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PREFACE 


In  the  preparation  of  this  work  we  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  devote  considerable  space  to  outline  history  and  events 
which  controlled  the  destiny  of  the  Ohio  valley.  The  early  set- 
tlement of  this  portion  of  the  Ohio  valley  is  of  itself  a volumi- 
nous subject.  Twenty  years  of  border  warfare — from  1774  to 
1794 — existed  with  but  few  and  short  interruptions,  in  which 
the  frequent  bloody  scenes  which  made  up  the  terrors  of  the 
frontier  were  enacted  within  the  limits  of  Belmont  and  Jeffer- 
son counties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  space  that  seemed 
necessary  to  devote  to  this  subject,  we  find  the  pages  of  this 
volume  much  more  numerous  than  we  at  first  contemplated, 
yet  we  feel  assured  that  our  work,  as  a book  of  reference,  re- 
ceives an  added  value  that  will  more  than  compensate  us  for 
the  increased  labor  and  expense. 

Had  we  the  space  we  would  with  pleasure  make  acknowledg- 
ment by  name  to  each  of  the  many  persons  who  have  rendered 
us  material  aid  in  our  historical  researches,  also  to  the  many 
published  sources  of  the  information  compiled  and  presented  to 
the  public  in  this  volume;  but  it  would  cover  pages  and  add  j 
bulk  to  an  already  voluminous  work,  and,  in  consideration  | 
thereof,  we  trust  all  will  accept  this  general  acknowledgment. 
We  are  under  many  obligations  to  the  ministry  and  the  press 
generally,  the  public  officers,  and  members  of  the  bar  and  med- 
ical profession,  who  have  all  aided  in  the  preparation  of  this  - 
volume.  We  have  garnered  from  every  available  source  (in 
many  cases  a mere  sentence  only),  confining  ourselves  so  far  as 
possible  to  original  material,  depending  largely  upon  archives, 
documents,  records,  the  memory  of  old  settlers,  and  those  whose  [ 
lives  and  associations  have  made  them  familiar  with  the  sub-  J 
jects  portrayed.  | 

I 

We  have  also  endeavored  to  make  the  history  of  each  town-  j 
ship  and  village  after  its  organization  up  to  present  date  corn-  1 
plete  in  itself,  without  too  much  recapitulation;  to  avoid  this  j 

Wiiehu.no,  W.  Va.,  February,  1<S80. 


! entirely  were  impossible,  though  we  trust  that  to  no  considera- 
1 ble  extent  does  it  appear. 

Some  incidents  and  anecdotes  have  been  related  more  with 
the  design  to  illustrate  the  past  than  to  amuse  the  reader,  for 
we  have  aimed  only  to  show  and  trace  the  method  of  the  change, 
in  a concise,  unpretentious  way:  how  and  by  whom  the  wil- 
derness has  been  changed  to  the  garden,  the  log  cabin  to  the 
mansion,  the  track  through  the  forest  and  the  lone  postal  rider 
to  the  iron  rail,  fast  mail,  and  electric  wire  with  its  lightning 
messenger — the  wild  lands  of  the  red  man  to  the  homes  and 
industries  of  the  white.  Honor  and  credit  are  certain!}'  due  to 
some.  We  have  named  many — and  the  means,  privations,  and 
toil  required — but  not  all — only  a few  of  the  leading  spirits, 

I whom  to  associate  with  was  to  be  one  of.  Too  much  honor 
cannot  be  rendered  them. 

Instructions  to  our  historians  were,  “ Write  truthfully  and 
impartially  of  every  one  and  on  every  subject.”  Their  in- 
structions have  been  as  faithfully  executed  as  was  possible, 
and  while  some  may  have  been  omitted  who  should  have  had 
a place  in  these  pages,  vet  especial  pains  have  been  taken  to 
make  it  otherwise. 

We  expect  criticism.  All  we  ask  is  that  it  be  done  in  char- 
ity, after  weighing  all  contingencies,  obstacles,  and  hindrances 
that  may  have  been  involved ; for  if  our  patrons  will  take  into 
account  all  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  overcome — the  im- 
possibility of  harmonizing  inharmonious  memories,  of  recon- 
ciling perverse  figures  and  stubborn  facts,  of  remembering  all 
the  fathers  and  grandfathers  where  there  are  so  many  to  remem- 
ber, and,  finally,  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  calculations  and 
the  shortcomings  of  even  the  most  perfect — we  shall  be  content 
with  their  verdict. 

THE  Pl'BLISHEItS. 
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Meason,  Captain  Samuel,  100,  102,  103,  104,  in 
command  at  Fort  Henry,  100. 

Mclnlo-h,  Gen.,  takes  command  of  western  depart- 
ment, 105.  100;  >upcrseded  by  Gen.  Brodhead, 
106 ■ * 

Moravian  Indians,  captured  and  carried  to  San- 
dusky, 1 10,  1 1 1. 

Moravian  massacre  at  Gmdenhutten.  Ill,  H-,  lln 

114. 

McKiernan.  aci-ount-- «»f  siege  of  F^rt  Henry,  lo2, 
103,  104,  I2>,  statement  l*y,  1-9. 

Mills,  Thomas,  killed  l*y  IriOians,  ]■’><*,  L>7. 

Mingo  Bottom,  112.  1 1 * »,  ID,  1 1 8,  121 . 

Norsemen,  9,  iO,  II,  12, 

Normal  aborigines  contrasted  with  the  present 
hordes  on  the  frontier,  22,  2 .. 

Noted  characters  of  the  frontier.  131  to  152. 
North-West  Tekkitoky. — Organization  of  Iln-  , 
nois  county,  153;  trading  posij.  1)3;  Moravian 
Missions,  153  ; forts  153  ; cession  by  \ irginia, 
153;  Indian  titles  relingubhed,  153;  first  white 
births  in  Ohio,  154;  Absalom  Ko-^,  first  white 
child  born  in  Jefferson  county,  1»4:  premature 
attempts  at  settlement  in  Ohio,  155  ; attempted 
settlement  prevented  in  I7-S  >-St>,  !•>•»;  report  of 
Ensign  Armstrong.  155;  journal  of  General 

Richard  Butler,  1 56;  squatters  compelled  to  obey 

the  government.  157  ; names  of  setticrs  in  Ds>. 
157;  survey  ol  the  public  lamb,  1>7  to  InO; 
journal  of  Major  Krkuries  Beatty,  ]•>.,  I >s  : 
journal  of  Johii  Mathews,  one  of  the  surveyors 
of  the  lirst  seven  ranges,  158  to  K><);  first  land 
dales,  Mil;  Indian  wars.  Mil,  Ml:  defeat*  ol 
Harmar  ami  St.  Clair,  MO,  Id  ; Wayne's  vic- 
tory, 101  : civil  government  ol'  the  nurth-west 
territory,  101  to  MO;  first  ellicer*  of  tile  north- 
west territory— Arthur  St.  C'.air.  lirst  governor,. 
M2;  territorial  jeci-lation.  192;  lirsi  courts  of 
the  territory,  log.;  organization  ol  territorial 
counties,  M2;  early  territorial  villages  and. 
towns,  M2,  198;  organization  ol  the  State  ot  | 
Ohio — constitutional  convention,  M8. 

Original  people,  IT.  Fee  Indians. 

Ottawa,  Indians.  20. 

Ohio,  origin  of  name,  88  . 

Ohio  Company,  31,  .'1-1 : explorations  by,  1-., 

Ogle,  Capt.  Oh,  102,  103,  104,  ID,  120,  12. > . , 

Object  ol  expedition  against  Indian  towns  at  San- 
dusky. 1 M,  1 I 7.  ; 

Pontiac’s  conspiracy,  -IS. 

Precursory  events  <d  Dnnmore  war,  Ol,  92.  I 

3oint  Pleasant,  battle  of,  87 ; Capt.  Stewart’s  narra-  j 
live  of,  80  to  02. 

Personal  recollections  of  Yellow  creek  massacre,  h->  , 

Pennsylvania  magistrates  imprisoned  at  Wheeling, 


■X.  _ 

iggy’s  Town,  expedition  against,  07,  Of 
vder  exploit  at  siege,  of  Fort  Henry, 
28. 

i,  Andrew  and  Adam,  142  to  145. 
eigh,  Sir  Walter,  14,  15. 


120,  127, 


Retaliation  of  Indians,  70,  71,  72. 

I Revolutionary  war,  91,  92;  incipent  stages  and 
breaking  out  of,  94,  95. 

Raid  on  Wheeling  in  1781,  110,  111. 

I Requisition  of  Col.  Zane  on  Gen.  Irvine  for  pow- 
der, 125. 

i Report  of  Col.  Zane  to  Gen.  Irvine  on  siege  of  Fort 
I Henry  in  1782.  127 

Six  Nations,  Indians,  (Iroquois,  or  Mingoes),  It, 
18,  19,  20. 

Shawanese,  Indians,  20,  21, 

Senecas,  Indians  (Iroquois— Mingoes),  *18,  19, 

20,  27. 

Speech  of  Logan,  09. 

Stewart,  Captain  John,  narrative,  .89  to  92. 

Sjteech  of  Cornstalk,  87. 

Status  of  the  Indian  tribes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  90  , 

Shepherd,  Col  David,  95,  tin,  97.  98,  102,  103,  104, 
107,  108,  109,  114,  115.  lOJ.  171. 

Siege  of  Fort  Henrv  in  1777,  102,  103,  101.  t 
, Siege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1782,  125  to  131. 

“Squaw  11  campaign,  105. 

Sherrard,  Robert  A , 117. 

! Slover,  John,  1 17.  1 19.  120,  122,  123.  124. 

Sherrard.  John,  118,  120,  121. 

Scott,  Molly.  125.  123.  129,  MU,  Ml.  . „ 

Statement  of  J.  1*'.  Sroit  on  the  ■'  Powder  exploit, 
Win.  , , . „ 

Statement  of  Peter  Yost  on  the  “ Powder  exploit, 
M0.  „ , 

Statement  of  Khene/.er  Clark  on  the  “ Powder  ex- 
ploit,” 130. 

Storv  of  Poe  and  **  Big  loot.  ’141. 

Tah-gah  jute.  Login.  09. 

Treachery  of  lend  Dnnmore,  8X,  91. 

Tory  conspiracy,  no. 

Virginia,  lir-t  colony  and  chartered  rights  of,  lo  ; 
jealousy  of  French  de-dgns  on  the  Ohio,  .»•> , 
alarm  at  French  movements.  In:  prompt  action 
on  the  approaching  French  and  Indian  war.  4 > ; 
takes  (i  prominent  part  in  i lie  struggle,  lo  to  48. 
Wvandots.  Indians,  19.  29. 

Wheeling  ■ reek,  burial  of  leaden  plate  at  month  of 
bv  l-'reltcli  in  1719,  49  : original  Indian  name,  40. 
Washington,  George,  sent  on  mission  to  French 
posts,  14,  4-5  ; joiirm-v  with  I list  on  Mot,  4 > ; first 
campaign  of.  49,  4,  : at  Braddoek  s defeat,  17  , 
pai-tirip-oion  in  the  French  and  Indian.  war  to 
its  close,  -Is  ; journal  ot  lour  lo  the  I )liio  in  1 'j9, 
55  to  59;  letters  lo  from  Crawfords.  02,93,  ,1; 
appointed  commander-iti-chicl.  9o. 

Washington’s  tour  to  the  Ohio  in  1770,  54. 
Wiikatiilnica  campaign,  89,  87.  93,  94. 

Whet-lino,  growth  ol  lir-t  scllleiiieiil  at.  01. 

Williamson,  Col  David,  111,  112.  113,  1 M,  ID, 
129,121.123. 

Wetzel,  Lewis,  123,  121,  sketch  of  life  Mo  to  140. 
Wilbers,  account  of  siege  ol  Fort  Henry,  1-8,  1-9. 
Wetzel,  family.  135  lo  1 12. 

Wetzel,  John.  1 19,  141 
Wetzel,  Martin,  141,  I 42. 

Wetzel,  Jacob,  I 12. 

Williams,  Isaac,  150,  151,  152. 

Yellow  creek,  91  masaMre  at,  92  to  99,  See  In- 
dians, Logan,  etc 

Zane,  Colonel  Kheiiezcr,  lirst  settlement  on  the 
Ohio,  59  to  91;  92.  93,  78.  93.  102,  M3,  104, 
105,  |15:  (requisition  on  General  Irvine  for  pow- 
der) 125  MO,  127:  deport  to  General  Irvine  of 
siege  of  1782’),  127.  128,  120,  130;  -ketch  of  life, 

I lf,  M2,  133 

Zane,  Silas,  99,  61. 99.  ML  125,  129,  129,  133, 

Za- e.  Jonathan,  90,  99,  x, , lOh.  ID,  119,  1-9,  1-9  ! 

sketch  of,  M3. 

Zinc,  I-aac,  99,  10  4,  133,  134. 

Zeisbcrger,  David,  111,  113.  119.  ID,  118. 

Zane.  Elizabeth,  129,  127,  128,  129.  139, 

Zane,  Andrew,  138. 


BELMONT  COUNTY. 

Attorneys  and  doctors,  list  of,  in  1-828,  182.  183. 
Agricultural  statistics,  184. 

Agricultural  society,  185,  189. 

Appleseed,  Johnny,  191,  192. 

Alexander,  Hon.  James,  239. 
lioundarv  of  Belmont  county,  M3. 

Boundary  of  Guernsey  county,  organized  January 

31,  ISiO.  163.  . , r 

Boundary  of  Monroe  county,  organized  January 

29,  1813,  163. 

Battle  of  Captina,  166.  ,ax  isfi 

Belmont  county  agricultural  society,  185,  18b. 


I Bellaire,  257  to  279 ; old  original  town,  267  ; chol- 
1 era  fright  of  1832,  267  ; number  of  houses  and 
business  in  1832,  257;  postal  matters  and  first 
i postmaster.  258 ; Joseph  Gorby’s  ledger,  258  ; 

Bel  Air  changed  to  Bellaire,  258  ; enlargement, 
j 258;  early  physicians,  258;  first  steam  engine, 
258  ; cholera  excitement  of  1849,  258  ; incorpor- 
ated, 258,  259  ; city  officers,  259  ; street  direc- 
' tory,  259,  260  ; memorable  blow,  260  ; Stephen 
I A.  Douglas’  first  war  speech,  260  ; sinking  of  the 
steamboat  “ Star,’’  200  ; Bellaire’s  most  augmen- 
tive  years,  290;  banking,  260,  201  ; Bellaire 
| market,  261  ; market  house,  city  hall  wards, 

i water  works,  Bellaire  gas  light  an  . coke  eompa- 

ny,  Bellaire  street  railroad,  2'>1  ; manufacturing 
interest!*,  261  to  263;  history  of  Central  Ohio  R. 
R.,  203,  201  ; bridge  over  the  Ohio.  2n4  ; Bellaire 
i and  Southwestern  R.  K..  204.  295  ; schools,  205  ; 

churches— Presbyterian,  200;  Trinity  Episcopal 
I Chapel,  206  ; Disciple*  of  Christ,  290  to  208  : St. 
J, din’s  Catholic  church.  208,  209;  German 
Evangelical  church,  299;  First  African  M.  E. 

! church,  299;  Second  Methodist  church,  299; 

I societies.  269  to  271  ; early  burial  place.  271; 

' Greenwood  cemetery.  271  ; German  cemetery, 

271  ; journalism,  27 i.  272;  county  seat  question, 

1 272  :'  population,  272;  summary  of  Bellaire,  272; 

Patron’s  record  ot  Ih-llaire,  2,2*  to  279. 
Biographical  sketches  ol  Bellaire,  2*  2 to  279. 
Bridgeport.  283  to  289;  improvements,  288  t ill 
1807,  2s:!;  in  1810.  288;  in  1820.  283.  284  ; in- 
corporated limits,  284;  toll  bridge.  284  ; first 
bridge  across  Wheeling  creek.  284;  National 
road,  284;  lir-t  postma-ter.  284  ; railroads,  285 ; 

summary  in  1858,2.85;  -cl 285 ; journalism, 

2,85,  289;  on  tax  duplicate,  2X9 ; lotion  ccine- 
,erv  289;  lirst  National  batik.  289;  inaind'ac- 
tor’ies,  289  to  288;  ecrle-i  i-tic  ,1  history -Fir-t 
Presbvterian  church,  ot  Kirkwood,  2**;  Kirk* 

‘ wood  M E.  church,  2xx : West  End  M E. 
chrtich,  2S8  ; F irst  Colored  IDpti-l  church,  2*8  ; 
secret  societies.  2*8,  2X9;  situim  try  for  18(9. 
289. 

Biographical  -ketches  of  Martins  Ferry,  Btidgc- 
port  and  Pc  tsc  town-nip,  391,  -e)8, 

Bartlesville.  808  lo  335  ; James  Buttes  founder  ol 
Bartlesville.  :!t>8.  899:  old  Piiltney  ro.t  l.  80'; 

' lir-t  tavi-rn,  8119.  819;  ginseng  gatherers,  319; 
old  town  well.  8M;  measures  laker,  lo  form  a 
new  eountv,  with  the  seat  of  justice  at  Barnes- 
vilJe,  319 : the  petit  ion.  819,  31 1 : lirst  In  trial,  ..1 1; 
old  log  church,  311  : old  brick  church,  8 1 1 Hit- 
era  rv  institution*.  811  ; lawyers,  811,  312;  liter- 
ature. 31 2 : Tom  Young  Guards.  812:  F fiend- 
ship  Lodge.  F.  and  A.  Masons,  312,  813  ; tobac- 
co trade.  8 18,  814:  temperance  societies,  314; 
church  historv,  811  to  818;  notaole  men  ot 
Bartlesville,  8M  to  31.8;  M.  E.  Sunday  school, 
318,  810;  Greet!  Mount  cemetery  association, 

3 1 9*;  South  cemetery,  819:  education.  819:  col- 
ored schools,  819  829;  p >sl  office  and  officers, 
32U-  fair  a--oeiatinn.  329;  tires  and  accident*, 
320  to  322;  gas  works,  322  ; foundry.  Buckeye 
burial  man’iiiactory,  nail  factory,  drug  stores. 
822;  municipal  organization,  -823  ; societies,  323, 
•••>4  F'irs:  National  hank.  321;  city  ball,  8-4; 
business  notes,  821,  325;  Barne-ville -at  present. 
325  ; biographical  sketches.  82o  to  335. 

Belmont  c'liintv  elections  for  1879,  422 

Changes  aliening  the  original  limit*  of  Belmont 
eountv,  183. 

Courts,  first,  172  to  ML 

Constables  appointed.  1 7 2. 

County  officers,  175. 

Court ’house  hell,  162. 

Cowen,  Jmlge  Diiniel  D.  T.,  ~41. 

Chamber-*.  Hon.  Robert  Rm  241. 

Charle*vyorth.  ( ol.  Jamr*  F„  24 X. 

Coierain  township.  3S'i  to  390;  tirst  volmg  place, 

:]S('.  • IowihIiip  oxponnv  for  1818,  *»8o.  , ex 

penililttres  for  M7.8.9,  3*7  : first  house,  88,  ; ear- 
lv  incident — killed  by  Indians.  35,  ; improve- 
ment- 387  ; Gamhlelown,  387  : Farmington,  38, ; 
Pleasant  Grove.  3*7  ; church  oiganizatton.  38.  ; 
education  387,  868;  literary  societies,  3x8; 
anti-slavery  society.  8*8  ; biographical  sketches, 

Delegatos  to'the  lirst  constitutional  convention,  199. 
Division  of  Kirkwood  -change  ol  election  places, 

Doctors  and  attorneys,  list  of,  ml  828,  182,  1S3. 
Danforcl  Hon.  Lorenzo,  240,  241. 

Erection  of  Belmont  county,  name  and  description, 
165,106. 

Early  seat  of  justice,  10b. 

Early  marriages,  171,  172. 

Early  judiciary,  172  to  174. 

-*»  - st-  b*1""" 

174. 
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Early  civil  suite,  184. 

Elections  in  Belmont  county  for  1879,  422. 

First  surveys,  166. 

First  constitutional  convention,  166. 

First  roads — their  condition,  166. 

Fiwt  division  into  townships,  172. 

First  court  house,  178. 

First  court  in  St.  Clairsville,  173. 

First  murder  trial,  173. 

First  deeds  recorded,  174. 

First  will  recorded,  174. 

Forests,  185. 

Friends  churchs,  186,  187. 

Flushing  township,  377  to  381 ; the  topography, 
377  , township  officers,  377  ; reminiscences  of 
early  settlers,  377  ; churches,  377,  378  ; Flushing 
village,  378;  Granite  mills,  378,  379;  biograph- 
ical sketches,  379  to  381. 

“Goal,”  173. 

Geological  sketch  of  Belmont  county,  from  pages 
213  to  224 — general  principles,  kinds  of  rock, 
sandstone  and  clay,  213;  limestone,  214,  216; 
analyses  of  cement  rocks,  coal,  115,  116;  kinds 
of  plants  which  have  entered  into  the  formation 
of  coal,  216  to  218;  the  earth’s  crust,  218,  219; 
geology  of  Belmont  county,  219  to  221 ; economic 
geology,  221 ; coal  and  iron  products  of  Ohio, 
221,  223;  oresaud  mineral  deposits,  geology  and 
morals,  223;  curious  phenomena,  223,  224 ; con- 
clusion, 224. 

Goshen  township,  402  to  406;  mineral  resources, 
402;  soil  and  productions,  402;  condition  of  the 
early  settlers,  402,  403;  first  settlers,  403;  Bel- 
mont, 103,  404;  Fairmount — Burr’s  Mills,  404; 
churches,  404,  405;  biographical  sketches,  405, 
406. 

Horticultural  statistics,  184. 

Hoge,  Gen.  George  'V.,  243. 

Indians  attack  Kirkwood’s  cabin,  164. 

Ill  treatment  toward  a revolutionary  soldier,  182. 
Judiciary,  early,  172  to  174. 

Jails,  175. 

Johnston,  Rev.  J.  B.,  240. 

Kirkwood’s  cabin  attacked  by  the  Indians,  161. 
Killing  of  John  Holtz  by  Sunderland,  173. 

Kennon,  Hon.  W.  S„  241. 

Kirkwood  township,  361  to  368;  early  settlement, 
361  ; incidents,  361 ; lodges  of  Hendrysburg,  361, 
362;  justices  of  the  peace,  3-2;  schools,  362; 
Hendrysburg,  362,  363;  Egypt,  363 ; Sewellsville, 
363,  364;  churches,  364,  365;  murder  of  Louisa 
C.  Fox,  365,  366;  biographical  sketches,  366, 
368. 

Land  sales,  166. 

Lottery,  public,  174,  175. 

List  of  public  officers,  178  to  182 

Lundy,  Benjamin,  189  to  191.  I 

Market  house,  old,  175. 

Miscellaneous  reminiscences — “long  bullet;  ” first 
four  horse  team  that  crossed  the  Ohio  in  tha 
county  ; wasn’t  suited  with  the  appearance;  hand 
mills;  Indians  return  to  visit  their  old  homes; 
an  early  tour  down  the  Ohio  and  through  Bel- 
mont county;  pumpkin  flood;  sick  or  blasted  . 
wheat;  memorable  hail  storm;  Hardesty  flood; 
first  stage,  from  pages  175  to  178. 

Military  record  of  Belmont  county,  193  to  223.  i 
Mexican  War,  195. 

Mitchell.  Col.  J.  R.,  242  | 

Martin’s  Ferry,  289  to  299 ; the  ierry,  291 ; office  j 
established,  291;  among  the  early  merchants, 
291;  when  incorporated,  291;  officers,  291,  292; 
cemetery,  292;  materials  for  building,  292;  an-  1 
tiquities.  292 ; water,  292,  293 ; newspaper  enter- 
prise, 293;  manufacturing  interests,  293  to  295; 
population,  295;  schools,  295  to  296;  ecclesiasti-  j 
cal  history— First  Presbyterian  church,  296,  297 ; 
Baptist  church,  297,  298;  Catholic  church,  298; 
German  Lutheran  church,  298;  Limited  Presby- 
terian church,  298,  299 ; secret  orders,  299. 

Mead  township,  390  to  394;  settlement,  390;  re- 
reminiscences, 391 ; school  houses,  391 ; grist 
mills,  391;  largest  land  owner,  391;  productions  ! 
and  population.  391 ; coal  works,  392;  ecclesias- 
tical history,  392;  biographical  sketches,  392  to 
394 

Negro  “ Cuff,”  174. 

National  road,  182. 

Organization  of  Belmont  county,  162, 165,  166. 

Original  boundary  of  Belmont  county,  163. 

Official  vote  for  governor  in  Belmont  county,  180, 

182 

Organization  of  teachers  institute,  183  v 

Primitive  settlements  and  border  incidents,  163  to  , 
170. 

Primitive  justice,  166. 

Pioneer  times  and  reminiscences,  166  to  171. 

Pound  for  estrays,  173. 

Penitentiary — first  convict  sent,  174.  I 

Public  lottery,  174,  175.  1 


! 


Present  court  house,  175. 

Project  to  erect  the  new  county  of  Cumberland,  178. 
Public  officers,  178  to  182. 

Panperism,  183. 

Population,  183. 

Pultney  township,  270  to  283;  early  settlers,  280; 
mills,  280;  curiosities,  280;  cemetery,  280;  Pitts- 
burgh coal  works,  280;  Kidd  mines,  280;  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Roekhill,  280;  villages,  281 ; 
Patrons  record,  281,  283. 

Pease  township,  299  to  308;  early  mills,  300;  topog- 
raphy, 300;  schools,  300;  Scott  M.  E.  church, 
300;  coal,  800;  fruits,  300;  grapes,  300,  301, 
Removal  of  the  seat  of  justice,  173. 

Real  estate,  value  of,  183. 

Rebellion,  195  to  213. 

Ruggles,  Hon.  Benjamin,  239. 

Richland  township,  history  of,  248  to  256;  its  for- 
mation and  early  settlers,  248,  249;  reminiscen- 
ces, 249,  250;  last  wolf  seen  in  the  township,  250; 

«ild  bear  chase,  250;  old  Baptist  church,  250; 

•st  burial  ground,  250;  second  cabin  church, 
250's  taxables  in  1807,  250;  elections,  250,  251; 
sm>ervisors  for  the  year  1809,  and  overseers  of  the 
• poor  for  1S09,  250;  vote  for  1810,251;  schools, 
township  officers  for  1879.  251 ; first  grafted  or- 
chard, 251;  railroads,  251;  villages — Glencoe, 
Lovdsville  and  Stewartsville  251 ; Mellor  Bros.’ 
floral  work  and  nursery,  25 1 ; .’.biographical 
sketches,  252  to  25(1. 

Sale  of  lands,  166. 

Supervisors  appointed,  173. 

Scalps,  bounty  lor,  174. 

Standard  half  bushel,  175. 

Shannon,  Hon  Wilson,  187  to  1.69. 

Shannon,  John,  189. 

Shannon,  Thomas,  189. 

Soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  19  ! to  195. 

Soldiers  of  (lie  Mexicm  war,  197 
Soldiers  of  the  rebellion,  195  to  213. 

St.  Clairsville.  224  to  248;  General  Arthur  St. 
Clair.  224  225;  built  in  the  woods,  first  property 
holders,  225,  226;  incorporated,  226;  letters  of 
incorporali  >n,  officers  for  1879,  early  merchants, 
first  tavern  keepers,  early  physicians,  miscella- 
neous vocations,  St.  Clairsville  in  1898,  extinct 
church  associations,  initial  attorneys,  schools,  old 
seminaries,  colored  schools,  Union  cemetery,  M. 

E buriai  ground,  Friends  or  (Quakers  graveyard, 
old  buildings,  horse  mills  and  distilleries,  early 
members  of  the  Belmont  county  bar  and  present 
members,  Belmont  Lodge,  No.  10,  F.  and  A.  M., 
light  guards,  cornet  band,  summary  of  business 
for  1879,  journalism.  226  to  243;  ecclesiastical 
history,  233  to  239;  St.  Clairsville  biographical 
sketches  and  notes,  239  to  248. 

Swaney,  Oliver  J , 244. 

Smith  township,  392  to  402;  early  settlers,  394;  y 
early  ministers,  395;  early  justices,  395;  primi-z^f 
tive  schools  and  teachers,  395 ; soldiers  of  1812, 

395;  first  saw  mill,  395;  first  wooleit  factory,  395; 
Lewis’  mills,  395;  Warnock’s  Station,  395;  Cen- 
treville,  395 ; Jacobsburg,  395,  396;  ecclesiastical 
history,  396  to  398 ; biographical  sketches,  398 
to  402. 

Somerset  township,  406  to  410;  topography,  406; 
settlement,  406;  improvements,  407 ; villages, 

407 ; the  Belmont  Bank  of  Somerton,  407 ; Boston 
and  Temperanceviile,  407 ; products,  407 ; relig- 
ious history,  497,  408;  biographical  sketches, 

408  to  410. 

Teachers  institute,  organization  of,  183. 

Tobacco  growing,  184,  185. 

Towns  and  townships,  history  of,  224  to  422. 

Thompson,  Major  Thomas,  239.  240. 

Township  of  Richland,  248  to  256. 

Township  of  Pultney,  279  to  283. 

Township  of  Warren,  335  to  361. 

Township  of  Kirkwood  361  to  368. 

Township  of  Union,  368  to  3<7. 

Township  of  Flushing,  377  to  381. 

Township  of  Wheeling,  382  to  386. 

Township  of  Coler.sin,  386  to  39U. 

Township  of  Mead,  390  to  394. 

Township  of  Smith,  394  to  402. 

Township  of  Goshen,  402  to  406. 

Township  of  Somerset,  408  to  410. 

Township  of  Wayne,  410  to  412. 

Township  of  Washington,  412  to  417. 

Township  of  York,  417  to  422. 

Unfortunate  shot,  175. 

Union  township,  368  to  377;  early  settlers,  368, 

369;  reminiscences,  369;  early  taverns,  369;  sec- 
ond camp-meeting,  369;  mills,  369;  Plainfield 
hurch,  369;  first  schools,  369;  soldiers  of  1812, 

369;  population,  369 ; township  officers  for  1879, 

369;  Morristown,  370  to  373;  miscellaneous,  370; 
schools  and  churches,  370  to  373;  biographical 
sketches,  373  to  377. 

Value  of  real  estate,  183. 
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Williams’  account  of  pioneer  life,  western  emigre 
tion,  early  settlers,  the  log  cabin,  advantages  ant 
disadvantages  of  the  wilderness,  167  to  171. 

Wild  turkev  hunt,  unfortunate  shot,  175. 

War  of  1812,  193  to  195. 

Wilday,  Henry  C.,  242. 

Warren  township,  336  to  301  ; first  settlers,  335, 
336;  meeting  house,  336;  first  mills,  336,  337j 
first  children.  337 ; first  school  house,  337 ; wlien 
organized,  337;  first  justices  of  the  peace,  337 ; 
old  residence,  337 ; wild  game,  337 ; the  first  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco.  337,  338;  Bethel  church, 
338;  Zane’s  ridge,  Shannon’s  run,  an  escape,  338; 
Otho  French,  339;  hunting,  339;  a strange  story, 
339;  bears,  339,  340;  oil  mill,  340;  natural  curi- 
osities, 340,  341;  mounds  and  forts,  341,342; 
Friends’  Stillwater  meeting  house,  342  to  346: 
Friends’  boarding  school  house  at  Stillwater,  346, 
347 ; churches,  347,  348;  berry  culture,  &c.,  348, 
349;  military,  349,  350;  pioneer  life,  350,351; 
“The  Leatherwood  God.’’  or  the  religious  im- 
poster of  1828,  351,  352;  biographical  sketches, 
352  to  361. 


Wheeling  township,  382  to  386;  topography.  382; 
soil,  382;  water,  382,  products,  382;  improve- 
ments, 3.82;  early  settlers,  382;  elections,  382; 
natural  curiosities,  383;  churches,  383;  biogra- 
phies, 381  to  3S6. 

Wayne  township,  410  to  412;  erection  and  de- 
scription, settlement,  hunters,  chased  by  wolves, 
mode  of  capturing  wolves,  last  wolf  seen  in  the 
township,  mineral  resources.  Raven  and  Alum 
Rocks,  oldest  building,  first  levy,  schools  and 
school  houses,  fulling  mills,  Friends’  church,  first 
township  trustees,  early  justices,  early  ministers, 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  grist  mills,  largest  farms, 
numeration  for  1879,  officers  for  1879;  villages, 
410,  411;  churches,  411,  412;  biographical 
sketches,  412. 

Washington  township,  412  to  417 ; settlement,  Ac., 
the  Danfords,  Perkins  and  other  pioneers,  412  to 
415;  captina  creek,  415;  mounds  and  Indian 
hieroglyphics,  415;  biographical  sketches,  415 


to  417. 

ork  township,  417  to  422;  settlement,  417,  418: 
mounds,  418;  the  ancient  Indian  village  called 
Grapevine  town,  Indian  relics,  inscriptions  on 
the  rocks,  418;  the  first  supervisors.  418;  town- 
ship officers  for  1808,  418;  largest  land  owners,  y 
418;  first  mills,  418,  419;  distilleries,  419;  the*^ 
old  school  house,  419;  villages,  419;  Captina 
-^post  office,  419;  present  township  officers  (1879), 
4TTTT'nehools,  419;  enumeration  for  1879,  419; 
curiosities,  419;  church  history,  419,  420;  bio- 
graphical sketches,  420  to  422. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Archer  township,  424. 

A race  for  life,  432. 

An  Irishman’s  adventure,  432. 

A couple  of  interesting  old  ladies.  433. 

Auditors,  list  of,  435 
Apples,  history  of,  445,  446. 

Ancient  Mingo  town,  526,  627. 

Adena  village,  653. 

Amsterdam  village,  576. 

Boundary  of,  original,  423. 

“ subsequent  changes  of,  423,  424. 

“ of  Trumbull  county.  423 

“ of  Belmont  county,  423. 

“ of  Columbiana  county,  423. 

Boundary,  part  first  seven  ranges  attached  to  Jef- 
ferson, 423. 

Boundary,  part  of  Jefferson  attached  to  Tuscarawas, 
423. 

Boundary  of  Harrison  county,  423,  424. 

“ of  Carrol  county,  424. 

Boundary,  alteration  of  between  Columbiana  and 
Jefferson,  424. 

Bounty  for  scalps  of  wild  animals,  423. 

Bar  of  Jefferson  county,  438  to  441. 

Belmont  apple,  445,  446. 

Bnskirk’s  fight  with  Indians,  528,  529. 

Biographical  sketches  of  Steubenville  township, 
529,  530. 

Biographical  sketches  of  Mt.  Pleasant  township, 
541  to  548. 

Biographical  sketches  of  Smith  field  township,  ,556 
to  559. 

Bloomfield  village,  560, 

Biographical  sketches  of  Wayne  township,  562  to 

565. 

Biographical  sketches  of  Salem  township,  569  to 
572. 
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Biographical  sketches  of  Rosa  township,  674,  576.  [ 

Biographical  sketches  of  Springfield  townahip,  576.  1 

577.  . J 

Bruah  creek  township,  578  fo  681.  ! 

Biographical  sketches  of  Brush  creek  township,  580,  j 
581. 

Biographical  sketches  of  Saline  township,  583. 

••  '•  of  Knox  township,  587  to  589.  | 

Biographical  sketches  of  Island  creek  township,  591  I 
to  690.  _ | 

Biographical  sketches  of  Cross  creek  township,  599  I 

to  001.  J 

Biographical  sketches  of  Wells  township,  603,  604.  ' 

Biographical  sketches  of  Warren  township,  606  to  I 

611.  _ | 
Constitutional  conventions.  425.  i 

Caatleman  girls,  capture  of,  431.  1 

Carpenter  boy  killed  Whiteyea,  431.  j 

County  officiala,  435,  4.'!  •.  ' 

Congreaamen,  list  of,  433,  434. 

Clerks  of  the  Court,  435. 

Commissioners  of  County,  435,  436. 

Coroners,  430. 

Commissioner's  clerks,  436. 

County  surveyors,  43b 
Courts,  early,  420,  427,  438. 

Collier,  James,  439. 

Collier,  Daniel,  440. 

Court  honse  site,  427. 

Court  house,  428,  464.  472. 

Croxton  post  office,  679. 

Cross  creek  township,  696  to  601. 

Division  of  county  into  townships,  424. 

Deed,  first  on  record,  424. 

Early  Ministers’  licenses,  426. 

Early  marriages,  425,  426. 

Early  court  records,  426,  427,  428. 

Early  Commissioners’  proceedings,  427,  428. 

East  .Springfield  village,  665,  560. 

Elliottsville,  585. 

First  white  birth.  154. 

First  recorded  deed,  424.  j 

First  recorded  wills.  424,  425. 

First  court,  426,  427,  438. 

First  jury,  427. 

First  session  common  pleas,  427.  | 

First  supreme  court,  427.  | 

First  person  naturalized,  427.  ! 

Frontier  reminiscences,  429  to  433. 

First  criminal  trial,  431. 

First  prosecuting  attorney,  138, 

Fort  Steuben,  402,  463.  I 

First  public  preaching  in  Steubenville,  7)25.  I 

Friend’s  boarding  school  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 533, 534.  ! 

Friends’  society  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  535,  536. 

Friends’  vearlv  meeting,  Thomas  Shillitoe’s  diary, 
636,  687. 

Flanner,  Abbie,  and  Fitz  Green  Halleck,  589,  540. 
Governor’s  elections,  437,  438. 

Goodenow,  John  M.,  439. 

Gate  apple.  445,  446. 

Gill  family,  541. 

Heroic  feat  of  the  Johnson  boys,  429. 

Hallock,  Judge,  449. 

History  of  townships  and  villages,  523  to  till. 

Halleck,  Fitz  Green,  and  Abbie  Flanner,  639, 540.  i 
Hervey  family,  664. 

Hammondsviile  village,  581,  582. 

Holmes  Mill  P.  ().  598.  i 

Infirmary  directors,  436.  i 

Irondnle  village.  582. 

Island  creek  township,  589  to  596. 

Jeftefson  county,  423. 

Johnson  boys,  heroic  feat  of,  480.  • 1 

Johnson,  Mrs.,  recollections  of,  524.  525,  526. 

Knox  township,  424  ; history  of,  588  to  589. 
Knoxville,  584. 

List  of  officers,  438  to  436.  j 

Legislature,  members  of,  434,  435.  I 

Lawyers  of  Jefferson  county,  438  to  444. 

Log  cabin,  524. 

Ladies  of  olden  time,  524.  ' 

Linton  P.  O.  582. 

Lagrange— Philipsburg  P-  O.,  601. 

Myers,  Michael,  sen.,  430.  431. 

McCook,  Col.  George  W..  442. 

McCook,  Robert  L. , 442,  J 

McCook,  Daniel,  442. 

Members  of  bar,  present,  443,  444. 

Military  record  of  Jefferson  county,  446  to  459. 
Mexican  war,  447. 

Mexican  war  veterans,  447,  448. 

Morgan’s  raid,  400  to  462. 

Mingo  town,  626,  527, 

Mingo  bottom,  527, 

Mingo  junction,  627,  528. 

Mingo  island,  528.  i 

Mount  Pleasant  township,  530  to  548. 

Mount  Pleasant  village,  531  to  540.  ' 

Monroeville  village,  679.  | 


McCoy  s station,  684. 

Nurserymen,  early,  444. 

Newspapers  of  Steubenville— see  Steubenville. 
Newspapers  and  periodicals  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  533. 
Nebo  village,  576. 

Newburg — Sloan’s  station,  584. 

New  Somerset,  584,  585. 

New  Alexandria,  598. 

Organization  of  county,  162,  423. 

Original  boundary  of  county,  423. 

Officers,  list  of.  433  to  430. 

Old  time  recipes,  525. 

Oldest  postmaster  in  the  Cnited  States,  566. 
Purchase  of  court  house  ground,  427. 

Premium  for  scalps  of  wild  animals,  428. 

Pioneer  echos,  433. 

Prosecuting  attorneys,  435. 

Probate  judges,  436. 

Prison  bounds,  439, 

Pease,  Calvin,  Judge,  438. 

Present  members  of  the  bar,  443,  444.  f 

Pomology  of  eastern  Ohio,  444  to  446. 

Plums,  history  of,  446. 

Peep  into  the  past,  524. 

Preaching,  first  in  Steubenville,  525.  * 4- 

Port  Homer  village,  582. 

Portland  village,  606. 

Ross,  Absalom,  first  while  child  born,  154. 

Riley  familv,  shocking  experience  and  sad  &te  of, 
431. 

Reynolds,  Mrs.,  tomakawked  by  Indians,  431,  432. 
Race  for  life,  432. 

Representatives,  lisfl  of,  434,  435. 

Recorders,  list  of,  435. 

Recollections  of  90  years  ago,  524.  , 

Richmond  village,  565. 

Richmond  college,  566,  567, 

Ross  tswnship,  572  to  575. 

Rush  Run  station.  606. 

Short  Creek  township,  424. 

Steubenville  township.  424;  history  of,  523  to  530. 
Sullivan,  who  lost  his  horses  and  his  life,  432. 

State  senators,  list  of,  431. 

Sheriffs,  list  of,  435. 

Surveyors,  list  of,  436. 

Stokely,  Gen.,  Samuel.  440. 

Stanton,  Hon.  Edwin  M . 440,  441. 

Soldiers  of  1812,  446,  447. 

Soldiers  of  Mexican  war.  447,  448. 

Soldiers  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  448  to  459. 
Steubenville  city,  462  to  528. 

Sharon  family.  541,  542. 

Stanton  family,  544,  545. 

Smith  field  township,  549  to  559. 

Smithfield  village,  549  to  553. 

Salem  township,  565  to  572. 

Salem  village,  566. 

Springfield  township,  576  to  577. 

Saline  township,  581  to  583. 

Sloan’s  station,  584. 

Taxable  property  tor  1799,  425. 

Treasurers,  list  of,  435. 

Tappan,  Hon.  Benjamin,  439. 

Townships  and  villages,  523  to  611 
Trenton  village,  540,  541. 

Tiltonville,  696. 

Updegraff,  Nathan.  530,  531. 

Updegraff,  Daniel,  531. 

Underground  railroad,  534,  535. 

Unionpon  village.  5611,561, 

Votes  cast  for  governor,  437,  438. 

Van  Buskirk’s  fight  with  the  Indians,  528,  529. 

Van  Bnskirk,  Mrs.,  death  of,  528,  529. 

Warren  township,  424;  history  of.  601  to  604. 
Wills,  first  on  record,  424,  425. 

Whipping  post,  428. 

Whileves,  Indian,  killed  by  Carpenter,  131. 

Wright,  John  C , 139. 

Wood,  Samuel,  memoir  of,  446. 

War  of  1812,  446,  147. 

War  record  in  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States, 
448  to  159. 

Wayne  township,  559  to  565. 

Wintersvitle,  598. 

Well’s  township,  601  to  604. 

Warrenton,  606. 

York  village,  553. 

Yorkville  station,  006. 


STEUBENVILLE. 

Act  of  incorporation,  467. 

Additions  to,  list  of,  464. 

Art  and  artists,  482  to  484. 

Ancient  and  modern  modes  of  communication  with 
the  outside  world,  489  to  492. 

Beatty,  Major,  diary  of,  462. 
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Boundaries,  original,  464. 

Births,  first,  464. 

Buildings,  public  and  private,  472  to  474. 

Business  blocks,  473. 

Banking  interests,  474. 

Banks,  sketches  of,  474. 

Business  men,  478  to  481. 

Biographical  sketches.  508  to  523. 

Beatty,  Rev.  Charles  C.,  510. 

Buchanan  family,  519,  520. 

Court  house  site,  404. 

Court,  first,  464. 

Churches,  early,  465. 

Charter,  original,  465. 

City  incorporation,  467,  468. 

City  wards,  468. 

City  government,  470. 

City  water  works,  471,  472. 

Court  house,  472. 

Coal  and  mining  interests,  498  to  500.  , 

Church  history,  500  to  508. 

Cemeteries,  508. 

Dickinson,  Wm.  R.,479. 

Doyle,  Benjamin,  479. 

Early  buildings,  464. 

Events,  general  retrospect  of  from  1852  to  preamt, 
468  to  470. 

Educational  facilities,  476. 

Early  navigation  of  the  Ohio.  484  to  488. 

Early  trading  vessels,  485. 

Early  transportation  of  goods,  490. 

Ecclesiastical  history,  500  to  508. 

Fort  Steuben,  462. 

First  sale  of  town  lots,  463. 

First  court,  464. 

First  births,  464. 

Financial  standing,  470. 

Fire  department,  471. 

Female  seminary,  477. 

First  packet  line,  485. 

General  occurrences,  467. 

Government  of  city,  470. 

Garrett’s  hall,  472. 

Gas  works,  473,  474. 

Gallagher,  James,  516. 

Incorporation,  467. 

Incidents  from  1830  to  1S50,  467. 

Incorporated  a city,  467,  468, 

Jefferson  National  bank  building,  472,  473. 

List  of  additions  to,  463,  404. 

Marriages,  early,  465. 

Mayor’s  office,  472. 

Mossgrove’s  Cnited  States  hotel,  478. 

Military  organizations,  475. 

McFeeiy,  Eli  H.,  479,  480. 

Music,  art  and  mechanics,  482  to  484. 

Mechanical  ingenuity,  484. 

Modes  of  communication  with  the  outside  world, 
489  to  492. 

Manufacturing,  history  and  sketches  of,  492  to  498. 
Mining  and  coal  interests,  498  to  500. 

McFeeiy,  E G„  514. 

Mooney  family,  518. 

McCook,  Col.  U.  W , and  the  McCook  family,  518, 
519. 

Miller,  Judge  John  H.,  520. 

Newspapers,  482. 

Origin  ot  name,  463. 

Original  boundaries,  464. 

Old  roads,  464. 

Original  charter,  465. 

Odd  Fellows’  hall,  478. 

Orders,  societies,  &c.  475,  476. 

Ohio  river,  484  to  489. 

Present  city  government.  470. 

Philharmonic  hall,  473. 

Private  residences,  473. 

Post  office,  473. 

Postmasters.  47:1. 

Public  grounds,  47:!. 

Public  schools,  477,  478, 

Press,  sketches  of,  482. 

Packets,  first  line  of,  485. 

Roads,  old,  164 
River  trade.  464. 

Retrospect  of  general  events  from  1852  to  present, 
468  to  479. 

Residences,  473. 

Railroads,  introduction  of.  490,  491;  see  appendix 
for  history  of  P.,  C.  A St.  L.  (Pan-Handle); 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  491 ; Wheeling  Div. 

I * P.,  C.  A St.  L..  491 ; Narrow  gauge  to  Richmond, 
' 491. 

Reid,  Rev.  A.  McC.,  510. 

Steubenville  in  1814,  466. 

Storm  in  182*,  466. 

Streets  and  avenues,  470,  471. 

Societies,  orders,  Ac.,  475,  476. 

Seminary,  477. 

1 Schools,  public,  477,  478. 
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Steamboats,  first,  485,  486. 

Steamboat  George  Washington,  485,  486. 
Steamboat,  first  building  at  Steubenville,  486  to  489. 
Steamboat,  Bazaleei;  Wells,  485  to  488;  first  trip  to 
Pittsburgh,  486,  487. 

Steamboat  Robert  Thompson,  488,  489, 

Stage  coaches,  490. 

Scott,  Hon  Thomas  B.,  513. 

Sherrard,  Robt.  A.,  509. 

Thespian  club,  467. 

Temperance,  476. 

Temperance  societies,  476. 

Tradesmen,  478  to  481. 

Trading  vessels,  early,  485. 

Transportation  of  goods,  early,  490. 

Telegraph,  491,  492. 

Trumbull,  James,  515. 

Wards,  468. 

Water  works,  471,  472. 

Wells,  Bazaleei,  478. 

Wilson,  hlans,  478. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Allen,  John,  farm  residence,  561. 

Arrick,  Chas.  H.,  farm  residence,  56. 

B.  & 0.  Railroad  bridge  at  Bellaire,  160. 
Clancy,  Dr.  C.  W.,  portrait,  56. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


EARLY  DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  WESTERN  CONTINENT — CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS — OTHER  NOTED  DISCOVERERS — OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY 
— SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH — THE  FIRST  COLONY  AND  CHARTERED 
RIGHTS  OF  VIRGINIA — THE  COLONY’S  GROWTH  AND  ADVANCE 
OF  CIVILIZATION  WESTWARD. 

SHE  history  of  every  American  locality,  in  its  various  rela- 
tions and  associations,  necessarily  dates  back  to  the  dis- 
covery and  occupation  of  the  Continent  by  the  adventur- 
ous and  enterprising  European. 

One  of  the  great  endowments  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
mankind,  is  the  universal  tendency  to  seek,  grasp,  and  grad- 
ually develop  such  knowledge  as  contributes  to  the  advance- 
ment, welfare  and  preservation  of  his  own  existence.  When 
any  great  discovery  or  revelation  is  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  man,  the  means  and  opportunities  are  naturally  sought,  and 
ultimately  produced  ana  made  available  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  grand  object.  Sometimes  the  development  may  be 
sudden,  or  accidental,  but  more  generally  is  promoted  and  ad- 
vanced to  final  consummation  by  slow  and  progressive  degrees. 

The  discovery  of  America  may  truly  be  viewed  in  this  light. 
The  time  had  arrived  in  which  the  existing  circumstances 
made  apparant  the  great  advantages  to  the  world  such  a revela- 
tion would  afford.  The  age  was  one  of  great  intellectual  restless- 
ness. What  commercial  intercourse  that  then  existed  among 
mankind,  afforded  many  blessings  to  the  different  regions  of 
the  known  world.  The  little  oriental  traffic  that  percolated 
through  Mohammedan  channels  materially  enriched  those 
countries  of  Europe  that  then  monopolized  it.  The  Indies, 
with  the  fabled  land  of  Cathay,  the  mines  of  Golconda,  the 
golden  kingdoms  of  Cipango  and  Mango,  were  themes  in 
which  imagination  ran  riot.  Of  all  the  channels  of  enterprise, 
maritime  discovery  was  the  most  tempting,  and  it  was  making 
rapid  strides  of  progress.  The  compass  ami  astrolabe  had  been 
recently  adapted  to  navigation.  But  the  pursuit  of  exploration 
had  not  yet  reached  a basis  of  scientific  probability,  and  much 
absurd  fiction  was  mingled  with  ascertained  fact. 

The  genius  who  grasped  the  great  problem  of  maritime  dis- 
covery, who,  by  his  noble  work,  opened  to  civilization  a new 
theatre  of  action,  was  a sea-farer  of  the  city  of  Genoa ; one  of 
humble  condition,  but  who,  through  years  of  scientific  research 
and  a life  of  patient  toil,  wrought  out  the  theories  which  at  last 
he  so  triumphantly  verified.  But  the  first  visible  development 
had  occurred  ages  before,  when  a rude  and  unlettered  sea-ranger 
had  been  driven,  by  adverse  winds,  across  a sea  which  he  had 
thought  to  be  boundless,  to  a land  whose  existence  had  never 
entered  his  imagination. 

2 — b.  & j.  co. 


Before  proceeding  to  allude  further  to  the  great  discoveries 
of  Columbus  and  his  successors,  we  will  recount,  as  far  as  his- 
tory affords  data,  the  exploits  of  those  adventurous  and  ignorant 
seamen  of  Northern  Europe,  who,  nearly  five  hundred  years 
previously,  had  involuntarily  found  a continent  beyond  the 
wild  Atlantic,  which  was  then  known  as  the  “Sea  of  Dark- 
ness,” and  regarded  by  mariners  with  extreme  dread  and  super- 
stition. 

Those  hardy  people,  called  Northmen,  or  Norsemen,  were 
Scandinavians,  who  then  inhabited  that  portion  of  Europe  em- 
braced in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  ana  Finland,  and  being 
a brave,  adventurous  race,  accustomed  to  hardships  and  possess- 
ed with  nautical  skill,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  nor- 
thern seas,  and  became  a terror  to  other  nations,  more  honestly 
engaged  in  maritime  traffic,  by  whom  they  were  regarded  as 
pirates  and  freebooters.  Their  vessels  were  a craft  of  a few 
tons  burthen,  rudely  equipped,  clumsily  rigged,  always  car- 
rying on  the  prow  the  image  of  the  head  of  a dragon  or  somo 
imaginary  monster,  and  generally  commanded  by  the  sons  of 
Jarls,  or  Earls,  who  were  themselves  but  retired  sea-robbers. 
The  historical  chronicles  of  Iceland,  called  the  Saga,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  great  research  by'  modern  historians, 
furnish  much  data  and  many  interesting  facts  concerning  those 
wild  rovers  of  the  sea.  Those  pirate  captains  were  called  Vik- 
ings, and  they  were  as  severe  and  tyrannical,  over  their  ma- 
riners and  fighting  men,  as  they  were  remorseless  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  victims.  Lawless  marauders,  as  were  the  Vik- 
ings and  their  followers,  they  were  the  best  and  most  adventur- 
ous navigators  of  the  age,  as  well  as  fearless  and  redoubtable 
warriors. 

The  following  lines  from  “Satanella”  most  truly  represent 
the  boldness  of  their  character : 

“ Rovers,  rulers  of  the  sea. 

Wilder  than  the  wild  waves  we, 

Merry  men  in  storm  and  fight. 

Danger’s  true  name  is  delight" 

As  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  they 
had  discovered  and  established  colonies,  or  stations,  on  the 
Faroe  Islands,  whence  they  made  frequent  and  bloody  incur- 
sions into  Scotland  and  England,  and  whence,  about  that  time, 
a commander  named  Naddok,  on  one  of  his  expeditions,  pene- 
trated so  far  north  that  he  sighted  the  hitherto  unknown  island 
of  Iceland.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  disgusted  than  other- 
wise at  its  bleak  barrenness,  for  he  made  no  attempt  at  occupa- 
tion ; but  after  skirting  its  shores  and  mountains,  called  it 
Snowland,  and  returned  home. 

Subsequently,  “a  certain  pyrate,  whose  name  was  Flokko,” 
(this  is  the  language  of  the  historical  chronicles  of  Iceland,) 
having  heard  Naddok’s  account,  set  sail  for  the  new  country  in 
865,  and  being  resolved  not  only  to  see,  but  to  colonize  it  he 
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took  with  him,  from  Norway,  some  families,  implements,  and 
cattle,  for  that  purpose.  This,  of  course,  was  not  a piratical 
outfit. 

The  Vikings  having  no  knowledge  of  the  mariner’s  compass, 
Flokko  took  with  him  three  ravens,  which  had  previously  re- 
ceived the  rite  of  consecration  from  the  priests  of  the  pagan 
god  Odin.  These  birds  were  depended  on  to  give  the  navigator 
information  in  regard  to  the  proximation  of  land.  When  a few' 
days  out  he  liberated  the  first  raven,  w'hich  at  once  returned  in 
the  direction  w'hence  the  ship  had  come,  and  led  him  to  infer 
that  there  was  no  land  nearer  than  the  port  from  which  he  had  | 
sailed.  Farther  on,  the  second  bird  was  released,  and,  after  i 
hovering  in  a confused  manner  for  some  time,  returned  to  the 
vessel.  Two  days  later,  upon  being  again  set  free,  it  rose  to  a ' 
great  height,  and  then  sped  straight  to  the  northwest.  The  j 
Viking  followed  the  feathered  pilot,  and  soon  reached  the  land 
of  his  search.  ; 

The  colony  proving  a failure,  Flokko  and  his  people  returned 
to  Norway,  perhaps  as  much  disgusted  with  the  country  as 
Naddok  had  been,  tor  they  gave  discouraging  reports  of  it,  and 
bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Ireland. 

In  the  year  874,  A.  D.,  the  Earl  of  Ingolf,  who  had,  in  some 
way,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  king— Harold  the  Fair- 
haired, of  Norway — put  his  family  and  all  his  goods  on  board  a 
ship  and  fled  to  Iceland,  where  he  established  a colony,  which 
proved  a permanent  one,  and  which  has  now  an  existence  of 
over  one  thousand  years  duration. 

Not  long  after  the  settlement  of  Iceland,  a sailor  named 
Gunnbiorn,  upon  one  occasion,  had  them  is  fortuneto  be  blown 
off  the  coast,  before  an  easterly  gale,  across  the  narrow  sea 
which  separates  the  island  from  Greenland,  and  thrown  upon 
the  coast  of  that  inhospitable  country.  .From  thence  he  suc- 
ceeded in  returning  to  Iceland,  bringing  glowing  accounts  of 
his  new  discovery.  But  no  colonists  went  there  until  985, 
when  Earl  Eric,  the  Red,  himself  an  outlaw  in  Norway,  as 
Ingolf  had  been,  fled  his  country  and  migrated  to  Greenland, 
from  whence  he  spread  such  favorable  reports,  (after  the  custom 
of  founders  of  new  colonies,)  that  in  the  year  989,  twenty-five 
vessels,  loaded  with  families,  goods,  and  cattle,  sailed  for  the 
new  land.  Eleven  of  these  ships  were  unfortunately  lost  on  the 
passage,  but  fourteen  arrived  safely,  and  by  these  Greenland 
was  extensively  settled,  and  for  many  years  emigration  thence, 
from  Norway  and  Denmark,  was  considerable. 

In  the  year  A.  D.  1000,  there  was  a bold  young  Danish  Viking 
named  Biarn,  who,  returning  from  a long  voyage,  learned  that, 
during  his  absence,  his  father  named  Herjulf,  had  emigrated  to 
Greenland  and  joined  the  colony  of  Red  Eric.  He  immediately 
set  sail  thither,  without  even  discharging  his  cargo,  and  this 
hardy  Viking  ventured  upon  an  unknown  and  boisterous  ocean, 
in  the  midst  of  strong  weather,  in  his  rude,  tiny  vessel,  without 
a compass.  A heavy  gale  blowing  from  the  northeast,  amidst 
a thick  fog,  he  missed  his  destination,  and  after  being  driven 
for  many  days  before  the  wind,  he  came  in  sight  of  land  which 
he  at  once  knew  was  not  Greenland,  for  it  was  a flat  wooded 
country,  with  no  lofty  ice-hills  such  as  he  had  been  told  to  ex- 
pect. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  though  not  certainly  known,  that 
the  land  first  seen  by  Biarn  was  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia;  but 
whatever  it  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  and  his  crew 
were  the  first  Europeans  who  ever  saw  land  belonging  to  the 
North  American  Continent.  Little  did  they  comprehend  the 
magnitude  or  the  importance  of  their  discovery. 

The  crew  had  great  desire  to  go  on  shore,  but  the  captain  re- 
fused, and  turning  his  course  more  towards  the  north,  keeping 
well  out  at  sea,  sailed  for  two  days  and  nights,  after  which  he 
again  approached  the  coast,  but  still  found  the  same  low,  level 
shore,  thickly  timbered,  and  having  no  resemblance  to  the  land 
he  sought.  Again  he  stood  away  on  his  course  for  two  days, 
and  then  for  the  third  time  he  made  land.  This  he  found  to  be 
“high  and  mountainous,  with  snowy  mountains.”  By  sailing 
close  along  the  shore,  he  discovered  it  to  be  an  island,  not  the 
haven  he  wished  for,  and  once  more  he  stood  out,  and  ran  before 
a brisk  northwest  wind  for  three  days  and  nights,  when  at  last 
he  saw  the  rugged  coast  of  Greenland,  and  soon  had  the  joy  of 
meeting  his  father,  whom  he  had  so  long  sought. 

When  Biarn  related  to  Earl  Eric,  and  the  other  colonists,  the 
story  of  his  involuntary  voyage  to  the  unknown  country,  he 
was  censured  by  them  for  having  failed  toexplore  or  land  upon 
it.  But  his  chief  desire  was  to  reach  the  land  where  his  father 
had  made  his  home,  and  after  that  to  make  regular  voyages 
Between  Greenland  and  Norway,  in  which  traffic  he  hoped  to 
realize  much  gain.  Now  that  he  had  reached  the  place  where 
his  father  had  settled,  called  Herjulfness,  he  was  too  much  over- 


joyed to  indulge  in  any  regret  for  his  neglect  to  explore  the 
lands  he  had  seen,  or  to  feel  any  wish  to  return  to  them  for 
further  observation. 

To  the  sons  of  old  Eric  the  Red,  however,  and  particularly  to 
Leif,  the  eldest  of  them,  the  desire  to  visit  and  explore  the  new 
regions  which  Biarn  had  seen,  became  overpowering,  and  with 
Eric’s  sanction  he  purchased,  in  the  year  1001,  Biarn’s  ship, 
and  fitted  her  for  the  cruise.  A crew  of  thirty-five  men  were 
employed,  and  Biarn  himself  consented  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition. The  old  Earl  himself  had  been  prevailed  upon  by 
his  son  to  command,  but  as  he  was  riding  to  the  port  from 
whence  the  vessel  was  to  depart,  the  horse  on  which  he  rode, 
stumbled  and  threw  the  old  Viking  to  the  ground.  Profoundly 
superstitious,  he  saw  an  omen,  which  he  declared  was  a warn- 
ing to  him  to  attempt  no  more  voyages  for  the  discovery  of 
new  countries.  His  son  Leif  then  sailed  in  command  of  the 
vessel,  which  left  her  port  most  auspiciously,  and  stretched 
boldly  away  soiithwestwardlv  over  the  unknown  sea. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Leif  to  retrace,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  vessel’s  former  track,  thus  to  make,  first  the  high  rugged 
island  which  Biarn  had  last  seen,  and  from  thence  to  skirt  the 
land  until  he  should  reach  the  other  points  seen  bv  the  hold 
young  navigator.  The  voyage  prospered,  and  indue  time  they 
saw  before  them  the  lofty  hills,  which  Biarn  at  once  recognized 
as  those  of  the  island  whence  he  had  taken  his  last  departure. 
It  was  not  intended  to  stop  long  here,  hut  the  new  commander 
went  on  shore  and  made  some  explorations,  which  showed  him 
that  it  was  a most  forbidding  place,  the  entire  space  from  the 
sea  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  being  covered  with  flat  stones, 
which  lav  so  thickly,  that  no  soil  or  vegetation  appeared  among 
them.  With  a feeling  of  disappointment  he  named  the  discov- 
ery H el l u land,  from  the  word  hella,  which  in  the  Norse  dialect, 
signifies  a flat  stone.  Then  he  re-embarked,  and  after  a further 
exploration  by  water,  among  the  deep  bays,  harbors,  and  coves, 
with  which  the  island  was  greatly  indented,  he  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  seek  the  lands  which  had  first  greeted  the  eves  of 
Biarn — that  level  wooded  country  which  he  had  described,  and 
which  seemed  like  a paradise  to  the  imaginations  of  those  rough 
rovers,  whose  whole  lives  had  been  spent  upon  the  stormy  seas, 
and  among  the  glaciers  and  wild  crags  of  the  barren  north. 

Keeping  away  to  the  southwest,  he  again  made  land;  this 
time  a fair  looking  region,  covered  with  trees,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Mark  land  (or  Woodland.)  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  was  the  island  now  known  as  Cape  Breton. 

Beyond  this  he  made  another  landing,  finding  still  the  same 
distinguishing  natural  features.  But  his  love  of  adventure  and 
thirst  for  discovery  was  not  yet  quenched,  and  he  again  stood 
bravely  on  towards  the  southwest  before  a brisk  northerly  wind. 
After  three  days  and  nights,  steadily  on  this  course,  again  came 
the  welcome  cry  of  land,  and  while  waiting  for  good  weather  a 
landing  was  made  to  examine  the  region.  It  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  settled,  precisely  where  this  land  was,  but  beyond 
doubt,  was  a part  of  the  New  England  coast,  and  it  is  quite 
generally  believed  to  have  been  the  island  of  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard, south  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Leif  made  a short  stay  here,  then  coasted  along  the  shore  and 
proceeded,  as  the  Saga  records,  “ up  a river  which  came  through 
a lake.”  Here  he  ordered  the  vessel  to  be  securely  moored,  and 
preparations  to  be  made  for  winter  quarters.  Autumn  had  al- 
ready made  its  appearance,  but  rude  nouses  were  speedily  built 
and  soon  all  was  made  secure.  Among  the  crew  was  a man 
named  Tyrker — not  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  but  a South- 
ron, from  the  land  of  Vineyards — and  he,  in  one  of  his  rambles 
on  shore,  found  grapes  in  profusion,  growing  wild  in  the  woods. 
The  discovery  was  hailed  with  great  jov  by  these  Northmen, 
who  had  never  seen  grapes  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  or  Norway. 
The  ripe  grapes  were  freely  gathered  and  eaten  by  Leif’s  people, 
which  they  found  delicious  to  the  taste,  and  they  cured  great 
quantities  of  them  bv  drying  in  the  sun.  Leif  was  highly 
elated  with  the  mild  climate  and  the  delicious  fruit,  and  in  his 
ectasy  he  named  the  country  1 'inland — the  Home  of  the  Vine. 
Soon,  however,  the  bright  days  of  Indian  Summer  were  gone, 
and  the  snow  storms  and  shrill  winds  of  winter  came  ; but  the 
Viking’s  crew  had  seen  the  deeper  snows  of  Norway,  and  had 
felt  the  sting  of  the  icy  gales  which  roar  across  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, and  they  could  laugh  at  the  rigors  of  a New  England  winter. 
During  this  season  they  gathered  great  store  of  the  different 
kinds  of  timber  and  wood,  which  grew  so  profusely  in  “ Vin- 
land,”  but  were  scarce  and  highly  prized  in  their  own  country. 
On  the  opening  of  Spring,  they  loaded  their  ship  with  these, 
and  ihen  filling  their  long  boat,  and  all  available  space  on  the 
vessel  with  dried  grapes,  they  left  their  winter  home  and  sailed 
for  Greenland.  On  the  homeward  voyage,  a day  or  two  before 
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his  arrival,  Leif  rescued  and  saved  a shipwrecked  crew,  which 
he  brought  along  to  the  port  of  his  destination.  One  of  these 
was  a woman,  named  Gudrid,  wife  of  the  captain  of  the  wreck- 
ed vessel,  who  soon  died,  and  then  his  widow  married  Thorstein 
a brother  to  Leif,  and  son  of  the  Earl,  Erie  the  Red. 

The  place  where  Leif  and  his  followers  had  passed  the  winter, 
and  which  they  had  named  Vinland,  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  on  an  arm  of  Narragansett  Bay,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Taunton  River,  and  near  to  the  present  town  of 
Tiverton,  in  Rhode  Island.  And  of  this  land,  the  explorers 
brought  back  to  Greenland  the  most  marvelous  accounts.  It 
was,  they  said,  a region  of  almost  unbroken  summer  (it  is  not  I 
strange  that  they  thought  it  such,  considering  how  cold  and  I 
sterile  was  the  land  which  they  called  home).  And  they  told 
how  delightful  was  its  location,  how  great  its  fertility,  and  how  j 
abundant  its  rich  fruits  and  rare  woods.  They  indulged  to  the  ] 
full,  that  propensity  which  is  everywhere  found  in  human 
nature,  anu  which  seems  to  be  universal  among  those  who  visit 
remote  regions  : gross  exaggeration  of  facts  relating  to  the  won- 
ders they  had  seen  in  their  mysterious  journeyings.  If  they  J 
did  not  paint  these  in  colors  as  glowing  as  those  in  which  the 
Spanish  explorers  depicted  the  golden  El  Dorado  and  the  Foun- 
tain of  Youth,  it  was  probably  less  on  account  of  their  stricter  j 
adherence  to  truth,  than  because  they  lacked  the  vivid  and 
gorgeous  imaginations  of  the  Southern  adventurers. 

So  the  wonderful  tale  went  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  newly 
discovered  land  became  known  as  “ Vinland  the  Good,”  and  its 
enterprising  discoverer  received  the  name  of  “ Leif  the  Fortun-  I 
ate.”  Soon  the  story  was  carried  to  Norway  and  Denmark, 
from  whence,  eventually,  it  was  heard  of  in  a dim,  vague  way, 
in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Soon  after  Leif’s  return,  he  made  a journey  to  Norway,  and 
while  there  became  converted  from  the  Norse  paganism  to 
Christianity,  and  when  he  again  returned  to  Greenland,  he  took 
with  him  some  Christian  priests,  which  act  greatly  incensed  : 
his  father — for  Red  Eric  was  firm  in  his  pagan  faith,  and  con- 
tinued unshaken  in  the  worship  of  the  Viking’s  gods,  Odin  and 
Thor,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after. 

Having  now,  by  his  father’s  death,  become  the  head  of  the 
family,  Leif  unwillingly  abandoned  the  project  which  he  enter- 
tained of  another  voyage  to  Vinland  the  Good ; and,  indeed,  he 
resolved  henceforth  to  live  quietly  at  home,  as  his  father  had 
done,  and  so  no  more  was  ever  heard  of  the  ocean  adventures  or 
exploits  of  Leif  the  Fortunate. 

But  his  brother  Thorvald  (who  had  also  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion  through  the  labors  of  the  Norwegian  priests)  took 
up  the  enterprise,  and  soon  departed,  in  his  brother’s  ship,  for 
the  western  land,  where  he  arrived  safely  after  a short  and 
prosperous  voyage. 

Having  without  difficulty  found  the  houses  erected  by  his 
brother,  he  took  possession,  and  there  passed  the  winter. 

The  next  year  he  pushed  his  explorations  far  to  the  west- 
ward, (probably  through  Long  Island  Sound),  as  far  as  “another 
lake  through  which  a river  flowed  to  the  sea.”  The  explorers 
were  enchanted  with  the  green  grass,  the  groves  of  great  trees, 
and  abundance  of  vegetable  growth  which  were  all  so  strange 
to  them.  They  made  many  landings  upon  the  Islands,  and 
each  time  their  joy  and  admiration  was  increased. 

Thorvald  and  his  men  also  passed  the  following  winter  in  the 
cabins  built  by  Leif,  and  again,  in  the  spring,  made  voyages 
and  journeyings  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  passing  Cape 
Cod,  and,  it  is  supposed,  penetrating  up  Massachusetts  Bay  as 
far  as  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

The}'  had  never  yet  seen  any  of  the  natives  of  the  country, 
until,  upon  one  of  their  expeditions,  they  suddenly  came  upon 
three  boats,  made  of  skins,  and  set  up  as  tents.  Under  these 
were  nine  savages,  asleep.  The  Viking  and  his  men  had  the 
greatest  contempt  for  these  beings,  and  bestowed  on  them  the 
name  of  Skraellings,  which,  in  the  Norse  language,  was  a term 
of  the  bitterest  opprobium.  In  fact,  they  considered  them  as 
no  better  than  wild  beasts ; and  so.  when  they  found  these, 
sleeping  so  quietly,  and  unconsiousof  danger,  they  followed  the 
instincts  of  their  Northern  nature,  and  falling  at  once  upon  the 
unoffending  natives,  they  slew  all  but  one,  who  escaped  with 
his  life,  greatly  terrified. 

As  they  came  to  a pleasant  point  of  land,  covered  with  the 
dark  evergreen  of  nr  trees,  Thorvald  said  to  his  followers: 

“ Here,  on  this  cape  would  I wish  to  raise  my  dwelling.”  He 
little  thought  how  soon  his  desire  would  be  realized. 

The  frightened  native,  who  had  escaped  slaughter  by  the 
Northmen,  had  aroused  great  numbers  of  his  people,  who  were 
then  determined  to  avenge  the  cruel  murder  of  their  compan- 
ions, and  remained  hidden  until  an  opportunity  should  present 


itself.  So,  a little  further  on,  at  a time  when  the  party  of  ex- 
plorers were  resting  in  fancied  security,  they  were  surprised  by 
the  sound  of  the  terrible  war-whoop,  and  an  attack  by  a great 
number  of  the  Skraellings.  In  dismay  they  fled  to  their  ves- 
sel, and  raised  the  wooden  shield,  behind  which  they  were  wont 
to  fight  their  enemies.  From  thence  they  discharged  their  ar- 
rows, and  soon  the  natives  retired,  but  not  until  one  of  the 
white  men  had  been  wounded  in  the  side,  by  a dart  from  the 
Skraellings.  The  wounded  man  was  none  other  than  Thorvald 
himself;  and  when  he  withdrew  the  dart  from  the  wound,  and 
knew  that  his  hurt  was  mortal,  he  told  his  followers  to  bear 
him  to  the  pleasant  promontory,  and  bury  him  there  among 
the  fir  trees.  “It  may  be”  said  he,  “that  it  was  a true  word 
which  I spake,  that  I would  dwell  there  for  a time;  there  shall 
ve  bury  me,  and  set  crosses  at  my  feet  and  head,  and  call  the 
place  KroMHune**,*  forever  in  all  time  to  come.”  His  men  obeyed 
the  dying  command  of  the  young  sea-king,  and  left  him  there, 
with  the  ('hristian  cross  (the  first  ever  erected  on  the  American 
Continent)  marking  the  s]K>t  where  he  slept  in  peace  beneath 
the  evergreens. 

The  party  was  now  without  a head,  and,  being  entirely  dis- 
heartened, returned  to  Greenland. 

Then,  Thorstein,  another  son  of  Eric,  victualled  a vessel  and 
sailed  in  search  of  the  body  of  his  brother,  resolved  to  bring  it 
back  to  the  family  tomb.  This  was  in  the  year  1005.  His 
company  numbered  twenty-five  men,  and  he  made  a most  faith- 
ful search,  but  failed  to  find  the  point  called  Krossaness,  and  so, 
after  a time,  returned  unsuccessful,  and  soon  after  died  of 
scurvy,  contracted  on  the  voyage.  Thorstein  was  the  last  of  the 
sons  of  Eric  who  ever  journeyed  to  America,  but  the  blood  of 
the  Red  Earl  would  not  be  still.  His  daughter,  Freydis,  sister  of 
Leif,  Thorvald  and  Thorstein,  next  planned  an  expedition  to 
the  land  of  vines.  She  was  the  wife  of  Thorvard,  the  captain 
of  a trading  ship;  and  he,  with  one  Thorffinn  Karlsefne,  a 
rich  merchant  of  Iceland,  fitted  out  three  vessels,  with  which 
they  sailed  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1007. 

The  wife  of  Karlsefne,  was  none  other  than  Gudrid,  the  widow 
of  Thorstein,  she  who  had  been  rescued  from  shipwreck  by  Leif, 
on  his  return  voyage  from  Vinland.  Besides  Freydis  and  Gud- 
rid, many  other  women  were  taken;  as  well  as  cattle,  imple- 
ments, and  abundant  stores,  for  it  was  intended  to  found  a per- 
manent colony.  ‘ 

The  company  numbered  more  than  one  hundred  persons, 
with  Thorffinn  in  command,  though  the  woman  Freydis,  was 
in  reality  the  master  spirit  of  the  enterprise. 

Their  outward  voyage  was  a prosperous  one.  On  arriving  at 
the  lands  near  their  destination,  thev  found  a huge  carcass  of  a 
whale  which  had  been  stranded  high  and  dry  upon  the  sandy 
shore,  and  this  was  not  only  a great  accession  to  their  commis- 
sariat, but  was  esteemed  as  most  delicious  food  by  those  hyper- 
borean epicures. 

It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  they  settled  at  the  place 
where  Leif  built  his  houses;  but  they  found  abundance  of  game 
and  fish,  and  great  trees  covered  with  grapes,  while  a Tittle 
way  off,  were  “fields  of  self-sown  wheat,  (by  which  is  proba- 
bly meant  the  Indian  maize).  Here  they  expected  to  pass  a 
pleasant  and  unmolested  life ; but  soon  they  were  visited  by 
the  “Skraellings,”  who  were  described  as  “black  and  ill- 
favored,  with  coarse  hair  on  the  head,  with  large  eyes  and 
broad  cheeks.”  Thev  seemed  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
uses  or  capabilities  of  edged  implements,  and  it  is  told  that  one 
of  them  playfully  handling  one  of  the  Norse  battle  axes,  appar- 
ently ignorant  that  it  was  a more  formidable  weapon  than 
those  of  their  own  rude  fashioning,  dealt  to  one  of  his  compan- 
ions a blow  which  was  instantly  fatal. 

These  natives,  however,  offered  no  violence  to  the  whites, 
but,  after  satisfying  their  curiosity,  went  away  for  a time ; soon 
however,  returning  in  great  numbers,  and  wishing  to  barter 
valuable  skins  and  furs  for  red  cloth,  of  which  the  colonists 
seem  to  have  had  a large  quantity,  and  with  which  the  natives 
were  greatly  pleased.  Cow’s  milk  was  also  freely  given  them 
by  the  colonists,  and  this  they  appreciated  highly. 

But  of  a sudden,  when  all  was  progressing  pleasantly,  a bull, 
belonging  to  Thorffinn,  burst  out  from  among  tfie  trees,  ana 
with  a roaring,  which  shook  the  very  earth,  rushed  full  upon 
the  poor  Skraellings,  who,  thereupon,  fled  to  their  boats  in  the 
greatest  terror.  For  a long  time  they  remained  away,  but  after 
awhile  they  returned  in  a great  body,  and  gave  battle  to  the 
Northmen,  who,  being  vastly  outnumbered,  fled  to  the  woods, 
after  many  had  been  killed  by  those  natives  whom  they  so 


*Krouane*s,  iu  the  None  language,  signifies  Orou  Cape,  and  this  place  ia  supposed  to  be 
Identical  with  the  point  now  called  Point  Alderton,  in  Boston  harbor. 
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much  despised ; and  it  is  related  that  they  would  all  have  been 
slaughtered,  but  that  Freydis,  seizing  a weapon  from  the  body 
of  one  of  the  slain  men,  rushed  upon  the  savages  with  great 
fury,  making  loud  and  piercing  cries  and  wild  gestures,  by  which 
the  Saga  says : they  were  as  much  terrified,  as  on  the  former 
occasion  they  had  been,  by  the  bellowing  of  the  bull.  They 
rushed  pell-mell  to  their  boats,  fled  in  dismay,  and  were  seen  no 
more. 

This  attack  and  its  results  greatly  discouraged  the  colonists  • 
who  at  once  demanded  of  their  leader  Karlsefne  that  they  should 
return  home  without  delay.  He,  being  a merchant  of  wealth 
and  consideration  in  Iceland,  acceded  to  their  wishes,  and  re- 
turned to  that  country,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  ease  and  splendor. 

But  Freydis,  being  a very  bold  and  ambitious  woman,  was 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  result.  She  wished  to  found  a 
permanent  colony,  in  which  herself  and  her  husband  Thorvard 
should  be  chief  personages. 

Three  years  later,  she  had  organized  another  expedition,  fitted 
out  in  partnership  with  two  brothers — Icelanders — named  Helgi 
and  Finnbagi.  In  1011,  they  sailed  for  the  place  where  Leif 
had  laid  his  winter  quarters  ten  years  before.  There  they  ar- 
rived without  accident  or  delay,  and  found  the  booths,  or  houses, 
still  standing,  and  in  tolerable  repair.  But  quietude  did  not 
reign  there.  In  fact,  peace  could  nowhere  long  exist,  where 
lived  the  fierce  and  ambitious  daughter  of  the  Red  Eric. 

She  quarreled  with  the  brothers,  Helgi  and  Finnbagi,  and 
plotted  to  take  their  lives;  inducing  Thorvard  also  to  enter  into 
the  infernal  conspiracy.  Inspired  by  her  malignant  counsel, 
Thorvard  persuaded  his  own  followers  to  join  the  plot,  and  to- 
gether they  fell  upon  the  brothers  and  their  company,  in  their 
separate  quarters,  and  slew  them. 

Of  these  unhappy  victims,  there  were  five  women,  whom  the 
male  conspirators  would  gladly  have  allowed  to  live,  but  the 
tiger  spirit  of  Freydis  would  not  have  it  so,  and  finding  that 
her  followers  refused  to  do  the  murder,  she  killed  all  with  her 
own  hand,  disregarding  their  piteous  appeals  for  mercy. 

Nothing  but  disaster  and  gloom  followed  this  bloody  deed, 
and  the  long  and  dreary  winter  which  ensued  was  filled  with 
remorse  and  dread  for  the  guilty  colonists.  So  when  the  spring 
came  again,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  abandon  the  settle- 
ment and  return  to  Greenland. 

When  Leif,  the  Fortunate,  was  told  of  his  sister’s  crimes,  he 
debated  whether  he  should  visit  a just  punishment  upon  her; 
but  his  brotherly  feeling  prevailed,  and  he  allowed  her  to  es- 
cape with  her  life,  but  disowned  her,  and  predicted  for  her 
remaining  years,  only  woe  and  execration,  which,  the  chronicle 
says,  was  completely  fulfilled. 

This  was  the  last  Norse  expedition  to  the  American  coast, 
of  which  there  is  any  account,  which  seems  at  all  authentic. 
One  Saga  has  it  that  the  place  was  visited  several  times  after- 
ward— among  these  visitors  being  a priest  named  Eric,  who 
saw  the  land  in  1321,  but  of  this  there  is  great  doubt,  and  we 
are  left  to  conclude  that  the  entire  period  during  which  the 
Northmen  sailed  to,  and  transiently  occupied,  the  place  which 
they  called  Vinland,  covered  a space  of  less  than  fifteen  years. 
Why  such  an  enticing  field  should  have  been  so  suddenly 
abandoned  by  them,  must  always  be  a mystery.  Certainly  it 
could  not  have  been  through  dread  of  the  savage  natives,  for 
those  ocean  freebooters  hardly  knew  fear;  and  it  could  not 
have  been  that  they  thought  the  country  not  worth  the  occu- 
pation, for  the  land  seemed  limitless  in  extent,  and  far  richer 
and  more  productive  than  any  which  they  had  ever  dwelt  in. 
The  most  reasonable  theory  is,  that  the  cause  lay  in  the  over- 
whelming troubles  which  we  know  came  upon  Greenland  and 
Iceland  soon  after,  resulting  in  the  total  extinguishment  of  the 
colonies  in  the  former  country,  and  in  the  almost  complete 
abandonment  of  navigation  in  the  northern  waters. 

A frightful  disease,  known  as  the  Black  Death,  spread  over 
the  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  and  from  thence  was  com- 
municated to  Iceland  and  Greenland,  resulting  almost  in  depop- 
ulation. In  the  midst  of  this  visitation,  the  Esquimaux  opened 
unrelenting  war  on  the  Greenland  settlements,  and  to  add  to 
these  horrors,  there  occurred  two  successive  winters  of  such  ex- 
treme severity,  that  the  adjacent  seas  were  blocked  with  ice  of 
incredible  thickness,  and  forever  cut  off  the  settlers  from  their 
fellow  men.  That  was  the  last  ever  heard  of  the  colony  founded 
by  Eric  the  Red.  All  knowledge  of  the  country  called  Green- 
land, faded  away  into  a shadowy  tradition;  and  it  was  not  until 
ages  afterward,  that  its  re-discovery  brought  it  again  to  the 
remembrance  of  men.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  in 
the  oblivion  which  settled  down  on  the  parent  country  (as 
Greenland  might  properly  be  called)  the  veil  of  forgetfulness 


should  also  fall  on  the  half  known  land,  which  her  sons  had 
discovered. 

The  story  is  shadowy  and  incomplete,  and  might,  by  many, 
be  regarded  as  mythical,  but  for  the  proofs  which  exist  in 
clearly  cut  Runic  inscriptions,  engraved  on  the  face  of  rocks 
near  the  town  of  Dighton,  in  southeastern  Massachusetts, 
which  remain  there  now,  as  they  were  found  bv  the  Puritan 
settlers  who  came  there  in  1020,  and  give  authentic  support  to 
the  Saga’s  romantic  account  of  the  Northmen’s  voyages  to 
Vinland. 

As  we  have  said,  the  knowledge  of  the  discoveries  of  Biarn 
and  Leif,  slowly  spread  from  Norway  to  other  portions  of 
Europe. 

In  seventy-five  years,  it  had  reached  Germany,  being  brought 
there  by  a historian  called  Adam,  of  Bremen,  who  had  visited 
Sweden  at  that  time. 

By  most  of  those  who  heard  these  rumors,  they  were  regarded 
as  mere  inventions;  but  the  mind  of  Columbus — nearly  five 
hundred  years  later — accepted  them  as  possibilities,  to  sav  the 
least ; and  it  is  known  that  he  made  a journey  to  Iceland  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  how  far  they  were  true.  We  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  he  received  them  as  substantiating  the 
theories  which  he  had  deduced  from  his  scientific  investigations 
— whether  they  made  him  more  firm  in  his  determination  to 
solve  the  great  problem  which  was  the  idea  of  his  life — but 
whether  they  did  or  not,  can  never  bedim  the  surpassing  lus- 
tre of  his  achievements,  or  cause  us  to  give  any  name  but  that 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  honor  of  First  Discoverer  of  the 
land  we  live  in.  To  render  a proper  appreciation  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  great  undertaking,  and  the  innumerable  obstacles 
and  difficulties  with  which  it  would  necessarily  be  associated 
at  that  unlettered  age  of  the  world,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
give  the  following 

SKETCH  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born  in  Genoa,  Italy,  about  the 
year  1435,  and  died  at  Valladolid,  Spain,  May  20,  1506.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Domenico  Colombo,  after  the  custom  of 
the  time  he  Latinized  his  name  into  Columbus.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  he  says  that  his  ancestors,  like  himself,  followed  the 
seas.  By  some  means  he  received  a good  education,  though  it 
was  at  a time  when  many  of  the  nobles  could  not  write.  At 
this  period  the  Genose  were  striving  with  the  Venetians  for  the 
mastery  of  the  sea,  maritime  service  was  the  readiest  avenue  to 
wealth  and  power,  and  his  predictions  in  that  direction  were 
encouraged  by  his  father.  In  14411,  he  entered  the  marine  ser- 
vice of  his  native  country,  in  which  twenty  years  were  passed 
afloat,  but  no  continuous  record  of  his  career  was  preserved.  In 
the  year  1470,  he  found  his  way  to  Lisbon,  capital  of  Portugal, 
where  he  remained  for  fourteen  years,  supporting  himself  by 
drawing  charts,  and  making  occasional  voyages.  Not  long 
after  he  became  a resident  of  Lisbon,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Bartolommes  di  Palestrello,  a distinguished  Italian  naviga- 
tor in  the  service  of  the  King.  The  lady’s  father  died  a short 
time  after  the  marriage.  Columbus  received  the  deceased  navi- 
gator’s papers  and  journals,  (a  valuable  legacy  for  one  whose 
mind  was  already  engrossed  with  the  idea  of  maritime  discov- 
ery) and  resided  for  a time  on  his  wife’s  small  estate  at  Porto 
Santo,  one  of  the  Madeira  islands.  Here  he  was  informed  of  a 
piece  of  curiously  carved  wood  being  washed  ashore  in  a west- 
erly gale  ; of  a carved  paddle  being  picked  up  450  leagues  west 
of  Portugal ; that  canes  of  tropical  growth  had  been  washed  on 
the  Madeiras,  huge  pines  on  the  Azores,  and  that  even  twro 
drowned  men,  of  appearance  unlike  Europeans,  had  been  found 
on  the  shore  of  the  island  of  Flores — all  of  which  had  evidently 
came  from  the  west.  These  all  tended  to  corroborate  and 
establish  in  his  mind  any  views  he  had  previously  entertained. 
In  1477,  he  made  a voyage  to  Iceland,  and  the  sea  beyond, 
which  he  was  astonished  to  find  not  frozen.  But  it  is  not  known 
that  his  mind  had  conceived  an  idea  beyond  the  discovery  of  a 
western  passage  to  Asia,  that  he  even  expected  to  discover  a 
new  continent,  or  that  he  knew  he  had  done  so.  His  expecta- 
tion was,  in  sailing  west,  to  reach  the  Indies.  Geographical 
knowledge  was  very  limited  and  indefinite  at  that  age  of  the 
world.  The  text  book  of  the  time,  the  Imago  Mundi.  advanced 
the  idea  that  the  sea  extends  between  Spain  and  the  Indies — 
qtioc  principal  Or  dm  tin  et  Occulcnti h mnt  prone , cum  mare  parvum  ea 
separet  ex  altera  parte  terroe.  Columbus  did  not  originate  the  sup- 
position that  land  lay  to  the  westward,  but  his  matured  views 
were,  that  the  earth  is  spherical ; that  Asia  extended  to  a paral- 
lel now  indicated  by  about  180°  E.  from  Greenwich,  and  that  a 
navigable  ocean  only  intervened  between  Europe  and  Asia 
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which  was  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  earth’s  circumference. 
History  records  that  he  first  applied  for  aid  to  make  his  great 
voyage  of  discovery,  to  his  native  republic  of  Genoa,  and  was 
refused.  Thence  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  remitted  the 
subject  to  his  special  committee  of  maritime  affairs,  and  like- 
wise to  his  privy  council.  These,  after  many  delays,  reported 
against  the  project,  and  Columbus,  wearied  and  disgusted,  hav- 
ing spent  nearly  ten  years  in  fruitless  efforts,  in  1484,  went  to 
Spain.  Here  he  finally  succeeded,  after  numerous  attempts 
and  failures,  and  long,  perplexing  delays,  in  getting  the  atten- 
tion of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  again  was  his  stupendous 
project  referred  to  a council  of  learned  men,  mostly  ecclesias- 
tics, under  the  presidency  of  the  Queen’s  Confessor.  Seven 
years  more  of  valuable  time  was  uselessly  spent ; the  confer- 
ence, instead  of  making  prompt  investigation  on  scientific 
grounds,  controverted  the  project  on  scriptural  texts ; and  it 
was  not  until  1491,  after  many  renewed  applications,  that  the 
learned  commission  reported,  and  then  pronounced  it  “ vain  and 
impossible,  and  not  becoming  great  princes  to  engage  in  on  such 
slender  grounds  as  had  been  adduced.”  During  this  long  period 
of  hope  deferred,  Columbus  must  have  been  possessed  with  re- 
markable perseverance,  and  no  one  without  the  most  patient 
temperament  could  have  sustained  himself  with  such  undimin- 
ished confidence.  The  report  of  the  committee  in  1491  was  a 
death-blow  to  his  hopes,  and  he  meditated  laying  his  hopes 
before  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  But  some  friends  of  Palos,  a town 
where  dwelt  the  most  experienced  and  enterprising  mariners  of 
Spain,  interceded  at  the  opportune  moment,  proffered  assist- 
ance, and  aided  in  again  getting  the  attention  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  One  of  those  who  espoused  his  cause  was  an  exper- 
ienced navigator  named  Alonzo  Pinzon,  who  not  only  offered  to 
advance  money,  but  to  command  a ship.  At  length,  through 
the  offer  of  the  Queen  herself  to  render  the  desired  aid,  at  her 
own  expense,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  The  document  was  signed  April  17,  1492,  and  in 
three  months  thereafter  the  expedition,  consisting  of  three 
ships,  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta,  and  the  Nina,  with  full  crews 
anu  provisions  for  one  year,  was  ready  to  sail.  In  officers  and 
men  there  were,  in  all,  120  souls.  On  Friday  morning,  August 
3,  1492,  the  little  expedition  set  sail.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  this 
connection,  to  trace  the  incidents  of  the  voyage.  At  2 o’clock 
a.  m.  of  Friday,  October  12,  1492,  after  a prolonged  and  uncer- 
tain voyage  of  71  days,  the  signal  gun  was  fired  announcing 
the  discovery  of  land.  Rodring  Triana,  a sailor  of  the  Pinta, 
was  the  first  who  saw  the  new  world.  At  sunrise  the  boats 
were  rowed  to  the  shore,  and  Columbus,  bearing  the  royal  stan- 
dard of  Castile,  was  the  first  to  step  upon  the  beach  of  one  of 
the  Islands  of  the  West  Indies.  All  knelt  down,  kissing  the 
ground  with  tears  and  thanks  to  God.  Returning  to  Spain  on 
the  loth  day  of  March,  1493,  he  was  received  with  great  honors, 
and  subsequently  made  his  second,  third  and  fourth  voyages. 
It  was  on  the  third  voyage  that  he  approached  and  landed  at 
several  places  bordering  on  the  Mexican  gulf,  but  he  never 
knew  that  he  had  discovered  a great  continent.  His  last  expe- 
ditions were  all  deprived  of  complete  success  by  the  dissensions, 
quarrels,  and  mutinies  that  occurred  among  his  adventurous 
followers ; he  suffered  many  indignities,  and  was  the  victim 
of  malice,  misrepresentation,  and  ingratitude.  A conspiracy 
against  him  on  his  third  voyage  resulted  in  his  being  sent 
back  to  Spain  in  chains.  From  his  last  voyage  he  returned 
sick,  and  being  70  years  old,  broken  in  body,  he  died  without 
having  received  redress  for  his  wrongs  or  recognition  for  the 
great  service  he  had  rendered  mankind.  Ho  was  deprived  of 
the  honor  of  associating  his  name  with  that  of  the  new  found 
world,  and  not  until  after  his  death  was  his  valuable  life  appre- 
ciated. 

OTHER  EARLY  DISCOVERERS— OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY. 

On  the  5th  day  of  March,  1496,  John  Cabot  (Giovanni  Cabota, 
a Venitian),  and  his  three  sons  obtained  a patent  from  Henry 
VII.,  King  of  England,  authorizing  them  to  search  for  islands, 
provinces,  or  regions  in  the  eastern,  western  or  northern  seas. 
Under  this  charter  in  May,  1497,  ho  embarked  in  a single  vessel, 
accompanied  by  his  son  Sebastian,  sailed  west,  as  he  said,  700 
leagues,  and  on  June  24  following,  came  upon  land  which  he 
reported  to  have  been  a part  of  a continent.  He  sailed  along 
the  coast  for  about  300  leagues,  landed  at  several  places,  and 
planted  the  banners  of  England  and  Venice.  He  returned  to 
Bristol  in  August  of  the  same  year,  and  his  discoveries  are  said 
to  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  city  and  the  favor  of 
the  English  king.  But  for  reasons  that  can  only  be  conjectured, 
he  did  not  make  another  voyage,  and  the  place  and  time  of  his 
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death  are  unknown.  He  was  more  of  a practical  navigator 
than  a scholar,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  have  a proper 
conception  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  his  discoveries. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  been  associated  with  his  father’s 
expedition  of  the  year  previous,  led  forth,  in  May,  1498,  two 
ships,  and  a company  of  English  volunteers,  on  a voyage  in 
search  of  a short  western  passage  to  China  and  Japan.  He 
sailed  so  far  to  the  north,  that  in  tho  early  part  of  July,  the 
light  of  day  was  almost  continuous.  Finding  the  sea  full  of 
icebergs,  he  turned  more  to  the  south,  and  arrived  at  land 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Newfoundland. 
Pursuing  his  search,  he  reached  the  mainland  of  North  America, 
landed  in  many  places,  and  saw  natives  clad  in  skins  of  beasts. 
He  coasted  along  the  shore  as  far  south  as  Florida;  but  his 
object  had  been  to  find  a passage  to  the  rich  continent  of  Asia, 
and  though  he  had  discovered  an  immense  territory  under  a 
temperate  skv,  his  voyage  was  considered  a failure.  A navi- 
gator named  Vasco  da  Gama  had  reached  India  by  the  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  filled  the  world  with  his  fame. 
From  this  cause,  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots  were  considered 
of  little  value.  Though  spoken  of  in  English  annals  as  “Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  the  great  seaman,”  he  does  not  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed sufficient  learning  and  powers  of  description  to  impress 
upon  the  leading  minds  of  tho  old  world,  that  the  new  one, 
which  ho  had  discovered,  was  of  such  vast  importance  to  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  mankind. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  (Americus  Vespucius),  an  Italian  navi- 
gator, obtained  the  glory  of  associating  his  name  with  that  of 
the  new  found  world.  He  came  of  a noble  but  not  wealthy 
family,  and  received  a finished  education.  Later  in  life  he  was 
engaged  in  Commerce  at  Seville.  He  was  in  that  city  when 
Columbus  returned  from  his  first  voyage,  and  became  enamored 
with  a career  of  nautical  adventure  by  occasionally  meeting 
with  the  latter  and  listening  to  his  accounts  of  his  now  discov- 
eries. He  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  in  the  year  1499.  The 
expedition  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  other  points  of  the 
South  American  continent,  and  he  subsequently  made  other 
successful  voyages  of  discovery.  Being  a man  of  literary  attain- 
ments, he  was  enabled  to  write  descriptions  of  his  discoveries 
in  such  a manner  as  to  attract  special  attention  from  the  learned 
men  of  Europe,  and  in  this  particular  jMjssesscd  great  advantage 
over  his  predecessors  and  cotemporaries.  One  of  his  narratives 
was  published  at  Strasbourg  in  1505,  under  the  title  of  Ameri- 
cas Vesputius  de  Orbe  Antarctica  per  Regcrn  Portugallia » pridcr n 
inventa.  His  vivid  and  glowing  accounts  were  highly  interest- 
ing, and  being  the  earliest  published  description  of  the  new 
world,  was  called  by  his  name,  Amerigo,  or  America. 

Pinzon,  a companion  of  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage,  dis- 
covered the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  in  the  year  1500. 

In  1513,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  a Spanish  cavalier,  fitted  out 
a little  squadron  at  his  own  cost,  put  to  sea  from  Porto  Rico, 
and  directed  his  course  to  the  unexplored  west.  On  the  27th 
of  March,  Easter  Sunday,  called  in  Spanish,  Pasqua  Florida, 
the  Feast  of  Flowers,  he  came  in  sight  of  a region  which  he 
named  Florida. 

The  Spaniards  boldly  pushed  their  explorations  around  the 
entire  coast  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  South  American  Con- 
tinent, and  in  1521  sent  out  the  memorable  expedition  which 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

In  1524,  the  French  nation  sent  out  an  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Giovanni  Verazzano,  a Florentine.  After  a stormy 
voyage  of  fifty  days,  he  reached  the  main  land  of  North  Amer- 
ica, in  latitude  34°.  He  traced  the  coast  southward  for  fifty 
leagues,  and  then,  returning,  sailed  northward  as  far  as  Nova 
Scotia.  He  entered  and  explored  the  harbors  now  known  as 
New  York  and  Newport,  gathered  knowledge  concerning  the 
products  and  inhabitants  of  the  region,  and  claimed  for  the 
French  King,  the  whole  country  along  the  shores  of  which  he 
had  ranged,  under  the  name  of  New  France.  On  his  return  to 
Europe  he  prepared  a written  account  of  his  voyages,  which 
contains  the  earliest  description  extant  of  the  eastern  border 
of  what  is  now  the  United  States. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1534,  the  French  dispatched  Jacques 
Cartier  to  explore  and  colonize  the  new  world,  and  he  made 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  twenty  days.  lie  sailed  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  made  extensive  discoveries,  and  made  persistent 
attempts  at  colonization;  but  sickness,  scarcity,  and  severe 
weather  long  defeated  all  efforts  to  plant  a permanent  French 
colony  in  America. 

In  1539,  Hernando  de  Soto  set  sail  with  his  expedition  of 
600  men  for  exploration  and  conquest.  He  traversed  the  vast 
wilderness  from  the  Florida  coast  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
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after  two  years  of  hardships  and  misfortune,  met  his  death 
and  was  consigned  to  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  stream  he  had 
discovered. 

In  1562  and  1564,  the  Huguenots,  French  Protestants,  planted 
their  feeble  colonies  in  Florida. 

In  1564,  the  Spaniard,  Pedro  Menendez,  made  his  expedition 
to  Florida,  destroyed  the  Huguenot  colony,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States. 

In  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  obtained  a patent  from, 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  to  plant  a colony  in  North 
America.  He  led  his  expedition  to  Newfoundland,  but  failed 
to  establish  a colony. 

About  the  year  1580,  Sir  Francis  Drake  accomplished  his 
celebrated  voyage  around  the  globe.  This  was  an  event  highly 
auspicious  to  mercantile  enterprise,  and  stimulated  the  English 
in  their  plans  and  attempts  at  colonization. 

In  1584,  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a step-brother  of 
Gilbert,  renewed  the  effort  to  found  an  English  colony  in 
America,  and  as  the  planting  of  the  first  European  settlement 
on  Virginia  soil  belongs  to  his  genius  and  enterprise,  we  here- 
with present  a sketch  of  his  life. 

SKETCH  OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  born  at  HayeS,  Devonshire,  in  the 
year  1552,  and  was  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman  of  ancient 
family.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  distinguished  in  his  collegiate  studies,  but 
possessing  the  disposition  of  an  adventurer,  which  characteri- 
zed his  varied  career  throughout  his  whole  life.  When  at  the 
University  barely  a year,  he  volunteered  and  joined  a body  of 
troops  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  assist  the  Huguenots  of 
France.  After  serving  about  five  years  under  Admiral  C'oli- 
gni,  he  proceeded  to  the  Netherlands,  and  fought  under  the 
prince  of  Orange  against  the  Spaniards. 

His  return  to  England  was  at  a time  when  the  people's  minds 
were  filled  with  projects  for  exploring  and  colonizing  the  new 
world.  His  half  brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  had  just 
obtained  a liberal  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth  for  establishing 
a colony  in  America.  With  designs  of  promoting  fisheries  in 
Newfoundland,  Sir  Humphrey  fitted  out  his  expedition  in  1579, 
and  enlisted  Raleigh  in  the  scheme  of  colonization.  The  expe- 
dition was  a failure,  and  the  next  year  Raleigh  distinguished 
himself  in  Ireland  in  the  struggle  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of 
the  Desmonds.  It  was  shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  at 
this  time,  that  he  met  the  queen,  as  she  was  walking  one  day, 
when  he  spread  his  mantle  over  a wet  place  in  the  path  for  her 
to  tread  upon  it,  and  so  attracted  her  by  his  gallantry,  that  she 
at  once  admitted  him  to  her  court  and  loaded  him  with  honors. 

The  queen  employed  him  to  attend  the  French  ambassador 
Simier,  on  his  return  to  France,  and  afterward  to  escort  the 
duke  of  Anjou  to  Antwerp.  In  her  favor,  however,  Raleigh 
had  a powerful  rival  in  the  person  of  the  accomplished  earl  of 
Essex,  and  many  are  the  romantic  stories  related  of  the  assi- 
duity with  which  the  two  courtiers  endeavored  to  supplant 
each  other. 

But  such  an  inactive  life  being  so  contrary  to  Sir  Walter’s 
inclination  and  love  for  adventure,  he  soon  became  tired,  and 
made  use  of  his  influence  to  promote  a second  expedition  to 
America.  Under  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert’s  patent  a second  expe- 
dition was  undertaken  in  1583,  and  five  vessels  sailed  under  his 
command  for  Plymouth  on  the  11th  of  June  of  that  year.  By 
an  accident  Raleigh  was  not  permitted  to  join  the  expedition 
in  person,  and  Gilbert,  with  four  of  his  vessels,  reached1  New- 
foundland, of  which  he  took  possession,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  his  charter.  The  finest  ship  of  the  fleet  had  turned 
back  when  only  two  days  out ; another  was  abandoned  at  New- 
foundland; a third  was  lost  with  nearly  one  hundred  men;  and 
Gilbert  himself  went  down  with  one  of  the  remaining  two,  in 
a violent  storm  on  the  voyage  home. 

Raleigh,  so  far  from  being  intimidated  by  the  melancholy 
fate  of  his  relative,  or  disheartened  by  the  unprofitable  and 
disastrous  termination  of  most  of  the  voyages  to  America, 
undertook  during  the  very  next  year  an  expedition  to  the  coast 
of  North  America.  Obtaining  from  Elizabeth  an  ample  patent, 
and  the  title  of  lord  proprietor  over  an  extensive  region,  he 
fitted  out  two  vessels  under  the  command  of  experienced  navi- 
gators, and  abandoning  the  idea  of  further  efforts  at  the  cold 
north,  with  its  barren  snows,  its  storms,  and  certain  evils,  he 
directed  that  his  sails  should  be  set  for  the  sunny  south,  where 
he  was  sure  to  find  a fertile  soil  and  a delightful  climate.  This 
expedition  reached  Ocracoke  inlet,  on  the  shore  of  the  present 
state  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1584,  and  after 


being  hospitably  entertained  by  the  savages  on  Roanoke  island, 
and  exploring  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  September.  The  glowing  description  given  by  the 
adventurers,  on  their  return,  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  mildness  of  the  climate,  so  delighted 
the  queen,  that  she  named  the  country  Virginia  as  a memorial 
of  her  unmarried  state  of  life.  She  also  conferred  upon  Ral- 
eigh the  honor  of  knighthood. 

Now  being  a member  of  parliament  for  Devonshire,  Raleigh 
obtained  a bill  confirming  his  patent,  raised  a company  of  colo- 
nists, and  in  1585  sent  out  under  command  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  a fleet  of  seven  vessels  with  one  hundred  and  eight 
emigrants.  The  colony  landed  at  Roanoke  island  about  the 
first  of  July,  and  Ralph  Lane  was  appointed  bv  Raleigh  its 
governor.  Grenville  soon  afterward  returned  to  England  with 
the  fleet,  capturing  a Spanish  prize  on  his  wav.  During  this 
time  Raleigh  had  been  ap]>ointed  Seneschal  of  the  duchies  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  and  lord  warden  of  the  stannaries,  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  Elizabeth’s  favor  at  her  court,  hut  his 
haughty  carriage  and  peculiar  characteristics,  made  him 
exceedingly  unpopular  among  the  multitude.  In  1586  two 
parties  were  sent  out  by  Raleigh  with  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies for  the  colonists  in  Virginia,  but  they  found  the  settle- 
ments abandoned.  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  stopped  on  his 
return  from  his  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America,  and  the  desponding  colonists,  becoming  disheartened, 
had  begged  to  be  taken  back  to  England.  This  little  colony, 
during  its  sojourn,  had  mingled  freely  with  the  Indians,  and 
had  acquired  the  native  fondness  for  tobacco,  and  learned  to 
believe  that  it  possessed  jstwerful  medicinal  virtues.  Upon 
their  return  to  England,  they  introduced  the  use  of  the  weed 
with  such  success  that  it  gradually  became  a favorite  luxury, 
and  was  eventually  adopted  as  such  throughout  the  world. 

Banishing  visions  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  so  many  of  the  early  American  colonies  were  unsuccess- 
ful, Raleigh  now  determined  to  found  an  agricultural  state, 
and  in  April,  1587,  sent  out  a considerable  body  of  emigrants 
with  their  wives  and  families  to  make  a settlement  on  Chesa- 
peake bay.  He  granted  them  a charter  of  incorporation,  and 
appointed  a municipal  government  for  “the  city  of  Raleigh,” 
intrusting  the  administration  to  John  Whitt1,  with  eleven 
assistants.  They  founded  their  city  not  on  the  bay,  but  on  the 
site  of  the  former  settlement  at  Roanoke  Island,  and  when  the 
ship  returned  they  sent  White  back  to  expedite  reinforcements. 
But  the  reinforcements  never  came,  and  two  ships  whieh 
Raleigh  dispatched  fell  into  the  hands  of  a French  man-of-war 
in  search  for  prizes. 

Raleigh’s  financial  condition  now  became  somewhat  preca- 
rious— he  had  expended  40,000  pounds  in  his  attempts  at  colo- 
nization— The  English  public  were  engrossed  in  other  matters 
— the  colonists  all  perished  in  some  manner  that  has  always 
remained  a mystery — and  in  1589  he  formed  under  his  patent  a 
company  of  “merchants  and  adventurers”  to  continue  his 
enterprises.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  engaged  in  assist- 
ing the  preparations  for  resisting  the  threatened  Spanish  inva- 
sion, and  when  the  great  armada  appeared  in  the  channel,  he 
rigorously  attacked  the  rear  in  a vessel  of  his  own,  annoying  it 
by  quick  and  unexpected  movements,  in  which  he  displayed 
valor  and  genius.  During  the  same  year  he  was  in  Drake’s 
expedition  to  restore  Dom  Antonio  to  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
and  before  his  return  captured  some  Spanish  vessels  intended 
for  a fresh  invasion  of  England. 

When  he  returned  to  Elizabeth’s  court,  he  was  again  loaded 
with  favors.  With  a desire  for  shattering  the  power  of  Spain 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  inflicting  another  blow  at  that  nation, 
he  collected,  mostly  at  his  own  expense,  a fleet  of  thirteen  ves- 
sels, with  which  he  sailed  and  succeeded  in  capturing,  ivith  the 
assistance  of  Frobisher,  the  largest  Spanish  prize  that  had  ever 
been  brought  into  an  English  port. 

Soon  after  this,  in  1591,  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  queen  by 
his  connection  with  and  marriage  of  one  of  her  maids  of  honor, 
and  was  imprisoned  for  two  months  and  banished  from  her 
court  in  disgrace. 

Raleigh  then  planned  an  expedition  to  Guiana  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  golden  region  of  El  Dorado.  He  set  sail  in 
1595  with  five  ships,  and  returned  the  same  year,  after  explor- 
ing a considerable  extent  of  country  about  the  Orinoco  and  des- 
troying the  Spanish  settlement  of  San  Jose.  In  the  following 
year  he  co-operated  in  the  English  expedition  for  the  capture 
of  Cadiz  and  was  w’ounded.  His  only  reward  was  a restoration 
to  the  queen’s  favor. 

In  1597  he  sailed  under  Essex  against  the  Azores,  quarreled 
with  his  commander,  and  returned  to  find  the  partial  failure  of 
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the  expedition  ascribed  by  the  public  to  his  misconduct.  The 
court;  However,  judged  differently.  He  had  obtained  a grant 
■of  the  manor  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  which  he  magnifi- 
cently embelished,  was  sent  with  Lord  Cabham  on  a joint 
embassay  to  the  Netherlands  in  1600,  and  on  his  return  was 
made  governor  of  Jersey. 

In  the  execution  of  Essex,  which  occurred  soon  after,  Raleigh 
was  generally  accused  of  having  an  agency.  This  added 
greatly  to  the  public  odium  with  which  he  was  regarded,  and 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603  proved  a final  blow  to  his  for- 
tunes. 

On  the  accession  of  James,  Elizabeth’s  successor  to  the 
throne,  Raleigh  was  stripped  of  his  preferments,  forbidden  the 
royal  presence,  and  subsequently  arrested  on  a charge  of  con- 
spiring to  place  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne.  In  this 
emergency  he  made  an  attempt,  said  by  some  historians  to  be  a 
feigned  one,  to  commit  suicide,  declaring  his  belief  that  he  was 
doomed  to  fall  a victim  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
convicted  on  the  slightest  evidence,  but  was  reprieved  and  sent 
to  the  tower,  and  his  estates  were  taken  from  him. 

He  passed  thirteen  years  in  confinement,  during  which  time 
he  wrote  his  “ History  of  the  World,”  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  a work  that  is  now 
conceded  to  be  superior  in  style  and  matter  to  the  English  his- 
torical publications  that  had  preceded  it. 

At  last  a change  in  the  English  ministry  afforded  Raleigh  an 
opportunity  to  contrive- a plan  for  his  release,  and  he  was 
accordingly  liberated  in  March,  1615,  but  not  pardoned.  As  he 
had  made  known  his  intention  of  another  voyage  to  Guiana,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  king  had  an  eye  to  the  possible 
profits. 

Obtaining  from  James  a commission  as  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  property  he  man- 
aged to  fit  out  a fleet  of  fourteen  ships.  He  set  sail  and  reached 
Guiana  with  the  loss  of  two  vessels  in  November  1617.  An 
expedition  of  250  men  in  boats  was  sent  up  the  Orinoco  and 
landed  at  the  Spanish  settlement  of  St.  Thomas,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  king’s  peaceable  instructions,  killed  the  governor  and  set 
fire  to  the  town.  Raleigh’s  eldest  son  was  killed  in  the  action. 
Unable  either  to  advance  or  maintain  their  position,  they 
retreated  in  haste  to  the  ships,  a Spanish  fleet  hovering  near 
them,  which  had  been  informed  of  their  intended  movements. 
The  leader  of  this  unfortunate  party  committed  suicide;  many 
of  the  sailors  mutinied;  the  ships  scattered;  and  Raleigh 
returned  to  England  and  landed  at  Plymouth  in  July,  1618, 
completely  broken  in  fortune  and  reputation. 

He  was  immediately  arrested,  ami  failing  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  to  France,  was  committed  to  the  tower.  The  Spanish 
embassador  demanded  his  punishment  and  the  king  was  not 
reluctant  to  grant  it.  The  judges  deciding  that,  being  still 
under  judgment  of  death  pronounced  in  1603,  he  could  not  be 
tried  again,  it  was  resolved  to  execute  the  former  sentence. 

From  the  moment  that  his  fate  became  certain,  the  fortitude 
which  had  failed  him  on  his  arrest  returned.  When  he  stepped 
upon  the  scaffold  he  asked  for  the  axe,  and  feeling  the  edge 
observed  with  a smile:  “This  is  sharp  medicine,  but  it  is  a 
cure  for  all  diseases.” 

Raleigh  was  a man  of  imposing  person,  dauntless  courage, 
extensive  knowledge,  and  varied  accomplishments. 

FIRST  COLONY  OF  VIRGINIA — CHARTERED  BIGHTS  OF  THE 
COLONISTS. 

The  chartered  rights  of  the  people  of  this  region  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  are  deduced  from  charters  granted  by  the  reigning  King 
of  England,  to  the  colony  of  Virginia.  We  have  seen  in  the 
foregoing  sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  in  1584  he  obtained 
letters  patent  for  discovering  unknown  countries,  by  virtue  of 
which  lie  took  possession  of  that  part  of  America  which  received 
the  name  of  Virginia,  in  honor  of  England’s  virgin  queen,  and 
that  the  attempts  of  1584,  1585,  1586,  1587,  1588  and  1590  to 
found  and  protect  a colony  had  all  met  with  reverses. 

We  will  proceed  to  give  a brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia  from  the  first  successful  attempt  at  settle- 
ment 

The  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  crown  of  England  threw  out 
of  employment  many  of  the  brave  spirits  who  had  served 
under  Elizabeth,  aiid  left  them  the  choice  of  transplanting 
their  energies  in  the  new  world  as  the  only  means  of  acquiring 
wealth  and  distinction.  Bartholomew  Gosnold  was  one  of  these. 
He  solicited  aid  for  many  years  and  at  length  drew  around  him 
in  an  enterprise  the  famous  Capt.  Smith  and  others. 

After  much  exertion  to  enlist  the  interest  of  men  of  wealth 


and  distinction,  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  Sir  John  Popham,  lord 
chief-justice  of  England,  and  Richard  Hacklyt,  one  of  the 
assignees  of  Raleigh,  to  join  in  a new  scheme  for  American 
colonization.  The  efforts  of  these  distinguished  individuals 
speedily  raised  a company  and  procured  a charter  from  King 
James,  which  was  issued  in  1606.  By  virtue  of  his  prerogative, 
the  king  divided  the  colony  of  Virginia  into  two  districts;  the 
southern  district  being  called  the  London  company,  and  the 
northern,  the  Plymouth  company.  The  charter  to  the  London 
company,  represented  by  the  gentlemen  named,  and  others 
embraced  all  the  lands  In  Virginia  from  Point  Comfort,  along 
the  sea-coast,  to  the  northward  two  hundred  miles,  and  from  the 
same  point,  along  the  sea-coast,  to  the  southward  two  hundred 
miles,  and  all  the  space  from  this  precinct  on  the  sea-coast  up 
into  the  land,  west  and  northwest,  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the 
islands  within  one  hundred  miles  of  it. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1606,  one  hundred  and  nine  years 
subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  North  American  continent 
by  Cabot,  three  small  vessels  whose  joint  tonnage  amounted  to 
only  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  burden,  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Virginia  with  a colony  of  one  hundred  and  five  men,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Newport.  After  a long  and  perilous  voyage, 
they  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake,  April  26th,  1607. 

They  finally  reached  the  mouth  of  a large  and  beautiful  river, 
which  they  named  after  their  sovereign,  James,  and  fifty  miles 
from  its  mouth  they  selected  a spot  for  a settlement  which  they 
called  Jamestown. 

History  has  recorded  the  invaluable  services  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  in  the  management  of  this  little  colony,  and  the  trials 
and  difficulties  he  surmounted. 

There  could  not,  perhaps,  be  a company  more  unfitted  for  the 
duty  which  it  had  to  perform,  than  that  which  now  commenced 
the  foundation  of  the  British  empire  in  America.  The  colonists 
were  in  a wilderness,  surrounded  by  savages,  without  a fortifi- 
cation to  repel  their  incursions,  possessed  of  a scanty  supply  of 
provisions,  without  means  of  planting,  and  without  a habita- 
tion to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  save  such  as  they  might 
themselves  erect ; yet  in  the  whole  company  there  were  "but  four 
carpenters  and  twelve  laborers,  to  fifty-four  gentlemen. 

After  a stay  of  six  weeks,  Newport  prepared  to  depart,  and 
sailed  on  the  15th  of  June,  leaving  one  hundred  men  in  Virginia. 
. The  condition  of  the  men  thus  left  was  the  most  melancholy 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  They  consisted,  for  the  most  part, 
of  men  entirely  unused  to  labor  or  hardship,  who  were  doomed 
to  encounter  every  kind  of  difficulty,  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
in  a hot  and  sickly  climate.  In  ten  days  from  the  departure 
of  Newport,  scarce  ten  men  could  stand,  from  sickness  and 
weakness. 

The  control  of  affairs  soon  fell  to  Smith,  who,  by  his  example 
and  his  skill  in  managing  men,  speedily  reduced  affairs  to 
order,  induced  the  men  to  work,  and  provided  comfortable 
habitations. 

Newport,  soon  after  his  return,  was  again  dispatched,  in 
company  with  another  vessel,  commanded  by  Francis  Nelson, 
furnished  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  colonists.  Before 
the  arrival  of  this  supply,  Smith  had  established  a regular 
intercourse  with  the  Indians  and  bought  their  provisions  at 
moderate  prices.  These  with  the  aid  of  the  abundance  of 
wild  fowl,  fish  and  game,  had  enabled  the  little  colony  to 
subsist  comfortably. 

The  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1606,  Smith  spent  in 
exploring  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributary  waters. 

He  returned  to  Jamestown  in  September  to  find  that  but  little 
had  been  done  by  the  colony  during  his  absence  and  a whole  sum- 
mer, which  was  a season  of  plenty,  had  been  wasted  in  idleness. 
The  company  had  been  forced  to  depose  the  President  for  out- 
rageous conduct.  Smith  was  now  elected  to  that  position  and 
his  energetic  conduct  speedily  brought  affairs  into  good  order. 
Soon  after  his  election,  Newport  again  arrived  from  England, 
and  after  a short  stay,  returned  with  a cargo  of  pitch,  tar, 
boards,  ashes,  and  such  other  articles  as  the  colonists,  under  the 
exertions  of  Smith,  had  been  enabled  to  procure. 

From  the  departure  of  the  ship  until  the  next  arrival,  in 
1609,  the  men  were  only  preserved  from  perishing  by  the  most 
active  and  unremitting  exertions  of  Captain  Smith,  the  detail 
of  whose  conduct  in  his  intercourse  with  the  savages,  and  his 
management  of  the  ill-assorted,  disorderly,  turbulant  spirits 
under  his  control,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  in 
history,  and  proves  him  to  have  been  a man  of  extraordinary 
abilities. 

Although  the  fond  anticipations  of  the  Virginia  company 
had  been  entirely  disappointed,  a spirit  seems  to  have  prevailed 
which  was  rather  disposed  to  surmount  all  difficulties  by 
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increased  exertion,  than  to  succumb  to  the  accumulated 
misfortunes  which  had  already  been  encountered. 

The  company  seemed  to  have  perceived  their  error  in  expect- 
ing a sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  from  their  American 
possessions,  and  the  defects  in  the  government  established  by 
their  charter.  To  remedy  these  evils,  a new  charter  was  ob- 
tained May  23,  1609,  in  which  many  individuals  and  corporate 
bodies  were  included,  of  great  wealth,  power  and  reputation. 

By  the  new  charter,  the  power  which  had  been  reserved  by 
the  king,  was  now  transferred  to  the  company  itself,  which  was 
to  have  the  power  of  choosing  the  supreme  council  in  England 
and  of  legislating  in  all  cases  for  the  colony.  The  powers  of 
the  governor  were  enlarged  from  those  of  a mere  president  of 
the  council,  to  supreme  and  absolute  civil  and  military  control, 
the  instructions  and  regulations  of  the  supreme  council  being 
his  only  guide  or  check. 

Lord  Delaware  received  the  appointment  of  governor  for  life 
under  the  new  charter.  The  condition  of  the  public  mind 
favored  colonization;  swarms  of  people  desired  to  be  transported, 
and  the  adventurers  with  cheerful  alacrity  contributed  free-will 
offerings.  The  widely  diffused  enthusiasm  soon  enabled  the 
company  to  dispatch  a fleet  of  nine  vessels,  containing  more 
than  five  hundred  emigrants.  Newport  was  made  admiral,  and 
was  joint  commissioner  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George 
Somers  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  colony  until  the  arrival 
of  the  governor. 

When  near  the  coast  of  Virginia  they'encountered  a violent 
storm  which  destroyed  one  small  vessel  and  drove  the  Sea  Venture , 
in  which  were  the  commissioners,  so  far  to  sea  that  she  stranded 
on  the  rocks  of  the  Bermudas.  Seven  ships  arrived  in  safety. 

Soon  after  this,  Smith,  who  had  been  disabled  by  a wound, 
and  seeing  that  there  was  not  sufficient  surgical  skill  in  the 
colony  to  restore  him,  determined  to  depart  for  England. 

When  Smith  returned  to  England,  he  left  a colony  of  about 
five  hundred  persons  well  supplied  with  arms,  provisions,  and 
goods  for  traffic  with  the  Indians  and  provided  with  a fort, 
church,  storehouse,  sixty  dwellings  and  a good  stock  of  domestic 
animals.  The  savages  were  in  a good  state  of  subjection,  and 
readily  yielded  at  a reasonable  price  whatever  they  could  spare. 
All  things  were  in  such  a condition  that  prudent  management 
might  have  ensured  the  most  brilliant  success,  but  the  wildest 
confusion  and  anarchy  prevailed.  The  new  president  was  so 
ill  that  he  could  not  attend  to  business,  and  twenty  others  en- 
deavored to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  When  the  savages 
found  that  Smith  was  gone,  they  speedily  attacked  and  broke 
up  the  establishments  at  Powhatan  and  Nansemond,  driving 
in  the  remnant  of  men  their  butcheries  left,  to  subsist  upon 
the  rapidly  wasting  provisions  of  Jamestown.  Ratcliffe  with 
a vessel  and  thirty  men  attempting  to  trade  with  Powhatan, 
was  by  his  carelessness  cut  off,  and  he  himself  with  all  his  com- 
pany perished  except  two,  who  were  saved  by  the  humanity  of 
Pocahontas.  West,  with  a crew  of  thirty,  escaped  in  a ship  to 
become  pirates.  The  miserable  company  now  left  without 
control  or  authority,  and  composed  with  a few  exceptions  of 
“gentlemen,  tradesmen,  serving-men,  libertines,  and  such  like, 
ten  times  more  fit  to  spoil  a commonwealth,  than  to  begin  one, 
or  but  help  to  maintain  one,”  now  gave  free  rein  to  all  their 
evil  dispositions.  Each  one  sought  only  to  gratify  his  passions 
or  preserve  his  own  life,  without  regard  to  the  wants  or  suffer- 
ings of  the  rest.  There  was  no  union,  no  concert,  no  harmony. 
Vice  stalked  abroad  in  her  naked  deformity,  and  her  hand- 
maids, misery  and  famine,  followed  in  her  train.  The  savages 
attacked  and  slew  the  whites  upon  every  occasion,  and  forming 
a systematic  plan  to  starve  the  remainder,  they  would  supply 
no  further  provisions;  afteT  they  had  bought  every  disposable 
article  at  the  fort,  even  to  most  of  their  arms,  at  such  a price 
as  they  chose  to  exact.  The  corn  was  speedily  consumed;  next 
followed  the  domestic  animals,  poultry,  hogs,  goats,  sheep,  and 
finally  the  horses;  all  were  consumed,  even  to  their  skins.  The 
only  resource  was  in  roots,  acorns,  berries,  and  such  other  un- 
wholesome stuff  as  could  be  found;  nay,  so  pinching  was  the 
hunger,  that  savages  who  had  been  slain  and  buried  were 
disinterred  to  be  consumed,  and  even  some  of  the  whites  who 
had  perished  were  used  to  preserve  life  by  the  rest.  Of  nearly 
five  hundred  that  Smith  left,  in  six  months  only  sixty  emaciated 
beings  remained  alive;  and  these  were  without  the  possibility 
of  support  for  longer  than  ten  days. 

This  terrible  state  of  affairs  and  misery  of  the  colonists  was 
the  natural  result  of  their  misconduct.  But  it  was  not  the 
destiny  of  human  affairs  that  the  efforts  to  promote  and  estab- 
lish civilization  in  the  new  world  should  be  entirely  abandoned, 
and  so  much  labor  and  suffering  be  useless  to  mankind.  Human 
endurance,  skill  and  energy  at  times  seemB  to  be  equal  to  all 
emergencies. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  COLONIES  AND  ADVANCE  OF  CIVILIZATION 

WESTWARD. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  prolong  the  details  of  the  many  trials 
and  difficulties  encountered  by  the  first  colonists  of  Virginia. 
In  1610,  at  a very  critical  period  of  its  existence,  Lord  Delaware 
arrived  with  three  ships,  having  on  board  a number  of  new 
settlers  and  everything  requisite  for  defence  or  cultivation. 
Being  fully  competent  to  his  station,  he  at  once  took  charge  of 
affairs,  and  by  careful  and  tender  nursing  once  more  restored 
the  colony  to  vigor  and  gave  it  a promising  appearance.  For 
a long  period  the  colonists  of  Virginia  had  undergone  this 
varied  experience  of  misery  and  suffering,  but  at  length, 
becoming  stronger  by  degrees,  their  foothold  on  the  soil  of  the 
new  world  became  permanent.  Soon  thereafter  they  began  to 
increase  in  numbers,  wealth  and  prosperity.  Their  success 
induced  the  formation  of  other  colonies,  and  soon  drew  the 
attention  of  all  Europe.  New  England,  New  York,  and  Mary- 
land became  permanently  settled,  and  eventually  William  Penn 
obtained  his  charter  (1681)  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
powerful  and  wealthy  commonwealth. 

The  tobacco  trade,  which  had  so  suddenly  developed  through- 
out the  world,  at  once  created  a demand  for  the  article,  and  its 
production  attracted  the  attention  and  energies  of  the  early 
colonists  of  Virginia.  This  proved  a means  of  amassing  wealth 
to  a degree  almost  hitherto  unknown,' and  soon  it  had  the  effect 
to  rapidly  increase  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  colony. 
Competence  promptly  followed  industry;  a feeble  colony  grew 
to  a great  ana  powerful  agricultural  province;  along  with  pros- 
perity advanced  the  principles  of  republican  liberty,  the  inhab- 
itants became  proverbial  for  hospitality,  and  where  once  had 
been  misery  and  suffering,  ensued  scenes  of  human  happiness 
and  welfare. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1621,  the  colony  of  Virginia  established 
a form  of  government,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  “General 
Quarter  Court  of  the  Company  in  England.”  To  this  was  added 
the  proviso  that  no  order  of  the  Council  in  England  should 
bind  the  colony  unless  ratified  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia. Thus  early  in  our  country’s  history  was  introduced 
those  principles  of  republicanism,  which  eventually  secured  to 
us  our  present  form  of  government. 

The  king  and  the  Company,  however,  quarreled,  and  he  sus- 
pended their  powers  by  the  proclamation  of  July  15,  1624. 
King  James  I.  having  died  on  the  27th  March,  1625,  Charles  I. 
took  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  He  made  extensive 
grants  of  plantations  in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  and  also 
woodlands,  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  to  his  particular  friends, 
Lord  Baltimore  and  Lord  Fairfax,  to  the  former  of  whom  he 
even  granted  the  separate  and  sole  right  of  jurisdiction  and 
government.  Charles  I.  having  been  deposed  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well in  1650,  and  assuming  the  title  of  Protector,  he  considered 
himself  as  standing  in  the  place  of  the  deposed  king,  and  as 
having  succeeded  to  all  the  kingly  powers,  without  as  well  as 
within  the  realm,  and  therefore  assumed  control  over  the 
American  colonies.  Virginia,  however,  had  expressed  herself 
as  opposed  to  Cromwell  and  his  parliament,  and  invited  Charles 
II.  (the  son  of  the  deceased  king),  who  was  then  an  exile  in 
Breda,  Flanders,  to  come  into  Virginia  and  become  their  king, 
but  on  the  eve  of  embarking,  in  1660,  he  was  recalled  to  the 
throne  of  England,  on  the  29th  of  May,  of  the  same  year.  After 
Charles  II.  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  desirous  of  giving  a 
substantial  proof  of  the  profound  respect  he  entertained  for  the 
loyalty  of  Virginia,  he  caused  her  coat-of-arms  to  be  quartered 
with  those  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  empire.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  term  Old 
Dominion.  It  also  derived  this  term  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first  of  the  English  settlements  in  the  limits  of  the  British 
colonies. 

As  the  first  colonists  gained  their  permanent  foothold,  the 
march  of  civilization  westward  steadily  advanced  step  by  step. 
The  growth,  necessarily  slow  in  the  beginning,  became  more 
rapid  as  numbers  increased;  and  the  second  generation,  being  a 
race  of  hardy  pioneers,  made  the  power  of  the  colony  felt  in 
all  directions.  Gradually  they  penetrated  the  quiet  wilderness, 
established  military  posts  at  important  points,  and  steadily 
pressed  forward  with  actual  settlements  farther  into  the  depths 
of  the  interior.  The  beautiful  forests,  abounding  with  game 
and  fowl,  disappeared  before  the  encroachments  of  advancing 
civilization  at  a rate  without  a parallel  in  the  world’s  history, 
and  the  existence  of  the  once  proud  race  who  flourished  in  all 
the  splendor  and  pomp  of  their  original  state,  eventually 
became  a theme  of  the  misty  past. 
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Within  the  lapse  of  a century  and  a half  from  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  first  English  colony  in  Virginia,  the 
first  whites  had  penetrated  the  Ohio  valley,  and  were  making 
preparation  for  the  settlement  of  the  region,  whose  history  is 
about  to  be  recorded  in  these  pages. 

In  the  fresh  paths  of  moeeasined  feet  trod  the  brogans  of  the 
pioneers,  and  hardly  was  the  sky  clear  from  the  smoke  of  the 
wigwam,  ere  it  was  clouded  again  by  the  chimney  of  the  settler’s 
cabin.  As  the  weird  chant  and  savage  war  whoop  of  the  red 
man  died  away  amid  the  magnificent  forest,  the  sound  of  the 
axe  and  the  peaceful  voice  of  busy  husbandry  arose  in  the  air. 
Hunting  grounds  became  fruitful  farms,  and  soon  villages, 
schools,  churches,  and  colleges  sprang  up  along  the  streams  and 
hill  sides,  so  long  sacred  to  the  original  tribes. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  ORIGINAL  PEOPLE — INDIAN  NATIONS — THE  IROQUOIS  SUPRE- 
MACY— RAPID  DECLINE  OF  THE  TRIBES  IN  VIRGINIA — NATIONS 
IDENTIFIED  WITH  THE  OHIO  VALLEY — SUMMARY. 


rHEN  Columbus  first  discovered  land,  on  his  great  experi- 
mental voyage  westward,  he  believed  that  it  belonged 
to  India.  He  therefore  called  the  inhabitants  ‘‘  Indians,” 
and  the  same  name  was  given  to  those  who  were  subsequently 
found  upon  the  continent.  When  the  first  Europeans  set 
foot  upon  the  soil  of  North  America,  the  original  people 
were  found  throughout  all  that  vast  region  south  of  Labrador 
and  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  tin-  Mississippi  river. 
Though  they  were  divided  and-subdivided  into  many  tribes, 
and  speaking  a variety  of  dialects,  the  traditions  of  all  the 
nations  occupying  that  portion  of  the  country  as  far  south  as 
the  Roanoke  and  Ohio  rivers,  traced  their  origin  hack  to  two 
great  primitive  branches,  known  as  the  Leu n i Ijcnape  and 
Mengwe.  These  two  great  groups  of  nations  were  called  by  the 
Europeans,  the  Delaware*  and  the  froquoi*.  The  hnni  Lena  pc, 
or  Lenape,  received  the  name  of  Delaware*  from  the  English,  and 
the  Mengwe  were  given  the  appellation  of  Iroquoi * hv  the  French. 
Among  their  derivative  nations,  the  Lenape  were  also  known  as 
the  Wupanachki,  and  this  name  was  variously  corrupted  by 
Europeans  into  Ojwnaki,  Openagi,  Abenaqui*,  Apenakt '*,  and  Alie- 
na* kL*.  The  Mengwe  were  also  called  Mingor*;  this  last  corrup- 
tion, orginating,  among  ignorant  white  men,  was  from  them 
adopted  by  Delaware *,  who  applied  it  as  a reproach  to  their 
Mengwe  neighbors,  between  whom  and  themselves  ill  feeling, 
and  sometimes  great  animoisty  existed. 

By  some  writers,  and  particularly  Mr.  Bancroft,  nearly  all  the 
nations  included  under  the  heads  of  Mengwe  and  Iwnapr,  or 
Iroquois  and  Delaware *,  are  called  the  Algonquin  nations. 

The  |K)werful  confederacy  which  the  English  found  in  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  able  and  jxitent  leadership  of  the  famous  Pow- 
hatan, sjMike  the  Algonquin  language,  and  were  doubtless  a 
branch  of  the  Lena  pc.  Having  raised  himself  from  the  rank 
of  a chieftain  to  the  command  of  thirty  tribes,  the  power  of 
this  Indian  confederacy  may  rightly  la-  attributed  to  the  great 
native  talent  and  ambition  of  the  monarch  who  held  imperial 
sway  over  it.  The  dominion  of  Powhatan  had  the  tribes  of  the 
eastern  shore  as  its  dependencies,  and  included  all  the  villages 
west  of  the  Chesapeake,  from  the  most  southern  tributaries  of 
James  river  to  the  Patuxent.  But  after  his  death,  in  1(518,  the 
power  of  the  little  empire  began  to  decline,  and  in  the  days  of 
his  brother  Oprchaoranough,  was  entirely  broken.  After  what  is 
known  as  the  insurrection  of  Bacon,  the  confederacy  disappears 
from  history. 

Considerable  variety  of  opinion  is  expressed  by  leading 
authors  concerning  the  classification  of  the  various  Indian 
nations,  their  respective  origin,  and  some  important  features  of 
their  history.  Bancroft,  Parkman,  Schoolcraft,  Clinton,  Colden, 
Gallatin,  Ilcckwelder,  Loskicl,  McIntosh,  and  others,  so  fre- 
quently differ  on  the  various  branches  of  the  subject,  that  the 
modern  compiler  finds  considerable  difficulty  in  arranging  and 
harmonizing  a complete  and  systematic  account  of  the  abori- 
gines, and  consequently  many  items  of  interest  concerning 
them  are  clouded  in  mystery. 

3 — b.  & J.  cos. 


When  the  whites  first  became  acquainted  with  these  abor- 
igines, they  possessed  many  curious  and  interesting  legends 
and  traditions.  In  reference  to  their  origin,  there  was  a tradi- 
tion among  the  Lenape , that  many  centuries  previous,  their 
ancestors  dwelt  in  the  wilds  of  the  extreme  western  part  of  the 
continent.  That  after  a long  dwelling  there,  they  begun 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun,  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  arrived  on  the  hanks  of  a great  river,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Namoe*i  Sipu , or  River  of  Fish  (Mississippi). 
Here  they  first  met  the  Mengwe,  who  had  also  migrated  from 
a country  far  to  the  north  and  west,  and  had  reached  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  a point  farther  north.  After  stopping  awhile  the 
spies  of  the  Ixnajie  discovered  that  the  country  on  the  east  of 
the  great  river  was  inhabited  by  a powerful  people  called 
“ Taliagawe"  or  “ Allegewi,''  from  whom,  some  writers  allege, 
may  have  sprung  the  names  of  the  Allegheny  river  and  moun- 
tains. The  pre-historic  race  commonly  known  as  the  ‘‘Mound 
Builders,”  which  at  one  time  occupied  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  are  generally  supjiosed  to  be  the  people 
referred  to  in  this  tradition.  In  the  transmitted  story  that 
mysterious  people  were  represented  as  living  in  large  cities, 
situated  along  the  principal  streams  and  surrounded  by  fortifi- 
cations. Desiring  to  proceed  farther  eastward,  the  Lenape 
asked  permission  of  the  Allegewi  to  cross  the  river  and  settle 
in  their  vicinity.  This  request  was  not  granted,  but  the  Lenape 
i were  eventually  told  they  could  cross  the  river  and  proceed 
eastward  to  a country  beyond  the  Allegewi,  when  they  accepted 
the  proposition  and  commenced  crossing.  As  soon  as  the 
Allegewi  saw  the  great  numbers  of  the  lenape,  they  became 
alarmed,  and  fell  upon  those  who  had  crossed  over,  destroying 
them,  and  warning  the  others  not  to  attempt  a further  passage. 
i The  Lenape  then  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Mengwe,  and  an 
I alliance  was  entered  into,  the  two  nations  agreeing  to  conquer 
i and  divide  the  country.  A long  and  bloody  war  followed,  last- 
■ ing  through  many  years,  and  in  which  there  was  great  slaughter 
on  both  sides.  The  Allegewi  fought  valiantly  and  obstinately 
j for  their  country,  but  at  length  the  united  nations  prevailed — 

; the  Allegewi  were  conquered — and  the  last  remnant  of  them  were 
: driven  far  to  the  southward.  The  conquerors  took  ]x»ssession 
I of  the  lands  and  divided  it  between  them — the  Mengwe  taking 
J the  country  around  the  great  lakes,  and  the  Isniape  choosing  the 
region  lying  to  the  south  and  along  the  Ohio  river  and  its  trib- 
i utaries.  They  lived  here  many  ages,  as  peaceful  neighbors,  but 
gradually  moved  along  in  an  eastward  direction.  The  hunters 
! of  the  D’liope  finally  crossed  the  mountains  and  discovered  the 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware,  and  the  great 
bays  into  which  they  flowed.  They  explored  the  country 
beyond  the  Delaware  (now  New  Jersey) — called  it  the  Seheywhbi 
country,  and  upon  reaching  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Hudson, 
they  named  it  Mohiranniltuck.  After  extensively  exploring  all 
this  vast  region,  and  several  month’s  absence,  they  returned  to 
i their  country  and  communicated  everything  they  had  seen; 
describing  the  new  discovery  as  a land  abounding  in  game,  fish, 
fowl,  and  fruits,  and  destitute  of  inhabitants.  Soon  they  pro- 
ceeded to  occupy  this  country,  and  subsequently  established 
| themselves  upon  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope — 

! the  Hudson,  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  Potomac.  They 
made  the  Delaware  the  centre  of  their  possessions,  and  named 
it  Whitturk  (river  of  the  fwiiapc).  They  were  finally  divided  into 
I three  great  bodies,  the  larger  | h >rt ion  settling  along  the  Atlantic 
j and  the  eastern  slojx-  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  another 
i along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a third  continued 
1 to  dwell  on  the  west  side  of  that  river.  The  Atlantic  braneh 
| became  subdivided  into  three  tribes:  the  Turtle  nr  (iiami*;  the 
; Turkey  or  I’nalarhtgo,  and  the  Half  or  Min*i.  The  two  former 
| inhabited  the  coast  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Potomac,  and  the 
latter,  called  bv  the  English  Muneeg  or  Munric,  and  by  the 
French  Loup*,  being  tin-  most  warlike  tribe,  dwelt  in  the  inte- 
rior, adjacent  to  the  Mengwe,  and  forming  a barrier  between 
them  and  their  people.  They  extended  from  Minisink,  on  the 
Delaware,  where  they  had  their  council-scat,  to  the  Hudson,  on 
the  cast,  occupied  the  valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna, 
and  were  scattered  as  far  west  as  the  valleys  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Ohio. 

The  Mengwe,  like  their  neighbors,  also  gradually  moved  east- 
ward, occupying  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  establishing 
themselves  over  all  that  country  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson, 
and  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny,  Susquehanna,  and 
Delaware  rivers,  northward  to  Lake  Ontario  and  even  across 
the  St.  Lawrence;  thus  really  embracing  nearly  all  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  a portion  of  Canada,  and  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  they  figuratively  styled  their  “long  council  house," 
within  which,  the  place  of  kindling  the  grand  council  fire,  was 
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the  Onondaga  valley,  where  delegates  from  all  the  tribes  met 
in  solemn  deliberation.  They  existed  as  a confederation  of 
tribes,  and  were  usually  known  in  English  annals  as  the  Five 
Nations.  This  alliance  was  composed  of  the  Mohawks*  Seneca*, f 
Cayuqa*,%  Onondagas,%  and  Oneidas.\\  They  called  themselves 
the  Ho-dc-no-saw-ne,  or  People  of  the  Long  House;  implying  that 
they  were  one  family,  sheltered  bv  the  same  roof.  In  the  course 
of  time  a bitter  enmity  had  arisen  between  the  Mmqtve and  the 
Lenape,  and  this  confederation  was  formed  for  mutual  protection 
and  defence  against  their  hostile  neighbors.  They  dated  the 
formation  of  this  league  only  a few  years  previous  to  the  time 
when  the  white  man  first  landed  upon  their  shores.  In  1712, 
the  Tuscaroras,  having  been  driven  by  the  white  settlers  from 
their  hunting  grounds  in  the  Carolinas,  were  received  into  the 
Iroquois  confederacy,  which  from  that  time  became  what  was 
known  as  the  Six  Nations,  and  are  reckoned  the  most  powerful  and 
celebrated  of  allthe  Indian  nations  of  North  America.  Each  na- 
tion was  sub-divided  into  eight  tribes,  which  bore  the  names  of 
Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver,  Turtle,  Deer,  Snijie,  Heron,  and  Hawk;  and  at 
the  formation  of  the  league  these  names  were  retained  and  all 
their  laws  and  customs  made  with  reference  to  this  division 
into  tribes.  They  appear  to  have  lived  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  confederation,  in  good  faith  and  mutual  accord.  The 
Mowawks  occupied  the  country  nearest  the  Hudson  river,  and 
were  considered  as  holding  the  post  of  honor,  the  guarding  of  1 
the  eastern  entrance  to  the  “long  house.”  The  highest  chief 
of  that  nation  was  also  the  leading  war  chief  of  the  confederacy. 
The  Seueras,  who  were  the  most  numerous,  and  possessed  of  the 
highest  degree  of  warlike  spirit  and  military  energy,  defended 
the  western  portion  of  the  “house,”  while  the  Cayuga*  were 
guardians  over  the  frontier  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
valleys.  The  grand  council  fire  was  under  the  watch  of  the 
Onondaqas,  to  whom  also  belonged  the  office  of  chief  Sachem 
(or  highest  chief  magistrate  of  the  league).  The  land  of  the 
Oneidas  lav  farther  towards  the  north  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  ' 
St.  Lawrence.  At  the  grand  council-house  at  Onondaga,  all 
business  relating  to  the  confederation  was  transacted,  and  their  I 
deliberations  were  marked  with  good  judgment  and  ability,  j 
The  Iroquois  council  has  been  compared  to  the  Wittenagamott  of 
the  Saxons,  and  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  spoke 
of  them  as  the  “ Romans  of  America." 

We  have  observed  that  in  the  process  of  time  the  I-enape  1 
and  the  Menqwe  became  bitter  enemies. 

I 

| 

THE  IROQUOIS  SUPREMACY  OVER  THE  DELAWARES  AND  OTHER  j 

NATIONS.  | 

I 

Different  causes  are  assigned  for  the  final  conflict  and  sangui-  | 
uary  war  which  ensued  between  the  Iroquois  and  Delawares. 
Jealousy  and  animosity  had  long  existed,  frequent  contests  had 
occurred,  and  a constant  strife  was  kept  alive  between  the  two 
great  nations.  When  the  disturbing  elements  finally  culmi- 
nated in  that  long  and  bloody  struggle,  the  superior  advantages 
the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  possessed  over  their  opposing  neigh- 
bors is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the  deliberations  of  the  grand 
council  at  the  “ Long  House.”  The  result  was  the  final  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Delawares. 

Hence  when  the  Europeans  began  the  settlement  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  this  nation  was  found  occupying  a subordi- 
nate position  to  that  of  their  abler  and  more  powerful  rivals. 
Their  complete  subjugation  was  celebrated  at  Albany,  New 
York,  in  1617,  in  presence  of  the  Dutch,  whom  the  Delawares 
charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  treachery  of  their  an- 
cient enemies. 

After  this  period  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Iroquois  to  send  a 
chief  into  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  to  rule  over  the  Dela- 
wares and  other  tribes  in  that  region.  Among  these  was  the 

freat  Cayuaga  chief  Shikellimus,  the  father  of  Logan,  who 
welt  at  Shamokin,  a large  Indian  village  near  the  junction  of  | 
the  North  and  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Thismemor-  , 
able  chief  is  said  to  have  governed  those  tribes  with  ability  ! 
and  integrity  for  a great  many  years,  and  enjoyed  great  respect 
from  the  whites.  | 

In  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Iroquois  over  the  Delawares  ■ 
and  other  nations,  it  is  said  that  on  the  part  of  the  former,  that  I 


* Mohawki—"  the  fire-ttriklng  people”— they  being  the  first  to  procure  fire-arms  from  the 
Dutch,  the  term  arising  from  their  flint-locks  striking  sparks  of  fire. 

fSeneeat  — “ Mountaineer* "—because  they  inhabited  the  hilly  or  mouutainous  parts  of  the 
Iroquois  domain. 

XCayugat— from  the  lake  Queugue,  on  the  shores  of  which  they  lirod. 

^Onondaga*  from  Ononiago,  signifying  "the  hill-lop,"  tlielr  principal  town  being  set  on  a 

| Oneida* — “ the  pipe  miker*  " a name  glren  them  because  they  were  most  Ingenious  in 
making  stone  tobacco  pipes. 


the  feeling  towards  their  vassals  was  one  of  haughty  superiority. 
There  is  no  recorded  instance  where  unmeasured  insult  and 
stinging  contempt,  were  more  wantonly  and  publicly  heaped 
on  a cowed  and  humiliated  people,  than  on  the  occasion  of  a 
treaty  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  1742,  where  Connossatego,  an  old 
Iroquois  chief,  having  been  requested,  by  the  Governor,  to 
attend  ( really  for  tin*  pur|tosc  of  forcing  the  Delawares  to  yield 
up  the  rich  lands  of  the  Minisink),  arose  in  council,  where 
whites  and  Delawares  and  Iroquois  were  convened,  and  in  the 
name  of  all  the  deputies  of  his  confederacy,  said  to  the  Gover- 
nor, that  the  Delawares  had  been  an  unrulv  people,  and  were 
altogether  in  the  wrong,  and  that  they  should  be  removed  from 
their  lands;  and  then,  turning  most  superciliously  towards  the 
abashed  Delawares,  he  said:  “You  deserve  to  be  taken  by  the 
hair  of  your  heads,  and  shaken  till  you  recover  your  senses  and 
become  sober.  We  have  seen  a deed,  signed  by  nine  of  your 
chiefs  over  fifty  years  ago,  for  this  very  land.  But  how  came 
you  to  take  it  U]M>n  yourselves  to  sell  lands  at  all?  Wo  con- 
quered you,  we  made  women  of  you.  You  know  you  are 
women,  and  can  no  more  sell  lands  than  women.  Nor  is  it  fit 
that  you  should  have  power  to  sell  lands,  since  you  would  abuse 
it.  Von  have  had  clothes,  meat,  and  drink,  bv  the  goods  paid 
you  for  it,  and  now  you  want  it  again,  like  children  as  you  are. 
What  makes  you  sell  lands  in  the  dark?  Did  you  ever  tell  us 
you  had  sold  this  land?  Did  we  ever  receive  any  part,  even  to 
the  value  of  a pipe-shank,  from  you  for  it  ? This  is  acting  in 
the  dark — very  different  from  tfie  conduct  which  our  Six  Na- 
tions observe  in  the  sales  of  land.  But  we  find  you  are  none  of 
our  blood  ; you  act  a dishonest  part  in  this,  as  in  other  matters. 
Your  ears  are  ever  open  to  slanderous  reports  al«»ut  your 
brethren.  For  all  these  reasons  we  charge  you  to  remove  in- 
stantly.' lie  don't  gire  yon  liberty  to  think  about  it.  You  are 
women.'  Take  the  advice  of  a wise  man  and  remure  instantly.' 
You  may  return  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  where  you  came 
from,  but  we  do  not  know  whether,  considering  how  you  have 
demeaned  yourselves,  you  will  he  nermitted  to  live  there,  or 
whether  you  have  not  already  swallowed  that  land  down  your 
throats,  as  well  as  the  land  on  this  side.  You  may  go  either 
to  Wyoming  or  Shamokin,  and  then  we  shall  have  you  under- 
oUr  eye,  and  can  see  how  you  behave.  Don't  deliberate,  but  go, 
and  take  this  belt  of  wampum.” 

He  then  forbade  them  ever  again  to  interfere  in  any  mutters 
between  white  man  and  Indian,  or  ever,  under  any  pretext,  to 
pretend  to  sell  lands,  and,  as  they  (the  Iroquois,)  he  said,  had 
some  business  of  importance  to  transact  with  the  Englishmen, 
he  commanded  them  to  immediately  leave  the  council,  like 
women  and  children  as  they  were. 

Ujnm  the  occasion  above  referred  to — the  Indian  treaty  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1742 — when  the  Iroquius  chief,  Connossatego, 
commanded  the  Delawares  instantly  to  leave  the  council-house, 
where  their  presence  would  no  longer  he  tolerated,  the  out- 
raged and  insulted  red  men  were  completely  crest-fallen  and 
crushed,  but  they  had  no  choice  except  to  obey.  Thev  at  once 
left  the  presence  of  the  Iroquois,  and  returned  to  their  homes  on 
the  beautiful  ls  nape  Wihitturk — now  their  homes  no  longer — and 
prepared  to  bid  them  adieu  forever. 

We  may  imagine  the  agony  of  hatred — more  bitter  than  gall, 
and  vet  wholly  imjiotent — with  which  they  thought  of  the 
haughty  tyranny  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  cupidity  and  double- 
dealing of  the  white  man,  as  they  took  up  their  sad  march 
towards  the  land  of  their  banishment,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna.  Those  lands  were  already  occupied  by  the  Shaw- 
nees,  but  they,  being  also  under  tribute  to  the  Meugwe,  dared  not 
protest  against  the  new  occupancy,  so  they  “moved  along,”  and 
made  room  for  the  Delawares,  some  of  whom  pitched  their  lodges 
at  Wyoming,  while  some  passed  on  to  the  West  Branch,  and 
others  even  crossed  the  Alleghenies. 

We  do  not  find  that  in  the  then  middle  colonies,  the  Fire 
Nations  had  ventured  so  far  in  their  hostile  conduct  towards 
the  Delawares  as  they  bad  done  to  the  Mohicans,  though  the 
alliance  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Fire  Nations,  and  afterwards 
between  the  English  and  the  latter,  was  much  against  both, 
and,  indeed,  more  against  the  Delawares  than  the  Mohicans. 
Yet  by  turning  to  treaties  and  councils  held  with  these  nations 
between  the  years  1740  and  1760,  we  find  much  insolent  lan- 
guage which  the  Iroquois  were,  we  will  say , permitted,  hut  which 
the  people  concerned  say  were  “bid  or  hired  to  make,  against 
the  Delawares,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  their  mouths,  pre- 
venting them  from  stating  their  complaints  and  grievances, 
and  asking  redress  from  the  colonial  government.” 

The  result  of  such  high-toned  language  as  that  which  was 
made  use  of  to  the  Delawares,  by  the  Six  Nations,  in  1742,  and  at 
other  times  afterwards,  might  easily  have  beeii  foretold. 
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For  although  now  these  defenceless  people  had  to  submit  to 
such  gross  insults,  instead  of  seeing  their  grievances  redressed, 
yet  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  they  might 
one  day  take  revenge,  the  door  to  the  French,  who  were  enemies 
to  the  English,  being  always  open  to  them,  they  had  but  to  go 
“on  one  side”  (as  they  expressed  themselves)  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Iroquoi*,  and  they  could  obtain  from  the  possessors 
of Canada  and  Louisiana  all  that  they  wanted,  fire-arms,  hatchets, 
seal  ping-knives,  ammunition,  etc. 

They  did  so,  and  removed  to  the  Ohio  country,  whither  they 
were  followed  by  others,  from  time  to  time,  and  by  the  time  the 
French  war  broke  out  they  were  in  perfect  readiness,  and  join- 
ing the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  they  murdered  great  numbers 
of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  border,  laid  the  whole 
frontier  waste,  and  spread  terror  and  misery  far  and  wide,  by 
the  outrages  they  committed. 

RAPID  DECLINE  of  T1IE  TRIBES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

When  the  first  Europeans  came  to  the  western  continent, 
they  found  the  Aborigines  complete  monarehsof  the  forest,  and 
maintaining  a more  comfortable  existence  than  any  other  of 
the  savage  nations  of  the  globe;  but  they  did  not  long  survive 
the  encroachments  of  civilization.  The  corruptions  and  vices 
of  the  whites  soon  crossed  the  threshold  of  their  primitive 
simplicity,  the  happiness  of  their  normal  state  changed  to 
misery,  and  they  began  to  fade  away  from  the  approach  of  their 
multiplying  neighbors.  As  settlements  were  made  and  forests 
cleared  away,  game  became  scarce;  the  means  of  sustenance 
became  a problem  which  the  untutored  savage  could  not  solve, 
and  the  once  powerful  tribes  and  nations  of  Virginia  grew 
weaker,  and  either  disappeared  step  by  step  into  the  interior, 
or  totally  vanished  from  existence. 

In  a summary  account,  given  in  Beverly’s  History  of  Virginia, 
of  the  Indians  as  they  existed  in  the  territory  of  the  province 
about  the  year  1700,  the  following  statement  is  made: 

“The  Indians  of  Virginia,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  are  almost 
wasted,  but  such  towns  or  people  as  retain  their  names  and  live 
in  bodies,  are  hereunder  set  down;  all  which  together  cannot 
raise  five  hundred  fighting  men.  They  live  jioorly,  and  much 
in  fear  of  the  neighlxiring  Indians.  Each  town,  by  the  articles 
of  peace,  1677,  pays  three  Indian  arrows  for  their  land,  and 
twenty  beaver-skins  for  protection,  every  year.” 

NATIONS  IDENTIFIED  WITH  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

Some  indefinite  knowledge  of  the  Indian  nations  who  travers- 
ed the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  were  the  occupants  of  the  great 
Northwest  territory,  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  year  1650. 
An  attempt  at  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  anterior  to  that  period 
would  necessarily  involve  problems  of  the  science  of  ethnology 
that  are  aside  from  the  purpose  of  these  pages.  Even  for  a 
century  subsequent  to  that  period  much  that  lias  been  written 
is  based  Ujxm  mere  tradition. 

About  the  year  1650,  the  nations,  having  become 

powerful  and  arrogant  by  their  system  of  confederation,  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Huron*,  or  U'gaudot *,  whose  ancient  seats 
were  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  which  bears  their  name. 
The  Huron*  were  driven  with  great  slaughter  to  the  Manitou- 
line  islands  of  the  lake,  and  their  enraged  enemies  expelled 
them  from  point  to  point  until  they  were  forced  to  take  shelter 
in  the  territory  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  once  powerful  Eric*,  living  south  of  the  lake  which  per- 
petuates their  name,  next  met  a still  worse  fate  from  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  Iroquoi *;  and  of  all  the  sanguinary  conflicts 
among  the  savages,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  probably 
none  were  so  desperate  and  so  bloody  as  that  between  these 
nations.  It  resulted  in  the  complete  extermination  of  the 
former  in  the  year  165-5.  The  confederated  nations  stormed  the 
Erie  strongholds,  overpowered  the  desperate  defenders,  and 
with  the  ferocity  of  tigers,  butchered  them  without  mercy. 
The  greater  part  of  the  nation  was  involved  in  the  massacre, 
and  the  remnant  was  incorporated  with  the  conquerors,  or  with 
other  tribes,  to  which  they  fled  for  refuge. 

A tribe  known  as  the  Anda*te*,  who  dwelt  in  portions  of  the 
valley  of  the  Allegheny,  shared  the  same  fate,  but  their  final 
dispersion  was  not  accomplished  until  the  year  1672. 

Many  other  western  tribes — those  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  of  the 
distant  Missouri,  and  the  far  south,  were  not  removed  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Iroquoi*  confederacy.  We  are  told  by  Golden,  in 
his  history  of  the.  Five  Nation *,  that  “their  conquests  extended 
from  New  York  to  Carolina,  and  from  New  England  to  the 
Mississippi.”  Another  author  has  said  that  “at  the  commence- 


ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  territory  now  Ohio  was 
derelict,  except  as  the  indomitable  confederates  of  the  north 
made  it  a trail  for  further  hostilities,  or  roamed  its  hunting 
grounds.” 

In  Hildreth’s  Pioneer  History  of  the  Ohio  Valley  the  fol- 
lowing language  is  used:  “ Year  after  year  the  savage  and  war- 
like inhabitants  of  the  north  invaded  the  country  of  the  more 
peaceable  and  quiet  tribes  of  the  south.  Fleets  of  canoes,  built 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  manned  with  the  fierce 
warriors  of  the  Iroquoi*,  or  Fite  Nation*,  annually  floated  down 
this  quiet  stream,  carrying  death  and  destruction  to  the  inhabi- 
tants who  lived  along  its  borders.  All  the  fatigue  and  trouble 
I of  marching  long  distances  by  land  was  thus  avoided ; while  the 
river  afforded  them  a constant  magazine  of  fixxl  in  the  multi- 
tude of  fishes  which  filled  its  waters.  The  canoe  supplied  to 
the  Indian  the  place  of  the  horse  and  wagon  to  the  white  man, 
in  transporting  the  munitions  of  war.  These  they  could  moor 
to  the  shore,  and  leave  under  a guard,  while  the  main  body 
made  incursions  against  tribes  and  villages,  living  at  one  or 
more  day’s  march  in  the  interior.  If  defeated,  their  canoes 
afforded  a safe  and  ready  mixle  of  securing  a retreat,  far  more 
certain  than  it  could  be  by  land.  When  invading  a country, 
they  could  travel  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  thus  fall  upon 
the  inhabitants  very  unexpectedly;  while  in  approaching  by 
land,  they  could  hardly  fail  of  being  discovered  by  some  of  the 
young  hunters  in  time  to  give  at  least  some  notice  of  their 
approach.  The  battles  thus  fought  along  the  shores  of  the 
Ohio,  could  they  have  been  recorded,  would  fill  many  volumes.” 

But  the  once  proud  and  arrogant  Iroquoi * were  not  able  to 
maintain  a complete  and  lasting  supremacy  over  so  vast  a 
region,  and  between  the  years  1700  and  17*50,  the  great  North 
West  Territory  again  became  occupied  by  different  tribes  of  sav- 
ages, which,  the  active  warfare  of  their  former  conquerors  hav- 
ing measurably  ceased,  hxik  possession  of  a whole  region  as  weeds 
become  occupants  of  a neglected  field.  Some  of  them  may 
have  sprung  from  the  surviving  members  of  the  tribes  that  had 
been  overcome  and  dispersed  by  the  Iroquoi #. 

From  this,  however,  must  be  excepted  the  region  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  Ohio  river.  This  beautiful  region,  com- 
1 irising  a belt  of  country  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  width,  on 
x>th  sides  of  the  river,  from  near  the  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami,  seems 
to  have  been  appropriated  by  the  various  tribes  almost  exclu- 
sively as  hunting  grounds.  l’erhaps  the  previous  invasions  of 
Iroquoi#,  mav  have  deterred  the  tribes  who  dwelt  in  the  interior 
from  occupying  the  Ixirders  of  the  river,  and  this  may  account 
i for  the  fact  that  the  first  white  visitors  to  this  part  of  the  Ohio 
valley,  found  no  villages  ujxm  its  banks,  or  fields  of  corn  in  its 
* rich,  alluvial  bottoms.  The  river  teemed  with  fish,  the  valleys, 
j and  hillsides  abounded  in  animals  of  the  chase,  thus  bountifully 
! affording  that  which  was  needed  for  the  well  being  of  savage 
life;  but  the  fires  that  were  kindled  along  its  shores  were  those 
of  the  warrior  or  the  hunter. 

Prior  to  the  vear  1740,  the  English  knew  hut  little  of  the 
Ohio  valley,  anil  prior  to  that  time  the  French  explorers  seem 
to  be  the  only  ones  who  had  anv  knowledge  of  the  vast  region 
now  known  as  the  Central  West.  The  first  visitors  to  this 
hx-alitv  mention  but  one  Indian  village  on  the  borders  of  the 
I river  in  the  region  of  the  Pan  Handle,  of  West  Virginia,  or  the 
counties  of  Belmont  and  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

W’hen  the  French  descended  the  river  in  1749,  under  the 
command  of  De  Celeron,  tlrey  found  many  villages  along  the 
Allegheny,  but  the  only  ones  they  speak  of  on  the  banks  of  the 
! Ohio,  before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  was  what  was 
known  subsequently  as  “ Logstown,"  about  seventeen  miles 
below  Pittsburgh,  and  the  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto. 
In  the  former  they  found  Iroquoi*,  Defairurr*.  Shuwnr.sr.  Ottawa *, 
and  others:  in  the  latter  were  dwelling  Iroquoi*,  Shawanr*c,  Dela- 
warex,  and  Miami*,  Indians  from  the  Sault  St.  Louis,  Lake  of  the 
Two  Mountains,  and  representatives  from  nearly  all  the  nations 
of  the  “upper  country.”  This  would  indicate  that  these  vari- 
ous nations  were  at  that  period  living  in  comparative  peace, 
and  that  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  were  appropriated  as  a com- 
mon hunting  ground,  from  which  circumstance  the  region  so 
profusely  abounded  in  game. 

Washington,  in  17*56,  found  Tanar/iarixon,  the  Half-King  of 
the  Iroquoi*,  at  Logstown,  and  a portion  of  this  nation  settled 
in  the  rich  bottom  on  the  Ohio,  below  Steubenville,  now  known 
as  Mingo  Junction,  which  place  was  designated  for  many  years 
after  this  period  as  the  Mingo  Town  and  Mingo  Bottom.  The 
name  Mingo  was  the  popular  one  applied  to  the  Iroquoi*  nations 
in  this  vicinity,  and  is  still  preserved  as  a favorite  one  to 
designate  the  locality  of  the  ancient  village. 
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The  Seneea*,  \ve  ha  ve  observed, were  the  most  numerous,  warlike 
and  powerful  of  the  Iroquois  nations.  They  dwelt  at  the  western 
door,  and  were  expected  to  defend  the  territory  of  the  confeder- 
acy against  the  entrance  of  the  enemies  from  the  direction  of 
the  setting  sun.  The  principal  region  they  occupied  extended 
over  western  New  York  and  north-western  Pennsylvania,  hut 
they  were  also  spread  along  the  Allegheny,  a short  distance 
down  the  Ohio,  and  had  a capital  in  the  Tuscarawas  valley. 
They  were  the  dwellers  at  the  Mingo  town  in  Jefferson  county, 
above  mentioned.  When  Logon,  who  was  a Cayuga,  came  to 
the  Ohio  valley,  it  is  not  definitely  known  that  lie  dwelt  at  the 
Mingo  town.  In  1772  he  was  located  with  his  relatives  and 
others  of  his  nation  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver.  Their 
lodgment  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek  in  the  spring  of  1774, 
is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  a hunting  camp. 

When  the  Delaware*  were  compelled  to  move  westward  from 
the  encroachments  of  European  civilization,  they  became  occu- 
pants of  portions  of  the  territory  now  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Their  principal  settlements  were 
on  the  Muskingum  river,  where  they  flourished  for  a time,  and 
about  the  year  1750  became  a powerful  tribe,  asserting  a pos- 
session over  nearly  one-half  of  the  State. 

The  other  tribes  prominent  within  the  limits  of  Ohio  at  that 
period,  were  the  Wyandot *,  Shawanexe,  Ottawa.*  and  Miami". 

These  nations  were  all  more  or  less  identified  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ohio  valley.  As  before  stated,  they  occupied  this 
region  as  a common  hunting  ground,  and  were  generally  united 
in  the  bloody  wars  against  the  early  settlers. 

The  Wyandntx , or  Huron*,  were  doubtless  descended  from 
the  undestroyed  remnant  of  the  once  imwerful  tribe  of  that 
name,  which,  half  a century  before,  had  been  driven  off  bv  the  I 
Iroquoi*.  Freed  from  the  vindictive  pursuit  of  their  ancient 
enemies,  this  tribe  returned  to  their  old  hunting  grounds,  and  , 
by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  their  right  was  undis-  ] 
pitted  to  a great  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  j 

The  Shawanexe,  written  also  Shairanoe*e,  Shaienrexr , Shatrooex, 
etc.,  by  the  English,  and  by  the  French  ('ho  no  non*,  are  the  most 
prominently  identified,  of  all  the  tribes,  with  the  early  events 
of  this  immediate  region.  In  regard  to  their  history,  there  is 
much  conflicting  testimony.  They  were  a people,  who  according 
to  the  best  information  to  be  obtained,  had  been  at  an  anterior 
period,  expelled  from  the  south  by  stronger  tribes,  migrated 
northward,  and  the  main  body  settled  in  the  interior  of  the  ter- 
ritory now  embraced  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  A portion  of  them 
traveling  eastward  as  far  as  the  country  adjoining  the  Del  a-  \ 
ware*,  whom  they  called  their  grand-fathers,  had  been  permitted 
to  erect  their  lodges  there,  but  were,  like  the  Lenajic,  held  in  a 
state  of  subjection  by  the  Iroquois.  They  are  said  by  the 
French  to  have  come  from  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland  river; 
by  others,  from  Florida,  where  they  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Suwanee  river,  hence  their  name.  The  conflicting  testimony, 
relative  to  these  Bedouins  of  the  American  wilderness,  is  thus 
stated  by  Gallatin,  in  his  “Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes.” 
He  adopts  “Shawnoes”  as  the  orthography  of  the  word,  and 
conjectures  that  this  nation  separated  at  an  early  day  from  the 
other  Lenape  tribes,  and  established  themselves  south  of  the 
Ohio,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Kentucky;  that  having  been 
driven  away  from  that  territory,  probably  by  the  Chickasaw* 
and  Cherokee*,  some  portion  found  their  way,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  far  east  as  the  country  of 
Susquchannocks,  a kindred  Lena  pc  tribe;  that  the  main  body  of 
the  nation,  invited  by  the  Minin'*  and  the  Andu*te*,  crossed  the 
Ohio,  occupied  the  country  on  and  adjacent  to  the  Scioto,  and 
joined  in  the  war  against  the  Fire  Nation*;  and  that,  after  their 
final  defeat,  and  that  of  their  allies,  in  the  year  K>72,  they  were 
again  dispersed  in  several  directions.  A considerable  portion 
made  about  that  time  a forcible  settlement  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  rivers  of  Carolina;  and  these,  after  having  been  driven 
away  by  the  Catawba*,  found,  as  others  had  already  done,  an 
asylum  in  different  parts  of  the  Creek  country.  Another  por- 
tion joined  their  brethren  in  Pennsylvania;  and  some  may  have 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Scioto  ami  Sandusky.  Those 
in  Pennsylvania,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  most  considerable 
part  of  the  nation,  were  not  entirely  subjugated  and  reduced  to 
the  humiliating  state  of  women  by  the  Six  Nations.  But  they 
held  their  lands  on  the  Susquehanna  only  as  tenants  at  will, 
and  were  always  obliged  to  acknowledge  a kind  of  sovereignty 
or  superiority  in  their  landlords.  They  appear  to  have  been 
more  early  and  unanimous  than  the  Delawares  in  their  determi- 
nation to  return  to  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio.  This  they 
effected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wyandot*,  and  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  French,  during  the  years  1740-55.  They  occupied 
there  the  Scioto  country,  extending  to  Sandusky,  and  west- 


wardlv  towards  the  Great  Miami,  and  thev  have  also  left  there 
the  names  of  two  of  their  tribes,  to  wit:  (’)iillioothc  and  Piqua. 
Those  who  were  settled  among  the  Creek*  joined  them;  and 
the  nation  was  once  more  reunited.  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Indian 
agent, says  that  this  southern  nation  lived  on  the  Shawnee  river, 
which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  them;  ami  that  they  returned  thence 
about  the  year  1755,  to  the  vicinity  of  Sandusky,  under  the 
conduct  of  a chief  called  Black  Hoof.  It  has  been  rejsirted  that 
Tceumseh  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  were  sons  of  a Creek 
woman  married  during  that  migration  to  a Shammer.. 

During  thf*  forty  following  years,  the  Shawanexe  were  in  an 
almost  perpetual  state  of  war  with  America,  either  as  British 
colonies  or  as  independent  States.  They  were  among  the  most 
active  allies  of  the  French  during  the  seven  years'  war;  and,  after’ 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  continued,  in  concert  with  the  Delaware*, 
hostilities  which  were  only  terminated  after'the  successful 
campaign  of  General  Boquet.  The  first  permanent  settlements 
' of  the  Americans  beyond  the  Allegheny  mountains,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Ohio,  were  commenced  in  the  year  1 7 GO,  and  were  soon 
followed  by  a war  with  the  Shawanexe,  called  Lord  Dim  more’s 
war,  which  ended  in  1774,  after  they  had  been  repulsed  in  a 
severe  engagement,  under  the  command  of  their  great  chief 
I Corn-Stalk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and  the  Virginians 
had  penetrated  into  their  country.  They  took  a most  active 
part  against  America,  both  during  the  war  of  Independence, 
and  in  the  Indian  war  which  followed,  and  which  was  termi- 
nated in  1705  at  Greenville.  They  lost,  by  that  treaty,  nearly 
the  whole  territory  which  they  held  from  the  Wyandot*;  and  a 
part  of  them,  under  the  guidance  of  Teram*eh,  again  joined  the 
English  standard  during  the  war  of  1812. 

The  Shawanexe  produced  a number  of  chiefs  who  figured 
prominently  throughout  the  annals  of  Indian  history.  Con- 
spieious  among  them  was  their  famous  king,  Corn-Stalk,  whose 
history  is  so  closely  identified  with  the  early  events  of  the  Ohio 
valley,  hut  pre-eminent  in  the  list  of  noted  chieftains,  as  a bold 
and  active  warrior,  was  the  celebrated  Teruinxch,  who  was  born 
near  Chillieothc,  Ohio,  about  the  year  1770,  and  killed  in  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  Canada  West,  October  5th,  1818. 

We  add  to  the  foregoing  the  following  in  reference  to  the 
Shawane.se,  taken  from  Heekwelder’s  account  of  the  Indian 
nations: 

“The  history  of  these  people  is  here  given,  principally  from 
the  relations  of  old  Indians  of  the  Mohican*  trine,  who  say  that 
they  formerly  inhabited  the  southern  country,  Savannah,  in 
Georgia,  and  the  Floridas.  They  were  a restless  people,  delight- 
ing in  wars,  in  which  they  were  constantly  engaged  with  some 
of  the  neighboring  nations.  At  last  their  neighbors,  tired  of 
being  continually  harrassed  by  them,  formed  a league  for  their 
| destruction.  The  Shawano*  finding  themselves  thus  danger- 
ously situated,  asked  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country,  which 
| was  granted  them,  and  they  fled  immediately  to  the  Ohio. 

! Here,  their  main  body  settled,  and  sent  messengers  to  their 
elder  brother,  the  Mohican*,  requesting  them  to  intercede  for 
them  with  their  grandfather,  the  Lenni  Lenape,  that  he  might 
take  them  under  his  protection.  This  the  Mohican*  willingly 
did,  and  even  sent  a body  of  their  own  people  to  conduct  their 
younger  brother  into  the  country  of  the  Delaware*.  The  Shaw- 
ano* finding  themselves  safe  under  the  protection  of  their 
grandfather,  did  not  choose  to  proceed  further  to  the  eastward, 
but  many  of  them  remained  on  the  Ohio,  some  of  whom  settled 
even  as  high  up  that  river  as  the  long  island,  above  which  the 
French  afterwards  built  Fort  Duquesne,  now  Pittsburgh.  Those 
who  proceeded  farther,  were  accompanied  by  their  chief,  named 
Gaehgawatschiqua,  and  settled  principally  at  and  above  the 
forks  of  the  Delaware,  some  few  between  that  and  the  conflu- 
ence of  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  and  some  even  on  the  sjmt 
where  Philadelphia  now  stands;  others  were  conducted  by  the 
Mohican*  into  their  own  country,  where  they  intermarried  with 
them  and  became  one  people.  When  those  settled  near  the 
Delaware  had  multiplied,  they  returned  to  Wyoming,  on  the 
Susquehanna,  where  thev  resided  for  a great  number  of  years. 

“In  the  meanwhile,  those  who  had  remained  on  the  Ohio 
increased  in  numbers,  and  in  process  of  time  began  again  to-be 
troublesome  to  their  neighbors.  At  last  they  crossed  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains,  and  falling  u]>on  the  camps  of  the  Lenape 
on  Juniata  river,  they  committed  several  murders  and  went  off 
with  their  plunder.  It  was  soon  discovered  who  were  the 
aggressors;  but  the  Lenape  had  now  assumed  the  station  of  ‘the 
woman,’  and  could  not  engage  in  wars.  They  could  only  apply 
for  protection  to  the  Five  Nation*,  which  they  did,  expecting 
that  they  would  immediately  pursue  the  offenders  and  inflict 

♦The  Shawaneae  call  Iho^Mohicans  their  elder  brothers. 
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an  exemplary  punishment  upon  them,  but  the  Five  Nation* 
found  means  to  evade  the  demand  for  the  present.  They  told 
the  Delaware*  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  commence 
a war;  that  it  was  better  to  put  off  their  intended  expedition 
until  the  ensuing  spring;  that  in  the  meantime  both  nations 
should  put  themselves  in  readiness,  and  keep  their  preparations 
secret,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  season  should  open,  they  would 
march  off  separately  and  meet  together  at  an  appointed  time 
and  place  on  the  Allegheny,  then  push  on  together  for  the 
Shawnnee  towns  below  the  confluence  of  that  river  and  the 
Monongahela,  where  they  could  fall  together  unawares  on  the 
aggressors  and  punish  them.  Tiie  Iroqiwi s promised,  as  usual, 
that  they  would  place  themselves  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  so 
the  Delaware* < would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  on  and  see 
how  bravely  their  protectors  would  fight  for  them,  and  if  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  that,  they  might  take  their  revenge 
themselves. 

“Agreeably  to  this  plan,  the  Lenape  remained  quiet  till  the 
spring,  when,  with  a body  of  their  most  valiant  men,  they 
marched  to  the  appointed  spot;  but  how  great  was  their  sur- 
prise when  their  pretended  champions  did  not  make  their 
appearance?  They  suspected  treachery,  and  were  not  mistaken ; 
for  having  immediately  marched  forward  to  the  Sha wooer  towns, 
bent  on  taking  an  exemplary  revenge,  they  had  the  disappoint- 
ment to  see  on  their  arrival  their  enemies  pushing  off  as  fast 
as  they  could  down  the  Ohio  river  in  their  canoes.  Some  of 
them  were  flying  by  land,  as  probably  they  had  not  a sufficient 
number  of  canoes  to  convey  their  whole  number;  these  they 
pursued  and  attacked,  beat  them  severely,  and  took  several 
prisoners.  Here  they  had  a striking  instance  of  the  treachery 
of  the  Mengwe , who  had  warned  the  Sham  mo*  of  their  approach. 
Some  time  after  this,  the  Shawano * who  resided  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  began  to  draw  off  by  degrees,  first 
to  the  west  branch  of  that  river  and  the  Juniata,  and  then  to 
the  Ohio;  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  war  in 
1755,  they  had  all,  except  a few  families,  with  whom  was  their 
chief  Pa  x nos,  retired  to  the  Ohio,  where  they  joined  their  coun- 
trymen in  the  war  against  the  English.* 

“Peace  was  made  in  1763,  between  Great  Britain  and  France; 
but  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Shawano*  did  not  permit  them  to 
remain  quiet;  they  commenced  warf  against  their  southern 
neighbors,  the  Cherokee ■*,  who,  while  in  pursuit  of  the  aggressors, 
would  sometimes,  through  mistake,' fall  upon  the  Lenape,  who 
resided  in  the  same  country  with  the  Shawano.*,  through  whom 
they  also  became  involved  in  a war  with  that  nation,  which 
lasted  some  time.  Tho  Mengwe  being  then  also  at  war  with  the 
Cherokee*,  and  frequently  returning  with  their  prisoners  and 
scalps  through  their  country,  the  warlike  spirit  was  kept  alive 
among  all,  until  at  length,  in  17(58,  the  Cherokee * sought  a 
renewal  of  the  friendship  formerly  existing  between  them  and 
their  grandfather  the  Lenape,  which  being  effected,  they,  by 
their  mediation,  also  brought  a peace  between  them  and  the 
Fire  Nation*. 

“The  Shawanese  not  being  disposed  to  continue  the  war  with 
the  Cherokee*  by  themselves,  and  having  been  reprimanded  by 
their  grand-father,  for  being  the  instigators  of  all  these  troubles, 
willingly  submitted  to  the  dictates  of  the  Lenape , and  from  that 
time  remained  at  peace  with  all  the  nations  until  the  year 
1774,  when  they  were  involved  in  a war  with  the  people  of  Vir- 
inia,  occasioned  by  some  murders  which  were  committed  on 
ogan's  family  connections  and  others  by  white  people.  In 
this  instance  it  cannot,  I think,  be  said  that  they  were  the 
aggressors,  yet  their  thirst  for  revenge  was  so  great,  and  the 
injured  Mengwe  at  their  side  called  out  so  loudly  for  revenge, 
that  they  with  great  spirit  engaged  in  a war  with  the  Virginians, 
which,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  as  they  were  opposed 
with  an  equal  degree  of  courage,  and  after  a severe  battle 


*While  these  people  lived  at  Wyoming  and  Its  vicinity,  they  were  frequently  visited  by 
missionaries  of  the  Society  of  the  United  Brethren,  who  knowing  them  to  he  the  moat  de- 
praved and  ferocious  tribe  of  all  the  Indian  nutions  they  had  heard  of,  sought  to  estatdish  a 
friendship  with  them,  so  as  not  to  be  Interrupted  in  their  journeys  from  one  Indian  Mission 
to  another,  Count  Zinzendorff  being  at  that  time  in  the  country,  went  in  1712  with  some 
other  missionaries  to  visit  them  at  Wyoming,  staid  with  them  twenty  days,  and  endeavored 
to  impress  the  gospel  truths  upon  their  minds;  but  these  hardened  people  suspecting  his 
views,  and  believing  that  he  wanted  to  purchase  their  Ian-1,  on  which  it  was  reported  there 
were  mines  of  silver,  conspired  to  murder  him,  and  would  havo  effected  their  purpose,  but 
that  Conrad  Weiser,  the  Indian  interpreter,  ai  lived  fortunately  in  time  to  prevent  it.  (Los- 
kiel,  part  II.,  ch.  1.)  Notwithstanding  this,  the  brethren  frequently  vidted  th"io,  and 
Bhekellemus,  a chief  of  great  influence,  having  become  their  friend  (Losklel,  Ibid,  ch.  8),  they 
could  now  travel  with  greater  safety.  He  diet!  at  Shamokin  in  1719;  the  Brethren  were, 
however,  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  Paxnoq  or  Paxinos,  another  chief  of 
the  Khawonos,  who  gave  them  full  proof  of  it  by  sending  his  sons  to  escort  one  of  them  to 
Hethlehcm  from  Shamokin,  whore  he  was  in  the  most  perilous  situation,  the  war  having  just 
broke  out.  (Loskiel,  Ibid,  ch.  12.) 
tLcskicl,  part  I.,  ch.  10. 
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between  the  two  rivals,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kana- 
wha, and  the  destruction  of  many  of  their  towns  by  the  Virgini- 
ans, the  Shawanese  were  brought  to  make  peace  once  more;  which 
did  not  last  long,  us  they  joined  the  British  against  the  Ameri- 
can people,  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
and  remained  our  enemies  after  that  time,  never  establishing  a 
firm  peace  with  us,  until  the  memorable  treaty  which  took 
place  in  1795,  after  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Indian  nations  by 
the  late  General  Wayne. 

“ The  Shawanese  lost  many  of  their  men  during  these  con- 
tests; but  they  were  in  a manner  replaced  by  individuals  of 
I other  nations  joining  them.  Thus,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  about  one  hundred  turbulent  Cherokee*,  who  could  not  be 
brought  bv  their  own  nation  to  be  at  peace  with  the  American 
people,  and  were  on  that  account  driven  out  of  their  country, 
came  over  to  the  Shawanese,  while  others  from  the  Five  Nations 
joined  them,  or  became  their  neighbors. 

“The  Shawanese  are  considered  to  be  good  warriors  and  hunt- 
ers. They  are  courageous,  high  spirited  and  manly,  and  more 
careful  in  providing  a supply  of  ammunition  to  keep  in  reserve 
for  an  emergency,  than  any  other  nation  that  I have  heard  of. 
Their  language  is  more  easily  learned  than  that  of  the  Lenape, 
and  has  a great  affinity  to  the  Mohican,  Chippeica,  and  other 
kindred  languages.  They  generally  place  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable.” 

The  Otta was,  (or  as  they  were  called  by  the  early  white  set- 
tlers, the  Tanas),  about  the  period  of  1750,  dwelt  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Sandusky  and  Maumee  rivers,  and,  together  with 
the  Wyandot*,  occupied  north-western  Ohio,  and  extended  over 
considerable  portions  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  name  of 
this  tribe  was  either  derived  from,  or  communicated  to  the 
Canadian  river,  on  whose  banks  they  lived  until  driven  west- 
ward by  the  power  and  fury  of  the  Iroquois.  Taking  refuge 
among  the  Pottawatomie*  and  Oj ilnras,  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  Michigan  peninsula, 
became,  for  a time,  an  asylum  for  the  fugitive  Ottawa*. 

This  nation  has  been  distinguished  in  the  pages  of  history, 
through  the  agency  of  the  grand  old  Indian  monarch,  Pontiac, 
the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawa*.  Pontiac  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  chiefs  known  in  Indian  annals,  and  was  pre-eminently 
endowed  with  all  the  attributes  for  a great  leader  among  the 
tribes.  The  event  known  in  history  as  Pontiac's  Conspiracy,  of 
1763,  in  which  the  western  tribes  were  concentrated  in  a grand 
simultaneous  attack  against  all  the  English  garrisons  of  the 
frontier,  was  a scheme  worthy  the  genius  of  a Napoleon. 
Pontiac  obtained  a controlling  influence  over  the  Ojibwas  and 
Pottawatomie*,  and  made  their  confederacy  with  the  Ottawa * the 
basis  of  his  combination  against  the  English. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  among  the  Ottawa*  alone,  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  an  object  of  veneration — the  Sun  ranking 
as  their  Supreme  Deity.  This  tribe,  whose  mythology  was 
more  complicated  than  usual  with  the  Indians,  were  accus- 
tomed to  keep  a regular  festival  to  celebrate  the  beneficence  of 
the  Sun;  on  which  occasion  the  luminary  was  told  that  this 
service  was  in  return  for  the  good  hunting  he  had  procured  for 
his  people,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  persevere  in  his  friendly 
cares.  They  were  also  observed  to  erect  an  idol  in  the  middle  of 
their  town,  and  sacrifice  to  it;  hut  such  ceremonies  were  by  no 
means  general.  On  first  witnessing  Christian  worship,  theonly 
idea  suggested  by  it  was  that  of  asking  some  temporal  good, 
which  was  either  granted  or  refused. 

Bancroft  states  that  the  word  “Ottawa”  signifies  “trader,” 
and  was  probably  applied  by  the  Huron*  from  the  fact  that  the 
tribe  was  principally  settled  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  an  island 
in  the  Ottawa  river,  where  they  exacted  a tribute  from  all  the 
Indians  and  canoes  going  to,  or  coming  from  the  country  of  the 
Hurons.  It  is  observed  by  a Jesuit  father,  Le  Jeune,  that 
i although  the  Huron*  were  ten  times  as  numerous,  they  sub- 
mitted to  that  imposition;  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  right 
of  sovereignty  over  the  Ottawa  river  was  generally  recognized. 
After  their  expulsion  from  this  aboriginal  custom  house,  the 
memory  of  their  island  home  seems  to  have  been  preserved; 
for  during  the  last  century  they  sought  and  were  suffered  to 
take  possession  of  the  islands  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  peninsula 
of  Sandusky,  where  their  fishing  and  trapping  parties  were 
found  hv  the  French  traders  about  the  year  1750. 

Such,  then,  were  the  occupants  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  such,  at  least,  ap- 
proximately, were  the  limits  of  their  homes  and  haunts.  Dur- 
ing the  half  century  that  followed,  while  the  white  men  were 
building  up  a civil  society  in  the  East,  and  events  were  slowly 
drifting  toward  the  collision  and  war,  which  resulted  in  Ameri- 
can independence,  the  possessory  rights  of  these  savages  wero 
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but  little  disturbed  in  Ohio.  Here  they  roamed,  and  hunted, 
and  made  love  or  war  at  their  pleasure,  little  conscious  of  their 
approaching  troubles  and  doom.  It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of 
this  narrative  to  treat  in  detail  of  the  history  of  this  period,  of 
the  intrigues  and  wars  of  the  French  and  English  for  the  pos- 
session of  this  Western  country,  and  of  the  fitful  and  treacher- 
ous alliances  of  the  Indians  now  with  one  side  and  now  with  the 
other.  Our  aim  is  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  character  of 
the  Indian  tribes  that  occupied  the  country;  this  being  cur- 
sorily accomplished,  we  pass  to  events  more  nearly  connected 
with  our  subject. 

SUMMARY  OF  INDIAN  NATIONS. 

The  following  list  of  Indian  nations,  and  their  places  of  abode, 
was  compiled  by  Col.  George  Croghan,  who  was  a deputy 
Indian  agent,  an  explorer  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  country 
adjacent,  and  conspicuously  identified  with  the  events  of  this 
region  from  1750  to  1770.  It  is  taken  from  a report  made  by 
him  as  deputy  Indian  agent  to  the  English  government  in  1765: 


A LIST  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  NATIONS  AND  TRIBES  OF  INDIANS  IN 
THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  WITH  THE  NUM- 
BER OF  THEIR  FIGHTING  MEN. 


Navis  or  the 
Tubes. 

Nos. 

Thus  Dwelling  Gkoukp. 

Their  Hunting 
Ground. 

Mohocks,  a 

160 

Mohock  River 

Between  that  and  Lake 

George. 

Onetdas,  b 

300 

East  side  of  Oneida  Lake,  and  on  the  Id  the  country  they  live 
head  waters  of  the  east  branch  of  8us-|  in. 
quebanoah.  { 

Torcaroras,  b 

200 

Between  the  Oneidasand  Onandagoes. 

Between  Oneida  Lake  and 
Lake  Ontario. 

Onandagoes,  6 

260 

Near  the  Onandago  Lake. 

Between  Onundago  Lake 
and  mouth  of  Seneca 
River,  near  Oswego. 

Cmyagus,  b 

200 

On  two  small  Lakes,  called  the  Cayuagas, 
on  the  north  branch  of  Susquehan-j 
nah. 

Where  they  live. 

Seoflcss,  b 

1000 

...  1 

Seneca  Country,  on  the  waters  of  Sus- 
quehannah, the  waters  of  Lake  On-j 
tario,  and  on  the  heads  of  Ohio  River.  | 

Their  chief  hunting 
country  thereabouts. 

Aughquagas,  e 

Nanttcokes,  c 
Mohickons,  c 
Conoys,  c 
Monsays,  c 
Sapoones,  c 
Delawares,  c 
Delawares,  d 


Shawn  esse,  d 
Mohlckone,  d 
Coghna  wages,  d 
Twightwees,  « 
Wkyoughtanies,/ 
Pyankeshas,/ 
Shockays,/ 
Huskhuakeyes,  g 
Illluois,  g 
Wayondotts,  h 
Ottowas,  h 
Putawatimes,  h 
Chipawas,  i ) 

Ottawas,  l > 

Chipawas ,j  ) 

Ottawas,  j 
Chipawas,*  k 

Chepawas,  k 
Mynonainiesk,  k V 
8 hockeys,  k ) 

Putawatimes,  k 
Ottawas,  k 
Kicapoos,  l 
Outtagauiies,  l 
Musquatans,  l 
Miscotins,  / 
Outtaraacks,  l 
Musquakes,  l 
Oswegatchies,  h 


Oonnsedagoes,  k 
Coghnewagoes,  k 
Orondocks,  k 
Abonakies,  k 
Alagonkins,  k 
La  8uil,f 


150 

100  ■) 
ioo  y 
30  J 
150) 

30  y 

150  J 
600 


300 

300 

250 
300 
300) 
200 ; 
300) 
300/ 
250) 
400  > 
150  j 
200 

4001 
250  / 
400 


550 


1501 
150  j 


4000 


100 


300 
100) 
150  V 

100  j 

10000 


East  branch  of  Susquehannah  River, 
and  on  Aughquaga. 

Utsanango,  Chaghmett,  Oswego,  and  on 
the  east  branch  of  Susquehannah. 

At  Diahogo,  and  other  villages  up  the| 
north  branch  of  Susquehannah. 

Between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  on  the 
branches  of  Beaver  creek,  Muskingum 
and  Guyehugo. 

On  Scioto  and  branch  of  Muskingum. 

In  villages  near  Saudusky 

Miame  river,  near  Fort  Mia  me. 

On  the  branches  of  Ouabache,  near  Fort 
Ouitanon. 

Near  the  French  settlements  in  the] 
Illinois  Country. 

Near  Fort  Detroit. 


Where  they  live, 
do 

do 

do 


do 

On  the  head  bankof  Scioto 

On  the  ground  where 
they  live. 


Between  Ouitanon 
the  Miauies. 


About  Lake  Erie. 


and 


On  Sagannna  Creek,  which  empties  into  Thereabouts. 

Lake  Huron.  | 

Near  Michiliinachinac.  On  the  North  side  of  Lake 

Huron. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Lake  Superior,  and  Thereabouts, 
not  far  from  Fort  St.  Mary’s. 

Near  Fort  LaBay  on  the  Lake  Michigan.  Hunting  ground  is  there- 

i a bouts. 


Near  Fort  8t.  Joseph’s. 


Thereabouts. 


On  Lake  Michigan  and  between  it  and  Where  they  respectively 
the  Mississippi.  j live. 


Settled  at  Swagatchy  in  Canada,  on  the  Thereabouts, 
river  St.  Lawreuce.  1 

Near  Montreal. 

Settled  near  Trois  Rivers. 

Southwest  of  Lake  Superior. 


a These  are  the  oldest  tribe  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations. 
b Connected  with  New  York,  part  of  the  Confederacy  with  New  York. 
c Connected  with  and  depending  on  the  Five  Nations. 
d Dependent  on  the  Six  Nations,  and  connected  with  Pennsylvania. 
e Connected  with  Pennsylvania. 

J Connected  with  the  Twightwees. 

g These  two  Nations  the  English  never  had  any  trade  or  connection  with. 
h Connected  formerly  with  the  French. 

i Connected  with  the  Indians  about  Detroit,  and  dependent  upon  the  commanding  officer. 
j Always  connected  with  the  French. 

* Connected  with  the  French. 

I Never  connected  in  any  trade  or  otherwise  with  the  English. 

* There  are  several  villages  of  Cbippewas  settled  along  the  bank  of  Lake  Superior,  but  as  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  that  country,  cannot  ascertain  their  numbers. 

f These  are  a nation  of  Indians  settled  southwest  of  Lake  Superior,  called  by  the  French 
La  Sue  [Now  known  as  Sioux—- Editor],  who,  by  the  l>est  account  that  I could  ever  get  from 
the  French  and  Indians,  are  computed  ten  thousand  fighting  men.  They  are  spead  over  a 
large  tract  of  country,  and  have  forty  odd  villages:  in  which  country  are  several  other  tribes 
of  Indians,  who  are  tributaries  to  the  issues,  none  of  whom,  except  a very  few,  have  ever 
known  the  use  of  fire  arms  ; as  yet  two  villages.  I suppose  the  French  don’t  choose  to  risk  a 
trade  among  such  a powerful  body  of  people,  at  so  vast  a distance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INDIAN  CHARACTER  AND  PECULIARITIES — NORMAL  ABORIGINES 
CONTRASTED  WITH  THE  PRESENT  HORDES  ON  THE  FRONTIERS — 
’ INDIAN  FOOD  AND  COOKERY — DRESS  AND  ORNAMENTS — COURTING 
AND  MARRIAGE — TREATMENT  OF  WIVES. 

SHE  character  of  the  aborigines  of  the  northern  portion  of 
America,  will  he  regarded,  in  future  times,  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  topics  connected  with  its  history.  Their 
appearance,  customs  and  manners  were  so  far  distinct  from 
those  of  other  nations  known  to  the  civilized  world,  and  their 
individual  character  had  so  little  in  common  with  the  more 
restrained  and  law-abiding  Europeans,  that  they  were,  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  whites,  classed  by 
the  latter  among  those  wild  and  lawless  races  known  as  the 
savages,  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  few,  if  any,  of  the  affections 
and  higher  emotions  of  humanity,  but  rather  were  bound  by 
some  mysterious  link  to  the  lower  and  baser  passions  of  the 
animal  creations.  This  estimate  of  their  character,  although 
very  far  from  being  a correct  one,  was  yet  not  totally  wrong,  for 
while  later  experience  shows  that,  under  the  advantages  of  ed- 
ucation and  culture,  the  American  Indian  is  capable  of  high 
attainments,  both  mental  and  moral,  yet  truth  forces  the  ad- 
mission that  many  of  the  baser  traits  seemed  so  deeply  rooted 
in  their  nature  as  to  be  ineradicable ; among  these  were  the 
cruelty  and  treachery  whielT  (notwithstanding  all  that  Hecke- 
welder  and  other  missionaries  have  written  to  the  contrary!, 
were  certainly  among  their  general  characteristics,  as  also,  still 
more  notably,  was  their  disposition  to  drunkenness,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  universal. 

The  red  men  themselves  charged  that  the  vice  of  intoxica- 
tion among  them  was  not  only  originated,  but  wilfully  fostered 
by  the  Europeans,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  more  easily 
to  over-reach  them  in  trade;  and  it  will  be  found  extremely 
hard  to  disprove  the  allegation.  William  Penn,  in  a letter  to 
the  “Free  Society  of  Traders,”  when  writing  of  this  weakness 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Indians,  says:  “ Since  the  European*  came 

into  these  parts,  they  (the  Indians)  are  grown  great  lovers  of 
strong  liquors — rum  especially — and  for  it  exchange  the  richest 
of  their  skins  and  furs.  If  they  are  heated  wrth  liquors  they 
are  restless  till  they  have  enough  to  sleep;  that  is  their  cry, 
l»ome  more , anrl  I will  </o  to  xlrr/i ,’  but  when  drunk,  one  of  the  most 
wretched  spectacles  in  the  world.” 

But  the  current  opinion  of  Indian  character  is  too  apt  to  be 
formed  from  the  miserable  hordes  which  at  present  infest  the 
western  frontiers,  and  hang  on  the  skirts  of  settlements.  These 
are  too  commonly  composed  of  degenerate  beings,  corrupted  and 
enfeebled  by  the  vices  of  society,  without  being  benefitted  by 
its  civilization.  The  proud  independence  which  formed  the 
main  pillar  of  native  virtue  has  been  shaken  down,  and  the 
whole  moral  fabric  lies  in  ruins.  Their  spirits  are  humiliated 
and  debased  by  a sense  of  inferiority,  and  their  native  courage 
cowed  and  daunted  by  the  superior  knowledge  and  power  of 
their  enlightened  neighbors.  Society  has  advanced  upon  them 
like  one  of  those  withering  airs  that  will  sometimes  breed  des- 
olation over  a whole  region  of  fertility.  It  has  enervated  their 
strength,  multiplied  their  diseases,  and  superinduced  upon 
their  original  barbarity  the  low  vices  of  artificial  life.  It  has 
given  them  a thousand  superfluous  wants,  while  it  has  dimin- 
ished the  means  of  their  existence.  It  has  driven  before  it  the 
animals  of  the  chase,  who  flv  from  the  sound  of  the  axe,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  settlement,  and  seek  refuge  in  more  remote 
forests  and  untrodden  wilds.  Thus  the  Indians  on  our  frontiers 
are  often  found  to  be  mere  wrecks  and  remnants  of  once  power- 
ful tribes,  who  have  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  settlements, 
and  sunk  into  a precarious  and  vagabond  existence.  Repining, 
hopeless  poverty,  a canker  of  the  mind  hitherto  unknown  to 
them,  corrodes  their  spirits,  and  blights  every  free  and  noble 
quality  of  their  natures.  Thev  loiter  like  vagabonds  about  the 
settlements,  among  spacious  dwellings  replete  with  elaborate 
comforts,  which  only  render  them  sensible  of  the  comparative 
wretchedness  of  their  own  condition.  Luxury  spreads  its 
ample  board  before  their  eyes;  but  Indian  hospitality  is  not 
there,  and  they  are  excluded  from  the  festival.  Plenty  revels 
over  the  fields  that  were  once  their  hunting  grounds;  but  they 
are  starving  in  the  midst  of  its  abundance.  The  whole  wilder- 
ness has  blossomed  into  a garden ; but  they  feel  as  reptiles  that 
infest  it. 

How  different  was  their  state  while  undisputed  lords  of  the 
soil  1 Then  their  wants  were  few,  and  the  means  of  gratifica- 
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tion  within  their  reach.  They  saw'  every  one  around  them 
sharing  the  same  lot,  enduring  the  same  hardships,  feeding  on 
the  same  aliments,  and  arrayed  in  the  same  rude  garments.  No 
roof  then  rose  that  was  not  open  to  the  homeless  stranger ; no 
smoke  curled  among  the  trees,  but  he  was  welcome  to  sit  down 
by  its  fire,  and  join  the  hunter  in  his  repast. 

‘ Hospitality  was  one  of  the  Indian’s  distinguishing  virtues, 
and  there  was  no  such  thing  among  them  as  individual  starva- 
tion or  want.  As  long  as  there  was  a cup  of  soup,  it  was 
divided.  If  a friend  or  stranger  called,  he  was  welcome  to  all 
their  wigwams  could  furnish.  To  otter  him  food  was  not  a cus- 
tom merely — it  was  a breach  of  politeness  for  him  to  refuse  to 
eat,  however  full  he  might  be. 

The  nature  of  the  Indian  was  in  all  respects  like  the  nature 
of  people  of  any'  other  nation,  and  if  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, he  exhibited  the  same  passions  and  vices.  But  in  his 
forest  home  there  was  not  the  same  temptation  to  great  crimes, 
nor  what  are  usually  termed  the  lesser  ones,  among  civilized 
nations,  of  slander,  scandal,  and  gossip.  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  desire  of  gain,  and  therefore  were  not  made  selfish  by 
the  love  of  hoarding,  and  there  was  no  temptation  to  steal 
where  they  had  all  things  in  common. 

It  is  not  just  to  compare  the  Indian  of  the  fifteenth  century 
with  the  European  of  that  age.  Compare  him  with  the  bar- 
barian of  Britain,  of  Russia,  of  Lapland,  Kamtsehatka,  and 
Tartary,  representing  him  as  truly  as  these  nations  have  been 
pictured,  and  he  will  not  suffer  by  the  comparison.  How  long 
were  the  Saxon  and  Celt  in  becoming  a civilized  and  Christian 
people  ? 

In  discussing  Indian  character,  writers  have  been  too  prone 
to  indulge  in  prejudice  and  exaggeration,  instead  of  the  candid 
temper  of  true  philosophy.  They  have  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Indians  have 
been  placed,  and  the  peculiar  relations  under  which  they  have 
been  educated.  No  being  acts  more  rigidly  from  rule  than  the 
Indian.  His  whole  conduct  is  regulated  according  to  some 
general  maxims  early  implanted  in  his  mind.  The  moral  laws 
which  governed  him  in  his  original  state  were  few;  but  he 
conformed  to  them  all.  The  white  man  abounds  in  laws  of 
religion,  morals,  and  manners,  but  how  many  does  he  violate? 

Regarding  their  liberality  and  improvidence,  the  following 
is  quoted  from  the  language  of  William  Penn,  employed  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  “Free  Society  of  Traders:” 

“They  excelled  in  liberality.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  their 
friends.  Give  them  a fine  gun,  coat,  or  other  thing,  it  may 
pass  twenty  hands  before  it  sticks.  Light  of  heart,  strong 
affections,  but  soon  spent.  The  most  merry  creatures  that  live, 
feast  and  dance  perpetually.  They  never  have  much,  nor  want 
much.  Wealth  circulateth  like  the  blood,  all  parts  partake, 
and  though  none  shall  want  what  another  hath,  yet  exact  ob- 
servers of  property.  They  care  for  little  because  they  want 
but  little,  and  the  reason  is,  a little  contents  them.  In  this 
they  are  sufficiently  revenged  on  us;  if  they  are  ignorant  of 
our  pleasure  they  are  also  free  from  our  pains.  They  are  not 
disquieted  with  bills  of  lading  and  exchange,  nor  perplexed 
with  chancery  suits  and  exchequer  reckonings.  We  sweat  and 
toil  to  live,  their  pleasures  feed  them — I mean  their  hunting, 
fishing,  and  fowling,  and  this  table  is  spread  everywhere. 
They  eat  twice  a day,  morning  and  evening,  their  seats  and 
table  are  the  ground.” 

The  Indians  were  certainly  a most  open-handed  people. 
Among  them  there  was  no  short-coming — unless  it  might  be 
cowardice — which  they  considered  so  reprehensible  as  a neg- 
lect of  the  requirements  of  hospitality.  The  observance  of 
these  was,  with  them,  not  a virtue  but  a duty.  None  among 
them  ever  thought  that  such  action  was,  in  anv  degree,  worthy 
of  praise,  but  a failure  to  practice  it  would  brand  the  delin- 
quent with  indelible  disgrace. 

They  would  rather  prefer  themselves  to  suffer  the  pangs  of 
hunger  than  to  be  remiss  in  their  duty  towards  the  unfortunate, 
the  needy,  or  to  those  who  were  far  away  from  home  and  people. 

With  them  it  might  be  said  in  truth  that — 

* * * 11 A xtratwrr  is  a holy  name. 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food,  and  fire, 

In  vain,  he  never  must  require.” 

But  in  regard  to  rights  of  property,  they  adopted  in  a great 
degree,  the  doctrines  of  the  Commune. 

It  was  their  belief  that  the  Great  Spirit  made  the  earth  and 
ocean,  the  mountains,  valleys,  forests,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  all 
that  in  them  is,  for  the  common  good  of  mankind;  and  that 
whatever  lived  in  the  woods  and  hills,  or  swam  in  the  rivers 
and  sea,  or  grew  out  of  the  bosom  of  their  mother  Earth,  was 


placed  there  for  all  men,  and  that  the  idea  of  exclusive  owner- 
ship in  this  common  property  was  preiiosterous  and  wholly 
subversive  of  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  Creator. 

, INDIAN  FOOD  AND  COOKERY — 1702. 

Heck  welder  says  at  that  time  their  principal  food  consisted 
of  game,  fish,  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  pumpkins,  cucumbers, 
squashes,  melons,  cabbages,  and  turnips,  roots  of  plants,  fruits, 
nuts,  and  berries. 

“They  take  but  two  meals  a day.  The  hunters  or  fishermen 
never  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  except  it  be  cloudy. 
Their  custom  is  to  go  out  on  an  empty  stomach  as  a stimulant 
to  exertion  in  shooting  game  or  catching  fish. 

“They  make  a pottage  of  corn,  dry  pumpkins,  beans  and 
chestnuts,  and  fresh  or  dried  meats,  pounded,  all  sweetened 
with  maple  sugar  or  molasses,  and  well  boiled.  They  also  make 
a good  dish  of  pounded  corn  and  chestnuts,  shellbarks  and 
hickory  nut  kernels,  boiled,  covering  the  pots  with  large 
punipkin,  cabbage,  or  other  leaves. 

“They  make  excellent  preserves  from  cranberries  and  crab 
apples,  with  maple  sugar. 

“Their  bread  is  of  two  kinds;  one  made  of  green,  and  the 
other  of  dry  corn.  If  dry,  it  is  sifted  after  pounding,  kneaded, 
shaped  into  cakes  six  inches  in  diameter,  one  inch  thick,  and 
baked  on  clean  dry  ashes,  of  dry  oak  barks.  If  green,  it  is 
mashed,  put  on  broad  green  corn  blades,  filled  in  with  a ladle, 
well  wrapped  up  and  baked  in  ashes. 

“They  make  warrior’s  bread  by  parching  corn,  sifting  it, 
pounding  into  flour,  and  mixing  sugar.  A table-spoonful  with 
cold  or  boiling  water  is  a meal,  as  it  swells  in  the  stomach,  and 
if  more  than  two  spoonsful  is  taken,  it  is  dangerous.  Its  light- 
ness enables  the  warrior  to  go  on  long  journeys  and  carry  his 
bread  with  him.  Their  meat  is  boiled  in  pots,  or  roasted  on 
wooden  spits  or  coals.” 

The  original  Indian  method  of  making  sugar  is  said  to  have 
been  in  this  manner:  The  sap  from  the  maple  trees  was 
gathered  and  placed  in  large  wooden  troughs  which  they  hag- 
gled out  with  their  tomahawks.  Hot  stones  were  then  thrown 
into  the  sap  which  was  made  to  boil  in  this  way,  and  the  pro- 
cess continued  until  it  was  reduced  to  the  required  consistency. 

INDIAN  DRESS  AND  ORNAMENTS  AT  THE  CAPITAL. 

Heckwelder  further  says:  “The  Indians  make  beaver  and 
raccoon-skin  blankets.  Also  frocks,  shirts,  petticoats,  leggings, 
and  shoes  of  deer,  bear  and  other  skins.  If  cold,  the  fur  is 
placed  next  to  the  body;  if  warm,  outside. 

“ With  the  large  rib  bones  of  the  elk  and  buffalo  they  shaved 
the  hair  off  such  skins  as  they  dressed,  which  was  done  as  clean 
as  with  a knife.  They-  also  made  blankets  of  feathers  of  the 
turkey  and  goose,  which  the  women  arranged,  interwoven 
together  with  thread  or  twine  made  from  the  rind  of  the  wild 
hemp  and  nettles. 

“The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  blankets,  plain  or  ruffled 
shirts,  leggings  and  moccasins  (moxens).  The  women  make 
petticoats  of  cloth,  red,  blue,  or  black,  when  it  can  be  had  of 
traders.  They  adorn  with  ribbons,  beads,  silver  broaches,  arm 
spangles,  round  buckles,  little  thimble-like  bells  around  the 
ankles  to  make  a noise  and  attract  attention.  They  paint 
w'ith  vermillion,  but  not  so  as  to  offend  their  husbands;  the 
loose  women  and  prostitutes  paint  their  faces  deeply  scarlet. 

“The  men  paint  their  thighs,  legs,  breasts,  and  faces,  and  to 
appear  well,  spend  sometimes  a whole  day  in  decorating  them- 
selves for  a night  frolic.  They  pluck  out  their  beards  and  hair 
on  the  head  (except  a tuft  on  the  crown)  with  tweezers  made  of 
muscle  shells,  or  brass  wire.  The  Indians  would  all  be  bearded 
like  white  men  were  it  not  for  this  pulling  out  custom.” 

INDIAN  COURTING  IN  THE  VALLEYS. 

An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much  of  his  time 
among  the  whites,  speaking  of  marriage  to  Heckweider,  said: 
“Indian,  when  he  see  industrious  squaw  which  he  like,  he  goto 
him,”  ( they  had  no  feminine  gender  in  their  vocabulary,)  “ place 
his  two  forefingers  close  aside  each  other — make  him  look  like 
one — look  squaw  in  the  face,  see  him  smile,  which  is  all  and 
he  say,  ‘Yes;’  so  he  take  him  home.  No  danger  he  be  cross; 
no,  no.  Squaw  know  too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  (she)  cross. 
Throw  him  (her)  away,  and  take  another;  squaw  have  to  eat 
meat — no  husband,  no  meat.  Squaw  do  everything  to  please 
husband;  he  do  same  please  squaw;  live  happy.” 
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INDIAN  MARRIAG.ES. 

,^n  Indian  takes  a wife  on  trial.  He  builds  a house,  and  pro- 
vides provisions.  She  agrees  to  cook  and  raise  corn  and  veg- 
etables, while  he  hunts  or  fishes.  If  both  perform  these  duties, 
they  are  man  and  wife.  If  not,  they  separate.  The  woman's 
labor  is  light  in  the  house.  She  has  but  one  pot  to  clean,  and 
no  scrubbing  to  do,  and  but  little  to  wash,  and  that  not  often. 
They  cut  wood,  till  the  ground,  sow  and  reap,  pound  the  corn, 
bake  bread  in  the  ashes,  and  cook  the  meat  or  fish  in  the  pot. 
If  on  a journey,  the  wife  carries  the  baggage,  and  Iieckwelder 
says  he  “ never  heard  of  a wife  complaining,  for  she  says  the  hus- 
band must  avoid  hard  labor  and  stiffening  of  muscles  if  he  ex- 
pects to  be  an  expert  hunter,  so  as  to  provide  her  meat  to  eat 
and  furs  to  wear.  The  Indian  loves  to  see  his  wife  well  clothed, 
and  hence  he  gives  her  all  the  skins  he  takes.  The  more  he 
does  for  her,  the  more  he  is  esteemed  by  the  community.  In 
selling  her  furs,  if  she  finds  anything  at  the  trader’s  store 
which  she  thinks  would  please  her  husband,  she  buys  it  for 
him,  even  should  it  take  all  she  has  to  pay  therefor.” 

TREATMENT  OF  WIVES. 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  by  the  Indian  custom  all 
domestic  labor  is  performed  by  the  women,  Heckwelder  relates 
the  following  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  wives:  “I  have 
known  a man  to  go  forty  or  fifty  miles  for  a mess  of  cranberries, 
to  satisfy  his  wife’s  longing.  In  the  year  1762,  I was  witness 
to  a remarkable  instance  of  the  disposition  of  Indians  to  in- 
dulge their  wives.  There  was  a famine  in  the  land,  and  a sick 
Indian  woman  expressed  a great  desire  for  a mess  of  Indian 
corn.  Her  husband,  having  heard  that  a trader  at  Lower  San- 
dusky had  a little,  set  off  on  horseback  for  that  place,  one  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  and  returned  with  as  much  corn  as  filled 
the  crown  of  his  hat,  for  which  he  gave  his  horse  in  exchange, 
and  came  home  on  foot,  bringing  his  saddle  back  with  him.” 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  a man  condescends  to  quarrel 
with  his  wife,  or  abuse  her,  though  she  has  given  him  just 
cause.  In  such  a case  the  man,  without  replying  or  saying  a 
single  word,  will  take  his  gun  and  go  into  the  woods,  and  re- 
main there  a week  or  perhaps  a fortnight,  living  on  the  meat  he 
has  killed,  before  he  returns  home  again  ; well  knowing  he  can- 
not inflict  a greater  punishment  on  his  wife,  for  her  conduct  to 
him,  than  by  absenting  himself  fora  while — for  she  is  not  only 
kept  in  suspense,  uncertain  whether  he  will  return  again,  but 
is  soon  reported  as  a bad  and  quarrelsome  woman.  When  he 
at  length  does  return,  she  endeavors  to  let  him  see  by  her  at- 
tentions that  she  has  repented,  though  neither  speak  to  each 
other  a single  word  on  the  subject  of  what  has  passed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Indian  warfare,  hunting  and  oratory — logan,  cornstalk, 

AND  OTHER  CHIEFS — LEGEND  OF  CORNSTALK  AT  GNADKNHUT- 
TEN — LEGEND  OF  SLAUGHTER  AT  THE  SENECA  CAPITAL  IN  THE 
TUSCARAWAS  VALLEY. 

C>o 

*T  is  said  by  some  writers  that  the  American  Indians  were 
exterminating  each  other  by  aggressive  and  devastating 
wars,  before  the  white  people  came  among  them.  But  wars 
are  not  proofs  of  barbarity.  The  bravest  warrior  was  whom 
they  most  honored ; but  this  has  been  ever  true  of  Christian 
nations;  and  those  who  call  themselves  Christians  have  not 
ceased  yet  to  look  upon  him  who  could  plan  and  execute  most 
successfully  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  human  beings  as  the 
most  deserving  his  country’s  laurels. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Indian  was  cruel  to  the  captive,  and 
inflicted  unspeakable  tortures  upon  his  enemy  taken  in  battle. 
But,  from  what  we  know  of  them,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  In- 
dian chiefs  were  ever  guilty  of  filling  dungeons  with  innocent 
victims  or  slaughtering  hundreds  and  thousands  of  their  own 
people,  whose  only  sin  was  a quiet  dissent  from  some  religious 
dogma.  Towards  their  foes  they  were  often  relentless,  and  they 
had  good  reason  to  look  upon  white  men  as  their  enemies. 

Again,  it  is  said,  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare  is,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  inhuman  and  revolting.  But  those  who  die 


even  from  the  barbed  and  poisoned  arrow,  do  not  suffer  greater 
pangs  or  linger  in  more  unendurable  torments,  than  those  who 
are  mangled  with  powder  and  balls.  The  tomahawk  makes 
quick  work  of  the  dying,  but  the  scene  is  scarcely  as  revolting 
as  the  civilized  battle  field,  w here  thousands  of  wounded  and 
mangled  victims  lie  in  heaps  over  the  ground,  filling  the  air 
with  groans  for  days,  until  the  slower  process  of  death  ends 
their  suffering.  As  for  scalping,  it  is  not  exclusivelv  an  In- 
dian invention.  Prescott  says,  “it  claims  high  authority,  or 
at  least,  antiquity.  The  father  of  history,  Herodotus,  gives  an 
account  of  it  among  the  Scythians,  showing  that  they  per- 
formed the  operation,  and  wore  the  scalps  of  their  enemies 
taken  in  battle,  as  trophies,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  North 
American  Indians.  Traces  of  the  same  custom  are  also  found 
in  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  among  the  Franks,  and  even  the 
Anglo-Saxons.”  ' 

The  science  of  warfare  was  the  highest  accomplishment  of  the 
Indian,  but  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  people,  a spirit  of  ag- 
gression was  only  indulged  by  the  stronger  nations,  to  whom 
alone  it  was  of  any  advantage.  Like  hunted  deer  the  poorer 
and  less  powerful  tribes  were  often  forced  to  leave  their  villages 
as  plunder  to  some  marauding  band  on  a foray  from  a distant 
locality. 

The  preparation  for  the  war-path  was  commonly  opened  by 
feasting  and  dancing,  in  which  the  whole  tribe  took  part,  and 
when  this  was  concluded,  the  war  party  quickly  and  silently 
left  the  village  and  entered  the  forest,  with  the  chief  at  their 
head,  and  the  warriors  following  singly  in  “Indian  file.” 

The  war-dance,  so  often  alluded  to  in  Indian  story,  is  said  to 
be  beyond  description  the  most  exciting  and  inspiring  of  all 
theatrical  scenes.  It  is  the  acting  of  war.  The  song,  which 
kindles  enthusiasm,  is  first  sung,  with  the  same  motive  and 
the  same  effect  as  the  martial  music  awakes  its  echoes  on  Chris- 
tian plains,  and  then  follows  all  the  jxnnp  and  circumstance  of 
war;  arrows  fly  thick  and  fast,  the  tomahawk  is  wielded,  the 
dead  and  dying  strew  the  battle-field,  and  by  various  devices  of 
paint  and  false  scalps,  hundreds  are  bleeding,  then  follows  the 
shout  of  victory  and  the  dirge  for  the  slain.  Those  who  have 
witnessed  it  represent  it  as  impossible  for  one  who  is  not  an 
actor  to  realize  that  it  can  be  anything  less  than  a real  battle. 
Those  who  pass  through  the  initiatory  process  of  being  trained 
for  warriors  at  a military  school,  can  imagine  and  best  appre- 
ciate the  influence  of  the  war-dance  upon  those  to  whom  war  is 
the  only  field  of  glory. 

Some  of  the  tribes  mixed  their  war  paint  with  petroleum, 
which  was  generally  obtained  from  the  oil  regions  oi  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia,  but  are  known  to  have  also  gathered 
it  on  Yellow  creek,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  Its  use  was  more 
generally  adopted  by  the  Srumix,  who  dwelt  among  the  copious 
oil  springs  throughout  the  head  waters  of  the  Allegheny,  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  name  Snum  oil.  The  oil  is  said  to  have 
given  them  a “a  hideous  glistening,  appearance,”  adding  per- 
manency to  the  paint,  and  rendering  it  impervious  to  water. 

Among  the  Irotjiioi.s,  revenge  for  a great  injury  was  usually 
the  cause  of  the  beginnings  of  strife,  and  their  subjugation  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  like  the  Romans  of  old,  was  the  principle 
upon  which  they  waged  war.  There  was  something  in  their 
proud  and  dignified  bearing,  in  their  national  jxiliev,  and  their 
warlike  exploits,  like  the  people  who  extend  their  arms  into 
every  civilized  and  uncivilized  land. 

To  be  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  was,  among  the  early 
colonists,  considered  the  most  terrible  of  calamities;  and  it  was 
indeed  a fearful  thing  to  become  the  victim  of  their  revenge. 
But  those  who  were  enduring  the  actual  sufferings  of  captives, 
or  suffering  still  more  from  uncertain  evils,  thought  little  oi  the 
provocation  given  by  our  own  people.  The  innocent  often  suf- 
fered for  the  guilty,  and  the  unprincipled  marauders  of  the 
frontier  committed"  depredations  and  acts  of  atrocity  which 
aroused  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  drove  the  Indian  to  retalia- 
tion. Thinking  pale-faces  were  all  alike,  he  did  not  wait  until 
the  real  offender  fell  into  his  hands.  We  do  not  desire  to  paint 
him  so  that  he  will  become  attractive  to  civilized  people,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  painting  him  more  hideously  than  he  paints 
himself. 

As  regards  their  possession  of  qualities,  essential  to  success 
in  war,  or  the  chase,  very  false  ideas  have  been,  and  still  are 
entertained.  It  is  customary  to  think  and  speak  of  the  Indian, 
as  immeasurably  superior  to  all  other  human  beings  in  endu- 
rance, skill  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and  in  woodcraft,  and  also  as 
possessing  bravery  and  cunning,  which  were  almost  super- 
natural; whereas,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  white  man  has  invar 
riably  shown  his  superiority  over  the  savage,  wherever  the  two 
have  been  brought  together  in  the  same  arena. 
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The  Indian  was  brave  so  long  as  he  had  a shelter,  from  which 
he  might  attack  his  foe,  but  that  courage  offered  a very  marked 
diminution,  when  he  was  compelled  to  meet  his  enemies,  as 
white  men  do,  on  the  open  field,  and  without  cover,  and  it  is  an 
undisputable  fact  that  in  all  the  fights  between  French  and 
English  in  America,  where  Indian  allies  were  engaged  on  one 
side  or  the  other  (often  on  both)  these  red  warriors,  who  were 
so  ready  and  apt,  in  using  steel  in  the  form  of  tomahawk,  or 
sealping-knife,  always  blenched  before  the  gleam  of  the  bayonet. 

There  has  never  been  a single  instance  where  any  incentive 
of  pride — of  which  the  Indian  was  supposed  to  possess  so  much, 
or  of  savage  vindictiveness,  which  we  know  was  their  most 
marked  characteristic,  was  found  sufficient  to  hold  them  stead- 
fast in  the  face  of  an  advancing  line  of  glistening  steel. 

And  so  it  has  always  been  in  the  science  (if  it  may  be  so 
called)  of  woodcraft.  Keen  and  cunning  as  they  were  in  follow- 
ing their  enemy’s  trail  by  the  upturning  of  a leaf,  or  the  bend- 
ing of  a twig  or  blade  of  grass,  guiding  their  way  in  starless 
night,  through  the  depths  of  trackless  forests,  by  the  sense  of 
touch  upon  the  trunks  of  trees  ; detecting  the  proximity  of  a 
foe  bv  a knowledge  apparently  as  keen  as  a bloodhound’s  scent, 
and  falling  upon  that  foe  with  steps  as  noiseless  as  the  passage 
of  disembodied  spirits  ; in  all  these  the  white  man,  whenever 
he  made  these  things  his  study,  rivalled  and  surpassed  the 
savage. 

All  know  the  story  of  that  subtlest  of  Indian  haters,  Lewis 
Wetzel,  the  scout  of  Ohio,  and  also  the  narrative  of  Simon  Kenton, 
Samuel  Brady,  and  others ; how  they  swore  to  be  revenged  for 
the  destruction  of  their  houses  and  the  slaying  of  their  families 
by  savages,  and  how,  single-handed  and  alone,  for  months  and 
years  they  shadowed  the  red  murderers  through  the  dim  woods 
and  along  the  darkly  gliding  streams,  until  their  grudge  had 
been  glutted  a hundred  fold;  though  during  that  time,  whole 
tribes  had  bent  all  their  energies  and  all  their  cunning  to  sur- 
prise and  capture  them ; but  in  vain,  for  the  white  man  was 
their  superior.  His  eye  was  keener,  his  tread  lighter,  his 
senses  more  acute,  his  rifle  more  unerring. 

Indian  legend  represents  the  manner  in  which  the  warrior 
met  his  death  at  the  stake.  No  refinement  or  duration  of  tor- 
ture could  extort  from  him  a groan.  The  faith  of  the  Christian 
martyr  supports  him  in  the  hour  of  trial ; but  the  Indian  ex- 
cels him  in  defying  his  tormentors,  with  only  his  dauntless 
spirit  to  sustain  him  ; he  will  die,  too,  rather  than  surrender, 
though  he  knows  he  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  look- 
ing upon  him  as  a fallen  foe,  will. be  merciful. 

In  the  quality  of  fortitude  alone,  the  Indian  seems  to  have 
been  the  superior  of  the  white  man.  In  enduring  pain  with 
stoical  indifference,  he  stood  pre-eminent.  To  die,  without  be- 
traying weakness  or  fear,  was  one  of  the  highest  virtues  in  his 
eye,  and  was  early  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the  children. 
Many  a savage,  whom  no  sentiment  of  courage,  or  pride,  or 
shame,  could  have  induced  to  face  the  terror  of  the  bayonet  on 
an  open  field,  has  chanted  his  death  song  with  unquivering 
voice,  while  enduring  tortures  which  would  have  wrung  shrieks 
of  agony  from  the  sternest  grenadier  who  preferred  death  to 
surrender,  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

In  their  councils  they  observed  the  utmost  gravity  and  de- 
corum. While  the  Indian  orator  addressed  his  audience,  there 
was  no  interruption  on  their  part,  excepting  from  time  to  time, 
a guttural  sound,  something  like  “ hoog/i ,”  expressing  satisfac- 
tion at  points  in  the  speech,  and,  although  antagonistic  views 
might  be  held  on  subjects  under  discussion,  yet  the  most  re- 
spectful attention  was  given  to  the  words  of  the  speaker  during 
his  oration,  and  neither  his  partisans  nor  opponents  showed  the 
least  disposition  toward  that  levity  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
forms  a very  marked  feature  of  the  deliberative  assemblies  of 
the  white  race,  even  in  our  own  houses  of  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington. 

At  the  deliberations  of  the  “Long  House”  of  the  Iroquois 
league,  the  oratory  and  eloquence  were  of  a high  order  for  an 
untutored  and  savage  people,  who  had  no  written  language, 
and  no  written  literature. 

Their  speakers’  gestures  were  animated,  and  their  speeches 
delivered  in  a loud  voice.  The  effect  upon  an  observer  of  an 
erect  figure,  naked  arm,  and  rude,  though  not  ungraceful  attire 
of  the  orator,  is  described  as  very-  impressive. 

By  the  authority  of  William  Penn  himself,  we  are  told  that 
“they  speak  little,  but  fervently  and  with  eloquence.  I have 
never  seen  more  natural  sagacity,  considering  them  without  the 
help  (I  was  going  to  say  the  spoil)  of  tradition.”  * * * * 

The  matter  of  their  discourse  is  found,  in  all  the  speeches 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  to  have  been  well  adapted 
to  the  subject,  their  style  varied,  appropriate  to  the  effect 
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intended,  and  we  often  find  passages  which  embody  the  soul  of 
eloquence. 

In  the  impassioned  utterance  of  Logan,  we  find  an  impressive 
and  effective  style  that  excites  the  liveliest  admiration,  and  in 
the  annals  of  eloquence,  more  fervid  oratory  is  rarely  found. 
Perhaps  in  the  councils  of  the  “Long  House”  of  the  Iroquois, 
oratory  received  greater  opportunities  for  development,  but  all 
the  tribes  and  nations  contributed  to  the  list  of  Indian  orators. 
Among  the  Iromiois,  the  names  of  Logan,  Red  Jacket,  Corn- 
planter,  Great-Tree,  Half-Town,  and  Farmer’s  Brother,  were 
all  distinguished  for  their  eloquence. 

Among  the  Shawanese,  Cornstalk  and  Tecumseh  furnish  ex- 
amples of  great  native  talent  for  oratory  among  that  nation. 

It  is  related  of  Cornstalk,  who  occupied,  in  1774,  the  dis- 
tinction of  King  of  the  Northern  Confederacy  of  Indian  tribes, 
that  at  the  treaty  with  Lord  Dunmore,  he  was  the  chief  speaker 
on  the  part  of  the  several  nations.  It  is  said  that  he  spoke  in 
the  most  vehement  and  denunciatory  style,  and  with  a loud 
voice,  distinctly  heard  throughout  the  camp,  lie  openly  charged 
the  whites  with  being  the  sole  cause  of  the  preceding  war, 
enumerating  the  many  provocations  which  the  Indians  had 
received,  and  dwelling  with  great  force  and  emphasis  upon 
the  diabolical  murder  of  Logan’s  family.  His  manner  is  tlius 
described  by  Col.  Wilson,  who  was  present  at  the  interview 
between  the  chief  and  Lord  Dunmore:  “When  he  arose  he 
was  in  no  wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  spoke  in  a distinct  and 
audible  voice,  without  stammering  or  repetition,  and  with 
peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks  while  addressing  Dunmore  were 
truly  grand  and  majestic,  vet  graceful  and  attractive.  I have 
heard  the  first  orators  in  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  and  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  but  never  have  I heard  one  whose  powers  of  de- 
livery surpassed  those  of  Cornstalk.” 

The  celebrated  speech  of  Logan,  first  printed  in  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son’s notes  on  Virginia,  and  rendered  immortal  by  being 
declaimed  in  every  school  house  in  the  land,  will  be  found  in 
the  chapter  relating  the  life  of  the  great  “ Mingo  Chief.” 

The  address  delivered  to  General  Washington,  in  Philadelphia, 
1790,  in  the  names  of  Cornplanter,  Great-Tree,  and  Half-Town, 
while  not  so  declamatory  as  the  ordinary  Indian  style,  is  closely 
logical,  and  ranks  as  a rare  specimen  of  effective  oratory.  To 
illustrate,  we  will  give  in  this  connection  an  extract  from  the 
speech  referred  to : 

“Father — When  you  kindled  your  thirteen  fires  separately 
the  wise  men  assembled  at  them  told  us  that  you  were  all 
brothers ; the  children  of  one  Great  Father,  who  regarded  the 
red  people  as  his  children.  They  called  us  brothers,  and  in- 
vited us  to  his  protection.  They  told  us  he  resided  beyond  the 
great  waters  where  the  sun  first  rises ; and  he  was"  a king 
whose  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  his  goodness  was 
as  bright  as  the  sun.  What  they  said  went  to  our  hearts.  We 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  promised  to  obey  him.  What  the 
Seneca  nation  promises  they  faithfully  perform.  When  you 
refused  obedience  to  that  king,  he  commanded  us  to  assist  his 
beloved  men  in  making  you  sober.  In  obeying  him  we  did  no 
more  than  yourselves  had  bid  us  to  promise.  We  were  de- 
ceived ; but  your  people,  teaching  us  to  confide  in  that  king, 
had  helped  to  deceive  us,  and  we  now  appeal  to  your  breast. 
Is  all  the  blame  oursf 

“ You  told  us  you  could  crush  us  to  nothing ; and  you  de- 
manded from  us  a great  country,  as  the  price  of  that  peace, 
which  you  had  offered  us,  as  if  our  want  of  strength  had  destroyed 
our  rights." 

Red  Jacket,  upon  one  occasion,  thus  pathetically  broke  forth 
in  an  enumeration  of  the  woes  which  his  tribe  had  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  the  pale  faces : “ We  stand  on  a small  island,  in 

the  bosom  of  the  great  waters.  We  are  encircled,  we  are  en- 
compassed. The  Evil  Spirit  rides  upon  the  blast,  and  the 
waters  are  disturbed.  They  rise,  they  press  upon  us,  and  the 
waters  once  settled  over  us,  we  disappear  forever.  Who,  then, 
lives  to  mourn  us?  None!  What  marks  our  extinction? 
Nothing  ! We  are  mingled  with  the  common  elements.” 

Tecumseh  made  the  following  speech  at  a conference  with 
General  Harrison,  at  Vincennes,  in  1810: 

“It  is  true  I am  a Shammer.  My  forefathers  were  warriors. 
Their  son  is  a warrior.  From  them  I only  take  ray  existence; 
from  my  tribe,  I take  nothing.  I am  the  maker  of  my  own 
fortune ; and  oh ! that  I could  make  that  of  my  red  people,  and 
of  my  country,  as  great  as  the  conceptions  of  my  mind,  when 
I think  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  the  universe.  I would  not  then 
come  to  Gov.  Harrison,  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and  to 
obliterate  the  landmark;  but  I would  say  to  him,  sir,  you  have 
liberty  to  return  to  your  own  country.  The  being  within, 
communicating  with  past  ages,  tells  me,  that  once,  nor  until 
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lately,  there  was  no  white  man  on  this  continent.  That  it 
then  all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placed 
on  it  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse 
it,  to  enjoy  its  productions,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race ; since 
made  miserable  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contented, 
but  always  encroaching.  The  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  check 
and  to  stop  this  evil,  is,  for  all  the  red  men  to  unite  in  claim- 
ing a common  and  equal  right  in  the  land,  as  it  was  at  first, 
and  should  be  yet;  for  it  was  never  divided,  but  belongs  to  all, 
for  the  use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a right  to  sell,  even  to 
each  other,  much  less  to  strangers;  those  who  want  all,  and 
will  not  do  with  less.  The  white  people  have  no  right  to  take 
the  land  from  the  Indians,  because  they  had  it  first;  it  is  theirs. 
They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  made  by  all,  is 
not  valid.  The  late  sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a part  only,  j 
Part  do  not  know  how  to  sell.  It  requires  all  to  make  a bargain 
for  all.  All  red  men  have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  , 
The  right  of  occupancy  is  as  good  in  one  place  as  in  another. 
There  cannot  be  two  occupations  in  the  same  place.  The  first 
excludes  all  others.  It  is  not  so  in  hunting  or  traveling;  for  , 
there  the  same  ground  will  serve  manv,  as  they  may  follow 
each  other  all  day;  but  the  camp  is  stationary,  and  that  is  oc- 
cupancy. It  belongs  to  the  first  who  sits  down  on  his  blanket 
or  skins,  which  he  has  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  till  he 
leaves  it,  no  other  has  a right.’’ 

After  Tecumseh  had  delivered  this  speech,  lie  was  about  to 
seat  himself  in  a chair,  when  he  observed  that  none  had  been 
placed  for  him.  One  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  Governor 
for  him,  but  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  chief.  The  inter- 
preter said  to  him,  “ Your  father  requests  you  to  take  a chair.” 
“My  father?”  says  Tecumseh,  “the  sun  is  my  father,  and  the 
earth  is  my  mother,  and  on  her  bosom  I will  repose,”  and  imme- 
diately seated  himself,  in  the  Indian  manner,  upon  the  ground. 

Another  specimen  of  Indian  eloquence,  of  a high  order,  is 
recorded  by  the  veteran  missionary,  Heckwelder,  as  having 
come  under  his  own  personal  observation.  It  was  the  speech 
of  Pipe,  a Delaware  chief,  addressed  to  the  British  commandant 
at  Detroit.  The  chief  and  his  men,  at  the  time,  were  allies  of 
the  British,  but  it  is  represented  that  they  were  tired  of  the 
alliance  and  only  continued  in  it  under  compulsion.  This  maj- 
or may  not  have  been  a mistake  on  the  part  of  the  good  mis- 
sionary whose  recorded  statements  concerning  the  Indians,  and 
particularly  the  Delawares , although  always  conscientiously 
made,  and  intended  to  be  strictly  truthful,  are  always  strongly, 
and  oftentimes  ridiculously,  biased  in  favor  of  the  red  men. 
But  this  is  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  speech,  and  he 
vouches  for  the  correctness  of  his  rendition.  Alluding  to  the 
chief,  he  says:  “He  was  now  reluctantly  compelled  to  go  out 
against  the  Americans  with  the  men  under  his  command.  On 
his  return  from  one  of  these  expeditions,  he  went  to  make  his 
report  to  the  British  commandant,  at  Detroit,  by  whom  he  was 
received  in  state,  at  the  council  house,  in  presence  of  a great 
number  of  Indians,  British  officers  and  others. 

“There  were  several  missionaries  present,  among  which  I 
was.’  The  chief  was  seated  in  front  of  his  Indians,  facing  the 
commandant.  He  held  in  his  left  hand  a human  scalp,  tied  to 
a short  stick.  After  a pause  of  some  minutes  he  rose,  and,  ad- 
dressing the  governor,  delivered  the  following  speech : 

“‘Father!’  (Here  the  orator  stopped  and  turning  round 
to  the  audience  with  a face  full  of  meaning,  and  a sarcastic 
look,  which  I should  in  vain  attempt  to  describe,  he  went  on  in 
a lower  tone  of  voice,  as  addressing  himself  to  them.)  ‘I  have 
said  father,  although,  indeed,  I do  not  know  why  I am  to  call 
him  so,  having  never  known  any  other  father  than  the  French, 
and  consider  the  English  as  only  brother*.  But  as  this  name  is 
also  imposed  upon  us,  I shall  make  use  of  it  and  say,— (here  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  commandant— ‘ Father!  some  time  ago, 
you  put  a war-hatchet  in  my  hands,  saying:  ‘Take  this  weapon 
and  try  it  upon  the  heads  of  my  enemies,  the  long-knives,  and 
let  me  afterwards  know  if  it  was  sharp  and  good. 

“‘Father!  at  the  time  when  you  gave  me  this  weapon,  I 
had  neither  cause  nor  inclination  to  go  to  war  against  a people 
who  had  done  me  no  injury;  yet,  in  obedience  to  you,  who  say 
you  are  my  father,  and  call  me  your  child,  I received  the 
hatchet,  well  knowing  that  if  I did  not  obey,  you  would  with- 
hold from  me  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  which  I could  not 
subsist,  and  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  procured  but  at  the 
house  of  my  father. 

“ ‘ Father  ! many  lives  have  already  been  lost  on  your  account. 
Nations  have  suffered  and  been  weakened.  Children  have  lost 
parents,  brothers,  and  relatives.  Wives  have  lost  husbands. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  more  may  perish  before  your  war 
will  be  at  an  end. 


“‘Father!  you  say  you  love  your  children,  the  Indians. 
This  you  have  often  told  them;  and,  indeed,  it  is  for  your  in- 
terest to  say  so  to  them  that  you  may  have  them  at  your 
service. 

“‘But,  Father!  who  of  us  can  believe  that  you  can  love  a 
people  of  a different  color  from  your  own,  better  than  those 
who  have  a white  skin  like  yourselves  ? 

“ 1 Father  ! pay  attention  to  what  I am  going  to  say.  While 
you,  Father,  are  setting  me  on  your  enemy,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  a hunter  sets  his  dog  on  the  game,  while  I am  in  the 
act  of  rushing  on  that  enemy  of  vours  with  the  bloody  destruc- 
tive weapon  you  gave  me,  I may  perchance  happen  to  look 
back  to  the  {dace  from  whence  j-ou  started  me,  and  what  shall 
I see?  Perhaps  I shall  see  my  lather  shaking  hands  with  the 
long  knirr*;  yes,  with  those  very  people  whom  he  now  calls  his 
enemies.” 

“‘I  maj-  then  see  him  laugh  at  my  folly  for  having  obeyed 
his  orders,  and  yet  I am  now  risking  my  life  at  his  command. 
Father!  keep  what  I have  said  in  remembrance. 

“‘Now,  Father!  this  is  what  has  been  done  with  the  hatchet 
j-ou  gave  me  (handing  the  stick  with  the  scalp);  I have  done 
with  the  hatchet  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  have  found 
it  sharp.  Nevertheless,  I did  not  do  all  that  I might  have 
done.  No,  I did  not;  my  heart  failed  within  me,  I felt  com- 
passion for  your  enemy.  Innocence  had  no  part  in  your  quarrels, 
therefore  I distinguished — I spared — I took  some  live  flesh,* 
which,  while  I was  bringing  to  you,  I spied  one  of  j-our  large 
canoes,  on  which  I put  it  for  j-ou.  In  a few  days  you  will 
receive  this,  and  will  find  that  the  skin  is  of  the  same  color  as  your 
own.  Father!  I hope  j-ou  will  not  destroy  what  I have  saved. 
You,  Father,  have  the  means  of  preserving,  what  with  me 
would  perish  for  want.  The  warrior  is  j>oor  and  his  cabin  is 
always  empty,  but  your  house,  Father,  is  alwaj-s  full.’  ” 

The  venerable  missionary  adds:  “Here  we  see  boldness, 
frankness,  dignity,  and  humanity,  happily  blended  together, 
and  most  eloquently  displayed.  * * * * I wish  I could 
convey  to  the  reader’s  mind  only-  a small  part  of  the  impression 
which  this  speech  made  on  me,  and  on  all  present,  when  it  was 
delivered.” 

Taciturn  and  dignified  as  was  the  Indian,  however,  he  not 
unfrequently  showed  a considerable  disposition  to  be  facetious 
and  witty. 

It  is  related  of  T adruskund,  the  principal  chief,  (and  some- 
times spoken  of  as  “king”)  of  the  Delawares , that  being  seen 
one  day  sitting  on  the  pavement  in  Market  street,  Philadel- 
phia, in  a state  of  intoxication  (for  he  dearly  loved  the  fiery 
rum),  he  was  accosted  by-  a Quaker  who  knew  him.  “An, 
chief,  how  is  this;  I thought  thee  was  turned  a good  Moravian?” 
The  fuddled  “king”  replied,  “Ugh,  chief  no  Moravian  now, 
chief  turned  Quaker  yesterday.”  And  upon  another  occasion, 
being  met  by  a Scotchman,  a worthless  fellow,  who  hailed  him 
with,  “well,  cousin,  how  do  you  do?”  the  proud  red  man 
responded,  “cousin,  cousin,  how  do  you  make  that  out?”  “Oh,^ 
said  the  Scot,  “we  are  all  cousins  from  Adam.”  “Ah,  then, 
said  the  chief,  “I  am  very  glad  it  is  no  nearer.”! 

Concerning  this  trait,  Heckwelder  says:  “They  are  inge- 
nious in  making  satirical  observations  which,  though  they 
create  laughter,  do  not,  or  but  seldom  give  offence.  ’ For  in- 
stance, seeing  a bad  hunter  going  out  into  the  woods  with  his 
gun,  they  will  ask  him  if  he  is  going  out  for  meat?  or  say  to 
one  another,  ‘now  we  shall  have  meat,  for  such  a one  has  gone 
a hunting’  (not  believing  any  such  thing.)  Or,  if  they  see  a 
coward  joining  a war  party,  they  will  ask  him  ironically  at 
what  time  he  intends  to  come  back  again  (knowing  that  he 
will  return  before  he  has  met  the  enemy),  or,  thev  will  say  to 
one  another,  ‘will  he  return  this  wav  with  his  scalps?’ ” 

I.EO END  OF  CORNSTALK  AT  GNADENHUTTEN. 

Early  in  1777  the  celebrated  Shawanee  chief,  Cornstalk,  with 
one  hundred  warriors,  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gna- 
denhutten  and  camped.  Rev.  Sinick  was  in  charge  of  the  mis- 
sion, but  was  absent  at  the  time.  Mrs.  Smick,  not  knowing 
the  intention  of  the  chief,  consulted  the  leading  Christian  In- 
dians as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  emergency.  The  advice 
was  to  invite  the  chief  to  the  mission  house,  and  send  provis- 
ions to  his  warriors,  as  a sure  way  of  averting  their  hostile  in- 
tentions, if  any  were  entertained.  Accordingly  the  great  chie 
was  soon  invited  and  escorted  to  the  house  of  the  missionary,  bu 
his  caution  against  being  surprised  and  captured  by  an  enemy 
induced  him  to  take"  with  him  a guard  of  warriors,  who  were  pro- 

•Women  and  children  priaouer*.  fSione’a  History  of  Wyoming. 
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vided  for  near  the  house,  while  Cornstalk  became  the  guest  of 
the  lady.  His  commanding  and  noble  appearance  at  once  made 
an  impression  on  her,  while  her  womanly  person  fascinated 
the  chief.  He  was  versed  sufficiently  in  English  to  talk  with 
her,  and,  after  a repast,  he  whiled  the  time  away  in  recounting 
to  her  some  of  his  adventures  in  life,  until  time  to  go  to  his 
warriors,  when  he  departed  shaking  hands  and  making  a kingly 
bow.  She  pressed  him  diplomatically  to  call  again.  On  the 
day  following  Mr.  Cornstalk  was  up  early,  and  repeated  his 
visit  about  daybreak.  The  lady  was  not  up,  but  that  made  no 
difference  to  him.  He  had  called  to  tell  her  that  a party  of 
Wyandots  and  Monceys  were  on  the  war-path,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  a wnite  man,  and  that  they  were  after  Glikhican,  the 
Delaware,  who  they  claimed  was  in  the  town  secreted,  and  must 
have  him  or  his  scalp.  Mrs.  Smick,  somewhat  used  to  the 
rough  edge  of  border  life,  arose,  took  Cornstalk  into  another 
room  and  shoived  him  Glikhican,  whom  she  had  been  hiding 
from  his  enemies  for  some  days,  and  her  husband  intended  to 
send  him  to  Fort  Pitt  as  a place  of  safety,  but  all  the  paths 
were  filled  with  hostile  Indian  bands  going  to  and  returning 
from  war,  and  hence  he  had  to  be  hid.  Cornstalk,  who  was  an 
old  acquaintance  of  the  Delaware,  after  some  talk,  told  her  he 
would  see  the  chief  safely  on  his  way.  So,  taking  a woman’s 
gown  and  bonnet  of  that  dav,  he  gave  them  to  Glikhican,  told 
him  to  put  them  on  and  follow.  He  shook  the  lady  by  the 
hand  and  left.  That  evening  he  abruptly  appeared  again,  and 
told  her  he  had  sent  Glikhican  out  of  danger  by  a guard  of  his  own 
warriors,  and  now,  having  saved  his  life,  and  perhaps  hers,  he 
affectionately  asked  her  to  leave  the  mission  and  go  with  him  to 
his  town  on  the  Scioto  and  become  his  wife,  as  lie  had  but  little 
doubt  but  that  her  husband  was  captured  or  killed.  The 
woman  arose  within  her,  and  yet  artfully  concealing  her  in- 
dignation, she  begged  a short  time  to  make  up  her  mind,  and 
with  a little  flirtation  on  her  part  to  please  the  chief,  left  him 
alone  ; in  a few  moments  he  was  asleep  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
day.  But  not  her.  She  dispatched  a runner  to  Salem,  where 
Smick  had  gone  for  a three  days’  visit,  telling  him  to  hasten 
and  bring  back  her  husband,  or  Cornstalk  would  take  her  off- 
being  then  in  their  house.  Smick  set  out  and  reached  his 
home  before  Cornstalk  awoke  that  night.  As  soon  as  the  great 
chief  became  aware  of  his  return  he  became  much  dejected,  but 
frankly  told  the  missionary  of  his  newborn  love  for  the  white 
woman,  and  then  in  a manly  way  disavowed  any  intention  of 
offense  in  proposing  to  her  to  become  the  wife  of  a chief.  Smick, 
in  a true  Cnristian  spirit,  took  him  bv  the  hand  and  leading  him 
to  her  presence,  Cornstalk  made  the  same  disavowal  to  her,  and 
taking  from  his  plume  an  eagle  feather  placed  it  on  her  head, 
declaring  that  he  now  adopted  Mr.  Smick  into  his  nation  as  a 
brother,  and  Mrs.  Smick  as  a sister.  He  then  hastily  bid  them 
adieu,  and  was  soon  oft'  with  his  warriors  on  their  journey.  He 
was  killed  the  same  summer,  as  elsewhere  related,  but  before 
going  to  the  fatal  Point  Pleasant,  he  had  again  visited  sister 
Smick  and  her  husband  at  Gnadenhutten. 

A LEGEND  OF  SLAUGHTER  AT  THE  SENECA  CAPITAL,  IN  TUSCA- 
RAWAS COUNTY,  OHIO. 

A legend  exists  of  a fearful  fight  that  took  place  between  the 
Senecas^  and  Wyandots,  on  their  return  from  Braddock’s  defeat, 
in  1755.  They  had  fought  side  by  side  against  the  English 
army,  but  no  sooner  had  they  dispersed  towards  their  homes, 
than  the  old  unsettled  feud  between  them  was  renewed.  The 
Senecas  took  the  trail  by  Beaver,  Mingo  Bottom,  and  west  to  Tus- 
carawas. The  Wyandots  took  the  upper  trail,  striking  the  ridge 
between  the  heads  of  the  Elk  Eye  creek  (Muskingum),  and  the 
Hiogo  (Cuyahoga),  where  theV  camped.  It  was  but  a day's 
journey  across  the  present  Stark  county,  to  reach  their  enemies 
at  the  Seneca  capital.  The  warriors  there  suspected  their  de- 
sign, and  sent  out  Ogista,  an  old  sachem,  who  met  the  H’i/- 
andots  on  the  war-path,  stealthily  approaching  the  capital.  He 
sent  back,  a runner  to  give  warning  of  their  coming,  and,  trust- 
ing to  his  age  for  protection,  boldly  penetrated  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy  as  a peacemaker.  The  Senecas,  upon  being  apprised  of 
their  proximity,  sallied  out  to  fight,  but  stopped  by  Ogista,  who 
was  returning  with  an  agreement,  made  by  the  opposing  chief, 
to  the  effect  that  each  tribe  should  pick  twenty  warriors, 
willing  to  suffer  death  by  single  combat.  When  all  were  slain, 
they  were  to  be  covered,  hatchet  in  hand,  in  one  grave,  and 
henceforth  neither  Seneca  nor  Wyandot  were  ever  again  to  raise 
a bloody  hand  against  the  other. 

Forty  braves  were  soon  selected,  and  each  twenty  being  sur- 
rounded, the  tribal  war-dances  were  danced,  and  the  death 
lamentations  sung,  when  the  way  being  cleared,  the  carnage 


commenced,  which  ended  as  night  intervened,  there  being  one 
martyr  left,  with  none  to  strike  him  down.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ogista,  who  had  proposed  the  sacrifice.  The  aged  man  recei  ved 
his  weapon,  and  with  it  cleaved  off  the  head  of  his  offspring, 
when  the  bands  gathered  the  dead  into  a heap,  laying  their 
forty  hatchets  by  their  sides,  and  having  raised  a mound  of 
earth  over  them,  all  repaired  to  the  Seneca  capital,  closing  the 
fearful  scene  with  a feast,  in  memorium  of  the  compact  thus 
sealed  with  blood,  that  the  hatchet  was  then  forever  buried  be- 
tween the  Wyandots  and  Senecas.  Twenty-four  years  afterward, 
Fort  Laurens  was  erected  in  sight  of  the  mound.  A friendly 
Deahcare,  at  the  fort,  was  asked  by  the  commander  to  explain' its 
origin.  He  related  the  above  legend.  In  January,  1779,  the 
fort  was  invested  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  Wyandots,  Mingoes 
(Senecas),  and  Monceys,  led  bv  John  Montour.  Under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Indians  had  moved  off,  a squad  of  seventeen 
soldiers  went  out  behind  the  mound  to  catch  the  horses  and 
gather  wood.  They  never  returned  to  the  fort — having  been 
ambushed  and  killed  by  a party  of  Wyandot  and  Seneca  warriors, 
who  were  worshipping  the  Great  Spirit  at  the  grave  of  their 
ancestors  and  relatives. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INDIAN  RESPECT  FOR  THE  AGED — ADOPTION  OF  CHILDREN — 
REVERENCE  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

llwHEY  are  remarkable  for  the  particular  respect  which 
the  y pay  to  old  age.*  In  all  their  meetings,  whether 
w-  public  or  private,  they  pay  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  observations  and  advice  of  the  aged.  No  one  will  attempt 
to  contradict  them,  nor  to  interfere  in  any  manner,  gr  even 
speak,  unless  he  is  especially  called  u]*m.’  ‘The  aged,’  they 
sav,  ‘have  lived  through  the  whole  period  of  our  lives,  and 
long  before  we  were  born.  They  have  not  only  all  the  knowl- 
edge which  we  possess,  but  a great  deal  more'.  We,  therefore, 
must  submit  our  limited  views  to  their  experience.’ 

“ In  traveling,  one  of  the  eldest  will  always  take  the  lead, 
unless  another  is  especially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  If 
such  a one  stops  to  hunt,  or  in  order  to  stay  and  encamp  at  the 
place  for  some  time,  all  halt  together,  all  are  pleased  with  the 
spot,  and  declare  it  to  be  judiciously  chosen. 

“On  every  occasion,  and  in  every  situation  through  life,  age 
takes  the  lead  among  the  Indians.  Even  little  boys,  when 
going  on  parties  of  pleasure,  were  it  only  to  catch  butterflies, 
strictly  adnere  to  this  rule,  and  submit  to  the  direction  of  the 
oldest  in  their  company,  who  is  their  chief,  leader  and  spokes- 
man. If  they  are  accosted  on  the  way  by  any  person,  and 
asked  whither  they  are  going,  or  any  other  question,  no  one 
will  presume  to  answer  but  their  speaker.  The  same  rule  is  ob- 
served when  they  are  grown  up,  and  in  no  case  whatever  will 
one  of  a party,  club,  or  meeting,  attempt  to  assume  authority 
over  the  leader,  or  even  to  set  him  right  if  he  should  mistake 
the  road,  or  take  a wrong  course,  much  less  will  any  one  con- 
tradict what  he  says,  unless  his  opinion  should  be  particularly 
asked.  In  such  a case,  and  in  no  other,  he  will  give  his  advice, 
but  with  great  modesty  and  diffidence. 

“Indeed,  I /avc  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  convinced,  that 
this  principle,  excellent  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  sometimes  even 
carried  too  far  by  the  Indians,  and  that  not  a little  inconve- 
nience is  occasioned  by  it.  A few  instances  will  make  this  bet- 
ter understood  than  anv  explanation  I could  give. 

“ In  the  year  17(15,  ‘ the  great  body  of  Christian  Indians,  after 
having  remained  sixteen  months  at  and  near  Philadelphia, 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country,  peace  having 
been  concluded  with  the  Indian  nations  who  still  continued  at 
war,  notwithstanding  the  pacification  between  the  European 
powers. 

“They  resolved  to  open  a path  through  the  wilderness,  from 
the  frontier  settlements  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  directly 
to  Wyoming,  on  the  Susquehanna.  This  path  they  laid  off 
and  cut,  as  they  proceeded,  two,  three,  or  four  miles  at  a time, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  convenience  of 
water,  bringing  up  their  baggage  by  making  two  or  more  trips, 
as  they  had  no  horses  to  carry  it.  Having  arrived  at  the  Great 
Pine  Swamp,  then  supposed  to  be  about  fourteen  miles  wide, 
it  was  found  very  difficult  to  cut  a passage,  on  account  of  the 
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thickets  and  of  the  great  number  of  fallen  trees  which  encum- 
bered it;  they  were,  besides,  unacquainted  with  that  part  of 
the  country.  Several  old  men,  however,  took  the  lead  and  un- 
dertook to  be  their  guides.  After  a tedious  march  of  near  two 
weeks,  attended  with  much  labor,  they  brought  the  party  across 
the  swamp  to  the  large  creek  which  borders  it  upon  the  oppo- 
site side.  There  they  found  a very  steep  mountain,  through 
which  no  passage  could  be  found,  either  above  or  below. 

“ Discouraged  at  the  prospect  before  them,  they  saw  now  no 
alternative  but  to  return  by  the  same  way  they  had  come,  and 
take  the  route  by  Fort  Allen  to  Nescopeck,  and  so  up  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  Wyoming,  a distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
round.  In  this  difficulty  it  fortunately  struck  their  missionary, 
Mr.  Zeisberger,  that  a certain  Indian  named  David,  who  was 
one  of  their  party,  and  had  followed  them  all  the  way,  was  ac- 
quainted with  that  part  of  the  country,  and  might,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  point  out  to  them  some  better  and  shorter  road.  He 
soon  found  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  David  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  and  knew  a good  road  through 
which  the  party  might  easily  pass;  but  not  having  been  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  had  hitherto  kept  silence,  and  followed 
with  the  rest,  though  he  knew  all  the  while  they  were  going  wrong. 

“A  dialogue  then  took  place  between  him  and  the  missionary. 

“ Zeisberger. — ‘David,  you  arc  acquainted  with  this  country, 
perhaps  you  know  a better  road  and  a shorter  one  than  that 
which  we  are  going  to  take?  ’ 

“David. — ‘Yes,  I do;  there  is  such  a course  which  we  may 
easily  get  through,  and  have  a much  shorter  distance  to  travel.’ 

“Z. — ‘What,  David;  we  are  all  going  wrong,  and  yet  you  are 
with  us?’ 

“D. — ‘Yes,  it  is  so.’ 

“ Z. — ‘And  yet  you  said  nothing,  and  followed  with  the  rest, 
as  if  all  had  been  right?’ 

“ D. — ‘Yes,  the  guides  are  older  than  I,  they  took  the  lead, 
and  never  asked  me  whether  I had  any  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try. If  they  had  inquired,  I would  have  told  them.’ 

‘ Z. — ‘Will  you  now  tell  them?’ 

‘D. — ‘No,  indeed;  unless  they  ask  me.  It  does  not  become 
an  Indian  to  instruct  his  elders.’  ” 

“ At  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Zeisberger,  the  question  was  then 
asked  him,  when  he  immediately  told  them  they  must  all 
return  to  a certain  spot,  six  miles  back,  and  then  direct  their 
course  more  to  the  northeast,  which  would  bring  them  to  a gap 
in  the  mountain,  where  they  could  pass  through  with  great 
ease.  They  did  so,  and  he  followed  them,  and  being  now  de- 
sired to  take  the  lead,  he  did  it,  and  brought  them  to  the  very 
spot  he  had  described,  and  from  thence  led  them  all  the  way  to 
Wyoming.  This  difficult  part  of  the  road  in  the  swamp  has 
been  since  called  David's  Path,  and  the  state  road  now  passes 
through  it.” 

This  anecdote  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Zeisberger  himself,  whom 
I have  never  known  to  say  anything  which  was  not  strictly 
true.  I,  therefore,  give  it  full  credit,  the  more  so,  as  I have 
myself  witnessed  two  similar  instances. 

“The  first  happened  in  the  year  1791.  I had  parted  by  acci- 
dent from  the  company  I was  with,  and  lost  my  way  in  the 
woods.  I had  with  me  an  Indian  lad  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  wished  him  to  take  the  lead,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  consent.  We  were  at  last  found  by  our 
partv,  who  had  gone  in  search  of  us.  I complained  to  them  of 
the  boy  for  not  doing  what  I had  bidden  him  ; but  they  ans- 
wered that  he  had  done  right,  and  ‘that  it  did  not  become  a 
boy  to  walk  before  a man,  and  be  his  leader.’ 

“The  second  occurrence  of  the  like  kind  took  place  in  the 
year  1798.  I was  on  a journey  with  two  young  Indians  round 
the  head  of  Lake  Erie.  Neither  of  these  Indians  having  ever 
been  in  the  country  we  were  going  to,  they  received  their 
instructions  of  others  before  their  departure.  The  leader,  how- 
ever, having  once  mistaken  a path,  we  traveled  several  miles 
in  a wrong  direction,  until  at  last  I discovered  the  mistake  by 
our  having  Owl  creek  on  our  left,  when  we  ought  to  have  had 
it  to  our  right.  I observed  this  to  Christian,  the  young  Indian 
in  the  rear,  who  coinciding  with  me  in  opinion,  I desired  him 
to  run  forward  to  the  leader,  who  was  far  ahead  of  us,  and  to 
bring  him  back;  but  the  lad  answered  that  he  could  not  do  it.  I 
asked  him  the  reason.  ‘It  is,’  said  he  ‘because  I am  younger 
than  he  is.’  ‘Will  you  then,’  replied  I,  ‘ take  my  message  to 
him,  and  tell  him  that  I desire  him  to  return  to  this  place, 
where  I will  wait  for  him  ?’  The  young  man  immediately  con- 
sented, went  forward  to  the  leader  and  brought  him  back,  upon 
which  he  took  an  eastward  course  through  the  woods  to  Owl 
creek,  and  after  crossing  it  fell  into  our  right  path.”  * 

<•  Extract  from  ''History,  Manner*  and  Cut  toms  of  the  Indian  Nations." 


Jefferson  Counties,  Ohio. 

The  same  venerable  writer  also  speaks  of  filial  affection  and 
respect  among  the  Indian  tribes  (and  having  particular  refer- 
ence to  those  of  Lertni  Lenape ),  as  follows: 

“It  is  a sacred  principle  among  the  Indians,  and  one  of  those 
moral  and  religious  truths  which  they  always  have  before  their 
eyes,  that  the  Great  Spirit,  who  created  them  and  provided  for 
them  so  abundantly  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  made  it  the 
duty  of  parents  to  maintain  and  take  care  of  their  children 
until  they  should  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  that 
having,  while  weak  and  helpless,  received  the  benefits  of  main- 
tenance and  protection,  they  are  bound  to  repay  them  by  a 
similar  care  of  those  who  are  laboring  under  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  and  are  no  longer  able  to  supply  their  own  wants. 

“Thus  a strong  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  their  elders,  in- 
culcated and  cherished  from  their  earliest  infancy,  is  the  solid 
foundation  on  which  rests  that  respect  for  old  age  for  which 
Indians  are  so  remarkable,  and  it  is  further  supjiorted  by  the 
well-founded  hone  of  receiving  the  like  succors  and  attentions, 
in  their  turn,  when  the  heavy  hand  of  time  shall  have  reduced 
them  to  the  same  helpless  condition  which  they  now  commis- 
erate in  others,  and  seek,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to 
render  more  tolerable.  Hence,  they  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  acts  of  absolute  necessity;  it  is  not  enough  for  them  that  the 
old  are  not  suffered  to  starve  with  hunger  or  perish  with  cold, 
but  they  must  be  made,  as  much  as  possible,  to  share  in  the 
pleasure  and  comforts  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  a moving  spectacle 
to  see  the  tender  and  delicate  attentions  which,  on  every  occa- 
sion, they  lavish  ujxm  aged  and  decrepit  persons.  When  going 
out  hunting,  they  will  put  them  on  a horse  or  in  a canoe,  ana 
take  them  into  the  woods  to  their  hunting  ground,  in  order  to 
revive  their  spirits  by  making  them  enjoy  the  sights  of  a sport 
in  which  they  can  no  longer  participate.  They  place  them  in 
particular  situations  where  they  are  sure  that  the  game  they 
are  in  pursuit  of  will  pass  by,  taking  proper  measures,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prevent  its  escape,  so  that  their  aged  parents  and 
friends  may,  at  last,  as  our  sportsmen  call  it,  be  in  at  the  death. 
Nor  is  this  all;  the  hoary  veterans  must  all  enjoy  the  honors  of 
the  chase.  When  the  animal  thus  surrounded  is  come  within 
the  reach  of  their  guns,  when  every  possibility  of  escape  is 
precluded  bv  the  woods  all  around  being  set  on  fire,  they  all, 
voung  and  old,  fire  together,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whose 
ball  it  was  that  brought  the  animal  to  the  ground.  But  they 
are  never  at  a loss  to  decide,  and  always  give  it  in  favor  of  the 
oldest  man  in  the  party.  So,  when  the  young  people  have  dis- 
covered a place  where  the  bears  have  their  haunts,  or  have 
resorted  to  for  the  winter,  they  frequently  take  with  them,  to 
the  spot,  such  of  the  old  men  as  are  yet  able  to  walk  or  ride, 
where  they  not  only  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
sport,  but  receive  their  full  share  of  the  meat  and  the  oil. 

“At  home  the  old  are  as  well  treated  and  taken  care  of  as  if 
they  were  favorite  children.  They  are  cherished  and  even 
caressed;  indulged  in  health  and  nursed  in  sickness;  and  all 
their,  wishes  and  wants  are  anticipated.  Their  company  is 
sought  by  the  young,  to  whom  their  conversation  is  considered 
an  honor.  Their  advice  is  asked  on  all  occasions:  their  words 
are  listened  to  as  oracles,  and  their  occasional  garrulity,  nay, 
even  the  second  childhood,  often  attendant  on  extreme  old  age, 
is  never,  with  Indians,  a subject  of  ridicule  or  laughter.  Re- 
spect, gratitude,  and  love,  are  too  predominant  in  their  minds 
to  permit  any  degrading  idea  to  mix  itself  with  these  truly 
honorable  and  generous  feelings. 

“And  yet  there  have  been  travelers  who  have  ventured  to 
assert  that  old  people,  among  the  Indians,  are  not  only  neg- 
lected and  suffered  to  perish  for  want,  but  that  they  are  even, 
when  no  longer  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  put  out  of  the 
way  of  all  (rouble.  I am  free  to  declare  that  among  all  the  In- 
dian nations  that  I have  become  acquainted  with,  if  any  one 
should  kill  an  old  man  or  woman,  for  no  other  cause  than  that 
of  having  become  burdensome  to  society,  it  would  be  consid- 
ered as  an  unpardonable  crime;  the  general  indignation  would 
be  excited,  and  the  murderer  instantly  put  to  death.  I cannot 
conceive  any  act  that  would  produce  such  an  universal  horror 
and  detestation.  Such  is  the  veneration  which  is  everywhere 
felt  for  old  age.” 

Among  the  customs,  or  indeed  common  laws  of  the  Indians, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  was  the  adoption  of 
prisoners.  This  right  belonged  more  particularly  to  the 
females  than  to  the  w'arriors  of  the  tribes. 

It  was  common  for  a mother  to  claim,  from  among  the  cap- 
tives, one  whose  life  should  be  spared,  and  who  should,  by 
adoption,  fill  in  her  household,  the  place  of  her  son  who  had 
fallen  in  battle. 

It  was  well  for  the  unfortunate  prisoners,  that  this  election 
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depended  more  on  the  voice  of  the  mother  than  on  that  of  the 
father,  as  innumerable  lives  were  thus  spared,  of  those  whom 
the  warriors,  if  left  to  their  own  desires,  would  have  immolated. 
When  once  adopted,  if  the  captives  assumed  a cheerful  aspect, 
entered  into  their  mode  of  life,  learned  their  language,  and,  in 
brief,  acted  as  if  they  actually  felt  themselves  adopted,  all 
hardship  was  removed,  except  such  as  was  inseparable  to  the 
Indian  mode  of  life. 

Although  the  right  was  most  frequently  exercised  by  moth- 
ers to  fill  the  places  of  their  sons  who  had  been  slain,  yet  the 
privilege  of  adoption  was  often  extended  to  female  prisoners. 

In  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  the  white  people  were 
thoughtlessly  trampling  upon  their  religion,  and  their  sacred 
rights.  They  were  expected  to  look  meekly  on  while  the  grave 
was  robbed  of  its  treasures,  and  the  bones  of  their  fathers  were 
left  to  bleach  upon  the  field.  When  exasperated  by  the  cruel 
disrespect  of  tneir  conquerors,  and  driven  to  deeds  of  ven- 
geance, there  was  little  appreciation  of  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced them. 

It  was  the  Indian  custom  to  bury  with  the  dead  their  best 
clothing,  and  the  various  implements  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  whilst  living.  If  it  was  a warrior,  they  placed 
his  tomahawk  by  his  side,  and  his  knife  in  his  shield;  with 
the  hunter,  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  implements  for  cooking  his 
food;  with  the  women,  their  kettles  and  cooking  apparatus,  and 
also  food  for  all.  Tobacco  was  deposited  in  every  grave,  for  to 
smoke  was  an  Indian’s  idea  of  felicity  in  the  body  and  out  of 
it,  and  in  this  there  was  not  so  much  difference  as  there  might 
be,  between  them  and  gentlemen  of  paler  hue. 

Among  the  Iroquois,  and  many  other  Indian  nations,  it  was 
the  custom  to  place  the  dead  upon  scaffolds  built  for  this  pur- 
pose, from  tree  to  tree,  or  within  a temporary  enclosure,  and 
underneath,  a fire  was  kept  burning  for  several  days. 

They  had  probably  known  instances  of  persons  reviving  after 
they  were  supposed  to  be  dead;  and  this  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  spirit  sometimes  returned  to  animate  the  body,  after  it 
had  once  fled.  • If  there  were  no  signs  of  life  for  ten  days,  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  and  the  body  left  unmolested,  till  de- 
composition had  begun  to  take  place,  when  the  remains  were 
buried.  \ 

In  later  years  they  allowed  ten  days  for  the  flight  of  the 
spirit.  Their  period  of  mourning  continued  while  the  spirit 
was  wandering;  as  soon  as  they  believed  it  entered  heaven, 
they  commenced  rejoicing,  that  it  had  reached  where  happi- 
ness dwelt  forever.  Sometimes  a piteous  wailing  was  kept  up 
for  a long  time,  but  it  was  only  their  own  bereavement  that 
they  bewailed,  as  they  had  no  fear  about  the  fate  of  those  who 
died.  Not  until  they  had  heard  of  Purgatory  from  the  Jesuits, 
or  endless  woe  from  the  Protestants,  did  they  look  upon  death 
with  terror,  or  life  as  anything  but  a blessing. 

In  regard  to  their  burial  rites,  the  words  of  the  poet  who  has 
given  metrical  beauty  to  their  legends,  and  added  his  own  to 
their  lofty  enthusiasm,  will  suffice: 

“Poet  and  historian  have  lavished  their  descriptive  skill  on 
the.  burial  rites  of  Alaric,  whose  bones  repose  in  the  sandy 
bed  of  the  Busentinus,  but  not  less  imposing  was  the  funeral 
of  Blackbird,  the  Ohama  Chief,  who  was  inhumed  bestriding 
his  war-horse  in  a hill  sepulchre  that  overlooks  the  Missouri.” 

A tribe  has  been  known  to  visit  the  spot  which  had  been,  in 
former  times,  the  burial  place  of  their  people,  though  long 
deserted,  and  spend  hours  in  silent  meditation;  and  not  till 
every  hope  had  apparently  died  in  their  bosoms,  did  they  leave 
the  sod  which  covered  the  dust  of  any  of  their  kindred,  to  the 
footsteps  of  the  stranger. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

INDIAN  SUPERSTITION. 

HE  Indians  were  superstitious  in  the  extreme — believers  in 
dreams  and  observers  of  omens. 

No  enterprise  was  inaugurated,  nor  journey  commenced 
by  them,  without  consultation  of  signs  and  portents,  and  in  the 
most  ordinary  operations  of  life — the  planting  of  their  maize, 
or  erection  of  their  rude  wigwams — critical  attention  was  had 
to  weather-sign,  and  to  the  position  and  supposed  influence  of 
the  moon.  In  this  last  named  peculiarity,  however,  they  did 
not  materially  differ  from  many  of  the  most  substantial  farmers 
in  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  day. 


Of  the  incredible  folly  and  weakness  which,  in  this  direction, 
were  universally  exhibited  by  the  otherwise  self-reliant  abor- 
igines, the  gentle  Heckwelder  thus  discourses: 

“Great  and  powerful  as  the  Indian  conceives  himself  to  be, 
firm  and  undaunted  as  he  really  is,  braving  all  seasons  and 
weathers,  careless  of  dangers,  patient  of  hunger,  thirst,  and 
cold,  and  fond  of  displaying  the  native  energy  of  his  character, 
even  in  the  midst  of  tortures,  at  the  very  thought  of  which 
our  own  puny  nature  revolts  and  shudders ; this  lord  of  the 
creation,  whose  life  is  spent  in  a state  of  constant  warfare 
against  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  savages  of  the 
wilderness,  he  who,  proud  of  his  independentexistence,  strikes 
his  breast  with  exultation  and  exclaims,  1 1 am  a man  P — the 
American  Indian  has  one  weak  side  w’hich  sinks  him  down  to 
the  level  of  the  most  fearful  and  timid  being  ; a childish  appre- 
hension of  an  occult  and  unknown  power  which,  unless  he  can 
summon  sufficient  fortitude  to  conquer  it,  changes  at  once  the 
hero  into  a coward. 

“ It  is  incredible  to  what  a degree  the  Indians’  superstitious 
belief  in  witchcraft  operates  upon  their  minds.  The  moment 
that  their  imagination  is  struck  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
bewitched,  they  are  no  longer  themselves;  their  fancy  is  con- 
stantly at  work  creating  the  most  horrid  and  distressing  images. 
They  sec  themselves  falling  a sacrifice  to  the  wicked  arts  of  a 
vile  unknown  hand,  of  one  who  would  not  have  dared  to  face 
in  a fair  combat,  dying  a miserable  ignominous  death,  a death 
to  which  thev  would  a thousand  times  prefer  the  stake  with  all 
its  horrors.  No  tale,  no  tradition,  no  memorial  of  their  courage 
or  heroic  fortitude,  will  go  down  with  it  to  posterity;  it  will  be 
thought  that  they  were  not  deserving  of  a better  fate.  And 
(O ! dreadful  thought  to  an  Indian  mind)  that  death  is  to  remain 
forever  unrevenged;  their  friends,  their  relations,  the  men  of 
their  own  tribe  will  seek  the  murderer  in  vain,  they  will  seek 
him  while  perhaps  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them  unnoticed  and 
unknown,  smiling  at  their  impotent  rage,  and  calmly  selecting 
some  new  victim  to  his  infernal  art. 

“Of  this  extraordinary  supposed  power  of  their  conjurers, 
of  the  causes  which  produce  it,  and  the  manner  in  whicn  it  is 
acquired,  the  Indians,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  have  not  a very 
definite  idea.  All  they  can  say  is,  that  the  sorcerer  makes  use 
of  a ‘deadening  substance,’  which  he  discharges  and  conveys 
to  the  person  whom  he  means  to  1 strike'  through  the  air  by 
means  of  the  wind,  or  of  his  own  breath,  or  throws  at  him  in 
a manner  which  they  can  neither  understand  nor  describe. 
The  person  thus  stricken  is  immediately  seized  with  an  unac- 
countable terror,  his  spirits  sink,  his  appetite  fails,  he  is  dis- 
turbed in  his  sleep,  he  pines  and  wastes  away,  or  a sickness 
seizes  him,  and  he  dies  at  last  a miserable  victim  to  the  work- 
ings of  his  own  imagination. 

“Such  are  their  ideas  and  the  melancholy  effects  of  the  dread 
they  feel,  of  that  supernatural  pow'er  which  they  vainly  fancy 
to  exist  among  them.  That  thev  can  destroy  one  another  by 
means  of  poisonous  roots  and  plants  is  certainly  true,  but  in 
this  there  is  no  witchcraft.  This  prejudice  which  they  labor 
under  can  be  described  to  no  other  than  their  excessive  ignor- 
ance and  credulity.  I was  once  acquainted  with  a white  man,  a 
shrewd  and  correct  observer,  who  had  lived  long  among  the 
Indians,  and  being  himself  related  to  an  Indian  family,  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  obtaining  accurate  information  on  this 
subject.  He  told  me  that  he  had  found  the  means  of  getting 
into  the  confidence  of  one  of  their  most  noted  sorcerers,  who 
had  frankly  confessed  to  him  that  his  secret  consisted  in  excit- 
ing fear  and  suspicion,  and  creating  in  the  multitude  a strong 
belief  in  his  magical  powers.  ‘For,’  said  he,  ‘such  is  the 
credulity  of  many,  that  if  I pick  a little  wool  from  my  blanket 
and  roll  it  between  my  fingers  into  a small  round  ball,  not 
larger  than  a bean,  I am  bv  that  alone  believed  to  be  deeply 
skilled  in  the  magic  art,  and  it  is  immediately  supposed  that  I 
am  preparing  the  deadly  substance  with  which  I mean  to  strike 
some  person  or  other,  although  I hardly  know  myself  at  the 
time  what  my  fingers  are  doing;  and  if  at  that  moment  I hap- 
pen to  cast  my  eyes  on  a particular  man,  or  even  to  cast  a side 
glance  at  him,  it  is  enough  to  make  him  consider  himself  as  the 
r intended  victim  ; he  is  from  that  moment  effectually  struck,  and 
if  he  is  not  possessed  of  great  fortitude,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repel 
the  thought  and  divert  his  mind  from  it,  or  to  persuade  himself 
that  it  is  nothing  but  the  work  of  a disturbed  imagination,  he 
will  sink  under  the  terror  thus  created,  and  at  last  perish  a 
victim,  not  indeed  to  witchcraft,  but  to  his  own  credulity  and 
folly.’ 

-\SU But  men  of  such  strong  minds  are  not  often  to  be  found; 
so  deeply  rooted  is  the  belief  of  the  Indians  in  those  fancied 
supernatural  powers.  It  is  vain  to  endeavor  to  convince  them 
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by  argument,  that  they  are  entirely  founded  in  delusion  and 
have  no  real  existence.  The  attempt  has  been  frequently  made 
by  sensible  white  men,  but  always  without  success.” 

More  than  a hundred  years  ago,  while  the  Delawares  still  occu- 
pied portions  of  Pennsylvania,  there  was  a Quaker  named  John 
Anderson,  a traveling  merchant  among  the  Indians,  known  far 
and  wide  by  them  as  “ the  honest  Quaker  trader.”  This  man, 
knowing  the  almost  unlimited  confidence  which  the  natives 
reposed  in  him,  endeavored  to  convince  them  of  the  utter  fal- 
lacy of  their  foolish  superstition;  but  finding  argument  vain, 
at  last  requested  that  their  most  powerful  sorcerers  might  be 
produced,  and  in  presence  of  the  tribe  and  the  chiefs  and  the 
old  men,  might  exercise  on  him  the  most  potent  spells  of  their 
magic,  and  if  they  should  succeed  in  working  harm  upon  him, 
never  in  so  slight  a degree,  then  he  would  not  onlv  acknowl- 
edge their  supernatural  power,  but  would  pay  a goodly  amount 
of  merchandise,  of  such  kinds  as  Indians  most  covet,  in  forfeit 
for  his  discomfiture.  His  only  stipulation  was  that  the  conju- 
ror should  be  unarmed,  and,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
poison,  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  approach  nearer  than  a 
specified  distance  of  about  twelve  feet. 

The  first  magician,  to  whom  this  opportunity  was  offered, 
utterly  refused  to  injure  so  good  a man;  one  whom  the  Indians 
all  loved  for  his  uprightness;  No!  the  Great  Spirit  forbid  that 
he  should  turn  the  terrible  glance  of  the  evil  eye  on  the  honest 
Quaker ! 

This  most  considerate  and  conscientious  course  was  greeted 
with  the  warmest  admiration  and  applause  by  the  assembled 
Delawares , and  caused  them  to  regaul  the  conjuror  with  more 
reverence  than  ever. 

But  another  was  found  who  was  less  conscientious,  and  who 
boasted  that  neither  the  distance  of  twelve  feet,  nor  yet  of 
twelve  miles,  could  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  certain  effect 
of  his  deadly  spells. 

So  honest  John  Anderson  brought  out  the  enticing  goods 
which  he  was  to  forfeit,  and  then  stood  firm  and  serene  before 
the  fearful  man  who  claimed  such  wonderful  powers.  He  was 
dressed  and  tricked  out  in  a manner  most  infernal ; covered 
from  head  to  toe  with  a bear  skin,  black  as  jet,  and  closed  to- 
gether just  as  it  grew  upon  the  animal.  In  addition  to  this 
were  a pair  of  Satanic  horns  upon  the  head,  all  intended  to 
strike  the  victim  dumb  by  itsterrible  appearance.  But  it  had 
no  such  effect  upon  the  shad-bellied  Ajax.  The  spectators  had 
implored  him  to  desist  from  his  fool-hardiness,  as  they  thought 
it  to  be,  and  when  he  persisted  they  looked  upon  him  with 
the  profoundest  pity,  and  some  covered  their  eves  with  their 
blankets  to  shut  out  the  fearful  sight,  for  they  loved  this  man 
of  integrity  with  a surpassing  affection,  and  they  would  not 
that  he  should  incur  a fate  so  dreadful.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  at  this  time,  with  all  this  commiseration,  there  may  have 
floated  through  the  red  man’s  mind  some  consolatory  visions 
of  the  delights  of  an  Indian  administration  upon  the  personal 
effects  of  the  upright  Quaker,  who  so  persistently  courted  his 
own  doom,  but,  however  that  may  have  been,  John  Anderson 
boldly  faced  the  diabolical  antics  and  gesticulations  of  the 
horned  wizard,  and  never  blenched  through  an  interminable 
half-hour  of  wool-picking  and  contortions ; at  the  end  of  which 
the  red  trickster  suddenly  ceased  his  incantations,  announcing 
that  the  pale  face  was  impervious  to  them  on  account  of  having 
been  accustomed  to  living  on  salted  provisom,  the  salt  having  a 
repcllant  effect  on  that  invisible  substance,  which  was  always 
so  fatal  in  its  effects  when  directed  against  Indians. 

But  though  the  chiefs  and  sachems  and  warriors  saw  with 
their  own  eyes  the  discomfiture  of  their  sorceror,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  good  Quaker — congratulated  him  on  his  miracu- 
lous escape,  and  gazing  pensively  upon  the  bright-colored  mer- 
chandise as  it  now  disappeared  from  their  sight  and  was 
returned  to  the  packages;  yet  their  superstitious  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  conjuror  had  not  diminished  one  iota. 

Even  in  the  administering  of  medicines  to  the  sick,  we  are 
told  by  an  old  Moravian  chronicler  that  these  preparations 
were  “mixed  with  superstitious  practices,  calculated  to  guard 
against  the  powers  of  witchcraft,  in  which,  unfortunately,  they 
have  a strong  fixed  belief.  Indeed,  they  are  too  apt  to 
attribute  the  most  natural  deaths  to  the  arts  and  incantations 
of  sorcerers,  and  their  medicine  is,  in  most  cases,  as  much 
directed  against  those  as  against  the  disease  itself.  * * * 

* * * There  is  a superstitious  notion,  in  which  all  their 

physicians  participate,  which  is,  that  when  an  emetic  is  to  be 
administered,  the  water  in  which  the  potion  is  mixed  must  be 
drawn  up  a stream,  and  if  for  a cathartic,  downward.  This  is, 
at  least,  innocent,  and  not  more  whimsical  perhaps,  nor  more 
calculated  to  excite  a smile  than  some  theories  of  grave  and 
learned  men  in  civilized  countries.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENTS  AND  EXPLORATIONS  BY  THE  FRENCH — THE 
JESUIT  MISSIONS — MARQUETTE,  LA  SALLE  AND  OTHERS — 
FRENCH  MOVEMENTS  ON  THE  LAKES  AND  THE  OHIO — VIR- 
GINIA'S JEALOUSY  OF  FRENCH  DESIGNS — ENGLISH  EFFORTS  TO 
EXPLORE  AND  SETTLE  THE  OHIO  VALLEY — THE  OHIO  COMPANY 
— CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  DESIGNS. 

SHE  French  were  the  first  Europeans  to  make  settlements 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  along  the  great  lakes. 
Quebec  was  founded  by  Sir  Samuel  Champlain  in  1608, 
and  in  1G09,  when  Sir  Henry  Hudson  was  exploring  the  noble 
river  which  bears  his  name,  Champlain  ascended  the  Sorelle 
River,  and  discovered,  embosomed  between  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, or  “Verdmont,”  as  the  chivalrous  and  poetic  Frenchman 
called  them,  and  the  Adirondacks,  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
to  which  his  name  is  indissolubly  attached.  In  1613  he 
founded  Montreal. 

During  the  period  elapsing  between  the  years  1607  and  1664, 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  Swedes  alternately  held  possession  of 
portions  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  jealously  watching  one  another 
and  often  involved  in  bitter  controversy,  and  not  seldom  in 
open  battle,  until,  in  the  latter  year,  the  English  became  the 
sole  rulers,  and  maintained  their  rights  until  the  era  of  the 
Revolution,  when  they  in  turn  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
growing  power  of  their  colonies  and  retire  from  the  field. 

The  French  movements,  from  the  first  settlement  at  Quebec, 
and  thence  westward,  were  led  by  the  Catholic  missionaries. 
Le  Caron,  a Franciscan  friar,  who  bad  been  the  companion  and 
friend  of  Champlain,  was  the  first  to  penetrate  the  western 
wilds,  which  he  did  in  1616,  in  a birch  canoe,  exploring  Lake 
Huron  and  its  tributaries. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIII.  the  Jesuits  took  the  ad- 
vance. and  began  vigorously  the  work  of  Christianizing  the 
savages  in  1662.  Inspired  with  a lofty  and  intense  zeal  for 
their  religion,  they  boldly  took  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and 
rushed  into  the  unknown  wilderness,  bearing  aloft  the  Cross, 
even  to  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior. 

In  1634,  three  Jesuit  missionaries,  Brebeuf,  Daniel,  and  Lalle- 
mand,  planted  amission  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  the  Iroguois 
(probably  the  modern  Lake  Simcoe), and  also  established  others 
along  the  eastern  border  of  Lake  Huron. 

From  a map  published  in  1660,  it  would  appear  that  the 
French  had,  at  that  date,  become  quite  familiar  with  the  region 
from  Niagara  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  including  consid- 
erable portions  of  Lake  Michigan. 

In  1641,  Fathers  Jogues  and  Raymbault  embarked  on  the 
Penetanguishine  Bay  for  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  where  they  ar- 
rived after  a passage  of  seventeen  days.  A crowd  of  two  thou- 
sand natives  met  them,  and  a great  council  was  held.  At  this 
meeting  the  French  first  heard  of  many  nations  dwelling 
beyond  the  great  lakes. 

Father  Raymbault  died  in  the  wilderness  in  1642,  while 
enthusiastically  pursuing  his  discoveries.  The  same  year, 
Jogues  and  Bressani  were  captured  bv  the  Indians  and  tor- 
tured, and  in  1648  the  mission  which  bad  been  founded  at  St. 
Joseph  was  taken  and  destroyed,  and  Father  Daniel  slain.  In 
1649,  the  missions  St.  Louis  and  St.  Ignatius  were  also  destroyed, 
and  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Lallemand  barbarously  tortured  by 
the  same  terrible  and  unrelenting  enemy.  Literally  did  those 
zealous  missionaries  of  the  Romish  Church  “take  their  lives  in 
their  hands,”  and  lay  them  a willing  sacrifice  on  the  alter  of 
their  faith. 

It  is  stated  hv  some  writers  that,  in  1654,  two  fur-traders 
accompanied  a band  of  Ottawas  on  a journey  of  five  hundred 
leagues  to  the  west.  They  were  absent  two  years,  and  on 
their  return  brought  with  them  fifty  canoes  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Indians  to  the  French  trading  posts. 

They  related  wonderful  talcs  of  the  countries  they  had  seen, 
and  the  various  red  nations  they  had  visited,  and  described  the 
lofty  mountains  and  mighty  rivers  in  glowing  terms.  A new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  scouts  and 
traders  swarmed  the  frontiers  and  explored  the  great  lakes  and 
adjacent  country,  and  a party  wintered  in  1659-60  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

In  1660,  Father  Mesnard  was  sent  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec, and  visited  Lake  Superior  in  October  of  that  year.  While 
crossing  the  Keeweenaw  Point  he  was  lost  in  the  wilderness 
and  never  afterwards  heard  from,  though  his  cassock  and  bre- 
viary were  found  long  afterwards  among  the  Sioux. 
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A change  was  made  in  the  government  of  New  France  in 
1665.  The  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  who  had 
ruled  it  since  1632,  resigned  its  charter.  Tracy  was  made 
Viceroy,  Courcelles  Governor,  and  Talon  Intendent.*  This 
was  called  the  Government  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Jesuit  missions  were  taken  under  the  care  of  the  new 
government,  and  thenceforward  became  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  to  Christianize  the  savages. 

In  the  same  year  (1665),  Pierre  Claude  Allouez  was  sent  out 
by  way  of  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  far  west,  via  the  Sault  St. 
Marie  and  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  where  he  landed 
at  the  bay  of  Chegoimegon.  Here  he  found  the  chief  village 
of  the  Chippewa*,  and  established  a mission.  He  also  made  an 
alliance  with  them  and  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Illinois,  against  the 
formidable  Iroquois.  Allouez,  the  next  year  (1666),  visited  the 
western  end  of  the  great  lake,  where  he  met  the  Sioux,  and 
from  them  first  learned  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  they 
called  “Messipi.”  From  thence  he  returned  to  Quebec. 

In  1668,  Claude  Dablon  and  Jacques  Marquette  established 
the  Mission  at  the  Sault  called  St.  Marie,  and  during  the  next 
five  years  Allouez,  Dablon,  and  Marquette  explored  the  region 
of  Lake  Superior  on  the  south  shore,  and  extending  to  Lake 
Michigan.  They  also  established  the  missions  of  Chegoimegon, 
St.  Marie,  Mackinaw,  and  Green  Bay. 

The  plan  of  exploring  the  Mississippi  probably  originated 
with  Marquette.  It  was  at  once  sanctioned  bv  the  Intendent, 
Talon,  who  was  ambitious  to  extend  the  dominion  of  France 
over  the  whole  West. 

In  1670,  Nicholas  Perot  was  sent  to  the  West  to  propose  a 
congress  of  all  the  nations  and  tribes  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lakes;  and,  in  1671,  a great  council  was  held  at  Sault  St. 
Marie,  at  which  the  Cross  was  set  up,  and  the  nations  of  the 
great  Northwest  were  taken  into  an  alliance  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremony. 

Various  opinions  were  used  regarding  the  course  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. One  was  that  it  ran  to  the  southeast  in  the  Atlantic 
below  Virginia,  another  that  it  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  third  that  it  discharged  its  mighty  waters  into  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1673,  Marquette,  Joliet,  and  five  voyagers 
embarked  in  two  birch  canoes  at  Mackinaw  and  entered  Lake 
Michigan.  The  first  nation  they  visited  was  the  “ Folles- 
Avoines ,”  or  nation  of  Wild  Oats,  since  known  as  the  Meno- 
monies,  living  around  the  “ Baie  des  Puans,”  or  Green  Bay. 
These  people,  with  whom  Marquette  was  somewhat  acquainted, 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  adventurers,  from  visiting  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  represented  the  Indians  on  the  great  river  as 
being  bloodthirsty  and  savage  in  the  extreme,  and  the  river 
itself  as  being  inhabited  by  monsters  which  would  devour 
them  and  their  canoes  together.! 

Marquette  thanked  them  for  their  advice  but  declined  to  be 
guided  by  it.  Passing  through  Green  Bay,  they  ascended  Fox  j 
river,  dragging  their  canoes  over  the  strong  rapids,  and  visited  , 
the  village,  where  they  found  living  in  harmony  together  tribes 
of  the  Mia  mis,  Mnscoutens,  J and  Kikabeux,  or  Kickapoos.  Leaving 
this  point  on  the  10th  of  June,  they  made  the  portage  to  the 
“ Ouisconsin,”  and  descended  that  stream  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  they  entered  on  the  17th  with  a joy,  as  Marquette  says, 
“which  he  could  not  express.”?; 

Sailing  down  the  Mississippi,  the  party  reached  the  Des 
Moines  river,  and,  according  to  some,  visited  an  Indian  village 
some  two  leagues  up  the  stream.  Here  the  people  again  tried 
to  persuade  them  from  prosecuting  their  voyage  down  the 
river.  After  a great  feast  and  a dance,  and  a night  passed  with 
this  hospitable  people,  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  escorted 
by  six  hundred  persons  to  their  canoes.  These  people  called 
themselves  Illinois,  or  Mini.  The  name  of  . their  tribe  was 
Pcruaca,  and  their  language  a dialect  of  the  Algonquin. 

Leaving  these  savages,  they  proceeded  down  the  river. 
Passing  the  wonderful  rocks,  which  still  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  traveler,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  another  great 
river,  the  Fekitanoni,  or  Missouri  of  the  present  day.  They 
noted  the  condition  of  its  waters,  which  they  described  as 
“muddy,  rushing  and  noisy.” 

Passing  a great  rock,||  they  came  to  the  Ouabouskigon,  or  Ohio. 
Marquet  shows  this  river  to  be  very  small  as  compared  with 
the  Illinois.  From  the  Ohio,  the}'  passed  as  far  down  as  the 


•The  duties  of  Iiitumlent  included  a supervision  of  the  policy,  justice,  and  finance  of  the 
province. 

fijee  legend  of  the  great  bird,  the  terrible  “ Piata”  that  devoured  men,  and  was  only  over- 
come by  the  sacrifice  of  a brave  y ou ug  chief.  The  rocks  above  Alton,  lllinuis,  h ivesome  rude 
representations  of  this  monster. 

JPrairie  Indians.  g Marquette’s  journal,  |The  grand  tower. 


Akamsca,  or  Arkansas,  where  they  came  very  near  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  natives;  but  they  finally  pacified  them,  and,  on 
the  17th  of  July,  they  commenced  their  return  voyage. 

The  party  reached  Green  Bay  in  September  without  loss  or 
injury,  ana  reported  their  discoveries,  which  were  among  the 
most  important  of  that  age.  Marquette  afterwards  returned  to 
Illinois  and  preached  to  the  natives  until  1675. 

On  the  18th  of  May  of  that  year,  while  cruising  up  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Lake  Michigan  with  a party  of  boatmen,  he  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  a stream  putting  into  the  lake  from  the  east, 
since  known  as  the  river  Marquette.  He  performed  mass,  and 
went  a little  apart  to  pray,  and  being  gone  longer  than  his 
companions  deemed  necessary,  they  went  in  search  of  him,  and 
found  him  dead  where  he  had  knelt.  They  buried  him  in  the 
sand. 

While  this  distinguished  adventurer  was  pursuing  his  labors, 
two  other  men,  of  a different  stamp,  were  preparing  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps  and  make  still  further  explorations,  and,  if 

ftossihle,  more  important  discoveries.  These  were  the  Cheva- 
ier  Robert  de  la  Salle  and  Louis  Hennepin. 

La  Salle  was  a native  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  where  he 
was  horn  about  the  year  1635.  He  renounced  his  inheritance 
by  entering  a seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  educated  for 
the  ministry.  Obtaining  his  discharge,  he  embarked  for  Can- 
ada in  1667,  to  seek  wealth  by  commerce,  or  fame  by  new  dis- 
coveries in  America.  Like  many  intelligent  men  of  his  day, 
he  became  intensely  interested  in  further  discoveries  in  the 
new  world,  cherished  a project  of  seeking  by  way  of  Canada 
a passage  to  China,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  exploring  the 
assage  to  the  great  South  Sea,  which  by  many  was  then 
elieved  to  exist.  He  communicated  his  ideas  to  the  Governor- 
General,  Count  Frontenac,  and  desired  his  co-operation.  The 
Governor  at  once  fell  in  with  his  views,  which  were  immensely 
strengthened  by  the  reports  brought  back  by  Marquette  and 
Joliet,  and  advised  La  Salle  to  apply  to  the  king  of  France  in 
erson,  and  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the  great  Col- 
ert,  then  Minister  of  Finance  and  Marine.  Accordingly,  in 
1675,  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  warmly  received  by 
the  king  and  nobility,  and  his  ideas  were  at  once  listened  to 
and  every  possible  favor  shown  him. 

He  was  made  a Chevalier,  and  invested  with  the  seigniory  of 
Fort  Catarocouy,  or  Frontenac  (now  known  as  Kingston),  upon 
condition  that  he  would  rebuild  it,  as  he  proposed,  of  stone. 

Returning  to  Canada,  he  wrought  diligently  upon  the  fort 
until  1677,  when  he  again  visited  France  to  report  progress. 
He  was  received,  as  before,  with  favor,  and  at  the  instance  of 
Colbert  and  his  son,  the  king  granted  him  new  letters  patent 
and  new  privileges.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1678,  he  sailed  from 
Rochelle,  accompanied  by  thirty  men,  and  with  Tonti,  an 
Italian,  for  his  lieutenant.  They  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  13th 
of  September,  and  after  a few  days  delay,  proceeded  to  Fort 
Frontenac. 

Father  Louis  Hennepin,  a Franciscan  friar,  of  the  Recollect 
variety,  was  auietlv  working  in  Canada  on  La  Salle's  arrival. 
This  remakable  man  was  born  at  Ath,  Belgium,  about  the  year 
1640.  After  his  entrance  into  the  Franciscan  order,  his  roving 
disposition  was  gratified  hv  several  tours  through  Europe,  and 
in  1675  was  sent  to  Canada.  He  preached  for  a while  at 
Quebec,  but  his  love  of  adventure  seems  to  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded his  taste  for  the  ministry.  In  1676  he  went  to  the  In- 
dian mission  at  Fort  Frontenac,  when  he  started  on  a tour 
among  the  Five  Nations.  During  this  visit  among  the  Iroquois 
he  traveled  extensively  among  the  different  tribes,  both  to  ob- 
tain their  favor  and  gain  information  of  the  unknown  country. 
He  traveled  over  portions  of  the  headwaters  of  the  “ la  Belle 
Riviere,"  as  the  French  called  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio,  and 
stopped  at  several  Indian  villages.  His  solitary  presence  in 
this  valley  was  about  the  year  1677,  a little  over  two  hundred 
years  ago.  He  returned  to  Quebec  early  in  1678,  and  being  a 
man  of  great  ambition,  much  interested  in  the  discoveries  of 
the  day,  he  was  appointed  by  his  religious  superiors  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  fitting  out  for  La  Salle. 

Sending  agents  forward  to  prepare  the  Indians  for  his  com- 
ing, and  to  open  trade  with  them,  La  Salle  himself  embarked 
on  the  18th  of  November,  in  a little  brigatine  of  ten  tons,  to 
cross  Lake  Ontario.  This  was  the  first  ship  of  European  build 
that  ever  sailed  upon  this  fresh-water  sea.  Contrary  winds 
made  the  voyage  long  and  troublesome,  and  a month  was  con- 
sumed in  heating  up  the  lake  to  the  Niagara  river.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  the  Iroquois  had  a village,  and  here  La  Salle 
constructed  the  first  fortification,  which  afterwards  grew  into 
the  famous  Fort  Niagara.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1679,  the 
keel  of  the  first  vessel  built  on  Lake  Erie  was  laid  at  the 
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mouth  of  Cayuga  creek,  on  the  American  side,  about  six  miles 
above  the  falls. 

In  the  mean  time  La  Salle  had  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac, 
to  forward  supplies  for  his  forthcoming  vessel.  The  little 
barque  on  Lake  Ontario  was  wrecked  by  carelessness,  and  a 
large  amount  of  the  supplies  she  carried  was  lost.  On  the  7th 
of  August  the  new  vessel  was  launched  amid  great  rejoicings, 
and  made  ready  to  sail.  She  was  of  about  seventy  tons  burden. 

La  Salle  christened  his  vessel  the  “Griffin,”  in  honor  of  the 
arms  of  Count  Frontenac.  Passing  across  Lake  Erie,  and  into 
the  small  lake,  which  they  named  St.  Clair,  they  entered  the 
broad  waters  of  Lake  Huron.  Here  they  encountered  heavy 
storms,  as  dreadful  as  those  upon  the  ocean,  and  after  a most 
tempestuous  passage  they  took  refuge  in  the  roadstead  of 
Michilimackinac.  (Mackinaw),  on  the  27th  of  August.  La  Salle 
remained  at  this  point  until  the  middle  of  September,  busy  in 
founding  a fort  and  constructing  a trading-house,  when  he  went 
forward  upon  the  deep  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  soon  after 
cast  anchor  in  Green  Bay.  Finding  here  a large  quantity  of 
furs  and  peltries,  he  determined  to  load  his  vessel  and  send 
her  back  to  Niagara.  On  the  18th  of  September  she  was  sent 
under  charge  of  a pilot,  while  La  Salle  himself  with  fourteen 
men,  proceeded  up  Lake  Michigan,  leisurely  examining  its 
shores,  and  noting  everything  of  interest.  Tonti,  who  had 
been  sent  to  look  after  stragglers,  was  to  join  him  at  the  head 
of  the  lake.  From  the  19th  of  September,  to  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, the  time  was  occupied  in  the  voyage  up  this  inland 
sea.  On  the  last  named  day,  La  Salle  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Miamis,  now  St.  Joseph.  Here  he  constructed  a fort, 
and  remained  nearly  a month  waiting  for  tidings  of  his  vessel  ; 
but,  hearing  nothing,  he  determined  to  push  on  before  the 
winter  should  prevent  him.  On  the  3d  of  December,  leaving 
ten  men  to  garrison  the  fort,  he  started  overland  towards  the 
headwaters  of  the  Illinois,  accompanied  by  three  monks  and 
twenty  men.  Ascending  the  St.  Joseph  river,  he  crossed  a 
short  portage  and  reached  the  The-a-ki-ki,  since  corrupted  into 
Kankakee.  Embarking  on  this  sluggish  stream,  they  came 
shortly  to  the  Illinois,  and  soon  after  found  a village  of  the 
Miaow  Indians,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rocky  bluffs,  a 
few  miles  above  the  present  city  of  La  Salle,  Illinois.  They 
found  it  deserted,  but  the  Indians  had  quite  a quantity  of  maize 
stored  here,  and  La  Salle,  being  short  of  provisions,  helped  him- 
self to  what  he  required.  Passing  down  the  stream,  the  party 
on  the  4th  of  January  came  to  a lake,  probably  the  Lake  Peoria, 
as  there  is  no  other  upon  this  stream.  Here  they  found  a great 
number  of  natives,  who  were  gentle  and  kind,  and  La  Salle 
determined  to  construct  a fort.  It  stood  on  a rise  of  ground 
near  the  river,  and  was  named  Creve-Ca’iir*  (broken  heart),  most 
probably  on  account  of  the  low  spirits  of  the  commander,  from 
anxiety  for  his  vessel  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future. 
Possibly  he  had  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  “Griffin,”  which  had 
occurred  on  her  downward  trip  from  Green  Bav ; most  proba- 
bly on  Lake  Huron.  He  remained  at  the  Lake  Peoria  through 
the  winter,  but  no  good  tidings  came,  and  no  supplies.  His 
men  were  discontented,  but  the  brave  adventurer  never  gave 
up  hope.  He  resolved  to  send  a party  on  a voyage  of  explora- 
tion up  the  Mississippi,  under  the  lead  of  Father  Hennepin, 
and  he  himself  would  proceed  on  foot  to  Niagara  and  Fron- 
tenac to  raise  more  means  and  enlist  new  men  ; while  Tonti, 
his  lieutenant,  should  stay  at  the  fort,  which  they  were  to 
strengthen  in  the  mean  time,  and  extend  their  intercourse  with 
the  Indians. 

Hennepin  started  on  his  voyage  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
1680,  and  La  Salle  soon  after,  with  a few  attendants,  started  on 
his  perilous  journey  of  twelve  hundred  miles  by  the  way  of  the 
Illinois  River,  the  Miami,  and  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  to 
Frontenac,  which  he  finally  reached  in  safety.  He  found  his 
worst  fears  realized.  The  “Griffin”  was  lost,  his  agents  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  his  creditors  had  seized  his 
goods.  But  he  knew  no  such  word  as  fail,  and  by  the  middle  of 
summer  he  wras  again  on  his  way  with  men  and  supplies  for 
his  band  in  Illinois.  A sad  disappointment  awaited  him.  He 
found  his  fort  deserted,  and  no  tidings  of  Tonti  and  his  men. 
During  La  Salle’s  absence  the  Indians  had  become  iealous  of 
the  French,  and  they  had  been  attacked  and  harassed  even  by 
the  Iroquois,  who  came  the  long  distance  between  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Illinois  River  to  make  war  upon  the 
more  peaceable  tribes  dwelling  on  the  prairies.  Uncertain  of 
any  assistance  from  La  Salle,  and  apprehensive  of  a general  war 
with  the  savages,  Tonti,  in  September,  1680,  abandoned  his 
position,  and  returned  to  the  shores  of  the  lakes.  La  Salle 


♦The  Bite  of  the  work  is  at  present  unknown. 


reached  the  post  on  the  Illinois  in  December,  1680,  or  January, 
1681.  Again  and  bitterly  disappointed,  La  Salle  did  not  su<s 
cumb,  but  resolved  to  return  to  Canada  and  start  anew.  This 
he  did,  and  in  June  met  his  lieutenant,  Tonti,  at  Mackinaw. 

Hennepin,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  met  with  strange  adven- 
tures. After  leaving  Creve-C<eur,  he  reached  the  Mississippi 
in  seven  days;  but  his  way  was  so  obstructed  by  ice  that  he 
was  until  the  11th  of  April  reaching  the  Wisconsin  line.  Here 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  northern  Indians,  who,  how- 
ever, treated  him  kindly  and  took  him  and  his  companions  to 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  they  reached  on  tne  first  of 
May.  These  falls  Hennepin  named  in  honor  of  his  patron 
saint.  Taking  to  the  land,  they  traveled  to  the  northwest,  an 
estimated  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  to  the  villages  of  the 
Sioux.  Hennepin  and  his  companions  remained  here  for  three 
months,  treated  very  kindly  by  their  captors.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  they  met  with  a band  of  French,  led  by  one  Sieur  de 
Luth,*  who,  in  pursuit  of  game  and  trade,  had  penetrated  to 
this  country  by  way  of  Lake  Superior.  With  his  band  Hen- 
nepin and  his  companions  returned  to  the  borders  of  civilized 
life  in  November,  1680,  just  after  La  Salle  had  gone  back  to  the 
wilderness.  Hennepin  returned  to  France,  where,  in  1684,  he 
published  a narrative  of  his  wonderful  adventures. 

In  August,  1681,  La  Salle  was  again  on  his  w*ay  up  the  lakes, 
and  on  the  3d  of  November  we  find  him  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Joseph,  as  confident  as  ever.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
middle  of  December,  getting  ready  for  the  trip  down  the  Illi- 
nois. Instead  of  following  his  former  route  by  way  of  the 
Kankakee,  he  took  a new  route  by  way  of  the  Chicago  river.  The 
party  consisted  of  twenty-three  Frenchmen,  eighteen  eastern 
Indians,  ten  Indian  women,  and  three  children,  and  traveled 
on  foot,  conveying  their  baggage  on  sledges.  They  left  the 
present  site  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago  about  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1682,  and  on  the  6th  of  February  reached  the  Mississippi. 
On  the  13th  thev  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and,  after  various 
adventures,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  upon  the  6th 
of  April,  1682.  They  examined  the  three  great  channels  by 
which  the  river  reaches  the  sea,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  erected 
a column,  surmounted  by  a cross,  and  affixed  the  arms  of  France, 
with  this  inscription : 

“ Loris  the  Great,  Kino  of  France  and  Navarre, 
Reionixo  April  9,  1682. 

* 

At  this  ceremony  formal  possession  was  taken  of  the  great 
river  and  all  the  countries  bordering  upon  it  or  its  trbutaries 
in  the  name  of  the  King;  the  whole  concluded  with  salutes 
and  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi/. 

La  Salle  and  his  party  now  retraced  their  steps  towards  the 
north.  They  met  with  no  serious  trouble  until  they  reached 
the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  where  they  had  erected  a fort  on  their 
downward  voyage,  and  named  it  Prudhomme.  Here  La  Salle 
was  taken  violently  sick.  Unable  to  proceed,  he  sent  forward 
Tonti  to  communicate  with  Count  Frontenac.  La  Salle  him- 
self reached  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember. From  that  point  he  sent  Father  Zenobe  with  his  dis- 
patches to  represent  nim  at  court,  while  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  fur  trade  and  to  the  project  of  completing  a fort,  which  he 
named  St.  Louis,  upon  the  Illinois  river.  The  precise  location 
of  this  work  is  not  known.  It  was  said  to  be  upon  a rocky 
bluff,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  only  accessible  upon 
one  side.  There  are  no  bluffs  of  such  a height  on  the  Illinois 
river  answering  the  description.  It  may  have  been  on  the 
rocky  bluff  above  La  Salle,  where  the  rocks  are  perhaps  one 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  work  La  Salle  again  sailed  for 
France,  which  he  reached  on  the  13th  of  December,  1683.  A 
new  man,  LaBarre,  had  now  succeeded  Frontenac  as  Governor 
of  Canada.  This  man  was  unfriendly  townrd  La  Salle,  and 
this,  with  other  untoward  circumstances,  no  doubt  led  him  to 
attempt  the  colonization  of  the  Mississippi  country  by  way  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Notwithstanding  many  obstacles  were 
in  his  path,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  grant  of  a fleet  from 
the  King,  and  on  the  24th  of  July,  1684,  a fleet  of  twenty-four 
vessels  sailed  from  Rochelle  to  America,  four  of  which  were 
destined  for  Louisiana,  and  carried  a body  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  people,  including  the  crews.  Discord  soon  broke  out 
between  M.  de  Beaujeu  and  La  Salle,  and  grew  from  bad  to 
worse.  On  the  20th  of  September  they  reached  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo.  During  their  stay  here  the  fearful  Southern 


■’'From  this  man  undoubtedly  comes  the  name  of  Duluth. 
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fever  broke  out,  and  La  Salle  himself  was  at  the  brink  of  death. 
When  he  recovered  he  learned  that  the  ship  containing  his 
supplies  had  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  Chevalier 
bestirred  himself  and  procured  new  supplies,  and  on  the  20th 
of  November  the  first  of  tin*  fleet  set  sail  for  Louisiana,  bear- 
ing La  Salle  and  Joutel,  the  historian  of  the  voyage.  For  a 
month  they  were  knockin';  about  in  the  gulf,  and  when  they 
finally  approached  the  main  land  they  found  they  had  missed 
the  river  altogether.  (Jetting  out  of  patience,  La  Salle  deter- 
mined to  land  some  of  his  men  and  search  along  the  shore  for 
the  river. 

Joutel  was  sent  out  with  his  party,  which  left  on  the  4th  of 
February,  and  traveled  eastward  three  days,  when  they  came 
to  a great  stream  which  they  could  not  cross.  Here  they 
made  signals  by  building  great  fires,  and  on  the  13th  two  of 
the  vessels  came  in  sight.  The  stream  was  sounded  and  the 
vessels  were  anchored  under  shelter.  But  again  misfortune 
overtook  La  Salle,  and  the  vessel  which  carried  his  provisions 
was  wrecked  by  negligence,  or  purposely,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
supplies  was  lost.  At  this  juncture,  M.  de  Beaujeu,  his  second 
in  command,  set  sail  and  returned  to  France.  La  Salle  now 
constructed  a rude  shelter  from  the  timbers  of  his  wrecked 
vessel,  placed  his  people  inside  of  it,  and  set  out  to  explore  the 
surrounding  country  in  hope  of  finding  the  Mississippi.  He 
was,  of  course,  disappointed;  but  found  on  a stream,  which  he 
named  the  Vaches,  a good  site  for  a fort.  He  at  once  removed 
his  camj>,  and,  after  incredible  exertions,  constructed  a forti- 
fication sufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  Indians.  This  fort 
was  situated  at  Matagorda  Bay,  within  the  present  limits  of 
Texas,  and  was  culled  bv  La  Salle,  Fort  St.  Louis. 

Leaving  .Joutel  to  complete  the  work,  with  one  hundred  men, 
La  Salle  took  the  remainder  of  the  company  and  embarked  on 
the  river,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  as  far  up  as  lie 
could.  The  savages  soon  became  troublesome,  and  on  the 
14th  of  July,  La  Salle  ordered  Joutel  to  join  him  with  his 
whole  force.*  They  had  already  lost  several  of  their  best-  men, 
and  dangers  threatened  them  on  every  side.  It  would  seem 
from  the  historians  account  of  the  expedition  that  LaSalle 
began  to  erect  another  fort,  and  also  that  lie  became  morose 
and  severe  in  his  dicipline,  so  much  so  as  to  get  the  ill  will  ot 
man v of  his  people.  lie  finally  resolved  to  advance  into  the 
countrv,  but  whether  with  a view  of  returning  to  Canada  ln- 
wav  of  Illinois,  or  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  further  dis- 
coveries, Joutel  leaves  in  doubt.  (Jiving  his  last  instructions, 
he  left  the  fort  on  the  12th  day  of  January.  Kis7,  with  a com- 
pany of  about  a dozen  men.  including  his  brother,  two  nephews, 
rather  Anastasias,  a Franciscan  friar,  Joutel,  and  others,  and 
moved  northeast  ward,  as  is  supposed,  until  the  1 < 1 1 1 ot  March, 
when  some  of  his  men,  who  had  been  cherishing  revengeful 
feelings  for  some  time,  waylaid  the  Chevalier  and  shot  him 
dead.  They  also  slew  one  of  his  nephews  and  two  ot  his  ser- 
vants. 

This  terrible  deed  occurred  on  the  2<Hh  of  March,  KJM?,  on  a 
stream  called  the  Cenis.  The  murderers  quarreled  among 
themselves  and  several  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pedition was  eventually  cut  to  pieces  and  dispersed  by  the 
savages,  a few  being  taken  prisoners  and  returned  to  their 
friends  through  the  Spaniards,  and  by  other  means,  in  the 
course  of  several  years  afterwards. 

In  KW7.  France  was  involved  in  a long  and  bloody  war.  The 
league  of  Augsburg  was  formed  by  the  princes  of  the  Empire 
against  Louis  XIV.,  and  England,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Savov  took  up  arms,  and  Louis  lound  himself 
battling  with  nearly  the  whole  of  Kurope,  and  oniv  Turkey  for 
an  ally.  This  war  ended  with  the  peace  of  Rvswiek  in  1 ( *! »7. 

No  material  change  took  place  in  America,  but  the  colonists 
were  harassed  and  many  of  their  people  killed  or  carried  cap- 
tives to  the  Canadas.  In  KiSSj  the  French  possessions  in 
North  America  included  nearly  the  whole  of  the  continent 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  entire  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ; and  they  had  begun  to  establish  a line  of  fortifications 
extending  from  Quebec  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  be- 
tween which  points  they  had  three  great  lines  of  communica- 
tion, to  wit:  (>v  wav  of  Mackinaw,  (Jreen  Bay,  and  the  Wis- 
consin river;  by  wav  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  Kankakee  and 
Illinois  rivers;  and  by  way  of  Lake  Krie,  the  Maumee  and 
Wabash  rivers,  and  were  preparing  to  explore  the  Ohio  as  a 
fourth  route. 

At  this  time  a census  of  New  France  showed  a total  popu- 
lation of  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  Euro- 
peans. War  again  broke  out  in  1701,  and  extended  over  a 
Period  of  twelve  years,  ending  with  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713.  This  also  extended  to  the  American  Colonies,  and  its 
o — b.  tt  J.  cos. 


close  left  everything  as  before,  with  the  exception  that  Nova 
Scotia  was  captured  in  1710.  The  boundaries  between  the 
! French  possessions  and  the  English  colonies  were  left  as  unset- 
tled as  ever,  and  no  definite  or  settled  condition  of  affairs  was 
arrived  at  until  another  generation  had  passed  over  the  stage. 

MOVEMENTS  OK  THE  FRENCH  ON  THE  LAKES  AND  THE  OHIO. 

The  French  began  to  visit  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  prob- 
ably as  early  as  1730.  Hetroit  was  founded  by  them  in  1/00-1, 
ami  a great  military  road  was  constructed  from  that  |x>int  to 
the  Ohio  in  1730.  They  called  the  river  “La  Belle  Riviere.” 
and  it  was  known  among  some  ot  the  Indian  tribes  as  Onu- 
French  rm/iii/i ar*  and  explorers  had  undoubtedly 
been  familiar  with  Lake  Erie  since  !!:■•  early  discoveries  ot  La 
Salle,  and  probably  bad  established  trading-houses  and  erected 
fortifications  at  various  points,  Irom  Niagara  to  their  settle- 
ments on  Lake  St.  Clair  and  the  Detroit  river.  As  early  as 
lbOOthey  had  a trading-post  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the 
Maumee,  called  by  them  “ River  a la  Roche.” 

The  “Post  Vincennes,”  on  the  Wabash,  about  forty  miles 
above  its  mouth,  was  founded  very  early, — 1711-12, — and 
minor  stations  were  located  at  various  points  on  those  streams. 
Fort  Niagara  was  permanently  built  in  1 7— (>,  and  it  is  claimed 
bv  some  writers  that  La  Salle  erected  a stockade  at  the  loot  of 
the  big  island  in  the  Maumee  about  1(!S0. 

As  earlv  as  17B*.  the  French  began  actively  to  erect  a line 
of  forts  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  Canada  with  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  at  both  extremities  of  which  they  had  ex- 
tensive settlements,  and  continued  their  eflbrts  until  they  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting  forts  at  the  most  important  points.  Fully 
i to  effect  their  purposes,  and  previous  to  thoroughly  exploring 
i the  country  along  t In  - Oh io,  they  sent  out  m issionaries  or  agents 
to  conciliate  the  S/mminrsi\  Prlmnnr,  and  other  Indians.  Their 
design  was  to  secure,  as  tar  as  possible,  an  Indian  alliance 
against  the  English.  Most  of  the  tribes  were  pretty  easily  won 

over.  The  S urn  i.i,  and  others  of  the  1 1-',' j no  is  which  were  

friendly  to  the  English,  were  not  so  easily  secured,  but  were 
finally  induced  to  occupy  a somewhat  neutral  position.  Some 
of  the  S/io  mi  in  ir  chiefs  had  been  taken  to  the  French  Governor, 
at  Montreal,  with  whom,  at  their  return,  they  seemed  highly 
pleased,  and  various  methods  were  adopted  to  secure  their 
friendship. 

According  to  colonial  records,  the  French  had  established 
trading-houses  on  the  Ohio,  against  the  remonstrances  of  some 
of  the  Indians,  as  early  as  1/30-32.  Ihis  statement  was  also 
attested  bv  the  Six  .V nlimi.i  at  it  conference  with  the  English  at 
1 Philadelphia,  in  1732. 

In  1743.  Pierre  ( 'hartierre  i generally  written  Peter  Chart icr), 
;t  half-breed  trader,  and  French  spv,  who  had  made  Philadel- 
phia his  chief  t'es  idi' nee.  endeavored  to  engage  the  Sim  mini  si  i n 
a war  with  the  Sis  A nlimix.  Being  suspected,  he  lied  to  the 
Slminimsc.  persuaded  them  to  declare  for  the  French,  was  recom- 
pensed with  :t  French  commission,  and  committed  numerous 
depredations.  At  the  head  of  four  hundred  warriors,  he  way- 
laid and  seized  two  provincial  traders  on  the  Allegheny  river, 
with  goods  valued  at  sixteen  hundred  pounds. 

The  war  which  began  in  1744  between  France  and  England 
Wiis  felt  throughout  the  colonies. 

VIUOJNIA  JEALOCS  OF  FRENCH  DKSIONS—  ENliLISH  EFFORTS  TO  EX- 
PLORE AND  SETTLE  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

Considerable  difficulty  Wits  experienced  in  maintaining  ami- 
cable reliit ions  with  the  Indians,  owing  to  French  influences. 
Minor  skirmishes  and  petty  collisions  fre/pieiitly  occurred  on 
the  border.  The  French  were  extremely  busy  in  their  designs, 
actively  working  for  their  own  interests,  and  a war  with  the 
savages  was  imminent.  By  careful  handling,  however,  and 
friendly  assistance  from  the  Sir  Xntimis,  they  were  persuaded  to 
attend  a general  council  at  Lancaster.  Pa.,  held  in  1741.  This 
conference  with  the  Indians  was  attended  bv  agents  of  the  col- 
onies of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  and  all  matters 
of  dispute  were,  for  a time,  settled.  A sum  amounting  to  six 
hundred  pounds  was  raised  and  presented  to  them  by  these 
colonies. 

But  the  same  year,  the  Shatrutuvr,  on  the  Ohio,  began  to  show 
| Symptoms  of  disaffection  to  the  English,  subserviency  to  the 
French,  and  soon  after  openly  assumed  a hostile  character. 

1 Great  Britain  rested  her  claim  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  upon 
the  treaties  with  the  Sis  Nnlimix,  who  claimed  to  have  conquered 
[ the  whole  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
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from  the  lakes  to  Carolina.  Prominent  among  these  treaties 
was  this  one  made  at  Lancaster,  in  June,  1744,  by  which  a 
territory  of  undefined  extent  was  ceded.  It  seems  to  be  very 
certain,  from  the  declarations  of  the  Indians  at  subsequent 
treaties,  that  they  had  been  deceived  in  some  way  at  Lancaster, 
and  that  they  aid  not  intend  to  cede  any  lands  west  of  the 
mountains.  But  far-seeing  men  among  the  colonists,  at  this 
early  period  realized  the  importance  of  this  vast  region,  and 
Virginia,  basing  her  claim  to  the  Great  Northwest  Territory 
by  right  of  her  charter,  soon  became  jealous  of  the  designs  of 
France.  Governor  Spottswood,  of  Virginia,  is  said  to  have 
become  alarmed  by  the  extent  of  French  claims  as  early  as 
1716,  and  aimed  to  interrupt  the  chain  of  communication  be- 
tween the  French  possessions  in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  by  ex- 
tending the  line  of  Virginia  settlements  westward.  He  caused 
the  passes  in  the  mountains  to  be  examined;  desired  to  pro- 
mote  settlements  west  of  them,  and  sought  to  collect  friendly  I 
Indians  within  the  province.  He  also  planned  the  incorpora-  | 
tion  of  a Virginia  Indian  Company,  which,  from  the  profits  of  | 
the  monopoly  of  the  traffic,  might  support  forts  at  eligible 
points.  He  was,  however,  opposed  by  the  people,  and  accom- 
plished  nothing.  Subsequently  other  efforts  were  made  to  1 
arouse  the  British  cabinet  against  the  ambitious  designs  of 
France,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  in  this  way  the  French  were 
permitted,  for  a time,  to  extend  their  efforts  to  establish  them- 
selves from  the  lakes  to  the  head  of  the  Ohio. 

But  as  the  subjects  of  the  governments  approached  more 
closely  to  each  other,  jealousies  would  grow  stronger  and  col- 
lisions become  more  probable. 

In  1747,  the  Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio,  connected  ' 
with  the  Irnquoix,  visited  Philadelphia,  to  tender  their  homage 
and  to  invite  the  province  to  send  commissioners  to  a council  | 
fire,  at  which  the  neighboring  nations  were  present.  The  coun- 
cil invited  the  governments  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  send 
their  agents,  and  to  unite  in  preparing  a suitable  present. 
Goods  were  provided  and  Conrad  Weiser  was  selected  as  envoy 
on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Strong  efforts  were  made  by  both  contending  parties  to  enlist 
the  services  of  the  Six  Nation s,  but,  while  they  listened  respect- 
fully and  accepted  presents,  they  politely  declined  all  overtures.  . 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1748j  a definite  treaty  of  peace  was  ] 
concluded  between  England  and  France  at  Aix  La  Chappelle. 
This  terminated  the  war,  which  had  given  no  substantial  ad- 
vantage to  either  power,  but  did  not  arrest  the  movements  of 
either  nation  to  strengthen  themselves  on  the  Ohio.  Peace 
was  of  short  duration — both  parties  became  active  in  their 
efforts  to  possess  the  coveted  region,  and  soon  the  two  nations 
were  plunged  in  another  costly  and  bloody  war.  The  move- 
ments of  both  nations  at  this' period  are  important  points  in 
the  history  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  great  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. 

In  the  sixth  note  to  the  second  volume  of  Sparks’  writings 
of  Washington,  we  have  the  following  account  of  the  first  move- 
ment toward  making  a settlement  on  the  Ohio. 

THE  OHIO  COMPANY. 

In  the  year  1748,  Thomas  Lee,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  council 
in  Virginia,  formed  the  design  of  effecting  settlements  on  the 
wild  lands  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  through  the 
agency  of  an  association  of  gentlemen.  Before  this  date  there 
were  "no  English  residents  in  those  regions.  A few  traders  | 
wandered  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  dwelt  among  the  Indians, 
but  they  neither  cultivated  nor  occupied  the  lands.  With  the 
view  of  carrying  his  plan  into  operation,  Mr.  Lee  associated 
himself  with  twelve  other  persons  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
and  with  Mr.  Hanbury,  a merchant  in  London,  who  formed 
what  they  called  “The  Ohio  Company.”  Lawrence  Washing- 
ton and  his  brother  Augustine  Washington  (two  brothers  of 
George  Washington)  were  among  the  first  who  engaged  in  this 
scheme.  A petition  was  presented  to  the  king  in  behalf  of 
the  company,  which  was  approved,  and  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  were  granted  almost  in  the  terms  .requested  by 
the  company. 

The  object  of  the  company  was  to  settle  the  lands  and  to 
carry  on  the  Indian  trade  upon  a large  scale.  Hitherto  the 
trade  with  the  western  Indians  had  been  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pennsylvanians.  The  company  conceived  that  they 
might  derive  an  important  advantage  over  their  competitors 
in  this  trade  from  the  water  communication  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Ohio,  whose  headwaters  approx- 
imated each  other.  The  lands  were  to  be  chiefly  taken  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Monongahela  and  Kanawha 


rivers,  and  w’est  of  the  Alleghenies.  The  privilege  was  re- 
served, however,  by  the  company  of  embracing  a portion  of  the 
lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  if  it  should  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient. Two  hundred  thousand  acres  were  to  be  selected  im- 
mediately, and  to  be  held  for  ten  years  free  from  quit-rent  or 
any  tax  to  the  king,  on  condition  that  the  company  should  at 
their  own  expense  seat  one  hundred  families  on  the  lands 
within  seven  years,  and  build  a fort  and  maintain  a garrison 
sufficient  to  protect  the  settlement. 

The  first  steps  taken  by  the  company  were  to  order  Mr.  Han- 
bury, their  agent  in  London  to  send  over  for  their  use  two  car- 
goes of  goods  suited  to  the  Indian  trade,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  four  thousand  pounds  sterling  : one  cargo  to  arrive  in 
November,  1749  ; the  other  in  March  following.  They  resolved, 
also,  that  such  roads  should  be  made  and  houses  built,  as  would 
facilitate  the  communication  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Potomac  river  across  the  mountains  to  some  jmint  on  the  Mon- 
ongahela. And  as  no  attempt  at  establishing  settlements  could 
safely  be  made  without  some  previous  arrangements  with  the 
Indians,  the  company  pet  itioned  the  government  of  Virginia  to 
invite  them  to  a treaty.  As  a preliminary  to  other  proceedings, 
the  company  also  sent  out  Mr.  Christopher  Gist  with  instruc- 
tions to  explore  the  country,  examine  the  quality  of  the  lands, 
keep  a journal  of  his  adventures,  draw  as  accurate  a plan  of  the 
country  as  his  observations  would  permit,  and  rejiort  the  same 
to  the  board.  On  his  first  tour  he  was  absent  nearly  seven 
months,  penetrated  the  country  for  several  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  Ohio,  visited  the  Twightwce*  Indians,  and  proceeded  as 
far  south  as  the  falls  of  that  river.  In  November  following, 
(1751,)  he  passed  down  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the 
Great  Kanawha,  and  spent  the  winter  in  exploring  the  lands 
on  that  route.  Meantime  the  Indians  had  failed  to  assemble  at 
Logstown,  where  they  had  been  invited  by  the  governor  of 
Virginia  to  hold  a treaty.  It  was  natural  that  the  traders, 
who  had  already  got  possession  of  the  ground,  should  endeavor 
to  bias  the  Indians,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  in- 
terference from  another  quarter.  The  French  were  likewise 
tampering  with  them,  and  from  political  motives  were  using 
means  to  withdraw  them  from  every  kind  of  alliance  or  inti- 
macy with  the  English.  The  company  found  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  much  progress  in  their  designs,  till 
measures  had  been  adopted  for  winning  over  the  Indians;  and 
accordingly  the  proposed  treaty  of  Logstown  took  place  the 
next  vear,  when  air.  Gist  attended  as  their  agent,  to  look  to 
the  interests  of  any  settlement  that  might  be  made  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  Ohio.  This  treaty  was  concluded  June 
13th,  1752.  Colonel  Fry,  and  two  other  commissioners,  were 
present  on  the  part  of  Virginia. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  debates  attending  the  negotia- 
tion of  this  treaty,  the  Indians  took  care  to  disclaim  a recogni- 
tion of  the  English  title  to  any  of  these  lands.  In  a speech  to 
the  commissioners,  one  of  the  old  chiefs  said  : “ You  acquainted 
us  vesterday  with  the  king’s  right  to  all  the  lands  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  far  as  it  is  settled,  and  back  from  thence  to  the  sun- 
setting, whenever  he  shall  think  fit  to  extend  his  settlements. 
You  produced  also  a copy  of  his  deed  from  the  Onondago  Coun- 
cil at  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  (1744,)  and  desired  that  your 
brethren  of  the  Ohio  might  likewise  confirm  the  deed.  We  are 
well  acquainted  that  our  Chief  Council  at  the  treaty  of  Lan- 
caster confirmed  a deed  to  you  for  a quantity  of  land  in  Vir- 
ginia which  you  have  a right  to;  but  we  never  understood  be- 
fore you  told  us  vesterday,  that  the  lands  then  sold  were  to  ex- 
tend farther  to  the  sun-setting,  than  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Allegheny  hill,  so  that  we  can  give  you  no  farther  answer. ”f 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Indians  west  of  the  Ohio,  who 
inhabited  the  lands,  had  never  consented  to  any  treaty  ceding 
them  to  the  English,  nor  understood  that  this  cession  extended 
beyond  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

\Vhen  the  company  was  first  instituted,  Mr.  Lee,  its  pro- 
jector, was  its  principal  organ  and  most  efficient  member.  He 
died  soon  afterwards,  and  then  the  chief  management  fell  on 
Lawrence  Washington,  who  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  energy  peculiar  to  his  character.  His 
agency  was  short,  however,  as  his  rapidly  declining  health  soon 
terminated  in  his  death.  Several  of  the  company’s  shares 
changed  hands.  Governor  Dinwiddie  and  George  Mason  be- 
came proprietors.  There  were  originally  but  twenty  shares, 
and  the  company  never  consisted  of  more  than  that  number  of 
members. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Washington  had  a project  for  inducing  Ger- 
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History  of  Belmont  and  Jefferson  Counties.  Ohio. 


man  settlers  to  take  up  the  lands.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Hanbury 
as  follows : 

“ Whilst  the  unhappy  state  of  my  health  called  me  back  to  1 
our  springs  (at  Bath,  in  Virginia,)  I conversed  with  all  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  (Germans)  whom  I met,  either  there  or 
elsewhere,  and  much  recommended  their  settling  in  Ohio.  The 
chief  reason  against  it  was  the  paying  of  an  English  clergy- 
man, whom  few  understood, and  none  made  use  of  him.  It  has 
been  my  opinion,  and  I hope  ever  will  be,  that  restraints  on 
conscience  are  cruel,  in  regard  to  those  on  whom  thev  are  im- 
posed, and  injurious  to  the  country  imposing  them.  England, 
Holland,  and  Prussia,  I may  quote  as  examples,  and  much  more 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  flourished  under  that  delightful 
liberty,  so  as  to  become  the  admiration  of  every  man,  who  con- 
siders the  short  time  it  has  been  settled.  As  the  ministry  have 
thus  far  shown  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  by  encouraging 
the  extending  of  our  dominions  in  America,  I doubt  not  bv  an 
application  they  would  still  go  farther  and  complete  what  they 
have  began,  by  procuring  some  kind  of  charter  to  prevent  the 
residents  on  the  Ohio  and  its  branches,  from  being  subject  to 
parish  taxes.  They  all  assured  me,  that  they  might  have  from 
Germany  any  number  of  settlers,  could  they  but  obtain  their 
favorite  exemption.  I have  promised  to  endeavor  for  it.,  and 
now'  do  mv  utmost  by  this  letter.  I am  well  assured  we  shall 
never  obtain  it  by  a law  here.  This  colony  was  greatly  settled 
in  the  latter  part  of  Charles  the  First’s  time,  and  during  the 
usurpation,  by  the  zealous  churchmen  ; and  that  spirit,  which 
was  then  brought  in  has  ever  since  continued,  so  that,  except  ' 
a few  Quakers,  we  have  no  dissenters.  But  what  has  been  the 
consequence?  We  have  increased  by  slow  degrees,  except 
negroes  and  convicts,  whilst  our  neighboring  eolhnics,  whose 
natural  advantages  are  greatly  inferior  to  ours,  have  become 
populous.” 

A proposition  was  made  by  several  Germans  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, that.,  if  they  could  have  tile  above  exemption,  they  would 
take  fifty  thousand  acres  of  the  company's  land,  and  settle  it 
with  two  hundred  families.  Mr.  Washington  wrote  likewise 
on  the*  subject,  to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  then  in  England,  who 
replied:  “It  gave  me  pleasure,  that  the  Dutch  (Germans,) 

wanted  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  Ohio  com- 
pany, and  I observe  what  you  write  about  their  own  clergy- 
men, and  your  endeavor  to  have  them  freed  from  paying  the 
church  of  England.  I fear  this  will  be  a difficult  task  to  get 
over;  and  at  present,  the  Parliament -is  so  busy  with  public 
affairs,  and  the  ministry  of  course  engaged,  that  we  must  wait 
some  time  before  we  can  reply;  but  be  assured  of  mv  utmost 
endeavors  therein.”  No  proof  exists  that  any  other  steps  were 
taken  in  the  affair. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  at  Logstown,  Mr.  Gist  was  appointed 
the  company's  surveyor,  and  instructed  to  lay  off  a town  and 
fort  at  Cnartiers  creek,  a little  below  the  present  site  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ohio.  The  company  assessed 
on  themselves  four  hundred  pounds  towards  constructing  the 
fort.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  G ist  had  fixed  his  residence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alleghenies,  in  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela, 
and  induced  eleven  families  to  settle  around  him  on  lands,  which 
it  was  presumed  would  be  within  the  company’s  grant.  The 
goods  had  come  over  from  England,  hut  had  never  been  taken 
farther  into  the  interior  than  Will’s  creek,  where  they  were 
sold  to  traders  and  Indians,  who  received  them  at  that  post. 
Borne  progress  had  been  made  in  constricting  a road  to  the 
Monongahela,  but  the  temper  of  the  Indians  was  such  as  to 
discourage  an  attempt  to  send  the  goods  at  the  company’s  risk 
to  a more  remote  point. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  troubles  on  the  frontiers 
broke  out  between  the  French  and  English,  involving  on  one 
side  or  the  other  the  various  Indian  tribes.  All  further  opera- 
tions were  suspended  till  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
hostilities  had  nearly  ceased  on  the  Virginia  frontier  from  the 
capture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  weakened  the  efforts  of  the 
French.  In  1760  a statement  of  the  company’s  ease  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  John  Mercer,  Secretary  to  the  Board,  and  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Charlton  Palmer,  a solicitor  in  London,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  company  to  apply  to  the  king  for  such  further 
orders  and  instructions  to  the  government  in  Virginia  as  might  , 
enable  the  company  to  carry  their  grant  into  execution.  The 
business  was  kept  in  a state  of  suspense  for  three  years,  when  j 
the  company  resolved  to  send  out  an  agent,  with  full  powers  to  | 
bring  it  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a close.  Col.  George  Mercer 
was  selected  for  this  commission,  and  instructed  to  procure 
leave  for  the  company  to  take  up  their  lands  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  original  grant,  or  to  obtain  a reimbursement 
of  the  money  which  had  been  paid  on  the  faith  of  that  grant. 


He  repaired  to  London  accordingly,  and  entered  upon  his 
charge.  But  at  this  time  the  counteracting  interest  of  pri- 
vate individuals  in  Virginia,  the  claims  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  under  Dinwiddie’s  proclamation,  whicli  extended  to 
lands  within  the  Ohio  company’s  grant;  and  moreover,  the 
schemes  and  application  of  the  proprietors  of  Walpole’s  Grant 
were  obstacles  not  to  be  overcome.  Col.  Mercer  remained 
six  years  in  London,  without  making  any  apparent  progress 
in  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  at  last  he  agreed  to  merge 
the  interests  of  the  Ohio  company  into  those  of  Walpole's, 
or  the  Grand  company,  as  it  was  called,  on  condition  of  securing 
to  the  former  two  shares  in  the  latter,  amounting  to  one  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  the  whole.  These  terms  were  not  approved  by 
the  members  of  the  Ohio  company  in  Virginia,  nor  was  it  clear 
that  Col.  Mercer’s  instructions  authorized  him  to  conclude  such 
an  arrangement.  While  the  subject  was  still  in  agitation  the 
Revolutionary  War  came  on  and  put  an  end,  not  only  to  the 
controversy,  but  to  the  existence  of  the  two  companies.  Thus 
the  Ohio  company  was  in  action  only  about  four  years,  having 
never  in  reality  revived  after  its  first  cheek,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  with  the  French  and  Indianson  the  frontiers. 
All  persons  concerned  were  losers  to  a considerable  amount, 
though  at  its  outset  the  scheme  promised  important  advan- 
tages both  to  individuals  and  the  country  at  large. 

In  174-S  the  company  sent  out  as  an  agent  Conrad  Weiser,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  the  envoy  the  year  previous,  to 
visit  the  Indians  and  obtain  their  consent  to  the  occupation  of 
the  lands,  in  ordoj  to  prevent  the  French  from  occupying  the 
Ohio. 

Preparations  wore  made  the  same  year  to  survey  and  colonize 
the  lands,  and  a cargo  of  goods  for  tin*  use  of  the  settlers  and 
for  traffic  with  the  Indians  was  purchased  in  London,  to  arrive 
the  following  spring  ( 174!)). 

Other  companies  were  also  formed  for  similar  purposes.  In 
June,  174!),  a grant  of  eight  hundred  thousand  acres,  from  the 
Canada  line  on  the  northwest,  was  made  to  the  Loyal  Company, 
and  upon  the  2!)th  of  October,  1751.  another  grant  of  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  was  made  to  the  Greenbriar  Company. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  DESIuNS. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  were  neither  idle  nor  blind. 
Foreseeing  at  once  the  result  of  the  occupation  of  this  region 
by  Great  Britain,  they  prepared  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action, 
and  entered  upon  actual  explorations  of  the  regions  about  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio.  They  ascertained  the  geography  of  the 
country,  and  the  proximity  of  English  settlements  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  They  took  active  measures 
to  extend  their  trade  among  tin*  Indians,  well  aware  that  in 
ease  of  a rupture,  the  savages  would  prove  useful  auxiliaries, 
or  dangerous  enemies.*  They  did  all  they  could  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Ohio  company  among  the  Indians,  bv 
trading  with  them. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Gallissoniere  was  now  Governor-General 
of  New  France,  (as  they  called  all  the  country  on  the  western 
continent  claimed  by  them,)  having  succeeded  Admiral  do  la 
Jonquiere  early  in  the  vear  174!).  He  was  an  able  man,  possess- 
ing great  sagacity,  anil  well  calculated  to  advance  the  designs 
of  France  in  laying  claim  to  this  new  territory.  During  the 
summer  of  that  year  he  organized  and  fitted  out  an  extensive 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  Louis  Celeron  do 
Bienville,  and  numbering  about  three  hundred  men.  French 
soldiers, Canadians  and  friendly  Indians.  The  expedition  started 
from  Canada  in  July,  1749,  and  proceeded  from  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny.  They 
were  provided  with  a number  of  leaden  plates,  which  thev 
buried  at  different  points  along  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio,  and 
which  was  a part  of  the  method  or  ceremony,  in  claiming  the 
territory  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  These  leaden 
plates  contained  inscriptions,  and  are  fully  described  in  the 


*0°®  °f  the  first  symptoms  of  an  approaching  war  between  France  and  Eugland  was  a dia- 
puto  about  boundaries,  as  early  as  1747.  The  English  extended  their  claims  to  the  rirer  8t- 
Lawrence,  while  the  French  on  their  part  contended  for  all  the  country  to  the  westward  of 
the  Apalachian  mountains.  It  was  not  believed  at  that  time  that  either  intended  to  insist  on 
the  extent  of  its  claims ; but  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  France  was  extravagant  in  her 
pretensions  Perhaps  the  proximity  of  settlement,  and  the  reciprocal  attempts  to  corrupt  the 
Indiana,  and  to  precipitate  them  into  hostilities  with  the  times,  aerred  to  inflame  the  gathering 
storm,  and  to  hasten  its  approach. 

After  the  peace  of  Alx-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  the  French  ministry  moTe  attentively  examined 
the  strength  and  resources  of  Canada  and  Louisiana.  The  position  of  these  colonies,  stretch- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  8t.  Lawrence  to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  with  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted inland  water  communication  between  the  extremities  of  both  seemed  to  unfold  the 
means  of  subduing  the  English  power  in  America. 
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succeeding  chapter,  giving  a full  account  of  Cenolor’s  expedi- 
tion, to  which  we  devote  considerable  space  in  this  work  for 
the  reason  that  one  of  the  plates  was  buried  at  the  mouth  of 
Wheeling  creek. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

de  celokon’s  expedition  to  tiif.  oiiio  in  174!) — ih  riai.  of  the 

LEADEN  PLATES — THE  INSCRIPTION — ONE  OF  THE  PLATES  DE- 
POSITED WITH  CEREMONIES  AT  THE  MOPTH  OF  WHEEL  I NO 
CREEK — THE  ANCIENT  NAME  OF  THIS  STREAM-. 

8}HE  extensive  territory  lying  between  the  Ohio  river  and 
^ Lake  Erie  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  remarkable  his- 
torical changes.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  left  no  record  of 
their  origin  or  history,  save  in  the.  numerious  tumuli  which 
are  scattered  over  its  surface,  bearing  trees  of  the  largest  growth, 
not  distinguishable  from  the  adjacent  forest.  Measured  by  the 
extent  and  character  of  those  vast  structures,  the  race  that 
built  them  must  have  been  intelligent  and  populous.  When 
and  how  they  disappeared,  we  know  not.  Whether  thev  were 
directly  succeeded  by  the  present  race  of  Indians,  or  bv  an 
intermediate  people,  are  questions  to  which  history  gives 
no  answer.  When  La  Salle  discovered  the  Ohio  he  found  it  in 
the  occupation  of  the  red  man,  who  claimed  possession  and 
ownership  over  the  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
Western  Pennsyl  vania,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  until  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  His  villages  were  on  every  stream,  and  his  hunt- 
ing grounds  embraced  every  hill  and  valley. 

The  attractions  of  the  fur  trade  stimulated  Eastern  adven- 
turers to  penetrate,  from  time  to  time,  the  forest  recesses  of  the 
West,  and  glowing  descriptions  were  reported  of  the  fertile  soil, 
mineral  wealth,  and  the  abundance  of  the  fur-bearing  animals’. 

It  was  not  until  England  and  France,  the  two  great  rival  Pow- 
ers of  Europe,  became  impressed  with  the  prospective  growth  | 
and  value  ot  the  territory,  and  each  prepared  to  grasp  the  1 
coveted  prize,  that  the  native  owners  of  the  soil  began  to  take  | 
serious  alarm.  On  the  one  side,  England  claimed  to  the  nor- 
them  lakes,  while  France  asserted  ownership  not  only  as  far 
south  as  the  Ohio,  but  over  all  the  lands  drained  bv  it's  exten- 
sive tributaries. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  which  both  of  those  powers  : 
were  parties,  while  it  terminated  a long  and  sanguinarv  war  in 
Europe,  left  many  subjects  of  controversy  still  unsettled. 
Among  them  were  the  boundaries  between'  the  French  and 
English  in  America.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty  Eng- 
land lost  no  time  in  initiating  measures  for  the  occupation  and 
colonization  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  encouraged  the  for- 
mation of  the  Ohio  Company  as  one’  of  the  oflicient  means  for 
accomplishing  that  purpose.  Half  a million  of  acres  were 
granted  by  the  Crown  to  that  association,  to  be  selected  mainly 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Monongahela  and 
the  Kanawha  rivers.  Ibis  was  coupled  with  the  condition 
that  settlements,  protected  by  suitable  forts,  should  be  estab- 
lished on  the  grant.  The  French  were  equally  alive  on  the 
subject,  and  the  demonstrations  of  the  English  aroused  the  at- 
tention of  the  Marquis  de  la  (ralissonicre,  a man  oi  eminent  i 
ability  anil  forethought,  who  was  then  Oovernor  of  Canada. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  designs  of  the  English,  he  dispatched 
Captain  Bienville  de  Celoron  ,*  a chevalier  of  the  order  of  St.  ■ 
Louis,  in  command  of  a detachment,  composed  of  eight  subal-  I 
tern  officers,  six  cadets,  an  armorer,  twenty  soldiers'  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Canadians,  thirty  Iroquois  and  twent  v-five  Abe- 
nakis,  with  orders  to  descend  the  Ohio,  and  take  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King.  The  principal  officers 
under  him  were  de  Contrecoeur,  who  had  been  in  command  of 
Fort  Niagara,  and  Coulon  dc  Villicrs,  one  of  seven  brothers, 
■six  of  whom  lost  their  lives  in  the  Canadian  wars.  Contre- 
coeur was  subsequently  in  command  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  at  or 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Braddock. 

The  present  chapter  is  to  give  an  account  of  that  expedition, 
to  trace  its  route  and  to  identify  as  far  as  possible  the  geographi- 
cal points  which  it  visited.  Only  brief  notices  of  the  "under- 
taking have  heretofore  been  given  to  the  public.  The  dis- 
covery of  some  of  the  leaden  plates  buried  by  its  officers  on  the 


name  is  usually  spelled  Celeron,  but  incorrectly.  M.  IVdaud,  in  hi>  Cuurs  d'llig- 
toire  du  Canada,  vol.  ii.  p.  490,  calls  him  Celoron  de  Blainville. 


banks  of  the  Ohio,  have  from  time  to  time  awakened  public 
interest  and  curiosity,  which  the  meagre  accounts  already  pub- 
lished have  failed  to  satisfy. 

i Craig,  Hildreth,  I)o  Hass,  and  other  authors  and  compilers  of 
works  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  Ohio  valley,  have  given 
descriptions  ot  the  plates  that  were  found  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Muskingum  and  Kanawha,  but  they  jjossessed  no  knowledge  of 
! the  other  plates  deposited  by  the  expedition.  As  the  ceremony 
i of  depositing  one  of  these  plates  was  performed  by  the  com- 
mander and  bis  officers  on  the  banks  of  Wheeling  creek,  at  its 
entrance  into  the  Ohio,  and  as  an  ancient  name  designating  the 
| stream,  formerly  unknown,  is  herewith  presented,  an  interest 
will  attach  to  tiie  full  details  of  the  expedition  in  the  minds  of  * 
readers  of  history  in  this  vicinity  that  would  otherwise  not  be 
awakened. 

While  examining  the  archives  of  the  Dijniiimnil  </< In  Murine, 
in  Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1*77,  the  writer  met  with  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  journal  kept  by  de  Celoron  during  his  entire 
voyage,  lie  also  found  in  the  (Irnmli  * A whirr*  of  the  Ihjinl  ilr  In 
Murine,  No.  17  rue  de  lTTuversite,  a manuscript  diary  of  Father 
Bonneeatnps,  who  styles  himself  “ Jesuitte  Mathematieien,”and 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  chaplain,  as  well  as  a kind  of  sail- 
ing master  of  the  expedition,  keeping  a daily  record  of  the 
courses  and  distances  they  traveled,  the  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes o|  the  principal  geographical  points,  wit li  occasional  brief 
notes  of  the  most  important  occurrences.  In  another  depart- 
ment. called  the  />V</ intlm/nr  ilu  ilr/mt  ilr  In  Murine , there  was 
| found  a large  MS.  map,  314  by  341  inches  square,  representing 
the  country  through  which  the  expedition  passed,  including 
the  St.  Lawrence  westward  of  Montreal,  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario, the  territory  south  of  those  lakes  as  far  as  the  Ohio,  and 
the  whole  course  of  that  river  from  the  source  of  the  Allegheny 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami.  This  map  forms  an  im- 
; portant  illustration  of  the  expedition.  On  it  are  delineated  by 
appropriate  characters,  the  points  where  leaden  plates  were 
deposited,  where  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  observed, 
anil  the  localities  of  the  Indian  villages  visited  on  the  route. 

1 he  journals  of  de  Celoron  and  Father  Bonneeatnps,  and  the 
map  ot  the  latter,  have  furnished  the  ground-work  of  the  nar- 
rative. Explanatory  and  historical  notes,  drawn  from  other 
sources,  have  occasionally  been  added. 

As  the  cflort  ot  France  to  establish  a great  empire  in  America, 
atter  a most  determined  struggle,  resulted  in  a disastrous  fail- 
ure,  and  the  loss  ot  mrieb  of  her  former  prestige  throughout 
the  world,  these  documents,  and  many  others,  were  never  pub- 
lished, but  have  been  securely  kept  on  file,  obscured  among  the 
musty  archives  ot  the  Government  departments. 

1 be  first  ot  the  leaden  plates  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  in  a letter  addressed  by  Governor  George  Clinton  to 
the  Lords  i >t  I raile  in  London,  dated  New  York,  December  l!)th, 

1 <•'»(),  in  which  he  states  that  he  would  send  to  their  Lordships 
in  two  or  three  weeks  a plate  of  lead,  full  of  writing,  which 
some  ul  the  upper  nations  of  Indians  stole  from  .lean  Coeur,+ 
t lie  1-  re  neh  i u ter]  wet  er  at  Niagara. on  his  wav  to  the  river  Ohio, 
which  river,  and  all  the  lands  thereabouts,  the  French  claim, 
as  will  appear  by  said  writing."  lie  further  states  “that  the 
lead  plate  gave  the  Indians  so  much  uneasiness  that  they  im- 
mediately dispatched  some  ol  theCavuga  chiefs  to  him  with  it, 
saying  that  their  only  reliance  was  on  him,  and  earnestly 
begged  he  would  communicate  tin'  contents  thereof  to  them, 
which  he  had  done,  much  to  their  satisfaction  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  English.'  The  Governor  concludes  bv  saying  that 
"the  contents  may  be  of  great  importance  in  clearing  up  the 
encroachments  which  the  French  have  made  mi  the  British 
Empire  in  America."*  The  plate  was  delivered  to  Colonel, 
afterwards  Sir  \\  illiam  Johnson,  on  the  4 1 li  of  December,  17o<), 
at  his  residence  on  the  Mohawk,  bv  a Cavuga  Sachem,  who  ac- 
companied it  by  the  following  speech  : 

“Brother  Cmlear  and  War-ragli-i-ya-ghcy :+  I am  sent  here 
b.v  the  live  Nations  with  a piece  of  writing,  which  the  Srnrra*. 
our  brethren,  got  by  some  artifice  from  Jean  Cocur,  earnestly 
beseeching  you  will  let  us  know  what  it  means,  and  as  we  put 
all  our  confidence  in  you,  our  brother,  we  hope  you  will  explain 
it  ingeniously  to  us.  Colonel  Johnson  replied  to  the  Sachem, 
and  through  him  to  the  Five  Nations,  returning  a belt  of  wam- 
pum. and  explaining  the  inscription  on  the  plate.  He  told 

I them  that  “it  was  a matterof  the  greatest  consequence,  involv- 
ing the  possession  of  their  lands  and  hunting  grounds,  and  that 
Jean  ( oeur  and  the  French  ought  immediately  to  he  expelled 
from  the  Ohio  and  Niagara. “ In  Teplv,  the  Sachem  said  that 

tJ  on  c:i  ire. 

Y Culi >rml  Documents,  vi.,  p.  fiot. 

I X The  Indian  name  of  Mr  William  Johnson.  It  signifies  “ Su(>erinteudont  of  Affairs.” 
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“he  had  heard  with  great  attention  and  surprise  the  substance 
of  the  ‘Devilish  writing’  lie  had  brought,”  and  that  Colonel 
Johnson’s  remarks  “ were  fully  approved.”  He  promised  that 
belts  from  each  of  the  Five  Nations  should  be  sent  from  the  Sen- 
ecas’ Castle  to  the  Indians  at  the  Ohio,  to  warn  and  strengthen 
them  against  the  French  encroachments  in  that  direction. 

The  following  is  a literal  copy  of  the  inscription  in  question.  1 
It  was  sent  by  Governor  Clinton  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  on  the  ' 
17th  of  January,  1751 : I 

“L'an  1741)  nv  reo.ne  de  Lovis  XV  Hoy  de  France,  Novs  | 
Celoron,  Commandant  d’vn  detacthiment  envoie  far  Mon- 
sievr  i.e  Mis.  de  la  Gallissoniere,  Commandant  General  | 
DE  LA  NorvEI.LE  FRANCE  POVR  RETAHLIR  la  TRAN'oriLLITE  | 
DANS  yFELqlES  VILLAUES  SACVAOES  DE  CES  CANTONS,  AVON’S  I 

Enterre  cette  pi.aufe  AU  CONFLUENT  DE  L’  OHIO 
ET  DE  TCH ADAKION  CE  2!)  JV1LLET,  pres  de  la 

RIVIF.RE  OYO  AUTREMENT  BELLE  RIVIERE  FOUR  MONUMENT  III’ 
RENOFN ELLEMENT  DE  POSSESSION  OLE  NoCS  AVON'S  PUIS  I)E  LA  j 
DITTE  RIVIERE  OYO,  ET  DE  TOt’TES  CELI.ES  qm  Y TO.M11ENT,  ET 
DE  TOt’TES  I.ES  TERRES  DES  DEl'X  PoTES  JVSQVE  AVX  SOCRcES  j 
DES  DITTES  RIVERES  AINSI  (JV’E.V  ONT  JOVI  OF  DV  JoVIR  I.ES 
PRECEDENTS  ROIS  DE  FRANCE,  ET  ql’tLS  s’y  SON'T  MAINTEXVS 
PAR  LES  AliMES  ET  PAR  LES  TRAITTES,  SPECIALE.ME.NT  PAR  CEVX 
DE  RlSWICK,  d’VtRECIIT  ET  ll’Al.V  LA  ClIAPELLE.” 

The  above  is  certified  to  be  a “true  copy”  by  “Peter  De  Jon- 
eourt,  interpreter.” 

TRANSLATION.  I 

“ In  the  year  1741),  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  15th,  King  of 
France,  we  Celoron,  commander  of  a detachment  sent  by  Mon- 
sieur the  Marquis  de  la  Galissoniere,  Governor  General  of  New 
France,  to  re-establish  tranquility  in  some  Indian  villages  of 
these  cantons,  have  buried  this  plate  of  lead  at  the  confluence  j 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Chatauqua,  this  20th  day  of  July,  near  the  i 
river  Ohio,  otherwise  Belle  Riviere , as  a monument  of  the  re-  | 
newal  of  the  possession  we  have  taken  of  the  said  river  Ohio,  I 
and  of  all  those  which  empty  into  it,  and  of  all  the  lands  on  1 
both  sides  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  said  rivers,  as  enjoyed,  or 
ought  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  kings  of  France  preceding, 
as  they  have  there  maintained  themselves  by  arms  and  bv 
treaties,  especially  those  of  Kyswick,  l treelit,  and  Aix  la 
Chapelle.”  * ‘ i 

On  the  2!)th  of  January,  1751,  Governor  Clinton  sent  a copy  j 
of  the  above  inscription  to  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, informing  him  that  it  was  “taken  from  a plate  stolen  from  | 
Joneaire  some  months  since  in  the  Seneca  country  as  he  was 
going  to  the  river  Ohio.  ’* 

The  expedition  was  provided  with  a number  of  leaden  plates, 
about  eleven  inches  long,  seven  and  a half  inches  wide,  and 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick, on  each  of  which  an  inscription  in 
French,  similar  to  the  one  above  given,  was  engraved  or 
stumped  in  capital  letters,  with  blanks  left  for  the  insertion  of  i 
the  names  of  rivers,  at  the  confluence  of  which  with  the  Ohio 
they  should  be  deposited,  and  the  dates  of  their  deposit.  The 
name  of  the  artist,  Paul  de  Brosse,  was  engraved  on  the  reverse 
of  each.  Thus  provided,  the  expedition  left  La  Chine  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1711),  and  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Fort 
Frontenac.  From  thence,  coasting  along  the  eastern  and  1 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  they  arrived  at  Fort  Niagara  ! 
on  the  (>th  of  July.  They  reached  the  portage  at  Lewiston  on  ! 
the  7th  and  ascended  the  Niagara  into  Lake  Frio.  On  the  14th, 
after  advancing  a few  miles  up  the  lake,  they  were  compelled 
by  a strong  wind  to  encamp  on  the  south  shore.  They  em- 
barked early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  hoping  to  reach  the 
portage  of  “Chatakouin”  the  same  day,  but  an  adverse  wind 
again  forced  them  to  land.  1 

The  southern  shore  of  the  lake  at  this  point  is  described  as  j 
“extremely  shallow,  with  no  shelter  from  the  force  of  winds, 
involving  great  risk  of  shipwreck  in  landing,  which  is  increased 
by  large  rocks,  extending  more  than  three-fourths  of  a mile 
from  the  shore."  Celoron’s  canoe  struck  on  one.  and  he  would 
inevitably  have  been  drowned,  with  all  on  board,  had  not 
prompt  assistance  been  rendered.  On  the  l(>th,  at  noon,  thev 
arrived  at  Chatakouin  portage.  This  was  an  open  roadstead, 
where  the  United  States  government,  many  years  ago,  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  construct  a safe  harbor.  It  is  now  known  as 
Barcelona  or  Portland.  As  soon  as  all  preparations  were  made 
for  the  overland  passage,  and  the  canoes  all  loaded,  Mm.  de 
Villiers  and  le  Borgue  were  dispatched  with  fifty  men  to  clear  j 
the  way,  while  Celoron  examined  the  situation  of  the  place,  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for  the  establishment  of  a post.  He  : 

Pull n.  Cul.  Ke  ii.i*,  p.  5us. 


says ■.  “I  found  it  ill-adapted  for  such  a purpose,  as  well  from 
its  position  as  from  its  relation  to  the  navigation  of  the  lake. 
The  water  is  so  shallow  that  barks  standing ' in  cannot  ap- 
proach within  a league  of  the  portage.  There  being  no  island 
or  harbor  to  which  they  could  resort  for  shelter,  they  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  riding  at  anchor  and  discharging  their 
loading  by  batteaux.  The  frequency  of  squalls  would  render  it 
a place  of  danger.  Besides,  there  are  no  Indian  villages  in  the 
vicinity.  In  fact,  they  are  quite  distant,  none  being  nearer 
than  Canaougon  and  Faille  Coupee.  In  the  evening  Mm.  de 
Villiers  and  le  Borgue  returned  to  lodge  at  the  camp,  having 
cleared  the  way  for  about  three-quarters  of  a league.”  Up  to 
this  time,  the  usual  route  of  the  French  to  the  Mississippi  had 
been  by  the  way  of  Detroit,  Green  bay,  the  Wisconsin,  Lake 
Michigan,  and  the  Illinois  river.  They  had  five  villages  on 
the  Mississippi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  as  early  as  174!). 

“On  the  17th,”  continues  the  Journal,  “at  break  of  day,  we 
began  the  portage,  the  prosecution  of  which  was  vigorously 
maintained.  All  the  canoes,  provisions,  munitions  of  war,  and 
merchandise  intended  as  presents  to  the  Indians  bordering  on 
the  Ohio,  were  carried  over  the  three-quarters  of  a league  which 
had  been  rendered  passable  the  day  previous.  The  route  was 
exceedingly  dillieult,  owing  to  the  numerous  hills  and  moun- 
tains which  we  encountered.  All  my  men  were  very  much 
fatigued.  We  established  a strong  guard,  which  was  continued 
during  the  entire  campaign,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  secu- 
rity, but  for  teaching  the  Canadians  a discipline  which  they 
greatly  needed.  We  continued  our  advance  on  the  14th,  but 
bad  weather  prevented  our  making  as  much  progress  as  on  the 
preceding  day.  I consoled  myself  for  the  delay,  as  it  was  caused 
by  a rain  which  1 greatly  desired,  as  it  would  raise  the  water 
in  the  river  sutticient  to  float  our  loaded  canoes.  On  the  19th, 
the  rain  having  ceased,  we  accomplished  half  a league.  On 
the  20th  and  21st  we  continued  our  route  with  great  diligence, 
and  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  portage  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Chatacoin  on  the  22d.  The  whole  distance  may  be  estimated 
at  four  leagues.  Here  I repaired  my  canoes  and  recruited  my 
men. 

It  is  a little  over  eight  miles,  in  a direct  line,  from  the  mouth 
of  Chautauqua  creek,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  the  head  of  Chautau- 
qua Lake.  The  route  taken  by  the  expedition  would  of  course 
be  more,  and  probably  equal  to  the  four  leagues,  or  ten  miles, 
stated  by  Celoron.  The  diflieulties  they  encountered  must  have 
been  exceedingly  formidable.  Chautauqua  lake  is  72G  feet 
above  Lake  Erie,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  water-shed  between 
the  two  lakes,  an  ascent  of  at  least  one  thousand  feet  had  to  he 
overcome.  Although  at  that  early  day,  when  the  forests  were 
yet  undisturbed,  the  Chautauqua  creek  (lowed  with  fuller  hanks 
than  now,  yet  even  then  but  little  use  could  he  made  of  it  by 
loaded  canoes,  except  near  its  mouth.  The  portage  could  only 
lie  accomplished  for  the  greater  part  of  the  wav  hv  carrving 
the  canoes,  baggage,  provisions,  and  supplies  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  men  up  the  steep  mountain  sides  to  the  summit,  from 
which  the  waters  (lowed  southward  into  Chautauqua  Lake. 
Looking  hack  from  this  elevation,  a magnificent  panorama 
must  have  presented  itself  to  Celoron  and  his  companions. 
Lake  Erie  lay  at  their  feet,  with  the  Canada  shore,  forty  miles 
distant,  in  plain  sight,  while  the  extremities  of  that  great  in- 
land sea,  extending  east  and  west,  were  lost  below  the  horizon. 

The  expedition  did  not  loiter  long  on  the  hanks  of  ( 'hautau- 
qiia  Lake.  On  the  23d  they  launched  their  balk  flotilla  on  its 
clear,  cool  waters,  and  paddling  south-east  ward  through  the 
lake,  passed  the  Narrows  at  what  are  now  known  as  Long  and 
Ben  ms  Points.  The  shape  of  the  lake  is  quite  peculiar.  Its 
northwestern  and  southeastern  extremities,  whieh  are  nearly 
equal,  and  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  lake,  are  Connected 
by  two  short,  irregular  straits,  between  whieh  nestles  a small, 
beautiful  bay.  The  singular  configuration  of  the  whole  gives 
plausibility  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Indian  name. Chautau- 
qua, which  is  said  to  signify  “a  sack  tied  in  the  middle.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  July  the  expedition  encamped 
on  shore  within  three  miles  of  the  outlet.  The  lake  is  stated 
by  Celoron  to  be  “nine  leagues,”  or  about  twenty-two  miles 
long.  The  actual  length  is  less  than  sixteen.  Distances  are 
almost  always  overstated  by  the  early  French  vovagers  in 
America.  In  the  evening  a party  of  Indians,  who  had  been 
engaged  during  the  day  in  fishing  in  the  lake,  reported  they 
had  seen  the  enemy  watching  them  from  the  adjacent  forest. 
They  had  lied  as  soon  as  discovered.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th  the  expedition  entered  the  outlet,  a narrow  stream, 
winding  through  a dee])  morass,  bordered  by  a tall  forest,  whieh, 
over-arching  the  way,  almost  shut  out  the  light  of  day.  The 
water  being  found  quite  low,  in  order  to  lighten  the" canoes, 
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they  sent  the  greater  part  of  their  loading  about  three-quarters 
of  a league  by  land,  over  a path  pointed  out  by  the  Sieur  de 
Saussaye,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  country.*  The  dis- 
tance they  accomplished  this  day  by  water  did  not  exceed  half 
a league.  It  probably  carried  them  through  the  swamp  as  far  : 
as  the  highland  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  village  of 
Jamestown.  The  next  day,  before  resuming  their  march,  Celo-  ! 
ron  deemed  it  expedient  to  convene  a council  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  in  view  of  the  evident  signs  of  an  enemy  in 
the  vicinity,  who,  on  being  discovered,  had  abandoned  their 
canoes  and  effects  and  fled,  carrying  the  alarm  to  the  adjacent 
village  of  Paille  Coupee.  The  council  decided  to  dispatch  Lieu-  , 
tenant  Joncaire,  some  Abenakis,  and  three  Iroquois,  with  three  i 
belts,  to  assure  the  fugitives  of  the  friendly  object  of  the  expe- 
dition. After  the  departure  of  the  embassy  the  march  was  re- 
sumed over  the  rapids,  with  which  the  outlet  abounded. 

“ We  proceeded,”  says  the  Journal,  “about  a league  with  great 
difficulty.  In  many  places  I was  obliged  to  assign  forty  men  ; 
to  each  canoe  to  facilitate  their  passage.  On  the  “fit  h and  27th 
we  continued  our  voyage,  not  without  many  obstacles;  not-  j 
withstanding  all  our  precautions  to  guard  our  canoes,  they  often 
sustained  great  injury  by  reason  of  the  shallow  water.  On  the 
29th,  at  noon,  I entered  the  lLa  Bell e Riviere.-  I buried  a plate 
of  lead  at  the  foot  of  a red  oak  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Oyo  (Ohio)  and  of  the  Chanougon,  not  far  from  the  village  of 
Kanaouagon,  in  latitude  42°  5'  28".” t It  is  unnecessary  to  give  j 
a copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  above  plate,  as  it  is  similar  to 
the  one  which  was  sent  to  Governor  Clinton,  as  before  related, 
except  slight  variations  in  the  spelling,  accents,  and  arrange-  1 
ment  of  lines.  The  three  plates  which  thus  far  have  been  dis-  j 
covered  present  the  same  differences.  The  places  and  dates  of  1 
deposit  are  coarsely  engraved,  evidently  with  a knife.  In  the 
one  just  described  the  blanks  were  filled  with  the  words:  “Au  • 
confluent  de  l'Ohio  et  Kanaaiagon,  le  29  Juillet.” 

“At  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanaaiagon,  the  29th  of  ! 
July.”  j 

The  river,  spelled  “Kanaaiagon”  on  the  plate,  “Chanougon”  j 
by  Celoron  in  his  Journal,  and  “Kananouangon,”  on  Bonne- 
camps’  map,  is  a considerable  stream  that  rises  in  western  New  j 
York,  and  after  receiving  the  Chautauqua  outlet  as  a tributary, 
empties  into  the  Allegheny  just  above  the  village  of  Warren. 

It  is  now  known  as  the  Conewango.  On  the  site  of  Warren,  at  1 
the  northwesterly  angle  of  the  two  rivers,  there  was,  at  the  [ 
time  of  Celoron’s  visit,  an  Indian  village,  composed  principally 
of  Senecas,  with  a few  Lnup*,  bearing  the  name  of  Kanaouagon. 

It  was  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Conewango,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Allegheny,  that  the  leaden  plate  was  buried.  The  fob  ‘ 
lowing  is  Father  Bonnecamps’  entry  in  his  diary: 

“ Von  a enter  re  une  lame  de  plomp , aver  une  inscription, mr  la  rive 
meridonale  de  cede  riviere,  et  vis-a-vis  le  confluent  dr*  deux  riviere*.” 
“We  buried  a leaden  plate,  bearing  an  inscription,  on  the  south 
bank  of  this  river,  and  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers.” 

The  place  of  deposit  is  a little  differently  described  in  the 
Proces  Verbal  drawn  up  on  the  occasion.  “ Au  pied  d'un  rhene 
rouge,  mr  la  rive  meridionale  de  la  riviere  Ohio,  et  vis-a-vis  la  pninte 
d'une  ilette,  ou  *e  joignet  lee  deux  rivieres  Ohio  et  Kaimauijon.”  “ At 
the  foot  of  a red  oak,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  and 
opposite  the  point  of  a small  island,  at  the  confluence  of  the  j 
two  rivers  Ohio  and  Kanaugon.”  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  in- 
scription on  the  plate  recites  that  it  was  buried  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  “ Chanougon ” (Cone- 
wango). 

This  presents  a discrepancy  between  the  inscriptions  as  given 
in  the  journals  of  Celoron  and  Bonnecamps,  and  the  one  on  the 
plate  forwarded  by  Colonel  Johnson  to  Governor  Clinton  in 
1751,  as  above  described.  The  latter  states  it  to  have  been  buried 
“at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Tchadakoin .’  The  solution 
of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  latter  plate  was  never  buried 
or  used,  but  was  abstracted  by  the  Iroquois  friendly  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  another  plate,  having  a correct  inscription,  was  sub- 
stituted by  the  French.  The  inscription  on  the  one  sent  to 
Governor  Clinton,  was  undoubtedly  prepared  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Chautauqua  outlet  emptied  into  the  Ohio.  But 
when  that  outlet  was  found  to  be  a tributary  of  the  Conewango, 
and  that  the  latter  emptied  into  the  Ohio,  a corrected  plate, 
containing  the  name  of  the  Conewango  instead  of  the  Chautau- 


•N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  lx,  p.  1097. 

■fThis  observation,  like  most  of  those  taken  by  Father  Bonnecamps,  la  incorrect.  Either 
bis  Instruments  were  imperfect  or  bis  methods  of  computation  erroneous.  The  true  latitude 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Conewango  Is  less  than  41°  SO",  as  it  is  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the 
boundary  Une  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 


qua,  was  substituted  and  buried,  as  stated  in  Celoron’s  journal  .* 
The  latter  plate  has  never  been  found.  This  solution  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  accounts  of  the  plate 
sent  to  Governor  Clinton  state  that  it  had  been  buried , or  had 
been  dug  up.  The  Cayuga  Sachem,  in  his  speech  quoted  in 
Colonel  Johnson’s  letter  of  December  4th,  1750,  states  that  “the 
Srneras  got  it  by  some  artifice  from  Jean  Cocur.” 

Governor  Clinton,  in  nis  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  states 
that  some  of  the  upper  nations,  which  include  the  Senecas, 
“stole  it  from  Jean  Cocur,  the  French  interpreter  at  Niagara, 
on  his  way  to  the  river  Ohio.”  The  governor  states  the  same 
in  substance  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  theft  must  therefore  have  occurred  while  the  ex- 
pedition was  on  its  way  to  the  Ohio,  and  before  any  of  the 
plates  were  buried.  The  original  plate  was  probably  scion  after 
carried  to  England  by  Governor  Clinton.  The  names  “Chata- 
eoin"  and  “ Chatakouin,”  as  spelled  bv  Celoron  in  his  journal, 
and  “Tchadakoin,"  as  inscribed  on  the  plate,  and  “ Tjadakoin,” 
as  spelled  by  Bonnecamps  on  his  map,  are  all  variations  of  the 
modern  name  Chautauqua.  It  will  be  found  differently  written 
by  several  early  authors.  Pouehot  writes  it  “Shatacoin;” 
Lewis  Evans.  175S,  “ Jadachque Sir  William  Johnson,  “Ja- 
daghque;”  Mitchell,  1755,  “Chadoeoin ; ” Alden  as  pronounced 
by  Cornplanter,  “Chaud-dauk-wa.”  It  is  a Setieca  name,  and 
the  orthography  of  that  nation,  according  to  the  system  of  the 
late  Reverend  Asher  Wright,  long  a missionary  among  them, 
and  a fluent  speaker  of  their  language,  it  would  be  written 
“ Jah-dah-gwah,  the  first  two  vowels  being  long  and  the' last 
short.  Different  significations  have  been  ascribed  to  the  word. 
It  is  said  to  mean  “the  place  where  a child  was  swept  away  by 
the  waves.”  The  late  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  an  educated  Seneca, 
and  a graduate  of  Geneva  Medical  College,  told  the  writer  that 
it  signified  literally,  “where  the  fish  were  taken  out.” 

He  related  an  Indian  tradition  connected  with  its  origin.  A 
party  of  Seneca * were  returning  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Eric. 
While  puddling  through  Chuatauqua  Lake,  one  of  them  caught 
a strange1  fish  and  tossed  it  into  his  canoe.  After  passing  the 
portage  into  Lake  Erie,  they  found  the  fish  still  alive,  and 
threw  it  in  the  water.  From  that  time  the  species  became 
abundant  in  Lake  Erie,  where  one  was  never  known  before. 
Hence,  they  called  the  place  where  it  was  caught  “Jah-dah- 
gwah,”  the  elements  of  which  are  Ga-joli,  “fish,”  and  Ga-dah- 
gwah,  “taken  out.”  By  dropping  the  prefixes,  according  to 
Seneca  custom,  the  compound  name  “Jah-dah-gwah”  was 
formed.  Among  other  significations  which  have  been  assigned 
to  the  word,  but  without  any  authority,  may  be  mentioned 
“the  elevated  place,”  and  “the  foggy  place,”  in  allusion,  prob- 
able, to  the  situation  of  the  lake,  and  the  mists  which  prevail 
on  its  surface  at  certain  seasons. 

It  will  be  noticed  the  Allegheny  is  called  by  Celeron  the 
Ohio,  or  “ La  Belle  Riviere.”  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  all  early  French  writers  since  the  discovery  of  th<f 
river  by  La  Salle.  The  same  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Seneca*.  They  have  always  considered  the  Allegheny  as  the 
Ohio  proper.  If  you  ask  a Seneca  his  name  for  that  river,  he 
will  answer  O-hee-yuh.  If  you  ask  him  its  meaning,  he  will 
give  it  as  “ Beautiful  river." 

Mr.  Heckwelder,  the  Moravian  missionary,  supposing  the 
word  to  be  of  Delaware  origin,  endeavors  to  trace  its  etymology 
from  several  words,  signifying  in  that  language,  the  white 
foaming  river.”  The  late  Judge  Hall,  of  Cincinnati,  adopted 
the  same  derivation.  Neither  of  them  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  it  is  a genuine  Seneca  irnrd,  derived  from  that  nation  by  the 
French,  and  by  the  latter  written  “Ohio.”  Its  pronunciation 
by  a Frenchman  would  exactly  represent  the  word  as  spoken 
by  a Severn,  the  letter  “i”  being  sounded  like  “ e”.  The  name 
“Ohio”  was,  therefore,  correctly  inserted  on  the  plates  buried 
on  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny,  above  its  junction  with  the 
Monongahela  at  Pittsburgh. 

At  the  time  the  plate  was  interred  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Conewango,  as  already  narrated,  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
expedition  being  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  the  chief  in  com- 
mand proclaimed  in  a loud  voice  “Vive  le  Roi  ” and  that  pos- 
session was  now  taken  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
The  royal  arms  were  affixed  to  a neighboring  tree,  and  a Proves 
Verbal  was  drawn  up  and  signed  as  a memorial  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  same  formality  was  adopted  at  the  burial  of  each 
succeeding  plate.  This  proces  verbal  was  in  the  following 
form,  and  in  each  instance  was  signed  and  witnessed  by  the 
officers  present : “ L’an,  1749,  nous  Celeron,  Chevalier  de  ’l  ordre 


<*Od  Crevecoeur’s  Map  of  1758,  l)epoU  de * Carte*.  Minitterie  de  la  Guerre , Pari*,  the  Cone- 
wango is  called  the  " Chatacounin”  as  far  down  as  its  junction  with  the  Allegheny. 
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Royal  el  militaire  de  St.  Louis , Capitaine  Commandant  un  detnche-  j 
meat  envoye  par  les  ordres  de  M.  le  Marquis  de  Gallissonniere,  Com-  \ 
■mandant  General  en  Canada , dans  la  Belle  Riviere  accompagne  des  j 
principaux  officers  de  noire  detac/wment,  avons  enterre  (here  was  in- 
serted the  place  of  deposit,)  une  plaque  de  plomh,  et  fait  attacker  J 
dans  le  meme  lieu,  a un  arbre,  les  Amies  du  Roi.  En  Joy  de  quoi, 
nous  avons  dresse  et  signe,  aeec  M.  M.  les  nffieiers,  le  present  Proves 
verbal  a notre  camp,  Is  (day  of  the  month)  1749.”  “In  the  year 
1749,  we,  Celoron.  Chevalier  of  the  Royal  and  military  order  of 
St.  Louis,  commander  of  a detachment  sent  by  order  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Gallissoniere,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  to  the  Ohio, 
in  presence  of  the  principal  officers  of  our  detachment,  have 
buried  (here  was  inserted  the  place  of  deposit)  a leaden  plate, 
and  in  the  same  place  have  affixed  to  a tree  the  arms  of  the 
king.  In  testimony  whereof  we  have  drawn  up  and  signed, 
with  the  officers,  the  present  Proees  verbal,!  at  our  camp,  the 
(day  of  month)  1749.’’  This  method  of  asserting  sovereignty 
over  new  territory  is  peculiar  to  the  French,  and  was  often 
adopted  by  them.  La  Salle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  : 
1682,  thus  proclaimed  the  dominion  of  Louis  de  Grand,  and 
more  recently  the  some  formality  was  observed  when  a French 
squadron  took  possession  of  some  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 

A few  miles  from  Kanaouagon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alle- 
gheny, just  below  its  junction  with  the  Brokenstraw  creek,  was 
the  Indian  village  of  “ Paille  Coupe,”  or  Cut  Straw,  the  name 
being  given  by  Celoron,  as  Kachuiodagon,  occupied  principally 
by  Senecas.  The  English  name  “ Broken  Straw,”  and  the  j 
French  name,  Coupee,  were  both  probably  derived  from  the  ! 
Seneca  name,  which  is  De-ga-syo-noh-dyah-goh,  which  signifies 
literally,  broken  straw.  Kachuiodagon,  as  given  by  Celoron, 
and  Koshenunteagunk,  as  given  on  the  Historical  Map  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Seneca  name,  are  all  three  the  same  word  in 
different  orthography,  the  variation  in  the  first  two  being  occa- 
sioned by  the  difference  between  the  French  and  English  mode 
of  spelling  the  same  Indian  word.  Father  Bonneeamps  states 
the  village  to  be  in  latitude  41°  54' 5"  and  longitude  79°  13' 
west  of  Paris.  I 

While  the  expedition  was  resting  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
two  Indian  villages,  a council  was  held  with  the  inhabitants, 
conducted  by  Joneaire,  whom  Celoron  states  had  been  adopted  i 
by  the  Senecas,  and  possessed  great  influence  and  power  over  ! 
them.  They  addressed  him  in  the  council  as  “our  child  Jon- 
caire.”  He  was  probably  the  person  of  that  name  met  by  ' 
Washington  at  Venango  four  years  afterwards,*  and  a son  of 
the  Joneaire  mentioned  by  Charlevoix  as  living  at  Lewiston  on  ! 
the  Niagara  in  1721,  “ who  possessed  the  wit  of  a Frenchman  j 
and  the  sublime  eloquence  of  an  Iroquois.”  The  father,  who  j 
was  a captive,  died  in  1740,  leaving  two  half-breed  sons,  who  j 
seem  to  have  inherited  his  influence  and  distinction.  Their 
names  were  Chabert  Joneaire,  Junior,  and  Philip  Clauzonne  de 
Joneaire.  Both  were  in  the  French  service,  and  brought  rein-  ; 
force  me  nts  from  the  west  to  Fort  Niagara  at  the  time  it  was 
besieged  by  Sir  William  Johnson  in  1759.  Their  names  are  ' 
affixed  to  the  capitulation  which  took  place  a few  days  later. 
The  former  was  in  command  of  Fort  Schlosser,  his  brother, 
who  was  a captain  in  the  marine,  being  with  him.  They  were 
both  in  the  expedition  of  Celoron.  | 

The  result  of  the  council  held  by  Joneaire  was  not  satisfac-  . 
tory  to  the  French.  It  was  very  evident  there  was  a strong 
feeling  among  the  Indians  on  the  Allegheny  in  favor  of  the 
English.  It  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  French  from  de-  j 
seending  the  river.  After  pledging  the  Senecas  in  a cup  of 
“Onontios  milk  ” (brandy),  the  expedition  left  the  villages  of 
Kannouagon  and  Paille  Coupee  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and 
after  proceeding  about  four  leagues  below  the  latter,  reached  a 
village  of  Loups  and  Rcnards,  com  posed  of  ten  cabins.  The 
Lou]>s f were  a branch  of  the  Delawares,  called  by  the  English 
Munceys.  Four  or  five  leagues  farther  down  they  passed  another 
small  village,  consisting  of  six  cabins,  and  on  the  third  of  Au- 
gust another  of  ten  cabins.  The  next  was  a village  on  the 
“Riviere  aux  Boefs.”  According  to  Father  Bonneeamps,  they 
passed  between  Paille  Coupee  and  Riviere  aux  Boeufs  one  vil- 
lage on  the  left  and  four  on  the  right,  the  latitude  of  the  third 
on  the  right  being  41°  301  30",  and  the  longitude  79°  *21'  west 
of  Paris.  The  Riviere  aux  Boeufs  is  now  known  as  French 
creek,  it  having  been  so  called  by  Washington  on  his  visit 
there  in  1753.  The  English  named  it  Venango.  A fort  was 
built  by  the  French  in  1753-4,  on  its  western  bank,  sixty  rods 
below  its  junction  with  the  Allegheny,  called  Fort  Machault. 

♦Governor  Clinton,  In  bis  address  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  In  1811,  inquires 
if  the  Joneaire  met  by  Charlevoix  and  Washington  were  the  same.  They  could  not  have 
b«en,  for  the  one  mentioned  by  Charlevoix  died  in  1740. 

♦Pronounced  Loos. 


In  1760,  when  the'English  took  possession,  they  built  another, 
forty  rods  higher  up,  and  nearer  the  mouth  of  French  creek, 
which  they  called  Fort  Venango.  In  1787  the  United  States 
Government  sent  a force  to  protect  the  settlers,  and  built  a fort 
on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  half  a mile  alwve  its  mouth, 
which  was  called  Fort  Franklin.  From  all  of  which  it  appears 
that  this  was  at  an  early  day  an  important  point  on  the  river. 
It  is  now  the  site  of  the  flourishing  village  of  Franklin.  At 
the  time  of  Celoron’s  visit,  the  Indian  village  numbered  about 
ten  cabins. 

After  passing  the  Riviere  aux  Boeufs  and  another  on  the  left, 
the  expedition  reached  on  the  same  day  a bend  in  the  river 
about  nine  miles  below,  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  which 
lay  a large  boulder,  nearly  twenty-two  feet  in  length  by  four- 
teen in  breadth,  on  the  inclined  face  of  which  were  rude  in- 
scriptions, evidently  of  Indian  workmanship,  representing  by 
various  symbols  the  triumphs  of  the  race  in  war  and  in  the 
chase.  It  was  regarded  bv  the  natives  attached  to  the  expedi- 
tion as  an  “Indian  God,”  and  held  in  superstitious  reverence. 
It  was  a well-known  landmark,  and  did  not  fail  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  French.  Celoron  deemed  it  a favorable  point 
at  which  to  bury  his  second  leaden  plate.  This  was  done  with 
due  form  and  ceremony,  the  plate  bearing  an  inscription  simi- 
lar to  that  on  the  first,  differing  only  in  date  and  designation 
of  the  place  of  deposit.  Celoron’s  record  is  as  follows:  “A out 
Sine , 1749.  Enterre  unc  plaque  de  plomp  sur  la  rive  meriilionale  de 
la  riviere  Oyo,  a 4 lieues,  au  dessous  de  la  riviere  aux  boeufs,  vis-a-vis 
une  montagne  pelle,  et  aupres  d'une  grosse  pierre,  sur  btquelle  on  voit 
plusicurs  figures  assez  grossierement  gravers.”  “Buried  a leaden 
plate  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  four  leagues  below 
the  river  Aux  Boeufs,  opposite  a bald  mountain,  and  near  a large 
stone,  on  which  are  many  figures  rudely  engraved.” 

Father  Bonneeamps  states,  the  deposit  to  have  been  made 
under  a large  rock.  An  excellent  view  of  the  rock  in  ouestion, 
with  a fac-simile  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  its  face,  mav  oe  found 
in  Schoolcraft’s  work  on  the  “Indian  Tribes  in  the  United 
States,”  Vol.  vi.  pp.  172.  It  was  drawn  by  Captain  Eastman 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  while  standing  waist  deep  in  the  river,  its 
banks  being  then  nearly  full.  At  the  time  of  the  spring  and 
fall  freshets  the  rock  is  entirely  submerged.  The  abrasion  of 
its  exposed  surface  by  ice  and  flood-wood  in  winter  has  almost 
obliterated  the  rude  carvings.  At  the  time  of  Coloron’s  visit  it 
was  entirely  uncovered.  It  is  called  “Hart's  rock”  on  Hutch- 
ings’ Topographical  Map  of  Virginia.  The  distance  of  “four 
leagues”  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aux  Boeufs,  or  French 
Creek,  to  the  rock,  as  given  by  Celoron,  is,  as  usual,  a little  ex- 
aggerated. The  actual  distance  by  the  windings  of  the  river 
is  about  nine  miles.  The  league  as  used  by  Celoron  may  be 
estimated  as  containing  about  two  miles  and  a half.  The 
leaden  plate  deposited  at  this  point  has  never  been  found,  and 
some  zealous  antiquarian  living  in  the  vicinity  might,  from 
the  record  now  given,  he  able  to  restore  it  to  light,  after  a repose 
of  more  than  a century  and  a quarter. 

From  this  station  Celoron  sent  Joneaire  forward  to  Attigue 
the  next  dav,  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  expedition,  it 
being  an  Indian  settlement  of  some  importance  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  between  eight  and  nine  leagues  further  down,  con- 
taining twenty-two  cabins.  Before  reaching  Attigue  they  passed 
a river  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  Aux  Boeufs,  the  conflu- 
ence of  which  with  the  Allegheny  is  described  as  “very  beau- 
tiful,” and  a league  farther  down  another,  having  on  its  upper 
waters  some  villages  of  Loups  and  Iroquois. 

Attigue  was  probably  on  or  near  the  Kiskiminitas  river, 
which  falls  into  the  south  side  of  the  Allegheny  about  twenty- 
five  miles  above  Pittsburgh.  It  is  called  the  river  d’Attigue 
by  Montcalm,  in  a letter  dated  in  1758.*  There  were  several 
Indian  villages  on  its  banks  at  that  date.  They  reached  At- 
tigue on  the  sixth,  where  they  found  Joneaire  waiting.  Em- 
barking together  they  passed  on  the  right  an  old  “C'haouanons” 
( Shavmecs ) village.  It  had  not  been  occupied  by  the  Indians 
since  the  removal  of  Chartier  and  his  band  to  the  river  Ver- 
million in  the  Wabash  country  in  1745,  by  order  of  the  Marquis 
de  Beauharnois.  Leaving  Attigue  the  next  day,  they  passed 
a village  of  Loups,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which,  except  three 
Iroquois,  and  an  old  woman  who  was  regarded  as  Queen,  and 
devoted  to  the  English,  had  fled  in  alarm  to  Chiningue.  This 
village  of  the  Loups  Celoron  declares  to  be  the  finest  he  saw  on 
the  river.  It  must  have  been  situated  at  or  near  the  present 
site  of  Pittsburgh.  The  description  of  the  place,  like  many 
given  by  Celoron,  is  so  vague  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
it  with  any  certainty.  The  clear,  bright  current  of  the  Alle- 
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gheny,  and  the  sluggish,  turbid  stream  of  the  Monongahela, 
flowing  together  to  form  the  broad  Ohio,  their  banks  clothed 
in  luxuriant  summer  foliage,  must  have  presented  to  the  voya- 
gers a scene  strikingly  picturesque,  one  which  would  hardly 
Have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  chief  of  the  expedition.  If, 
therefore,  the  allusion  to  “the  finest  place  on  the  river’’  has 
no  reference  to  the  site  of  Pittsburgh,  then  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  whatever.  On  landing  three  leagues  further  down,  they 
were  told  by  some  of  their  Indians  that  they  had  passed  a rock 
on  which  were  some  inscriptions.  Father  Bonnecamps  and 
Joncaire,  who  were  sent  to  examine  it,  rejKirtcd  nothing  hut 
some  English  names  written  in  charcoal.  This  was  near  the 
second  entrepot  of  the  English. 

Their  camp  being  only  two  leagues  above  Chiningue,  they 
were  enabled  to  reach  the  latter  the  next  day.  They  found  the 
village  one  of  the  largest  on  the  river,  consisting  of  fifty  cabins 
of  IroquoU , Shoiennrsi’  and  Loup*:  also  Inxjuui x from  the  Sault  St . 
Louis  and  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  with  some  AV/i/i/Wip/ee*, 
Abenaki*  and  Ottawa*.  Bonnecamps  estimated  the  number  of 
camps  at  eighty,  and  says,  “ we  called  it  Chiningue,  from  its 
vicinity  to  a river  of  that  name.”  He  records  its  latitude  as 
40°  35'  10"  which  is  nearly  correct,  and  longitude  as  S0°  19'. 
The  place  was  subsequently  known  as  “ Logs  town,”  a large  and 
flourishing  village  which  figures  prominently  in  Indian  his- 
tory for  many  years  after  this  period.  Colonel  Croghan,  who 
was  sent  to  the  Ohio  Indians  bv  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  August  1749,  mentions  in  his  journal  that  “Mon- 
sieur Calaroon  with  two  hundred  French  soldiers,  had  passed 
through  Logstovvn  just  before  his  arrival.”*  Croghan  inquired 
of  the  inhabitants  the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  was  told 
by  them  that  “it  was  to  drive  the  English  away,  and  by  bury- 
ing iron  plates,  with  inscriptions  on  them  at  the  mouth  of  each 
remarkable  creek,  to  steal  away  their  country.” 

On  reaching  Chiningue  Celoron  found  several  English  trad- 
ers established  there,  whom  he  compelled  to  leave.  He  wrote 
by  them  to  Governor  Hamilton,  under  date  of  August  (ith,  1749, 
that  he  was  surprised  to  find  English  traders  on  French  terri- 
tory, it  being  in  contravention  of  solemn  treaties,  and  hoped 
the  Governor  would  forbid  their  trespassing  in  the  future.  l>e 
Celoron  also  made  a speech,  in  which  ho  informed  the  Indians 
that  “he  was  on  his  way  down  the  Ohio  to  whip  home  the 
Tu  ightnrex  and  Wi/amlntx  for  trading  with  the  English.”  They 
treated  his  speech  with  contempt,  insisting  that  “to  separate 
them  from  the  English  would  be  like  cutting  a man  into  halves 
and  expecting  him  to  live.’T  The  Indians  were  found  so  un- 
friendly to  the  French,  and  suspicious  of  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition, as  to  embarrass  the  movements  of  de  Celoron.  II is 
Iroquois  and  Abenaki  allies  refused  to  accompany  him  farther 
than  Chiningue.  They  destroyed  the  plates  which,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  French  King,  had  been  affixed  to  trees  as  memo- 
rials of  his  sovereignty. 

a plate  deposited  at  the  mouth  of  wheeling  creek.  j 

After  leaving  Chiningue,  they  passed  two  rivers,  one  on 
either  side,  and  crossing  the  present  boundary  line  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  reached  what  they  designate  as  the 
river  “ Kanououara”  early  on  the  13th.  This  is  the  stream  that 
is  now  known  as  11  heeling  crock.  Here  they  interred  the  third 
leaden  plate.  On  the  spot  where  Wheeling  now  stands,  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  command  were  drawn  up  with  the  usual 
pomp  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

These  were  doubtless  the  first  Europeans  who  actuallv  set 
foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  busy  Nail  City.  The  dense  forest  was 
a silent  witness,  and  the  towering  hills  echoed  the  voice  of  the 
commander  as  he  again  shouted  “ I ire  h Rnip  and  proclaimed 
in  loud  tones  that  possession  of  the  country  was  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  The  blank  in  the  plate  was  tilled  as  usual, 
and  the  inscription  of  the  relic  that  lies  hidden  at  the  mouth  1 
of  Wheeling  creek,  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  was  made  to  I 
read  as  follows  : I 

“L’an  1749,  dv  regxe  de  Lovis  Xv  Roy  De  France,  Novs  j 
Celoron,  Commandant  d’vx  detacthiment  envoi e par  Mon- 
sievr  le  Mis.  de  la  Gallissoniere,  Commandant  General  de 
la  Nouvelle  France  poyr  ketarlir  la  tranquillite  dans 

QUELQUES  VILLAGES  SALVAGES  DE  CES  CANTONS,  AVON'S  EnTF.RRE 

CETTE  PLAQUE  A 1/  ENTREE  DE  LA  RIVIERE,  ET  SLR 
RIVE  SEPTKN  Tit  ION  ALE  DE  KANOUOUARA,  QUI  SE 
DECHARGE  A LEST  DE  LA  RIVIERE OYO,  AUTREMENT 
BELLE  RIVIERE,  CE  13  AOUT,  pour  monument  du  renou- 

NELLEMENT  DE  POSSESSION  QUE  NOUS  AVON'S  PRIS  DE  LA  DITTE 

. 1 
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RIVIERE  OYO,  ET  DE  TOUTES  CELI.ES  QUI  Y TOM  BENT,  ET  HE  TOUTES 
LES  TERKEs  DES  DEUX  COTES  JVsqVE  AVX  SOURCES  DES  DITTES 
RIVE  RES  AINSI  QV-EN  ONT  JOVI  OU  DV  JOVIH  LES  PRECEDENTS  Hols 

de  France,  kt  qu’ils  s’y  sont  maintenvs  par  les  Akmes  lt 

PAR  LES  TRAITTES,  SPECIAI.EM ENT  PAR  < EVX  DE  RlSWK'K,  D’Vtr- 
ECHT  ET  l/AlX  LA  ClIAPELLE.” 

TRANSLATION. 

“In  the  year  1749,  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  loth  king  <,f 
France,  we  Celoron,  commander  of  a detachment  sent  bv  Mon- 
seiir  the  Marquis  de  la  Gallisoniere,  Governor  General  of  New 
France,  to  re-establish  tranquilitv  in  some  Indian  villages  of 
these  cantons,  have  buried  this  Plate  of  Lead  at  the  mouth 
and  oil  the  north  hank  of  the  river  Kanououara,  which  empties 
into  the  easterly  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  otherwise  U/llr  Riritre 
this  Pith  day  of  August,  as  a monument  of  the  renewal  of  the 
possession  we  .have  taken  of  tin*  said  river  Ohio,  and  of  all 
those  whieh  empty  into  it,  and  of  all  the  lands  on  both  sides 
as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  said  rivers,  as  enjoyed,  or  ought  to 
have  been  enjoyed  by  the  kings  of  France  preceding,  as  thev 
have  there  maintained  themselves  by  arms  and  by  treaties, 
especially  those  of  Ryswiek,  Utrecht,  and  Aix  la  Chapellc. " 

The  royal  arms  were  fixed,  as  usual,  to  a neighboring  tree, 
and  the  memorial  of  the  ceremony— the  “ Proves  Verbal” — was 
duly  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  oflieers  of  the  command  in 
formal  manner.  After  the  'performance  of  the  ceremony,  the 
expedition  encamped  for  the  night  and  remained  until  the 
next  day. 

Owing  to  the  great  changes  of  time  and  the  extensive  tilling 
of  earth  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  creek,  it  would  be 
impossible  at  this  day  to  definitely  describe  the  exact  resting 
place  of  this  hidden  treasure,  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it 
lies  somewhere  under  the  Baltimore  A Ohio  rail  road  depot, 
where  once  stood  the  “old  barracks."  The  ruins  of  the  old  bar- 
racks are  within  the  recollection  of  many  old  citizens  of  Wheel- 
ing, and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  at  the  time  of  the  expe- 
dition, was  a feasible  spot  to  bury  one  of  the  plates. 

A Jar  xi in ih'  ot  the  plate  deposited  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling 
creek,  will  be  found  at  the  commencement  of  th is  chapter. 

ORIGINAL  NAME  OF  WHEELING  CREEK. 

All  lovers  of  history  and  antiquity  will  appreciate  the  devel- 
opment ot  the  tact  that  the  distinguishing  word  Kmwitnnura , 
(pronounced  Kan-a-wa'-ra. ) was  used  to  designate  Wheeling 
creek,  long  before  the  stream  received  ils  present  name. 
Kanououara  was  the  name  which  the  French  found  applied 
to  the  stream  by  the  Indians,  and  the  orthography  represents 
their  usual  style  of  expressing  Indian  words.  While  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  is  the  original  Indian  name  of  the  stream,  we 
have  not  been  aide  to  determine  to  what  tribe  or  nation  the 
word  belongs. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  EXFEDITION. 

The  expedition  resumed  its  voyage  on  the  14th,  passing  the 
mouths  of  three  streams,  two  on  the  left  and  one  on  the  right. 
Deer  abounded  along  f he  banks.  Two  of  the  rivers  are  stated 
to  be  strikingly  beautiful  at  their  junction  with  the  Ohio.  On 
the  loth  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  called 
by  Father  Bonnecamps,  Yeiianguakonan,  and  encamped  on  the 
shore.  Here  the  fourth  leaden  plate  was  buried  on  the  right 
hank  of  that  river,  at  its  junction  with  the  Ohio.  Celoron  de- 
scribes the  place  of  deposit  as  follows  : “ Knt<  rre  an  /tieil  il  urn 

rralilf,  Ijtii  Jnrine  trepnil  aree  line  e/n  ne  rmn/e  ft  an  orine,  tl  I entree 
tie  la  rinerr  1 enainjnak uiniii,  xnr  In  fire  orriilt  utalc  tie  ei lie  ririere. 
“Buried  at  the  foot  of  a maple,  yvhieh  forms  a triangle  with  a 
red  oak  and  elm.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yenanguakonan, 
and  on  its  western  hank.” 

In  179S,  half  a century  later,  some  hoys,  who  were  bathing 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  discovered  something  project- 
ing from  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  river  hank,  three  or  four 
feet  below  the  surface.  With  the  aid  of  a polo  they  loosened  it 
from  its  bed,  and  found  it  to  lie  a leaden  plate,  stamped  with 
letters  in  an  unknown  language.  Unaware  of  its  historic  value, 
and  being  in  want  of  lead,  then  a scarce  article  in  the  new 
country,  they  carried  it  home  and  east  a part  of  it  into  bullets. 
News  of  the  discovery  of  so  curious  a relic  having  reached  the 
ears  of  a resident  of  Marietta,  he  obtained  possession  of  it,  and 
found  the  inscription  to  be  in  French.  The  boys  bad  cut  oft 
quite  a large  part  of  the  inscription,  but  enough  remained  to 
indicate  its  character.  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Caleb  Atwater,  the  historian,  who  sent  it  to  Governor  De 
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Witt  Clinton.  The  latter  presented  it  to  the  Antiquarian  So-  ! 
ciety  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  library  of  which  it  is  now  dopes-  1 
ited.  A poor  fac-simile  of  the  fragment  is  given  in  Hildreth’s  I 
Pioneer  History  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  on  page  20.  It  appears  to  j 
have  been  substantially  the  same  as  tlie  other  plates  which 
have  been  discovered,  with  the  exception  of  a different  arrange-  l 
ment  of  the  lines.  The  place  of  deposit  is  given  as  “ ririrre 
Yeuangw"  on  the  part  of  the  plate  which  was  rescued  from  the  I 
boys.  Mr.  Atwater,  Gov.  Clinton,  and  several  historians,  mis-  I 
led  bv  the  similarity  between  the  names  “Yenangue”  and  j 
“Venango,”  supposed  that  it  had  originally  been  deposited  at  ' 
Venango,  an  old  Indian  town  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek  in 
Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum,  and  had  been  carried  down  by  a freshet,  or 
removed  by  some  party  to  the  place  where  it  was  discovered. 
The  Journal  of  de  Celoron  removes  all  doubt  on  the  subject, 
and  conclusively  establishes  the  fact  that  the  plate  was  origi-  1 
nally  deposited  where  it  was  found,  on  the  site  where  oh  1 Fort 
Harmer  was  subsequently  built,  and  opposite  the  point  where  j 
• the  city  of  Marietta  is  now  situated.  1 

After  the  deposit  of  the  fourth  plate  was  completed,  the  ex-  I 
pedition  broke  up  their  forest  camp,  embarked  in  their  canoes,  I 
and  resumed  the  descent  of  the  river.  About  three-fourths  of  < 
a mile  below  the  Muskingum,  Father  Bonneeamps  took  some  1 
observations,  and  found  the  latitude  to  be  •'1!)°  Mb'  and  the  longi-  1 
tude  81°  20'  west  of  Paris.  They  accomplished  twelve  leagues  [ 
on  the  Kith,  and  on  the  17th,  embarking  early,  they  passed  two  J 
fine  rivers,  one  on  each  side,  the  names  of  which  are  not  given. 
On  the  18th,  after  an  early  start,  they  were  arrested  bv  the  rain 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  which  is  called  Ijy  Father  • 
Bonneeamps  “Chinodaiehta.”  The  bank  of  this  large  stream,  j 
flowing  from  the  southeast,  and  draining  an  extensive  terri-  i 
tory,  was  chosen  for  the  dejiosit.  of  the  fifth  plate.  Only  a brief  : 
record  of  the  ceremony  is  given.  A copy  of  the  inscription  is  I 
omitted  by  Celoron,  hut  his  record  of  the  interment  of  the  | 
plate  is  as  follows*.  " hntrrrrr  tut  uird  d an  onnr,  xur  la  rirr  nttri-  j 
dianalr  dr  I Otin.  rt  hi  rirr  oriental)1  dr  Cliinantlaixta,  Ir  IS  Aunt.  174*.).” 
“Buried  at  the  foot  of  an  elm,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Chinondaista,  the  18th  day  of 
August,  174b.” 

Fortunately  the  discovery  of  the  plate  in  March.  184(1,  leaves 
no  doubt  of  the  inscription.  It  was  found  by  a boy  while  play- 
ing on  the  margin  of  the  Kanawha  river.  Like  that  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  it  was  projecting  from  the  river  i 
bank,  a few  feet  below  the  surface.  Since  the  time  it  was 
buried,  an  accumulation  of  soil  had  been  dejmsited  above  it  by 
the  annual  river  freshets  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The 
day  of  the  deposit,  as  recorded  on  the  plate,  corresponds  pre-  I 
eisely  with  the  one  stated  by  de  Celoron.  The  spelling  of  the 
Indian  name  of  the  river  differs  slightly  from  the  Journal,  that  j 
on  the  plate  being  “Chinodahichetha."  Kanawha,  the  Indian 
name  of  the  river  in  another  dialect,  is  said  to  signify  “the 
river  of  the  woods."  The  place  selected  by  Celoron  for  the 
interment  of  the  plate  must  have  been  one  of  surpassing  beauty. 
The  native  forest,  untouched  by  the  pioneer,  and  crowned  with 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  Northern  Kentucky,  covered  the  banks 
of  both  rivers,  and  the  picturesque  scenery  justified  the  name 
of  “Point  Pleasant,"  which  was  afterwards  bestowed  by  the 
early  settlers.  Gn  the  Kith  day  of  October,  1774,  it  became  the 
scene  of  a bloody  battle  between  an  army  of  Virginians,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Lewis,  and  a large  force  of  western  Indians, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  celebrated  Cornstalk,  Logan  and 
others,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated." 

The  expedition  was  detained  at  this  point  by  rain.  It  re- 
embarked on  the  20th,  and  when  they  had  proceeded  about 
three  leagues,  Father  Bonneeamps  took  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, which  he  records  at  '.’>8°  39'  57"  for  the  former,  and  82° 
OP  for  the  latter.  .Joncaire  was  sent  forward  the  next  day  with 
two  chiefs  from  the  Sault  St.  Louis,  and  two  Abenakis  to  pro- 
pitiate the  inhabitants  of  “St.  Yotoc,”  a village  they  were  now 
approaching.  They  embarked  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d,  and  reached  St.  Yotne  the  same  day.  This  village  was 
composed  of  Shawanese,  Iroquois,  Loops,  and  Miamis.  and  In- 
dians from  the  Sault  St.  Louis,  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  ns 
well  as  representatives  from  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
“upper  country.”  The  name  “St.  Yotoc”  seems  to  be  neither 
French  nor  Indian.  It  is  probably  a corruption  of  Scioto. 
Father  Bonneeamps  calls  it  “Sinhioto”  on  his  map.  He  records 
the  latitude  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  its  mouth, 
at  38°  oCf  24”,  and  the  longitude  82°  22'.  Pouchot,  in  his 
Merrwires  svr  la  derniere  guerre”  French  edition,  vol.  Ill,  page 
182,  calls  the  river  “Sonhioto.”  This  village  of  St.  Yotoc,  or 
Scioto,  was  probably  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  a little 
6— -b.  & j.  cos. 


below  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  now  the  site  of  Alexandria.  Its 
principal  inhabitants  were  Shawanese. 

The  expedition  remained  here  until  the  '2 fit h of  August.  On 
the  27th  they  proceeded  as  far  as  the  riviere  La  Blanche,  or 
White  river,  which  they  reached  at  ten  at  night.  On  the  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  mouth  of  this  river,  Bonneeamps 
found  the  latitude  to  be  39°  12'  01",  and  the  longitude  83°  31'. 
Embarking  on  the  30th,  they  passed  the  great  north  bend  of 
the  Ohio,  and  reached  the  riviere  a la  Roche,  now  known  as 
the  Great  Miami.  Here  their  voyage  on  the  Ohio  ended,  and 
they  turned  their  little  Heet  of  bark  gondolas  northward  into 
the  channel  of  its  great  tributary. 

The  sixth  and  last  of  the  leaden  plates  was  buried  at  this 
place.  The  text  of  Celoron ’s  journal  reads  as  follows:  " En- 

trrrer  xur  hi  jminte  former  ]>ar  la  rirr  ilroitr  dr  l ’ Ohio,  rt  la  rive 
t/aurlir  dr  la  riviere  a la  Rnrhc , Anut  31,  1749.”  “ Buried  on  the 

point  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
with  the  left  bank  of  the  Rock  river,  August  31,  1749.”  So  far 
as  known  this  plate  has  never  been  discovered.  Celoron  calls 
the  Great  Miami  the  Riviere  a la  Roche,  and  Pouchot,  quoted 
above,  and  other  French  writers  give  it  the  same  name. 

The  expedition  left  its  encampment  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river  on  the  first  day  of  September,  and  began  the  toilsome 
ascent  of  the  stream,  now  greatly  diminished  by  the  summer 
drought.  On  the  13th  they  arrived  at  “ Demoiselles,”  which 
Father  Bonneeamps,  with  his  constant  companion,  the  Astro- 
labe, found  to  be  in  latitude  40°  23'  12",  and  longitude  83°  29'. 
This  was  the  residence  of  LaDemoiselle,  a chief  of  a portion  of 
the  Miamis  who  were  allies  of  the  English.*  The  fort  and  vil- 
lage of  La  Demoiselle  were  mentioned  by  M.  de  Longueil  in 
1752.  It  was  probably  situated  on  what  was  afterwards  known 
as  Laramie's  creek,  the  earliest  point  of  English  settlement  in 
Ohio.  It  became  quite  noted  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Indian  wars,  and  was  destroyed  by  General  Clark  in  his  expe- 
dition of  1782.  A fort  was  built  on  the  site  several  years  after- 
wards by  General  Wayne,  which  he  named  Fort  Laramie. 
Here  the  French  remained  a week  to  recruit,  and  prepare  for 
the  portage  to  the  Maumee.  Having  burned  their  canoes,  and 
obtained  some  ponies,  they  set  out  on  their  overland  journey. 
In  arranging  for  the  march,  M.  de  Celoron  took  command  of 
the  right,  and  M.  de  Contrecoeur  of  the  left.  The  distance  was 
estimated  by  Celoron  as  fifty  leagues,  and  five  a half  days  were 
allotted  for  its  accomplishment. t 

They  completed  the  portage  on  the  25th,  and  arrived  at  Kis- 
kakon.  This  appears  to  be  the  Indian  name  for  the  site  of 
Foit  Wayne,  which  was  built  there  in  1794.  Celoron  found  it 
a French  post,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Raymond.  It  un- 
doubtedly took  the  name  of  Kiskakon,  from  a branch  of  Otta- 
was  that  removed  to  this  place  from  Missillimackinac,  where 
they  hail  resided  as  late  as  1(>82.  It  was  here  that  de  Celoron 
provided  pirogues  and  provisions  for  the  descent  of  the  Mau- 
mee to  Lake  Erie.  The  Miami  Chief  “ Pied  Fluid,"  or  Coldfoot 
resided  in  that  village.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  verv  con- 
stant in  his  allegiance  either  to  the  French  or  the  English. 

Leaving  Kiskakon  on  the  27th  of  September,  a part  of  the 
expedition  went  overland  to  Detroit,  and  the  remainder  de- 
scended the  river  by  canoe.  The  latter  landed  near  Detroit  on 
the  tith  of  October.  Having  renewed  his  supplies  and  canoes 
for  the  transportation  of  his  detachment,  Celoron  prepared  for 
the  return  to  Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Erie.  His  Indian  allies, 
as  usual,  occasioned  some  delay.  They  had  stopped  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maumee,  and  were  overcome  by  a drunken  de- 
bauch  on  the  white  man’s  fire-water.  It  was  not.  until  the  8th 
of  October  that  the  party  finally  launched  their  canoes,  and 
descended  the  river  into  Lake  Erie.  Their  first  night  was  spent 
on  its  northern  shore  at  Point  Police.  Nothing  Worthy  of  note 
occurred  during  their  traverse  of  the  lake.  They  reached  Fort 
Niagara  on  the  19th,  where  they  remained  three  days.  Leav- 
ing there  on  the  22<1,  they  coasted  the  south  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario, and  arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac  on  the  tith  of  November, 
their  canoes  badly  shattered  by  the  autumnal  gales,  and  their 
men  greatly  fatigued  with  the  hardships  of  the  voyage.  They 
pushed  on,  however,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  Mon- 
treal, which  they  reached  on  the  10th  of  November,  having,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  both  de  Celoron  and  Father  Bonne- 
camps,  traveled  at  least,  twelve  hundred  leagues. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  Ohio  valley  prior  to  the  expedition  of  de  Celoron.  Those 
which  have  since  occurred  are  no  less  remarkable.  Both  the 


*N.  Y.  Col.  Doe.,  X.  pp.  189,  M2,  245  tnd  247. 

fMajor  Long,  of  the  United  States  Army,  In  his  second  expedition  to  the  St.  Peter’s  River, 
la  1828,  traveled  over  the  same  route. 
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French  and  the  English  continued  equally  determined  to  pos-  ! 
soss  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  former  stretched  a 
chain  of  posts  from  Niagara  to  the  Mississippi,  as  a barrier  , 
against  English  encroachments,  and  to  exclude  the  Indians 
from  their  influence  and  control.  To  counteract  these  demon-  i 
strations,  Gist  was  sent  by  the  Ohio  Company,  in  1750,  to  sur-  j 
vey  its  lands  preliminary  to  their  occupation  and  settlement.  I 
In  1753  Washington  was  dispatched,  by  Governor  Dinwiddie, 
to  Venango  and  Le  Boeuf  on  what  proved  to  be  a fruitless  mis-  J 
sion.  A post  was  established  the  same  year  by  the  English  at  [ 
Pittsburgh,  which  was  captured  the  next  by  the  French,  and  | 
called  after  the  Marquis  du  Quesne.  It  was  occupied  by  the  | 
latter  until  retaken  by  General  Forbes  in  175(1. 

This  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  an  expedition  under  ' 
Washington,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  drew  his  maiden 
sword  at  the  Great  Meadows  in  an  encounter  with  a detach- 
ment of  French  under  Jumonville,  which  resulted  in  the  death  1 
of  the  latter.  Washington  pushed  on  farther  west,  but  the  I 
advance  of  the  enemy  with  strong  reinforcements  compelled 
him  to  fall  back  to  the  Great  Meadows,  which  he  strengthened 
and  fortified,  under  the  significant  name  of  Fort  Necessity.  ] 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  French  under  ('onion  de  Villiers, 
a brother  of  Jumonville,  with  a vigor  inspired  by  the  desire  of 
avenging  his  brother's  death.  Washington  was  compelled  to  . 
capitulate.  The  French  were  thus  enabled  to  acquire  complete 
control  for  the  time  being  over  the  disputed  territory.  Thus 
was  the  opening  scene  in  the  great  drama  of  the  “Old  French  j 
War”  enacted.  The  disastrous  defeat  of  Braddock  followed  tiny  j 
next  year,  and  exposed  the  whole  frontier  to  the  hostile  incur-  | 
sions  of  the  French  and  Indians.  i 

In  1759  the  grand  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  eon-  1 
ceived  by  the  illustrious  Pitt,  was  carried  into  execution.  The  l 
expeditions  of  Amherst  against  Ticonderoga,  Wolfe  against 
Quebec,  and  Prideaux  against  Niagara,  resulted  in  the  fall  of 
those  important  fortresses.  Major  Rogers  was  sent  to  the  Nort  h- 
west  in  1760  to  receive  possession  of  the  French  posts,  which 
had  been  surrendered  to  the  English  by  the  capitulation  of 
Quebec.  He  was  met  at  Cuyahoga  by  Pontiac,  the  Ottawa,  who  ! 
forbade  his  further  progress.  “ I stand,”  says  he.  “ in  your  path ; i 
yyp  can  march  no  further  without  my  permission.”  A friend  j 
to  the  French,  a leader  in  the  attack  on  Braddock,  ambitious 
and  vindictive,  Pontiac  was  a chief  of  commanding  intellect  ( 
and  well  qualified  for  bold  enterprises  and  strategic  combina- 
tions. These  qualities  were  indicated  in  his  great  conspiracy 
for  the  simultaneous  capture  of  the  ten  principal  posts  in  the 
Northwest,  and  the  massacre  of  the  English  trading  in  their 
vicinity.  Eight  of  those  posts,  embracing  Sandusky,  St.  I 
Joseph,  Miami,  Ouatanon.  Mackinaw,  Presque  Isle,  Le  Boeuf  I 
and  Venango  successively  fell  before  the  deep  laid  plans  of  the  ! 
wily  chieftain.  Forts  Pitt  and  Detroit  successfully  withstood 
the  most  vigorous  assaults,  and  the  latter  a protracted  siege, 
conducted  by  Pontiac  himself. 

Now,  war  in  all  its  horrors  raged  with  savage  intensity  along 
the  entire  frontier.  The  unprotected  settlers,  men,  women  and 
children,  were  massacred  and  scalped,  or,  if  spared,  borne  away 
into  hopeless  captivity.  The  English  colonists  were  aroused 
to  meet  the  emergency,  and  Colonel  Bouquet  was  sent,  in  1763, 
with  a large  force  into  the  Indian  territory  to  relieve  the  west- 
ern posts,  but  was  compelled  to  halt  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  succeeding  spring  found  the  Indians  again  on  the  war- 
path, and  Detroit  was  invested  for  the  second  time  by  Pontiac. 
An  expedition  was  sent  to  the  northwestern  posts  under  Brad- 
street,  and  another,  under  Bouquet,  penetrated  the  interior  of 
Ohio.  Bradstreet  was  duped  by  his  crafty  adversaries  into  a 
peace  not  intended  to  be  kept,  but  Bouquet,  undeceived  by 
similar  artifices,  pushed  on  to  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country. 

At  the  junction  of  the  White  Woman  and  Tuscarawas  rivers 
he  dictated  a peace  by  his  bold  and  energetic  movements, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  outbreaks,  was  des- 
tined to  last  until  the  commencement  of  the  great  contest  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  the  mother  country. 

The  treaty  of  1783  left  the  western  tribes  without  an  ally, 
and  the  United  States  became  free  to  extend  the  arts  of  peace 
over  their  new  territory.  The  pioneers  shouldered  the  axe  and 
marching  westward  in  solid  column,  invaded  the  land.  The 
frail  canoe  and  sluggish  batteau,  which  had  so  long  and  wearily 
contended  with  the  adverse  currents  of  the  Ohio,  were  soon  re- 
placed by  the  power  of  steam.  The  dense  forests,  that  for  a 
thousand  miles  had  fringed  both  borders  of  the  river  were 
opened  to  the  sunlight,  and  thriving  cities  and  smiling  vil- 
lages arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  mound  builders.  The  narrow 
trails  of  the  Indian,  deep  worn  for  centuries  by  the  tread  of 
hunter  and  warrior,  were  now  superseded  by  the  iron  rail  and 


broad  highway.  The  hardy  emigrants  and  their  descendants 
subdued  the  wilderness,  and  with  the  church,  the  school-house, 
the  factory  and  the  plough,  planted  a civilization  on  the  ruins 
of  a fallen  barbarism. 

The  dominion  and  power  of  France  had  disappeared,  and  no 
traces  of  her  lost  sovereignty  exist,  save  in  the  few  names  she 
has  left  on  the  prominent  streams  and  landmarks  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  leaden  plates  which,  inscribed  in  her  language, 
and  asserting  her  claims,  still  lie  buried  on  the  banks  of  the 
“Beautiful  River." 


('  H A P T E K IX. 

COUNTER  EFFORTS  nF  TIIE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  To  ESTABLISH 
CLAIM  TO  THE  REGION  OF  THE  OHIO  VALLEY,  1749  TO  1760 
— EXPLORATIONS  BY  TIIE  OHIO  COMPANY — FRENCH  ERECT  A 
CHAIN  OF  FORTS  FROM  THE  I.AKEs  To  THE  OHIO — APPROACH 
OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR — WASHINGTON  SENT  ON  A 
MISSION  TO  THE  FRENCH  PosTS — ALARM  AT  THE  FRENCH  MOVE- 
MENTS— PROMPT  ACTION  AND  LEADING  PART  OF  VIRGINIA  IN 
THE  STRUGGLE — WASHINGTON  S FIRST  CAMPAIGN — CHRISTOPHER 
GIST — HRADDock's  DEFEAT — CONTINUATION  OF  TIIE  STRUGGLE 
AND  FINAL  DEFEAT  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

lVW’HII'E  de  Ccloron  was  engaged  in  the  expedition,  de- 
'vV5  scribed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  (iovemor  of  lVnnsyl vania: 

TRANSLATION. 

“ From  our  campon  the  Beautiful  River  i Ohio),  at  an  ancient 
village  of  the  ('hi)iiiiiniiix.  6th  of  August.  1 1 -4ft. 

“Sir, — Having  been  sent  with  a detachment  into  these 
quarters  by  M.  the  Marquis  de  la  < iallissoniere,  Commandant- 
Oeneral  of  New  France,  to  reconcile  among  themselves  certain 
savage  nations,  who  are  ever  at  variance  on  account  of  the  war 
just  terminated.  I have  been  much  surprised  to  find  some  traders 
of  your  government  in  a country  to  which  England  never  had 
any  pretensions.  It  even  appears  that  the  same  opinion  is  en- 
tertained in  New  England,  since  in  many  of  the  villages  which 
I have  passed  through,  the  English  who  were  trading  there, 
have  mostly  taken  flight. 

“ Those  I have  fallen  in  with,  and  by  whom  I wrote  you, 
were  treated  with  all  the  mildness  possible,  although  I would 
have  been  justified  in  treating  them  as  interlopers,  and  men 
without  design,  their  enterprise  being  contrary  to  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace,  signed  five  months  ago. 

“ I hope,  sir,  you  will  carefully  prohibit  for  the  future  this 
trade,  which  is  contrary  to  treaties;  and  I give  notice  to  your 
traders  that  they  will  expose  themselves  to  great  risks  in  re- 
turning to  these  countries,  and  they  must  impute  only  to  them- 
selves the  misfortunes  they  may  meet  with. 

“1  know  that  our  Commandant-General  would  be  very  sorry 
to  resort  to  violence;  but  he  has  orders  not  to  permit  foreign 
traders  in  his  government. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  bo,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  humble 
servant, 

“ Celoron.” 

The  French  based  their  claims  to  all  the  countries  situated 
on  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries  on  the  original  dis- 
coveries of  Marquette  and  La  Salle,  together  with  their  construc- 
tion of  the  treaties  of  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  and  Aix  la  Cha]>elle. 
As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Bancroft 
tells  us  that,  ‘Not  a fountain  bubbled  on  the  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny, but  was  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  French  Empire. 
Later  they  seem  to  have  claimed  all  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains. 

To  make  good  their  title  to  the  lands  which  they  had  claimed 
in  this  manner,  the  French  were  most  active  and  enterprising. 
They  not  only  made  vigorous  efforts  to  occupy  the  territory, 
but  proceeded  with  great  energy  to  construct  a line  of  forts 
from  the  lakes  to  the  Ohio. 

The  English  claimed  the  same  region,  or  portions  of  it,  by 
virtue  of  the  grant  of  King  James  the  First  to  sundry  of  his 
subjects,  which  covered  all  the  territory  between  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  forty-eighth  parallels  of  latitude,  and  thence  to  the 
Great  South  Sea,  They  also  claimed  the  country  on  the  head- 
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waters  of  the  Ohio,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Lancaster  with  > 
the  Sis  Nations,  though  the  latter  denied  having  sold  any  lands  1 
west  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1743,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania received  intelligence  that  a force  of  one  thousand  French 
was  preparing  to  leave  Canada  for  the  Ohio. 

Startled  by  these  rumors,  they  sent  an  agent,  Mr.  George 
Croglian,  to  the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  all  possible 
intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  French.  On  his  arrival 
at  Logstovcn,  an  Indian  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
about  twenty-two  miles  below  the  forks,  he  learned  that  a 
French  officer,  named  Jean  C<eur,  or  Joncaire,  was  on  the 
Allegheny,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above,  with  a 
strong  party,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  trading  posts  and  for- 
tifications. 

This  party  was  either  C'eloron’s  expedition  or  a part  of  it,  as 
Joncaire,  with  a portion  of  the  force,  was  frequently  sent  in 
advance  to  make  overtures  to  the  Indians  along  the  river. 

* EXPLORATIONS  BY  THE  OHIO  COMPANY. 

The  next  year  the  situation  of  the  issue  between  the  French 
and  English  plainly  indicated  that  no  compromise  was  possi- 
ble. An  appeal  to  arms  was  imminent — both  sought  rather  to 
fortify  their  interests  and  conciliate  and  secure  the  aid  of  the 
Indians. 

In  the  fall  of  1750  the  Ohio  Company  employed  Christopher 
Gist,  a surveyor  and  an  experienced  woodsman,  to  proceed  to 
the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  lands,  to  select 
suitable  locations  for  settlements  and  fortifications,  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  friendship  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Gist  had  a settlement  on  the  Yadkin  river,  in  North 
Carolina.  He  is  said  to  have  understood  several  Indian  dia- 
lects. Leaving  Cumberland,  Md.,  on  the  last  of  October,  he 
roceeded  by  way  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  rivers  to  the 
eadwaters  of  the  latter  stream,  where  he  crossed  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Kiskeminetas,  which  he  descended  to  the  Alle- 
gheny. This  was  no  doubt  a well  known  route,  as  the  portage 
from  the  Juniata  was  a short  one,  giving  the  trappers  and  pio- 
neers an  easy  route,  mostly  by  water,  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
western  waters.  No  ment  ion  is  made  of  the  route  subsequently 
pursued  by  the  Ohio  company,  and  by  Washington  and  Brad- 
uock,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  a well  known  and  prominent 
one. 

Continuing  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Allegheny,  Gist  crossed 
at  a point  a few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mononga- 
hela,  which  latter  stream  he  makes  no  mention  of,  probably 
because  he  passed  to  the  right  of  the  “Hog-back  Hill,"  in  Alle- 
gheny, which  would  effectually  hide  the  mouth  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  from  his  view. 

He  visited  Logstown,  where  Tinumcharixon,  a chief  of  the 
Mingoes,  and  who  was  called  a half-king  of  the  Six  Nations, 
had  his  home.  He  was  received  apparently  with  distrust,  and 
gained  very  little  information  here.  Passing  west,  he  next 
visited  the  Ottawa  and  Wyandot  villages  on  the  Muskingum 
river.  The  Ottawas  were  friendly  to  the  French,  and  the  Wy- 
andots  were  somewhat  divided. 

At  this  point  Gist  found  George  Croghan,  the  agent  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  two  held  a council  with  the  chiefs.  They 
then  visited  the  Shawanese,  on  the  Scioto  river,  and  went  as 
far  as  the  Miami  valley.  Crossing  the  Great  Miami  on  a raft 
of  logs  they  visited  Piqua,  the  chief  town  of  the  Pickawillanies, 
where  they  made  a treaty  with  the  last  named  tribe,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Weas  and  Piankeshaws  living  on  the  11a- 
bash. 

From  this  place  Croghan  returned,  but  Gist  followed  the 
Miami  to  its  mouth,  and  went  down  the  Ohio  to  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  great  falls  at  Louisville,  returning  by  way  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  and  thence  over  the  Cumberland  mountains  to 
Virginia,  in  May,  1751 ; having  during  his  journeyings.  visited 
the  Mingoes,  Delawares,  Wvandots.  Shawanese,  and  Miamis, 
and  appointed  a general  council,  to  be  held  at  Logstown,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  alliance  between  the  Indians  and  the 
colony  of  Virginia.  . 

In  the  mean  time  some  traders  from  Pennsylvania  had 
opened  a trading  house  at  some  point,  not  certainly  known, 
but  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  certainly  with- 
in the  region  claimed  by  the  French. 

The  latter,  accompanied  by  a band  of  Ottawa  and  C hippewa 
Indians,  demanded  the  traders  of  the  Miamis,  who  refused  to 
surrender  them ; whereupon  a battle  ensued  in  which  fourteen 
of  the  Miamis  were  slain,  and  the  traders  taken  to  C anada, 
where  some  accounts  say  they  were  burned. 


The  English  now  determined  to  purchase  the  disputed 
territory,  from  the  Indians,  and  accordingly  Messrs.  Fry,  Lomax, 
and  Patton  were  dispatched  by  Virginia  to  meet  them  in  coun- 
cil, which  was  held  at  Logstown  on  the  3th  of  June,  1752. 

Gist  attended  this  council  as  agent  for  the  Ohio  Company. 
The  Lancaster  treaty  of  1744  was  produced,  but  the  Indians 
insisted  that  “they  had  not  heard  of  any  sale  of  lands  west  of 
the  ‘Warrior’s  Road,”’  which  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
(Allegheny  Ridge). 

The  commissioners  endeavored  to  get  the  assent  of  the  Indi- 
ans to  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  by  otters  of  goods,  and  mentioned 
the  proposed  settlement  by  the  Ohio  Company  at  the  forks. 

1 The  Indians  recognized  the  treaty,  and  the  authority  of  the 
! Six  Nations  for  making  it,  but  insisted  that  no  western  lands 
were  conveyed  by  it,  and  declined  having  anything  to  do  with 
it.  They  were  willing,  however,  to  have  the  Company  con- 
| struct  a fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 

This  did  not  satisfy  the  commissioners,  and  they  persuaded 
the  Indians,  through  Montour,  the  interpreter,  to  recognize  the 
Lancaster  treaty  in  its  broadest  sense,  which  they  finally  did, 
and  the  tribes  united  in  signing  a deed  confirming  it  on  the 
13th  of  June. 

The  determination  with  which  the  French  prepared  to  make 
good  their  claims  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  from  Joncaire 
j to  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania: 

“ DeChinhiue,*  June  6th,  1751. 

I “Sir: — Monsieur  the  Marquis  de  la  Gallissoniere,  Governor 

1 of  the  whole  of  New  France,  having  honored  me  with  his  or- 
! ders  to  watch  that  the  English  should  make  no  treaty  in  the 
country  of  the  Ohio,  I have  directed  the  traders  of  your  gov- 
ernment to  withdraw. 

“You  cannot  be  ignorant,  sir,  that  all  the  lands  of  this  re- 
: gion  have  always  belonged  to  the  king  of  France,  and  that  the 
English  have  no  right  to  come  there  to  trade.  My  superior 
has  commanded  me  to  apprise  you  of  what  I have  done,  in 
order  that  you  may  not  affect  ignorance  of  the  reasons  of  it; 
and  he  has  given  me  this  order  with  so  much  the  greater  reason, 
because  it  is  now  two  years  since  Monsieur  Celeron,  bv  order 
of  Monsieur  de  la  Gallissoniere,  then  Commandant-General, 

1 warned  many  English,  who  were  trading  with  the  Indians 
along  the  Ohio,  against  so  doing,  and  they  promised  him  not 
I to  return  to  trade  on  the  lands,  as  Monsieur  Ccloron  wrote  you. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

“Sir,  your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
j “Joncaire, 

“Lieutenant  of  a detachment  of  the  Navy.” 

It  would  seem  from  very  competent  authority  that  Gist  had 
recommended  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  Chartier’s  creek  as  the 
proper  place  for  a settlement,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  the  latter 
I part  of  the  year  1752  he  was  actually  at  work  laying  out  a town 
j and  fort  there.  If  he  was  ignorant  of  the  locality  at  the  forks 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  mouth  of  the  Monongahcla,  his 
I selection  of  the  point  before  mentioned  may  be  readily  ac- 
j counted  for.  It  was  at  the  mouth  of  a considerable  stream,  and 
! near  the  Indian  village  (Logstown),  and  had  also  as  good  a site 
j as  any  in  the  neighborhood,  being,  no  doubt,  as  favorably  locat- 
| ed  for  defense  as  the  fork  itself. 

1 Soon  after  the  Logstown  treaty,  Gist,  no  doubt  thinking  the 
j Indians  were  permanently  pacified,  and  that  there  was  no  more 
! danger  to  be  feared  from  their  incursions  into  the  interior  of 
the  state,  on  account  of  the  protection  soon  to  be  afforded  by 
I the  Ohio  Company,  and  having  had  his  property  destroyed  and 
his  family  scattered  by  an  Indian  raid,  concluded  to  abandon 
his  settlement  on  the  Yadkin  and  make  a new  home  in  Penns 
svlvania  on  the  great  route  of  travel  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany. He  accordingly  selected  a location  a few  miles  west  of 
the  Laurel  Ridge,  and  near  the  present  town  of  Uniontown,  in 
Fayette  county.  Here,  some  time  in  1752,  in  company  with 
eleven  other  families,  he  began  his  new  settlement. 

If  a.  town  was  ever  laid  out  or  a fort  commenced  at  Chartier’s 
creek,  they  were  certainly  abandoned,  for  Washington  makes 
no  mention  of  them  in  his  journal  of  the  next  year  (1753), 
when  visiting  this  region. 

THE  FRENCH  FORTS. 

In  the  spring  of  1753  the  French  began  the  erection  of  their 
chain  of  forts  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio,  beginning  at  Presq’  Isle 


•In  other  hitlorlctl  works  the  opinion  Is  given  th»t  this  name  Is  Intended  for;Chensngo  or 
Vensngo,  but  It  Is  made  plsln  in  Chapter  VIII,  that  the  place  Is  what  was  afterwards  known 
as  Log* town. 
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(now  Erie).  One  was  located  at  Le  Boeuf  (now  Waterford), 
another  at  Venango  (now  Franklin),  and  they  no  doubt  inten- 
ded to  add  a fourth  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  had  not  the  Ohio  , 
Company  anticipated  them.  The  effort  of  the  Ohio  Company 
as  developed  by  the  trip  of  Mr.  Gist  into  this  region,  and  get  a ; 
foot  hold  west  of  the  Ohio,  aroused  the  French  to  increased  ae-  j 
tivity  in  the  erection  of  these  forts. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere,  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
died  in  Quebec  May  17, 1752,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis 
de  Duquesne  de  Menneville,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and 
soldiers  which  France  ever  sent  to  America.  He  was  a grand- 
son of  the  famous  Admiral  Abraham  Duquesne.  He  was  re- 
called, at  his  own  request,  in  1754,  to  re-enter  the  navy.  The 
first  fort  was  erected  at  Pittsburgh  by  the  French  commander, 
Contreeteur.  Under  Puquesnc’s  administration  the  French  be- 
came exceedingly  active,  and  proceeded  to  occupy  and  fortify 
the  whole  western  country. 

APPROACH  OK  THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 

Thus  we  find,  in  the  spring  of  175:1,  the  two  great  powers  of 
Europe,  standing  face  to  face,  both  equally  determined  to  occupy 
and  possess  this  valley  of  the  Allegheny,  with  no  solution  pos- 
sible but  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword:  England  powerfully 
intrenched  behind  her  hardy  colonies,  and  France  advancing 
to  the  encounter  with  all  the  hereditary  chivalry  of  "La 
Grande  Nation,”  well  officered,  and  backed  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  most  powerful  Indian  tribes.  The  first  blood  shed  in  this 
great  contest,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Washington  himself,  shook 
the  monarchies  of  Europe  to  their  foundations,  and  changed 
the  destinies  of  Christendom. 

During  this  year  the  conflict  began  for  the  control  of  the  ter- 
ritory embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  great  Ohio  valley — now 
one  of  the  great  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  commercial 
centers  of  the  globe — which  eventually  enveloped  America, 
Europe  and  Asia  in  the  sulphury  clouds  of  war.  precipitated 
the  American  Revolution,  and,  finally,  broke  up  the  ancient 
feudalism  of  Europe. 

The  trumpet-blast  of  battle  sounded.  The  scarlet  ranks  of 
England,  the  bonny  Highland  plume  and  tartan  plaid,  the 
shamrock  and  the  green,  and  the  veteran  legions  of  the  Gaul 
and  the  hard- Won  Fontenov  and  many  another  bloody  field 
came  pouring  o’er  the  restless  sea,  “and  swiftly  forming  in  the 
ranks  of  war,”  prepared,  each  man.  to  do  bis  best  devoir  lin- 
king and  fatherland.  And,  side  by  side  with  Europe's  vet- 
erans, hardy  and  unflinching  as  a Spartan  band,  came  the  gal- 
lant sons  of  noble  sires  from  all  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
land.  And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  give  clli-et  to  all 
this  grand  array  of  war,  the  dusky  sons  of  the  forest,  in  eagle 
plumes  and  gaudy  paint,  swarmed  by  thousands  through  the 
dim  old  forest  aisles,  eager  for  the  fray. 

As  the  curtain  arose  upon  the  opening  scene,  the  grandest 
character  in  this  great  drama  was  far  in  the  background  of  the 
glittering  throng  of  crowned  and  jeweled  monarehs  and  princes, 
and  famous  commanders,  who  crowded  to  the  front.  This  was 
the  plain,  unpretending  lieutenant-colonel  of  colonial  militia. 

When,  after  vears  of  strife,  the  vapors  lifted  from  the  “rent 
and  trodden  field,”  lo,  and  behold!  a nation  had  been  born,  bap- 
tized in  blood,  and  taken  its  place  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world!  And  at  its  head,  honored  and  beloved  like  none  before 
him,  the  plain  Virginia  colonel  of  the  border  fray ! 

WASHINGTON  SENT  ON  A MISSION  TO  THE  FRENCH  POSTS.  ^ '5? 

i 

Robert  Dinwiddie,  a native  of  Scotland,  had  been  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Virginia  colony  in  1752.  Upon  a j 
careful  investigation  of  the  situation,  he  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  England  that  a series  of  fortifications  be  con- 
structed in  the  west,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  settlers  and 
traders.  Captain  William  Trent  was  sent,  early  in  the  season 
of  1753,  on  a mission  to  the  French  and  Indians  ; but  he  seems 
not  to  have  been  the  proper  person  for  the  position,  and,  after  j 
proceeding  as  far  west  as  the  Piqua  towns,  he  became  dis- 
couraged at  the  aspect  of  affairs  and  returned  without  accom- 
plishing anything. 

The  governor  having  learned  that  the  French  intended  to  ! 
extend  their  fortified  posts  south  of  Venango  and  French  creek, 
resolved  te  send  a messenger  immediately  to  learn  their  move-  j 
ments,  and  remonstrate  against  their  designs.  He  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  to  find  a proper  man  who  was  willing  to 
undertake  the  enterprise  but  after  careful  consideration,  and  i 
upon  learning  that  Major  George  Washington  would  probably 
accept  the  position,  the  governor  concluded  to  appont  him.  I 


Washington  was  then  just  past  twenty-one.  and  the  bluff 
Scotchman,  to  whom  he  was  not  unknown,  said  to  him,  “ Faith 
you  area  brave  lad.  and  if  you  play  vour  cards  well  you  shall 
have  no  cause  to  repent  of  your  bargain.” 

This  appointment  was  certainly  a high  compliment  to  a 
voung  man  who  had  just  attained  his  majority,  and  could  only 
have  resulted  from  great  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  ability. 

Washington's  commission. 

“ To  tleon/c  Wnsliinijtoi i,  K-nj . . om:  of  the  Ailjutn nt-th  ncral*  rtf  the 
troo/i*  Hurl  forces  in  the  ('olmii/  of  1 trtjtnoi : 

“I,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  the  ability, con- 
duct, and  fidelity  of  you,  the  said  George  Washington,  have 
apjiointed  you  my  express  messenger;  and  you  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  proceed  hence,  with  all  conve- 
nient and  possible  dispatch,  to  the  post  or  place,  on  the  river 
Ohio,  where  the  French  have  lately  erected  a fort  or  forts,  or 
where  the  commandant  of  the  French  forces  resides,  in  order  to 
deliver  my  letter  ami  message  to  him;  and  after  waiting  not 
exceeding  one  week  for  an  answer,  you  are  to  take  your  leave 
and  return  immediately  back. 

“To  this  commission  I have  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
great  seal  of  this  Dominion  to  be  altixed.  at  the  city  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  seat  of  my  government,  this  thirteenth  day  of 
October,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty 
George  the  Second.  King  of  (treat  Britain,  etc.,  etc. 

“ Annoqtie  Domini.  1753. 

“ Roiiert  Dinwiddie.” 

“ To  oil  lelioin  tin  sp  ],ns,  nts  mat/  romr  or  roan  /•/*,  i/rn t / off  : 

“Whereas,  1 have  appointed  George  Washington.  Esquire, 
by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  my  express  messenger  to 
the  Commandant  of  the  French  forces  on  the  river  Ohio;  and 
as  lie  is  charged  with  business  of  great  importance  to  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  particularly  require  all  in  alliance  and 
amity  with  the  Crown  of  ( treat  Britain,  and  all  others  to  whom 
this  passport  may  conic,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  be 
aiding  and  assisting  as  a safeguard  to  the  said  George  Wash- 
ington and  his  attendants  in  his  present  passage  to  and  from 
the  river  Ohio  as  aforesaid. 

“ Roiiert  Dinwiddie.” 

INSTRUCTIONS  For  OEoRoE  WASHINGTON. 

“Whereas.  1 have  received  information  of  a body  of  French 
forces  being  assembled  in  a hostile  manner  on  the  river  Ohio, 
intending  by  force  of  arms  to  erect  certain  forts  on  the  said 
river  within  this  territory,  and  contrary  to  the  dignity  and 
peace  of  our  sovereign,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  : These  are, 

therefore,  to  require  and  direct  you,  the  said  George  Washing- 
ton. forthwith  to  repair  to  Lop.-m/ra, on  the  said  river  Ohio,  and, 
having  there  informed  yourself  where  the  said  French  forces 
have  ] msted  themselves,  thereupon  to  proceed  to  such  place; 
and.  being  there  arrived,  to  present  your  credentials,  together 
with  my  letter  to  the  chief  commanding  officer,  and  in  the 
name  of  his  Brittanic  Majesty  to  demand  an  answer  thereto. 

“On  your  arrival  at  huistomi  you  are  to  address  yourself  to 
the  Half-King,  to  Moinieotooelut,  and  the  other  {sachems  ot  the 
Six  Xu  tin  i is,  acquainting  them  with  your  orders  to  visit  and  de- 
liver my  letter  to  the  French  commanding  officer,  and  desiring 
the  said  chiefs  to  appoint  you  a sufficient  number  of  their  war- 
riors to  be  your  safeguard,  as  near  the  French  as  you  may  desire, 
and  to  wait  your  further  direction. 

“ You  are  diligently  to  inquire  into  the  numbers  and  force  of 
the  French  on  the  Ohio  and  in  the  west;  how  they  are  likely 
to  be  assisted  from  Canada,  and  what  are  the  difficulties  and 
conveniences  of  that  communication,  and  the  time  required 
for  it. 

“ You  are  to  take  care  to  be  truly  informed  what  forts  the 
French  have  erected  and  whore;  how  they  are  garrisoned  and 
appointed,  and  what  is  their  distance  from  each  other  and  from 
Lnijxtnirii;  and,  from  the  best  intelligence  you  can  procure,  you 
are  to  learn  what  gave  occasion  to  this  expedition  of  the  French, 
how  they  are  likely  to  be  supported,  and  what  their  pretensions 
are.  ‘ . 

“When  the  French  Commandant  has  given  you  the  required 
and  necessary  dispatches,  you  are  to  desire  of  him  a nroper 
guard  to  protect  you  as  far  on  your  return  as  you  may  judge  for 
vour  safety  against  any  straggling  Indians  or  hunters  that  may 
be  ignorant  of  your  character  and  molest  you. 
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“Wishing  you  good  success  in  your  negotiations,  and  safe 
and  speedy  return, 

“ I am,  etc., 

“Robert  Dinwidwe. 

“'Williamsburg,  30th  Oct.,  1753." 

Preceding  the  date  of  Washington’s  mission,  the  Half-King, 
Tanaeharison,*  hearing  of  the  movements  of  the  French,  made 
a journey  to  their  posts  on  Lake  Erie  to  expostulate  in  person 
against  their  contemplated  encroachments  on  the  Ohio.  His 
mission  was  fruitless,  the  French  treating  him  with  extreme 
huutenr;  and  the  chief  returned,  disappointed,  to  Logrtnwn. 

About  this  time,  according  to  one  author,  a trading  house, 
said  to  have  been  erected  bv  the  Ohio  Company  at  Logxtnnm. 
was  surprised  by  a detachment  of  French,  the  traders  killed, 
and  their  goods,  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  seized 
and  carried  away.f  This  account  is  evidently  a great  exagger- 
ation, and  most  probably  entirely  fictitious. 

As  Washington  followed  the  route  (marked  or  proposed)  of 
the  Ohio  Company,  a few  words  regarding  it  may  not  be  amiss. 
Before  the  Company  adopted  this  route  it  was  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Xeunacofin*  Path,  from  the  fact  that  the  company  ; 
employed  Colonel  Thomas  C resap,  of  Old  Town,  Maryland,  to  [ 
mark  the  road,  and  the  Colonel  hired  a well-known  Delaware  j 
Indian,  named  Nemacolin,  who  resided  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  , 
now  Dunlap’s  Creek,  to  select  the  best  route.  It  was  known  to 
the  Indians  many  years  before,  and  used  by  the  Indian  traders 
as  early,  probably,  as  1740.  It  led  from  the  mouth  of  Will's  | 
Creek  (Cumberland,  Maryland,)  to  the  “forks  of  the  Ohio,” 
(Pittsburgh).  The  Ohio  Company  first  marked  this  road  in 
17(50,  by  blazing  the  trees  and  cutting  away  the  underbrush  j 
and  removing  the  old  dead  and  fallen  timber.  In  1753  they 
improved  and  enlarged  it  at  considerable  expense.  Washing- 
ton took  the  same  route  in  his  campaign  of  1754,  improving 
and  extending  the  road;  and  Braddoek,  also,  in  the  following  J 
year,  completed  it  in  good  condition  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Tur-  I 
tie  Creek,  within  ten  miles  of  Fort  Duqucsne.  Since  that  un-  j 
fortunate  campaign  of  1755  it  has  been  known  as  “ Braddock's 
Road." 

Washington  had  engaged  as  his  principal  assistants  Christo-  > 
pher  (list,  who  had  been  sent  out,  as  already  stated,  by  the 
Ohio  Company;  Jacob  Van  Braam,  a French  interpreter,  and 
John  Davidson,  Indian  interpreter.  He  also  engaged  four  oth- 
ers, named  Henry  Steward,  V illiam  Jenkins,  Burnaby  Currien,  j 
and  John  McQuire- — the  two  latter  being  Indian  traders.  After  j 
arriving  at  the  “forks  of  the  Ohio,"  he  met  the  Indian  chiefs 
at  Logstown,  and  remained  a few  days  to  conciliate  their  friend- 
ship, gather  information,  and  gain  their  assistance  in  proceed- 
ing upon  his  journey.  The  party  set  out,  accompanied  by 
TiUHie/KirUuu , tiie  "Half-King  of  the  Sir  A iition-i."  two  other 
chiefs  and  an  Indian  hunter. 

I 

WASHINGTON  AND  GISTS  JOURNEY  ON  FOOT.  ' 

Washington  took  Mr.  Gist  with  him  as  a companion,  and 
journeyed  on  foot  to  and  from  Fort  La  Bouef,  (now  Waterford, 
Pa.,)  and  in  his  journal,  he  says:  “ I took  my  necessary  papers, 
pulled  oft’  my  clothes,  and  tied  myself  up  in  a watch-coat.  Then 
I took  my  gun  in  hand,  and  pack  on  mv  back,  in  which  were 
my  papers  and  provisions.  I set  out  with  Mr.  Gist,  fitted  in 
the  same  manner,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  December.  The 
day  following,  just  after  we  had  passed  a place  called  Murdering 
Town,  wo  fell  in  with  a party  of  French  Indians  who  had  lain 
in  wait  for  us.  One  of  them  tired  at  Mr.  Gist  or  me.  not  fifteen 
steps  oft',  but  missed.  We  took  the  fellow  into  custody  and  kept 
him  until  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  then  let  him  go,  and 
walked  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  night,  without  making 
any  stops,  that  we  might  get  the  start  so  far  as  to  be  out  of 
reach  ot  their  pursuit  next  day,  since  we  were  well  assured 
they  would  follow  our  track  as  soon  as  it  was  light.  We  con- 
tinued traveling  the  next  day  until  quite  dark,  and  got  to  the  ! 
river,  which  we  expected  to  have  found  frozen,  but  it  was  not ; ! 
the  ice  I suppose  had  broken  up  above,  for  it  was  driving  in 
vast  quantities.  There  was  no  way  for  getting  over  but  on  a 
raft  which  we  set  about  building  with  but  one  poor  hatchet, 
and  finished  just  before  sun-setting.  This  was  a whole  day’s 
work;  we  next  got  it  launched,  then  went  aboard  and  set  off, 
but  before  we  were  half  over  we  were  jammed  in  the  ice  in  such 
a manner  that  we  expected  every  moment  our  raft  to  sink,  and  I 
ourselves  to  perish.  I put  out  my  setting  pole  to  try  to  stop 
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the  raft,  when  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  threw  it  with  so  much 
violence  against  the  pole  that  it  jerked  me  out  into  ten  feet  of 
water,  but  I saved  myself  by  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  raft 
logs.  Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  we  could  not  get  to  shore, 
but  were  obliged,  as  we  were  near  an  island,  to  quit  our  raft 
and  make  for  it.  The  cold  was  so  severe  that  Mr.  Gist  had  all 
his  fingers  and  some  of  his  toes  frozen,  and  the  water  was  so 
shut  tip  that  we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  island  in 
the  morning,  and  went  to  Mr.  Frazier's.  As  we  intended  to 
take  horses,  and  it  taking  some  time  to  find  them,  I went  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Youghingheny  to  visit  Queen  Aliquippa.  I 
made  her  a present  of  a watch-coat  and  a bottle  of  rum.  the 
latter  of  which  she  thought  the  better  present  of  the  two. 
Tuesday,  January  1st.  left  Frazier’s  and  arrived  at  Mr.  Gist’s 
house  at  Monongahela.  The  0th  we  met  seventeen  pack-horses 
with  materials  and  stores  for  the  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio 
(now  Pittsburgh).  The  day  after  we  met  some  families  going 
out  to  settle,  and  this  day  arrived  at  Wlils’  creek  (now  Cum- 
berland). 

History  records  how  successfully  Washington  performed  his 
mission  to  the  French  posts,  and  how  valuable  were  his  ser- 
vices to  the  colonists  and  the  English  government.  He  met 
the  shrewd  French  officers,  obtained  all  the  secrets  of  their  in- 
tentions and  designs,  possessed  himself  of  their  plans,  and 
safely  conveyed  the  valuable  information  to  Governor  Dinwid- 
die.  This  was  the  first  achievement  of  his  eventful  life,  for  it 
was  accomplished  after  many  difficulties,  as  is  shown  by  the 
journals  kept  by  himself  and  Gist,  of  the  daily  events  of  the 
hazardous  mission. 

THE  ALARM  AT  THE  FRENCH  MOVEMENTS — PROMPT  ACTION  OF 
VIRGINIA  AND  HER  PROMINENT  PART  IN  THE  STRUGGLE. 

No  doubt  longer  remained  of  the  intention  of  the  French  in 
their  movements.  Washington’s  journal  was  ordered  to  he 
published,  to  arouse  the  people  of  the  different  colonies  and 
excite  their  indignation.  It  was  reprinted  in  nearly  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  colonies,  republished  in  London,  and  ex- 
tensively read. 

Governor  Dimviddie  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  stating 
that  the  French  were  building  another  fort  at  Venango,  l’a., 
and  that  in  March  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  Mould  be 
ready  to  descend  the  river  with  their  Indian  allies,  lie  also 
sent  expresses  to  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
calling  upon  them  for  assistance  and  prepare  for  the  impending 
crisis. 

Governor  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mas  energetically  la- 
boring with  the  Assembly  to  induce  them  to  make  the  neces- 
sary laws  and  appropriations  against  the  threatened  dangers 
in  the  north  and  west.  But  the  Assembly,  after  a session  in 
which  nothing  was  accomplished,  adjourned  on  the  10th  of 
April  until  the  13th  of  May. 

The  province  of  New  York,  though  perhaps  much  less  inter- 
ested than  Pennsylvania,  did  a little  better  by  appropriating 
five  thousand  pounds  to  aid  Virginia.* 

The  “Old  Dominion"  Mas,  however,  alive  to  its  intersts.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  were  voted  by  the  Assembly  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  volunteers.  Six  companies  were  raised,  at  whose 
head  was  placed  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  n'ith  Washington  as 
lieutenant-colonel.  Two  batteries  of  five  guns  each  Mere  sent 
forward;  stores  of  all  kinds  of  military  supplies  Mere  prepared 
and  sent  on  to  the  frontier.  Thirty  guns  and  eighty  barrels  of 
gunpowder  had  been  forwarded  from  England,  and  these  H’ere 
distributed  in  the  best  manner  for  the  interests  of  the  service. 
Recruiting  Mas  rapidly  going  on  under  the  promise  of  liberal 
grants  of  land  to  volunteers,  and  everything  indicated  a warm 
campaign  preparing  for  the  French  and  their  dusky  allies. 

Early  in  the  season  Captain  William  Trent  had  been  pushed 
forward  M’itli  one  company  to  put  the  road  in  order,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  proceed  to  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  and  construct  a fortifica- 
tion. To  this  end  Ensign  Ward  Mas  hurried  forward  as  early 
as  January,  with  an  advance  party  carrying  intrenching  tools 
and  materials  for  the  contemplated  work';  and  u-e  have  already 
seen  that  Washington  and  Gist  met  this  party  on  their  return 
from  the  French  forts  on  the  6th  of  January. 

The  works  at  the  forks  must  have  been  commenced  during 
the  same  month,  but  with  only  about  forty  men  it -would  neces- 
sarily move  slowly,  so  that  in  the  month  of  April  following, 
when  the  French  appeared  before  the  place,  it  M as  not  vet  de- 
fensible. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  li54,  n’hile  Ensign  Ward’s  party  was 
busily  engaged  upon  their  rising  fortification,  at  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  which  form  the  Ohio,  they  were  suddenly  surpris- 
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ed  by  the  appearance  of  a powerful  force  of  French  and  Indians, 
in  sixty  batteaux,  and  three  hundred  canoes,  with  a formidable 
train  of  artillery,  descending  the  Allegheny  river. 

The  French  commander,  Contrecoeur,  immediately  sent  a 
summons  to  surrender.  Resistance  by  this  feeble  band,  behind 
unfinished  works,  against  a thousand  men,  was  useless;  Ensign 
Ward  surrendered  his  works  the  next  day,  and  passed  up  the 
Monongahela,  on  his  way  to  meet  Washington. 

This  affair  may  be  called  the  first  overt  act  in  the  long  and 
exhausting  war  which  followed,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
France  had  control  over  immense  regions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  but  at  whose  close  she  came  out  shorn  of  her  fairest 
and  wealthiest  colonial  possessions. 

Col.  Washington  had  marched  from  Alexandria  on  the  2d 
day  of  April,  with  two  companies  of  troops,  and  arrived  at 
Will’s  Creek,  where  Cumberland  now  stands,  on  the  17th  of 
April.  He  had  been  joined  on  his  route  by  a company  under 
Captain  Stephens,  and  was  preparing  to  resume  his  march 
when  the  news  reached  him  of  the  surrender  of  the  Forks  to 
the  French.  A consultation  with  his  officers  was  held,  and  ex- 
presses were  sent  to  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  to 
ask  for  reinforcements. 

Washington  advanced  with  his  small  force  with  the  intention 
of  reaching  the  mouth  of  Redstone,  and  there  await  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements.  The  skirmish  with  the  French  in  which  M. 
de  Jumonville  was  killed,  and  the  battle  and  capitulation  of 
Washington  and  the  Great  Meadows,  followed. 

During  this  year  the  French  constructed  Fort  Duquesne, 
and  made  vigorous  efforts  to  strengthen  their  positions  on  the 
Ohio. 

Washington's  campaign — 1754. 

On  the  Oth  of  May,  Washington  arrived  at  the  Little 
Meadows,  where  he  received  information  that  Fort  Duquesne 
had  been  reinforced  with  eight  hundred  men.  On  the  lNfh,  he 
reached  the  Youghioglieny,  where  he  was  delayed  to  construct 
a bridge.  While  here,  he  was  told  by  tin1  Indians  and  some 
traders  that  the  river  was  practicable  for  boats  from  this  point 
to  the  Monongahela,  with  the  exception  of  one  rapid.  Anxious 
for  positive  information,  Washington  embarked  in  a canoe  with 
five  men  on  a voyage  of  discovery,  leaving  the  troops  under  the 
command  of  a subordinate  officer.  The  party  descended  the 
stream  for  a distance  of  thirty  miles,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a 
mountain  defile,  they  were  stopped  bv  a fall,  which  was  im- 
passable. Returning  to  his  men,  Washington  found  a messen- 
ger from  his  old  friend  Tanachtiristm , stilting  that  a detachment 
of  French  had  left  the  fort  and  were  on  their  way  to  attack  the 
first  English  they  met.  This  was  on  the  24th*  of  May.  Aware 
that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  encounter  a strong  force,  he 
determined  to  erect  a hasty  fortification,  and  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  a place  called  the  Great  Meadows,  where  he  threw  up 
an  intrenchment,  cleared  away  the  underbrush,  and  prepared 
what  he  is  said  to  have  called  “a  charming  field  for  an  en- 
counter.” 

M.  La  Force,  the  French  emissary,  was  prowling  in  the  forest 
wdth  a few  Indians  as  a spy  upon  the  English,  and  on  the  27th 
Mr.  Gist  arrived  in  camp  with  information  that  lie  had  seen 
M.  La  Force  with  fifty  men  the  day  before  near  his  place,  and 
had  also  seen  their  tracks  within  five  miles  of  Washington's 
camp.  The  same  night  (27th)  the  half-king,  with  Mtnmni- 
toothu,  and  some  of  his  people  were  encamped  some  six  miles 
from  the  Meadows,  and  sent  Washington  an  express  informing 
him  that  he  had  tracked  the  French  party  to  their  hiding- 
place,  about  a half-mile  from  the  road,  in  an  obscure  and  rocky 
retreat. 

Captain  Adam  Stephens  had  been  detached  with  seventy- 
five  men  in  the  morning  to  look  after  this  party,  and  now 
Washington  determined  to  surprise  them  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, and  accordingly,  setting  out  with  about  forty  men  he  joined 
the  half-king,  and  about  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  2*th  came 
suddenly  upon  the  enemy.  Both  parties  discovered  each  other 
at  the  same  instant,  and  the  French  flew  to  their  arms,  and, 
according  to  Washington,  commenced  firing.  After  a short  and 
sharp  conflict,  in  which  ten  of  the  French  were  killed,  besides 
the  commander,  M.  Jumonville,  the  remainder  surrendered. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  M.  La  Force,  M.  Drouillon,  and  two 
cadets.  The  total  casualties  to  the  French  wrere  tenf  killed 
and  twenty-two  taken  prisoners.  A Canadian  escaped  and  car- 
ried the  news  to  Fort  Duquesne.  Of  Washington’s  force  one 
was  killed  and  three  wounded.  The  Indians  escaped  unhurt. 

+Monongahela  of  Old.  Loosing  says  the  23d,  and  Mr.  N.  B.  Craig  Bays  on  the  27th. 
fOiher  accounts  Bay  eleven  killed. 


The  controversy  which  grew  out  of  this  affair,  regarding  the 
objects  of  M.  Jumonville  and  his  death,  is  familiar  to  all  stu- 
dents of  history.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that,  after  a 
careful  investigation  of  all  the  facts  and  documents  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  the  character  of  Washington  remains  un- 
sullied. 

This  was  Washington’s  first  battle-ground,  and  not  Fort 
Necessity,  as  is  generally  stated.  This  occurred  on  the  2Kth  of 
May,  nearly  six  weeks  prior  to  the  encounter  with  M.  de 
Villiers,  which  occurred  on  the  Md  of  July  following. 

The  news  of  this  encounter  was  carried  to  Contrecour,  at 
Fort  Duquesne,  and  immediate  preparations  were  made  to  take 
summary  vengeance  on  Washington  and  his  troops.  The  In- 
dians Iriendlv  to  the  English  forsaw  at  once  that  they  were 
involved  by  the  action  of  the  Half-King  in  taking  part  in  the 
surprise  of  Jumonville,  and  they  immediately  began  to  flock 
with  their  families  to  Washington,  who  at  once  proceeded  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  his  fort  at  the  Great  Meadows. 

About  this  time  news  was  received  of  the  death  of  Col.  Fry  at 
Will's  Creek,  which  event  left  Washington  chief  in  command 
of  the  expedition. 

Expresses  were  sent  back  to  hurry  up  the  artillery  and  rein- 
forcements. and  every  preparation  made  for  a vigorous  defense. 

On  the  ffth  of  June,  Major  Muse  arrived  with  the  remainder 
of  the  Virginia  regiment  and  the  swivels  and  ammunition. 
The  two  New  York  companies,  and  one  from  North  Carolina, 
failed  to  arrive  : and  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  nothing  whatever  was  done  by  that  Province. 

Washington  used  every  exertion  to  prepare  for  the  crisis;  he 
sent  Gist  out  to  try  and  get  the  artillerv  hauled  forward  by 
Pennsylvania  teams,  but  only  ten  of  the  small  guns  (four- 
jMiunders)  in  use  in  those  days  got  as  far  as  Will’s  Creek.  On 
the  10th  of  June  lie  was  joined  by  Captain  Maekav  with  the 
•South  Carolina  company,  whom  lie  put  in  command  of  his  fort, 
and  with  his  Virginia  troops,  the  swivels,  a few  wagons,  and 
stores,  set  out  on  the  Kith  for  Redstone. 

On  the  27th  of  June  a party  of  seventy  men  was  sent  forward 
under  Captain  Lewis  to  endeavor  to  cut  a road  from  Gist's  to 
the  mouth  of  Redstone ; and  Captain  Poison  was  sent  with  his 
company  to  reconnoitre.  Meanwhile,  Washington  advanced  to 
(list  s settlement  with  his  headquarters. 

Scouts  were  kept  continually  in  advance,  and  they  frequently 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Duquesne  itself,  so  that  Washing- 
ton was  fully  informed  of  all  the  enemy’s  movements.  These 
brought  information  that  on  the  2Nth  of  June  a strong  French 
toree,  accompanied  by  a considerable  number  of  Indians,  in  all 
amounting  to  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  men,  had 
left  the  fort  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Washington,  under  the 
command  of  M.  Coulon  de  Villiers.  half-brother  of  Jumonville, 
killed  in  the  skirmish  of  Mav  2*. 

The  y went  up  the  Monongahela  in  j>irogiwx  (big  canoes),  and 
on  the  MOtli  came  to  the  Hangard,  at  tin*  mouth  of  Redstone, 
and  encamped  on  rising  ground,  about  two  musket-shots  from 
it.  This  Hangard  (built  the  last  winter  by  Captain  Trent  as 
a store-house  for  the  Ohio  Company)  is  dose  ribed  by  M.  de  Vil- 
liers as  a ‘‘sort  of  fort  built  of  logs,  one  upon  another,  well 
notched  in,  about  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide.”* 

At  this  juncture  a council  of  war  was  held  in  the  camp  of 
Washington,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  fall  back  to  the  Great 
Meadows,  and  if  possible  to  continue  their  retreat  over  the 
; mountains.  But  on  their  arrival  at  the  Meadows  it  was  found 
that  the  number  and  condition  of  the  horses  would  make  it  ini* 

; jKissible,  and  they  concluded  to  make  a stand  and  fight  it  out 
in  the  best  manner  possible. 

1 Hearing  that  Washington  was  intrenching  himself,  M.  de 
\ illiers  left  his  stores,  p//’<«/uc*,  and  heavv  baggage  at  the  Han- 
| gard,  and  made  a rapid  night-march  with  the  expectation  of 
J surprising  the  young  “ buckskin  colonel." 

The  French  commander  had  been  told  that  Washington  was 
■ fortifying  at  Gist's ; but  on  his  arrival  there,  on  the  morning 
of  the  2d,  the  gray  dawn  revealed  only  the  half-finished  fort. 
The  disappointed  Villiers,  supposing  Washington  to  be  on  a 
j rapid  retreat,  was  about  to  return  to  Fort  Duquesne,  when  a 
i cowardly  deserter  from  the  Great  Meadows  came  in  and  inform- 
ed him  of  Washington’s  condition.  Putting  the  traitor  under 
• guard,  with  a promise  of  death  or  reward,  as  his  story  should 
i prove  true  or  false,  De  Villiers  pushed  on  in  pursuit. 

On  the  morning  of  July  Md,  the  French  appeared  and  opened 
I fire  at  long  range  upon  the  work,  which  had  been  put  in  as 
ood  state  of  defense  as  the  time  would  allow.  Washington  at 
rst  formed  his  men  outside  the  works,  as  if  to  offer  the  enemy 


^Monongahela  of  old. 
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battle;  but  failing  to  draw  them  from  the  timber,  he  withdrew 
into  the  fort.  The  defenders  were  now  in  a desperate  situation. 
With  only  a few  worn-out  horses,  and  provisions  for  but  four 
or  five  days,  surrounded  by  a numerous  and  confident  enemy, 
their  condition  was  discouraging  in  the  extreme.  A desultory 
warfare  ensued  and  continued  during  the  day.  The  enemv 
poured  in  a galling  fire  from  the  covert  of  the  woods,  to  which 
the  garrison  responded  as  best  they  could,  but  with  very  little 
effect.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents  during  the  entire  day;  but  an 
irregular  fire  was  kept  up  until  dark,  s<x»n  after  which  (about 
eight  o'clock)  the  French  requested  a parley;  but  Washington, 
fearing  it  might  be  some  artifice  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  fort,  declined,  when  the  request  was  repeated,  with  the 
desire  that  an  officer  might  be  sent  to  them,  under  an  engage- 
ment of  his  safety  by  M.  de  Villiers.  Upon  this  Washington 
dispatched  Captain  Van  Braam,  who  returned  twice  with  inad- 
missible conditions;  but  the  third  time  brought  terms  which 
were  accepted. 

According  to  this  agreement,  the  garrison  was  to  march  out 
of  the  fort  on  the  following  morning  with  the  honors  of  war, 
drums  beating  and  colors  Hying,  taking  everything  they  pos- 
sessed, except  their  artillery,  and  to  retire  without  molestation 
from  the  French  or  Indians  to  the  inhabited  parts  of  Virginia. 

Completely  worn  down  and  exhausted,  the  sorry  command  of 
Washington  filed  out  of  the  works  on  the  morning  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1754,  and,  carrying  their  wounded,  made  the  best 
of  their  way  to  Will’s  Creek,  the  nearest  point  where  they 
could  obtain  supplies. 

Some  writers  state  that  a body  of  Indians  fell  upon  them 
soon  after  leaving  the  fort  and  commenced  plundering  their 
baggage,  whereupon  Washington  ordered  everything  which 
they  could  not  carry  upon  their  backs  to  be  destroyed. 

The  French  destroyed  the  works  and  commenced  their  return 
march  to  Fort  Duquesne.  At  Gist’s,  on  the  5th,  they  destroyed 
everything  and  burned  the  Hangard  at  Redstone  on  the  (4th, 
and  reached  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  7th,  having,  as  De  Villiers 
says  in  his  Journal,  “destroyed  all  the  settlements  they  found.'’ 


i 


CHRISTOPHER  HIST. 

| 

From  a speech  delivered  by  Hon.  James  Vcech,  at  Mount 
Braddock,  at  a railroad  celebration,  July  4,  1S5!),  we  take  a few 
extracts  relating  to  Christopher  Gist,  one  of  the  most  noted  1 
pioneers  that  appeared  on  the  stage  during  the  troublous  times 
from  1750  to  17<SJ: 

“He  (Gist)  was  a native  of  England,  and  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  he  had  been  educated  for  priest's  orders  in  the  Eng-  ‘ 
lish  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  certainly  a woodsman  of  the  j 
highest  order,  hardy  and  fearless,  a good  judge  of  land,  a good 
surveyor,  and  well  versed  in  Indian  management  and  diplo- 
macy.” ; 

Speaking  of  the  Ohio  Company's  route,  he  says,  “By  this 
route,  in  1752,  doubtless  came  Gist  and  the  Virginia  Com  mis-  ! 
sioners  to  the  Logs  town  treaty;  and  on  his  return  therefrom, 
believing  that  success  was  going  to  attend  the  Company’s  I 
scheme,  he  selected  yonder  slope,  southeast  of  the  Mount  Brad- 
dock  Mansion,  as  his  future  residence.  It  was  a princely  site,  ' 
and  would  be  a convenient  station  for  the  Company. 

After  the  termination  of  Washington's  unfortunate  campaign  i 
of  1754,  it  appears  that  the  French  broke  up  Gist's  settlement  ! 
and  destroyed  all  his  improvements.  No  doubt  the  settlers  Hed 
toward  the  older  settlements  farther  east.  It  would  seem,  how-  1 
ever,  that  Gist  was  not  discouraged,  for  we  find  him  again  at 
his  chosen  location  upon  the  advance  of  Braddock's  army  the 
next  year. 

In  speaking  of  Washington’s  sickness  and  his  journey  to 
rejoin  Braddock,  Judge  Veech  says,  “Doubtless  Washington, 
with  that  convoy,  rnrumjx'd  nt  Gixt'x  on  the  night  of  July  4,  1755." 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  next  day  after  the  battle,  the  strug- 
gling remnants  of  that  proud  army,  encumbered  with  wounded 
and  all  the  debris  of  a defeated  and  terribly  decimated  band, 
bivouacked  at  Gist’s.  Probably  Gist  again  broke  up  his  settle- 
ment and  retired  from  the  border. 

The  Judge  closes  his  account  of  him  as  follows:  “While  the 
French  and  Indians  ruled  here — from  the  repulse  of  Braddock 
until  Pontiac’s  great  conspiracy  was  quelled,  and  Bouquet  had, 
at  Bushy  Run  and  the  Muskingum,  taught  the  savages  sub- 
mission—Gist  was  busied  elsewhere.  He  became  captain  of  a 
company  of  scouts  on  the  Potomac  frontier  in  1756,  and  soon 
after  was  made  Deputy  Indian  Agent  in  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment,— ‘a  service  for  which,'  said  Colonel  Washington,  ‘I  know 
of  no  person  so  well  qualified.’  In  that  station  he  continued 
during  the  war. 


“It  is  believed  that  he  returned  here  for  a short  period  about 
1766,  but  only  to  seat  his  family,  and  return  to  die  in  the  sunny 
South, — but  where  and  when  are  unknown.” 

braddock’s  defeat — 1755. 

War  had  not  yet  been  declared  by  the  two  nations;  the  con- 
flict had  thus  far  been  carried  on  by  the  colonies;  but  the 
British  government,  perceiving  that  a contest,  more  severe 
than  had  yet  been  seen,  must  soon  take  place  in  America, 
at  once  took  measures  to  prosecute  the  conflict.  Edward  Brad- 
dock, an  officer  of  distinction,  arrived  in  Chesapeake  bay,  with 
two  regiments  on  the  20th  of  February,  1755.  He  had  been 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  British  and  provincial 
forces  in  America.  At  his  request  the  colonial  governors  met 
him  in  council  at  Alexandria,  and  planned  three  separate  ex- 
peditions against  the  French.  The  western  expedition  was  to 
be  led  by  Braddock,  but  was  delayed  in  getting  started  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  provisions  and  supplies. 

He  finally  began  his  march  from  Will’s  creek  (Cumberland) 
on  the  10th  of  June  1755,  with  about  two  thousand  men,  British 
and  provincials.  Anxious  to  reach  Fort  Duquesne  before  the 
garrison  should  receive  reinforcements,  he  made  forced  marches 
with  twelve  hundred  men,  leaving  Colonel  Dunbar,  his  second 
in  command,  to  follow  with  the  remainder,  and  the  wagons. 
Colonel  Washington  had  consented  to  act  as  Braddock’s  aid,  and 
to  him  was  given  the  command  of  the  provincials.  Knowing, 
far  better  than  Braddock,  the  perils  of  their  march  and  the 
kind  of  warfare  they  might  expect,  he  ventured,  modestly,  to 
give  advice,  founded  upon  his  experience.  But  the  haughty 
general  would  listen  to  no  suggestions,  especially  from  a pro- 
vincial subordinate.  This  obstinacy  resulted  in  his  ruin. 
When  within  ten  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  while  marching 
at  noon-day,  on  the  Dth  of  July,  in  fancied  security,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Monongahela,  a volley  of  bullets  and  a cloud 
of  arrows  assailed  the  advanced  guard,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gage.  They  came  from  a thicket  and  ravine  close  bv, 
where  a thousand  dusky  warriors  lay  in  ambush.  Again 
Washington  asked  permission  to  fight  according  to  the  provin- 
cial custom,  but  was  refused.  Braddock  must  manoeuver  ac- 
cording to  European  tactics, or  not  at  all.  For  three  hours, deadly 
volley  after  volley  fell  upon  the  British  columns,  while  Brad- 
dock  attempted  to  maintain  order,  where  all  was  confusion. 
The  slain  soon  covered  the  ground.  Every  mounted  officer  but 
Washington  was  killed  or  maimed,  and  finally  the  really  brave 
Braddock  himself,  after  having  several  horses  shot  under  him, 
was  mortally  wounded.* 

Washington  remained  unhurt.  Under  his  direction  the  pro- 
vincials rallied,  while  the  regulars,  seeing  their  General  fall, 
were  fleeing  in  great  confusion.  The  provincials  covered  their 
retreat  so  gallantly  that  the  enemy  did  not  follow.  A week 
afterward  Washington  read  the  impressive  funeral  service  of 
the  Anglican  Church  over  the  corpse  of  Braddock,  by  torch- 
light, July  15,  1755;  and  he  was  buried,  where  his  grave  may 
now  he  seen,  near  the  National  Road,  between  the  fifty-third 
and  fifty-fourth  mile  from  Cumberland,  in  Maryland.  Colonel 
Dunbar  received  the  flying  troops,  and  marched  to  Philadelphia 
in  August  with  the  broken  companies.  Washington,  with  the 
provincials,  went  back  to  Virginia.  Thus  ended  Braddock's 
expedition  of  1755. 

The  unfortunate  campaign  and  defeat  of  Braddock  left  the 
French  in  complete  possession  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  entire 
northwestern  country. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  STRUHOLE — FINAL  DEFEAT  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

During  1756  a successful  expedition  was  made  by  Col.  Arm- 
strong against  the  hostile  Indians  at  Kittanning,  which  mate- 
rially cheeked  their  ravages  against  the  settlement. 

Aside  from  the  success  of  Col.  Armstrong  at  Kittanning  dur- 
ing the  years  1755,  1756  and  1757,  the  English  suffered  a series 
of  defeats,  following  each  other  in  regular  succession,  until 
despondency  had  seized  upon  the  public  mind  throughout  the 
colonies. 

The  changes  in  the  British  cabinet  in  1757  brought  forward 
the  great  William  Pitt  as  prime  minister,  and  his  vigorous 
policy  and  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  colonies  changed  the  aspect  of 


•Braddock  was  shot  by  Thomas  Faucett,  one  of  the  provincial  soldiers.  His  plea  was  self- 
preservation.  Braddock  had  issued  a positive  order,  that  none  of  the  English  should  protect 
themselves  behind  trees,  as  the  French  and  Indians  did.  Faucett’s  brother  had  taken  such 
position,  and  when  Braddock  perceived  it,  he  struck  him  to  the  earth  with  hia  sword.  Thomas 
on  seeing  his  brother  fall,  shot  Braddock- in  the  back,  and  then  the  provincials,  fighting  as 
they  pleased,  were  saved  from  utter  destruction— Louing. 
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the  war  in  America.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1758,  a formidable 
English  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and  twelve  thousand 
troops,  arrived  at  Halifax,  under  command  of  Gen.  Amherst, 
who  was  second  in  command  to  Gen.  Abercrombie.  Animated 
by  hope,  and  cheered  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  new  ministry, 
the  colonies  took  active  measures  to  raise  men  and  money.  The 
result  was,  an  army  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men  was  col-  ( 
lected,  the  greatest  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  new  world, 
and  of  whom  over  twenty  thousand  were  provincials.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign  embraced  three  expeditions.  The  first 
against  Louisburg,  in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton;  the  second 
against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  and  the  third  against 
Fort  Duquesne. 

The  first  of  these  expeditions,  under  Gen.  Amherst,  was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Louisburg  was  captured. 
The  second,  under  Gen.  Abercrombie  in  person,  was  repulsed 
in  the  first  engagement  with  a loss  of  two  thousand  men.  killed 
and  wounded;  but  subsequently  a detachment  from  his  army 
captured  Fort  Frontenac,  Canada,  (where  Kingston  now  stands) 
with  a large  quantity  of  cannon,  small  arms,  provisions  and 
military  stores. 

The  third  expedition,  against  Duquesne  and  the  relief  of  the 
frontier  of  western  Pennsylvania,  was  entrusted  to  the  com- 
mand of  General  Forbes. 

For  this  expedition,  a large  portion  of  the  army  was  collected 
together  at  Philadelphia.  The  total  force  under  Forbes  was 
something  over  seven  thousand  men.  Washington  was  ordered 
to  join  the  army  in  July  with  his  Virginia  regiment.  Major 
Halket,  son  of  Sir  Peter,' killed  at  Monongahela,  and  Sir  John 
St.  Clair  were  on  the  General's  staff,  the  latter  as  Quarter- 
master-General. 

It  was  late  in  the  season  when  the  army  of  General  Forbes 
got  started  upon  the  march.  They  left  Carlisle  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  and  moved  to  Raystown,  where  Col.  Roquet  was 
posted  with  the  advance.  A new  route  being  selected,  which 
had  to  be  constructed  as  the  army  advanced,  it  was  late  in  the 
fall  before  the  main  body  reached’  the  scene  of  action.  History 
records  the  memorable  events  of  this  expedition  much  more 
fully  than  we  are  enabled  to  give  in  this  connection.  The  ad- 
vance, under  Major  Grant,  which  had  been  recklessly  pushed 
forward  and  attacked  the  fort,  was  a repetition  of  the  defeat  of 
Braddock  and  the  misfortune  of  the  Great  Meadows.  But  as 
the  main  army  of  General  Forbes  advanced  in  its  close  approach 
upon  Fort  Duquesne,  the  Indians  who  had  watched  its  progress 
reported  to  the  French  that  “ they  were  as  numerous  as  the 
trees  of  the  woods.”  This  so  terrified  the  French,  that  thev  set 
fire  to  their  magazines,  barracks,  Ac.,  and  pushed  off  in  their 
boats,  “some  up  the  Allegheny  and  some  down  the  Ohio." 

Washington,  at  the  head  of  his  command,  took  possession  of 
the  abandoned  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  25th  of  November,  175, S. 
Being,  mostly  destroyed,  a new  fortification  was  thrown  up  on 
the  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  named  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the 
great  minister,  and  a garrison  stationed  there  under  the  Com- 
mand of  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer  of  Virginia. 

That  portion  of  the  French  who  retreated  up  the  Allegheny 
remained  at  Venango  until  the  following  summer,  when  the 
fall  of  Niagara  compelled  them  to  hastily  evacuate,  and  forever 
abandon  all  claim  to  the  Ohio  valley. 

In  July,  1759,  about  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  French 
from  Venango,  General  Stanwix  arrived  at  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio,  and  proceeded  to  construct  a larger  and  more  permanent 
fortification,  which,  we  have  before  stated,  was  named  in  honor 
of  the  “great  Commoner,”  Fort  Pitt. 

With  the  fall  of  Duquesne,  the  capture  of  Niagara,  and  the 
abandonment  of  Venango,  La  Bumf  and  Presque  Isle,  all  direct 
contest  between  the  English  and  French  in  the  west  was  at  an 
end.  With  the  defeat  of  the  French  the  hostility  of  the  Indians 
abated,  and  comparative  peace  was  restored  to  the  western 
frontier. 

Thus  were  the  French  compelled  to  yield  to  the  inevitable; 
their  dream  of  extended  empire  was  dispelled,  and  they  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  claim,  never  again  to  assert  power  in 
these  hills  and  valleys.  The  wilderness  that  had  been  so  sud- 
denly transformed  into  the  pomp  and  parade  of  a European 
camp,  no  longer  resounded  with  the  echoes  and  shouts  of  French 
soldiers,  but  resumed  its  normal  condition  after  their  retreating 
footsteps,  and  knew  them  no  more  forever. 

In  1760,  General  Moncton  visited  Fort  Pitt  and  held  a treaty 
with  the  Indians,  by  which  he  obtained  their  consent  for  the 
English  to  build  posts  within  the  wild  lands. 


CHAPTER  X. 

INDIAN  OUTBREAK  OF  1760 — PONTIAr's  CONSPIRACY — ROqUETS 
EXPEDITION  — HIS  TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANS  IN  1764— ,|0I-R. 
NAL  OF  H HORDE  CKOOIIAN.  WHO  WAS  SENT  TO  EXPLORE  THE 
OHIO  VALLEY  IN  1765 — W AslII.NOTON  S JOURNAL  OF  HIS  TOUR 
TO  THE  OHIO  IN  1770. 

fllE  fierce  scenes  which  took  place  for  the  mastery  and  jxis- 
Session  of  the  Ohio  valley  during  the  period  of  the  Seven 
' Years'  War  had  barely  subsided,  when  smothered  murmers 
of  discontent  began  to  be  audible  among  the  Indian  tribes.  Lur- 
ing that  period  the  Ihhnntrr * and  Shutntnw , once  the  faithful 
allies  of  William  Penn,  had  boon  effectually  seduced  hv  French 
blandishments;  and  the  Imt/iioi*  had  ben  greatly  alienated  from 
their  former  friendship  for  the  English,  and  well  nigh  taken 
part  against  the  colonists.  The  remote  nations  of  the  west  had 
also  joined  in  the  war,  descending  in  their  canoes  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  France.  All  these 
tribes  entertained  against  the  English  that  rancorous  enmity 

which  an  Indian  always  feels  against  those  to  whom  he  has 

been  opposed  in  war.  Luder  these  circumstances,  it  behooved 
the  English  to  use  the  utmost  care  in  their  conduct  towards 
i the  Indian  tribes.  During  the  conflict  with  France,  the  Indian 
pdiev  of  the  English  was  one  of  comparative  indifference, 
; and  when  the  war  had  ceased  the  friendship  of  the  tribes 

! seemed  a matter  of  no  consequence.  They  were  not  only 

treated  with  neglect,  but  the  intentions  of  the  English  soon 
became  apparent  to  the  aboriginal  mind.  The  presents, which 
it  had  always  been  customary  to  give  them  at  stated  intervals, 
were  in  a great  measure  withheld,  and  many  of  the  agents  and 
officers  ot  the  government  frequently  appropriated  the  presents 
to  themselves,  and  afterwards  sold  them  to  the  Indians  at  ex- 
orbitant prices. 

\\  hen  the  French  were  in  possession,  they  supplied  the  sur- 
rounding Indians  with  guns,  ammunition,  and  clothing  with  a 
shrewd  liberality.  This  occurred  to  such  an  extent  as  to  culti- 
vate among  the  tribes  a taste  tor  European  goods,  cause  them 
to  forget  the  garments  and  the  use  of  the  weapins  of  their  fore- 
fathers. and  to  depend  in  a great  degree  oil  the  whites  for  siqe 
port.  All  along  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  they  had  become 
dependent  upon  the  French  posts  for  their  arms  and  clothing. 
\\  hen  these  supplies  were  withheld  a calamity  overtook  them 
for  which  they  were  illy  prepared,  and  want,  suffering  and 
death  followed  as  a natural  consequence.  To  this  grievance 
was  added  the  general  conduct  of  the  English  lur-traders. many 
j "f  whom,  with  their  employes,  were  men  of  the  coarsest  stamp, 
f and  guilty  of  numerous  acts  of  rapacity,  violence,  and  unseru- 
j puhms  conduct.  1 hey  cheated,  cursed,  and  plundered  the 
, the  Indians,  outraged  their  families,  and  whim  compared  with 
the  French  traders,  whose  conduct  was  more  politic,  they  pre- 
| sen  ted  a most  unfavorable  example  of  the  character  of  their 
nation. 

; But  a still  greater  cause  tor  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
tribes  was  the  intrusion  of  settlers  upon  their  lands,  which  was 
constantly  producing  and  renewing  Indian  jealousy  and  hos- 
tility’. The  I)tl<i ii'ti rrs  and  Shu tru m ar  became  aroused  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  desperation.  Their  best  lands  had  been  in- 
vaded, and  all  remonstrances  had  been  fruitless.  They  viewed 
with  wrath  and  tear  tin1  stcadv  progress  of  the  white  man, 
whose  settlements  had  passed  the  Susquehanna,  and  were  fast 
extending  to  the  Alleghenies,  eating  awav  the  forest  like  a 
spreading  canker.  The  Snu-us  were  likewise  especially  in- 
censed at  English  intrusion,  and  by  their  contract  with  the 
French  they  were  greatly  stimulated  in  their  prejudice  and 
animosity. 

Pontiac's  conspiracy. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1765,  it  appears  to  have  been  an- 
nounced to  the  tribes,  that  by  the  terms  of  peace  between  the 
two  nations,  the  King  of  France  had  ceded  all  their  country  to 
the  King  of  England,  withouteven  asking  their  consent  or  per- 
mission. This  greatly  increased  their  enmity,  and  at  once  ex- 
cited a ferment  of  indignation  among  them.  Within  a few 
weeks  a plot  was  matured,  such  as  was  never,  before  or  since, 
conceived  or  executed  by  a North  American  Indian.  The  grand 
scheme  was  to  attack  all  the  forts  upon  the  same  day;  then, 
having  destroyed  their  garrisons,  to  turn  upon  the  defenceless 
frontier,  and  ravage  and  lav  waste  the  settlement,  until,  as 
many  of  the  Indians  fondly  believed,  the  English  should  all  be 
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driven  into  the  sea,  and  the  country  restored  to  its  primitive 
owners. 

It  was  difficult  to  determine  which  tribe  was  first  to  raise  the 
cry  of  war;  all  the  savages  of  the  backwoods  were  ripe  for  an 
outbreak,  and  the  movements  seemed  almost  simultaneous. 
Pontiac,  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawa*,  is  credited  as  the  author 
of  the  great  plan  of  the  simultaneous  attack  along  the  entire 
border,  by  which  all  the  posts  and  garrisons  were  to  be  captur- 
ed on  the  same  day.  Pontiar  was  one  of  the,  most  famous  chiefs 
known  in  Indian  annals,  and  was  pre-eminently  endowed  with 
all  the  attributes  for  a great  leader  among  the  tribes.  He  began 
preparing  for  his  conspiracy  before  the  close  of  1702,  and  he 
sent  messengers  to  the  different  nations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
centrating all  the  western  tribes  in  one  great  effort  to  drive  out 
the  English.  The  scheme  had  been  arranged  with  accuracy  to 
strike  every  English  post  at  the  same  moment,  giving  no  time 
for  one  to  assist  another,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  a rapid 
and  relentless  war  throughout  the  settlements.  He  reserved 
for  himself  the  attack  on  Detroit,  and  made  a regular  siege  of 
the  place.  Hi-  neglected  no  expedient  that  savage  warfare 
could  invent,  and  obtained  food  for  his  warriors  from  the  Cana- 
dians by  issuing  promissory  notes  drawn  upon  birch  bark  and 
signed  with  the  figure  of  an  otter,  which  were  all  redeemed. 
Though  the  attack  on  Detroit  resulted  in  a failure,  by  the  gar- 
rison being  apprised  of  the  approaching  danger,  the  plot  was 
generally  successful  along  the  border. 

The  storm  fell  nearly  simultaneously,  like  the  simoon  of  the 
Suhy.ni,  upon  all  the  English  fortifications.  Mackinaw,  La  Bay, 
and  St.  Joseph,  on  or  near  Lake  Michigan;  Miami,  on  the 
Maumee;  Ouiatenon,  on  the  Wabash ;'  Sandusky,  Presq  Isle, 
Le  Bo-iif,  and  Venango,  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages. 
Only  Detroit,  Fort  Pitt,  and  Niagara  escaped.  Niagara  was 
deemed  too  strong,  and  was  not  molested.  Detroit  very  nearly 
fell  by  treachery,  but  an  Indian  girl  revealed  to  Major  Oladw in 
the  plan  of  Pontiar  and  the  fort  was  saved.  Foiled  in  his  at- 
tempt, Pontiar  sat  down  before  the  place  and  deliberately  be- 
sieged it  for  many  months,  and  had  it  not  been  for  its  water 
communications,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen. 

The  Ottairax,  Haro  ns,  and  Paftairaltamirx  took  the  lead  in  the 
Northwest,  and  the  IMairarr *,  Sha iranr.tr,  Sriaras  and  others,  bore 
the  brunt  in  the  region  of  the  Ohio  valley. 

On  the  27th  of  May  bands  of  Indians,  Hushed  with  their 
victories,  appeared  before  Fort  Pitt,  but  failing  to  deceive  the 
commandant  and  gain  possession  by  treachery,  they  postponed 
their  attack  until  late  in  July,  when  they  made  a furious 
assault  with  a large  force.  They  crawled  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  and  dug  holes  with  their  knives  in  the  bank,  to  shelter 
themselves  from  tin-  fire  of  the  garrison.  From  these  a constant 
fire  was  poured  upon  the  fort  for  many  days.  But  the  brave 
garrison  ably  defended  the  fort,  and  about  August  first  a rumor 
reached  the  Indians  that  a large  army  was  coming  to  their  relief, 
when  the  assailants  abandoned  the  siege  and  penetrated  farther 
to  the  east. 

On  receipt  of  the  first  rumors  of  the  impending  Indian  out- 
break, 8ir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  the  English  Commander-in-chief, 
was  stationed  at  New  York,  and  Colonel  Henry  Boquet,  a brave 
and  talented  officer,  then  in  Philadelphia,  prepared  to  leave 
with  an  army  and  march  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt. 

Col.  Boquet  started  from  Philadelphia  with  a force  of  about 
five  hundred  men  and  reached  Carlisle  on  the  first  of  July, 
where  lie  found  the  whole  settlement  in  a panic,  the  country 
deserted,  trad  the  wretched  and  famishing  people  crowded  into 
the  town  for  protection.  Here  he  rested  fora  number  of  days 
to  gather  supplies,  and  again  resumed  his  march.  He  encoun- 
tered the  Indians  in  the  hotly  contested  battle  of  Bushy  Hun, 
where,  under  the  lead  of  the  Snara  chief,  (liij/axnt/ia,  they  fought 
with  a desperation  seldom  equaled  in  the  annals  of  savage  war- 
fare. Aftef  a struggle  which  lasted  nearly  two  days,  Colonel 
Boq net’s  genius  and  tin-  superior  discipline  of  veteran  soldiers 
prevailed,  and  his  command  finally  reached  Fort  Pitt  in  August 
of  that  year. 

The  campaign  against  the  Indians  terminated  successfully  at 
the  end  of  1763.  The  signal  victory  gained  over  them  by  Col. 
Boquet,  at  Bushy  Run.  had  so  dismayed  them  that  they  not 
not  only  ceased  their  attacks  upon  the  settlements,  but  with- 
drew from  the  frontiers,  retreating  far  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  not 
returning  to  this  region  until  after  the  treaties  of  peace  of  the 
following  year,  made  by  him  with  them  on  the  Muskingum. 

Col.  Boquet  remained  at  Fort  Pitt  until  October  3d,  1764, 
when  he  marched  into  the  territory  of  Ohio  to  the  forks  of  the 
Muskingum  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  regulars  and  provincials, 
to  further  punish  the  Delmixires,  S/iaicanese  and  other  tribes. 

The  order  of  march  was  as  follows:  A corps  of  Virginia  vol- 
7 — b.  & j.  cos. 
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un titers  advanced  in  front,  detaching  three  scouting  parties, 
one  of  them  preceded  bv  a guide,  marched  in  the  center  path 
which  the  army  was  to  follow.  The  other  two  extended  them- 
selves in  a line  abreast, on  the  right  and  left,  to  scour  the  woods 
on  the  Hanks.  Under  cover  of  this  advance  guard  the  axrnen 
and  two  companies  of  infantry  followed  in  three  divisions  to 
clear  the  sidepaths  and  cut  a road  in  which  the  main  army 
and  the  convoy  marched  as  follows:  The  front  face  of  the 
square,  composed  of  parts  of  two  regiments,  marched  in  single 
file  in  the  right-hand  path,  and  a Pennsylvania  regiment 
marched  in  the  same  manner  in  the  left-hand  path.  A reserve 
corps  of  grenadiers  followed  in  the  paths  and  they  likewise  by 
a second  battalion  of  infantry.  All  these  troops  covered  the 
convoy  which  marched  between  them  in  the  center  path  or 
main  road.  A company  of  horsemen  and  a corps  of  Virginia 
volunteers  followed,  forming  the  rear  guard.  The  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  in  single  file,  Hanked  the  side  paths  opposite  the 
convoy.  Tin-  ammunition  and  tools  were  placed  in  the  rear  of 
the  first,  column,  which  were  followed  by  the  baggage  and  tents. 
The  cattle  and  sheep  came  after  the  baggage  in  the  center  road, 
properly  guarded.  The  provisions  came  next  on  pack-horses. 
The  troops  were  ordered  to  observe  the  most  profound  silence, 
and  the  men  to  march  at  two  yards  distance  from  each  other. 
By  marching  in  this  order,  if  attacked,  the  whole  force  could 
be  easily  thrown  into  a hollow  square,  with  the  baggage,  pro- 
visions, Ac.,  in  the  center. 

From  the  day  of  starting  to  the  9th  was  occupied  in  reaching 
camp  number  seven,  by  way  of  Logstown,  Big  Beaver  and 
Little  Beaver. 

Col.  Boq  net’s  journal  proceeds  as  follows  : 

“ Turxilai/,  October  9th.  In  this  day’s  march,  the  path  di- 
vided into  two  branches,  that  to  the  southwest  leading  to  the 
lower  towns  upon  the  Muskingum.  In  the  forks  of  the  path 
stand  several  trees  painted  by  the  Indians  in  a hieroglyphic 
manner,  denoting  the  number  of  wars  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged,  and  the  particulars  of  their  success  in  prisoners  and 
scalps.  The  camp  No.  <S  lies  on  a run,  and  level  piece  of  ground, 
with  Yellow  creek  close  on  the  left, and  a rising  ground  near  the 
rear  of  the  right  face.  The  path,  after  the  army  left  the  forks, 
was  so  brushy  and  entangled  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  all 
the  wav  before  them,  and  also  to  lay  several  bridges,  in  order  to 
make  it  passable  for  the  horses;  so  that  this  day  they  proceeded 
only  five  miles,  three  quarters  and  seventy  perches. 

Widnrsilo !/,  10th.  Marched  one  mile,  with  Yellow  creek  on 
the  left  at  a small  distance  all  the  way,  and  crossed  at  a good 
ford  fifty  feet  wide;  proceeding  through  an  alternate  succession 
of  small  hills  and  rich  vales,  finely  watered  with  rivulets,  to 
camp  No.  9,  seventy  miles  and  sixty  perches  in  the  whole. 

J “ Thnrsilai/,  11th.  Crossed  a branch  of  Muskingum  river 
about  fifty  feet  wide,  the  country  much  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed above,  discovering  a good  deal  of  free-stone.  The  camp 
No.  10,  had  this  branch  of  the  river  parallel  to  its  left  face,  and 
lies  ten  miles  one-quarter  and  forty  perches  from  the  former 
encampment. 

“ Frida i/,  12th.  Keeping  the  aforesaid  creek  on  their  left, 
they  marched  through  much  fine  land,  watered  with  small 
rivers  and  springs;  proceeding  likewise  through  several  savan- 
nahs or  cleared  spots,  which  are  bv  nature  extremely  beautiful; 
th  second  which  they  passed,  being  in  particular,  one  con- 
tinued plain  of  near  two  miles,  with  a fine  rising  ground 
forming  a semicircle  round  the  right  hand  side,  and  a pleasant 
stream  of  water  at  about  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  on  the 
left.  The  camp  No.  11,  has  the  above  mentioned  branch  of  the 
Muskingum  on  the  left,  and  is  distant  ten  miles  and  three 
quarters  from  the  last  encampment. 

u Satnrilai/,  13th.  Crossed  Nemenshelas  creek,  about  fifty  feet 
wide,  a little  above  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  aforesaid 
branch  of  Muskingum,  having  in  their  way  a pleasant  pros- 
pect over  a large  plain,  for  near  two  miles  on  the  left.  A little 
further,  they  came  to  another  small  river,  which  they  crossed 
about  fifty  perches  above  where  it  empties  into  the  said  branch 
of  Muskingum.  Here  a high  ridge  on  the  right,  and  the  creek 
close  on  the  left,  form  a narrow  defile  about  seventy  perches 
long.  Passing  afterwards  over  a very  rich  bottom,  they  camo 
to  the  main  branch  of  Muskingum,  about  seventy  yards  wide, 
with  a good  ford.  A little  below  and  above  the  forks  of  this 
river  is  Tuscarawas,  a place  exceedingly  beautiful  by  situation, 
the  lands  rich  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  the  country  on  tho 
northwest  side  being  an  entire  level  plane,  upwards  of  five 
miles  in  circumference.  From  the  ruined  houses  appearing 
here,  the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  place  and  are  now  with 
the  Delaicarcx,  are  supposed  to  have  haa  about  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  warriors.  This  camp,  No.  12,  is  distant  eight  miles  nine- 
teen perches  from  the  former. 

“Sunday,  14th.  The  army  remained  in  camp,  and  two  men 
who  had  been  dispatched  by  Col.  Bouquet  from  Fort  Pitt,  with 
letters  from  Colonel  Bradstreet,  returned  and  reported : ‘ That, 

within  a few  miles  of  this  place,  they  had  been  made  prisoners 
by  the  Delawares  and  carried  to  one  of  their  towns,  sixteen 
miles  from  hence,  where  they  were  kept  till  the  savages,  know- 
ing of  the  arrival  of  the  army  here,  set  them  at  liberty,  ordering 
them  to  acquaint  the  Colonel  that  the  head  men  of  the  Dela- 
wares and  Shawauese  were  coming  as  soon  as  possible  to  treat  of 
peace  with  him.’ 

“Monday,  October  15,  1754.  The  army  moved  two  miles  and 
forty  perches  further  down  the  Muskingum,  to  camp  number 
thirteen,  situated  on  a very  high  bank,  with  the  river  at  the 
foot  of  it,  which  is  upward  of  one  hundred  yards  wide  at  this 
place,  with  tine  level  country  at  some  distance  from  its  banks, 
producing  stately  timber  free  from  underwood  and  plenty  of 
food  for  cattle.  Six  Indians  came  to  inform  the  colonel  that  all 
their  chiefs  had  assembled  about  eight  miles  from  the  camp, 
and  were  ready  to  treat  with  him  of  peace,  which  they  were 
earnestly  desirous  of  obtaining.  He  returned  for  answer  that 
he  would  meet  them  next  day  in  a bower  at  some  distance  from 
camp.  In  the  meantime  he  ordered  a small  stockaded  fort  to 
be  built  to  hold  provisions  for  the  troops  on  their  return,  and  to 
lighten  their  convoy,  as  several  large  bodies  of  Indians  were 
within  a few  miles  of  the  camp,  whose  former  instances  of 
treachery — although  they  now  declared  they  came  for  peace — 
made  it  prudent  to  trust  nothing  to  their  intentions. 

“ Wednesday,  October  17,  1 7 <>4.  The  colonel,  with  most  of  the 
regular  troops,  Virginia  volunteers  and  lighthorse,  marched 
from  the  camp  to  the  bower  erected  for  the  congress,  and  soon 
after  the  troops  were  stationed  so  as  to  appear  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  Indians  arrived  and  were  conducted  to  the  bower. 
Being  seated,  they  began  in  a short  time  to  smoke  their  pipes — - 
the  calumet — agreeably  to  their  custom.  This  ceremony  over, 
they  laid  down  their  pipes  and  opened  their  pouches  wherein 
were  their  strings  ami  belts  of  wampum. 

“The  Indians  present  were  Seneca  Chief  Gnyaxiitfia,  with 
fifteen  warriors,  Cnxtoloya,  chief  of  the  Wolf-Delaware  tribe. 
Bearer,  chief  of  the  Turkey  tribe,  with  twenty  warriors, Shawa- 
neso  Chief  Keijfiwaulehfha,  a chief  and  six  warriors.” 

Guyasutha,  Turtle  Heart,  Custologa.  and  Beaver  were  the 
speakers.  The  general  substance  of  what  they  had  to  oiler  con- 
sisted in  excuses  for  their  late  treachery  and  misconduct, 
throwing  the  blame  on  the  rashness  of  their  young  men  and 
the  nations  living  to  the  westward  of  them— -slicing  for  peace  in 
the  most  abject  manner,  and  promising  severally  to  deliver  up 
all  their  prisoners.  After  they  had  concluded  the  colonel 
promised  to  give  them  an  answer  the  next  day,  and  the  army 
returned  to  camp.  The  badness  of  the  weather  however  pre- 
vented his  meeting  them  until  the  20th,  when  he  spoke  to 
them. 

The  boldness  with  which  Col.  Briquet  spoke,  excited  the  (duel’s 
but  remembering  how  terribly  he  had  chastised  them  at  the 
battle  of  Bushy  Run  a year  previous,  they  succumbed  at  once, 
and  the  two  Delaware  chiefs  delivered  eighteen  white  pris- 
oners, and  eighty-three  small  sticks  expressing  the  number  of 
other  prisoners  they  still  held,  and  promised  to  bring  them  in 
as  soon  as  possible.  Kdffiwautehtlia , the  Shawanese  deputy, 
promised  on  behalf  of  his  nation  to  submit  to  Colonel  Boquet's 
terms.  Guyamlha  addressed  the  several  tribes  before  their  de- 
parture, exhorting  them  to  be  strong  in  complying  with  their 
engagements,  that  they  might  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  their 
former  breach  of  faith,  and  convince  the  English  that  they 
could  speak  the  truth,  adding  that  he  would  conduct  the  army 
to  the  place  appointed  for  receiving  the  prisoners. 

“Monday,  October  22d.  The  army,  attended  by  the  Indian 
deputies,  marched  nine  miles  to  camp  No.  14,  crossing  Mar- 
garet’s Creek,  about  fifty  feet  wide.  The  day  following  they 
proceeded  sixteen  miles  one  quarter  and  seventy-seven  perches 
farther  to  camp  No.  15,  and  halted  there  one  day. 

“ Thursday,  25th.  They  marched  six  miles,  one  half  and  six- 
teen perches  to  camp  No.  16,  situated  within  a mile  of  the 
Forks  of  Muskingum;  and  this  place  was  fixed  upon  instead 
of  Wakautamike,  as  the  most  central  and  convenient  place  to 
receive  the  prisoners;  for  the  principal  Indian  towns  now  lay 
round  them,  distant  from  seven  to  twenty  miles;  excepting 
only  the  lower  Shawanese  town,  situated  on  Scioto  river,  which 
was  about  eighty  miles;  so  that  from  this  place  the  army  had 
it  in  their  power  to  awe  all  the  enemy’s  settlements  and  destroy 
their  towns,  if  they  should  not  punctually  fulfill  the  engage- 
ments they  had  entered  into.  Four  redoubts  were  built  here 
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opposite  to  the  four  angles  of  the  cam]);  the  ground  in  the 
front  was  cleared,  a store-house  for  the  provisions  erected,  and 
likewise  a house  to  receive,  and  treat  of  peace  with,  the  Indians 
when  they  should  return.  Three  houses  with  separate  apart- 
ments were  also  raised  for  tin*  reception  of  the  captives  of  the 
respective  provinces,  and  proper  officers  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  them,  with  a matron  to  attend  the  women  and  chil- 
dren; so  that  with  the  officers’  mess-lmuses,  ovens,  Ac.,  this 
camp  had  the  appearance  of  a little  town  in  which  the  greatest 
order  and  regularity  were  observed. 

“On  Saturday,  27th,  a messenger  arrived  from  King  Custo- 
loga,  informing  that  he  was  on  his  wav  with  his  prisoners,  and 
also  a messenger  from  the  lower  Shawauese  towns  of  the  like 
import.  The  Colonel,  however,  having  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
latter  nation  of  backwardness,  sent  one  of  their  own  people, 
desiring  them  ‘to  be  punctual  as  to  the  time  fixed;  to  provide 
a sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  to  subsist  the  prisoners;  to 
bring  the  letters  wrote  to  him  last  winter  by  the  French  com- 
mandant at  Fort  Chartres,  which  some  of’  their  people  had 
stopped  ever  since;'  adding  that,  ‘as  their  nut  ion  had  expressed 
some  uneasiness  at  our  not  slinking  hands  with  them,  they 
were  to  know  that  the  English  never  took  their  enemies  by  the 
hand  before  peace  was  finally  concluded.' 

“The  day  following  the  Sha wa m xr  messenger  returned,  saving 
that  when  lie  bad  proceeded  as  far  as  Wakautamike  the  chief 
of  that  town  undertook  to  proceed  with  the  message  himself 
and  desired  the  other  to  return  and  acquaint  the  English  that 
all  his  prisoners  were  ready,  and  he  was  going  to  the  lower 
towns  to  hasten  theirs. 

“Monday,  October  28,  170-4.  Deter,  the  ( V/ nyhna  waya  chief 
and  twenty  Indians  arrived  from  Sandusky  with  a letter  from 
Colonel  Bradstreet.  The  ( 'anyhnawntjnx  reported  that  the  In- 
dians on  the  lakes  had  delivered  but  few  of  their  prisoners; 
that  the  Ottowas  had  killed  a great  part  of  theirs,  and  the 
other  net  ions  had  done  the  same,  or  had  kept  them.  From  this 
time  to  November  Hth  was  chiefly  spent,  in  sending  and  receiv- 
ing messages  to  and  from  the  Indian  towns  relative  to  the  pris- 
oners w ho  were  now  coming  into  camp  in  small  parties.  The 
colonel  kept  so  steadily  to  this  article  of  having  every  prisoner 
deli  vend,  that  when  the  Delaware  kings  ( Bea  ver  and  Custologa) 
had  brought  in  all  theirs  except  twelve,  which  they  promised 
to  bring  in  a few  days,  lie  refused  to  shake  hands  or  have  the 
least  talk  with  them  while  a single  captive  remained  among 
them.  By  the  tltli  of  November  most  of  the  prisoners  had  ar- 
rived that  could  be  expected  this  season,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  six,  besides  about  one  hundred  more  remaining 
in  possession  of  the  Shawn, n*e,  which  they  promised  to  deliver 
in  the  following  spring.  Everything  being  now  settled  with 
the  Indians  the  army  decamped  on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, from  the  forks  of  Muskingum,  and  marched  for  Fort 
Ritt,  [up  the  Tuscarawas  valley  to  its  provision  stockade,  near 
present  town  of  Bolivar;  thence  by  wav  of  Sandy  valley  and 
Yellow  creek  to  the  Ohio,  and  up  to  Fort  Ritt,]  where  it  arrived 
on  the  28th  of  November.  The  regular  troops  were  sent  to 
garrison  the  different  points  of  communication,  and  the  pro- 
vincial troops  with  the  captives  to  their  several  provinces. 
Here  ended  the  first  armed  expedition  that  had  ever  penetrated 
the  Tuscarawas  valley,  and  as  the  chronicler  says,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  attending  it,  the  troops  were  never 
in  want  of  any  necessaries,  continuing  perfectly  healthy  (lur- 
ing the  whole  campaign,  in  which  no  life  was  lost,  except  one 
sohlier  killed  at  the  Muskingum. 

There  were  206  prisoners  de  livered  to  Col.  Boquet,  of  which- 
the  following  is  a synopsis: 

Virginians — Males, 

Females  and  children.  . 

Rknnsylvanians — Males, 

Females  and  children, 

Total,  ..... 


22 

58 

49 

67 

206 


JOURNAL  OF  COL.  GEORGE  CROGHAN,  WHO  WAS  SENT  AFTER  THE 
PEACE  OF  1763,  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT,  TO  EXPLORE  THE  COUN- 
TRY ADJACENT  TO  THE  OHIO  RIVER,  AND  TO  CONCILIATE  THE 
INDIAN  NATIONS  WHO  HAD  HITHERTO  ACTED  WITH  THE  FRENCH. 

May  15th,  176-5.  I set  off  from  Fort  Pitt  with  two  battcaux, 
and  encamped  at  Ohartier’s  Island,  in  the  Ohio,  three  mdes 
below  Fort  Pitt. 

16th.  Being  joined  by  the  deputies  of  the  Senecas,  Shawanese, 
and  Delawares,  that  were  to  accompany  me,  we  set  off  at  t 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  10  o clock  arrived  at  the  Logs- 
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town,  an  old  settlement  of  the  Shaicanew,  alxiut  seventeen  miles 
from  Fort  Pitt,  where  we  put  ashore,  and  viewed  the  remains 
of  that  village,  whieh  was  situated  on  a high  hank,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  a fine  fertile  country  round  it.  At 
11  o’clock  we  re-embarked  and  proceeded  down  the  Ohio  to  the 
mouth  of  Big  Beaver  creek,  about  ten  miles  below  the  Logstown; 
this  creek  empties  itself  between  two  fine  rich  bottoms,  a mile 
wide  an  each  side  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  highlands. 
About  a mile  below  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek  we  passed  an 
old  settlement  of  the  Drlnicurrx,  where  the  French,  in  1756, 
built  a town  for  that  nation.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river 
some  of  the  stone  chimnevs  are  yet  remaining;  here  the  high- 
lands come  close  to  the  hanks,  and  continue  so  for  about  five 
miles.  After  which  we  passed  several  spacious  bottoms  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  and  came  to  Little  Beaver  creek,  about  fifteen 
miles  below  Big  Beaver  creek.  A number  of  small  rivulets  fall 
into  the  river  on  each  side.  From  thence  we  sailed  to  Yellow 
creek,  being  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  last  mentioned  creek; 
here  and  there  the  hills  come  close  to  the  hanks  of  the  river  on 
each  side,  but  where  are  bottoms,  they  are  very  large,  and  well 
watered;  numbers  of  small  rivulets  running  through  them, 
falling  into  the  Ohio  on  both  sides.  We  encamped  on  the  river 
bank,  and  find  a great  part  of  the  trees  in  the  bottoms  are  cover- 
ed with  grape  vines.  This  day  we  passed  by  eleven  islands,  one 
of  which  bong  about  seven  miles  long.  For  the  most  part  of 
the  way  we  made  this  day,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  high  and 
steep.  The  course  of  the  Ohio  from  Fort  I’itt  to  the  mouth  of 
Beavercreek  inclines  to  the  north-west;  from  thence  to  the  two 
creeks  partly  due  west. 

17th.  At  6 o'clock  in  the  morning  we  embarked,  and  were 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a fine  open  country  on  each  side 
of  the  river  as  we  passed  down.  We  came  to  a place  called  the 
Two  Creeks,*  about  fifteen  miles  from -Yellow  creek,  where  we 
put  to  shore  ; here  the  Senmix  have  a village  on  a high  bank, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river;  the  chief  of  this  village  offered 
me  his  service  to  go  with  me  to  the  Illinois,  which  I could  not  re- 
fuse for  fear  of  giving  him  offence,  although  I had  a sufficient 
number  of  deputies  with  me  already.  From  thence  we  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river,  passed  many  large,  rich,  and  fine 
bottoms;  the  highlands  being  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  river  banks,  till  we  came  to  the  Buffalo  creek,  being  about 
ten  miles  below  the  Sen  era  village;  and  from  Buffalo  creek  we 
proceeded  down  the  river  to  Fat  Meat  creek, t about  thirty 
miles.  The  face  of  the  country  appears  much  like  what  we 
met  with  before;  large,  rich,  and  well  watered  bottoms,  then  suc- 
ceeded by  the  hills  pinching  close  on  the  river;  these  bottoms, 
on  the  north  side,  appear  rather  low,  and  consequently  sub- 
ject to  inundations  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  there  never 
fails  to  be  high  freshes  in  the  Ohio,  owing  to  the  melting  of 
the  snows.  This  day  we  passed  by  ten  fine  islands,  though 
the  greatest  part  of  tbern  arc  small.  They  lay  much  higher  out 
of  the  water  than  the  mainland,  and  of  course  less  subject  to 
be  flooded  by  the  freshes.  At  night  we  encamped  near  an 
Indian  village.  The  general  course  of  the  river  from  the  Two 
creeks  to  Fat  Meat  creek  inclines  to  the  south  west. 

18th.  At  6 o’clock  a.  m.  we  set  off  in  our  batteaiix ; the  coun- 
try on  both  sides  of  the  river  appears  delightful;  the  hills  are 
several  miles  from  the  river  banks,  and  consequently  the 
bottoms  large;  the  soil,  timber  and  banks  of  the  river,  much 
like  those  we  have  before  described;  about  fifty  miles  below  the 
Fat  Meat  creek,  we  enter  the  long  reach,  where'  the  river  runs 
a straight  course  for  twenty  miles,  and  makes  a delightful 
prospect;  the  banks  continue  high;  the  country  on  both  sides, 
level,  rich,  and  well  watered.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  reach 
we  encamped.  This  day  we  passed  nine  islands,  some  of  whieh 
are  large,  and  lay  high  out  of  the  water. 

19th.  We  decamped  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  sailed  to  a 
place  called  the  Three  Islands,  being  about  fifteen  miles  from 
our  last  encampment;  here  the  highlands  come  close  to  the 
river  banks,  and  the  bottom  for  the  most  part — till  we  come  to 
the  Muskingum  (or  Elk ) river — are  but  narrow  ; this  ri  ver  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  Ohio  about  fifteen  miles  below  the  Three 
Islands^;  the  banks  of  the  river  continue  steep,  and  the  coun- 
try is  level  for  several  miles  back  from  the  river.  The  course 
of  the  river  from  Fat  Meat  creek  to  Elk  river,  is  about  south- 
west by  south.  We  proceeded  down  the  river  about  fifteen 
miles,  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Conhawa  river,  with  little  or  no 
alteration  in  the  face  of  the  country;  here  we  encamped  in  a 

*Thcse  are  the  streams  now  called  Cross  creek— one  in  Brooke  county,  W.  Va.,  and  the 
other  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  empyting  Into  the  river  at  Mingo  Junction,  below  Steu- 
benville. 

fThls  is  evidently  intended  for  Grave  creek. 

JNow  the  Three  Brothers. 


Jefferson  Counties,  Ohio. 

fine  rich  bottom,  after  having  passed  fourteen  islands,  some  of 
them  large,  and  mostly  lying  high  out  of  the  water.  Here  buf- 
faloes, bears,  turkeys,  with  all  other  kinds  of  wild  game  are 
extremely  plenty.  A good  hunter,  without  much  fatigue  to 
himself,  could  here  supply  daily  one  hundred  men  with  meat. 
The  course  of  the  Ohio,  from  Elk  river  to  Little  Conhawa,  is 
j about  south. 

[ 20th.  At  six  in  the  morning  we  embarked  in  our  Itoats,  and 

proceeded  down  to  the  mouth  of  Hohoeken  or  Bottle  river, 

1 where  we  were  obliged  to  encamp,  having  a strong  head  wind 
i against  us.  We  made  but  twenty  miles  this  day,  and  passed 
by  five  very  fine  islands;  the  country  the  whole  way  being  rich 
| and  level,  with  high  and  steep  hanks  to  the  rivers.  From  here 
I despatched  an  Indian  to  the  Plains  of  Scioto,  with  a letter  to 
the  French  traders  from  the  Illinois  residing  there,  amongst  the 
! Shmi  nestr,  requiring  them  to  come  and  join  me  at  the  mouth  of 
1 the  Scioto,  in  order  to  proceed  with  me  to  their  own  country, 
and  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  as 
they  were  now  become  his  subjects,  and  had  no  right  to  trade 
there  without  license.  At  the  same  time,  I sent  messages  to 
the  Sliniro nr.<e  Indians  to  oblige  the  French  to  come  to  me  in 
case  of  refusal. 

' 21st.  We  embarked  at  half  past  8 o'clock  in  the  morning, 

and  sailed  to  a place  called  the  Big  Bend,  about  thirty-five 
miles  below  Bottle  river.  The  course  of  the  Ohio,  from  Little 
Conhawa  river  to  Big  Bend,  is  about  southwest  by  south.  The 
country  hereabouts  abounds  with  buffalo,  hears,  deer,  and  all 
] sorts  of  wild  game,  in  such  plenty  that  we  killed  out  of  our 
\ boats  as  much  as  we  wanted.  We  proceeded  down  the  river  to 
the  Buffalo  Bottom,  about  ten  miles  from  the  beginning  of  the 
| Big  Bend,  where  we  encamped.  The  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  much  the  same  as  we  passed  the  day  before.  This 
day  we  passed  nine  islands,  all  lying  high  out  of  the  water. 

22d.  At  half  an  hour  past  five  o'clock  set  off  and  sailed  to  a 
I place  called  the  Alum  Ilill,  so  called  from  the  great  quantity 
! of  that  mineral  found  there  bv  the  Indians;  this  place  lavs 
about  ten  miles  from  Buffalo  Bottom ; thence  we  sailed  to  the 
mouth  of  Croat  Conhawa  river,  being  ten  miles  from  the  Alum 
* Hill.  The  course  of  the  river,  from  the  Croat  Bend  to  this 
' place,  is  mostly  west;  from  hence  we  proceeded  down  to  Little 
l Guvandotte  river,  where  we  encamped,  about  thirty  miles  from 
] Great  Conhawa;  the  country  still  fine  and  level ; the  hanks  of 
the  river  high,  with  abundance  of  creeks  and  rivulets  falling 
into  it.  This  day  we  passed  six  fine  islands.  In  the  evening 
one  of  our  Indians  discovered  three  Cherokees  near  our  encamp- 
ment, which  obliged  our  Indians  to  keep  out  a good  guard  the 
first  part  of  the  night.  Our  party  being  pretty  strong,  I imag- 
! ine  the  Cherokees  were  afraid  to  attack  us,  and  so  ran  off. 

2ffd.  Decamped  about  five  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at 
Big  Guvandotte,  about  twenty  miles  from  our  last  encampment ; 
the  country  as  of  yesterday ; from  lienee  we  proceeded  down  to 
! Sandy  river,  being  twenty  miles  further;  thence  to  the  mouth 
of  Scioto,  about  forty  miles  from  the  last  mentioned  river. 

| The  general  course  of  the  river,  from  Great  Conhawa  to  this 
place,  inclines  to  the  southwest.  The  soil  rich,  the  country 
! level,  and  the  hanks  of  the  river  high.  The  soil  on  the  banks 
I of  the  Scioto,  for  a vast  distance  up  the  country,  is  prodigiously 
; rich,  the  bottoms  very  wide,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 

] many  of  them  are  flooded,  so  that  the  ri  ver  appears  to  he  two 
j or  three  miles  wide.  Bears,  deer,  turkeys,  and  most  sorts  of 
J wild  game  are  very  plenty  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  On  the 
Ohio,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Scioto,  on  a high  hank,  near 
forty  foot , formerly  stood  the  Shnu-o orsc  town,  called  the  Lower 
Town,  whieh  was  all  carried  away  except  three  or  four  houses, 
by  a great  flood  in  the  Scioto.  1 was  in  the  town  at  the  time, 
though  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio  were  so  high,  the  water  was  nine 
J feet  oil  the  top,  whieh  obliged  the  whole  town  to  take  to  their 
canoes,  and  move  with  their  effects  to  the  hills.  The  Shnna- 
nc*e  afterwards  built  their  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  whieh,  during  the  French  war,  thev  abandoned,  for  fear 
i of  the  Virginians,  and  removed  to  the  plains  on  Scioto.  The 
Ohio  is  about  one  hundred  yards  wider  here  than  at  Fort  Pitt, 
whieh  is  hut  a small  augmentation,  considering  the  great  ntim- 
| her  of  rivers  and  creeks  that  fall  into  it  during  the  course  of 
| four  hundred  and  twenty  miles;  and  as  it  deepens  but  very 
little,  I imagine  the  waters  sink,  though  there  is  no  visible 
appearance  of  it.  In  general  all  the  lands  on  the  Scioto  river, 
as  well  as  the  bottoms  on  the  Ohio,  are  too  rich  for  anything  but 
hemp,  flax  or  Indian  corn. 

24th,  25th,  and  26th.  Stayed  at  the  mouth  of  Scioto,  waiting 
for  the  Shanxinese  and  French  traders,  who  arrived  here  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th,  in  consequence  of  the  message  I sent  them 
from  Hoc  hoe  ken,  or  Bottle  creek. 
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'27th.  The  Indians  requested  me  to  stay  this  day,  which  I 
could  not  refuse. 

‘28th.  We  set  off;  passing  down  the  Ohio,  the  country  on 
both  sides  the  river  level  ; the  banks  continue  high.  This  day 
we  came  sixty  miles ; passed  no  islands.  The  river  being  wider 
and  deeper,  we  drove  all  night. 

'29th.  We  came  to  the  Little  Miami  river,  having  pro- 
ceeded sixty  miles  last  night. 

30th.  We  passed  the  Great  Miami  river,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  little  river  of  that  name,  and  in  tin-,  evening  arrived  at 
the  place  where  the  Elephant * hones  are  found,  where  we  encamped, 
intending  to  take  a view  of  tin1  place  next  morning.  This  day 
we  came  about  seventy  miles.  The  country  on  both  sides  level, 
and  rich  bottoms  well  watered. 

31st.  Early  in  the  morning  we  went  to  the  great  Lick,  where  those 
bones  are  only  found,  about  four  miles  from  the  river,  on  the  southeast 
side.  On  our  way  wc  passed  through  a fine  timbered  clear  wood  ; we 
came  into  a large  road  which  the  buffaloes  hare  beaten,  spacious  enough 
for  two  wagons  to  go  abreast,  and  leading  straight  into  the  Lie!;.  It 
appears  that  there  are  vast  quantities  of  these  bones  lying  live 
or  six  feet  under  ground,  which  we  discovered  in  the  bank  at 
the  edge  of  the  Lick. 

We  found  here  two  tusks  about  six  feet  long;  we  carried  one, 
with  some  other  bones,  to  our  boats,  and  set  oil.  This  day  we 
proceeded  down  the  river  about  eighty  miles,  through  a country 
much  the  same  as  already  described,  since  we  passed  the 
Scioto.  In  this  day’s  journey  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Kentucky,  or  Holsten’s  river. 

June  1st.  We  arrived  within  a mile  of  the  Falls  of  Ohio, 
where  we  encamped,  after  coming  about  fifty  miles  this  day. 

2d.  Early  in  the  morning  we  embarked,  and  passed  the 
falls.  The  river  being  very  low  we  were  obliged  to  lighten  our 
boats,  and  pass  on  the  north  side  of  a little  island,  which  la  vs  in 
the  middle  of  the  river.  In  general,  what  is  called  the  falls  here, 
is  no  more  than  rapids;  ami  in  the  least  fresh,  a batteau  of  any 
size  may  come  and  go  on  each  side  without  any  risk.  Thisday 
we  proceeded  sixty  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  we  passed 
Pidgeon  river.  The  country  pretty  high  on  each  side  of  the 
river  Ohio. 

3d.  In  the  forepart  of  this  day’s  course,  we  passed  high  lands; 
about  midday  we  came  to  a fine,  flat,  and  level  country,  called 
by  the  Indians  the  Low  Lands;  no  hills  to  be  seen.  Wo  came 
about  eighty  miles  this  day,  and  encamped. 

4th.  We  came  to  a place  called  the  Five  Islands;  these 
islands  are  very  long,  and  succeed  one  another  in  a chain  ; 
the  country  still  flat  and  level,  the  soil  exceedingly  rich,  and 
well  watered.  The  high  lands  are  at  least  fifty  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  In  this  day’s  course  we  passed  about 
ninety  miles,  the  current  being  very  strong. 

5th.  Having  passed  the  Five  Islands,  we  came  to  a place 
called  the  Owl  River.  Game  about  forty  miles  this  day.  The 
country  the  same  as  yesterday. 

(ith.  We  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Ouabache,*  where  we  found 
a breast-work  erected,  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  the 
Indians.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  about  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  in  its  course  runs  through  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  the  world,  the  lands  being  exceedingly  rich,  and  well  wat- 
ered; here  hemp  might  be  raised  in  immense  quantities.  All 
the  bottoms,  and  almost  the  whole  country  abounds  with  great 
plenty  of  the  white  and  red  mulberry  tree.  These  trees  are  to 
be  found  in  great  plenty,  in  all  places  between  the  mouth  of 
Scioto  and  the  Ouabache;  the  soil  of  the  latter  affords  this  tree 
in  plenty  as  far  as  Ouicatonon,  and  some  few  on  the  Miami 
river.  Several  large  fine  islands  lie  in  the  Ohio,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Ouabache,  the  banks  of  which  are  high,  and  con- 
sequently free  from  inundations;  hence  we  proceeded  down  the 
river  about  six  miles  to  encamp, as  I judged  some  Indians  were 
sent  to  way-lay  us,  and  came  to  a place  called  the  Old  Shaw- 
anese  Village,  some  of  that  nation  having  formerly  lived  there. 
In  this  day’s  proceedings  we  came  about  seventy-six  miles. 
The  general  course  of  the  river,  from  Scioto  to  this  place  is 
south-west. 

7th.  We  stayed  here,  and  despatched  two  Indians  to  the 
Illinois  by  land",  with  letters  to  Lord  Frazer,  an  English  oflicer, 
who  had  been  sent  there  from  Fort  Pitt,  and  Monsieur  St.  Ange, 
the  French  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Chartres,  and  some 
speeches  to  the  Indians  there,  letting  them  know  of  my  arrival 
here;  that  peace  was  made  between  us  and  the  Six  Nations,  Del- 
aware*, and  Shawanese,  and  of  my  having  a number  of  deputies 
of  those  nations  along  with  me,  to  conclude  matters  with  them 
also  on  my  arrival  there.  This  day  one  of  my  men  went  into 
the  woods  and  lost  himself. 

~~  <«VVabwh. 


8th.  At  day-break  we  were  attacked  by  a party  of  Indians 
consisting  of  eighty  warriors  of  the  Kira  poo*  and  Must  pint  lime* 
who  killed  two  of  my  men  and  three  Indians,  wounded  myself 
and  all  the  la  st  of  my  party,  except  two  white  men  and  one  In- 
dian; then  made  myself  and  all  the  white  men  prisoners,  plun- 
dering us  of  everything  we  had.  A deputy  of  the  Shawanese 
who  was  shot  through  the  thigh,  having  concealed  himself  in 
the  woods  for  a few  minutes  after  he  was  wounded — not  know- 
ing but  they  were  southern  Indians,  who  were  always  at  war 
with  the  northward  Indians — after  discovering  what  nation 
they  were,  came  up  to  them  and  made  a very  lmld  speech,  tell- 
ing them  that  the  whole  northward  Indians  would  join  in 
taking  revenge  for  the  insult  and  murder  of  their  people;  this 
alarmed  those  savages  very  much,  who  began  excusing  them- 
selves, saving  their  fathers  the  French,  hail  spirited  them  up, 
telling  them  the  Indians  were  coming  with  a body  of  southern 
Indians  to  take  their  country  from  them,  and  enslave  them; 
that  it  was  this  that  induced  them  to  commit  this  outrage. 
After  dividing  the  plunder  (they  left  a great  part  of  the  heav- 
| iest  effects  behind,  not  being  able  to  carry  them),  they  setoff 
with  us  to  their  village  of  Ouattonon,  in  a great  hurry,  being 
in  dread  of  pursuit  from  a large  party  of  Indians  which  they 
suspected  were  coming  after  me.  Our  course  was  through  a 
thick  woody  country,  crossing  a great  many  swamps,  morasses, 
and  beaver  ponds.  We  traveled  thisday  about  forty-two  miles. 

9th.  An  hour  before  day  we  set  out  on  our  march;  passed 
through  thick  woods,  some  high  lands,  and  small  savannahs, 
badly  watered.  Traveled  this  day  about  thirty  miles. 

10th.  We  set  out  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  marched 
i through  a very  high  country,  extremely  well  timbered,  for 
three  hours;  then  came  to  a branch  of  the  Ouabache,  which  we 
! crossed.  Thi>  remainder  of  this  day  we  traveled  through  fine 
rich  bottoms,  overgrown  with  reeds,  which  make  the  best  pas- 
\ tu re  in  the  world,  the  young  reeds  being  preferable  to  sheaf 
1 oats.  Here  is  great  plenty  of  wild  game  of  all  kinds.  Game 
■ this  day  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles. 

11th.  At  day-break  we  set  olf,  making  our  way  through  a 
thin  wood  land,  interspersed  with  savannahs.  I suffered  ex- 
i tivmelv  by  reason  of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
I scarcity  of  water;  the  little  springs  and  runs  being  dried  up. 
Traveled  this  dav  about  thirtv  miles. 

12th.  W e passed  through  some  large  savannahs  and  clear 
woods;  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  the  Ouabache;  then 
marched  along  it  through  a prodigiously  rich  bottom,  overgrown 
j with  weeds  and  wild  hemps;  all  this  bottom  is  well  watered, 

and  an  ding  line  bunting' ground.  Game  this  day  about 

thirty  miles. 

13th.  About  an  hour  before  day  we  set  out ; traveled  through 
such  bottoms  as  yesterday,  and  through  some  large  meadows, 
where  no  trees,  for  several  miles  together,  are  to  lie  seen.  Buf- 
faloes, deer,  and  bears  are  here  in  great  plenty.  We  traveled 
about  twenty-six  miles  this  day. 

14th.  The  country  we  traveled  through  this  day,  appears 
the  same  we  described  yesterday,  excepting  this  afternoons 
journey  through  wood  hind,  to  cut  olf  a bend  of  the  river, 
('tune  about  twenty-seven  miles  this  day. 

15th.  We  set  out  very  early,  and  about  one  o’clock  came  to 
the  Ouabache,  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  Fort  Vincent..  On 
my  arrival  there  1 found  a village  of  about  eighty  or  ninety 
I French  families  settled  on  the  east  side  of  this  river,  being  one 
of  the  finest  situations  that  can  be  found.  The  country  is  level 
and  clear,  and  the  soil  very  rich,  producing  wheat  and  tobacco. 
1 think  the  latter  preferable  to  that  of  Maryland  or  Virginia. 
The  French  inhabitants  hereabouts  are  an  idle,  lazy  people,  a 
parcel  of  renegades  from  Canada,  and  are  much  worse  than  the 
Indians.  They  took  a secret  pleasure  at  our  misfortunes,  and 
the  moment  we  arrived  they  came  to  the  Indians,  exchanging 
trifles  for  their  valuable  plunder.  As  the  savages  took  from  me 
a considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  specie,  the  French 
traders  extorted  ten  half  johunnes  from  them  for  one  pound  of 
vermilion.  Here  is  likewise  an  Indian  village  of  the  Pyankc- 
[ *haw*,  who  were  much  displeased  with  the  part}’  that  took  me, 
telling  them  that  “our  and  your  chiefs  are  gone  to  make  peace, 
and  you  have  begun  a war,  "for  which  our  women  and  children 
will  have  reason  to  cry.”  From  this  post  the  Indians  permitted 
me  to  write  to  the  Commander,  at  Fort  Chartres,  blit  would  not 
suffer  me  to  write  to  anybody  else,  (this  1 apprehend  was  a pre- 
caution of  the  French,  lest  their  villainy  should  be  perceived 
too  soon,)  although  the  Indians  had  given  me  permission  to 
write  to  Sir  William  Johnson  and  Fort  Pitt  on  our  march,  be- 
fore we  arrived  at  this  place.  But  immediately  after  our  arri- 
val they  had  a private  council  with  the  French,  in  which  the 
Indians  urged  (as  they  afterwards  informed  me,)  that  as  the 
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French  had  engaged  them  in  so  bad  an  affair,  which  was  likely 
to  bring  a war  on  their  nation,  they  now  expected  a proof  of 
their  promise  and  assistance.  Then  delivered  the  French  a 
scalp  and  part  of  the  plunder,  and  wanted  to  deliver  some  pres- 
ents to  the  Pt/anke*hmc8,  hut  they  refused  to  accept  of  any,  and 
declared  they  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  affair.  This  last 
information  I got  from  the  Pt/ankexkatn,  as  I had  been  well 
acquainted  with  them  several  years  before  this  time. 

Port  Vincent  is  a place  of  great  consequence  for  trade,  being 
a fine  hunting  country  all  along  the  Ouabache,  and  too  far  for 
the  Indians,  which  reside  hereabouts,  to  go  either  to  the  Illi- 
nois or  elsewhere  to  fetch  their  necessaries. 

16th.  We  were  obliged  to  stay  here  to  get  some  little  ap-  j 
pare!  made  up  for  us,  and  to  buy  some  horses  for  our  journey  to  1 
Ouicatonon,  promising  payment  at  Detroit,  for  we  could  not 
procure  horses  from  the  French  for  hire;  though  we  were  great- 
ly fatigued,  and  our  spirits  much  exhausted  in  our  late  march, 
they  would  lend  us  no  assistance. 

17th.  At  midday  we  set  out  ; traveling  the  first  five  miles 
through  a fine  thick  wood.  We  traveled  eighteen  miles  this 
day,  and  encamped  in  a large,  beautiful,  well  watered  meadow. 

i-Sth  and  19th.  We  traveled  through  a prodigious  large 
meadow,  called  the  Pyankeshaw’s  Hunting  Ground;  here  is 
no  wood  to  be  seen,  and  the  country  appears  like  an  ocean; 
the  ground  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  partly  overgrown  with 
wild  hemp;  the  land,  well  watered,  and  full  of  buflalos,  deer, 
bears,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  game. 

20th  and  21st.  We  passed  through  some  very  large  meadows, 
part  of  which  belong  to  the  Pvankeshaws  on  Vermilion  river; 
the  country  and  soil  much  the  same  as  that  we  traveled  over 
for  these  three  days  past;  wild  hemp  grows  here  in  abundance  ; 
the  game  very  plenty;  at  any  time,  in  half  an  hour  we  could 
kill  as  much  as  we  wanted. 

22d.  We  passed  through  part  of  the  same  meadow  as  men- 
tioned yesterday;  then  came  to  a high  woodland,  and  arrived 
at  Vermilion  river,  so  called  from  a fine  red  earth  found  here 
by  the  Indians,  with  which  they  paint  themselves.  About 
half  mile  from  the  place  where  we  crossed  this  river,  there  is  a 
village  of  Pi/mikidinivx,  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  the 
name  of  the  river.  We  then  traveled  about  three  hours,  through 
a clear  high  woody  country,  but  a deep  and  rich  soil ; then 
came  to  a meadow,  where  we  encamped. 

23d.  Early  in  the  morning  we  set  out  through  a fine  meadow, 
then  some  clear  woods:  in  the  afternoon  came  into  a very  large 
bottom  on  the  Ouabache,  within  six  miles  of  Onieatanon;  here 
I met  several  child’s  of  the  Kirapoox  and  Mn«<mottinic* , who 
spoke  to  their  young  men  who  had  taken  us,  and  reprimanded 
them  severely  for  what  they  had  done  to  me,  after  which  they 
returned  with  us  to  their  village,  and  delivered  us  to  ail  their 
chiefs. 

The  distance  from  Port  Vincent  to  Onieatanon  is  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  Ouabache. 
About  fourteen  French  families  are  living  in  the  fort,  which 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

The  Kirnpoo •>  and  Muxqunttimrx,  whose  warriors  had  taken  us, 
live  nigh  the  fort,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  where  tliev 
have  two  villages;  and  the  Onimtonom  have  a village  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river.  At  our  arrival  at  this  post,  several  of  the  I laiv- 
cattonan*  (or  Ouimfononn),  with  whom  I had  been  formerly  ac- 
quainted, came  to  visit  me,  and  seemed  greatly  concerned  at 
what  had  happened.  They  went  immediately  to  the  Kioipoo x 
and  Ma*qwtti mr*,  and  charged  them  to  take  the  greatest  care  of 
us,  till  their  chiefs  should  arrive  from  the  Illinois,  where  they 
were  gone  to  meet  me  some  time  ago,  and  who  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  this  affair,  and  said  the  French  had  spirited  up  this 
party  to  go  and  strike  us. 

The  French  have  a very  great  influence  over  these  Indians, 
and  never  fail  in  telling  them  many  lies  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
majesty’s  interest,  by  making  the  English  nation  odius  and 
hateful  to  them.  1 had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  removing 
these  prejudices.  As  these  Indians  are  a weak,  foolish,  and 
credulous  people,  they  are  easily  imposed  on  by  a designing 
people,  who  have  led  them  hitherto  as  they  pleased.  The 
French  told  them  that  as  the  southern  Indians  had  for  two 
years  past  made  war  on  them,  it  must  have  been  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  English,  who  are  a bad  people.  However,  I have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  remove  their  prejudice,  and,  in  a great 
measure,  their  suspicions  against  the  English.  The  country 
hereabouts  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  being  open  and  clear  for 
many  miles;  the  soil  very  rich  and  well  watered;  all  plants 
have  a quick  vegetation,  and  the  climate  very  temperate 
throughout  the  winter.  The  post  has  always  been  a very  con- 
siderable trading  place.  The  great  plenty  of  furs  taken  in  this 


country,  induced  the  French  to  establish  this  post,  which  was 
the  first  on  the  Ouabache,  anti  by  a very  advantageous  trade 
they  have  been  richly  recompensed  for  their  labor. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Ouabache  runs  a high  bank,  in 
which  are  several  very  fine  coal  mines,  and  behind  this  bank  is 
a very  large  meadow,  clear  for  several  miles.  It  is  surprising 
what  false  information  we  have  had  respecting  this  country : 
some  mention  these  spacious  and  beautiful  meadows  as  large 
and  barren  savannahs.  I apprehend  it  has  been  the  artifice  of 
the  French  to  keep  us  ignorant  of  the  country.  These 
meadows  bear  very  fine  wild  grass,  and  wild  hemp  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  which,  if  properly  manufactured  would  prove 
as  good,  and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  hemp  we  cultivate. 

July  275th.  We  set  out  from  this  place  (after  settling  all 
matters  happily  with  the  natives)  for  the  Miamis,  and  traveled 
the  whole  way  through  a fine,  rich  bottom,  overgrown  with 
wild  hem]),  alongside  the  Ouabache,  till  we  came  to  Eel  river, 
where  we  arrived  the  27th.  About  six  miles  up  this  river  is  a 
small  village  of  the  Twightwec,  situated  on  a very  delightful 
spot  of  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  Eel  river  heads 
near  St.  Joseph's,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Miamis,  and 
at  some  few  miles  distance  from  it,  through  a fine,  pleasant 
country,  and  after  a course  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  empties  itself  into  the  Ouabache. 

2>Sth,  29th,  30th  and  31st.  We  traveled  still  alongside  the 
Eel  river  passing  through  fine,  clear  woods  and  some  good 
meadows,  though  not  so  large  as  those  we  passed  some  days  be- 
fore. The  country  is  more  overgrown  with  woods,  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  rich,  and  well  watered  with  springs. 

August  1st.  We  arrived  at  the  carrying  place  between  the 
river  Miamis  and  the  Ouabache,  which  is  about  nine  miles 
long  in  dry  seasons,  but  not  above  half  that  length  in  freshes. 
The  head  of  the  Ouabache,  is  about  forty  miles  from  this  place, 
and  after  a course  of  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from 
the  head  spring,  through  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world, 
it  empties  itself  into  the  Ohio.  The  navigation  from  hence  to 
Onieatanon,  is  very  difficult  in  low  water,  on  account  of  many 
rapids  and  rifts;  but  in  freshes,  which  generally  happen  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  batteaux  or  canoes  will  pass  without  difficulty, 
from  here  to  Ouicatanon  in  three  days,  which  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles,  and  by  land  two  hundred  and  ten  miles. 
From  Ouicatanon  to  Port  Vincent,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio,  bat- 
teaux and  canoes  may  go  at  anv  season  of  the  year.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  Ouabache  the  banks  arc  pretty  high, 
and  in  the  river  are  a great  many  islands.  Many  shrubs  and 
trees  are  found  here  unknown  to  us. 

Within  a mile  of  the  Twightwec  village  I was  met  bv  the 
chiefs  of  that  nation,  who  received  us  very  kindly.  The  most 
part  of  these  Indians  knew  me,  and  conducted  me  to  their  vil- 
lage, where  they  immediately  hoisted  an  English  flag  that  I 
had  formerly  given  them  at  Fort  Pitt.  The  next  day  they  held 
a council,  after  which  they  gave  me  up  all  the  English  prison- 
ers they  had,  then  made  several  speeches,  in  all  which  they 
expressed  the  great  pleasure  it  gave  them  to  see  the  unhappy 
differences  which  embroiled  the  several  nations  in  a war  with 
their  brethren,  the  English,  were  now  so  near  a happy  conclu- 
sion, and  that  peace  was  established  in  their  country. 

The  Twightwec  village  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  a river 
culled  St.  Joseph's.  This  river,  where  it  falls  into  the  Miami 
river,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  this  place,  is  one  hundred 
yards  wide,  on  the  east  side  of  which  stands  a stockade  fort, 
somewhat  ruinous. 

The  Indian  village  consists  of  about  forty  or  fiftv  cabins,  be- 
sides nine  or  ten  French  houses,  a runaway  colony  from  Detroit, 
during  the  late  Indian  war;  they  were  concerned  in  it,  and 
being  afraid  of  punishment  came  to  this  post,  where  ever  since 
they  have  spirited  up  the  Indians  against  the  English.  All 
j the  French  residing  here  are  a lazy,  indolent  people,  fond  of 
! breeding  mischief  and  spiriting  up  the  Indians  against  the 
English,  and  should  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  remain  here. 
The  country  is  pleasant,  the  soil  rich  and  well  watered.  After 
several  conferences  with  these  Indians  and  their  delivering  me 
up  all  the  English  prisoners  they  had, 

On  the  6th  of  August  we  set  out  for  Detroit,  down  the  Miami 
river  in  a canoe.  This  river  heads  about  ten  miles  from  hence. 
The  river  is  not  navigable  till  you  come  to  the  place  where  the 
river  St.  Joseph  joins  it,  and  makes  a considerable  large  stream, 
nevertheless  we  found  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  our 
canoe  over  shoals,  as  the  waters  at  this  season  were  very  low. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  high,  and  the  country  overgrown 
with  lofty  timber  of  various  kinds;  the  land  is  level  and  the 
woods  clear.  About  ninety  miles  from  the  Miamis  or  Twight- 
wee  we  came  to  where  a large  river,  that  heads  in  a large  lick, 
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falls  into  the  Miami  river;  this  they  call  the  Forks.  The  Ot- 
tawas  claim  this  country,  and  hunt  here,  where  game  is  very 
plenty.  From  hence  we  proceeded  to  the  Ottawa  village.  This 
nation  formerly  lived  at  Detroit,  but  is  now  settled  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  richness  of  the  country,  where  game  is  always  to  ! 
be  found  in  plenty.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  get  out  of  our  i 
canoes  and  drag  them  eighteen  miles,  on  account  of  the  rifts  I 
which  interrupt  the  navigation.  At  the  end  of  these  rifts  we  j 
came  to  a village  of  the  Wyandott* , who  received  us  very  kindly; 
and  from  thence  we  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  this  river,  where  | 
it  falls  into  Lake  Erie.  From  the  Miamis  to  the  lake  is  com- 
puted one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  from  the  entrance  of 
the  river  into  the  lake  to  Detroit  is  sixty  miles;  that  is,  forty-  I 
two  miles  upon  the  lake  and  eighteen  miles  up  the  Detroit  ; 
river  to  the  garrison  of  that  name.  The  land  on  the  lake  side 
is  low  and  Hat.  We  passed  several  large  rivers  and  bays, 
and  on  the  16th  of  August,  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  at  De- 
troit river.  The  country  here  is  much  higher  than  on  the  lake 
side;  the  river  is  about  nine  hundred  yards  wide,  and  the  cur-  I 
rent  runs  very  strong.  There  are  several  fine  and  large  islands 
in  this  river,  one  of  which  is  nine  miles  long;  its  banks  high 
and  the  soil  very  good. 

17th.  In  the  morning  we  arrived  at  the  fort,  which  is  a large 
stockade,  inclosing  about  eighty  houses;  it  stands  close  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  on  a high  bank,  commands  a very  pleas- 
ant prospect  for  nine  miles  above  and  nine  miles  below  the  fort; 
the  country  is  thickly  settled  with  French,  their  plantations 
are  generally  laid  out  about  three  or  four  acres  in  breadth  on 
the  river  and  eighty  acres  in  depth;  the  soil  is  good,  producing 
plenty  of  grain.  All  the  people  here  are  generally  poor  wretches  | 
and  consist  of  three  or  four  hundred  French  families,  a lazy, 
idle  people,  depending  chiefly  on  the  savages  for  their  subsist- 
ence, though  the  land,  with  little  labor,  produces  plenty  of 
grain,  they  scarcely  raise  as  much  as  will  supply  their  wants, 
in  imitation  of  the  Indians,  whose  manners  and  customs  they 
have  entirely  adopted,  and  cannot  subsist  without  them.  The 
men,  women  and  children  speak  the  Indian  tongue  perfectly 
well.  In  the  last  Indian  war  the  most  part  of  the  French  were 
concerned  in  it,  (although  the  whole  settlement  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  Majesty)  they  have,  there- 
fore, great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  English  clemency  in 
not  bringing  them  to  deserved  punishment.  Before  the  late 
Indian  war  there  resided  three  nations  of  Indians  at  this  place: 
the  Pvtawatime*,  whose  village  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
about  one  mile  below  the  fort;  the  Ottawa*,  on  the  east  side, 
about  three  miles  above  the  fort;  and  the  Wyandott *,  whose  vil- 
lage lays  on  the  east  side,  about  two  miles  below  the  fort.  The 
former  two  nations  have  removed  to  a considerable  distance, 
and  the  latter  still  remain  where  they  were,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  good  sense  and  hospitality.  They  have  a particular 
attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  French,  by 
their  priests,  having  taken  uncommon  pains  to  instruct  them. 

During  my  stay  here  I held  frequent  conferences  with  the 
different  nations  of  Indians  assembled  at  this  place,  with  whom 
I settled  matters  to  their  general  satisfaction. 

September  ‘26th.  Set  out  from  Detroit  for  Niagara;  passed 
Lake  Erie  along  the  north  shore  in  a birch  canoe,  and  arrived 
the  8th  of  October  at  Niagara.  The  navigation  of  the  lake  is 
dangerous  for  batteaux  or  canoes,  by  reason  that  the  lake  is 
very  shallow  for  a considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  The 
bank,  for  several  miles,  high  and  steep,  and  affords  a harbor 
for  a single  batteau.  The  lands  in  general,  between  Detroit 
and  Niagara,  are  high,  and  the  soil  good,  with  several  fine  rivers 
falling  into  the  lake.  The  distance  from  Detroit  to  Niagara  is 
computed  at  three  hundred  miles. 

Washington’s  tour  to  the  ohio  in  1770. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  succeeding  chapter  that  a spirit  of  em- 
igration to  the  Ohio  valley  began  to  be  felt  throughout  many 
localities  of  the  east  soon  after  the  quietude  which  followed  the 
Indian  treaties  of  1765;  that  as  early  as  1769  the  Zanes  pene- 
trated to  the  banks  of  the  river  at  the  present  site  of  \\  heel- 
ing; and  that  during  the  following  year  actual  settlements  were 
made  by  them  and  others  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
Pan  Handle  of  West  Virginia.  The  glowing  accounts  of  the 
western  country  circulated  throughout  the  east,  made  it  a prom- 
ising field  for  enterprise  and  speculation.  No  less  a person 
than  George  Washington  made  a visit  to  the  Ohio  in  1770,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  character  of  this  region  of  the 
country,  perhaps  in  the  interest  of  other  parties  as  well  as 
himself.  As  it  is  our  purpose  to  give  all  important  documents 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  this  locality,  we  present  in  this 
connection  the  journal  of  his  tour. 


Washington’s  journal  of  his  tour  to  the  ohio  in  1770. 

Journal  kept  by  (1  forge  \Ya*hi ngfon,  from  October  5 th,  to  December 

lx t,  1770,  on  a tour  dawn  the  Ohio,  far  the  purj/oxe  of  viewing  lanils 

to  be  apportioned  among  the  officer*  and  obi  xoldier * who  had  «cned 

in  the  French  war. 

October  5th,  1770.  Began  a journey  to  the  Ohio,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Craik,  his  servant  and  two  of  mine,  with  a led  horse 
and  baggage.  Dined  at  Towlston’s  and  lodged  in  Leesburg, dis- 
tance from  Mount  Vernon  about  forty-five  miles.  Here  my 
portmanteau  horse  failed. 

6th.  Fed  our  horses  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  arrived  at 
my  brother  Samuel’s  on  Worthington’s  Marsh,  a little  after  they 
had  dined,  the  distance  being  about  thirty  miles ; from  hence 
I dispatched  a messenger  to  Colonel  Stephens,  apprising  him  of 
my  arrival  and  intended  journey. 

7th.  Mv  portmanteau  horse  being  unable  to  proceed,  I left 
him  at  mv  brother’s,  and  got  one  of  his,  and  proceeded  to  Sam- 
uel Pritchard’s  in  Caeapchon.  Pritchard's  is  a pretty  good 
house,  there  being  fine  pasturage,  g<x>d  fences,  and  beds  tolera- 
bly clean. 

8th.  My  servant  being  unable  to  travel,  I left  him  at 
Pritchard's  with  Dr.  Craik,  and  proceeded  myself  with  Valen- 
tine Crawford  to  Colonel  Cresap’s,  in  order  to  learn  from  him, 
being  just  arrived  from  England,  the  particulars  of  the  grant 
said  to  be  lately  sold  to  Walpole  and  others,  for  a certain  tract 
of  country  on  the  Ohio.  The  distance  from  Pritchard’s  to 
Cresap’s,  according  to  computation,  is  twenty-six  miles. 

9th.  Went  up  to  Romney  in  order  to  buy  work  horses,  and 
with  Dr.  Craik  and  my  baggage,  arrived  there  about  twelve 
o’clock. 

10th.  Having  purchased  two  horses,  and  recovered  another 
which  had  been  gone  from  me  near  three  years,  I dispatched 
my  boy  Silas  with  my  two  riding  horses  home,  I proceeded  on 
my  journey,  arriving  at  one  Wise's  (Mr.  Turner's)  mill,  about 
twenty-two  miles  ; it  being  reckoned  seven  to  the  place  where 
Cox’s  fort  formerly  stood,  ten  to  one  Parker’s,  and  five  after- 
wards. 

11th.  The  morning  being  wet  and  heavy  we  did  not  set  off 
till  eleven  o'clock,  and  arrived  that  night  at  one  Hillman's,  on 
a branch  of  George's  creek,  distance  ten  and  a half  measured 
miles  from  the  branch  of  the  Potomac,  where  we  crossed  at  the 
lower  end  of  my  deceased  brother  Augustine's  land,  known 
bv  the  name  of  Pendergrass’.  This  crossing  is  two  miles  from 
the  aforesaid  mill  and  the  road  bad,  as  it  likewise  is  at  Kill- 
man’s,  the  country  being  very  hilly  and  stony.  From  Kill- 
man’s  to  Fort  Cumberland  is  the  same  distance  that  it  is  to  the 
crossing  above  mentioned,  and  the  road  from  thence  to  Jolifl  s 
by  the  Old  Town,  much  better. 

12th.  We  left  Hillman’s  early  in  the  morning,  breakfasted 
at  the  Little  Meadow  ten  miles  off,  and  lodged  at  the  Great- 
Crossing  twenty  miles  further,  which  we  found  a tolerable  good 
day’s  work.  The  country  we  traveled  over  to-day  was  very 
mountainous  and  stony,  with  but  very  little  good  land,  and 
that  lying  in  spots. 

13th.  Set  out  about  sunrise,  breakfasted  at  the  Great 
Meadow *,  thirteen  miles,  ami  reached  Captain  Crawford's  almut 
five  o’clock.  The  land  from  Gist’s  to  Crawford's  is  very  broken, 
though  not  mountainous,  in  spots  exceedingly  rich,  and  in 
general  free  from  stone;  Crawford’s  is  verv  fine  land,  lying  on 
the  Youghiogheny.at  a place  commonly  called  Stewart'*  Crossing. 

14th.  At  Captain  Crawford’s  all  day.  Went  to  see  a coal 
mine  not  far  from  his  house  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
coal  seemed  of  the  very  best  kind,  burning  freely  and  abund- 
ance of  it. 

15th.  Went  to  view  some  land  which  Captain  Crawford  had 
taken  up  for  me  near  the  Voughiogheny,  distance  about  twelve 
miles.  This  tract  which  contains  about  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred acres,  includes  some  as  fine  land  as  ever  I saw,  and  a great 
deal  of  rich  meadow  ; it  is  well  watered,  and  has  a valuable 
mill-seat,  except  that  the  stream  is  rather  too  slight,  and,  it  is 
said,  not  constant  more  than  seven  or  eight  months  in  the 
year;  but  on  account  of  the  fall  and  other  conveniences,  no 
place  can  exceed  it.  In  going  to  this  land,  I passed  through  two 
other  tracts  which  Contain  Crawford  had  taken  un  for  mv 
brothers  Samuel  and  John.  I intended  to  have  visited  the  land 
which  Crawford  had  purchased  for  Lund  Washington  this  day 
also,  but  time  falling  short,  I was  obliged  to  postjione  it.  Night 
came  on  before  I got  back  to  Crawford's,  where  I found  Colonel 
Stephens.  The  lands  which  I passed  over  to-day,  were  gem 
erally  hilly,  and  the  growth  chiefly  white  oak,  but  very  good 
notwithstanding ; and  what  is  extraordinary  and  contrary  to 
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the  property  of  all  other  lands  I ever  saw  before,  the  hills  are  the 
richest  land  ; the  soil  upon  the  sides  and  summits  of  them  being  as  black 
as  coal , and  the  growth  walnut  and  cherry.  The  Hats  are  not 
so  rich,  and  a good  deal  more  mixed  with  stone. 

16th.  At  Capt.  Crawford’s  till  evening,  when  I went  to  Mr. 
John  Stephenson’s,  on  mv  way  to  Pittsburgh,  and  lodged.  This 
day  I was  visited  by  one  Mr.  Ennis,  who  had  traveled  down  the 
Little  Kanawha,  almost  from  the  head  to  the  mouth,  on  which 
he  says  the  lands  are  broken,  the  bottoms  neither  very  wide 
nor  rich,  but  covered  with  beech.  At  the  mouth  the  lands  a nr 
good,  and  continue  so  up  the  river.  About  Wheeling  and  Fish- 
er’s creek,  there  is  according  to  his  account,  a body  of  fine  land. 
I also  saw  a son  of  Capt.  John  Harden’s,  who  said  be  lm<l  been 
from  the  mouth  of  Little  Kanawha  to  the  Big;  but  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  land  seemed  to  be  so  vague  and  indeterminate,  that 
it  was  much  doubted  whether  he  ever  was  there  or  not. 

17th.  Dr.  Craik  and  myself,  with  Capt.  Crawford  and  others 
arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  distance  from  the  crossing,  forty-three  and 
a half  measured  miles.  In  riding  this  distance  we  passed  over 
a great  deal  of  exceedingly  fine  land,  chiefly  white  oak,  es- 
ecially  from  Sewicklv  creek  to  Turtle  creek,  but  the  whole  bro- 
en;  resembling,  as  1 think  all  the  lands  in  this  country  do, 
the  Lowdon  lands.  We  lodged  in  what  is  called  the  town,  dis- 
tant about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  at  one  Scmplie’s, 
who  keeps  a very  good  house  of  public  entertainment. 

The  houses,  which  are  built  of  logs,  and  ranged  in  streets, 
are  on  the  Monongahela,  and  I suppose  may  be  about  twenty 
in  number,  and  inhabited  by  Indian  traders.  The  fort  is  built 
on  the  point  near  the  rivers  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  but 
not  so  near  the  pitch  of  it  as  Fort  Duqucsnc  stood.  It  is  five 
sided  and  regular,  two  of  which  near  the  land  are  of  brick,  the 
other  stockade.  A moat  encompasses  it.  The  garrison  consists 
of  two  companies  of  Royal  Irish,  commanded  by  Captain 
Edmondson. 

18th.  Dined  in  the  fort  with  Colonel  Croghan,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison;  supped  there  also,  meeting  with  great 
civility  from  the  gentlemen,  and  engaged  to  dine  next  day  with 
Col.  Croghan,  at  his  seat,  about  four  miles  up  the  Allegheny. 

19th.  Received  a message  from  Col.  Croghan  that  the  White 
Mingo  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  had  something  to 
say  to  me,  and  desiring  that  1 would  be  at  his  house  at  about 
eleven,  where  they  were  to  meet.  I went  up  and  received  a 
speech,  with  a string  of  wampum,  from  the  White  Mingo,  to 
the  following  effect: 

“That  as  I was  a person  whom  some  of  them  remembered  to 
have  seen,  when  I was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  French,  and 
most  of  them  had  heard  of,  they  were  come  to  bid  me  welcome 
to  this  country,  and  to  desire  that  the  people  of  Virginia  would 
consider  them  as  friends  and  brothers,  linked  together  in  one 
chain;  and  that  1 would  inform  the  governor  that  it  was  their 
wish  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  the  white  people,  and 
that  though  there  had  been  some  unhappy  differences  between 
them  and  the  people  upon  our  frontiers,  they  were  all  made  up, 
and,  they  hoped  forgotten:  and  concluded  with  saying  that 
their  brothers  of  Virginia  did  not  come  among  them  and  trade, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  provinces  did,  from  whence  they 
were  afraid  that  we  did  not  look  upon  them  with  as  friendly 
an  eye  as  they  could  wish.” 

To  this  I answered,  after  thanking  them  for  their  friendly 
welcome,  “that  all  the  injuries  and  affronts  that  had  passed 
on  either  side  were  now  totally  forgotten,  and  that  I was  sure 
nothing  was  more  wished  and  desired  by  the  people  of  Virginia 
than  to  live  in  the  strictest  friendship  with  them;  that  the 
Virginians  were  a people  not  so  much  engaged  in  trade  as  the 
Pennsylvanians,  which  was  the  reason  of  their  not  being  so 
frequently  among  them;  but  that  it  was  possible  they  might 
for  the  time  to  come  have  stricter  connections  with  them,  and 
that  I would  acquaint  the  government  with  their  desires.” 
After  dining  at  Col.  C’roghan’s  we  returned  to  Pittsburgh, 
Col.  Croghan  with  us,  who  intended  to  accompany  us  part  of 
the  way  down  the  river,  having  engaged  an  Indian  called 
Pheasant  and  one  Joseph  Nicholson,  an  interpreter,  to  attend 
us  the  whole  voyage;  also  a young  Indian  warrior. 

20th.  We  embarked  in  a large  canoe,  with  sufficient  store 
of  provisions  and  necessaries,  and  the  following  persons,  besides 
Dr.  Craik  and  myself,  to  wit:  Capt.  Crawford,  Joseph  Nichol- 
son, Robert  Bell,  \Villiam  Harrison,  Charles  Morgan  and  Daniel 
Rendon,  a boy  of  Capt.  Crawford’s,  and  the  Indians,  who  were 
in  a canoe  by  themselves.  From  Fort  Pitt  we  scut  our  horses 
and  boys  back  to  Capt.  Crawford’s,  with  orders  to  meet  us  there 
again  on  the  14th  day  of  November. 

Col.  Croghan,  Lieut.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Magee  set  out  with 
us.  At  two  o’clock  we  dined  at  Mr.  Magee’s,  and  encamped 


ten  miles  below,  and  four  above  Logstown.  We  passed  several 
large  islands,  which  appeared  to  be  very  good,  as  the  bottoms 
also  did  on  each  side  of  the  river  alternately;  the  hills  on  one 
side  being  opposite  the  bottoms  on  the  other,  which  seem  gen- 
erally to  be  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  vice 
j versa. 

21st.  Left  our  encampment  about  six  o’clock,  and  breakfast- 
j ed  at  Logstown,  where  we  parted  with  Colonel  Croghan  and  com- 
] puny  about  nine  o’clock.  At  eleven  we  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Beaver  creek,  opposite  to  which  is  a good  situation  for 
a house,  and  above  it,  on  the  same  side,  that  is  the  west,  there 
1 appears  to  be  a fine  body  of  land.  About  live  miles  lower  down, 
on  the  east  side,  comes  in  Raccoon  creek,  at  the  mouth  of  which, 

| and  up  it,  appears  to  be  a body  of  good  land  also.  All  the  land 
between  this  creek  and  the  Monongahela,  and  for  fifteen  miles 
back,  is  claimed  bv  Colonel  Croghan,  under  a purchase  from 
the  Indians,  which  sale  he  says  is  confirmed  by  his  Majesty. 
On  this  creek,  where  the  branches  thereof  interlock  with  the 
waters  of  Shu rtec’s  creek,  there  is  according  tot’olonel  Croghan’s 
! account,  a body  of  fine,  rich,  level  land.  This  tract  he  wants  to 
sell,  and  offers  it  at  five  pounds  sterling  per  hundred  acres, 
with  an  exemption  of  quit-rents  for  twenty  years;  after  which, 
to  lie  subject  to  the  payment  of  four  shillings  and  two-pence 
i sterling  per  hundred  acres  ; provided  he  can  sell  it  in  ten  thou- 
sand acre  lots.  At  present,  the  unsettled  state  of  this  country 
j renders  any  purchase  dangerous.  From  Raccoon  creek  to  Little 
Beaver  creek,  appears  to  me  to  be  little  short  of  ten  miles,  and 
about  three  miles  below  this,  we  encamped;  after  hiding  a bar- 
rel of  biscuit  on  an  island,  to  lighten  our  canoe. 

22d.  As  it  began  to  snow  about  midnight,  and  continued 
pretty  steadily,  it  was  about  half-past  seven  before  we  left  the 
' encampment.  At  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  we  came 
to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  opposite,  or  rather  below  which, 
appears  to  be  a long  bottom  of  very  good  land,  and  the  ascent 
to  the  hills  apparently  gradual,  'fhere  is  another  pretty  large 
bottom  of  very  good  land  about  two  or  three  miles  above  this. 

I About  eleven  or  twelve  miles  from  this,  and  just  above  what  is 
called  the  Long  Island,  which,  though  so  distinguished,  is  not 
very  remarkable  for  length,  breadth,  or  goodness,  comes  in  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  a small  creek,  or  run,  the  name  of 
which  I could  not  learn;  and  a mile  or  two  below  the  island, on 
the  west  side,  comes  in  Big  Stony  creek,  not  larger  in  appear- 
ance than  the  other,  on  neither  of  which  does  there  seem  to  be 
an  v large  bottoms  or  bodies  of  good  land.  About  seven  miles 
from  the  last  mentioned  creek,  twenty-eight  from  our  last  en- 
campment, and  about  seventy-five  from  Pittsburgh,  we  came  to 
tin1  Mingo  Town,  situated  on  tin1  west  side  of  the  river,  a little 
j above  Cross  creek.  This  place  contains  about  twenty  cabins, 

J and  seventy  inhabitants  of  the  Six  Nations, 
i Had  we  set  off  early,  and  kept  constantly  at  it,  we  might 
| have,  reached  lower  than  this  place  to-day;  as  the  water  in 
many  places  ran  very  swift,  in  general  more  so  than  yesterday, 
j The  river  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Logstown,  has  some  ugly  rifts  and 
j shoals,  which  we  found  somewhat  difficult  to  pass,  whether 
] from  our  inexperience  of  the  channel,  or  not,  I cannot  under- 
take to  say.  From  Logstown  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Beaver 
| creek,  is  much  the  same  kind  of  water;  that  is,  rapid  in  some 
i places,  gliding  gently  along  in  others,  and  quite  still  in  many. 

I The  water  from  Little  Beaver  creek  to  Mingo  Town,  in  general, 

! is  swifter  than  we  found  it  the  preceding  day,  and  without  any 
shallows;  there  being  some  one  part  or  another  always  deep, 
which  is  a natural  consequence,  as  the  river  in  all  the  distance 
from  Fort  Pitt  to  this  town,  has  not  widened  at  all,  iv»r  do  the 
bottoms  appear  to  be  any  larger.  The  hills  which  come  close 
to  the  river  opposite  to  each  bottom  are  steep;  and  on  the  side 
in  view,  in  many  places,  rocky  andcragged;  butsaid  to  abound 
in  good  land  on  the  tops.  These  are  not  a range  of  hills,  but 
broken  and  cut  in  two,  as  if  there  were  frequent  water  courses 
running  through,  which,  however,  we  did  not  perceive  to  be 
the  case.  The  river  abounds  in  wild  geese,  and  several  kinds 
of  ducks,  but  in  no  great  quantity.  We  killed  five  wild  tur- 
keys to-day.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the  Mingo  Town,  we  received 
the  very  disagreeable  news  of  two  traders  being  killed  at  a 
town  called  the  Grape-Vine  Town,  thirty-eight  miles  below  this; 
which  caused  us  to  hesitate  whether  we  should  proceed,  or  wait 
for  further  intelligence. 

23rd.  Several  imperfect  accounts  coming  in,  agreeing  that 
only  one  person  was  killed,  and  the  Indians  not  supposing  it  to 
be  done  by  their  people,  we  resolved  to  pursue  our  passage,  till 
we  could  get  a more  distinct  account  of  this  transaction.  Ac- 
cordingly, about  two  o’clock  we  set  out  with  the  two  Indians, 
who  were  to  accompany  us  in  our  canoe,  and  after  about  four 
miles  came  to  the  mouth  of  a creek  on  the  east  side.  The 
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Cross  creeks,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  large ; that  on  the  cast 
side  is  the  biggest.  At  the  Mingo  Town  we  found  and  left  more 
than  sixty  warriors,  of  the  Six  Nations,  going  to  the  Cherokee 
country,  to  proceed  to  war  against  the  Catabas. 

About  ten  miles  below'  the  town,  we  came  to  two  other  cross 
creeks;  that  on  the  wrest  is  the  larger,  and  called  bv  Nichol- 
son* French  creek.  About  three  miles,  or  a little  more,  below 
this,  at  the  lower  point  of  some  islands,  which  stand  contiguous 
to  each  other,  we  were  told  by  the  Indians,  that  three  men  from 
Virginia  had  marked  the  land  from  hence  all  the  way  tolled 
Stone;  that  there  was  a body  of  exceedingly  fine  land  lying 
about  this. place,  and  up  opposite  to  the  Mingo  Town,  as* also 
down  to  the  mouth  of  Fishing  creek.  At  this  place  we  en- 
camped. 

24th.  We  left  our  encampment  before  sunrise,  and  about  six 
miles  below  it,  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  a small  creek,  coming 
in  from  the  eastward,  called  by  the  Indians  Split-Island  creek, 
from  its  running  in  against  an  island.  On  this  creek  there  is 
the  appearance  of  good  land.  Six  miles  below  this  again,  we 
came  to  another  creek  on  the  west  side,  called  by  Nicholson, 
Wheeling ; and  about  a mile  lower  down  appears  to  be  another 
small  water  coming  in  on  the  east  side,  which  I remark,  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  them,  and  to  show  how  badly  furnished 
this  country  is  with  mill-seats.  Two  or  three  miles  below  this 
is  another  run  on  the  west  side,  up  which  is  a near  way  by  land 
to  Mingo  Town;  and  about  four  miles  lower,  comes  in  another 
on  the  east,  at  which  place  is  a path  leading  to  the  settlement 
at  Redstone.  About  a mile  and  a half  below  this  comes  in  Pipe 
creek,  so  called  by  the  Indians  from  a stone  which  is  found 
here,  out  of  which  they  make  pipes.  Opposite  to  this,  that  is, 
on  the  east  side,  is  a bottom  of  exceedingly  rich  land  ; but  as  it 
seems  to  bo  low,  I am  apprehensive  that  it  is  subject  to  be  over- 
flowed. This  bottom  ends  where  the  effects  of  a hurricane  ap- 
pear, by  the  destruction  and  havoc  among  the  trees.  Two  or 
three  miles  below  the  Pipe  creek,  is  a pretty  large  creek  on  the 
west  side,  called  by  Nicholson,  Fox-Grape-Vine,  by  others 
Captina  creek,  on  which,  eight  miles  up,  is  the  town  called 
Grape-Vine  town  ; and  at  the  mouth  of  it  is  the  place  where  it 
was  said  the  trader  was  killed.  To  this  place  we  came  about  , 
three  o’clock,  in  the  afternoon,  and  finding  no  body  there,  we 
agreed  to  encamp,  that  Nicholson  and  one  of  the  Indians  might 
go  up  to  town,  and  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  report  concern- 
ing the  murder. 

25th.  About  seven  o’clock,  Nicholson  and  the  Indian  re- 
turned; they  found  no  body  at  the  town  but  two  old  women,  j 
the  men  being  hunting ; from  these  they  learned  that  the  ( 
trader  was  not  murdered,  but  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  Ohio  ; and  that  only  one  bov,  belonging  to  the  traders,  was  j 
in  these  parts;  the  trader,  his  father,  being  gone  for  horses  to  | 
take  home  their  skins.  About  half  an  hour  after  seven,  we  set  ; 
out  from  our  encampment,  around  which,  and  up  the  crock  is  | 
a body  of  fine  land.  i 

In  our  passage  down  to  this  place,  we  saw  innumerable  quan-  | 
titics  of  turkeys,  and  many  deer  watering  and  browsing  on  the 
shore  side,  some  of  which  we  killed.  Neither  yesterday  nor  the 
day  before  did  we  pass  any  rifts,  or  very  rapid"  water,  the  river 
gliding  gently  along;  nor  did  we  perceive  any  alteration  in 
the  general  face  of  the  country,  except  that  the  bottoms  seemed 
to  be  getting  a little  longer  and  wider,  as  the  bends  of  the  river 
grew  iarger. 

About  five  miles  from  the  Vine  creek,  comes  in  a very  large 
creek  to  the  eastward,  called  by  the  Indians,  Cut  creek,  from  a 
town  or  tribe  of  Indians,  which  they  say  was  out  off  entirely  in 
a very  bloody  battle  between  them  and  the  Six  Nations.  This 
creek  empties  just  at  the  lower  end  of  an  island,  and  is  seventy 
or  eighty  vanis  wide ; and  I fancy  it  is  the  creek  commonly- 
called  Wheeling,  by  the  people  of  Redstone.  It  extends,  accord- 
ing to  the  Indians  account,  a great  way,  and  interlocks  with 
the  branches  of  Split-Island  creek,  abounding  in  very  fine  bot- 
toms, and  exceeding  good  land.  Just  below  this,  on  the  west 
side,  comes  in  a small  run;  and  about  five  miles  below  it,  on 
the  west  side  also,  another  creek  empties,  called  by  the  Indians, 
Broken-Timber  creek ; so  named  from  the  timber  that  is  de- 
stroyed on  it  by  a hurricane ; on  the  head  of  this,  was  a town 
of  the  Delawares,  which  is  now  deserted.  Two  miles  lower 
down,  on  the  same  side,  is  another  creek,  smaller  than  the  last, 
and  bearing,  according  to  the  Indians,  the  same  name.  Oppo- 
site to  these  two  creeks,  on  the  east  side,  appears  to  be  a large 
bottom  of  good  land.  About  two  miles  below  the  last  mention- 
ed creek,  on  the  east  side,  at  the  end  of  the  bottom  before  men- 
tioned, comes  in  a small  creek.  Seven  miles  from  this  is  Mud- 
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dv  creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a pretty  large  creek 
which  heads  with  some  of  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian's  account,  and  is  bordered  by  bottoms  of 
very  good  land;  but  in  general,  the  hills  are  steep,  and  the 
country  broken.  At  the  mouth  of  this  creek,  is  the  largest  flat 
1 have  seen  upon  the  river;  the  bottom  extending  two  or  three 
miles  up  the  river  above  it,  and  a mile  below;  though  itdoes 
not  seem  to  be  of  the  richest  kind.  Al>out  half  wav  in  the 
Long  Reach  we  encamped,  opposite  to  the  beginning  of  a lar^e 
bottom,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  At  this  place  we  threw 
out  some  lines,  and  found  a catfish  of  the  size  of  our  largest  river 
catfish,  hooked  to  one  of  them  in  the  morning,  though  it  was 
of  the  smallest  kind  here.  We  found  no  rifts  in  this  day’s 
passage,  but  prettv  swift  water  in  some  places,  and  still  "in 
others.  We  touinf  the  bottoms  increased  in  size,  both  as  to 
length  and  breadth,  and  the  river  more  choked  up  with  fallen 
trees  and  the  bottom  of  the  river  next  to  the  shores,  rather 
more  muddy,  but  in  general  stony,  as  it  has  been  all  the  way 
down. 

2<)th.  Left  our  encampment  at  half  an  hour  after  six  o’clock, 
and  {Kissed  a small  run  on  the  west  side,  about  four  miles  lower. 
At  the  lower  end  of  Long  Reach,  and  for  some  distance  up  iton 
the  East  side,  is  a large  bottom,  hut  low  and  covered  with  beech 
near  the  river  shore,  which  is  no  indication  of  good  land.  The 
Long  Reach  is  a straight  course  of  the  river  for  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles,  which  appears  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
Ohio  in  general  is  remarkably  crooked.  There  are  several 
islands  in  this  Reach,  some  containing  one  hundred  or  more 
acres  of  land;  but  all  I apprehend  liable  to  bo  overflowed. 

At  the  end  of  this  reach  we  found  Martin  and  Lindsay,  two 
traders,  and  from  them  we  learned  that  the  person  drowned  was 
one  Phillips,  attempting,  in  company  with  Rogers,  another 
Indian  trader,  to  swim  tin*  river  with  their  horses  at  an  im- 
proper place,  Rogers  himself  narrowly  escaping.  Five  miles 
lower  down  comes  in  a large  creek  from  the  Last,  right  against 
an  island  of  good  land,  at  least,  a mile  or  two  in  length.  At  the 
North  of  this  creek,  the  name  of  which  I could  not  learn.^x- 
cept  that  it  was  called  by  some  Ball's  creek,  from  one  Ball  that 
hunts  on  it,  is  a bottom  of  good  land,  (bough  rather  too  much 
mixed  with  beech. 

Opposite  to  this  island  the  Indians  showed  us  a buffalo  path, 
the  tracks  of  which  we  saw.  Five  or  six  miles  below  the  last 
mentioned  creek  we  came  to  the  Three  Islands.  Below  these 
islands  is  a large  body  of  flat  land,  with  a water  course  running 
through  it  on  the  East  side,  and  the  1 i ills  back  neither  so  high 
nor  steep  in  appearance  as  they  are  up  the  river.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bottoms  do  not  appear  rich,  though  much  lower  and 
wider.  The  bottom  last  mentioned  is  upon  a straight  reach  of 
the  river,  I suppose  six  or  eight  miles  in  lcmrtli.  About  twelve 
miles  below  the  Three  Islands  we  encamped,  just  above  the 
mouth  ol  the  creek,  which  appears  pretty  large  at  the  mouth 
and  just  above  an  island.  All  the  lands  from  a little  below  the 
creek  which  1 have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ball's  creek, 
appear  to  be  level,  with  some  hillocks  intermixed,  as  far  as  we 
could  see  into  the  country.  We  met  with  no  rifts  to-day,  but 
some  pretty  strong  water;  upon  the  whole  tolerably  gentle. 
The  sides  of  tin*  river  were  a good  deal  incommoded  with  old 
trees,  which  impeded  our  passage  a little.  This  day  proved 
clear  and  pleasant,  th<“  only  da v -since  the  ISth  that  it  has  not 
rained  or  snowed,  or  threatened  the  one  or  the  other. 

27th.  Left  our  encampment  a quarter  before  seven,  and  after 
passing  the  creek  near  which  wc  lay,  and  another  of  much  the 
same  size,  and  on  the  same  side ; also  an  island  about  two  miles 
in  length,  but  not  wide,  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, distant  from  our  encampment  about  four  miles.  This 
river  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide  at  the  mouth; 
it  runs  out  in  a gentle  current  and  clear  stream,  and  is  navigable 
a great  way  into  the  country  for  canoes.  From  the  Muskingum 
to  the  Little  Kanawha  is  about  thirteen  miles.  This  aliout  as 
wide  at  the  mouth  as  the  Muskingum,  but  the  water  is  much 
deeper.  It  runs  up  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Monongahela, 
and  according  to  the  Indians  account,  forks  about  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  the  mouth,  and  the  ridge  between  the  two  prongs 
leads  directly  to  the  settlement.  To  this  fork  and  above,  the 
water  is  navigable  for  canoes.  On  the  upper  side  of  this  river 
there  appears  to  be  a bottom  of  exceedingly  rich  land,  and  the 
country  from  hence  quite  up  to  the  Three  Islands  level  and  in 
appearance  fine.  The  Ohio  running  around  it  in  the  form  of  a 
horse  shoe,  forms  a neck  of  flat  land,  which  added  to  that  run- 
ning up  the  second  Long  Reach  aforementioned,  cannot  contain 

less  than  fifty  thousand  acres  in  view. 

About  six  or  seven  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kana- 
wha, we  came  to  a small  creek  on  the  west  side,  which  the 
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Indians  called  Little  Hoeklioekitig;  hut  before  we  did  this,  we 
passed  another  small  crock  on  the  same  side  near  the  mouth  of 
that  river,  and  a cluster  of  islands  afterwards.  The  lands  for 
two  or  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  appear  broken  and  indifferent:  but  op- 
posite to  the  Little  lloekliocking  there  is  a hot  tom  of  good  land, 
through  which  there  runs  a small  water  course.  I suppose 
there  may  be,  of  this  bottom  and  Hat  land  together,  two  or 
three  thousand  acres.  The  lower  end  of  this  bottom  is  oppo- 
site to  a small  island,  of  which  1 dare  say,  little  is  to  be  seen 
when  the  river  is  high.  About  eight  miles  below  Little  Hock- 
hocking  we  encamped,  opposite  the  mouth  of  (iroat  Ilockhoek- 
ing,  which,  though  so  called,  is  not  a large  water  ; though  the 
Indians  say  canoes  go  up  it  for  forty  or  fifty  miles.  Since  we 
left  the  Little  Kanawha  the  lands  appear  neither  so  level  nor 
so  good.  The  bends  of  the  river  and  bottoms  are  longer,  but  not 
so  rich  as  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river. 

2.3th.  Left  our  encampment  about  seven  o’clock.  Two  miles 
below  a small  run  comes  in  on  the  east  side,  through  a piece  of 
land  that  has  a very  good  appearance,  the  bottom  beginning 
above  our  encampment,  and  continuing  in  appearance  wide 
for  four  miles  down,  where  we  found  Kiyashuta  anil  his  hunt- 
ing party  encamped.  Here  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  our  compliments,  as  this  person  was  one  of  the  Six 
Nation  chiefs,  and  the  head  of  those  upon  this  river. 

In  the  person  of  Kiyashuta  I found  an  old  acquaintance,  he 
being  one  of  the  Indians  that  went  with  me  to  the  French,  in 
1753.  He  expressed  a satisfaction  at  seeing  me,  and  treated  me 
with  great  kindness,  giving  us  a quarter  of  a very  fine  buffalo. 
He  insisted  upon  our  spending  that  night  with  him,  and,  in 
order  to  retard  us  as  little  as  possible,  moved  his  camp  down 
the  river  just  below  the  mouth  of  a creek,  the  name  of  which  I 
could  not  learn.  At  this  place  we  encamped.  After  much 
counselling  overnight,  thev  all  came  to  my  tire  next  morning 
with  great  formality;  when  Kiyashuta,  rehearsing  what  had 
passed  between  me  and  the  Sachems  at  Col.  Croghan’s,  thanked 
me  for  saying  that  peace  and  friendship  with  them  was  the 
wish  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  ami  for  recommending  it  to  the 
traders  to  deal  with  them  upon  a fair  and  equitable  footing ; 
and  then  again  expressed  their  desire  of  having  a trade  opened 
with  Virginia,  and  that  the  governor  thereof  might  not  only 
be  made  acquainted  therewith,  but  with  their  friendly  disposi- 
tion toward  the  white  people.  This  I promised  to  do. 

‘211th.  The  tedious  ceremony,  which  the  Indians  observe  in 
their  counsellings  and  speeches,  detained  us  until  nine  o'clock. 
Opposite  to  the  creek,  just  below  which  we  encamped,  is  a 
pretty  long  bottom,  and  I believe  tolerably  wide:  but  about 
eight  or  nine  miles  below  the  afore-mentioned  creek,  and  just 
below  a pavement  of  rocks  on  the  west  side,  comes  in  a creek, 
with  fallen  timber  at  the  mouth,  on  which  the  Indians  say 
there  are  wide  bottoms  and  good  land.  The  river  bottoms 
above,  for  some  distance,  are  very  good,  and  continue  so  for 
near  half  a mile  below  the  creek.  The  pavement  of  rocks  is 
only  to  be  seen  at  low  water.  About  a mile  below  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  there  is  another  pavement  of  rocks  on  the  east 
side,  in  a kind  of  sedgy  ground.  On  Ibis  creek  are  many  buf- 
faloes, according  to  the  Indians’  account. 

Six  miles  below  this  comes  in  a small  creek  on  the  west  side, 
at  the  end  of  a small  naked  island,  and  just  aboveanothcr  pave- 
ment of  rocks.  This  creek  comes  through  a bottom  of  tine  land, 
and  opposite  to  it,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  appears  to  be  a 
large  body  ot  line  land  also.  At  this  place  begins  what  they 
call  (Jreat  Bend.  Two  miles  below,  on  the  east  side,  comes 
in  another  creek,  just  below  an  island,  on  the  upper  point  of 
which  are  some  dead  standing  trees,  and  a parcel  of  white- 
bodied sycamore ; in  the  mouth  of  this  creek  lies  a sycamore 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  From  hence  an  east  line  may  be  run 
three  or  four  miles;  thence  a north  line  till  it  strikes  the  river, 
which  I apprehend  would  include  about  three  or  four  thousand 
acres  of  valuable  land.  At  the  mouth  of  this  creek  is  the  war- 
rior's path  to  the  Cherokee  country.  For  two  miles  and  a half 
below  this  the  Ohio  runs  a northeast  course,  and  finishes  what 
they  call  the  Great  Bend. 

30th.  We  set  out  about  fifty  minutes  past  seven,  tic  went  her 
being  windy  and  cloudy,  after  a night  of  rain.  After  about  two 
miles,  we  came  to  the  head  of  a bottom,  in  the  shape  ot  a horse- 
shoe, which  1 judge  to  be  about  six  miles  round  ; the  beginning 
of  the  bottom  appeared  to  be  very  good  land,  but  the  lower  part 
did  not  seem  so  friendly.  The  upper  part  of  the  bottom  we  en- 
camped on,  was  exceedingly  good,  but  the  lower  part  rather 
thin  land,  covered  with  beech.  In  it  is  some  clear  meadow 
land,  and  a pond  or  lake.  This  bottom  begins  just  below  the 
rapid  at  the  point  of  the  Great  Bend.  The  river  from  this 
8 — b.  & j.  cos. 


place  narrows  very  considerably,  and  for  five  or  six  miles  is 
scarcely  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards 
over.  The  water  yesterday,  except  the  rapid  at  the  Great  Bend, 
and  some  swift  places  about,  the  islands,  was  quite  dead,  and 
as  easily  passed  one  way  as  the  other;  the  land  in  general  ap- 
peared level  and  good. 

About  ten  miles  below  our  encampment,  and  a little  lower 
down  than  the  bottom  described  to  lie  in  the  shape  of  a horse- 
shoe, comes  in  a small  creek  on  the  west  side,  and  opjmsitc  to 
this  on  the  east,  begins  a body  of  Hat  land,  which  tin-  Indians 
tell  us  runs  quite  across  the  fork  to  the  falls  in  the  Kanawha, 
and  must  at  least,  he  three  days’  walk  across;  if  so,  the  flat 
land  contained  therein,  must  he  very  considerable.  A mile  or 
two  below  this,  we  landed,  and  after  getting  a little  distance 
from  the  river,  we  came,  without  rising,  to  a pretty  lively  kind 
of  land,  grown  up  with  hickory  and  oak  of  different  kinds,  in- 
termingled with  walnut.  We  also  found  many  shallow  ponds, 
the  sides  of  which,  abounding  with  grass,  invited  innumerable 
quantities  of  wild  fowl,  among  which  I saw  a couple  of  birds 
in  size  between  a swan  and  a goose,  and  in  color  somewhat  be- 
tween the  two,  being  darker  than  the  younger  swan,  and  of  a 
more  sooty  color.  The  erv  of  these  birds  was  as  singular  as  the 
birds  themselves  ; I never  heard  anv  noise  resembling  it  before. 
About  five  miles  below  this,  we  encamped  in  a bottom  of  good 
land,  which  holds  tolerably  Hat  and  rich  for  some  distance. 

51st.  1 sent  the  canoe  down  about  five  miles,  to  the  junction 

of  the  two  livers,  that  is,  the  Kanawha  with  the  Ohio,  and  set 
out  upon  a hunting  party  to  view  the  land.  We  steered  nearly 
east  for  about  eight  or  nine  miles,  then  bore  southwardly  and 
wcstwardl  v,  till  we  came  to  our  ramp  at  the  eonfluenee  of  the 
rivers.  The  land  from  the  rivers  appeared  but  indifferent,  and 
very  broken  ; whether  these  ridges  may  not  he  those  that  divide 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  from  the  Kanawha,  is  not  certain,  but  I 
believe  thev  are;  if  so,  the  lands  may  yet  be  good  ; if  not,  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  river  bottoms,  is  worth  but  litttle. 

November  1st.  Before  eight  o’clock  we  set  off  with  our  canoe 
up  the  river,  to  discover  what  kind  of  lands  lay  upon  the  Ka- 
nawha. The  land  on  both  sides  of  this  river,  just  at  the  mouth, 
is  very  fine;  but  on  the  east  side,  when  you  get  towards  the 
hills,  which  I judge  to  be  about  six  or  seven  hundred  yards 
from  the  river,  it  appears  to  be  wet,  and  better  adapted  for 
meadow  than  tillage.  This  bottom  continues  up  the  east  side 
for  about  two  miles;  and  by  going  up  the  Ohio,  a good  tract 
might  be  got  of  liottom  land,  including  the  Old  Shawance  Town, 
which  is  about  three  miles  up  the  < )hio,  just  above  the  mouth 
of  a creek.  We  judged  we  went  up  the  Kanawha  about  ten 
miles  to-day.  < >n  the  east  side,  appear  to  be  some  good  bottoms, 
but  small,  neither  long  nor  wide,  and  the  hills  back  of  them 
rather  steep  and  poor. 

2nd.  We  proceeded  up  the  river  with  the  canoe  about  four 
miles  farther,  and  then  encamped,  and  went  a bunting:  killed 
five  buffaloes,  and  wounded  some  others,  three  deer,  Ac.  This 
country  abounds  in  buffalo,  and  wild  game  of  all  kinds,  as  also 
in  all  kinds  of  wild  fowl,  there  being  in  the  bottom  a great 
many  small,  grassy  ponds,  or  lakes,  which  are  full  of  swans 
geese,  and  ducks  of  different  kinds. 

Some  of  our  people  went  up  the  river  four  or  five  miles 
higher,  and  found  the  same  kind  of  bottom  on  the  west  side: 
and  we  are  told  by  the  Indians,  that  it  continued  to  tin*  falls, 
which  they  judged  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  miles  higher  up.  This 
bottom,  next  the  water,  in  most  places  is  verv  rich  ; as  you  a]e 
proaeh  to  the  hills,  you  come  to  a thin  white-oak  land,  and  poor. 
The  hills,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  were  from  half  a mile  to  a 
mile  from  the  river,  poor  and  steep  in  the  parts  we  saw,  with 
pine  growing  on  them,  Whether  they  are  gcnerallv  so  or  not. 
we  cannot  tell,  but  I tear  they  are. 

3rd.  We  set  off  down  the  river,  on  our  return  homewards, 
and  encamped  at  the  mouth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  bottom, 
above  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a branch 
i of  the  east  side,  I marked  two  maples,  an  elm.  and  a hoop-wood 
tree,  as  a corner  of  soldiers’  land,  if  we  can  get  it,  intending  to 
take  all  tbi>  bottom  from  lienee  to  the  rapids  in  the  Great  Bend 
in  one  survey.  I also  marked  at  the  mouth  of  another  run, 
lower  down  the  west  side,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  long  bottom,  an 
asli  and  hoop-wood,  for  the  beginning  of  another  of  the  soldiers’ 
surveys,  to  extend  lip  so  as  to  include  all  the  bottom  in  a body 
on  the  west  side.  In  coming  from  our  last  encampment  up 
the  Kanawha,  I endeavored  to  take  the  courses  and  distances 
of  the  river  by  my  pocket  compass,  and  by  guessing. 

1 4th.  After  passing  these  bills,  which  may  run  on  the  river 
i near  a mile,  there  appears  to  be  another  pretty  good  bottom  on 
. the  east  side.  At  this  place  we  met  a canoe  going  to  Illinois 
[ with  sheep;  and  ut  this  place  also,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
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bottom  from  the  Kanawha,  just  as  we  came  to  the  hills,  we  met 
with  a sycamore  about  sixty  yards  from  the  river,  of  a most 
extraordinary  size  ; it  measuring  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
forty-five  feet  round,  lacking  two  inches;  and  not  fifty  yards 
from  it  was  another,  thirty-one  feet  round.  After  passing 
this  bottom,  and  about  a mile  of  hills,  wo  entered  another  bot- 
tom and  encamped.  This  bottom  reaches  within  about  a half 
mile  of  the  rapid,  at  the  jwiint  of  the  Great  Bend. 

5th.  I sent  off  the  canoe  with  our  baggage,  and  walked 
across  the  neck  on  foot,  with  Captain  Crawford;  the  distance,  ac- 
cording to  our  walking,  about  eight  miles,  as  we  kept  a straight 
course  under  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  run  about  south-east, 
and  we  were  two  hours  and  a half  in  walking  it.  This  is  a 
good  neck,  the  soil  being  generally  good,  and  in  places  rich. 
There  is  a large  proportion  of  meadow  ground,  and  the  land  as 
high,  dry,  and  level  as  one  could  wish  ; the  growth  in  most 
places,  beech  intermixed  with  walnut,  but  more  especially  with 
poplar,  of  which  there  are  numbers  very  large.  The  land  to- 
wards  the  upper  end  is  a black  oak,  and  very  good.  I'pon  the 
whole,  a valuable  tract  might  be  had  here,  and  1 judge  the 
quantity  to  be  about  four  thousand  acres.  After  passing  this 
bottom  and  the  rapid,  as  also  some  hills,  which  jut  pretty  close 
to  the  river,  we  came  to  that  bottom  before  remarked  on  the 
29th  ultimo.  A little  above  this  bottom  we  encamped  ; the 
afternoon  being  rainy,  and  the  night  wet. 

(>th.  We  left  our  encampment  a little  after  daylight,  and 
after  about  five  miles  w<* came  to  Kiyashuta's  hunting  camp, 
which  was  now  removed  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  noted  Oc- 
tober 29th,  for  having  fallen  timber  at  the  mouth  of  it,  in  a 
bottom  of  good  land.  By  the  kindness  and  idle  ceremony  of 
the  Indians,  I was  detained  at  Kiyashuta's  camp  all  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  day;  and  having  a good  deal  of  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  land,  he  informed  me  that  it  was 
further  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha  to  the  fall  of  the 
river,  than  it  was  between  the  two  Kanawhas;  that  the  bottom 
on  the  west  side,  which  begins  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha, 
continues  all  the  way  to  the  falls  without  the  interposition  of 
hills,  and  widens  as  it  goes,  especially  from  a pretty  large  creek 
that  comes  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  higher  up  than  where 
we  were;  that  in  the  fork  there  is  a body  of  good  land,  and  at  a 
considerable  distance  above  this,  the  river  forks  again  at  an 
island,  and  there  begins  the  reed,  or  cane  to  grow;  that  the 
bottoms  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  are  also  very  good,  but 
broken  with  hills;  and  that  the  river  is  easily  passed  with 
canoes  to  the  falls,  which  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred 
miles,  but  further,  it  is  not  possible  to  go  with  them;  that  there 
is  but  one  ridge  from  thence  to  the  settlements  upon  the  river 
above,  on  which  it  is  possible  for  a man  to  travel,  the  country 
between  being  so  much  broken  with  steep  hills  and  precipices. 
— [f/eir,  for  the  iron!  of  the  IftjibiUti/  of  the  MSS.  .lounoi!,  n hiolu* 
of  ten  do h*  oirni-*.] 

17th.  By  this  morning  the  river  had  fallen  in  the  whole, 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  feet,  and  was  still  lowering.  About 
eight  o’clock  we  set  out,  and  passing  the  lower  Gross  creek,  we 
came  to  a pretty  long  and  tolerably  wide  and  good  bottom,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river;  then  came  in  the  hill,  just  above 
which  is  Buffalo  creek.  About  three  o’clock  we  came  to  the 
Mingo  town,  without  seeing  our  horses,  the  Indian  who  was 
sent  express  for  them,  having  passed  through  only  the  morn- 
ing before;  being  detained  by  the  creeks,  which  were  too  high 
to  ford. 

Here  wre  resolved  to  wait  their  arrival,  which  was  expected 
to-morrow;  and  here  then  will  end  our  water  voyage  along  a 
river,  the  general  course  of  which  from  Beaver  creek  to  the 
Kanawha  is  about  southwest,  or  near  as  I could  determine;  but, 
in  its  windings  through  a narrow  vale,  extremely  serpentine ; 
forming  on  both  sides  of  the  river  alternately  necks  of  very  i 
good  bottoms,  some  exceedingly  fine,  lying  for  the  most  part  in 
the  shape  of  a half  moon,  and  of  various  sizes.  ! 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  general  width  of  the 
river  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Kanawha;  but  in  the  depth  I believe  | 
the  odds  are  considered  in  favor  of  the  lower  parts,  as  we  found 
no  shallows  below  the  Mingo  town,  except  in  one  or  two  places, 
where  the  river  was  broad,  and  there  I do  not  know  but  there 
might  have  been  a deep  channel  in  some  parts  of  it.  Every 
here  and  there  are  islands,  some  larger  and  some  smaller,  which, 
operating  in  the  nature  of  locks  or  steps,  occasions  pretty  still 
water  above,  but  for  the  most  part  strong  and  rapid  water  along- 
side of  them.  However,  none  of  these  so  swift  but  that  a ves- 
sel may  be  rowed  or  sent  up  with  poles. 

When  the  river  is  in  its  natural  state,  large  canoes,  that  will 
carry  five  or  six  thousand  weight  or  more,  may  be  workfd 
against  the  stream  by  four  hands,  twenty  or  twenty-five  mil  * 


a day;  and  down  a good  deal  more.  The  Indians  who  arc  very 
dexterous,  even  their  women,  in  the  management  of  canoes 
have  their  hunting  camps  and  cabins  all  along  the  river,  for 
the  convenience  of  transporting  their  sk ins  to  market.  In  the 
fall,  so  .soon  as  the  hunting  season  comes  on,  they  set  out  with 
their  families  for  this  purpose;  and  in  hunting  will  move  their 
camps  from  place  to  place,  till  by  the  spring  they  get  two  ur 
three  hundred  or  more  miles  from  their  towns;  then  catch 
beaver  on  their  wav  up.  which  frequently  brings  them  into  the 
month  of  May,  when  the  women  are  employed  in  planting. 
The  nun  are  at  market,  and  in  idleness,  till  the  autumn  again 
when  they  pursue  the  same  course.  During  the  summer 
months  they  live  a poor  and  perishing  life. 

The  Indians  who  reside  upon  the  Ohio,  the  upper  parts  of  it 
at  least,  are  composed  of  Shawanesc,  Delawares,  and  some  of  the 
Mingoes,  who,  getting  but  little  part  of  the  consideration  that 
was  given  for  the  lands  eastward  of  the  Ohio,  view  the  settle- 
ments of  the  people  upon  their  river  with  an  uneasy  anil  jeal- 
ous eye,  and  do  not  scruple  to  sav,  that  they  must  be  compensa- 
ted for  their  right  if  the  people  settle  thereon,  notwithstanding 
the  cession  of  the  Six  Nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
of  Virginia  and  elsewhere  are  exploring  and  marking  all  the 
lands  that  are  valuable,  not  only  on  the  Bedstone  and  other 
waters  on  the  Monongahela,  but  along  the  Ohio  as  low  as  the 
Little  Kanawha  ; and  by  next  summer  1 suppose  they  will  get 
to  the  Great  Kanawha, at  least. 

How  difficult  it  may  be  to  contend  with  these  people  after- 
wards. is  easy  to  be  judged,  flom  every  day's  experience  of 
lands  actually  settled,  supposing  these  settlements  to  be  made; 
than  which  nothing  is  more  probable,  if  the  Indians  permit 
them,  from  the  disposition  of  the  people  at  present.  A few  set- 
tlements in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  large  bottoms,  would  ren- 
der it  impracticable  to  get  any  large  quantity  of  land  together; 
as  the  hills  all  the  way  down  the  river,  as  low  as  I went,  come 
pretty  dose,  or  steep  and  broken,  and  incapable  of  settlement, 
though  some  of  them  are  rich,  and  only  tit  to  siipjmrt  the  D>t- 
toms  with  timber  and  wood.  The  land  back  of  the  bottoms, 
as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  judge,  either  front  my  own  obser- 
vations or  from  information,  is  nearly  the  same,  that  is,  ex- 
ceedingly uneven  and  hilly:  and  I presume  there  are  no  Indies 
of  flat,  rich  land  to  be  found  till  one  gets  far  enough  from  the 
river  to  head  the  little  runs  and  drains  that  come  through  the 
hills,  and  the  sources  of  the  creeks  and  their  branches.  This, 
it  seems,  is  the  ease  with  the  lands  upon  the  Monongahela  and 
Youhioghenv,  and  1 fancy  holds  good  upon  this  river,  till  you 
get  into  the  flat  lands,  below  the  falls.  The  bottom  land  dif- 
fers a good  deal  in  quality.  That  highest  up  the  river  in 
general,  is  richest,  though  tin*  bottoms  are  neither  so  wide  nor 
so  long,  as  those  below.  Walnut,  cherry,  and  some  other  kinds 
of  wood,  neither  tall  nor  large,  but  covered  with  grape-vines, 
with  the  fruit  of  which  this  country  at  this  instant  abounds, 
are  the  growth  of  the  richest  bottoms;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
these  bottoms  appear  to  me  to  be  the  lowest  and  most  subject  to 
floods.  The  soil  of  this  is  good,  but  inferior  to  either  of  the 
other  kinds;  and  beech  bottoms  are  objectionable  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  clearing  them,  as  their  roots  spread  over  a large 
surface  of  ground,  and  are  hard  to  kill. 

1 Xt h . Agreed  with  two  Delaware  Indians  to  take  up  our 
canoe  to  Fort  I’itt,  for  the  doing  of  which  I was  to  pay  six  dol- 
lars, and  give  them  a quart  tin  can. 

19th.  The  Delawares  set  off  with  the  canoe,  and  our  horses 
not  arriving,  the  day  appeared  exceedingly  long  and  tedious. 
I'jxm  conversing  with  Nicholson,  1 found  lie  had  been  twoor 
1 three  times  to  Fort  Chartres,  on  the  Illinois,  and  1 got  from  him 
an  account  of  tin;  lands  between  this  place  and  that,  and  upon 
the  Shawanesc  river,  on  which  he  had  been  hunting. 

2()th.  About  one  o'clock  our  horses  arrived,  having  been  pre- 
vented from  getting  to  Fort  Pitt  by  the  freshets.  At  two  we 
set  out  and  got  about  ten  miles;  the  Indians  traveling  with  us. 

2 1st.  Reached  Fort  Pitt  in  the  afternoon  ; distance  from  our 
last  encampment, about  twenty-five  miles,  and  as  near  as  I can 
guess,  thirty-five  from  the  Mingo  town.  The  land  between  the 
Mingo  town  and  Pittsburgh,  is  of  different  kinds.  For  four  or 
five  miles  after  leaving  the  first  mentioned  place,  we  passed 
over  steep,  h ill v ground,  covered  with  white  oak,  and  a thin 
shallow  soil.  This  was  succeeded  bv  a lively  white  oak  land, 
less  broken;  and  this  again  by  rich  land,  the  growth  of  which 
was  chiefly  white  and  red  oak*  mixed;  which  lasted  with  some 
interval  of  different  ridges,  all  the  way  to  Pittsburgh.  It  was 
very  observable,  that  as  we  left  the  river,  the  land  grew  better, 
which  is  a confirmation  of  the  accounts  I had  before  received, 
that  the  good  bbdies  of  land  lie  upon  the  heads  of  the  runs  and 
creeks ; but  in  all  my  travels  through  this  country,  I have  seen 
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no  large  body  of  level  land.  On  the  branches  of  Raecoon  creek, 
there  appears  to  be  good  meadow  ground;  and  on  Chartier's 
creek,  over  both  of  which  we  passed,  the  land  looks  well.  The 
country  between  the  Mingo  town  and  Fort  Pitt,  appears  to  be 
well  supplied  with  springs. 

22d.  Stayed  at  Pittsburgh  all  day.  Invited  the  officers  and 
some  other  gentlemen  to  dinner  with  me  at  Semple’s  among  , 
whom  was  one  Dr.  Connelly,  nephew  to  Col.  C'roghan,  a very 
sensible  and  intelligent  man,  who  had  traveled  over  a g<x>d 
deal  of  this  western  country  both  by  land  and  water,  and  who 
confirms  Nicholson’s  account  of  the  Shawanee  river,  up  which 
he  had  been  near  four  hundred  miles.  This  country,  1 mean 
on  the  Shawanee  river,  according  to  I)r.  Connelly’s  description,  j 
must  be  exceeding  desirable  on  many  accounts.  The  climate  ! 
is  fine,  the  soil  remarkably  good;  the  lands  well  watered  with  1 
good  streams,  and  level  enough  for  any  kind  of  cultivation.  | 
Besides  these  advantages  from  nature,  it  has  others  not  less  im- 
portant to  a new  settlement,  particularly  game,  which  is  so 
plentiful  as  to  render  the  transportation  of  provisions  thither,  i 
bread  only  excepted,  altogether  unnecessary.  Dr.  Connelly  is 
so  much  delighted  with  the  lauds  and  climate  on  that  river  ; 
that  he  wishes  for  nothing  more,  than  to  induce  one  hundred 
families  to  go  there  and  live,  that  he  might  be  among  them.  A 
new  and  most  desirable  government  might  be  established  there,  1 
to  be  bounded,  according  to  his  account,  bv  theOhio  northward  1 
and  westward,  by  the  ridge  that  divides  the  waters  of  the  Ten-  j 
nessee  or  Cherokee  river  southward  and  westward,  and  by  aline 
to  run  from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  or  above,  so  as  to  cross  the  : 
Shawanee  river  above  the  fork  of  it.  Dr.  Connelly  gives  much  ' 
the  same  account  of  the  land  between  Fort  Chartres,  in  the  Illi- 
nois country,  and  Post  !4t.  Vincent,  that  Nicholson  does,  except 
in  the  article  of  water,  which  the  Doctor  says  is  bad,  and  in  the 
summer  scarce,  there  being  little  else  than  stagnant  water  to  1 
be  met  with. 

28d.  After  settling  with  the  Indians  and  people  that 
attended  me  down  the  river,  and  defraying  the  sundry  ex- 
penses accruing  at  Pittsburgh,  I set  off  on  my  return  home;  [ 
and,  after  dining  at  the  widow  Mier’s.  on  Turtle  creek,  reached 
Mr.  John  Stephenson’s  in  the  night. 

24th.  When  we  came  to  Stewart's  crossing  at  Crawford's, 
the  river  was  too  high  to  ford,  and  his  canoe  gone  adrift.  How- 
ever, after  waiting  two  or  three  hours,  a canoe  was  got.  in 
which  we  crossed  and  swam  our  horses.  The  remainder  of  this 
day  I spent  at  (’apt.  Crawford’s;  it  either  raining  or  snowing 
hard  all  day. 

25th.  I set  out  early  in  order  to  see  Lund  Washington's 
land;  but  the  ground  and  trees  being  covered  with  snow,  I was 
able  to  form  but  an  indistinct  opinion  of  it:  though,  ujxm  tin- 
whole,  it  appeared  to  be  a good  tract  of  land..  From  this  I 
went  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gist’s  and  dined,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  Great  Crossings  at  llogland's,  where  I arrived  about  eight 
o’clock.  ! 

26th.  Reached  Killman’s,  on  George’s  creek,  where  we  met 
several  families  going  over  the  mountain  to  live  ; some  without  , 
having  any  places  provided.  The  snow  upon  the  Allegheny 
mountains  was  near  knee  deep. 

27th.  We  got  to  Col.  Crcsap’s  at  the  Old  Town,  after  calling 
at  Fort  Cumberland  and  breakfasting,  with  one  Innis,  at  the 
new  store  opposite. 

2-Stli.  The  Old  Town  creek  was  so  high  as  to  wet  us  in  cross-  , 
ing  it,  and  when  we  came  to  Cox’s  the  river  was  impassable | | 
we  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  cross  in  a canoe,  and  swim  our  , 
horses.  At  Henry  Enoch's,  at  the  forks  of  Cacapehon,  we  dined, 
and  lodged  at  Kinker’s. 

29th.  Set  out  early,  and  reached  my  brother’s  by  one  o'clock. 
Dr.  (’raik,  having  business  at  Winchester,  wont  that  way,  and  i 
was  to  meet  me  at  Snicker's  the  next  morning  by  ten  o'clock. 

80th.  According  to  aj>|ioiutmcnt  the  Doctor  and  I met,  and 
after  breakfast  at  Snicker’s,  we  proceeded  to  West's  where  we  , 
arrived  at  or  about  sunset. 

December  1st.  Reached  home;  having  been  absent  nine 
weeks  and  one  day. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1764—1774. 

TRANQUILITY  SUCCEEDS  THE  TREATY  OF  1 704—  INDUCES  EMI- 
GRATION— MOVEMENTS  FOR  SETTLEMENT  ON  THE  MONONGAHELA 
BY  CRESAP  AND  OTHERS,  AND  ON  THE  OHIO  BY  EBE.VEZER 
ZANE,  IN  1767 — FINAL  SETTLEMENT  AT  WHEELING  BY  COL. 
ZANK  IN  1769 — EMIGRATION  OF  DAVID  SHEPPARD,  mVoLLOCHS 
ANI)  OTHERS  IN  1770 — SETTLEMENTS  AT  SHORT  CREEK,  WEST 
LIBERTY,  YELLOW  CREEK,  BAKER  S BOTTOM,  BUFFALO,  •:  WE 

CREEK  AND  CAPTINA — GOSPEL  PREACHED  ON  WHEELING  CRr 
IN  1772 — GROWTH  OF  SETTLEMENT  AT  WHEELING — EMIGRA- 
TION OF  JOHN  CALDWELL  AND  ( APT.  MICHAEL  CRESAP  IN  1774 
— PRECURSORY  EVENTS  OF  THE  DUNMORE  WAR  — INDIANS 
KILLED  NEAR  WHEELING — MASSACRE  OF  INDIANS  AT  BAKER’S 
BOTTOM  BY  GREATHOUSE,  INCLUDING  LOGAN’s  FAMILY — CRAW- 
FORD’s  LETTER  TO  WASHINGTON  CONCERNING  iTIESE  EVENTS — 
MURDER  OF  BALD  EAGLE — CONTEMPORANEOUS  ACCOUNTS — EX- 
PECTATIONS OF  WAR — SETTLERS  FLY  FROM  THE  BORDER. 

/'  • ■*  -» 

KRIOR  to  the  treaty  concluded  by  Col.  Boquet  in  1764,  with 
the  Indian  tribes  then  inhabiting  those  portions  of  Vir- 
r<-r'  ginia  and  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  these 
mountains  had  formed  a sort  of  boundary  line  between  the 
white  and  the  red  man.  The  comparative  tranquility  which 
succeeded  the  treaty,  for  a few  years,  afforded  the  opportunity 
which  was  promptly  seized  by  some  of  the  more  adventurous 
and  enterprising  settlers  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  pene- 
trate the  Defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  attempt  the  hazardous 
venture  of  establishing  settlements  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio 
and  Monongahela  rivers.  These  efforts  proved  successful,  and 
thence  forward  the  Ohio  became  the  boundary  line  between  the 
civilized  and  savage  races.  But  it  was  only  after  long  years  of 
bloody  and  bitter  struggle,  and  amid  privations  and  hardships 
unnumbered  that  the  land  was  finally  rescued  from  its  savage 
possessors. 

The  men  by  whom  these  results  were  achieved  belonged  to  a 
class  striking  and  uliar  in  its  character.  While  the  frontiers- 
men of  our  American  civilization  have  always  been  remarkable 
for  qualities  that  seemed  to  fit  them  specially  for  the  duties 
which  fell  to  their  lot,  it  is  conceded  that,  in  a pre-eminent  de- 
gree, “ the  best  examples  have  perhaps  been  among  the  settlers  of 
Western  Virginia,  and  the  hardy  progeny  who  have  sprung 
from  that  generous  stock.”*  With  courage  to  undertake  the 
most  hazardous  and  daring  enterprises;  fortitude  to  sustain 
fatigue,  and  hunger,  and  pain;  bravery  to  face  danger  and 
death  in  their  most  forbidding  aspects  ; a mind  naturally  quick, 
vigorous  and  penetrating;  futile  in  expedient,  self-reliant,  ac- 
curate in  judgment,  the  Virginia  pioneer  united  the  virtues  of 
frankness,  generosity,  hospitality,  and  a straight  forward 
honesty  of  purpose  which  was  without,  disguise.  “He  was,  as 
occasion  called,  a farmer,  n hunter,  and  a warrior  bv  turns.’’! 
“Iiis  fringed  and  fanciful  hunting  shirt,  his  deerskin  leggins, 
his  gaily  embroidered  moccasins,  his  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife,  his  bullet-pouch,  powder-horn  and  ready  rille,  made  up 
his  personal  equipment  of  comfort  and  defence."!  ‘‘From  him 
have  sprung  those  hardy  men  whose  struggles  and  sufferings 
on  the  Woody  ground  of  Kentucky  will  always  form  a striking 
page  in  American  history,  and  that  hand  of  adventurers  before 
whose  headlong  charge,  in  the  valley  of  Chihuahua,  neither 
breastworks  nor  batteries,  nor  five  fold  odds  could  avail  for  a 
moment. ”§ 

“Well  versed  in  woodcraft,  unsurpassed  as  marksmen,  and 
practiced  in  all  the  wiles  of  Indian  war.”||  these  men  seem  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  qualities  which  fitted  them  to  lead  tilt- 
van,  and  open  lip  the  unbroken  wilderness  to  he  the  home  of  a 
race  which  should  bring  in  its  train  the  multiplied  blessings  of 
civilized  life. 

Their  wives  were  brave  and  noble  women — "proper  mates 
for  men  stamped  with  such  energy  and  fortitude  in  the  iron 
mintage  of  border  trial. 

To  these  noble  men  and  women,  who  redeemed  the  land  from 
its  savage  condition;  who  stood  for  years  the  fire  of  continuous 
warfare  with  a merciless  and  unrelenting  foe;  who  “caused  the 
wilderness  to  bloom,  and  blossom,  as  the  rose”;  and  who,  by 
their  courage,  and  fortitude,  with  indomitable  energy  and  en- 
terprise, laid  the  foundations  of  what  has  since  become  the  mag- 

•Parkman’s  conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  JParkman. 

fParktnan's  conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  iParkman. 

I Logan  and  Creaap  by  Brantz  Mayer.  *1  Brant*  Mayer. 
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nificent  empire  of  the  West,  is  due  our  highest  tribute  of  praise. 
They  were  the  want  nmreur*  of  that  mighty  title  of  emigration 
which,  in  subsequent  years,  burst  the  harriers  of  the  Alleghe- 
nies, and  filled  the  fertile  plains  and  valleys  of  the  west  with 
a teeming’ population.  Posterity  rises  to  do  them  honor,  and 
chronicle,  with  loving  hand,  the  story  of  their  toils,  privations, 
sacrifices  and  deeds  of  noble  daring. 

Among  the  earliest,  and  most  prominent  of  these  attempts 
to  effect  a settlement  on  the  broad  and  fertile  lands  of  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributaries — which  proved  such  a magnet  of  attraction 
to  the  frontier  settlers  of  Virginia  and  Maryland — was  that  at 
Redstone  Old  Fort,  in  1767,  by  Abram  Tegard,  ('apt.  ('resap 
antUhthcrs,  and  the  simultaneous  movement  towards  the  Ohio 
below  Fort  Pitt,  made  by  Col.  Ehenezcr  Zane  and  his  compan- 
ions the  same  season.  Though  the  latter  movement  did  not 
reach  an  immediate  consummation,  it  led,  shortly  after,  to  the 
settlement  of  Wheeling  by  Col.  Z;tne,  at  which  place  he  became 
the  original  founder  and  proprietor. 

Situated  at  the  terminus  of  the  most  distinctly  marked  trail, 
leading  from  the  eastern  frontier  to  the  western  border,  Red- 
stone was  soon  a rallying  point  of  the  pioneers,  and  noted,  to 
the  early  settlers,  as  the  place  of  embarkation  for  western  em- 
igrants. 

The  settlement  at  Wheeling,  also,  became  widely  known  for 
its  favorable  location,  and  a-  the  first  and  principal  station  be- 
tween Fort  Pitt  and  the  “dark  and  bloody  ground  of  Kentucky." 
This  locality,  embracing  the  territory  now  comprised  in  the 
Virginia  Pan-Handle  and  the  counties  of  .lell'-rson  and  Belmont  • 
in  Ohio,  was  destined  soon  to  become  the  t Imat  re  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  whites  and  Indians,  where  were  enacted  events  which 
will  always  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  thrilling  chap- 
ters in  the  annals  of  the  American  frontier. 

It  was  in  December,  1767,  that  Col.  Zane,  “who  was  among 
the  first  to  explore  the  country  from  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Potomac,  through  the  Allegheny  glades,  to  the  Ohio  river,  set 
out  on  an  expedition,  thither  to  make  a location,  lie  was  ac- 
companied on  that  excursion  by  Isaac  Williams,  two  men  named 
Robinson,  and  some  others;  but  setting  off  “rather  late  in  the 
season,  and  the  weather  being  very  severe,  they  were  compelled 
to  return,  without  having  penetrated  to  the  Ohio  river.”* 
While  crossing  the  glades  they  were  overtaken  bv  a violent 
snow  storm.  This  is  always  a cold  and  stormy  region,  but  at 
this  time  the  snow  fell  to  an  unusual  depth,  and  put  a stop  to 
their  further  progress.  It  was  followed  by  intensely  cold  weather, 
which,  with  the  great  depth  of  snow,  disabled  them  from  sup- 
plying the  necessities  of  their  camp  by  hunting,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  subsist  upon  the  peltries  of  the  animals  killed  in 
the  early  part  of  their  journey.  Before  they  were  able  to  re- 
trace their  steps  homeward,  they  were  much  reduced  in  health 
and  spirits.  “On  their  way  home,  such  was  the  extremity  of 
the  cold,  that  one  of  the  Robinsons  died  of  its  effects,  Williams 
was  much  frost-bitten,  and  the  whole  party  suffered  exceed- 
ingly.f 

“The  succeeding  spring,  176#,  Col.  Zane  finally  left  his  home 
on  the  South  Branch,  with  his  family  and  household  goods,  ac- 
companied by  two  younger  brothers,  some  negro  slaves  and 
other  laborers,  to  found  a new  home  somewhere  in  these  Western 
wilds.  Taking  the  trail  of  the  Indian  traders  from  Fort  Cum- 
berland, his  journey  brought  him  to  the  waters  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  at  Itedstonc  Old  Fort,  now  Brownsville,  Pa.  Here  he 
remained  a year,  but  not  liking  the  country,  nor  the  quality  of 
the  land  in  that  vicinity,  he  concluded  to  make  a wider  excur- 
sion in  search  of  a more  eligible  location.  Leaving  his  family 
at  Redstone  he  pushed  forward  through  an  unbroken  wilderness, 
in  company  with  his  brothers  Jonathan  and  Silas,  carrying  a 
pack  of  meal,  which,  together  with  the  game  their  guns  and 
dogs  could  provide,  furnished  their  means  of  subsistence.  After 
many  days  journeying  they  struck  the  headwaters  of  Wheeling 
creek.  Col.  Zane  at  once  concluded  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
stream,  as  it  would  necessarily  conduct  them  to  an  outlet  into 
larger  waters,  where  he  might  find  the  location  he  desired. 
Approaching  the  mouth  of  the  crock,  he  climbed  the  neighbor- 
ing hill  to  obtain  a wider  outlook  and  determine  his  course. 
When  he  gained  its  summit  and  caught  the  first  sight  of  the 
majestic  river  rolling  at  its  base,  then  saw  the  broad  expanse 
of  rich  bottom  lands,  the  island,  and  the  opposite  shore,  covered 
with  the  primeval  forest  and  bright  with  the  morning  sun,  he 
burst  into  an  exclamation  of  delight,  and  promptly  decided  to 
stake  out  his  claim  and  pitch  his  tent  in  this  favored  spot. 

“ He  was  accustomed  in  after  years  to  describe  the  impression 
of  this  scene  as  like  a vision  of  Paradise.  The  sun  had  just 


^Withers*  Chronicles  of  Bolder  Warfare.  flhid. 


dissipated  the  rising  mists  of  a beautiful  September  morning 
and  his  delighted  vision  swept  over  the  wide  and  varied  land- 
scape  glowing  in  all  it-  pristine  loveliness,  before  ever  the  hand 
of  man  had  marred  its  fair  visage.  Innumerable  waterfowl 
Sported  on  the  blnad  bosom  of  the  river,  the  timid  fleer  quenched 
his  eatlv  thirst  at  it-  banks,  the  dense  foliage  of  the  forests 
gleamed  in  the  morning  light,  the  hints  sang  from  every  bough, 
and  all  nature  seemed  to  lend  Imr  every  grace  and  charm  to 
decorate  the  seem-  and  enchant  the  sense. 

“Descending  to  the  river,  the  brothers  set  about  constructing 
a log  rail  with  which  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side.  Their 
tomahawks  soon  supplied  them  with  the  necessary  timber, 
which  thev  lashed  together  with  hickory  withes.  Long  and 
slender  poles  for  navigating  their  rude  craft  were  readily  pro- 
cured from  the  surrounding  forests,  and,  without  much  difficulty, 
they  succeeded  in  ferrying  themselves  across  to  the  opposite 
shore.  Here,  on  in-titutiug  an  examination,  they  were  sur- 
prised to  find  an  island,  where  they  had  expected  a large  and 
compact  body  of  land  connected  with  and  forming  part  of  the 
western  shore.  Tlmy  were  so  much  pleased  with  its  situation 
and  appearance,  a-  well  as  with  the  evidences  of  its  fertility, 
that  they  immediat  ly  commenced  blazing  trees  to  mark  tlie 
boundaries  of  their  elarm,  and  took  possession  in  the  usual 
method  of  inakimr  what  is  called  ‘an  improvement.’  Ret  urn- 
inn  to  the  ea-lern  side  they  marked  out  other  claims  of  the 
choicest  land,  and  set  about  such  ‘improvements'  as  would 
confirm  their  title  uni  il  the  regular  State  patent  could  be  ob- 
tained. When  a rude  i, thin  had  built,  sufficient  clearing 

made,  and  all  the  preparations  made  for  future  occupancy,  it 
wa-  determined  to  leave  Silas  Zane  in  charge  of  their  interests 
while  the  others  returned  to  Redstone  for  the  familv,  household 
good-,  horses  and  cattle,  with  which  they  were  to  begin  a new 
life  in  the  wilderness.  Thus,  in  September,  1766.  was  laid  the 
foundations  of  what  i-  now  the  large,  populous  ami  prosperous 
City  of  Wheeling. 

“ When  navigation  opened  in  the  spring.  Col.  Zane  embarked 
with  his  family  and  their  effects  in  the  lough  description  of 
boats  then  used  hv  emigrants  for  his  new  home,  lie  was  ac- 
companied 1 > v Jonathan  Zane,  Isaac  Williams,  some  domestic 
servants  and  laborers,  who  had  charge  of  the  live  stock,  which 
were  transported  in  separate  boats.  On  their  arrival  they  at 
once  sought  the  place  agreed  upon  as  a rendezvous  with  Silas 
Zane  and  wire  very  much  alarmed  at  finding  no  trace  of  him. 
They  instituted  a careful  search  along  up  the  creek,  supposing 
he  had  been  scared  away  by  the  Indians,  and  that  he  might 
still  he  lurking  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  When  they 
reached  the  fol  ks  of  t he  creek  thev  came  upon  him,  while  mak- 
ing an  excursion  for  supplies,  and  found  lie  had  become  alarmed 
at  the  abundant  signs  of  the  presence  of  Indians  and  had  con- 
cealed himself  as  far  as  he  could  from  their  regular  thorough- 
fares of  travel.  The  brothers  returned  to  their  cabin,  and  by 
diligent  work  made  an  extensive  clearing  both  on  the  island 
and  the  ea-lern  side  of  the  river.*  They  severally  proceeded 
to  select  position- fin-  their  future  residence.  Col.  Zane  chose 
for  his  an  eminence  above  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek,  near 
to  the  Ohio  and  oppo-ite  a beautiful  and  considerable  island  in 
that  river.  The  spot  selected  hv  him  is  now  ( 1M1  (occupied 
by  his  son,  N'oali  Zane.  Esq.,  and  is  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
present  nourishing  town  of  Wheeling.  Silas  Zane  commenced 
improving  on  Wheeling  creek,  where  Col.  Moses  Shepherd  now 
lives,  and  Jonathan  resided  with  his  brother  Khcnczcr.  Several 
of  those  who  accompanied  the  adventurers  likewise  remained 
with  Col.  Zane  in  the  capacity  of  laborers. t 

“These  gentlemen  were  descendants  of  a Mr.  Zane  who  ac- 
companied William  Penn,  to  his  province  of  Pennsylvania  and 
from  whom  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Philadelphia  derived 
its  name.  Their  lather  was  po.-sesse  <1  of  a hold  and  daring 
stiirit  of  adventure,  which  was  displayed  on  many  occasions  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life.  Having  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  society  of  Friends  (of  which  he  was  a member),  by  marry- 
ing without' the  pale  of  that  society,  lie  moved  to  Virginia  and 
settled  on  the  South  Branch,  where  the  town  of  Moorcfield  has 
been  since  erected.  One  of  his  sons  (Isaac)  was  taken  by  the 
Indians  when  lie  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  carried  in  cap- 
tivity to  Mad  river  in  Ohio.  Here  he  continued  till  habit 
reconciled  him  to  his  situation,  when  ho  married  a squaw,  be- 
came a chief  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  them.  He 
was  never  known  to  wage  war  against  the  whites,  but  was  on 
several  occasions  of  infinite  service  by  apprising  them  of  medi- 
tated attacks  of  the  Indians.  His  descendants  still  reside  in 
Ohio. 

^W.  C.  Br.ickuuler — Ccuteunial  llmiorical  Sketch  in  Daily  Intelligencer  July  4, 18<6. 

t Wit  hois'  Chronicles. 
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“The  brothers,  Ebenezer,  Silas  and  Jonathan,  who  settled 
Wheeling,  were  also  men  of  enterprise,  tempered  with  pru- 
dence, and  directed  by  sound  judgment.  Ready  at  all  times  to 
resist  and  punish  the  aggression  of  the  Indians,  they  wore 
scrupulously  careful  not  to  provoke  them  by  acts  of  wanton 
outrage,  such  as  were  then,  too  frequently  committed  along  the 
frontier.  To  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  these  three 
brothers  the  Wheeling  settlement  was  mainly  indebted  for  its 
security  and  preservation  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.”* 

In  1770, other  families  emigrated  from  the  South  Branch  to 
the  Wheeling  settlement,  many  whose  names  became  identified 
with  the  early  history  of  the  country.  Prominent  among  them 
“were  Col.  David  Shepherd,  father  of  Moses  Shepherd,  John 
Wetzel,  the  father  of  Lewis  Wetzel,  and  the  Mct'ollochs"t — 
“four  brothers  Abraham,  George,  Samuel  and  John,  and  several 
sisters,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  was  the  wife  of  Goi.  Ebenezer 
Zane.”t 

“Soon  after  this  other  settlements  were  made  at  different 
joints,  both  above  and  below  Wheeling,  and  the  country  on 
hiff'alo,  Short,  and  Grave  creeks,  and  on  the  Ohio  river,  became 
the  abode  of  civilized  man.  Among  those  who  were  first,  to  oc- 
cupy above  Wheeling,  were  George  Letter,  John  Doddridge, 
Benjamin  Biggs,  Daniel  Greathouse,  Joshua  Baker  and  Andrew 
Swearinger.  Benjamin  Tomlinson  also  settled  opposite  Yel- 
low creek  and  Joseph  Tomlinson  at  Grave  creek. 

“The  settlement  thus  made  constituted  a kind  of  advance 
guard , through  which  an  Indian  enemy  would  have  to  pene- 
trate before  they  could  reach  the  interior,  others  were  less  re- 
luctant to  occupy  the  country  between  them  and  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  Accordingly  various  settlements  were  soon  made 
in  it  by  adventurers  from  different  parts  of  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia;  and  those  places  in  which  settlements  had 
been  previously  effected,  received  considerable  accessions  to 
their  population. ’’§ 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  earliest  and  principal  settle- 
ments on  the  border  of  the  Ohio  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Vir- 
ginia. Hundreds  flocked  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, so  soon  as  their  success  was  established.  Exchanging  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  with  all  its  arts  and  refinements,  for 
the  rude  cabin  of  the  frontier,  the  labor  and  hardship  incident 
to  a new  and  unsettled  country,  and  the  dread  proximity  of 
savage  tribes  where  treachery  and  cruelty  were  the  best  known 
traits  of  their  barbarous  natures. 

Some  dillieulties  were  experienced  by  the  infant  settlers  from 
incursions  of  the  Indians,  who  would  carry  off  their  hogs  or 
cattle  and  horses,  but  in  the  main  friendly  relations  were 
preserved  with  them,  and  the  affairs  of  the  settlement  pros- 
pered until  succeeding  events  stirred  up  the  bad  passions  of 
the  savages,  who,  many  times  afterwards,  sought  its  destruction. 

THE  GOSPEL  PREACHED  ON  WHEELING  CREEK  IN  1772 — EXTRACTS 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  REV.  DAVID  JONES-  TOUR  TO  THE 

WESTERN  INDIANS. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  gospel  was  preached  on 
Wheeling  creek,  according  to  authentic  account,  was  in  the 
summer  of  1772— just  two  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  family 
of  Ebenezer  Zane.  The  minister  was  the  llev.  David  Jones, 
then  residing  at  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  and  who  made  two 
visits  to  the  nations  of  Indians  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  in 
the  years  1772  and  1772.  He  kept  a journal  of  his  missions, 
from  which  we  extract  the  facts  hero  related.  After  arriving 
at  Fort  Pitt,  he  set  out  from  that  place  on  the  Oth  of  June,  1772, 
to  descend  the  Ohio  in  a canoe  in  company  with  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  several  others.  The  first  place  lie  mentions  after 
leaving  Fort  Pitt  is  “ a jtlare  railed  the  Mingo  town,  where  some  of 
that  nation  yet  resides.”  He  then  adds: 

“Some  of  this  town  were  wont  to  plunder  canoes,  therefore  we 
assed  them  as  quietly  as  [xissible,  and  were  so  happy  as  not  to 
e discovered  by  any  of  them.” 

He  then  descended  to  Grave  creek,  where  he  met  some  In- 
dians, and  from  thence  to  Captina.  We  quote  from  his  journal 
as  follows : 

“Saturday  June  12th.  Moved  to  a creek,  by  the  Indians 
called  CaflpfcciiHiji.e.jCiiptain’scrcek.  This  creek  comes  into  the 
the  river  from  the  west  side  and  is  supposed  to  be  about  seventy- 
five  miles  E.  S.  E.  from  Newcomerstown,  which  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  Delaware  Indians.  We  encamped  opposite  to  Cannteenin 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  Ohio.  Here  were  some  families  of  Indians 
— we  went  over  and  conversed  with  them,  and  in  the  evening 
6ome  of  them  returned  the  visit.  Mr.  Owens  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  them,  and  let  them  know  what  sort  of  a 
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! man  l was.  They  all  showed  respect  to  me;  even  when  some 
of  them  afterwards  were  drunk,  they  were  civil  to  me,  and 
would  take  me  by  the  hand  and  say  ‘You  beminsta.'  Here  we 
spent  the  Lord’s  Day  ; in  the  evening  instructed  what  Indians 
came  over.  The  most  intelligent  orator  is  called  Frank 
Stephens.  lie  could  speak  no  English.” 

I The  party  then  set  out  for  the  Little  Kanawha,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  l.Xth,  and  remained  there  until  the  24th,  when 
they  started  on  their  return  up  the  river.  Arriving  at  Grave 
; creek,  they  left  their  canoes  and  started  across  the  country  for 
Ten  Mile  creek,  on  the  Monongahela,  reaching  that  place  on 
i the  2d  of  July.  After  remaining  a few  days  they  started  to 
return  to  the  Ohio  and  resume  their  journey  back  to  Fort  Pitt. 
We  again  quote  from  Jones’  journal : 

“Tuesday,  July  14th,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Clark,  Hig- 
gins and  niv  interpreter,  set  out  for  Fort  Pitt;  and,  us  it  was 
some  time  before  the  Indians  would  be  at  Fort  Pitt,  took  an- 
other tour  through  the  deserts  to  Ohio.  Preached  on  the  Lord’s 
I day  in  a cabin  near  to  a creek  called  Wheeling  to  about  fifteen 
! auditors.  In  the  afternoon,  having  sent  word,  a few  Indians 
1 met  me.  one  of  which  was  Frank  Stephens.  Having  all  set 
down  on  deerskins  presented  to  us  for  that  purpose  by  the 
| Indians,  addressed  them  on  these  subjects,  viz:  1.  The  state  in 
j which  God  created  man.  2.  His  fall.  2.  The  promise  of  a 
savior;  his  coming  and  sufferings.  4.  The  work  of  God  in 
renewing  our  souls  to  qualify  us  for  heaven,  and  enabling  us  to 
j believe  on  the  Savior.  On  this  occasion  was  very  sensible  of 
I the  great  difficulties  of  speaking  on  such  important  subjects  to 
! these  poor  heathens,  who  were  strangers  even  to  the  historical 
accounts  thereof.” 

I 

I 

i growth  of  the  settlement  at  wheeling. 

I In  the  early  part  of  1774,  a year  memorable  as  that  of  the 
I Dunmore  War  and  the  general  opening  of  hostilities  between 
| the  whites  and  the  Indians,  the  settlement  at  Wheeling  re- 
ceived considerable  and  notable  accessions  to  its  population, 
and  became  moreover  a rendezvous — perhaps  from  its  central 
and  favorable  location — for  those  persons  who  were  largely 
engaged  in  entering  lands  on  the  borders  of  Kentucky  and  the 
Ohio,  with  reference  to  its  future  value  when  it  should  come 
into  market.  Among  these  emigrants  was  Mr.  John  Caldwell, 
from  Baltimore,  who  became  one  of  the  leading  and  influential 
citizens  of  the  place,  ('apt.  Michael  Cresap,  whose  name  un- 
fortunately and  unjustly  became  connected  with  a dastardly  out- 
rage which  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  also  removed  to  Wheeling 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year.  The  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Cre- 
sap, of  Man  kind,  who  had  been  well  and  favorably  known  as  an 
Indian  trader  near  Fort  Cumberland  and  subsequently  at  Red- 
stone, through  sonic  means  became  financially  involved,  and 
sought  to  mend  his  fortunes  by  new  ventures  in  the  West. 
“Lrged  bv  necessity,  as  well  as  by  a laudable  ambition,  and 
allured  by  the  rational  and  cxhilirating  prospect  before  him, 
he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  Ohio  an 
ample  fund,  if  lie  succeeded  in  obtaining  a title  to  those  lands, 
not  only  to  redeem  his  credit  and  extricate  him  from  difficulty, 
j but  to  afford  a respectable  competency  for  his  rising  family. 
Under  this  impression,  and  with  every  rational  prospect  of 
success,  early  in  the  year  1774  he  engaged  six  or  seven  active 
I young  men  at  the  rate  of  t’2  10s.  per  month,  and,  repairing  to 
I the  wilderness  of  the  Ohio, commenced  the  businessof  building 
! houses  and  clearing  lands;  and.  being  among  the  first  adven- 
1 turers  into  this  exposed  and  dangerous  region,  he  was  enabled 
to  select  some  of  the  best  and  richest  of  the  Ohio  levels.”* 

In  April  of  this  year,  while  Cresap  was  engaged  with  the 
! party  of  men  in  his  employ,  making  improvements  on  lands 
lie  had  taken  up  near  Middle  Island  creek,  he  received  word 
which  put  an  end  to  his  agricultural  experiments.  • 

Other  traders,  surveyors,  or  “land  jobbers”  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  were  also,  at  that  tune,  largely  engaged  in 
the  same  enterprise  of  improving  and  taking  up,  or  locating 
new  lands  in  the  vicinity  below.  Col.  Zane  and  party  were  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sandy,  and  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark,  who  af- 
terwards became  so  celebrated  in  western  annals,  was  with  a 
party  of  hardy  pioneers  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Kanawha,  where 
they  had  engaged  to  meet  other  parties,  and,  together,  descend 
the  river  to  Kentucky. 

PRECURSORY  EVENTS  OF  THE  DUNMORE  WAR. 

Reports  of  mischief  and  danger  from  the  Indians,  which 
were  current  along  the  river — claimed  as  coming  from  the  In- 

“Jacob'*  Life  of  Cresap,  p.  49,  as  quoted  by  Brants  Mayer. 
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dian  towns — reached  the  ears  of  these  pioneers.  This  decided 
some  of  them  to  remain  at  home,  so  that  only  eighty  or  ninety 
assembled  at  the  rendezvous. 

A small  party  of  hunters,  encamped  below  Clark’s  emigrants, 
are  stated  to  have  been  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  which  seemed 
to  give  some  confirmation  to  the  rumors  afloat.  Accordingly, 
the  whole  band  was  regularly  enrolled,  and  it  was  determined 
to  attack  the  Indian  town  of  Horsehead  Bottom,  on  the  Scioto, 
but  at  that  time  none  of  the  party  was  sufficiently  experienced 
in  Indian  warfare  to  be  willing  to  assume  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Knowing,  however,  that  Michael  Crcsap  was  on  the 
river,  about  15  miles  above,  they  decided  to  secure  his  services 
as  their  leader,  and  despatched  a messenger  forthwith  to  bring 
him  down.  The  messenger  met  him  on  his  way  to  the  camp, 
and  within  a short  time  a council  was  called,  and  very  much  to 
their  surprise  their  new  leader  discouraged  the  enterprise.  He 
told  them  that  while  there  were  doubtless  suspicious  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  movements  of  the  savages,  yet  no 
war  was  declared,  and  if  the  whites  were  the  aggressors,  war 
would  result,  and  they  might  be  blamed.  He  advised  them  all 
to  return  to  Wheeling,  a convenient  point  to  obtain  intelli-  j 
ence  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  that  a few  weeks  would  j 
etermine  the  matter,  leaving  them  ample  time — as  it  was  early 
spring — if  the  Indians  should  prove  not  to  be  hostile,  to  prose- 
cute their  settlement  in  Kentucky.  The  advice  seemed  good 
and  was  adopted,  and  in  two  hours  the  whole  party  was  under 
way. 

Col.  Zane  and  the  others  engaged  in  making  improvements 
and  locating  lands  also  ascended  the  Ohio  to  Wheeling  about 
the  same  time. 

The  return  of  such  a large  body  of  settlers  and  jobbers,  to- 
gether with  the  flying  rumors  of  impending  hostilities,  so 
alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  country  that  they 
flocked  into  the  camp  at  Wheeling  from  every  direction,  refus- 
ing all  offers  of  protection  from  scouting  parties  if  they  would 
return  to  their  plantations. 

The  arrival  of  these  men  at  Wheeling  was  soon  known  at 
Fort  Pitt  and  the  surrounding  country,  of  which,  at  that  time, 
Virginia  claimed  jurisdiction.  Lord  Dunmore's  officer,  at  this 
post,  was  the  notorious  John  Connelly,  who  held  the  commis- 
sion of  Royal  Captain  Commandant  of  West  Augusta,  com- 
prising all  the  district  of  Virginia  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
“When  Connelly  heard  of  the  pioneers  approach  to  Wheeling, 
he  sent  a message  to  the  party,  informing  it  that  war  was  to  be 
apprehended,  and  requesting  that  it  would  remain  in  position 
a short  time,  inasmuch  as  messages  had  been  sent  to  the  In- 
dians and  a few  days  would  solve  the  doubt.  Before  a comply- 
ing answer  could  reach  Fort  Pitt,  however,  a second  express 
arrived  from  Connelly,  addressed  to  Captain  Cresap,  apprizing 
him  that  the  messengers  had  returned  from  the  Indians,  that 
war  was  inevitable,  that  the  savages  would  strike  as  soon  as 
the  season  permitted,  and  begging  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  party  to  cover  the  country  with  scouts  until  the  in- 
habitants could  fortify  themselves.  This  message  reached 
Cresap  about  the  21st  of  April,  and  its  reception  was  the  signal 
for  open  hostilities  against  the  Indians* 

A council  was  called,  and  the  letter  read,  and  war  was  for- 
mally declared  on  the  26th  of  April.  “It  being  reported  about 
this  time  that  a canoe  containing  two  Indians  and  some  traders  , 
was  coming  down  the  river,  and  then  not  far  from  the  place, 
Captain  Cresap  proposed  taking  a party  to  go  up  the  river  and 
kill  the  Indians.  The  project  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Col. 
Zane,  the  proprietor  of  the  place.  He  stated  to  the  Captain 
that  the  killing  of  those  Indians  would  inevitably  bring  on  a 
war,  in  which  much  innocent  blood  would  be  shed,  and  that  1 
the  act  in  itself  would  be  an  atrocious  murder  and  a disgrace  to  j 
his  name  forever.  Ilis  good  counsel  was  lost.  The  party  went 
up  the  river.  On  being  asked  at  their  return  what  had  become  | 
of  the  Indians,  they  coolly  answered,  ‘they  had  fallen  over- 
board into  the  river.’  Their  canoe,  on  being  examined,  was 
found  bloody,  and  pierced  with  bullets.”f 

On  the  same  day,  or  the  day  afterwards,  some  canoes  of  In- 
dians were  discovered  on  the  river,  keeping  under  the  cover  of 
an  island,  to  screen  themselves  from  observation.  They  were 
chased  by  Captain  Cresap  and  party  about  fifteen  miles  down 
the  river  to  ripe  creek,  driven  ashore,  and,  a battle  ensuing, 
three  of  them  were  killed  and  scalped,  and  some  stores  and  In- 
dian plunder  captured.  Cresap's  party  had  three  men  wounded, 
one  of  whom  died  shortly  after.  This  was  the  first  blood  shed, 
and  a war  inaugurated  which  broughtforth  a fearful  vengeance. 


*Brantz  Mayer  in  Logan  and  Cresap.  See  also  letter  of  G.  R.  Clark, 
t Doddridge. 


The  same  night,  according  to  the  account  of  Colonel  George 
Rogers  Clark,  who  was  of  the  party,  “On  our  return  to  camp  a 
resolution  was  formed  to  march  next  day  and  attack  Logan's 
camp,  on  the  Ohio,  about  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling.  \ye 
actually  marched  about  five  miles,  and  halted  to  take  some 
refreshments.  Here  the  impropriety  of  executing  the  proposed 
enterprise  was  argued,  the  conversation  was  brought  forward 
by  Cresap  himself.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  th^se  Indians 
had  no  hostile  intentions,  as  it  was  a hunting  camp,  composed 
of  men,  women  and  children  with  all  their  stuff  with  them. 
This  we  knew,  as  I,  myself,  and  others  then  present  had  been 
at  their  earn])  alxnit  four  weeks  before  that  time,  on  our  wav- 
down  from  Pittsburgh.  In  short,  every  person  present,  partic- 
ularly Cresap,  (upon  reflection)  was  opjtoscd  to  the  projected 
measure.  We  returned,  and  on  the  same  evening  decamped 
and  took  the  road  to  Redstone.  It  was  two  days  after  this  that 
Logan’s  family  was  killed,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  done,  it  was  viewed  as  a horrid  murder  by  the  whole 
country.’’* 

The  camp  of  Indians,  alnive  referred  tons  “ Logan’s  Camp, ? 
was  situated  close  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek  and  about  SO 
miles  above  Wheeling.  Directly  opjiosite  was  the  cabin  of 
Joshua  Baker,  who  sold  rum  to  the  Indians,  and  who  conse- 
quently had  frequent  visits  from  them.  Although  this  encamp- 
ment had  existed  here  a considerable  time,  the  neighboring 
whites  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  any  apprehension  of  danger 
from  their  close  proximity.  On  the  contrary,  thev  were  known 
! to  have  their  squaws  and  families  with  them,  and  to  lie  simply 
j a hunting  camp.  The  report  of  Cresap’s  attack  on  the  two 
parties  of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling,  having 
reached  Baker’s,  may  have  induced  the  belief,  as  was  subse- 
quently claimed,  that  the  Indians  at  Yellow  creek  would  im- 
mediately begin  hostilities  in  reprisal.  Under  this  pretext 
Daniel  Greathouse  and  bis  brothers  gathered  a party  of  a Wit 
twenty  men  to  attack  the-  Indian  encampment  and  capture 
J their  plunder.  Unwilling  to  take  the  risk  of  an  open  attack 
I upon  them,  he  determined  to  accomplish  by  stratagem  what 
might  otherwise  prove  a disastrous  enterprise.  Accordingly, 
the  evening  before  the  meditated  attack,  lie  visited  their  camp, 
in  the  guise  of  friendship,  and.  while  ascertaining  their  num- 
bers and  defences,  invited  them  with  apparent  hospitality  to 
visit  him  at  Baker's,  across  the  river. 

Oil  his  return,  lie  reported  the  camp  as  too  strong  for  an  open 
attack,  and  directed  Baker,  when  the  Indians  should  come  over 
whom  he  lmd  decoyed,  to  supply  them  all  the  rum  they  wanted, 
and  get  as  many  of  them  drunk  as  lie  could. 

Fatly  in  the  morning  of  the  Both  of  April,  a canoe  load  of 
Indians,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  came  over— three  squaws, 
a child,  and  four  unarmed  men.  one  of  whom  was  the  brother 
of  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief. 

Going  into  Baker’s  cabin,  be  offered  them  rum,  which  they 
drank  and  became  excessively  drunk — except  two  men,  one  of 
whom  was  Logan's  brother,  and  one  woman,  his  sister.  These 
refused  taking  anv  liquor.  No  whites,  except  Baker  and  two 
companions,  appeared  in  the  cabin.  During  the  visit,  it  is 
said  by  John  Sappington.  Logan's  brother  took  down  a hat  and 
coat  belonging  to  Baker’s  brother-in-law,  put  them  on,  and 
strutted  about,  using  otlensivc  language  to  the  white  man— 
Sappington.  Whereupon,  becoming  irritated,  be  siezed  his 
gun  and  shot  the  Indian  as  he  went  out  the  door.  The  balance 
of  the  men,  who,  up  to  this  time,  remained  bidden,  now  sallied 
forth,  and  poured  in  a distinctive  (ire,  slaughtering  most  of  the 
party  of  drunken  and  unresisting  savages.  “The  woman  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  flight,  but  was  also  shot  down;  she  lived 
long  enough  however,  to  ta  g mercy  for  her  babe,  telling  them 
it  was  akin  to  thcinsel ves."t 

Immediately  on  the  firing,  two  canoes  of  Indians  hurried 
across  the  river.  They  were  received  by  the  infuriated  whites, 
who  were  ranged  along  the  river  bank,  and  concealed  by  the 
undergrowth,  with  a deadly  lire  which  killed  two  Indians  in 
the  first  canoe.  The  other  canoe  turned  and  fled.  After  this 
two  other  canoes,  containing  eighteen  warriors,  armed  for  the 
conflict,  came  over  to  avenge  their  fellows.  Cautiously  ap- 
proaching the  shore  they  attempted  to  land  below  Bakers 
cabin.  The  movements  of  the  Rangers,  however,  were  too 
quick  for  them  and  thev  were  driven  off  with  the  loss  ot  one 
man.  They  returned  the  fire  of  the  whites  hut  without  effect. 
The  Indian  loss  was  ten  killcdand  scalped  by  these  miscreants 
including  the  mother,  sister  and  brother  of  Logan. 


’"General  George  Rogers  Clarke's  statement  ns  quoted  in  Mnyer's  Logan  and  Cresap.  See 
also  Appendix. 

tStatement  of  Judge  Jolly,  appendix  B. 
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History  ok  Belmont  and  Jefferson  C'oixtii:s.  Ohio. 


This  horrible  and  bloody  massacre  east  an  indelible  stain  of 
infamy  upon  the  name  of  every  person  in  any  way  connected 
with  it.  Cotemnorary  letters,  and  chronicles  of  this  event, 
speak  of  it  as  a shameless,  and  atrocious  murder,  and  as  the  in- 
citing cause  of  the  terrible  war  which  followed,  accompanied 
with  all  those  horrid  cruelties  which  savage  ferocity  could 
invent.  j 

Well  knowing  the  consequences  which  would  follow  from  this 
barbarous  act  when  the  tidings  of  it  should  reach  the  Indian 
towns  and  settlements,  the  miscreants  who  had  perpetrated  it 
immediately  decamped  and  started  for  the  interior  settlements. 
Judge  Jollystates  that  they  “came  to  Catfish  cam])  (now  Wash- 
ington, Pa’,)  on  the  evening  of  the  next  (lav,  where  they  tarried 
until  tlie  day  following.  I very  well  recollect  my  mother  feed-  | 
ing  and  dressing  the  babe ; chirruping  to  the  little  innocent  and  j 
its  smiling.  However  they  took  it  away  and  talked  of  sending 
it  to  its  supposed  father.  Col.  George  Gibson,  of  Carlisle,  Pa., 
who  was  then,  and  had  been  for  many  years,  a trader  among  j 
the  Indians.”*  ! 

A letter  published  at  Philadelphia,  May  23,  1774,  gives  an  [ 
account  of  an  interview  with  the  Greathouse  party  on  the  3d 
of  May,  only  three  days  subsequent  to  the  massacre,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract:  “Capt.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Neville,  j 
of  Virginia,  from  Pittsburgh,  informed  us  that  on  the  3d  inst.,  1 
on  their  way  there,  they  met  a number  of  inhabitants  moving 
off  their  places,  and  with  them  a party  who  produced  several  j 
Indian  scalps,  and  said  they  got  them  as  follows” — describing  i 
the  affair  at.  Baker’s  Bottom*:  “Among  the  unfortunate  sufferers 
was  an  Indian  woman,  wife  of  a white  man, one  of  the  traders; 
and  she  had  an  infant  at  her  breast,  which  these  inhuman 
butchers  providentially  spared,  and  took  with  them.  Mr. 
Neville  asked  the  man  who  had  the  infant  if  he  was  not  near 
enough  to  have  taken  its  mother  prisoner  without  killing  her?  ] 
He  replied  that  he  was  about  six  feet  from  her  when  he  shot 
her  exactly  in  the  forehead,  and  cut  the  hoppase  with  which 
the  child’s  cradle  hung  at  her  back;  and  he  thought  to  have 
knocked  out  its  brains,  but  remorse  prevented  him  on  seeing 
the  child  fall  with  its  mother.  This  party  further  informed  ! 
them  that  after  thev  had  killed  these  Indians  they  ran  oft-  with 
their  families,  and ’that  they  thought  the  whole  country  was  , 
fled,  as  Crcsap,  who  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  first  offense,  was 
then  also  on  liis  way  to  Redstone. ”f 

The  correspondence  of  William  and  Valentine  Crawford  with 
General  Washington,  recently  published  from  the  Washington 
papers  on  file  in  the  Department  of  State,  furnishes  a graphic 
picture  of  the  wide-spread  consternation  and  panic  among  the 
border  settlers,  which  immediately  followed  these  occurrences. 
They  arc  a valuable  contribut  ion  to  the  history  of  these  events,  j 
gathered,  as  they  were,  from  immediate  actors  in  the  tragedy, 
and  within  a few  days  after  its  occurrence,  and  they  conclu-  ; 
sively  settle  all  questions  of  date  and  responsibility  concerning 
the  Yellow  creek  massacre. 

The  Crawfords  were  the  gentlemen  to  whom  Washington  had 
entrusted  the  survey  and  sale  of  his  western  lands,  and  they 
kept  him  fully  advised  of  everything  that  happened  on  the 
frontier  within  their  knowledge.  Subsequently  William  Craw- 
ford became  the  unfortunate  commander  of  the  ill-fated  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians  of  Upper  Sandusky,  in  1782,  perishing 
horribly  amid  flames  and  tortures,  such  as  only  savage  malig-  } 
nitv  and  barbarity  could  devise. 

the  correspondence  referred  to  is  as  follows  : 

WILLIAM  CRAWFORD  TO  WASHINGTON. 

May,  8,  1774. 

“Sir:  * * * * * * * ' 

“ I suppose  by  this  time  various  reports  have  reached  you.  1 
I have  given  myself  some  trouble  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
truth  of  matters  ; but  there  are  some  doubts  remaining  as  to 
certain  facts  ; however,  I will  give  you  the  best  account  I can. 

The  survevors  that  went  down  the  Kanawha,  as  report  goes, 
were  stopped  by  the  Shawancse  Indians,  upon  which  some  of  j 
the  white  people  attacked  some  Indians  and  killed  several,  i 
took  thirty  horse-loads  of  skins  near  the  mouth  of  Scioto;  on  j 
which  news  and  expecting  an  Indian  war,  Mr.  Cresap  and  some 
other  people  fell  on  some  other  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Pipe 
creek,  killed  three  and  scalped  them.  Daniel  Greathouse  and 
some  others  fell  on  some  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek  and  killed 
and  scalped  ten,  and  took  one  child  about  two  months  old, 
which  is  now  at  inv  house.  I have  taken  the  child  from  a 


"“Statement  of  Judge  Jolly,  Appendix  B.  i 

tSee  Appendix  A.  I 


woman  it  had  been  given  to.  Our  inhabitants  arc  much 
alarmed,  many  hundreds  having  gone  over  the  mountain,  and 
the  whole  country  evacuated  as  far  as  the  Monongahela  ; and 
many  on  this  side  of  the  river  arc  gone  over  the  mountain.  In 
short,  a war  is  every  moment  expected.  We  have  a council 
now  with  the  Indians.  What  will  be  the  event  I do  not  know. 

“ I am  now  setting  out  for  Fort  Pitt  at  the  head  of  one  hun- 
dred men.  Many  others  are  to  meet  me  there  and  at  Wheeling, 
where  we  shall  wait  the  motions  of  the  Indians  and  shall  act 
accordingly.”* 

* * ' -J,:  * * * A-  # * 

VALENTINE  CRAWFORD  TO  WASHINGTON. 

“ Jacob's  Greek,  May  7,  1774. 

“Dear  Sir:  I am  sorry  to  inform  you  the  Indians  have 

stopped  all  the  gentlemen  from  going  down  the  river.  In  the 
first  place,  they  killed  one  Murphy,  a trader,  and  wounded 
another;  then  robbed  their  canoes.  This  alarmed  the  gentle- 
men very  much;  and  Major  Crcsap  took  a party  of  men  and 
wavlaid  some  Indians  in  their  canoes,  who  were  going  down 
the  river,  and  shot  two  of  them  and  scalped  them.  He  also 
raised  a party,  took  canoes  and  followed  some  Indians  from 
Wheeling  down  to  the  Little  Kanawha;  when,  coming  up  with 
them,  lie  killed  three  and  wounded  several.  The  Indians 
wounded  three  of  his  men,  only  one  of  whom  is  dead ; he  was 
shot  through,  while  the  others  were  but  slightly  wounded.  On 
Saturday  last,  about  12  o'clock,  one  Greathouse  and  about  twen- 
ty men  fell  on  a party  of  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow 
creek,  and  killed  ten  of  them.  Thev  brought  away  one  child 
a prisoner,  which  is  now  at  inv  brother  William  Craw  ford ’s.”f 

* * * * '*  * * * * 

There  was  formerly  some  doubt  about  the  exact  date  of  these 

occurrences,  John  Sappington  stating  it  from  memory  many 
years  after  the  event,  dates  it  on  the  24th  of  Mav;  Benj.  Tom- 
linson says  the  3d  or  4th  of  Mav,  while  Col.  Kbenezer  Zune 
placed  it’ at  the  last  of  April,  these  discrepancies  arc  now 
cleared  awav,  and  the  exact  date  fixed  beyond  a jierad venture 
bv  the  letter  of  Valentine  Crawford,  as  Saturday,  April  30th, 
1774.  There  is,  however,  an  error  of  fact  in  Valentine  Craw- 
ford’s letter,  which  it  may  be  well  to  note  here.  Writing  from 
rumor  about  Cresap  s operations,  he  fixes  one  of  his  actions  at 
Little  Kanawha.  It  should  have  been  Pipe  creek  or  Captina. 

We  append  below  Col.  Zane’s  statement  of  these  transactions 
made  in  reply  to  inquiries  of  Hon.  John  Brown,  one  of  the 
Senators  in  Congress  from  Kentucky: 

In  addition  to  the  murders  committed  upon  the  Indians  in 
this  immediate  vicinity,  other  outrages  were  perpetrated 
further  up  and  down  the  river.  A man  named  John  Ryan 
killed  three  Indians,  on  the  Ohio,  Monongahela  and  Cheat 
rivers.  Several  were  killed  at  South  Branch,  while  on  a friend- 
ly visit  to  that  country.  This  was  done  l>v  two  associates, 
llenrv  Judah  and  Nicholas  Harpold.  The  instances  of  injus- 
tice done  to  these  children  of  the  forest,  were  numerous.  Among 
many  such  at  that  time,  was  also  the  murder  of  Bald  Eagle,  an 
Indian  of  notoriety,  not  only  among  his  own  nation,  but  also 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  with  whom  lie  was  in  the 
habit  of  associating  and  hunting.  In  one  of  his  visits  among 
them,  he  was  discovered  alone  and  murdered,  solely  to  gratify  a 
most  wanton  thirst  for  Indian  blood.  After  the  commission  of 
this  most  outrageous  enormity,  he  was  seated  in  the  stern  of  a 
canoe,  and  with  a piece  of  corn  cake  thrust  into  his  mouth,  set 
afloat  on  the  Monongahela.  In  this  situation  he  was  seen  de- 
scending the  river  by  several,  who  supposed  him  to  be  as  usual, 
returning  from  a friendly  hunt  with  the  whites  in  the  upper 
settlements,  and  who  expressed  some  astonishment  that  he  did 
not  stop  to  see  them.  The  canoe  floating  near  to  the  shore,  be- 
low the  mouth  of  George’s  creek,  was  observed  by  a Mrs.  Prov- 
ince, who  had  it  brought  to  the  bank,  and  the  friendly,  but  un- 
fortunate old  Indian,  decently  buried. 

Not  long  after  the  murder  of  Bald  Eagle,  another  outrage  of  a 
similar  nature  was  committed  on  a peaceful  Indian,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  for  which  the  person  was  apprehended 
and  taken  to  Winchester  for  trial.  But  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace did  not  suffer  him  to  remain  there  awaiting  that  event. 
The  prison  doors  were  forced,  the  irons  knocked  off’  and  he 
again  set  at  liberty. 

But  the  three  murders  committed  upon  the  Indians  above 
Wheeling,  and  at  Captina  and  Yellow  creek,  following  so  quick- 
ly in  succession,  seem  to  have  been  the  acts  which,  more  than 


•Waahlngton-Crxwford  Letter*,  edited  by  C.  W.  Butterfield,  Esq. 
tlbld. 
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all  others,  goaded  the  savages  to  take  up  the  hatchet  and  pre-  ] 
cipitate  the  war  for  revenge  which  followed.  The  whole  family  ! 
of  the  celebrated,  but  unfortunate  Logan,  were  comprehended  j 
in  these  massacres,  and  from  the  firm  and  sincere  friend  of  the 
whites,  which  he  had  always  been,  and  the  efficient  advocate  of  ! 
peace,  ho  was  suddenly  changed  hv  these  lawless  acts,  into  an  1 
active1,  daring,  and  most  desperate  enemy. 

While  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  occasional  outrage 
was  committed  by  Indians  along  the  border  prior  to  the  events 
just  narrated,*  and  that  they  viewed  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust the  large  immigration  to  the  new  lands  in  Kentucky, 
then  just  opening  up  for  settlement,  yet  the  current  opinion  of 
those  contemporary  with,  and  having  full  knowledge  of  these 
occurrences,  as  is  witnessed  bv  their  correspondence  and  pub- 
lished statements,  strongly  indicates  that  peaceable  and  friendly 
relations  would  have  been  maintained  and  the  terrible  results 
of  the  ensuing  war  avoided,  but  for  these  wanton  murders  by 
Greathouse  and  others. 

Such  share  of  the  blame  as  might  attach  to  Oresap  for  the 
killing  of  the  two  parties  near  Wheeling,  he  always  claimed 
belonged  to  his  superior  officer,  Dr.  Connelly,  whose  circular 
letter  directed  or  authorized  his  conduct  in  the  matter.  Among 
the  denunciations  against  Connelly,  published  by  an  indigna-  j 
tion  meeting  held  at  Pittsburgh  June  25,  1774,  one  specifies 
this  very  act.  i 

“The  distressed  inhabitants  of  this  place  have  just  cause  to 
charge  their  present  calamity  and  dread  of  an  Indian  war  j 
entirely  to  the  tyrannical  and  unprecedented  conduct  of  Doctor 
John  Connelly.  * * * * * * 

-■k  ' * * * * * 

“2d.  Michael  Cresap,  in  vindication  of  his  own  conduct, 
alleges  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a circular  letter  said  Con-  ; 
nelly  directed  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  Ohio  that  he  murdered 
the  Indians,”  etc.f  * * * * * I 

So  strongly  were  the  border  people  impressed  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  retaliation  by  the  Indians,  and  that  a merciless  and  | 
cruel  warfare  would  soon  be  waged  upon  them,  that  they  imine-  i 
diately  and  spontaneously  abandoned  their  homes.  The  trails  ; 
literally  swarmed  with  settlers  returning  East  to  the  protection 
of  their  fortifications.  Crawford  writes  to  Washington  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1774,  “I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  disturb- 
ance between  the  white  people  and  the  Indians  has  prevented 
my  going  down  the  river,”  etc.  * * * “It  has  almost 

ruined  all  the  settlers.”  * * * “There  were  more 

than  one  thousand  people  crossed  the  Monongahela  in  one 
dav.”| 

fcven  flocks  and  herds  were  sent  off,  and,  on  the  loth  May, 
Crawford  writes,  “We  this  day  received  some  cows  from  Wheel- 
ing.’^ 

An  attempt  was  made  to  pacify  tin1  Indians.  Commissions 
were  sent  to  propitiate  thcm,||  smooth  over  the  difficulties,  and 
arrange  fora  meeting  of  chiefs  with  the  authorities  at  Pitts- 
burgh. In  the  meantime  the  panic  subsided  a little,  and  some 
of  the  settlers  returned  to  their  homes  to  prepare  and  plant 
their  crops. 

In  Crawford’s  letter  of  the  loth  of  May,  he  says,  “ Several  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  (Wheelng)  are  gone  back  and  are 
planting  their  corn. 

“David  Sheppard,  who  lives  down  at  Wheeling,  moved  his 
family  up  to  my  house,  but  he  has  gone  hack  himself,  and  is 
planting  his  corn.”a 

The  meeting  at  Fort  Pitt  was  attended  by  a few  Delawares  i 
and  Senecas,  who  professed  a desire  for  peace,  but  the  Shaw- 
ane.se  and  Mingoes  did  not  vouchsafe  an  appearance,  and  the 
wrath  of  Logan  would  not  be  assuaged  until  he  had  glutted  1 
his  vengeance,  and  appeased  the  manes  of  his  slaughtered  kin- 
dred by  a hecatomb  of  victims./; 

Such  were  the  precursory  events  of  the  Dun  more  war,  whose 
full  details  are  narrated  in  a subsequent  chapter.  The  fire, 
now  smouldering,  -was  soon  to  burst  forth  in  crimson  flames  ; 
along  the  whole  border,  only  to  be  quenched  in  blood. 


APPENDIX  A. 

i 

an  early  account  of  the  OUTRAGES.  , 

The  following  document  is  an  account  of  some  of  these  out- 
rages published  in  Philadelphia  soon  after  the  scenes  were  en-  I 

£\Vafhingt«*n-Crawford  letters. 

J McKee’s  Journal,  Appendix  D,  and  Wa*h-  1 
ington-Crawford  letters.  I 

^Letter  of  Devereux  Smith— Appendix  E.  I 


♦See  Kedstone  letter,  Appendix  C and  E. 
fSee  Appendix  F. 
j W ash i ngton-Cra w ford  letters. 

« Washington— Crawfords  Letters. 


acted,  and  seems  to  have  a more  special  hearing  on  the  murder 
of  the  two  Indians  in  the  canoe  above  Wheeling  than  any 
statement  we  have  seen: 

“Philadelphia,  May  2:5,  1771 

“ By  intelligence  from  Pittsburgh  of  the  1st  of  May.  we  learn 
that  about  the  2<>th  of  April,  as  one  Stevens  with  two  Indians 
(a  Shawancse  and  a Delaware),  were  going  down  the  Ohio  in  a 
canoe  (that  had  been  a few  days  before  robbed  hv  three  men 
and  a woman  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  alter  they  had  killed  one 
white  man  and  wounded  another),  lie  discovered  a canoe  with 
people  near  WJinliiii/,  coining  up  the  river,  which  he  suspect. d 
to  he  Indians,  and  strove  to  avoid  them  by  making  to  the  upp,. 
site  shore,  when  they  were  tired  upon  twice. and  the  two  Indians 
in  his  canoe  killed;  but  lie  could  not  perceive  who  it  was  that 
fired,  as  the  enemy  lay  concealed  in  the  hushes.  lie  then  throw 
himself  into  the  river,  and  observed  the  canoe  that  was  coming 
up  to  contain  white  men.  He  made  towards  it,  and  found 
therein  Col.  Michael  Cresap  and  some  other  men,  who  jintnuled 
nil  In  iijnnniiii-rni  his  misfortune,  although  he.  the  said  Stephens, 
declares  that,  troin  several  circumstances,  hr  xiix/hiIx  the  murder 
a t i.i  min  hi  illi’il  In/  jii  rxiiii.i  i n I'liiiji'ili  riir  i/  irit/i  Cri'xii/i,  as  he  had  heard 
him  threaten  to  put  every  Indian  to  death  he  should  meet  with 
on  the  river;  and  that  if  lie  could  get  a number  of  men  together 
sufficient  for  the  undertaking  he  was  determined  to  mark  asuiall 
Indian  village  on  Yellow  creek. 

“We  also  learn  that  Major  Macdonald,  of  Virginia,  on  his 
return  to  Pittsburgh  from  the  Big  Kanawha,  gives  account  that 
a skirmish  had  happened  between  some  Virginians  and  In- 
dians, in  which  some  were  killed  on  both  sides,  which  had 
occasioned  the  surveyor’s  and  grantees  of  land  from  that  colony 
to  return;  and  that  on  his  way  to  Pittsburgh,  on  the  27th  of 
April,  lie  stopped  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Cresap,  near  H7m/- 
intf,  where  one  Mahon  came  and  informed  him  that  fourteen 
Indians,  in  five  canoes,  had  called  at  his  house  going  down  the 
river,  and  asked  him  for  provisions,  which  he  refused,  telling 
them  that  two  of  their  brethren,  the  day  before,  had  been  killed 
by  the  white  people,  which  these  Indians  hoard  nothing  of  be- 
fore, and  proceeded  down  the  river.  That  ujxin  this  news, 
Cresap  collected  fifteen  men,  followed  and  overtook  them  at  the 
mouth  of  a small  creek,  where  they  had  hauled  up  the  canoes, 
and  were  waiting  with  expectation  of  being  attacked  as  a conse- 
quence of  what  they  hud  heard.  That  Cresap,  spying  the 
canoes,  fired  among  them,  upon  which  a skirmish  ensued,  and 
the  Indians  ret  ired,  after  the  loss  of  one  man  on  each  side,  and 
left  in  the  canoes  sixteen  kegs  of  rum,  and  some  saddles  and 
bridles, 

“Captain  Crawford  and  Mr.  Neville,  of  Virginia,  from  Pitts- 
burgh, informed  us  that  about  tin*  .'Id  instant,  on  their  way 
there,  they  met  a number  of  inhabitants  moving  off  their 
places,  and  with  them  a party  who  produced  several  Indian 
scalps,  and  said  they  got  them  as  follows:  ‘That  a number  of 
Indians  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  op|«>site  to 
which  two  men  named  Great  house  and  Baker,  with  some  others, 
had  assembled  themselves,  at  a house  belonging  to  the  said 
Baker,  and  invited  two  men  and  two  women  of  the  Indians  over 
tin1  river  todrink  with  them,  when,  alter  making  them  drunk, 
they  killed  and  scalped  them  ; and  two  more  Indian  men  mine 
over,  who  met  with  the  like  fate.  After  which  six  of  their 
men  came  over  to  seek  tln  ir  friends,  and  on  approaching  the 
hank  where  the  white  men  lay  concealed,  perceived  them  and 
endeavored  to  retreat  back,  but  received  a lire  from  the  shore, 
which  killed  two  Indians,  who  fell  in  the  river;  two  fell  dead  in 
the  canoe,  and  a tilth  was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  could 
hardly  crawl  up  the  hank.’  Among  the  unfortunate  siill'erers 
was  an  Indian  woman,  w ife  of  a w hite  man,  one  of  the  traders; 
and  she  had  an  infant  at  her  breast,  which  these  inhuman 
butchers  providentially  spared  and  took  with  them.  Mr.  Ne- 
ville asked  the  man  w ho  had  the  infant  if  he  was  not  near 
enough  to  have  taken  its  mother  prisoner  without  killing  her. 
He  replied  that  he  was  about  six  feet  from  her  when  he  shot 
her  exactly  in  the  fore  head,  and  cut  the  hop  past*  with  which 
the  child's  cradle  hung  at  her  hack;  and  he  thought  to  have 
knocked  out  its  brains,  but  remorse  prevented  him.  on  seeing  the 
child  fall  with  its  mother.*  This  party  further  informed  them 
that  after  they  had  killed  these  Indians  they  ran  off  with  their 
families,  and  that  they  thought  the  whole  country  was  lied,  as 
Cresap,  w ho  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  first  oll'eiice,  was  then 
also  on  his  way  to  Bedstone. ” 

‘‘This  woman  wns  Logan's  sister.  The  cl i i I.I  'w^s  afterwards  taken  to  the  house  of  Willi*01 
Crawford.  See  Washington-Crawford  letters. 
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History  of  Belmont  and  Jefferson  Counties,  Ohio. 


APPENDIX  B. 

A PERSONAL  RECOLLECTION  OF  THE  YELLOW'  CREEK  MASSACRE. 

The  following  statement  of  the  murder  of  Logan's  family  and 
the  other  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  is  a personal 
recollection  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Jolley,  who  was  for  many  j 
years  a resident  of  Washington  county,  Ohio,  and  who  saw  the  ' 
Greathouse  party  the  day  after  the  unfortunate  affair.  It  was 
first  published  in  Silliman’s  journal  in  18:56: 

“ 1 was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  hut  I very  well  recollect 
■what  I then  saw,  and  the  information  that  I have  since  ob- 
tained, was  derived  from  (I  believe)  good  authority.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1774,  a party  of  Indians  encamped  on  the 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  creek.  A 
party  of  whites,  called  ‘Greathouse’s  party,’  lay  on  the  opposite  ' 
side  "of  the  river.  The  Indians  came  over  to  the  white  party, 
consisting,  I think,  of  five  men  and  one  woman,  with  an  in- 
fant. The  whites  gave  them  rum,  which  three  of  them  drank, 
and  in  a short  time  they  became  very  drunk.  The  other  two 
men  and  the  woman  refused  to  drink.  The  sober  Indians 
were  challenged  to  shoot  at  a mark,  to  which  they  agreed  ; and 
as  soon  as  they  emptied  their  guns,  the  whites  shot  them  down. 
The  woman  attempted  to  escape  by  flight,  but  was  also  shot 
down  ; she  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  beg  mercy  for  her  | 
babe,  telling  them  that  it  was  a kin  to  themselves.  The  whites 
had  a man  in  the  cabin,  prepared  with  a tomahawk  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  the  three  drunken  Indians,  which  was  imme- 
diately done.  The  party  of  men  then  moved  off  for  the  in- 
terior settlements,  and  came  to  ‘Catfish  camp’  on  the  evening 
of  the  next  day  where  they  tarried  until  the  day  following. 

I very  well  recollect  my  mother  feeding  and  dressing  the  babe; 
chirruping  to  the  little  innocent,  and  its  smiling. 

However,  they  took  it  away,  and  talked  of  sending  it  to  its  | 
supposed  father,  Col.  George  Gibson,  of  Carlisle,  I’a.,  ‘who  was  | 
then,  and  had  been  for  many  years,  a trader  among  the  Indians.’  ; 
The  remainder  of  the  party  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  find-  : 
ing  that  their  friends  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  1 
massacred,  attempted  to  escape  bv  descending  the  Ohio;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  being  discovered  bv  the  whites,  passed  on  i 
the  west  side' of  Wheeling  Island  and  landed  at  Pipe  creek,  a 
small  stream  that  empties  into  the  Ohio  a few  miles  below  j 
Grave  creek,  where  they  were  overtaken  bv  Cresap  with  a party 
of  men  from  Wheeling.*  Thev  took  one  Indian  scalp,  and  had 
one  white  man  (Big  Tarrener)  badly  wounded.  They,  I believe,  ( 
carried  him  in  a litter  from  Wheeling  to  Bedstone.  I saw  the 
party  on  their  return  from  their  victorious  campaign.  The 
Indians  had  for  some  time  before  these  events  thought  them- 
selves intruded  upon  by  the  ‘Long  Knife,’  as  they  at  that  time  , 
called  the  Virginians,  and  many  of  them  were  for  war. 

“However,  thev  called  a council,  in  which  Logan  acted  a eon-  | 
spicuous  part.  He  admitted  their  grounds  of  complaint,  hut  ' 
at  the  same  time  reminded  them  of  some  aggressions  on  the  , 
part  of  the  Indians,  and  that  by  a war  they  could  hut  harrass 
and  distress  the  frontier  settlements  for  a short  time ; that  the  j 
“Long  Knife'  would  come  like  the  trees  in  the  woods,  and  that 
ultimately  they  should  he  driven  from  the  good  lands  which  \ 
they  now  possessed.  He  therefore  strongly  recommended  peace. 
To  him  thev  all  agreed;  grounded  the  hatchet,  and  everything 
wore  a tranquil  appearance,  when  behold  the  fugitives  arrived 
from  Yellow  creek,  and  reported  that  Logan’s  father,  brother 
and  sister  were  murdered!  Three  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
relations  of  Logan  had  boon  massacred  by  white  men.  The 
consequence  was,  that  this  same  Logan,  who  a few  days  before 
was  so  pacific,  raised  the  hatchet  with  a declaration  that  he 
would  not  ground  it  until  he  had  taken  Ini  for  our,  which  I be- 
lieve he  completely  fulfilled,  by  taking  thirt;/  scalps  and  prison-  ! 
ers  in  the  summer  of  1774.  The  above  has  often  been  related 
to  me  bv  several  persons  who  were  at  the  Indian  towns  at  the 
time  of  the  council  alluded  to,  and  also  when  the  remains  of 
the  party  came  in  from  Yellow  creek.  Thomas  Nicholson  in 
particular,  has  told  me  the  above  and  much  more.  Another 
person  (whose  name  I cannot  recollect)  informed  me  that  he 
was  at  the  towns  when  the  Yellow  creek  Indians  came  in,  and 
that  there  was  great  lamentations  bv  all  the  Indians  of  that 
place.  Home  friendly  Indians  advised  him  to  leave  the  Indian  j 
settlements,  which  lie  did.  Could  any  rational  person  believe  ; 


’'•Cresap  did  not  live  at  Wheeling,  but  happened  to  be  there  at  that  time  with  a party  of  | 
men,  who  had,  with  himself,  just  returned  from  an  exploring  expedition  down  the  Ohio,  for  | 
the  purpose  of  selecting  and  appropriating  lands  (called  in  the  West  *'  locating  lands  ’’)  along 
the  river  in  choice  situations;  a practice  at  that  early  day  very  oouinion,  when  Virginia 
claimed  both  Bides  of  the  stream,  including  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio. — HUdreth. 

9 — b.  & j.  eos. 


for  a moment  that  the  Indians  came  to  Yellow  creek  with  hos- 
tile intentions,  or  that  they  had  any  suspicion  of  similar  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  whites,  against  them?  Would  five 
men  have  crossed  the  river,  three  of  them  become  in  a short 
time  dead  drunk,  while  the  other  two  discharged  their  guns, 
and  thus  put  themselves  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  whites; 
or  would  they  have  brought  over  a squaw  with  an  infant 
pappoose,  if  they  had  not  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
friendship  of  the  whites?  livery  person  who  isat  all  acquaint- 
ed with  Indians  knows  better,  and  it  was  the  belief  of  the  in- 
habitants who  were  capable  of  reasoning  on  the  subject  that  all 
the  depredations  committed  on  the  frontiers,  by  Logan  and  his 
party,  in  1774,  were  as  a retaliation  for  the  murder  of  Logan’s 
friends  at  Yellow  creek.  It  iron  nrll  knnini  that  Mir  hurl.  Crrnap 
hod  no  hand  in  the  mannai-re  at  Yrllmr  rrrek." 


APPENDIX  C. 

LETTERS  AND  DOCl'MENTS  ON  THE  INDIAN  OFTRAGES.  • 

In  addition  to  Doddridge’s  account  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  Dunmore  war  we  herewith  present  an  extract  from  a let- 
ter dated  at  Redstone,  October,  1774,  whieli  will  be  found  in 
the  American  Archives,  vol.  1,  page  1016: 

“It  will  not  be  improper  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
Indian  war  which  broke  out  in  the  spring,  before  I give  vou  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  expedition  which  his  Excellency 
Lord  Dunmore,  has  carried  on  successfully  against  the  Shawa- 
nese,  one  of  the  richest,  proudest,  and  bravest  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions. In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  look  hack  as  far  as 
the  year  1764,  when  Colonel  Bouquet  made  peace  with  that  na- 
tion". The  Shawanese  never  complied  with  the  terms  of  that 
peace;  they  did  not  deliver  up  the  white  prisoners;  there  was 
no  lasting  impression  made  upon  them  by  a stroke  from  the 
troops  employed  against  them  that  campaign;  and  thev  barely 
acquiesced  in  some  articles  of  the  treaty  bv  command  of  the  Six 
Nations.  The  Red  Hawk,  a Shawanese  chief,  insulted  Colonel 
Bouquet  with  impunity;  and  an  Indian  killed  the  Colonel's 
foot-man  the  day  after  the  peace  was  made.  This  murder  not 
being  taken  notice  of,  gave  rise  to  several  daring  outrages  com- 
mitted immediately  after. 

In  the  year  following,  several  murders  were  committed  by 
tile  Indians  on  New  river;  and  soon  after,  several  men  cin- 
ploved  in  the  service  of  Wharton  and  Company,  were  killed  on 
the'ir  passage  to  Illinois,  and  the  goods  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany carried  off.  Sometime  after  this  outrage,  a numberof  men 
employed  to  kill  meat  for  the  garrison  of  Fort  Chartres,  were 
killed,  and  their  lilies,  blankets,  Ac.,  carried  to  the  Indian 
towns.  These  repeated  hostilities  and  outrages  being  commit- 
ted with  impunity,  made  the  Indians  hold  and  daring.  Al- 
though it  was  not  the  Shawanese  alone  that  committed  all 
these  hostilities,  yet,  letting  one  nation  pass  with  impunity, 
when  mischief  is  done,  inspires  the  rest  of  the  tribes  with  cour- 
age: so  that  the  oilier rs  commanding  bis  Majesty's  troops  on 
the  Ohio  at  that  time,  not  having  power  or  spirit  to  pursue  the 
Indians,  nor  address  to  reclaim  them,  mischief  became  familiar 
to  them;  they  were  sure  to  kill  and  plunder  whenever  it  was 
in  their  power,  and  indeed  they  panted  for  an  opportunity. 

It.  is  probable  you  will  see  laird  Dunmore's  .speech  to  some 
chiefs  ot  the  Six  Nations,  who  waited  on  his  Lordship;  it  men- 
tions the  particular  murders  and  outrages  committed  by  them 
every  year  successively, since  thev  pretended  to  make  peace  with 
Colonel  Bouquet.  The  most  recent  murders  committed  by  the 
Indians  before  the  white  people  began  to  retaliate,  were  that  of 
Captain  Bussell's  son,  three  more  white  men.  and  two  of  his 
negroes,  on  the  loth  of  October,  1774;  that  of  a Dutch  family 
on  the  Kanawha,  in  June  of  the  same  year;  and  one  Richard, 
in  July  following;  and  that  of  Mr.  Hogs  and  three  white  men, 
on  the  Great  Kanawha,  early  in  April  1774.  Things  being  in 
this  situation,  a message  was  sent  to  the  Shawanese,  inviting 
them  to  a conference,  in  order  to  bury  the  tomahawk  and 
brighten  the  chain  of  friendship.  They  fired  upon  the  mes- 
sengers, and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  escaped  with  their 
lives.  Immediately  on  their  return,  letters  were  written  by 
some  gentlemen  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  dispersed  among  the  inhabi- 
tants on  the  Ohio, assuring  them  that  a war  with  the  Shawanese 
was  unavoidable,  and  desiring  them  to  be  on  their  guard,  as  it 
was  uncertain  where  the  Indians  would  strike  first.  In  the 
mean  time,  two  men,  of  the  names  of  Greathouse  and  Baker, 
sold  some  rum  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  and  with  them 
some  Indians  got  drunk,  and  were  killed.  Lord  Dunmore  has 
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ordered  that  the  manner  of  their  being  killed  be  inquired 
into.  Many  officers  and  other  adventurers  who  were  down  the 
Ohio,  in  order  to  explore  the  country  and  have  lands  surveyed, 
upon  receiving  the  above  intelligence,  and  seeing  the  letters 
from  the  gentlemen  at  Fort  Pitt,  thought  proper  to  return. 
Captain  Michael  Cresap  was  one  of  these  gentlemen.  On  their 
return  to  the  river,  they  fell  in  with  a party  of  Indians  and 
being  apprehensive  that  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  attack 
them,  as  appeared  by  their  manoeuvers,  the  white  people  being 
the  smallest  number,  thought  it  advisable  to  have  the  advant- 
age of  the  first  fire,  whereupon  they  engaged,  and  after  ex- 
changing a few  shots,  killed  two  or  three  Indians  and  dispersed 
the  rest;  hostilities  being  then  commenced  on  both  sides,  the 
matter  became  serious." 


APPENDIX  D. 

EXTRACT  TAKEN  FROM  ALEXANDER  m'KEE.  Esau's.,  JOURNAL  OF 

TRANSACTIONS  WITH  THE  INDIANS  AT  PITTSBURGH.  &i\,  FROM 

THE  1ST  OF  MAY  TO  THE  IOtH  OF  JUNE,  1774. 

May  1st,  1774.  Information  having  been  given  that  sundry 
depredations  had  been  committed  upon  several  Indian  part ies 
going  down  the  river  from  this  place  (Pittsburgh)  by  the  white 
inhabitants  settled  upon  the  Ohio,  near  Wheeling  and  Yellow 
creek,  the  following  message  was  dispatched  to  King  Custaloga. 
Captains  White  Eyes,  Pipe  and  such  other  chiefs  as  were  most 
contiguous  to  this  place  : 

“Brethren  : We  are  under  the  necessity,  from  some  dis- 

agreeable intelligence  which  we  have  just  received,  of  calling 
upon  your  immediate  attendance  at  this  place,  where  we  shall 
have  some  things  of  importance  to  communicate  to  you,  w hich 
intimately  concerns  the  welfare  of  us  both  ; this  will  be  suffi- 
cient, we  expect,  to  induce  your  speedy  appearance  here,  as  de- 
lays upon  those  occasions  may  be  attended  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequences."  A string  of  white  wampum. 

3d.  A meeting  held  at  Col.  Croghan's  house,  at  which  was 
present  Captain  Connelly,  the  commandant  of  the  militia,  and 
several  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh,  with  Kuvashuta,  the  White 
Mingo,  and  a deputation  of  Six  Nation  Indians,  who  were  here 
upon  their  way  with  speeches  from  Sir  William  Johnson  to  the 
Huron  and  Wabash  confederacy. 

“Brethren  : We  are  sorry  to  inform  you  that  we  have  lately 

received  accounts  of  Some  outrages  being  committed  upon 
several  of  your  people  going  down  the  Ohio  by  some  ill-dis- 
posed white  persons  settled  upon  it.  and  we  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  making  you  acquainted  with  what  we  have 
heard  in  order  to  convince  you  that  we  discountenance  so  bar- 
barous a breach  of  our  friendship  with  you  ; and  we  can  assure 
vou  that  it  has  not  been  done  with  the  intent  or  knowledge  of 
the  government;  and  we  make  no  doubt  your  brother,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  when  he  becomes  fully  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  unhappy  loss  you  have  sustained  in  so 
manv  of  your  people,  that  he  and  his  wise  men  will  fall  upon  the 
most  salutary  measures  of  doing  vou  every  justice  that  can  be 
expected.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  to  recommend  to  you  in 
the  most  earnest  manner  vour  affording  every  assistance  in  your 
power  to  accommodate  this  unfortunate  breach  which  has  hap- 
pened, as  you  must  be  sensible  that  a general  difference  be- 
tween us  must  be  attended  with  the  greatest  calamity  on  both 
sides.”  A belt  of  wampum. 


APPENDIX  E.  I 

i 

The  following  letter  from  Devereux  Smith,  dated  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  found  in  the  Pennsylvania  archives,  adds  to  the 
accumulation  of  documents  upon  the  subject : 

DEVEREUX  SMITH  TO  DR.  \VM.  SMITH,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Pittsburgh,  June  10th,  1774. 

gIB; — I returned  to  this  place  the  11th  of  May,  and  found  my 
family  in  the  greatest  confusion,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  an 
Indian  war  and  the  tyrannical  treatment  they  received  from 
Dr.  Connelly,  in  my  absence. 

Before  I was  illegally  taken  from  my  family  the  10th  of  April, 

I understood  from  the*  Shawanese  chiefs  at  a council  with  Mr. 
McKee,  the  Indian  agent  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  that  they 
were  very  much  dissatisfied  at  the  rapid  progress  the  Virgin-  | 


inns  bail  made  down  the  Ohio  in  settling  the  lands  below  the 
)>n  rr/iaxi',  viz:  below  Scioto  river,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a 
great  encroachment  on  their  liberties  and  properties.  They 
also  expressed  their  surprise  to  see  a number  of  armed  nieii 
assembled  at  this  place  with  their  colors,  at  different  times 
making  a warlike  appearance,  and  said  that  after  the  first 
muster  of  the  2*”>th  of  January,  some  of  the  military  fired  at 
their  camps  near  the  month  of  the  Saw  Mill  run. 

These  Shawanese  chiefs  were  sent  for  by  Mr.  t’roghan,  last 
summer,  and  came  here  the  2‘>th  of  December,  and  remained 
till  the  first  of  April,  during  which  time  they  often  complained 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  that  Mr.  (roghan  had  sent  for 
them  to  do  business,  and  kept  them  in  great  distress  for  want  of 
provisions  and  clothing,  ujkhi  which  the  inhabitants  were  at 
some  expense  supplying  them  during  their  stay,  and  when 
they  were  going  home  made  a collection  of  goods  for  them  in 
order  to  send  them  off' satisfied. 

On  the  loth  of  April  Mr.  William  Butler  sent  off  a canoe 
loaded  with  goods  for  the  Shawanee  town,  and  on  the  lfitli  it 
was  attacked  about  forty  miles  from  here  hv  three  Cherokee 
Indians,  who  had  waylaid  them  on  the  river  hank.  They 
killed  one  white  man  and  wounded  another,  and  a third  made 
his  escape;  they  plundered  the  canoe  of  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  cargo  and  made  off;  hut,  as  they  wen>  Cherokees,  we 
were  sure  they  did  this  for  the  sake  of  plunder  alone,  therefore, 
thought  no  more  of  it  than  the  loss.  As  Mr.  Butler  was  under 
the  necessity  of  sending  people  to  assist  in  bringing  his  peltry 
from  the  Shawanee  town,  lie  sent  off  another  canoe  on  the  24th 
of  April  in  care  of  two  Indians  who  were  well  known  to  lie 
good  men,  and  two  white  men.  On  the  27th,  about  ninety 
miles  from  here,  they  were  tired  upon  from  the  shore  and  both 
the  Indians  were  killed  by  Michael  Cresap  and  a party  he  had 
with  him.  They  also  scalped  the  Indians.  Mr.  Cresap  then 
immediately  followed  the  above  mentioned  Shawanese  chiefs 
some  small  distance  lower  down  when*  they  were  encamped 
and  fired  upon  them,  killed  one  and  wounded  two  more.  The 
Indians  fled  to  the  Delaware  towns,  which  were  the  nearest, 
and  an*  greatly  exasperated  at  this  treatment,  as  tliev  did  not 
expect  any  such  thing  from  the  English.  About  that  same 
time  a party  headed  hv  one  Greathouse,  barbarously  murdered 
and  scalped  nine  Indians  at  the  house  of  one  Baker,  near  Yel- 
low creek,  about  fifty-five  miles  down  the  river. 

Owing  to  the-e  cruelties  committed  by  Crcsan  and  Great- 
house.  the  inhabitants  of  Kaeeooii  and  Veiling*  fled  from  that 
settlement,  and  are  chiefly  gone  t< > \ irginia.  After  Cresap  had 
been  guilty  of  these  cruelties  lie  returned  to  Maryland,  hut  lias 
since  come  hack  with  a party  of  men.  Cresap  wrote  to  Con- 
nelly and  Mr.  M'Kee.  threatening  that  if  they  did  not  give 
him  security  that  the  Indians  would  not  do  any  mischief  for 
six  months,  that  lie.  Cresap.  would  immediately  proceed  to 
comm  it  i'urt  her  lo>s  tilities  against  the  Indians.  About  the  21st 
of  April, Connelly  wrote  a letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Veiling 
that  lie  had  been  informed  hv  good  authority  that  the  Sliaw- 
anese  were  ill  disposed  towards  the  white  men,  and  that  he 
therefore  required  and  commanded  them  to  lodd  themselves  in 
readiness  to  repel  any  insults  that  might  he  offered  by  them. 
This  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cresap,  and  he  says  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  letter  ami  the  murders  committed 
by  tin'  Cherokees  on  Mr.  Butler's  people  t lint  lie  committed  the 
hostilities  above  mentioned.  I am  informed  that  the  6th  of 
May,  Mr.  ('roghan  sent  ('apt.  White-Eyes,  of  the  Indian  chiefs, 
in  company  with  some  of  our  traders  to  acquaint  the  Shaw- 
anese and  Delawares  that  tile  outrages  had  been  committed  by 
some  of  our  ill-disposed  people  and  without  the  least  countenance 
from  the  government.  This  Indian  promised  to  use  his  best 
endeavors  to  accommodate  matters,  and  returned  here  the  24th 
of  May  and  brought  with  him  ten  white  men.  who  had  been 
protected  by  the  Delawares  eight  days  in  their  towns,  and 
guarded  safe  to  this  place,  lie  also  brought  a speech  from  the 
Delawares,  from  which  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  they 
are  not  inclined  for  war;  we  also  believe  that  they  will  endeavor 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  traders  that  are  now  amongst  the 
Shawanese;  he  had  also  brought  from  the  Shawanese  chief, 
called  the  Hardman,  an  answer  to  a speech  sent  to  them  hv 
Mr.  Croghan,  upon  this  occasion,  in  which  he  signifies  that  tint 
Shawanese  are  all  warriors,  and  will  not  listen  to  us  until  they 
have  satisfaction  of  us  for  what  injuries  they  have  received 
from  the  Virginians. 

White-Eyes  informs  us  that  a Mingo  man  called  Logan, 
whose  family  had  been  murdered  in  the  number,  had  raised  a 
party  to  cut  off  the  Shawanee  town  traders,  at  the  canoe  bottom 


* Wheeling. 
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at  Hawkhawkin  (Hockhocking ) creek,  where  they  were  pressing 
their  peltry;  but  we  have  heard  since  that  the  Sliawanese  have 
taken  them  under  their  care  until  matters  are  further  settled; 
but  God  knows  what  fate  they  have  met  with.  We  hope  they 
are  all  alive,  and,  if  they  be  so,  they  have  a chance  to  come  in 
if  the  outrageous  behavior  of  the  Virginians  does  not  prevent 
them.  The  Oth  of  this  month  we  had  account  from  Muddy 
creek,  which  empties  into  the  river  Monongahela  near  Cheat 
river,  that  the  Indians  had  killed  and  scalped  one  man,  his 
wife  and  three  children,  and  that  three  more  of  the  same  man’s 
children  were  missing.  It  has  since  been  confirmed.  We  sup- 
pose this  to  be  Logan’s  party,  and  that  they  will  do  more 
mischief  before  they  return.  About  the  20th  of  May  one  Camp- 
bell, lately  from  Lancaster,  was  killed  and  scalped,  near  New- 
eomerstown,  and  one  Proctor  at  Weiling,  by  a party  of  Shaw- 
anese  and  Mingoes. 

The  Virginians  in  this  part  of  the  country  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  war  with  the  Indians,  at  any  rate  the  one-half 
of  this  country  is  returned  already  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
which  a few  months  ago  was  in  a flourishing  way.  Connelly 
has  embodied  upwards  of  one  hundred  men  and  will  have  this 
fort  in  good  order  in  a short  time.  He  is  gathering  in  all  the 
provisions  he  possibly  can  get  from  the  country,  which  he  says 
will  be  paid  by  the  government  of  Virginia.  The  militia  have 
by  Connelly’s  orders,  shot  down  the  cattle  and  hogs  belonging 
to  the  inhabitants  as  they  please.  They  also  press  horses,  and 
take  by  force  any  part  of  our  property  they  think  proper;  and 
tell  us  that  they  nave  authority  so  to  do,  therefore,  you  may 
judge  our  situation  at  present.  Before  I returned  from  Virginia, 
about  the  5th  of  May,  Mr.  Connelly  sent  an  armed  guard  of 
men  to  my  house,  who  attempted  to  take  away  a quantity  of 
blankets  and  bags  by  force.  Mr.  William  Butler,  who  lived  at 
my  house  at  that  time,  had  a great  dispute  with  them  in  de- 
fence of  my  property,  and  put  them  out  with  great  difficulty, 
on  which  they  complained  to  Connelly,  who  immediately  dis- 
patched a party  of  twelve  men  to  the  house  in  order  to  put 
their  villainous  scheme  in  execution,  on  which  my  wife  locked 
her  doors.  Connelly  came  at  the  same  time,  began  to  abuse 
Mr.  Butler  and  my  wife.  He  also  threatened  to  send  Mr.  Butler 
to  Virginia  in  irons,  and  take  every  farthing's  worth  of  prop- 
erty from  him,  damned  mv  wife,  telling  her  the  same  time  that 
he  would  let  her  know  that  he  commanded  here,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac. 

On  the  27th  day  of  May,  Mr.  McKee  anil  I rode  out  about 
seven  miles  from  town,  and  on  our  return  were  met  on  the  road 
by  a man  from  Mrs.  McKee,  who  came  to  tell  us  that  Connellv 
had  sent  a party  of  men  to  pull  down  Mr.  McKee’s  house. 
When  we  came  home,  we  found  a guard  of  six  armed  men  pull- 
ing down  two  out-houses,  in  Mr.  McKee's  back  yard;  he  ordered 
them  to  desist,  saying  that  he  would  defend  his  people  at  the  risk 
of  his  life;  upon  which  the  men  agreed  to  wait  until  we  would 
talk  to  Mr.  Connellv  about  the  matter.  We  walked  toward  the 
fort  with  that  intention,  but  were  met  by  one  Aston  (a  captain 
of  Connelly's),  at  the  head  of  about  thirty  armed  men,  followed 
by  Connelly.  Aston  approached,  and  in  a blasphemous  manner 
accosted  Mr.  McKee,  ordering  the  Virginia  sheriff  to  seize  him. 
('poll  which  the  sheriff,  Aston  and  several  others  seized  him  in 
a violent  manner.  Aston  presenting  a rifle  at  Mr.  McKee* 
threatened  to  slit  Kit  him  down,  which  some  of  the  bv-standers 
prevented.  Connelly  came  up  at  the  same  time,  in  a great 
rage,  telling  Mr.  McKee  that  he  would  send  him  to  Virginia 
in  irons.  He  endeavored  to  expostulate  with  him,  but  all  to 
no  purpose,  but  told  him  that  he  would  tear  down  his  dwelling 
house  if  he  thought  proper.  He  also  accused  Mr.  McKee  with 
being  refractory  on  many  occasions,  and  a fomenter  of  sedition, 
Ac..  Ac.,  in  opposition  to  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and  that  he 
had  encouraged  his  servants  to  abuse  one  of  his  men,  who  was 
then  present,  calling  the  man  to  prove  what  ho  had  asserted, 
but  the  man  cleared  Mr.  McKee  and  his  servants,  saying  that 
it  was  a man  of  Mr.  Spear's  who  had  struck  him.  Connelly 
being  then  confuted  before  upwards  of  sixty  persons,  said  it 
was  all  as  one  of  the  magistrate's  servants. 

Aston  attempted  to  run  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  at  Mr.  McKee’s 
face,  but  was  prevented.  In  the  meantime  Connelly  suffered  a 
foresworn  rascal  (one  Riel yf  to  shake  a stick  at  Mr.  McKee,  and 
abuse  him  in  an  outrageous  manner,  without  bringing  him  to 
an  account  for  so  doing.  In  this  manner  Connelly  enforces  all 
his  laws. 

On  the  seventh  of  this  month,  one  Christy  returned  to  this 

Elaee  from  Williamsburg,  and  brought  Connelly  a packet  from 
ord  Dunmore;  he  also  brought  some  late  newspapers,  in  which 
we  had  an  account  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  being  dissolved  by 
Lord  Dunmore.  It  happened  that  Mr.  McKee  told  this  news 
to  a neighbor  man,  and  that  same  evening  Connelly  came  to 


his  house,  accompanied  bv  one  of  his  officers,  and  began  to 
| abuse  him  in  a most  blasphemous  and  outrageous  manner,  ac- 
cusing him  of  being  the  cause  of  a meeting  amongst  his  men, 
and  alleged  that  he  had  asserted  that  there  was  no  provision 
made  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  for  the  payment  of  the  men 
j under  his  command. 

Connelly  continued  to  threaten  Mr.  McKee  with  confinement. 
He  read  a paragraph  of  a letter  to  us,  in  which  Lord  Dunmore 
acquaints  nim  of  the  commissioners  from  Philadelphia  being 
at  Williamsburg,  and  that  the  proposals  they  made  in  regard 
to  a temporary  line,  were  so  extravagant  that  nothing  could  be 
i done  in  it;  but  that  Connelly  might  settle  a line  at  present 
with  the  magistrates  of  this  country,  allowing  it  to  be  twelve 
or  at  least  ten  miles  east  of  this  place.  We  told  him  that  no 
magistrate  in  this  country  could  pretend  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  without  instructions  from  the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. At  this  time  the  magistrates  had  raised  a number  of 
men  in  behalf  of  the  government  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontiers,  and  prevent  the  country  from  being  entirely  depopu- 
lated. About  thirty  of  them  were  stationed  at  the  Bullock 
Pens,  seven  miles  east  of  this  town.  Connelly  told  us  that  he 
was  determined  to  go  or  send  out  a party  the  next  day  to  dis- 
possess our  men  of  that  post,  and  if  thev  did  not  behave  them- 
selves he  would  not  suffer  one  Pennsylvanian  to  live  on  this 
side  of  Laurel  Hill. 

‘•12th.  Mr.  Connellv  proposed  to  march  from  this  place  to- 
morrow with  200  men,  to  build  a stockade  fort  at  Wheeling 
creek,  and  another  near  Hawkhawkin  creek,  and  says  he  will 
send  parties  at  the  same  time  against  the  Sliawanese  towns; 
and  1 am  of  opinion  that  they  will  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween Shawanese  and  Delawares,  as  they  are  determined  to 
have  a general  war. 

•‘Mr.  Croghan  has  set  off  this  morning  to  Williamsburg,  as 
he  says,  to  represent  the  state  of  this  country  to  Lord  Dunmore 
and  council,  as  also  to  acquaint  them  of  Mr.  Connelly’s  rash 
conduct  at  this  place,  which  he  seems  to  disapprove  of. 

“We  art*  this  day  informed,  that  the  three  children  before 
] mentioned  that  were  missing  near  Muddy  creek,  were  found 
i dead  and  scalped;  and  two  other  men  in  sight  of  a fort  that 
J was  lately  built  on  Dunkard  creek,  up  the  river  Monongahela, 

I all  supposed  to  be  done  by  Logan's  party. 

I “The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  busily  employed  in  stockad- 
ing  it  roundabout,  vet  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  anything 
better  than  ruin  and  destruction. 

“Mr.  McKee  wrote  to  Governor  Penn,  from  Stormtown,  the 
| 5th  of  May,  informing  him  of  our  enlargement;  I also  wrote  to 
! yon  and  Dr.  Smith,  at  the  same  time;  but  these  letters  were 
since  returned  to  us  here  by  Col.  Wilson,  as  also  the  Governor’s 
letter,  which  we  have  answered.  I would  be  glad  to  hear  the 
candid  opinion  of  the  Governor  and  council,  concerning  these 
| extraordinary  disturbances. 

“ I am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

“ Deveukux  Smith." 

“ To  Dr.  William  Smith.’’ 

i 


! APPENDIX  F.  ' 

1 INDIGNATION  MEETING  at  PITTSBURGH. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1774,  an  indignation  meeting  was  held 
by  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
Dr.  Connelly,  who  was  commandant  of  the  place,  under  laird 
j Dunmore,  and  among  other  proceedings  the  following  remarks 
were  made : 

“Pittsburgh,  June  25,  1774. 

j “ The  distressed  inhabitants  of  this  placA,  have  just  cause  to 
charge  their  present  calamity  and  dread  of  an  Indian  war,  en- 
tirely to  the  tyrannical  and  unprecedented  conduct  of  Dr.  John 
Connelly,  whose  designs  (as  we  conceive)  is  to  better  his  almost 
! desperate  circumstances,  upon  the  distress  of  the  public,  and 
the  ruin  of  our  fortunes,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  facts: 
1st.  On  the  25th  day  of  January  last,  a number  of  disorderly 
1 persons  assembled  themselves  here,  in  consequence  of  his  atl- 
: vertisements,  as  militia,  who,  when  dispersing,  wantonly  or 

maliciously  fired  upon  some  friendly  Indians  in  their  huts,  on 
the  Indian  shore,  which  conduct,  together  with  so  unexpected 
j an  appearance  of  so  many  people  in  arms  at  a time  that  they 
I expected  no  hostile  intention  on  our  part,  greatly  alarmed 
them,  as  appeared  by  a complaint  made  by  them  at  a council 
with  Alexander  McKee,  Esq.,  Indian  agent,  and  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place,  a few  days  after. 
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“2d.  Michael  Cresap,  in  vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  ' 
alleges  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a circular  letter  sai<l  (’on-  l 
nelly  directed  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  Ohio  that  he  murdered 
the  Indians,  and  that  in  a manner,  that  savage  ferocity  could  i 
scarcely  equal,  and  in  cold  blood,  without  the  least  provoea-  i 
tion,  amongst  whom  were  some  Delawares,  that  had  been  cm- 
ployed  by  Mr.  William  Butler  to  carry  goods,  and  hand  to  the 
relief  of  his  brother,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, all  of  which  property  they  have  been  deprived  of  to  a con- 
siderable amount;  also,  every  part  of  said  Connelly's  conduct  to  , 
our  friendly  Indians,  convinces  us  that  he  means  to  force  them 
to  war,  as  he  both  refuses  to  protect,  and  endeavors  to  murder 
those  that,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  came  with  our  traders  to 
protect  them,  and  to  deliver  assurances  of  their  friendship  to 
the  public,  which  can  be  produced  if  required.” 

doddridce's  account. 

The  following  is  Doddridge’s  account  of  the  precursory  events 
to  the  Dunmore  campaign  : 

“In  the  month  of  April,  1774,  a rumor  was  circulated  that 
the  Indians  had  stolen  several  horses  from  some  land  jobbers  on 
the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  rivers.  No  evidences  of  the  fact  having 
been  adduced  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  report  was  false. 
This  report,  however,  induced  a pretty  general  belief  that  the 
Indians  were  about  to  make  war  upon  the  frontier  settlements, 
but  for  this  apprehension  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  slightest  foundation.  In  consequence  of  this  apprehension 
of  being  attacked  by  the  Indians,  the  land  jobbers  ascended  1 
the  river,  and  collected  at  Wheeling.  On  the  27th  of  April  it 
was  reported  in  Wheeling  that  a canoe  containing  two  Indians 
and  some  traders  was  coming  down  the  river  and  then  not  far 
from  the  place.  On  hearing  this  the  commandant  of  the  sta- 
tion, Captain  Cresap,  proposed  taking  a party  to  go  up  the  1 
river  and  kill  the  Indians.  This  project  was  vehemently  op-  ' 
posed  by  Colonel  Zane,  the  proprietor  of  the  place.  He  stated  j 
to  the  captain  that  the  killing  of  those  Indians  would  inevita- 
bly bring  on  a war,  in  which  much  innocent  blood  would  be 
shed,  and  that  the  act  itself  would  be  an  atrocious  murder,  and  | 
a disgrace  to  his  name  forever.  His  good  counsel  was  lost.  The 
party  went  up  the  river.  On  being  asked,  at  their  return, 
what  had  become  of  the  Indians?  they  coolly  answered  that 
‘They  had  fallen  overboard  into  the  river!"  Their  canoe,  on 
being  examined,  was  found  bloody  and  pierced  with  bullets. 
This  was  the  first  blood  which  was  shed  in  this  war.  and  terri- 
ble was  the  vengeance  which  followed. 

“ In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  party  hearing  that  there 
was  an  encampment  of  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Captina.  went 
down  the  river  to  the  place,  attacked  the  Indians  and  killed 
several  of  them.  In  this  affair  one  of  Cresap's  party  was 
severely  wounded. 

“The  massacre  at  Captina,  and  that  which  took  place  at 
Baker's,  about  forty  miles  above  W heeling,  a few  days  after  that 
at  Captina,  were  unquestionably  the  sole  causes  of  the  war  of 
1774.  The  last  perpetrated  bv  thirty-two  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Daniel  Greathouse.  The  whole  number  killed  at  this 
place  and  on  the  river  opposite  to  it  was  twelve,  besides  sev- 
eral wounded.  This  horrid  massacre  was  effected  by  an  hypo- 
critical statagem  which  reflects  the  deepest  dishonor  on  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  agents  in  it. 

“The  report  of  the  murders  committed  on  the  Indians  near 
Wheeling  induced  a belief  that  they  would  immediately  com- 
mence hostilities,  and  this  apprehension  furnished  the  pretext 
for  the  murder  above  related.  The  ostensible  object  for  raising 
the  party  under  Greathouse  was  that  of  defending  the  family 
of  Baker,  whose  house  was  opposite  to  a large  encampment  of  ' 
Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek.  The  party  were  con- 
cealed in  ambuscade  while  their  commander  went  over  the  j 
river,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  to  the  Indian  camp  to  ( 
ascertain  their  number.  While  there  an  Indian  woman  ad- 
vised him  to  return  home  speedily,  saying  that  the  Indians 
were  drinking  and  angry  on  account  of  the  murder  of  their 
people  down  the  river,  and  might  do  him  some  mischief.  On 
liis  return  to  his  party  he  reported  that  the  Indians  were  too 
strong  for  an  open  attack.  He  returned  to  Baker's  and  re- 
quested him  to  give  any  Indians  who  might  come  over  in  the 
course  of  the  day  as  much  rum  as  they  might  call  for,  and  get  1 
as  many  of  them  drunk  as  he  possibly  could.  The  plan  sue- 
ceeded.  Several  Indian  men,  with  two  women,  came  over  the  . 
river  to  Baker's,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  sell- 
ing rum  to  the  Indians.  The  men  drank  freclv  and  became 
intoxicated.  In  this  state  they  were  all  killed  by  Greathouse  j 
and  a few  of  his  party.  I say  “a  few  of  his  party,”  for  it  is  but 


justice  to  state  that  not  mure  than  live  or  six  of  the  whole 
number  had  any  participation  in  the  slaughter  at  the  house. 
The  rest  protested  against  it  as  an  atrocious  murder.  From 
their  number  being  by  far  the  majority  they  might  have  pro 
vented  the  deed;  but,  alas!  they  did  not.  A little  Indian  girl 
alone  was  saved  from  the  slaughter  by  the  humanity  of  sonic 
one  of  the  party,  whose  name  is  not  known. 

“Tiie  Indians  in  the  camps,  hearing  the  firing  at  the  house 
sent  a canoe  with  two  nom  in  it  to  inquire  what  had  happened! 
These  two  Indians  were  both  shot  down  as  soon  as  they  landed 
on  the  beach.  A second  larger  canoe  was  then  manned  with  a 
number  of  Indians  in  arms,  but  in  attempting  to  reach  the 
shore,  some  distance  below  the  house,  were  received  by  a well- 
directed  lire  from  the  party,  which  killed  the  greater  number 
of  them  and  compelled  the  survivors  to  return.  A great  num- 
ber of  shots  were  exchanged  across  the  river,  but  without 
damage  to  the  white  party,  not  one  of  whom  was  even  wounded. 
The  Indian  men  who  were  murdered  were  all  scalped.  The 
woman  who  gave  the  friendly  advice  to  the  commander  of  the 
party  when  in  the  Indian  camp  was  amongst  the  slain  at 
Baker’s  house. 

“The  massacres  of  the  Indians  at  Captina  and  Yellow  creek 
comprehended  the  whole  of  the  family  of  the  famous  but  unfor- 
tunate Logan,  who  before  these  events  had  been  a lover  of  the 
whites  and  a strenuous  advocate  for  peace;  but  ill  the  conflict 
which  followed  them,  by  way  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  his 
people,  he  became  a brave  and  sanguinary  chief  among  the 
wa  rriors. 

“Tin  • settlers  along  the  frontiers,  knowing  that  the  Indians 
would  make  war  upon  them  for  the  murder  of  their  people, 
either  moved  oil'  to  the  interior,  or  took  up  their  residence  in 
forts.  The  apprehension  of  war  was  soon  realized.  In  a short 
time  the  Indians  commenced  hostilities  along  the  whole  extent 
of  our  frontiers. 

“Express  was  speedily  sent  to  Williamsburg,  the  then  seat 
of  government  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  communicating  intel- 
ligence of  the  certainty  of  the  commencement  of  an  Indian 
war.  The  assembly  was  then  in  session,  A plan  for  a cam- 
paign for  the  purpise  of  putting  a speedy  conclusion  to  the 
Indian  hostilities  was  adopted  between  the  Karl  of  Dunmore, 
the  governor  of  the  colony,  and  General  Lewis,  of  Botetourt 
county.  General  Lewis  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  forces  to  lie  employed  on  this  occasion, 
with  orders  to  raise  a large  body  of  volunteers  and  drafts  from 
the  southeastern  counties  of  the  colony  with  all  dispatch. 
These  forces  were  to  rendezvous  at  Gamp  1* n ion,  in  the  Green- 
briar  count  ry.  The  Karl  of  Dunmore  was  to  raise  another  army 
in  the  northern  counties  of  the  colon v,  and  in  the  settlements 
west  ot  the  mountains  and  assemble  them  at  Fort  l’itt,  and 
from  thence  descend  the  river  to  Point  l’leasant.  at  the  mouth 
of  tli(‘  Great  Kanawha,  the  place  appointed  for  the  junction  of 
the  two  armies  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  Indian  country 
and  destroying  as  many  of  their  villages  as  they  could  reach 
ill  the  Course  of  the  season." 


AITKND1X  G. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  nil  IIAllli  (AFTERWARD  (JEN  E II A I. ) III  Tl. Ell,  TAKEN 
iiefoue  aiitiii  ii  sr.  i i.aiii,  oivin.i  an  “ ac< hi  nt  of  the  rise 
OK  THE  INDIAN  \\  All,"  1774. 

“There  is  perhaps  n<>  more  interesting  document  hearing 
upon  the  events  ot'  this  period  than  the  following  affidavit  of 
Richard  Butler,  taken  before  Arthur  St.  Clair,  dated  August 
2dd,  1774.  St.  Glair  was  at  that  time  a .lust ice  of  the  I’oacc  of 
Westmoreland  county,  I’a..  and  Butler  had  been  an  Indian 
Agent,  and  trader  among  the  Shawanese.  Both  these  men  af- 
terward became  prominent  generals  in  the  army,  conspicuous 
in  the  Revolution,  and  both  were  together  at  the  head  of  the 
western  army  for  a period  subsequently.  General  Butler  de- 
scended the  Ohio  at  the  head  of  American  forces  designed  for 
western  service  in  17No.  In  his  journal  In*  speaks  of  haying 
met  Col.  Kbenezcr  Zane  at  Wheeling,  and  frequently  mentions 
Isaac  Zane,  who  accompanied  him  as  a hunter  and  scout,  to 
whom  he  awards  special  credit  for  killing  deer,  bear  and  buffalo 
for  the  sustenance  of  his  troops.  In  St.  Glair’s  campaign  of 
1761,  Butler  was  second  in  command,  and  was  killed  in  the 
defeat  of  November  4th.  The  aflidavit  will  be  found  in  l’etin- 
syl  vania  archives,  vol.  IV.,  page  dliS,  and  is  as  follows: 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  OF  THE  INDIAN  WAR,  1774. 

“ As  there  is  many  different  opinions  concerning  the  Indian 
war  it  is  the  duty  of  every  well  meaning  person  to  declare  wna 
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they  know  concerning  it,  the  rise  of  it,  and  their  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  intent  of  the  natives.  Therefore  I do  here  briefly 
declare  all  I know  of  the  matter,  likewise  the  manner  that  the 
Shawanese  Tribe  behaved  while  1 was  amongst  them,  and  the 
treatment  their  people  received  while  at  Pittsburgh,  after 
escorting  the  property  of  the  different  traders  to  this  place. 

“Firstly.  Through  the  last  winter  they  were  as  friendly  as 
I have  known  them  this  four  vears  past,  and  in  general  paid 
their  debts  as  their  ability  would  admit  very  well  to  me. 

“Secondly.  They  were  preparing  for  a great  summer  hunt, 
which  1 cannot  interpret  into  any  hostile  intent  by  them. 

“Thirdly.  When  they  heard  of  my  canoe  being  robbed,  and 
one  of  my  hands  killed  and  one  wounded  bv  the  Cherokees 
there  was  some  of  the  head  men  and  many  of  the  people  much 
concerned  for  my  loss  and  the  mischief  done  to  the  people. 

“ Fourthly.  When  they  heard  of  one  of  their  head  men 
being  murdered  on  the  Ohio  on  his  way  home  from  Pittsburgh, 
it  gave  some  uneasiness  to  think  that  one  of  their  headmen 
should  be  so  served;  but  charged  it  to  the  account  of  some  ill- 
minded  people,  and  seemed  to  be  content  that  mischief  was  not 
the  general  intent  of  the  English  towards  them,  therefore  in 
their  own  way  they  buried  his  memory  with  a dance  and  pres- 
ents to  his  name. 

“Fifthly.  A second  canoe  of  mine  was  attacked,  and  one 
Compass,  a Delaware  Indian  shot  dead  in  her,  that  Mr.  Wm. 
Butler  had  hired  to  take  his  cargo  and  hands  to  me;  the  hands 
escaped,  but  my  property  was  all  made  away  with  and  lost  to 
me,  which  was  to  a considerable  amount. 

“Sixthly.  The  barbarous  murder  near  Yellow  creek,  on  the 
Ohio,  of  an  Indian  family  called  Logan,  alarmed  the  Shawa- 
nese very  much,  and  I think  the  traders  and  their  people  wOuld 
have  suffered  by  a few  of  the  Mingoes  that  lived  on  the  Scioto 
near  to  the  Shawanese  were  it  not  for  the  pacific  intent  and 
interposition  (I  mean  the  friendly  intent  of  the  Shawanese.) 

“Seventhly.  On  hearing  the  news  of  said  murder  three 
Mingo  men  and  one  boy,  and  one  of  the  Shawanese  people,  the 
son  (as  they  say  of  an  old  negro  called  Ciesar),  set  off  to  the 
Hockhooking  with  an  intent  to  murder  and  rob  us  in  revenge; 
on  hearing  which  the  Shawanese  head  men  sent  four  of  their 
own  people  and  one  Mohiekon  man  to  preserve  us  from  the 
danger  that  threatened  us,  which  they  did  faithfully  ; for  when 
the  war  party  came  to  our  camp  they  took  them  in  and  talked 
with  them,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  them  to  turn  home, 
which  they  did,  and  three  of  the  Shawanese  escorted  me  and 
one  Hobt.  George  to  the  towns,  and  the  nephew  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal head  men  and  the  Mohiekon  man  stayed  to  preserve  the  1 
people  that  staved  with  our  peltry  and  horses  until  our  return, 
which  was  in  about  eight  days;  but  said  Mingoes  getting  drunk 
on  the  way  home  they  left  us  and  turned  back,  and  stole  some 
of  my  horses,  which  was  all  they  could  get  done  owing  chiefly 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  Shawanese  men  and  two  Mingoes  called 
MeClelans  that  we  had  hired  to  stay  there. 

“ Eighthly.  When  we  were  ready  to  come  away  the  Corn- 
stalk, a head  man,  sent  his  brother  to  escort  us  all  tin1  way  to 
Pittsburgh,  although  the  report  of  Logan  and  his  party  of  rela- 
tions and  friends  having  gone  to  war  had  reached  the  lower 
towns  before  we  came  away,  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his  mother  j 
and  other  relations.  One  of  the  above  named  MeClelans,  a 
Mingo  and  the  Mohiekon  man  came  with  us,  and  behaved  in  a 
careful,  faithful  and  friendly  manner  the  whole  way.  The 
Cornstalk  sent  a speech,  by  the  advice  of  several  of  their  head 
men,  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
the  commandant  at  Pittsburgh,  entreating  them  to  put  a stop 
to  any  further  hostilities,  and  they  would  endeavor  to  do  the 
same. 

Ninthly.  When  we  arrived  here,  the  ltith  of  June.  I waited 
on  the  commandant,  Doctor  Connelly,  and  requested  that  he 
might  afford  protection  to  the  three  Friend  Indians  that  had 
so  faithfully  protected  us,  but  he  positively  refused  it.  A few 
days  after  1 presented  him  with  the  speech  and  again  prayed 
his  protection,  but  was  again  refused,  and  he  declared  in  a very 
ill-natured  manner  that  he  would  not  speak  to  them  in  the 
presence  of  Devr.  Smith,  Esq. 

“Tenthly.  The  Sunday  following  an  armed  party  of  near 
forty  men  went  out,  as  we  were  informed,  to  take  these  poor 
Indians,  but  the  traders  thought  it  so  horrid  an  act,  and  acting 
in  violation  of  all  laws  of  friendship,  with  trouble  got  them 
away  in  safetv,  and  made  them  handsome  presents  for  their 
friendship  and  fidelity,  and  sent  them  away  well  satisfied  with 
us. 

“ Eleventhly.  We  were  informed  that  a party  fired  upon 
them  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek,  and  wounded  the  Mo- 
hiekon man,  it  is  thought  by  one  William  Lin  and  his  party, 


who,  we  are  likewise  creditably  informed,  intended  to  murder 
and  rob  the  traders  as  we  came  up  the  river. 

“These  facts  I think  was  sufficient  to  bring  on  a war  with  a 
Christian  instead  of  a savage  people,  and  I do  declare  it  was  my 
opinion  that  the  Shawanese  did  not  intend  a war  this  season, 
let  their  future  intentions  be  what  they  might;  and  I do  like- 
wise declare  that  I am  afraid  from  the  proceedings  of  the  chief  of 
the  white  people  iu  this  part  of  the  country  that  they  will  bring 
on  a general  war,  as  there  is  so  little  pains  taken  to  restrain  the 
common  people  whose  prejudice  leads  them  to  greater  lengths 
than  ought  to  be  shown  by  civilized  people,  and  their  superiors 
take  too  little  if  any  pains,  and  I do  think  are  much  to  blame 
themselves  in  the  whole  affair. 

“Richard  Butler. 

“Sworn  and  subscribed  the  23d  of  August,  1774,  before  me, 

“Ar.  St.  Clair.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LOO  AN,  THE  MINOO  CHIEF — MURDER  OF  HIS  FAMILY — RETALIA- 
TION OF  THE  SAVAOES  AGAINST  THE  WHITES — LOOAN’s  WAR- 
FARE AND  KINDNESS  TO  PRISONERS— HIS  SPEECH — HIS  LATER 
CAREER  AND  DEATH — DISCUSSION  AND  DOCUMENTS  IN  REFER- 
ENCE TO  THE  SPEECH  OF  l.OOA.V,  THE  MURDER  OF  Ills  FAMILY, 
ANI)  THE  ALLEOKD  CONNECTION  OF  CRESAP— TIIE  PAPERS 

from  Jefferson’s  notes  on  Virginia — other  evidence, 

LETTERS,  AND  DOCUMENTS — THE  TOMB  OF  MICHAEL  CRESAP. 

fHE  massacre  of  the  Indians  at  Baker’s  Bottom,  opposite 
Yellow  creek,  has  long  since  become  an  interesting  event 
in  American  history,  and  the  eloquent  speech  in  relation 
thereto  attributed  to  the  Indian  named  Logan,  has  for  many 
years  made  the  name  of  that  famous  chief  a household  word 
throughout  the  land. 

The  speech  of  Logan,  so  touching  and  full  of  eloquence,  had 
the  effect  to  awaken  a sympathy  for  his  wrongs  in  many 
American  hearts,  and  this  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion 
at  different  times  in  various  publications  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  speech  has  been  quoted  and  admired,  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  understood,  and  the  discussions  which  arose 
in  American  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers  exjxised  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  murder  of  these  Indians  by 
the  lawless  whites,  and  made  notorious  the  atrocious  character 
of  the  transaction.  This  involved  several  questions  of  impor- 
tance, notably  among  them  the  alleged  connection  and  re- 
sponsibility of  Capt.  Michael  Crcsap,  and  we  propose  to  devote 
considerable  space  to  the  subject  in  order.to  enable  every  reader 
the  best  possible  facility  for  arriving  at  correct  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  he  appropriate  to  give  a sketch  of 
the  life  of  this  famous  Indian. 

SKETCH  OF  LOGAN — T A II -G A II -JUTE. 

The  name  of  Logan,  inseparably  connected  with  the  later 
Indian  period  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  was  originally  identified 
with  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  embracing 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Union,  Snyder,  Mifflin,  Centre 
and  Clinton.  Throughout  these  counties  it  is  perpetuated  in 
the  names  of  townships,  villages,  streams  and  mountain  gaps 
through  which  lie  had  his  ancient  paths. 

Logan  was  a son  of  the  celebrated  Cavuga  chief,  Shikellinny, 
who  dwelt  for  many  years  at  Shamokin,  (now  Sunbury,  in 
Northumberland  county,  Pa.,)  having  been  placed  there  by  the 
great  Iroquois  nation  to  rule  over  the  tiibes  of  other  Indians  in 
that  region,  and  was  there  converted  to  the  Christian  religion 
by  the  Moravian  missionaries.  He  had  his  son  also  baptized, 
giving  him  the  name  by  which  lie  was  ever  afterward  known, 
in  honor  of  James  Logan,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania.  His  Indian  name  was  Tah-gah-jute. 
After  reaching  manhood  Logan  made  his  abode  for  a while  in 
Kishacoquillas  valley,  in  what  is  now  Mifflin  county.  The 
place  he  selected  for  his  wigwam  is  a few  miles  above  Lewiston, 
at  what  is  still  known  as  “Logan's  Spring.” 

The  following  account  of  the  great  chief  was  given  in  1842 
bv  William  Brown,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first  actual  settlers  of  the 
lvishacoquillas  valley,  to  Hou.  R.  P.  McClay,  then  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  state  Senate: 
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“The  first  time  I saw  that  spring,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  , 
“my  brother,  James  Reed  and  myself  had  wandered  out  of  the  ! 
valley  in  search  of  land,  and,  finding  it  very  good,  we  were  j 
looking  about  for  springs.  About  a mile  from  this  we  started  I 
a bear,  and  separated 'to  get  a shot  at  him.  I was  traveling  j 
along,  looking  about  on  the  rising  ground  for  the  bear,  when  I I 
suddenly  came  upon  the  spring;  and,  being  drv  and  more  re-  ' 

1'oioed  to  see  so  fine  a spring  than  to  have  killed  a dozen  bears, 

. set  my  rifle  against  a bush,  rushed  down  the  bank,  and  laid 
down  to  drink.  Upon  putting  my  head  down  1 saw  reflected 
in  the  water  on  the  opposite  side  the  shadow  of  a tall  Indian. 

I sprang  to  my  rifle,  when  the  Indian  gave  a yell,  whether  for 

Jieaee  or  war  I was  not  just  then  sufficiently  master  of  my 
acuities  to  determine;  but,  upon  seizing  my  rifle  and  facing 
him,  he  knocked  up  the  pan  of  his  gun,  threw  out  the  priming, 
and  extended  his  open  palm  toward  me  in  token  of  friendship. 
After  putting  down  our  guns  we  again  met  at  the  spring  and 
shook  hands.  This  was  Logan,  the  best  specimen  of  humanity 
I ever  met  with,  either  white  or  red.  He  could  speak  a little 
English,  and  told  me  there  was  another  white  hunter  a little 
way  down  the  stream,  and  offered  to  guide  me  to  his  camp. 
There  I first  met  your  father.  We  remained  together  in  the 
valley  a week,  looking  for  springs  and  selecting  lands,  and  laid 
the  fouudation  of  a friendship  which  never  has  had  the  slightest 
interruption. 

“ We  visited  Logan  at  his  camp  at  ‘ Logan’s  Spring,’  and  he 
and  your  father  shot  at  a mark,  nearly  the  whole  of  one  after- 
noon, at  a dollar  a shot.  Logan  lost  four  or  five  rounds  and  ac- 
knowledged himself  beaten.  When  we  were  about  to  leave  him, 
he  went  into  his  hut  and  brought  out  as  many  deer  skins  as  he 
had  lost  dollars,  and  handed  them  to  Mr.  McClav,  who' refused 
to  receive  them,  alleging  that  we  had  been  his  guests,  and  did  | 
not  come  to  rob  him  ; that  the  shooting  had  only  been  a trial  j 
of  skill,  and  the  bet  merely  nominal.  Logan  drew  himself  up  I 
with  great  dignity,  and  said : ‘ We  bet  to  make  you  shoot  your  , 
best;  me  gentleman,  and  me  take  your  dollar  if  me  beat.’  So  | 
he  was  obliged  to  take  the  skins  or  affront  our  friend,  whose 
nice  sense  of  honor  would  not  permit  him  to  receive  even  a j 
horn  of  powder  in  return.  t 

“ The  next  year,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “ I brought  my 
wife  and  camped  under  a big  walnut  tree  on  the  bank  of  Tea 
creek,  until  I had  built  a cabin  near  where  the  mill  now  stands.  | 
Poor  Logan  (and  the  big  tears  coursed  each  other  down  his  j 
cheeks)  soon  after  went  into  the  Allegheny,  and  I never  saw 
him  again.” 

The  above  was  confirmed  by  a daughter  of  Mr.  Brown,  and 
the  following  added  : 

“Logan  supported  his  family  by  killing  deer,  dressing  the 
skins  and  selling  them  to  the  whites.  He  had  sold  quite  a 
parcel  to  a tailor,  who  dealt  extensively  in  buckskin  breeches, 
receiving  his  pay  in  wheat.  When  this  was  taken  to  the  mill 
it  was  found  so  worthless  that  the  miller  refused  to  grind  it. 
Logan  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  redress  from  the  tailor. 
Failing  in  this,  he  took  the  matter  before  his  friend  Brown, 
then  a magistrate,  wlib  heard  the  case  and  awarded  a decision 
in  favor  of  the  chief.  A writ  was  given  to  Logan  to  hand  to 
the  constable,  with  the  assurance  that  that  would  bring  the 
money  for  the  skins.  But  the  untutored  Indian  could  not  com- 
prehend by  what  magic  the  little  paper  would  force  the  tailor, 
against  his  will,  to  pay  the  debt.  The  magistrate  took  down 
his  own  commission,  with  the  arms  of  the  king  uj>on  it,  and 
explained  to  him  the  principles  and  operations  of  civil  law. 
Logan  listened  attentively  and  exclaimed  : ‘ Law  good  ! Make 
rogues  pay.’  ” ! 

The  following  incidents  in  the  life  of  Logan  are  gathered 
from  various  sources : 

“When  another  and  a younger  daughter  of  Judge  Brown 
(afterward  General  Potter’s  wife,)  was  just  beginning  to  walk, 
her  mother  happened  to  express  her  regret  that  she  could  not 
get  a pair  of  shoes  to  give  more  firmness  to  her  little  step.  I 
Logan  stood  by  and  said  nothing.  He  soon  after  asked  Mrs. 
Brown  to  let  the  little  girl  go  up  and  spend  the  day  at  his 
cabin.  The  heart  of  the  mother  was  alarmed  at  the  proposi-  ; 
tion;  but  she  knew  the  delicacy  of  an  Indian’s  feelings — and 
she  knew  Logan,  too — and  with  secret  reluctance,  but  apparent  ! 
cheerfulness,  she  complied  with  his  request.  The  hours  of  the 
day  wore  very  slowly  away,  it  was  nearly  night,  and  her  little 
one  had  not  returned.  But  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down, 
the  trusty  chief  was  seen  coming  down  the  path  with  his  | 
charge;  and  in  a moment  more  the  little  one  trotted  into  her 
mother’6  arms,  proudly  exhibiting  a beautiful  pair  of  moccasins 
on  her  little  feet — the  product  of  Logan’s  skill.” 

Logan  left  Kishacoquillas  valley  in  1771,  because  of  the  num- 


ber of  whites  who  had  settled  in  it,  and  the  consequent  scarcity 
of  game.  He  no  longer  could  obtain  subsistence  for  himself 
and  family  with  his  rifle  and  determined  to  remove  to  a coun- 
try where  white  settlers  were  few  and  game  plentv.  He  came 
to"  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  for  a time  the  curtain  drops  over 
his  history.  It  is  claimed  that  be  dwelt  for  a time  at  the  Mingo 
town,  an  ancient  village  of  the  Senecas,  that  once  stood  near 
the  mouth  of  Cross  creek,  in  what  is  now  Jefferson  county,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything  authentic  U pm  the 
subject.  Heck  welder,  the  well  known  Moravian  missionary 
found  him  located  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  and  in  con- 
versation with  him  was  impressed  that  he  was  a person  of  su- 
perior talents.  Logan  declared  his  intention  to  settle  on  the 
Ohio  below  the  Big  Beaver,  where  he  might  live  in  peace  for- 
ever with  the  white  men,  and  Heekwelder  visited  his  settle- 
ment in  1 77”),  when  he  received  every  civility  he  could  expect 
from  the  members  of  his  familv  who  were  at  home.  When 
Logan  located  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver,  he  was  joined  bv  his 
relatives  and  some  Cayugas  from  Fort  Augusta,  who  recognized 
him  as  their  chief,  and  over  whom,  and  other  Indians  in  the 
vicinity,  he  obtained  a remarkable  influence.  In  the  spring  of 
1774  we  find  him  and  his  followers  encamped  at  the  mouth  of 
Yellow  creek,  in  Jefferson  county.  In  accordance  with  the 
usual  custom  of  the  Indians  in  the  spring  of  the  year  they  had 
erected  their  camp  and  the  men  were  engaged  in  hunting  while 
the  women  were  making  sugar. 

The  massacre  of  his  family* — an  event  which  caused  more 
discussion  and  comment  than  any  other  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Ohio  Indians — occurred  at  tliis  time,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  Dunmore  war.  While  Logan  was  ab- 
sent with  most  of  the  men  of  his  tribe  hunting,  a party  of 
armed  scouts,  without  provocation,  but  by  intrigue  and  the  aid 
of  rum,  decoyed  the  Indians  from  their  camp  across  the  river, 
and  there  mercilessly  attacked  and  massaerecd  them,  the  ac- 
count of  which  is  fully  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Logan  returned  to  find  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  slain  and 
wounded.  The  heart  of  the  noble  chief  was  broken,  and  if  it 
called  for  revenge,  can  the  call  be  wondered  at? 

Hitherto.  Logan  bad  observed  towards  the  whites  a course  of 
conduct  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  malignity  and 
steadfast  implacability  which  influenced  bis  red  brethren 
generally;  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  by  a sense 
of  humanity,  and  a just  abhorrence  of  those  cruelties  so  fre- 
quently inflicted  on  the  innocent  and  unoffending,  as  well  as 
upon  those  who  were  really  obnoxious  to  savage  enmity.  Such, 
indeed,  were  the  acts  of  beneficence  which  characterized  him, 
and  so  great  his  partiality  for  the  English,  that  the  finger  of 
his  brother  would  point  to  bis  cabin  as  the  residence  of  Logan, 
“the  friend  of  white  men."  In  the  course  of  the  French  war, 
ho  had  “remained  at  home,  idle  and  inact i ve oppised  to  the 
interference  of  his  nation,  “an  advocate  of  peace."  It  is  well 
established  that  when  be  became  the  enemy  of  the  Europeans, 
it  was  because  he  had  been  wronged  by  the  unprovoked  mur- 
der of  his  brother,  si-ter.  and  other  members  of  his  family. 
When  his  family  and  kindred,  therefore,  fell  before  the  fury  of 
exasperated  men,  a ha  ling  of  rage  arose  within  his  honest 
breast  that  had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  bis  nature.  He  felt 
himself  impelled  to  avenge  their  deaths:  and  exchanging  the 
pipe  of  peace  for  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  war,  be- 
came active  in  seeking  opportunities  to  glut  his  vengeance. 

Logan  buried  the  bodies  of  his  dead  relatives,  cared  for  the 

wounded,  and  then,  gathering  around  him  the  men  ot  his 
tribe,  joined  the  Shawanese  in  the  war  they  were  commencing 
on  the  whites.  II is  revenge  was  terrible.  How  many  victims 
were  sacrificed  to  it  no  earthly  record  shows.  We  have  seen 
that  ho  uttered  in  furious  terms  a determination  to  take  ten 
scalps  tor  every  one  of  his  own  people  that  were  murdered,  and 
it  is  believed  that  he  fully  accomplished  his  purpose. 

RETALIATION  AND  DEPREDATIONS  OF  TIIE  SAVAOKS — LOOAN’s 
WARFARE — Ills  KINDNESS  TO  PRISONERS. 

Information  having  reached  Pittsburgh  of  the  depredations 
committed  upon  the  Indians  near  Wheeling  and  Yellow  creek, 
a message  was  sent  by  the  citizens  at  that  place,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  George  Croghan,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  Six  Na- 
tions, and  such  others  as  were  contiguous  to  the  place,  for  the 


"Logan’s  family  consisted  of  his  mother,  brother,  sister  and  kindred.  At  that  time  he  *« 
not  married.  His  brother  was  known  by  the  name  of  John  Petty.  His  sister  was  the  wife 
of  Gen.  John  Gibson,  then  an  Indiao  trader,  and  the  mother  of  the  child  which  was  spared 
in  the  massacre  at  Baker’s,  and  afterward  taken  to  the  house  of  Col.  Wm.  Crawford. 
letter  to  Washington.)  The  child  prisoner  being  Logan’s  niece,  it  follows  that  his  relatives 
were  not  all  killed. 
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purpose  of  holding  a conference  with  them  and  avoid  a war.  In 
a few  days  a number  of  chiefs  arrived,  among  whom  were  rep-  | 
resentati  ves  of  the  Six  Nations,  Delawares,  Shawaneso,  and  j 
other  nations.  After  condoling  with  them,  strenuous  eflbrts  were  j 
made  to  reconcile  them  to  the  wrongs  that  had  been  committed 
against  them,  and  a general  desire  was  expressed  by  the  chiefs 
in  attendance  for  the  continuance  of  peace.  But  the  confer- 
ence failed  to  accomplish  the  desired  object  with  the  savages  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  of  Logan.  His  wrath  was  kindled 
to  such  a degree  that  he  could  not  be  appeased  with  words.  1 
lie  must  avenge  the  loss  of  his  kindred,  and  could  not  be 
changed  from  his  purpose. 

After  the  Indian  outbreak  became  imminent,  preparation 
was  immediately  made  bv  Virginia  to  raise  an  army,  and  an 
advance  force  was  to  be  sent  as  quickly  as  possible  from  Wheel- 
ing to  strike  the  Indian  towns  before  the  tribes  could  concen- 
trate in  great  numbers  for  offensive  hostilities.  But  before  this 
force  could  Vie  raised  small  parties  of  the  savages  appeared  along 
the  frontier  at  various  points  and  applied  the  tomahawk,  the 
scalping  knife,  and  the  torch  with  relentless  fury.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  bands  which  penetrated  and  struck  terror  into 
Northwestern  Virginia  was  a party  of  eight  Indians  led  by 
Logan.  At  the  head  of  this  party  he  traversed  the  country 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  West  Fork  before  an  opportunity  is  said  ( 
to  have  afforded  him  any  great  achievement  of  mischief.  On  1 
account  of  their  distance  from  what  was  supposed  would  be  the  , 
theatre  of  war,  the  inhabitants  of  that  section  felt  completely 
secure,  and  seemed  to  possess  little  apprehension  for  their  safety.  * , 
Reiving  on  the  expectation  that  the  first  blow  would  be  struck  ' 
on  the  Ohio,  and  that  they  would  have  sufficient  notice  of  this 
to  prepare  for  their  own  security  before  danger  could  reach 
them,  many  had  continued  to  perform  the  ordinary  work  of 
their  farms  without  interruption. 

But  terrible  was  the  alarm  when  the  first  blow  was  struck  by  j 
the  enraged  Logan  and  his  savage  followers.  A reference  is 
made  to  the  first  depredations  by  the  Indians  in  the  subjoined  j 

LETTER  OF  WILLIAM  CRAWFORD  TO  OEORGK  WASHINGTON.  | 

“Spring  Garden,  June  8,  1774. 

“Dear  Sir:  I received  your  letter  by  Mr.  Christy  dated  27th  J 
of  May,  and  I am  sorry  you  seem  to  be  in  confusion  as  well  as 
us,  as  that  renders  our  case  more  deplorable.  Saturday  last  we  i 
had  six  persons  killed  on  Dunkard's  creek,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  Cheat  river,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monon-  i 
gahela,  and  there  are  three  missing.  On  Sunday  a man  who 
left  a party  is  supposed  to  be  killed,  as  lie  went  off  to  hunt 
some  horses,  and  live  guns  were  heard  go  off.  The  horse  he 
rode  away  returned  to  the  house  where  the  party  was.  They 
set  out  in  search  of  enemies,  found  the  man's  coat,  and  saw  a 
number  of  tracks,  but  could  not  find  the  man.  Our  whole  I 
country  is  in  forts,  what  is  left;  but  the  major  part  is  gone  over 
the  mountain.  With  much  ado  I have  prevailed  on  about  a 
dozen  of  families  to  join  me  in  building  a fort  over  against  my 
house,  which  has  been  accomplished  with  much  difficulty  and 
a considerable  expense  to  me.  Valentine  Crawford  has  built 
another  at  the  same  rate. 

“It  was  with  great  difficulty  anv  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
stay,  such  was  the  panic  that  seized  the  people.  If  something 
is  not  done,  I am  much  afraid  the  whole  country  must  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Delawares  seem  to  he  on  our 
side  as  yet.  but  on  them  there  is  not  much  dependence.  I ; 
believe  an  Indian  war  is  unavoidable.  1 have  been  on  a scout-  1 
ing  party  as  low  as  Grave  creek  since  Mr.  Johnston  went  down 
to  Williamsburg,  but  could  see  no  signs  of  any  parties.  How- 
ever, as  soon  as  I returned,  a party  crossed  the  river  that  did  i 
that  mischief.  Fort  Pitt  is  blockaded,  and  the  inhabitants  of  [ 
the  town  are  about  picketing  it  in.  They  have  about  one  bun-  , 
dred  men  tit  for  arms  in  town  and  fort,  which  1 do  not  think 
sufficient  to  protect  those  places.”  , 

Valentine  Crawford  also  wrote  Washington  on  the  8th  of  j 
June,  from  Jacob’s  creek,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract  relative  to  Indian  depredations  that  had  just  been  1 
committed : I 

“On  Sunday  evening,  about  four  miles  over  Monongahela, 
the  Indians  murdered  one  family,  consisting  of  six,  and  took 
two  boys  prisoners.  At  another  place  they  killed  three,  which  ( 
makes,  in  the  whole,  nine  and  two  prisoners.  If  we  had  not 
had  forts  built  there  would  not  have  been  ten  families  left  this 
side  of  the  mountains  besides  what  are  at  Fort  Pitt.  We  have 
sent  out  scouts  after  the  murderers,  but  we  have  not  heard  that 
they  have  fallen  in  with  them  yet.  We  have  at  this  time  at 
least  three  hundred  men  out  after  the  Indians,  some  of  whom 


have  gone  down  to  Wheeling,  and  1 believe  some  have  gone 
down  as  low  as  the  Little  Kanawha.  I am  in  hopes  they  will 
give  the  savages  a storm,  for  some  of  the  scouting  company  say 
they  will  go  to  their  towns  but  they  will  get  scalps.” 

On  the  same  day  Valentine  Crawford  again  wrote  Washing- 
ton as  follows : 

“Jacob’s  Creek,  June  8,  1774. 

“Dear  Sir: — Since  I just  wrote  you,  an  account  of  several 
parties  of  Indians  being  among  the  inhabitants  has  reached 
us.  Yesterday  they  killed  and  scalped  one  man  in  sight  of  the 
fort  on  the  Monongahela — one  of  the  inmates.  There  were  two 
men  sworn  that  they  yesterday  saw  thirty  Indians.  These  men 
met  about  thirty  of  the  scouts  some  five  miles  from  the  place 
where  toe  savages  were  seen.  The  scouts  immediately  pursued 
them,  but  we  have  not  heard  further  of  them.  The  party  that 
murdered  the  family,  about  which  I wrote  you  in  my  other 
letter,  was  followed  by  a young  man  that  Connellv  appointed  a 
lieutenant,  with  a party 'of  about  thirty  men.  they  overtook 
the  Indians,  released  some*  prisoners,  and  recovered  sixteen 
horses  and  a good  deal  of  plunder  the  savages  had  taken  from 
people’s  houses,  but  they  killed  no  Indians. 

“There  have  been  several  parties  of  savages  seen  within 
these  two  or  three  days,  and  all  seem  to  be  making  toward  the 
Laurel  hill,  or  mountain.  For  that  reason  the  people  are 
afraid  to  travel  the  road  by  Gist's,  but  go  a nigh  way  by  Indian 
creek,  or  ride  in  the  night.*  My  brother  and  I have  concluded 
to  take  all  your  men  and  servants  into  pavas  militia,  and  keep 
our  ground  until  we  can  get  help  from  below. t Your  letter, 
which  I have  shown  to  several  people,  has  been  of  infinite  ser- 
vice to  us,  as  it  encourages  many  people  to  stand  their  ground 
in  hopes  of  relief — from  what  you  wrote.  But  there  is  one  un- 
happy circumstance:  our  country  is  very  scarce  of  ammuni- 
tion and  arms.  1 have,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty  to  write  to 
you  to  get  me  two  quarter-hundred  casks  of  powder  and  send 
them  as  far  as  Ball's  Run  to  my  mother's, J or  Colonel  Samuel 
Washington's  or  Keyes’  ferry,  where  I can  get  them  up  here 
by  pack-horses.  I want  no  lead,  as  we  have  plenty.” 

The  depredations  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letters  were 
the  work  of  a party  of  savages  headed  by  Logan.  With  a party 
of  Mingoes  and  Shawanese  from  Vakatomieu,  an  Indian  town 
on  the  Muskingum,  near  the  present  town  of  Dresden,  Ohio, 
Logan  at  this  time  was  attacking  the  settlements  on  Ten-mile, 
Dunkard,  Whitely  and  Muddy  creeks— western  tributaries  of 
the  Monongahela,  in  what  was  then  considered  by  them  as  Vir- 
ginia territory.  Cp  to  the  last  of  June,  1774,  they  had  taken 
sixteen  scalps  in  all — when  the  wrath  of  Logan,  for  the  killing 
of  his  relatives,  was  somewhat  appeased,  but  he  soon  appeared 
again  upon  the  war-path. 

In  a letter  from  Arthur  St.  Clair  to  Governor  John  I’enn,  of 
Pennsylvania,  dated  June  22,  1774.  (see  vol  iv.  Penn  Archives) 
is  the  following  post-script  : “ Logan  is  returned  with  thirteen 
scalps  and  a prisoner,  and  sa  vs  he  will  now  listen  to  the  chiefs.” 

A letter  from  .Enas  Mackey  to  Joseph  Shippeii,  dated  July 
8.  1774,  (sec  Penn  Archives,  vol.  iv.  p.  .541 ) contains  the  follow- 
ing: “ We  have  no  loom  to  doubt  that  Dr.  Connellv,  by  order 

of  Lord  Dunmore,  sent  a speech  to  the  Shawanese,  im|>orting 
that  Logan  and  his  party  be  immediately  delivered  up,  with 
the  three  prisoners  that  he  had  taken." 

“On  the  12th  day  of  July. S as  William  Robinson,  Thomas 
Hellen  and  Coleman  Brown  were  pulling  flax  in  a field  npjiosite 
the  mouth  of  Simpson's  creek,  Logan  and  his  party ||  approached 
unperceived  and  tired  at  them.  Brown  fell  instantly  ; his  body 
perforated  by  several  balls,  and  Hellen  and  Robinson  unscath- 
ed. sought  safety  in  flight.  Hellen  being  then  an  old  man,  was 
soon  overtaken  and  made  captive:  but  Robinson,  with  the 
elasticity  of  youth,  ran  a considerable  distance  before  he  was 
overtaken  ; and  but  for  an  untoward  accident  might  have 
effected  an  escape.  Believing  that  he  was  outstripping  his 
pursuers,  and  anxious  to  ascertain  the  fact,  he  looked  over  his 


°The  *•  road  by  < list’s  " was  the  thoroughfare  well  known  as  “ Braddock’s  road,"  the  road 
generally  traveled  by  Virginians  in  going  over  the  mountains.  It  ran  south  from  Jacob's 
creek,  crossing  the  Yoiighioghenv  at  the  home  of  William  Crawford  ; t banco  “ by  lilat'a,"  the 
Great  Meadows,  and  so  on,  along  the  line  nearly  of  tin*  present  National  road,  to  the  north 
branch  of  the  Potomac.  The  route  by  Indian  freak  did  not  cross  the  Youghiugheny  at 
Stewait’s  crossings,  but  continued  along  on  the  north  side  of  that  river. 
t“  From  below  ; ’•  that  la,  “ from  east  of  the  mountains,  in  Virginia." 

JThe  mother  of  William  and  Valentine  Crawford  had  loag  been  a widow.  Her  maiden 
name  waa  Onora  Grimes.  Crawford,  her  first  husband,  died  when  the  two  boys  were  young. 
She  then  married  Richard  Stephenson.  Fire  sons  and  one  daughter  were  born  of  the  second 
marriage,  when  the  second  husband  died.  The  mother,  in  her  prime,  was  a woman  of  un» 
common  energy  and  great  physical  strength,  yet  kind  in  disposition  and  very  attentive  to  her 
children.  She  died  In  1776. 
fWlthera.  |Theee  were  Mingoee. 
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shoulder,  but  before  he  discovered  the  Indian  giving  chase,  he 
ran  with  such  violence  against  a tree,  that  he  fell,  stunned  by 
the  shock  and  lay  powerless  and  insensible.  In  this  situation 
he  was  secured  with  a cord;  and  when  he  revived,  was  taken 
back  to  the  place  where  the  Indians  had  Hellen  in  confine- 
ment, and  where  lay  the  lifeless  body  of  Brown.  They  then  set 
off  to  their  towns,  taking  with  them  a horse  which  belonged  to 
Hellen. 

“When  they  had  approached  near  enough  to  be  distinctly 
heard,  Logan  (as  is  usual  with  them  after  a successful  scout) 
gave  the  scalp  halloo,  and  several  warriors  came  out  to  meet 
them,  and  conducted  the  prisoners  into  the  village.  Here  they 

(>assed  through  the  accustomed  ceremony  of  running  the  gaunt- 
et,  but  with  far  different  fortunes.  Robinson,  having  been 

Ereviouslv  instructed  by  Logan  (who  from  the  time  he  made 
im  his  prisoner,  manifested  a kindly  feeling  towards  him), 
made  his  way,  with  but  little  interruption,  to  the  council  house ; 
but  poor  Helien,  from  the  decrepitude  of  age,  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  a place  of  refuge,  was  sadly  beaten  be- 
fore he  arrived  at  it;  and  when  he  at  length  came  near  enough, 
he  was  knocked  down  with  a war  club  before  he  could  enter. 
After  he  had  fallen  they  continued  to  beat  and  strike  him  with 
such  unmerciful  severity,  that  he  would  assuredly  have  fallen 
a victim  to  their  barbarous  usage,  but  that  Robinson  (at  some 
peril  for  the  interference)  reached  forth  his  hand  and  drew 
him  within  the  sanctuary.  When  he  had,  however,  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  violent  beating  which  he  had  received, 
he  was  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  further  suffering  by 
being  adopted  into  an  Indian  family. 

A council  was  convoked  to  determine  the  fate  of  Robinson. 
A description  of  what  occurred  will  be  found  in  Robinson’s 
statement,  taken  from  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  given  in 
another  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  place  where  Logan  struck  the  first  blow  on  the  west  fork 
of  the  Monongahela,  was  then  called  West  Augusta  county, 
and,  as  related  by  Withers,  was  a part  of  the  countrv  where  no 
one  expected  to  see  an  enemy.  He  had  left  the  settlements  on 
the  Ohio  river  undisturbed,  notwithstanding  everyone  had  ex- 
pected that  they  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  burden  of  war, 
and  he  had  gone,  instead,  where  no  one  expected  him,  where 
no  one  was  prepared  to  receive  him,  and  where  his  blows  would 
be  most  keenly  felt  and  most  disastrous. 

Robinson  in  his  statement  concerning  his  capture  of  himself 
and  Hellen  says:  “The  principal  Indian  of  the  party  which  took 
them  was  Capt.  Logan,  who  soon  manifested  a friendly  disposi- 
tion to  this  subscriber  (Robinson),  and  told  him  to  he  of  good 
heart;  that  he  would  not  be  killed,  but  must  go  with  him  to  bis 
town,  where  he  would  probably  be  adopted  in  one  of  their  fami- 
lies; that  when  he  had  been  condemned  and  tied  to  a stake  to  be 
burned,  Logan  saved  him,  tied  a belt  of  wampum  around  him 
as  a mark  of  adoption,  loosed  him  from  the  post,  and  carried 
him  to  the  cabin  of  an  old  squaw,  where  Logan  pointed  out  a 
person  who,  be  said,  was  this  subscriber’s  cousin,  and  he  after- 
wards understood  that  the  old  woman  was  his  aunt,  and  the  two 
others  his  brothers,  and  ho  now  stood  in  the  place  of  a warrior 
of  the  family  who  had  been  slain  at  Yellow  creek.’’ 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  he  doubtless  stood  in  the  place 
of  Logan’s  brother,  who  fell  in  the  massacre  at  that  place. 

As  will  be  seen  by  Robinson's  statement,  Logan  got  him  to 
write  a letter,  (the 'ink  for  which  was  made  of  gunpowder) 
which  the  chief  stated  he  meant  to  carry  and  leave  in  some 
house  where  he  should  kill  somebody.  Robinson  says  he  signed 
the  letter  with  Logan's  name,  and  that  the  latter  then  took  the 
letter  “and  set  out  again  to  war.’’ 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  on  the  2d  of  March,  17!)!), 
nearly  twenty-five  years  after  that  letter  was  written.  Judge 
Harry  Innes,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  transmitted  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson a letter  in  which  appeared  the  following  paragraph  : 

“In  1774,  I lived  in  Fincastle  county,  now  divided  into 
Washington,  Montgomery,  and  part  of  Wythe.  Being  intimate 
in  Colonel  Prescott’s  family,  I happened,  in  July,  to  be  at  his 
house,  when  an  express  was  sent  to  him,  as  the  County  Lieu- 
tenant, requesting  a guard  of  the  militia  to  be  ordered  out  for 
the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  residing  low  down  on  the 
north  fork  of  Holston  river. 

“ The  express  brought  with  him  a war-club  and‘a  note  which 
was  left  tied  to  it,  at  the  house  of  one  Robertson*  (whose  family 
was  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  to  the  application  to 
Colonel  Prescott),  of  which  the  following  is  a copy,  then  taken 
by  me  in  my  memorandum  book  : 

• It  haa  been  stated  positively  by  those  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  family, 
and  who  remembered  the  circumstances,  that  this  is  an  error— the  name  was  Roberts,"  they 
«ay,  and  not  ■* Robertson.” 
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“ ‘Captain  Cresap—  What  did  you  kill  my  people  on  Yellow 
creek  for?  The  white  people  killed  inv  kin  at  Conestoga  a 
great  while  ago,  and  I thought  nothing  of  that.  But  you  killed 
my  kin  again  on  Yellow  creek,  and  took  my  cousin  prisoner. 
Then  I thought  that  I must  kill,  too ; 1 have  been  three  times 
to  war  since  ; but  the  Indians  are  not  angry — only  myself. 

“Captain  John  Lrx.w " 

“July  21,  1774.’’ 

It  will  he  seen  how  completely  William  Robinson’s  testimony 
was  confirmed  by  Judge  limes’  communication  to  Mr.  Jefferson- 
and  it  will  be  seen  also  that  Logan  was  prosecuting  hostilities 
against  the  whites  on  his  individual  account,  without  connec- 
tion with  others,  either  of  his  own  or  any  other  tribe. 

But  from  all  the  evidence  presented  in  this  chapter  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Captain’s  connection  with  the  murders  at 
Yellow  creek,  the  reader  will,  we  think,  conclude  that  the 
weight  of  testimony  goes  to  show  that  Logan  was  mistaken  in 
making  the  charge  against  Cresap. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  settlers  along  the  frontier, 
before  the  actual  opening  of  hostilities,  sent  an  express  to  Wil- 
liamsburg. the  then  seat  of  government  of  Virginia,  communi- 
cating intelligence  of  the  uneasiness  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the 
evident  certainty  of  the  commencement  of  an  Indian  war  at  an 
early  day,  and  appealing  for  protection. 

The  General  Assembly  was  in  session  when  the  express  from 
the  western  frontier  reached  Williamsburg  ; and  there  appears 
to  have  been  little  delay  in  securing  the  necessary  means  for 
the  effectual  protection  of  the  settlers  as  well  for  the  suppression 
of  any  general  uprising  among  the  Indians,  which  the  latter 
might  attempt. 

The  war  carried  on  by  the  savages  against  the  scattered  set- 
tlors lasted  several  months,  and  fearful  barbarities  were  perpe- 
trated upon  men,  women,  and  children. 

Logan  its  said  to  have  made  incursion  after  incursion, 'pene- 
trating the  frontier  where  least  expected,  and  carrying  his 
vengeance  far  into  the  interior,  creating  consternation,  ami 
causing  many  settlers  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  forts,  or  bevoud 
the  reach  of  his  vindictive  warfare. 

He  was  undoubtedly  engaged  in  consolidating  the  several 
tribes  in  the  struggle:  was  active,  both  in  council  and  in  the 
field;  was  a leading  spirit  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in 
which  the  great  warrior  Cornstalk  so  highly  distinguished  him- 
self. After  this  he  refused  to  attend  the  council  in  which  his 
countrymen  concluded  a peace  with  the  Karl  of  I hnunore, Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  who  had  led  an  army  against  the  homes  of 
the  Shawanese  near  Chillieothc,  on  the  Scioto  river, or  to  as- 
sent to  the  treaty  when  it  had  been  concluded. 

As  will  appear  in  the  history  of  the  I himnore  war,  \ irginia 
was  prompt  in  her  measures  to  raise  an  army  of  sufficient 
strength  to  severely  punish  the  Indians,  although  considerable 
time  was  necessarily  consumed  in  gathering  and  marching 
such  a force,  with  its  supplies,  across  the  mountains  and 
through  tin*  wilderness  to  the  scene  of  action. 

It  will  also  he  seen  that  the  vigor  with  which  the  war  was 
prosecuted  by  the  Virginians, under  Lord  Dunmore, soon  brought 
the  Indians  to  terms,  and  they  made  overtures  of  peace.  To 
secure  this  Lord  iHmmoro  appointed  a council  on  the  Scioto  in 
1774,  and  invited  all  the  hostile  chiefs  t<>  he  present,  Logan 
among  the  number,  lie  refused  to  attend  the  council, but  sent 
by  tbe  messenger  the  reply  which  has  been  preserved  in  history, 
become  famous  as  a specimen  of  Indian  oratory,  and  known  as 
the  celebrated  speech  of  Logan. 

In  Mr.  Jefferson's  “Notes  on  Virginia,”  while  speaking  of  the 
Indians  of  America,  he  has  the  following  remarks: 

“The  principles  of  their  society  forbidding  all  compulsion, 
they  are  to  be  led  to  duty  and  to  enterprise  by  personal  influ- 
ence and  persuasion.  lienee  eloquence  in  council,  bravery  and 
address  in  war,  become  the  foundations  of  all  consequence  with 
them.  To  these  acquirements  all  their  faculties  are  directed. 
Of  their  bravery  am!  address  in  war  we  have  multiplied  proofs, 
because  we  have  been  the  subjects  on  which  they  were  exer- 
cised. Of  their  eminence  in  oratory,  we  have  fewer  examples, 
because  it  is  displayed  chiefly  in  their  own  councils.  Some, 
however,  we  have  of  very  superior  lustre.  I may  challenge  the 
whole  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  of  any  more 
eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more  eminent,  to  pro- 
duce a single  passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  Logan,  a Mingo 
chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore  when  governor  of  this  State.  And,  as 
a testimony  of  their  talents  in  this  line,  I beg  leave  to  intro- 
duce it,  first  stating  the  incidents  necessary  for  understanding  it. 

“ In  the  spring  of  the  year  1774,  a robbery  was  committed  by 
some  Indians  on  certain  land  adventurers  on  the  Ohio.  Hie 
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whites  in  that  quarter,  according  to  their  custom,  undertook  to 
punish  this  outrage  in  a summary  way.  Captain  Michael 
Cresap,  and  Daniel  Greathouse,  leading  on  these  parties,  sur- 
prised at  different  times,  traveling  and  hunting  parties  of  the 
Indians,  having  their  women  and  children  with  them,  and 
murdering  many.  Among  these  were  unfortunately  the  family 
of  Logan,  a chief  celebrated  in  peace  and  war,  long  distin- 
guished as  the  friend  of  the  whites.  This  unworthy  return 
provoked  his  vengeance.  He  accordingly  signalized  himself  in 
the  war  which  ensued.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  vear  a de- 
cisive battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha, 
between  the  collected  forces  of  the  Shawanese,  Mingoes  and 
Delawares,  and  a detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  In- 
dians were  defeated,  and  sued  for  peace.  Logan,  however,  dis- 
dained to  be  seen  among  the  suppliants.  But  lest  the  sincerity 
of  a treaty  should  be  disturbed,  from  which  so  distinguished  a 
chief  absented  himself,  he  sent,  by  a messenger,  the  following 
speech  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore: 

looan’s  speech. 

“I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's 
cabin  hungry  and'  he  gave  him  not  meat,  if  ever  he  came  cold 
and  naked  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the 
last  long  and  bloody  war  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an 
advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites  that  my 
countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said, ‘Logan  is  the  friend 
of  the  white  men.’  I had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you, 
but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last 
spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  rela- 
tions of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children. 
There  runs  not  a drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  anv  living 
creature.  This  calling  on  me  for  revenge,  I have  sought  it ; I 
have  killed  many  ; I have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance ; for  my 
country  I rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a 
thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear. 
He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  live.  Who  is  there  to 
mourn  for  Logan?  Not  one.” 

This  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  the  hostile  Indians 
in  the  month  of  November,  1774,  on  Sippo  creek,  a branch  of 
the  Scioto  river,  where  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  was  then  en- 
camped; but  Logan  indignantly  refused  to  go  to  the  camp  for 
such  a purpose,  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a treaty. 
“Logan  is  no  counselor;  Logan  is  a warrior,”  he  said,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  sending  by  a messenger  the  speech  which 
has  since  become  so  celebrated  the  world  over. 

As  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  “Logan  disdained  to  be  seen  among 
the  suppliants”  when  the  Indians  sued  for  peace;  and  General 
John  Gibson,  who  was  formerly  an  Indian  trader,  but  then  was 
a member  of  Governor  Dunmore 's  staff,  and,  as  such,  was  sent 
into  the  village  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Indians  and 
to  conclude  a treaty  with  them,  has  left  a deposition  in  which  he 
said  “that  on  his  arrival  at  the  towns,  Logan,  the  Indian,  came 
to  where  this  deponent  was  sitting  with  the  Cornstalk  and  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  Shawanese,  and  asked  him  to  walk  out  with 
him;  that  they  went  into  a copse  of  wood  where  they  sat  down 
together.*  Here,  after  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  tne  grieved 
chieftain  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  and  told  his  pathetic  story. 
Gibson  repeated  it  to  the  officers,  who  caused  it  to  be  published 
in  the  Virginia  Gazette  of  that  year.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  charged 
with  making  improvements  and  alterations  when  he  published 
it  in  his  “Notes  on  Virginia;”  but  from  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  Gibson,  Lord  Dunmore  and  several  others,  it  appears 
to  be  as  close  a representation  of  the  original  as  could  be 
obtained  under  the  circumstances.  The  translation  is  literally 
the  same  as  the  copy  given  in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  Notes,  page  124, 
and  is  doubtless  the  version  given  out  by  himself  at  the  time. 
The  authenticity  of  the  ideas,  and,  if  not  the  words,  at  all 
events  the  style,  is  in  some  degree  sustained  by  the  other  piece 
of  Logan’s  composition,  written  by  the  prisoner,  William  Rob- 
inson, at  his  dictation,  and  which  was  found  tied  to  a war  club 
at  the  house  of  Robertson,  or  Roberts,  in  Fincastle  county,  Va., 
after  the  massacre  of  his  family  by  the  Indians,  as  already 
described. 

The  speech  has  been  repeated  throughout  North  America  as 
a lesson  of  eloquence  in  the  schools,  and  copied  upon  the  pages 
of  literary  journals  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent.  This 
brief  effusion  of  mingled  pride,  courage  and  sorrow,  elevated  the 
character  of  the  native  American  throughout  the  intelligent 
world,  and  can  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  touching  eloquence 
is  admired  by  men. 


"Affidavit  of  Johu  Gibson,  Appendix  to  Jefferson’s  Notes. 
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The  poet  has  versified  it  thus: 

'■  Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thine  of  living  birth ; 

No!  not  the  dog,  that  watched  my  household  hearth, 

Escaped  that  night  of  blood,  upon  our  plains. 

All  perished ! I alone  am  left  on  earth ! 

To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 

No ! not  a kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins. 

Nearly  half  a century  after  the  publication  of  this  specimen 
of  untutored  eloquence  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  “Notes on  Vir- 
ginia.” the  speech  was  wrought  into  poetry  by  being  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Outallissi,  in  Campbell’s  “ Gertrude  of  Wyoming.” 

In  1797,  for  the  first  time,  not  onlv  the  entire  transaction  re- 
specting the  part  which  Logan  had  bad  in  the  war,  and  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  was  stated  to  be  false,  but  the  speech 
itself  was  said  to  be  a forgery  bv  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  aid  him  in 
proving  that  the  man  of  America,  physically  and  mentally, 
was  equal  to  the  man  of  Europe.  Possibly  this  charge  against 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  prompted  by  the  bitterness  of  political  par- 
tisanship, which  at  that  time  was  exceedingly  violent;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  its  inspiration,  the  accused  bravely 
repelled  tbe  assault,  aptly  remarking,  “Wherefore  the  forgery? 
Whether  Logan’s  or  mine,  it  would  Ml  have  been  American ,” 
leaving  the  original  argument,  which  it  was  intended  to  illus- 
trate entirely  unimpaired.  But  the  evidence  which  was  called 
out  by  the  accusation  completely  established  the  fact  that  Lo- 
gan (iid  decline  to  participate  with  Cornstalk  in  the  estalish- 
ment  of  the  peace;  that  he  did  deliver  to  General  Gibson — 
subsequently  an  honored  judge  of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania— the  speech  which  was  attributed  to  him;  that  that 
speech  was  delivered  by  General  Gibson,  in  Logan’s  behalf,  to 
the  Earl  of  Dunmore;  that  by  the  latter  and  his  officers  “it 
was  given  out”  in  the  camp,  published  in  the  official  Gazette  of 
the  colony,  and  thence  scattered  over  the  entire  civilized  world. 

looan’s  later  career. 

We  have  devoted  considerable  research  to  Logan’s  character, 
and  his  career  after  the  close  of  the  Dunmore  campaign.  After 
this  time  lie  is  said  to  have  resided  with  the  Shawanese  at  old 
Chillicothe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  river,  fifteen  miles  from 
the  present  city  of  Chillicothe,  and,  we  believe,  near  the  spot 
where  his  celebrated  speech  was  delivered. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  went  to  Detroit, 
and,  still  entertaining  his  deep  antipathy  against  the  “Long 
Knives,”  he  there  entered  the  service  of  the  British  along  with 
the  many  tribes  and  nations  who  entered  into  the  alliance 
against  the  Americans.  He  is  said  to  have  captured  and  de- 
livered many  prisoners  at  Detroit  and  posts  in  Canada. 

In  the  story  of  the  life  of  Simon  Kenton,  we  have  another 
instance  of  Logan’s  kindness  to  prisoners.  Kenton  was  a cap- 
tive in  the  hands  of  the  savages,  and  was  being  conveyed  by 
some  young  warriors  through  their  towns  to  Sandusky,  where 
he  was  condemned  to  be  burned.  At  a large  village  at  the 
head  of  the  Scioto.  Kenton  first  beheld  the  celebrated  Mingo 
chief.  Logan  walked  gravely  up  to  the  place  where  Kenton 
stood,  and  the  following  short  conversation  ensued : “ Well, 
young  man,  these  young  men  seem  very  mad  at  you  ? ” “ Yes, 

sir,  they  certainly  are.”  “ Well,  don’t  be  disheartened  ; I am  a 
great  chief ; you  are  to  go  to  Sandusky— they  speak  of  burning 
you  there — but  I will  send  two  runners  to-morrow  to  speak 
good  for  you.”  The  narrative  of  Kenton  then  proceeds  : “ Lo- 
gan’s form  was  striking  and  manly — his  countenance  calm  and 
noble,  and  he  spoke  the  English  language  with  fluency  and 
correctness.”  Kenton’s  spirits  instantly  rose  at  the  address  of 
the  benevolent  chief,  and  he  once  more  looked  upon  himself  as 
providentially  rescued  from  the  stake. 

On  the  following  morning  two  runners  were  dispatched  to 
Sandusky,  as  the  chief  had  promised,  and  until  their  return 
Kenton  was  kindly  treated,  being  permitted  to  spend  much  of 
his  time  with  Logan,  who  conversed  with  him  freely  and  in 
the  most  friendly  manner. 

Logan’s  effort  to  change  the  decision  of  the  savages  failed,  he 
keenly  felt  the  disappointment  and  exhibited  no  little  emotion 
at  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  whose  cause  he  had  espoused.  Ken- 
ton’s life  was  finally  saved  by  the  interposition  of  a British 
Indian  agent  from  Detroit,  but  doubtless  Logan’s  effort  had  its 
proportion  of  influence  in  the  matter. 

A writer  in  the  American  Pioneer,  of  October,  1842,  describes 
the  capture  of  some  families  at  Riddle’s  station,  Kentucky,  in 
1778,  who  were  carried  to  Canada  by  a party  of  Indians,  where 
they  were  detained  as  prisoners  until  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  The  writer  continues  : 

“ The  celebrated  Logan  was  with  this  party  ; my  brother-in- 
law,  Captain  John  Dunkin,  an  intelligent  man,  had  several 
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conversations  with  him  on  the  trip.  He  said  Logan  Bpoke  both 
English  and  French  ; he  told  Captain  Dunkin  that  he  knew  he 
had  two  souls,  the  one  good  and  the  other  bad  ; when  the  good 
soul  had  the  ascendant,  he  was  kind  and  humane ; and  when 
the  bad  soul  ruled,  he  was  perfectly  savage,  and  delighted  in 
nothing  but  blood  and  carnage.” 

Logan,  as  a man,  though  savage  as  he  was,  possessed  some  of 
the  noblest  traits  of  humanity,  and  who,  unquestionably,  was 
endowed  with  natural  abilities  of  the  highest  order.  In  stature 
he  was  several  inches  over  six  feet  high  ; straight  as  an  arrow, 
lithe,  athletic  and  symmetrical  in  frame  ; firm,  resolute  and 
commanding  in  features.  His  Indian  name,  was  Tah-gah-jute, 
signifying  “ short  dress.” 

Several  accounts  have  been  published  respecting  his  later 
habits  and  final  fate. 

Heekwelder,-  who  resided  on  the  Big  Beaver  river,  “ in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cuscuskee,”  knew  Logan  personally,  and  has 
said  of  him,  “ I thought  him  a man  of  superior  talents  than 
Indians  generally  were.”  Referring  to  a conversation  which 
he  had  had  with  Logan,  before  the  murders  at  Captina  and  Yel- 
low creeks,  Heekwelder  said:  “The  subject  turning  on  vice 

and  immorality,  he  confessed  his  too  great  share  of  this,  espec-  j 
ially  his  fondness  for  liquor.  He  exclaimed  against  the  white 
people  for  imposing  liquors  on  the  Indians;  he  otherwise  ad- 
mired their  ingenuity;  spoke  of  gentlemen,  hut  observed  the 
Indians  had  but  few  of  these  as  their  neighbors,  etc.  lie  spoke 
of  his  friendship  to  the  white  people;  wished  always  tone  a 
neighbor  to  them;  intended  to  settle  on  the  Ohio  river  below 
the  Big  Beaver;  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  then  en- 
camped at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver;  urged  me  to  pay  him 
a visit,  etc.  In  April,  1773,  while  on  my  passage  down  the 
Ohio,  for  Muskingum,  I called  at  Logan’s  settlement,  where  I 
received  every  civility  I could  expect  from  such  of  the  family 
as  were  at  home.” 

Heekwelder  says  further:  “Indian  reixtrts  concerning  Logan 
after  the  death  of  his  family,  ran  to  this:  That  he  exerted 

himself  during  the  Shawanese  war,  then  so  called,  to  take  all 
the  revenge  he  could,  declaring  he  had  lost  all  confidence  in 
the  white  people.  At  the  time  of  the  negotiation,  he  declared 
his  reluctance  in  laying  down  the  hatchet,  not  having,  in  his 
opinion,  yet  taken  ample  satisfaction;  vet  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation,  he  would  do  it.  His  expressions  from  time  to  time  de- 
noted a deep  melancholy.  Life,  he  said,  had  become  a torment 
to  him;  he  knew  no  more  what  pleasure  was;  he  thought  it 
had  been  better  had  he  never  existed,  etc.  Report  further  states 
that  he  became  in  some  measure  delirious;  declared  he  would 
kill  himself;  went  to  Detroit;  drank  very  freely,  and  did  not 
seem  to  care  what  he  did,  nor  what  became  of  himself.” 

What  Heekwelder  has  given  as  “Indian  reports,”  concern- 
ing Ixigan’s  “reluctance  in  laying  down  the  hatchet,”  and  his 
revengeful  spirit  after  the  peace  had  been  established,  is  contra- 
dicted by  all  who  knew  Logan. 

logan’s  death. 

In  regard  to  the  circumstances  attending  Logan’s  death,  a 
number  of  contradictory  statements  have  been  published.  In 
addition  to  the  statement  that  he  died  of  disease  at  old  C'hilli- 
cothe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  river,  the  story  of  his  being 
killed  between  there  and  Detroit  is  told  in  various  ways.  The 
account  that  Captain  Dunkin,  above  mentioned,  gave  of  his 
death  was  that  “Logan’s  brother-in-law  killed  him  as  they  re- 
turned home  from  a council  held  at  Detroit,  on  account  of  some 
misusage  he  had  given  his  sister  at  the  council.” 

It  is  recorded  In  Howe’s  “Ohio  Collections”  that  “he  was 
murdered  between  Detroit  and  his  own  home,  in  October,  1781. 
He  was  sitting  at  the  time,  with  his  blanket  over  his  head, 
before  a camp  fire,  his  elbows  resting  upon  his  knees,  when  an 
Indian,  who  had  taken  some  offense,  stole  behind  him  and 
buried  his  hatchet  in  his  brains.” 

Another  statement  has  been  extensively  published,  claiming 
to  be  well  authenticated,  which  reads  in  these  words : 

“Some  time  after  this  war  (the  Shawnees’)  Logan,  who  had 
married  a Shawanee  woman,  removed  to  near  Detroit..  A habit 
of  intemperance — that  curse  of  the  red  man— grew  upon  him, 
and  he  became  quarrelsome,  frequently  giving  way  to  ungov- 
ernable fits  of  passion.  He  realized  his  degredation  and  to  a 
missionary  spoke  feelingly  of  the  curse  which  had  come  upon 
him,  declaring  that  he  felt  as  if  he  was  upon  the  brink  of 
eternal  fire.  In  one  of  his  frenties  he  struck  his  wife  down,  in 
the  presence  of  her  tribe.  Fearing  he.  had  killed  her,  and 
knowing  the  Indian  law  of  retributive  justice,  he  fled  from  the 
camp.  While  on  his  flight  he  met,  according  to  tradition,  his 


wife’s  nephew  and  some  other  Indians,  and  thinking  that  this 
relative  was  about  to  avenge  the  murder,  he  prepared  to  defend 
himself,  declaring  he  would  kill  all  who  opposed  him.  The 
nephew,  in  self-defense,  shot  him  dead  as  he  was  dismounting 
from  his  horse.”  f‘ 

The  name  of  this  Indian  is  said  to  have  been  Tod-hah-dohg. 
The  following  account  of  his  death  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  eminent  historian,  Lyman  (’.  Draper,  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin Historical  Society,  and  by  him  was  furnished  to  Mr. 
Brantz  Mayer,  the  author  of  an  interesting  little  work  entitled 
“Logan  and  Cresap.”  In  his  communication  to  Mayer  upon 
the  subject,  Draper  says : 

“In  August,  1781,  Maj.  Charles  Cracraft,  of  Washington 
county,  Pa.,  and  twelve  men,  descending  the  Ohio,  as  a part  of 
Gen.  G.  R.  Clarke's  intended  expedition  against  Detroit,  were 
intercepted  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  by  a large  body 
of  Indians,  and  made  prisoners.  Maj.  Craeraft’s  son,  Wm. Cra- 
craft, has  furnished  me  his  recollections  of  his  father's  relation 
of  his  captivity  and  events  connected  therewith,  and  among 
them  the  following  about  Logan,  which  he  communicated  to 
me  under  date  of  October  1st,  1853,  by  which  you  will  perceive 
I did  not  possess  it  when  you  prepared  and  published  vour 
original  work  on  Logan  and  Cresap  in  1851.  I will  give  it  in 
the  plain  narrative  communicated  to  me,  and  if  you  have  occa- 
sion to  use  it  you  must  put  it  in  shape: 

‘“I  think  in  my  last  letter  to  you  mention  was  made  of  an 
acquaintance  had  by  mv  father,  at  the  time  of  his  captivity 
with  Alexander  Macomb,  a resident  near  Detroit,  and  father  of 
the  late  Gen.  Alexander  Macomb,  of  the  United  States  army’ 
[where  (Mr.  Cracraft  mentions  elsewhere)  his  father  was  ever 
kindly  treated  and  furnished  with  reading  matter  to  while 
away  the  tedium  of  his  captivity,  having  given  his  parole  not 
to  run  away,  nor  puss  more  than  three  miles  beyond  the  limits 
! of  Detroit].  ‘At  that  time  a certain  William  McMillen,  who 
, had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  celebrated  Indian  chief  and 
’ warrior,  Logan,  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Macomb,  working  on 
I his  farm,  and  there  mv  father  became  acquainted  with  McMil- 
len,  and  learned  from  him  much  of  Logan’s  life  and  history.  It 
appears  that  Logan  and  McMillen  had  hunted  together  before 
tin*  war,  and  McMillen  was  made  prisoner  bv  Logan  and  his 
party  near  Clover  Lick,  on  the  Greenbrier  fork  of  the  Great 
Kanawha  river,  Virginia,  and  taken  to  Detroit  and  retained 
there,  and  with  the  privilege  of  personal  freedom  by  remaining 
in  or  near  the  post  of  Detroit.  It  appears  that  McMillen  was 
a favorite  of  Logan,  for  the  latter  called  often  to  see  him  when 
returning  to  Detroit  with  scalps  and  prisoners. 

‘“I  will  give  you  as  near  as  jstssible  the  relation  given  by 
mv  father  as  to  Logan’s  death.  Many  years  before  my  father's 
decease,  I had  read  Jefferson’s  account  of  Logan  with  much  in- 
terest, which  accounts  for  my  recollection  of  the  narrative  given 
me  bv  my  father.  And  now  to  the  narrative: 

It  appears  that  Logan  in  one  of  his  trips  to  Detroit,  and  I 
might  say,  his  last  one,  with  scalps  and  prisoners,  after  having 
made  disposition  of  them  according  to  the  then  British  regula- 
tions, got  into  an  Indian  drunken  frolic  and  became  so  trouble- 
some that  Captain  Bawbee,  the  commissary  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment, kicked  him  out  of  the  store-house.  Logan  took  it  in 
nigh  dudgeon,  and  the  next  dav  he  went  to  Mr.  Macomb’s  resi- 
dence to  hunt  up  William  McMillen  ; and,  after  meeting  him 
and  passing  the  usual  salutations,  Logan  said:  ‘Bill,  I want  to 
have  a talk  w’ith  you,  and  wish  you  to  meet  me  at  the  Spring 
Wells,  below  Detroit,  signifying  the  time  by  pointing  to  where 
the  sun  would  be  in  the  horizon.  McMillen  acceded  to  his  re- 
quest and  at  the  appointed  time  met  Logan  at  the  Spring 

“ ‘ Logan  commenced  by  giving  an  account  of  the  abuse  he 
bad  received  from  the  British  at  the  hands  of  Bawbee.  ‘Bill, 
said  he,  addressing  McMillen,  ‘Why,  Bawbee  kicked  me  out  of 
his  house  and  called  me  a dog ! Bill,  I won't  fight  for  the 
British  any  more;  they  have  treated  me  very  bad.  Now,  Bill, 
take  this  tomahawk,  and  tell  how  many  prisoners,  and  how 
many  scalps  I have  taken  from  the  Big  Knives  [the  Vir- 
ginians.] for  the  British.’  Logan  had  made  a notch-record  on 
one  side  of  his  hatchet  handle  for  each  prisoner  taken,  and  on 
the  other  side  for  each  scalp.  McMillen  said  he  counted  them, 
and  they  exceeded  seventy.  ‘Now,  Bill,’  continued  Logan, 
‘I  would  go  back  to  the  Big  Knives,  if  I thought  they  would 
not  kill  me,  and  would  kill  and  take  as  many  of  the  British  as 
I have  done  of  the  Big  Knives;  but  I dare  not  go.  Bill,  I t>an 
kill  as  many  bucks  as  any  Indian  on  the  Scioto  river;  I will  g° 
home,  and  bunt  deer,  raccoon  and  beaver.’  And,  from  the  nar- 
ration, it  seems  that  Logan  soon  left  Detroit  for  his  home  on  the 
heads  of  the  Scioto;  and  meeting  some  of  his  nation  on  his 
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journey  homeward,  who  had  some  rum,  he  became  boozy  again, 
and  then  pursued  his  wav  to  his  camp,  and  in  passing  the  J 
Indian  wigwam  of  the  squaw  whom  he  claimed  for  his  cousin, 
he  asked  her  for  something  to  eat.  She  said  they  had  nothing. 
Logan  called  her  a liar,  and  took  his  wiping-stick  or  ramrod 
and  gave  her  a severe  whipping,  calling  her  a lazy  bitch,  then 
mounted  his  horse  and  made  oft.  The  husband  of  the  squaw 
coming  home,  and  finding  his  wife  still  crying,  anti  learning  1 
the  cause  of  her  trouble,  and  the  course  that  Logan  had  gone,  ! 
and  knowing  that  he  would  have  to  make  a circuitous  route  to 
avoid  a swamp,  took  a nearer  way,  and  got  ahead  of  Logan,  and  j 
lay  in  ambush  until  he  came  near,  and  then  shot.  At  the  j 
crack  of  the  rifle,  Logan  sprang  from  his  horse,  with  his  gun  in  1 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  struck  himself  on  the  breast,  1 
at  the  same  time  advancing  a few  steps  towards  the  place  where  [ 
the  concealed  Indian  lay,  exclaiming,  1 1 am  a man  !’  and  fell 
to  the  ground  to  rise  no  more.  Thus  ended  the  life  of  Logan, 
the  once  mighty  Mingo  chief  and  warrior,  whose  name  and  acts 
had  carried  dismay  and  terror  to  the  frontier  settlers.’  ” 

DISCUSSION  AND  DOCUMENTS  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  SPEECH  OF 

LOGAN — THE  MURDER  OF  HIS  FAMILY,  AND  [THE  ALLEGED  CON- 
NECTION OF  CRESAP. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  speech  of  Logan,  as  has 
been  fully  stated,  became  more  and  more  widely  circulated; 
it  was  extensively  read  and  admired,  and  became  a theme  of 
recitation  in  public  exhibitions  along  wdth  the  most  eloquent 
passages  of  ancient  and  modern  poets  and  orators.  At  length 
in  1797,  Luther  Martin,  a very  able  lawyer,  a son-in-law  of 
Michael  Cresap,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  a relative 
as  he  alleged,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure  under  the  influence 
of  political  feelings,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Fen- 
nel, a public  deelaimer,  through  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  edited 
by  William  Cobbet. 

“Mr.  Fennel — By  the  late  Philadelphia  papers  I observe, 
Sir,  that  in  your  ‘readings  and  recitations,  moral,  critical,  and 
entertaining,’  among  your  other  selections  you  have  introduced 
‘The  Story  of  Logan,  the  Mingo  Chief.’  In  doing  this,  I am  sat- 
isfied you  were  not  actuated  by  a desire  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  a respectable  family  in  the  ifnited  States,  or  by  a wish  to  give 
a greater  publicity  to  a groundless  calumny. 

“You  found  that  story  and  speech  in  Jefferson’s  Notes  on 
Virginia;  you  found  it  related  with  such  an  air  of  authenticity, 
that  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  you  should  not  suspect  it  to 
be  a fiction. 

“But,  sir,  philosophers  are  pretty  much  the  same,  from  old 
Shandy,  who  in  support  of  a system  sacrificed Jhis  aunt  Dinah, 
to  De  Warville  and  Condorcet,  who  for  the  same  purpose  would 
have  sacrificed  a world. 

“Mr.  Jefferson  is  a philosopher;  he  too  had  his  hypothesis  to 
establish,  or,  what  is  much  tne  same  thing,  he  had  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Buffon  to  overthrow. 

“When  we  see  him  employed  in  weighing  the  rats  and  mice 
of  the  two  worlds,  to  prove  that  those  of  the  new  are  not  ex- 
ceeded by  those  of  the  old — when,  to  establish  that  the  body  of 
the  American  savage  is  not  inferior  in  form  or  in  vigor  to  the 
body  of  an  European,  we  find  him  examining  minutely  every 
part  of  their  frame,  and  hear  him  declare  that,  though  the 
wrist  and  the  hand  of  the  former  are  smaller  than  those  parts 
of  the  latter,  yet,  ‘ les  nrganes  de  la  generation  ne  font  plus  foibles  mi 

Ci  petite / — -and  that  he  hath  not  only  as  many  hairs  on  his 
y,  but  that  the  same  parts  which  are  productive  of  hair  in 
the  one,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  equally  productive  of  hair  in 
the  other: — when  we  see  him  so  zealous  to  establish  an  equali- 
ty in  such  trifles,  and  to  prove  the  body  of  his  savage  to  be 
formed  on  the  same  modula  with  the  1 fin  mo  sapiens  Eurnpcms ,’ 
how  much  more  solicitous  may  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  to 
prove  that  the  mind  of  this  savage  was  also  formed  on  the  same 
modula. 

“Than  the  man  whom  he  has  calumniated,  he  eouid  scarcely 
have  selected  a finer  example  to  establish  the  position  that  the 
human  race  in  the  western  world  are  not  belittled  in  body  or 
mind;  but  that  unfortunately  that  man  was  not  born  in 
America. 

“For  the  want  of  better  materials  he  was  obliged  to  make  use 
of  such  as  came  to  his  hands;  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude, 
whatever  story  or  speech  he  could  pick  up  calculated  to  destroy 
the  hypothesis  of  Buffon,  or  to  establish  his  own,  especially  in 
80  important  a point,  instead  of  being  scrutinized  minutely, 
would  be  welcomed  with  avidity.  And  great  and  respectable 
as  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson  may  be  thought,  or  may  be  in 
reality,  I have  no  hesitation  to  declare,  that  from  an  examina- 


tion of  the  subject,  I am  convinced  the  charge  exhibited  by  him 
against  Colonel  Cresap  is  not  founded  in  truth;  and  also,  that 
no  such  specimen  of  Indian  oratory  was  ever  exhibited. 

“That  some  of  Logan’s  family  were  killed  by  the  Americans 
I doubt  not ; whether  they  fell  tKe  victims  of  justice,  of  mistake, 
or  of  cruelty,  rests  with  those  by  whom  they  fell.  But  in  their 
death  Colonel  Cresap,  or  any  of  his  family,  "had  no  share.  And 
in  support  of  this  assertion  I am  ready  to  enter  the  lists  with 
the  author  of  the  Notes  on  Virginia. 

“No  man,  who  really  knew  the  late  Colonel  Cresap,  could 
have  believed  the  tale.  He  was  too  brave  to  be  perfidious  or 
cruel.  He  was  a man  of  undaunted  resolution;  a man  of  whom 
it  might  be  said,  with  as  much  propriety  as  I believe  was  ever 
said  of  man,  ‘that  he  knew  not  fear.’ 

“Courage,  hospitality,  candor  and  sincerity  were  the  promi- 
nent features  of  his  character.  These  also  are  the  leading  traits 
in  his  descendants. 

“ Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  he  establish- 
ed himself  at  Old  Town,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac, 
only  fifteen  miles  this  side  of  Fort  Cumberland,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Baltimore  town.  What 
must  have  been  the  situation  of  himself  and  his  family  on  so 
distant  a frontier,  during  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  during  the  troubles 
which  preceded  that  war,  may  be  easily  conceived  by  those 
who  have  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  situation,  at  that 
time  of  the  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

“After  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  a company  raised  and 
commanded  bv  his  eldest  son,  Thomas  Cresap,  and  in  a great 
i measure  supplied  with  arms  and  other  necessaries  by  the  Col- 
i onel  himself,  attacked  the  invading  savages,  and  drove  them 
( over  the  mountains;  but  this  victory  was  embittered  by  the 
I loss  of  their  gallant  leader;  he  and  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs  fell 
by  wounds  mutually  inflicted,  and  expired  together.  Soon 
I after  this  event,  Colonel  Cresap,  and  his  then  eldest  son,  raised 
another  company, at  their  own  expense,  crossed  the  mountains, 

! and  defeated  the  Indians  with  considerable  slaughter.  After 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  resided  had 
generally  fled  from  their  houses,  and  retired  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Conococheaque,  he  remained  with  his  family  at  his 
house  near  Old  Town,  which  he  had  surrounded  with  a stock- 
ade, for  twelve  months  or  upwards.  When  at  last  he  was 
induced  to  withdraw  from  so  dangerous  a situation,  removing 
with  his  books  and  papers,  accompanied  by  a few  of  the  former 
inhabitants,  who  had  been  in  his  neighborhood  collecting  their 
I cattle,  and  were  driving  them  down  the  country,  he  was  attack- 
j ed  by  the  Indians  who  lay  in  ambush  for  him,  and  four  of  his 
party  were  killed  on  the  spot;  the  Indians  were,  however,  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  unhurt. 

“That  Colonel  Cresap  and  his  family  were  frequently  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  conflicts  which  took  place  between  us 
and  the  Indians,  is  well  known.  That  some  of  the  Indians 
have  fallen  by  their  hands,  is  not  denied;  but  those  were  not  in 
the  number  of  our  friends. 

“To  the  Indians  who  were  attached  to  our  cause  his  doors 
were  ever  open.  At  his  house  was  their  frequent  rendezvous; 
there  often  they  met  messengers  from  the  then  governors  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland;  there  they  were  often  furnished  with 
arms,  with  ammunition,  and  with  provisions,  and  not  un- 
frequently  out  of  his  own  stores,  and  at  his  own  expense. 

“ It  was  to  those  savages,  who  were  employed  by  the  French 
nation  (before  it  became  our  very  good  friend  and  ally)  to 
ravage  their  frontiers  and  butcher  the  peaceful  inhabitants, 
that  he  and  his  family  were  terrible.  And  to  those  they  were 
terrible,  though  not  “as  the  fires  of  heaven.” 

“But,  perhaps,  it  was  from  the  facts  which  I have  here 
stated,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  considered  himself  authorized  to  say  : 
“ Colonel  Cresap  was  infamous  for  the  many  murders  he  had 
committed  on  the  much  injured  Indians.”  And  lest  some  future 
philosopher,  in  some  future  Notes  on  Virginia,  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  call  him  also  “ infamous  for  his  many  murders  of  tne 
much  injured  Britons,”  may,  perhaps,  have  been  his  motive  for 
flying  with  such  precipitation  from  the  seat  of  his  government, 
not  many  years  since,  when  the  British  army  invaded  that 
state. 

“As  to  Logan;  lightlv  would  I tread  over  the  grave  even  of 
the  untutored  savage  ; Eut  justice  obliges  me  to  say,  I am  well 
assured  that  the  Logan  of  the  wilderness — the  real  Logan  of 
nature — had  but  little,  if  any  more  likeness  to  the  fictitious 
Logan  of  Jefferson’s  Notes,  than  the  brutified  Caffre  of  Africa  to 
the  enlightened  philosopher  of  Montieello. 
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“ In  what  wilderness  Mr.  Jefferson  culled  this  fair  flower  of 
aboriginal  eloquence;  whether  he  has  preserved  it  in  the  same 
state  in  which  he  found  it ; or,  by  transplanting  it  into  a more 
genial  soil,  and  exposing  it  to  a kinder  sun,  he  has  given  it  the 
embellishments  of  cultivation,  I know  not. 

“There  are  many  philosophers  so  very  fond  of  representing 
savage  nature  in  the  most  amiable  and  most  exalted  point  of 
view,  that  we  feel  ourselves  less  surprised  when  we  see  them 
become  savages  themselves.  To  some  one  of  this  class  of  phil- 
osophers, I doubt  not  it  owes  its  existence. 

“ Yet,  but  for  Jefferson,  “ it  would  have  breathed  its  poisons 
in  the  desert  air.”  Whatever  was  the  soil  in  which  it  first 
sprung  up,  it  soon  would  have  withered  and  died  unnoticed  or 
forgotten,  had  not  he  preserved  it  in  his  collection.  From 
thence  the  authors  of  the  Annual  Register  have  given  their 
readers  a drawing  as  large  as  nature.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morse,  in 
his  Geography,  and  Mr.  Lendrum,  in  his  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  have  followed  their  example ; and  you,  sir,  are 
now  increasing  its  celebrity  by  exhibiting  it  to  thronging 
spectators,  with  all  its  coloring,  retouched  and  heightened  by 
the  flowing  pencil  of  a master.  ' ; 

“Do  you  ask  me  how  I am  interested  in  this  subject?  I 
answer,  the  daughter  of  Michael  Cresap  was  the  mother  of  my  I 
children.  I am  influenced  also  by  another  motive  not  less  j 
powerful.  My  much  lamented  and  worthy  relation,  who  died  J 
on  the  expedition  against  the  western  insurgents,  bequeathed 
to  me  as  a sacred  trust,  what,  had  lie  lived,  he  intended  to  have 
performed  himself,  to  rescue  his  family  from  this  unmerited 
opprobrium. 

“ Do  you  ask  me,  why  have  I so  long  neglected  this  duty  ? I 
answer,  because  for  a long  time  past  every  feeling  of  my  mind  1 
has  been  too  much  engrossed  by  the  solicitude,  though  an  un- 
availing solicitude,  of  preserving  the  valuable  life  of  one  of  that 
family,  to  attend  to  any  objects  which  could  bear  a postpone- 
ment. The  shock  is  now  past.  I begin  to  recall  mv  scattered 
thoughts  to  other  subjects;  and  finding  the  story  of  Logan  in  j 
the  catalogue  of  your  readings,  it  instantly  brought  me  to  the 
recollection  of  a duty,  which  I have  hastened  thus  far  to  fulfill. 

“And  now,  sir,  to  conclude,  I arrogate  to  myself  no  authority 
of  prohibiting  the  story  and  speech  of  Logan  from  being  con- 
tinued in  your  readings  and  recitations;  this  I submit  to  your 
sentiments  of  propriety  and  justice;  but  from  those  sentiments 
I certainly  have  a right  to  expect,  that,  on  its  conclusion,  you  ! 
will  inform  your  hearers,  it  is  at  best  but  the  ingenious  fiction  ! 
of  some  philosophic  brain  ; and  when  hereafter  vou  oblige  an  , 
audience  with  that  story  and  speech,  that  with  the  poison  you  j 
will  dispense  the  antidote,  and  by  reading  to  them  this  letter,  i 
also  oblige  your  very  humble  servant. 

“Luther  Martin.”  1 

“ March  29,  1707.” 

To  Mr.  James  Fennel. 

Mr.  Jefferson  finding  his  veracity  and  integrity  thus  im- 
peached, addressed  letters  to  various  persons,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  received  j 
a mass  of  testimony  which  is  published  in  an  appendix  to  a I 
later  edition  of  his  “ Notes  on  Virginia.”  | 

As  the  bulk  of  this  testimony  has  no  bearing  upon  the  ! 
authorship  of  the  celebrated  speech,  we  shall  only  remark,  that 
while  it  disapproves  entirely  the  charge  against  Cresap,  as  to 
any  participation  in  the  outrage  at  Yellow  creek,  it  seems  to 
implicate  him  in  the  killing  of  other  Indians  lower  down  the 
Ohio.  But  as  to  the  matter  most  material  to  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
reputation,  it  settles  beyond  controversy,  that  such  a speech 
was  taken  from  Logan  to  Lord  Dunmore.  This  was  enough  to 
acquit  the  author  of  the  “ Notes  on  Virginia”  of  all  unfairness 
in  the  matter. 

In  this  connection  we  give  the  following  documents  and  let- 
ters from  the  j 

appendix  to  Jefferson’s  notes  on  viroinia,  relative  to  the  j 

MURDER  OF  LOGANS  FAMILY.  ; 

A Letter  to  Governor  Henry,  of  Maryland. 

Philadelphia,  December  31st,  1797.  I 

Dear  Sir: — Mr.  Tazewell  has  communicated  to  me  the  en- 
quiries you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  make,  relative  to  a passage  I 
in  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  which  has  lately  excited  some  news- 
paper publications.  I feel,  with  great  sensibility,  the  interest 
you  take  in  this  business,  and  with  pleasure,  go  into  explana- 
tions with  one  whose  objects  I know  to  be  truth  and  justice 
alone.  Had  Mr.  Martin  thought  proper  to  suggest  to  me,  that 
doubts  might  be  entertained  of  the  transaction  respecting  Lo-  \ 


gan,  as  stated  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  and  to  enquire  on  what 
grounds  the  statement  was  founded,  I should  have  felt  mvself 
obliged  by  the  enquiry,  have  informed  him  candidly  of  the 
grounds,  and  cordially  have  cooperated  in  every  means  of  in- 
vestigating the  fact,  and  correcting  whatsoever  in  it  should  be 
found  to  have  been  erroneous.  But  he  chose  to  step  at  once 
into  the  newspapers,  and  in  his  publications  there  and  the 
letters  he  wrote  to  me,  adopted  a style  which  forbade  the  re- 
spect of  an  answer.  Sensible,  however,  that  no  act  of  his  could 
absolve  me  from  the  justice  due  to  others,  as  soon  as  I found 
that  the  story  of  Logan  could  be  doubted,  I determined  to  in- 
quire into  it  as  accurately  as  the  testimony  remaining,  after 
a lapse  of  twenty  odd  years,  would  permit;  and  that  the  result 
should  be  made  known,  either  in  the  first  new  edition  which 
should  be  printed  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  or  by  publishing 
an  appendix.  I thought  that  so  far  as  that  work'had  contrib- 
uted to  impeach  the  memory  of  Cresap,  bv  handing  on  an 
erroneous  charge,  it  was  proper  it  should  he  made  the  vehicle 
of  retribution.  Not  that  1 was  at  all  the  author  of  the  injury. 
I had  only  concurred,  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  others, 
in  believing  a transaction  on  authority  which  merited  resjtect. 
For  the  story  of  Logan  is  only  repeated  in  the  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, precisely  as  it  had  been  current  for  more  than  a dozen 
years  before  they  were  published.  When  Lord  Dunmore  re- 
turned from  the  expedition  against  the  Indians,  in  1774,  he 
and  his  officers  brought  the  speech  of  Logan,  and  related  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  These  were  so  affecting,  and 
the  speech  itself  so  fine  a morsel  of  eloquence,  that  it  became 
the  theme  of  every  conversation,  in  Williamsburgh  particu- 
larly, and  generally,  indeed,  wheresoever  any  of  the  officers 
resided  or  resorted.  I learned  it  in  Williamsburgh;  I believe 
at  Lord  Dunmore  s;  and  1 find  in  my  pocket-book  of  that  vear 
(1774)  an  entry  of  the  narrative,  as  taken  from  the  mouth  of 
some  person,  whose  name,  however,  is  not  noted,  nor  recollected, 
precisely  in  the  words  stated  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia.  The 
speech  was  published  in  the  Vinjinia  Gazette  of  that  time  (I 
have  it  myself  in  the  volume  of  Gazettes  of  that  year)  and 
though  in  a style  by  no  means  elegant,  yet  it  was  so  admired 
that  it  flew  through  all  the  public  papers  of  the  continent, 
and  through  the  magazines  and  other  periodical  publications 
of  Great  Britian ; and  those  who  were  boys  at  that  day  will  now 
attest  that  the  speech  of  Logan  used  to  be  given  them  as  a 
school  exercise  for  repetition. 

It  was  not  till  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  the 
newspaper  publications  that  the  Notes  on  Virginia  were  pub- 
lished in  America.  Combating,  in  these,  the  contumelious 
theory  of  certain  European  writers,  whose  celebrity  gave  cur- 
rency and  weight  to  their  opinions,  that  our  country,  from  the 
combined  effects  of  soil  and  climate,  degenerated  animal  na- 
ture, in  the  general,  and  particularly  the  moral  faculties  of 
man,  I considered  the  speech  of  Logan  as  an  apt  proof  of  the 
contrary,  anil  used  it  as  such;  and  1 copied,  verbatim,  the  nar- 
rative 1 had  taken  down  in  1774.  and  the  speech  as  it  had  been 
given  us  in  a better  translation  by  Lord  Dunmore.  I knew 
nothing  of  the  G’resaps,  and  could  not  jmssibly  have  a motive 
to  do  them  an  injury  with  design.  I repeated  what  thousands 
had  done  before,  on  as  good  authority  as  we  have  for  most  of 
the  facts  we  learn  through  life,  and  such  as,  to  this  moment,  I 
have  seen  no  reason  to  doubt.  That  any  body  questioned  it,  was 
never  suspected  by  me,  till  I saw  the  letter  of  Mr.  Martin  in 
the  Baltimore  paper.  I endeavored  then  to  recollect  who 
among  my  eotemjioraries,  of  the  same  circle  of  society,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  same  recollections,  might  still  be  alive.  Three 
and  twenty  years  of  death  and  dispersion  had  left  very  few.  I 
remembered,  however,  that  Gen.  Gibson  was  still  living,  and 
knew  that  he  had  been  the  translator  of  the  speech.  I wrote 
to  him  immediately.  He.  in  answer,  declares  to  me,  that  he 
was  the  very  person  sent  bv  Lord  Dunmore  to  the  Indian  town; 
that,  after  he  had  delivered  his  message  there  Logan  took  him 
out  to  a neighboring  wood,  sat  down  with  him.  and  rehearsing, 
with  tears,  the  catastrophe  of  his  family,  gave  him  that  sjieech 
for  Lord  Dunmore;  that  he  carried  it  to  Lord  Dunmore;  trans- 
lated it  for  him  ; lias  turned  to  it  in  the  Encyclopedia,  as  taken 
from  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  and  finds  that  it  was  his  transla- 
tion I had  used,  with  only  two  or  three  verbal  variations  of  no 
importance.  These,  I suppose,  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  suc- 
cessive copies.  I cite  Gen.  Gibson's  letter  by  memory,  not 
having  it  with  me;  but  I am  sure  I cite  it  substantially  right. 
It  establishes,  unquestionably,  that  the  speech  of  Logan  is 
genuine,  and,  that  being  established,  it  is  Logan  himself  who 
is  author  of  all  the  important  facts.  “Col.  Cresap,"  says  he, 
“in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  ot 
Logan,  not  sparing  even  my  women  and  children.  There  runs 
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not  a drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.” 
The  person  and  the  fact,  in  all  its  material  circumstances,  are 
here  given  by  Logan  himself.  Gen.  Gibson,  indeed,  savs  that 
the  title  was  mistaken;  that  Cresap  was  a captain,  and  not  a 
colonel.  This  was  Logan’s  mistake.  He  also  observes  that  it 
■was  on  the  Ohio,  and  not  on  the  Kanaw’ha  itself,  that  his  family 
was  killed.  This  is  an  error  which  has  crept  into  the  tradi- 
tionary account;  but  surely  of  little  moment  in  the  moral  view 
of  the  subject.  The  material  question  is:  Was  Logan's  family 
murdered,  and  by  whom?  That  it  wms  murdered  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  denied;  that  it  was  by  one  of  the  Cresaps,  Logan 
affirms.  This  is  a question  which  concerns  the  memories  of 
Logan  and  Cresap;  to  the  issue  of  which  I am  as  indifferent 
as  if  I had  never  heard  the  name  of  either.  I have  begun  and 
shall  continue  to  inquire  into  the  evidence  additional  to  Logan’s, 
on  which  the  fact  was  founded.  Little,  indeed,  can  now  be  heard 
of,  and  that  little  dispersed  and  distant.  If  it  shall  appear  on 
inquiry  that  Logan  lias  been  wrong  in  charging  Cresap  with 
the  murder  of  his  family,  I will  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Cresap,  as  far  as  I have  contributed  to  the  injury,  bv  believing 
and  repeating  what  others  had  believed  and  repeated  before  me. 

If,  on  tiie  other  hand,  I find  that  Logan  was  right  in  his  charge, 

I will  vindicate,  as  far  as  my  suffrage  may  go,  the  truth  of  a 
chief,  whose  talents  and  misfortunes  have  attached  to  him  the 
respect  and  commiseration  of  the  world. 

“I  have  gone,  my  dear  sir,  into  this  lengthy  detail  to  satisfy 
a mind,  in  the  candor  and  rectitude  of  which  I have  the  high- 
est confidence.  So  far  as  you  may  incline  to  use  the  communi- 
cation for  rectifying  the  judgments  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
see  things  truly  as  they  are,  you  are  free  to  use  it.  But  I pray 
that  no  confidence  which  you  may  repose  in  any  one,  may 
induce  you  to  let  it  go  out  of  your  hands,  so  as  to  get  into  a 
newspaper.  Against  a contest  in  that  field  I am  entirely 
decided.  I feel  extraordinary  gratification,  indeed,  in  address- 
ing this  letter  to  you,  with  whom  shades  of  difference  in  politi-  | 
cal  sentiment  have  not  prevented  the  interchange  of  good  I 
opinion,  nor  cut  off  the  friendly  offices  of  society  and  good  corres- 
pondence. This  political  tolerance  is  the  more  valued  by  me, 
who  considers  social  harmony  as  the  first  of  human  felicities, 
and  the  happiest  moments,  those  which  are  given  to  the  effu- 
sions of  the  heart.  Accept  them  sincerely,  I pray  you,  from  one 
who  has  the  honor  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  high  respect  and 
attachment. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Thomas  .Jefferson. 


this  speech  is  mine,  were  suffered  to  be  believed.  He  would 
have  a just  right  to  be  proud  who  could  with  truth  claim  that 
comjiosition.  But  it  is  none  of  mine,  and  I yield  it  to  whom  it 
is  due. 

On  seeing,  then,  that  this  transaction  was  brought  into  ques- 
tion, I thought  it  my  duty  to  make  particular  inquiry  into  its 
foundation.  It  was  the  more  my  duty,  as  it  was  alleged  that, 
by  ascribing  to  an  individual  therein  named,  a participation 
in  the  murder  of  Logan’s  family,  I had  done  an  injury  to  his 
character  which  it  had  not  deserved.  I had  no  knowledge  per- 
sonally of  that  individual.  I had  no  reason  to  aim  an  injury 
at  him.  I only  repeated  what  I had  heard  from  others,  and 
what  thousands  had  heard  and  believed  as  well  as  myself;  and 
which  no  one,  indeed,  till  then,  had  been  known  to  question. 
Twenty-three  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  transaction  took 
dace.  Many  of  those  acquainted  with  it  were  dead,  and  the 
iving  dispersed  to  very  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  Few  of 
them  were  even  known  to  me.  To  those,  however,  of  whom  I 
knew,  I made  application  by  letter;  and  some  others,  moved 
by  a regard  for  truth  and  justice,  were  kind  enough  to  come 
forward,  of  themselves,  with  their  testimony.  These  fragments 
of  evidence,  the  small  remains  of  a mighty  mass  which  time 
has  consumed,  are  here  presented  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
letters,  certificates,  or  affidavits,  as  they'  came  to  me.  I have 
rejected  none  of  these  forms,  nor  required  other  solemnities 
from  those  whose  motives  and  characters  were  pledges  of  their 
truth.  Historical  transactions  are  deemed  to  be  well  vouched 
by  the  simple  declarations  of  those  who  have  borne  a part  in 
them,  and  especially  of  persons  having  no  interest  to  falsify  or 
disfigure  them.  The  world  will  now  see  whether  they,  or  I, 
have  injured  Cresap  by  believing  Logan’s  charge  against  him; 
and  they  will  decide  between  Logan  and  Cresap,  whether  Cresap 
was  innocent  and  Logan  a calumniator? 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a clear  conception  of  the 
transactions,  to  which  the  different  parts  of  the  following  decla- 
rations refer,  he  must  take  notice  that  they  establish  four  dif- 
ferent murders.  1.  Of  two  Indians,  a little  above  Wheeling. 
2.  Of  others  at  Grave  Creek,*  among  whom  were  some  of  Lo- 
gan’s relations.  3.  The  massacre  at  Baker’s  bottom,  on  the 
Ohio,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  where  were  other 
relations  of  Logan.  4.  Of  those  killed  at  the  same  place,  coming 
in  canoes  to  the  relief  of  their  friends.  I place  the  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4,  against  certain  paragraphs  of  the  evidence,  to  indicate 
the  particular  murder  to  which  the  paragraph  relates,  and  pre- 
sent also  a small  sketch  or  map  of  the  principal  scenes  of  these 
butcheries,  for  their  more  ready  comprehension. 


The  Notes  on  Virginia  were  written,  in  Virginia,  in  the 
years  1781  and  1782,  in  answer  to  certain  queries  proposed  to 
me  by  Mons.  de  Marbois,  then  secretary  of  the  French  legation 
in  the  United  States;  and  a manuscript  copy  was  delivered  to 
him.  A few  copies,  w'ith  some  additions,  were  afterwards,  in 
1784,  printed  in  Paris,  and  given  to  particular  friends.  In 
speaking  of  the  animals  of  America,  the  theory  of  M.  de  Buffon, 
the  Abbe  Raynal,  and  others  presented  itself  to  consideration. 
They  have  supposed  there  is  something  in  the  soil, climate  and 
other  circumstances  of  America  which  occasions  animal  nature 
to  degenerate,  not  excepting  even  the  man,  native  or  adoptive, 
physical  or  moral.  This  theory,  so  unfounded  and  degrading 
to  one-third  of  the  globe,  was  called  to  the  bar  of  fact  and  rea- 
son. Among  other  proofs  adduced  in  contradiction  of  this 
hypothesis,  the  speech  of  Logan,  an  Indian  chief,  delivered  to 
Lord  Dunmore  in  1774,  was  produced  as  a specimen  of  the  tal- 
ents of  the  aboriginals  of  this  country,  and  particularly  of 
their  eloquence;  and  it  was  believed  that  Europe  had  never 
produced  anything  superior  to  this  morsel  of  eloquence.  In 
order  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  reader,  the  transaction,  on 
which  it  was  founded,  was  stated,  as  it  had  been  generally  re- 
lated in  America  at  the  time,  and  as  I had  heard  it  myself,  in 
the  circle  of  Lord  Dunmore  and  the  officers  who  accompanied 
him;  and  the  speech  itself  was  given  as  it  had,  ten  years  before 
the  printing  of  that  book, circulated  in  the  newspapers  through 
all  the  then  colonies,  through  the  magazines  of  Great  Britain,  j 
and  periodical  publications  of  Europe.  For  three  and  twenty 
years  it  passed  uncontradicted;  nor  was  it  ever  suspected  that 
it  even  admitted  contradiction.  In  1797,  however,  for  the  first 
time,  not  only  the  whole  transaction  respecting  Logan  was 
affirmed  in  the  public  papers  to  be  false,  but  the  speech  itself 
suggested  to  be  a forgery,  and  even  a forgery  of  mine,  to  aid  me 
in  proving  that  the  man  of  America  was  equal  in  body  and 
in  mind  to  the  man  of  Europe.  But  wherefore  the  forgery; 
whether  Logan’s  or  mine,  it  would  still  have  been  American. 

I should  indeed  consult  my  own  fame  if  the  suggestion,  that 


Extract  of  a letter  from  the  honorable  Judqe  Innes,  of  Frankfort  in 
Kentucky,  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  dated  Kentucky . near  Frankfort, 
March  2d,  1799. 

I recollect  to  have  seen  Logan’s  speech  in  1775,  in  one  of  the 
public  prints.  That  Logan  conceived  Cresap  to  be  the  author 
of  the  murder  at  Yellow  creek,  it  is  in  my  power  to  give,  per- 
haps, a more  particular  information,  than  any  other  person  you 
can  apply  to. 

In  1774,  I lived  in  Fiueastle  county,  now  divided  into  Wash- 
ington, Montgomery  and  part  of  V vthe.  Being  intimate  in 
Colonel  Preston’s  family.  I happened  in  July  to  be  at  his  house, 
when  an  express  was  sent  to  rum  as  the  county  lieutenant,  re- 
questing a guard  of  the  militia  to  be  ordered  out  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants  residing  low  down  on  the  north  fork 
of  Holston  river.  The  express  brought  with  him  a war  club, 
and  a note  which  was  left  tied  to  it  at  the  house  of  one  Robert- 
son, whose  family  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  for 
the  application  to  Colonel  Preston,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy,  then  taken  by  me  in  my  memorandum  book  : 

“ Captain  Cresap  : — What  did  you  kill  my  people  on  Yellow 
creek  for?  The  white  people  killed  my  kin  at  Conestoga,  a 
great  while  ago  ; and  I thought  nothing  of  that.  But  you  kill- 
ed my  kin  again,  on  Yellow  creek,  and  took  my  cousin  prisoner. 
Then  I thought  I must  kill  too;  and  I have  been  three  times  to 
war  since ; but  the  Indians  are  not  angry,  only  myself. 

‘"Captain  John  Loo  an.” 
With  great  respect,  I am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Harry  Innes. 

“ July  21,  1774.” 

Allegheny  County,  ss : State  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Before  me,  the  subscriber,  a justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for 
said  count}',  personally  appeared  John  Gibson,  Esquire,  an  asso- 

♦Mr.  Jefferson  appear*  to  give  the  name  of  Grave  Creek  to  Captioa. 
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ciate  judge  of  same  county,  who  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and 
saith  that  he  traded  with  the  Shawanese  and  other  tribes  of  In- 
dians then  settled  on  the  Scioto  in  the  year  1773,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1774,  and  that  in  the  month  of  April,  of 
the  same  year,  he  left  the  same  Indian  towns,  and  came  to  thi9 
place  in  order  to  procure  some  goods  and  provisions;  that  he 
remained  here  only  a few  days,  and  then  set  out  in  company 
with  a certain  Alexander  Blaine  and  M.  Elliot,  by  water  to 
return  to  the  towns  on  the  Scioto,  and  that  one  evening  as  they 
were  drifting  in  their  canoes  near  the  Long  Reach  on  the  Ohio, 
they  were  hailed  by  a number  of  white  men  on  the  south-west 
shore,  who  requested  them  to  put  ashore,  as  they  had  disagree- 
able news  to  inform  them  of ; that  we  then  landed  on  shore, 
and  found  amongst  the  party,  a Major  Angus  McDonald,  from 
West  Chester,  a Doctor  Woods  from  the  same  place,  and  a party 
as  thev  said  of  150  men.  We  then  asked  the  news.  They  in- 
formed us  that  some  of  the  party  who  had  been  taken  up,  and 
improving  lands  near  the  Big  Kanawha  river,  had  seen  another 
party  of  white  men,  who  informed  them  that  they  and  some 
others  had  fell  in  with  a party  of  Shawanese,  who  had  been 
hunting  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Ohio,  that  they  had  killed 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  party,  and  that  the  others  had  gone 
across  the  country  to  Cheat  river  with  the  horses  and  plunder, 
the  consequence  of  which,  they  apprehended,  would  be  an  In- 
dian war,  and  that  they  were  nving  away.  On  making  in- 
quiry of  them  when  this  murder  should  have  happened,  we 
found  that  it  must  have  been  some  considerable  time  before  we 
left  the  Indian  towns,  and  that  there  was  not  the  smallest 
foundation  for  the  report,  as  there  was  not  a single  man  of  the 
Shawanese,  but  what  returned  from  hunting  long  before  this 
should  have  happened. 

We  then  informed  them  that  if  they  would  agree  to  remaiq 
at  the  place  wre  then  were,  one  of  us  would  go  to  Hockhoeking 
river  with  some  of  their  party,  where  we  should  find  some  of 
our  people  making  canoes,  and  that  if  we  did  not  find  them 
there,  we  might  conclude  that  everything  was  not  right.  Dr. 
Wood  and  another  person  then  proposed  going  with  me;  the 
rest  of  the  party  seemed  to  agree,  but  said  they  would  send  and 
consult  Captain  Cresap,  who  was  about  two  miles  from  that 
place.  They  sent  off  for  him,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  they  behaved  in  the  most  disorderly  manner,  threat- 
ening to  kill  us,  and  saying  the  damned  traders  were  worse 
than  the  Indians  and  ought  to  be  killed.  In  the  morning 
Captain  Michael  Cresap  came  to  the  camp.  I then  gave  him 
the  information  as  above  related.  They  then  met  in  council, 
and  after  an  hour  or  more  Captain  Cresap  returned  to  me,  and 
informed  me  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  adopt  the 
roposal  I had  made  to  them,  that  as  he  had  a great  regard  for 
aptain  R.  Callender,  a brother-in-law  of  mine  with  whom  I 
was  connected  in  trade,  he  advised  me  by  no  means  to  think  of 
proceeding  any  further,  as  he  was  convinced  the  present  party 
would  fall  on  and  kill  every  Indian  they  met  on  the  river,  that 
for  his  part  he  should  not  continue  with  them,  but  go  right 
across  the  country  to  Redstone  to  avoid  the  consequences.  That 
we  then  proceeded  to  Hocking  and  went  up  the  same  to  the 
canoe  place,  where  we  found  our  people  at  work,  and  after  some 
days  we  proceeded  to  the  towns  on  the  Scioto  by  land.  On  our 
arrival  there,  we  heard  of  the  different  murders  committed  by 
the  party  on  their  way  up  the  Ohio. 

This  deponent  further  saith  that  in  the  year  1774,  he  accom- 
panied Lord  Dunmoreon  the  expedition  against  the  Shawanese 
and  other  Indians  on  the  Scioto,  that  on  their  arrival  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  towns,  they  were  met  by  a flag,  and  a white 
man  of  the  name  of  Elliot,  who  informed  Lord  Dunmore  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  Shawanese  had  sent  to  request  his  Lordship  to 
halt  his  army  and  send  in  some  person  who  understood  their 
language;  that  this  deponent,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Dunmore 
and  the  whole  of  the  officers  with  him,  went  in;  that  on  his 
arrival  at  the  towns,  Logan,  the  Indian,  came  to  where  this 
deponent  was  sitting  with  the  Cornstalk  and  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  Shawanese,  and  asked  him  to  walk  out  with  him;  that 
they  went  into  a copse  of  wood,  where  they  sat  down,  when 
Logan,  after  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  delivered  to  him  the 
speech,  nearly  as  related  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  notes  on  the 
State  of  Virginia;  that  he,  the  deponent,  told  him  then  that  it 
was  not  Col.  Cresap  who  had  murdered  his  relations,  and  that 
although  his  son,  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  was  with  the  party 
who  killed  a Shawanese  chief  and  other  Indians,  yet  he  was 
not  present  when  his  relations  were  killed  at  Baker’s  near  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  creek  on  the  Ohio;  that  this  deponent  on  his 
return  to  camp  delivered  the  speech  to  Lord  Dunmore;  and 
that  the  murders  perpetrated  as  above  were  considered  as  ulti- 


mately the  cause  of  the  war  of  1774,  commonly  called  Cresap’g 
war.  ’ John  Gibson. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  the  4th  of  April,  1800,  at  Pittsburgh, 
before  me,  JEH-  Baker.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Col.  Ebenezer  Zone,  to  the  Honorable  John 
Brown,  one  of  the  Senator*  in  Congre *s  from  Kentucky , dated 
Wheeling,  Feb.  4th,  1800. 

I was  myself,  with  many  others,  in  the  practice  of  making 
improvements  on  lands  upon  the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  rights  to  the  same.  Being  on  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth 
of  Sandy  creek,  in  company  with  many  others,  news  circulated 
that  the  Indians  had  robbed  some  of  the  land  jobbers.  This 
news  induced  the  people  generally  to  ascend  the  Ohio.  I wag 
among  the  number.  On  our  arrival  at  Wheeling,  being  in- 
formed that  there  were  two  Indians  with  some  traders  near  and 
above  Wheeling,  a proj>osition  was  made  bv  the  then  Captain, 
Michael  Cresap,  to  way-lay  and  kill  the  Indians  upon  the  river. 
This  measure  I opposed  with  much  violence,  alledging  that  the 
killing  of  those  Indians  might  involve  the  country  in  a war. 
But  the  opposite  party  prevailed,  and  proceeded  up  the  Ohio 
with  Captain  Cresap  at  their  head. 

In  a short  time  the  party  returned,  and  also  the  traders,  in  a 
canoe;  but  there  were  no  Indians  in  the  company.  I inquired 
what  had  become  of  the  Indians,  and  was  informed  by  the 
traders  and  Cresap’s  party  that  they  had  fallen  overboard.  I 
examined  the  canoe,  and  saw  much  fresh  blood  and  some  bullet 
holes  in  the  canoe.  This  fully  convinced  me  that  the  party  had 
killed  the  two  Indians  and  thrown  them  into  the  river. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  this  action  happened,  a report 

C revailed  that  there  was  a camp  or  party  of  Indians  on  the  Ohio 
elow  and  near  Wheeling.  In  consequence  of  this  informa- 
tion, Captain  Cresap  with  his  party,  joined  by  a number  of 
recruits,  proceeded  immediately  down  the  Ohio  for  the  purpose, 
as  was  then  generally  understood,  of  destroying  the  Indians 
above  mentioned.  On  the  succeeding  day,  ('aptain  Cresap  and 
his  party  returned  to  Wheeling,  and  it  was  generally  reported 
by  the  party  that  thev  had  killed  a number  of  Indians.  Of  the 
I truth  of  this  rejiort  I had  no  doubt,  as  one  of  Cresap’s  party  wag 
badly  wounded,  and  the  party  had  a fresh  scalp  and  a quantity 
of  property,  which  they  called  Indian  plunder.  At  the  time  of 
the  last  mentioned  transaction,  it  was  generally  reported  that 
the  party  of  Indians  down  the  Ohio  were  Ix>gan  and  his  family; 
but  I have  reason  to  believe  that  this  report  was  unfounded. 

Within  a few  days  after  the  transaction  above  mentioned,  a 
party  of  Indians  were  killed  at  Yellow  creek.  But  I must  do 
the  memory  of  Captain  Cresap  the  justice  to  say  that  I dp  not 
believe  that  he  was  present  at  the  killing  of  the  Indians  at 
Yellow  creek.  But  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  my  mind, 
that  the  massacre  of  Yellow  creek  was  brought  on  by  the  two 
transactions  first  stated. 

All  the  transactions,  which  I have  related,  happened  in  the 
latter  end  of  April,  1774:  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt 
that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  war  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, commonly  called  Dunmore's  war. 

I am  with  much  esteem,  yours,  dtc., 

Ebenezer  Zane. 

The  Certificate  of  William  Huston,  of  Washington  county,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  communicated  by  David  Riddick,  Esquire, 
Prothonotary  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  who  in  the  letter 
inclosing  it,  says:  “ Mr.  William  Huston  is  a man  of  established, 
reputation  in  point  of  integrity.'’ 

I,  William  Huston,  of  Washington  county,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  certify  to  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
in  the  year  1774,  I resided  at  Catfish’s  camp,  on  the  main  path 
from  Wheeling  to  Redstone;  that  Michael  Cresap,  who  resided 
on  or  near  the  Potomac  river,  on  his  way  up  from  the  river 
Ohio,  at  the  head  of  a party  of  armed  men,  lav  some  time  at 
my  cabin. 

I had  previously  heard  the  report  of  Mr.  Cresap  having  killed 
some  Indians,  said  to  be  the  relations  of  Logan,  an  Indian 
chief.  In  a variety  of  conversations  with  several  of  Cresap » 
party,  they  boasted  of  the  deed;  and  that  in  the  presence  of 
their  chief.  They  acknowledged  that  they  had  fired  first  on 
the  Indians.  They  had  with  them  one  man  on  a litter,  who 
was  in  the  skirmish. 

I do  further  certify  that,  from  what  I learned  from  the  part) 
themselves,  I then  formed  the  opinion,  and  have  not  had  any 
reason  to  change  the  opinion  since,  that  the  killing,  on  the  par 
of  the  whites,  was  what  I deem  the  grossest  murder.  1 fur" 
ther  certify  that  some  of  the  party,  who  afterwards  killed  some 
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women  and  other  Indians  at  Baker’s  bottom,  also  lay  at  my 
cabin,  on  their  march  to  the  interior  part  of  the  country;  they 
had  with  them  a little  girl,  whose  life  had  been  spared  by  the 
interference  of  some  more  humane  than  the  rest.  If  necessary 
I will  make  affidavit  to  the  above  to  be  true.  Certified  at  WasK- 
ington,  this  18th  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini,  1798. 

William  Huston. 

The  Certificate  of  Jacob  Newland,  of  Shelby  county,  Kentucky,  com- 
municated by  the  Honorable  Judge  Innes,  of  Kentucky. 

In  the  year  1774,  I lived  on  the  waters  of  Short  creek,  a 
branch  of  the  Ohio,  twelve  miles  above  Wheeling.  Sometime 
in  June  or  in  July  of  that  year,  Capt.  Michael  Cresap  raised  a 
party  of  men,  ana  came  out  under  Col.  McDaniel,  of  Hampshire 
county,  Virginia,  who  commanded  a detachment  against  the 
Wappotommaka  towns  on  the  Muskingum.  I met  with  Capt. 
Cresap,  at  Redstone  fort,  and  entered  his  company.  Being  very 
well  acquainted  with  him,  we  conversed  freely;  and  he,  among  l 
other  conversation,  informed  me  several  times  of  falling  in  I 
with  some  Indians  on  the  Ohio  some  distance  below  the  mouth  ' 
of  Yellow  creek,  and  killed  two  or  three  of  them;  and  that  this 
murder  was  before  that  of  the  Indians  by  Greathouse  and  oth- 
ers, at  Yellow  creek.  I do  not  recollect  the  reason  which  Capt. 
Cresap  assigned  for  committing  the  act,  but  never  understood  ! 
that  the  Indians  gave  any  offence.  Certified  under  mv  hand 
this  15th  day  of  November,  1799,  being  an  inhabitant  of  Shel- 
by county  and  State  of  Kentucky. 

Jacob  Newland. 

The  Certificate  of  John  Anderson,  a merchant  in  Fredericksburg , Vir- 
ginia ; communicated  by  Mann  Page,  Esq.,  of  Mansfield,  near  Fred-  \ 
ericksburg,  who,  in  the  letter  accompanying  it,  says:  “Mr.  John  [ 
Anderson  has  for  many  years  past  been  settled  in  Fredericksburg,  in 
the  mercantile  line.  I hare  known  him  in  prosperous  and  adverse 
situations.  Hu  has  always  shown  the  greatest  degree  of  equanimity , 
his  honesty  and  veracity  are  unimpeachable.  These  things  can  be 
attested  by  all  the  respectable  part  of  the  town  and  neighborhood  of 
Fred erieksbu  rg.” 

Mr.  John  Anderson,  a merchant  in  Fredericksburg,  says,  that 
in  the  year  1774,  being  a trader  in  the  Indian  country,  he  was 
at  Pittsburgh,  to  which  place  he  had  a cargo  brought  up  the 
river  in  a boat  navigated  by  a Delaware  Indian  and  a white 
man.  That  on  their  return  down  the  river,  with  a cargo,  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Butler,  Michael  Cresap  fired  on  the  boat,  and 
killed  the  Indian,  after  which  two  men  of  the  name  of  Gate- 
wood  and  others  of  the  name  of  *Tumblcstone,  who  lived  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  Indians,  with  whom 
they  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  invited  a party  of  them 
to  come  over  and  drink  with  them;  and  that,  when  the  Indians 
were  drunk,  they  murdered  them  to  the  number  of  six,  among 
whom  was  Logan’s  mother.  That  five  other  Indians,  uneasy 
at  the  absence  of  their  friends,  came  over  the  river  to  inquire 
after  them ; when  they  were  fired  upon,  and  two  were  killed, 
and  the  others  wounded.  This  was  tne  origin  of  the  war. 

I certify  the  above  to  be  true  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

John  Anderson. 


party,  and,  as  an  inducement,  was  told  that  they  would  get  a 
great  deal  of  plunder;  and  further,  that  the  Indians  would  be 
made  drunk  by  Baker,  and  that  little  danger  would  follow  the 
expedition.  The  deponent  refused  having  any  hand  in  killing 
unoffending  people.  His  companion,  King,  went  with  Great- 
house,  with  divers  others,  some  of  whom  had  been  collected  at 
a considerable  distance  under  an  idea  that  Joshua  Baker’s  fam- 
ily was  in  danger  from  the  Indians,  as  war  had  been  com- 
menced between  Cresap  and  them  already;  that  Edward  King, 
as  well  as  others  of  the  party,  did  not  conceal  from  the  depo- 
nent the  most  minute  circumstances  of  this  affair;  they  in- 
formed him  that  Greathouse,  concealing  his  people,  went  over 
to  the  Indian  encampments  and  counted  their  number,  and 
found  that  thev  were  too  large  a party  to  attack  with  his 
strength;  that  he  then  requested  Joshua  Baker,  when  any  of 
them  came  to  his  house,  (which  thev  had  been  in  the  habit  of) 
to  give  them  what  rum  they  could  drink,  and  to  let  him  know 
when  they  were  in  a proper  train,  and  that  he  would  then  fall 
on  them;  that  accordingly  thev  found  several  men  and  women 
at  Baker's  house;  that  one  of  these  women  had  cautioned  Great- 
house,  when  over  in  the  Indian  camp,  that  he  had  better  return 
home,  as  the  Indian  men  were  drinking,  and  .that,  having 
heard  of  Crcsap’s  attack  on  their  relations  down  the  river,  they 
were  angry,  and,  in  a friendly  manner,  told  him  to  go  home. 
Greathouse,  with  his  party,  fell  upon  them  and  killed  all  ex- 
cept a little  girl,  which  the  deponent  saw  with  the  party  after 
the  slaughter;  that  the  Indians  in  the  camp,  hearing  the  firing, 
manned  two  canoes,  supposing  their  friends  at  Baker’s  to  be 
attacked,  as  was  supposed;  the  party  under  Greathouse  pre- 
vented their  landing  by  a well-directed  fire,  which  did  execu- 
tion in  the  canoes;  that  Edward  King  showed  the  dejionent 
one  of  the  scalps.  The  deponent  further  saith,  that  the  settle- 
ments near  the  river  broke  up,  and  he,  the  deponent,  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Catfish's  camp,  and  lived  some  time  with 
Mr.  William  Huston;  that  not  long  after  his  arrival,  Cresap, 
with  his  party,  returning  from  the  Ohio,  came  to  Mr.  Huston's 
and  tarried  some  time;  that  in  various  conversations  with  the 
party,  and  in  particular  with  a Mr.  Smith,  who  had  one  arm 
only,  he  was  told  that  the  Indians  were  acknowledged  and 
known  to  be  Logan’s  friends  which  thev  had  killed,  and  that 
he  heard  the  party  say  that  Logan  would  probably  avenge  their 
death. 

They  acknowledged  that  the  Indians  passed  Cresa p's  encamp- 
ment on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  a peaceable  manner,  and 
encamped  below  him;  that  they  went  down  and  fired  on  the 
Indians,  and  killed  several;  that  the  survivors  Hew  to  their 
arms  and  fired  on  Cresap,  and  wounded  one  man,  whom  the 
deponent  saw  carried  on  a litter  by  the  party;  that  the  Indians 
killed  by  Cresap  were  not  only  Logans  relations,  but  of  the 
women  killed  at  Baker’s  one  was  said  and  generally  believed  to 
be  Logan’s  sister.  The  deponent  further  saith,  that  on  the 
relation  of  the  attack  by  Cresap  on  the  unoffending  Indians,  he 
exclaimed  in  their  hearing,  that  it  was  an  atrocious  murder,  on 
which  Mr.  Smith  threatened  the  deponent  with  the  tomahawk; 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  cautious,  fearing  an  injury,  as  the 
arty  appeared  to  have  lost,  in  a great  degree,  sentiments  of 
umanity  as  well  as  the  effects  of  civilization. 

James  Chambers. 


Attest: — David  Blair,  30th  June,  1798. 

The  Deposition  of  James  Chambers,  communicated  by  David  Riddick, 
Esq.,  Prothonotary  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  who  in  the 
letter  inclosing  it,  shows  that  he  entertains  the  most  perfect  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  Mr.  Chambers. 

_ Washington  county,  sc. 

Personally  came  before  me,  Samuel  Shannon,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Commonwealth  Justices  for  the  County  of  Washington,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  James  Chambers,  who,  being  sworn  ac-  | 
cording  to  law,  deposeth  and  saith  that  in  the  spring  of  the  I 
year  1774,  he  resided  on  the  frontier  near  Baker’s  bottom  on  the 
Ohio;  that  he  had  an  intimate  companion,  with  whom  he  i 
sometimes  lived,  named  Edward  King;  that  a report  reached  ! 
him  that  Michael  Cresap  had  killed  some  Indians  near  Grave  ] 
creek,  friends  to  an  Indian  known  by  the  name  of  Logan ; that  | 
other  of  Ids  friends  following  down  the  river,  having  received 
intelligence,  and  fearing  to  proceed,  lest  Cresap  might  fall  in 
with  them,  encamped  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  opposite 
Baker’s  bottom;  that  Daniel  Greathouse  had  determined  to  kill 
them ; had  made  the  secret  known  to  the  deponent’s  companion, 
King;  that  the  deponent  was  earnestly  solicited  to  be  of  the 


Sworn  and  subscribed  at  Washington,  the  20th  day  of  April, 
Anno  Domini,  1798,  before 


Samuel  Shannon. 


Washington  County,  sc. 

r — - I,  David  Reddick,  prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
( c | mon  Pleas,  for  tbe  county  of  Washington,  in  the 
t 1 hA  “ j State  of  Pennsylvania,  do  certify  that  Samuel  Shan- 
- — — > non,  Esq.,  before  whom  the  within  affidavit  was 
made,  was,  at  the  time  thereof,  and  still  is,  a Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  and  for  the  county  of  Washington  aforesaid;  and  that 
full  credit  is  due  to  all  his  judicial  acts  as  such  as  well  in  courts 
of  justice  as  thereout. 

In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affix- 
ed the  seal  of  my  office  at  Washington,  the  2(>th  day  of 
April,  Anno  Doin.  1798. 

David  Reddick. 


♦The  popular  pronunciation  of  Toinliusjn,  which  was  the  real  name. 
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The  Certificate  of  Charles  Polks,  of  Shelby  County , in  Kentucky,  com- 
municated by  the  Hon.  Judge  hates,  of  Kentucky,  uho  in  the  letter 
enclosing  it,  together  with  Norland's  certificate,  and  his  own  declara- 
tion of  the  information  given  him  by  Baker,  says,  “ I am  well 
acquainted  with,  Jacob  Norland;  he  is  a man  of  integrity.  Charles 
Polke  and  Joshua  Baker  both  support  respectable  characters." 

About  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  1774,  I 
lived  on  the  waters  of  Cross  creek,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Joshua  Baker,  who  lived  on  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Yellow  creek.  A number  of  persons  collected  at  my  house,  and 
proceeded  to  the  said  Baker s and  murdered  several  Indians, 
among  whom  was  a woman  said  to  be  the  sister  of  the  Indian 
chief,  Logan.  The  principal  leader  of  the  party  was  Daniel 
Greathouse.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  cause  which 
gave  rise  to  the  murder  was,  a general  idea  that  the  Indians 
were  meditating  an  attack  on  the  frontiers.  Capt.  Michael 
Cresap  was  not  of  the  party;  but  I recollect  that  some  time  be- 
fore the  perpetration  of  the  above  fact  it  was  currently  reported 
that  Capt.  Cresap  had  murdered  some  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  one 
or  two,  some  distance  below  Wheeling. 

Certified  by  me,  an  inhabitant  of  Shelby  county  and  State  of 
Kentucky,  this  15th  day  of  November.  1799. 

Charles  Polke.” 

The  declaration  of  Hon.  Judge  Innes,  of  Frankfort,  in  Kentucky. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1799,  I accidentally  met  u{Kin  the 
road  Joshua  Baker,  the  person  referred  to  in  the  certificate 
signed  by  Polke,  who  informed  me  that  the  murder  of  the 
Indians  in  1774,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  was  per- 
petrated at  his  house  by  thirtv-two  men,  led  on  by  Daniel 
Greathouse;  that  twelve  were  killed  and  six  or  eight  wounded; 
among  the  slain  was  a sister  and  other  relations  of  the  Indian 
chief,  Logan.  Baker  says  Captain  Michael  Cresap  was  not  of 
the  party;  that  some  days  preceding  the  murder  at  his  house 
twolndians  left  him  and  were  on  their  wav  home;  that  they 
fell  in  with  Capt.  Cresap  and  a party  of  land  improvers  on  the 
Ohio  and  were  murdered,  if  not  by  Cresap  himself,  with  his  ap- 
probation ; he  being  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  that  he  had 
this  information  from  Cresap.  Harry  Innes. 

The  declaration  of  William  Robinson. 

William  Robinson,  of  Clarksburg,  in  the  county  of  Harrison 
and  State  of  Virginia,  subscriber  to  these  presents,  declares 
that  he  was,  in  the  year  1774,  a resident  on  the  west  fork  of  the 
Monongahela  river,  in  the  county  then  called  West  Augusta, 
and  being  in  his  field  on  the  12th  of  Julv,  with  two  other  men, 
they  were  surprised  by  a party  of  eight  Indians,  who  shot  down 
one  of  the  others  and  made  himself  and  the  remaining  one  pris- 
oners; the  subscriber’s  wife  and  four  children  having  been  pre- 
viously conveyed  by  him  for  safety  to  a fort  about  twenty-four 
miles  off;  that  the  principal  Indian  of  the  party  which  took 
them  was  Captain  Logan ; that  Logan  spoke  English  well,  and 
very  soon  manifested  a friendly  disposition  to  this  subscriber, 
and  told  him  to  be  of  good  heart,  that  he  would  not  be  killed, 
but  must  go  with  him  to  his  town,  where  he  would  probably  be 
adopted  in  some  of  their  families ; but  above  all  things  that  he 
must  not  attempt  to  run  away;  that  in  the  course  of  the  jour- 
ney to  the  Indian  town  he  generally  endeavored  to  keep  close 
to  Logan,  who  had  a great  deal  of  conversation  with  him,  al- 
ways encouraging  him  to  be  cheerful  and  without  fear ; for  that 
he  would  not  be  killed,  but  should  become  one  of  them  ; and 
constantly  impressing  on  him  not  to  attempt  to  run  away ; that 
in  these  conversations  he  always  charged  Capt.  Michael  Cresap 
with  the  murder  of  his  family ; that  on  his  arrival  in  the  town, 
which  was  on  the  18th  of  July,  he  was  tied  to  a stake,  and  a great 
debate  arose  whether  he  should  not  be  burnt ; Logan  insisted 
on  having  him  adopted,  while  others  contended  to  burn  him  ; 
that  at  length  Logan  prevailed,  tied  a belt  of  wampum  round 
him  as  the  mark  of  adoption,  loosed  him  from  the  post  and  car- 
ried him  to  the  cabin  of  an  old  squaw,  where  Logan  pointed  out 
a person  who  he  said  was  this  subscriber’s  cousin  ; and  he  after- 
wards understood  that  the  old  woman  was  his  aunt,  and  two 
others  his  brothers,  and  that  he  now  stood  in  the  place  of  a 
warrior  of  the  family  who  had  been  killed  at  Yellow  creek; 
that  about  three  days  after  this,  Logan  brought  him  a piece  of 
paper  and  told  him  he  must  write  a letter  for  him,  which  he 
meant  to  carry  and  leave  in  some  house  where  he  should  kill 
somebody ; that  he  made  ink  with  gunpowder,  and  the  sub- 
scriber proceeded  to  write  the  letter  by  his  direction,  address- 
ing Captain  Michael  Cresap  in  it,  and  that  the  purport  of  it 
was,  to  ask  “ why  he  had  killed  his  people  ? That  some  time 


before  they  had  killed  his  people  at  some  place,  (the  name  of 
/vhich  the  subscriber  forgets,)  which  he  had  forgiven;  but 
^since  that  he  had  killed  his  people  again  at  Yellow  creek,  and 
taken  his  cousin,  a little  girl,  prisoner  ; that  therefore  he  must 
war  against  the  whites ; but  that  he  would  exchange  the  sub- 
scriber for  his  cousin.”  And  signed  it  with  Logan’s  name, 
which  letter  Logan  took  and  set  out  again  to  war;  and  the 
contents  of  this  letter,  as  recited  by  the  subscriber,  calling  to 
mind,  that  stated  by  Judge  Innes  to  have  been  left,  tied  to  a 
war  club,  in  a house,  where  a family  was  murdered,  and  that 
being  read  to  the  subscriber,  he  recognizes  it,  and  declares  he 
verily  believes  it  to  have  been  the  identical  letter  which  he 
wrote,  and  supposes  he  was  mistaken  in  stating  as  he  has  done 
before  from  memory,  that  the  offer  of  the  exchange  was  pro- 
posed in  the  letter;  that  it  is  probable  it  was  only  promised 
him  by  Logan,  but  not  put  in  the  letter;  while  he  was  with 
the  old  woman,  she  repeatedly  endeavored  to  make  him  sensi- 
ble that  she  had  been  of  the  party  at  Yellow  creek,  and,  by 
signs,  shewed  how  they  decoyed  her  friends  over  the  river  to 
drink,  and  when  they  were  reeling  and  tumbling  about,  toma- 
hawked them  all,  and  that  whenever  she  entered  on  this  sub- 
ject she  was  thrown  into  the  most  violent  agitations,  and  that 
he  afterwards  understood  that,  amongst  the  Indians  killed  at 
Yellow  creek,  was  a sister  of  Logan,  very  big  with  child,  whom 
they  ripped  open,  and  stuck  on  a j>ole ; that  he  continued  with 
the  Indians  till  the  month  of  Noveml>er,  when  he  was  released 
in  consequence  of  the  peace  made  by  them  with  Lord  Dunmore; 
that,  while  he  remained  with  them,  the  Indians  in  general  were 
very  kind  to  him  ; and  especially  those  who  were  his  adopted 
relations ; but  above  all,  the  old  woman  and  family  in  which 
he  lived,  who  served  him  with  every  thing  in  their  power  and 
never  asked,  or  even  suffered  him  to  do  any  labor,  seeming  in 
truth  to  consider  and  respect  him,  as  the  friend  they  had  lost. 
All  which  several  matters  and  things,  so  far  as  they  are  stated 
to  be  of  his  own  knowledge,  this  subscriber  solemnly  declares 
to  be  true,  and  so  far  as  they  are  stated  on  information  from 
others,  he  believes  them  to  be  true.  Given  and  declared  under 
his  hand  at  Philadelphia,  this  28th  day  of  February,  1800. 

William  Robinson. 

The  deposition  of  Col.  William  McKee,  of  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky, 
communicated  by  the  Hon.  John  Brown,  one  of  the  Senator*  in  Con- 
gress from  Kentucky. 

Colonel  William  McK  ee,  of  Lincoln  county,  declareth,  that 
in  autumn,  1774,  he  commanded  as  a captain  in  the  Bottetourt 
regiment  under  Col.  Andrew  Lewis,  afterwards  Gen.  Lewis,  and 
fought  in  the  battle  at  the  mouth  of  Kanawha,  on  the  10th  of 
October,  in  that  year.  That  after  the  battle,  Col.  Lewis  marched 
the  militia  across  the  Ohio,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Shawa- 
nee  towns  on  Scioto;  but  before  they  reached  the  towns,  Lord 
Dunmore,  who  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  and  had, 
with  a large  part  thereof,  been  up  the  Ohio  about  Hockhockin, 
when  the  battle  was  fought,  overtook  the  militia,  and  informed 
them  of  his  having  since  the  battle  concluded  a treaty  with 
the  Indians;  upon  which  the  whole  army  returned. 

And  the  said  William  declareth  that,  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  on  which  the  junction  of  the  troops  took  place,  he  was  in 
company  with  Lord  Dunmore  and  several  of  n is  officers,  and 
also  conversed  with  several  who  had  been  with  Lord  Dunmore 
at  the  treaty;  said  William,  on  that  evening,  heard  repeated 
conversations  concerning  an  extraordinary  speech  made  at  the 
treaty,  or  sent  there  by  a chieftain  of  the  Indians  named  Logan, 
and  heard  several  attempts  at  a rehearsal  of  it.  The  speech  as 
rehearsed  excited  the  particular  attention  of  said  William,  and 
the  most  striking  members  of  it  were  impressed  on  Ms  memory. 

And  he  declares  that  when  Thomas  Jefferson’s  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia were  published,  and  he  came  to  peruse  the  same,  he  was 
struck  with  the  speech  of  Logan  as  there  set  forth,  as  being 
substantially  the  same,  and  accordant  with  the  speech  he  heard 
rehearsed  in  the  camp  as  aforesaid. 

[Signed]  William  McKee. 

Danville,  December  18th,  1799. 
We  certify  that  Colonel  William  McKee,  this  day  signed  the 
original  certificate,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a true  copy,  in  our 
presence.  James  Speed,  jun. 

J.  H.  Dewees. 

The  Certificate  of  the  Honorable  Stevens  Thomson  Miison,  one  oj  the 
Senators  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

“Logan’s  speech,  delivered  at  the  Treaty,  after  the  battle  in 
which  Col.  Lewis  was  killed  in  1774.”  . ... 

[Here  follows  a copy  of  the  speech  agreeing  verbatim  wi 
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that  printed  in  Dixon  and  Hunter's  Virginia  Gazette  of  February  | 
4,  1775,  under  the  Williamsburg  head.  At  the  foot  is  this  cer- 
tificate.] 

“The  foregoing  is  a copy  taken  by  me,  when  a boy,  at  school,  , 
in  the  year  1775,  or  at  farthest  in  177 <>,  and  lately  found  in  an 
old  pocket-book,  containing  papers  and  manuscripts  of  that 
period. 

“ Stf.vkns  Thompson  Mason. 

“ January  ‘20th,  1798.” 

A ropy  of  Logan's  Speech  given  by  the  late  General  Mercer,  irho  fill  j 
in  the  buttle  of  Trenton , January,  177 ti,  to  Lewis  Will in.  Enquire,  of 
Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia , upwards  of  20  years  ago  ( from  the 
date  of  February,  1708),  communicated  through  Mann  Page, 
Esquire. 

“The  speech  of  Logan,  a Shawanese  chief,  to  Lord  Dun- 
more.” 

[Here  follows  a copy  of  the  speech,  agreeing  verbatim  with 
that  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia.]  t 

A copy  of  Logan's  speech  from  the  Notes  on  Virginia  having 
been  sent  to  Captain  Andrew  Rodgers,  of  Kentucky,  he  subjoin- 
ed the  following  certificate:  " | 

In  the  year  1774,  I was  out  with  the  Virginia  Volunteers,  and 
was  in  the  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and  afterwards 

Eroceeded  over  the  Ohio  to  the  Indian  towns.  I did  not  hear  ( 
ogan  make  the  above  speech ; but,  from  the  unanimous  j 
accounts  of  those  in  camp,  I have  reason  to  think  that  said  ( 
speech  was  delivered  to  Dunmore.  I remember  to  have  heard  j 
the  very  things  contained  in  the  above  speech  related  by  some 
of  our  people  in  camp  at  that  time. 

Andrew  Rodders, 

The  declaration  of  Mr.  John  Hrcktcrldcr,  for  screral  years  a mission- 
ary from  the  Society  of  Mora  dans,  among  the  Western  Indians. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1774,  at  a time  when  the  interior 
part  of  the  Indian  country  all  seemed  peace  and  tranquility,  j 
the  villagers  on  the  Muskingum  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  two 
runners  (Indians)  who  reported  “that  the  Rig  Knife  (Vir- 
ginians) had  attacked  the  Mingo  settlement,  on  the  Ohio, 
and  butchered  even  the  women  with  their  children  in  their 
arms,  and  that  Logan’s  family  were  among  the  slain.”  A 
day  or  two  after  this,  several  Mingoes  made  their  appear- 
ance; among  whom  were  one  or  two  wounded,  who  had  in 
this  manner  effected  their  escape.  Exasperated  to  a high 
degree,  after  relating  the  particulars  of  this  transaction 
(which  for  humanity’s  sake  I forbear  to  mention),  after  rest- 
ing some  time  on  tlie  treachery  of  the  Big  Knives,  of  their 
barbarity  to  those  who  are  their  friends,  they  gave  a figu- 
rative description  of  the  perpetrators;  named  C’resap  as  having 
been  at  the  head  of  this  murderous  act.  They  made  mention 
of  nine  being  killed,  and  two  wounded;  and  were  prone  to  take 
revenge  on  any  person  of  a white  color,  for  whicn  reason  the 
missionaries  had  to  shut  themselves  up  during  their  stay. 
From  this  time  terror  daily  increased.  The  exasperated  friends 
and  relations  of  those  murdered  women  and  children,  with  the 
nations  to  whom  they  belonged,  passed  and  repassed  through 
the  villages  of  the  quiet  Delaware  towns,  in  search  of  white 
people,  making  use  of  the  most  abusive  language  to  these  (the 
Delawares,)  since  they  would  not  join  in  taking  revenge. 
Traders  had  either  to  hide  themselves,  or  try  to  get  out  of  the 
country  the  best  way  they  could.  And  even,  at  this  time,  they 
yet  found  such  true  friends  among  the  Indians,  who,  at  the  risk 
of  theirown  lives,  conducted  them,  with  the  best  part  of  their 
property,  to  Pittsburgh,  although,  (shameful  to  relate  1)  these 
benefactors  were,  on  their  return  from  this  mission,  waylaid, and 
fired  U]x>n  bv  whites,  while  crossing  Big  Beaver  in  a canoe,  and 
had  one  man,  a Shawanese  named  Silverheels,  (a  man  of  note 
in  his  nation)  wounded  in  the  body.  This  exasperated  the 
Shawanese  so  much,  that  they,  or  at  least  a great  part  of  them, 
immediately  took  an  active  part  in  the  cause;  ami  the  Mingoes 
(nearest  connected  with  the  former,)  became  unbounded  in 
their  rage.  A Mr.  Jones,  son  to  a respectable  family  of  this 
neighborhood  (Bethlehem,)  who  was  then  on  his  passage  up 
the  Muskingum,  with  two  other  men,  was  fortunately  espied  by 
a friendly  Indian  woman,  at  the  falls  of  the  Muskingum,  who 
through  motives  of  humanity  alone,  informed  Jones  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  times,  and  that  he  was  running  right  in  the  hands 
of  the  enraged,  and  put  him  on  the  way,  where  he  might  per- 
haps escape  the  vengeance  of  the  strolling  parties.  One  of 
Jones’s  men,  fatigued  by  traveling  in  the  woods,  declared  he 
11 — B.  & J.  cos. 


would  rather  die  than  remain  longer  in  this  situation ; and  hit- 
ting accidentally  on  a path,  he  determined  to  follow  the  same. 
A few  hundred  yards  decided  his  fate.  He  was  met  by  a party 
of  about  fifteen  Mingoes,  (and  as  it  happened,  almost  within 
sight  of  White  Eves  Town,)  murdered  and  cut  to  pieces  and  his 
limbs  and  flesh  stuck  upon  the  bushes.  White  Eyes, on  hearing 
the  sculp  halloo,  ran  immediately  out  with  his  men  to  see  what 
the  matter  was,  and  finding  the  mangled  body  in  this  condition, 
gathered  the  whole  and  buried  it.  But  next  dav,  when  some 
of  the  above  party  found  on  their  return  the  body  interred,  they 
instantly  tore  up  the  ground,  and  endeavored  to  destroy,  or 
scatter  about  the  parts  at  a greater  distance.  White  Eves, 
with  the  Delawares,  watching  their  motions,  gathered  and  in- 
terred the  same  a second  time.  The  war  party  finding  this  out, 
ran  furiously  into  the  Delaware  village,  exclaiming  against  the 
conduct  of  these  people,  setting  forth  the  cruelty  of  C’resap  to- 
wards women  and  children  and  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  would  in  consequence  of  this  cruelty,  serve  every  white 
man  they  should  meet  with  in  the  same  manner.  Times  grew 
worse  and  worse,  war  parties  went  out  and  took  scalpsand  pris- 
oners, and  the  latter,  in  hopes  it  might  be  of  service  in  saving 
their  lives,  exclaimed  against  the  barbarous  act  which  gave  rise 
to  these  troubles  and  against  the  perpetrators.  The  name  of 
Greathouse  was  mentioned  as  having  been  accomplice  to  Cresap. 
So  detestable  became  the  latter  name  among  the  Indians,  that 
I have  frequently  heard  them  apply  it  to  the  worst  of  things; 
also  in  quieting  or  stilling  their  children,  I have  heard  them 
say,  Hush!  Cresap  will  fetch  vou ; whereas  otherwise,  they 
name  the  owl.  The  warriors  having  afterwards  bent  their 
course  more  toward  the  Ohio,  and  down  the  same,  peace  seemed 
with  us  already  on  the  return;  and  this  became  the  case  soon 
after  the  decided  battle  fought  on  the  Kanawha.  Traders, 
returning  now  into  the  Indian  country  again,  related  the  story 
of  the  above  mentioned  massacre,  after  the  same  manner  and  with 
tin  same  words  we  have  heard  it  related  hitherto.  So  the  reitort 
remained,  and  was  believed,  by  all  who  resided  in  the  Indian 
country.  So  it  was  represented  numbers  of  times,  in  the  peace- 
abb'  Delaware  towns,  by  the  enemy.  So  the  Christian  Indians 
were  continually  told  they  would  one  day  be  served.  With 
this  impression,  a petty  chief  hurried  all  the  way  from  Wabash 
in  1770  to  take  his  relations  (who  were  living  with  the  peace- 
able Delawares  near  Coshaehking),  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Big 
Knives,  in  whose  friendship  he  never  more  would  place  anv 
confidence.  And  when  this  man  found  that  his  numerous  rela- 
tions, would  not  break  friendship  with  the  Americans,  nor  be 
removed,  he  took  two  of  his  relations  (women)  off  by  force, 
saying,  “The  whole  crop  should  not  be  destroyed;  I will  have 
seed  out  of  it  for  a new  crop:”  alluding  to,  and  repeatinglv  re- 
minding these  of  the  family  of  Logan,  who  he  said  had  been 
real  friends  to  the  whites,  and  yet  were  cruelly  murdered  by 
them. 

In  Detroit,  where  I arrived  the  same  spring,  the  report  res- 
pecting the  murder  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  (amongst  whom 
was  Logan's  family)  was  the  same  as  related  alsive ; and  on  mv 
return  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1780,  and  from  that 
time,  whenever  and  wherever  in  my  presence,  this  subject  was 
the  topic  of  conversation,  I found  the  report  still  the  same, 
viz:  that  a person,  bearing  the  name  of  Cresap,  was  the  author 
or  perpetrator  of  this  deed. 

Logan  was  the  second  son  of  Shikcllemus,  a celebrated  chief 
of  the  Cayuga  nation.  This  chief,  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  English  government,  was  of  great  service  to  the 
country,  having  the  confidence  of  all  the  Six  Nations,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  English,  he  was  very  useful  in  settling 
disputes,  Ac.  He  was  highly  esteemed-  by  Conrad  Weisser, 
Esq.,  (an  officer  for  government  in  the  Indian  department) 
with  whom  he  acted  conjointly,  and  was  faithful  unto  his 
death.  His  residence  was  at  Shamokin,  where  he  took  great 
delight  in  acts  of  hospitality  to  such  of  the  white  people 
whose  business  led  them  that  way.*  His  name  and  fame  were 
so  high  on  record,  that  Count  Zinzendorf,  when  in  this  country 
in  1742,  became  desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  actually  visited 
him  at  his  house  in  Shamokin. + About  the  year  1772,  Logan 
was  introduced  to  me  by  an  Indian  friend;  as  son  to  the  late 
reputable  chief  Shikellemus,  and  as  a friend  to  the  white 
people.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  I thought  him  a man  of 
superior  talents  than  Indians  generally  were.  The  subject 
turning  on  vice  an  immorality,  he  confessed  his  too  great  share 
of  this,  especially  his  fondness  for  liquor.  He  exclaimed 

•The  preceding  account  o<  Sbikalletnus  (Logan’s  father),  la  copied  front  manuscripts  of  th« 
Rer.  C.  Pyrlteus,  written  between  the  years  1741  and  174®. 

fSoe  O.  H.  Hoskiel's  historr  of  the  Mission  of  thoUnltod  Brethren,  As.  Part  II.  Chap.  n. 
Pag*  SI. 
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against  the  white  people,  for  imposing  liquors  upon  the 
Indians;  he  otherwise  admired  their  ingenuity;  spoke  of  gen- 
tlemen, but  observed  the  Indians  unfortunately  had  but  few  of 
these  as  their  neighbors,  Ac.  He  spoke  of  his  friendship  to 
the  white  people,  wished  always  to  be  a neighbor  to  them,  in- 
tended to  settle  on  the  Ohio,  below  Big  Beaver;  was  (to  the  best 
of  my  recollection)  then  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  this  river 
(Beaver),  urged  me  to  pay  him  a visit,  Ac.  Note — I was  then 
living  at  the  Moravian  town  on  this  river,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cuskuskee.  In  April,  1778,  while  on  my  passage  down  the 
Ohio  for  Muskingum,  I called  at  Logan’s  settlement,  where  I 
received  every  civility  I could  expect  from  such  of  the  family 
as  were  at  home. 

“Indian  reports  concerning  Logan,  after  the  death  of  his 
family,  ran  to  this:  that  he  exerted  himself  during  the  Shaw- 
anee  war  (then  so  called)  to  take  all  the  revenge  lie  could,  de- 
claring he  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  white  people.  At  the 
time  of  negotiation,  he  declared  his  reluctance  in  laying  down 
the  hatchet,  not  having  (in  his  opinion)  yet  taken  ample  satis- 
faction; yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  he  would  do  it.  His 
expressions,  from  time  to  time,  denoted  a deep  melancholy. 
Life  (said  he)  had  become  a torment  to  him;  lie  knew  no  more 
what  pleasure  was;  he  thought  it  had  been  better  if  he  had 
never  existed,  Ac.,  Ac.  Report  further  states,  that  lie  became 
in  some  measure  delirious,  declare!  1 he  would  kill  himself,  went 
to  Detroit,  drank  very  freely,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  what  he 
did,  and  what  became  of  himself.  In  this  condition  he  left 
Detroit,  and  on  his  way  between  that  place  and  Miami,  was 
murdered.  In  October,  1781,  (while  as  prisoner  on  my  way  to 
Detroit,)  I was  shown  the  spot  where  this  should  have  hap- 
pened. Having  had  an  opportunity  since  last  June  of  seeing 
the  Rev.  David  Zeisberger,  senior,  missionary  to  the  Delaware 
nation  of  Indians,  who  had  resided  among  the  same  on  Mus- 
kingum at  the  time  when  the  murder  was  committed  on  the 
family  of  Logan,  I put  the  following  questions  to  him  : 1.  Who 

he  had  understood  it  was  that  had  committed  the  murder  on 
Logan’s  family?  And,  secondly,  whether  he  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  a speech  sent  to  Lord  Dunmore  bv  Logan,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  affair,  Ac.  To  which  Mr.  Zeisberger’s  answer 
was,  that  he  had,  from  that  time,  when  this  murder  was 
committed  to  the  present  day,  firmly  believed  the  common  re- 
port (which  he  had  never  heard  contradicted)  viz:  that  one 
Cresap  was  the  author  of  the  massacre ; or  that  it  was  committed 
by  his  orders;  and  that  he  had  known  Logan  as  a boy,  had  fre- 
quently seen  him  from  that  time,  and  doubted  not  in  the  least 
that  Logan  had  sent  such  a speech  to  Lord  Dunmore  on  this 
occasion,  as  he  understood  from  me  had  been  published;  that 
expressions  of  that  kind  from  Indians  were  familiar  to  him; 
that  Logan  in  particular  was  a man  of  quick  comprehension, 
good  judgment  and  talents.  Mr.  Zeisberger  has  been  a mis- 
sionary upwards  of  fifty  years;  his  age  is  about  eighty;  speaks 
both  the  language  of  the  Onondagoes  and  the  Delawares;  re- 
sides at  present  on  the  Muskingum,  with  his  Indian  congrega- 
tion, and  is  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  him. 

“John  Heckvv elder." 
mu.  Jefferson's  comments. 

From  this  testimony  the  following  historical  statement  re- 
sults : 

In  April  or  May,  1774,  a number  of  people  being  engaged  in 
looking  out  for  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  information  was  spread 
among  them  that  the  Indians  had  robbed  some  of  the  land- 
jobbers,  as  those  adventurers  were  called.  Alarmed  for  their 
safety,  they  collected  together  at  Wheeling  creek.  ^Hearing 
there  that  there  were  two  Indians  and  some  traders  a little 
above  Wheeling,  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  one  of  the  party, 
proposed  to  waylay  and  kill  them.  The  proposition,  though 
opposed,  was  adopted.  A party  went  up  the  river  with  Cresap 
at  their  head,  and  killed  the  two  Indians. 

fThe  same  afternoon  it  was  reported  that  there  was  a party 
of  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  a little  Below  Wheeling.  Cresap  ancl 
his  party  immediately  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  encamped 
on  the  bank.  The  Indians  passed  him  peaceably,  and  en- 
camped at  the  mouth  of  Grave  creek,  a little  below.  Cresap 
and  his  party  attacked  them  and  killed  several.  The  Indians 
returned  the  fire,  and  wounded  one  of  Cresap’s  party.  Among 
the  slain  of  the  Indians,  were  some  of  Logan's  family.  Colonel 
Zane  indeed  expresses  a doubt  of  it ; but  it  is  affirmed  by 
Huston  and  Chambers.  Smith,  one  of  the  murderers,  said  they 

(.First  murder  ol  the  two  Indtaiisjbv  Cresap. 

' fSecocd  murder  on  Grave  creek. 


were  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  Logan's  friends,  and  the 

party  themselves  generally  said  so  ; boasted  of  it  in  presence  of 
Cresap  ; pretended  no  provocation  ; and  expressed  their  expect- 
ations that  Logan  would  probably  avenge  their  deaths. 

Pursuing  these  examples,  *I)aniel  Greathouse  and  one  Tom- 
linson, who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  In- 
dians, and  were  in  lmhits  of  friendship  with  them,  collected  at 
the  house  of  Polke,  on  Cross  creek,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Baker's  bottom,  a party  of  thirty-two  men.  Their  object  was 
to  attack  a hunting  encampment  of  the  Indians,  consisting  of 
men,  women  ami  children,  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  some 
distance  above  Wheeling.  They  proceeded,  and  when  arrived 
near  Baker's  bottom,  they  concealed  themselves,  and  Great- 
house  crossed  the  river  to  the  Indian  camp.  Being  among  them 
as  a friend  he  counted  them,  and  found  them  too  strong  for  an 
' open  attack  with  his  force.  While  here  he  was  cautioned  by 
one  of  the  women  not  to  stay,  for  that  the  Indian  men  were 
drinking,  and  having  heard  of  ( 'resap's  murder  of  their  rela- 
tions at  Grave  creek,  were  angry,  and  she  pressed  him  in  a 
friendly*  manner  to  go  home ; whcreujion,  after  inviting  them 
to  come  over  and  drink,  he  returned  to  Baker's,  which  was  a 
tavern,  and  desired  that  when  any  of  them  should  come  to  his 
house  he  would  give  them  as  much  rum  as  they  would  drink. 
When  his  plot  was  ripe,  and  a sufficient  number  of  them  were 
collected  at  Baker's  ami  intoxicated,  he  and  his  party  fell  on 
them  ami  massacred  the  whole,  except  a little  girl,  whom  they 
preserved  as  a prisoner.  Among  these  was  the  very  woman 
who  had  saved  his  life  by  pressing  him  to  retire  from  the 
drunken  wrath  of  her  friends,  when  he  was  spying  their  camp 
at  Yellow  creek.  Either  she  herself,  or  some  other  of  the 
i murdered  women,  was  the  sister  of  Logan,  very  big  with  child, 
and  inhumanlv  and  indecently  butchered ; and  there  were 
others  of  his  relations  who  fell  here. 

“The  party  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, t alarmed  for  their 
friends  at  Baker's,  on  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  manned 
two  canoes  and  sent  them  over.  They  were  received,  as  they 
, approached  the  shore,  by  a well  directed  fire  from  Greathouse's 
party,  which  killed  some,  wounded  others,  and  obliged  the  rest 
to  put  hack.  Baker  tells  us  there  were  twelve  killed  and  six 
or  eight  wounded. 

“This  commenced  the  war,  of  which  Logan’s  war-club  and 
note,  left  in  the  house  of  a murdered  family,  was  the  notifica- 
tion. In  the  course  of  it,  during  the  ensuing  summer,  great 
| numbers  of  innocent  men,  women  and  children  fell  victims  to 
1 the  tomahawk  and  seal  ping-knife  of  the  Indians,  till  it  was 
arrested  in  the  autumn  following  by  the  battle  at  Point  Pleas- 
! ant  and  the  pacification  with  Lord  Dunmore,  at  which  the 
l speech  of  Logan  was  delivered. 

“Of  the  genuineness  of  that  speech  nothing  need  be  said. 
It  was  known  to  the  camp  when*  it  was  delivered;  it  was  given 
out  by  Lord  Dunmore  and  his  officers;  it  ran  through  the 
i public  papers  of  the  State;  was  rehearsed  as  an  exercise  at 
schools;  published  in  the  papers  and  periodical  works  of 
1 Europe;  and  all  this  a dozen  years  before  it  was  copied  into 
[ the  ‘ Notes  on  Virginia.'  In  fine,  General  Gibson  concludes  the 
I question  forever,  Itv  declaring  that  he  received  it  from  Ligans 
hand,  delivered  it  to  Lord  Dunmore,  translated  it  for  him,  and 
that  the  copy  in  the  ‘Notes  on  Virginia'  is  a faithful  copy. 

“The  popular  account  of  these  transactions,  as  stated  in  the 
Notes  on  Virginia,  appears,  on  collecting  exact  information, 
imperfect  and  erroneous  in  its  details.  It  was  the  belief  of  the 
day  ; hut  how  far  its  errors  were  to  the  prejudice  of  Cresap,  the 
reader  will  now  judge.  That  he,  and  those  under  him,  mur- 
dered two  Indians  above  Wheeling;  that  they  murdered  a larger 
number  at  Grave  creek,  among  whom  were  a part  of  the  family 
and  relations  of  Logan,  cannot  be  questioned;  and  as  little  that 
this  led  to  the  massacre  of  the  rest  of  the  fainilv  at  Yellow 
creek.  Logan  imputed  the  whole  to  Cresap  in  his  big  war  note 
and  peace  speech;  the  Indians  generally  imputed  it  to  Cresap; 
Lord  Dunmore  and  his  officers  imputed  it  to  Cresap;  the  coun- 
try with  one  accord  imputed  it  to  him;  and  whetner  he  were 
innocent,  let  the  universal  verdict  now  declare.” 

The  declaration  of  John  Sappinytnn,  received  after  the  publication  of 
the  peered iny  appendix. 

I,  John  Sappington,  declare  myself  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circumstances  respecting  the  destruction 
of  Logan’s  family*,  and  do  give  in  the  following  narrative,  a true 

statement  of  that  affair: 

Logan’s  family  (if  it  was  his  family)  w*as  not  killed  by 

^Massacre  at  Baker’s  bottom,  opposite  Yellow  creek,  by  Greathouse, 
t Fourth  murder  by  Greathouse. 
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Cresap,  nor  with  his  knowledge,  nor  by  his  consent,  but  bv  the 
Greathouses  and  their  associates.  They  were  killed  30  miles 
above  Wheeling,  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek.  Logan's 
camp  was  on  one  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  the  house  where 
the  murder  was  committed  opposite  to  it  on  the  other  side. 
They  hail  encamped  there  only  four  or  five  days,  and  during 
that  time  had  lived  peaceably  and  neighborly  with  the  whites 
on  the  opposite  side,  until  the  very  day  the  affair  happened.  A 
little  before  the  period  alluded  to,  letters  had  been  received  by 
the  inhabitants  from  a man  of  great  influence  in  that  country, 
and  who  was  then,  I believe,  at  Captina,  informing  them  that 
war  was  at  hand,  and  desiring  them  to  be  on  their  guard.  In 
consequence  of  those  letters  and  other  rumors  of  the  same  im- 
port, almost  all  the  inhabitants  fled  for  safety  into  the  settle- 
ments. It  was  at  the  house  of  one  Baker  the  murder  was 
committed.  Baker  was  a man  who  sold  rum,  and  the  Indians 
had  made  frequent  visits  at  his  house,  induced,  probably,  by 
their  fondness  for  that  liquor.  He  had  been  particularly 
desired  by  Cresap  to  remove  and  take  away  his  rum,  and  he 
was  actually  preparing  to  move  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  The 
evening  before,  a squaw  came  over  to  Baker's  house,  and  by  her 
crying  seemed  to  be  in  great  distress.  The  cause  of  her  uneasi- 
ness being  asked,  she  refused  to  tell;  but  getting  Baker's  wife 
alone,  she  told  her  that  the  Indians  were  going  to  kill  her  and 
all  her  family  the  next  day;  that  she  loved  her,  did  not  wish 
her  to  be  killed,  and  therefore  told  her  what  was  intended,  that 
she  might  save  herself.  In  consequence  of  this  information, 
Baker  got  a number  of  men  to  the  amount  of  twenty-one  to 
come  to  his  house,  and  they  were  all  there  before  morning.  A 
council  was  held,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  men  should 
lie  concealed  in  the  back  apartment;  that  if  the  Indians  did 
come  and  behaved  themselves  peaceably  they  should  not  be 
molested;  but  if  not,  the  men  were  to  show  themselves  and  act 
accordingly.  Early  in  the  morning  seven  Indians,  four  men 
and  three  squaws,  came  over.  Logan’s  brother  was  one  of  them. 
They  immediately  got  rum,  and  all  except  Logan’s  brother  be- 
came very  much  intoxicated.  At  this  time  all  the  men  were 
concealed,  except  the  man  of  the  house,  Baker,  and  two  others 
who  staid  out  with  him.  Those  Indians  came  unarmed.  After 
some  time  Logan’s  brother  took  down  a coat  and  hat  belonging 
to  Baker’s  brother-in-law,  who  lived  with  him,  and  put  them 
on,  and  setting  his  arms  a-kimho  began  to  strut  about,  till  at 
length  coming  up  to  one  of  the  men  he  attempted  to  strike 
him,  saying,  “white  man,  son  of  a bitch.”  The  white  man 
whom  he  treated  thus  kept  out  of  his  way  for  some  time,  but 
rowing  irritated  he  jumped  to  his  gun  and  shot  the  Indian  as 
e was  making  to  the  door  with  the  coat  and  hat  on  him.  The 
men  who  lay  concealed  then  rushed  out  and  killed  the  whole  of 
them,  excepting  one  child,  which  I believe  is  alive  yet.  But 
before  this  happened,  a canoe  with  two,  and  another  with  five 
Indians,  all  naked,  painted  and  armed  completely  for  war,  were 
discovered  to  start  from  the  shore  on  which  Logan’s  camp  was. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  circumstance,  the  white  men  would 
not  have  acted  as  they  did,  but  this  confirmed  what  the  squaw 
had  told  before.  The  white  men,  having  killed  as  aforesaid  the 
Indians  in  the  house,  ranged  themselves  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  receive  the  canoes.  The  canoe  with  the  two  Indians 
came  near,  being  the  foremost.  Our  men  fired  upon  them  and 
killed  them  both.  The  other  canoe  then  went  back.  After 
this  two  other  canoes  started,  the  one  containing  eleven,  the 
other  seven  Indians,  painted  and  armed  as  the  first.  They 
attempted  to  land  below  our  men,  but  were  fired  upon,  had  one 
killed  and  retreated,  at  the  same  time  firing  back.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection  there  were  three  of  the  Greathouses  engaged 
in  this  business.  This  is  a true  representation  of  the  affair 
from  beginning  to  end.  I was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Cresap,  and  know  he  had  no  hand  in  that  transaction.  He 
told  me  himself  afterwards  at  Redstone  Old  Fort,  that  the  day 
before  Logan’s  people  were  killed,  he,  with  a small  part}-,  had 
an  engagement  with  a party  of  Indians  on  Capteen,  about 
forty-four  miles  lower  down.  Logan’s  people  were  killed  at  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  creek  on  the  24th  of  May,  1774,  and  the  23d, 
the  day  before,  Cresap  was  engaged  as  already  stated.  I know 
likewise  that  he  was  generally  blamed  for  it,  and  believed  by 
all  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  to  have 
been  the  perpetrator  of  it.  I know  that  he  despised  and  hated 
the  Greathouses  ever  afterwards  on  account  of  it.  I was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  General  Gibson,  and  served  under  him 
during  the  late  war,  and  I have  a discharge  from  him  now  lying 
m the  land  office  at  Richmond,  to  which  I refer  any  per- 
son for  my  character,  who  might  be  disposed  to  scruple  my 
veracity.  I was  likewise  at  the  treaty  held  by  Lord  Dunmore 
with  the  Indians  at  Chillicothe.  As  for  the  speech  said  to  have 
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been  delivered  by  Logan  on  that  occasion,  it  might  have  been, 
or  might  not,  for  anything  I know,  as  I never  heard  of  it  till 
long  afterwards.  I do  not  believe  that  Logan  had  any  rela- 
tions killed,  except  his  brother.  Neither  of  the  squaws  who 
were  killed  were  his  wife.  Two  of  them  were  old  women,  and 
the  third,  with  her  child  which  was  saved,  I have  the  best  reason 
in  the  world  to  believe  was  the  wife  and  child  of  General  Gibson. 
I know  he  educated  the  child,  and  took  care  of  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  his  own.  Whether  Logan  had  a wife  or  not,  I can’t  sav, 
but  it  is  probable  that  as  he  was  a chief,  he  considered  them  all 
as  his  people.  All  this  I am  read)'  to  be  qualified  to  at  any 
time.  John  Sappinoton. 

Attest:  Samuel  McKee,  Jun. 

Madison  County,  February  13th,  1800. 

I do  certifv  further  that  the  above  named  John  Sappington 
told  me,  at  the  same  time  and  place  at  which  he  gave  me  the 
above  narrative,  that  he,  himself,  was  the  man  who  shot  the 
brother  of  Logan  in  the  house  as  above  related,  and  that  lie 
likewise  killed  one  of  the  Indians  in  one  of  the  canoes,  which 
came  over  from  the  opposite  shore. 

lie  likewise  told  me,  that  Cresap  never  said  an  angry  word 
to  him  about  the  matter,  although  he  was  frequently  in  com- 
pany with  Cresap,  and  indeed  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  that  gentleman,  and  was  always  be- 
friended by  him  on  every  occasion.  He  further  told  me  that 
after  they  had  perpetrated  the  murder  and  were  flying  into  the 
settlements,  he  met  with  Cresap  (if  I recollect  right,  at  Red- 
stone old  fort  ) ami  gave  him  a scalp,  a very  large  fine  one,  as  he 
expressed  it,  and  adorned  with  silver.  L he  scalp,  I think  he 
told  me,  was  the  scalp  of  Logan’s  brother,  though  as  to  this  I 
am  not  absolutely  certain. 

Certified  by  Samuel  McKee,  Jun. 

OTHER  EVIDENCE,  LETTERS  AND  DOCUMENTS. 

That  Logan  attributed  the  murder  of  his  family  to  Captain 
Cresap,  there  can  be  no  dispute,  but  notwithstanding  the  testi- 
mony collected  and  produced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  impartial 
historian  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  facts,  and  all 
the  circumstances,  will  hardly  justify  the  strong  language  he 
uses  in  the  closing  remarks  of  his  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Logan  doubtless  labored  under  the  belief  that  Cresap  was 
directly  connected  with  the  massacre  at  Yellow  creek,  but  he 
was  evidently  mistaken,  and  to  that  extent  did  Cresap  an  in- 
justice by  making  the  charge  against  him. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  JOHN  CALDWELL. 

A document  equally  as  important  as  any  of  the  foregoing, 
and  substantiating  this  view  of  the  matter,  is  the  affidavit  of 
John  Caldwell,  whoresided  nean  Wheeling  in  1774.  This  affi- 
davit was  reduced  to  writing  in  1839  by  Daniel  M.  Edgington, 
then  a lawyer  in  Wheeling,  and  now  a resident  of  West  Liberty. 
The  following  is  its  text: 

He  states:  “That  in  the  year  1774  he  emigrated  from  Balti- 
more, Md.,  to  the  western  country,  and  settled  at  the  mouth  of 
Wheeling  creek,  on  the  Ohio,  in  what  was  known  as  the  district 
of  West  Augusta,  and  afterwards  and  now  as  Ohio  county,  Vir- 
ginia. That  he  was  well  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
late  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  of  Frederick  county,  Md.,  in  1744, 
and  for  some  time  before,  and  afterwards  till  his  death.  At  the 
time  last  mentioned  the  section  of  country  in  which  affiant  re- 
sided was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  Indians,  (as  well  for 
several  years  previous  to  1774,  as  for  many  years  afterwards) 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  stealing  horses  from  the  white  inhab- 
itants on  the  frontier,  and  committing  other  depredations. 
Horses  were  stolen  from  William  McMahon  and  Joseph  Tom- 
linson and  others  in  1774.  Much  ill  feeling  at  all  times  ex- 
isted among  the  white  people  of  the  frontier  against  the 
Indians  on  account  of  their  depredations  and  the  murders 
which  they  had  at  different  times  committed  among  the  settle- 
ments. In  1744  several  Indians  who  had  dwelt  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Ohio,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  crossed 
over  the  river  to  what  was  then  known  as  Baker’s  bottom, 
opposite,  or  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  said  creek,  and  were 
killed  by  the  whites  at  that  place,  as  the  affiant  always  under- 
stood and  well  believes,  from  feelings  of  animosity,  growing 
out  of  the  causes  aforesaid  against  the  Indians  generally.  The 
Indians  so  killed  were  said  to  have  been,  and  affiant  believes 
such  was  the  fact,  the  relatives  or  family  of  the  chief,  Logan, 
with  whose  massacre  the  said  Captain  Cresap  is,  charged  in 
Jefferson’s  “Notes  on  Virginia,”  “Dr.  Doddridge’s  Notes,”  etc. 
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At  the  time  said  Indians  were  killed,  Captain  Cresap  made  his  , 
home  at  the  house  of  affiant,  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek,  , 
but  was  generally  absent,  further  down  the  river,  with  a party  j 
of  men  in  his  employ,  making  improvements  on  lands  he  had  i 
taken  up  near  Middle  Island  creek.  Shortly  before,  and  at  the  [ 
time  of  the  massacre  of  Logan’s  relatives,  there  was  a general 
apprehension  on  the  frontiers  from  various  indications,  that  1 
there  was  to  be  a general  outbreaking  of  the  Indians  upon  the  | 
settlements,  and  much  alarm  prevailed.  Captain  Cresap  and  j 
his  men  came  up  the  river  to  affiant’s  house,  and  affiant  well  ; 
remembers  that  he,  Captain  Cresap,  was  there  on  the  day  the  j 
Indians  referred  to  were  killed  at  Baker’s  bottom,  and  that  he 
remained  there  for  some  days  afterwards,  and  until  the  news  of 
their  being  killed  reached  Wheeling.  Affiant  further  states 
that  Baker's  bottom  was  situated  forty  or  fifty  miles  above  bis 
residence,  immediately  on  the  Ohio  river;  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  the  report  reached  Wheeling,  that  the  Indians  had 
been  killed,  affiant  started  down  the  river  to  Middle  Island 
creek,  where  he  also  had  some  hands  engaged  in  making  im- 
provements, to  warn  them  of  the  danger  apprehended  by  the 
people  above,  and  to  bring  them  home;  and  that  when  be  left 
home  Captain  Cresap  was  at  his  house. 

“Affiant  further  states  that  he  was  called  on,  some  years  ago, 
by  some  person,  whose  name  he  does  not  now  remember,  but 
who  was  understood  to  be  the  agent,  or  as  acting  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  .Jefferson,  for  his  (affiant’s)  testimony  in  rela- 
tion to  the  murder  of  Logan's  family,  and  that  he  then  gave 
his  affidavit,  which,  in  substance,  was  the  same  as  the  fore-  , 
going.  Affiant  further  says  it  was  well  understood  and  believed 
on  the  frontier  at  that  time  that  the  persons  principally  en- 
gaged in  killing  said  Indians  were  Daniel  (.John?)  Sappington,  , 
Nathaniel  Tomlinson,  Daniel  Greathouse  and.  perhaps,  others; 
and  that  Captain  Cresap  was  never  charged  or  implicated  in 
the  report,  in  any  manner,  so  far  as  he  knows  or  believes,  in 
this  country,  until  after  the  publication  of  Jefferson's  ‘Notes 
on  Virginia.’  ” \ 

Neville  B.  Craig,  editor  of  the  Olden  Time,  a monthly  period-  j 
ical  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  historical  subjects,  published 
at  Pittsburgh  in  1846—17,  gave  this  matter  great  attention  and 
spared  no  pains  in  the  collection  of  documents  and  evidence  i 
that  would  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  In  the  January  > 
number,  1847,  he  presents  an  argument  which  we  deem  worthy  , 
of  reproducing  in  this  connection  : 

“ We  have  lately  been  favored  with  a copy  of  a very  curious  i 
little  book  entitled,  ‘A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Captain  Michael  i 
Cresap,’  by  John  .J.  Jacobs,  printed  at  Cumberland,  in  Mary-  J 
land.  It  is  intended  as  a defence  of  his  character  against  the 
charges  contained  in  the  celebrated  speech  att  ributed  to  Logan,  j 
in  Jefferson’s  Notes.  It  also  notices  this  affair,  which  Dodd- 
ridge places  at  Captina,  but  which  really  occurred  at  Grave 
creek.*  As  to  the  first  charge,  the  horrible  massacre  at  Yellow  ( 
creek,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  sustain  it.  Colonel 
Gibson,  Geo.  R.  Clark,  and  many  other  persons  whose  test i-  J 
mony  we  had  before  seen,  acquit  Cresap  of  any  connection  with 
that  outrage.  Mr.  Jacobs,  however,  brings  forward  the  testi- 
mony of  other  witnesses,  viz:  General  John  Minor,  Dr.  Wheeler,  ■ 
and  especially  Benjamin  Tomlinson,  who  was  at  Yellow  creek 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  all  of  whom  disprove  (’resap's  con-  ; 
nection  with  that  atrocious  affair.  As  to  the  murder  at  Grave  , 
creek,  Mr.  Jacobs  alleges  that  it  occurred  after  Connelly  had 
written  a circular,  warning  the  people  that  there  was  danger 
from  the  Indians,  after  the  murder  of  the  two  white  men  at 
Little  Beaver,  and  after  the  massacre  at  Yellow  creek.  He  also  I 
states  that  in  June,  1776,  when  Congress  required  Maryland  to 
raise  two  companies  of  riflemen  to  proceed  to  Boston,  Michael  , 
Cresap  was  the  first  captain  appointed,  and  soon  after  marched  j 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  He  arrived  at  Boston,  was  j 
soon  after  taken  sick,  started  for  home,  but  died  at  New  York 
on  the  18th  of  October,  1775,  aged  thirty-three  years.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  such  a circular  was  written  by  Connelly. 
Devereaiix  Smith,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Smith,  mentions  such  a 
letter,  and  states  that  Cresap  had  given  the  receipt  of  it  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  his  attack.  He  also  states  that  Cresap  gave 
the  killing  of  the  Indians  at  Little  Beaver  creek,  as  another 
reason,  ana  as  Smith  was  a contemporaneous  witness,  without 
interest  in  the  matter,  his  statement  is  entitled  to  belief.  But 
the  massacre  at  Yellow  creek,  we  think,  from  the  weight  of 
evidence,  followed,  not  preceded,  the  operations  of  Cresap,  near 
Wheeling. 

»Mr.  Jefferson  »lso  treats  the  affair  at  Captina  as  hasing  occurred  at  Grave  creek,  but  in  his 
map  accompanying  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  he  places  the  stream  which  he  calls  Grave  creek  on 
the  west  side  oi  the  Ohio,  at  the  location  of  the  Captina.  This  may  have  misled  Mr.  Craig. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Doddridge  and  other  authors  were  right  in  placing  it  at  Captina. 


“There  is  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  different  state- 
ments in  relation  to  the  use  of  Cresap's  name,  in  the  speeches 
usually  attributed  to  Logan. 

“Colonel  Gibson,  who  bore  the  speech  from  Logan  to  Bun- 
more,  makes  the  following  statement  under  oath,  that  after 
Logan  had  delivered  to  him  the  speech,  ‘he,’  the  deponent 
(Gibson),  ‘told  Logan  that  it  was  not  Col.  Cresap  who  had  mur- 
dered his  relations,  and  that  although  his  son,  Copt.  Michael 
Cresap,  was  with  the  party  who  killed  a Shawanese  chief  and 
other  Indians,  yet  lie  was  not  present  when  his  (Logan's)  rela- 
tives were  killed  at  Baker's,  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek.’ 
But  he  (Gibson)  does  not  say  whether  Logan  then  ordered  the 
name  of  Cresap  to  he  stricken  out.  Joseph  Tomlinson,  how- 
ever, who  was  present  when  the  speech  was  delivered  to  Dun- 
more,  states  that  he  heard  it  read  three  times,  first  by  Gibson 
and  twice  by  Dunmore,  and  that  the  name  of  Cresap  was  not 
mentioned  in  it. 

“Now  the  questions  arise:  ‘Did  Logan  strike  out  the  name 
of  Cresap,  when  Gibson  told  him  that  the  charge  against  him 
was  false?  Or  did  Gibson,  knowing  the  charge  to  he  false,  yet 
consent  to  carry  it  to  Dunmore  with  that  charge?’  He  had 
the  best  means  of  knowing  the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  and  to 
have  aided  in  giving  it  currency,  would  have  been  an  act  of 
baseness.  Tomlinson's  statement,  however,  must  exonerate 
Gibson  from  all  suspicion  of  such  conduct.  The  name  was  not 
in  t be  speech,  when  it  came  to  Dunmore's  band. 

" How  then  did  the  name  afterwards  get  into  the  speech 
again  ? 

“Jacobs,  in  his  notice  of  Cresap,  argues  that  Dunmore  had 
restored  the  name,  or.  a*  it  may  not  have  been  very  effectually 
erased,  and  some  person  copying  mav  have  chosen  to  introduce 
it.  Dunmore  was  a desperate  man.  He  was  willing  to  go  verv 
far  to  aid  his  country.  IB*  was  accused  by  men  of  high  stand- 
ing, such  as  Theodoriek  Bland,  of  exciting  the  Indians  against 
the  frontier;  of  regretting  Lewis'  success  at  Point  Pleasant; 
ami  of  hoping  for  a long  and  bloody  Indian  war.  His  coad- 
jutor, Connelly,  was  equally  desperate,  and  verv  hostile  to 
Cresap,  who  was  a whig.  So  that  there  was  an  inducement  for 
Dunmore  to  introduce  the  name  of  Cresap.  It  was  carrying  out 
the  very  game  of  which  he  was  accused.  It  was  calculated  to 
excite  the  Indians  against  those  who  were  favorable  to  the 
American  cause.  It  would  also  gratify  the  ill  feeling  of  Con- 
nellv  to  Cresap. 

“But  whether  the  name  was  re-introduced  by  mistake  or 
design,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cresap  was  innocent  of  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  brutal  outrage  at  Yellow  creek.” 


STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK — AN  INTEREST- 
ING STORY  OF  ItoRDER  WARFARE — CHESAP's  INNOCENCE  AS  TO 
THE  MINGO  MASSACRE. 


In  1768,  General  George  Rogers  Chirk,  who  was  conspicuously 
dentified  with  the  western  country  during  all  its  perilous 
imes,  wrote  to  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  giving  a complete  deserip- 
ion  of  tin*  events  immediately  anterior  to  the  murder  of  Lo- 
am’s family.  A statement  fro m such  a reliable  source  is 
vorthy  of  being  accepted  as  evidence  of  more  than  ordinary 
iceuracy  ami  value.  The  incidents  he  so  carefully  and  min- 
ltely  relates,  establishes  the  innocence  of  Cresap  in  reference  to 
lie  murder  of  Logan's  family  beyond  a doubt,  and  is  an  inter- 
“sting  story  of  the  border  times.  To  add  to  our  accumulation 
>f  evidence  upon  this  subject  we  make  the  following  extract: 
“ Th is  country  was  explored  in  1773.  A resolution  was 
'ormod  to  make  a settlement  the  spring  following,  and  the 
noutii  of  the  Little  Kanawha  was  appointed  the  place  of 
reneral  rendezvous,  in  order  to  descend  the  river  from  thence 
n a body.  Early  in  the  spring  the  Indians  had  done  some 
nisehief.  Reports  from  their  towns  were  alarming,  which  de- 
er red  many.  About  eighty  or  ninety  men  only  met  at  the 

I nfnil  rutarln'»i»/\no  li-lmt-o  1 .I  L.s  e/  A (]>IV8 


THE  ATTACK  BY  THE  INDIAN'S. 

“A  small  party  of  hunters,  that  lay  about  ten  miles  below 
us,  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  whom  the  hunters  beat  back, 
and  returned  to  camp.  This  and  many  other  circumstancesled 
us  to  believe,  that  the  Indians  were  determined  on  war.  The 
whole  party  was  enrolled  and  determined  to  execute  their  pro- 
ject of  forming  a settlement  in  Kentucky,  as  we  had  every 
necessary  store  that  could  be  thought  of.  An  Indian  town  called 
the  Horsehead  bottom,  on  the  Scioto  and  near  its  mouth,  lay 
nearly  in  our  way.  The  determination  was  to  cross  the  country 
and  surprise  it.  Who  was  to  command?  was  the  question.  H>ere 
were  but  few  among  us  that  had  experience  in  Indian  warfare, 
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and  they  were  such  that  we  did  not  choose  to  be  commanded 
by.  We  knew  of  Captain  Cresap  being:  on  the  river  about 
fifteen  miles  above  us,  with  some  hands,  settling  a plantation; 
and  that  he  had  concluded  to  follow  us  to  Kentucky  as  soon  as 
he  had  fixed  there  his  people.  We  also  knew  that  ho  had  been 
experienced  in  a former  war.  He  was  proposed;  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  send  for  him  to  command  the  party. 
Messengers  were  dispatched,  and  in  half  an  hour  returned  with 
Cresap.  He  had  heard  of  our  resolution  by  some  of  his  hunters, 
that  had  fallen  in  with  ours,  and  had  set  out  to  come  to  us. 

“ We  now  thought  our  army,  as  we  called  it,  complete,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians  sure.  A council  was  called,  and, 
to  our  astonishment,  our  intended  Commander-in-Chief  was  the 
person  that  dissuaded  us  from  the  enterprise.  He  said  that  ap- 
pearances were  very  suspicious,  but  there  was  no  certainty  of  a 
war.  That  if  we  made  the  attempt  proposed,  he  had  no  doubt 
of  success,  hut  a war  would,  at  any  rate,  lie  the  result,  and  that 
we  should  be  blamed  for  it;  and  perhaps  justly.  But  if  we 
were  determined  to  proceed,  he  would  lay  aside  all  considera- 
tions, send  to  his  camp  for  his  people,  and  share  our  fortunes. 

returning  to  wheeling. 

“He  was  then  asked  what  he  would  advise.  His  answer  was, 
that  we  should  return  to  Wheeling,  ns  a convenient  post,  to 
hear  what  was  going  forward.  That  a few  weeks  would  deter- 
mine. As  it  was  early  in  the  spring,  if  we  found  the  Indians 
were  not  disposed  for  war,  we  should  have  full  time  to  return, 
and  make  our  establishment  in  Kentucky.  This  was  adopted, 
and  in  two  hours  the  whole  were  under  way.  As  we  ascended 
the  river  we  met  Killbuek,  an  Indian  chief,  with  a small  party. 
We  had  a long  conference  with  him,  but  received  little  satis- 
faction as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Indians.  It  was  observed 
that  Cresap  did  not  come  to  this  conference,  but  kept  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  lie  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  trust 
himself  with  the  Indians.  That  Killbuek  had  frequently  at- 
tempted to  waylay  his  father  to  kill  him.  That  if  he  crossed 
the  river,  perhaps  his  fortitude  might  fail  him,  and  that  he 
might  put  Killbuek  to  death.  On  our  arrival  at  Wheeling, 
(the  country  being  pretty  well  settled  thereabouts,)  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  appeared  to  he  alarmed.  They  Hocked  to 
our  camp  from  every  direction ; and  all  that  we  could  sav  could 
not  keep  them  from  under  our  wings.  We  offered  to  cover  their 
neighborhood  with  scouts,  until  further  information,  if  thev 
would  return  to  their  plantations;  but  nothing  would  prevail. 
By  this  time  we  had  got  to  be  a formidable  party.  All  the 
hunters,  men  without  families,  etc.,  in  that  quarter,  had  joined 
ourtparty. 

WORD  FROM  PITTSBURGH. 

“Our  arrival  at  Wheeling  was  soon  known  at  Pittsburgh. 
The  whole  of  that  country,  at  that,  time,  being  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Virginia,  Dr.  Connelly  had  been  appointed  by  Dun- 
more,  captain  commandant  of  the  District,  which  was  called 
West  Augusta.  He,  learning  of  us,  sent  a message  addressed 
to  the  party,  letting  us  know  that  a war  was  to  be  apprehended, 
and  requesting  that  we  would  keep  our  position  for  a few  days, 
as  messages  had  been  sent  to  the  Indians,  and  a few  days  would 
determine  the  doubt.  The  answer  he  got  was,  that  we  had  no 
inclination  to  quit  our  quarters  for  some  time.  That  during 
our  stay  we  should  be  careful  that  the  enemy  should  not  harass 
the  neighborhood  that  we  lay  in.  But  before  this  answer  could 
reach  Pittsburgh,  he  sent  a second  express,  addressed  to  (’apt. 
Cresap,  as  the  most  influential  man  amongst  us,  informing  him 
that  the  messages  had  returned  from  the  Indians,  that  war  was 
inevitable,  and  begging  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
party,  to  get  them  to  cover  the  country  by  scouts  until  the  in- 
habitants could  fortify  themselves.  The  reception  of  this  letter 
was  the  epoch  of  open  hostilities  with  the  Indians.  A war 
post  was  planted,  a council  was  called,  and  the  letter  read  by 
Cresap,  all  the  Indian  traders  being  summoned  on  so  important 
an  occasion.  Action  was  had,  and  war  declared  in  the  most 
solemn  manner;  and  the  same  evening  two  scalps  were  brought 
into  camp. 

INDIANS  DISCOVERED. 

“The  next  day  some'eanoes  of  Indians  were  discovered  on 
the  river,  keeping  the  advantage  of  an  island  to  cover  them- 
selves from  our  view.  They  were  chased  fifteen  miles  down 
the  river  and  driven  ashore.  A battle  ensued;  a few  were 
wounded  on  both  sides;  one  Indian  only  taken  prisoner.  On 
examining  their  canoes  we  found  a considerable  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  other  warlike  stores.  On  our  return  to  camp 


a resolution  was  adopted  to  march  the  next  day  and  attack 
Logan’s  camp,  on  the  Ohio,  about  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling. 
We  did  march  about  five  miles,  and  then  halted  to  take  some 
refreshments.  Here  the  impropriety  of  executing  the  projected 
enterprise  was  argued.  The  conversation  was  brought  forward 
by  Cresap  himself.  It  was  generally  agreed  those  Indians  had 
no  hostile  intentions,  as  they  were  hunting,  and  their  party 
was  com  [wised  of  men,  women  and  children,  with  all  their  stuff 
with  them.  This  we  knew,  as  I,  myself,  and  others  present 
had  been  in  their  camp  about  four  weeks  past  on  our  descend- 
ing the  river  from  Pittsburgh.  In  short,  every  person  seemed 
to  detest  the  resolution  we  had  set  out  with.  We  returned  in 
the  evening,  decamped,  and  took  the  road  to  Redstone. 

“It  was  two  days  after  this  that  Logan’s  family  was  killed. 
And,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  it  was  viewed  as 
a horrid  murder.  From  Logan’s  hearing  of  Cresap  being  at 
the  head  of  this  party  on  the  river,  it  is  no  wonuer  that  he 
supposed  he  had  a hand  in  the  destruction  of  his  family.” 

In  concluding  his  letter,  Mr.  Clarke  says:  “What  I have  re- 
lated is  fact.  1 was  intimate  with  Cresap.  Logan  I was  better 
acquainted  with  at  that  time  than  any  other  Indian  in  the 
Western  country,  ('resap's  conduct  was  as  I have  related  it.” 

THE  TOMB  OF  MICHAEL  CRESAP. 

It  may  serve  to  round  off  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  by 
saying  that  after  the  termination  of  the  Dunmore  campaign, 
Captain  Cresap  at  once  took  an  active  part  in  defence  of  his 
country  in  the  opening  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  which  was 
| then  impending.  He  came  to  New  York  at  the  head  of  a com- 
j pany  of  Maryland  Riflemen  in  the  summer  of  1775 — the  first 
of  the  battalion  of  Riflemen  which  was  authorized  to  be  raised 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  first  of  that  historically 
great  body  of  men  which  subsequently  became  of  world-wide 
celebrity  as  the  Continental  army.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
New  York  whenjie  was  attacked  with  sickness,  and,  on  the 
18th  of  October,  of  that  year,  he  died,  without  having  gained 
the  laurels  that  doubtless  awaited  him,  had  he  lived  to  partici- 
pate in  the  struggle  for  his  country’s  liberty. 

The  visitor  of  Trinity  churchyard,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
who  shall  wander  among  the  tombs  in  that  ancient  resting- 
place  of  the  dead  of  old  New  York,  will  find  on  the  north  side 
of  that  celebrated  church  edifice,  and  within  twenty  feet  of  it, 
a heavy  brownstone  slab,  standing  with  its  face  toward  Broad- 
way, and  bearing  beneath  a very  rude  carving  of  a cherub,  the 
following  inscription: 

In  Memorv  of 
Michael  Cresap  First  Cap1 
Of  the  Rifle  Batalions 
And  Son  to  Col'  Thomas 
Cresap.  Who  Departed  this 
Life  October  the  18:  1775. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

LORD  IH'.NMORe’s  WAR — CRAWFORD  DESCENDS  THE  OHIO  TO  WHEEL- 
ING AND  GRAVE  CREEK  TO  WATCH  THE  SAVAGES — MAKES  A SEC- 
OND EXPEDITION  TO  WHEELING — ERECTION  OF  FORT  FINCASTI.E 
— ARRIVAL  OF  MAJOR  ANGUS  M’DONALD — A FORCE  OF  700  MEN 
AT  WHEELING — THE  WAKATOMICA  EXPEDITION — THE  DUNMORE 
CAMPAIGN — BATTLE  OF  POINT  PLEASANT — ARRIVAL  OF  DUNMORE 
AND  CRAWFORD  AT  WHEELING  WITH  1,200  MEN — DUNMORe’s 
CONDUCT — RECEIVES  ADVICES  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  AT  WHEEL- 
ING AND  DISPLAYS  TREACHERY  TOWARD  THE  COLONISTS — CAP- 
TAIN STUART’S  NARRATIVE  OF  GENERAL  LEWIS’  EXPEDITION — 
DUNMORE’S  TREACHERY — MURDER  OF  CORNSTALK,  AND  OTHER 
EVENTS. 

SN  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  given  at  great  length  the 
events  which  caused  the  sudden  uprising  of  the  Indians 
against  the  frontier  settlements  in  the  spring  of  1774,  and 
led  to  the  Shawanese  or  Lord  Dunmore  war. 

Those  alone  who  have  resided  upon  the  frontier  are  aware  of 
the  thrill  of  terror,  spread  by  such  an  event,  among  the  scat- 
tered inhabitants  of  the  border.  Anticipating  immediate  re- 
taliation, and  not  knowing  at  what  moment,  or  from  what 
quarter,  the  blow  may  come,  the  panic  spreads  with  the  rapidity 
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of  the  wind.  Bold  and  hardy  as  the  borderers  are,  when  trav- 
ersing the  forest  alone  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  when  assembled 
for  battle,  they  cannot,  at  the  first  rumor  of  an  Indian  war, 
avoid  quailing  under  the  anticipated  terrors  of  a sudden  inroad 
of  savage  hostility.  They  know  that  their  enemy  will  steal 
upon  them  in  the  night,  in  the  unguarded  hour  of  repose,  and 
that  the  innocent  child  and  helpless  female  will  derive  no  pro- 
tection from  their  sex  or  weakness;  and  they  shrink  at  the  idea 
of  a violated  fireside  and  a slaughtered  family.  The  man  who 
may  be  cool  when  his  own  life  alone  is  exposed  to  danger,  or 
whose  spirit  may  kindle  into  enthusiastic  gallantry,  amid  the 
animating  scenes  of  the  battlefield,  where  armed  men  are  his 
companions  and  his  foes,  becomes  panic-struck  at  the  contem- 
plation of  a merciless  warfare  which  shall  offer  his  dwelling  to 
the  firebrand  of  the  incendiary,  and  his  family  to  the  toma- 
hawk of  the  infuriated  savage. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  the  unadvised  and  criminal  acts  which 
we  have  related.  A sudden  consternation  pervaded  the  whole 
frontier.  A war  unwelcome,  unexpected,  and  for  which  they 
were  whollv  unprepared,  was  suddenly  precipitated  upon  them 
by  the  unbridled  passions  of  a few  lawless  men ; and  a foe 
always  quick  to  resent,  and  ever  eager  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
white  race,  was  roused  to  a revenge  which  he  would  not  delay 
in  obtaining.  The  settlers  began  to  remove  to  the  interior,  or 
collect  in  log  forts  hastily  erected  for  the  occasion.  Men  who 
had  acquired  homes  by  years  of  perilous  and  toilsome  labor, 
who  had  plied  the  axe  incessantly  in  clearing  away  the  im- 
mense trees  of  the  forest,  in  making  fences,  in  building  houses, 
in  disencumbering  the  land  of  its  tangled  thickets,  and  bring- 
ing it  into  culture— abandoned  all,  and  fled  in  precipitation  to 
places  of  safety.  In  every  path  might  be  seen  the  sturdy 
pioneer,  striding  hastily  forward,  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder, 
casting  wary  glances  into  each  suspicious  dell  and  covert;  and 
followed  by  a train  of  pack-horses,  burthened  with  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  such  moveables  as  could  be  transported  by  this 
mode  of  conveyance. 

After  a few  days  the  whole  scene  was  changed.  The  frontier 
so  lately  peaceful,  had  become  the  seat  of  war.  The  fields  of 
the  husbandman  were  ravaged  by  the  Indian;  the  cabins  were 
burned,  and  the  labor  of  many  vears  desolated.  The  few  set- 
tlers that  incautiously  remained  in  their  homes  were  slaugh 
tered,  or  with  difficulty  rescued  by  their  friends.  The  prudent 
men  whose  backs  had  lately  been  turned  upon  the  foe,  having 
placed  their  families  in  security,  were  now  seen  in  arms  either 
defending  the  rude  fortresses,  or  eagerly  scouring  the  wwds  in 
search  of  the  enemy.  However  reluctantly  they  had  been 
forced  into  the  war,  they  had  now  entered  into  the'spirit  of  the 
contest  ; the  inconveniences  they  had  suffered,  the  danger  of 

mw  e\  a,n<l  th,e  SIg,ht  of,  their  desolated  hearths  and 
blasted  fields,  had  awakened  in  their  bosoms  a hatred  not  less 

implacable  than  that  of  their  savage  foemen  1 

As  we  have  already  stated,  expresses  were' sent  to  Williams 
burg,  the  seat  of  government  of  Virginia  annm.r, 
commencement  of  hostilities,  and  a plan  was  !mI?r  ?i?  tho 
teed  to,  , campaign  again’.,  lh*  fe" 
mander  was  Gen.  Lewis,  of  Botetourt  countv  n.f  om' 
to  rendezvous  in  Greenbrier  county.  The  Earl  of  ), ,f°rccs  Were 
to  raise  another  army  to  be  assembled  at  Fort  Pit?  and  WM 
to  descend  the  river  to  Point  Pleasant  n,  , thence 

Kanawha.  feasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

A full  account  of  the  activity  of  Viririnis  „ ■ ■ 
sufficient  to  carry  the  war  into'  the  Indian™  ’S’n"  un  army 
expedition  of  General  Lewis,  is  given  in  the  nnt°/-and  of  th'e 
John  Stuart,  in  another  part  of  this  chanter  1Urratlve  of  Capt. 

As  it  required  considerable  time  to  raise  and 
force  and  convey  it  with  the  supplies  to  th  , WF”P  such  a 
much  individual  suffering  was  Stain  to  1 ’?t,er<  and  as 

avoidable  delay,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  / , r°m  the  «n- 
liminary  step  to  prevent  the  threaten,'  in  tako  some  pre- 
posed and  defenceless  portions  Of  tl.  pn  V asion  0f  the  OX 

The  most  feasible  plan  for  the  1"^' 
seemed  to  be  the  sending  of  an  advai!f  7"'™*  of  th>s  obieef 
country,  to  act  offensively  against  tv,  lnt°  the  In,/;  1 

federacy  of  the  tribes  cobid  be  h,'Um-  a cm 

straggling  parties  of  warriors  who  1 <lrivfi  home  1 

tions  against  the  defenceless  settlers  Comn‘itting  d?pre(ja! 

WILLIAM  CRAWFORD  DESCENDS  THE  n»xn 

men  TO  WATCH  THE  MOVEMENT"  — 

C.^tainTy  C,°’r  «•  com 


— the  Mingo, ‘S  and  the  Shawancse.  In  his  letter  to  Washing- 
ton of  the  8th  of  May,  1774.*  after  describing  the  killing  of  the 
Indians  at  Yellow  creek  and  elsewhere,  he  says: 

1 am  now  setting  out  for  Fort  Pitt  at  the  head  of  one  hun- 
dred men.  Many  others  are  to  meet  me  there  and  at  Wheeling, 
where  we  shall  wait  the  motions  of  the  Indians,  and  shall  act 
accordingly.  Wo  are  in  great  want  of  some  proper  person  to 
direct  us,  who  may  command — Mr.  Connelly,  who  now  com- 
mands, having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  people.  He  is 
unable  to  take  command  for  two  reasons;  one  is,  the  contra, fic- 
tion between  us  and  the  Pennsylvanians  ; and  the  other  that 
he  carries  matters  too  much  in  a military  wav,  and  is  notable 
to  go  through  with  it.  I have  some  hopes  that  we  may  still 
have  matters  settled  with  the  Indians  upon  a method  properly 
adopted  for  that  purmse."f 

In  this  first  expedition  of  Crawford's,  we  find  nothing  in  its 
results,  further  than  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  savages. 
In  his  letter  to  Washington  of  the  *th  of  June,  he  explains  that 
he  had  been  on  a scouting  party  as  low  as  Grave  creek,  saw  no 
signs  of  Indians,  hut  as  soon  as  he  returned,  they  had  crossed 
the  river  and  committed  the  depredations  on  Duiikard's  creek. 

CRAWFORD  AGAIN  ARRIVES  AT  WHEELING — ERECTION  OK  FORT  FIN- 
CASTLE — ARRIVAL  OK  MAJOR  M’PoN.U.D — 700  MEN  AT  WHEELING 
— THE  WAKATOMICA  EXPEDITION. 


force  of  two  hundred  men.! 
ford. 

The  movement  to  send  an  advance  army  into  the  Imli 

pcdVtL'm  k''  1 “‘,r  t"'VnS’  'S  knmvn  :i*  Wakatomiea « 

TiSr"  r™,Wv“us"1  at  Wheeling 

f,™,’  IS^'xmT  «!*■ a lrti 

tlmt  his  l.roth.  r,  William  Xraivl, ini'  K"”’  81,111 

jK-iiition  against  tl„.  1, „li,„,  " * < 

there  have  been  some  savages  t A x.  0 1 "’-v  tltart 

hourly  expect  them  to  Kn  i k-,.  ' 1,1  1 the  Monongahela.  V 

the  forks  of  Cheat  river,  which*  iL  . U‘!'n J'eoph*  up  abo 
from  me.  * * * r i,  ’ 7 1 about  twenty-five  mil 

fort  at  this  time,  ol'.-lw  v, i”,  pV-ople  i“ 

thcr  families  have  Bonn  ^1  l'v,lr  they  set 
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ceeded  to  organize  the  expedition  to  make  the  incursion  into 
the  Indian  country.  On  the  20th  of  July  he  left  Wheeling 
\yith  a force  of  about  four  hundred  men,  descending  the  Ohio  in 
boats  and  canoes  to  the  mouth  of  Captina,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded by  the  shortest  route  to  the  Indian  town  of  Wakatomica, 
near  where  Dresden,  Ohio,  now  stands.  Three  skillful  woods- 
men, Jonathan  Zane,  Thomas  Nicholson  and  Tady  Kelly,  ac- 
companied the  expedition  as  guides.* 

When  McDonald’s  force  neared  the  Indian  town,  it  met  and 
dispersed  a band  of  fifty  warriors,  killing  several  and  losing 
two,  with  eight  wounded.  On  reaching  the  town,  they  found 
it  deserted,  the  Indians  having  retreated  across  the  Muskingum 
river;  and  failing  to  draw  McDonald  into  an  ambuscade,  they 
sued  for  peace  and  sent  over  five  chiefs  as  hostages. 

The  army  then  crossed  the  river,  but  when  a negotiation  was 
begun,  the  Indians  asked  that  one  of  the  hostages  be  sent  for 
the  other  chiefs,  whose  presence  they  claimed  was  necessary  to 
ratify  a peace.  One  was  accordingly  released,  but  not  return- 
ing at  the  appointed  time  another  was  sent  on  the  same  errand, 
who  in  like  manner  failed  to  return.  McDonald  became  con- 
vinced of  their  treachery,  whereupon  he  burned  Wakatomica 
and  other  towns,  and  destroyed  their  crops;  and  being  then  in 
want  of  provisions  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  stops  to  Wheel- 
ing, taking  with  him  the  three  remaining  hostages,  who  were 
sent  to  Williamsburg. 

Being  out  of  provisions  before  they  left  the  Indian  towns, 
the  little  army  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  subsisting  on 
weeds,  an  ear  of  corn  per  man  each  day,  and  a scanty  supply 
of  game. 

While  McDonald  prosecuted  this  campaign,  Crawford  re- 
mained in  command  with  a portion-of  the  forces  at  Wheeling. 

No  sooner  had  this  army  withdrew  from  the  Indian  country 
than  the  savages,  in  small  bands,  invaded  and  attacked  the 
scattered  settlements,  spreading  terror  in  all  directions. 

The  settlers  fled  to  the  forts  and  block  houses,  but  many  were 
either  murdered  or  carried  into  captivity. 

THE  Dl'NMORE  CAMPAIGN — BATTLE  OF  POINT  PLEASANT. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  General  Lewis,  with  eleven  hun- 
dred men,  commenced  his  march  from  his  rendezvous  in  Green- 
briar,  for  Point  Pleasant,  distant  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
The  country  to  be  traversed  was  at  that  time  a trackless  desert, 
wholly  impassable  for  wheeled  carriages;  the  ammunition  and 
provisions  were  carried  on  pack-horses,  and  the  army,  led  by  a 
pilot  acquainted  with  the  passes  of  the  mountains  and  the 
Indian  pathways,  reached  Point  Pleasant  after  a laborious  march 
of  nineteen  days. 

Lord  Dunmore,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  General  Lewis, 
did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  it  was  not  until  after  a pain- 
ful delay  of  nine  days  that  lie  learned  bv  an  express  from  that 
nobleman  that  he  had  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  and 
marched  for  the  old  Chillicothe  town,  at  which  place  lie  in- 
structed General  Lewis  to  join  him. 

On  the  next  day  the  Virginia  troops  were  attacked  in  their 
camp  by  a numerous  body  of  Indians,  composed  of  the  Sliaw- 
anese,  Delaware,  Mingo  and  other  tribes.  General  Lewis,  keep- 
ing  a strong  reserve  in  camp,  pushed  forward  a detachment, 
under  Colonels  Charles  Lewis  and  Flemming,  who  met  the 
Indians  about  four  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  camp,  and 
formed  in  two  lines  for  their  reception;  The  battle  commenced 
a little  after  sunrise  by  a heavy  firing  from  the  Indians,  and  so 
vigorous  was  the  onset  that  tlie  advance  was  soon  driven  in 
upon  the  main  body.  Here  they  were  rallied,  reinforced,  and 
led  gallantly  back  to  their  former  position.  The  Indians  were 
now  driven  until  they  entrenched  themselves  behind  a line  of 
logs  and  trees,  extending  from  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  to  that  of 
the  Kanawha,  while  our  troops  occupied  the  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  The  brave  Virgin- 
ians thus  hemmed  in,  with  rivers  in  their  rear  and  on  either 
flank,  and  a vindictive  foe  strongly  entrenched  in  their  front, 
were  dependent  on  their  courage  alone  for  success.  Their  native 
gallantry,  ably  directed  by  the  military  skill  of  their  distin- 
guished leader,  proved  triumphant.  The  battle  was  kept  up 
with  great  vivacity,  and  with  little  change  of  position,  during 
the  whole  day,  and  at  sundown  the  discomfited  savages  retreated 
across  the  Ohio. 

The  loss  of  the  Virginians  in  this  sanguinary  battle,  was 
seventy-five  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  wounded.  Among 
the  killed  were  Colonel  Charles  Lewis,  Colonel  Fields,  Captains 
Buford,  Murray,  Ward,  Wilson,  and  McClenahan,  Lieutenants 


•A  better  swordiman  then  the  first  named  of  these  three,  perhaps  nerer  lired.— Witbsh. 


Allen,  Goldsby,  Dillon,  and  some  inferior  officers.  The  number 
of  Indians  engaged  was  never  ascertained,  but  it  was  rendered 
certain  that  their  loss  was  at  least  equal  to  ours.  They  were 
commanded  by  Cornstalk,  the  celebrated  chief  warrior  of  the 
Shawanese,  who  displayed  the  most  consummate  skill  and  bra- 
very. During  the  whole  of  the  day  his  voice  was  heard  vo- 
ciferating with  terrific  energy,  in  his  own  language:  “Be  strong! 
Be  strong!”  On  the  evening  preceding  the  battle,  he  had  pro- 
posed, in  council  with  his  confederates,  to  go  personally  to  the 
camp  of  General  Lewis,  to  negotiate  peace.  A majority  of  the 
warriors  voted  against  the  measure.  “Then,”  said  the  intrepid 
leader,  “since  you  are  resolved  to  fight,  you  shall  fight.  It  is 
likely  we  shall  have  hard  work  to-morrow;  but  if  any  warrior 
shall  attempt  to  run  away  from  the  battle,  I will  kill  him  with 
my  own  hand.”  It  is  said  that  he  literally  fulfilled  his  threat 
upon  one  of  his  followers. 

After  the  Indians  had  returned  to  the  Chillicothe  town,  Corn- 
stalk again  called  a council.  He  reminded  the  war  chiefs  of 
their  obstinacy  in  preventing  him  from  making  peace,  before 
the  fatal  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  and  asked:  What  shall  we 
do  now?  The  ‘Long  Knives'*  are  coming  upon  us  by  two 
routes.  Shall  we  turn  out  and  fight  them?”  All  were  silent, 
lie  again  addressed  them:  “Shall  we  kill  all  our  squaws  and 
children,  and  then  fight  until  we  are  all  killed  ourselves?” 
Again  a dead  silence  reigned  among  the  stern  leaders  of  the 
Indian  host.  He  rose  up,  with  the  dignity  of  one  who  felt  that 
he  had  discharged  his  duty,  and  striking  his  tomahawk  into  the 
war-post,  in  the  middle  of  the  council-house,  said:  “Since  you 
are  not  inclined  to  fight,  I will  go  and  make  peace.”  He  did  so. 


ARRIVAL  OF  DUNMORE  AND  CRAWFORD  AT  WHEELING  WITH  A 
FORCE  OF  TWELVE  HUNDRED  MEN. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lord  Dunmore  descended  the  river  with 
his  force  to  Wheeling,  where  he  arrived  on  the  80th  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  20th,  William  Crawford  wrote  to  Washington:  “I 
this  day  am  to  set  out  with  the  first  division  for  the  mouth  of 
Hockhocking,  and  there  to  erect  a post  on  vour  bottom,  where 
the  whole  of  the  troops  are  to  rendezvous.  From  there  they  are 
to  march  to  the  Shawanese  towns,  if  the  Indians  do  not  comply 
with  his  Lordship’s  terms.”  The  next  day  after  Dunmore ’s  ar- 
rival at  Wheeling,  Valentine  Crawford  wrote  to  Washington  as 
follows  : 

“ Fort  Fincasti.e,  October  1,  1774. 

“Dear  Sir: — In  the  hurry  of  my  business,  I have  just  time 
to  give  you  a line  or  two  by  Lord  Dunmore ’s  express,  to  let  you 
known  how  we  go  on  in  this  quarter  with  the  Indian  war, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

“His  Lordship  arrived  here  yesterday  with  about  twelve 


^Thb  Origin  of  Long  Knives. — This  was  a name  the  Indians  originally  applied  to  the 
Virginians,  and  after  the  revolutionary  war  are  said  to  have  used  the  phrase  to  designate 
Americans  generally.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  nttributed  by  most  authors  to  a thrilling 
incident  of  the  early  days  of  this  region,  recorded  by  Withers  as  follows: 

“In  the  fall  of  1738,  Thomas  Decker  and  some  others  commenced  a settlement  on  the  Mo- 
nongahela  rivor,  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  now  called  Decker’s  creek,  lu  the  ensuing  spring 
it  was  entirely  broken  up  by  a party  of  Delawares  and  Mingoes;  aud  the ‘greater  part  of  its 
Inhabitants  murdered. 

“There  was  at  this  time  at  Brownsville  a fort,  then  known  as  Redstone  fort,  under  the 
command  of  Capt  Paul.  One  of  Decker’s  party  escaped  from  the  Indians  who  destroyed  the 
settlement,  nnd  making  his  way  to  Fort  Redstone,  gave  to  its  commander  the  melancholy  In- 
telligence. The  garrison  being  too  weak  to  admit  of  sending  a detachment  in  pursuit,  Capt, 
Paul  dispatched  a runner  with  the  information  to  Capt.  John  Gibson,  then  stationed  at  Fort 
Pitt.  Leaving  the  fort  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Williamson,  Capt.  Gibson  set  out  with 
thirty  men  to  intercept  the  Indians  on  their  return  to  their  towns. 

“ In  consequents  of  the  distance  which  the  pursuers  had  to  go,  and  the  haste  with  which 
the  Indians  had  retreated,  the  expedition  .failed  in  its  object.  They,  however,  accidentally 
came’on  a party  sf  six  or  seven  Mingoes,  on  the  head  of  Cross  creek,  Ohio  (near  Steubenville ;) 
these  had  been  prowling  about  the  river,  below  Fort  Pitt,  seeking  an  opportunity  of  committing 
depredations.  As  Capt.  Gibson  passed  the  point  of  a small  knoll,  just  after  daybreak,  be 
came  unexpectedly  upon  them— some  of  them  were  lying  down;  the  others  were  sitting 
around  a fire,  making  thongs  of  green  hides.  Kiskepila,  or  Little  Eagle,  a Mingo  chief, 
headed  the  party.  As  soon  as  he  discovered  Capt.  Gibson,  he  raised  the  war  whoop  and  fired 
his  rifle— the  ball  passed  through  Gibson  s hunting  shirt  and  wounding  a soldier  just  behind 
him.  Gibson  sprang  forward,  and  swinging  his  sword  with  herculean  force  severed  the  head 
of  Little  Eagle  from  his  body— two  other  Indiaus  were  shot  down,  and  the  remainder  escaped 
to  their  towns  on  the  Muskingum. 

“ When  the  captives,  who  were  restored  under  the  treaty  of  1768,  came  in,  tboee  who  were 
at  the  Mingo  towns  when  the  remnant  of  Klskepila’s  party  returned,  stated  that  the  Indians 
represented  Gibson  as  having  cut  off  the  Little  Eagle’s  head  with  a tong  k*\fe.  Several  of 
the  white  persons  were  then  sacrificed  to  appease  the  manes  of  Kiskepila  ; and  a war  dance 
ensued,  accompanied  with  terrific  shouts  and  bitter  denunciations  of  revenge  on  ' the  Big 
Knife  warrior.1  This  name  was  soon  applied  to  the  Virginians  generally;  and  to  this  day 
they  are  known  among  the  northwestern  Indians  as  the  * J/ing  Knives,1  or  ‘ Big  Knife  nation. .'  ” 

There  are  some  difficulties  In  reconciling  the  date  of  this  incident  with  all  the  known  facts 
of  history.  De  Hass  and  some  other  writers  give  the  year  1779  as  the  date  of  the  occurrence. 
But  if  the  incident  gave  rise  to  the  Indian  use  of  the  significant  term  “ hong  Knives,11  it  cer- 
tainly occurred  long  prior  to  the  latter  date. 
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hundred  men,  seven  hundred  of  whom  came  by  water  with  his  ; 
Lordship,  and  five  hundred  came  under  my  brother  William,  ' 
by  land,  with  the  bullocks.  His  Lordship  has  sent  him  with  | 
five  hundred  men,  fifty  pack-horses,  and  two  hundred  bullocks,  , 
to  meet  Colonel  Lewis  at  the  mouth  of  Hockhocking,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha.  He  is  to  build  a stockade  fort,  | 
or  a large  block-house,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  one  of  your  | 
bottoms,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  His  Lordship  is  to 
go  by  water  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  in  a few  days.  We  were 
in  hopes  of  a peace  being  concluded  between  his  Lordship  and 
the  Indians;  out  on  Wednesday  morning  last  there  were  mur- 
dered by  the  savages  one  man  and  his  wife  and  several  prison- 
ers taken,  on  Ten-mile  creek.  This  alarmed  his  Lordship 
much,  as  the  Indians  had  been  peaceable  for  some  time,  and 
some  of  the  defiant  nations  had  met  him  at  Fort  Dunmore,* 
promising  to  meet  him  again  at  the  mouth  of  Hockhocking  to 
accommodate  a peace,!  which  we  all  hope  for,  if  we  can  get  it 
on  good  terms,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  assist  you  in 
relieving  the  poor,  distressed  Bostonians — if  the  report  here  is 
true,  that  General  Gage  has  bombarded  the  city  of  Boston.  . 
This  is  a most  alarming  circumstance,  and  calls  on  every  friend  I 
of  the  liberty  of  his  country  to  exert  himself  at  this  time  in  its 
cause.” 

William  Crawford,  on  this  occasion,  made  his  third  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians.  He  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major,  and  after  arriving  at  Wheeling  with  his  five  hundred 
men, descended  the  river  in  boats  and  reached  his  destination 
in  safety,  but  did  not  erect  a fort  on  Washington's  land,  on  the  | 
east  side  of  the  Ohio,  but  crossed  it  and  commenced  a stockade 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hockhocking,  which  was  called  Fort 
Gower.  Dunmore  remained  a few  days  longer  at  Wheeling  and 
then  proceeded  down  the  river  with  his  seven  hundred  men, 
using  for  their  transportation  about  one  hundred  canoes,  a few 
keel  boats,  and  some  pirogues.  He  joined  Crawford  at  the  ■ 
mouth  of  the  Hockhocking,  from  which  place  lie  marched  to  a | 
point  within  eight  miles  of  Chillicothe,  on  the  Scioto.  Here  1 
the  army  halted,  and  threw  up  entrenchments  of  fallen  trees  1 
and  earth,  which  included  about  twelve  acres,  with  an  enclosure 
of  strong  breast  works  in  the  centre, containing  about  one  acre,  j 
The  latter,  as  an  early  writer  significantly  remarks.  ••  was  the 
citadel  which  contained  the  marquees  of  the  Earl  and  his  sti-  1 
perior  officers.’'];  j 

Before  the  army  reached  this  place,  the  Indian  chiefs  had 
sent  several  messages,  sueing  for  peace,  which  Lord  Dunmore  i 
resolved  to  grant.  He  therefore  ordered  General  Lewis  to  re- 
treat. The  brave  Virginian,  disregarding  his  mandate,  eon-  | 
tinued  his  march  until  he  joined  his  superior,  when  the  order  i 
was  repeated  and  obeyed.  The  troops  were  greatly  chagrined  at  I 
this  termination  of  a campaign  which  had  thus  far  been  sue-  i 
cessful.  The  murder  of  some  of  their  relatives  anil  friends,  and  J 
the  loss  of  many  of  their  brave  companions  in  the  recent  bat- 
tle, had  kindled  a desire  for  revenge,  which  they  were  disposed 
to  indulge  by  the  destruction  of  all  the  Indian  towns  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Scioto. 

DUNMORE’s  CONDUCT — RECEIVES  ADVICES  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AT  WHEELING  AND  DISPLAYS  TREACHERY  TOWARDS  THE  COL- 
ONISTS. 

The  order  of  Dunmore  was  therefore  obeyed  with  indignation 
and  regret,  and  Lewis  retired  towards  Virginia,  while  the  Earl 
remained  with  his  army  to  treat  with  the  Indians. 

On  this  occasion  every  precaution  was  used  to  guard  against 
treachery,  and  only  a limited  number  of  chiefs  with  a few  war- 
riors, were  permitted  to  enter  the  fortified  encampment.  Corn- 
stalk opened  the  discussion  by  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  i 
boldly  charged  the  whites  with  having  provoked  the  war  by 
the  murders  at  C’aptina  and  Yellow  creeks;  and  is  said  to  have 
spoken  with  such  vehemence  that  he  was  heard  over  the  whole 
camp. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Logan  sent  Lord  Dunmore  the 
speech  which  has  rendered  his  name  so  celebrated. 

On  the  4th  day  of  December,  1774,  Lord  Dunmore  returned 
to  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  from  his  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  who  were  humbled  into  the  necessity  of  soliciting 


•Fort  Pitt  III  named  Fort  Dunmore  alter  it  was  taken  possession  ol  by  Connelly,  in  honor 
of  Goiernor  Dunmore.  But  the  old  name  was  fully  restored  when  his  Lordship  became 
odious  to  the  Virginia  patriots. 

fin  September,  while  Dunmore  was  at  Pittsburgh,  be  succeeded  in  getUng  together  at  that 
point  a lew  Indians  of  the  different  nations  to  hold  a treaty  with  them.  They  agreed  to  meet 
him  as  stated  in  this  letter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hockhocking  “ to  accommodate  a peace.” 
{Doddiidge. 


peace,  and  who  delivered  up  hostages  for  the  assurance  of  their 
promises.  A treaty  was  ratified  confining  the  Indians'  power 
to  the  north  and  west  bank  of  the  Ohio.  So  imjiortant  did  the 
House  of  Burgesses  consider  the  treaty  that  they  not  only  pajfi 
a just  tribute  to  the  brave  men  who  fell  in  the  memorable 
battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  but  in  May,  1775,  passed 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Dunmore,  and  t ho  officers  and  soldiers 
under  bis  command,  for  “their  noble  and  spirited  conduct  in 
the  expedition;”  complimenting  him  for  bis  attention  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  colony,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  resolution  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Dunmore,  bv  the  convention  of  delegates  and  corjiorations  of 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  for  his  conduct  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Indians,  yet  the  facts  show  that  it  was  owing  to  the  hard 
earned  victory  of  General  Lewis,  at  Point  Pleasant,  over  the 
united  Indian  army,  unaided  by  the  promised  eo-operation  of 
Lord  Dunmore,  that  brought  the  Indians  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  plan  of  operations  adopted  by  the  Indians  in  this  war, 
shows  (dearly  that  Cornstalk,  the  war  chief  of  the  Shawanese, 
and  his  confederates  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  foresight 
and  skill,  noeessary  for  making  the  most  prudent  military  ar- 
rangement, for  obtaining  success  and  victory.  At  an  early 
period  they  obtained  intelligence  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
against  them  concerted  between  Lord  Dunmore  and  General 
Lewis.  With  a view,  therefore,  to  attack  the  forces  of  these 
commanders  separately,  they  speedily  collected  their  war- 
riors, and  by  forced  marches  reached  the  Point,  before  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  the  troops  under  Lord  Dunmore.  Such  was 
the  secrecy  with  which  they  assembled  their  forces  at  Point 
Pleasant,  that  General  Lewis  knew  notliingof  the  Indian  army, 
until  a few  minutes  before  the  commencement  of  the  battle. 
Corn-talk,  the  Indian  commander,  bad  so  arranged  his  plan  of 
attack  as  to  leave  General  Lew  is  no  chance  for  retreat,  aud  so 
well  managed  was  the  assault,  that  if  the  brave  and  crafty  war- 
rior bad  commanded  a little  larger  force  the  whole  army  of 
General  Lewis  would  have  been  cut  otfi  If  Dunmore  had  co- 
operated.as  be  bad  promised,  the  peril  would  have  been  avoided, 
and  many  valuable  lives  would  have  been  saved. 

Had  the  armv  of  General  Lewis  been  defeated,  that  of  Lord 
Dunmore,  consisting  of  little  more  than  one  thousand  men 
would  probably  have  shared  the  same  fate.  Venturing  too  far 
into  the  Indian  country,  with  too  small  a number,  and  with 
munitions  of  war  inadequate  to  sustain  a contest  with  the 
united  force  of  a number  of  Indian  nations  Hushed  with  victory 
and  fighting  in  defence  of  their  own  homes.  Lord  Dunmore 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  concluded  the  peace,  which 
the  bravery  of  General  Lewis  and  his  gallant  army  had  con- 
qeiired  at  Point  Pleasant. 

It  was  the  general  belief  among  the  officers  of  the  army  of 
the  colonists,  that  Lord  Dunmore  received,  while  at  Wheeling 
advices  from  the  British  Government  of  the  probability  of  the 
approaching  war.  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  from  Great  Britain;  and  that  afterwards,  all  his  meas- 
ures in  reference  to  the  Indians,  had  for  their  ultimate  object, 
an  alliance  with  the  savages  for  aid  to  the  mother  country  in 
the  contest  with  the  colonies.  This  supposition  accounts  for 
bis  not  forming  a junction  with  the  army  of  General  Lewis,  at 
Point  Pleasant,  'i’his  deviation  from  the  original  plan  of  the 
campaign,  put  in  jeopardy  the  army  of  General  Lewis,  and 
well  nigh  occasioned  its  total  destruction.  The  conduct,  too, 
of  Lord  Dunmore,  at  the  treaty,  showed  a good  understanding 
between  him  and  the  Indian  chiefs.  lie  did  not  suffer  the  army 
of  Lewis  to  form  a junction  with  bis  own,  but  sent  them  back 
before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  thus  risking  the  safety  of  his 
own  forces;  for  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  the  Indian  warriors 
were  about  his  camp,  in  force  sufficient  to  have  intercepted  bis 
retreat  and  destroyed  his  whole  armv. 

The  treaty  was,  however,  entered  into  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1774.  about  six  months  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  at  Lexington,  and  the  disastrous  war 
of  Lord  Dunmore  with  the  Indians,  was  brought  to  a close.  It 
began  in  the  wanton  and  unprovoked  murders  of  the  Indians 
at  Captina  and  Yellow  creek,  and  ended  with  an  awlul  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  property’ to  the  demon  of  revenge.  On  the  part 
of  the  whites,  they  obtained,  at  the  treaty,  a cessation  of  Hos- 
tilities, and  a surrender  of  prisoners,  and*  nothing  more. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  said  upon  these  events,  we  deem 
it  worthy  to  give  in  this  connection  the  original  account  of 
them,  as  recorded  byr  Captain  John  Stuart,  a participant  in  the 
scenes  narrated,  entirely  reliable  and  authentic; 
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NARRATIVE  BY  CAPTAIN  JOHN  STUART  OF  GENERAL  ANDREW  LEWIS’ 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS  IN  1774 — BATTLE  OF  POINT  j 

PLEASANT — TREACHERY  OF  LORD  DUNMOKE — BREAKING  OUT  OF  j 

THE  REVOLUTION — SUBSEQUENT  MURDER  OF  CORNSTALK. 

Preliminary  Note. — The  subjoined  sketch  of  the  expedition 
which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  the  Virginia  colonists  with 
the  Indians  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1774,  was 
written  by  Captain  John  Stuart,  who  was  a prominent  actor  in 
the  thrilling  events  which  marked  that  memorable  pre-re volu-  I 
tionary  struggle.  The  original  manuscript  of  this  sketch, 
which'  bears  the  marks  of  age,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
gentleman  of  Salem,  Virginia,  who  gives  assurance  that  it  is 
the  genuine  narrative  penned  or  dictated  by  Capt.  Stuart  him- 
self. We  give  it  literatim,  except  as  to  a few  corrections  in  or- 
thography and  punctuation.  All  the  accounts  of  this  expe- 
dition and  battle  in  the  historical  publications  of  the  country 
are  based  upon  this  narrative  of  Capt.  Stuart. 

Although  General  Andrew  Lewis,  “the  hereof  Point  Pleas- 
ant,” as  he  has  justly  been  designated,  was  a leading  actor  in 
the  events  in  which  he  figured,  fame  has  trumpeted  to  the 
world  his  brave  exploits  with  feebler  tone  than  the  deeds  of 
many  other  heroes  of  lesser  note.  History  has  been  satisfied 
with  a few’  fragmentary  allusions  to  some  salient  incidents  in 
his  military  career.  Yet  these  few  are  of  such  a striking  char- 
acter that,  like  the  sententious  aphorisms  of  ancient  Grecian 
sages,  or  the  renowned  deeds  of  Spartan  and  Roman  valor,  they 
have  been  crystalized  into  historic  gems  which  adorn  the  pages 
of  history  with  no  doubtful  lustre. 

captain  stuart’s  narrative. 

“ In  the  spring  of  1774,  General  Lewis  represented  the  county 
of  Botetourt  for  the  Assembly,  and  his  brother,  Col.  Charles 
Lewis,  represented  the  county  of  Augusta  at  Williamsburg, 
which  was  then  the  capital  of  our  Government.  During  the 
sitting  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  the 
Government  received  intelligence  of  the  hostile  appearances  of 
the  Indians,  who  had  fallen  on  the  traders  in  the  nation,  and 
put  them  all  to  death,  and  w’ere  making  other  arrangements  for 
the  war. 

“General  Lewis  and  his  brother  Charles  sent  an  express  im- 
mediately to  the  frontier  settlements  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties, requesting  them  to  put  themselves  in  a position  of  de- 
fence. They  had,  each,  the  command  of  the  militia  in  their 
counties  at  that  time.  And  I was  ordered  by  General  Lewis  to 
send  out  some  scouts  to  watch  the  ivar-path  beyond  the  settle- 
ments lately  made  in  Greenbrier,  which  had  re-commenced  in 
the  year  1769.  We  were  few  in  number,  and  in  no  condition  to 
oppose  an  attack  from  any  considerable  force.  But  succor  was 
promised  us  as  soon  as  they  could  arrive  from  the  Assembly; 
and  in  the  meantime  arrangements  were  made  for  the  carrying 
on  of  an  expedition  against  the  Shawancse,  between  the  Earl  of 
Dunmore,  w’ho  was  then  Governorof  Virginia,  and  the  Lewises 
before  they  left  Williamsburg;  the  Governor  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  northern  division  of  an  army  of  volunteer  militia, 
or  otherwise  draughts,  to  be  collected  from  the  counties  of  Frede- 
rick, Shenandoah,  and  the  settlements  towards  Fort  Pitt;  Gen. 
Lewis  to  have  the  command  of  a southern  division  of  like 
troops,  collected  from  the  counties  of  Augusta,  Botetourt,  and 
the  adjacent  counties  below  the  Blue  Ridge. 

“Col.  Charles  I .lewis  was  to  command  the  Augusta  troops  and 
Col.  William  Fleming  the  Botetourt  troops  under  Gen.  Lewis. 
The  Governor  was  to  take  his  route  by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  General  Lewis  down  the  Kanaivha;  the  whole  armies  to 
assemble  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  on  the  Ohio 
river. 

“General  Lewis’  army  assembled  in  Greenbrier,  at  Camp 
Union  (near  Lewisburg),  about  the  4th  of  September,  1774, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  eleven  hundred  men,  and  proceeded 
from  thence  on  their  march,  on  the  11th  day  of  said  month. 
The  captains  commanding  the  Augusta  volunteers  were  Capt. 
George  Mathews,  Capt.  Alexander  MeClanaghan,  Capt.  John 
Dickeson,  Capt.  John  Lewis,  Capt.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Capt. 
William  Naul,  Capt.  Joseph  Haynes  and  Capt.  Samuel  Wilson. 
They  commanding  the  Botetourt  companies  were  Capt.  Matthew 
Arbuckle,  Capt.  John  Murray,  Capt.  John  Lewis,  Capt.  James 
Robinson,  Capt.  Robert  MeClanaghan,  Capt.  James  Ward  and 
Capt.  John  Stuart.*  In  the  course  of  that  summer  and  not 
long  after  we  received  notice  of  the  hostile  appearance  of  the 
Indians,  they  came  up  the  Kanawha  and  killed  Walter  Kelley. 


*Thla  Capt,  John  Stuart  waa  tba  author  of  this  narrative. 
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“Kelley  had  begun  a settlement  about  twelve  miles  below 
the  great  falls  when  they  made  the  attack  and  Col.  John  fields, 
of  Culpepper  county,  was  at  Kelley’s  about  to  make  some  sur- 
veys on  military  claims,  or  otherwise. 

“He  had  with  him  several  of  his  neighbors  and  one  or  two 
negroes.  I had  sent  an  express  to  them  with  advice  to  remove 
immediately,  as  it  was  apprehended  the  Indians  were  about  to 
break  out,  and  that  they  were  in  great  danger.  Kelley,  who  I 
believe  was  a fugitive  from  the  buck  parts  of  South  Carolina, 
and  of  ahold  and  intrepid  disposition,  received  my  intelligence 
with  caution,  and  sent  off  his  family  and  stock  lor  Greenbrier 
with  his  brother,  a young  man  of  equally  suspicious  character. 
But  Fields,  trusting  more  to  his  own  consequence  and  better 
knowledge  of  public  facts,  endeavored  to  persuade  Kelley  that 
there  was  no  danger,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  had  before  been 
heard  of,  and  our  Greenbrier  intelligence  was  not  worth 
noticing.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  before  Kelley’s 
brother  and  family  had  got  out'of  hearing  of  the  guns,  the  In- 
! dians  came  on  Kelley  and  Fields,  where  they  were  taking 
leather  from  a tan  trough,  at  a small  distance  from  the  cabin, 
tired  on  them  and  killed  Kelley  on  the  sjsit.  Fields  ran  into 
the  cabin  where  their  guns  were  all  unloaded.  He  picked  up 
one,  and  recollecting  that  it  was  not  charged,  ran  out  of  the 
house  into  a corn  field  within  a few  steps  of  the  door,  and  left 
his  negro  girl  and  Scotch  hoy  crying  at  the  door.  The  boy  was 
killed  and  the  girl  carried  off.  Fields  made  his  escape,  but 
never  saw  an  Indian.  Kelley’s  brother  gave  information  that 
he  heard  guns  fired  soon  after  he  started  with  his  family,  and 
expected  his  brother  and  Col.  Fields  were  killed.  I offered  to 
go  and  see  what  was  the  consequence;  raised  about  ten  or 
fifteen  men,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to  the  Kanawha,  about 
ten  miles,  when  I met  Col.  Fields  naked,  except  his  shirt.  His 
limbs  were  grievously  lacerated  with  briers  and  brush,  his 
body  worn  down  with  fatigue  and  cold,  having  run  in  that  con- 
dition from  the  Kanawha,  upwards  of  eighty  miles,  through  the 
woods.  He  was  then,  I guess,  upwards  of  fifty  years  old,  but  of 
a hardy,  strong  constitution.  He  was  afterwards  killed  in  the 
battle  on  the  10th  of  October  following.  But  a fatality  pursued 
the  family  of  Kelley,  for  the  Indians  came  to  Greenbrier,  on 
Muddy  creek,  and  killed  young  Kelley  and  took  his  niece 
prisoner  about  three  weeks  after  they  had  killed  her  father. 

“About  this  time  the  disputes  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  colonies  began  to  run  high,  on  account  of  the  du- 
ties laid  upon  tea  imported  to  this  country,  and  much  suspicion 
was  entertained  that  the  Indians  were  urged  by  the  British 
agents  to  begin  a war  upon  us,  and  to  kill  the  traders  then  in 
the  Nation.  However  that  might  be,  facts  afterwards  corrobo- 
rated those  suspicions.  The  mouth  of  the  great  Kanawha  is 
distant  from  Camp  Union  about  160  miles,  the  way  mountain- 
ous and  rugged.  At  the  time  we  commenced  our  march,  no 
track  or  path  was  made  and  but  few  white  men  had  ever  seen 
the  place.  Our  principal  pilot  was  Capt.  Matthew  Arbuckle; 
our  breadstuff  was  packed  upon  horses,  and  droves  of  cattle  fur- 
nished our  meat,  of  which  we  had  a plentiful  supply,  as  droves 
of  cattle  and  pack-horses  came  in  succession  after  us,  but  we 
went  on  expeditiously  under  every  disadvantage,  and  ar- 
rived at  Point  Pleasant  about  the  first  of  October,  where  we  ex- 
pected the  Earl  of  Dunmore  would  meet  us  with  his  army; 
who  was  to  have  come  down  the  river  from  Fort  Pitt,  as  was 
previously  determined  between  the  commanders.  But  in  this 
expectation  we  were  greatly  disappointed,  for  his  lordship  pur- 
sued a different  route,  and  had  taken  his  march  from  Pittsburgh 
by  land  towards  the  Shawanese  towns.  General  Lewis  finding 
himself  disappointed  in  meeting  the  governor  and  hisarmv  at 
Point  Pleasant,  dispatched  two  scouts  up  the  river,  by  land,  to 
Fort  Pitt,  to  endeavor  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  disappointment, 
and  our  army  remained  encamped  to  await  their  return.  Be- 
fore we  marched  from  Camp  Union  we  were  joined  by  Col. 
John  Field,  with  a company  of  men  from  Culpepper,  and'  Capt. 
Thomas  Buford,  from  Bedford  county,  also  three  other  companies 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Evan’ Shelby,  Capt.  William  Rus- 
sell and  Capt.  Harbcrt,  from  Holston  (now  Washington  county.) 
These  troops  were  to  compose  a division  commanded  by  Col. 
William  Christian,  who  was  then  convening  more  men  in 
that  quarter  of  the  country,  with  a view  of  pursuing  us  to  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Kanawha,  where  the  whole  army  were  ex- 
pected to  meet  and  proceed  from  thence  to  the  Shawanese 
towns.  The  last  mentioned  five  companies  completed  our  army 
to  eleven  hundred  men.  During  the  time  our  scouts  were  going 
expressly  up  the  river  to  Fort  Pitt,  the  governor  had  dispatched 
three  men,  lately  traders  among  the  Indians  down  the  river, 
expressly  to  General  Lewis,  to  inform  him  of  his  new  plan  and 
the  route  he  was  about  to  take,  with  instructions  to  pursue  on 
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our  march  to  the  Shawanese  towns,  where  he  expected  to  as- 
semble with  us,  but  what  calculations  he  might  have  made  for 
delay  or  other  disappointments  that  might  happen  to  two 
armies  under  so  long  and  difficult  a march  through  a trackless 
wilderness  I never  could  guess;  or  how  he  could  suppose  they 
would  assemble  at  a conjuncture  so  critical  as  the  business  then 
in  question  required,  was  never  known  to  any  one.  The  gover- 
nor’s express  arrived  at  our  encampment  on  Sunday,  the  9th 
day  of  October,  and  on  that  day  it  was  my  lot  to  command  the 
guard.  One  of  the  men  was  of  the  name  of  McCullough,  with 
whom  I had  made  some  acquaintance  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
year  1766,  at  the  Indian  Queen,  where  we  both  happened  to 
lodge.  This  man,  supposing  I was  in  Lewis’  army,  inquired  and 
was  told  I was  on  guard.  He  made  it  his  business  to  visit  me 
and  renew  our  acquaintance,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion Iliad  with  him  he  informed  me  that  he  had  recently  left 
the  Shawanese  towns  and  gone  to  the  governor’s  camp,  which 
made  me  desirous  to  know  his  opinion  of  our  expected  success 
to  subdue  the  Indians,  and  whether  he  thought  they  would  be 
presumptious  enough  to  otter  to  fight  us,  as  we  supposed 
we  had  a force  superior  to  anything  they  could  oppose  to 
us.  He  answered:  “Ah!  they  will  give  you  grinders,  and  that 
before  long,”  and  repeating  it  over  again  with  an  oath,  swore 
we  would  get  grinders  very  soon.  I believe  he  and  his  com- 
panions left  our  camp  that  evening  to  return  to  the  governor’s 
camp;  and  the  next  morning  two  young  men  set  out  very  early 
to  hunt  for  deer.  They  happened  to  ramble  up  tin-  river  two  or 
three  miles,  and  on  a sudden  fell  on  the  Indian  camp,  who  had 
crossed  the  river  on  the  evening  before,  and  was  just  about  fix- 
ing for  battle.  They  discovered  the  young  men  and  fired  upon 
them;  one  was  killed,  the  other  escaped  and  got  into  the  camp 
just  before  sunrise.  He  stopped  before  my  tent,  and  I dis- 
covered a number  of  men  collecting  around  him  as  I lay  in  bed. 

“I  jumped  up  and  approached  him,  to  know  what  was  the 
alarm,  when  I heard  him  declare  he  saw  above  five  acres  of 
land  covered  with  Indians,  as  thick  as  one  could  stand  beside 
another.  General  Lewis  immediately  ordered  a detachment  of 
Augusta  troops,  under  his  brother  Charles  Lewis,  and  another 
detachment  of  Botetourt  troops,  under  Col.  William  Fleming. 
These  were  composed  of  the  companies  commanded  by  the 
eldest  captains,  and  the  junior  captains  were  ordered  to  stay  in 
camp  and  aid  the  others  as  occasion  might  require.  The  de- 
tachments marched  out  in  two  lines  and  met  the  Indians  in 
the  same  order  of  march,  about  four  hundred  yards  from  our 
camp  and  in  sight  of  the  guard.  The  Indians  made  the  first 
fire  and  killed  both  scouts  in  front  of  the  lines  just  as  the  sun 
was  rising.  A very  heavy  fire  soon  commenced  and  Col.  Lewis 
was  mortally  wounded,  but  walked  into  the  camp  and  died  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  observing  to  Col.  Charles  Lewis  with 
his  last  words:  ‘I  have  sent  one  of  the  enemy  to  eternity  be- 
fore me.’  During  his  life  it  was  his  lot  to  have  frequent  skir- 
mishes with  the  Indians,  in  which  he  was  always  successful, 
and  gained  much  applause  for  his  intrepidity,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  troops.  Col.  Fleming  was  also  wounded,  anti 
our  men  had  given  way  some  distance  before  they  were  rein- 
forced by  other  companies  issuing  in  succession  from  the  camp, 
when  the  Indians  in  turn  had  to  retreat  until  they  had  formed 
a line  behind  logs  and  trees  across  from  the  bank  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  banks  of  the  Kanawha,  and  kept  up  their  fire  t ill  sunset. 

“The  Indians  were  exceedingly  active  in  concealing  their 
dead  that  were  killed,  and  I saw  a young  man  draw  out  three 
that  were  covered  with  leaves  beside  a large  log,  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle.  Col.  Christian  came  with  troops  to  our  cam)) 
that  night  about  eleven  o’clock;  General  Lewis  having  dis- 
patched a messenger  up  the  Kanawha  to  give  him  notice  we 
were  engaged,  and  to  hasten  his  march  to  our  assistance.  He 
brought  about  three  hundred  men  with  him,  and  marched  out 
early  the  next  morning  over  the  battle  ground,  and  found 
twenty-one  of  the  enemy  slain  on  the  ground  and  twelve  more 
W'ere  afterwards  found,  all  concealed  in  one  place,  and  the 
Indians  confessed  they  had  thrown  a number  into  the  river  in 
time  of  the  battle.  So  that  it  is  possible  the  slain  on  both 
sides  are  about  equal.  We  had  twenty-five  killed  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  wounded.  The  Indians  were  headed  by  their 
chief  the  Cornstalk  warrior,  who,  in  his  plan  of  march  and 
retreat  displayed  great  military  skill.  Amongst  the  slain  on 
our  side  were  Col.  Charles  Lewis,  Col.  John  Field,  Capt.  Buford, 
Capt.  Murray,  Capt.  Ward,  Capt.  Wilson,  Capt.  Robert  McClan- 
aghan,  Lieut.  Allen,  Lieut.  Goldsby,  Lieut.  Dillon  and  other 
subaltern  officers. 

“Col.  Field  had  raised  his  company  as  I believe  under  no 
particular  instructions,  and  seemed  from  the  time  he  joined  our 
army  at  camp  Union,  to  assume  an  independence,  not  subject 


to  the  control  of  others.  His  claims  to  such  privileges  might 
have  risen  from  some  former  military  service,  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  which  entitled  him  to  a rank  that  ought  to  re- 
lieve him  from  being  subject  to  control  by  volunteer  command- 
ers, and  when  we  marched  from  camp  Union  he  took  a separate 
route,  iind  on  the  third  day  after  our  departure  two  of  his  men 
of  the  name  of  Coward  and  Clay,  who  left  the  company  to  look 
for  deer  for  provisions  as  they  marched,  fell  in  with  two’  Indians 
on  the  waters  of  the  little  Meadows.  As  Clay  passed  round  the 
root  of  a large  log  under  which  one  of  the  Indians  was  con- 
cealed, he  killed  Clay,  and  running  up  to  scalp  him,  Coward 
killed  him,  being  at  some  distance  behind  Clay.  They  both 
fell  together  on  the  same  spot.  The  other  Indian  fled  and 
j passed  our  scouts  unharmed.  A bundle  of  ropes  was  found  where 
they  killed  Clay,  which  manifested  their  intention  was  to  steal 
, horses.  Col.  Field  joined  us  again  that  evening  and  separated 
, no  more  until  we  arrived  at  Point  Pleasant,  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanawha. 

I “After  the  battle  we  had  different  accounts  of  the  number  of 
Indians  that  attacked  us.  Some  asserted  there  were  upwards 
of  one  thousand;  some  said  no  more  than  four  or  five  hundred. 
The  correct  number  was  never  known  to  us;  however,  it  was 
certain  they  were  combined  of  different  nations — Shawnees, 
Wincdotts  and  Delawares.  Of  the  former  there  is  no  doubt 
the  whole  strength  of  the  nation  was  engaged  in  the  battle. 

“And  on  the  evening  of  the  day  before  the  battle,  when  thev 
were  about  to  cross  over  the  river,  the  Cornstalk  proposed  to 
the  Indians,  if  they  were  agreed,  he  would  come  and  talk  with 
us  and  endeavor  to  make  peace,  but  thev  would  not  listen  to 
him.  The  next  day,  as  we  are  informed,  he  killed  one  of  the 
Indians  for  retreating  in  the  battle  in  a cowardly  manner.  I 
j could  hear  him  the  whole  day  speaking  to  his  men  very  loudly, 
ami  one  of  my  company,  who  had  once  been  a prisoner,  told  me 
what  he  was  saying  was  encouraging  the  Indians,  saying:  “be 
strong,  be  strong.” 

, “ None  will  suppose  we  had  a contemptible  enemy  with 

whom  to  do,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  tin*  exploits  performed 
, by  them.  It  was  chiefly  the  Shawanese  that  cut  off  the  British 
] army  under  General  Braddoek  in  the  year  1766,  and  nineteen 
j years  before  our  battle,  when  the  General  himself,  and  Sir  Peter 
Hatchett,  second  in  command,  were  both  slain,  and  a mere 
I remnant  of  the  whole  army  only  escaped.  And  thev  were  they 
■ who  defeated  Major  Grant  and  his  Scotch  Highlanders  at  Fort 
Pitt  in  176S,  when  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  killed  and 
taken  prisoners.  And  after  our  battle  they  defeated  all  the 
j flower  of  the  first  bold  and  intrepid  settlers  of  Kentucky  at  the 
battle  of  the  Blue  Licks.  There  fell  Colonel  John  Todd  and 
I Colonel  Stephen  Trigg.  The  whole  of  their  men  were  almost 
j all  cut  to  pieces.  Afterwards  they  defeated  the  United  States 
Army  over  the  Ohio,  commanded  by  General  Harmer,  and 
) lastly  they  defeated  General  Arthur  St.  Clair’s  great  army  with 
I prodigious  slaughter. 

“ 1 believe  it  was  never  before  known  that  us  many  Indians 
were  ever  killed  in  any  engagement  with  the  white  people,  as 
fell  by  the  army  of  General  Lewis  at  Point  Pleasant.  They  are 
j now  dwindled  down  to  insignificance,  and  no  longer  noticed, 
! and  futurity  will  not  easily  perceive  the  prowess  of  which  they 
i were  possessed.  Of  all  the  Indians  the  Shawanese  were  the 
most  bloody  anil  terrible,  bolding  all  other  men,  Indians  as 
well  as  white  men,  in  contempt  as  warriors,  in  comparison 
i with  themselves.  This  opinion  made  them  more  restless  and 
fierce  than  ony  other  savages,  and  they  boasted  that  they  had 
killed  ten  times  as  many  white  people  .as  any  other  Indians 
had.  They  were  well  formed,  active  and  ingenious  people, 
were  assuming  and  imperious  in  the  presence  of  others  not  of 
their  own  tuition,  and  sometimes  very  cruel, 
j “General  Lewis'  army  were  all  chiefly  young  volunteers. 

well  trained  in  the  woods  to  the  use  of  arms,  as  hunting  in 
i those  days  was  much  practiced  and  preferred  to  agriculture  tn 
i enterprising  young  men.  The  produce  of  the  soil  was  of  little 
j value  on  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  the  ways  bad  am 
distance  too  great  to  market  to  make  it  esteemed.  Such  I'ur' 
suits  inured  them  to  hardships  and  danger.  . 

i “We  had  more  than  every  fifth  man  in  our  army  killed  or 
J wounded  in  the  battle,  hut  none  was  disheartened.  All  crosse 
I the  river,  fully  determined  to  destroy  the  enemy,  with  cheer- 
) fulness,  and  had  they  not  been  restrained  by  the  governor  s 
i orders,  I believe  they  would  have  exterminated  the  Shawanese 
nation. 

“This  battle  was  in  fact  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary 
j war  that  has  obtained  for  our  country  the  liberty  and  mdepe 
dence  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  (and  a good  presage 
future  success,)  for  it  is  well  known  the  Indians  were  in 
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enced  by  the  British  to  commence  the  war,  to  terrify  and  con- 
found the  people  before  they,  the  British,  commenced  hostilities  ; 
themselves  the  following  year  at  Lexington,  in  Massachusetts.  1 

“It  was  thought  by  British  politicians  that  to  excite  an  1 
Indian  war  would  prevent  a combination  of  the  colonies  to  the 
opposing  of  parliamentary  measures  to  tax  the  Americans, 
therefore  the  blood  spilt  in  this  memorable  battle  will  long  he 
remembered  by  all  the  good  citizens  of  Virginia  and  the 
United  States  with  gratefulness. 

“The  Indians  passed  over  the  Ohio  river  in  the  night  time 
after  the  battle  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  hack  to  the 
Shawanese  towns  on  the  Scioto.  And  after  burying  our  dead, 
General  Lewis  ordered  intrenehments  to  be  made  round  our 
camp  by  extending  across  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Kanawha,  to 
secure  the  wounded,  under  an  officer,  with  an  adequate  number 
of  men  to  protect  them  in  safety,  and  marched  his  army  across 
the  Ohio  for  the  Shawanese  towns.  In  this  command  he  had 
many  difficulties  to  encounter,  of  which  none  can  well  judge, 
who  has  never  experienced  similar  troubles,  to  preserve  order 
and  necessary  discipline  over  an  army  of  volunteers,  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  discipline  or  military  order,  when 
in  an  enemy’s  country  well  skilled  in  their  own  manner  of 
warfare. 

“And  it  is  well  remembered  that  the  youth  of  our  country, 
previous  to  those  times,  had  grown  up  in  times  of  peace,  and 
were  quite  unacquainted  with  military  operations  of  any  kind. 
Ignorance  of  those  duties,  together  with  high  notions  of 
independence  and  equality  of  condition,  rendered  the  service 
extremely  difficult  and  disagreeable  to  the  commander,  who 
was  by  nature  of  a lofty  and  high  military  spirit,  and  who  had 
seen  much  military  service  under  General  Braddock  and  other 
commanders. 

“He  was  appointed  first  captain  under  General  Washington, 
together  with  Captain  Peter  Hogg,  in  the  year  1752,  when  Gen. 
Washington  was  appointed  Major  by  Governor  Gooch,  to  go  on 
the  frontiers  and  erect  a garrison  at  the  Little  Meadows,  on  the 
waters  of  the  Monongahela,  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the 
French,  who  were  extending  their  claims  from  Fort  Pitt  (then 
Fort  Duquesne)  up  the  Monongahela  river  and  its  waters. 

treachery  of  lord  dunmore. 

“It  is  said  there  is  a book  now  extant  in  this  country  under 
the  title  of  Smith’s  Travels  in  America  (which  was  written  in 
England),  wherein  the  author  asserts  that  he  was  on  the  expe- 
dition in  the  year  1774,  and  that  he  joined  the  Augusta  troops 
in  Staunton.  He  gives  a particular  description  of  Mr.  Samp- 
son Mathew’s  tavern  and  family,  who  kept  the  most  noted 
public  house  in  town,  and  of  the  march  of  our  army  from  camp 
Union  to  Point  Pleasant.  He  also  gives  an  account  of  the  battle 
and  of  Col.  Lewis  being  killed* in  the  engagement.  If  such  a 
person  were  along  I am  persuaded  he  was  incog,  and  a creature 
of  Lord  Dunmore,  for  I was  particularly  acquainted  with  all 
the  officers  of  the  Augusta  troops  and  the  chief  of  all  the  men, 
but  I knew  of  no  such  man  as  Smith,  and  I am  the  more  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion  from  what  General  Lewis  told  me  in  the 
year  1779,  that  he  was  informed  that  on  the  evening  of  the  10th 
of  October,  the  day  of  our  battle,  that  Dunmore  and  the  noted 
Dr.  Connelly,  of  Tor}'  memory,  with  some  other  officers  were 
taking  a walk,  when  Dunmore  observed  to  the  gentlemen  that 
he  expected  by  that  time  that  Col.  Lewis  had  hot  work.  And 
this  corresponds  with  my  suspicions  of  the  language  of  McCul- 
lough, who  promised  us  “Grinders,”  for  had  not  McCullough 
seen  the  Indians  coming  down  the  river  on  his  return  the 
evening  before  the  battle,  they  could  not  have  known  the 
strength  of  our  army  or  the  amount  of  our  troops  so  correctly 
as  they  certainly  did;  for  during  the  battle  I heard  one  of  the 
enemy  hollow  out  with  abusive  terms  in  English,  that  they 
had  eleven  hundred  Indians  and  two  thousand  more  coming. 
The  same  boast  was  vociferated  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  in  hearing  of  many  of  our  officers  and  men  who  occupied 
the  Ohio  bank  during  thie  battle,  as  the  number  of  eleven  hun- 
dred was  precisely  our  number,  and  an  expectation  entertained 
by  some  that  Col.  Christian  would  come  on  with  two  thousand 
more.  The  intelligence  must  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Indians  by  the  Governor’s  scouts,  for  there  could  have  been  no 
other  means  of  conveying  such  exact  information  to  them. 
Col.  Christian  had  only  about  three  hundred  altogether,  includ- 
ing the  three  companies  of  Shelby,  Russell  andHarbert,  when 
he  arrived  at  our  camp. 

“ Having  finished  the  entrenchments  and  put  every  thing  in 
order  for  securing  the  wounded  from  danger  after  the  battle,  we 
crossed  the  Ohio  river  on  our  march  to  the  Shawnee  towns, 


taking  our  march  by  the  w’av  of  the  Salt  Licks,  and  Captain 
Arbuckle  for  our  guide,  who  was  equally  esteemed  for  a soldier 
as  a fine  woodsman.  When  we  came  to  the  prairie  on  Killi- 
kenny  creek,  we  saw  the  smoke  of  a small  Indian  town,  which 
they  deserted  and  sot  on  fire  at  our  approach.  Here  we  met  an 
express  from  the  governor’s  camp  who  had  arrived  near  the 
nation  and  proposed  terms  of  peace  with  the  Indians.  Some  of 
the  chiefs,  with  the  grenadier  squaw,  on  the  return  of  the  In- 
dians after  their  defeat,  had  repaired  to  the  governor’s  army  to 
solicit  terms  of  peace  for  the  Indians  (which  I apprehend  they 
had  no  doubt  of  obtaining!,  and  the  governor  promised  them 
the  war  should  be  no  further  prosecuted,  and  that  he  would 
stop  the  march  of  Lewis’  army  before  any  more  hostilities 
should  be  committed  upon  them.  However,  the  Indians,  find- 
ing we  were  rapidly  approaching,  began  to  suspect  that  the 
governor  did  not  possess  the  power  of  stopping  us,  whom  they 
designated  by  the  name  of  Big  Knife  men.  Therefore,  the 
governor,  with  the  White  Fish  warrior,  set  off  and  met  us  at 
Killikenny  creek,  and  there  Colonel  Lewis  received  orders  to 
return  with  his  army,  as  he  had  proposed  terms  of  peace  with 
the  Indians,  which  lie  assured  should  be  accomplished.  His 
lordship  requested  Colonel  Lewis  to  introduce  him  to  his 
officers,  and  we  were  accordingly  ranged  in  rank  and  had  the 
honor  of  an  introduction  to  the  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief, who  politely  thanked  us  for  services  rendered  on  so  mon- 
strous an  <x:easion,  and  assured  us  of  his  high  esteem  and  re- 
spect for  our  conduct. 

“On  the  governor’s  consulting  Col.  Lewis  it  was  deemed 
necessary  that  a garrison  should  be  established  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant to  prevent  and  intercept  the  Indians  from  crossing  the 
Ohio  to  our  side,  as  well  as  to  prevent  any  whites  from  crossing 
I over  to  the  side  of  the  Indians,  and  by  such  means  preserve  a 
future  peace,  according  to  the  condition  of  treaty  then  to  be 
made  by  the  governor  with  the  Indians.  And  Capt.  Arbuckle 
J was  appointed  commander  of  the  garrison,  with  instructions  to 
i enlist  one  hundred  men  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  their  enlistment,  and  proceeded  to  erect  a fort,  which  was 
executed  on  the  following  summer. 

BREAKING  OUT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

“The  next  spring  the  revolutionary  war  commenced  between 
the  British  army  under  Gen.  Gage,  at  Boston,  and  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  at  Lexington.  And  Virginia  soon 
after  did  assume  an  independent  form  of  government,  and  began 
to  levy  troops  for  the  common  defence  of  the  country,  when 
another  company  was  ordered  to  the  aid  of  Capt.  Arbuekle’s 
garrison,  to  be  commanded  by  Capt.  William  McKee.  But  the 
troubles  of  the  war  accumulated  so  fast  that  it  was  found  too  in- 
convenient and  expensive  to  keep  a garrison  at  so  great  a dis- 
tance from  any  inhabitants,  as  well  as  a demand  for  all  the 
trixips  that  could  be  raised  to  oppose  the  British  force.  Capt. 
Arbuckle  was  ordered  to  vacate  the  station  and  to  join  General 
Washington’s  army,  but  this  he  was  not  willing  to  do,  having 
engaged,  as  he  alleged,  for  a different  service.  A number  of  his 
men,  however,  marched  and  joined  the  main  army  until  the 
time  of  their  enlistment  expired.  In  the  year  1777  the  In- 
dians, being  urged  by  British  agents,  became  very  troublesome 
to  frontier  settlements,  manifesting  much  appearance  of  hos- 
tilities, when  the  Cornstalk  warrior,  with  the  young  Redhawk, 
paid  a visit  to  the  garrison  at  Point  Pleasant.  He  made  no  se- 
cret of  the  disposition  of  the  Indians,  declaring  that  on  his 
own  part  he  was  opposed  to  joining  in  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  British,  but  that  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  but  himself  and 
his  tribe  were  determined  to  engage  in  the  war,  and  that  of 
course,  he  and  his  tribe  would  have  to  run  with  the  stream  (as 
he  expressed  it.)  On  which  Capt.  Arbuckle  thought  proper  to 
detain  him,  the  young  Redhawk  and  another  fellow, as  nostages, 
to  prevent  the  nation  from  joining  the  British. 

“In  the  course  of  the  summer  our  government  had  ordered 
an  armv  to  bo  raised  of  volunteers,  to  serve  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Hand,  who  was  to  have  collected  a number  of 
troops  at  Fort  Pitt;  with  them  to  descend  the  river  to  Point 
Pleasant,  there  to  meet  a reinforcement  of  volunteers,  expected 
to  be  raised  in  Augusta  and  Botetourt  counties,  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Shawanese  towns  and  chastise  the  Indians  so  as  to 
compel  them  to  a neutrality,  but  Hand  did  not  succeed  in  the 
collection  of  troops  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  but  three  or  four  companies 
only  were  raised  in  Botetourt  and  Augusta,  and  which  were 
under  the  command  of  Col.  George  Shilleran,  who  had  ordered 
me  to  use  my  endeavors  to  raise  all  the  volunteers  I could  get  in 
Greenbrier  for  that  service.  The  people  had  begun  to  see  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  a state  of  war  and  long  campaigns  car- 
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ried  through  wildernesses,  and  but  few  were  willing  to  engage 
in  such  service,  hut  the  settlements  we  covered  being  less  ex- 
posed to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  had  shown  a willing- 
ness to  aid  in  the  proposed  plan  to  chastise  the  Indians,  and 
had  raised  three  companies.  I was  very  anxious  of  doing  all  I 
could  to  promote  the  Business  and  aid  the  service,  used  the  ut- 
most endeavors  by  proposing  to  the  military  officers  to  volun- 
teer ourselves,  which  would  be  an  encouragement  to  others,  and 
by  such  means  raise  all  the  men  that  could  be  got.  The  chief 
of  the  officers  in  Greenbrier  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  we  cast 
lots  who  should  command  the  company.  The  lot  fell  on  Andrew 
Hamilton  for  captain,  and  William  Remick  for  lieutenant,  and 
we  collected  in  all  about  forty  men  and  joined  Col.  Khilleran’s 
party  on  their  way  to  Point  Pleasant.  When  we  arrived  at 
Point  Pleasant  there  was  no  account  of  Gen.  Hand,  or  his  army 
and  little  or  no  provision  made  to  support  our  troops,  except 
what  we  had  takeu  with  us  down  the  Kanawha,  and  we  found 
the  garrison  unable  to  spare  us  any  supplies,  having  nearly  ex- 
hausted, when  we  got  there,  what  had  been  provided  for  them- 
selves, but  we  concluded  to  remain  there  as  long  as  we  could  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Hand  or  some  account  from  him.  But 
during  the  time  of  our  stay  two  young  men  of  the  name  of 
Hamilton  and  Gilmore  went  over  the  Kanawha  one  day  to 
hunt  for  deer.  On  their  return  to  camp  some  Indians  had  con- 
cealed themselve  on  the  bank  among  the  weeds  to  view  our  en- 
campment, and  as  Gilmore  came  along  past  them  they  fired  on 
him  and  killed  him  on  the  bank.  Capt.  Arbuekle  and  I were 
standing  upon  the  opposite  bank  when  the  gun  was  fired,  and 
whilst  we  were  wondering  who  could  be  shooting  contrary  to 
orders,  or  what  they  were  doing  over  the  river,  we  saw  Hamil- 
ton run  down  the  bank  and  called  out,  saving  “Gilmore  is 
killed.'’ 

MURDER  OF  CORNSTALK. 

“Gilmore  was  one  of  the  company  of  Capt.  John  Hall,  of  that 
part  of  the  country  (now  Rockbridge  county),  and  a relation  of 
Gilmore,  whose  family  and  friends  were  chiefly  cut  off  by 
the  Indians  in  the  year  1763,  when  Greenbrier  was  cut  off. 
Hall’s  men  instantly  jumped  into  a canoe,  and  went  to  the 
relief  of  Hamilton,  who  was  standing  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  being  put  to  death;  and  they  brought  the  corpse  of 
Gilmore  down  the  bank  covered  with  blood  and  scalped.  They 
put  him  into  a canoe,  and  as  they  were  passing  the  river  I 
observed  to  Capt.  Arbuekle  that  the  people  would  be  for  killing 
the  hostages,  as  soon  as  the  canoe  would  land,  but  he  supposed 
they  would  not  offer  to  commit  so  great  an  outrage  on  the  inno- 
cent, who  were  in  no  wise  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Gilmore; 
but  the  canoe  had  scarcely  touched  the  shore  until  the  cry  was 
raised:  ‘Let  us  kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort,’  and  every  man 
with  his  gun  in  his  hand  came  up  the  bank  as  pale  as  death 
with  rage.  Capt.  Hall  was  at  their  head  and  leader.  Arbuekle 
and  I met  them  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from  so  un- 
justifiable an  action,  but  they  cocked  their  guns  and  threatened 
us  with  instant  death  if  we  did  not  desist.  They  rushed  bv  us 
into  the  fort  and  put  the  Indians  to  death.  On  the  preceding 
day  the  Cornstalk’s  son,  Elinipsico,  had  come  from  the  nation  to 
see  his  father  and  to  know  if  he  were  well  and  yet  alive.  When 
he  came  to  the  river  opposite  the  fort  he  hollowed  over.  His 
father  was  at  that  instant  in  the  act  of  delineating  a map  of 
the  country  and  waters  between  the  Shawnee  towns  and  the 
Mississippi,  at  our  request,  with  chalk  upon  the  floor.  He  im- 
mediately recognized  the  voice  of  his  son,  got  up  and  went  out 
and  answered,  and  the  young  fellow  crossed  over  and  they  em- 
braced each  other  in  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  manner. 
The  interpreter’s  wife,  who  had  been  a prisoner  with  the  In- 
dians and  had  recently  left  them,  on  hearing  the  uproar  the 
next  day,  and  hearing  the  men  threatening  that  they  would 
kill  the  Indians,  for  whom  she  retained  much  affection,  ran  to 
their  cabin  and  informed  them  that  the  people  were  just  com- 
ing to  kill  them,  and  that  because  the  Indians  that  kdled  Gil- 
more had  come  with  Elinipsico  the  day  before.  He  utterly 
denied  it,  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  them,  and  trembled 
exceedingly.  His  father  encouraged  him  not  to  be  afraid,  for 
the  great  nian  above  had  sent  him  there  to  be  killed  and  die 
with  him.  As  the  men  advanced  to  the  door,  the  Cornstalk 
rose  up  and  met  them.  They  fired  upon  him,  and  seven  or 
eight  bullets  passed  through  him.  Thus  fell  the  great  Corn- 
stalk warrior,  whose  name  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
consent  of  the  nation  as  their  great  strength  and  support.  His 
son  was  shot  dead  as  he  sat  upon  a stool.  The  Rednawk  made 
an  attempt  to  go  up  the  chimney,  but  was  shot  down.  The 
other  Indian  was  shamefully  mangled  and  I grieved  to  see  him 
long  in  the  agonies  of  death. 


“The  Cornstalk  from  personal  appearance  and  many  brave 
acts,  was  undoubtedly  a hero,  llau  he  been  spared  to  live  I 
believe  he  would  have  been  friendly  to  the  American  cause. 
Nothing  could  have  induced  him  to  make  the  visit  to  the  gar- 
rison, at  the  critical  time  he  did,  but  to  communicate  the  tem- 
per and  disposition  of  the  Indians,  and  their  design  of  taking 
part  with  the  British.  On  the  day  that  he  was  killed,  we  had 
held  a council,  in  which  he  was.  His  countenance  was  de- 
jected, and  he  made  a speech,  all  of  which  seemed  to  indicate 
an  honest  and  manly  disjiosition.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
expected  he  and  his  party  would  have  to  run  with  the  stream 
for  all  the  Indians  on  the  lakes  and  northwardly,  were  joining 
the  British.  When  he  returned  to  the  Shawaiiese  town,  after 
J the  battle  at  the  Point,  he  called  a council  of  the  nation,  to  con- 
sult what  was  to  be  done,  and  upbraided  the  Indians  for  their 
| folly  in  not  suffering  him  to  make  peace  on  the  evening  before 
the  battle,  saying:  "What  will  you  do  now?  The  Big  Knife 
] is  coining  on  us,  and  we  shall  all  be  killed.  Now  you  must 
j fight,  or  we  are  undone.’’  But  no  one  made  answer.  ’ He  then 
said : ‘Let  us  kill  all  our  women  and  children  and  go  and  fight 
till  we  die.’  But  none  wouldanswer.  At  length,  he  arose  and 
struck  his  tomahawk  in  the  post,  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
house,  and  said,  ‘ I’ll  go  and  make  peace!’  and  then  the  war- 
riors all  grunted  out  ‘ ough  ! ough  ! ough  ! ’ And  runuers 
were  instantly  dispatched  to  the  governor's  army  to  solicit  a 
peace,  and  tin*  interposition  of  the  governor  on  their  behalf. 

! When  lie  made  his  speech  in  the  council  with  us  he  seemed  im- 
j pressed  with  an  awful  prediction  of  his  approaching  fate.  For 
i he  repeatedly  said,  ‘when  I was  a young  man  and  went  to  war 
1 I thought  that  might  be  the  last  time,  and  I would  return  no 
! more.'  ‘Now,’  said  he,  ‘I  am  here  amongst  you,  you  may 
kill  me  if  you  please;  I can  die  but  once,  and  it  is  all  one  to 
me  now  or  another  time!’  And  this  declaration  concluded 
every  sentence  of  his  speech.  He  was  killed  about  one  hour 
after  our  council  broke  up. 

“A  few  days  after  this  catastrophe  General  Hand  arrived,  but 
had  no  troops,  and  we  were  discharged  and  returned  home  a 
short  time  before  Christmas.  Not  long  after  we  left  the  garri- 
son a small  party  of  Indians  appeared  near  the  fort,  and  Lieut. 
Moore  was  ordered  with  a party  to  pursue  them.  Their  design 
was  to  retaliate  the  murder  of  the  Cornstalk. 

“Moore  had  not  proceeded  over  one-quarter  of  a mile  until 
( he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  killed,  with  several  of  his 
i men.” 

Narrated  by  John  Stuart,  of  Greenbrier  county,  Virginia, 

I Dircnibrr,  1*20. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1 774-1 7N2. 

WJIKKMNO  IN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR — MEASURES  OF  DEFENCE 
AOA INST  INROADS  OF  SAVAGES — lu  ll. DIN'D  OK  THE  FORT—' WAKA- 
TOMIUA  CAMI’AION — DUNMollK  WAR  — ARREST  OK  CONNOLLY  AT 
FORT  PITT — IMPRISONMENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  MAD  1ST  RATES  AT 
WHEELIN'!)  — KX(  IIANDK  OF  PRISONERS — INCIPIENT  STACKS  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION  — MEETING  OK  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS— 
FLIGHT  OF  LORD  Dl'NMORE — CAPTURE  OF  TIPONDORODA  AND 
CROWN  Point — HUNKER  HILL — WASH  1 NOTON  APPOINTED  COM- 
MANDER-IS-CHIEK — ACTS  OF  VIRDIMA  ASSEM III. Y FOR  PROTEC- 
TION OK  FRONTIER — AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE — FORMATION  OF 
OHIO  COUNTY — FORT  HENRY  AND  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION 
IN  DIAN"  MURDERS  AND  ADD  HESS  IONS — DEN  KRAI.  HAND  COMMANDS 
WESTERN  DEPARTMENT  — EXPEDITION  AD  A INST  PLl'GGYS  TOWN'— 
, SIEDE  OF  FORT  HENRY  IN  1777 — BRODlIEAD’s  CAMPAIGN — RAID 
ON  WHEELING  IN  1781 — THE  MORAVIAN  MASSACRE. 

t 

*(^HEN  the  pioneers,  surveyors  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  border  had  gathered  together  in  considerable  num- 
*'c'  hers  at  the  Wheeling  settlement  in  the  latter  part  o 
April,  1774,  alarmed  at  the  rumors  .of  Indian  aggression  ana 
threatened  hostilities^then  circulating  along  the  frontier,  they 
were  met  by  a messenger  with  a circular  letter  from  Dr.  John 
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Connolly,*  then  commander  at  Fort  Pitt,  informing  the  settlers 
that  “a  war  with  the  Indians  was  inevitable,  and  directing 
them  to  cover  the  country  with  scouts  until  the  inhabitants 
could  fortify  themselves.”r  Connolly  was  the  royal  “Captain 
commandant  of  the  District  of  West  Augusta,”  of  which  Wheel- 
ing formed  a part,  and  his  communication  was  received  with 
such  confidence  as  to  give  it  almost  the  force  of  a command. 
While  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Capt.  Cresap,  into  whose 
hands  the  communication  came,  was  led  by  it  to  make  the 
reprisals  noted  in  a former  chapter,  and  thereby  helped  to  pre- 
cipitate the  anticipated  war,  it  is  quite  certain  that  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  were  soon  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  settle- 
ment should  actual  hostilities  occur.  Scouts  were  thrown  out 
in  different  directions,  and  the  settlers  proceeded  at  once  to 
•“fortify”  by  building  a stockade  work  according  to  Connolly’s 
suggestion.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  fort  which  served 
in  all  the  subsequent  years  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  as  a 
refuge  and  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

BUILDING  OF  FORT  FINCASTLE. 

The  current  histories,  deriving  their  information  from  the 
early  pioneers,  state  that  this  fort  was  planned  by  Col.  George 
Rogers  Clark, t who  was  present  with  the  Cresap  party  in 
Wheeling  at  that  time,  (April  1774,)  and  that  it  was  con- 
structed under  the  superintendence  of  Ebenezer  Zane  and 
John  Caldwell, J two  of  the  principal  men  of  the  settlement. 
Doubtless  this  may  be  correct,  so  far  as  the  beginning  of  the 
work  is  concerned,  but,  under  the  plan  as  finally  carried  out, 
it  became  a very  considerable  undertaking,  requiring  large 
assistance  from  elsewhere  and  was  finally  completed  under 
other  auspices. 

It  is  known  that  Connolly  himself  proposed  to  undertake 
building  the  fortification  with  the  forces  under  his  command,** 
superintending  it  in  person,  and  that  he  sought  the  approval 
of  the  Governor,  Lord  Dunmore,  to  that  project,  and  to  a con- 
templated expedition  against  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Mus- 
kingum and  the  Scioto.  The  work  at  Wheeling  received  the 
hearty  support  of  Lord  Dunmore,  who  wrote  Connolly,  under 
date  of  June  20th,  1774:  “I  entirely  approve  of  the  measure 
you  have  taken  of  building  a fort  at  Wheeling, ”||  etc.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  Valentine  Crawford’s  letter  to  Washing- 
ton, that  his  Lordship  did  not  wish  Connolly  to  take  charge 
either  of  the  fort  or  the  expedition,  but  recommended  that  both 
be  placed  under  the  conduct  of  Capt.  William  Crawford.  Ac- 
cordingly the  twm  hundred  men  who  had  been  recruited  at  Fort 
Pitt  by  Connolly  were  turned  over  to  the  command  of  Captain 
Crawford  with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Wheeling  and  com- 
plete the  building  of  the  fort,*]  it  being  also  understood  that 
this  force  when  joined  to  others,  recruited  for  the  purpose,  were 
to  proceed  against  the  Shawanese  towns.  This  is  fully  indi- 
cated in  Valentine  Crawford’s  letter,  of  July  27,  already  referred 
to,  as  follows : 

“ All  the  men  except  some  old  ones,  are  gone  with  mv.brother 
down  to  the  Indian  towns.” 

“The  Governor  (Dunmore)  wrote  very  earnestly  to  Captain 
Connolly,  to  give  my  brother  William  Crawford,  the  command 
of  all  the  men  that  are  gone  against  the  Indian  towns.  They 
number,  including  the  militia  that  came  from  below,  seven 
hundred  men.  It  was  also  the  wish  of  the  Governor  that  Con- 
nolly himself  should  reside  at  Fort  Pitt.  However,  Major  Mc- 
Donald came  up  here,  and  is  gone  down  to  Wheeling,  in  order 
to  take  the  command;  but  I have  seen  several  letters  from 
Lord  Dunmore,  both  to  my  brother  and  to  Connolly,  and  he  has 
not  mentioned  McDonald's  name  in  them.”** 

In  July,  Mai.  Angus  McDonald  arrived  in  Wheeling,  and  took 
command,  and,  under  the  joint  direction  of  himself,  and  Capt. 
William  Crawford,  the  large  force  under  their  command,  soon 
completed  the  stockade  fort.  “It  was  located  immediately  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  above 


•The  orthography  of  the  name  being  somewhat  uncertain,  we  adopted  that  of  the  Penn’a. 
Archives.  Recent  examination  has  satisfied  us,  however,  that  the  correct  spelling  is  that 
above. 

fMcKicrnan.  Also  stated  in  Jacob’s  Cresap,  and  Brant/  Mayer’s  Logan  and  Cresap.  Jacob 
state*  that  he  once  possessed  a copy  of  this  circular  letter  of  Connolly’s. 

JMcKiernan.  JMcKiernan. 

|I>evereaux  Smith,  in  a letter  dated  June  12th,  1774,  says:  “Mr.  Connolly  proposes  to 
inarch  from  this  place  (Fort  Pitt)  to-morrow  with  200  men  to  build  a stockade  fort  at  Wheel- 
ing creek,”  etc. 

IPenna.  Archives,  IV.  522. 

TLetter  of  Arthur  St,  Clair  to  Governor  Penn,  July  22,  1774.  Peuna.  Archive*,  Vol.  V. 

•^he  Washingtou-Crawford  Letter*,  p.  95  and  96. 


the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek,  and  at  a much  less  distance 
from  the  foot  of  the  immense  hill  that  rises  with  unusual  bold* 
i ness  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  bottom  land.  Just  beyond 
the  loiver  line  of  pickets  the  high  bench  of  ground,  on  which 
the  fort  was  erected,  terminates;  and  after  an  abrupt  descent 
of  about  thirty  feet  another  level  commences,  which  stretches 
along  with  uniform  grade  to  the  creek.  Much  of  this  bottom, 

! particularly  that  portion  next  to  the  river,  was  cleared,  fenced 
and  cultivated  in  corn.  Between  the  fort  and  base  of  the  hill, 

[ the  forest  had  likewise  been  cleared  away,  and  here  stood  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  humble  log  dwelling  houses,  thrown  to- 
I gather  in  the  form  of  a village,  which,  though  of  little  impor- 
I tance  then,  was  the  germ  of  one  of  the  fairest  cities  that  now 
grace  the  domain  of  Virginia.  The  fort  was  built  on  open 
ground,  and  covered  a space  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre. 
In  shape  it  was  a parallelogram,  having  a block  house  at  each 
I corner,  with  lines  of  stout  pickets  about  eight  feet  high  ex- 
; tending  from  one  block  house  to  another.  Within  the  en- 
closure were  a store  house,  barrack  rooms,  garrison  wells,  and  a 
number  of  cabins  for  the  use  of  families;  the  principal  entrance 
I was  through  a gateway  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  village. 
It  was  called  “Fort  Fineastle,”  and  served  as  a place  of  refuge 
for  the  settlers  during  the  war  which  followed,  and  which  was 
terminated,  as  far  as  a treaty  could  effect  the  purpose,  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  by  Lord  Dunmore  at  Camp  Charlotte.”* 

Those  block-houses,  referred  to  as  being  built,  one  at  each 
corner  of  the  stockade,  were  square,  heavy,  double  storied  build- 
ings, with  the  upper  story  projecting  over  the  lower  about  two 
feet,  all  around.  They  also  projected  slightly  beyond  the  stock- 
ade, commanding  all  the  approaches  thereto,  so  that  no  lodge- 
ment could  be  made  against  the  pickets  to  set  them  on  fire,  or 
to  scale  them.  They  were  also  pierced  with  loop-holes  for 
musketry.  The  roof  sloped  equally  from  each  side  upward, 
and  was  surmounted  at  the  centre  by  a quadrangular  structure 
| called  the  sentry  box.  This  box  was  the  post  of  observation, 
i affording,  from  its  elevated  position,  an  extensive  view  on  all 
sides.  It  was  usually  occupied  in  times  of  siege  or  apprehended 
attack,  by  two  or  three  of  the  best  riflemen,  who  were  also  well 
skilled  in  the  tactics  of  Indian  warfare. 

I 

WAKATOMICA  CAMPAIGN  AND  THE  DUNMORE  WAR. 


Having  completed  the  fort  at  Wheeling,  the  forces  occupied 
in  the  work,  were  now  at  liberty,  to  proceed  on  the  expedition 
1 contemplated  against  the  Indians.  Arrangements  were  made 
accordingly,  and  Capt.  Crawford,  who  was  originally  put  in 
charge  of  the  troops  for  this  service,  was  now  placed  in  com- 
] maud  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Fineastle,  while  the  conduct  of 
the  expedition  was  committed  to  Major  Angus  McDonald.  On 
the  20th  of  July,  the  latter  left  Wheeling  with  about  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  Fish  creek,  on  the  eastern 
i side  of  the  Ohio,  about  twenty  four  miles  below.  From  this 
i point,  they  moved  against  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Mus- 
J kingum,  destroying  Wakatomica,  near  what  is  now  Dresden, 

| Ohio,  and  other  Indian  villages.  The  expedition  was  entirely 
successful  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  orga- 
! nized,  as  is  fully  detailed  in  another  chapter,  and  was  the  first 
J effective  blow  struck  by  the  Virginia  troops  in  the  Dunmore 
| war. 

j Lord  Dunmore,  himself,  had  already  begun  to  move  in  his 
I projected  campaign.  Leaving  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  then 
the  seat  of  government,  July  10th,  he  proceeded  to  different 
places  gathering  troops,  and  completing  his  preparations  for 
' the  expedition.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  he  marched  with 
j his  forces  to  Fort  Pitt.  He  arrived  at  Wheeling,  September 
j 30th.  The  strength  of  Dunmore's  forces  is  given  in  Valentine 
i Crawford's  letter  to  Washington,  written  from  the  Wheeling 
| fort  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  which  is  quoted  as  follows: 


“Fort  Fincastle,  October  1st,  1774. 


“His  Lordship  arrived  here  yesterday  with  about  twelve 
• hundred  men,  seven  hundred  of  whom  came  by  water  with  his 
Lordship,  and  five  hundred  came  under  my  brother  William,  ' • 
1 by  land,  with  the  bullocks,  etc. ”t 


To  the  little  frontier  settlement  the  advent  of  so  large  a body 
of  troops,  some  of  whom  were  British  regulars,  and  all  com- 
manded by  the  royal  governor,  was  an  event  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance. The  consternation  and  alarm  which  followed  the 
expectation  of  an  inroad  of  the  savages,  had  already  given  place 
to  a strong  and  determined  feeling,  not  only  to  defend  their 


•Geo.  S.  McKiernan. 

fThe  Wmahington-Crmwford  letters,  p.  97. 
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homes  and  families  from  hostile  incursion,  but,  also,  by  aggres- 
sive measures  against  the  foe,  insure  themselves  against  future 
molestation.  And  now,  when  the  forces  embodied  by  the 
authority  of  the  colony  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the 
border  appeared  in  their  midst,  marshalled  in  all  “ the  pomp  ; 
and  circumstance  of  war,”  the  interest  and  excitement  ocea-  j 
sioned  by  their  presence  can  readily  be  imagined. 

The  debarkation  of  the  troops — their  imposing  and  martial 
array — the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the  regulars  contrasting  with  I 
the  homely  hunting  shirts  of  the  provincial  militia — the  stir- 
ring music  of  fife  and  drum,  and  the  glitter  of  their  burnished 
arms  flashing  in  the  September  sun  as  they  marched  from  the  ; 
landing  to  their  quarters  in  the  fort,  all  united  to  stir  the  pulse 
of  hardy  mountaineer  and  bright-eyed  maiden  gazing  on  the 
gallant  display.  Even  the  Fort  donned  her  holiday  attire  in 
honor  of  the  royal  governor,  and  floated  from  her  ramparts  the 
red  cross  banner  of  Saint  George — that  proud  and  gorgeous  en- 
sign of  Old  England. 

An  amusing  anecdote  in  connection  with  this  event,  is  still 
preserved  among  local  traditions.  When  Lord  Dunmore  landed 
at  the  river,  from  his  barge,  and  marched  up  to  the  fort  pre-  j 
ceded  by  his  body  guard  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  with  their  bon-  i 
neted  chieftains 

“All  plaidod  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array  ’’ — 

the  martial  strains  of  the  bagpipes  waking  the  morning  echoes 
— a lively  frontier  damsel,  catching  sight  of  their  novel  dress, 
ran  breathless  to  her  mother  exclaiming : “ Come,  mother, 

come,  and  see  the  handsome  men  dressed  in  petticoats  and 
bonnets ! ” 

Lord  Dunmore  immediately  sent  Major  Crawford — recently 
promoted — forward  “ with  500  men,  50  pack  horses,  and  200 
bullocks  to  meet  Colonel  Lewis,”  who  was  coming  by  way  of 
the  Kanawha.  After  completing  his  preparations  for  the  ex- 
pedition, he  followed  in  a few  days  thereafter  with  the  rest  of  ' 
the  forces  by  river.  The  full  account  of  this  campaign,  culmi- 
nating in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  and  the  treaty  of  Camp 
Charlotte,  are  related  elsewhere.  The  reference  to  it  and  the 
Wakatomica  campaign  here,  is  simply  to  present  a connected 
narrative  of  events  in  their  proper  order,  touching  operations 
from  Wheeling  as  a military  centre. 

ARREST  OF  CONNOLLY  AT  FORT  PITT. 

In  the  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte  in  October,  it  was  arranged 
between  Lord  Dunmore  and  the  Shawanese  to  hold  a meeting  j 
at  Fort  Pitt  in  the  following  spring — 1775 — to  make  an  addi- 
tional treaty,  which  should  also  include  the  other  tribes. 
When  the  time  came,  however,  Lord  Dunmore  had  his  hands 
full  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  colony  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment— the  troubles  with  the  mother  country  having  begun  to 
assume  a threatening  aspect — and  so  he  deputed  Connolly  to 
conduct  the  negotiations.  Only  a few  Delawares  and  Mingoes 
assembled,  and  while  preparing  fora  talk  with  the  chiefs,  Con- 
nolly was  arrested  about  midnight  by  a Pennsylvania  sheriff 
and  posse,  who  carried  him  to  Ligonier,  to  answer  for  trespass- 
ing on  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania  by  assuming  the  com- 
mand and  control  at  Fort  Pitt,  under  the  authority  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia.  Retaliation  followed.  Valentine  Craw- 
ford’s account  says:  “ On  Major  Connolly  being  taken,  the  pco- 

Ple  of  Chartiers  came  in  a company  and  siezed  three  of  the  | 
ennsyl vania  magistrates,  who  were  concerned  in  taking  off 
Connolly — George  Nelson,  Joseph  Spear,  and  Devereux  Smith. 
They  were  sent  in  an  old  leaky  boat  down  to  Fort  Fincastle 
under  guard.” 

The  magistrates  complained  that  while  they  were  confined 
at  Wheeling,  they  “ were  exposed  to  every  species  of  insult  and 
abuse,”  while  Connolly  received  much  better  treatment.  “While  > 
Connolly  was  at  my  house,”  wrote  Arthur  St.  Clair  on  the  12th  ■ 
of  July,  “endeavoring  to  procure  bail,  I treated  him  with  a I 
good  deal  of  civility.” 

Shortly  afterwards,  Connolly  was  released,  in  exchange  for 
the  Pennsylvania  magistrates.  His  career  at  Fort  Pitt  was 
about  over.  He  left  on  the  25th  of  July  1775,  to  visit  Lord 
Dunmore,  who  was  then  embroiled  in  a quarrel  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,  and  never  returned.  He  visited  Gen.  Gage  at 
Boston,  as  the  emissary  of  Dunmore.  Returned  with  instruc- 
tions. ' Was  made  colonel,  and  undertook  to  raise  a regiment  of 
tories  and  with  reinforcements  from  Detroit,  rendezvous  at  Fort 
Pitt  and  march  to  the  assistance  of  Dunmore,  at  Williamsburg. 
His  capture  frustrated  this  plan,  and  his  subsequent  career  as 
a tory,  left  his  name  in  very  unsavory  odor  among  his  former 
friends,  which  still  clings  to  his  memory. 


INCIPIENT  STAOES  OF  THE  REVOLT  AO  A INST  BRITISH  Rn.E. 

The  return  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, after  the  successful  issue  of  his  western  campaign,  was 
attended  with  such  evidences  of  popular  approval  as  must  have 
been  sufficiently  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  This  is  fully  indi- 
cated by  the  resolution  passed  March  25th,  1775,  bv  the  conven- 
tion then  sitting  at  Richmond,  and  composed  of  the  best  men 
in  the  colony : 

“ Reno!  red,  unanimously,  that  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  the 
people  of  the  colony  are  a tribute  justly  duo  to  our  worthy 
Governor,  Lord  Dunmore,  for  his  truly  noble,  wise,  and  spirited 
conduct,  on  the  late  expedition  against  our  Indian  eneniv;  a 
conduct  which  at  once  evinces  his  excellency’s  attention  to  the 
true  interests  of  this  colony,  and  a zeal  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment, which  no  dangers  can  divert,  or  difficulties  hinder,  from 
achieving  the  most  ini|K>rtant  services  to  the  people,  who  have 
the  happiness  to  live  under  his  administration.” 

A vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  expedition.* 

These  cordial  feelings  do  not  seem  to  have  been  long  main- 
tained. The  old  conflict  was  soon  renewed,  and,  in  the  end, 
resulted  disastrously  to  Dunmore ’s  further  administration  of 
government.  Indeed  the  disputes  of  the  colonies  with  the 
mother  country,  which  had  been  progressing  through  a series  of 
years,  were  daily  becoming  more  serious.  Even  on  the  remote 
frontiers  was  heard  the  muttering  of  the  storm,  now  fast  gath- 
ering, and  soon  to  break  forth  in  utmost  violence,  not  only  upon 
the  heads  of  those  near  the  centres  of  population,  but  with 
more  bitter  and  pitiless  fury  on  the  unprotected  inhabitants  of 
the  border.  But  their  isolated  and  dangerous  position  did  not 
for  a moment  dampen  the  ardor  of  their  patriotism,  and  when, 
through  the  slow  medium  of  communication  with  Williams- 
burg, came  the  news  of  how  Patrick  Henry — 

“The  forcst-bom  Demosthenes, 

Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  sea»."t 

had  electrified  the  Assembly  by  his  warning  that  as  “Cmsarhad 
his  Brutus”  so  might  the  British  king  find  a retribution  for  his 
oppressions,  and  responding  defiantly  to  the  cries  of  treason, 
“If  that  be  treason  make  the  most  of  it,”  their  own  hearts 
caught  the  generous  glow,  and  they  resolved,  if  die  they  must 
to  die  freemen  and  in  defence  of  the  rights  they  had  purchased 
with  toil  and  blood. 

In  their  resistance  to  the  various  oppressive  acts  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament — the  stamp  act,  the  tax  on  tea,  and  the  laws 
regulating  their  trade  and  navigation,  and  restricting  manu- 
factures— the  colonies  had  made  common  cause.  So,  when  the 
act  was  passed  to  close  the  port  of  Boston  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1774,  in  punishment  for  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  the  tea 
in  Boston  harbor,  Virginia,  with  the  other  colonies,  passed  res- 
olutions of  sympathy  and  support.  The  House  of  Burgesses 
“resolved  that  the  first  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  op- 
eration of  the  Port  Bill  was  to  commence,  be  set  apart  by 
the  members  as  a day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  in 
order  devoutly  to  implore  the  divine  interposition  to  avert  the  heavy 
calamity  which  threatened  destruction  to  their  civil  right*,  and  the  evils 
of  a civil  war;  and  to  give  them  one  heart  and  one  mind  firmly  to 
oppose,  by  all  just  and  proper  means,  every  injury  to  American  rights.  + 

The  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  as  well  as  the  discussion 
of  them  so  incensed  the  royal  governor  that  he  promptly  dis- 
solved the  Assembly  on  the  2<>th  May,  expecting  doubtless  to 
cure  the  evil  by  summary  measures.  The  work,  however,  had 
been  done.  The  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  observed  all 
over  the  commonwealth  and  seemed  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  authorities. 
A fair  illustration  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  opinion 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract,  taken  from  the 
same  letter  of  Valentine  Crawford  to  Washington,  of  October 
1st,  1774,  before  referred  to  where  he  describes  Dunmore’s  arri- 
val at  Wheeling,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  a peace  may  be 
achieved  with  the  Indians:  “In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 

assist  you  in  relieving  the  poor  distressed  Bostonians,  if  the 
report  here  he  true  that  Gen.  Gage  has  bombarded  the  city  o 
Boston.  This  is  a most  alarming  circumstance  and  calls  on 
every  friend  of  the  liberty  of  the  country  to  exert  himselt  a 
this  time  in  its  cause.” 

In  June,  Massachusetts  took  steps  for  calling  a general  con- 
gress, consisting  of  deputies  to  be  elected  by  each  of  the  coo- 


•Amer.  Arch.  t.  2,  p.  17*,  801.  fBynm. 

tQrthun’a  Colonial  Hi* tory  of  U.  8,,  rol.  4,  p.  886,  868. 
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nies,  to  concert  proper  measures  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights  and  liberties,  and  also,  “ restore  that  union  and  harmony 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  most  ardently  desired 
by  all  good  men.” 

This  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  day  of 
September,  and  among  other  transactions  passed  a declaration 
of  rights,  petitioned  the  king  and  parliament  for  redress,  and 
issued  a memorial  to  the  people  of  the  colonies. 

In  March,  1775,  the  probabilities  of  war,  and  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  defence,  were  openly  discussed  in  the  Virginia 
Assembly.  Some  members  were  for  postponing  these  prepara- 
tions in  the  hope  of  securing  a peaceable  adjustment  of  their 
difficulties,  but  Patrick  Henry  with  vehement  and  victorious 
eloquence,  contended  for  immediate  action,  claiming  that  hesi- 
tation was  fatal,  and,  saying,  “ There  in  no  longer  any  room  for 
hope.  We  must  fight.  An  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  the  God  of 
Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us.”  “ Gentlemen  may  cry  ‘ Peace  ! I 
Peace ! ’ but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun.  | 
The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  j 
the  clash  of  resounding  arms.” 

As  if  in  fulfillment  of  these  prophetic  words,  and  before  their 
effect  had  died  away  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  came  the 
portentious  sounds  of  battle.  The  plains  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord witnessed,  on  the  19th  of  April,  the  first  blood  shed  in  the 
struggle  for  American  Independence,  and  the  spirit  of  resist-  1 
ance  and  revolution  spread  with  surprising  rapidity  to  the  ; 
remotest  borders  of  the  land. 

“In  Virginia  the  march  of  the  revolution  was  accelerated  by 
the  intemperate  measures  of  Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor. 
Having  by  a sudden  and  clandestine  operation  removed  a por-  j 
tion  of  the  public  stores  during  the  night  from  Williamsburg  ' 
on  board  of  armed  vessels,  and  finding  his  conduct  sharply  ar- 
raigned by  the  provincial  convention,  he  retorted  their  censure  i 
and  condemned  all  their  proceedings  in  a proclamation  which 
concluded  with  the  usual  formula  of  “God  save  the  King.” 
They  replied  to  him  by  a proclamation  which  concluded  with 
“God  save  the  liberties  of  America;”  and  Patrick  Henry 
marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a detachment  of  the  pro- 
vincial militia.  Lord  Dunmore,  who  at  first  solemnly  swore,  j 
that,  if  any  violence  were  offered  to  himself,  he  would  proclaim  ; 
liberty  to  all  the  negro  slaves  in  the  province,  and  lay  Wil-  j 
liamsburg  in  ashes,  finding  that  his  menaces  inflamed  the  pub- 
lic rage,  instead  of  inspiring  fear,  was  obliged  to  procure  a 1 
respite  from  the  approaching  danger  by  granting  a bill  of  ex-  j 
change  for  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  stores  which  had  been  re-  i 
moved,  but  soon  again  involving  himself  by  his  violence  in  a 
quarrel  (from  which  the  utmost  prudence  could  hardly  have 
kept  him  free)  with  the  popular  party,  he  fled  hastily  from 
Williamsburg  with  his  family  on  the  8th  of  June,  took  refuge 
on  board  the  Fowey,  a British  man-of-war,  and  thus  practically 
abdicated  his  functions.  An  interregnum  ensued,  but  a dele- 
gated convention,  in  view  of  the  public  safety,  assumed  such 
legislative  and  executive  control  as  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence and  protection  of  the  colony  in  all  her  interests. 

Meantime,  events  of  the  most  serious  character,  and  fraught 
with  the  gravest  consequences,  were  occurring  in  the  east.  ; 
The  second  Congress  convened  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  [ 
May,  and  on  the  same  day,  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  with  a small  force 
of  Vermont  militia,  known  as  “Green  Mountain  Boys,”  sur- 
prised and  captured  the  British  fortress  of  Ticomlcroga  with  her  1 
garrison  and  equipment,  and  also  that  of  Crown  Point  ; both  im- 
portant defenses  of  Lake  Champlain.  This  sudden  assumption 
of  aggressive  warfare,  the  gallantry  and  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, together  with  Allen's  characteristic  demand  for  the  sur- 
render “in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehnruh  and  the  Continental 
Congress,”  stirred  the  popular  feeling  to  a blaze  throughout  I 
the  whole  country.  These  successes  were  followed  on  the 
17th  of  June  by  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  which  a detach- 
ment of  a thousand  provincials,  under  Col.  Prescott,  supported 
by  Putnam  and  Warren,  twice  repulsed,  with  great  lass,  the  at- 
tack of  a greatly  superior  force  of  British  regulars,  commanded 
by  General  Howe  in  person,  and  only  fell  back,  on  the  third  at- 
tack, from  lack  of  ammunition.  This  gallant  and  noble  strug- 
gle, showing  how  well  a rude  and  undisciplined  force  could 
meet  the  trained  veterans  of  the  vaunted  British  army,  gave 
the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  their  expectant  fellow  countrymen, 
and  determined  them,  if  such  determination  were  necessary,  to 
take  no  step  backward  in  the  good  cause  of  the  country's  rights. 

Recognizing  the  imminence  of  war,  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  military  organization  followed,  and  Congress  at  once 
took  measures  for  embodying  the  troops  of  the  provinces  into  a 
continental  army. 

On  the  15th  of  June  they  unanimously  elected  George  Wash- 


ington commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces — a choice 
which  all  subsequent  time  has  justified  as  one  of  singular 
wisdom  and  good  fortune. 

The  Virginia  Convention  took  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
for  recruiting  and  equipping  her  quota  of  troops.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  two  regiments  were  raised  and  provision  made  for 
seven  more.  The  nine  regiments  were  soon  equipped  and 
“ the  Virginia  line,”  thence  forward  throughout  the  war,  were 
engaged  in  many  sanguinary  fields,  and  maintained  an  honored 
and  honorable  fame.  Among  other  acts  of  the  Assembly  was 
one  passed  July  17,1775,  “for  the  better  protection  of  the  in- 
habitants on  the  frontiers  of  this  Colony.” 

Be  it  further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  there  shall 
be  apjminted  and  raised,  exclusive  of  the  regiments  before 
mentioned,  two  companies,  consisting  each  of  one  captain, 
three  lieutenants,  one  ensign,  four  sergeants,  two  drummers 
and  two  lifers,  and  one  hundred  men  rank  and  file,  to  be 
stationed  at  Pittsburgh  ; also  one  other  company,  consisting  of 
a lieutenant  and  twenty-five  privates,  to  be  stationed  at  “ Fort 
Fincastle,”  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek,  etc. 

During  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  were  com- 
paritively  free  from  molestation  by  the  Indians,  and  were  not 
only  deeply  interested  in  the  events  which  had  been  transpir- 
ing at  the  East  but  gave  a hearty  support  to  all  the  measures 
adopted  to  secure  and  defend  the  liberties  of  the  colonies. 

By  the  opening  of  the  new  year  it  began  to  be  understood 
that  having  drawn  the  sword  the  issue  of  the  fight  must  be 
utter  subjugation,  or  a separate  national  existence.  This  feel- 
ing was  so  manifest  at  the  Virginia  Convention,  that,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  1776,  they  passed  the  declaration  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  on  the  15th  of  May,  1776,  with  suitable  preamble, 
“ Reno! red  unanimously,  That  the  delegates  appointed  to  repre- 
sent this  Colony  in  the  General  Congress,  be  instructed  to  pro- 
pose to  that  respectable  body  to  declare  the  United  Colonies 
free  and  independent  states,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to,  or 
dependence  upon  the  crown  or  parliament  of  Great  Britain; 
and  that  they  give  the  assent  of  this  Colony  to  such  declara- 
tion, etc.”  On  the  29th  of  June,  1776,  they  formally  adopted  a 
constitution,  or  form  of  government,  which  abrogated  British 
rule  and  established  a government  of  the  people  for  the  state  of 
Virginia.  The  same  day  Patrick  Henry  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state. 

By  these  various  acts  the  people  were  fully  committed  to  the 
revolution  finally  inaugurated  bv  the  passage  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  by  Congress,  which  was  promulgated  formally 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776. 

FORMATION  OF  OHIO  COUNTY. 

In  October,  1776,  Ohio  county  was  formed  by  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature out  of  a portion  of  the  District  of  West  Augusta,  and 
embraced  within  its  limits  all  the  territory  now  comprising 
the  Pan-Handle.  Its  history  proper  as  a county,  begins  with 
this  chapter. 

FORT  HENRY  AND  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION. 

At  this  time,  also,  the  name  of  Fort  Fincastle  was  changed 
to  Fort  Henry,  in  liquor  of  the  new  governor,  and  is  the  name 
by  which  it  is  known  to  fame,  at  least  in  local  annals.  Before 
the  close  of  tin*  Revolution,  now  beginning,  its  walls  were  des- 
tined to  become  a shelter  for  the  small  but  gallant  band  of  set- 
tlers gathered  within  it,  who  stood  as  a bulwark  of  defence  to 
the  frontier. 

In  view  of  the  exposed  situation  of  the  county  the  justices 
organized  and  enrolled  the  militia,  with  suitable  field  and  com- 
pany officers  duly  confirmed  bv  the  governor. 

“At  this  period,”  says  Mr.  MeKiernan,  “Ohio  countv  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a military  colony.  Every  able  bodied 
man  was  enrolled,  and  kept  in  readiness  to  take  the  field  at  a 
moment’s  warning.  The  company  rolls  furnished  the  list  of 
tithables  for  county  revenue;  and  Col.  David  Shepherd,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  militia,  was  himself  the  presiding 
justice  of  the  county  court,  and  became  high  sheriff,  ex-officio, 
during  the  year.” 

The  convention  of  1776  directed  two  companies  to  he  raised 
in  Ohio  county  as  her  quota  of  “six  battalions  for  the  conti- 
nental army  of  the  United  States.”  Chas.  Simms,  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  a letter  to  Col.  John  McCol- 
loch,  dated  November  9,  1776,  gives  directions  about  raising 
these  companies,  and  also  to  carry  into  effect  the  act  of  Assem- 
bly requiring  “the  landholders  in  the  county  of  Ohio  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  Ezekiel  Dewitt,  on  the  8th  of  December  next, 
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to  vote  for  a place  to  hold  courts  in  that  county  in  future.  Be- 
fore you  can  hold  these  elections  it  is  necessary  you  should  take 
the  oath  of  office.  The  dedimus  enclosed  empowers  Mr.  David 
Shepherd,  Mr.  David  Rogers,  and  Mr.  James  McMcchen,  or  any 
of  them,  to  administer  the  oath.”  There  is  extant  portions  of 
a journal  kept  by  a committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Legislature  in  the  matter.  It  is  interesting 
as  giving  the  names  of  some  of  the  parties  engaged,  as  follows: 
“Present — David  Shepherd  in  the  chair,  Zachariah  Sprigg, 
George  McCoIloch,  John  McColloeh,  Saul  Teter,  David  Shep- 
herd, Wm.  McMechen,  Benjamin  Biggs,  sr.,  John  Williamson, 
sr.,  James  Clements,  Joseph  Tomlinson,  Jacob  Leffler,  Joseph 
Ogle,  George  Cox,  David  Hosea,  Silas  Hedges,  Isaac  Taylor, 
Jacob  Pratt,  John  Huff,  Stephen  Parr,  George  Dement  and  Saul 
Glass.”  The  two  companies  were  ordered,  and  Captain  John 
Lemmon  and  Captain  Silas  Zane  appointed  to  the  command. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  these  companies  were  completely 
filled  and  mustered  in,  or  whether  they  were  finally  merged 
into  the  new  organization  of  the  militia. 

These  military  precautions  were  soon  found  to  be  of  great 
value  in  the  protection  which  a well  organized  force  had  for 
the  settlements,  now  thrown  open  to  the  attacks  of  their  old 
foes  under  new  and  competent  leaders. 

STATUS  OF  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 

REVOLUTION. 

Congress  recognized,  very  early  in  the  revolution,  the  necos-  , 
sity  of  protecting  the  frontier  of  the  country  against  a possible  ! 
invasion  from  that  direction,  in  the  event  of  a war  with  Great  1 
Britain,  and,  as  one  of  the  surest  measures  of  safety,  sought  to  I 
conciliate  the  western  tribes,  and  to  secure  their  sympathy  and  ] 
good  will  towards  the  colonies.  To  this  end  they  appointed 
Col.  George  Morgan,  agent  for  Indian  affairs  of  the’ Middle  De- 
partment, in  April  1776,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Pitt.  He 
was  a man  of  high  character,  familiar  with  Indian  manners 
and  habits,  and  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  position. 

Commissioners  were  also  appointed  to  make  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  to  secure  their  friendship  and,  if  possible,  prevent 
them  from  forming  any  alliances  with  the  enemy.  Those  for 
the  Middle  Department  were  Thomas  Walker,  John  Harvey, 
John  Montgomery,  and  Joseph  Yates.  They  met  at  Fort  Pitt 
in  July,  but  could  not  get  an  assemblage  of  the  tribes  until 
October.  In  the  meantime  through  letters  and  by  agents  they 
were  in  active  communication  with  many  of  the  leading  chiefs, 
seeking  to  secure  their  friendly  influence  and  also  their  atten- 
dance at  the  council.  Finding  that  Governor  Hamilton,  of  De- 
troit had  secured  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Ottawas  and  Potto- 
watomies,  who  were  also  exerting  a strong  influence  on  the 
Shawanese  in  behalf  of  the  British,  the  commissioners,  early  in 
September,  concluding  that  an  Indian  war  was  inevitable,  made 
a call  for  the  militia,  and  took  measures  for  strengthening  the 
defences.  While  thus  in  suspense,  William  Wilson,  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  June,  by  Col.  Morgan,  to  invite  the  Wyandots 
to  the  treaty,  returned  with  a minute  report  of  his  mission. 
During  his  visit,  he  was  taken  by  his  guides,  to  a meeting  of 
the  Indians  with  the  British  Governor  Hamilton,  at  the  coun- 
cil house  in  Detroit,  and  concluded  from  their  speeches  and 
Hamilton’s  course  that  they  were  mostly  hostile  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  “After  we  left  the  council  house,”  he  says,  “the 
governor  came  up  to  me  and  said  he  would  be  glad,  if  I would 
inform  the  people  on  my  return  of  what  I had  seen;  that  all 
the  Indians  I saw  there  at  the  treaty  were  of  the  same  wav 
of  thinking;  and  that  he  would  be  glad  if  the  people  would 
consider  the  dreadful  consequences  of  going  to  war  with  so  ter- 
rible an  enemy,  and  accept  the  King’s  pardon  while  it  could  be 
obtained.” 

*********** 

“He  then  ordered  William  Tucker,  one  of  his  interpreters, 
with  whom  I had  some  acquaintance,  to  go  with  me  and  get 
provisions  for  me.  On  my  way  I asked  Tucker  his  opinion  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Indians  at  Detroit,  and  if  he  thought 
they  would  strike  soon.  He  hesitated  for  sometime,  but  at 
last  told  me  that  without  matters  took  a very  decided  turn,  it 
was  his  opinion  they  would.”  Wilson  then  left  Detroit  for  the 
Wyandot  village,  in  company  with  some  chiefs,  and  gathered 
from  them,  on  the  way,  that  they  were  not  all  so  friendly  to 
Hamilton  as  he  had  supposed.  When  he  left  the  Wyandot 
village,  on  his  way  home,  he  stopped  one  night  at  the  house  of 
a friendly  Indian.  “The  next  day,”  he  says,  “one  Isaac  Zane* 

♦Isaac  Zane  wu  the  youngest  brother  of  Col.  Ebeteier  Zane,  and  wa*  captured  at  Moore- 
field,  Va  , by  the  Indiana  when  a lad  only  9 years  old.  He  frequently  gave  timely  notice  to 
the  whites  of  contemplated  raids  and  waa  largely  influential  in  preventing  the  barbarous 
treatment  ol  prisoners  by  his  tribe. 


came  to  see  me.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  told  me  that 
in  talking  with  the  Half  King  of  the  Wyondot’s  he  asked  him 
i if  the  governor  (Hamilton ) had  not  delivered  him  a tomahawk 
belt,  lie  said  he  had.  That  the  Big  Knife  had  threatened 
i them  for  some  time  past,  so  that  they  could  not  mind  their 
hunting,  and  that  now  they  would  threaten  thrm.  I asked  him 
I if  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  Wvandots  would  join  generally. 
He  said  it  was  almost  certain  that  one-half  of  them  would  not' 
“The  next  day  Zane  and  a Wyandot  man  came  to  where  we 
were.  We  conversed  a g<x»d  deal  on  the  subject  of  the  quarrel 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  1 asked  the  chief 
what  the  Indians  promised  themselves  by  joining  the  king’s 
| troops?  I told  him  that  perhaps  while  the  contest  continued 
! they  might  be  furnished  with  clothes  and  such  like;  but  when' 
it  was  over  they  must  return  to  their  former  way  of  living; 
that  if  the  Americans  should  be  successful,  they  would  be  so 
incensed  against  the  Indians  who  fought  against  them,  that 
they  would  march  an  army  into  their  country,  destroy  them 
anti  take  their  lands  from  them.  He  said  it  was  very  true! 
“There,”  said  he,  “is  my  tomahawk.  I will  never  lift 'it,  nor 
shall  any  of  my  family  light  against  the  Big  Knife,  if  I can 
help  it,  unless  they  come  into  my  own  house,”  etc. 

These  apprehensions  of  trouble  from  the  Indians  were  felt  at 
the  Virginia  seat  of  government  to  be  quite  serious,  and  led  to 
the  detention  of  the  Seventh  Virginia  at  Williamsburg,  in  the 
expectation  of  having  to  send  it  out  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontier.  This  regiment  was  now  commanded  by  Col.  William 
Crawford,  who  had  been  promoted  from  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  Fifth  Virginia,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  wrote  to  General 
Washington  regarding  the  matter,  as  follows: 

“ Williamsburg,  September  20th,  1776. 
“Sir: — I should  have  been  glad  to  have  the  honor  of  being 
with  you  at  New  York,  but  I am  doubtful  we  shall  be  involved 
in  an  Indian  war  to  the  westward,  as  the  Shawanese  and  Dela- 
wares seem  in  doubt;  and  from  the  last  accounts  from  Fort  Pitt 
had  not  met  our  people  (Dr.  Walker  and  the  commissioners) 
who  were  sent  to  treat  with  them  from  this  government.  I 
should  have  come  to  New  York  with  those  regiments  ordered 
there,*  but  the  regiment  I belong  to  is  ordered  to  this  place. 
If  a war  with  the  westerly  Indians  happen,  I am  to  go  there,” 
etc. 

In  October  a meeting  was  held  with  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
who  had  been  gathered  in  council  at  Fort  Pitt,  but  Colonel 
Morgan  was  not  successful  in  persuading  the  Ottawas,  Wyan- 
dots, Chippewas  and  Mingoes  to  attend  or  send  deputies  to  the 
treaty.  They  were  too  closely  allied  with  British  interests  at 
Detroit. 

Colonel  Morgan,  however,  seems  to  have  considered  the  meet- 
ing successful  in  a general  way,  and  wrote,  on  the  8th  of  Nov- 
ember, to  John  Hancock,  the  President  of  Congress,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

“Sir:—I  have  the  happiness  to  inform  Congress  that  the 
cloud  which  threatened  to  break  over  this  part  of  the  country, 
appears  now  to  be  nearly  dispersed.  The  Six  Nations,  Dela- 
wares, Munsies,  Mohicans  and  Shawanese  who  have  been  assem- 
bled here  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  and  forty-four,  with 
their  principal  chiefs  and  warriors,  have  given  the  strongest 
assurance  of  their  resolution  to  preserve  inviolate  the  peace  and 
neutrality  they  have  engaged  in  with  the  United  States,”  etc. J 
In  the  same  letter  Colonel  Morgan  reports  certain  murders 
by  the  Indians  as  having  occurred  along  the  Ohio  border;  “two 
women  were  killed  at  the  mouth  of  Fish  creek  ; one  man  was 
killed,  and  four  wounded,  opposite  Hockhocking ; and  two 
soldiers  were  killed,  and  scalped,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha.” 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  border,  and  the  known  efforts  made  by  British 
officials  to  incite  the  Hostility  of  the  savages,  that  occasional 
murders  and  forays  did  occur.  Some  of  these  were,  doubtless,  iu 
reprisal  for  the  wanton  killing  of  solitary  Indians  by  white 
men,  and  attacks  made  upon  unoffending  hunting  parties. 
Colonel  Morgan,  who  was  extremely  anxious  to  preserve  peace 
with  the  Indian  nations,  at  this  critical  period,  sought  to  allay 
all  causes  of  irritation  with  thorn  and  wisely  preferred  to  over- 
look the  occasional  outrages  that  were  brought  to  his  notice, 
rather  than  avenge  them  bv  sending  expeditions  to  destroy 
their  towns,  and  so  stir  up  the  savage  hordes  along  the  whole 
border.  In  some  instances  he  thought  the  border  inhabitants 

*The  regiment*  ordered  to  New  York  were  the  Fourth,  Filth  aod  Sixth  Virgin!*-  Th* 
8€Yenth  remained  at  Williamsburg,  in  command  of  Colonel  Crawford. 

t Washington- Crawford  letters. 

} Hildreth's  Pioneer  History, 
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itants  were  the  aggressors,  and  says,  in  his  letter  to  President 
Hancock,  respecting  this  hostility  of  the  whites: 

“ Parties  have  even  been  assembled  to  massacre  our  known 
friends  at  their  hunting  camps,  as  well  as  messengers  on  busi- 
ness to  me  ; and  I have  esteemed  it  necessary  to  let  the  mes- 
sengers sleep  in  mv  own  chamber  for  their  security. 

“ It  is  truly  distressing  to  submit  to  the  injuries  we  have, 
and  are,  frequently  receiving  along  the  frontier  and  outposts, 
from  the  Mingo  banditti  and  their  associate's ; but  it  must  be 
extremely  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  at 
this  critical  time,  to  involve  ourselves  in  a general  Indian  war, 
which,  I believe,  may  be  still  warded  off  by  pursuing  the  wise 
measures  intended  by  Congress,”  etc.* 

INDIAN  MURDERS  AND  RAIDS  ON  THE  BORDER. 

Previous  to  the  October  meeting  at  Fort  Pitt,  information 
was  received  from  the  friendly  Delawares  at  C'ooehocking,  on 
the  Muskingum,  that  a partv  of  Wyandots,  Mingoes,  and  Otta- 
was,  had  passed  the  “Standing  Stone,”  now’  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
on  the  20th  of  September,  on  their  way  down  the  Hockhocking, 
to  make  a raid  on  the  Virginia  frontier.  Warning  was  promptly 
sent  to  the  inhabitants  along  the  border,  and  the  savages,  dis- 
appointed in  effecting  a surprise,  returned  without  accomplish- 
ing their  purpose.  Frequent  marauding  and  predatory  incur- 
sions of  small  bands  and  parties  of  Indians  followed.  Concern- 
ing one  of  these  bands,  composed  of  individual  members  of 
different  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  Col.  Morgan  wrrote  to  the 
agent  for  Indian  affairs  in  the  Northern  Department,  with  a 
view  of  effecting  their  removal.  He  says:  “The  peace  of  this 

country  has  been  greatly  disturbed  for  many  months  past,  bv  a 
banditti  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  every  tribe,  but  principally  of 
the  Senecas  of  Allegheny.  They  consist  of  sixty  families  at 
most,  but  have  gained  some  adherents  by  intermarriages  with 
the  Wyandots,  Delawares  and  Shawanees.  and  by  assuming  the 
air  and  authority  of  the  Six  Nations'  Council.  Their  whole 
number  does  not  exceed  eighty  men,  and  even  they  are  divided 
in  sentiments.  Yet  they  have,  by  sending  out  one  or  two 
small  parties  every  month  or  six  weeks,  kept  the  frontiers  of 
Virginia  in  a perpetual  alarm,  and  occasioned  an  immense  ex- 
pense in  garrisoning  a number  of  posts.  Were  these  people 
situated  by  themselves,  they  might  easily  be  chastised;  but 
they  are  seated  in  the  midst  of  several  nations  whose  friend- 
ship it  is  our  interest  to  cultivate,  and  avoid  every  possible 
risk  of  injuring  in  any  respect.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  induce  the  Senecas  to  remove  these  relations  of  theirs, 
but  to  no  effect.  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  and  his  agents  made  sev- 
eral efforts,  in  his  time,  for  that  purpose;  but  without  avail. 
They  have  many  years  practised  horse-stealing  and  robbery,  on 
every  occasion  which  offered  itself.  Yet  I apprehend,  if  a seri- 
ous deputation  of  six  or  eight  principal  men  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions’ Council,  could  be  sent  to  them,  and  to  insist  on  their 
removal,  it  might  be  accomplished,”  etc.f  This  application 
appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful. 

During  the  fall  other  outrages  occurred,  and  were  reported  to 
Col.  Morgan.  A letter  from  Col.  Dorsey  Pentecost,  dated  Catfish 
Camp,  Tuesday,  November  19,  177<>,  says:  “On  Monday  morn- 

ing last  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  garrison  at  Grave 
creek,  was  killed  and  scalped  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  Howe, 
and  the  younger  brother  who  was  with  him,  is  missing. "+ 

In  December,  two  men,  who  were  out  as  spies,  were  overtaken 
by  the  savages,  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  to  the 
fort  at  Wheeling.  One  was  killed  and  the  other  captured. 
This  occurrence  was  near  the  present  town  of  Bridgeport. Ohio. 

The  balance  of  the  winter  there  was  comparative  quiet. 
Preparations  were  made,  however,  both  in  strengthening  the 
defences  and  purchasing  supplies,  which  looked  to  an  active 
campaign  in  the  spring,  if  an  expedition  into  the  Indian 
country  should  be  deemed  advisable.  One  hundred  men  were 
stationed  at  Fort  Pitt  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Nevill,  and 
Fort  Randolph,  at  Kanawha,  had  one  hundred  and  sixty  men 
under  command  of  Capt.  Arbuckle.  In  December,  Col.  Morgan 
purchased,  from  two  Detroit  traders,  five  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  clothes,  blankets,  powder,  lead,  Arc.,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  and  proposed  to  lay  in  a large  stock  of  provis- 
ions, for  the  troops  who  were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition contemplated. 

News  arrived,  about  this  time,  of  an  attack  made  by  the  In- 
dians near  the  Blue  Lick,  in  Kentucky,  on  a party,  under  Col. 
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John  Todd,  spoilt  to  procure  five  Hundred  pounds  of  powder 
which  had  been  forwarded  them  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
secreted  near  Limestone,  now  Maysville,  Kv.  Only  one  of  the 
settlers  was  killed,  and  the  powder  was  subsequently  taken 
safely  to  Harrodsburg. 

These  repeated  hostilities  were  supposed  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  a band  of  Mingoes,  and  some  others  associated  with 
them,  wiio  are  generally  mentioned  in  contemporary  writings 
as  “outlaws,"’  and  “banditti.”  They  were  commanded  by  a 
chief  named  Pluggy,  and  had  their  Village  at  the  head  of  the 
Scioto,  near  the  present  town  of  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Their  audacities  finally  led  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  and  the  Council  at  Williamsburg,  on  the  12th 
of  March,  to  order  an  expedition,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Col.  David  Shepherd,  and  Major 
Henry  Taylor,  to  be  raised  in  the  “counties  of  Monongalia, 
Yohogania  and  Ohio,”  to  penetrate  the  country  and  inflict 
summary  punishment  upon  the  Indians  at  Pluggystown.  The 
order  of  Council  and  the  letter  of  Governor  Henry  giving  in- 
structions regarding  the  expedition  are  here  inserted. 

• 

CONTEMPLATED  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  PLUGGY’s  TOWN — GOVERNOR 

henry’s  letter,  and  minutes  of  council. 

\VTlliam8Burgh,  March  12th,  1777. 

To  Col.  George  Morgan  and  Col.  John  Nevill , Fort  Pitt: 

Gentlemen:  You  will  perceive  by  the  papers  which  accom- 
pany this  that  the  Indians  at  Pluggy’s  Town  are  to  he  punished 
m an  exemplary  manner.  When  you  apply  to  the  Shawanese 
and  Delawares  on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe 
to  them  that  these  villainous  Indians,  by  their  frequent  mis- 
chiefs, may  breed  suspicions  against  innocent  friends  and  allies, 
for  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  what  nation  are  the  offenders. 

Willing  to  cultivate  that  good  understanding  that  subsists 
between  Virginia  and  their  nations,  the  Shawanese  and  Dela- 
wares cannot  take  umbrage  at  the  march  against  Pluggy’s 
people,  more  especially  as  the  latter  march  through  the  country 
of  the  former  when  they  attack  us. 

You  will  readily  understand  the  delicacy  of  the  business  in 
opening  this  matter  to  the  chiefs.  Many,  if  trusted,  may  not 
keep  it  secret. 

If  the  enemy  have  warning  the  expedition  will  produce  but 
little  good  compared  to  what  may  be  expected  if  they  are 
attacked  by  surprise. 

You  will  please  communicate  to  the  allies  of  this  State  the 
strict  orders  given  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  not  to  molest  or 
offend  any  but  the  enemy  of  Pluggy ’s  Town,  and  that  orders 
are  given  to  spare  the  women  and  children  and  such  of  the 
men  as  submit. 

1 take  the  liberty  to  remind  you  that  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise depends  upon  the  address  and  propriety  which  will,  I 
hope,  distinguish  your  conduct  in  communicating  this  affair 
to  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares. 

I trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  leave  nothing  in  your  power 
undone  that  may  tend  to  give  success  to  a measure  so  necessary 
for  the  well  being  of  your  country;  and  that  you  will  not  con- 
fine yourselves  to  the'  strict  line  of  duty  with  respect  to  what 
falls  into  the  business  of  each  officer  respectively,  but  act  on 
the  most  liberal  plan  for  promoting  the  enterprise. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, [Signed]  P.  Henry,  Jr.* 

P.  S. — You  will  communicate  everything  necessary  to  the 
officer  who  is  to  command  in  chief. 

In  Council,  Williamdnirgh , March  Pith,  1777. 

This  Board  having  from  time  to  time  received  undoubted  in- 
telligence of  reported  hostilities  committed  on  the  subjects  of 
this  Commonwealth  by  the  Indians  of  Pluggy’s  Town,  and  not- 
withstanding the  just  remonstrances  made  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject by  our  agents  for  Indian  Affairs,  they  have  not  been  brought 
to  a sense  of  duty,  but  from  their  repeated  injuries  there  is  the 
greatest  reason  "to  expect  more,  and  insolence  instead  of  the 
good  neighborhood  we  wish  to  cultivate  with  all  the  Indian 
tribes.  And  whereas  the  obstinate  and  wicked  disposition  of 
the  Indians  of  Pluggy’s  Town  have  been  represented  to  Con- 
ress,  and  they  seem  to  have  no  prospects  of  conciliation,  but 
ave  referred  to  this  Board  the  propriety  of  making  war  on 
them  if  it  can  be  done  without  exciting  jealousy  and  discord 
with  the  other  neighboring  nations, 
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Resolved,  That  George  Morgan,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Indian  I 
Affairs,  and  Col.  John  Nevill  (or  in  his  absence  Robert  Camp- 
bell, Esq.,)  do  confer  with  such  chief  or  chiefs  of  the  Delaware  < 
and  Shawanese  Indians  as  may  be  relied  on  for  secrecy  and 
fidelity,  and  represent  to  them  the  necessity  of  chastising  the 
said  Indians,  and  in  case  the  said  gentlemen  shall  find  that  the 
said  Shawanese  and  Delawares  do  not  give  reason  to  apprehend 
discord  with  them  by  reason  of  such  a proceeding, 

Resolved,  That  300  militia  men,  commanded  by  a colonel, 
major,  six  captains,  six  lieutenants  and  six  ensigns,  and  a 
proper  number  of  non-commissioned  officers,  be  ordered  to  make 
an  expedition  to  said  Pluggy's  Town  in  order  to  punish  that 
people  for  their  unprovoked  cruelties  committed  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  Virginia.  e 

That  the  officers  commanding  this  expedition  have  it  in 
charge  at  their  peril,  and  that  all  those  concerned,  that  no  in- 
jury, provocation  or  ill  treatment  of  any  kind  be  done  or 
suffered  to  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  Indians  through  whose 
country  they  pass.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  said  officers 
be  strictly  charged  and  commanded  to  conduct  themselves  to 
wards  th<em  as  our  faithful  friends  and  brethren.  Government 
being  determined  to  revenge  the  least  injury  done  them. 

That  the  officers  commanding  this  expedition  apply  toGeorge 
Morgan,  Esq.,  for  ammunition,  provisions  and  stores  necessary 
for  the  party,  who  is  requested  to  give  any  assistance  in  his 
power  to  forward  the  undertaking. 

That  the  commanding  officer  ought  to  be  directed  to  show 
mercy  to  the  women  and  children  and  to  such  of  the  men  as 
surrender  themselves,  and  to  send  all  prisoners  taken  by  his 
party  belonging  to  said  Pluggy’s  Town  to  this  citv:  and  as  the 
success  of  this  expedition  will  depend  upon  the  dispatch  with 
which  it  is  conducted, 

Resolved,  That  if  a majority  of  the  field  officers  and  captains 
who  are  to  be  engaged  in  it  shall  judge  it  best,  that  the  men  I 
shall  be  directed  to  march  on  horseback,  finding  their  own  I 
horses  and  carrying  their  own  provisions,  and  that  they  ought 
to  receive  a reasonable  allowance  for  so  doing.  1 

That  Col.  David  Shepherd,  of  Ohio  count  v,  be  commander  in 
chief  of  the  expedition,  that  Major  Henry  Taylor,  of  Yohogania 
county,  to  be  major,  and  that  they  nominate  the  captains,  and  } 
subaltern  officers  out  of  those  commissioned  in  the  counties  of 
Monongalia,  Yohogania  and  Ohio,  or  either  of  them. 

A copy, 

[Signed]  Arch’d  Bi.air,  Clerk.* 

These  communications  were  received  by  Cols.  Morgan  and 
Nevill,  on  the  first  of  April,  and  notice  sent  to  Col.  Shepherd  and 
Maj.  Tavlor  to  meet  them  on  the  8th  of  the  month  to  decide 
upon  the  best  means  to  carry  the  governor's  order  into  etlect. 

In  the  meantime  the  following  reply  was  sent: 


LETTER  OF  COLS.  MORGAN  AND  NEVILL  TO  PATRICK  HENRY. 

“Fort  Pitt,  April  1,  1777. 

11  Sir:- — We  had  not  the  honor  to  receive  your  orders  and  the 
minutes  of  council  of  the  12th  ultimo,  until  this  day.  We  im- 
mediately wrote  to  Col.  Shepherd  and  Maj.  Taylor  to  meet  us 
here  on  the  8th  inst.,  to  confer  thereon,  and  determine  the  most 
effectual  steps  to  carry  the  same  into  execution.  And  your  Ex- 
cellence may  be  assured  we  will  leave  nothing  in  our  power 
undone,  that  may  tend  to  promote  the  interest  of  our  country 
in  general,  or  the  success  of  this  enterprise  in  particular — not 
regarding  the  strict  line  of  duty  in  our  respective  departments,  , 
but  the  promotion  of  the  service  on  the  most  liberal  plan.  We,  , 
nevertheless,  wish  we  were  left  more  at  liberty  to  exercise  our 
judgments  or  to  take  advice  on  the  expediency  and  practica- 
bility of  the  undertaking  at  this  critical  time— for,  although  ; 
we  are  persuaded  from  what  has  already  passed  between  Col. 
Morgan  and  our  allies,  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  that  they 
would  wish  us  success  therein,  yet  we  apprehend  the  inevitable  1 
consequences  of  this  expedition  will  be  a general  Indian  war,  j 
which  we  are  persuaded  it  is  the  interest  of  the  State  at  this  | 
time  to  avoid,  even  by  the  mortifying  means  of  liberal  dona-  < 
tions  to  certain  leading  men  among  the  nations  as  well  as  bv  I 
calling  them  again  to  a general  treaty.  And  if  the  State  of  i 
Pennsylvania  should  judge  it  prudent  to  take  some  steps  to 
gratify  the  Six  Nations  in  regard  to  the  encroachments  made 
on  their  lands  on  the  northwestern  frontier  of  that  State  of 
which  they  have  so  repeatedly  complained,  we  hope  and  be- 
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lieve  it  would  have  a very  salutary  effect.  The  settlement  of 
the  lands  on  the  Ohio,  below  the  Kanawha,  and  at  Kentucky 
gives  the  Western  Nations  great  uneasiness.  How  far  the  State 
of  Virginia  may  judge  it  wise  to  withdraw  or  confine  those  set- 
tlements for  a certain  term  of  years  or  during  the  British  war 
is  too  delicate  a matter  for  us  to  give  our  opinion  on,  but  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  measures  we  have  ( though  per- 
haps out  of  tin*  strict  line  of  our  duty)  presumed  to  hint  at 
would  not  only  tend  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  this  country) 
but  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  State  : more  especially  if  care 
be  taken  to  treat  the  different  nations  in  all  respects  with  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  hospitality,  for  which  purpose,  and  to 
punish  robberies  and  murders  committed  on  any  of  our  allies, 
some  wholesome  orders  or  acts  of  government  may  possibly  be 
necessary;  for  parties  have  been  formed  to  massacre  some  who 
have  come  to  visit  us  in  a friendly  manner,  and  others  who 
have  been  hunting  on  their  own  lands,  the  knownfriends  to  the 
commonwealth.  These  steps,  if  continued,  will  deprive  us  of 
all  our  Indian  allies  and  multiply  our  enemies.  Even  the 
spies  who  have  been  employed  by  the  county  lieutenants  of 
Monongahela  and  Ohio  seem  to  have  gone  on  this  plan  with  a 
premeditated  design  to  involve  us  in  a general  Indian  war;  for 
on  the  loth  inst.,  at  day  break,  five  or  six  of  these  spies  tired  at 
three  Delaware  Indians  at  their  hunting  camp,  which  they 
afterwards  plundered  of  peltries  to  a considerable  value,  and 
brought  them  off. 

“This  was  committed  about  twenty  miles  on  this  side  the 
Delaware  Town,  between  that  and  \\  heeling,  and  out  of  the 
country  or  track  of  our  enemies. 

“Luckily  all  the  Indians  escaped,  only  one  of  whom  was 
wounded,  and  that  slightly  in  the  wrist. 

“We  inclose  to  your  Excellency  the  copy  of  a speech  or  mes- 
sage found  near  the  body  of  a dead  man,  who  had  been  killed 
and  scalped  two  days  before,  near  the  Kittanning  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  when  another  man  was  taken 
prisoner.  We  suppose  the  party  of  Indians  who  left  this  mes- 
sage and  perpetrated  the  murder,  to  have  been  hired  for  that 
purpose  by  the  British  officers  at  Niagara,  in  order  to  promote 
an  open  rupture  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Fnited 
States,  as  we  had  intelligence  of  such  a party  being  out,  and 
having  come  from  thence.  In  consequence  whereof,  and  on 
considering  the  present  situation  of  this  country,  a council  of 
field  officers  and  captains  met  here  and  gave  their  opinion  on 
certain  matters,  of  which  your  Excellency  is  doubtless  ere  now 
fully  informed- — among  other  things  Col.  Crawford  was  re- 
quested to  make  a return  of  the  stores  requisite  to  be  sent  here 
and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  repairs  to  make  this  fort  de- 
fensible against  any  body  of  troops  which  may  be  brought 
against  us  by  the  way  of  Presque  Isle  and  the  Ailcghany,  that 
being  tin*  route  by  which  this  fort  will  he  attacked,  if  ever  an 
expedition  should  be  formed  against  it  from  Canada,  and  not  as 
has  been  intimated  to  your  Excellency  from  Detroit  and  San- 
dusky, there  be  ing  no  post  at  the  latter  place,  and  as  we  are 
informed  but  sixty-six  soldiers  are  at  Detroit,  from  whence  by 
land  to  Fort  Pitt  is  near  three  hundred  miles,  impassable  for 
artillery,  and  all  that  country  we  are  told  could  not  lurnish  to 
an  army  of  1,000  men  .sufficient  provisions  or  horses  for  such 
an  ex pedit ion. 

“Your  Excellency  cannot  but  be  already  informed  that  many 
persons  among  ourselves  wish  to  promote  a war  with  the  sav- 
ages, not  considering  the  distress  of  our  country  on  the  sea 
coast.  This  disposition  with  tin*  conduct  of  a banditti  consist- 
ing of  sixty  or  eighty  savages  at  the  bead  of  Scioto,  may  pos- 
sibly create  a general  quarrel.  Yet  we  flatter  ourselves  that 

l>v  prudent  measures  it  is  poss  ible  to  avoid  it.  But  if.  as  seems 
the  inclination  of  some,  all  Indians,  without  distinction,  who 
may  be  found  arc  to  be  massacred,  and  even  when  visiting  us 
as  'friends,  a general  war  cannot  be  avoided,  and  we  fear  the 
consequences  would  lie  fatal  at  this  critical  time;  but  should  it 
please  God  to  bless  us  with  victory  t<>  overcome  our  British  en- 
emies on  the  sea  coast,  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  take 
ample  satisfaction  of  our  Indian  enemy.  In  the  interim,  we 
are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  the  most  pacific  measures,  with 

liberal  * ' 
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than  an  armed  force  can  produce.  Nevertheless,  we  beg  leave 
again  to  assure  your  Excellency  that  nothing  in  our  power 
shall  be  wanting  to  promote  and  insure  success  to  the  expe- 
dition now  ordered  to  be  executed.  But  as  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  have  the  men  raised  and  armed  before  the  hrst  da>  o 
June  next,  we  shall  have  sufficient  time  to  receive  your 
lency’s  farther  instructions  on  that  head,  and  we  shall  in  1 
interim  take  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  intelligen 
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reaching  the  enemy  so  far  as  to  defeat  the  wise  intentions  of 
government. 

“We  are  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  excellency's  most 
obedient  and  most  humble  servants, 

[Signed]  “Geo.  Morgan, 

“ John  N evill. 

“P.  S.  By  Lieut.  Hollibaek,  who  left  the  Kanawha  the 

ultimo,  all  is  quiet  there,  and  no  murders  or  Indian  incursions 
have  been  made  into  the  inhabitants,  that  we  have  heard  of, 
since  last  December,  when  one  man  was  killed  on  the  Indian 
side  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  to  the  fort  at  Wheeling,  and  one 
taken  prisoner.  They  were  out  as  spies. 

“The  county  lieutenant  who  is  ordered  to  send  100  men  to 
meet  ('apt.  Lynn  with  the  powder,  is  at  a loss  to  know  how  far 
to  proceed,  or  where  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  is — there 
being  one  place  of  that  name  1 (JO  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  no  settlement  or  fort  less  than  400  miles  below  the 
Ohio.  The  nearest  is  at  the  river  Arkansas. 

“To  His  Excellency  Patrick  Henry,  jun.,  Esq.,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  at  Williamsburg.'’* 

Whether  or  not  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  foregoing 
communication  induced  the  governor  and  council  to  abandon 
the  contemplated  expedition,  does  not  appear.  The  journal  of 
Col.  Morgan,  from  April  1777  to  Jan.  1778,  is  missing,  and  there 
is  no  account  of  such  an  invasion  into  the  Indian  country  at 
this  period,  to  be  gathered  from  other  sources.  The  probabili- 
ties are  that  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition, at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  critical  attitude  of  the  other 
tribes,  with  whom  this  band  was  more  or  less  connected,  as 
there  is  no  further  allusion  to  the  subject,  in  any  of  the  con- 
temporary records  of  which  there  is  any  present  lcnowledge. 

STRONG  APPREHENSIONS  Of  AN  INDIAN  WAR  IN  TI1E  SPRING  Of 
1777 — COUNCIL  Of  WAR  AT  FORT  PITT— LETTERS  OF  COLONEL 
CRAWFORD  TO  WASHINGTON  AND  To  CONGRESS — MORE  INDIAN 
MASSACRES. 

There  was,  however,  a general  and  growing  apprehension  of 
the  hostile  intent  of  the  savages,  founded,  perhaps,  on  the 
various  murders  and  incursions,  already  alluded  to,  as  well  as 
on  information  received  from  friendly  Indians,  of  the  machina- 
tions of  the  British  officers  at  Detroit  with  the  different  tribes. 

So  strong  was  this  impression  that  Col.  Crawford,  who  had 
recruited  a new  regiment  in  the  vicinity  of  his  old  home,  was 
detained  with  it  to  aid  in  defense  of  the  border,  and  was  obliged 
to  explain  his  non-arrival  at  the  seat  of  war  in  a letter  to  Gen. 
Washington,  dated  Frederiektown,  Md.,  February  12,  1777,  as 
follows:  “Sir:  I am  sorry  to  break  in  upon  your  hours  that 
ought  to  rest  you  from  the  many  fatigues  you  have  to  undergo 
in  that  important  task  you  have  undertaken  in  defense  of  our 
liberties,  but  necessity  obliges  me  under  my  present  difficulties. 
I should  have  been  with  you,  sir,  before  now,  but  for  the  bil- 
lowing reasons: 

“There  is  great  probability  of  an  Indian  war  for  many  evi- 
dent reasons  given  by  the  Indians  through  the  course  of  last 
summer.  They  have  killed  manv  of  our  people  on  the  fron- 
tiers, * * * * * ' * * * * and 

should  both  the  regiments  now  lie  moved  away  it  will  greatly 
. distress  the  people,  as  the  last,  raised  by  myself,  was  excep- 
ted to  be  a guard  for  them  if  there  was  an  Indian  war.  By 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  I was  appointed  to  command  that 
regiment,  at  the  request  of  the  people.  The  conditions  were 
that  the  soldiers  were  enlisted  during  the  war, and  if  an  Indian 
war  shojjld  come  on  this  spring  they  were  to  be  continued 
there,  as  their  interest  was  on  the  spot  ; but  if  there  should  be 
no  Indian  war  in  that  quarter,  then  they  were  to  go  wherever 
called.  * * * * * Many  men  have  already 

been  taken  from  that  region,  so  that  if  that  regiment  should 
march  away,  it  will  leave  few  or  none  to  defend  the  country. 
There  are  no  arms,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  first  men  were 
armed  there,  which  has  left  the  place  very  bare;  but  let  me  be 
ordered  anywhere  and  I will  go  it  possible,”  etc.t 

These  apprehensions  received  an  early  justification.  No 
sooner  had  the  cold  weather  abated  than  the  Indians  began 
their  hostile  movements.  The  question  was  no  longer  whether 
they  would  maintain  a partial  neutrality,  but  where  and  when 
they  would  strike?  This  feeling  induced  the  calling  of  a 
Council  of  War,  which  was  held  at  Fort  Pitt  on  the  24th  of 
March.  An  account  in  the  “Pennsylvania  Packet”  of  the  8th 
of  April  says:  “ In  consequence  of  the  before-mentioned  intel- 
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I ligenee  and  depredations,  (the  murders  and  outrages  already 
narrated)  a Council  of  War  was  held  at  this  place  (Fort  Pitt) 
this  day.  (24th  March,  1777,)  in  which  it  was  determined  that 
it  would  be  most  advisable  for  Col.  Crawford’s  battalion  (13th 
Virginia — “West  Augusta" — Regiment)  and  two  companies  of 
Col.  Wood's  battalion,  at  Fort  Pitt  and  Wheeling,  not  to  march 
till  further  orders,  and  that  one  hundred  men  should  imme- 
diately be  sent  to  Kittaning,  and  twenty-five  men  to  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Logstown,  Holliday’s  Cove  and  Cox’s.” 

I A few  days  later  tidings  arrived  of  further  Indian  murders, 

I at  different  joints  along  the  border,  and,  on  the  10th  of  April 
Col.  Morgan  wrote  to  Col.  Crawford,  detailing  the  circumstances, 
and  calling  ujion  him  to  take  the  neeessaryjneasures  to  protect 
the  inhabitants.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  letter: 
“Last  Monday  a messenger  arrived  from  the  Delaware  town 
and  informed  me  that  a party  of  eighteen  Mingoes  were  out, 
and  it  was  sujqsised  would  divide  themselves  into  two  jiarties 
and  strike  nearly  at  the  same  time  between  Yellow  Creek  and 
this  place.  Yesterday  afternoon  an  express  arrived  from  Capt. 
Steel,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  first-mentioned  party  had 
divided,  as  sujqiosed.  and  killed  one  man  just  below  Raccoon 
creek  and  burned  two  cabins,  viz.:  Muchmore’s  and  Arnot’s; 
the  body  of  the  latter  was  found.  His  wife  and  four  children 
are  supposed  to  be  burned  in  the  cabin  or  carried  off  prisoners. 
This  aay  an  exjiress  arrived  from  Wheeling  with  an  account 
that  one  Roger  McBride  was  killed  and  scaljied  about  ten  miles 
1 up  that  creek,  and  alarms  had  arrived  from  several  other  quar- 
ters. I do  think,  sir,  that  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  take 
some  measures  in  consequence  of  these  murders,  and  that  your 
presence  here  is  requisite.”* 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Col.  Morgan,  as  expressed 
in  the  letter  given  above,  and  also  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  council  of  war,  already  mentioned,  Col.  Crawford  repaired 
at  once  to  Fort  Pitt,  from  whence,  on  the  22d  of  April,  ne  ad- 
dressed the-  following  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress: 

“Honorable  Sir: — I have  received  orders  to  join  his  Excel- 
lency General  Washington  in  the  Jerseys,  with  the  battalion 
' now  under  my  command,  which  orders  I would  willingly  have 
obeyed,  had  not  a council  of  war,  held  at  this  place  (proceedings 
of  which  were  transmitted  to  Congress  by  express),  resolved 
that  I should  remain  here  till  further  orders.  I am  sorry  to 
find  the  accounts  therein  contained  are  likely  to  prove  but  too 
true,  and  from  the  late  depredations  and  murders  which  were 
committed  by  the  Indians  at  different  places  in  this  neighbor- 
hood it  appears  to  me  as  if  a general  irruption  was  intended. 

* * * At  Wheeling  they  killed  and  scalped  one  man,  the 
body  of  whom  was  much  mangled  with  tomahawks  and  other 
instruments  suitable  for  their  barbarity ; at  Dunkard’s  creek, 
one  of  the  west  branches  of  the  Monongahela  river,  they  killed 

! and  scalped  one  man  and  a woman,  and  took  three  children; 
and  at  each  of  the  above  places  they  burned  houses,  killed 
cattle,  hogs,  Ac. 

“ I have  taken  all  jxissible  means  for  the  protection  of  this 
; country  as  the  nature  of  my  circumstances  would  afford.  I am 
at  a great  loss  for  arms;  two-thirds  of  tin*  battalion  have  none. 

* * * * I only  await  further  directions,  as  I have  received 
| no  marching  orders  dated  since  the  council  held  at  this  place 

resolved  that  I should  wait  till  further  orders.”! 

INDIAN  INCURSIONS — BRIG.  GEN.  EDWARD  HAND  IN  COMMAND  OF 
I DEPARTMENT — INDIAN  MURDER  AT  WHEELING. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  along  the  northwestern 
frontier  of  Virginia,  the  southwestern  portions  also  were  sub- 
j jeeted  to  the  same  fierce  ordeal.  All  along  the  line,  showing 
| a common  purpose,  and  a definite  plan,  the  savages  pressed 
j forward  to  the  assault  of  the  border.  Here  a small  band  of 
marauders  would  appear  suddenly,  and  massacre  the  unsuspect- 
ing settlers  engaged  in  cultivating  their  lands;  cut  off  hunters 
! procuring  necessary  supplies  of  meat  for  their  families;  waylay 
! paths  to  the  springs  and  watering  places;  murder  or  carry  into 
i captivity  innocent  women  and  children ; burn  houses,  kill  or 
j drive  off  cattle,  and  commit  all  the  deviltries  possible  to  their 
l barbarous  natures.  Elsewhere  larger  numbers  would  gather 
! seeking  the  destruction  of  fortified  settlements. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  destroy  the  larger  settlements  so 
long  as  the  forts  remained  to  afford  shelter,  and  a safe  retreat 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  that  in  all  matters  of  skill  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  cunning  stratagem,  the  whites  were  much  their 
superiors,  they  sought  bv  bringing  into  the  country  large  and 
overwhelming  forces  to  capture  the  fortifications  and  utterly 
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destroy  their  foes.  Accordingly  they  would  detach  from  their 
main  body  sufficient  numbers  to  threaten  the  forts  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  their  proposed  attack  to  prevent  aid  being  furnished  the 
beleaguered  garrison  or  the  marching  of  forces  from  one  fort  to 
another  to  assist  in  its  defence.  This  was  the  plan  of  their 
invasion  of  Kentucky  at  this  very  time.  On  the  14th  of  March 
they  suddenly  appeared  with  a force  of  two  hundred  warriors. 
Dividing  their  forces  they  employed  their  most  active  and  ex- 
pert men  to  watch  and  invest  Boone’s  and  Logan’s  forts,  while 
their  main  body  marched  to  the  attack  of  Harrodsburg.  The 
gallant,  spirited,  and  successful  defence  of  these  forts,  it  is  not 
proposed  to  narrate  here,  but  is  a part  of  the  operations  against 
the  frontier  during  the  revolution. 

This  incursion,  also,  disclosed  the  final  success  of  the  British 
agents,  in  inducing  the  savages  to  csjkjusc  their  cause,  and  in- 
flict upon  the  border,  all  the  horrid  barbarities  of  savage  war- 
fare. As  if  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  source  from  which  this 
raid  was  projected,  the  besiegers  left  a proclamation,  from  Gov. 
Hamilton,  of  Detroit,  pinned  to  the  dead  body  of  one  of  the 
men,  killed  outside  the  garrison,  in  which  protection  and  re- 
ward, was  promised  to  those  who  would  renounce  the  cause  of 
the  colonies,  and  become  the  supporters  of  the  British  king. 

The  military  authorities  of  the  government  made  some 
changes  in  the  administration  of  affairs  at  this  time,  and  Brig. 
Gen.  Edward  Hand  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Department 
with  headquarters  at  Fort  Pitt. 

The  raids  and  murders,  however,  did  not  cease.  In  June  a 
Mrs.  Grigsby  and  child,  were  killed  and  scalped  on  Rooting 
creek,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  a daughter  of  Mr.  Coon  was  also 
killed  near  Coon’s  Fort,  on  the  West  Fork. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  a man  was  killed  on  Wheeling  creek 
within  a half  mile  of  the  fort.  It  was  promptly  reported  to  the 
Department  commander,  Gen.  Hand,  in  the  following  letter 
from 

CAPT.  SAMUEL  MEASON  IN  COMMAND  OF  FORT  HENRY. 

“Fort  Henry,  June  8,  1777. 

“ Yesterday  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six  o'clock,  in  the 
afternoon,  as  a few  of  Capt.  Vanmeter's  company  were  fishing 
about  half  a mile  from  this  fort  up  Wheeling  creek,  a certain 
Thomas  McCleary  and  one  Lanimore  being  some  distance  from 
the  others,  were  fired  on  by  a partv  of  Indians  to  the  number 
of  six,  seven  or  eight  guns,  of  which  the  several  persons  near 
do  not  agree,  as  some  say  eight,  or  upwards.  Lanimore  and 
others  gave  the  alarm.  I went  to  the  place  and  found  tracks, 
but  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Indians.  McCleary 's 
shoe  being  found  which  he  wore  when  he  received  the  wound; 
we  presently  found  him  killed  and  scalped.  He  had. run  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  creek.  Night  coming  on  by  the 
time  that  we  were  satisfied  of  its  being  Indians.  I proposed  to 
Set  out  this  morning  by  daylight,  in  pursuit  and  have  drawn 
out  of  Capt.  Virgin's  company  eight  men.  so  that  we  amount  to 
thirty  men,  well  equipped,  and  to  cross  the  river  at  this  place, 
as  they  seemed  by  their  tracks  to  bend  their  direction  down 
the  river,  and  propose  to  pursue  them  to  the  last  extremity  and 
hazard.  I set  off  at  8 this  morning,  and  flatter  myself  that  you 
will  not  disapprove  our  proceeding,  but  call  on  me,  if  any  occa- 
sion should  require,  and  as  I may  not  return  to  the  ensuing 
council  at  Catfish,  I take  this  opportunity  to  return  your  Honor 
the  strength  of  my  company,  which  consists  of  fifty  men,  of 
which  forty-five  are  in  good  order,  and  furnished  for  going  on 
any  emergency  and  expedition  that  may  be  necessary. 

I am  with  great  respect  your  Honors 

Most  Obedient  and  Humble  Servant, 

Sam  e Meason.* 

Directed  to  Brig.  Gen.  Hand. 

The  following  letter  also  gives  some  of  the 

OCCURRENCES  AT  GRAVE  CREEK. 

Dear  Parents: — This  comes  to  let  you  know  our  distressed 
situation  at  present.  Last  Saturday  night  the  Indians  came 
and  drove  off  my  two  horses,  and  two  of  Joseph  Tumbleston's, 
shot  a mare  of  his  dead  and  took  a valuable  mare  of  John  Har- 
nesses, and  one  large  horse  of  Samuel  Harris  and  one  of  Za- 
phiniah  .Blackfords,  and  some  young  creatures,  and  with  their 
arrows  shot  four  of  Mr.  Zodger’s  cattle  and  two  of  Yeafes  Con- 
wells.  The  cattle  came  home  with  the  arrow's  sticking  in  them 
twelve  inches,  which  cut  a shocking  aspect;  upon  which  we 
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. immediately  turned  out  all  that  was  fit  for  action,  which  was 
onlv  twenty-three,  leaving  not  eight  effectual  men  in  the  fort 
and  went  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Fish  creek,  by  water 
and  then  crossed  the  Ohio  and  marched  bv  land  to  Sunfish  creek 
and  then  took  the  tracks  of  tin*  Indians  and  it  was  partly  dark 
the  road  was  plain  and  followed  up  the  creek  by  moonshine  a 
few  miles  with  great  hopes  of  overtaking  them,  and  discovered 
their  fire  and  as  we  were  surrounding  them,  John  MeClean's 
gun  went  off  by  accident  and  they  returned  the  fire  smartly 
and  only  one  of  our  men  wore  in  proper  view  of  the  Indians, 
i who  shot  twice  and  they  then  fled  from  their  camp,  and  scolded 
us  for  some  time.  We  immediately  took  jxissessjon  of  a hill 
1 that  joined  their  camp  and  discovered  two  more  fires,  and  not 
thinking  ourselves  sufficient  for  an  attack,  we  retreated  and  got 
a reinforcement  and  sallied  down  and  went  up  the  creek,  but 
finding  they  were  two  days  gone  we  concluded  to  cross  to  our 
side  of  the  river,  and  look  for  some  that  we  expected  on  that 
side,  we  took  the  advantage  of  a rifle,  two  of  our  canoes 
being  advanced  (dose  to  the  shore  in  order  to  land,  the 
Indians  fired  their  shots  as  thick  as  hail  upon  them,  our 
men  all  fell  flat  in  the  canoes  only  two  that  steered  and 
pushed  hack  under  cover  of  our  guns,  and  got  safe  back  to  the 
savage  shore  without  the  loss  of  a man,  we  exchanged  many 
shot  but  to  no  purjxise  we  then  pushed  up  and  crossed  the  river 
below  Fish  creek,  and  lay  on  our  arms  until  morning,  and 
i found  a number  of  tracks  coming  up  the  river  which  we  fol- 
lowed with  all  speed  to  our  f<>rt  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  them  a party  of  Capt.  Pigmans  company  that  had  been  at 
the  Little  Kanawha,  and  so  you  won’t  fail  to  come  down  with 
i five  or  six  horses  with  all  speed  to  help  us  up  to  your  parts. 
The  sign  of  the  Indians  is  very  numerous  over  the  Ohio,  hav- 
ing nu  in  lie  rs  of  camps,  and  one  large  bark  camp  below  Fish 
creek.  I was  in  both  actions  and  saw  the  signs  myself. 

Morgan  Jones, 
Grave  Creek. t 

CONFEDERATION  of  INDIANS  UNDER  BRITISH  INFLUENCE— MIS- 
SION OF  CORNSTALK  TO  THE  VIRGINIANS — II IS  DASTARDLY  Mt’B- 
DEU — PROPOSED  EXPEDITION  UNDER  GEN.  HAND. 

The  efforts  of  the  British  agents  to  secure  a confederation  of 
all  the  tribes  to  assume  offensive  warfare  against  the  Colonies 
lmd  become  well  known  at  all  the  principal  settlements  along 
the  border.  Cp  to  this  time  their  success  had  been  but  partial, 
but,  as  the  summer  began,  it  was  found  that  the  assent  of  the 
Shawanese  alone  was  wanting  to  perfect  the  coalition.  The 
distinguished  head  of  that  nation,  the  noted  chief  Cornstalk, 
however,  was  not  only  averse  to  any  alliance  with  the  British, 
hut  desirous  rather  of  preserving  friendly  relations  with  the 
Virginians.  Alibis  influence  wa-  exerted  in  this  behalf,  but 
his  counsels  met  with  much  opposition  in  his  tribe,  who  were 
anxious  to  retaliate,  on  the  whites,  the  loss  of  so  many  war- 
riors at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant.  This  feeling  was  shrewdly 
fomented  by  British  emissaries  from  neighboring  tribes  until 
it  became  evident  that  the  time  would  sixm  arrive  when  the 
Shawanese  would  override  the  wise  counsels  of  their  chief. 
This  condition  of  affairs  led  Cornstalk  to  visit  Fort  Randolph, 
then  in  command  of  (’apt.  Matthew  A rbueklc,  during  the  sum- 
mer in  company  with  Red  liuwk  and  another  Indian  to  make 
known  the  probable  course  of  the  Indians  in  the  coining  season. 
M lien  Cornstalk  had  told  the  Captain  of  the  hostile  attitude 
and  preparations  of  the  Indians,  that  the  Shawanese  were 
likely  to  join  the  confederacy,  and  were  alone  wanting  to  its 
completion,  saying  "the  current  set  so  strongly  against  the 
colonies  even  they  would  float  with  the  stream  in  dlspitc  of 
his  endeavors  to  stem  it,"  he  deemed  it  the  part  of  prudence 
to  detain  Uiis  distinguished  chief  and  his  associates  as  hostages 
for  the  peace  and  neutrality  of  the  Indians.  Upon  communi- 
cating to  the  Government  of  Virginia  the  information  received 
from  Cornstalk,  they  determined  to  march  an  army  into  the 
Indian  country  and  so  utterly  destroy  it  as  to  prevent  further 
molestation  from  them.  Troops  from  Augusta  and  Botetourt 
were  to  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rig  Kanawha  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  were  to  be  joined  by  forces  from  Fort  Pith 
under  General  Hand,  who  was  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
expedition.  Three  or  four  companies  were  raised  in  Botetourt 
and  Augusta,  and  one  company  in  Greenbrier,  and  marched  to 
Point  Pleasant  under  C'ol.  George  Skillern.  Here  they  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Gen.  Hand.  It  was  during  this  interval  that 
Cornstalk  was  joined  by  his  son,  Ellinipsico,  and  the  affection- 
ate and  tender  meeting,  described  by  Capt.  Stuart,  occurred. 
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The  unfortunate  circumstance  of  the  killing  of  one  of  Captain 
Hall’s  men,  which  happened  the  next  day,  and  led  them  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  unoffending  chief  and  his  son, 
are  also  fully  stated  in  Capt.  Stuart’s  narrative,  in  a preceding 
chapter.  It  is  said  that  when  the  interpreter’s  wife,  who  had 
taken  quite  an  interest  in  the  captives,  ran  in  to  apprise  them 
of  their  danger,  she  told  them  that  Ellinipsico  was  charged 
with  having  brought  the  Indians  who  had  killed  the  soldier. 
“This  he  positively  denied,  averring  that  he  came  alone,  and 
only  to  learn  something  of  his  father’s  fate.  By  this  time  Capt. 
Hail  and  his  men  had  arrived  within  hearing,  and  Ellinipsico 
appeared  much  agitated.  His  father  turned  to  him,  encourag- 
ing him  to  meet  his  fate  composedly,  saying,  ‘My  son,  the 
Great  Spirit  has  seen  fit  that  we  should  die  together,  and  has 
sent  you  here  to  that  end.  It  is  his  will,  and  let  us  submit;  it 
is  all’ for  the  best.’  And,  turning  to  meet  his  murderers  at  the 
door,  received  seven  bullets  in  his  body,  and  fell  without  a 
groan.” 

“Thus  perished  the  mighty  Cornstalk,  Sachem  of  the  Shaw- 
anees,  and  king  of  the  Northern  Confederacy  in  1774:  a chief 
remarkable  for  many  great  and  good  qualities.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  be  at  all  times  the  friend  of  the  white  man ; as  he  ever 
was,  the  advocate  of  honorable  peace.  But  when  his  country's 
wrongs  ‘called  aloud  to  battle,’  he  became  the  thunderbolt  of 
war,  and  made  her  oppressors  feel  the  weight  of  his  uplifted 
arm.  He  sought  not  to  pluck  the  scalp  from  the  head  of  the 
innocent,  nor  to  wage  war  against  the  unprotected  and  defence- 
less; choosing  rather  to  encounter  his  enemies,  girded  for  battle, 
and  in  open  conflict.  His  noble  bearing,  his  generous  and  dis- 
interested attachment  to  the  colonies,  when  the  thunder  of 
British  cannon  was  reverberating  through  the  land — his 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  frontier  of  Virginia  from  desolation 
and  death  (the  object  of  his  visit  to  Point  Pleasant) — all  con- 
spired to  win  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  others;  while 
the  untimely  and  perfidious  manner  of  his  death,  caused  a 
deep  and  lasting  regret  to  pervade  the  bosoms,  even  of  those 
who  were  enemies  to  his  nation;  and  excited  the  just  indigna- 
tion of  all,  towards  his  inhuman  and  barbarous  murderers. 
When  the  father  fell,  Ellinipsico  continued  still  and  passive, 
not  even  raising  himself  from  his  seat  which  he  had  occupied 
before  receiving  notice  of  impending  danger.  He  met  death 
in  that  position  with  the  utmost  composure  and  calmness. 
The  trepidation  which  at  first  seized  upon  him,  was  of  but  mo- 
mentary duration,  and  was  succeeded  by  a most  dignified  and 
stoical  sedateness.’’* 

The  young  Red  Hawk  and  his  companion  were  also  mur- 
dered with  the  utmost  barbarity  and  cruelty. 

A few  days  after  this  outrage  General  Hand  arrived  from 
Fort  Pitt  without  an  army  or  provisions  for  those  who  were 
enlisted  and  awaiting  his  arrival.  It  was  then  determed  to 
abandon  the  expedition;  and  the  volunteers  returned  to  their 
homes. 

The  killing  of  Cornstalk  was  a fearful  deed  and  brought  a 
fearful  retribution  on  those  who  were  in  no  wise  responsible 
for  it.  It  not  only  broke  the  last  link  which  held  the  fshaw- 
aneos  back  from  the  Confederate  tribes,  but  whetted  their  appe- 
tite for  blood,  and  gave  to  their  vengeance  the  semblance  ot  a 
virtue. 

IMPENDING  HOSTILITIES. 

From  this  time  forth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  border  lived  in 
constant  peril.  The  foes,  whom  they  were  expecting  every- 
day to  encounter,  were  savages,  whose  known  mode  of  warfare 
was  most  barbarous  and  cruel.  Cherishing  an  hereditary  sense 
of  injury  against  the  white  race;  despoiled  of  their  lands; 
driven  backward  by  the  advancing  emigration;  they  had 
now  the  added  wrong,  to  avenge,  of  slaughtered  kindred,  and 
chieftains,  who  had  fallen  in  the  struggle  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  their  homes.  Having  once  entered  into  the  fray,  the  sav- 
ages, seemed,  like  the  tiger,  to  have  a fiercer  thirst  for  blood, 
the  more  they  were  able  to  glut  their  appetite;  and  now  that 
they  were  leagued  with  Great  Britain,  would  be  enabled  more 
fully  and  effectually  to  gratify  their  hatred,  by  deeds  of  direst 
cruelty. 

According  to  a very  careful,  and  doubtless,  very  accurate  esti- 
mate of  Col.  Morgan’s,  the  number  of  warriors  in  the  different 
tribes,  who  could  at  any  time,  within  a few  weeks,  be  assembled 
to  fall  upon  the  frontiers,  was  about  ten  thousand  and  sixty; 
and  when  the  comparative  feebleness  of  the  settlements,  along 
the  border,  is  remembered,  and  their  wide  separation  from  each 
other,  it  seems  a marvel  that  any-  of  the  settlers  should  have 
remained  to  face  what  w-ould  appear  a certain  destruction. 

• Witbira’  Odronicltt. 


At  this  time  the  only  places  where  the  inhabitants  could 
find  refuge,  besides  private  forts  and  block-houses,  were  at  Fort 
Pitt,  Redstone,  Wheeling  and  Point  Pleasant.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Wheeling,  there  were  block  houses  at  Beach 
Bottom,  Cross  Creek  and  Grave  Creek.  There  was  also  a small 
stockade  on  Short  Creek  called  Fort  Van  Metre,  sometimes 
styled  the  Court  House  Fort,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
first  civil  court  was  held  in  it  after  the  organization  of  Ohio 
county.  It  was  commanded  at  this  time  (1777)  and  subse- 
quently, by  Maj.  Samuel  McColloch,  so  famous  in  all  our  border 
annals,  for  conspicuous  bravery-  and  ability-  as  an  Indian  fighter 
and  scout.  But  of  all  these  defences,  Fort  Henry  was  the  only 
military  work,  on  this  part  of  the  frontier,  considered  tenable 
in  open  w-ar. 

The  information  derived  from  Cornstalk  of  the  extensive 

reparations  making  by  the  Indians  for  war,  and  the  probab- 
ility of  its  early  commencement,  led  to  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  as  should  prevent  its  success.  The 
Government  of  Virginia  issued  a proclamation  advising  the 
inhabitants  to  retire  into  the  interior  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  forwarded  ammunition  to  some  of  the  settlements  to  enable 
them  to  defend  themselves  from  the  incursions  of  the  savages. 
Gen.  Hand  also  sent  express  to  different  settlements  advising 
their  abandonment,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  seek  shel- 
ter in  some  neighboring  fortress  or  retire  east  of  the  mountains. 
They  were  all  apprised  of  the  impending  danger  and  the  im- 
practicability of  the  Government  to  afford  them  any  effective 
protection.  Some  who  were  unwilling  to  encounter  the  horrors 
of  an  Indian  war,  prudently  withdrew  from  the  danger,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number,  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  on  the 
western  border,  determined  to  remain,  making  such  prepara- 
tions to  meet  the  contingency  as  they  best  could. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  As  the  season  advanced  the  dep- 
redations of  the  Indians  became  more  frequent  and  bold.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling  some  mischief  was  done  about 
this  time  by  Indians,  who  were  sufficiently  wary  to  avoid  dis- 
covery and  punishment.  A man  named  Thomas  Ryan  was 
killed  in  a field  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  a negro,  at 
work  with  him,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  off'. 

“ No  invasion,  however,  of  that  country  had  been  as  yet  of 
sufficient  importance  tt>  induce  the  people  to  forsake  their  homes 
and  go  into  the  forts.  Scouting  parties  were  constantly  trav- 
ersing the  woods  in  every  direction  and  so  successfully-  did  they 
observe  every  avenue  to  the  settlements  that  the  approach  of 
Indians  was  generally  discovered  and  made  known  before  any 
evil  resulted  from  it.’  But  in  August  the  whole  country  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio,  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Wheeling,  became  justly 
alarmed  for  its  fate,  and  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  its  inhabitants  were  excited  in  every  bosom.  Intelli- 
gence was  conveyed  to  Gen.  Hand,  at  Fort  Pitt,  by  some  friendly 
Indians  from  the  Moravian  towns,  that  a large  army  of  the 
Northwestern  Confederacy  had  concentrated  on  the  Sandusky 
river,  and  were  now  come  as  far  as  those  towns,  and  might  soon 
be  expected  to  strike  an  awful  blow  on  some  of  the  Ohio  river 
settlements.  The  Indian  force  was  represented  as  being  so 
great  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  purchasing  safety  by  open  con- 
flict; and  the  inhabitants  along  the  river  generally  retired  into 
forts  as  soon  as  they  received  information  of  their  danger,  and 
made  every  preparation  to  repel  an  assault  on  them.  When 
this  force  left  the  Sandusky  upper  village  and  took  up  their 
line  of  march  in  the  direction  of  Limestone,  in  Kentucky,  that 
settlement  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  objective  point  of 
their  attack.  They  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  sus- 
pense as  to  the  point  against  which  the  enemy  would  direct  its 
operations. 

Although  the  Wheeling  fort  had  been  erected  bv  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  Government,  and  was  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition  from  the  public  arsenal,  it  was  not,  at  this 
time,  garrisoned,  as  were  the  other  State  forts  on  the  Ohio,  by 
a regular  soldiery,  but  was  left  to  be  defended  solely  by  the 
heroism  and  bravery  of  those  who  might  seek  shelter  within 
its  walls.  The  settlement  around  it  was  flourishing,  and  had 
grown  with  a surprising  rapidity,  when  its  situation,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  border  generally,  are  taken  into  consider- 
ation. A little  village  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  houses  had 
sprung  up,  where  but  a few  years  before  the  foot  of  civilized 
man  had  never  trod;  flocks  and  herds— evidences  of  present 

rosperitv  and  future  wealth — ranged  in  the  fields,  and  the 

road  and  fertile  bottom  lands  covered  with  bountiful  crops 
ripening  in  the  autumn  sun  evinced  the  thrift  and  prosperity 
of  the  people.  In  the  enjoyment  of  this  comparatively  pros- 
perous condition  of  things  the  inhabitants  little  dreamed  how 
quickly  these  smiling  prospects  were  to  be  blighted,  their  future 
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hopes  blasted,  and  they  deprived  of  almost  the  necessaries  of 
life.  They  were  not  insensible  to  the  danger  which,  in  time 
of  war,  was  ever  impending  over  them,  but,  relying  on  the 
vigilance  of  their  scouts  to  ascertain  and  apprise  them  of  its 
approach,  and  on  the  proximity  of  a fort  into  which  they 
could  retire  upon  a minute’s  warning,  they  did  not  shut  them- 
selves up  within  its  walls  until  advised  of  the  immediate 
necesity  of  doing  so,  from  the  actual  presence  of  the  enemy."* 

siege  of  fort  henry  in  1777. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  dav  of  August  Captain  Ogle,  who 
with  a party  of  twelve  men,  had  been  for  several  days  engaged 
in  watching  the  paths  to  the  settlement,  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain the  approach  of  danger,  came  into  Wheeling  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  enemy  were  not  at  hand.  He  reported,  how- 
ever, that  as  he  was  returning  from  Beech  Bottom  fort,  accom- 
panied by  Abraham  Rogers,  Joseph  Biggs,  Robert  Lemont  and 
others,  he  discovered  as  he  neared  Wheeling,  the  appearance  of 
considerable  smoke  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  direction  of 
Grave  creek,  and  conjectured,  it  might  arise  from  the  burning 
of  the  block  house  at  that  place  by  the  Indians.  Col.  Shepherd, 
the  commandant,]:  promptly  dispatched  two  men  in  a canoe 
down  the  river  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  to  report  if  there  were 
any  Indians  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  however,  the  Indian  army,  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  warriors,  came  near 
to  the  village,  and  believing,  from  the  lights  in  the  fort,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  on  their  guard,  and  that  more  might  be 
effected  by  an  ambuscade  in  the  morning,  than  by  an  immedi- 
ate and  direct  attack,  posted  themselves  advantageously  for 
that  purpose.  Two  lines  were  formed,  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  extending  from  the  river  across  the  point  to  the 
creek,  with  a cornfield  to  afford  them  concealment.  In  the  cen- 
tre between  these  lines,  near  a road  leading  through  the  field 
to  the  fort,  and  in  a situation  easily  exposing  them  to  observa- 
tion, six  Indians  were  stationed,  for  the  purpose  of  decoying 
within  the  lines,  any  force  which  they  might  discover  and  come 
out  to  attack  them. 

The  leader  of  the  army  had  conducted  his  march  with  such 
celerity  and  caution,  that,  although  there  was  attached  to  the 
fort,  and  kept  in  constant  service  a body  of  the  most  trusty, 
and  experienced  scouts,  that  ever  figured  in  border  warfare,  he 
managed  to  elude  their  observation — deceiving  them  utterly  as 
to  his  point  of  destination — and  actually  brought  his  whole 
force  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Henry  before  his  real  design  was 
discovered. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September  the  commandant, 
wishing  to  dispatch  expresses  to  the  nearest  settlements,  sent  a 
man,  accompanied  by  a negro,  to  bring  in  some  horses  which  had 
been  turned  loose  the  day  before  to  graze  on  the  bank  of  the 
creek.  While  these  men  were  passing  through  the  cornfield 
south  of  the  fort  they  encountered  the  party  of  six  savages  and 
immediately  turned  to  escape  by  flight.  A single  shot  brought 
the  white  man  to  the  ground,  but  the  negro  was  permitted  to 
escape  to  the  fort  and  give  the  alarm.  Captain  Samuel  Meason, 
who,  with  Captain  Ogle  and  some  other  men,  had  occupied  the 
fort  the  preceding  night,  on  learning  that  there  were  but  six 
of  the  enemy,  marched  with  fourteen  men  to  the  place  where 
they  had  been  seen.  When  he  came  in  view  of  them  he  led 
his  men  briskly  forward  in  pursuit,  but  suddenly  found  him- 
self inclosed  by  a body  of  Indians,  who,  till  then,  had  remained 
concealed.  The  Captain  rallied  his  men  from  the  confusion  of 
this  unexpected  demonstration,  and,  seeing  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  a conflict  with  them,  endeavored  to  retreat 
with  his  men  to  the  fort,  gallantly  taking  the  lead  and  hewing 
his  way  through  the  savage  ranks.  But  it  was  in  vain;  they 
were  intercepted  at  every  turn  and  his  band  literally  cut  to 
pieces.  One  bv  one  these  devoted  soldiers  fell  at  the  crack  of 
the  enemy’s  ride.  Captain  Meason,  however,  and  his  Sergeant 


* Withers’  Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare. 
fAppendix  A. 

Jin  the  abie  ice  of  any  official  documents,  or  contain  peraneous  letters,  or  accounts  of  this 
siege,  we  have  adopted  the  view  of  McKiernan.  that  in  the  absence  of  a regular  garrison  aod 
commandant,  Col.  Shepherd,  who  was  the  county  lieutenant,  and  had  considerable  military 
experience,  having  served  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Indians,  was  the  one  who  would 
naturally,  aod  l>y  virtue  of  his  office,  be  called  upon  to  assume  the  command.  In  the  “Chron- 
icles of  Border  Warfare,”  by  Mr.  Withers,  which  is  the  earliest  account  of  this  siege  and  has 
the  merit  of  being  gathered  and  published  in  the  life  time  of  many  of  the  actors  lothis 
event,  it  is  stated  that  Col.  Zaoe  had  charge  of  the  de  fences  and  was  in  command  at  this  siege. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  Mr.  Withers  general  accuracy  and  reliability,  hut  ho  might,  in 
this  instance,  have  confounded  this  siege  with  that  of  17S2  where  Col.  Zane  did  command. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  both  gentlemen  were  present  in  the  fort  and  rendered  valiant  ser- 
vice lor  its  defence. 
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succeeded  in  passing  the  front  line,  but,  being  observed  by  some 
of  the  enemy,  were  pursued  and  fired  at  as  they  began  to  rise 
the  hill.  Tiie  Sergeant  was  so  wounded  by  the  ball  aimed  at 
him  that  lie  fell,  unable  to  get  up;  but,  seeing  his  Captain  pass 
near  without  a gun,  and  so  crippled  that  he  moved  but  slowly 
in  advance  of  bis  pursuers,  he  handed  him  his  own  weapon 
and  calmly  surrendered  himself  to  his  fate. 

Captain  Meason  had  been  twice  wounded,  and  was  then, so  en- 
feebled by  the  loss  of  blood  and  faint  from  fatigue  that  he 
almost  despaired  of  over  reaching  the  fort;  yet  he  pressed  for- 
ward with  all  bis  powers,  lie  was  sensible  that  the  Indian 
who  was  eagerly  pursuing  him  was  quite  near,  and  expecting 
every  instant  that  the  tomahawk  would  cleave  through  his 
skull,  he  forgot  for  a while  that  his  gun  was  yet  charged.  The 
recollection  of  this  inspiring  him  with  fresh  hopes,  he  wheeled 
to  fire  at  bis  pursuer,  but  found  him  so  close  that  he  could  not 
bring  his  gun  to  bear  on  him.  Having  greatly  the  advantage 
of  ground,  he  thrust  the  savage  back  with  his  hand.  The  up- 
lifted tomahawk  descended  to  the  earth  with  force,  and  before 
the  Indian  could  so  far  regain  his  footing  us  to  hurl  the  fatal 
weapon  from  his  grasp,  or  rush  forward  to  close  in  deadly  strug- 
gle with  his  antagonist,  the  ball  from  ('apt.  Meason’s  gun  had 
done  its  errand,  and  the  savage  fell  lifeless  to  the  earth.  Capt. 
Meason,  from  extreme  physical  exhaustion,  was  able  to  proceed 
only  a few  paces  further,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  conceal 
himself  in  a pile  of  fallen  timber,  where  he  remained  unob- 
served while  the  Indians  continued  about  the  fort. 

The  critical  situation  of  Capt.  Meason  becoming  known  at  the 
fort,  from  the  discharge  of  the  guns  and  the  shrieks  of  the  men, 
Captain  Ogle,  with  twelve  of  his  scouts,  immediately  sallied 
forth  for  their  relief  and  to  cover  their  retreat.  This  noble 
haul,  eagerly  pressing  forward  for  the  rescue  of  their  suffering 
fellow-soldiers,  also  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  Capt.  Ogle  being 
some  distance  in  the  rear  of  his  men,  the  Indians,  in  closing 
around  them,  fortunately  left  him  without  the  circle,  and  he  was 
able  to  conceal  himself  amid  some  briars  in  the  corner  of  the 
fence,  where  he  lav  until  the  next  day.  The  same  fate  awaited 
his  men  which  had  befallen  Capt.  Meason’s.  Two-thirdsof  these 
were  slain  upon  the  spot.  Of  the  twenty-six  who  were  led  out  bv 
these  two  officers  only  three  escaped  death,  and  two  of  these 
were  badly  wounded — a striking  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
ambuscade  was  judiciously  planned  and  the  expectations  of  its 
success  well  founded.  Sergeant  Jacob  Ogle,  though  mortally 
wounded,  managed  to  escape  into  the  woods  with  two  soldiers, 
but  died  subsequently. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage were  busily  employed  in  removing  to  the  fort,  and  prepar- 
ing for  its  defence.  A single  glance  at  the  situation  of  the 
parties  led  on  by  Meason  and  Ogle, convinced  them  of  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  Indians,  and  the  impossibility  of  main- 
taining an  open  contest  with  them.  And  so  quick  had  been 
the  happening  of  the  events  which  have  been  narrated,  that 
the  gates  of  the  fort  were  securely  closed  before  the  Indian 
army  appeared  under  its  walls,  to  attempt  its  reduction  by 
storm. 

Three  men,  Rogers,  Biggs  and  Lemon,  who  had  left  the  fort 
to  join  their  comrades,  met  the  enemy  advancing  upon  theiort; 
the  savages  were  formed  in  two  ranks,  in  open  order,  their  left 
flank  reaching  to  the  river  hank,  and  their  right  extending  into 
the  woods  as  far  as  eye  could  reach.  When  the  three  volunteers 
were  about  to  enter  the  gate  of  the  fort,  a few  random  shots 
were  fired  at  them,  and  instantly  a loud  whoop  arose  on  the 
enemy's  left  flank,  which  passed,  as  if  by  concert,  along  the 
line  to  the  extreme  right,  filling  the  welkin  with  a ehorusof 
the  wildest  and  most  startling  character. 

This  salute  was  responded  to  bv  a few  well  directed  rifleshots 
from  the  lower  block  houses,  which  produced  a manifest  confu- 
sion in  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers.  They  discontinued  their 
shouting  and  retired 'a  few  paces,  probably  to  await  the  coming 
up  of  their  right  flank,  which,  it  would  seem,  had  been  directed 
to  make  a general  sweep  of  the  bottom,  and  then  approach  the 
stockade  on  the  eastern  side. 

When  the  right  flank  came  up,  and  the  forces  were  properly 
disposed,  the  commander  of  the  Indians*  summoned  the  garri- 
son to  surrender  in  the  name  of  his  Brittanie  Majesty.  Ap- 
pearing at  the  end  window  of  a house  not  far  from  the  fort  he 


°A1I  (he  early  historians  slate  that  thp  Indian*  were  commanded  atthissieie  by  Simon 
Girty,  the  notorious  white  renegade.  How  this  impression  arose  it  cannot  now  be 
—possibly  they  may  hare  confounded  Simon  with  his  brother  George  Girty,  who  Is*  ® 
have  been  in  command  of  the  Indians  at  the  siege  of  1782.  However  this  msy  be,  ** J*  1,0 
known  that  Simon  Girty,  togeiher  with  Elliott  and  McKee,  and  twelves  ddiera,  deserted,  rom 
Fort  Pitt  on  28th  March,  1778,  and  so  could  not  well  have  been  present  at  the  siege  of  In  • 
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told  them  that  he  had  come  with  a large  army  to  escort  to 
Detroit,  such  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  frontier,  as  were 
willing  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Governor  Hamilton,  to 
those  who  would  renounce  the  cause  of  the  colonies  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain;  calling  upon  them 
to  remember  their  fealty  to  their  sovereign;  assuring  them  of 
protection,  if  they  would  join  his  standard,  and  denouncing 
upon  them  all  the  woes  which  spring  from  the  uncurbed  in- 
dulgence of  savage  vengeance,  if  they  dared  to  resist,  or  fire 
one  gun  to  the  annoyance  of  his  men.  He  then  read  to  them 
Gov.  Hamilton’s  proclamation,  and  told  them  he  could  allow 
only  fifteen  minutes  to  consider  his  proposition.  It  was  enough. 
In  love  with  liberty,  attached  to  their  country,  and  without 
faith  in  his  proffered  protection,  they  required  but  little  time 
to  “deliberate,  which  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  death.” 
Col.  Zane  replied  to  him*  “that  they  had  consulted  their  wives 
and  children,  and  that  all  were  resolved  to  perish,  sooner  than 

lace  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a savage  army  with 

im  at  its  head,  or  abjure  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  the  colonies.’ 
The  commander  then  represented  to  them  the  great  force  of  the 
Indians;  the  impossibility  that  the  fort  could  withstand  the 
assault;  the  certainty  of  protection  if  they  acceded  to  his  prop- 
osition, and  the  difficulty  of  restraining  the  assailants  if  en- 
raged and  roused  to  vengeance  by  opposition  and  resistance.  A 
shot  discharged  at  him  from  the  fort  caused  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  window,  and  the  Indians  commenced  the  assault. 

There  were  then  in  the  fort  but  thirty-three  men,f  to  defend 
it  against  the  attack  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
Indians;  and  bravely  did  they  maintain  their  situation  against 
the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  all  that  art  and  fury  could 
effect  to  accomplish  their  destruction.  So  far,  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  had  been  fearfully  against  them ; two  of  their  best  offi- 
cers, and  a large  proportion  of  their  original  force,  were  missing. 
The  exact  fate  of  their  comrades,  was  unknown  to  them,  but 
they  had  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  had  been  cut  to 
pieces.  Still,  they  were  not  dismayed — their  mothers,  sisters, 
wives  and  children  were  assembled  around  them — they  had  a 
sacred  charge  to  protect,  and  they  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  confidently  trusted  in  Heaven  for  the  successful 
issue  of  the  combat. 

When  the  attack  began  it  was  yet  quite  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  sun  not  having  appeared  above  the  summit  of  Wheeling 
hill.  The  day  is  represented  to  have  been  one  of  surpassing 
beauty. 

Parties  of  Indians  were  placed  in  such  of  the  village  houses 
as  commanded  a view  of  the  blockhouses;  a strong  body  occu- 
pied the  yard  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane,  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
from  the  fort,  using  a paling  fence  as  a cover,  while  the  greater 
part  were  posted  under  cover  in  the  edge  of  the  cornfield,  to  act 
offensively  or  serve  as  a corps  of  reserve  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire. 

The  Indians,  not  entirely  concealed  from  the  view  of  the 
garrison,  kept  up  a brisk  tire  for  the  space  of  six  hours  with- 
out much  intermission.  The  little  garrison  in  spite  of  its 
heterogeneous  character,  was,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  com- 
posed of  sharp-shooters.  Several  of  them,  whose  experience  in 
Indian  warfare  gave  them  a remarkable  degree  of  coolness  and 
self-possession  in  the  face  of  danger,  infused  confidence  into  the 
young,  and  as  they  never  fired  at  random,  their  bullets,  in  most 
cases,  took  effect.  The  Indians,  on  the  contrary,  gloated  with 
their  previous  success,  their  tomahawks  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  Meason’s  and  Ogle’s  men,  and  all  of  them  burning  with 
impatience  to  rush  into  the  fort  and  complete  their  work  of 
butchery,  discharged  their  guns  against  the  pickets,  the  gate, 
the  logs  of  the  block-houses,  and  every  other  object  that  seemed 
to  shelter  a white  man.  Their  fire  was  thus  thrown  away.  At 
length  some  of  their  most  daring  warriors  rushed  up  close  to 
the  block-house,  and  attempted  to  make  more  sure  work  by 
firing  through  the  logs;  but  these  reckless  savages  received  from 
the  well  directed  rifles  of  the  frontiersmen  the  fearful  reward 
of  their  termority.  About  one  o’clock  the  Indians  discon- 
tinued^heir  fire  and  fell  back  against  the  base  of  the  hill. 

About  half  past  two  o’clock  the  Indians  put  themselves 
again  in  motion  and  advanced  to  renew  the  siege.  As  in  the 
first  attack,  a portion  of  their  warriors  took  possession  of  the 
cabins  contiguous  to  the  fort,  while  others  availed  themsevesof 
the  cover  afforded  by  Zane’s  paling  fence.  A large  number 
posted  themselves  in  and  behind  a blacksmith  shop  and  stable 
that  stood  opposite  the  northern  line  of  pickets,  and  another 
party,  probably  tho  strongest  of  all,  stationed  themselves  under 
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cover  of  a worm  fence  and  several  large  pieces  of  fallen  timber 
on  the  south  side  of  the  fort.  The  siege  was  now  reopened  from 
the  latter  quarter,  a strong  gang  of  Indians  advancing  under 
cover  of  some  large  stumps  that  stood  on  the  side  of  the  de- 
i clivity  below  the  fort  and  renewing  the  combat  with  loud  yells 
and  a brisk  fire.  The  impetuosity  of  the  attack  on  the  south 
side  brought  the  whole  garrison  to  the  two  lower  block  houses, 
from  which  they  were  enabled  to  pour  out  a destructive  fire 
upon  the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  While  the  garrison  was  thus 
] employed,  a party  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Indians,  armed  with 
i rails  and  billets  of  wood,  rushed  out  of  Zane’s  yard  and  made  an 
attempt  to  force  open  the  gate  of  the  fort.  Their  design  was 
discovered  in  time  to  defeat  it,  but  they  only  abandoned  it  after 
five  or  six  of  their  number  had  been  shot  down.  Upon  the 
failure  of  this  scheme,  the  Indians  opened  a fire  upon  the  fort 
from  all  sides,  except  from  that  next  to  the  river,  which  af- 
forded no  shelter  to  a besieging  host.  On  the  nrfrth  and  the 
east  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
i strength  of  the  assailants  on  the  south,  the  unfavorableness  of 
! the  ground  prevented  them  from  prosecuting  with  much  vigor 
the  attack  which  they  had  commenced  with  such  fury.  The 
rifles  used  by  the  garrison ’ towards  evening  bwame  so  much 
heated  by  the  continued  firing  that  thev  were  rendered  meas- 
urably useless,  and  recourse  was  then  had  to  muskets,  a full 
supply  of  which  was  found  in  the  store-house.  As  darkness 
set  in,  the  fire  of  the  savages  grew  weaker,  though  it  was  not 
entirely  discontinued  until  next  morning. 

For  twenty-three  hours,  all  was  life,  and  energy,  and  activity 
wdthin  the  walls  of  the  fort.  Every  individual  bad  particular 
duties  to  perform;  and  promptly  and  faithfully  were  they  dis- 
charged. The  more  expert  of  tbe  women,  took  stations  by  the 
side  of  the  men;  and  handling  their  guns  with  soldierlike 
readiness,  aided  in  the  repulse,  with  fearless  intrepidity. 
Some  were  engaged  in  moulding  bullets;  others  in  loading  and 
supplying  the  men  with  guns  already  charged;  while  the 
less  robust  were  employed  in  cooking,  and  in  furnishing  to  the 
combatants,  provisions  and  water,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  attack.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  each  individual  were 
sensible,  that  the  safety  of  all  depended  on  his  lone  exertions; 
and  that  the  slightest  relaxation  of  these,  would  involve  them 
all  in  one  common  ruin. 

Soon  after  the  attack  was  begun  to  be  made  on  Wheeling, 
the  alarm  reached  Shepherd's  fort,  and  a runner  was  dispatched 
from  thence  to  Fort  Van  Metre  and  Holliday’s  fort  with  the 
intelligence,  and  the  apprehension  that  if  speedy  relief  were 
not  afforded  the  garrison  at  Wheeling  must  fall.  No  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  collect  a force  sufficient  to  cope  with  the 
assailants  was  entertained.  All  that  was  expected  was  to 
throw  succor  into  the  fort,  and  thus  enable  the  garrison  the 
more  successfully  to  repel  assaults  and  preserve  it  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Indian  assaults.  “About  daybreak,”  according  to 
I one  account,  “Major  Samuel  McColloch,  with  fortv-five  mounted 
men  from  Short  creek,  came  to  the  relief  of  the  little  garrison. 

| The  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  McCulloch's  men,  though 
i closely  beset  bv  the  Indians,  entered  in  safety;  but  McColloch 
himself  was  not  permitted  to  pass  the  gateway.  The  Indians 
crowded  around  him  and  separated  him  from  his  party.  After 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  force  his  way  to  the  gate  he 
wheeled  about  and  galloped  with  the  swiftness  of  a deer  in  the 
direction  of  Wheeling  hill. 

When  McColloch  was  hemmed  in  by  the  Indians  before  the 
fort  they  might  have  taken  his  life  without  difficulty,  but  they 
had  weighty  reasons  for  desiring  to  take  him  alive.  From  the 
very  commencement  of  the  war  his  reputation  as  an  Indian 
hunter  was  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  any  white 
man  on  the  northwestern  border.  He  had  participated  in  so 
many  rencontres  that  almost  every  warrior  possessed  a knowl- 
edge of  his  person.  Among  the  Indians  his  name  was  a word 
of  terror;  they  cherished  against  him  feelings  of  the  most 
phrensied  hatred,  and  there  was  not  a Mingo  or  Wyandotte 
chief  before  Fort  Henry  who  would  not  have  given  the  lives  of 
twenty  of  his  warriors  to  secure  to  himself  the  living  body  of 
Maj.  Samuel  McColloch.  When,  therefore,  the  man  whom  they 
had  long  marked  out  as  the  first  object  of  their  vengeance,  ap- 
peared in  their  midst,  they  made  almost  superhuman  efforts  to 
acquire  possession  of  his  person.  The  fleetness  of  McColloch’a 
well-trained  steed  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  his  enemies, 
who,  with  flying  strides,  moved  on  in  pursuit.  At  length  the 
hunter  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and,  turning  to  the  left, 
darted  along  the  ridge  with  the  intention  of  making  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Short  creek.  A ride  of  a few  hundred  yards  in 
that  direction  brought  him  suddenly  in  contact  with  a party  of 
Indians  who  were  returning  to  their  camp  from  a marauding 
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excursion  to  Mason’s  bottom,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill. 
This  party  being  too  formidable  in  numbers  to  encounter  single 
handed,  the  Major  turned  his  horse  about  and  rode  over  his 
own  track,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  other  avenue  of 
escape.  A few  paces  only  of  his  counter-march  had  been  made, 
when  he  found  himself  confronted  by  his  original  pursuers, 
who  had  bv  this  time  gained  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  a third 
party  was  discovered  pressing  up  the  hill  directly  on  his  right. 
He  was  now  completely  hemmed  in  on  three  sides,  and  the 
fourth  was  almost  a perpendicular  precipice  of  150  feet  descent,  1 
with  Wheeling  creek  at  its  base.  The  imminence  of  his  dan- 

fer  allowed  him  but  little  time  to  reflect  upon  his  situation., 
n one  moment  he  decided  upon  his  course.  Supporting  his  ! 
rifle  in  his  left  hand  and  carefully  adjusting  his  reins  with  the  1 
other,  he  urged  his  horse  to  the  brink  of  the  bluff,  and  then 
made  the  leap  which  decided  his  fate.  In  the  next  moment  ! 
the  noble  steed,  still  bearing  his  intrepid  rider  in  safety,  was  j 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice.  McColloeh  immediately  dashed 
across  the  creek  and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indians."* 
Finding  that  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  fort,  and 
fearing  to  remain  longer  before  it,  lest  their  retreat  might  be 
cut  off'  by  reinforcements  from  the  surrounding  country,  the 
assailants  fired  all  the  houses  without  the  walls,  killed  ail  the 
stock  which  could  be  found,  and,  destroying  everything  on 
which  they  could  lay  their  hands,  retired  almost  as  suddenly 
as  they  had  appeared,  and  left  the  garrison  in  possession  of  the 
fortress,  but  deprived  of  almost  everything  else. 

Col.  Andrew  Swearingen,  when  he  received  information  of 
the  attack  on  Fort  Henry,  left  Holliday's  fort  with  fourteen 
men,  who  nobly  volunteered  to  accompany  him,  in  this  hazard- 
ous enterprise  of  attempting  to  afford  relief  to  the  besieged 
garrison.  These  men  got  into  a large  continental  canoe,  and 
plied  their  handles  industriously  to  arrive  in  time  to  be  of 
service.  But  the  night  being  dark,  and  a dense  fog  hanging 
over  the  river,  they  toiled  to  great  disadvantage,  frequently 
coming  in  contact  with  the  banks;  until,  at  length,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  cease  rowing,  and  float  with  the  current, 
lest  they  might  unknowingly,  pass  Wheeling.  Floating  so 
slowly,  they  were  further  from  their  destination,  when  day 
began  to  dawn,  than  they  had  expected,  and,  with  all  their  ex- 
ertion, found  they  would  be  unable  to  attain  their  purpose 
without  great  risk.  They  at  length  descried  the  light  which 
proceeded  from  the  burning  of  the  houses  and  were  in  much 
doubt  what  plan  to  pursue.  Could  they  have  realized  their 
expectation  of  arriving  before  day,  they  might  from  the  river 
bank,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  have  gained  admission  to  . 
the  fort;  but  being  frustrated  in  this,  they  landed  some  of 
the  men  near  above  Wheeling,  to  reconnoiter  and  ascertain  5 
the  situation  of  things;  it  being  doubtful  to  them,  from  the 
smoke  and  fog,  whether  the  fort  and  all,  were  not  a heap  of  ru- 
ins. Col-  Swearingen,  Capt.  Bildubock,  and  William  Boshcars, 
volunteered  for  this  service,  and  proceeding  cautiously,  soon  1 
reached  the  fort. 

When  arrived  there,  it  was  still  questionable  whether  the 
Indians  had  abandoned  the  attack,  or  were  only  lying  concealed  , 
in  the  cornfield,  in  order  to  fall  on  any  who  might  come  out  ! 
from  the  fort,  under  the  impression  that  danger  was  removed  , 
from  them.  Fearing  that  the  latter  was  the  case,  it  was  thought 
prudent  not  to  give  the  preconcerted  signal  for  the  remainder  1 
of  Col.  Swearingen’s,  party  to  come  on,  lest  it  might  excite  the  > 
Indians  to  greater  vigilance,  and  they  intercept  the  men  on 
their  way  to  the  fort.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Col.  Swearin-  j 
gen,  Capt.  Bildubock  and  William  Boshears,  taking  a circuitous  ; 
route  to  avoid  passing  the  cornfield,  returned  to  their  com  pan-  , 
ions,  and  escorted  them  to  Wheeling.  It  then  remained  to  ! 
ascertain  whether  the  Indians  had  really  withdrawn,  or  were  j 
only  lying  in  ambush.  A council,  consisting  of  Col.  Zane,  Col.  [ 
Shepherd,  Doctor  McMahon,  and  Col.  Swearingen,  being  re- 
quested to  devise  some  expedient  by  which  to  be  assured  of  the 
fact  recommended  that  two  of  their  most  active  and  vigilent 
men  should  go  out  openly  from  the  fort,  and  carelessly,  but 
surely,  examine  the  cornfield  near  the  pallisade.  Upon  their 
return  twenty  others,  under  the  guidance  of  Col.  Zane,  marched 
round  at  some  distance  from  the  field  and  approaching  it  more 
nearly  on  their  return,  became  assured  that  the  Indians  had 
indeed  despaired  of  success,  and  were  withdrawn  from  the 

S1<They  then  all  proceeded  to  view  the  battlefield.  Here  was 
indeed  a pitiable  sight.  Twenty-three  of  the  men,  who  had 
accompanied  Captains  Mason  and  Ogle  in  the  preceding  morn- 
ing were  lying  dead;  few  of  them  had  been  shot,  but  the 
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greater  part  most  inhumanely  and  barbarously  butchered  with 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  Upwards  of  three  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  wantonly  killed  by  the  savages 
were  seen  lying  about  the  field,  and  all  the  houses,  with  even-! 
thing  which  they  contained,  and  which  could  not  convenientiv 
be  taken  off  by  the  enemy,  were  but  heaps  of  ashes.  T|je 
alarm  of  the  presence  of  Indians  having  been  given  after  day- 
light, and  the  attack  on  the  fort  commencing  before  sunrise 
but  little  time  was  afforded  the  settlers  for  securing  their  mova- 
ble property.  The  greater  part  had  taken  with  them  nothin* 
but  their  clothes,  while  some  had  left  their  homes  with  their 
night  apparel  only.  Few  were  left  the  enjoyment  of  abed  or 
the  humble  gratification  of  tin*  coarse  repast  of  bread  and  milk. 
Their  distress  was  consequently  great,  and  their  situation  for 
some  time  not  much  more  enviable  than  when  pent  up  within 
the  fort,  and  straining  every  nerve  to  repel  its  savage  assail- 
ants. It  was  long,  indeed,  before  the  inhabitants  of  that  neigh- 
borhood regained  the  comforts  of  which  that  night's  desolation 
had  deprived  them. 

During  the  investiture  not  a man  within  the  fort  was  killed 
j and  only  one  wounded,  and  that  but  slightly.  But  the  loss 
| sustained  by  the  settlers  during  the  enemy’s  inroad  was  re- 
| markably  severe.  With  the  twenty-three  men  who  were  killed 
in  the  cornfield  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  must  also  be 
reckoned  the  two  men  wlm  had  been  sent  down  the  river  in  a 
canoe  the  previous  night  and  were  intercepted  by  the  Indians 
on  their  return  and  killed.  The  Indian  loss  was  estimated  at 
J about  one  hundred,  but  as,  according  to  their  ancient  custom, 
they  removed  their  dead  from  the  field,  the  extent  of  their  loss 
must  be  merely  conjectural. 

The  defense  of  Fort  Henry,  when  we  consider  the  extreme 
weakness  of  the  garrison  and  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
1 besieging  host,  was  admirably  conducted.  Col.  Shepherd  and 
the  brothers,  Ebenezer,  Jonathan  and  Silas  Zane,  and  John 
Caldwell,  men  of  influence  in  the  community,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  battle.  The  name  of  every  indi- 
vidual composing  the  little  garrison  should  be  inscribed  on  the 
pages  of  history,  but  many  of  them  have  escaped  the  record. 
Besides  the  names  mentioned  above  those  of  Abraham  Rodgers, 
John  Linn,  Joseph  Biggs  and  Robert  Lemon  must  not  be 
omitted,  as  they  were  among  the  best  Indian  fighters  on  the 
frontier,  and  aided  much  in  aehieving  the  victory  of  the  day. 

The  wife  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane,*  together  with  several  other 
females  in  the  fort,  undismayed  by  the  sanguinary  strife  that 
was  going  on.  employed  themselves  in  running  bullets  and  pre- 
paring patches  for  the  use  of  the  men,  and  by  their  presence  at 
every  point  where  they  could  make  themselves  useful,  and  by 
their  cheering  words  of  encouragement,  infused  new  life  into 
the  soldiers  ami  spurred  them  on  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
Mrs.  (Hum  and  Betsy  Wheat  are  mentioned  as  performing  all 
the  duties  of  soldiers  with  firmness  and  alacrity. 

Thus  ended  the  first  invasion  and  attack  in  force  on  the 
western  frontier,  after  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies  began.  It  was  emphatically  one  of  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  as  such  deserves  to  rank  in  history  with  the 
other  patriotic  defences  of  the  land.  Not  only  was  the  gar- 
rison summoned  to  submit  to  the  British  authorities,  by  a 
British  official,  hut  the  northwest  Indians,  who  assaulted  their 
fortifications,  were  as  much  the  mercenary  tribes  of  Great 
Britain,  as  were  the  Hessians,  and  Walkecks,  who  fought  at 
Saratoga,  and  Trenton,  and  Princeton.  If  the  price  received  by 
the  Indians  for  the  scalps  of  American  citizens  did  not  alwajs 
amount  to  the  daily  pay'  of  the  European  minions  of  Kngland, 
it  was,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  American 
savages,  and  the  German  hirelings,  were  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  army.t 

FOREMAN  MASSACRE  NEAR  GRAVE  CREEK. 

Soon  after  the  siege  of  Fort  Henry,  a company  of 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Foreman,  came  from  east  of  t e 
Alleghenies,  to  take  charge  of  the  fort  at  Wheeling,  and  for 
protection  of  the  settlements  in  that  vicinity.  W hilestation 
there,  it  became  known  that  parties  of  indians  were  still  lur 
ing  in  the  neighborhood,  and,  to  prevent  mischief  at  t e 
hands,  detachments  were  frequently  sent  out  on  scouting  expe- 
ditions to  learn  their  whereabouts,  and  disperse  °r  ,. 
them.  On  the  26th  of  September,  Captain  Foreman  him?  , 


*8ee  Abraham  Rogers  statement.  Appendix  A.  A 
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with  forty-five  men,  started  in  .search  of  them,  and  marched 
down  the  river  about  twelve  miles  below  Wheeling,  where  he 
encamped.  Here,  through  ignorance  of  the  methods  and  prac- 
tices of  Indian  warfare  and  a foolish  perversity  in  rejecting 
the  prudent  counsel  of  one  of  the  settlers,  named  Lynn,  who 
accompanied  him  as  a spy,  his  command  was  ambushed  and 
almost  destroyed.  Twenty-one  of  his  men  were  killed  outright, 
and  but  for  the  judgment,  skill  and  bravery  of  Lynn  and  his 
four  comrades  the  whole  party  must  have  been  completely  an- 
nihilated. Among  the  slain  was  the  unfortunate  Foreman  and 
his  two  sons.  “On  the  ensuing  day  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Wheeling,  under  the  direction  and  guidance 
of  Col.  Zane,  proceeded  to  Grave  Creek  and  buried  those  who 
had  fallen.’’* 

Sundry  outrages  and  massacres  occurred  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  on  the  Kanawha,  Tygart’s  Valiev  and  other  interior 
settlements,  but,  the  cold  weather  setting  In,  prevented  further 
inroads  for  that  season.  It  had  proved  a trying  and  eventful 
year  to  the  border,  but  they  “’quitted  themselves  like  men” 
amid  the  terrible  scenes  that  were  enacted  from  one  extremity 
of  the  frontier  to  the  other. 

RENEWED  EFFORTS  OF  GOVERNOR  HAMILTON  TO  ENTICE  THE 

FRONTIER  SETTLERS  FROM  THEIR  ALLEGIANCE — BORDER  TORIES 

— TORY  CONSPIRACY. 

Early  in  January,  1778,  Col.  Morgan  received  notice  from  the 
chief,  White  Eyes,  of  an  intended  raid  of  the  Wyandots  against 
Redstone,  and  also  of  the  actions  of  an  emissary  of  Governor 
Hamilton’s  in  disseminating  a proclamation  designed  to  entice 
the  settlers  away  from  their  homes  and  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  He  says:  “A  man  from  Detroit, 
his  name  Edward  Hazel,  came  here  with  some  writings  from 
the  Governor  of  Detroit,  and  desired  us  to  send  some  Indians 
with  him  to  bring  them  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  white  peo- 
ple, but  we  declined  it,  and  told  him  we  would  not  meddle  with 
such  affairs.  Writings  of  the  same  kind  were  also  sent  to  the 
Shawanese,  to  leave  them  where  they  should  kill  any  white 
people,  which  they  delivered  to  me.  Both  I send  to  you,  and 
you  will  see  the  contents  thereof.”! 

This  proclamation  bears  date  January  5.  1778,  and  calls  upon 
all  the  people  to  resume  their  fealty  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
promises  protection  and  security  for  all  those  who  will  entrust 
themselves  to  the  care  of  his  Indian  allies,  and  “who  wish  to 
exchange  the  hardships  experienced  under  their  present  mas- 
ters for  security  and  freedom  under  their  lawful  sovereign.”! 

Appended  to  it  is  the  certificate  of  certain  persons  who  claim 
to  have  been  conducted  to  Detroit  from  the  border  by  the  sav- 
ages in  Hamilton’s  interest,  and  of  their  good  treatment  and 
happiness  generally.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  of  the  signers 
to  this  document  there  are  but  six,  all  told.  Their  names  and 
localities  are  given  below,  and  go  to  show  that  the  border  did 
not  cherish  many  tones  if  these  can  be  said  to  he  a fair  speci- 
men. They  are  George  Baker,  from  five  miles  below  Logstown; 
James  Buttervvorth,  from  the  Big  Kanawha;  Thomas  Slioers, 
from  Harrodsburg,  Ky. ; Jacob  Pugh,  from  six  miles  below  the 
fort  at  Wheeling;  Jonathan  Muebmorc,  from  Fort  Pitt;  Janies 
Whitaker,  from  Fish  Creek:  John  Bridges,  from  Fish  Creek. 

A conspiracy  was  discovered  about  this  time  for  the  murder 
of  the  Whigs,  as  those  were  called  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  colonies,  and  for  accepting  the  terms  offered  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada  to  those  who  would  renounce  their  fealty  to 
the  colonies  and  repair  to  Detroit.  The  discovery  was  made 
through  the  confession  of  one  of  the  conspirators  who  bad 
qualms  of  conscience  about  the  matter,  and  it,  is  possible  much 
mischief  was  prevented.  A court  for  the  trial  of  the  conspir- 
ators was  organized  at  Redstone,  but  as  their  object  bad  been 
defeated,  and  their  number  was  insignificant,  they  were  finally 
released  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Cnited  States. 

“THE  Sip'AW  CAMPAIGN." 

General  Hand,  who  for  some  months  had  been  meditating  an 
expedition  against  Cuyahoga  to  capture  the  arms,  ammunition, 
provisions  and  clothing,  said  to  have  been  sent  there  from 
Detroit,  at  length  succeeded  in  gathering  a sufficient  force  and 
marched  in  February,  1778,  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  point,  of  at- 
tack. Not  succeeding  in  finding  what  he  had  expected,  and 
otherwise  meeting  with  no  success,  he  terminated  his  exploit 
at  the  Salt  Licks,  in  what  is  now  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  with 
killing  and  capturing  a few  squaws.  It  was  the  first  campaign 

•Wither*.  fliildreth’s  Pioneer  History.  {Ibid. 
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into  the  Indian  country  from  Southwest  Pennsylvania  during 
the  revolution,  and,  from  its  inglorious  result,  was  named,  in 
derision,  the  “Squaw  Campaign.” 

DISCOVERIES  OF  A SPV  AT  DETROIT — GOV.  HAMILTON’S  COMPLIC- 
ITY WITH  THE  INDIAN  MASSACRES — OFFERS  REWARDS  FOR  THE 
' SCALPS  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  SETTLERS. 

“In  March,  1778,  Daniel  Sullivan,  who  had  been  employed 
by  the  State  of  Virginia,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Morgan, 
to  act  as  a spy  in  the  Indian  country  and  at  Detroit,  in  the 
, spring  of  1777,  returned  and  made  a statement  of  his  discov- 
eries. It  seems  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  when  a boy, 

1 by  the  Delawares,  and  lived  among  them  nine  years,  but  was 
released  about  the  year  1778.  His  attachment,  however,  to  the 
ways  and  manners  of  the  Indians  induced  him  to  return  and 
live  with  them  again.  He  was  directed  by  Colonel  Morgan  to 
attach  himself  to  one  of  the  Indian  traders,  who  sold  goods  at 
Cuyahoga,  and,  in  the  capacity  of  a servant,  go  with  him  to 
Detroit.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing.  At  that  period  it  took  a 
batteau  eight  days  to  coast  from  Cuyahoga  to  Detroit. 

lie  wore  the  Indian  dress,  and  was  questioned  bv  Governor 
Hamilton  as  to  his  business  there.  He  also  inquired  of  him 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt.  He  gave  him  liberty 
to  stay  as  long  as  he  pleased  and  to  walk  about  the  place.  A 
white  man,  named  Tucker,  one  of  Governor  Hamilton’s  inter- 
preters, took  him  home  to  his  house  and  treated  him  well.  His 
wife,  it  seems,  was  a Virginia  woman,  who  had  been  a prisoner 
f with  the  Indians,  and  knew  Sullivan’s  family.  This  woman 
told  Sullivan  that  Governor  Hamilton  used  all  his  influence 
with  the  Indians  to  induce  them  to  massacre  the  white  inhab- 
itants of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania — paving 
them  very  high  prices  for  all  the  scalps  they  would  bring.  I’ll  at 
he  also  paid  for  prisoners,  hut  would  not  redeem  them  so  long 
as  the  war  continued. 

One  day,  as  he  was  walking  round  the  town,  looking  at  the 
defences  and  strength  of  the  place,  he  was  recognized  by  a son 
of  the  notorious  banditti  chief,  Pluggy.  He  immediately  ap- 
plied to  Governor  Hamilton  to  have  him  arrested,  on  account 
of  his  killing  his  brother-in-law,  at  the  Kanawha,  in  the  fall  of 
177C.  John  Montour  also  testified  to  the  same  thing.  lie  was 
| arrested  and  put  in  irons  and  sent  down  to  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. From  here,  as  a white  man,  he  was  sent  round  with  other 
prisoners  to  New  York,  and  set  at  liberty  on  parole. 

His  testimony  only  confirms  that  of  many  others  as  to  the 
fact  of  Governor  Hamilton  paying  the  Indians  for  all  the  scalps 
of  the  Americans  which  they  could  bring.  This  jiolicy  was. 
no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  death  of  manv  jnxir  women  and 
children,  whom  the  Indian  clemency  migtit  have  spared  but 
for  this  odious  bounty."* 

PROJECTED  INVASION  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  INDIANS  IN  1778. 

The  projected  invasion  into  the  enemy’s  territory,  in  the 
year  1777,  having  been  abandoned,  the  plan  was  again  renewed 
on  a much  larger  scab1,  early  in  the  spring  of  1778.  As  it 
would  take  several  months  to  collect  the  provisions,  pack- 
horses  and  boats  necessary  for  an  army  of  three  thousand  men, 
preparations  were  commenced  in  April  by  purchasing  cattle, 
flour,  Ac.  The  State  of  Virginia  was  to  furnish  nearly  all  the 
men.  Twenty-seven  hundred  came  from  the  counties  east  of 
the  mountains  and  three  hundred  from  those  on  the  west  side. 
Fifteen  hundred  were  to  march  through  Greenbrier,  down  the 
Big  Kanawha  to  Fort  Randolph,  and  as  many  more  were  to 
assemble  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  descend  the  Ohio  to  tiiat  [Mist.  From 
this  point  the  assembled  forces  were  to  invade  the  Indian  coun- 
try and  destroy  their  towns  and  crops.  Colonel  Morgan  was 
directed  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  provision 
necessary  for  the  support  of  three  thousand  men  for  three 
months— the  number  of  pack  horses,  beef  cattle,  Ac.  The 
amount  is  so  great  that  we  are  led  to  look  with  wonder  and  ad- 
miration at  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  brave  men  of 
that  day,  whose  heroism  led  them  to  make  such  sacrifices  on 
the  altar  of  their  country's  liberties.”! 

GEN.  M'i.NTOSH  RELIEVES  GEN.  HAND  IN  COMMAND  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT. 

While  these  preparations  were  making  by  Col.  Morgan  for 
! provisioning  the  troops,  in  May,  1778,  Brigadier  General  Lach- 
lan McIntosh  was  appointed  by  General  Washington  to  the 
command  of  the  Western  Department.  He  arrived  at  that 
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post  with  a body  of  five  hundred  regular  troops  in  August, 
relieving  Brigadier  General  Hand  of  the  command. 

Col.  George  Rogers  Clark,  of  Virginia,  having  planned  a se- 
cret expedition  against  what  was  known  as  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, then  occupied  by  Indians  and  Canadians,  in  the  interest 
ot  Great  Britain,  arrived  early  in  the  year  to  complete  his  t 
undertaking.  In  May  he  descended  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt 
to  the  Falls,  (now  Louisville)  with  a small  force  and  proceeded 
directly  against  Kaskaskia.  The  result  of  his  expedition 
was  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia,  Fort  Phillips,  Cahokia  and 
Prairie  du  Rocher.  Col.  Crawford  wrote  Washington,  July  12, 
that  the  effect  of  Col.  Clark’s  successes  had  been  “to  change 
the  disposition  of  the  Indians  much,’’  and  it  is  said  the  tribes 
living  on  the  Mississippi  nearest  his  conquests  changed  their 
relations  to  the  co  onies  permanently. 

Soon  after  Gen.  McIntosh’s  arrival  he  descended  the  Ohio 
river  with  the  regulars  and  some  militia  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the 
the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver  creek,  where  he  directed  the  building 
of  a fort,  both  as  a protection  for  an  exposed  portion  of  the 
frontier  and  also  as  a covering  point  for  any  invasions  of  the 
Indian  country  which  might  be  attempted,  affording  them  a 
base  of  supplies  and  protection  in  case  of  retreat.  It  was  a 
regular  stockade  work  with  four  bastions,  was  garrisoned,  and 
had  a six-pounder*  mounted  for  its  defence.  It  was  named  Fort 
McIntosh. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  projected  invasion  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  convene  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians  to  obtain 
their  consent  to  the  expedition  passing  through  their  country.  ; 
This  was  done  accordingly  on  September  17th. 

In  the  meantime  the  various  fortifications  erected  along  the 
northwestern  jiortion  of  the  border  had  the  manifest  tendency  i 
of  driving  the  Indians  engaged  in  predatory  excursions  to  the 
more  exposed  portions  of  the  southwestern  frontier  and  interior  1 
settlements.  In  May  a party  of  savages  came  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Doddridge,  on  Dunkards’  creek,  tomahawked  his  aged  father, 
and  carried  off  his  three  little  girls  and  their  grandmother  into 
captivity.  Other  murders  occurred  at  Hacker's  creek.  West 
Fork,  Cheat  river,  Greenbrier,  Booth's  creek,  Coburn’s  creek, 
and  Valley  river.  An  attempt  was  also  made  against  Fort 
Randolph,  then  in  command  of  Capt.  McKee,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Capt.  McKee  sent  his  reply  to  the  summons  to  surrender 
bv  the  Grenadier  Squaw,  sister  to  the  celebrated  Cornstalk,  and 
verv  friendly  to  the  whites,  refusing  their  demand.  For  a week 
the  garrison  was  closely  besieged,  when  the  Indians  withdrew, 
and  made  a raid  through  Greenbrier,  committing  many  mur- 
ders and  depredations. 

In  October,  Gen.  McIntosh  assembled  one  thousand  men  at 
the  fort  on  Beaver  creek,  and  marched  into  the  enemy’s  country. 
The  season,  however,  was  so  far  advanced  that  lie  only  pene- 
trated seventy  miles  west  of  Fort  McIntosh  and  halted  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tuscarawas  river,  a little  below  the  mouth  of 
Sandv  creek.  Here  he  built  a stockade  fort  called  Fort  Laurens. 
The  other  branch  of  the  expedition  intended  to  be  assembled 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Kanawha  was  never  collected.  No  op- 
position was  ottered  to  the  march  of  Gen.  McIntosh’s  army  by 
the  hostile  Indians,  as  they  were  hardly  aware  of  his  presence 
before  he  had  fallen  back.  ; 

In  January,  1779,  Fort  Laurens  was  closely  invested  by  a , 
large  body  of  Shawanese  and  Wyandot  warriors,  cutting  off ‘all  ; 
intercourse  with  Fort  McIntosh,  and  reducing  the  garrison  to 
verv  great  straits,  besides  killing  quite  a number.  This  siege 
fully  demonstrated  the  folly  of  building  a fort  in  the  enemy’s 
country  without  the  means  or  ability  to  maintain  it,  and  it  , 
was  finally  abandoned  in  August,  ten  months  after  its  erection,  , 
having  cost  a large  sum  of  money  and  several  useful  lives. 

Col.  Morgan  was  absent  at  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Delawares  and  did  not  return  until  the  20th  of  j 
January,  1779.  The  affairs  of  the  department,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Gen.  McIntosh,  in  the  meantime,  became  much  deranged, 
and  in  the  spring  he  was  recalled,  at  his  own  request.  He  was  , 
succeeded  by  > 

I 

COL.  DANIEL  BRODIIEAD  IN  COMMAND  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT.  I 

The  change  was  a beneficial  one  to  the  department,  as  Colonel 
Brodhead  proved  to  be  an  active  and  efficient  commander. 

The  frequent  incursions  of  the  savages  in  the  preceding  year 
led  to  the  adoption  of  many  defensive  measures  for  the  greater 
security  and  defence  of  the  border.  Most  of  the  settlements  I 
built  forts  or  block  houses  into  which  the  neighboring  inhabi-  j 

•Hildieth’a  Pioneer  History  says  six  pieces  of  artillery;  bat  Withers’  statement  above 
seems  more  probable. 


tants  could  retire  when  the  alarm  was  given.  Some  private 
houses  were  also  stockaded  and  fortified  to  resist  attack  from 
the  small  predatory  band  which  prowled  through  the  country 

CAPTURE  OF  VINCENNES  AND  GOVERNOR  HAMILTON. 

The  success  of  Col.  Clark  in  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia  and 
the  other  settlements  becoming  known  at  Detroit,  led  to  exten- 
sive preparations  to  expel  him  from  the  place  and  open  up  an 
unobstructed  passage  for  the  savages  to  the  Virginia  frontier 
Six  hundred  Indians,  led  on  by  Gov.  Hamilton,  of  Detroit 
whom  Withers  describes  as  “a  bold,  active,  bloodthirsty  and 
cruel  man,  and  well  known  as  the  chief  instigator  of  the  sav- 
ages to  war  and  a prop  of  Tories,"  left  Detroit  for  the  scene  of 
Clark's  exploits.  They  arrived  at  Fort  St.  Vincent,  now  Vin- 
cennes, Indiana,  in  December,  1778.  and,  finding  the  season  too 
far  advanced  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Kaskaskia,  Governor 
Hamilton  detached  a greater  jsu  tion  of  his  force  in  marauding 
parties  against  the  border  settlements,  reserving  one  company 
for  the  security  of  his  own  headquarters.  Intelligence  of  Ham- 
ilton’s movements  reaching  Clark,  he  took  immediate  and 
active  measures  for  defense.  Subsequently  learning  of  the  re- 
duced condition  of  Hamilton's  force,  he  instantly  determined 
to  change  the  aspect  of  affairs  by  offensive  operations,  and  set 
out,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1779.  in  his  march  across  the  coun- 
try at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  brave  and  intrepid 
men.  Amid  many  difficulties  and  through  unnumbered  hard- 
ships this  gallant  band  penetrated  to  and  captured  the  town 
and  immediately  besieged  the  fort,  which  fell  into  their  hands 
after  eighteen  hours’  struggle.  The  capture  included  the  infa- 
mous Governor  Hamilton  himself,  the  entire  garrison,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  stores.  Clark’s  successes  roused  the  spiritof 
the  whole  border,  gained  him  an  honorable  and  enviable  fame, 
and  secured  many  and  great  advantages  to  the  entire  frontier. 

These  events  were  soon  followed  by 

COL.  HUoDIIEAD’s  CAMPAIGN  UP  THE  ALLEGHENY,  1779— FORCES 
FROM  WHEELIN'!;  PARTICIPATE. 

One  of  the  important  events  of  the  Revolution  was  the  cam- 
paign of  General  Sullivan,  against  the  Six  Nations  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1779.  It  was  successfully  executed  and  had  an 
important  inlluenee  in  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the 
American  cause.  General  Washington,  in  order  effectually  to 
cripple  the  Indians,  originally  planned  a campaign  up  the  Al- 
legheny from  l’ittsburgh  under  the  command  ot  Gen.  Brodhead. 
to  co-operate  with  Gen.  Sullivan.  The  impracticability  of  the 
co-operation  afterward  became  apparent  to  Washington,  and  a 
simultaneous  expedition  ayainst  the  Muueevs  and  Senecas  up 
the  Allegheny  under  Brodhead  was  determined  upon.  These 
Indians  bad  been  long  engaged  in  active  hostilities,  and  com- 
mitted frequent  depredations  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  campaign  against  them,  as  many  of  those  who  resided 
in  the  settlements  around  Wheeling,  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
immediate  defence  of  their  own  neighborhoods,  were  associated 
with  the  Pennsylvania  troops  and  the  continentals  under 
Brodhead.  Among  them  was  Jonathan  Zane,  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  a guide,  and  rendered  very  efficient  service.  In 
the  march,  lie  was  wounded  by  a bullet  from  a savage.  The 
expedition  met  with  little  resistance,  only  coming  in  contact 
with  a party  of  forty  warriors  who  were  on  their  way  to  attack 
the  settlements  in  Westmoreland  county.  These  were  attacked 
and  driven  in  all  directions,  five  being  killed  and  several  woun- 
ded. The  expedit  ion  then  proceeded  against  their  towns,  wine  i 
the  Indians  deserted,  on  the  approach  of  the  troops,  leaving 
nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  destroy  them  and  the  crops  of  com 
and  vegetables.  General  Brodhead,  in  his  report  of  the  expe- 
dition, says;  “The  troops  remained  on  the  ground  three  whoa 
days  destroying  the  towns  and  corn  fields.  I never  saw  nner 
corn,  although  it  was  planted  much  thicker  than  is  common 
with  our  farmers.  The  quantity  of  corn  and  other  vegetab  e. 
destroyed  at  the  several  towns,  from  the  best  accounts  1 can 
recollect  from  the  officers  employed  to  destroy  it,  must  certain) 
exceed  five  hundred  acres,  which  is  the  lowest  estimate, ana 
plunder  taken  is  estimated  at  three  thousand  dollars.’ 

HOSTILE  OPERATIONS  OF  1780 — INDIAN  INVASION  BELOW  WHEEI. 

I NO  AND  AT  RACCOON  CREEK. 

The  severity  of  the  following  winter  put  a stop  for  a tim? 
the  inroads  of  the  savages.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
however,  hostilities  were  resumed  and  acts  of  murder  an 
vastation  begun  as  if  to  utterly  exterminate  the  inhabitan 
the  border.  An  expedition  was  concerted  at  Detroit,  in  wtu 
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combined  force  of  British  and  Indians  were  to  proceed  against  J 
Kentucky,  and  simultaneously  an  Indian  army  was  to  pene-  I 
trate  Northwestern  Virginia  to  devastate  and  destroy  whatever  j 
fell  in  their  way.  In  the  meantime  the  depredations  of  small  i 
parties  of  savages  continued  with  scarcely  an  intermission.  j 

Until  this  year  (17 HO) , the  Delaware  Indians  had  withstood 
the  influences  and  threats  of  the  British  and  their  savage  allies,  j 
but  now  declared  for  war — only  a small  band  remaining  friendly  i 
to  the  Americans;  the  residue  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  ' 
northwest.  This,  with  the  previous  abandonment  of  Forts 
Laurens  and  McIntosh,  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  I 
from  the  Indian  country,  and  the  information  that  an  Indian  i 
army  was  preparing  to  invade  Northwestern  Virginia,  caused 
general  dismay  throughout  the  settlements  on  the  border.  j 

“The  Indian  army*  destined  to  operate  against  Northwestern 
Virginia,  was  to  enter  the  country  in  two  divisions  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  warriors  each;  the  one  crossing  the  Ohio  near  | 
below  Wheeling,  tile  other  at  the  mouth  of  Raccoon  creek,  about  ' 
sixty  miles  farther  up.  Roth  were,  avoiding  the  stronger  forts, 
to  proceed  directly  to  Washington,  then  known  as  Catfishtown,  j 
between  which  place  and  the  Ohio,  the  whole  country  was  to  be 
laid  waste. 

“The  division  crossing  below  Wheeling,  was  soon  discovered  ' 
by  scouts,  who  giving  the  alarm,  caused  most  of  the  inhabi-  I 
tants  of  the  more  proximate  settlements,  to  fly  immediately  to  ! 
that  place,  supposing  that  an  attack  was  meditated  on  it.  ’The  i 
Indians,  however,  proceeded  on  the  way  to  Washington  making 
prisoners  of  many,  who,  although  apprized  that  an  enemy  was 
in  the  country,  yet  feeling  secure  in  their  distance  from  what 
was  expected  to  be  the  theatre  of  operations,  neglected  to  use 
the  precaution  necessary  to  guard  them  against  becoming  cap- 
tives to  the  savages.  From  all  the  prisoners,  they  learned  the 
same  thing — that  the  inhabitants  had  gone  to  Wheeling  with 
a view  of  concentrating  the  force  of  the  settlements  to  effect 
their  repulsion.  This  intelligence  alarmed  them.  The  chiefs  i 
held  a council,  in  which  it  was  determined,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  Washington,  to  retrace  their  steps  across  the  Ohio,  lest 
their  retreat,  it  delayed  till  the  whites  had  an  opportunitv  of 
organizing  themselves  for  battle,  should  be  entirely  cut  oft'.  In- 
furiate at  the  blasting  of  their  hopes  of  blood  and  spoil,  they 
resolved  to  murder  all  their  male  prisoners — exhausting  on  , 
their  devoted  heads,  the  fury  of  disapjiointed  expectation,  j 
Preparations  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect  were  immedT-  1 
ately  begun  to  be  made. 

“The  unfortunate  victims  to  their  savage  wrath,  were  led 
forth  from  among  their  friends  and  their  families — their  hands  , 
were  pinioned  behind  them — a rope  was  fastened  about  the 
neck  of  each  and  that  bound  around  a tree,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  motion  of  the  head.  The  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
were  next  drawn  from  their  belts,  and  the  horrid  purpose  of 
these  preparations,  fully  consummated. 

“‘Imaginations  utmost  stretch  can  hardly  fancy  a more 
heart-rending  scene  than  was  there  exhibited.  Parents,  in  the 
bloom  of  life  and  glow  of  health,  mercilessly  mangled  to  death 
in  the  presence  of  children,  whose  sobbing  cries  served  but  to 
heighten  the  torments  of  the  dying.  Husbands,  cruelly  lacer- 
ated, and  by  piece-meal  deprived  of  life  in  view  of  the  tender 
partners  of  their  bosoms,  whose  agonizing  shrieks,  increasing 
the  anguish  of  torture,  sharpened  the  sting  of  death.  It  is 
indeed 

“ A fearful  ttain^, 

To  .see  I In*  human  soul,  lake  wing, 

In  any  shape, — in  any  mood 

but  that  wives  and  children  sliould  be  forced  to  behold  the  last 
ebb  of  life,  and  to  witness  the  struggle  of  t he  .depart i ng  spirit 
of  husbands  and  fathers,  under  such  horrific  circumstances,  is 
shocking  to  humanity,  appalling,  even  in  contemplation. 

“ Barbarities  such  as  these,  had  considerable  influence  on  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Thev 
gave  birth  to  a vindictive  feeling  in  many,  which  led  to  the 
perpetration  of  similar  enormities,  and  reduced  civ  ili  zed  man,  to 
the  degraded  level  of  the  barbarian.  They  served  too,  to  arouse 
them  to  greater  exertion,  to  subdue  the  savage  foe  in  justifiable 
warfare,  and  thus  prevent,  their  unpleasant  recurrence. 

PROPOSED  EXPEDITION  AUAINST  THE  MIJSKINOIM  TOWN. 

“ Bo  soon  as  the  Indian  forces  effected  a precipitate  retreat 
across  the  Ohio,  preparations  were  begun  to  be  made  for  acting 
offensively  against  them.  An  expedition  was  concerted,  to  be  y 
carried  on  against  the  towns  at  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum, 

* Wither*.  I 


and  through  the  instrumentality  of  Cols.  Zane  and  Shepherd, 
Col.  Brodhead  commander  of  the  forces  at  Fort  Pitt,  was  pre- 
vailed u[>on  to  co-operate." 

Withers  here  states  that  before  the  expedition  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect  it  was  deemed  advisible  by  General  Brodhead  to 
“proceed  against  the  Muncey  towns  up  the  north  branch  of  the 
Allegheny  river."  But  this  is  an  egregious  error,  for  Brod- 
head’s  campaign  against  the  Senecas  and  Muncevs  up  the  Alle- 
gheny took  place  in  the  year  1770.  The  truth  is,  the  proposed 
campaign  again^  the  Indians  on  the  Muskingum  had  been  dis- 
cussed throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  1780.  and  different 
times  had  been  fixed  upon  for  assembling  the  militia  at  Fort 
Henry  for  that  purpose  (see  following  documents,)  but  obstacles 
invariably  arose  which  compelled  a |>ost|K>nement.  In  the  first 
place  the  militia  did  not  promptly  assemble,  and  it  would  have 
been  of  little  use  if  they  had,  for  supplies  for  the  expedition 
were  not  at  hand  and  could  not  he  had.  The  main  project  that 
occupied  the  attention  of  General  Brodhead  at  this  time,  and 
in  fact  the  American  government,  was  an  expedition  against 
Detroit.  That  was  a movement  which  was  deemed  of  more  im- 
portance than  all  others  in  the  western  department,  and.  of 
course,  if  it  could  have  been  successfully  executed,  would  have 
effected  greater  and  more  permanent  protection  for  the  frontier 
than  all  the  military  projects  combined.  But  the  want  of  sup- 
plies and  munitions,  after  a number  of  plans  to  raise  them  had 
tailed,  rendered  the  coveted  project  impracticable.  For  the 
same  reason  was  the  promised  expedition  from  Wheeling 
against  Coshocton  postjKined  from  time  to  time  until  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1780  had  been  consumed  without  any  movement 
being  executed.  Accordingly  Col.  Brodhead  began  his  prepara- 
tions; writing  circular  letters  to  the  different  county  lieuten- 
ants, to  furnish  their  quota  of 

THOOI'S  TO  RENDEZVOUS  AT  FORT  HENRY 

by  fbe  22d  of  May,  to  have  their  crops  planted  by  the  10th  and 
be  in  readiness  for  the  march.  The  quota  for  Ohio  county  was 
seventv-five  men.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  circular  as 
addressed  to  Col.  Kvans  : 

“ Headquarters,  1’ittsburhh,  April  lftth.  1780. 

“ Dear  Sin : Inclosed  I send  you  the  copy  of  a letter  just  re- 

ceived from  the  Delaware  Council  at  Cooehocking,  and  extracts 
from  a letter  from  the  ltev.  Missionaries,  Messrs.  Zeisberger  and 
Heckwelder,  who  live  in  the  Delaware  towns,  and  by  whom  I 
have  hitherto  been  furnished  with  authentic  intelligence. 

“ It  remains  to  strike  a home  stroke  against  one  of  the  hostile 
Indian  nations,  and  I conceive  a lasting  tranquility  will  ensue 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  frontier.  This  I have  in  contempla- 
tion and  expect  the  hearty  concurrence  and  aid  of  theeountrv. 

Let  industry  he  encouraged;  let  your  farmers  have  their  spring 
crops  in  tKe  ground  by  the  10th  of  next  month,  and  do  you 
have  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  with  a proportionate  number 
of  officers  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Henry  by  the  twenty-second 
dav.  Those,  witii  the  number  1 expect  from  the  other  counties, 
will  enable  us  to  strike  terror  into  the  hostile  western  nations, 
and  as  the  expedition  will  he  rapid  and  of  short  duration,  it 
will  he  attended  with  very  small  inconvenience  to  the  planters. 
Kncourage  those  who  can  afford  it  to  bring  eight  or  ten  davs’ 
provisions  with  them,  for  which  they  shall  he  paid  out  of  the 
public  funds,  dense  to  write  tome  your  opinion  of  this  meas- 
ure, by  the  bearer. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  he,  with  regard,  your  most  obedient  > 
humble  servant,  Daniel  Brodhead. 

“ Pi  mini , 

“Col.  John  Kvans. 

"Circular  to  David  Shepherd,  for  seventy-five  men.  and  to 
Col.  Beeler,  for  three  hundred  men."* 

Not  being  able  to  secure  provisions  in  time,  the  date  of  the 
rendezvous  at  Fort  Henry  was  changed  to  the  !<tli  of  June,  in 
the  following  letter  from 

COL.  llliolUIKAI)  to  COL.  JOHN  EVANS. 

“ He  a DQt*  artkrs,  Fort  I’itt,  May  9th,  1780. 

“ Dear  Sir  : 1 find  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  provide  for 

the  number  of  men  I have  ordered  to  be  called  into  service  so 
soon  as  I expected,  besides  I have  heard  that  a number  of  artil- 
lery and  stores  and  two  regiments  of  infantry  are  now  on  their 
march  to  reinforce  my  command.  The  account  of  artillery  and 
stores  1 have  received  officially  and  I believe  the  other  may  be 
credited. 

“ It  will  be  essentially  necessary  for  the  leading  officers  of 
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your  county  to  excite  the  greatest  industry  in  planting  and 
sowing  the  summer  crop  and  to  have  your  troops  at  Fort  Henry 
by  the  fourth  day  of  next  month.  The  militia  should  be 
drafted  for  two  months,  although  the  expedition  will  probably 
end  in  one,  and  let  them  be  well  armed  and  accoutred  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit.  Encourage  them  to  bring  two-weeks’  j 
allowance  of  provisions  lest  there  should  be  a deficiency. 

“ I have  no  doubt  but  vou  and  all  the  good  people  of  your 
county  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  there  is  for  prosecuting 
some  offensive  operations  against  the  savages,  and  1 trust  that 
by  a well-timed  movement  from  the  new  settlements  down  the 
river  to  favor  our  expedition  we  shall  be  enabled  to  strike  a 
general  panic  amongst  the  hostile  tribes.  I am  averse  to  put- 
ting too  much  to  hazard,  as  a defeat  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
settlements,  and  therefore  I expect  the  full  quota  of  men  will 
be  furnished,  which,  with  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence, 
will  insure  success.  Indeed  I expect,  besides  the  militia,  many 
will  turn  as  out  volunteers  to  secure  to  themselves  the  blessings 
of  peace.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  yours, 

“ Daniel  Brodhead, 

“Col.  Commanding,  W.  I). 

“ Directed, 

“Col.  Jno.  Evans. 

“Circular  to  Col.  Jos.  Beeler.’’* 

Advice  of  the  change  was  also  sent  to  the  General-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  in  the  following  letter  of 

COL.  BRODHEAD  TO  (JEN.  WASHINOTON. 

“Fort  Pitt,  May  13th,  1780. 

“Dear  General:  I have  put  off  the  assembling  of  the 
militia  until  the  4th  of  next  month  to  endeavor  to  procure  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  for  them.  But  I fear  it  will 
not  be  in  my  power,  as  Gen.  Gates,  who  presides  at  the  Board 
of  Inspection,  nas  ordered  the  commissaries  to  stop  purchasing, 
and  the  Mingoes,  in  sundry  parties,  have  been  discovered  in 
their  march  toward  the  inhabitants.  Several  persons  have 
lately  been  killed  and  wounded  in  Westmoreland  county,  which 
will  probably  prevent  my  receiving  any  aid  from  the  militia 
of  that  countv.  They  have  hired  sixty  men  who  are  now  sta- 
tioned on  their  frontier.  A Delaware  Indian  informed  me  this 
day  that  two  parties  of  warriors  had  just  crossed  the  Ohio  river 
near  Logstown  and  Chartier's  creek,  which  will  probably,  by 
alarming  and  driving  the  inhabitants  prevent  my  getting  the 
men  from  the  other  counties,  as  I expected.  The  remaining 
Continentals  are  the  eullings  of  our  troops,  and  1 cannot  promise 
anything  clever  from  them. 

I have  written  to  the  artillery  officer  to  hurry  up  the  artillery 
and  stores,  but  I hear  he  is  badly  furnished  with  carriages  and 
forage,  which  must  prevent  his  marching  with  expedition. 

“I  think  it  is  probable  the  enemy  are  meditating  an  attack 
on  some  of  our  posts,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient  garrisons 
and  supplies  cannot  make  much  resistance.  I am  preparing  to 
receive  them  here,  but  the  detachments  to  Fort  McIntosh, 
Holliday’s  Cove,  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Armstrong  leaves  but 
a small  garrison  to  defend  this  post,  wherefore  I have  armed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  assigned  them  an  alarm  post. 
The  Delaware  Indians  continue  their  professions  of  friendship, 
and  some  of  their  warriors  are  now  out  with  my  scouts,  but  as 
I have  little  or  nothing  to  give  them  but  good  words  and  fair 
promises  I apprehend  they  will  soon  decline  the  service. 

“1  have  the  honor  to  be  &c.,  (fro., 

“Daniel  Brodhead. 

“ Directed , 

“His  Excellency  General  Washington. ’’t 

On  the  16th  of  May,  Col.  Brodhead  directed 

CAPT.  BENJAMIN  BIGGS,  IN  COMMAND  AT  FORT  HENRY, 

to  supply  the  garrison  at  Holliday’s  Cove  with  beef,  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Headquarters,  Fort  Pitt,  May  16,  1780. 

Dear  Sir  : Lieut.  Harrison  writes  from  Holliday’s  Cove  that 
he  has  no  provision  for  his  garrison,  and  that  you  informed  him 
you  could  not  spare  him  any.  I intended  his  garrison  should  be 
supplied  with  meat  from  the  magazine  at  Fort  Henry  and  the 
commissary  informs  me  that  there  is  a great  quantity  of  the 
best  kind.  Meat  cannot  be  spared  from  hence  and  he  will  be 
compelled  to  send  to  you  again  and  I expect  you  will  send  him 
supply  at  least  to  serve  three  weeks. 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  me  with  a return  of  all  kinds 
of  stores  at  your  jx»st,  likewise  of  the  strength  of  your  garrison, 
and  I wish  you  to  engage  some  artisans  at  the  current  price  to 
repair  the  boats  you  have  there.  If  pitch,  tar  or  oakum  cannot 
be  had,  let  them  be  otherwise  repaired  until  the  materials  can 
be  sent  from  hence. 

I am  with  regard,  Dear  Sir,  your  most 

Obedient  Servant, 

Daniel  Brodhead. 

“ Diverted, 

Capt.  Benj’.n  Biggs. 

He  also  notified  Lieut.  Harrison  of  this  direction  to  Capt.' 
Biggs,  as  follows : 

Headquarters,  Fort  Pitt,  May  16,  1780. 

“ Dear  Sir  : I have  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.  and  am  much 
surprised  at  the  inattention  of  the  commissary,  who  ought  to 

supply  your  garrison  with  provisions,  as  well  as  Capt.  Biggs' re- 
fusal to  supply  you  with  beef.  I cannot  afford  any  quantity  of 
salt  meat  from  hence,  but  it  can  be  furnished  from  Wheeling, 
and  I have  herewith  wrote  Capt.  Biggs  to  let  you  have  some. 
Mr.  Irwin  will  send  you  some  Hour,  and  I must  request  you 
will  see  that  no  waste  he  committed  of  any  stores  that  are  or 
may  come  to  your  garrison.  I have  directed  Major  Finley  to 
send  you  a Sergeant,  but  a reinforcement  cannot  under  present 
circumstances  be  spared,  and  therefore  you  must  not  suffer  any 
of  your  nu  n to  be  absent  from  the  garrison,  except  when  they 
are  employed  as  spies.  Your  fx.st  is  designed  to  protect  and 
give  countenance  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  give  an  alarm  to  ad- 
jacent settlements,  as  often  as  the  enemy  <>r  any  sign  of  them  is 
discovered.  You  can  only  answer  the  second  purpose  in  vour 
present  weakness,  which  you  will  by’  no  means  neglect  when 
discoveries  are  made. 

1 am,  Dear  Sir,  your  most  Obedient  Servant, 

Daniel  Brodhead. 

“ Directed. 

Lieut.  John  Harrison.* 

Failing  still  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies,  the  expedition 
was  further  postjKined.  In  September,  advices  were  received 
that  a large  party  of  Indians  were  on  the  march  for  the  settle- 
ments, and  on  September  17th,  Col.  Brodhead  made  a call  on  the 
different  county  lieutenants  for  their  quota  of  troops  to  repel 
the  invasion  and  punish  the  enemy.  In  the  following  letter 
to  Col.  Shepherd,  lie  makes  a 

REQUISITION  ON  OHIO  COUNTY  FOR  TROOPS. 

who  are  to  be  immediately  equipped  and  ready  to  be  marched  at 
an  hour’s  warning. 

“ Headquarters,  Fort  Bur r,  September  17th,  1780. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Delaware  runners  with  letters  from  Major 

Lam-tot  and  Captain  La  Lucerne  arrived  last  evening  from 
Cooohocking.  As  that  from  the  Major  is  much  the  same  in 
substance  with  the  other,  I have  got  it  translated  into  our  lan- 
guage. and  enclose  you  a copy  for  perusal. 

“The  contents,  if  true,  in  our  present  eireu  instances,  are  alarm- 
ing, and  I must  therefore  request  you  will  immediately  upon 
receipt  hereof  cause  the  whole  three-fourths  of  the  men  in 
your  county  to  be  equipped  with  arms  and  accoutrements  and 
as  much  provision  as  will  last  them  fifteen  days,  and  be  in 
readiness  to  march  at  an  hour’s  warning ; but  this  additional 
number  need  nut  furnish  horses  to  ride,  as  they  are  intended  to 
act  defensively. 

“The  messengers  add  that  a party  of  twenty  Muncies  and 
Delawares  were  discovered  about  six  days  ago  near  the  new 
Moravian  town  on  their  march  towards  our  settlements,  which 
it  is  expected  will  cross  the  river  near  to  the  old  Mingo  towns; 
and  that  they  have  heard  that  the  Seneca  Indians  intended  to 
come  in  a large  body  down  the  Allegheny  river  to  attack  our 
settlements.  They  likewise  inform  me  that  in  the  attack  made 
by  Captain  McIntyre’s  party  on  the  Wyandot  warriors,  eighteen 
or  nineteen  were  killed  and  some  are  still  missing. 

“Advise  the  inhabitants  to  he  unanimous  and  I will  under- 
take to  give  a good  account  of  the  enemy.  The  former  orders 
tending  to  offensive  operations  we  are  not  to  lose  sight  of.  For 
should  the  enemy  fail  of  coming  in  force  against  us,  I will  it 
possible,  visit  them.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac., 

“D.  Brodhead. 

“ Directed, 

“Col.  David  Shepherd. 

“Circular  to  all  the  county  Lieutenants.”+ 

♦Appendix  Pennsylvania  Archives,  p.  236.  Ibid,  p.  270. 
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The  people  still  failing  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies,  Col. 
Brodhead  determined  to  take  by  military  force  sucn  stores  as 
were  needed  for  the  expedition,  under  instructions  received 
from  the  Government.  To  furnish  the  necessary  troops  for  this 
service  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  regulars  garrisoned  at 
Fort  Henry  and  Holliday’s  Cove.  The  following  is  a copy  of 
his  order  to 

CAPT.  JOHN  CLARKE,  IN  COMMAND  AT  FORT  HENRY. 

“Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  October  13th,  1780. 

“Dear  Sir:  As  the  intended  expedition  is  put  off  for  want 
of  provisions  to  subsist  the  troops,  and  provisions  cannot  be 
collected  but  by  parties  of  men  employed  for  that  purpose,  you 
will  immediately  evacuate  (unless  relieved  by  a party  of  mi- 
litia) Fort  Henry,  bringing  from  thence  to  Fort  McIntosh  all 
the  public  stores,  likewise  those  from  Holliday’s  Cove  and  its 
garrison.  When  you  reach  Fort  McIntosh  you  will  leave  under 
the  command  of  ('apt.  Briggs,  two  sergeants,  two  corporals  and 
thirty  private  soldiers,  the  most  unfit  for  active  service,  and 
march  the  residue  without  loss  of  time  to  this  place.  1 have 
written  to  Col.  Shepherd  to  send  some  militia  to  those  lower 
posts,  and  expect  he  will  act  accordingly. 

“Assure  the  inhabitants  of  every  possible  protection,  and 
desire  them  to  be  on  their  guard  until  the  expedition  can  be 
executed,  and  then  they  will  have  nothing  to  fear. 


“ Directed , 

“Capt.  Jno.  Clarke.”* 

On  the  same  day  he  also  wrote  Col.  David  Shepherd  of  his 
intentions  to  withdraw  the  garrison,  and  directed  him  to  sup- 
ply Fort  Henry  with  a captain  and  twenty-five  militia,  includ- 
ing a subaltern  and  two  sergeants.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

“Headquarters.,  Pittsburgh,  October  13th,  1780. 

“Dear  Sir:  Finding  that  the  fairest  proposals  to  the  people 
and  the  faith  of  the  public  will  not  procure  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  provisions  to  enable  me  to  secure  the  inhabitants  by 
acting  offensively  against  the  savages,  I have  determined  to 
take  provisions  agreeable  to  recent  instructions,  and  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  business  have  called  for  the  garrisons  of  Fort 
Henry  and  Holliday’s  Cove.  I do  not  mean  to  detain  those 
garrisons  longer  than  they  have  executed  the  business  they 
are  to  be  sent  upon,  and  in  the  meantime  you  will  please  to 
order  a captain  and  about  twenty-five  militia,  including  a sub- 
altern and  two  sergeants,  to  take  post  at  Fort  Henry,  and  a 
subaltern,  two  sergeants  and  fifteen  rank  and  file  to  Holliday's 
Cove.  Let  them  be  supplied  as  the  regulars  were,  and  they 
shall  be  paid  by  the  public. 

“I  have  received  discouraging  accounts  from  Cols.  Beeler  and 
McClerry,  but  all  those  will  not  deter  me  from  doing  every- 
thing I can  for  the  good  inhabitants.  I am,  Ac., 

“D.  B. 

“ Directed , 

“Col.  David  Shepherd,  Lieut.,  Ohio  county,  Va.”+ 

The  season  had  now  become  so  late  that  the  expedition  was 
finally  postponed  until  the  succeeding  spring. 

THE  COSHOCTON  CAMPAIGN — AN  EXPEDITION  UNDER  THE  COM- 
MAND OF  COL.  BRODHEAD  STARTS  FROM  WHEELING  AND  PUN- 
ISHES THE  DELAWARE  INDIANS  ON  THE  MUSKINGUM — 1781. 

General  Brodhead,  being  constantly  urged  bv  the  inhabitants 
of  Wheeling,  determined  that  no  more  time  should  be  lost  and 
early  in  the  spring  of  1781  began  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign. Troops  and  supplies  were  gathered  at  Fort  Henrv  and 
Col.  Brodhead  announced  his  intention  to  lead  the  expedition 
in  person. 

The  number  of  troops  is  given  by  Doddridge,  Withers,  and 
I)e  Hass  as  eight  hundred,  but  later  authorities,  carefullv 
compiled  from  records  and  archives,  and  the  report  of  Col. 
Brodhead  himself,  place  the  number  at  only  three  hundred, 
nearly  half  of  which  were  volunteers.  The  force  was  largely 
composed  of  experienced  Indian  hunters,  and  Colonel  (after- 
wards General)  Broadhead  was  a successful  commander  in 
Indian  warfare.  Their  rendezvous  was  at  Fort  Henry — Wheel- 
ing. Colonel  David  Shepherd,  Lieutenant  of  Ohio  county, 
accompanied  the  expedition  and  commanded  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  men.  They  left  Wheeling  in  April,  1781, 
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crossed  the  Ohio,  and  made  a rapid  march,  by  the  nearest  route, 
to  the  principal  Delaware  village  upon  the  Muskingum,  where 
the  present  town  of  Coshocton  now  stands.  The  army  reached 
the  point  of  destination  by  a forced  march  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  of  April,  1781,  completely  surprising  the  Indians. 
Owing  to  high  water,  however,  the  fndians  on  the  west  side  of 
| the  river  escaped,  but  all  on  the  east  side  were  captured  with- 
out firing  a shot.  Sixteen  Indian  warriors  captured  were  taken 
below  the  town  and  scalped,  by  direction  of  a council  of  war 
held  in  the  camp  of  Brodhead.  " The  next  morning  an  Indian 
called  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  for  the  “big  captain,” 
(as  they  called  Brodhead,)  saying  he  wanted  peace.  Brodhead 
j sent  him  for  his  chief,  who  came  over  under  a promise  that  he 
should  not  be  killed.  After  he  got  over  it  is  said  that  the  no- 
' torious  Indian  fighter,  Lewis  Wetzel,  tomahawked  him. 

Another  village,  two  and  a half  miles  below,  was  also  de- 
stroyed. The  army  then  commenced  their  homeward  march, 

1 up  the  valley  of  the  Tuscarawas,  with  some  twenty  prisoners, 
but  had  gone  but  a short  distance  when  the  soldiers  killed 
them  all,  except  a few  women  and  children,  who  were  taken  to 
Fort  Pitt,  and  afterwards  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of 
■ prisoners  held  by  the  Indians.  On  his  return  up  the  valley, 

I Brodhead  met  some  friendly  Delawares,  who  accompanied  him 
\ to  Fort  Pitt  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
! United  States. 

; Before  leaving  the  valley,  Brodhead  conferred  with  the  Mo- 
ravian missionaries  and  Christian  Indians  who  then  resided  at 
i their  villages,  called  New  Sehonbrunn,  Gnadenhiitten,  and  Sa- 
[ lorn,  all  situated  in  what  is  now  Tuscarawas  county.  Brodhead 
advised  them,  in  view  of  their  dangerous  position,  “between  two 
fires,"  to  break  up  their  settlements  and  accompany  him  to 
Fort  Pitt.  This  they  declined  doing,  and  they  were  left  to 
! their  fate.* 

This  sanguinary  march  and  safe  return  was  called  the  “Co- 
shocton campaign,”  and  many  of  the  men  in  it,  a year  later, 
wore  with  the  expedition  under  Williamson,  which  committea 
’ the  Gnadenhfitten  massacre. 


i COLONEL  BHODHEAd’s  REPORT  OF  THE  EXPEDITION  TO  PRESIDENT 
REED  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I ■ 

1 “Philadelphia,  May  22d,  1781. 

“Sir:  In  the  last  letter  I had  the  honor  to  address  to  your 

Excellency,  I mentioned  my  intention  to  carry  an  expedition 
against  the  revolted  Delaware  towns.  I have  now  the  pleasure 
to  inform  you,  that  with  about  three  hundred  men  (nearly  half 
the  number  volunteers  from  the  countrv),  I surprised  the 
1 towns  of  Cooshasking  and  Indaochaie,  killed  fifteen  warriors 
and  took  upwards  of  twenty  old  men,  women  and  children. 
About  four  miles  above  the  town,  1 detached  a partv  to  cross 
the  river  Muskingum  and  destroy  a party  of  about  forty  war- 
riors, who  had  just  before  (as  I learned  by  an  Indian  whom  the 
advance  guard  took  prisoner),  crossed  over  with  some  prisoners 
and  scalps,  and  were  drunk,  but  excessive  hard  rains  having 
' swelled  the  river  bank  high,  it  was  found  impracticable.  After 
destroying  the  towns,  with  great  quantities  of  poultry  and  other 
1 stores,  and  killing  about  forty  head  of  cattle,  I marched  up 
the  river,  about  seven  miles,  with  a view  to  send  for  some  craft 
from  the  Moravian  towns,  and  cross  the  river  to  pursue  the  In- 
dians; but  when  I proposed  my  plan  to  the  volunteers,  I found 
they  conceived  they  had  done  enough,  and  were  determined  to 
! return,  wherefore  I marched  to  Neweomerstown,  where  a few 
Indians,  who  remain  in  our  interest,  had  withdrawn  them- 
; selves,  not  exceeding  thirty  men.  The  troops  experienced 
great  kindness  from  the  Moravian  Indians  and  those  at  New- 
eomerstown, and  obtained  a sufficient  supply  of  meat  and  corn 
to  subsist  the  men  and  horses  to  the  Ohio  river.  Captain  Kill- 
, buck  and  Captain  Luzerne,  upon  hearing  of  our  troops  being 
i on  the  Muskingum,  immediately  pursued  the  warriors,  killed 
I one  of  their  greatest  villains  and  brought  his  scalp  tome.  The 
plunder  brought  in  by  the  troops,  sold  for  about  eighty  pounds 
! at  Fort  Henry.  I had  upon  this  expedition  Captain  Muntour 
and  Wilson  and  three  other  faithful  Indians  who  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success. 

“The  troops  behaved  with  great  spirit  and  although  there 
j was  considerable  firing  between  them  and  the  Indians  I had 
not  a man  killed  or  wounded,  and  only  one  horse  shot. 


•It  ta  stated  by  Doddridge  and  other*  that  on  the  way  out  a party  of  militia  hail  resolved 
on  destroying  the  Moravian  villages,  but  were  prevented  from  executing  their  project  by  Gen 
eral  Brodhead,  and  Colonel  Shepherd,  of  Wheeling* 
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“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect  and  attachment, 
your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  most  humble  servant, 

“Daniel  Brodhead, 

“ Col.  Ut  P.  R. 

“ Directed , 

“His  Excellency  Joseph  Reed,  Esq."* 

COLONEL  ARCHIBALD  LOOHRY’s  EXPEDITION. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1781,  Colonel  Loohrv,  the  county 
lieutenant  of  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  rc- 

Siuested  by  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  to  raise  a military 
orce,  and  join  him  in  his  then  contemplated  military  move- 
ment against  Detroit,  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  northwest 
generally.  The  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami  river  was  first  named 
as  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  but  it  was,  subsequently, 
changed  to  the  “ Falls  of  the  Ohio.”  Colonel  Lochry  raised  a 
force  of  one  hundred  and  six  men,  who,  on  the  25 th  of  July,  “ set 
out  for  Fort  Henry,  (Wheeling,)  where  they  embarked  in  boats 
for  their  destination.”  They  passed  down  the  Ohio  river  to  a 
point  a few'  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami,  where, 
having  landed,  they  “were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  assailed 
by  a volley  of  rifle-balls,  from  an  overhanging  bluff,  covered 
with  large  trees,  on  which  the  Indians  had  taken  jmsition  in 
great  force.”  The  result  was,  the  death  of  Colonel  Lochry  and 
forty-one  of  his  command,  and  the  capture  of  the  remainder, 
many  of  whom  were  wounded — some  of  the  captured  being 
killed  and  scalped,  while  prisoners.'  This  occurred  August  25, 
1781,  and  such  of  the  captured  as  were  not  murdered,  died,  or 
escaped,  did  not  reach  their  homes  again  until  after  the  peace 
of  1783,  w’hen  they  were  exchanged  at  Montreal,  and  sent  home, 
arriving  there  in  May,  1783.  The  murder  of  prisoners  was  al- 
leged to  be  in  retaliation  for  the  outrages  committed  by  Brod- 
head’s  men  a few  months  before ; and  it  has  been  said  that  this 
treatment  of  Lochry’s  men  was  one  of  the  provocations  for  the 
brutal  murder  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  on  the  Tuscarawas,  in 
1782! 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  MORAVIAN  INDIANS  BY  THE  CONFEDERATE 
TRIBES  AND  BRITISH  TORIES  IN  1781 — THEY  ARE  CARRIED  TO 
SANDUSKY. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1781,  the  Half  King,  chief  of  the 
Wyandots,  arrived  at  the  Moravian  town  of  Salem,  on  the  Tusca- 
rawas, with  a hundred  and  forty  armed  warriors,  accompanied 
by  the  tory,  Captain  Mathew  Elliott. 

On  the  following  day  a party  of  forty  Munceys  arrived.  All 
marched  to  Gnadenhiitten.  Within  four  days,  upwards  of  300 
warriors  had  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  of  tin*  following  tribes 
and  nations:  The  Wyandots,  from  Upper  Sandusky,  com- 

manded by  the  Half  King — others  of  the  same  nation  from  De- 
troit and  Lower  Sandusky,  commanded  by  Kuhn,  a head  war 
chief  of  the  latter  place, — Delawares,  from  Upper  Sandusky, 
under  the  command  of  Captains  Pipe  and  Wingemund — the 
forty  Munceys,  commanded  by  their  war  chief — and  Shawanese 
from  the  Scioto,  under  two  chiefs  named  by  traders,  John  and 
Thomas  Snake.  The  object  of  this  strong  force  of  warriors  was 
to  remove  the  Christian  Indians  and  Moravian  missionaries 
from  the  Tuscarawas, or  the  Muskingum,  as  it  was  then  called,  to 
Sandusky.  They  made  prisoners  of  the  missionaries,  and  com- 
pelling the  compliance  of  the  Christian  Indians  to  leave  their 
towns,  they  started  for  Sandusky  on  the  11th  of  September, 
having  remained  at  the  Moravian  towns  one  month. 

Col.  Brodhead,  commanding  the  department,  received  very 
prompt  information  from  the  missionaries  and  Christian  I ndians 
respecting  this  affair,  and  rightly  conjectured  the  purpise  of 
these  hostile  tribes  in  removing  the  friendly  nation,  was  to 
enable  them  more  readily  to  penetrate  to  the  frontiers  on  their 
bloody  mission  without  being  observed  and  re|>orted,  and  that 
they  probably  expected  to  be  joined  by  other  forces  at  this  time, 
who  were  to  cooperate  with  them  in  some  attack.  He  accord- 
ingly informs  the  different  county  lieutenants  in  a ciicular  let- 
ter of  the  fate  of  the  Moravians,  and  advises  them  of  tin-  proper  | 
measures  of  defence  to  be  taken  to  repel  any  invasion.  The 

circular  is  as  follows: 

Headquarters,  Fort  Pitt,  September  7th,  1781.  ! 

“Gentlemen:  By  the  inclosed  extract  of  a letter  just  come  I 
to  hand  by  express,  you  will  learn  the  fate  of  the  Moravians  on 
the  Muskingum  and  the  dangers  to  which  our  dependent  pists  ! 
and  the  settlements  are  exposed. 

“I  think  it  probable  that  this  large  party  of  Indians  would 
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I not  have  remained  so  long  at  the  Moravian  town  had  they  not 
| expected  a greater  force  from  another  quarter  down  the  Alle- 
j gheny  river  to  cooperate  with  them.  It  will  therefore  be  highly 
expedient  for  the  militia  immediately  to  assemble  in  bodies 
consisting  of  at  least  one  hundred  men,  and  step  to  the  fron- 
tiers  to  cover  them  to  keep  out  spies  and  small  scouts  at  least 
for  a few  days,  or  until  we  can  ascertain  what  the  principal 
object  of  the  enemy  is. 

“You  will  therefore  immediately  appoint  such  places  of  ren- 
dezvous as  may  be  best  calculated  for  the  purpose  I have  men- 
tioned, and  give  me  notice  thereof  that  in  ease  of  extreme 
necessity  they  may  be  collected  to  a general  rendezvous,  in 
order  to  raise  a siege,  or  otherwise  act  according  to  circum- 
I stances. 

I “County  lieutenants  who  have  not  and  cannot  otherwise  pro- 
cure a supply  of  ammunition  are  immediately  to  apply  to  me 
to  have  a suitable  quantity  deposited  in  their  respective  coun- 
try to  enable  the  militia  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  regular 
troops,  and  this  application  with  the  means  of  transportation 
must  not  be  delayed.  I am,  Ac., 

“ D.  B. 

“Circular  to  the  County  Lieutenants.” 

WHKKLINO  THREATENED LETTER  FROM  COL.  BRODHEAD  TO  COM- 

MANDER OF  FORT  HENRY. 

From  some  of  his  many  sources  of  information,  Col.  Brod- 
head received  intelligence  that  a large  force  of  Indians  were 
l moving  to  the  attack  of  the  border,  and  were  particularly  ex- 
! ported  to  concentrate  their  efforts  against  Wheeling.  Heae- 
j cordinglv  dispatched  an  Express  with  the  following  note  of 
warning : 

“ Fort  Pitt,  August  24th,  1781. 

“Sir:  I have  this  moment  received  certain  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  are  coming  in  great  force  against  us  and  particular- 
ly against  Wheeling. 

i “ You  will  immediately  put  vour  garrison  in  the  best  posture 
j of  defence  and  lay  in  as  great  a quantity  of  water  as  circum- 
stances will  admit,  and  receive  them  eoollv;  they  intend  to 
decoy  your  garrison,  but  you  are  to  guard  against  stratagem, 

, and  defend  the  j>ost  to  the  last  extremity. 

I “ You  may  rely  on  every  aid  in  mv  power  to  frustrate  the 
i designs  of  the  enemy,  hut  you  must  not  fail  to  give  the  alarm 
i to  the  inhabitants  in  your  reach  and  make  it  as  general  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  every  man  may  lie  prepared  at  this  crisis. 

“ I am.  Sir.  vour  most  <>b  t servant, 

“ D.  B. 

“Col.  commanding  W.  I). 

“To  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Henry,  (Wheeiing.t 
RAID  ON  WIIF.KI.INO  IN  1781. 

Accordingly,  some  time  in  September,  the  Indians  made 
their  second  attempt  on  Wheeling.  The  particulars  of  the  at- 
tack arc  not  known,  neither  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  Indian 
force,  by  whom  commanded,  nor  the  results,  except  that  the 
savages  were  baffled  in  their  efforts  to  surprise  the  settlement 
and  capture  the  fortress.  As  it  wa<  on  the  1 1th  of  September 
that  the  Moravian  Christian  Indians  were  carried  away  cap- 
tive to  the  Sandusky  plains  hv  the  confederate  tribes,  under 
Captain  Pipe,  it  has  been  supposed  hv  some,  that  the  force  left 
behind  at  the  Moravian  towns  was  the  one  which  made  the 
raid  on  Wheeling  at  this  time.  Ileekwelder's  account  of  the 
removal  of  the  Moravians  states  that  the  Half  King  of  the 
Wyandots  remained  with  bis  warriors  at  the  towns,  and  did  not 
join  the  other  forces  until  the  l'.itli.  although  they  bad  pro- 
ceeded l>nt  a short  distance  up  tin-  Wallmnding.  It  is  barely 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  Half  K ing  may  have  marched  from 
the  Moravian  towns,  in  the  meantime,  and  attempted  a sur- 
prise on  Wheeling,  but  the  inhabitants  being  timely  warned 
the  expedition  failed  of  success. 

It  was  during  this  raid,  as  is  understood,  that  the  house'  of 
Col.  Kbenezer  Zaiie  was  burned  the  second  time.  He  thereupon 
declared  his  intention  to  build  the  next  bouse  for  defence-  and 
remain  in  it,  which  he  did  in  the  siege-  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  was  about  this  time-  that  the  following  inci- 
dents occurred,  related  by  Mr.  John  Caldwell  and  his  daughter, 
Nancy,  at  Wheeling  in  1 7t>7,  to  Mcsharh  Browning,  then  in  Mr. 
< aldwe-U’s  employ,  and  who  published  this  ae-count  of  them  in 
a narrative  of  his  own  personal  adventures.  ^ . . 

“Some  years  ago,”  Nancy  tells  him,  “before  Gen.  St.  Clair 
lost  so  many  men  in  a great  fight  with  the  Indians,  father  ana 
mother  were  compelled  to  leave  this  place,  (their  home,  on 
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Caldwell’s  run,  about  a mile  and  a half  south  of  the  site  of  the 
old  fort,)  and  we  all  went  up  to  the  town  fort.  The  neighbors 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  farms  and  go  into  the  fort  also.  My 
father  ana  three  or  four  of  his  friends  used  to  go  out,  and  some 
stood  guard  while  the  others  worked,  and  either  dressed  their 
corn  or  chopped  their  wood,  all  the  time  expecting  to  be  shot 
by  those  yellow  savages. 

“At  length  news  came  that  the  Indians  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  fort  was  put  in  the  best  condition  for  defence, 
and  we  awaited  their  approach.  But  no  attack  was  made.  Sev- 
eral days  passed  by,  wnen  it  was  supposed  they  had  given  up 
the  assault.  At  length  two  Indians  made  their  appearance  on 
the  high  hill  above  the  town.  This  hill  runs  from  north  to 
south,  while  Wheeling  creek  runs  from  east  to  west,  passes  this 
elevation  about  a mile  north  of  the  town,  and  then  turns  south, 
coursing  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  until  it  arrives  at  a point 
a little  south  of  the  fort,  where  it  empties  into  the  river,  thus 
leaving  the  hill  a mile  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  with 
that  stream  on  one  side  of  the  hill  and  the  river  on  the  other, 
with  a space  of  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a mile  between 
them.  Whenever  the  river  is  a little  high  the  water  is  backed 
up  the  creek  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  On  this  hill, 
opposite  the  fort,  these  two  Indians  showed  themselves,  fired  a 
snot  or  two  at  the  fort,  and  then  went  off  slowly,  slapping  their 
hands  behind  them  in  token  of  derision  and  contempt  of  those 
within  the  fortification. 

“Fired  w’ith  such  an  insult,  our  men  commenced  running 
out,  and  would  have  all  gone  had  not  the  commanding  officer 
stood  in  the  gate  and  stopped  them. 

“ While  the  men  advanced  up  the  hill  the  Indians  were  to  be 
seen  still  retreating  until  the  top  of  the  hill  was  reached,  when 
to  their  great  dismay  the  white  men  found  themselves  hemmed 
in  between  two  galling  fires. 

“The  only  hope  left  them  was  to  break  through  the  north 
line  of  the  enemy  and  escape  down  the  river  to  the  fort. 

“As  they  approached  the  enemy  they  made  a desperate  push 
through  the  line  and  many  fell,  but  some  escaped  unhurt, 
though  they  were  pursued  and  shot  as  they  ran.  My  father 
was  one  of  the  last  three  of  this  brave  party.  As  he  was  run- 
ning for  his  life,  with  a friend  of  his  a little  before  him,  he  saw 
his  friend  fall.  As  he  passed  him,  the  wounded  man  called  to 
him,  ‘John,  don’t  leave  me.’  But  on  he  ran,  and  after  that  he 
saw  him  no  more.  My  father,  however,  perceived  a white  man 
who  had  left  the  settlement  some  years  before,  and  whom  he 
recognized  at  first  sight.  This  fellow  carried  a spear,  mounted 
on  a handle  like  that  of  a pitchfork,  and  ran  before  all  the 
Indians.  He  was  close  at  mv  father’s  heels  when  he  arrived  at 
the  break  of  the  hill  next  the  fort.  There  was  a large  tree 
lying  on  the  ground  and  another  small  one  standing  very  near 
it.  Something  tripped  up  my  father’s  feet,  and  in  he  fell  be- 
tween two  trees;  and  as  he  went  down  the  white  Indian  made 
a furious  lunge  at  him.  The  spear,  however,  glanced  off  the  log, 
turned  its  point  upward,  and  stuck  so  fast  in  the  standing  tree 
that  the  white  savage  could  not  withdraw  it  before  my  father 
slipped  out  of  his  position,  escaped  unhurt,  and  reached  the 
fort  in  safety.  A short  time  after  in  came  another  with  one 
arm  broken;  the  balance  of  the  party  fell  a sacrifice  to  the 
savages.” 

Mr.  JamesjC 'aid  well,  father  of  the  gentleman  above  referred  to, 
was  one  of  the  early  and  prominent  settlers  of  Wheeling.  He 
came  from  Baltimore,  or  that  neighborhood,  in  the  early  part 
of  1774,  and  remained,  for  many  years,  a respected  and  influen- 
tial citizen  of  the  place.  He  reared  a large  family,  some  of 
whom  occupied  prominent  and  responsible  public  positions. 
Among  them,  his  son,  Hon.  Alexander  Caldwell,  was  for  many 
years  a distinguished  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Virginia. 

The  rest  of  the  family  were  John,  above  referred  to  ; Samuel, 
who  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling,  until  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  when  he  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Illinois; 
James,  the  father  of  the  late  Hon.  Alfred  Caldwell,  who  lived, 
during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  in  St.  Clairsville,  0.,  and 
afterwards,  moved  to  Wheeling,  and  became  one  of  the  prom- 
inent citizens  of  the  place,  and  Joseph,  father  of  A.  Bolton 
Caldwell,  Esq.,  Henry  C.  Caldwell  and  Alexander  J.  Caldwell,  all 
of  whom  now  live  in  Wheeling  or  vicinity,  who  resided  in 
Wheeling  all  his  life,  and  was,  for  many  years,  President  of  the 
Merchants  and  Mechanics  Bank. 


I BRIG.  OKN’l  IRVINE,  IN  COMMAND  OF  DEPARTMENT — GARRISON  OF 

CONTINENTAL  TROOPS  AT  FORT  HENRY  RELIEVED — LIEUT.  HAY 

PUT  IN  CHARGE  OK  THE  FORT. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1781,  General  William  Irvine  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Western  Department,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Pitt.  Immediately  on  his  taking  command  of 
the  Department,  he  set  about  making  arrangements  to  meet  the 
various  emergencies  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier. 

The  Post  at  Wheeling,  (Fort  Henry,)  was  found,  November, 
1781,  to  have  a garrison  of  one  Continental  officer  and  fifteen 
j privates.  Irvine  did  not  see  how  he  could  spare  any  of  the 
, soldiers  at  Fort  Pitt  for  their  relief.  The  latter  was  so  few  and 
i ill  provided  for.  so  irregular,  and,  in  every  respect,  so  unlike 
! soldiers,  that  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  they  should  be 
kept  together  as  much  as  possible  for  the  present.  Neither  did 
the  commander  desire  to  make  haste  to  draw  out  all  the  citizens 
. of  the  different  counties  for  tours  of  military  duty.  He  would 
j try  whether  enough  volunteers  could  not  be  obtained,  to  take  the 
l place  of  the  men  at  Fort  Henry.  In  case  of  failure,  however, 
he  resolved  to  call  out.  for  that  purpose,  according  to  law,  a suf- 
ficient number  of  the  militia. 

“On  the  18th  of  November,  Irvine  wrote  to  James  Marshall, 
lieutenant  of  Washington  eounty — which  then  comprehended 
j all  tlie  territory  west  of  the  Monongahela  and  south  of  the  Ohio, 
i to  the  State  line — asking  him  to  engage,  if  practicable,  “one 
discreet,  intelligent  subaltern  officer,  with  six  or  seven  men,” 

I to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  at  Wheeling,  “ to  take 
charge  of  the  Post  by  the  1st  of  December,  at  furthest,  and  to  re- 
main there  till  the  ist  of  March,  unless  sooner  discharged  or  re- 
: lieved — they  to  be  allowed  for  it  as  having  served  a tour  of  mi- 
litia duty,  and  every  other  emolument  and  allowance,  agreeable 
to  law."  If  this  force  could  not  be  engaged  as  volunteers,  then 
Marshall  was  to  order  out  one  subaltern,  one  sergeant,  one  cor- 
poral, and  fifteen  privates  of  the  militia:  and.  when  ready  to 
j march,  they  were  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Pitt,  for  instructions. 

“ 1 can  not  comply  with  your  requisition,”  was  the  answer  of 
| Marshal,  two  days  after,  “of  engaging  a number  of  men  for  the 
1 defense  of  Fort  Wheeling,  as  I am  heartily  tired  out  with 
I volunteer  plans.”  But  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  obey  orders : 
, “I  shall  order  out,  according  to  class,  the  number  of  militia 
you  have  demanded,  and  order  the  officer  to  wait  upon  you  for 
j instructions.”  Marshall  made  good  his  word.  Lieutenant  Hay 
! waited  upon  General  Irvine ; and,  on  the  28th,  received  his  or- 
I ders  “ to  proceed  to  Wheeling  with  the  detachment  under  his 
command,  there  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Continental  troops — 
taking  upon  himself  the  charge  of  the  post.”* 

In  December  I jeut.  John  Hay  was,  accordingly,  placed  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Henry,  with  a garrison  consisting  of  one  ser- 
geant and  fifteen  privates  of  Washington  county  militia. 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  1782,  Lieut.  Hay  anil  his  men 
were  relieved  bv  a lieutenant  (name  unknown),  sergeant  and 
fifteen  Washington  countv  militia.  This  lieutenant  remained 
in  charge  with  his  force  about  two  months. 

MASSACRE  OK  THE  MORAVIAN  INDIANS  AT  ON  ADEN  H UTTEN,  MARCH 

<>,  1782. 

The  British  at  Detroit,  their  auxiliaries,  and  the  hostile 
Indians  at  Sandusky,  used  their  influence  conjointly  in  the  fall 
of  1781  to  induce  the  missionaries  and  their  Indian  converts  to 
leave  Tuscarawas  and  join  the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
Failing  in  this,  a party  of  British  and  Indians  came  down  to 
the  valley,  captured  Zeisbcrger,  Ileekwelder,  and  other  mis- 
sionaries, gathered  together  the  converts  from  Schonbrunn, 
Salem,  and  Gnadenhutten  and  drove  them  to  the  Sandusky 
country,  leaving  their  cattle,  hogs,  corn,  and  other  winter  pro- 
visions behind.  Zeisbcrger,  Ileekwelder,  and  the  other  mis- 
sionaries, were  taken  to  Detroit  to  be  tried  as  spies,  having 
been  charged  with  holding  corresjiondcnce  with  the  agents  of 
the  American  colonies,  but  after  a trial  were  acquitted  and  re- 
turned to  Sandusky. 

Ignorant  of  these  events,  David  Williamson,  a colonel  of 
militia  in  Washington  county,  marched,  some  time  afterward, 
to  the  Muskingum  with  a detachment  of  men,  to  compel  the 
missionaries  to  remove  further  away  from  the  border ; or,  in 
case  of  a refusal,  to  take  them  prisoners.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  the  valley  they  found  this  task  anticipated  by  the  enemy. 
They  captured  a small  party,  however,  who  had  returned  from 
Sandusky  to  gather  corn  left  standing  in  the  fields;  and  with 
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these  they  returned  to  the  settlements.  These  “Moravians'’ 
were  immediately  set  at  liberty  by  Gen.  Irvine. 

Early  in  the  winter  the  missionaries  at  Sandusky  heard  that 
a party  of  Virginians,  under  Captain  Benjamin  Biggs,  had  gone 
out  from  the  Ohio  to  Schbnbrunn  and  murdered  a number  of 
Christian  Indians  found  there  gathering  corn. 

Captain  Biggs  had  been  in  1778  and  1779  one  of  the  defend- 
ers of  Fort  Laurens,  and  in  the  fall  of  1781  was  sent  from 
Wheeling  with  a party  to  rout  out  and  kill  the  Muneev  and 
other  Indian  warriors  who  had,  after  the  missionaries  were 
carried  off,  taken  possession  of  Schbnbrunn  and  the  other  for- 
saken settlements  in  the  valley.  When  Biggs  got  to  SchOn- 
brunn  he  found  only  some  straggling  Christian  Indians;  these 
he  took  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  they  had  liberty  to  go  and  come  as 
they  pleased.  Biggs’  campaign  had  drawn  no  blood  in  the 
valley,  and  this  dissatisfied  the  border  settlers  along  the  Ohio 
who  were  continually  being  raided  upon  by  western  Indian 
warriors,  and  their  families  murdered  or  carried  into  captivity.  , 
The  abandoned  Schbnbrunn,  Gnadenhiitten  and  Salem,  were 
during  the  winter,  made  the  resting  places  of  the  warriors  going 
to  or  returning  from  the  Ohio  with  scalps  and  prisoners;  and 
small  pursuing  parties  of  whites  from  the  east,  as  well  as  par- 
ties of  Christian  Indians  who  had  ran  back  from  Sandusky  to 
the  warmer  Tuscarawas,  made  the  valley  one  continual  scene 
of  excitement  and  discordant  border  warfare  until  the  bloody 
scenes  of  1782  began  to  unfold. 

A cold  winter  setting  in,  and  the  means  of  sustenance  at 
Sandusky  being  very  scant,  one  hundred  or  more  of  the  con- 
verts had  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  go  back  to  the  towns  in 
the  valley  for  provisions.  At  the  same  time  warriors  were  sent 
to  the  Ohio  to  rob  and  murder  the  whites,  with  intent  thereby 
to  exasperate  the  borderers  who  were  in  the  American  interest, 
and  incite  them  to  cross  the  Ohio,  and  pursue  the  raiders  to  the 
Tuscarawas  towns,  where  it  was  expected  they  would  fall  in 
with  the  Christian  Indians  gathering  corn  and  dispatch  them. 
Thus  was  the  Williamson  expedition  planned  in  reality  by  the 
British  at  Detroit  and  Sandusky. 

On  account  of  the  weather  during  the  month  of  February, 
1782,  being  unusually  fine,  the  scalping  savages  were  astir  at  a 
much  earlier  season  than  was  their  custom.  The  party  of  war- 
riors from  Sandusky  crossed  the  Ohio  above  and  below  Mingo 
town,  near  what  is  now  Steubenville,  committed  some  murders 
and  took  many  captives  on  Raccoon  and  Buffalo  creeks,  Wash- 
ington county.  The  incursions  of  the  Indians  later  in  tin- 
spring  was  anticipated  by  the  settlers  along  the  border,  feelings 
of  alarm  and  great  exasperation  became  general,  and  they 
began  organizing  the  expedition  under  Colonel  Williamson, 
which  afterward  perpetrated  the  unfortunate  excesses  at  Gna- 
denhiitten.  , 

The  early  period  at  which  those  fatal  visitations  of  the  In- 
dians took  place,  led  to  the  belief  among  the  settlements  that 
the  murderers  were  either  Moravians  or  that  the  warriors  had 
their  winter  quarters  at  their  towns  on  the  Tuscarawas.  The 
borderers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a quick  and  spirited  ex- 
ertion was  necessary  to  save  their  country,  and  hastened  the 
preparations  for  marching  against  the  Indian  towns.  A party  j 
of  warriors  discovering  Williamson’s  expedition  organizing,  , 
immediately  thereafter  attacked  the  house  of  Robert  Wallace, 
upon  Raccoon  creek,  in  the  northern  part  of  Washington  county, 
during  his  absence,  and  carried  off  his  wife  and  three  children. 
Wallace,  upon  his  return  home  in  the  evening,  finding  his  wife 
and  children  gone,  his  home  broken  up,  his  furniture  destroyed, 
and  his  cattle  shot  and  lying  dead  in  the  yard,  immediately 
alarmed  the  neighbors,  and  a party  was  raised  that  night,  who  j 
started  early  next  morning  in  pursuit;  hut,  unfortunately,  a 
snow  fell,  which  prevented  their  coming  up  with  the  savages, 
and  the  men  were  obliged  to  return.  With  their  prisoners, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Wallace,  her  little  son  Robert,  two  and  a ! 
half  years  old,  and  another  son  ten  years  of  age,  and  an  infant  i 
daughter,  and  what  plunder  they  could  carry  off,  the  savages  j 
made  their  way  toward  the  Ohio;  but  finding  the  mother  and 
her  infant  somewhat  troublesome,  they  were  tomahawked  and  , 
scalped.  The  two  boys  were  carried  to  Sandusky,  where  the  1 
elder  died. 

About  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  Wallace’s  house,  John  Car- 
penter was  taken  prisoner,  from  the  waters  of  Buffalo  creek,  in  j 
the  same  county,  by  a party  of  six  Indians — two  of  whom  call-  i 
ed  themselves  Moravians,  and  spoke  good  Dutch — and  hurried  ' 
across  the  Ohio.  His  two  horses,  which  they  took  with  him, 
nearly  perished  in  swimming  the  river.  The  savages,  as  well 
as  their  captive,  suffered  severely  before  reaching  the  Muskin- 
gum. The  two  Moravians  Indians  treated  their  prisoner  with 
particular  indignity.  In  the  morning,  after  the  first  day’s  ! 


journey  beyond  that  stream,  Carpenter  was  sent  out  to  bring  in 
the  horses,  which  had  been  turned  out  in  the  evening,  after  be- 
ing hobbled.  The  animals  had  made  a circuit  and  fallen  into 
the  trail  by  which  they  came  the  preceding  day,  anil  were  ma- 
king their  way  homeward.  He  immediately  resolved  to  at- 
tempt an  escape.  This  was  a very  hazardousundertaking,  as 
should  he  be  retaken,  he  well  knew  the  most  cruel  tortures 
awaited  him.  However,  he  made  the  effort  and  was  successful 
— coming  in  to  Pittsburgh  by  the  way  of  Forts  Laurens  and 
McIntosh. 

Near  to  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  Indians 
impaled  the  body  of  Mrs.  Wallace  and  her  infant  child  on  trees 
near  the  trail  by  which  they  knew  the  settlers’  expedition 
would  take  on  its  way  to  the  Indian  country.  Arriving  at 
Gnadenhflttcn,  these  warriors  found  the  Christian  Indians  at 
work  in  their  cornfields,  getting  together  the  grain  they  soon 
intended  to  carry  to  their  starving  brethren  in  the  north-west. 
They  informed  them  of  the  murders  they  had  committed.  The 
Christian  Indians  becoming  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  remon- 
strated with  the  warriors  for  stopping  at  their  town,  and  warn- 
ed them  off.  Before  leaving  the  town,  the  warriors  bartered, 
among  other  things,  the  dress  they  had  taken  from  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace, to  some  young  and  thoughtless  Indians  girls,  for  some  pro- 
visions. The  Christian  Indians,  u{>on  the  departure  of  their 
unwelcome  guests,  called  a council  at  Salem,  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberating  upon  the  pro|K-r  course  to  pursue.  At  this  meeting, 
it  was  agreed  to  remain  and  continue  gathering  the  corn,  and 
if  the  w hites  from  the  settlements  came  in  pursuit  of  the  mur- 
derers, to  trust  to  the  fact  of  their  Wing  known  as  Christian 
and  peaceable  Indians,  for  their  safety.  As  they  had  by  this 
time  secured  the  crop  of  corn,  it  was  agreed  to  begin  prepara- 
tions for  tlu-  return,  and  the  dav  of  starting  was  fixed.  While 
these  |sK>r  creatures  were  busily  engaged  in  getting  ready  to 
carry  succor  to  their  famishing  brethren  on  the  Sandusky,  feel- 
ing perfectly  safe,  conscious  of  their  innocence  of  auy  cold- 
blooded acts  that  were  inflaming  the  settlements  east  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Williamson  party  was  on  its  march  toward  their 
towns. 

Col.  William-on  .-  party  consisted  of  about  ninety  men  and 
were  hastily  collected  together.  They  rendezvoused  and  en- 
camped the  first  night  at  Mingo  bottom,  in  what  is  now  Jeffer- 
son county,  and  the  next  morning,  the  2d  of  March,  1782,  started 
upon  their  march,  passing  up  Cross  creek.  Each  man  furnished 
with  his  own  arms,  ammunition,  and  provision,  many  of  them 
having  horses.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day’s  march  they 
arrived  within  one  mile  of  the  middle  Moravian  town,  and  en- 
camped for  the  night.  Thus,  on  the  very  day  previous  to  the 
one  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  Christian  Indians,  March  7, 
1782,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  binding  up  their  packs, 
the  white  party  made  its  appearance,  having  been  in  the  for- 
ests the  night  before,  within  sight  and  hearing  of  GnadenhCt- 
ten.  On  fle-ir  way  to  the  town  a detachment  that  was  to  go  in 
from  the  north  met  a young  half-breed,  Joseph  Shabosh,  who 
was  out  early  in  the  morning  to  catch  a horse.  Young  Sha- 
bosh  was  struck  down  and  scalped  while  begging  for  his  life  on 
the  ground<  of  his  being  a Christian  and  the  son  of  a white 
man.  From  the  spot  of  Shahosh’s  death  the  detachment  went 
to  the  river  hank,  from  where  they  expected  to  get  a view  of 
the  town,  and  on  the  way  passed  Jacob,  a brother-in-law  to 
Shabosh,  who  was  in  the  standing  corn  tying  up  some  sacks  re- 
cently titled.  Although  tin  y passed  within  thirty  yards  ot 
him  he  was  not  discovered,  lie  recognized  some  of  the  whiffs, 
having  seen  them  in  the  party  that  took  the  Christian  Indians 
from  Sehfinhrunn  the  pieeeding  fall  to  Fort  Pitt,  whence  they 
were  released  l>v  the  .commandant  and  returned  home,  he  hav- 
ing been  one  of  those  taken.  Jacob  was  about  to  hail  a man  he 
knew,  when  the  sharp  erai  k of  a rille  cheeked  him,  and  the 
next  instant  lie  beheld  one  of  his  brethren  drop  in  his  canoe. 
This  so  alarmed  .land)  that  he  lied  out  of  the  field  and  into  the 
forest  and  did  not  stop  until  several  miles  away,  where  he  re- 
mained fur  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Williamson  party  seeing  a number  of  the  Indians  in  a 
cornfield,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  sent  a detachment 
of  sixteen  men,  two  at  a time,  in  a large  sugar  trough,  for  want 
of  a canoe,  over  the  river,  it  being  very  high.  They  hailed  the 
Indians  as  friends  and  shook  hands  all  round,  and  then  advised 
them  to  stop  work,  rocross  to  the  town,  and  prepare  to  return 
with  the  whites  to  Fort  Pitt,  declaring  that  upon  reaching 
there  thev  would  1h*  at  once  supplied  with  everything  they 
needed,  'this  being  pleasing  news  to  the  ears  of  the  Indian 
they  at  once  repaired  with  the  whites  to  the  town. 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on  at  Gnadenhutte  > 
John  Martin  and  his  son,  Christian  Indians,  were  on  the  we 
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side  of  the  river,  observing  from  an  eminence,  the  Indians  of  • 
the  town  and  the  white  men  walking  together  and  conversing  ! 
in  a friendly  manner.  Martin  sent  his  son  over  to  the  town 
while  he  went  to  Salem  to  apprise  the  brethren  at  that  place 
of  what  was  going  on.  The  Salem  Indians  sent  two  of  their 
own  men  with  Martin  to  Gnadenhiitten,  where  the  Williamson 
men  appointed  a party  of  their  own  number  to  go  with  these 
Indians  back  to  Salem,  and  assist  in  bringing  those  at  the 
lower  town  to  Gnadenhiitten.  When  the  main  body  of  the 
Salem  Indians  arrived  at  the  river  bank,  opposite  Gnadenhiit- 
ten,  they  discovered  blood  in  the  sand  and  on  a canoe  that  was 
lying  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  They  had  already  given  up 
their  guns,  axes  and  knives,  being  assured  that  the  same  would 
all  be  returned  when  they  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt.  Being  taken 
over  to  the  town  they  found  the  inhabitants  confined,  prepara- 
tory to  the  slaughter  that  was  to  take  place.  The  whites  now 
ceased  calling  them  friends  and  Christians,  and  charged  them 
with  being  enemies  and  warriors.  In  proof  of  this  averment 
the  whites  pointed  to  the  pewter  plates,  cups,  spoons,  tea  ket- 
tles, pots,  basins,  Ac.,  and  declared  it  all  stolen  property  from 
the  settlers.  They  also  seized  the  Indian  horses,  and  pointed 
to  the  brands  thereon  as  further  evidence  that  all  this  property 
had  been  stolen  from  the  border  families.  Finding  all  this 
property  in  their  possession,  together  with  the  bloody  dress 
that  was  recognized  as  having  belonged  to  Mrs.  Wallace,  they 
were  told  to  prepare  for  death,  and  the  execution  was  fixed  for 
the  next  day.  In  refutation  of  the  charges,  the  Indians  ac- 
counted for  the  brands  on  the  horses  by  offering  to  produce 
their  own  branding  irons,  which  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  identify  their  own  horses.  In  regard  to  the 
other  property,  they  insisted  that  the  most  of  it  was  brought 
by  the  missionaries  from  the  Pennsylvania  missions,  and  the 
balance  bought  from  traders  who  had  from  time  to  time  visited 
the  towns.  Finding  all  efforts  to  save  their  lives  fruitless,  they 
begged  for  a short  time  to  prepare  for  death.  While  they  were  at 
their  devotions  their  captors  discussed  the  manner  of  putting 
them  to  death.  Some  were  in  favor  of  burning  them  alive,  and 
some  of  killing  first,  then  burning  the  bodies  after  scalping.  The 
commander,  Williamson,  became  powerless,  in  the  excited  and 
frenzied  condition  of  his  men,  to  whom  had  been  exhibited  the 
bloody  dress  of  Mrs.  Wallace,  which  operated  on  their  minds, 
as,  history  tells  us,  the  bloody  robe  of  Ca'sar,  when  shown  to  1 
the  Romans  by  Antony,  operated  on  their  minds.  All  Wil- 
liamson could  do  was  to  submit  the  matter  to  a vote,  as  proposed 
by  the  most  excited  of  the  men.  Upon  taking  a vote,  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  saving  the  Indians  and  taking  them  to 
Fort  Pitt  were  invited  to  step  out  to  the  front,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  but  eighteen  out  of  about  one  hundred  in  all 
(some  accounts  put  the  number  at  three  hundred),  the  residue 
voting  to  kill,  scalp  and  burn  the  captives.  It  has  never  been 
settled  whether  Williamson  voted  or  not,  the  presumption 
being,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  commander,  that  he  did  not 
vote.  Those  of  the  men  who  voted  against  death  then  retired 
from  the  scene,  at  the  same  time  calling  upon  the  Almighty  to 
witness  that  they  washed  their  hands  of  the  crime  about  to  be 
perpetrated.  The  victims  were  then  asked  if  they  were  ready 
to  die,  and,  the  answer  being  in  the  affirmative,  the  work  of  ' 
death  commenced.  Heck  welder  says  that  the  number  killed 
exceeded  ninety,  all  of  whom,  except  four,  were  killed  in  the 
mission  houses,  they  having  been  tied  there  (according  to 
Heckwelder’s  version),  and  there  knocked  in  the  head  with  a I 
cooper’s  mallet.  One  man,  he  says,  taking  up  the  mallet,  began 
with  an  Indian  named  Abraham,  and  continued  knocking  down 
until  he  counted  fourteen;  he  then  handed  his  mallet  to  one  of 
his  fellows,  saying,  “My  arm  fails  me;  go  on  in  the  same  way; 

I think  I have  done  pretty  well.”  In  another  house,  where  ! 
mostly  women  and  children  were  tied,  Judith,  an  aged  and 
pious  widow,  was  the  first  victim.  After  they  had  finished 
they  retreated  a short  distance,  but,  on  returning  to  view  the 
dead  bodies,  and  finding  one  of  them  named  Abel,  although 
scalped  and  mangled,  attempting  to  raise  himself  from  the  , 
floor,  they  despatched  him,  and,  having  set  fire  to  the  house, 
went  off  shouting  and  cursing. 

Of  the  number  killed  sixty-two  were  grown  persons,  one- 
third  of  whom  were  women,  the  remainder  being  children. 
Two  youths,  who  were  knocked  down  and  shut  up  in  the  first 
house,  escaped  death.  One  named  Thomas,  was  knocked  down 
and  scalped,  but  being  only  stunned,  after  a while  recovered,  ! 
and  on  looking  around  he  saw  Abel  alive,  but  scalped,  with 
blood  running  down  his  face.  The  lad  quickly  laid  down  as  if 
dead,  and  had  scarcely  laid  a minute,  when  the  party  came  and 
finished  Abel  by  chopping  his  head  with  a hatchet.  Soon  after 
they  went  away,  Thomas  crept  over  the  dead  bodies  to  the  door, 
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and  on  getting  out,  hid  himself  until  dark,  when  he  made  his 
way  to  the  path  leading  to  Sandusky.  The  other  lad,  who  was 
in  the  house  where  the  women  were,  raised  a trap-door  and 
got  down  into  the  cellar  with  another  bov,  where  they  lay  con- 
cealed during  the  time  the  butchery  was  going  on.  After  dusk, 
they  attempted  to  get  out  through  a window  opening  in  the 
foundation  of  the  house.  The  first  succeeded,  but  the  second 
stuck  fast,  and  was  burned  alive,  the  house  being  set.  on  fire 
soon  after  the  poor  little  fellow  got  fast.  The  two  who  escaped, 
afterwards  made  their  way  to  Sandusky,  having  fallen  in  with 
the  Schoenbunn  Indians  in  their  flight. 

One  of  Williamson’s  party  saved  a little  boy  of  eight  years 
old,  took  him  home,  and  raised  him  to  a man,  when  he  left  and 
returned  to  his  tribe. 

In  Zeisberger's  version  of  the  massacre,  as  detailed  by  his 
biographer,  it  is  reported  as  occurring  on  the  Nth  of  March.  Ho 
says  that  tlm  victims  were  tied,  some  singly,  and  others  two 
and  two,  dragged  to  the  appointed  house,  and  then  tomahawked 
and  scalped.  When  the  men  and  boys  were  all  killed,  the  wo- 
men were  brought  out,  taken  to  the  other  house,  and  dispatch- 
ed in  the  same  manner.  lie  states  that  Christiana,  a widow, 
who  was  well  versed  in  the  English  language,  appealed  to  Col. 
Williamson,  as  she  was  being  led  away,  and  he  replied:  "I 

have  no  power  to  help  you.”  She  was  killed  with  the  others. 
The  massacre  being  over,  Williamson  and  his  men  returned 
home  to  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela,  with  the  scalps  and  about 
one  hundred  horses.  In  the  valley,  all  was  desolation.  Not  a 
warrior  was  afterward  found  to  be  following  Williamson  to  pick 
off  his  men  on  their  way  to  the  Ohio,  which  they  reached  on 
the  10th  of  March,  two  days  after  the  massacre,  unmolested. 
Within  a radius  of  twenty-five  miles  around  the  three  burned 
towns,  not  a human  being  was  known  to  be  alive,  while  but  two 
or  three  days’  march  out  on  the  Sandusky  there  were,  perhaps,  a 
thousand  warriors,  and  they  knew  of  Williamson's  expedition 
having  marched  west  from  the  Ohio,  but  no  warriors  intercept- 
ed him  going  or  coming.  That  was  part  of  the  British  jmlicv 
matured  at  Detroit,  of  having  these  peaceable  Indians  massacred 
by  excited  American  borderers,  in  order  to  bring  over  to  the 
British  side  all  the  Indian  tribes  united  against  the  colonists. 
How  completely  it  succeeded  will  be  seen. 

Simon  Girty  returned  to  the  Wyandott  towns,  from  which 
his  absence  had  been  short,  but  sufficiently  long  to  have  ena- 
bled him,  in  disguise,  to  reach  the  border  settlements,  and, 
among  his  old  acquaintances,  start  and  hurry  on  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Moravian  towns.  On  the  Sandusky,  at  the 
present  Fremont,  Heekweldcr  and  Zeisberger  first  heard  of  the 
massacre  by  a convert,  who  had  run  from  Captives  town  to  ap- 
prise them  of  the  news  that  had  iust  been  brought  in  by  a Wy- 
andot band  of  warriors,  who  had  crossed  the  valley  with  bor- 
der scalps  and  stolen  horses.  This  was  evidently  the  party 
who  had  killed  and  impaled  the  child  of  Mrs.  Wallace,  sold  her 
bloody  dress  at  Gnadenhutten  to  the  unsuspecting  Indian  con- 
verts, and  then  hid  in  the  vicinity  until  the  massacre  previously 
planned  was  over,  when  they  fled  homeward  to  receive  their 
scalp  premiums  at  Detroit.  At  the  captives'  huts,  where  the 
residue  of  convert  captives  were  who  had  not  gone  down  to  the 
death  at  Gnadenhutten,  the  news  of  the  slaughter  of  their  rela- 
tives had  also  come  in  by  Jacob,  who  had  escaped  from  under 
the  floor  of  one  of  the  burning  houses,  and  fled  to  the  San- 
dusky. 

The  new*  reached  the  warrior  towns  of  the  Shawanese  on  the 
Scioto  and  Miami,  the  Delawares,  under  Pipe,  at  Sandusky, 
Monceys,  under  Welenduvackcn,  on  the  Wabash,  and  other 
tribes,  calling  for  a revenge  in  corresponding  magnitude  to  the 
murders  committed  on  their  kin. 

This  was  the  kind  of  double  life  that  Girty  gloried  in,  first 
on  the  border,  exciting  the  whites  to  kill  the  Christian  Indians 
and  burn  their  towns  in  the  vallev ; next  at  the  warrior’s 
towns,  inciting  them  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  those  Christians, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  fanning  the  flame  in  their  camp  fires.  At 
all  their  British  camps  a unanimous  determination  existed  to 
take  a bloody  and  two-fold  vengeance  on  the  Americans.  A 
vow  was  made  that  no  white  man  should  ever  have  that  valley 
for  a home,  but  that  it  should  remain  uncontaminated  by  hi's 
presence  through  all  time,  and  that  the  boundary  line  of  future 
treaties  with  the  whites  should  be  the  Ohio  forever  and  ever. 

To  carry  out  their  intentions,  large  bands  of  picked  warriors 
started  at  once  to  raid  afresh  on  the  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  borders,  and  each  prisoner  was  to  be  taken  to  the 
lacc  of  massacre,  and  there  dispatched  bv  the  tomahawk  and 
re  brand  until  the  two-fold  vengeance  had  been  consummated. 

The  massacre  was  a month  old,  and  already  the  vengeance- 
taking warriors  on  the  Ohio,  and  its  eastern  tributaries  in 
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Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  had  sunk  their  hatchets  into  the 
skulls  of  many  white  borderers,  who  fought  for  life,  and  were 
killed  in  their  tracks.  These  deaths  were  to  be  counted  as  no 
vengeance  until  the  scalps  were  carried  to  the  massacre  ground, 
dried,  painted  red  or  black  on  the  inside,  with  tin?  picture  of  a 
bullet  or  a hatchet  in  another  color,  to  indicate  how  its  owner 
died.  In  like  manner  were  the  scalps  of  those  whites  who 
should  sutler  death  by  tire  to  be  painted,  but  in  lieu  of  the  bul- 
let or  hatchet,  a bunch  of  faggots  were  to  be  represented  on  the 
skin  side,  indicative  of  the  tire-death. 

After  the  retreat  of  Crawford’s  army,  which  is  recited  in  these 
pages,  and  the  last  oh  its  stragglers  and  escaped  prisoners  had 
recrossed  the  valley  of  the  Tuscarawas,  it  was  not  soon  again 
visited  by  white  men.  Until  IT  bo,  the  savage  warriors  after 
scalps,  in  fulfillment  of  the  vow  of  vengeance,  were  its  only  hu- 
man inhabitants.  In  that  year  an  escaped  prisoner  crossed  the 
river  at  the  massacre  town  and  reached  the  Fort  at  Wheeling,  but 
he  reported  that  he  saw  no  human  being  in  the  valley.  The 
bones  of  the  Christian  martyrs  were  scattered  around,  and  the 
fruit  trees  planted  by  the  missionaries  were  in  bloom,  but  the 
limbs  had  been  broken  down  by  the  bears,  and  the  place  had 
become  the  abode  only  of  rattlesnakes  and  wild  beasts. 

INDIAN  RETALIATION  FOR  THE  MORAVIAN  MASSACRE — THE  FIRST 
ACTOR  IN  THE  TRAGEDY,  THE  LAST  VICTIM  OF  VENGEANCE. 

At  the  massacre  at  Gnadenhiitten,  the  first  blood  shed  was 
that  of  a Christian  Indian  named  Joseph  Shabosh,  who  was 
tomahawked  and  scalped  by  Charles  Bmlderback,  one  of  Wil- 
liamson's men.  He  was  a Virginian,  who  had  settled  in  what 
is  now  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  Short  creek. 
After  the  massacre  he  was  out  with  Crawford's  army,  but  es- 
caped the  fate  of  Crawford  and  returned  home.  Seven  years 
after,  in  17*1*,  he  and  his  wife  were  captured  by  Indians  m ar 
their  cabin  on  the  Ohio.  When  the  Indians  first  attacked  her 
husband  and  his  brother,  she  hid  in  the  bushes.  The  brother 
escap'd;  but  as  soon  as  Charles  was  tied,  the  Indians  hunted, 
but  failing  to  find  her,  they  told  Builderbaek  to  call  her  by 
name  nr  tlcy  would  kill  him  then  and  there.  At  his  first  call 
she  would  not  answer,  hut  when  he  called  her  again,  and  told 
her  of  his  fate  if  she  kept  silent,  the  woman  came  out.  The 
Indians  then  retreated  west  with  the  two  captives.  Nearing 
the  Tuscarawas,  they  separated  into  two  hands,  one  taking  him 
toward  Gnadenhiitten,  and  the  other,  with  Mrs.  Builderbaek, 
came  to  the  Tuscarawas  higher  up  the  stream,  where  they  en- 
camp'd at  an  Julian  town,  probably  ‘‘Three-Leg  Town,"  near 
the  present  Urichsville.  In  a short  time  the  other  hand  came 
up,  and  an  Indian  threw  into  her  lap  the  scalp  of  her  dead 
husband.  The  sight  so  overcame  her  that  she  swooned.  They 
laid  her  against  a tree,  and  when  she  awoke  the  scalp  was  gone. 
They  took  her  to  the  Miami  Valley,  where  she  remained  a cap- 
tive nine  months,  but  was  finally  ransomed  and  sent  toiler 
home  up  the  Ohio.  In  171*1  she  married  John  Green,  and 
moved  to  Fairfield  county,  where  she  died  in  1*12.  near  Lan- 
caster, and  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Fairfield  county.  His  captors  knew  Ilnilderbaek,  and 
had  been  watching  for  him  tor  years,  determined  to  take  re- 
venge for  the  death  of  Shabosh.  their  relative,  seven  years  h •- 
fore,  at  Gnadenhiitten.  Some  of  his  Ohio  river  friends,  who 
pursued  these  Indians,  found  his  body  a short  distance  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  killed  Shabosh.  llis  body  was  terribly 
mutilated,  and  it  was  evident  to  his  friends  that  the  Indians 
had  intended  burning  Builderbaek  at  the  massacre  ground, 
hut  the  pursuers  were  so  (dose  alter  them  that  they  abandoned 
burning  him  alive,  and  made  their  escape,  after  tomahawking 
and  scalping  him.  lie  was  the  last  white  man  known  to  have 
been  in  the  massacre  who  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his 
connection  therewith. 


APPENDIX  A. 

ATTACK  ON  WHEELING  FORT  IN  THE  YEAR  1777. 

Fra m the  Brooke  Republican , Published  in  WclUburg , July  8,  1833. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Abraham  Rogers,  a distinguished 
actor  in  the  scene,  and  now  a resident  of  this  county,  for  the 
following  particulars  of  the  attack  by  the  Indians  in  the  year 
1777,  on^W  heeling  Fort,  and  the  successful  defense  of  the  place 

kJAs'Van  interesting  incident  connected  with  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  and  as  a tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude 


! to  the  early  and  adventurous  pioneers  of  the  west,  for  their 
valor,  perseverance  and  long  suffering,  it  is  due  to  their  inem- 
j ory  that  it  should  be  recorded,  and  find  a place  in  the  history  of 
our  country. 

The  fort  was  situated  on  the  higher  bank  or  bluff,  not  far 
from  the  place,  where  the  mansion  house  of  the  late  Noah  Zone 
Esq.,  was  subsequently  erected.  It  covered  between  one-half 
and  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground  and  was  enclosed  with 
, a stockade  eight  feet  high.  The  garrison  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  including  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  did  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  in  number,  and  of  these,  several  were  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen.  The  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren is  not  known. 

The  first  intimation  the  commandant  of  the  fort  (Col.  David 
Shepherd)  had  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  was  received  the 
| evening  before  the  attack,  from  (’apt.  Ogle,  who  with  Abraham 
j Rogers,  Joseph  Biggs,  Robert  Lemon,  and  two  others,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Beech  Bottom  Fort,  on  the  Ohio,  about  twelve 
1 miles  from  Wheeling,  (’apt.  Ogle,  on  bis  approach  to  Wheel- 
ing, had  observed  below  that  place  the  appearance  of  large 
volumes  of  smoke  in  the  atmosphere,  which  ne  rightly  conjec- 
tured was  caused  by  the  burning  of  Grave  Creek  Fort,  by  hos- 
tile Indians,  and  upon  his  arrival  immediately  communicated 
his  suspicions  to  Col.  Shepherd,  hut  it  was  too  late  in  the  even- 
i ing  to  reconnoitre.  At  a very  early  hour  the  next  morning 
(first  day  of  September)  the  commander  of  the  fort  sent  two 
of  his  men  in  a canoe,  down  the*  river,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  smoke,  and  whether  any  Indians  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. These  two  men  were  massacreed  by  the  Indians  (on 
their  return  it  was  supjiosed)  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek, 
a few  hundred  yards  below  the  Fort.  In  the  meantime  an 
Irish  servant  and  a negro  man  had  also  been  sent  out  to  re- 
eonnoiter  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  Irishman  was  de- 
coyed, seized  and  killed  bv  the  Indians  but  the  negro  was  per 
mitted  to  escape,  who  on  his  return  gave  the  first  alarm  of  the 
actual  approach  of  the  Indians,  (’apt.  Ogle,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  intelligence.  accompanied  hv  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  gar- 
risoo.  leaving  but  twelve  or  thirteen  in  the  Fort,  immediately 
proceeded  towards  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  in  pursuit  of  the 
savages.  Tin'  Indians  were  lying  in  ambush  and  permitted 
the  Captain  and  ni-  devoted  followers  to  advance  almost  to  the 
creek,  when  a brisk  a ml  most  deadly  fire  was  opened  upm  them. 
They  fought  bravely — desperately;  lmt  were  overpowered  by 
the  number  of  the  on  -mv.  were  all  except  the  Captaiu  and  two 
others,  killed  and  " alpisl. 

I poll  hearing  the  tiring  at  the  creek,  Rogers.  Biggs  and 

Lemon  left  tic  fort  to  join  their  comrades  slaughtered,  and  met 

the  triumphant  eicmv,  who,  with  a horrid  yell,  were  rapidly 
advancing  on  tic  fort.  Tic  three  were  tired  upon  and  com- 
pelled to  return,  (fit  their  arrival  at  the  gate  of  the  tort. so 
near  were  tic  savages,  that  it  was  not  without  the  most  immi- 
nent danger  that  it  was  opened  for  their  admission.  A general 
attack  was  den  immediately  made  on  tic  fort,  by  the  "hole 
body  <>f  Indians,  con-isting  of  about  odO  men,  commanded  by 
the  infamous  Simon  < lirty. 

Tie  geicral  assault  was  from  the  east  side  under  cover  of  a 
paled  gulden  and  a few  half-feed  cabins  within  forty  or  fifty 
yards  of  tin*  fort,  of  which  they  took  possession,  and  from 
whence  a brisk  lire  was  kept  up  until  a late  hour  at  night. 
During  the  engagement  the  Indians  sustained  great  injury 
from  the  bursting  of  a maple  log,  which  they  had  bored  like  a 
cannon  ami  charg'  d to  (ire  upon  tic  fort. 

Tic  little  garrisun  of  twelve  sustained  this  protracted  siege 
from  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10or  11  oclock 
at  night,  when  the  savages  were  finally  repulsed  and  obliged 
to  retreat  without  having  killed  or  wounded  a single  in«li vulual 
in  the  fort.  Tic  loss  <,n  the  part  of  the  Indians  was  various!.' 
estimated  at  from  twenty  to  one  hundred,  hut  their  dead  "ere 
principally  carried  oil' or  concealed,  and  a conjecture  of  the 
number  killed  could  only  be  formed  from  the  great  appearance 
ot  blood  which  was  observable  for  lnanv  days  after  the  bn  c. 
The  day  was  fair,  and  the  most  of  the  gunners  were  c‘l‘. 

sharp-shooters, ’’  all  of  whom  had  a great  number  of  ‘ll 
shots,"  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  some  thirty’ or  lor } 
of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and,  perhaps,  many  more,  for  tnert 
was  a continual  firing  during  the  whole  time  of  the  engag 
incut.  Every  man  did  his  duty,  and  all  were  entitled 

equal  meed  of  praise  and  thanks  from  the  commander.  Du  o 

informant  particularly  distinguished  one  person,  whom  *'e  ^ 
contributed  more  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  issue 

any  other.  This  was  Mrs.  Zane,  wife  of  Ebenezer,  and  motne 

the  late  Noah  Zane,  Esq.,  who  rendered  much  actual  servl5,e 
the  men  by  running  bullets,  cutting  patches,  making  cartri  g - 
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and  hurrying  from  post  to  post,  cheering  and  encouraging  bv 
her  presence,  exhortations,  and  assistance,  the  sometimes  almost 
exhausted  efforts  of  the  brave  defenders  of  the  fort.  By  her 
example,  zeal,  and  presence  of  mind,  much  assistance  was  also 
afforded  by  a number  of  the  other  ‘‘blessed  women”  in  the 
fort  (as  our  informant  termed  them).  A rapid  fire  was  con- 
tinued from  the  fort  from  the  commencement  of  the  assault 
until  the  Indians  retired.  Their  rifles  were  used  until  they 
became  too  much  heated  to  handle,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
exchange  them  for  muskets,  which  were  fortunately  found  in 
the  magazine.  This  more  than  Spartan  band  of  patriots  had 
no  time  to  take  any  sustenance  from  Sunday,  the  last  day  of 
August,  until  the  2d  of  September,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Indians. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Indians  were  led  to  the  attack 
by  the  noted  Simon  dirty,  a man  who  had  much  experience  in 
the  art  of  savage  warfare,  that  he  mustered  more  than  five 
hundred  veteran  warriors,  and  that  the  fort  was  defended  by 
only  twelve  men,  and  those  chiefly  old  men  and  boys — the  suc- 
cessful and  glorious  defence  of  the  place  by  that  little  band  of 
Western  pioneers,  their  names  will  richly  merit  a place  in  the 
pages  of  history  with  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  the  “olden 
time.” 

We  much  regret  that  from  a want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
localities  of  the  place,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances,  we 
have  been  unable  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject,  but  we  are 
not  without  a hope  that  some  more  expressive  pen  will  take  a 
hint  from  these  crude  remarks  and  redeem  from  oblivion  this 
memorable  event. 


C II  AFTER  XV. 

Crawford’s  expedition  against  sandusky — condition  of  the 
frontier  in  the  spring  of  1872 — EXPEDITION  planned 

AGAINST  THE  INDIAN  TOWNS — ITS  OBJECT — ASSEMBLES  AT  MINGO 
BOTTOM,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY  OHIO— THE  MARCH  FROM  MINGO 
BOTTOM  TO  SANDUSKY — JONATHAN  ZANE  AND  JOHN  SI.OVER 
GUIDES  THE  INDIAN  AND  BRITISH  FORCES — BATTLE  OF  SAN- 
DUSKY— CRAWFORDS  RETREAT,  AND  ESCAPE  OF  THE  MAIN- 
BODY  UNDER  THE  COMMAND  OF  WILLIAMSON,  PILOTED  BY  JON- 
ATHAN ZANE CAPTURE  AND  DEATH  OF  COL.  CRAWFORD — 

ESCAPE  OF  DR.  KNIGHT  AND  JOHN  SI.OVER — SLOVEH’s  RETURN 
TO  WHEELING  AND  REPORT  OF  THE  DESIGNS  AGAINST  THE 
FRONTIER — COL.  ZANE's  REQUISITION  ON  GEN.  IRVINE  FOR 
POWDER — SIEGE  OF  FORT  HENRY,  SEPT.  ilTH,  1782 — MILITARY 
REPORT  OF  COL.  ZANE  TO  GEN  IRVINE  OF  THE  SIEGE — LETTER 
OF  JAMES  MARSHALL. 

CONDITION  OF  FRONTIER  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1782. 

tHE  massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians  at  Gnadenhiitten,  al- 
ready described,  only  served  to  increase  the  excitement  on 
the  frontier.  The  more  thoughtful  of  the  settlers  at  once 
saw  the  fearful  consequences  that  were  sure  to  follow,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  bands  of  infuriated  Delawares,  Shawanese  and 
Wyandots,  along  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  seeking  vengeance, 
caused  the  most  direful  apprehensions  throughout  the  border. 
Another  important  circumstance  occurred.  On  the  24th  of 
March,  a party  of  borderers  attacked  a few  friendly  Delawares 
who  were  living  on  a small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Allegheny 
—known  as  Smoky  or  Killbuek's  island,  since  gone — just  oppo- 
site Fort  Pitt.  Several  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  including 
two  who  held  commissions  in  the  service  of  the  government  ; 
the  remainder  effected  their  escape  into  the  fort,  except  two 
who  ran  into  the  woods  and  succeeded  in  eluding  their  pur- 
suers. Even  the  life  of  Colonel  Gibson  was  in  jeopardy,  who, 
it  was  conceived,  was  a friend  to  the  Indians — so  great  was  the 
agitation  throughout  the  western  country.  And  it  is  not  to  he 
wondered  at — savages  were  making  their  way  into  the  settle- 
ments; the  settlers  were  threatened,  on  all  sides,  with  massa- 
cres, plunderings,  burnings,  and  captivities.  There  was  alarm 
and  dismay  in  every  quarter. 

The  people  of  the  border  were  forced  into  the  forts  which 
dotted  the  country  in  every  direction.  These  were  in  the 
highest  degree  uncomfortable.  They  consisted  of  cabins,  block- 
houses, and  stockades.  In  some  places,  where  the  exposure 
was  not  great,  a single  block-house,  with  a cabin  outside,  con- 


stituted the  whole  fort.  For  a space  around,  the  forest  was 
usually  cleared  away,  so  that  an  enemy  could  neither  find  a 
lurking  place  nor  conceal  his  approach. 

Near  those  forts  the  borderers  worked  their  fields  in  parties 
guarded  by  sentinels.  Their  necessary  labors,  therefore,  were 
performed  with  every  danger  and  difficulty  imaginable.  Their 
work  had  to  he  carried  on  with  their  arms  and  all  things  be- 
longing to  their  war-dress  deposited  in  some  central  place  in 
the  field.  Sentinels  were  stationed  on  the  outside  of  the  fence; 
so  that,  on  the  least  alarm,  the  whole  company  repaired  to  their 
arms,  and  were  ready  for  the  combat  in  a moment.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  was  deep  and  wide-spread  feel- 
ing of  revenge  against  the  hostile  and  marauding  savages.  The 
horrid  scenes  of  slaughter  which  frequently  met  the  view,  were 
well  calculated  to  amuse  such  passions.  Helpless  infancy,  vir- 
gin beauty,  and  hoary  age,  dishonored  by  the  ghastly  wounds 
of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  were  common  sights. 
When  the  slain  were  the  friends  or  relatives  of  the  beholder — 
wife,  sister,  child,  father,  mother,  brother — it  is  not  at  all  a 
wonder  that  pule  and  quivering  lips  should  mutter  revenge. 

“It  should  seem,"  says  Doddridge:  “that  the  fomr  contin- 
uance of  the  Indian  Bar  had  debased  a considerable  portion  of 
our  population  to  the  savage  state  of  our  nature.  Having  lost 
so  many  of  their  relatives  by  the  Indians,  and  witnessed  their 
horrid  murders  and  other  depredations  upon  so  extensive  a 
scale,  they  became  subjects  of  that  indiscriminaling  thirst  for 
revenge  which  is  such  a prominent  feature  in  the  savage  char- 
acter." But,  to  say  that  “a  considerable  portion"  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Southwestern  IVnnsvl vania  and  l’an-handle  Virginia, 
b us,  in  17*2,  “-debased  to  the  savage  state  of  our  nature,"  is  al- 
together too  harsh  a criticism. 

When  Gen.  Irvine  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  took  command 
of  the  Western  Department,  he  found  the  people  throughout 
the  border  in  a frenzied  condition  to  all  appearances.  In  the 
spring  of  1782,  he  resolved  to  call  a convention  of  the  lieuten- 
ants of  the  several  counties,  and  the  principal  field  ollicers  of 
the  militia,  as  well  as  of  citizens  of  note,  in  the  Western  De- 
partment, to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  defence  of  the 
border. 

To  David  Shepherd,  lieutenant  of  Ohioeountv,  Virginia.  Gen- 
eral Irvine  addressed  a letter  on  the  28th  of  March.  " You  are 
already  acquainted,”  wrote  the  commander,  “with  the  resol u- 
j tion  of  Congress,  and  orders  of  the  President  and  Council  of 
Pennsylvania,  respecting  my  command  in  this  quarter;  in  ad- 
j dition  to  which,  I have  received  instructions  from  his  Excel- 
lency, General  Washington.  As  making  arrangements  to  cover 
and  protect  the  country,  is  the  main  object,  and,  as  it  is  to 
be  done  by  a combination  of  regulars  and  militia,  the  business 
will  be  complicated.  And,  further,  as  there  will  lie  a diversity 
of  interests,  I think  it  of  the  utmost  importance,  that,  whatever 
plan  may  he  adopted,  it  should  be  as  generally  understood  as 
| the  nature  of  the  service  will  admit.”  Irvine  continued  : “ You 
will  conceive  that  I shall  stand  in  need  of  the  counsels  and  as- 
sistance, on  this  occasion,  of  some  of  the  principal  people  of  the 
country.”  He  then  added:  “I  wish,  therefore,  to  see  you  and 
at  least  one  field  officer  of  every  battalion  in  your  county;  for 
| which  purpose  I request  you  will  be  pleased  to  warn  such  as 
j you  may  think  proper,  to  attend  at  this  post,  on  Friday,  the 
5th  of  April,  next.  Punctual  to  the  day  will  be  necessary,  as  I 
have  written  to  Colonel  Marshall,  and  others,  in  Washington 
county  also,  to  attend  on  the  same  day.”  To  this  was  also  ap- 
pended these  words  : “ Whatever  difference  local  situations  may 
make  in  sentiments  respecting  territory,  a combination  of 
forces  to  repel  the  enemy  is  clearly,  I tfiink,  a duty  we  owe 
ourselves  and  our  country.”  It  was  thus  the  skillful  comman- 
der poured  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  the  boundary  con- 
i troversy. 

The  convention  of  the  5th  of  April,  was  well  attended, 
j Marshall,  lieutenant  of  Washington  county,  and  John  Evans, 
lieutenant  of  Monongalia  county,  who  had  received  similar 
' letters,  did  not  attend,  but  wrote  to  Irvine  that  they  would 
| “most  heartily  concur  in  any  plan  adopted  for  the  g<xid  of  the 
' country.” 

' Shepherd,  of  Ohio  county,  was  at  the  meeting,  and  reported 
that  he  could  not  aid  in  the  general  defense  of  the  frontier  w ith 
any  men,  as  nearly  all,  in  his  district,  were  enrolled  in  Penn- 
1 syl vania.  Colonel  Cook,  lieutenant,  and  Colonel  Campbell, 

! sub-lieutenant,  represented  Westmoreland  county.  In  place  of 
j Marshall,  from  M ashington  county,  came  Colonel  Yallandig- 
bam,  sub-lieutenant;  also  Colonels  Williamson  and  Cook,  and 
Major  Carmichael,  of  the  militia,  and  James  Edgar,  Esq.,  citi- 


■Doddridge. 
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zen  and  member  of  the  State  legislature.  Major  McColloch, 
also,  of  the  militia,  was  present  from  Ohio  county,  Virginia. 

A full  and  free  interchange  of  views  was  had  at  the  meeting. 
The  principal  questions  discussed  were  the  mode  of  defense  and 
the  number  of  men  necessary  to  be  called  out  in  each  district. 
The  officers  of  Monongalia  and  Ohio  counties  had  received  no 
instructions  from  the  executive  of  Virginia  to  call  out  the 
militia  upon  Irvine’s  requisitions,  as  had  the  lieutenants  of 
Westmoreland  and  Washington  counties  from  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  Only  volunteers  could  therefore  be  had  from 
the  two  former  counties.  Irvine  was  placed  in  full  possession 
of  all  necessary  information  touching  the  different  forts,  sta- 
tions, and  block-houses  upon  the  frontier;  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  men  in  actual  service. 

A plan  was  agreed  upon  to  keen  flying  bodies  of  men  con- 
stantly on  the  frontiers,  marching  from  place  to  place,  and  the 
few  regular  troops  were  to  remain  at  Forts  Pitt  and  McIntosh. 
The  militia  were  to  patrol  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburgh  to  Wheel- 
ing. Every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  surprises  of 
the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  it  was  well  understood  that  a defen- 
sive policy,  with  whatever  care  plans  might  be  laid,  would 
prove  ineffectual  against  occasional  inroads  of  the  wily,  prowl- 
ing savages,  who,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  frequently  , 
crossed  the  Ohio,  fell  suddenly  upon  helpless  victims,  and  then  l 
quickly  recrossed  that  river  into  the  wilderness  beyond.  Hence 
it  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  and  success  of  Ir- 
vine, in  covering  and  protecting  the  borders,  the  belief  was 
very  prevalent  in  the  Western  Department  that  positive  se- 
curity was  to  b?  obtained  only  by  carrying  the  war  into  the 
Indian  country. 

EXPEDITION  PLANNED  AO  A INST  THE  INDIAN  TOWNS — ITS  OBJECTS 

— ASSEMBLES  AT  MINOO  BOTTOM,  JEFFERSON  COCNTY,  OHIO, 

may  24,  17^2. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  Marshall,  of  Washington  county,  wrote  to 
General  Irvine,  saying:  “ This  is  most  certain,  that  unless  an 
expedition  be  carried  against  the  principal  Indian  towns  early  ; 
this  sumni  T.  this  country  must  unavoidably  sutler.”  Although 
at  this  time  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  virtually  ended,  the 
conflict  on  tin*  western  border  was  still  raging  with  undimin- 
ished fury.  Cornwallis  had  surrendered  the  British  forces  at  j 
Yorktown,  and  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  of  the  north  had 
ceased.  In  the  west  the  murderous  incursions  of  the  savages 
still  continued,  and  in  fact  their  thirst  for  blood  had  really  in-  ! 
creased  and  they  had  become  more  bold  and  aggressive.  On 
the  27th  of  March,  Mrs.  Walker,  living  on  Buffalo  creek  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  made  her  escape.  On  the  first  of  April,  the 
savages  captured  Mr.  Boice  and  family,  consisting  of  eight  per- 
sons, and  hurried  them  into  the  wilderness.  The  same  day  a 1 
man  was  killed  near  where  the  Washington  county  court  house  j 
now  stands.  On  Easter  Sunday,  Miller's  block  house  on  the  , 
Dutch  fork  of  Buffalo,  was  attacked  by  a party  of  about  seventy 
Shawancse. 

The  necessity  and  feasibility  of  an  expedition  against  the  In-  j 
dian  towns  in  the  Sandusky  country  was  strongly  urged  upon 
General  Irvine.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  regulars 
could  be  spared  from  the  garrisons,  and  the  obstacles  to  calling 
out  the  militia  of  all  the  border  countries,  it  was  believed  that 
a volunteer  expedition  could  be  organized  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  insure  success  if  proper  efforts  were  put  forth.  After 
much  agitation  and  discussion  an  expedition  was  at  length 
planned  and  preparations  began  to  be  made  for  its  organization. 

While  this  was  being  done  another  scheme  was  agitated  to  a 
considerable  extent  among  the  settlements.  This  was  an  en- 
terprise to  emigrate  beyond  the  Ohio  and  set  up  a new  state.  | 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  why  a scheme  that  would  seem  to  be 
so  hazardous  should  be  for  a moment  contemplated  by  people 
that  were  apparently  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  sav- 
ages at  a much  safer  distance  from  their  power  for  mischief. 
Manv,  doubtless,  entertained  the  project  with  a view  to  acquir-  I 
ing  large  tracts  of  land;  but  it  is  claimed  that  many  advocated  | 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a large  force  of  whites  as  a 
practicable  means  of  more  effectually  destroying  the  power  of 
the  Indians.  The  same  day  was  appointed  for  a meeting  to  be 
held  at  Wheeling,  of  those  who  proposed  to  emigrate,  as  those 
who  were  making  the  effort  to  organize  the  expedition  against 
Sandusky.  De  Hass  says  that  “Placards  were  posted  at  Wheel- 
ing, Catfish,  and  other  places,  of  a new  State  that  was  to  be 
organized  on  the  Muskingum.” 

While  nothing  came  of  the  new  State  scheme,  the  meeting 
at  Wheeling  did  further  the  project  for  the  expedition  against 
Sandusky.  General  Irvine,  having  charge  of  all  military  mat- 


ters in  the  Western  Department,  took  into  account  the  number 
of  men  necessary  to  insure  success,  and  decided  that  all  must 
volunteer  for  the  campaign  and  place  themselves  under  hisorders 
as  militia.  It  was  advisable  that  the  force  be  large  enough  for 
all  contingencies;  fewer  men  would  place  the  lives  of  all  in 
jeopardy;  but  it  was  out  of  thy  jxiwer  of  the  commandant  to 
furnish  any  material  aid  to  the  expedition.  Every  volunteer 
was  therefore  required  to  supply  himself  with  a horse,  a rifle, 
equipments,  and  provisions  ; and  it  was  necessary  that  the  ex- 
pedition lie  conducted  with  the  utmost  see'cey  and  dispatch. 

The  project  against.  Sandusky  was  as  carefully  considered 
and  as  authoritatively  planned  as  any  military  enterprise  in 
the  West  during  the  Revolution.  As  a distinct  undertaking, 

| it  was  intended  to  lie  effectual  in  ending  the  troubles  upon  the 
i western  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  ami  Virginia.  The  scheme 
[ was  not  irruptive  in  its  origin,  hut  smooth  and  steady-flowing. 

| Its  promoters  were  not  only  the  principal  military  and  civil 
; officers  in  the  Western  Department,  but  a large  proportion  of 
| the  best  known  and  most  influential  private  citizens. 

In  the  month  of  May,  17*2,  there  was  an  unusual  stir  among 
the  settlements  when  it  became  known  that  the  expedition 
against  Sandusky  was  to  go  forward.  The  place  for  assembling 
was  carefully  considered,  and  from  its  central  hx'ation  on  the 
line  of  a majority  of  the  settlements,  Mingo  1 nit  tom,  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  Ohio,  the  place  where  Williamson’s  men  had  ren- 
dezvoused for  the  expedition  against  the  Tuscarawas,  was 
deemed  the  most  desirable  and  chosen.  Mingo  bottom  has 
gained  much  celebrity  in  history.  It  is  what  is  now  Steuben- 
ville township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  about  two  and  a half 
miles  below  the  town  of  Steubenville,  and  is  a rich  plateau, on 
the  immediate  bank  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  south  half  of  section 
twenty-seven,  of  township  two,  range  one,  of  the  government 
survey,  extending  south  to  a small  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  known 
as  Cross  creek.  Opposite  the  upper  jsirtion  of  Mingo  bottom  is 
Mingo  island,  containing  about  ten  acres,  although  much  larger 
[ in  17^2.  It  supports  a scanty  growth  of  willow  bushes  only; 
but,  within  the  recollection  of  many  now  living,  it  was  studded 
with  trees  of  large  size,  particularly  the  soft  maple.  Cross 
creek,  on  the  Virginia  side,  flows  into  the  Ohio  anout  three- 
fourths  of  a mile  below.  Before  the  great  flood  of  1SV2,  the 
island  contained  not  less  than  twenty  acres.  The  usual  place 
of  crossing  was  directly  from  shore  to  shore  across  the  headof 
the  island.  At  the  landing  on  the  west  bank  the  vagrant  Min- 
eoes  had  once  a village — diverted,  however,  as  early  as  1772. 
Their  town  gave  name  to  the  locality.  The  Ohio  has  been 
forded  at  this  crossing  in  very  low  water.  The  bluffs  of  the 
river  are  below  the  island,  on  the  Virginia  side;  above, on  the 
Ohio  side.  Mingo  bottom  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres. 

The  20th  of  May  was  the  dav  set  for  the  meeting,  ami  it  had 
been  arranged  to  meet  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  opposite 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  Many,  however,  were  dilatory  in 
their  arrival  at  the  Ohio,  so  that  all  had  not  gathered  opposite 
Mingo  bottom  when  the  crossing  began— indeed,  some  crossed 
the  river  at  Wheeling  and  other  points,  and  traveled  along  the 
west  bank  until  tlmv  reached  the  site  of  the  old  Mingo  town.  On 
the  21st  < Seiieral  Irvine  wrote  to  Washington:  “The  volunteers 
are  assembling  this  dav  at  Mingo  bottom,  all  on  horseback, 
with  thirty  days’  provision.”  Irvine  believed  that  the  expe- 
dition would  be  able  to  effect  a surprise  and  be  successful  in 
striking  a severe  blow  to  the  Indians.  He  sent  instructions 
directed  “ 7o  the  t njjrre  nha  will  he  a/t/iainti  d to  command  u (b'tath- 
meat  <>J  1 o luntnr  Militia  on  an  r.i/n  d itian  ai/aiimt  the  Indian  tom  at 
or  near  Sinai  ashy."  Among  other  things  contained  in  these  in- 
structions was  the  foliowing:  “The  object  of  your  command  is 
to  destroy  with  lire  and  sword  (if  practicable),  then  you  will 
doubtless  perform  such  other  services  in  your  power  as  will,  in 
their  consequences,  have  a tendency  to  answer  this  great  end. 

Butterfield,  in  his  history  of  Crawford's  Expedition  against 
Sandusky,  makes  the  following  foot-note  in  reference  to  this 
paragraph  in  Irvine's  instructions: 

“The  fictitious  story  of  the  bloody  design  of  the  volunteers 
against  the  remnant  of  the  Christian  Indians  supposed  to  have 
been  upon  the  Sandusky,  had  its  origin  in  the  publication, bj 
a New  York  newspaper  (the  city  then  being  in  possession  ol 
the  British),  some  time  after  the  Gnadenhiitten  attair,  of  a re- 
port that  Williamson  and  his  band  had  been  prevented,  at  tha 
time,  from  proceeding  to  the  Sandusky  from  the  Muskingum, 
to  destroy  the  remnant  of  the  Moravian  congregation.  There- 
fore, reasoned  the  Moravian  missionaries  (who  were  then  at  or 
near  Detroit),  when  an  army  did  come  to  the  Sandusky,  it  mus . 
forsooth,  have  been  the  same  band,  come  for  the  purpose  of  mur- 
dering the  rest  of  the  Christian  Indians/  Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge, » 
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1824,  following  the  Moravian  Heckwelder,  puts  this  down  as  an 
historical  verity;  but  adds:  “The  next  object  was  that  of  destroy- 
ing the  Wyandot  towns  on  the  same  river.” — Notes , p.  269.  In 
all  examinations  of  the  correspondence  of  those  projecting  the 
expedition  against  Sandusky,  and  of  those  who  took  part  in 
that  enterprise,  as  well  as  of  papers  and  documents  of  that 
eriod  relating  thereto,  and  of  cotemporaneous  publications,  I 
ave  not  met  with  a single  statement  or  word  calculated  to 
awaken  a suspicion  even  of  intended  harm  to  the  Christian  In- 
dians upon  the  Sandusky.  Whenever  the  objective  point  of 
the  expedition  is  mentioned,  it  is  invariably  given  as  Sandusky 
or  the  Wyandot  town  or  towns.  “ Against  the  Wyandot  towns. 
— Knight's  Narr.,  p.  4 (ed.  1783).  “ Against  Sandusky.” — Irvine 
to  Washington,  21st  May  and  16th  June,  1782.  '“For  San- 
dusky.”— Marshal  to  Irvine,  29th  May,  1782.  Even  to  the 
present  day,  the  real  object  of  the  enterprise,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  is  n$t  understood  by  the  Moravian  historians.  So  firmly 
grounded  in  the  belief  of  the  bloody  design  is  the  Rev.  Edmuncl 
de  Schweinitz,  in  his  Life  of  Zeisberger  (p.  576),  that  when  he 
discovers  Irvine  to  have  been  a friend  to  the  Christian  Indians 
—heartily  disapproving  of  the  massacre  at  Gnadenhutten— he 
declares  it  evident  that  the  Sandusky  expedition  “was  under- 
taken without  the  knowledge  of  General  Irvine,  or  that  he  was 
unable  to  hinder  it!”  This  writer  speaks  of  the  expedition  (p. 
564)  as  a “second  campaign  against  the  Christian  Indians,” 
referring  to  the  Gnadenhutten  massacre  as  the  first  one. 

Certain  it  is  that  when  the  expedition  was  organizing  it  was 
understood  that  it  was  to  be  under  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Western  Department.  In  a letter  to  .John  Lyon, 
of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  dated  Carlisle,  November  10,  1799,  Irvine 
says  relative  to  the  expedition:  “In  looking  over  my  instruc- 
tions to  the  officer  who  should  be  appointed  to  command  that 
expedition,  I find  that  he  was  enjoined  to  regulate  rank  of  offi- 
cers before  he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  and  to  impress  .on  their 
minds  that  the  whole  must,  from  the  moment  they  march,  be, 
in  all  respects,  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  for  the 
regular  troops.”  He  adds:  “All  the  troops,  both  regulars  and 
militia,  were  under  ray  orders.” 

Butterfield  makes  two  other  foot  notes  in  reference  to  them, 
as  follows:  “In  striking  contrast  with  this  language  are  the 
animadversions  of  the  Moravian  writers:  ‘ Gang  of  murderers.’ 
— Loskicl , Hist.  Miss.,  P.  iii,  p.  1S8.  ‘Gang  of  banditti.’— Heck- 
welder,  Hist.,  Ind.  Nations,  p.  120.” 

“‘Undertaken,’  says  Doddridge  (Notes,  278),  ‘with  the  very 
worst  of  views — those  of  murder  and  plunder!’  A statement 
as  erroneous  as  one  could  well  be.” 

In  his  appendix  to  the  chapter  containing  the  foregoing, 
Butterfield  also  gives  the  following:  "Note  2.  That  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  expedition  against  Sandusky  to  destroy  the 
remnant  of  the  Christian  Indians,  is  an  error  widely  circulated. 
I have  in  my  possession  manuscript  recollections  of  some  of 
the  volunteers,  in  which  are  indignant  denials  of  the  accusa- 
tions made  in  Heckwelder’s  Narrative  and  Doddridge’s  Notes 
concerning  the  animus  of  the  campaign.  There  seems  to  have 
been  considerable  feeling  aroused  m Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  upon  the  publication  of  these  calumnies.  Injustice, 
however,  to  Doddridge,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  early  gave  this 
error  currency,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Moravian  writers,  Los- 
kiel  and  Heckwelder,  were  the  first  to  assert  it  as  truth." 

’ On  the  24th  of  May,  all  had  crossed  the  river,  and  wore 
present  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  general  meeting.  Among 
the  number  was  an  aid-de-camp  of  Irvine,  named  John  Rose, 
whom  the  General  had  sent  to  act  as  an  aid  to  the  officer  who 
should  be  chosen  by  the  men  to  command  the  expedition.  He 
wrote  Irvine  that  evening  from  Mingo  bottom:  “Our  number 
is  actually  four  hundred  and  eightv  men.”  They  were  all 
from  Washington  and  Westmoreland  counties,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Pan  Handle  of  Virginia.  They  assembled'  at  one 
o’clock  to  elect  their  officers,  and  distributed  themselves  into 
eighteen  companies.  After  a lively  contest  four  hundred  and 
sixty-five  votes  were  cast  in  the  election  for  general  officers, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  being  for  Col.  William  Crawford, 
of  Westmoreland,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  for  David  Wil- 
liamson, who  had  led  the  expedition  to  the  Tuscarawas.  Four 
field  majors  were  then  elected,  ranking  in  the  order  named : 
David  Williamson,  Thomas  Gaddis,  John  McClelland,  and 
Major  Brinton.  Williamson  was  therefore  second  in  command. 
Daniel  Leet  was  elected  brigade-major;  Dr.  John  Knight  was 
appointed  surgeon ; and  Jonathan  Zane  and  John  Slover  were 
chosen  pilots.  The  names  of  all  the  captains  of  the  companies 
have  not  been  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  present  historian, 
but  among  their  number  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the 
following  names:  John  Biggs,  Craig  Ritchie,  John  Miller, 


Joseph  Bean,  Andrew  Hood,  McGeehan,  Hoagland,  Beeson, 
Munn,  Ross  and  Ogle. 

THE  MARCH  FROM  MINGO  BOTTOM  TO  SANDUSKY. 

Mr.  Butterfield’s  work  on  “Crawford’s  Expedition  to  San- 
dusky” is  the  most  carefully  completed  and  valuable  collection 
of  facts  of  anything  that  lias  been  presented  to  the  public  on 
this  subject.  From  it  we  make  the  following  extracts  concern- 
ing the  march  of  Crawford’s  army  from  Mingo  bottom  to  the 
Sandusky  plains: 

“Early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  25th  of  May,  1782, 
the  army  under  Crawford,  in  four  columns,  began  its  march 
from  Mingo  bottom,  in  the  straightest  direction,  through  the 
woods,  for  Sandusky,  distant  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  ‘A 
perfect  harmony  existed  among  the  officers  and  men,  and  all 
were  in  high  spirits.’*  The  route  lay  through  what  is  now  the 
counties  of  Jefferson,  Harrison,  Tuscarawas,  Holmes,  Ashland, 
Richland  and  Crawford — nearly  to  the  centre  of  Wyandot 
county,  Ohio.  A direct  course  would  have  led  near  the  present 
towns  of  New  Philadelphia,  Millersburg,  Loudonville  and  Gal- 
ion;  but,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  this  straight  line  was  not 
followed.  The  whole  distance,  except  about  thirty  miles  at  the 
end  of  the  route,  was  through  an  unbroken  forest" 

“The  only  indication  of  civilization — and  that  a very  sad 
one — in  all  the  region  to  be  traversed,  was  the  wasted  mission- 
ary establishments  in  the  valley  of  the  Muskingum.  Except 
in  the  open  country  just  before  reaching  Sandusky,  and  along 
the  immediate  margins  of  the  streams,  the  surface  is  hilly. 
The  principal  impediments  to  a rapid  march  were  the  hills, 
swamps  and  tangled  growth  of  forests.  * * * It  had  been 
estimated  bv  Irvine  that  the  distance  could  be  made  in  seven 
days,  and  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  would  have 
to  be  traveled. 

“As  the  cavalcade  moved  up  over  the  bluff,  an  almost  due 
west  course  was  taken,  striking  at  once  into  the  wilderness, 
now  deepening  and  darkening  around  it.  The  army  progressed 
rapidly  at  first,  moving  along  the  north  side  of  Cross  creek, 
which  had  already  received  the  name  it  still  bears.  After  leav- 
ing what  is  now  Steubenville  township,  it  passed  through  the 
present  townships  of  Cross  creek  and  Wavne,  to  the  western 
boundary'  of  Jefferson  county,  as  at  present  defined;  crossing 
thence  into  what  is  now  Harrison  county,  in  German  township; 
thence  across  the  summit  to  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Jeffer- 
son now  stands. 

“From  this  point,  a straight  course  would  have  led  them  at 
no  great  distance  into  what  is  now  Carroll  county.  But  their 
horses  had  tired  under  heavy  loads  in  the  hills  "and  swamps. 
This  obliged  them  to  incline  to  the  southward,  toward  the  wast- 
ed Moravian  towns,  into  a more  level  country,  though  more 
frequented  by  hunters  and  warriors.  This  alternative  was 
accepted  by  Crawford  with  great  reluctance,  as  his  policy  was 
to  avoid  Indian  trails  and  the  region  infested  by  the  enemy, 
reiving  for  success,  as  already  stated,  upon  effecting  a surprise. 
Otherwise,  he  would  have  followed  “Williamson’s  trail”  from 
Mingo  bottom  to  the  Muskingum, t which  led  along  a consid- 
erable distance  south,  near  where  Smithfied,  in  Jefferson,  and 
Cadiz,  in  Harrison  county,  now  stand, — though  a region  not  so 
difficult  to  be  traversed,  but  on  the  line  of  Indian  traces  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Ohio.* 

From  the  moment  of  starting,  every  precaution  was  taken 
against  surprises  or  ambuscades,  and  this,  too,  although,  as  vet, 
not  an  Indian  had  been  seen.  The  wily  nature  of  the  savage 
was  too  well  understood  by  the  commander  of  the  expedition, 
to  allow  of  any  confidence  "of  security,  because  no  foe  had  been 
discovered.  Unceasing  vigilance  was  the  watchword.  Captain 
John  Biggs’  company,  its  lieutenant  being  voung  William 
Crawford,  nephew  of  the  commander,  took  tbe  advance,  on 
the  march,  led  by  the  two  pilots,  Slover  and  Zane.  “John 
Rodgers  stated  to  me,”  writes  Robert  A.  Sherrard,  “ that  the 
company  he  belonged  to,  in  which  were  James  Pauli,  Daniel 


^Marshal  to  Irvine,  2yth  May,  1782:  Original  letter. 

-(-Tuscarawas. 

{Doddridge,  in  his  account  of  Crawford’s  campaign,  says:  “The  army  marched  along 
Williamson's  Trail,  as  it  was  then  called,  until  they  had  arrived  at  the  upper  Moravian  town. 
But  that  of  Butterfield  la  so  minute  thst  it  bears  evidence  of  being  prepared  from  the  moet 
reliabe  and  trustworthy  sources.  Mr.  Butterfield  gives  a foot  note  on  page  160  of  his  work,  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  as  follows  : 

“ It  is  asserted  by  Doddridge  that  Williamson's  trail  was  tbe  one  along  which  the  volun- 
teers marched  until  their  arrival  at  tbe  upper  Moravian  village  (Motts,  269) ; but,  in  addition 
to  the  testimony  of  Knight  and  Rose  to  thsoontrary,  Is  the  positive  assertion  that  James 
Pauli  made  to  Robert  A.  Sherrard,  In  January,  1828,  upon  his  attention  being  called  to  tbe  sub- 
ject. In  that  conversation,  he  gave  the  route  indicated  by  Knight  and  Rose.  Of  this  fact,  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  SherTard.” 
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Canon,  Alexander  Carson,  my  father  (John  Sherrard),  and 
others,  marched  all  the  way  as  the  first  company. 

“Nothing  worthy  of  note  transpired  until  Monday  night,  the 
27th,  while  at  their  third  encampment.  Here  a few  of  the  men 
lost  their  horses,  which  were  hunted  for  the  next  morning, 
without  success.  It  was  thought  best  by  Crawford  that  these 
men  should  return  home,  as  their  continuing  with  the  army, 
unable  as  they  would  be,  to  carry  little  besides  their  arms, 
would  only  prove  a source  of  embarrassment.  Reluctantly, 
therefore,  they  retraced  their  steps  to  Mingo  bottom. 

“On  Tuesday,  the  4th  dav  of  March,  tin;  army  reached  the 
Muskingum,  some  distance  below  the  upper  Moravian  village, 
known  as  New  Schfmbrunn.  ****** 

“Crossing  the  Muskingum  in  the  afternoon,  and  marching 
up  the  western  side  of  the  stream  until  they  reached  the  upper 
village  of  the  Christian  Indians,  they  made  their  fourth  en- 
campment among  its  ruins.  Only  sixty  miles  had  been  made 
in  the  four  days’  travel — an  average  of  but  fifteen  miles  a day. 
This  was  a discouraging  prospect  to  Crawford;  however,  it  was 
believed  that  better  time  could  be  made  on  the  balance  of  the 
route,  as  the  country  would  be  less  hilly  and  the  loads  upon  the 
horses  less  burdensome. 

While  the  army  lay  encamped  at  this  point,  the  horses  were 
plentifully  fed  in  the  fields  upon  corn  from  the  stalks,  which 
was  found  still  ungathered  and  in  abundance — the  unharvested 
crop  of  the  previous  year!  During  the  evening.  Major  lirinton 
and  Captain  Bean  went  some  distance  from  camp  to  reeonnoiter. 
When  but  a quarter  of  a mile  away  they  espied  two  savages, 
upon  whom  they  immediately  fired,  but  without  eil'cet.  These 
were  the  first  hostile  shots  fired  at  the  foe.  It  was  supposed, 
by  Crawford,  that  the  army  had  not  before  been  discovered  bv 
tne  enemy.  Fallacious  belief!  Secrecv  being  now  out  of  the 
question — as  the  two  Indians  had  made  their  escape — it  only 
remained  for  Crawford  to  press  forward,  with  all  practicable 
dispatch,  to  afford  the  enemy  as  little  time  as  possible  for  offen- 
sive preparations."  ******  * 

Concerning  the  discovery  and  escape  of  the  two  savages,  But- 
terfield makes  the  following  foot  note: 

“Concerning  this  affair,  Doddridge  in  his  Notes,  p.  270,  says: 
‘As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  Indians  had  reached 
the  camp,  more  than  one-half  the  men  rushed  out  without  com- 
mand, and  in  the  most  tumultuous  manner,  to  see  what  happen- 
ed.’ Upon  what  authority  this  statement  is  made  does  not  appear. 
It  certainly  is  wholly  unworthy  of  credit.  ‘From  that  time,’ 
adds  Doddridge,  ‘Colonel  Crawford  felt  a presentiment  of  the 
defeat  which  followed.’  This  adds  much  to  its  improbability  ; 
for,  surely,  had  he  such  a presentiment  it  would  have  been  kept 
in  his  own  breast.  Schweitzer  ( Ze'ishcrrjcr , p.  505),  in  copying 
this  account  from  Doddridge,  makes  it  still  more  absurd:  ‘A 
glimpse  of  two  Indian  scouts,  watching  their  movements,  threw 
them  into  such  confusion  that  dark  forebodings  filled  the  mind 
of  their  leader!’” 

To  this  statement,  Doddridge  adds  the  following : “The  truth 
is,  that  notwithstanding  the  secrecy  and  dispatch  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  Indians  were  beforehand  with  our  people.  They  saw 
the  rendez.vous  on  the  Mingo  bottom,  knew  their  number  and 
destination.  They  visited  every  encampment  immediately  on 
their  leaving  it,  and  saw  from  their  writing  on  the  trees  and 
scraps  of  paper  that  ‘no  quarter  was  to  be  given  to  any  Indian, 
whether  man,  woman  or  child.’”  De  Hass,  copied  the  same 
idea  from  Heckwelder  and  Doddridge,  and  clothed  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

“The  Indians  were  observing  the  motions  of  the  troops. 
From  the  time  the  Christian  Indians  were  murdered  on  the 
Muskingum,  the  savages  had  kept  spies  out,  to  guard  against 
being  again  surprised.  There  was  not  a place  of  any  import- 
ance on  the  Ohio,  from  Pittsburgh  to  Grave  creek,  left  unob- 
served. Thus,  when  in  May,  two  months  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Moravian  towns,  the  white  settlers  were  seen  in  agita- 
tion, as  if  preparing  for  some  enterprise,  the  news  was  brought 
to  the  Indians,  and  so  from  day  today,  until  Crawford’s  men  had 
crossed  the  Ohio  river,  and  even  then  their  first  encampment 
was  reconnoitered.  They  knew  the  number  of  troops  and  their 
destination,  visited  every  encampment  immediately  on  their 
leaving  it,  when  on  their  march,  and  saw  from  their  writings 
on  the  trees,  and  scraps  of  paper,  that  ‘no  quarter  was  to  be 
given  to  any  Indian,  whether  man,  woman  or  child.’” 

6 The  latter  statement,  like  those  in  reference  to  the  design  of 
the  expedition,  originates  with  Heckwelder,  who  writes  under 
the  influences  of  extravagant  prejudices,  and  is  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  the  charge  of  fiction.  In  reference  to  this  matter, 
Butterfield  makes  foot  note.  See  page  158. 

“ The  story  that  no  quarter  was  to  be  given  the  Indians  was 


set  afloat  in  this  wise:  The  Moravian  Heckwelder,  who, when 
the  campaign  was  undertaken,  was  at  or  near  Detroit,  was  after- 
ward told  In/  Indians  that  it  was  reported  that  the  Indian  spies 
who  were  sent  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Americans  be- 
fore  and  after  their  rendezvous  at  Mingo  bottom,  had.  in  exam- 
ining their  camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  after  it  had 
been  left  by  the  volunteers,  found  on  trees  peeled  for  that  pur- 
pose,  these  words,  written  with  coal  and  other  mineral  sub- 
stances: ‘No  quarter  to  be  given  an  Indian,  whether  man. 

woman  or  child;’  and  that  papers  with  these  words  written  on 
them,  were  picked  up  in  their  camp. — Ilerlinhhr'x  Sor.  pp. ?»41 
242.  This  second-hand  Indian  nqwirt  was  set  down,  in  1 824, by 
Rev.  Dr.  4os.  Doddridge  (Notes,  p.  27<b  as  an  hi-dorienl  fnrt ; and 
as  such,  has  been  extensively  copied  into  the  current  histories 
of  the  day!  It  lias  thrown  wide  open  the  flood  gates  for  the 
out-pouring  of  tierce  declamation  and  indignation  against  the 
patriotic  borderers  who  marched  into  the  Indian  country  to  in- 
sure a better  protection  of  their  own.” 

In  regard  to  the  vigilance  of  the  savages,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  addition  to  their  depredations  n j m m the  settlements,  the  sue- 
cess  of  Brodhead’s  expedition  against  the  Delawares  upon  the 
Muskingum,  followed  by  the  two  expeditions  under  William- 
son to  the  Moravian  towns,  aroused  the  British  Indians  to  the 
utmost  activity  and  watchfulness.  They  kept  their  spies  all 
along  the  Ohio,  at  all  the  most  public  places.  Lurking savagis 
carefully  watched  the  movements  of  the  borderers,  so  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  fitting  out  of  another  expedition  to  march 
into  the  Indian  country,  early  intelligence  of  it  might  he  con- 
veyed to  the  Sandusky  and  Miami  towns.  When,  therefore, 
early  in  May,  a general  stir  was  observed  in  the  settlements, 
and  the  borderers  were  seen  in  agitation,  as  if  preparing  for 
some  enterprise,  tin'  news  was  soon  carried  by  swift-footed 
braves  to  the  Miami  and  tin*  Sandusky.  From  day  today,  the 
progress  of  the  movement  was  observed.  From  day  to  day, 
Indian  runners  struck  swiftly  into  the  wilderness,  to  carry  the 
tidings  to  their  towns.  No  sooner  had  the  volunteers  began  to 
cross  the  Ohio  and  rendezvous  at  Mingo  bottom,  than  all  doubts 
vanished  in  the  minds  of  tin*  savages  of  a contemplated  inva- 
sion of  tiieir  towns  and  settlements  upon  olio  or  the  other  of 
these  rivers.  Their  villages  were  soon  in  a wild  state  of  excite- 
ment— from  the  lower  Wyandot  town,  the  present  site  of  Fre- 
mont, county-seat  of  Sandusky  county,  to  the  lower  Shawanese 
village,  upon  the  spot,  where  the  town  of  I’iqua,  in  Miami 
county,  is  now  located.  As  yet,  however,  there  was  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  particular  jioint  aimed  at  by  the  Americans. 

Skulking  savages  cautiously,  and  undiscovered  by  the  vol- 
unteers, reconnoitered  tin*  camp  at  Mingo  bottom:  but  the 
enemy  gained  no  intelligence  of  the  real  intention  of  the  fron- 
tiermen  from  their  spies  lurking  nightly  upon  the  distant 
bluffs.  Judging  from  the  }«>int  chosen  for  rendezvous,  the 
army  undoubtedly  would  march  westward  to  the  burnt  Moravian 
villages;  but  not  until  the  Muskingum  was  crossed,  could  the 
savages  determine  where  the  blow  was  to  fall.  The  mystery 
would  lie  solved  by  observing  the  course  then  taken.  However, 
one  thing  was  clearly  evident;  the  Americans  were  gathering 
in  such  numbers  as  to  require  a concentration  of  all  the  forces 
the  Indians  could  poss  ihly  muster  to  repel  them.  Runners, 
therefore,  were  immediately  dispatched  from  Sandusky  to  De- 
troit, with  the  startling  intelligence,  to  the  commandant  of 
that  post,  of  the  gathering  of  the  Americans  at  Mingo  bottom. 
They  also  brought  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Wyandots  for 
immediate  help. 

In  the  meantime  the  Americans  began  their  march  from  the 
Ohio  river  in  a direction  at  once  disclosing  to  the  enemy  the 
point  aimed  at.  Had  the  usual  route  to  the  Moravian  villages 
— the  one  taken  by  Williamson,  which  followed  along  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Cadiz,  county-seat  of  Harri- 
son county— been  followed,  the  mystery,  for  the  reason  already 
explained,  would  not  have  been  so  readily  solved.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  longer  a question  that  the  army  was  direct- 
ing its  course  for  Sandusky — made  doubly  certain  when  the 
troops  were  observed  to  cross  the  Muskingum  and  inarch  up 
the  stream  to  the  site  of  the  upper  Moravian  town. 

Mr.  Butterfield  has  compiled  a detailed  account  of  the  marc 
to  Sandusky,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  it  full  in  this  con- 
nection. On  tin*  2d  of  June  the  army  reached  a point  on  t e 
Sandusky  river  within  the  limits  of  Crawford  county.  Butter 

field  says:  “Nothing  material  had  transpired  during  the  marc 

from  the  Muskingum.  Not  an  Indian  had  been  seen.  ^ 
army  had  traveled  in  the  last  five  (lays  about  eighty-five  mile- 
They  were  now  fairly  in  the  enemy’s  country,  distant  due  eas 
from  the  point  of  destination  only  twenty-five  miles.  They  a , 
however,  reached  the  river  a little  too  far  south  to  strike 
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Wyandot  trace,  which  led  on  directly  west  to  their  town.  Slo- 
ver announced  to  the  commander  tliat  the  open  country — the 
Sandusky  Plains — was  but  a few  miles  away,  in  a southwest 
direction.  Following  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  stream 
until  it  suddenly  swept  around  to  the  north,  the  army  then  ( 
struck  off  from  it  through  a somewhat  broken  country  for  two 
miles,  and  encamped  a short  distance  beyond,  where  the  sur- 
face was  quite  level.” 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  army  reached  the  open 

Elains'and  continued  its  march.  The  next  day  the  mouth  of 
ittle  Sandusky  was  reached— a familiar  spot  to  Slover.  But- 
terfield proceeds:  “Crossing  the  river,  Crawford's  course  was 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  stream,  following  the  Indian  trace 
in  a direction  a little  west  of  north,  in  what  is  now  Pitt  town- 
ship. The  army  moved  with  great  caution.  Not  an  Indian, 
however,  was  seen.  Crawford  was  assured  by  Slover  that  the 
Wyandot  town  was  close  at  hand.  As  yet  there  had  not  been 
discovered  any  indications  of  an  Indian  settlement,  except  a 
sugar-camp,  where  maple  sugar  had  evidently  been  made  the 
previous  spring.  Passing  a bluff  bank,  the  river  made  a sud- 
den turn,  flowing  almost  directly  west.  The  movement  of  the 
army  was  now  rapid.  A little  farther  on,  just  where  the  river 
enters  what  is  now  Crane  township,  suddenly  an  opening  in 
the  woods  before  them  was  discernible — and  the  Wyandot  town 
was  reached.  To  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  wKole  army,  it 
was  found  uninhabited!  All  was  a solitude.  The  log  huts, 
had,  apparently,  been  deserted  for  some  time.  Here  was  a 
dilemma! 

No  one  in  the  army  had  known  of  the  removal  of  the  Wyan- 
dots  from  their  town.  It  was  their  principal  village  when 
Slover  was  a captive  among  the  Miamis,  and  had  often  been 
visited  by  him.  The  volunteers  began  to  suspect  there  had 
been  a great  mistake  made;  that  there  was  no  settlement  of 
the  Indians  nearer  than  Lower  Sandusky — over  forty  miles  be- 
low. Crawford  ordered  a halt.  It  was  now  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  commander  desired  a brief  time  for  a consid- 
eration of  the  strange  aspect  of  affairs,  and  for  a consultation 
with  his  officers. 

The  volunteers  dismounted,  and  many  slaked  their  thirst 
from  a fine  spring  not  far  from  the  margin  of  the  stream.  Their 
horses  were  refreshed  upon  the  wild  grass  growing  luxuriantly 
upon  the  river  bottom.  The  site  of  the  deserted  village  was  a 
beautiful  one.  There  was  a considerable  belt  of  timber  to  the 
westward,  skirting  to  the  plains,  which  were  distant  nearly  a 
mile.  It  was,  therefore,  well  protected  from  the  bleak  winds  of 
winter  and  from  the  autumnal  fires  which  swept  the  open 
country.  Its  location  was  three  miles,  in  a southeasterly  direc- 
tion, from  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Upper  Sandusky, 
county  seat  of  Wyandot  county,  on  the  opposite  or  east  side  of 
the  river  and  upon  its  immediate  bank. 

THE  INDIAN  AND  BRITISH  FORCES. 

The  dusky  allies  of  Great  Britain  now  making  such  desper- 
ate exertions  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  conflict  with  the  ! 
Americans,  were  principally  Wyandots,  Delawares  and  Shaw- 
anese. 

The  Wyandots  in  this  region  numbered,  in  1782,  not  far 
from  seven  hundred,  and  their  principal  chief  was  at  that  time 
called  the  Half  King.  The  village  on  the  Sandusky  found  de- 
serted by  Crawford,  the  one  known  to  Slover  and  Zane,  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Wyandots,  but  they  had  some  time  pre- 
viously removed  to  the  village  where  the  Half  King  dwelt  on 
the  river,  eight  miles  below. 

The  Delawares  had,  after  the  expedition  against  them  by 
General  Brodhead,  drawn  back  from  the  Muskingum  and  lo- 
cated in  this  region.  Their  principal  chiefs  were  Captain  Pipe 
and  Wingenund.  They  brought  into  the  action  with  the 
Americans  two  hundred  warriors. 

The  Shawanese  were  forty  miles  away,  but  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th  they  started  to  the  aid  of  the  Wyandots  and  Dela- 
wares with  two  hundred  warriors. 

The  British  commandant  at  Detroit,  after  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  probable  invasion  of  the  Sandusky  country,  dis- 
patched a considerable  force,  consisting  of  Butler’s  Rangers,  to 
help  the  Indian  allies.  These  troops  were  all  mounted  and  had 
with  them  two  field-pieces  and  a mortar. 

The  whole  of  the  Indian  forces  were  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Mathew  Elliot.  He  was  an  Irishman.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  he  lived  in  Path  Valley,  Penn- 
sylvania. A number  of  tories  resided  in  his  township,  among 
whom  Elliot  was  a leader.  But,  as  hostilities  increased,  the 
place  became  too  warm  for  them,  as  a large  portion  of  the  popu- 


lation was  whigs.  Elliot  fled  to  the  West,  where  he  was  well 
known  as  an  Indian  trader.  He  afterwards  found  himself  at 
Detroit,  where  he  soon  succeeded  in  convincing  the  command- 
ant of  his  tory  proclivities,  who  gave  him  a commission  as  cap- 
tain, and  sent  him  back  to  Pittsburgh  as  a spy.  Here  he  re- 
mained some  time,  and  finally,  in  company  with  Alexander 
McKee,  who  had  formerly  been  a British  agent  among  the  In- 
dians, but  who  was  now  suffered  by  the  Americans  to  go  at 
large  on  parole,  and  other  disaffected  persons  and  deserters  from 
Fort  Pitt,*  again  appeared  upon  the  Muskingum  early  in  1778, 
to  stir  up  the  Delawares  to  hostility  against  the  United  States. 
As  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Department  at  Detroit,  he  served 
the  British  during  the  Revolution,  vibrating  between  that  post 
and  the  country  of  the  Ohio  Indians,  as  his  services  seemed  to 
be  needed. 

Elliot  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  of  the  savages  early  on  the 
4th  of  June  in  the  full  uniform  of  a British  captain,  and  was 
lustily  greeted  by  the  assembled  Delawares  and  Wyandots.  He 
immediately  assumed  command  of  the  Indians — a position  he 
was  eminently  qualified  to  fill,  owing  to  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  their  language  and  customs,  and  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

It  was  believed  among  the  volunteers  that  Simon  Girty  had 
the  chief  command,  from  the  fact  that  his  voice  was  recognized 
in  the  battle  which  ensued,  and  by  many  of  them  it  wras  after- 
wards so  reported. 

BATTLE  OF  SANDUSKY,  JUNE  4tH,  1782. 

Butterfield  gives  an  admirable  description  of  the  battle  of 
Sandusky,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

“A  brief  hour  terminated  the  halt  of  the  American  army  on 
the  site  of  the  deserted  Wyandot  town,  where,  at  one  o’clock 
on  the  4th  of  June,  we  left  Crawford — in  doubt  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done,  owing  to  the  strange  state  of  affairs.  Of  the  loca- 
tion of  an  Indian  village  eight  miles  below,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Sandusky,  Crawford  was  pretty  well  assured;  but  would 
not  that  one  also  be  found  without  inhabitants?  Slover  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Indians  of  the  upper  town  had  moved  to  the 
lower  one.  Settlements,  he  thought,  would  soon  be  reached, 
lie  remembered  their  proximity  in  former  years.  Crawford, 
therefore.,  determined  to  move  forward  in  search  of  them. 

“The  army  crossed  the  river  just  below  the  site  of  the  old 
town,  at  a point  half  a mile  from  the  deserted  Moravian  huts, 
followed  the  Indian  trace,  which  led  across  a broad,  level  bot- 
tom, in  a northerly  direction,  to  the  bluffs,  or  high  ground,  be- 
yond. Three  miles  from  the  starting  point  brought  them  to 
I "the  springs,  where  upper  Sandusky  is  now  located;  when,  after 
| marching  a mile  further,  some  of  the  men,  for  the  first  time, 
expressed  a desire  to  return  home— alleging  they  had  but  five 
I days’  provisions  in  reserve.  Crawford,  stopping  the  march,  im- 
mediately called  a council  of  war,  consistingof  the  captains  and 
field  officers.  Knight  and  Rose  were  also  invited,  as  were  Slo- 
ver and  Zane.  The  opinion  of  the  latter  had  great  weight  with 
Crawford,  who  knew  Zane  to  be  exceedingly  well  versed  in  In- 
dian strategy. 

“ Zane  advised  an  immediate  return,  lie  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Indians  would,  in  the  end,  bring  an  overwhelming  force 
against  them.  A further  march  into  their  country,  he  reason- 
ed, even  though  the  army  had  supplies  in  abundance,  would 
only  be  giving  more  time  to  the  enemy  to  gather  reinforce- 
ments. That  none  of  the  Indians  had,  as  yet,  been  discovered 
in  the  Plains  was  a sure  evidence,  in  his  judgment,  that  they 
were  concentrating  at  some  point  not  far  away  for  a determined 
resistance.  The  views  of  Crawford  coincided  with  those  of 
Zane.  It  was  finally  determined  by  the  council  that  the  army 
should  continue  its  march  that  afternoon,  but  no  longer. ”f 
An  advance  guard  of  light  horse  had  been  sent  forward  to  re- 
connoitre, which  followed  the  Indian  trail  through  the  open 
country.  They  came  upon  a beautiful  grove  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  prairies,  where  they  stopped  a few  mo- 
ments, and  again  struck  out  in  search  of  traces  of  the  enemy. 
They  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a mile  from  the  grove  when 
they  suddenly  came  upon  full  view  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
moving  directly  toward  them.  One  of  their  number,  riding 
the  fleetest  horse,  was  immediately  dispatched  to  inform  Craw- 
ford, and  the  balance  slowlv  retired  as  the  foe  advanced.  The 
warriors  in  advance  were  tfie  Delawares  under  The  Pipe,  their 
famous  war  chief.  With  him  were  Wingenund  and  Simon 


*Mathew  Elliot,  Alexander  McKee,  and  Simon  Girty  fled  from  Fort  Pitt  with  a squad  of 
twelve  soldiers. 

t Doddridge  speaks  of  the  offioers  holding  a council,  but  is  in  error  m to  the  time  and  place  *, 
also,  as  to  its  determination.  (Xotes,  270.) 
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Girty.  Their  object  in  moving  south  was  to  secure  the  grove 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Americans.  The  Wyandots  under 
Zhaus-sho-toh  were  held  back  by  Elliot  for  the  present. 

“Just  as  the  officers  of  the  American  army,”  says  Butterfield, 
“had  ended  their  council  of  war,  the  scout  from  the  north  came 
riding  up  at  full  speed,  announcing  the  discovery  and  advance 
of  the  savages.  The  news  was  received  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion by  the  whole  army.  Rapidly  the  volunteers  mounted  and 
fell  into  line.  Crawford  immediately  prepared  to  meet  the  en- 
emy he  had  been  so  anxiously  looking  for.  An  advance  was 
ordered,  which  was  obeyed  with  alacrity.  The  army  was  now 
joined  by  the  retiring  scouts,  who  reported  the  Indians  just 
ahead  in  considerable  force,  evidently  prepared  to  offer  them 
battle.” 

Mr.  Butterfield  continues  hisdeseription  of  the  battle  as  follows: 

“The  Americans  had  advanced  scarcely  a mile  when  the  en- 
emy was  discovered  immediately  in  front,  taking  possession  of 
the  grove  the  light  horse  had  so  recently  abandoned.  Craw- 
ford, instantly  detecting  the  advantage  this  would  give  the  foe, 
ordered  his  men  to  dismount;  and  a quick,  forward  movement, 
with  brisk  firing  by  the  Americans,  soon  drove  the  Indians  out 
of  the  wood  into  the  open  prairie  to  the  north,  the  former  get- 
ting full  possession  of  the  grove.  The  savages  then  attempted 
to  gain  a small  skirt  of  woods  on  the  right  of  our  army,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  bravery  and  vigilance  of  Major  Leet, 
who  had  command  in  that  quarter.  Just  then  the  Delawares, 
who  had  bravely  met  the  first  shock  of  the  battle,  were  rein- 
forced by  the  Wyandots. 

“ Elliot,  who  was  now  present  and  in  command  of  the  entire 
force  of  the  enemy,  ordered  The  Pipe,  with  his  Delawares,  to 
flank  to  the  right  and  attack  Crawford  in  the  rear.  This  was 
quickly  accomplished,  the  Indians  passing  along  just  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  grove  on  the  west;  and  the  action  became  at 
once  general,  close  and  hot.  This  skillful  mano  uvre  of  the 
savages  came  well  nigh  proving  fatal  to  the  Americans;  but 
the  latter,  having  the  advantage  of  position,  maintained  their 

f round,  although  clearly  outnumbered  bv  their  assailants. 

he  firing  began  at  four  o'clock  and  continued  very  warm  on 
both  sides.  Girty  was  conspicuous  in  his  excitement  and  en- 
deavors. The  enemy  were  sheltered  by  the  grass  which  grew 
high  and  rank  upon  the  plains,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
seen,  when  on  foot,  at  any  great  distance  away.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Americans  were  better  protected  by  the  grove  they 
had  so  bravely  secured. 

“At  times  it  was  doubtful  how  the  day  would  end,  as  the 
battle  continued  with  varying  success.  After  a while,  however, 
it  was  evident  to  Crawford  that  the  Indians  were  slacking 
their  efforts.  Toward  sunset  they  became  more  cautious  in 
their  attacks,  being  evidently  less  inclined  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  deadly  aim  of  the  frontiersmen;  and  finally,  at 
dusk,  they  drew  back  further  into  the  plains,  and  the  firing 
ceased  as  daylight  disappeared. 

“The  afternoon  had  been  unusually  hot.  Little  or  no  air 
was  stirring.  The  river  was  over  a mile  away  from  the  battle- 
ground, and  the  soldiers  suffered  very  much  from  thirst.  No 
spring  was  near  nor  running  stream.  Many  canteens  were 
emptied  long  before  the  battle  was  ended.  Several  of  the  vol- 
unteers went  in  search  of  water.  John  Sherrard  was  one  of 
the  number— his  gun  having  become  useless  to  him  from  forc- 
ing a bullet  into  the  barrel  without  powder.  After  a while,  in 
wandering  about,  he  came  to  a spot  where  a tree  had  been 
blown  down  and  a considerable  depression  in  the  ground  had 
been  caused  by  the  upheaval  of  the  roots.  Here  he  found  some 
stagnant  water.  After  quenching  his  thirst  he  filled  his  can- 
teen and  hat,  and,  thus  supplied,  made  his  wav  to  his  company 
— the  men  eagerly  drinking  of  the  water,  bad  as  it  was.  The 
residue  of  the  time,  during  the  battle,  Sherrard  employed  in 
traveling  back  and  forth  with  canteens  filled  at  the  pool,  the 
bullets  flying  thickly  arouud  him,  but  he  escaped  unhurt. 

“As  the  battle  progressed,  the  savages,  skulking  in  the  high 
grass  of  the  prairie,  would  frequently  get  within  close  range  of 
the  guns  of  the  Americans,  generally  to  be  shot  before  they 
could  make  good  their  retreat ; for,  in  all  mameuvres  of  that 
sort,  the  volunteers  were  the  equals  of  the  Indians.  Some  of 
the  borderers  climbed  trees,  and  from  their  bushy  tops  took 
deadly  aim  at  the  heads  of  the  enemy  as  they  arose  above  the 
grass.  Daniel  Canon  was  conspicuous  in  this  novel  mode  of 
warfare.  He  was  one  of  the  dead-shots  of  the  army ; and,  from 
his  lofty  hiding  place,  the  reports  of  his  unerring  rifle,  gave 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  killing  savages.  ‘I do  not  know 
how  many  Indians  I killed/  said  he,  afterward,  ‘but  I never  saw 
the  same  head  again  above  the  grass  after  I had  shot  at  it.’”* 

•This  interesting  incident  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Butterfield  by  Robert  A.  Sherrard. 


Crawford  was  left  in  full  possession  of  the  battle  field,  y 
Indians  were  not  dispirited,  for  they  knew  reinforcements 
hastening  to  their  relief,  which  would  soon  reach  them. 
American  army,  during  the  three  hours  and  a half  contest 
five  killed  and  nineteen  wounded.  Of  the  latter  were 
Brinton,  Captains  Munn  and  Ross,  Lieutenant  Ashley,  EJ 
McMasters,  and  Philip  Smith.  Captain  Ogle  was  killed; 
private  John  Campbell,  of  Pigeon  creek,  Washington  corn 
Both  parties  lay  on  their  arms  during  the  night,  and 
adopted  the  policy’ of  kindling  large  (ires  along  their  lim 
then  retiring  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  them,  to  prevent 
surprised  by  a night  attack. 

cravvford's  retreat  and  escape  of  the  main  rody  r 

WILLIAMSON. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fitli,  desultory  firing  at  Inngt.. 
gan,  which  was  kept  up  during  the  day*  Little  damage, 
done  and  both  parties  retained  their  relative  positions, 
on  this  morning  Crawford  would  gladly  have  made  a vig 
attack  U]>on  the  foe,  but  owing  to  the  fatigue  and  siekn 
his  men  and  the  extreme  heat,  he  was  unalde  to  do  so, 
lie  deferred  a general  attack  until  nightfall.  Throughout 
day  plans  for  a night  attack  was  agreed  u|>on,  and  prr 
tions  made  to  strike  a decisive  blow  with  hopes  of  success, 
during  the  afternoon  all  plans  and  hopes  were  suddenly  eha 
The  sentinels  discovered  an  advancing  troop  of  mounted 
hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  Indians.  These  were  Butler's K 
ers  from  Detroit.  Crawford  immediately  called  a council  of 
officers,  and  while  deliberating,  another  band  of  warrior 
parent]  v two  hundred  strong— were  seen  rapidly  ad  van 
from  the  south.  Other  small  squads  of  savages  were  discov 
constantly  arriving.  “They  kept  pouring  in  from  allqunrte 
are  the  words  of  John  Rose  in  his  letter  to  General  Irvine. 

Instead  of  the  contemplated  attack,  a retreat  that  night  was 
at  once  agreed  upon.  Orders  were  given,  and  iinmcdiatel 
preparations  for  the  retreat  were  made. 

The  volunteers  killed  were  now  buried,  and  fires  burned  over 
their  graves  to  prevent  discovery.  Of  the  twenty-three  woun- 
ded, seven  were  in  a dangerous  condition.  Biers  were  prepared 
for  these.  The  wounds  of  the  others  were  mostly  slight : none 
so  had  but  thev  could  ride  on  horseback.  The  whole  body  was 
to  form  in  four  lines,  or  divisions,  keeping  the  wounded  in  the 
center.  By  sundown  the  arrangements  were  all  complete. 

The  retreat  was  to  commence  at  nine  o’clock  at  night.  The 
Indians,  however,  became  apprized  of  this  intended  retreat, 
and  about  sundown  attacked  the  army  with  great  force  and 
fury,  in  every  direction,  excepting  that  of  Sandusky. 

When  the  line  of  march  was  formed  by  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  retreat  commenced,  the  guides  prudently  took 
the  direction  of  Sandusky,  which  afforded  the  only  opening  in 
the  Indian  lines,  and  the  only  chance  of  concealment.  After 
marching  about  a mile  in  this  direction,  the  army  wheeled 
about  to  the  left,  and  by  a circuitous  route  gained,  before  day, 
the  trail  by  which  they  came.  . 

Although  the  enemy  had  earl v discovered  the  movement  ot 
the  Americans  and  had  opened  fire  upon  them,  yet  thev  were 
in  great  confusion  and  apparent  alarm.  It  was  not  clear  to 
them  that  a retreat  was  really  intended  by  Crawford.  1 hey 
were  fearful  it  was  only  a feint — a ruse  or  manoeuvre  of  some 
kind,  not  a flight.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  uncertainty,  or  toe 
well-known  aversion  of  the  Indians  to  night  contests,  tna 
saved  the  borderers.  Certain  it  is  the  enemy  did  not  make  an 
immediate  effort  to  pursue  them.  , 

The  next  morning  a halt  was  called ; many  had  got  separa  ’ 
and  the  main  army  did  not  then  number  more  than  three  u 
dred.  It  was  discovered  that  Col.  Crawford  was  missing.  * 
one  could  give  any  information  concerning  him;— whe 
killed,  captured,  or  making  his  escape  through  the  wilderness 
was  a matter  of  conjecture  with  every  one.  Dr.  John  bn  s 
and  John  Slover  were  also  missing.  Major  McClelland  was 
ported  killed.  . ..  „ 

The  command  of  the  army  now  devolved  upon  >Y  nlmm 
who  immediately  exerted  himself  in  collecting  the  di  e 
parties,  and  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  general  con  us  ■ 
He  was  powerfully  aided  by  the  gallant  Rose,  and  the  re_, 
was  again  continued.  Jonathan  Zane,  whose  sk’ll  asa 
man  is  well  known  and  who  had  acted  as  guide  to > tne  1, 
dition,  accompanied  Williamson  on  the  retreat  and  re 
effeient  service  in  piloting  them  through.  . f 

Doddridge  gave  the  following  account  of  the  separa 
Crawford  from  the  army,  which  has  been  copied  by 
and  others: 
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“At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  Colonel  Crawford 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armv,  and  continued  there 
until  they  had  gone  about  a quarter  ot  a mile,  when  missing 
his  son  John  Crawford,  his  son-in-law  Major  Harrison,  and  his 
nephews  Major  Rose*  and  William  Crawford,  he  halted  and 
called  for  them  as  the  line  passed,  but  without  finding  them. 
After  the  army  had  passed  him,  he  was  unable  to  overtake  it, 
owing  to  the  weariness  of  his  horse.  Falling  in  company  with 
Dr.  Knight,  and  two  others,  they  traveled  all  night,  first  north 
and  then  to  the  east  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  They 
directed  their  course  to  the  north  star. 

A full  detail  of  the  incidents  of  the  retreat  would  occupy 
more  space  than  we  are  enabled  to  devote  to  this  unfortunate 
affair,  but  we  make  the  following  extract  from  Butterfield’s 
work,  which  we  deem  of  importance  for  our  purpose  in  these 
pages: 

“John  Sherrard,  whose  services  in  supplying  his  company 
with  water  upon  the  battlefield  have  been  noticed,  overtook  the 
army  just  before  the  latter  left  the  woodland  again  to  thread 
its  way  in  the  open  country  in  what  is  now  Crawford  county. 
His  story  was  a melancholy  one.  In  company  with  Daniel 
Harbaugh,  after  having  become  separated  from  the  division  to 
which  he  belonged,  just  as  the  retreat  commenced  the  evening 
before,  he  had  followed,  as  best  he  could,  the  main  body  of  the 
troops,  making,  however,  very  slow  progress,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness, which  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  trail 
of  the  retreating  forces. 

“It  was  a fortunate  circumstance  the  two  followed  in  the  rear 
of  the  divisions  moving  to  the  southwest  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle; for,  had  they  taken  the  track  of  McClelland’s  party,  which 
led  between  the  camps  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  both, 
doubtless,  would  have  been  killed  or  captured.  Not  long  after 
sunrise  the  next  morning  they  had  gained  the  woods,  and  were 
moving  along  the  trace  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sandusky,  some 
distance  south  of  where  the  Old  Town  formerly  stood,  when 
Sherrard,  who  was  riding  in  advance  of  his  companion,  saw  an 
Indian  a short  distance  away  on  his  left.  He  immediately  dis- 
mounted and  got  behind  a tree,  calling,  at  the  same  time,  to 
his  comrade  to  place  himself  in  a like  posture  of  defense. 

“ Harbaugh  had  not  been  quick  enough  in  discovering  the 
Indian;  for,  getting  upon  the  exposed  side  of  the  tree,  he  was 
quieklj'  shot  by  the  savage,  exclaiming,  as  he  gradually  sunk 
down  in  a sitting  posture:  ‘Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me!  I am 
a dead  man!’  and  immediately  expired.  As  soon  as  the  smoke 
of  the  Indian’s  gun  had  cleared  away,  the  savage  was  discov- 
ered by  Sherrard,  running,  as  if  for  life,  doubtless  expecting  a 
shot  from  the  latter.  But  he  had  already  escaped  beyond  the 
reach  of  a bullet. 

“ At  the  sight  of  Harbaugh’s  pale  face  his  friend  was  greatly 
moved — more  unmanned  than  at  any  of  the  scenes  he  had  wit-  j 
nessed  during  the  battle.  After  a moment  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  Sherrard  stripped  the  saddle  and  bridle  from  his  dead 
companion’s  horse  turning  the  animal  loose.  He  then  relieved 
his  own  horse  of  a very  uncomfortable  pack-saddle,  and  put  in 
its  place  the  saddle  of  Harbaugh.  Mounting  and  taking  a 
parting  glance  at  the  lifeless  form  of  his  comrade,  still  in  a sit- 
ting posture,  he  rode  sadly  onward. 

Sherrard  had  proceeded  on  the  trail  not  a very  great  distance 
when  he  made  the  discovery  that,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  he  had  forgotten  to  disengage  from  the  pack-saddle  he 
had  left  behind  his  supply  of  provisions,  which  were  rolled  up 
in  a blanket.  He  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps  and  secure  what 
had  thus  inadvertently  been  left.  Upon  returning  to  the  spot 
where  Harbaugh  was  shot  a shocking  spectacle  was  presented 
to  his  view.  The  Indian  had  returned,  scalped  the  lifeless  sol- 
dier, and  then  made  off  with  his  horse,  gun,  and  bridle.  Slier-  j 
rard’s  pack-saddle  and  blanket  had,  however,  not  been  discovered  j 
bv  the  savage.  A brief  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that 
Harbaugh  had  received  the  fatal  bullet  in  his  right  breast. 

“Sherrard,  securing  his  blanket  and  provisions,  again  re- 
sumed his  journey,  overtaking  the  retreating  army  soon  after, 
without  any  further  encounter  with  an  enemy,  and  was  cor- 
dially greeted  by  his  companions  in  arms.” 

The  little  retreating  army  was  compelled  to  fight  another 
battle,  to  save  itself  from  destruction,  which  Butterfield  desig- 
nates as  the  battle  of  Olcntangy.  This  took  place  on  the  (ith 
of  June,  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  open  country,  near  a small 


•The  staterueut  that  Major  Rose  was  a nephew  of  Crawford’s  Is  a gieat  error.  The  man 
who  had  been  an  aid-de-camp  of  General  Irvine,  had  passed  by  the  name  of  John  Rose,  and 
had  been  sent  as  an  aid  to  the  commander  of  this  expedition,  afterwards  proved  to  be  a Rus- 
sian baron  who  had  fled  his  country  for  having  killed  a nobleman  in  an  encounter,  and 
Joined  the  Continental  army  to  aid  in  the  struggle  against  Great  Britain,  for  independence. 
His  real  name  was  Cw/arar  If.  de  Rosenthal. 
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branch  of  the  Olcntangy  creek,  in  what  is  now  Crawford  county. 
On  this  day  the  enemy  was  discovered  in  pursuit,  and  being 
superior  in  numbers  and  equipments,  endeavored  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Americans  before  they  could  regain  the  forest. 
The  Americans  made  a sudden  and  vigorous  attack,  which  they 
maintained  long  enough  to  drive  back  the  advance  of  the  pur- 
suers and  gain  the  woods,  and  a drenching  rain  and  storm 
ended  the  conflict.  In  this  engagement  they  had  three  killed 
1 and  eight  wounded. 

The  army  resumed  the  retreat,  and  the  enemy  continued  to 
i skirmish  on  the  rear  and  flanks,  during  the  7tfi  and  8th,  but 
without  serious  result,  and  on  the  latter  day  the  pursuit  was 
; abandoned  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Americans.  The  last  shot 
; is  said  to  have  been  fired  near  where  the  village  of  Crestline 
i now  stands.  Williamson  experienced  considerable  trouble, 
during  the  exciting  events  of  the  retreat,  in  keeping  the  army 
together  and  preserving  order.  “Not  a man  of  you  will  ever 
reach  home,”  he  exclaimed,  “if  any  one  attempts  to  shift  for 
himself.  Your  only  salvation  is  in  keeping  in  line.  Our  ranks 
j once  broken,  and  all  is  lost.” 

“The  homeward  march,”  proceeds  Butterfield,  “ was  along  the 
trail  of  the  army  when  outward  bound, — to  the  Muskingum. 

' The  stream  was  crossed  on  the  10th,  between  the  two  upper 
Moravian  towns.  From  this  point  to  the  Ohio  ‘Williamson’s 
Trail’  was  followed — the  troops  reaching  Mingo  bottom  on  the 
13th,  when,  to  their  great  joy,  they  found  that  several  of  the 
missing  had  arrived  before  them — some,  indeed,  two  days  pre- 
vious. 

“On  the  11th,  Marshall  wrote  Irvine  from  Washington  county, 
informing  him  of  the  failure  of  the  campaign,  and  inclosing  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  left  the  army  on  the  (ith. 

| ‘ This  moment  ’ says  Marshall,  ‘came  to  hand  the  inclosed  letter, 

I by  which  you  will  learn  the  unhappy  fate  of  our  little  army. 
What  the  consequences  may  be,  God  onlv  knows.  I would 
fondly  hope  that  matters  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  they  arc  rep- 
resented.’ Pentecost,  whose  home  was  but  twenty-five  miles 
from  Mingo  bottom,  also  heard,  on  the  same  day,  of  the  result 
of  the  expedition,  and  made  haste  to  inform  himself  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  ‘I  met  the  men,’ he  wrote  to  the  executive  of 
the  State  on  the  17th,  ‘at  Mingo  bottom  last  Wednesday.’  Ho 
also  informed  Moore  that  the  men  were  much  confused  when  lie 
met  them,  and  he  could  not  get  as  much  information  as  he  de- 
sired. ‘ What  little  I got,’  adds  Pentecost,  ‘ was  from  Major 
Rose,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Irvine,  who  went  as  aid  to  Col. 
Crawford.  I hope  the  general  will  give  you  a particular  ac- 
count, as  he  will  receive  it  from  the  major.” 

“The  army  re-crossed  the  Ohio  river  immediately  upon  reach- 
ing it,  without  accident.  It  was  while  the  troops  were  thus  en- 
gaged that  Rose  wrote  to  Irvine:  ‘Those  volunteers  who 
marched  from  here  * * * under  the  command  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam Crawford,  are  this  moment  returned,  and  re-crossing  the 
Ohio  with  Col.  Williamson.’  ‘ I am  sorry  toobserve,’  continues 
the  chivalric  writer,  “they  did  not  meet  with  that  success 
which  so  spirited  an  enterprise,  and  the  heroic  bravery  of  the 
greater  part  deserved.” 

“Williamson,  also,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  wrote  to  the 
commander  of  the  Western  Department:  ‘I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  you  acquainted  with  our  retreat  from  Sandusky 
Plains,  June  6th.  We  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making 
a forced  march  through  the  enemy's  lines  in  the  night,  much 
in  disorder;  but  the  main  body  marched  round  the  Shawanese 
camp,  and  were  lucky  enough  to  escape  their  fire.  They 
marched  the  whole  night,  and  the  next  morning  were'  rein- 
forced by  some  companies,  of  which  I can  not  give  a particular 
account,  as  they  were  so  irregular  and  so  confused.  * * * 

“I  must  acknowledge  myself  ever  obliged  to  Major  Rose  for 
his  assistance,  both  in  the  field  of  action  and  in  the  cainp.  His 
character  in  our  camp  is  estimable. 

“Opposite  Mingo  bottom,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  the 
troops  went  into  camp  for  the  last  time.  On  the  14th  they 
were  di  charged,  and  tne  campaign,  of  only  twenty  days’  dura- 
tion, was  ended.  * * ' * * * 

“Concerning  the  causes  which  produced  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  against  Sandusky,  it  may  be  said  there  was  a con- 
catenation of  circumstances  contributing  to  the  disaster.  The 
expedition  of  Brodhead  and  Williamson  to  the  Muskingum, 
produced  more  than  usual  watchfulness  of  the  border  by  the 
enemy.  This  led  to  an  early  knowledge  of  the  movement; 
whereby  the  savages  were  enabled  to  make  preparations  to  meet 
the  invaders  of  their  territory.  And  to  this  is  chargeable,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  calamitous  result  of  the  enterprise.  The  strict- 
ures of  Irvine,  as  given  in  his  official  account  of  the  campaign 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  were,  as  viewed  from  his  stand-point, 
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undoubtedly  just.  It  seems  that  he  supposed  the  Wyandotte 
town  was  only  deserted  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  army. 
The  opinions  of  the  rank  and  file  were,  as  hereafter  mentioned, 
that  inexperience  on  the  part  of  the  ollicers  contributed  greatly 
to  the  failure  of  the  expedition ; nevertheless,  if  this  was  the 
approximate  cause  of  the  failure,  the  remote  ones  were  as  we  j 
have  stated.  But  great  praise  must  be  awarded  the  patriotic 
volunteers,  who  so  bravely  imperiled  their  lives,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enterprise  did  not  prove  successful.  During  the  twenty 
days  of  the  campaign,  each  one,  with  a single  exception,  was  a 
day  of  marching.  Two  battles  were  fought  in  the  meantime, 
and  two  victories  won.  The  extrication  of  the  army  from  the 
toils  woven  around  it  by  a foe  so  much  superior  in  numbers, 
may  be  considered  remarkable.” 

CAPTURE  AND  DEATH  OF  COLONEL  CRAWFORD. 

In  the  retreat,  as  we  have  seen,  Crawford  had  become  separa- 
ted from  the  main  body  by  reason  of  his  horse  falling.  In  the 
confusion  and  panic,  every  man  was  looking  out  for  himself,  so 
that  no  other  norse  could  be  had.  Crawford  called  for  his  son 
John,  his  nephew  William,  and  his  son-in-law  William  Harri- 
son, who  being  aids  to  the  Colonel,  should  have  been  near  him 
in  the  line  of  duty,  and  from  one  of  whom  he  would  have  ob- 
tained a horse  to  enable  him  to  push  forward  and  regain  his 
position  as  commander.  But  neither  answered  his  call.  Doc- 
tor Knight,  surgeon  of  the  expedition,  came  galloping  up,  and 
both  calling  for  the  three  men  above  named  and  getting  no 
response,  Crawford  requested  Knight  to  remain  with  him, 
which  he  did.  Crawford  then  denounced  the  troops  for  diso- 
beying orders.  Hot  firing  was  going  on  in  front,  toward  the 
south-west,  which  indicated  that  the  enemy  was  between  him 
and  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  and  he  and  Knight  moved 
east,  reaching  the  Sandusky  about  midnight,  and  by  davlight 
of  June  6,  they  were  but  eight  miles  away  from  the  battle-field,  i 
by  reason  of  darkness  and  jaded  horses.  But  by  two  o’clock  in  ] 
the  afternoon  they  made  nine  miles,  and  fell  in  with  Captain 
Biggs  and  others  during  the  day,  and  also,  a wounded  officer, 
Lieutenant  Ashley,  whom  Biggs  was  carrying.  Camping  over 
night,  they  had  gone  a short  distance  next  morning,  (.June  7), 
when  they  found  a dead  deer,  and  shortly  after  met  a volun- 
teer who  had  shot  it.  Making  a meal  of  the  deer,  all  started 
on  their  journey.  Crawford  arid  Knight  bv  this  time  were  on 
foot.  When  near  the  present  site  of  Leesville,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Sandusky,  they  were  confronted  by  several  Indians,  who 
had  ambuscaded  them.  One  Indian  took'Crawford  by  the  hand, 
and  another  the  hand  of  Knight.  They  were  then  taken  to  a 
Delaware  camp  half  a mile  away,  where  they  remained  two 
days  with  nine  other  prisoners.  The  Indians  had  killed  and 
scalped  Biggs  and  Ashley,  and  their  scalps  and  two  horses  were 
brought  into  camp.  On  the  10th  of  June,  Crawford  was  taken 
to  the  Half  King’s  Town,  and  the  other  prisoners  to  another 
town.  In  the  night  Crawford  had  an  interview  with  Simon 
Girty,  who  was  at  Half  King’s  Town,  and  whom  he  offered  one 
thousand  dollars  to  save  him,  he  having  known  Girty  before 
the  latter  became  a British  captain.  This  offer  becoming 
known  to  Captain  Pipe  and  the  other  chiefs,  they  arranged  for 
his  death  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  He  was  taken  to  the 
old  town  on  the  morning  of  June  11,  with  Knight  and  the  other 
prisoners,  with  their  faces  painted  black,  indicating  their  fate. 
Pipe  and  Wingenund  came  and  shook  hands  with  Crawford, 
having  known  him  years  before.  Pipe  then  painted  Crawford’s 
face  black  with  coal  and  water,  and  all  started  on  a trail  to  an- 
other Delaware  town.  Here  they  halted,  and  saw  five  prisoners 
tomahawked  by  boys  and  squaws,  and  their  scalps  were  thrust 
into  the  faces  of  Knight  and  Crawford.  Here  Knight  was  given 
over  to  some  Indians  to  be  taken  next  day  to  the  Shawanese 
towns.  Crawford  and  Knight  were  then  taken  to  Pipe’s  village. 

In  the  afternoon,  Crawford  was  taken  to  a spot  where  a stake  had 
been  set  in  the  ground,  and  a fire  kindled  about  seven  feet  away. 
Around  were  nearly  a hundred  Indians,  mostly  squaws  and  boys. 
Girty,  Pipe,  Wingenund,  and  a British  officer  in  disguise 
were  near.  Knight  was  present,  tied  and  guarded,  but  lived 
to  detail  these  particulars.  Crawford  was  stripped,  his  hands 
bound  by  a rope,  fastened  to  the  stake  and  to  nis  wrists,  with 
play  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  walk  around  the  post,  or  sit 
down.  He  then  asked,  after  they  had  beat  him,  if  they  intend- 
ed to  burn  him,  and  being  answered  that  they  did,  he  remarked 
that  he  would  bear  it  patiently.  Pipe  then  made  a speech  to  the 
Indians  who  took  their  guns  and  shot  powder  into  Crawford’s 
flesh  from  his  feet  to  his  neck.  They  then  cut  off  his  ears,  and 
thrust  burning  sticks  into  his  body.  The  squaws  putting  burn- 
ing faggots  upon  his  feet,  so  that  he  literally  walked  on  fire. 


In  his  pain  he  called  on  Girty  to  shoot  him,  but  Girty  replied 
laughingly  that  he  had  no  gun.  Heck .welder savs  that  trawford 
also  called  on  Wingenund  to  save  him,  but  the  chief  replied 
that  the  King  of  England,  if  on  the  ground,  could  not  save  him 
Being  almost  dead  he  fell  on  his  stomach,  when  he  was  scalped 
and  a squaw  put  coals  on  his  head;  then  he  raised  upon  his 
feet  again,  and  began  to  walk  around.  Knight  was  then  taken 
away,  but  the  next  morning  he  was  marched  by  the  spot,  and 
told  by  his  Indian  guard  to  look  at  his  “big  captain,”  which  he 
did,  and  saw  only  his  charred  bones  in  the  ashes,  around  which 
the  Indians  had  danced  all  night,  wildlv  singing  the  sealnsonj 
of  “ Aw-oh-aw-oh-aw-oh.”  ® 

Col.  Crawford’s  nephew  and  son-in-law,  who  were  also  cap. 
tured,  were  executed  at  the  Shawanese  town.  His  son  John 
escaped  and  returned  home. 

ESCAPE  OF  DR.  KNIGHT. 

Knight  was  taken  in  charge  by  a Delaware  chief,  who  was  to 
uard  the  Doctor  to  a Shawanese  town,  more  than  a day's  travel 
istant.  Before  starting  Knight  was  painted  black,  which  meant 
that  he  was  to  suffer  torture.  The  Indian  was  mounted  on  a 
splendid  steed,  while  Knight  was  compelled  to  plod  along  in 
front  of  him  on  foot. 

When  evening  came  on  they  halted  for  the  night  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Kenton,  Hardin  county,  having  made  considerable 
more  than  half  t he  journey.  The  Indian  bound  the  Doctor 
and  then  ordered  him  to  lie  down  and  sleep,  which  he  pretended 
to  do,  but  kept  awake  nearly  the  whole  night,  watching  for  the 
savage  to  go  to  sleep,  so  he  could  make  an  effort  to  escape.  The 
chief,  however,  did  not  sleep  a wink,  hut  closely  eved  his  pris- 
oner, evidently  suspecting  the  Doctor’s  intention.  'Early  in  the 
morning  the  Indian  untied  Knight,  and  then  devoted  himself 
stirring  up  the  fire,  preparatory  to  cooking  some  breakfast. 
While  at  this,  and  with  his  back  toward  him,  the  Doctor  picked 
up  a stick  of  wood  that  lay  with  one  end  in  the  fire,  ana  with 
it  struck  the  Indian  a blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  which  felled 
him  to  the  ground,  and,  when  in  the  act  of  drawing  back  to 
strike  another  blow,  the  Indian  scrambled  off  on  his  hands  and 
knees  until  out  of  reach  of  Knight,  and  then  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  ran  off  into  the  forest.  Knight  then  snatched  up  the 
Indian’s  gun  and  aimed  to  shoot  him,  but,  in  the  excitement, 
broke  the  lock  in  cocking  it.  He  then  followed  some  distance, 
when  he  gave  up  the  chase  and  returned  to  the  camping  ground, 
and,  gathering  up  the  blanket,  moccasins,  and  ammunition 
which  belonged  to  the  chief,  started  on  his  way  for  Fort  Pitt. 

He  traveled  on  all  that  day  and  night,  stopping  at  intervals 
to  rest,  and  until  the  following  evening,  when  ne  was  compelled 
to  halt  from  fatigue  and  hunger.  The  next  morning  he  threw 
away  the  gun,  since  he  was  unable  to  repair  it. 

His  course  continued  eastward  througn  the  present  counties 
of  Hardin,  Crawford,  Richland,  Wayne  and  Tuscarawas  to  the 
Tuscarawas  river,  which  he  reached  at  a point  a short  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  what  is  known  as  Conotten  creek  (some- 
times called  One  Leg),  where  he  rested  and  refreshed  himself 
with  various  kinds  of  berries  which  he  found  in  abundance  in 
the  bottoms  along  the  river. 

From  the  Tuscarawas  he  kept  a course  almost  due  east,  avoid- 
ing all  trails  and  open  ground,  and  arrived  at  the  Ohio  river 
below  Fort  McIntosh.  From  here  he  followed  up  the  river  to 
Fort  Pitt,  at  which  place  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  July,  three 
weeks  after  making  his  escape. 

ESCAPE  OF  JOHN  SLOVER. 

“John  Slover.  who  had  been  a prisoner  among  the  Indians 
and  was  one  of  the  pilots  of  the  army,  was  also  taken  prisoner, 
to  one  of  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Scioto.  After  being  there 
a few  day’s  and  as  he  thought,  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  a council 
of  the  chiefs  was  held  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  Slover 
should  be  burned.  The  fires  were  kindled  and  he  was  blackened 
and  tied  to  a stake,  in  an  uncovered  end  of  the  council  house. 
Just  about  as  they  were  commencing  the  torture,  there  came  on 
suddenly,  a heavy  thunder  gust  with  a great  fall  of  rain  which 
put  out  the  fires.  After  the  rain  was  over  the  Indians  con- 
cluded that  it  was  then  too  late  to  commence  and  finish  the 
torture  that  day,  and  therefore  postponed  it  till  the  next  day. 
Slover  was  then  loosed  from  the  stake,  conducted  to  an  empty 
house,  to  a log  to  which  he  was  fastened  with  a buffalo  tug 
fastened  around  his  neck,  his  arms  were  pinioned  behind  him 
with  a cord.  Until  late  in  the  night  the  Indians  sat  up  smok- 
ing and  talking.  They  frequently  asked  Slover  how  he  wo 
like  to  eat  fire  the  next  day.  At  length  one  of  them  *ftl  ,.?•* 
and  went  to  sleep,  the  other  continued  smoking  and  talxi  g 
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with  Slover.  Sometime  after  midnight,  he  also  laid  down  and 
went  to  sleep.  Slover  then  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  get  loose 
if  possible,  and  soon  extricated  one  of  his  hands  from  the  cord 
ana  then  fell  to  work  with  the  tug  round  his  neck,  but  without 
effect.  He  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  these  efforts,  when 
one  of  the  Indians  got  up  and  smoked  his  pipe  awhile.  During 
this  time  Slover  kept  very  still  for  fear  of  an  examination. 
The  Indian  lying  down,  the  prisoner  renewed  his  efforts,  but 
for  some  time  without  effect.  He  resigned  himself  to  his  fate, 
after  resting  for  awhile,  he  resolved  to  make  another  and  a last 
effort,  and  as  he  related,  put  his  hand  to  the  tug,  and  without 
difficulty  slipped  it  over  his  head.  The  day  was  just  then 
breaking.  He  sprang  over  a fence  into  a cornfield,  but  had 
proceeded  but  a little  distance  in  the  field,  before  he  came  across 
a- squaw  and  several  children,  lying  asleep  under  a mulberry 
tree.  He  then  changed  his  course  for  part  of  the  commons  of 
the  town,  on  which  he  saw  some  horses  feeding.  Passing  over 
the  fence  from  the  field,  he  found  a piece  of  an  old  quilt.  This 
he  took  with  him.  It  was  the  only  covering  he  had.  He  then 
untied  the  cord  from  the  other  arm,  which  by  this  time  was 
very  much  swollen.  Having  selected,  as  he  thought,  the  best 
horse  on  the  commons,  he  tied  the  cord  to  his  lower  jaw,  mount- 
ed him  and  rode  off  at  full  speed.  The  horse  gave  out  about  10 
o’clock,  so  he  had  to  leave  him.  He  then  traveled  on  foot  with  a 
stick  in  one  hand;  with  which  he  put  up  the  weeds  behind 
him,  for  fear  of  being  tracked  by  the  Indians.  In  the  other 
hand  he  carried  a bunch  of  bushes  to  brush  the  gnats  and  mos- 
quitoes from  his  naked  body.  Being  perfectly  acquainted  w’ith 
the  route  he  reached  the  river  Ohio  in  a short  time,  almost 
famished  with  hunger  and  exhausted  with  fatigue.” 


A BALLAD  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  following  quaint  old  ballad,  illustrative  of  the  songs  of 
the  olden  time,  contains  a very  fair  account  of  the  Crawford 
campaign.  Much  of  the  early  history  of  this  region  might  be 
obtained  from  the  verses  and  songs  of  the  pioneers,  but  unfor- 
tunately, many  of  them  have  entirely  disappeared  and  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  antiquarian.  The  following  is  from  an 
admirable  collection  of  these  ballads  entitled  “South  Western 
Pennsylvania  in  Song  and  Story ; ” compiled  and  published  by 
Frank  Cowen,  Esq.,  of  Greensburgh,  Pa. 


CRAWFORD’S  DEFEAT. 


Come  all  you  good  peop'e  wherever  you  be. 

Pray  draw  near  awhile  and  listen  to  me ; 

A story  I’ll  tell  you  which  happened  of  late, 
Concerning  brave  Crawford’s  most  cruel  defeat. 

A bold  hearted  company,  as  we  do  hear. 

Equipped  themselves,  being  all  volunteer ; 

Their  number  four  hundred  and  eighty  and  nine; 

To  take  the  Sandusky  town  was  their  design. 

In  seventeen  hundred  eighty  and  two, 

The  twenty-sixth  of  May,  I tell  unto  you, 

They  crossed  the  Ohio,  as  I understand. 

Where  brave  Colonel  Crawford,  he  gave  the  command. 

With  courage  undaunted  away  they  did  steer, 
Through  the  Indian  country  without  dread  or  fear, 
Where  Nicholson,  Slover,  and  Jonathan  Zane 
Conducted  them  to  the  Sandusky  plain. 

Now  brave  Colonel  Crawford,  an  officer  bold, 

On  the  fifth  day  of  June  did  the  Indians  behold 
On  the  plains  of  Sandusky ; at  three  the  same  day, 
Both  armies  did  meet  in  battle  array. 

The  Indians  on  horseback  -Girtygave  the  command — 
On  the  side  of  the  plains,  they  bold’y  did  stand ; 

Our  men  like  brave  heroes  upon  them  did  fire, 

Until  backward  the  Indians  were  forced  to  retire. 

Our  rifles  did  rattle  and  bullets  did  fly ; 

And  some  of  our  men  on  the  ground  there  did  lie; 
And  some  being  wounded,  to  comrades,  they  said, 

“ Fight  on,  brother  soldiers,  and  be  not  dismayed ! ” 

Then  brave  Colonel  Williamson,  as  I understand, 

He  wanted  two  hundred  men  at  his  command  : 

If  the  same  had  been  granted.  I make  no  great  doubt, 
But  he  soon  would  have  put  the  proud  Indians  to  rout. 

For  this  brave  commander,  like  a hero  so  bold, 
Behaved  with  courage,  like  David  of  old, 

Who  with  the  Philistiens  he  used  to  war, 

And  returned  safe  home  without  receiving  a scar. 


There  was  brave  Major  Brinton,  the  first  in  command. 

In  the  front  of  the  battle  he  boldly  did  stand ; 

With  courage  and  conduct,  his  part  did  maintain. 
Though  bullets  like  hail  in  great  showers  they  came. 

And  as  this  brave  hero  was  giving  command, 

The  rifle  balls  rattled  on  every  hand, 

He  received  a bull,  but  his  life  did  not  yield; 

He  remained  with  the  wounded  men  out  on  the  field. 

Brave  Biggs  and  brave  Ogle  received  each  a ball : 

On  the  [Jains  of  Pandusky,  it  was  their  lot  to  fall; 

And  not  these  alone,  but  several  men 
Had  the  honor  to  die  on  the  Sandusky  plain. 

There  was  brave  Captain  Munn  like  a hero  of  old, 
Likewise  Captain  Boss,  who  was  another  as  bold, 

Received  each  a ball,  but  did  not  expire, 

Though  into  the  camp  they  were  forced  to  retire. 

There  was  brave  Captain  Hogland,  I must  not  go  past: 

He  fought  out  and  bravely,  while  the  battle  did  last, 

And  on  the  retreat  to  a flie  did  go — 

What  became  of  him  after,  we  never  did  know. 

There  was  Ensign  McMasters,  another  as  brave ; 

He  fought  many  battles  his  country  to  save ; 

On  the  plains  of  Sandusky,  he  received  a wound — 

Not  being  able  to  go,  he  was  left  on  the  ground. 

There  were  Sherrard  and  Rogers  with  Pauli  of  renown: 
They  marched  with  Crawford  to  the  Sandusky  town, 
Where  they  bravely  did  fight  till  the  battle  was  done, 
And  without  a scar  they  returned  safe  home. 

Our  officers  all  so  bravely  did  fight, 

And  likewise  our  men,  two  days  and  a night, 

Until  a reinforcement  of  Indians  there  came. 

Which  caused  us  to  leave  the  Sandusky  plain. 

Then  said  our  commander,  "Since  we  have  lost  ground — 
Bv  superior  numbers  they  do  us  surround— 

\\Vll  gather  the  wounded  men,  and  let  us  save 
All  that's  able  to  go,  and  the  rest  we  must  leave.” 

There  was  brave  Colonel  Crawford  upon  the  retreat, 
Likewise  Major  Harrison  and  brave  Doctor  Knight, 

With  Slover,  the  pilot,  and  several  men, 

Were  unfortunately  taken  on  the  Sandusky  plain. 

Well,  now  they  have  taken  these  men  of  renown, 

And  dragged  them  away  to  the  Sandusky  town, 

And  there  in  their  council  condemned  for  to  be 
Burnt  at  the  stake  by  cruel  Girtv. 

Like  young  Diaboliana,  they  this  act  did  pursue, 

And  Girty,  the  head  of  this  infernal  crew— 

This  renegade  whiteman  was  a stander-by, 

While  there  in  the  fire  their  bodies  did  fry. 

The  scalps  from  their  heads  while  alive  they  did  tear; 
Their  bodies  with  red-hot  irons  they  did  sear; 

They  bravely  expired  without  ever  a groan, 

Which  might  melt  the  heart  that  was  harder  than  stone 

After  our  heroes  were  burnt  at  the  stake, 

Brave  Knight  and  brave  Slover,  they  make  their  escape ; 
And  with  Heaven's  assistance,  they  brought  us  the  news, 
So  none  need  the  truth  of  these  tidings  refuse. 

Now,  from  East  unto  West,  let  it  be  understood — 

Let  every  one  arise  to  revenge  Crawford's  blood, 

And  likewise  the  blood  of  these  men  of  renown. 

That  were  taken  and  burnt  at  the  Sandusky  town. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


INDIAN  PURSUIT  OF  FUGITIVES  FROM  THE  CRAWFORD  EXPEDI- 
TION— ADVENTURE  OF  LEWIS  WETZEL. 

tti 

fN  the  confusion  of  the  retreat  many  individual  members  of 
Crawford’s  ill-fated  expedition  became  separated  from  their 
fellows,  and  had  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  the 
settlements  alone.  Of  these  some  were  overtaken  by  flying 
arties  of  Indians,  who  followed  their  trail,  and  were  carried 
ack  captive  to  suffer  the  rigors  of  savage  barbarity;  others  were 
killed  on  the  way;  the  rest  successfully  made  their  way  home 
to  the  border. 

Among  the  fugitives  that  came  to  Wheeling  was  a man  named 
Thomas  Mills,  a resident  of  that  vicinity.  In  his  eagerness  to 
escape  he  had  traveled  continuously,  and,  riding  his  horse  very 
fast,  was  finally  forced  to  abandon  him  near  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  and  traverse  the  rest  of 
the  way  on  foot. 

Arriving  at  Wheeling,  and  anxious  to  recover  his  horse,  he 
prevailed  upon  Lewis  Wetzel  to  go  back  with  him  in  searen  of 
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the  animal.  Fully  satisfied  that  the  savages  would  follow  up  the 
fugitives  to  the  border,  Wetzel  advised  him  of  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  of  encountering  them,  and  warned  him  “to  pre- 
pare for  fighting.”  They  pursued  their  journey,  however,  until 
they  came  to  the  Indian  Springs,  about  two  miles  from  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  on  the  Wheeling  road,  when  they  were  suddenly  met  bv  a 
party  of  about  forty  Indians  in  pursuit  of  stragglers  from  the 
expedition.  Each  party  discovered  the  other  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. With  his  usual  celerity  of  movement  and  quick  appre- 
hension of  the  situation,  Wetzel  fired  instantly,  and,  seeing  an 
Indian  fall,  wheeled  and  ran.  At  the  return  fire  of  the  Indians, 
Mills  was  wounded  in  the  heel,  and  soon  overtaken  and  killed. 
Immediately  on  the  discharge  of  Wetzel's  rifle  and  his  flight, 
four  Indians,  knowing  his  gun  to  be  empty,  singled  out,  dropped 
their  guns,  and  started  in  swift  pursuit,  expecting,  doubtless, 
to  speedily  overtake  and  capture  or  tomahawk  him.  But  they 
reckoned  without  their  host,  for  Wetzel  had,  by  practice,  ac- 
quired the  art  of  loading  his  gun  as  he  ran,  and  did  not  seem 
to  care  how  near  the  savages  came,  now  that  he  was  out  of  reach 
of  the  rifles  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  Accordingly  he  kept  some 
distance  ahead  of  his  pursuers  while  reloading  his  gun,  and 
then,  relaxing  his  speed  until  the  foremost  Indian  had  got 
within  ten  or  twelve  steps  of  him,  he  wheeled,  shot  him  dead, 
and  again  took  to  flight.  He  had  now  to  exert  his  speed  to 
keep  in  advance  of  the  savages  until  he  should  again  load. 
When  this  was  accomplished  and  he  turned  to  fire,  the  second 
Indian  was  near  enough  to  catch  hold  of  the  gun,  when,  as 
Wetzel  expressed  it,  “thnj  had  a srnre  wring.”  He  finally  got  1 
the  muzzle  to  the  breast  of  his  antagonist  and  killed  him  also. 

By  this  time  both  pursuers  and  pursued  were  much  jaded, 
and,  although  Wetzel  had  now  a better  opportunity  of  loading 
quickly,  yet  the  two  remaining  savages,  taught  prudence  by 
the  fate  of  their  companions,  would  spring  behind  trees  when- 
ever he  made  a movement  of  turning  towards  them.  Coming 
to  a more  open  piece  of  ground  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  fire 
upon  one  of  them  who  had  taken  refuge  behind  a sapling  too 
small  to  conceal  his  body.  The  ball  fractured  his  thigh  and 
produced  death.  The  remaining  Indian,  instead  of  pressing 
upon  Wetzel,  uttered  a shrill  yell  and,  exclaiming,  “No  catch 
’um;  gun  always  loaded,”  returned  to  his  party,  and  Wetzel 
reached  Wheeling  without  further  molestation. 

EXPOSURE  OF  TIIE  BORDER — DESIGNS  AGAINST  WHEELING  — INCUR- 
SION of  wyandot’s  and  fight  of  poe  and  big  foot — incur- 
sion ON  SHORT  CREEK  AND  KILLING  OF  MAJ.  SAM’L  mYoLLOCII. 

Like  the  unfortunate  defeat  of  Gen’l  Braddock,  one  serious 
result  of  the  disaster  to  Col.  Crawford's  Expedition  was  the  im- 
mediate exposure  of  the  border  to  the  incursions  and  attacks 
of  the  savages,  who  threatened  to  overrun  the  whole  country. 
Elated  with  their  success,  and  supposing  they  had  destroyed 
the  principal  protection  of  the  frontier,  furnished  by  the  army 
under  Crawford’s  command,  they  not  only  liarrassed  the  settle- 
ments by  frequent  raids  and  massacres,  but  almost  immediately 
projected  larger  expeditions  against  the  most  strongly  fortified 
settlements  that  were  thought  to  interpose  the  greatest  obstruc- 
tions to  driving  the  whites  entirely  from  the  border. 

After  the  escape  of  John  Slover  to  Wheeling,  who  was  one  of  the 
pilots  of  Crawford’s  ill-fated  expedition,  and  had  been  captured 
during  the  retreat,  and  carried  back  to  the  Indian  towns,  as 
heretofore  related,  he  gave  to  Gen’l  Irvine,  and  others,  an  ac- 
count of  the  designs  of  the  savages  in  prosecuting  hostilities 
against  the  frontier.  Hearing  their  deliberations  in  council, 
wliile  a captive,  and  understanding  their  language,  he  became 
possessed  of  their  plans,  and  his  timely  information  was  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Commander  of  the  Western  Department,  in 
enabling  him  to  anticipate  and  frustrate  their  designs.  Among 
other  things,  Slover  reported  that  in  their  council,  they  had 
determined  upon  two  expeditions,  one  of  which  was  designed 
against  Wheeling.  The  information  derived  from  this  and 
other  sources  to  the  same  effect,  kept  the  people  of  the  border 
on  the  look  out  constantly  for  the  savages,  and  every  little  band 
which  made  a foray,  was  immediately  pursued  and  driven  off 
by  the  whites  with  the  most  active  promptitude. 

Sometime  during  the  summer,  a partv  of  Wyandots,  consist- 
ing of  seven  warriors,  came  into  one  of  the  settlements  adjacent 
to  Wheeling,  killed  an  old  man,  robbed  his  cabin,  and  retreated 
with  the  spoils.  Their  presence  was  soon  discovered  by  scouts 
who  were  constantly  traversing  the  country,  and  a party  of 
eight  men  quickly  gathered,  and  started  in  pursuit.  Among 
the  party,  were  the  brothers  Adam  and  Andrew  Poe,  noted 
through  the  whole  border  for  their  activity,  undaunted  bravery 
and  skill  as  Indian  fighters.  Coming  on  their  trail,  they  were 


' first  overtaken  by  the  IWs  when  the  celebrated  encounter  oc- 
curred with  Big  Foot,  which  is  fully  narrated  in  our  account  of 

the  Poe's  in  a subsequent  chapter. 

On  the  doth  of  July,  the  inmates  of  Fort  Van  Metre,  on  Short- 
creek.  made  arrangements  bv  which  they  could  undertake  the 
performance  of  certain  field  labor,  necessary  to  the  production 
of  their  crops.  Accordingly,  the  commander  of  the  Fort,  Major 
Sam’l  McCulloch,  and  his  brother  John,  were  assigned  the  dan- 
gerous duty  of  reeonnoitering  the  river  paths,  to  ascertain  if 
I any  Indians  were  lurking  in  the  vicinity.  Following  the  path 
I along  the  south  hank  of  the  creek  until  near  its  junction  with 
the  Ohio,  and  then  along  the  river  to  Beach  bottom,  a distance 
of  three  miles,  and  perceiving  no  indication  of  an  enemv,  they 
i retraced  their  steps  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  a short  distance 
above  which,  they  ascended  a steep  and  rugged  eminence 
known  as  Girty's  point,  from  some  associations  with  the  not<> 
rious  renegade  of  that  name.  Not  thinking  of  any  immediate 
danger,  after  careful  inspection,  the  brothers  pursued  their 
course  towards  the  Fort,  following  the  elevated  ridge  rising 
abruptly  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  creek,  and  had  arrived 
at  the  termination  of  a deep  ravine,  which  made  up  from  the 
stream.  John  being  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  brother,  and 
riding  around  the  top  of  a tree — which  had  fallen  across  the 
way — when  a low,  half  suppressed  growl  from  a well  trained 
hunting  dog,  accompanying  them,  arrested  their  attention. 
Immediately  they  were  greeted  with  a volley  of  bullets  from  an 
invisible  foe.  On  reaching  the  path,  John  turned  tolookfor 
his  brother,  saw  him  falling  from  his  horse,  and  before  his  body 
reached  the  earth,  a stalwart  savage  sprang  from  his  covert, 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  in  hand,  with  which  to  complete 
the  bloody  tragedy  anil  secure  a trophy  of  victory.  While  the 
Indian  was  in  the  act  of  scalping  him,  the  younger  brother, 
with  frenzied  resolution, suddenly  wheeled  his  horse,  and,  amid 
a shower  of  halls,  elevating  his  rifle,  sent  the  swift  messenger 
of  death  to  the  heart  of  the  murderer,  who  sprang  into  the  air 
and  fell  dead.  He  quickly  turned  and  made  his  way  down  the 
ravine  to  the  Fort,  though  closely  pursued.  The  next  morning 
a party  from  the  Fort  went  to  recover  the  remains  of  their  belo- 
ved commander,  which  they  found  in  a mutilated  condition. 
After  scalping  their  victim,  they  hail  opened  him  andabstract- 
ed  his  heart,  influenced  doubtless,  by  that  species  of  hero-wor- 
ship, which  seems  inherent  in  their  nature.  Maj.  McColloclfs 
person  and  heroic  exploits,  were  well  known  to  them,  and  it 
is  reported  that  the  savages  said  afterwards,  that  they  ate  his 
j heart,  that  they  might  be  brave  and  strong  like  him. 

I The  Indians  composing  the  ambuscade  are  said  to  have  num- 
bered about  one  hundred,  and  were  cn  mule  to  attack  the  fort. 
While  this  fatal  rencontre  may  have  saved  the  lives  of  many 
' of  the  garrison,  it  inflicted  a severe  blow  on  them  in  the  loss 
of  their  commander,  who  was  their  pride  and  chief  dependence, 
a man  whose  noble  qualities  and  sterling  worth  endeared  him 
to  the  whole  border.  The  savages  immediately  decamped,  well 
knowing  that  pursuit  would  follow  and  the  enraged  settlers 
swarm  so  thickly  around  them  that  none  would  be  left  to  boast 
of  their  achievement.  The  remains  of  Major  McColloeh  were 
brought  in  and  interred  within  the  inclosure  of  Fort  Van  Metre 
in  the  presence  and  amid  the  tears  of  his  sorrowing  neighbors. 
To  this  day  his  name  is  a household  word  in  the  community 
where  he  lived  and  his  fate  lamented  as  that  of  a brave  and 
generous  soldier  meeting  an  untimely  death. 

STATE  OF  THE  GARRISON  AT  FORT  HENRY — EXPECTATION  OF  AN 
ATTACK  ON  WHEELING. 

The  garrison  at  Wheeling  had  been  frequently  changed  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  1782,  by  the  General  commanding  the  De- 
partment, anil  the  regular  troops  withdrawn  to  other  places,  as 
the  necessities  of  the  service  seemed  to  require.  On  the  first 
day  of  February  Lieut.  John  Hay  and  his  men  were  relieved  by 
a lieutenant,  sergeant,  and  fifteen  Washington  county  militia. 

On  the  5th  of  April  a meeting  of  the  different  county  lieu- 
tenants, and  one  field  officer  from  each  battalion  of  the  militia, 
within  the  Department,  was  held  at  Fort  Pitt  on  the  invitation 
of  General  Irvine,  to  receive  his  instructions  and  give  him  in- 
formation of  their  different  forts  and  defenses,  in  order  to  e 
prepared  for  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Indians  or  for  aggres- 
sive measures.  General  Irvine  informed  them  that  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  country  within  his  e- 
partment  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  a combination  ol  m 
regulars  and  the  militia;  that  from  the  extent  of  country  an 
the  limited  number  of  troops  which  could  be  spared  to  his 
partment  in  the  exigencies  of  the  general  service,  the  b° 
would  have  to  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  valor  ana  s 
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of  their  own  people,  but  he  would  aid  them  in  any  way  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  ability  to  make  good  the  defense  of  their  forts 
and  settlements.  He,  of  course,  would  maintain  the  general 
military  direction  and  control.  The  final  arrangement  was 
that  the  regular  troops  were  to  remain  at  Fort  Pitt  and  Fort 
McIntosh,  and  the  militia  were  to  patrol  the  frontiers  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Wheeling.  The  Lieutenants  of  Ohio  and  Monon- 
galia counties  bavin"  received  no  instructions  from  the  Execu- 
tive of  Virginia  to  call  out  the  militia  upon  Irvine’s  requisition 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Lieutenants  had,  it  was  agreed  to  have 
them  act  as  volunteers  until  that  authority  could  be  obtained. 

Reports  were  made  by  the  officers  of  the  condition  of  sup- 
plies of  the  different  forts,  stations,  and  block-houses,- and  of 
the  forces  which  could  be  rallied  to  their  defense. 

1 The  Washington  county  Lieutenant  and  militia  remained  at 
Fort  Henry  until  some  time  in  April,  when  they  were  relieved, 
and  the  fort  placed  in  charge  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane.  On  the 
22d  of  July  there  were  only  five  Ohio  county  militia  in  garri- 
son, and  shortly  afterwards  even  these  ceased  to  occupy  the  for- 
tress as  a regularly  employed  force,  but  took  their  place  among 
the  other  citizens  liable  to  military  duty  when  the  emergency 
should  arise  calling  them  to  action. 

The  State  of  Virginia  furnished  at  different  times  an  ample 
supply  of  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  fort,  but  when  Col. 
Zane  took  command  his  first  care  was  to  replenish  the  stock  in 
view  of  the  probable  necessity  of  its  use  at  any  time,  if  the 
expected  inroad  of  the  savages  should  occur.  lie  accordingly 
made  an  immediate  application  to  General  Irvine  for  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  powder,  and  received  directions  to  draw  the 
quantity  desired  from  a lot  which  had  just  been  forwarded  to 
Mingo  bottom  for  Col.  Marshall,  of  Washington  county.  On 
applying  to  that  functionary  it  was  ascertained  that  the  powder 
had  been  received  and  was  already  distributed  to  the  militia. 
This  made  necessary  the  following 

REQUISITION  OF  COL.  ZANE  ON  GEN.  IRVINE  FOR  POWDER. 

“ Wheeling,  July  22,  1782. 

“Sir:  I applied  to  Colonel  Marshall  for  powder  to  furnish  this 
garrison  of  that  you  have  sent  to  Mingo  bottom.  He  tells  me 
it  is  already  issued  to  the  militia,  which  lays  us  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying  once  more  to  you  for  thirty  or  forty  pounds. 
Any  powder  you  may  now  furnish  for  the  use  of  this  garrison 
I will  undertake  to  account  for  and  replace  if  not  burnt  at  the 
enemy. 

“Five  militia  are  all  the  strength  we  have  at  present,  except 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  A few  Indians  have  been  view- 
ing our  garrison  yesterday  and  have  returned  on  their  back 
track,  in  consequence  of  which,  we  may  shortly  expect  an  at- 
tack. If  any  aid  can  be  afforded,  it  will  be  very  acceptable;  if 
it  cannot,  we  mean  , to  support  the  place  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

I am,  with  due  respect,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

“ Ebenezer  Zane. 

“William  Irvine,  Brigadier  General,  Commanding  Western 
Department,  Fort  Pitt.” 

The  occasional  presence  of  several  Indians  in  frontier  towns 
was  not  so  rare  an  occurrence  as  to  call  for  the  special  mention 
made  bv  Col.  Zane,  but  their  inspection  of  the  fort  and  garrison 
and  perhaps  some  suspicious  actions,  as  well  as  the  general  im- 
pression prevailing  of  the  plans  of  the  savages  put  the  wary 
Colonel  on  his  guard.  Doubtless  it  was  these  apprehensions  of 
mischief  and  the  precautionary  measures  adopted  in  conse- 
quence, that  really  prevented,  in  the  end,  a surprise  of  the  set- 
tlement such  as  occurred  in  1777. 

INDIAN  COUNCIL  AT  CHILLICOTllE. 

Up  to  this  time  in  the  current  year  (1782)  the  border  settle- 
ments had  only  suffered  from  the  desultory  attacks  of  several 
bands  of  savages,  such  as  had  been  accustomed  to  commit 
depredations  on  the  border  for  years  past.  No  large  bodies  of 
Indians  had  crossed  the  river  threatening  the  destruction  of 
the  forts,  which  were  the  refuge  and  defence  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  this  immunity  from  attack  was  not  of  long  duration. 

In  August  a grand  council  was  held  at  Chillicothe  in  which 
the  Wyandots,  Shawanese,Mingoes,  Pottowatamies,  and  various 

other  tribes  were  represented.  Simon  Girty,  and McKee, 

the  white  renegades  also  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  It  is 
said  the  council  was  convened  to  determine  the  course  of  the 
tribes  in  view  of  the  probable  close  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  surrender  of  Cornwal- 
lis had  now  become  known  to  them  and  its  probable  effect  in 


bringing  a conclusion  to  the  war.  In  this  event,  they  were  to 
expect  that  Virginia  would  immediately  bring  all  her  power  to 
crush  the  tribes  which  had  harrassed  her  border  and  murdered 
her  people  all  through  the  war. 

Simon  Girty,  it  is  claimed  used  all  of  his  exertions  at  this 
meeting  to  secure  a continuance  of  the  war,  reciting  to  them 
their  wrongs,  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  the  value  of 
Kentucky  as  a huntihg  ground,  the  necessity  of  combining 
their  strength  to  regain  possession  of  their  lands  and  prevent 
the  final  loss  of  their  homes  and  means  of  living,  and  extinc- 
tion as  a people.  His  speech  was  well  received  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  continue  the  war. 

Immediately  on  the  close  of  the  council  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors arranged  for  two  armies,  one  of  six  hundred  to  operate 
against  Kentucky,  the  other  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  to 
act  against  North  Western  Virginia.  Both  were  amply  sup- 
plied with  the  munitions  of  war. 

Towards  the  last  of  August  the  warriors  which  were  to  ope- 
rate against  Kentucky,  appeared  before  Bryant’s  Station,  south 
of  Licking  river,  under  command  of  Simon  Girty.  The  final 
discomfiture  of  this  force  at  Bryant’s  Station  and  the  subse- 
quent disaster  at  Blue  Lick,  it  is  not  proposed  to  narrate  in  de- 
tail here,  but  were  brave  and  gallant  struggles  against  largely 
superior  numbers. 

The  other  army,  designed  to  operate  against  North  Western 
Virginia,  for  a time  delayed  their  purpose  and  did  not  set  out 
on  the  march  until  subsequent  to  the  Kentucky  expedition. 
On  the  march  the  question  arose  as  to  what  part  of  the  country 
they  should  invade  and  so  serious  became  their  divisions  that 
many  warriors  had  concluded  to  abandon  the  expedition  and  re- 
turn home,  when  messengers  arrived  with  accounts  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  army  in  Kentucky,  which  changed  their  deter- 
mination and  they  proceeded  hastily  towards  Wheeling. 

SIEGE  OF  FORT  HENRY,  SEPTEMBER  llTH,  1782. 

About  three  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  11th 
day  of  September,  John  Lynn,  a celebrated  spy  of  the  border, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  watching  the  paths  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  leading  toward  the  settlement,  discovered  a large  force  of 
Indians,  marching  with  great  expedition  for  Wheeling.  He 
hastened  immediately  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  danger 
impending  over  them,  swimming  the  river  and  reaching  the 
village  but  a little  while  before  the  savage  army  made  its  ap- 
pearance. In  the  absence  of  a regular  garrison  the  defence  of 
the  fort  had  been  entrusted  to  the  militia  residing  in  or  near 
the  village  and  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  sought  security 
within  its  walls,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane  in 
command  of  the  post. 

Immediately  despatching  Capt.  Boggs  as  an  express  mes- 
senger to  warn  the  neighboring  settlements  and  solicit  relief 
and  reinforcements  for  their  slender  garrison,  Col.  Zane  directed 
the  settlors  to  repair  at  once  to  the  fort,  the  command  of  which 
was  confided  to  his  brother  Col.  Silas  Zane. 

Col.  Ebenezer  Zane  retired  into  his  own  dwelling,  which  he 
had  built  for  purposes  of  defence  as  well  as  for  a residence.  It 
stood  at  right  angles  with  the  fort,  distant  some  sixty  yards  to 
the  southeast,  and  was  in  structure  a regular  block-house, 
pierced  with  loop-holes  for  musketry.  “ It  contained  the  mili- 
tary stores  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  Government  of 
Virginia,  and  the  military  authorities  of  the  Department,  and 
as  it  was  admirably  situated  as  an  outpost  from  which  to  annoy 
the  savages,  in  their  onsets,  he  resolved  on  maintaining  pos- 
session of  it,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  fort,  as  for 
the  preservation  of  the  ammunition.  Andrew  Scott,  George 
Greer,  Mr.  Zane,  Molly  Scott  and  Miss  McColloch,  were  all  who 
remained  with  him.  The  kitchen  adjoining,  was  occupied 
by  Sam,  a negro  belonging  to  Col.  Zane,  and  Kate  his  wife.”* 

So  short  was  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  alarm  by 
Lynn  and  the  appearance  of  the  Indians,  that  only  those  who 
were  immediately  present,  were  able  to  retire  into  the  fort. 
Capt.  Boggs  informed  Col.  Marshall,  at  Washington,  that  he 
heard  the  firing  before  he  was  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town 
on  his  mission  for  relief. 

The  hurry  consequently,  did  not  permit  the  bringing  in  of 
any  of  the  neighboring  inhabitants  to  augment  the  garrison, 
and  when  the  attack  began,  there  were  not  more  than  twenty 
effective  men  within  its  walls,  to  oppose  the  assaults  of  the  be- 
sieging host. 

Scarcely  were  the  people  of  the  village  gathered  within  the 
fortress  before  the  savages  appeared.  Finaing,  from  the  move- 
ments about  the  fort,  that  intelligence  of  its  approach  had  been 

•Wither*. 
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received,  and  that  a surprise  or  ambuscade  was  impossible,  the 
army  marched  boldly  and  quickly  forward.  As  they  came  in 
eight  of  the  garrison,  the  red  uniforms  of  the  British  soldiers 
were  quickly  discerned  in  the  van,  while  amid  the  ranks  of  the 
dusky  warriors  who  followed,  and  tossing  to  and  fro  in  the 
evening  breeze,  was  seen  the  proud  and  historic  banner  of  Brit- 
ain, victorious  on  so  many  honorable  fields  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope, but  now  lending  the  sanction  of  its  presence  to  the  bar- 
barous and  cruel  warfare  of  the  savage. 

The  besieging  host  numbered  forty  British  soldiers,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Pratt,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  Indian 
warriors,  commanded  by  George  Girty.  They  quickly  formed 
their  lines  of  investment  around  the  [garrison,  and,  advancing 
their  colors,  made  a demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  This 
was  promptly  refused,  and  the  refusal  emphasized  by  the  firing 
of  several  shots  at  their  standard  by  order  of  Silas  Zane. 

The  Indians  immediately  opened  fire  upon  the  fort  and  rush- 
ed forward  to  the  assault  with  great  impetuosity.  They  were 
met  by  a brisk  and  well  directed  fire  from  the  garrison  and 
house,  which  soon  drove  them  back  in  confusion.  Rallying 
their  hosts,  they  again  rushed  forward  and  were  again  repulsed. 

Both  the  fort  and  the  house  were  well  supplied  with  arms, 
and  the  great  exertions  of  the  women,  in  molding  bullets,  load- 
ing guns  and  handing  them  to  the  men,  enabled  them  to  fire 
so  rapidly,  yet  effectively,  as  to  supply  in  some  measure  their 
lack  in  numbers  and  cause  the  savages  to  recoil  from  every 
charge.  The  fort  had  also  a small  cannon,  mounted  as  a swivel 
gun,  which  was  a very  efficient  aid  in  repelling  their  attacks. 
The  enemy,  it  is  said,  at  first  took  it  to  be  a wooden  dummy 
intended  to  deceive  them  into  keeping  a respectful  distance, 
but  when  the  swivel  sent  its  messengers  of  death  so  swiftly 
into  their  ranks  they  were  confounded  and  dismayed.  At  the 
very  first  shot  Capt.  Pratt  called  to  his  men  to  stand  clear,  say- 
ing he  had  heard  cannon  before,  and  this  was  no  make-believe 


anair. 

The  fire  from  the  house  of  Col.  Zane  had  also  been  very  gall- 
ing. It  occupied  just  the  position  to  afford  the  greatest  service 
to  the  beleaguered  garrison,  as,  at  every  attempt  to  assault  or 
storm  the  fort,  the  enemy  were  met  with  a hot  enfilading  fire 
which  was  peculiarly  destructive  and  demoralizing  to  the  as- 
sailants. 

Taught  prudence  by  the  severe  reception  they  met  with  in 
the  assault,  the  savages  retired  back  toward  the  base  of  the 
hill,  where,  under  the  protection  of  the  forest,  they  maintained 
a constant  fire  upon  the  fort  until  darkness  intervened,  when 
it  ceased,  and  the  garrison  was  left  for  a short  time  undis- 
turbed. 

So  severely,  however,  had  they  suffered  from  the  fire  poured 
upon  them  from  Col.  Zane’s  house  that  they  determined  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  the  darkness  to'set  it  afire  and  destroy  it. 
“For  this  purpose,  when  all  was  quietness  and  silence,  a savage 
with  a firebrand  in  his  hand,  crawling  to  the  kitchen,  and 
raising  himself  from  the  ground,  waving  the  torch  to  and  fro 
to  rekindle  its  flame,  and  about  to  apply  it  to  the  building,  re- 
ceived a shot  which  forced  him  to  let  fall  the  engine  of  destruc- 
tion and  hobble  howling  away.  The  vigilance  of  Sam  had 
detected  him  in  time  to  thwart  his  purpose.” 

Little  repose  had  the  anxious  garrison  that  night.  Aside 
from  the  constant  vigilance  necessary  to  prevent  any  attempt 
of  the  cunning  savages  to  scale  or  undermine  the  pickets  and 
penetrate  the  enclosure,  they  were  called  upon  actively  to  resist 
their  impetuous  attacks  through  the  night,  made  doubly  diffi- 
cult by  the  surrounding  darkness. 

Their  fear  of  the  cannon  and  the  severe  reception  they  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  little  garrison  and  the  few  men  sta- 
tioned in  Col.  Zane’s  house,  in  their  first  onslaught,  made  the 
leaders  chary  of  again  risking  a direct  assault  in  daytime. 
About  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  however,  under  cover  of  the 
thick  darkness,  they  made  a furious  assault  on  the  pickets  to 
capture  the  place  by  storm.  Swarming  up  to  the  gates,  and 
filling  the  night  with  their  fearful  and  hideous  yells,  they 
rushea  hard  upon  the  pallisades,  expecting,  through  the  breach, 
to  massacre  tne  brave  and  gallant  defenders  of  the  fortress. 
But  their  purpose  failed  of  success.  The  pickets  resisted  the 
attempt  to  break  them  down,  and  the  rapid  and  well-directed 
fire  from  the  garrison  and  house  caused  them  to  beat  a speedy 
retreat  before  they  were  able  to  batter  the  walls  of  the  stockade. 
Two  other  attempts  were  made  to  effect  an  entrance  by  storm 
during  the  night,  the  gallant  defenders  keeping  to  their  guns, 
and  the  noble  women  discharging  all  the  duties  of  soldiers 
with  the  spirit  and  alacrity  of  true  heroines  the  whole  night 

^When  daylight  returned  the  savages  were  still  found  sur- 


rounding the  fort,  and  although  they  delayeda  renewal  of  their 
attacks  it  was  evident  that  they  had  not  yet  given  up  their  at- 
tempts for  its  reduction.  Indeed  it  was  apparent  that  thev 
were  engaged  in  some  preparations  on  which  they  placed  great 
hopes. 

About  eight  o'clock  a man  was  observed  stealing  towards  the 
fort,  when  a woman  named  House  seized  a gun  and  wounded 
him  severely.  He  proved  to  be  a negro  seeking  to  desert  from 
the  enemy,  and  being  near  the  gate  his  cries  and  entreaties  in- 
duced  his' admission,  although  he  was  strictly  guarded  lest  he 
might  prove  to  be  a spy.  He  gave  full  information  of  the  force 
of  the  enemy  and  their  intentions  so  far  as  known. 

When  the"  firing  of  the  preceding  day  had  subsided  a small 
boat  proceeding  from  Fort  ritt  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  with 
cannon  balls  for  the  use  of  the  troops  there,  put  to  shore  at 
Wheeling.  It  does  not  appear,  but  is  most  likely  that  the  boat 
was  stopped  in  her  progress  by  a fire  from  the  Indian  pickets 
who  were  set  to  watch  and  cut  offany  attempts  to  succor  or  rein- 
force the  garrison,  and  the  person  in  charge  of  her  naturally 
sought  to  effect  his  landing  where  he  could  seek  safety  in  the 
fortress. 

He  proved  to  be  a man  named  Daniel  Sullivan,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  the  fortress  and  gaining  admission  into  it, 
although  the  savages  gave  him  a hard  chase  and  wounded 
him  severely  in  the  foot.  The  boat  of  course  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  and  they  determined  at  once  to  use  the 
balls  to  destroy  the  fortress.  Accordingly  they  procured  a hol- 
low log,  suiting  the  bail  as  near  as  possible,  and  bound  it 
closely  and  heavily  with  chains  obtained  from  the  blacksmith's 
shop  in  the  village,  wedging  it  tightly,  and  fancied  they  had  a 
cannon  which  would  deal  death  an3  destruction  upon  their 
foes.  This  they  loaded  heavily  and  pointing  it  at  the  fort,  ap- 

S lied  the  match.  A fearful  explosion  followed,  but  instead  of 
estroying  their  enemies  as  expected,  it  was  only  the  occasion 
of  disaster  to  themselves.  Their  cannon  had  burst— pieces 
flew  in  every  direction — several  were  killed,  many  wounded 
and  all  dismayed  by  the  event. 

“ Recovering  from  the  shock,  and  furious  with  rage  and  dis- 
appointment, they  returned  to  the  charge,  pressing  up  to  the 
assault  with  the  madness  of  despair.  But  they  were  received 
with  a fire  so  constant  and  deadly  that  they  were  again  forced 
to  retire,  and,  as  it  proved,  most  opportunely  for  the  garrison. 

When  Lynn  gave  the  alarm  that  an  Inilian  army  was  ap- 
proaching, the  fort  having  been  for  some  time  unoccupied  bva 
garrison,  and  Col.  Zane’s  house  being  used  as  a magazine,  those 
who  had  retired  into  the  fortress  had  to  take  with  them  a sup- 
ply of  ammunition  for  its  defence.  The  supply  of  powder, 
deemed  ample  at  the  time,  by  reason  of  the  long  continuance 
of  the  savages,  and  the  repeated  endeavors  made  by  them  to 
storm  the  fort,  was  now  almost  entirely  exhausted,  a few  loads 
only  remaining.  In  this  emergency,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
plenish their  stock  from  the  abundance  of  that  article  in  Col. 
Zane’s  house. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  last  assault,  apprized  of  its  in- 
security and  aware  of  the  danger  which  would  inevitably  ensue, 
should  the  savages,  after  being  again  driven  backj  return  to 
the  assault  before  a fresh  supply  could  be  obtained,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  one  of  their  fleetest  men  should  endeavor  to  reach 
the  house,  obtain  a keg  and  return  with  it  to  the  fort.  It  was 
an  enterprise  full  of  danger,  but  many  of  the  chivalric  spirits 
then  pent  up  within  the  fortress,  were  willing  to  encounter 
them  all. 

Among  those  who  volunteered  to  go  on  this  enterprise,  was 
Elizabeth,  the  younger  sister  of  Col.  Zane.  She  was  then 
young,  active  and  athletic  ; with  precipitancy  to  dare  danger 
and  fortitude  to  sustain  her  in  the  midst  of  it.  Disdaining  to 
weigh  the  hazard  of  her  own  life  against  the  risk  of  that  of 
others,  when  told  that  a man  would  encounter  less  danger  bv 
reason  of  his  greater  fleetness,  she  replied  : “And  should  he  fall, 

his  loss  will  he  more  severely  felt.  You  have  not  one  naan  to 
spare  ; a woman  will  not  be  missed  in  the  defence  of  the  fort. 
Her  services  were  accepted.  Divesting  herself  of  some  of  her 
garments,  as  tending  to  impede  her  progress,  she  stood  prepared 
for  the  hazardous  adventure  ; and  when  the  gate  was  opened 
she  bounded  forth  with  the  buoyancy  of  hope,  and  in  the  confi- 
dence of  success.  Wrapt  in  amazement  the  Indians  beheld  net 
spring  forward,  and  only  exclaiming,  “ a squaw,  a squaw,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  interrupt  her  progress.  Arrived  at  t e 
door  sne  proclaimed  her  embassy.  Col.  Zane  fastened  a tarn 
cloth  around  her  waist,  and  emptying  into  it  a keg  of  pow  er, 
again  she  ventured  forth.  The  Indians  were  no  longer  P*88'1'®; 
Ball  after  ball  passed  whizzing  and  innocuous  by.  Shereacn 
the  gate  and  entered  the  fort  in  safety.  This  heroine  had 
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recently  returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  she  had  received 
her  education,  and  was  totally  unused  to  such  scenes  as  were 
daily  exhibited  on  the  frontier.”* 

“ The  pages  of  history  may  furnish  a parallel  to  the  noble 
exploit  of  Elizabeth  Zane,  but  an  instance  of  greater  self-devo- 
tion is  not  to  be  found  anywhere.”f 

“Another  instance  of  heroic  daring  deserves  to  be  recorded 
here.  When  intelligence  of  the  investiture  of  Wheeling  by 
the  savages  reached  Shepherd  fort,  a party  was  immediately 
detached  from  it  to  try  and  gain  admission  into  the  besieged 
fortress,  and  aid  in  its  defence.  Upon  arriving  in  view,  it  was 
found  that  the  attempt  would  be  hopeless  and  unavailing ; and 
the  detachment  consequently  proposed  to  return.  Francis 
Duke,  son-in-law  to  Col.  Shepherd,  was  unwilling  to  turn  his 
back  upon  a people  straightened  as  he  knew  the  besieged  must 
be,  ana  declared  nis  intention  of  endeavoring  to  reach  the  fort, 
that  he  might  contribute  to  its  defence.  It  was  useless  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  attempt ; he  knew  its  danger,  but  he  also 
knew  their  weakness,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  rode 
briskly  forward,  calling  aloud,  “open  the  gate,  open  the  gate.” 
He  was  seen  from  the  fort,  and  the  gate  was  loosed  for  his  ad- 
mission; but  he  did  not  live  to  reach  it.  Pierced  by  the  bullets 
of  the  savages,  he  fell,  to  the  regret  of  all.” 

He  perished  untimely,  but  with  a noble  daring  which  de- 
served a better  fate.  Let  his  name  be  forever  preserved  in  the 
annals  of  the  border  as  one  of  the  choice  and  heroic  spirits  who 
yielded  their  lives  in  its  defence. 

The  Indians  still  maintained  the  siege  by  keeping  up  a con- 
tinual fire  the  whole  day,  with  scarcely  an  intermission. 
Whenever  a tree,  or  log,  or  bush  could  shelter  a savage  within 
gunshot  of  the  fort,  they  were  to  be  found  firing  at  every  aper- 
ture likely  to  conceal  a foe.  They  seemed  to  have  a special 
spite  at  the  elevated  tower  called  the  sentry  box,  and  directed 
frequent  shots  towards  it.  Elizabeth  Zane,  who  occupied  one 
of  these  boxes  with  her  brother  Jonathan,  and  a man  named  Sal- 
ter, to  load  their  rifles,  frequently  told  in  subsequent  years  how 
she  would  have  to  stop  in  her  work,  to  pull  out  the  splinters 
torn  off  the  white  oak  logs  by  the  bullets  of  the  savages,  and 
driven  into  the  fie  sh. 

About  ten  o’clock  that  night,  the  enemy  made  another  fierce 
attempt  to  carry  the  works  by  storm,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
They  were  driven  back  in  a bloody  repulse,  bv  the  sharp  firing 
of  the  garrison  and  the  few  brave  men  in  Col.  Zane’s  house. 
It  was  their  last  effort,  and  despairing  of  success,  they  determin- 
ed to  raise  the  siege.  Leaving  one  hundred  men  to  scour  and 
lay  waste  the  country,  the  remainder  of  the  army,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th,  retreated  across  the  Ohio  and  encamped  at  the 
Indian  spring,  five  miles  from  the  river.  Their  loss  in  the  va- 
rious assaults  upon  the  fort  and  in  the  siege  could  not  be  as- 
certained, but  was  doubtless  very  considerable.  Of  the  garrison 
none  were  killed  and  but  two  wounded— the  heroic  Francis  Duke 
being  the  only  white  man  killed  during  the  siege  belonging  to 
the  county.  It  is  impossible  to  over  estimate  the  brave  and 
gallant  manner  in  which  the  defense  was  conducted.  The  men 
and  women  who  stood  to  their  posts  for  nearly  two  days  and 
nights  with  scarcely  an  intermission,  fighting  against  fearful 
odds,  and  the  skill  of  British  officers  and  soldiers,  combined 
with  the  cunning  and  impetuosity  of  the  savages,  deserve  the 
highest  encomiums.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  siege  was 
the  most  prolonged,  and  the  besieging  hosts  the  largest  and 
most  formidable  which  attacked  the  North  Western  frontier 
during  the  revolution,  the  steady  manner  in  which  they  were 
constantly  driven  back  in  bloody  repulse  by  such  a feeble  force, 
should  excite  the  greatest  admiration. 

Where  every  one  did  their  part  so  nobly  it  might  seem  in- 
vidious to  specially  designate  those  who  contributed  most 
prominently  to  this  happy  result,  though  some  early  writers  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  “to  the  caution  and  good  conduct  of 
those  few  brave  individuals  who  occupied  Col.  Zane’s  house,  its 
preservation  is  mainly  attributed.” 

This  siege  was  in  reality  the  last  battle  of  the  revolution, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  last  shot  fired  by  a British  soldier  in 
that  war  was  fired  at  old  Fort  Henry  in  Wheeling. 

The  next  day  (14th)  after  ascertaining  their  losses,  Col.  Zane 
immediately  sent  an  express  with  his  report  of  the  military 
operations  at  the  siege,  which  is  herewith  appended. 

COL.  zane’s  MILITARY  REPORT  OF  THE  SIEGE  TO  GEN.  IRVINE. 

Wheeling,  14th  September,  1782. 

“Sir:  On  the  evening  of  the  11th  instant  a body  of  the 
enemy  appeared  in  sight  of  our  garison.  They  immediately 

* Withers— Appendix  A.  fMdClernan. 


formed  their  lines  around  the  garrison,  paraded  British  colors, 
and  demanded  the  fort  to  be  surrendered,  which  was  refused. 
About  twelve  o'clock  at  night  they  rushed  hard  on  the  pickets, 
in  order  to  storm,  but  were  repulsed.  They  made  two  other  at- 
tempts to  storm,  before  day,  to  no  purpose. 

About  eight  o’clock  next  morning,  there  came  a negro  from 
them  to  us,  and  informed  us  that  their  force  consisted  of  a 
British  Captain  and  forty  regular  soldiers,  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty  Indians.  The  enemy  kept  a continual  fire  the  whole 
day.  About  ten  o’clock  at  night  they  made  a fourth  attempt 
to  storm,  to  no  better  purpose  than  the  former.  The  enemy 
continued  around  the  garrison  till  the  morning  of  the  13th  in- 
stant, when  they  disappeared.  Our  loss  is  none.  Daniel  Sul- 
livan, who  arrived  here  in  the  first  of  the  action  is  wounded  in 
the  foot. 

I believe  they  have  driven  the  greatest  part  of  our  stock 
away  and  might,  I think,  be  soon  overtaken. 

I am,  with  due  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ebenezer  Zane. 

To  William  Irvine,  Brigadier  General,  Commanding  West- 
ern Department,  Fort  Pitt. 

In  this  connection  the  following  letters  from  the  Lieutenant 
of  Washington  county,  giving  the  commanding  General  the 
intelligence  of  the  attack  received  by  express  from  Wheeling, 
are  here  inserted. 


LETTER  FROM  JAMES  MARSHALL,  LIEUTENANT  OF  WASHINGTON 
CO.,  PA.,  TO  GENERAL  IRVINE. 


Thursday,  September  12, 1782. 


Dear  Sir:  “ By  an  express  this  moment  arrived  from  Wheel- 
ing, I have  received  the  following  intelligence,  namely:  That  a 
large  trail,  by  supposition  about  two  hundred  Indians,  was  dis- 
covered yesterday  about  three  o’clock  near  to  that  place.  Capt. 
Boggs,  who  brought  the  account,  says  that  when  he  had  left 
the  fort  about  one  mile  and  a half  he  heard  the  swivel  at  Wheel- 
ing fired  and  one  rifle.  He  further  says  that  Ebenezer  McCul- 
loch, from  Van  Meter’s  fort,  on  his  way  to  Wheeling,  got  within 
one  half  a mile  of  the  place  shortly  after  Boggs  left  it,  where 
he  was  alarmed  by  hearing  a heavy  and  constant  fire  about  the 
fort,  and  makes  no  doubt  the  fort  was  then  attacked.  * * 

* * * * * I am,  etc., 

“James  Marshall. 


“Gen’l  Irvine, 

“ Fort  Pitt.” 


LETTER  FROM  JAMES  MARSHALL,  LIEUTENANT  OF  WASHINGTON 
COUNTY,  PA.,  TO  GENERAL  IRVINE* 


“Sunday  Morning,  September  15,  1782. 

“Dear  Sir:  You  may  depend  upon  it  as  matter  of  fact  that 
a large  party  of  Indians  are  now  in  our  county.  Last  night  I 
saw  two  deserters  who  made  their  escape  from  Wheeling  in 
time  of  the  action,  and  they  say  the  enemy  consists  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  Indians  and  forty  rangers,  the  latter 
commanded  by  a British  officer;  that  they  attacked  Wheeling 
fort  on  Wednesday  night,  and  continued  the  attack  until 
Thursday  night,  at  which  time  the  deserters  left  them.  That 
fort,  they  say,  was  the  principal  object  of  the  enemy;  but  it 
appears,  both  from  their  account  and  the  enemy’s  advancing 
into  the  country,  that  they  have  despaired  of  taking  it.  * * 

* * * * Excuse  haste;  from, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

“James  Marshall. 


“Gen’l  Irvine, 

“Fort  Pitt.” 


APPENDIX  A. 

THE  POWDER  EXPLOIT. 

The  narrative  of  this  incident  given  in  the  text  was  the  un- 
questioned and  accepted  history  of  that  event,  for  the  period  of 
sixty-seven  years  immediately  following.  It  was  currently  re- 
lated in  the  society  and  neighborhood  where  the  occurrence 
transpired,  by  different  persons  claiming  to  have  been  eye  wit- 
nesses; was  early  and  widely  published  in  newspapers  and 

oTheae  letters  are  found  In  tha  ■■  Washlngton-Irrine  " collection.  Th.  original  mum- 
•eript  Is  In  tha  hands  at  0.  W.  Batterfleld,  Esq.,  to  whom  wa  ara  Indabtad  for  a oopy  and 
other  Important  tarots. 
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local  histories  during  the  lifetime,  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
many  of  the  actors  in  the  siege,  and  without  contradiction  or 
question  so  far  as  any  record  appears,  but  with  universal  credit; 
and  it  remains  to-day  in  the  family  traditions  of  most  of  those 
who  are  known  to  have  been  present  in  the  fort  at  the  time,  as 
the  only  correct  account.  In  1849,  however,  Mrs.  Lydia  Oruger, 
then  a venerable  woman  of  .84  years,  made  a statement,  giving 
a different  version  of  this  incident  and  naming  another  person 
as  the  heroine.  As  Mrs.  Cruger's  statement  was  unsupported 
by  any  corroborative  evidence  whatever,  was  made  many  years 
after  every  one  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  event  was 
dead,  and  when  she  herself  was  in  extreme  old  age,  it  can,  of 


course  effect  nothing.  But  in  order  that  our  readers  may  be 
put  in  possession  of  such  data  as  still  remains,  and  form  tneir 
own  judgment  in  the  premises,  we  append  below  all  the  infor- 
mation we  have  been  able  to  gather  about  it. 


Several  of  the  documents  having  a bearing  on  this  matter, 
have  never  before  been  published.  They  have  been  secured  by 
us  from  the  military  papers  of  Brig.  Gen’l  Irvine,  then  (1782) 
in  command  of  the  Western  Department,  after  an  earnest  and 
protracted  effort  to  procure  everything  reliable,  which  could 
throw  light  upon  the  subject.  Others  of  our  documents  are  ta- 
ken from  an  article  published  in  the  Wheeling  Daily  Intelli- 
gencer, by  Mr.  W.  C.  Brockunier. 

DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE. 

1.  The  letter  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane  to  Gen’l  Irvine,  July  22<1, 
1782,  published  on  page  125,  wherein  he  makes  application  for 
powder  for  the  fort,  and  undertakes  to  berome  personally  responsible 
for  it,  that  none  of  it  should  be  used  except  what  was  “ burnt  at 
the  enemy,”  which  would  imply  that  he  took  it  into  his  own 
keeping. 

2.  The  letter  of  Col.  Zane  to  Gen’l  Irvine,  Sept.  14th,  1782, 
page  127,  giving  his  report  of  the  siege,  showing  at  that  date 
he  still  remained  in  command  of  the  fort. 

3d.  The  letter  of  Col.  Marshall,  Lieut,  of  Washington  County, 
to  Gen’l  Irvine,  dated  Sept.  12th,  1782,  mentions  the  arrival  of 
Capt.  Boggs  as  “Express  Messenger”  from  Wheeling,  and  that 
he  heard  the  guns  before  he  was  a mile  and  a half  out  of  town. 

THE  EARLIEST  NARRATIVES  OF  THE  EVENT 

it  will  be  obvious  to  all  minds,  if  published  in  the  life  time  of 
the  actors  in  the  event,  and  in  their  vicinity,  possess  opportu- 
nities of  presenting  a correct  narrative,  which  subsequent  ac- 
counts do  not  have.  Their  sources  of  information  are  more 
ample,  the  events  are  fresher  in  their  memory,  and  opportu- 
nities for  correction,  or  criticism,  or  protest  by  interested  par- 
ties, are  such  as  must  secure  a very  great  degree  of  accuracy. 
Several  of  these  accounts  filling  the  prescribed  conditions  we 
append  below.  The  first  in  order  is  the 

ACCOUNT  FROM  THE  CALDWELLS  IN  1797. 

In  1797,  Meshack  Browning  then  employed  by  Mr.  John 
Caldwell,  of  Wheeling,  received  from  him  and  his  daughter 
Nancy,  accounts  of  various  incidents  in  the  Indian  wars  about 
Wheeling,  some  of  which  he  subsequently  published  in  a nar- 
rative of  his  own  adventures.  As  he  left  Wheeling  in  1798, 
and,  living  in  the  mountain  wilderness,  the  rest  of  his  life, 
never  saw  any  published  accounts  of  these  events,  his  relation 
of  them,  derived  from  eye-witnesses  within  a very  few  years  of 
their  occurrence,  have  a special  value. 

After  detailing  how  her  father  and  mother  and  herself  were 
compelled  to  leave  their  place  on  Caldwell’s  run  and  go  “up  to 
the  town  fort”  for  protection,  etc.,  she  tells  of  the  incident  of 
the  powder,  saying:  “The  powder  becoming  scarce  it  was  pro- 
posed that  some  one  should  run  for  a supply,  and  among  the 
volunteers  for  that  dangerous  journey  was  a sister  of  Col.  Zane’s, 
who  said  she  would  go.  This,  however,  was  objected  to,  and 
the  young  men  insisted  on  going  themselves.  But  she  was 
firm  in  her  purpose,  and  replied  that  the  loss  of  a woman  would 
be  less  felt  than  the  loss  of  a man.  And  pinning  up  her 
dress  to  let  her  feet  have  fair  play  in  the  race,  off  she  went. 
But  the  Indians  astonished  at  the  sight,  did  not  fire  a single 
shot  at  her.  Soon  she  had  secured  plenty  of  powder  in  a slim 
belt  round  her  waist  and  off  she  bounded  again.  But  the  enemy, 
seeing  her  returning,  suspected  some  mischief,  and  fired  a volley 
of  balls  after  her;  all  of  which  missed  her,  and  she  reached  her 
destination  in  safety,  with  plenty  of  powder  to  carry  through 
the  siege.” 

It  wnl  be  observed  that  this  account  was  given  about  fifteen 
years  after  the  event. 


One  of  the  earliest  published  narratives  of  this  episode  is  the 
following 

ACCOUNT  FROM  THE  SCIOTO  GAZETTE,  NOVEMBER,  1802, 

which  we  take  from  a little  paper  then  published  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio.  The  article  is  entitled  “Brave  Women  of  Our 
Frontier .” 

“A  Philadelphia  paper  has  recently  published  a full  account 
of  the  attack  on  the  fort  at  Wheeling  in  the  fall  of  1782,  from 
which  we  extract  an  incident  if hirh  ue  have  repeatedly  heard  rt- 
lated,  one  of  our  in  formants  beina  an  eye  witness.  It  is  only  one  of 
the  many  which  will  be  handed  down  to  tine  future  historian, 
of  the  noble  deeds  and  feats  of  daring  the  heroines  of  our 
frontier  have  performed. 

“ When  the  alarm  was  given  by  a ranger  that  the  Indians 
were  coming,  the  fort  having  for  some  time  been  unoccupied 
by  a garrison,  and  Colonel  Zane’s  house,  which  stood  near  it, 
having  been  used  for  a magazine,  those  who  retired  into  the  fort 
had  to  take  with  them  a supply  of  ammunition  for  its  defense. 
The  powder  became  exhausted  by  reason  of  the  long  siege.  In 
this  emergency  it  became  necessary  to  renew  the  stock  from 
the  abundant  store  in  Zane’s  house.  Accordingly  it  was  pro- 
posed that  one  of  the  fleetest  men  should  endeavor  to  reach  the 
house,  obtain  the  powder,  and  return  to  the  fort.  Col.  Zane's 
sister  was  in  the  fort  and  at  once  volunteered  to  bring  the  pow- 
der. .She  was  young,  active  and  athletic,  with  courage  to  dare 
anvthing.  On  being  told  that  one  of  the  men  would  run  less 
risk  b v reason  of  his  fleetness,  she  replied,  ‘ Should  he  fall  the 
loss  will  be  more  severely  felt ; you  have  no  men  to  spare,  and 
a woman  will  not  he  missed  in  defending  the  fort.’  She  was 
then  told  to  go,  and  divesting  herself  of  some  heavy  clothing, 
started  out  through  the  gate  like  a deer.  The  sight' so  amazed 
the  savages  that  they  cried,’  ‘ squaw,'  ‘squaw,'  and  not  a shot 
was  tired  at  her.  Arriving  at  the  house,  Colonel  Zane  fastened 
a cloth  about  her  waist,  and  poured  into  it  a quantity  of  pow- 
der, when  she  again  ventured  out.  The  Indians  now  discover- 
ed the  object  of  the  1 squaw,’  and  bullet  after  bullet  whizzed 
past  her  head.  She  reached  the  fort  in  safety,  although  a bullet 
hole  was  found  in  her  dress.  The  powder  enabled  the  brave 
little  hand  to  hold  out  against  the  besiegers,  who  were  at  last 
compelled  to  retire  without  having  accomplished  their  object.1'’ 

“ Itt/W  <'h roub  les  of  Border  Warfare"  contains,  it  is  believed, 
the  first  published  account,  in  book  form,  of  the  two  sieges  of 
Fort  Henrv  and  the  events  connected  therewith.  So  far,  at 
least,  as  the  “ Powder  Exploit”  is  concerned,  all  the  parties,  in 
any  way  interested  in  the  correct  narrative  of  that  episodeof 
one  of  the  sieges,  were  living  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
and  for  several  years  afterward.  At  that  date  Elizabeth  Zane, 
Mrs.  Cruger,  Molly  Scott  and  many  other  inmates  of  the  fort, 
who  were  witnesses  of  the  exploit,  were  all  living  in  Wheeling 
or  its  immediate  vicinity.  From  the  fact  that  names  are  given, 
and  their  location  and  duties  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  it  can  be 
safely  inferred  that  these  facts  were  gathered  from  the  parties 
themselves.  The  publication  must  have  been  generally  known 
as,  it  is  understood,  it  excited  much  interest,  and,  in  some  cases, 
was  used  as  a reading  book  in  schools. 

The  author,  Col.  Alexander  S.  Withers,  belonged  to  the  Vir- 
ginia family  of  that  name,  of  which  the  present  United  States 
Senator  Withers,  of  Virginia,  is  a distinguished  member.  He 
came  West  to  write  the  history  of  the  western  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  spent  several  years  gathering  materials.  Subsequent 
historians  have  drawn  their  most  important  data  from  him. 
His  work  shows  him  to  have  been  a careful,  industrious,  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  historian,  while  his  style,  and  espe- 
cially his  long  introduction  to  the  work,  exhibits  the  culture 
of  a fine  classical  scholar  and  a well  informed  man. 

The  following  is  from 

withers’  account: 

“On  the  first  of  September  (1782)  John  Lynn  (a  celebrated 
spy,  and  the  same  who  had  been  with  Capt.  Foreman  at  the 
time  of  the  fatal  ambuscade  at  Grave  creek)  being  engaged  in 
watching  the  warriors’  paths,  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  discov- 
ered the  Indians  marching  with  great  expedition  for  II  heeling, 
and  hastened  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  danger  which  was 
threatening  them,  swam  the  river,  and  reached  the  village  but 
a little  while  before  the  savage  army  made  its  appearance. 
fort  was  at  this  time  without  any  regular  garrison,  and  depended 
for  defence  exclusively  upon  the  exertions  of  those  who  sougnt 
security  within  its  walls.  The  brief  space  of  time  wbic 
elapsed  between  the  alarm  by  Lynn  and  the  arrival  of  the  n 
dians,  permitted  only  those  who  were  immediately  present 
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retire  into  it,  and  when  the  attack  was  begun  to  be  made  there 
were  not  within  its  pallisades  twenty  effective  men  to  oppose 
the  assault.  The  dwelling  house  of  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane,  stand- 
ing about  forty  vards  from  the  fort,  contained  the  military 
stores  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  as  it  was  admirably  situated  as  an  outpost  from 
which  to  annoy  the  savages  in  their  onsets,  lie  resolved  on 
maintaining  possession  of  it,  as  well  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
the  fort  as  for  the  preservation  of  the  ammunition.  Andrew 
Scott,  George  Green,  Mrs.  Zane,  Molly  Scott  and  Miss  McCul- 
loch were  all  who  remained  with  him.  The  kitchen,  adjoining, 
was  occupied  bv  Sam, a negro  belonging  to  Col.  Zane,  and  Kate, 
his  wife.  Col.  Silas  Zane  commanded  at  the  fort. 

When  Lynn  gave  the  alarm  that  an  Indian  army  was  ap- 
proaching, the  fort  having  been  for  some  time  unoccupied  by  a 
garrison,  and  Col.  Zane’s  house  being  used  as  a magazine,  those 
who  retired  into  the  fortress  had  to  take  with  them  a supply  of 
ammunition  for  its  defense.  The  supply  of  powder,  deemed 
ample  at  the  time,  by  reason  of  the  long  continuance  of  the 
savages,  and  the  repeated  endeavors  made  by  them  to  storm 
the  fort,  was  now  almost  entirely  exhausted,  a few  loads  only, 
remaining.  In  this  emergency,  it  became  necessary  to  replen- 
ish their  stock  from  the  abundance  of  that  article  in  Col.  Zane’s 
house.  During  the  continuance  of  the  last  assault,  apprized  of 
its  scarcity,  and  aware  of  the  danger  which  would  inevitably 
ensue,  should  the  savages,  after  being  driven  back,  return  to  the 
assault  before  a fresh  supply  of  powder  could  be  obtained,  it  was 
proposed  that  one  of  the  fleetest  men  should  endeavor  to  reach 
the  house,  obtain  a keg  and  return  with  it  to  the  fort. 

It  was  an  enterprise  full  of  dangers ; but  many  of  the  chival- 
ric  spirits,  then  pent  up  within  the  fortress  were  willing  to  en- 
counter them  all.  I 

Among  those  who  volunteered  to  go  on  this  emprise  was 
Elizabeth  Zane,  the  younger  sister  of  Col.  Zane.  She  was  then 
young,  active  and  athletic;  with  precipitancy  to  dare  danger,  \ 
and  fortitude  to  sustain  her  in  the-  midst  of  it.  Disdaining  to  ; 
weigh  the  hazard  of  her  own  life,  against  the  risk  of  that  of  1 
others,  when  told  that  a man  would  encounter  less  danger  by 
reason  of  his  greater  fleetness,  she  replied:  “And  should  he 

fall,  his  loss  will  he  more  severely  felt.”  Her  services  were  ac-  ' 
cepted.  Divesting  herself  of  some  of  her  garments,  as  tending  ! 
to  impede  her  progress,  she  stood  prepared  for  the  hazardous  ! 
adventure;  and  when  the  gate  was  opened,  she  bounded  forth 
with  the  buoyancy  of  hope,  and  in  the  confidence  of  success. 
Wrapt  in  amazement,  the  Indians  beheld  her  spring  forward, 
and  only  exclaiming  “a  squaw,  a squaw,”  no  attempt  was  made 
to  interrupt  her  progress.  Arrived  at  the  door,  she  proclaimed 
her  embassy.  Col.  Zane  fastened  a table  cloth  around  her  waist, 
and  emptying  into  it  a keg  of  powder,  again  she  ventured 
forth.  The  Indians  were  no  longer  passive.  Ball  after  ball 
passed  whizzing  and  innocuous  by.  She  reached  the  gate  and 
entered  the  fort  in  safetv.  j 

[In  a foot  note  he  adds:  “This  heroine  had  but  recently  re- 

turned from  Philadelphia,  where  she  had  received  her  educa-  | 
tion,  and  was  totally  unused  to  such  scenes  as  were  daily  ex-  j 
hibiting  on  the  frontier.  She  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  a , 
Mr.  McLaughlin,  and  he  dying,  married  a Mr.  Clark,  and  is  j 
yet  living  in  Ohio.]  I 

With  every  opportunity  for  correction  there  is  no  record  of  J 
any  dispute,  or  protest,  or  doubt  of  the  entire  accuracy  of  this 
narrative,  by  any  person  whatever,  either  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  or  subsequently  up  to  1849,  though  many  were  liv- 
ing, who  had  personal  or  traditionary  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

A number  of  years  afterwards  Col.  Geo.  S.  McKiernan  under- 
took the  task  of  gathering  materials  for  a new  history  of  the 
early  settlement  of  Wheeling,  and  independently  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  same  paths  sought  his  information  from  original 
sources.  From  it  we  extract  his  account  of  the  incident  show-  j 
ing  what  he  says  was  the  “unanimous”  testimony  of  “old 
pioneers,”  who  survived  until  that  date  (1832-1836): 

m’kiernan’s  account. 

“The  stock  of  gunpowder  in  the  fort  having  been  nearly  ex- 
hausted, it  was  determined  to  seize  the  favorable  opportunity 
offered  by  the  suspension  of  hostilities  to  send  for  a keg  of 
powder  which  was  known  to  be  in  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Zane, 
about  sixty  yards  from  the  gate  of  the  fort.  The  person  execut- 
ing the  service  would  necessarily  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of 
being  shot  down  by  the  Indians,  who  were  yet  sufficiently  near 
to  observe  everything  that  transpired  about  the  works.  The 
Colonel  explained  the  matter  to  his  men,  and  unwilling  to 
order  one  of  them  to  undertake  such  a desperate  enterprise,  in- 
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mured  whether  any  man  would  volunteer  for  the  service. 
Three  or  four  young  men  promptlv  stepped  forward  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  call.  The  Colonel  informed  them  that  the  weak 
state  of  the  garrison  would  not  justify  the  absence  of  more 
than  one  man,  and  that  it  was  for  themselves  to  decide  who 
that  person  should  be.  The  eagerness  felt  by  each  volunteerto 
undertake  the  honorable  mission  prevented  them  from  making 
the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  commandant,  and  so  much 
time  was  consumed  in  the  contention  that  fears  began  to  arise 
that  the  Indians  would  renew  the  attack  before  the  powder 
( could  be  procured.  At  this  crisis  a young  lady,  the  sister  of  Ebe- 
nezer and  Silas  Zane,  came  forward  and  desired  that  she  might 
be  permitted  to  execute  the  service.  This  proposition  seemed 
so  extravagant  that  it  met  with  a peremptory  refusal,  but  she 
instantly  renewed  her  petition  in  terms  of  redoubled  earnest- 
| ness,  and  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  Colonel  and  her  relatives 
failed  to  dissuade  her  from  her  heroic  purpose.  It  was  finally 
represented  to  her  that  either  of  the  young  men  on  account  of 
his  superior  fleetness  and  familiarity  with  scenes  of  danger 
would  he  more  likely  than  herself  to  do  the  work  successfully. 
She  replied  that  the  danger  which  would  attend  the  enterprise 
was  the  identical  reason  that  induced  her  to  offer  her  services, 
for,  as  the  garrison  was  very  weak,  no  soldier’s  life  should  be 
placed  in  needless  jeopardy,  and  that  if  she  were  to  fall  her  loss 
would  not  be  felt.  Her  petition  was  ultimately  granted,  and 
the  gate  opened  for  her  to  pass  out.  The  opening  of  the.'gate 
arrested  the  attention  of  several  Indians  who  were  straggling 
through  the  village.  It  was  noticed  that  their  eyes  were  upon 
her  as  she  crossed  the  open  space  to  reach  her  brother's  house; 
but  seized,  perhaps,  with  a sudden  freak  of  clemency,  or  believ- 
ing that  a woman’s  life  was  not  worth  a load  of  gunpowder,  or 
influenced  by  some  other  unexplained  motive,  they  permitted 
her  to  pass  without  molestation.  When  she  re-appeared  with 
the  powder  in  her  arms  the  Indians,  suspecting,  no  doubt,  the 
character  of  her  burden,  elevated  their  fire-locks  and  discharged 
a volley  at  her  as  she  swiftly  glided  towards  the  gate,  but  the 
balls  all  flew  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  fearless  girl  reached  the 
fort  in  safety  with  her  prize.  The  pages  of  history  may  fur- 
nish a parallel  to  the  noble  exploit  of  Elizabeth  Zane,  but  an 
instance  of  greater  self-devotion  and  moral  intrepidity  is  not  to 
be  found  anywhere.” 

Concerning  his  sources  of  information  for  the  foregoing 
sketch  Col.  McKiernan  wrote  under  date  of  August  28,  1876, 
the  following: 

m’kiernan’s  statement. 

“ I began  my  researches  in  1832.  The  persons  from  whom  I 
received  my  most  valuable  information  were  Mrs.  Shepherd 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Cruger),  Hugh  Mitchell,  Alexander  Mitchell, 
John  Brady,  John  Good,  Archibald  Woods,  Mrs.  Cresap,  of  Fish 
creek,  Joseph  Caldwell  and  others.  Of  these  persons  Mrs.  Cru- 
ger only  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  siege,  though  some 
of  the  individuals  named  were  boys  at  the  time.  They  had  all 
known  and  conversed  with  those  present  at  the  siege.  When 
I first  knew  Mrs.  Cruger  she  was  bright  and  sparkling  as  a 
young  woman.  In  her  later  days  her  memory  became  confused. 
She  assured  Mr.  Draper,  for  instance,  in  1846,  that  John  McCol- 
loeh  was  the  hero  of  the  leap  over  Wheeling  hill  instead  of 
his  brother  Sam.  This  was  worse  than  ridiculous,  for  Sam  was 
a famous  Indian  fighter  in  1777,  while  John  was  a mere  lad. 
From  the  interesting  nature  of  the  incident  of  carrying  the 
powder,  I made  it  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  my  interviews  with 
all  those  persons,  and  I am  quite  certain  that  Mrs.  Cruger  did 
not  attribute  the  powder  exploit  to  Molly  Scott  or  to  any  one 
but  Betsy  Zane,  neither  did  any  other  of  the  old  inhabitants. 
There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  in  my  mind  that  she  and 
not  Molly  Scott  was  the  heroine  of  the  pow’der  keg.  In  fact  I 
never  heard  any  of  the  old  pioneers  mention  the  name  of  Molly 
Scott.  They  were  unanimous  in  giving  the  honor  to  Miss 
Zane. 

“ Noah  and  Daniel  Zane  were  the  only  members  of  that  family, 
born  in  the  last  century,  who  survived  until  my  time.  The 
former  was  an  invalid,  unamiable  in  disposition  and  averse  to 
intrusion.  I never  felt  bold  enough  to  go  into  his  presence.  I 
talked  to  Daniel  Zane,  but  the  impression  now  on  my  mind  is 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Wheeling  was  not  com- 
prehensive. 

“ When  I prepared  my  sketch  for  publication  I had  an  abiding 
faith  in  its  truth,  and  nothing  has  since  occurred  to  weaken 
that  opinion.” 

As  corroborative  of  the  accounts  given  in  the  early  histories 
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of  this  event  and  cited  above,  we  append  the  following  state- 
ments : 

The  first  is 

THE  STATEMENT  OF  MOLLY  SCOTT’S  GRANDSON,  HER  FAVORITE 

AND  HEIR. 

Wheatland,  August,  1870. 
Mr.  W.  0.  Brockunicr,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.: 

Sir:  I have  no  hesitation  in  replying  to  the  inquiries  you 
make.  I am  the  oldest  surviving  descendant  of  Molly  Seott, 
somewhat  noted  as  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Wheeling.  I 
am  her  grandson — the  only  one  now  living.  Molly  died  near 
Wheeling  March  3,  1839,  aged  80  years.  My  relationship,  of 
course,  brought  me  into  almost  constant  association  with  her 
from  infancy  until  her  death,  and  I have  often  heard  her  toll 
incidents  connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  Wheeling, 
and  about  the  Indian  war  and  troubles,  and  many  reminis- 
cences of  the  principal  persons  of  the  settlement.  1 have 
heard  her  tell  frequently  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Henry. 
She  was  an  inmate  and  assisted  the  other  women  in  running 
bullets,  loading  guns,  and  such  other  employments  as  they 
were  able  to  do.  She  has  told  me,  and  in  my  presence,  many 
times,  about  the  exploit  of  Betsy  Zane  carrying  powder  in  her 
apron  from  Col.  Zane’s  dwelling  to  the  fort,  during  the  siege, 
and  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity  with  which  the  act  was 

fjerformed,  as  well  as  the  narrow  escape  she  had  from  the  bill- 
ets of  the  Indians.  She  always  told  me  the  same  story,  and 
never  gave  any  other  name  than  Elizabeth  or  Bets//  Zane , a*  she  railed 
her,  ae  the  one  who  carried  the  potcder.  She  never  claimed  the 
credit  for  herself,  and  there  w no  other  tradition  in  the  Scott  fam- 
ily. Elizabeth  Zane  was,  I believe,  the  sister  of  Col.  Ebenezer 
Zane,  the  original  founder  of  Wheeling.  This  is  about  all  the 
information  I can  give  you,  but  my  remembrance  is  clear  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  statement.  Yours, 

J.  F.  Scott. 

Also  the 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  YOST, 
a venerable  citizen  of  Belmont  county. 

“August,  1876. 

“I  knew  Molly  Scott  intimately.  Farmed  her  place  several 
years;  also  farmed  for  her  son,  Andy  Scott,  and  her  grandson, 
Jim  Scott.  I have  heard  her  tell  many  times  of  the  Indian 
wars  and  sieges  at  Wheeling.  She  toll  us  often  about  Betsy 
Zane  carrying  the  powder  to  the  fort  when  the  Indians  were 
besieging  it.  Molly  Scott  was  in  Col.  Zane's  house  and  saw 
Betsy  come  for  the  powder.  In  early  times  we  never  heard  the 
name  of  anybody  else  than  Betsy  Zane  connected  with  that 
event.  Molly  never  claimed  that  she  carried  the  powder  her- 
self. All  she  said  about  herself  was  ‘us  women  run  bullets  for 
the  men."  Molly  Scott’s  sister,  Nancy  Richards,  who  was  in 
the  fort,  told  me  the  same  thing. 

“Peter  Yost.” 


STATEMENT  OF  EBENEZER  CLARK,  THE  ONLY  SON  OF  ELIZABETH 

ZANE.  i 

July,  1877. 

“lam  the  son  of  Elizabeth  Zane,  and  the  only  member  of 
the  family  now  living — am  the  youngest  of  seven  children. 
******** 

“ I have  heard  my  mother  tell  the  story  of  the  Indian  wars, 
the  siege,  and  her  exploit  of  carrying  the  gunpowder,  a thou- 
sand times.  She  never  spoke  of  it  boastfully  or  as  a wonderful 
matter,  but  in  early  times  we  didn’t  have  newspapers  or  books,  ! 
and  on  long  winter  evenings  all  we  had  to  amuse  us  were  sto- 
ries of  the  early  settlers,  Indian  fights  and  escapes. 

When  my  mother  returned  from  Philadelphia  she  stayed  , 
with  her  brothers,  her  father  having  married  a second  time, 
And  not  very  happily.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  of  the  fort  at 
Wheeling  by  the  Indians  and  Tories  she  went  with  her  brothers, 
Silas  and  Jonathan,  into  the  fort,  indeed  all  the  settlers  rushed 
to  the  fort  for  protection  when  the  alarm  was  given.  It  was 
not  occupied  except  when  the  Indians  came  in.  Col.  Ebenezer 
Zane,  whose  house  was  about  sixty  yards  from  the  fort,  re- 
mained in  it  with  his  family  and  two  or  three  other  persons 
with  him  for  its  defence.  His  house  was  built  in  block  house 
form,  and  pierced  with  loopholes  through  which  they  could  fire. 

It  also  had  a large  magazine  in  which  the  ammunition  was 
stored.  From  its  position  they  commanded  the  approach  to 
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the  gateway  of  the  fort,  which  made  it  of  great  service  to  the 
garrison  when  the  besiegers  would  attempt  to  storm  the  fort 
Old  daddy  Sam,  a Guinea  negro  belonging  to  Col.  Zane,  was  a 
great  fighter,  and  was  with  Col.  Zane  in  the  house.  *’  * 

* * * * Silas  Zane  was  commander  of  the 

fort. 

When  the  demand  was  made  for  surrender,  and  promise  given 
of  British  protection,  the  answer  of  the  garrison  wasavolW 
of  bullets. 

The  firing  was  kept  up  all  day  and  occasionally  during  the 
night.  The  garrison  kept  awake  and  on  the  alert.  In  the 
morning  the  assault  was  resumed  and  the  firing  was  so  rapid 
that  it  became  evident  that  the  supply  of  powder  in  the  fort 
could  not  long  hold  out.  In  the  hurry  of  the  alarm  thevhad 
only  brought  a jiortion  of  the  powder  kept  stored  for  use  in  Col 
Zane’s  magazine.  Towards  noon  the  fire  slackened,  and  it  was 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  secure  more  powder  before 
the  assault  was  renewed.  In  the  consultation  which  took  place 
as  to  who  should  go  on  this  errand,  my  mother  offered  to  go. 
Saving,  “you  need  all  the  men  you  have  to  defend  the  fort.  If 
I go  and  am  killed  I will  not  be  missed  like  a man  and  there  is 
nobody  to  cry  for  me.  I'll  go  if  you  let  me.” 

When  consent  was  gained  she  stripped  herself  to  her  shift 
and  petticoat  so  she  could  run  fast,  ami  was  then  let  out  at  the 
gate.  As  siMin  as  she  appeared  the  Indians  seemed  taken  by 
surprise  and  exclaimed  - A Squaw!  “A  Squaw !”  but  never 
offen  d to  disturb  her.  When  she  reached  Col.  Zane's  they  tied 
a table-cloth  about  her  waist.  | mured  a keg  of  jtowder  in  and  she 
started  with  it  on  a run  to  the  fort.  When  the  Indians  saw  her 
returning  they  evidently  suspected  what  her  mission  was  and 
poured  in  a terrific  volley.  She  said  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
400  fired  at  once,  and  the  bullets  knocked  the  dust  into  her 
eyes  so  she  could  not  sec.  She  had  been  running  so  fast,  how- 
ever, that  they  missed  their  aim,  and  she  gained  the  gateway 
of  the  fort  without  a hurt. 

The  fort  had  only  about  sixteen  men.  My  mother  occupied 
the  sentry  box  with  her  brother  Jonathan  Zane  and  a man 
named  Salter,  and  loader!  their  guns.  This  position  was  the 
post  of  observation,  and  the  best  marksmen  and  those  having 
the  most  knowledge  of  the  Indian  modes  of  warfare  were  selected 
for  the  place.  Of  course  it  was  a prominent  mark  for  the  enemy, 
and  my  mother  said  she  would  frequently  have  to  stop  and  pick 
the  splinters  out  of  her  body,  which  the  bullets  would  split  off 
and  drive  into  her  flesh.  The  brave  and  determined  resistance 
of  the  garrison,  the  losses  of  the  Indians  and  reports  of  ap- 
proaching help  led  the  commander  to  break  the  siege  after 
three  days  and  nights  continuous  fighting,  watching  and 
anxiety. 

My  Grandmother  Clark  was  an  inmate  of  the  fort,  and  Ihave 
heard  her  give*  substantially  the  same  account  of  the  siege  and 
my  mother's  exploit. 

I knew  Molly  Scott  very  well.  She  never  claimed  that  she 
carried  the  powder.  Indeed,  no  such  claim  was  set  up  until 
very  recent  times  by  Mrs.  Cruger. 

I don't  know  what  motive  could  have  induced  Mrs.  Crugerto 
make  a statement  so  untrue  unless  it  was  jealousy.  My  mother 
was  a remarkable  handsome  woman,  retaining  her  good  looks 
even  in  her  old  age.  It  is  well  known  she  was  universally  ad- 
mired not  only  for  her  beauty,  but  she  was  very  bright,  smart 
and  witty.  She  was  as  plucky  and  high  spirited  a woman  as  ever 
lived — a swift  runner  and  a fearless  rider. 

Moses  Shepherd  at  one  time  was  engaged  to  marry  mv 
mother,  but  something  occurred  that  broke  the  match  off,  and 
although  he  afterward  married  Lydia  Boggs  it  is  well  known 
she  never  forgave  my  mother  her  g<xxi  looks  or  the  Colonels 
preference. 

Ebenezer  Clark. 

The  only  account  differing  in  any  respect  from  the  foregoing 
is  contained  in  the  following 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  LYDIA  S.  CRUC.ER: 

“The  undersigned  having  been  applied  to  for  a statement  of 
facts  respecting  the  memorable  achievement  at  the  attack  on 
Fort  Henry  (Wheeling)  in  September,  1782,  known  as  the  gui 
powder  exploit,  would  state  as  follows,  viz:  , , 

“On  Monday  aftfrnoon,  Septemer  11,  1872,  a body  of  a 
300  Indians,  and  50  British  soldiers,  composing  part  of  a 
pany  known  as  the  Queen’s  Rangers,  appeared  in  front  o 
fort  and  demanded  a surrender.  These  forces  were  comm 
respectively  by  the  white  renegade  Girty  and  Captain  w • • ; , 

“ The  demand  for  a surrender  was,  of  course,  not  co  p 
with,  and  the  attack  then  commenced. 
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“During  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  September  12,  the  enemy 
having  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  attack,  but  occupying 
a position  within  gunshot  of  the  fort,  those  within  the  stock- 
ade observed  a female  leave  the  residence  of  Colonel  Zane  and 
advance  with  rapid  movements  toward  the  fort.  She  made  for 
the  southern  gate,  as  it  was  less  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
The  gate  was  opened  immediately,  and  she  entered  in  safety. 
That  person  was  none  other  than  Mollie  Scott,  and  the  object  of 
her  mission  was  to  procure  powder  for  those  who  defended  the 
dwelling  of  Colonel  Zane.  The  undersigned  was  at  that  time 
in  her  seventeenth  year,  and  remembers  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  incident.  She  saw  Mollie  Scott  enter  the 
fort,  assisted  her  in  getting  the  powder  and  saw  her  leave,  and 
avers  most  positively  that  she,  and  she  alone,  accomplished  the 
feat  referred  to,  and  deserves  all  the  credit  that  mav  be  at- 
tached to  it. 

“The  ammunition  at  that  time  was  kept  in  the  store-house, 
adjoining  the  residence  of  my  father,  and  known  as  the  “Cap- 
tain’s house.”  Mv  father  (Captain  Boggs)  having  left  for  help 
on  the  commencement  of  the  attack ; and  I,  being  the  oldest 
child  under  the  paternal  roof,  was  directed  by  my  mother  to  go 
with  the  messenger  (Molly  Scott)  to  the  store-house,  and  give 
her  whatever  ammunition  she  needed.  This  the  undersigned 
did,  and  will  now  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
powder  was  given  to  Molly  Scott,  and  not  to  Elizabeth  Zane. 

“ The  undersigned  assisted  Molly  Scott  in  placing  the  powder  in  her 
apron,  and  to  this  she  is  willing  to  be  qualified  at  any  time. 

“Elizabeth  Zane,  for  whom  has  long  been  claimed  the  credit 
of  this  heroic  feat,  was  at  that  time  at  the  residence  of  her 
father,  near  the  present  town  of  Washington,  Pa. 

“At  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  the  achievement  was  not  con- 
sidered very  extraordinary.  Those  were  emphatically  times 
when  woman’s  heart  was  nerved  to  deeds  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
We  all  felt  it  was  then  ‘ to  do  or  die,’  and  the  undersigned  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  more  than  one  within  the  little  stock- 
ade at  Wheeling  would  have  accomplished  the  feat  with  as 
much  credit  as  the  one  whose  name  seems  destined  to  an  im- 
mortality in  border  warfare. 

“But  the  undersigned  does  not  wish  to  detract  from  the 
heroism  of  that  feat;  she  only  desires  to  correct  a gross  error — 
to  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  This  she  deems  impera- 
tive, that  the  truth  and  justice  of  history  may  be  maintained. 

“The  undersigned  disclaims  all  unkind  feeling  toward  any 
one,  in  relation  to  this  statement.  Elizabeth  Zane  was  one  of 
her  earliest  acquaintances,  whom  she  knew  to  be  a woman, 
brave,  generous  and  single-hearted. 

“Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  28th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1849. 

“Lydia  S.  C’ruc.er,  [Heal].” 

With  this  must  also  be  connected  her  statement  to  DeHass 
and  published  in  his  account,  that  her  father,  Captain  Boggs, 
was  commander  of  the  fort  at  this  time  and  had  charge  of  the 
stores;  which  should  explain  her  expression  about  occupying 
the  “Captain’s  house,”  and  herself,  as  the  oldest  child,  being 
delegated  to  get  the  powder,  but  which  is  shown  to  be  incor- 
rect by  the  documents  published  on  pages  125  and  127. 


APPENDIX  B. 

The  following  is  the  introduction  to  the  article  from  the 
Scioto  Gazette,  published  in  Appendix  A.  and  which,  as  it  has  no 
bearing  on  tne  question  there  discussed,  is  published  here, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  amusing  anecdote  it  contains: 

BRAVE  WOMEN  OF  OUR  FRONTIER. 

“ The  people  of  the  eastern  states  have  very  little  realization 
of  the  hardships  endured,  or  the  many  deeds  of  valor  that  have 
been  performed  by  the  noble  women  of  our  western  frontier. 
Should  the  many  incidents  be  gathered,  in  which  our  women 
have  rendered  effective  service  in  the  protection  of  their  homes 
and  children  from  the  attacks  of  ruthless  savages,  they  will 
fill  volumes  of  history.  Several  of  these  have  been  published, 
in  which  a woman  has  wielded  an  axe,  and  split  open  the  skull 
of  a savage,  with  the  intrepidity  and  the  skill  of  a veteran 
knight  in  the  days  of  feudalism. 

“On  the  13th  of  March,  1791,  when  the  Indians  had  killed 
Joseph  Rogers  within  a mile  of  Marietta,  and  pursued  his  com- 
panion, Edward  Henderson,  so  close  to  the  fort,  the  alarm  was 
quickly  spread  throughout  the  settlement.  Every  man’s  duty 


was  to  repair  to  his  post  with  his  rifle,  while  the  women  rushed 
to  the  block-house  with  the  children,  and  articles  of  value  that 
could  be  carried.  If  money  or  valuable  papers  were  in  the 
chest,  the  women  of  the  house  took  care  to  secure  them,  and 
rushed  to  the  fort  with  them  in  her  arms.  One  woman  carried 
her  bed  and  child,  another  a bundle  of  clothes,  another  a teapot, 
another  the  Bible,  and  so  on.  When  all  had  gathered  within 
the  block  house,  an  old  mother  was  missing.  A party  was  at 
once  sent  out  for  her,  who  found  her  busily  engaged  fixing 
up  things  in  her  house,  and  sweeping  the  floor.  She  told  them 
she  could  not  think  of  leaving  her  house,  ‘even  if  the  Indians 
, were  coming  to  scalp  her,’  until  all  was  rid  up  and  things  put 
in  their  place.  This  old  lady  had  seen  so  much  of  border  life, 
■ that  an  alarm  of  the  coming  of  the  Indians  had  ceased  to  fright- 
en her.” 

i 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


j NOTED  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  FRONTIER  SETTLE- 
MENT AND  EVENTS  OF  BORDER  WARFARE. 

i 

EBENEZER  ZANE. 

tS  no  little  interest  naturally  attaches  itself  in  this  locali- 
ty, to  the  life  and  character  of  the  first  white  men  who 
- are  known  to  have  descended  Wheeling  creek  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ohio,  and  the  first  to  erect  a civilized  habita- 
tion in  this  entire  section,  we  have  devoted  considerable  re- 
, search  and  labor  in  compiling  an  accurate  history  of  Ebenezer 
Zane  and  his  brothers. 

The  family  is  of  Danish  origin,  but  at  an  early  day  moved  to 
France,  thence  to  England,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  seven- 
i teenth  century,  emigrated  to  America.  One  branch  of  it  set- 
tled in  New  Jersey,  nearly  opposite  Philadelphia;  the  other 
in  Virginia.  The  subject  of  our  notice  sprung  from  this  latter 
branch.  He  was  born  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  in 
Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  Oct.  7,  1747.  The  spirit  of  restless 
energy,  which  so  distinguished  the  old  Norseman,  was  not  long 
in  exhibiting  itself  in  some  of  his  Virginia  descendants. 

In  December,  1707,  Col.  Zane,  in  company  with  some  others, 
started  on  an  expedition  to  the  Ohio  river,  but  they  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
The  next  spring,  1708,  he  removed  his  family  to  Red  Stone,  Old 
Fort,  and  in  the  early  fall  of  1709,  he  made  a more  extended 
search;  he  reached  the  head  waters  of  Wheeling  creek,  descended 
that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  and  upon  a bright 
J morning  in  September,  1709,  he  stixsl  upon  the  high  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  just  above  the  confluence  of  Wheeling  creek,  and  gazing 
\ upon  the  widespread  landscape  of  island,  hill  and  river,  his  en- 
| raptured  vision  comprehended  all,  and  more  than  realized  his 
most  extravagant  expectations.  The  scene  before  him  was  one 
of  perfect  repose.  The  morning  mist  just  lifted  from  the  bosom 
of  the  calm,  clear  river,  was  gliding  slowly  upward,  revealing 
to  the  lone  pioneer  a panorama  of  unsurpassed  loveliness.  Not 
; a breath  of  air  disturbed  the  glittering  uew  drops  which  hung 
upon  the  forest  leaves,  but  all  was  the  unbroken  stillness  of 
nature,  save  when  an  occasional  feathered  songster  sent  his 
shrill  notes  through  the  echoing  vale.  But  our  young  adven- 
turer was  not  the  man  to  look  upon  such  a scene  with  a painter 
or  a poet’s  eye.  He  saw  at  a glance  the  great  advantage  of.  the 
1 point,  and  at  once  resolved  to  make  there  his  home.  This  act 
| showed  him  to  be  a man  of  much  judgment  and  sagacity. 
At  that  early  day,  he  saw  all  the  advantages  presented  by  the 
localitv.  He  clearlv  realized  in  his  mind's  eye  the  prophetic 
line  of  Bishop  Berkeley;  and  that  some  point  on  the  Ohio, 
near  where  he  stood,  must  eventually  become  an  important 
place  through  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  west.  How  well  that 
conception  has  been  fulfilled,  let  the  most  flourishing  city  in 
the  state  attest. 

Building  a cabin,  and  remaining  one  season  on  the  Ohio,  Mr. 
Zane  returned  for  his  family,  and  having  induced  a few  reso- 
lute friends  to  accompany  him,  moved  west  in  the  spring  of 
1770.  Deeming  it  unsafe  to  carry  his  family  direct  to  their 
new  abode,  he  had  left  them  at  Redstone  in  1768;  and,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brothers,  Jonathan  and  Silas,  and  two  or  three 
others,  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  his  rights  in  the  west. 
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He  removed  his  family  to  Wheeling  in  the  spring  of  1770.  At 
that  time  there  was  not  a permanent  Anglo-Saxon  settlement 
from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  its  mighty  river  sweeping  through  an  im- 
mensity of  space,  was  as  little  known  as  when  Ponee.  de  Leon 
sought  there  for  the  fountain  of  perennial  life,  which  was  to  re- 
store to  his  veteran  limbs  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  youth. 
Behold  it  now!  Did  the  magic  wand  of  the  magician  ever  work 
greater  wonders  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  his  mystic  art! 

With  their  sturdy  arms,  the  Zanes  soon  opened  a “clearing,” 
letting  the  sunlight  into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  in  due 
time  had  the  satisfaction  of  gathering  a good  crop  of  corn. 
Completing  his  cabin,  and  making  other  preparations  for  the 
safety  of  his  family,  Mr.  Zane  visited  Redstone,  and  that  fall 
effected  a final  removal.  With  the  opening  of  1773,  came  quite 
a number  of  settlers  from  the  South-branch,  and  then  was  per- 
manently formed  a settlement  which  has  grown  to  a city  of 
many  thousands. 

Mr.  Zane  married  Elizabeth  McCulloch,  sister  to  the  daring 
borderers,  whose  services  on  the  frontier  we  have  described  in 
other  portions  of  this  volume.  She  was  his  junior  in  ago  about 
a year,  having  been  born  October  30,  174*.  She  bore  him  thir- 
teen children — Catharine,  born  June  27,  1700;  Ann,  horn  May 
27,  1771;  Sarah,  born  February  23,  1773  ; Noah,  October  1, 1774  ; 
Rebecca,  born  October  19,  1776;  Noah,  born  October  23,  177*; 
John,  born  April  30, 1780;  Samuel,  born  May  12,  17X2 ; Samuel, 
born  February  26,  1784;  Hetty,  born  October  8,  17*6;  Daniel, 
born  October  26,  17*8;  Jesse,  born  October  5,  1790;  Daniel, 
born  August  3,  1792.  Of  these  the  first  Noah,  Samuel  and 
Daniel,  died  in  infancy.  Ann,  John  and  Jesse,  also  died  about 
the  time  they  reached  maturity.  Nearly  all  the  rest  lived  to 
very  advanced  years. 

Of  the  daughters,  Catharine  married  ('apt.  Absalom  Martin, 
of  the  United  States  Army;  Sarah  married  (’apt.  John  Me  In- 
tire, and,  after  his  decease,  married  Rev.  David  Young,  of 
Zanesville,  O.;  Rebecca  married  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  and  removed 
to  Belmont  county,  ().;  Hetty  married  Mr.  Elijah  Woods. 

Mrs.  Zane  was  a woman  of  remarkable  character,  full  of  ac- 
tivity, and  of  indomitable  energy.  She  was  equal  to  every 
emergency  that  arose  in  a life  full  of  startling  incident.  Her 
thrift,  management,  industry,  intelligence  and  untiring  labors, 
were  noted  characteristics.  “She  was  as  brisk  as  a bee,”  said 
one  who  knew  her  Well,  she  could  turn  her  hand  to  anything. 
She  was  the  surgeon  of  the  neighborhood,  becoming  unite  an 
adept  in  the  art  and  was  called  upon  to  perform  difficult  and 
serious  operations.  She  was  also  a skillful  nurse,  and  had  nerve 
to  undertake  the  most  difficult  enterprises  when  necessity  de- 
manded. In  1785,  a man  named  Mills  was  shot  by  the  Indians 
while  spearing  fish  at  night,  some  distance  above  the  fort, 
Rising  in  the  canoe  with  his  torch  to  throw  the  light  in  the 
right  direction,  he  received  a whole  volley  from  a party  of  In- 
dians on  the  shore.  He  was  brought  to  Wheeling,  and  Mrs. 
Zane  extracted  seventeen  bullets  from  his  body,  cutting  them 
out  with  a razor  as  nicely  as  a surgeon  with  his  delicate  instru- 
ments. Mills  was  nursed  and  cured  for  by  her  and  a Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, fully  recovered,  and  lived  for  many  years,  a monument 
to  the  skill  and  care  of  these  women. 

Abram  Rogers  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  1777,  ascribes 
very  great  credit  to  Mrs.  Zane  in  that  affair,  not  only  for  her 
zeal,  activity  and  usefulness,  but  in  her  encouragement  and 
exhortations  to  the  men  engaged  in  the  defence. 

Of  her  generosity,  devotion,  hospitality  and  unnumbered 
charities  and  good  offices  to  others  there  is  abounding  testi- 
mony. Her  piety  was  fervid  and  zealous,  but  characterized  by  a 
true  humility.  Idle  life  she  led  and  the  well  trained  family 
she  left  is  tne  highest  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  her  char- 
acter and  worth. 

The  clearing  of  Col.  Zane  embraced  about  ten  acres,  compre- 
hending that  portion  of  the  present  city  of  Wheeling,  lying 
along  Main  and  Market  streets,  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  a 
point  above  where  the  suspension  bridge  crosses.  It  was 
girdled  on  every  side  by  the  dark  green  forest,  save  on  the  west, 
where  swept  the  beautiful  river. 

Col.  Zane’s  intercourse  with  the  natives  having  been  marked 
by  mildness,  courtesy  and  honorable  dealing,  his  hamlet  es- 
caped the  fury  of  the  savages,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the 
pleasure  of  his  western  life  until  the  fall  of  1777.  Having 
elsewhere  noticed  in  detail  the  attack  on  Fort  Henry,  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  more  at  this 
time  but  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  our  personal  history. 

Coi.  Zane  received,  from  time  to  time,  various  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, from  the  colonial,  state  and  national  governments. 
He  was  a disbursing  officer  under  Dunmore,  and  enjoyed  under 
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the  commonwealth  numerous  civil  and  military  distinctions 
He  always  preferred,  however,  the  peace  and  quietude  of  his 
own  home  to  the  bustle  and  pomp  of  public  place.  He  was  as 
generous  as  brave;  strictly  honorable  to  all  men,  and  most  jeal- 
ous of  his  own  rights.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, the 
constituents  of  a true  gentleman — the  disposition  to  render 
unto  all  their  due — the  quick,  delicate,  accurate  perception  of 
! others’ rights  and  others’ claims.  His  temperament  was  nerv- 
I ous-bilious — quick,  impetuous,  and  hard  to  restrain  when  ex- 
j cited.  He  was,  in  short,  a plain,  blunt  man,  rude  of  speech 
but  true  of  heart,  knowing  nothing  of  formalities,  and  caring 
about  little  else  than  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  country. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Col.  Zane  was  somewhat  remark- 
able: dark  complexion,  piercing  black  eyes,  huge  brows  and 
prominent  nose.  Not  very  tall,  but  uncommonly  active  and 
athletic,  he  was  a match  for  almost  any  man  in  the  settlement 
and  many  are  the  incidents,  in  wood  and  field,  told  of  hie  prow- 
ess and  his  strength.  lie  was  a devoted  hunter,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  woods.  But  few  men  could  out-shoot 
and  fewer  still  out-run  him.  In  illustration  of  his  skill  with 
the  ritle  we  will  give  an  incident.  About  the  year  1781  some 
of  the  whites  in  the  fort  observed  an  Indian  on  the  island  going 
through  certain  personal  movements  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
those  within  the  fort.  Col.  Zaire's  attention  having  been  drawn 
to  the  indelicate  performances,  declared  he  would  spoil  the 
sport,  and,  charging  his  rille  with  an  additional  ball,  patiently 
waited  for  the  chap  to  reappear.  In  a moment  his  naked  body 
was  seen  emerging  from  behind  a large  sycamore,  and,  com- 
mencing anew  his  performances,  Col.  Zane  drew  upon  him  a 
practiced  aim,  and  the  next  instant  the  native  harlequin  was 
seen  to  go  through  a peculiar  gyration,  believed  not  to  have 
been  “ in  the  hills.” 

Colonel  Zane  was  a man  of  true  courage,  as  is  exemplified  by 
his  almost  single-handed  defense  of  his  own  dwelling,  in  the 
fall  of  17*2. 

Tin*  government  of  the  United  States,  duly  appreciating  his 
capacity,  energy  and  intiuence,  employed  him  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, May,  1796,  to  open  a road  from  Wheeling  to  Limestone 
(Mavsvilfe.)  This  duty  ho  performed  in  the  following  year,  as- 
sisted by  his  brother  Jonathan,  and  his  own  son-in-law  John  Mc- 
Intyre, aided  by  an  Indian  guide,  Tomepomehala,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  enabled  him  to  render  valuable  suggestions. 
The  road  was  marked  through  under  the  eye  of  Colonel  Zane, 
then  committed  to  his  assistants  to  cut  out.  As  a compensation 
for  the  opening  of  this  road,  Congress  granted  Colonel  Zane  the 
rivilege  of  locating  military  warrants  ujton  three  sections  of 
ind  ; the  first  t<>  be  at  the  crossing  of  the  Muskingum,  the 
second  at  Hock-hocking,  and  the  third  at  Scioto.  Colonel  Zane 
thought  of  crossing  the  Muskingum  at  Duncan’s  falls,  but  fore- 
seeing the  great  value  of  hydraulic  power  created  by  the  falls, 
determined  to  cross  at  the  point  where  Zanesville  has  since  been 
established,  and  thus  secure  this  i m portant  power.  The  second 
section  was  located  where  Lancaster  now  stands,  and  the  third 
on  th(‘  east  side  of  the  Sc  into  opjiosite  Chillicothe.  The  first  he 
gave,  principally,  to  his  two  assistants  for  services  rendered. 

1 In  addition  to  these  fine  possessions,  Colonel  Zane  acquired 
< largo  bodies  of  land  throughout  Western  Virginia,  by  locating 
, patents  for  those  persons  whose  fear  of  the  Indians  deterred 
them  undertaking  personally  so  hazardous  an  enterprise 

General  Richard  Butler  deemed  him  an  intelligent,  cautious, 
prudent  man,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  journal  of  his 
expedition  down  the  Ohio  in  the  year  17*5.  General  Butler 
1 also  speaks  of  Colonel  Zane’s  Island  farm  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Wheeling  creek.  He  says  it  contains  about  four  hundred  acres 
of  most  excellent  land,  and  is  a situation  not  only  of  great 
profit,  but  real  beauty.  He  says  he  sells  to  the  amount  of  £300 
per  annum  of  the  products  of  this  farm  for  cash,  exclusive  of 
the  other  advantages  by  traffic.  , 

! A fair  idea  of  Col.  Zane’s  reputation  for  shrewdness  and  good 
judgment  may  he  formed  bv  reading  an  anecdote  related  by  the 
writer  of  a “View  of  Ohio,”  which  appeared  in  the  Amentan 
Quarterly  Review , of  March,  1833,  p.  100.  He  says:  . 

“The  Ohio  Company  had  their  first  choice  within  this  ricn 
and  ample  domain,  but  unfortunately  selected  the  poorest  tract 
in  its  whole  compass.  An  anecdote  is  told,  which,  if  true, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  their  shrewdness,  for  once,  over- 
reached itself.  It  is  said  that  when  the  party  arrived  a 
Wheeling,  on  their  way  to  the  settlement,  they  met  with  L 
enezer  Zane,  afterward  the  proprietor  of  Zanesville,  and  at Ana 
time  familiar  with  the  Ohio  country.  They  asked  his  opinion 
as  to  the  best  place  of  location,  ana  he,  in  honest  sirophci  Z> 
named  several,  either  of  which  would  have  verified  his  ref®?1’ 
mendation.  He  did  not,  however,  mention  the  tract  about  t 
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mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  What  could  be  the  reason  ? Possi- 
bly he  had  an  eye  to  it  himself,  and,  if  so,  it  must  be  the  best. 
The  party  at  once  took  up  their  line  of  march,  and,  without 
looking  further,  planted  themselves  there.” 

Thus  according  to  this  writer,  securing  the  region  coveted  be- 
cause Zane  had  not  mentioned  it. 

Another  version  is  given  of  Coi.  Zane’s  possible  influence  in 
fixing  the  location.  General  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  one  of  the 
Ohio  Company’s  directors,  who  strongly  urged  the  location  be- 
tween the  Muskingum  and  Scioto,  had  been  appointed  by  the 
old  congress  a commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  west,  and  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  visited  that  coun- 
try in  1785  and  1786.  A writer  in  the  North  American  Review 
(vol.  47),  who  states  that  his  information  was  received  direct, 
General  Putnam,  says  : 

“As  Gen.  Parsons  had  examined  the  country  immediately 
about  the  junction  of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio,  he  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  of  the  former  that  he  might  have  a view 
of  the  interior.  Having  gone  many  miles,  he  met  one  of  the 
Zanes,  four  of  which  family  were  among  the  most  noted  of  the 
frontier  rangers.  Zane  was  probably  engaged  in  salt  making 
at  Salt  creek,  which  runs  into  the  Muskingum  about  ten  miles 
below  the  present  town  of  Zanesville.  Parsons,  well  knowing 
that  the  man  he  had  chanced  upon  knew,  from  an  acquaint- 
ance of  fifteen  years  or  more,  the  whole  of  what  now  forms  the 
State  of  Ohio,  asked  his  advice  touching  the  location  of  the 

urchase  which  the  Ohio  Company  proposed  to  make.  Zane, 

aving  pondered  the  matter,  and  consulted  with  some  of  the 
old  Delaware  Indians  that  lived  thereabout,  recommended  the 
General  to  choose  either  the  Miami  country  or  the  valley  of  the 
Scioto  in  preference  to  that  which  he  was  then  examining. 
What  it  was  that  made  Parsons  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the 
pioneer,  we  know  not;  but  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Zane 
really  preferred  the  Muskingum  to  any  other  point,  and  wished 
to  purchase  it  himself  when  the  sales  should  begin  in  a few 
months.  This  impression  did  away  with  what  little  doubt  still 
remained  in  his  mind;  and,  returning  to  the  East,  he  laid  his 
proposal  to  contract  with  Congress  for  all  the  land  along  the 
Ohio,  between  the  seventh  range  of  townships  and  the  Scioto, 
and  running  back  as  might  be  afterward  agreed  upon,  before 
the  directors  of  the  Company  of  Associates.” 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Doddridge,  writing  of  a proposed  biography 
of  Col.  Zane,  says : “ This  work  will  be  no  more  than  a measure 

of  justice  to  the  memory  of  a man  who  held  such  an  important 
and  perilous  station  as  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Col.  Zane, 
and  who  filled  that  station  with  so  much  honor  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  our  infant  country  as  he  did.” 

Col.  Zane’s  mental  endowments  were  of  a high  order.  His 
judgment  in  all  matters  that  came  under  his  notice  was  re- 
markably accurate.  Whether  in  affairs  of  business,  or  in  mili- 
tary exigencies,  or  in  counsel  to  others,  his  conclusions  were 
considered  so  correct  that  he  was  constantly  referred  to  in 
every  public  and  private  emergency  for  his  opinion.  One  of 
his  sons-in-law,  many  years  after  his  death,  spoke  of  him  as 
one  of  the  widest  men  he  ever  knew,  though  he  was  always 
quiet  and  moderate  in  tone;  and  that  his  judgment  was  so  cor- 
rect as  to  be  almost  infallible.  His  wise  advice  to  Cresap,  had 
it  been  taken,  would  doubtless,  have  saved  the  border  from  the 
Indian  war  of  1774,  and  in  the  last  siege  at  Wheeling  his  pre- 
caution and  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  defence  of  the  gar- 
rison without  the  loss  of  a man,  notwithstanding  the  skill  of 
the  British  officer  in  charge  of  the  besiegers  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing odds  against  them. 

After  a life  full  of  adventure  and  vicissitude,  the  subject  of 
our  notice  died  of  jaundice  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

JONATHAN  ZANE 


| 1774.  He  also  accompanied  General  Brodhead  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity, in  the  expedition  up  the  Allegheny  against  the  Mun- 
sies  and  Senecas  in  1779,  in  which  he  was  wounded*  In  the 
memorable  campaign  of  Crawford  against  Sandusky,  Zane  was 
again  one  of  the  guides  to  direct  the  army  through  the  wilder- 
ness, and  was  a confidential  advisor  of  the  cammander,  with 
whom  his  opinions  had  great  weight.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  if 
j his  advice  had  been  promptly  acted  upon,  the  terrible  calamity 
that  befell  the  unfortunate  expedition  would  have  been  averted. 
When  the  army  had  reached  the  Sandusky  plains  and  found  a 
| deserted  town,  Zane  advised  an  immediate  return,  and  Col. 

I Crawford  knowing  him  to  be  exceedingly  well  versed  in  Indian 
! strategy,  was  strongly  impressed  with  bis  views  and  felt  per- 
sonally inclined  to  adopt  them.  Zane  urged  that  the  absence 
of  any  sign  of  the  Indians  on  the  plains  was  a certain  indica- 
: tion  that  they  were  concentrating  at  some  point  not  far  dis- 
tant for  determined  resistance.  He  also  reasoned  that  a further 
march  into  their  country  was  only  giving  the  savages  time  to 
gather  reinforcements  at  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  that 
they  would  be  able  to  concentrate  against  the  Americans  an 
overwhelming  force.  But  when  the  council  of  officers  was  held 
Zane’s  warning  was  not  duly  heeded — the  officers  and  men  did 
not  want  to  return  without  firing  a gun — the  army  continued 
its  march  until  the  Indians  were  met — and  the  lamentable  dis- 
I aster  followed. 

; Jonathan  Zane  was  remarkable  for  earnestness  of  purpose,  an 
energy  and  inflexibility  of  will  which  often  manifested  itself 
in  a way  truly  astonishing.  Few  men  shared  more  of  the  con- 
fidence or  respect  of  his  fellow  men  than  Jonathan. 

He  was  one  of  the  best  marksmen  upon  the  border.  He  pri- 
ded himself  particularly  upon  his  skill  in  shooting.  He  was 
once  returning  home  from  hunting  his  horses,  when,  passing 
I through  some  high  weeds  near  the  bank  of  the  river  at  a spot 
i within  the  present  limits  of  the  City  of  Wheeling,  not  far  from 
his  house,  he  saw  five  Indians  jump  into  the  stream  and  swim 
for  the  island  in  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  place.  Having  his  rifle 
j with  him,  he  rapidly  took  aim  at  one  of  the  savages — fired,  and 
• the  Indian  sunk.  Loading  and  firing  in  quick  succession, 
three  more  were  killed  before  reaching  the  opposite  bank.  The 
fifth  and  last  one,  seeing  the  fate  of  his  companions,  concealed 
himself  behind  a “ sawyer,”  near  the  shore  of  the  island,  hoping 
thus  to  escape  the  deadly  aim  of  the  white  man.  After  several 
I ineffectual  attempts  to  dislodge  him,  the  effort  was  about  to  be 
abandoned,  when  Zane  noticed  a small  portion  of  his  body  pro- 
I trading  below  the  log.  Drawing  a fine  sight  on  his  rifle,  it 
was  discharged,  and  the  fifth  savage  floated  down  the  river. 
He  piloted  expeditions  against  the  Indians  ;— in  the  one  under 
j Colonel  Brodhead,  up  the  Allegheny,  in  1779,  he  was  severely 
I wounded.  He  was  one  the  pilots  in  Crawford’s  expedition,  and, 
it  is  said,  strongly  admonished  the  unfortunate  commander 
against  proceeding ; as  the  enemv  were  very  numerous,  and 
j would  certainly  defeat  him.  He  died  in  Wheeling,  at  his  own 
residence,  a short  distance  above  the  present  site  of  the  First 
Ward  Public  School.  11c  left  large  landed  possessions,  most  of 
which  were  shared  by  his  children. 

The  children  were  Catharine,  Eliza,  Cynthia,  Sally,  Hannah, 
Nancy,  Isaac,  Asa  and  Benjamin. 

Catharine  married  a Mr.  Wells,  and  subsequently,  at  his 
death,  a Mr.  Green.  Eliza  married  Mr.  Williams,  Cynthia 
married  Daniel  Zane,  and  had  a numerous  family,  of  whom 
i Mrs.  Judge  Cranmer,  Orloff  Zane,  Mrs.  McSwords,  Mr.  Ham 
Phillips,  C.  L.  Zane  and  1).  Zane  are  still  living.  Sally  mar- 
ried E.  Hildreth,  and  has  two  sons.  Dr.  E.  A.  Hildreth  and  S. 
i P.  Hildreth,  Esq.,  now  living  in  the  city.  Hannah  married 
Mr.  Fawcett,  and  at  his  death  a Mr.  Smith.  Nancy  married 
' John  Miller.  Of  the  children  who  survive  her  there  are  but 
I two,  John  R.  Miller,  Esq.,  and  Ann. 


was,  also,  born  in  Berkeley  county,  Virginia.  He  accompanied 
his  brother,  Ebenezer  Zane,  to  the  West  in  1769,  when  they  ex- 
plored the  surrounding  country,  and  located  the  town  of  Wheel- 
ing. He  also  made  explorations  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1771,  in  company  with  Silas  Zane,  up  and  down  the  Ohio — 
soon  becoming  familiar  not  only  with  the  regions  east  of  that 
river,  but  also  the  wilderness  beyond.  He  was  perhaps,  the 
most  experienced  hunter  of  his  day,  in  the  frontier  country. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a man  of  greater  energy 
of  character — of  more  determined  resolution,  or  restless  activity. 
He  rendered  efficient  service  to  the  settlers  about  Wheeling,  in 
the  capacity  of  a spy,  and  a guide  to  direct  the  forces  through 
the  wilderness  in  several  of  the  important  campaigns  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Dunmore  war  until  the  close  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  a guide  in  the  Wakatomica  campaign  of 


SILAS  AND  ANDREW  ZANE. 

Of  these  two  brothers  little  can  be  gathered  of  their  personal 
history.  Silas  is  mentioned,  with  other  influential  citizens,  as 
having,  by  personal  influence  and  efforts,  contributed  to  the 
success  at  Fort  Henry,  and  Andrew'  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
while  crossing  the  Scioto. 

ISAAC  ZANE 

was  a somewhat  more  conspicuous  character.  He  was  taken 
captive  when  but  nine  years  of  age  and  carried  to  the  Indian 
towns,  where,  he  afterwards  stated,  he  remained  four  years 
without  seeing  a white  man.  He  became  thoroughly  Indian 

’Anthony  Dunlcry’s  Declaration  for  a Pension,  October  Id,  1832. 
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in  his  habits  and  appearance,  and  married  the  sister  of  a dis- 
tinguished Wyandot  chief,  by  whom  he  raised  a family  of  eight 
children.  He  acquired,  with  his  tawny  bride,  large  landed 
property,  and  became  an  important  man  in  the  confederacy. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  remained  true  to  the  whites, 
and  often  was  the  means  of  communicating  important  intelli- 
gence, which  may  have  saved  the  settlements  from  most  bloody 
visitations.  He  was  one  of  the  party  which  accompanied  the 
army  of  General  Richard  Butler,  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  in  IT*'*  to  hold  treaties  with  the 
Northern  and  Western  Indians.  He  acted  as  hunter  for  the 
army  of  Gen.  Butler,  and  rendered  efficient  service  in  supply- 
ing it  with  game  of  all  kinds  for  food.  His  name  very  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Gen.  Butler’s  journal  of  the  expedition. 
From  the  great  numbers  of  buffaloes,  bears  and  deer  he  killed 
he  must  have  been  a very  useful  man  in  the  expedition. 

In  consideration  of  these  services  the  government  granted 
him  a patent  for  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Mad  river, 
where  he  lived  and  died. 


THE  M COLLOCH  FAMILY. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Northwestern  Virginia  were 
the  McCollochs,  who  emigrated  from  the  south  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  in  1770,  and  located  on  the  borders  of  Short  creek,  a 
stream  which  empties  into  the  Ohio  river  nine  miles  north  of 
Wheeling  creek.  The  family  consisted  of  four  brothers.  Abra- 
ham, George,  Samuel  and  John,  and  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  Eliza- 
beth-, was  the  wife  of  Ebenezer  Zane,  who,  with  his  brothers, 
Jonathan  and  Silas,  came  from  the  same  neighborhood,  and 
settled  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek. 

The  father  of  the  McCollochs,  whose  name  was  also  Samuel, 
is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  government  some  time  pre- 
vious with  a number  of  men  from  Alexandria  over  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains  to  Fort  Pitt.  History  only  speaks  of  the 
settlement  of  the  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  but  the  present 
descendants  assert  that  the  father  accompanied  them  down  the 
river  with  the  Zane’s  in  the  spring  of  1770,  and  that  after 
settling  them  upon  the  ridge  bordering  on  Short  creek,  he, 
with  his  wife,  returned  to  his  native  place  across  the  mountains, 
and  after  some  years  was  taken  off  by  the  yellow  fever. 

Between  the  two  younger  brothers  of  the  MoColWh  family, 
Samuel  and  John,  whose  daring  achievements  in  Indian  war- 
fare fill  the  pages  of  history,  seem  to  have  existed  a more  than 
fraternal  intimacy,  arising  not  only  from  congeniality  of  dis- 
position, but  from  community  of  interests  and  pursuits;  con- 
sequently they  were  much  together,  and  their  history  is  in 
some  degree  blended. 

Samuel,  whose  name  has  been  immortalized  bv  his  famous 
leap  down  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice  to  escape  the  In- 
dians on  the  2d  of  September,  1777,  has  thereby  become  the 
most  noted  member  of  the  family,  in  historical  annals. 

At  a very  early  age  he  distinguished  himself  as  a bold  and  effi- 
cient borderer.  As  an  Indian  fighter  he  had  no  superior,  lie 
seemed  to  track  the  wily  red  man  with  a sagacity  as  remark- 
able as  his  efforts  were  successful.  lie  was  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  excursions  against  the  enemy,  or  “scouting”  for  the 
security  of  the  settlements.  It  was  mainly  to  these  energetic 
operations  that  the  frontier  was  so  often  saved  from  savage 
depredation,  and  bv  cutting  off'  their  retreat,  attacking  their 
hunting  camps,  and  annoying  them  in  various  other  ways,  he 
rendered  himself  so  great  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred.  For 
these  they  marked  him  and  vowed  sleepless  vengeance  against 
his  name.  To  many  of  the  savages  these  brothers  were  per- 
sonally known,  and  were  objects  of  intense  fear  and  hate.  Nu- 
merous artifices  were  employed  to  capture  them  ; their  ene- 
mies anticipating,  in  such  an  event,  the  privilege  of  satiating 
their  vindictive  malice,  by  the  infliction  of  a lingering  and 
cruel  death.  Of  this  design,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  the 
brothers  were  aware  ; and  in  their  almost  miraculous  preserva- 
tion, in  various  contests  with  them,  gratefully  acknowledged 
the  interposition  of  an  invisible  power  in  their  behalf. 

In  consideration  of  his  many  very  efficient  services,  Samuel 
McColloch  was  commissioned  Major  in  1775. 

While  the  enemv  was  pressing  the  siege  of  Wheeling,  in 
1777.  Major  Samuel  McColloch,  at  the  head  of  forty  mounted 
men’  from  Short  creek,  made  their  appearance  in  front  of  the 
fort,  the  gates  of  which  were  joyfully  thrown  open.  Simulta- 
neously with  the  appearance  of  McColloch’s  men,  re-appeared 
the  enemy,  and  a rush  was  made  to  cutoff  the  entrance  of  some 
of  the  party.  All,  however,  succeeding  in  getting  in  except 
the  gallant  Major,  who,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  men,  held 
back  until  his  own  chance  was  entirely  cut  off.  Finding  him- 


self surrounded  by  savages,  he  rode  at  full  speed  in  the  direction 
of  the  hill. 

The  enemy,  with  exulting  yells,  followed  close  in  pursuit 
not  doubting  they  would  capture  one  whom  of  all  other  men' 
they  preferred  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon.  The  Indians 
drove  the  gallant  Major  to  the  summit  of  a lofty  hill,  which 
overhangs  the  present  city  of  Wheeling.  Knowing  their  re- 
lentless hostility  toward  himself,  he  strained  every  muscle  of 
his  noble  steed  to  gain  the  summit,  and  then  escape  along  the 
brow  in  the  direction  of  Van  Metre's  fort.  At  length  he  at- 
tained the  tup,  and  galloping  ahead  of  his  pursuers,  rejoiced  at 
his  lucky  escape.  As  he  gained  a point  on  the  bilinear  where 
the  Cumberland  Road  now  crosses,  what  should  he  suddenly 
encounter  but  a considerable  body  of  Indians,  wiio  were  just  re- 
turning from  a plundering  excursion  among  the  settlements. 

In  an  instant,  he  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  his  danger. 
Escape  seemed  out  of  the  question,  either  in  the  direction  of 
Short  creek  or  back  to  the  bottom.  A fierce  and  revengeful 
foe  completely  hemmed  him  inputting  off  every  chance  of  suc- 
cessful retreat  or  escape.  What  was  to  be  done?  Fall  into 
their  hands,  and  share  the  most  refined  torture  savage  inge- 
nuity could  invent?  That  thought  was  agony,  and  in  an 
instant  the  bold  soldier,  preferring  death  among  the  rocks  and 
bramble  to  the  knife  and  fagot  of  the  savage,  determined  to 
plunge  over  the  precipice  before  him.  Without  a moment’s 
hesitation,  for  the  savages  were  pressing  upon  him,  he  firmlv 
adjusted  himself  in  the  saddle,  grasped  securely  the  bridle  with 
his  left  hand,  and  supjKirting  his  rifle  in  the  right,  pushed  his 
unfaltering  old  horse  over!  A plunge,  a crash,— crackling 
timber  and  tumbling  rocks  were  all  that  the  wondering  sava- 
ges could  see  or  hear.  They  looked  chagrined  but  bewilder- 
ed, one  at  another;  and  while  they  inwardly  regretted  that 
the  fire  had  been  spared  its  duty,  they  could  not  but  greatly  re- 
joice that  their  most  inveterate  enemy  was  at  length  beyond  the 
power  of  doing  further  injury.  But,  to!  ere  a single  savagehad 
recovered  from  his  amazement,  what  should  they  see  but  the 
invulnerable  major  on  his  white  steed,  galloping  across  the  pe- 
ninsula. Such  was  the  feat  of  Major  McColloch,  certainly  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  successful  ever  attempted.  The  place 
has  become  memorable  as  McCulloch's  leap,  and  will  remain,  so 
long  as  the  hill  stands,  and  the  recollections  of  the  past  havea 
place  in  the  hearts  of  tin*  people.  Our  engraver  has  given  a 
very  effective  and  correct  representation  of  this  “leap." 

It  is  to  us  a matter  of  great  regret,  that  more  of  the  stirring 
incidents  in  this  man’s  life  have  not  been  collected  and  pre- 
served. We  have  heard  of  many  daring  feats  of  personal  prow- 
ess,  but  they  come  to  us  in  such  a mixed  and  unsatisfactory 
form,  as  to  render  their  publication,  at  this  time,  unsafe. 

In  the  spring  of  17*2,  General  Irvine  called  a convention  of 
the  lieutenants  of  the  several  counties  and  the  principal  field 
officers  of  the  militia,  as  well  as  citizens  of  note,  in  the  Wes- 
tern Department,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  border.  The  convention  met  on  the  5th  of  April, 
and  we  find  the  names  of  Major  Samuel  McColloch  and  David 
Shepherd,  as  the  representatives  of  Ohio  county,  Va. 

From  the  year  1777  to  1 7*2  Major  Samuel  McColloch  com- 
manded at  Fort  Van  Meter,  styled  the  “Court  House  Fort, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  first  civil  court  in  Northwestern 
Virginia  being  held  in  it  immediately  after  the  organization 
and  separation  of  Ohio  county  from  West  Augusta.  This  fort 
was  one  of  the  first  erected  in  this  part  of  Virginia,  and  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  Short  creek,  about  five  miles  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ohio  river.  During  many  consecutive  sum- 
mers the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  neighborhood  sought 
security  from  the  tomahawk  and  seal  ping-knife  of  the  merci- 
less aborigines  within  its  palisades;  agricultural  labor  being 
performed  by  companies,  each  member  of  which  wrought  with 
one  hand  while  the  other  grasped  a weapon  of  defence. 

On  the  30th  July,  17S2,  arrangements  were  made  by  the  in- 
mates of  the  fort  for  the  performance  of  field  labor.  To  the 
commander  anil  his  brother,  John,  was  assigned  the  dangerous 
duty  of  reeonnoitering  the  paths  leading  from  the  river, to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  whether  there  were  any  Indians  lurking  in  the 
vicinity.  Leaving  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  discharge  0 
their  mission,  after  proceeding  some  distance,  the  former,  im 
polled  perhaps  by  a sudden  premonition  of  the  tragic  ta 
which  befell  him,  returned,  and,  depositing  with  the  wife  o 
his  brother  John,  his  watch  and  several  other  articles,  gave 
rections  as  to  their  disposition,  in  the  event  of  his  not  return 
ing,  and,  leaving  a kindly  message  for  his  youthful  bride,  soo 
rejoined  his  wondering  companion. 

They  traversed  the  path  lying  along  the  south  bank  0 . 
creek  till  within  a short  distance  of  its  junction  with  theun  . 
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where  they  crossed,  and  followed  the  direction  of  the  river  to 
the  Beech  bottom,  a distance  of  three  miles,  when,  perceiving 
no  indications  of  an  enemy,  they  retraced  their  steps  to  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  a short  distance  above  which  they  ascended 
a steep  and  rugged  eminence,  well  known  in  the  neighborhood 
by  the  signieant  cognomen  of  “Girty’s  Point.’’  The  notorious 
renegade,  Simon  Girty,  having  on  several  occasions,  when, 
conducting  parties  of  Indians  into  the  settlement,  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  capture  by  the  infuriated  whites  by  a rapid  flight 
over  the  craggy  and  precipitous  path. 

Congratulating  themselves  on  the  absence  of  immediate  dan- 
ger, the  brothers  pursued  their  course  in  the  direction  of  the 
fort,  on  the  summit  of  the  elevated  ridge  rising  abruptly  from 
the  northern  bank  of  the  creek,  and  had  arrived  at  the  termi- 
nation of  a deep  ravine  which  made  up  from  the  stream — John 
being  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  brother,  and  riding  round 
the  top  of  a large  tree  which  had  fallen  across  the  way — when 
a low,  half-suppressed  growl,  from  a well-trained  hunting  dog 
which  accompanied  them  arrested  their  attention.  No  time, 
however,  intervened  for  scrutinizing  the  cause;  a volley  of 
bullets  from  an  invisible  foe  revealed  it.  On  reaching  the 
path  John  turned  to  look  for  his  companion,  whose  bleeding 
form,  with  feelings  of  unutterable  anguish,  he  beheld  falling 
from  his  horse,  and,  ere  it  reached  the  earth,  a stalwart  savage 
sprang  from  his  covert,  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  in  hand, 
with  which  to  complete  the  bloody  tragedy  and  secure  a trophy  , 
of  victory.  While  the  exulting  victor  was  in  the  act  of  scalp- 
ing his  victim  the  younger  brother,  with  a frenzied  resolution, 
suddenly  wheeled  his  horse  and,  amid  a shower  of  balls,  elevat- 
ing his  rifle,  quickly  sent  the  swift  messenger  of  death  to  the 
heart  of  the  murderer,  whom  he  had  the  exquisite  gratification 
of  seeing  spring  into  the  air,  then  fall  to  rise  no  more.  Hav- 
ing performed  this  feat,  he,  as  fast  as  possible,  his  enraged  ene- 
mies in  full  pursuit,  their  balls  perforating  his  hat  and  hunt- 
ing-shirt, made  his  way  down  the  ravine  and  soon  reached  the 
fort  in  safety,  his  brother’s  horse  closely  following  him. 

The  next'morning  a party  from  the  fort,  proceeded  to  the  spot 
where  the  sanguinary  deed  had  been  perpetrated,  and  found 
the  mutilated  remains  of  their  beloved  commander.  The  In- 
dians, influenced  no  doubt,  by  that  species  of  hero-worship, 
inherent  in  their  nature,  causing  an  undoubted  admiration  of 
personal  valor,  had  abstracted  the  heart  of  their  victim  ; which, 
it  was  afterward  learned,  from  one  belonging  to  the  party,  had  i 
been  eaten  by  them  ; a practice  in  which  they  occasionally  in-  j 
dulged.  Parkman,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  their  habits, 
says : “The  Indians,  though  not  habitual  cannibals, some  times, 
eat  portions  of  the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  superstitiously  be- 
lieving that  their  own  courage  and  hardihood  will  be  increased 
thereby.” 

This  fatal  rencounter  was,  doubtless,  instrumental  in  the  sal- 
vation of  the  lives  of  all  in  the  fort;  it  being  subsequently  | 
ascertained  that  the  party  committing  the  murderous  act,  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  one  hundred  warriors,  en  route  to  attack  it. 
After  the  escape  of  the  surviving  brother,  aware  that  notice  of 
their  propinquity  would  be  given,  and  immediate  pursuit  made,  ! 
they  hastily  retreated  to  their  towns  west  of  the  Ohio. 

The  remains  of  Major  Samuel  McColloch  were  interred  iu 
Fort  Van  Meter;  but  not  unwept  nor  unhonored.  There  were 
present  very  many  who  knew  and  appreciated  the  sterling 
worth  of  the  forest  soldier,  and  by  whom  the  memory  of  his 
noble  qualities  and  tragic  fate  was  long  cherished  ; and  to  this 
day,  in  the  vicinity  where  the  circumstances  transpired,  the 
name  and  fate  of  the  hero  are  as  familiar  as  household  words. 

Major  McColloch  had  married  a Miss  Mitchell  only  six 
months  before  his  death.  His  widow  afterward  married  Andrew 
Woods. 

The  place  where  this  fatal  disaster  occurred, ’was  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Janies  Ridgely,  on  the  road  known  as  Girty’s 
point  road,  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Short  creek, 
Brooke  county.  His  remains  were  interred  near  Fort  Van 
Metre,  where  rest  many  of  the  patriots  and  pioneers  of  the 
land.  No  stone  or  monument  has  ever  been  erected,  by  their 
unappreciative  descendants,  to  mark  the  last  resting  place  of 
these  noble  men.  Even  the  trees  which  were  wont  to  smile 
upon  their  graves  were  not  suffered  to  stand  and  tell  to  future 
generations  where  their  ashes  rest. 

ABRAM  M’COLLOCH. 

Abram  McColloch,  brother  of  Major  Samuel,  figured  quite  ex- 
tensively  in  the  early  history  of  Richland  district  as  it  is  now 
called,  having  engaged  to  some  extent  as  a scout  among  the  In- 
dians, by  whom  he  received  a wound  in  the  hip;  its  effect  was 


revented  from  becoming  fatal  by  a book  which  he  carried  in 
is  pocket.  This  happened  in  early  life.  He  followed  farming 
as  an  occupation.  He  married  Alcy  Boggs  and  was  the  father 
of  eleven  children,  six  sons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  one 
daughter  and  five  sons,  are  living. 

JOHN  m'colloch, 

succeeded  Major  Samuel  McColloch,  as  heir  to  the  estate.  He 
married  Mary  Bukey  and  raised  a family  of  eleven  children, 
two  of  whom  are  now  living. 

the  WETZELS. 

In  all  the  records  of  thrilling  events  in  border  warfare,  there 
is  no  name  that  stands  out  more  prominently  than  that  of 
Wetzel.  As  stated  in  another  portion  of  this  work,  John  Wet- 
zel, the  elder,  a brave  and  honest  old  German,  came  out  with 
the  Zanes  in  1770  and  settled  on  Wheeling  creek,  but  erected 
his  cabin  so  far  from  Fort  Henry  as  to  be  beyond  its  immediate 
protection  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians.*  It  is  not  certainly 
known  whether  he  came  from  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania.  His 
family  consisted  of  himself  and  wife,  five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  sons  were  named,  respectively,  Martin,  Lewis,  Jacob, 
George  and  John.  The  whole  family  became  hunters  and  In- 
dian fighters,  but  the  most  daring  and  successful  of  all  was 
Lewis,  who  was  the  most  famous  scout  of  the  western  border. 

The  elder  Wetzel  spent  much  of  his  time  in  locating  lands, 
hunting  and  fishing.  He  was  frequently  warned  against  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  Indians;  but,  heedless  of  the  same,  he 
continued  to  widen  the  range  of  his  excursions,  until  at  last  he 
fell  a victim  to  the  active  vigilance  of  the  savages.  In  regard 
to  his  death  De  Hass  makes  the  following  statement: 

“He  was  killed  near  Captina,  in  17X7,  on  his  return  from 
Middle  Island  creek,  under  the  following  circumstances:  Him- 
self and  companion  were  in  a canoe,  paddling  slowly  near  the 
shore,  when  they  were  hailed  by  a party  of  Indians,  and  or- 
dered to  land.  This  they  of  course  refused,  when  immediately 
they  were  fired  upon,  and  Wetzel  was  shot  through  the  body. 
Feeling  himself  mortally  wounded,  he  directed  his  companion 
to  lie  down  in  the  canoe,  while  he  (Wetzel),  so  long  as  strength 
remained,  would  paddle  the  frail  vessel  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
savages.  In  this  way  he  saved  the  life  of  his  friend  while  his 
own  was  ebbing  fast.  He  died  soon  after  reaching  the  shore, 
at  Baker’s  station,  and  his  humble  grave  can  still  be  seen  near 
the  site  of  that  primitive  fortress.  The  author,  anxious  to  as- 
certain with  undoubted  certainty  the  date  of  Wetzel’s  death, 
and  learning  from  a reliable  source  that  the  place  of  his  burial 
was  indicated  by  a stone  inscribed  with  the  initials  and  year, 
visited  the  spot  in  the  summer  of  1849.  With  great  difficulty 
he  found  the  place,  and  identified  the  grave  of  the  elder  Wet- 
zel. A rough  stone  marks  the  spot,  bearing  in  rude,  but  per- 
fectly distinct,  characters  ‘J.  W.,  1787.'” 

The  farm  on  which  the  grave  of  Wetzel  is  located  is  now 
owned  by  T.  B.  McFarland,  situated  in  Franklin  district,  Mar- 
shall county.  The  inscription  on  the  rough  stone  is  still 
distinct. 

LEWIS  WETZEL. 

The  exact  date  and  place  of  Lewis  Wetzel’s  birth  is  not 
known,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  1764,  and  was 
therefore  twenty-three  years  of  age  at  his  father’s  death.  The 
first  feat  worthy  of  notice  in  his  career  occurred  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age.  On  this  occasion  he  and  his  brother 
Jacob  were  captured  by  the  Indians,  which  circumstance  is 
variously  stated  by  different  authors.  We  have  an  account  that 
seems  to  be  better  authenticated  than  the  statements  that  have 
been  generally  published.  It  was  in  June,  1778.  Martin,  the 
eldest  son,  went  hunting  ; John,  the  youngest,  was  sent  to  the 
fort  on  an  errand  ; the  old  man,  his  wife,  daughters,  and  Lewis 
and  Jacob  remained  at  home  to  hoe  corn.  The  two  boys  hap- 
pening to  be  working  in  a separate  part  of  the  field,  were  sud- 
denly startled  by  the  crack  of  a rifle  and  the  savage  yell  of  two 
Indians,  who  rushed  out  upon  them  and  made  them  prisoners. 
Lewis  was  struck  by  the  bullet  and  slightly  wounded  in  the 
chest.  The  old  man,  his  wife  and  daughters,  on  hearing  the  re- 
port of  the  gun,  immediately  hid  themselves  in  an  adjoining 
thicket,  where  they  remained  until  the  Indians  had  departed 


•His  settlement  on  Wheeling  creek  was  about  14  miles  from  the  river.  The  farm  on  which 
he  settled  and  lived  is  situated  in  what  is  now  Sand  Hill  district,  Marshall  county.  It  la 
now  subdivided  and  owned  by  several  parties,  among  whom  are  Alexander  Caldwell  sen.  E. 
and  D.  Lutes,  H.  McCombs  and  others. 
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PRISONERS  AND  THEIR  ESCAPE. 

The  Indians  then  crossed  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  Mc- 
Mahon’s creek,  and  went  into  the  wilderness,  carrying  the  boys 
with  them.  On  the  night  of  the  second  day  they  encamped  in 
what  is  now  Goshen  township,  Belmont  county,  at  a place 
called  Big  Lick.  As  Lewis  was  only  fourteen  and  Jacob 
twelve*  the  Indians  neither  tied  nor  placed  a watch  over  them. 
The  moon  was  near  its  full,  and  the  sky  was  clear.  Late  in  the 
night,  after  the  Indians  had  fallen  into  deep  sleep,  Lewis,  who 
had  kept  awake,  aroused  Jacob,  and  they  set  out  to  effect  their 
escape.  They  were  bare-footed  and  feet-sore,  so  they  had  not 
gone  over  two  hundred  yards  when  they  set  down  on  a log  to 
decide  what  should  be  clone. 

“Well,”  said  Lewis,  “we  can’t  get  home  bare-footed.  You 
stay  here  and  I’ll  go  and  get  moccasins  for  us.” 

This  he  did.  On  returning  to  his  brother  he  said : 

“ We  ought  to  have  a gun;  papa  needs  it ; I’ll  get  one.” 

He  went  back  to  the  camp,  but  had  scarcely  reached  it,  when 
one  Indian  began  to  mutter  in  his  sleep,  raised  on  his  elbow, 
rolled  over  and  laid  down  again.  Lewis  stood  over  him,  with 
a tomahawk  uplifted  in  both  hands,  intending  to  sink  it  in  his 
brains  if  he  awoke.  He  obtained  a gun,  and  the  little  fellows 
again  struck  out  on  the  trail  for  the  river.  They  had  not  gone 
far  before  the  Indians,  who  had  discovered  their  escape,  were 
close  on  them.  They  stepped  aside  into  the  bushes  and  their 
pursuers  passed  them.  They  fell  in  the  rear  and  followed  on. 
Soon  the  Indians  returned  for  their  horses,  and  the  lads  again 
went  into  the  bushes.  When  the  enemy  was  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  they  made  fleet  steps  toward  the  river.  They  were 
pursued  by  the  Indians  on  horseback,  but  they  again  dogged 
them,  reached  the  river  at  a point  opposite  Zane's  Island,  con- 
structed a raft,  crossed  on  it  and  arrived  at  Fort  Henry  the 
same  day. 


LEARNS  TO  LOAD  HIS  GUN  WHILE  RUNNING,  AND  ITS  ADVANT- 
AGE IN  THE  FIRST  FIGHT. 

In  early  youth,  Lewis  Wetzel  acquired  the  habit  of  loading 
his  gun  while  at  a full  run,  which  gave  him  a great  advantage 
as  an  Indian  fighter,  and  was  of  immense  consequence  in  the 
next  important  event  of  his  life.  This  incident  in  his  career, 
occurred  when  he  was  yet  but  sixteen  years  old,  and  was  a most 
remarkable  event — an’ exploit  rarely  equalled  for  courage  and 
daring  in  any  country  or  any  age.  Some  time  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1780,  a party  of  Indians  bad  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  stolen 
several  horses  from  settlers  on  Wheeling  creek,  and  were  ma- 
king their  way  back  to  their  towns  on  the  Muskingum,  and 
further  west.  ' A party  of  the  whites  were  soon  gathered,  and 
enroute  to  recapture  the  horses  and  punish  the  savages.  In 
the  pursuit,  the  party  passed  the  farm  of  the  elder  Wetzel,  who 
was  then  absent.  Lewis  was  engaged  in  cultivating  a crop  of 
growing  corn.  They  solicited  him  to  join  their  party.  He  had 
been  forbidden  by  his  father  to  leave  his  home,  but  the  adven- 
ture was  too  great  a temptation  for  the  spirit  of  young  Wetzel, 
and  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  join  them.  He  accordingly 
took  from  the  plow  a favorite  mare  of  his  father's,  and  started 
along  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Indians.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  until  they  came  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  carelessly 
loitering  about  thei'r  camp,  apparently  off  their  guard,  and  pro- 
bably thinking  they  had  safety  on  their  side,  as  the  Ohio  river 
was  between  them  and  the  neighborhoods  upon  which  they  had 
lately  committed  depredations.  The  stolen  horses  were  span- 
ned and  grazing  at  a short  distance.  They  were  easily  sur- 
prised, and  tied,  leaving  the  horses,  which  were  recovered.  The 
party  of  settlers  having  accomplished  their  purpose,  prepared 
to  return,  but  their  horses  were  jaded  and  hungry,  and  they 
agreed  that  the  horses  they  had  ridden,  should  be  turned  out 
to  grass,  three  of  their  number  left  to  bring  them  after  they 
baa  refreshed  a short  time,  and  the  balance  of  the  company, 
with  the  recaptured  horses,  should  commence  their  retreat  back 
to  the  settlements.  They  had  not  proceeded  many  miles,  until 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  three  of  their  number  they  had 
left  behind  to  bring  their  horses,  who  informed  them  that 
soon  after  their  departure  they  were  surprised  by  the  savages, 
who  made  their  appearance  between  them  and  their  horses, 
leaving  them  no  alternative  in  saving  their  lives  but  to  aban- 
don everything  and  escape  by  flight,  which  they  succeeded  in 
doing  overtook  their  companions,  but  left  their  horses  in  the 
h anus'  of  the  enemy.  A parley  was  called,  and  the  hasty  deter- 
mination was  soon  formed  to  continue  their  way  homeward 

"TrhtTagoa  ol  the  boys  et  the  time  ol  thl*  event  ere  given  by  eome  euthore  it  thirteen  end 
eleven. 


and  leave  the  Indians  in  possession  of  the  horses.  To  this d 
termination  Wetzel  earnestly  remonstrated.  The  lossofafa 
, vorite  animal  improperly  taken  away  from  home,  the  disam 
pointmcnt  of  his  first  adventure,  and  the  wrath  of  a father 
whom  lie  both  feared  and  loved,  drove  him  almost  todeapera 
tion.  He  protested  lie  would  never  return  alive  to  his  father 
i without  the  mare — swore  he  preferred  the  mare  without  his 
sealp,  to  his  scalp  without  the  mare,  and  urged  the  company 
to  return  and  retake  the  horses.  In  this  he  was  overruled  in 
council,  against  which  decision  he  uttered  bitter  anathemas 
lie  next  pro|K>sed  that  if  only  one  fnan  would  join  him  he 
1 would  return  and  contest  the  right  to  the  horses,  but  no' 
would  volunteer.  He  then  mrore  that  he  would  go  alone,  that 
the  mare  he  must  and  would  have,  and  was  actual !v  upon  the 
point  of  starting,  when  two  others,  who  had  been  active  in  in- 
ducing him  to  go,  reluctantly  agreed  to  accompany  him.  The 
three  left  their  companions  on  their  way  to  tneir  homes,  and 
\ started  hack  in  search  of  their  horses.  They  soon  reached  the 
camp  and  found  the  Indians  engaged  at  their  meals  with  the 
horses  safely  secured  at  a short  distance.  The  Indians  were 
three  in  number,  equal  only  to  themselves,  but  the  companions 
1 of  Wetzel  hesitated  and  desired  to  return,  but  Wetzel  counted 
j chances  and  insisted  upon  success.  The  plan  of  attack  was 
soon  agreed  upon. 

i They  were  to  advance  in  single  file,  Wetzel  in  front,  until 
I they  passed  two  trees,  behind  which  his  companions  were  to 
ambush.  When  he  reached  the  third  it  was  the  signal  for  an 
; attack.  Wetzel  reached  his  tree,  and  discovered  that  the  In- 
j dians  had  also  treed ; but  in  looking  around  for  his  companions 
he  found  they  had  retreated  and  were  nearly  out  of  sight, at 
the  top  of  their  speed.  His  condition  was  really  critical; to 
eome  out  in  an  open  field  was  almost  certain  death.  His  only 
hope  was  in  stratagem.  He  therefore  placed  his  hat  on  the  end 
of  his  ramrod  and  gently  pushed  it  partly  from  behind  the  tree. 

S This  was  no  sooner  done  than  all  the  Indians  fired  at  it.  The 
i hat  was  literally  riddled,  and  Wetzel,  still  secure  behind  the 
tree,  quick,  hut  cautiously  dropped  it  to  the  ground.  At  this, 
the  Indians  believing  they  had  killed  their  adversary  all 
sprung  from  their  ambush  and  rushed  towards  him.  Wetzel 
now  held  the  trump,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy,  whose 
: guns  were  omptv,  he  left  his  tree,  and  firing  on  the  foremost 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  then,  with  the  fleetness  of  the 
wind,  ran  from  the  scene,  and  was  followed  by  the  survivors. 
Wetzel  loaded  as  he  ran,  and  wheeling  quickly,  fired  into  the 
breast  of  the  foremost  savage;  again  ran,  loaded  and  fired  on  the 
last  of  the  Indians,  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  hurling  his 
! tomahawk  at  the  head  of  Wetzel.  His  fire  was  successful, and 
the  whole  three  were  thus  dead  on  the  plain.  Wetzel  secured 
the  evidence  of  his  victory,  obtained  the  horses  and  overtook 
his  companions  before  thev  had  stopped  for  the  night.  The 
exhibition  iff  the  bloody  trophies  of  victory,  and  the  lost  horses 
safely  recaptured,  all  in  the  hands  of  their  captor,  a boy  but 
sixteen  years  of  age,  of  course  from  that  time  made  himahero, 
one  whose  counsel  was  sought  by  men  of  riper  years  and  more 
experience. 

The  news  of  this  daring  adventure  very  soon  made  him  the 
man  of  the  frontier,  eminently  qualified  as  a leader  in  the  spv 
department,  in  which  jsisition  he  and  his  brother  John  rendered 
such  important  services  to  the  western  country.  The  many 
hazards  and  adventures  of  which  Lewis  \\  etzel  was  the  hero, 
during  his  service  in  this  department,  would  fill  a large  volume. 

As  a man,  Lewis  Wetzel  was  courageous,  cunning  andmanlv, 
tall,  broad-shouldered  and  deep-breasted.  His  hair  was  je 
black,  very  long,  coarse  and  glossy;  eyes  of  the  same  color  an 
sparkling;  complexion  dark,  face  slightly  marked  by  smallpox, 
vet  his  countenance  was  attraeti  vc  and  agreeable.  As  an  Indian 
hunter  he  stands  without  peer.  , 

Though  his  residence  was  within  the  Pan-Handle,  the  m 
of  his  during  exploits  were  enacted  on  the  Ohio  sl“e  0 . 
river,  and  within  the  limits  of  Belmont  and  Jefferson coun  i ■ 


ADVENTURE  AT  INDIAN  SPRINGS,  BELMONT  COUNTY. 

The  following  incidents  of  this  famous  scout  are  8*^e»as!!'. 
, lated  by  Mr.  Joshua  Davis,  of  Belmont  county,  to  R-  H.  tan  • 
hill,  Esq.,  in  184-5,  and  by  him  subsequently  written  tor 
Barnesville  Enterprise.  They  have  been  told  in  various  way  • 
“Near  the  end  of  June,  i78‘2,  my  cousin,  John  Wj,  r 
back  to  Fort  Henry  from  Crawford’s  defeat.  At  the , . 

Springs,  about  a mile  east  of  St.  Clairsville,t  his  horse 
so  jaded  that  he  left  it  and  took  to  the  bush  afoot.  A te 

*Thie  time  It  given,  bjr  moet  euthore,  Thomee  Mill*.  fThle  eprin*  *•  l®*"1* 

Jeim  now  owned  by  John  MeMebon. 
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after  ho  got  back  he  said  to  me  that  he  was  going  after  his 
horse.  I advised  him  to  wait  until  Wetzel  returned  and  got 
him  to  go  along.  This  he  concluded  was  the  best  plan.  That 
night  Wetzel  came  in,  and  it  was  soon  arranged  to  start  next 
morning.  I coaxed  them  hard  to  let  me  go  with  them.  I was 
then  only  a little  past  fifteen,  but  large  of  my  age.  and  had  not 
been  much  out  on  scouts.  L-wis  at  last  consented,  and  said:  1 
‘Josh’ll  make  a scout  yet;  he’s  got  metal.’  This  made  me  feel 
proud.  At  daybreak  we.  started.  We  crossed  below  the  point 
of  the  Island,  and  struck  up  the  ridge  south  of  Wheeling  creek. 
The  day  was  hot;  but  about  noon,  when  we  were  nearly  to  the 
springs,  Lewis,  who  was  in  the  lead,  stopped  anil  said : “ If 
there  are  any  Indians  about  we’d  better  know  it.  They'll  be 
near  the  springs  this  time  of  day.  I’ll  go  ahead,  Mills;  you 
come  next,  and  let  Josh  be  behind.’  So  we  went  on.  Presently 
Lewis  and  Mills  went  behind  some  bushes  ahead  of  me,  right 
at  the  springs,  when  I heard  the  crack  of  rifles,  the  yell  of  In- 
dians, and  the  scream  of  Mills,  all  at  once.  From  the  yelling 
there  must  have  been  from  forty  to  fifty  Indians.  In  a second  * 
or  two  Wetzel  came  back  on  the  trail,  running  and  loading  his 
gun,  and  the  Indians  after  him.  He  could  load  his  gun  as  well 
running  as  standing  still,  but  to  prime  it  he  always  stopped  1 
still.  Now  when  Wetzel  was  run  by  Indians  he  made  long 
strides  like  a leugthened-out  dog  trot.  And  this  was  the  way 
he  was  coming  to  me;  but  the  Indians  were  jumping  and  yell- 
ing along  in  a manner  that  would  soon  tire  them  out.  As  j 
quick  as-I  saw  the  Indians  I fired  at  them,  and  my  heels  began  ; 
to  do  me  service,  for  I ran  with  all  my  might.  Wetzel  soon 
overtook  me,  and  said:  ‘Trot,  Josh,  and  keep  the  trail.’  We 
hadn't  got  over  a mile,  when  Wetzel  said:  ‘There’s  only  four 
of  them  now.  I’ll  pop  the  foremost.”  And  he  did.  By  this 
time  I was  nearly  give  out  running.  ‘Don't  run.  They’s  a 
good  piece  behind  now,  Josh.  Just  trot  along.’  I then  did  as 
he  told  me.  This  was  easier  going.  But  we  hadn’t  got.  far 
before  one  of  the  Indians,  who  had  cut  across,  came  out  right 
on  us.  Wetzel  turned  to  fire,  but  the  Indian  caught  the  barrel 
of  his  gun.  Wetzel  was  too  sharp  for  him.  He  jumped  past 
he  Indian.  This  turned  the  muzzle  right  against  the  Indian’s 
breast,  when  Wetzel  pulled  the  trigger  and  the  Indian  fell  dead. 
We  were  off  again  with  two  Indians  still  after  us.  When  we 
got  on  the  top  of  the  hill  just  above  where  Woodmansee’s  tav- 
ern now  stands,*  Wetzel  said:  ‘Josh,  at  the  next  turn  of  the 
hill  there’s  a high  bank  and  clump  of  bushes  right  below  it. 
You  jump  down  and  lay  there  until  the  Indians  pass.  They'll 
follow  me.  I’ll  meet  you  at  the  creek.’  When  we  got  to  the 
bank  I jumped  down  and  laid  right  in  the  bushes.  The  fore- 
most Indian  passed  on  the  run.  Directly  another  came  up  0[>- 
posite  to  me  and  sort  of  halted.  Then  I heard  the  crack  of 
Wetzel’s  rifle.  The  Indian  on  the  bank  went,  Whew!  .Vo  ratrh 
him;  gun  loaded  all  the  time!'  and  started  back  as  fast  as  he  could 
run.  Wetzel  met  me  at  the  creek,  about  where  the  pike  crosses, 
and  we  went  home  at  our  ease.  In  about  a week  we  went  back 
and  buried  Mills.  He  was  scalped  and  his  ankle  broke  by  the 
bullet.  In  all  the  accounts  I’ve  seen  published  they  say  Wetzel 
treed  several  times.  This  is  not  so;  Wetzel  never  treed  if  the 
Indians  were  after  him.’’ 


TIIE  GOBBLER  INDIAN. 

“For  several  winters  in  turkey-time,  we  had  been  plagued  by 
an  Indian  who  could  “call”  so  much  like  a turkey,  that  no  one 
could  tell  the  difference.  He  would  secrete  himself,  and  when  i 
our  men  would  bo  creeping  along,  expecting  every  minute  to 
shoot  a turkey,  he’d  shoot  them.  Sometimes  he  would  station  j 
himself  on  Wheeling  hill,  sometimes  on  the  island,  but  most  ■ 
commonly  on  the  point  of  one  of  the  ridges  north  or  south  of 
Wheel  ing  creek,  on  the  Ohio  side.  We  called  him  at  the  fort 
“the  Gobbler  Indian.”  j 

Well,  in  January,  1783,  on  the  12th  day,  or  old  Christmas, 
which  was  always  punctually  kept  at  the  fort,  we  had  two  large 
turkeys  roasted,  and  a lot  of  twelfth-day  cake  baked.  Twelfth- 
day  cake  is  made  of  unleavened  dough,  slightly  sweetened 
with  spice,  cloves  and  cinnamon  bark  worked  in  it,  and  then 
baked  in  a Dutch  oven  like  a loaf  of  light  bread.  And  a nice 
bread  it  was,  too.  It  was  baked  a day  or  two  before,  and  eat 
cold.  When  we  were  killing  the  turkeys,  Wetzel  had  the  feet 
of  one  cut  off  up  where  the  feathers  come  on,  and  the  wings  at 
the  first  joint  before  it  was  scalded.  These  he  put  away  in  his 
hunting  bag  very  carefully.  After  dinner  he  took  a drum- 
stick bone,  punched  a hole  in  the  joint  ends,  and  then  fixed  a 

*Woodmansee's  tavern  wai  on  the  form  now  owned  by  C.  H.  Arick,  about  four  miles  east  of 
St.  Clalnvllle. 
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piece  of  quill  shaved  down  thin  in  the  big  end.  This  he  put 
away  with  the  other  things.  In  a few  days  it  turned  warm, 
and  the  sun  shone  strong,  melting  the  snow  where  it  hit,  leav- 
ing it  still  sticking  on  the  north  side  of  the  hills  and  ridges. 
The  night  was  pretty  cold,  and  froze  the  ground  hard.  The 
next  morning  an  hour  or  two  before  day,  Wetzel  got  up,  took 
his  rifle  down,  swung  his  hunting  bag  over  his  shoulder,  and 
went  out  of  the  fort.  The  rest  I'l  tell  you  as  he  told  me: 

“ I crossed  over  the  river,  went  up  the  north  side  of  Wheeling 
creek  about  a mile,  then  made  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  came 
back  on  the  ridge  something  over  half  a mile.  It  was  now 
good  daylight.  I went  as  careful  as  I could  down  to  where  the 
snow  was  still  on,  and  made  some  tracks  along  its  edge  with 
my  turkey  feet.  I then  came  on  down  the  ridge  within  a hun- 
dred yards  of  the  place  where  I intended  to  hide  myself.  I 
then  sighted  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  snow  straight  to  my 
hiding  place,  and  wherever  there  was  snow  on  that  line,  I 
made  turkey  tracks,  toes  cast,  but  kept  clear  of  the  snow  with  my 
own  feet.  When  I got  about  twenty  steps  of  my  place  to  hide, 
the  ground  raised  a little,  and  there  was  right  smart  of  snow. 
I here  made  tracks,  as  near  as  I could,  like  a turkey  does  when 
it’s  tibout  to  fly  to  roost.  I then  fixed  the  wings  and  flapped 
them  in  the  snow.  I now  went  back  a hundred  yards  or  more 
and  crossed  down  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  and  came  back 
to  the  river.  I then  went  up  the  point  of  the  ridge  to  my 
hiding  place.  I took  my  drum-sticks  and  began  to  call  like  a 
turkey.  In  a little  while  my  call  was  answered,  and  presently 
a large  Indian  came  in  sight,  leaning  down  and  going  to  and 
fro,  as  if  hunting  a trail.  I kept  on  calling;  he  answered. 
After  a little  he  came  to  my  line  of  turkey  tracks,  stooped  down 
and  examined  them  closely,  looked  up  into  the  trees,  and 
began  making  long,  cautious  steps,  still  looking  in  the  trees. 
I still  called;  lie  answered,  and  came  on  towards  me.  I now 
examined  my  priming,  and  rubbed  the  frizzen  and  flint  with  a 
piece  of  punk,  to  be  sure  of  my  shot.  By  this  time  he  had  got 
to  the  little  raise,  looked  down  and  gave  a grunt;  then  looked 
about,  up  in  the  trees,  and  then  down  at  the  tracks  again.  He 
kept  moving  so,  I was  afraid  to  shoot  for  fear  I'd  miss.  Ho 
now  lifted  his  gun  in  his  left  hand,  turned  it  sideways  and 
struck  it  with  his  right,  lie  then  stood  still  and  looked  right 
towards  me.  I pulled  on  him.  He  threw  up  his  hands,  trem- 
bled and  fell  backward.  He  didn’t  get  his  turkey  this  time, 
and  I reckon  we  won’t  be  plagued  with  the  ‘gobbler’  Indian 
any  more. 

Wetzel’s  skill  as  a hunter. 

“A  little  before  Wayne’s  victory,”  continues  Mr.  Davis,  “and 
while  1 was  living  on  Short  creek,  I made  a visit  to  Fort 
Henry.  Wetzel  had  just  got  back  from  Kentucky,  where  he 
I had  been  spending  a year  or  two  with  his  brother.  Now,  a little 
| piece  below  Dillie’s  Fort,  there  lived  a chap  named  Michael 
Forshay.  Ho  was  about  thirty,  and  had  some  experience  as  a 
scout,  and  was  desperate  eoneeitv  about  his  skill  in  hunting 
Indians.  He  didn't  know  Wetzel.  Forshay  came  up  to  the 
fort  on  the  second  evening  I was  there,  and  the  way  he  bragged 
on  himself  was  amusing,  as  he  always  spread  himself  the  most 
; when  Wetzel  was  in  hearing.  He  wanted  to  know  who  Wetzel 
i was,  but  we  all  took  the  cue  and  told  him  he  was  a fellow  just 
! come  in  from  the  mountains.  Well,  Forshay  gave  us  one  of 
his  big  ones,  and  declared  that  no  Indian,  or  white  man  either, 
could  come  in  on  him  when  he  was  in  the  woods.  Wetzel 
smiled  in  a sneering  way,  and  Forshay  saw  it.  This  kind  of 
flustered  him,  but  he  was  soon  under  full  headway  again. 
Wetzel  couldn't  stand  boasting  any  longer,  so  he  said  to  him: 
“See  here,  Mister,  I’m  not  much  on  a hunt,  but.  I'll  bet  vou 
the  liquor  for  the  crowd  that  I can  come  in  on  you  in  spite  of 
you,  and  you  won’t  see  nor  hear  me  until  I strike  you  on  the 
shoulder,  and  you  may  pick  your  ground  and  name  which 
shoulder  I’m  to  hit,  into  the  bargain. 

“Forshay,  after  giving  a horse  laugh,  took  the  but.  He  was 
about  enough  in  liquor  to  venture  quick.  The  next  day, 
pretty  late  in  the  morning,  preparations  were  made  to  decide 
the  bet.  Myself  and  Dan  Carpenter  were  chosen  judges,  and 
we  and  Wetzel  and  Forshay  went  over  to  the  Ohio  side.  No 
others  went,  as  Wetzel  said  he  wanted  Forshay  to  have  a fair 
chance,  and  any  more  would  distract  his  attention. 

“Forshay  picked  his  ground  a little  west  of  Captain  Kirk- 
wood’s old  cabin,  and  a good  place  he  took  for  his  side.  It  was 
where  there  was  no  undergrowth  for  nearly  a quarter  of  an 
acre  in  circuit,  with  only  a few  trees  standing  on  it,  and  all 
around  it  a thicket.  Besides,  on  the  north  side  there  was  a 
very  steep  bank,  leaving  only  three  sides  for  Forshay  to  guard. 
When  we  got  to  Kirkwood’s  cabin,  Wetzel  made  us  go  on  to 
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pick  the  ground,  while  he  went  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  south 
of  us.  When  Forshay  was  ready,  Carpenter  and  I sat  down  by 
a big  tree  near  the  steep  bank,  about  twelve  feet  from  him,  and 
called  out,  “All  ready.”  In  a few  seconds  Wetzel  answered, 
“keep  a bright  look  out,  Forshay,  or  I'll  take  your  seal  n for 
you.  “Ready” — stringing  out  the  last  syllable.  We  nil  Kept 
silent.  Forshay  watched  very  sharp,  and  I never  passed 
through  a deeper  silence.  I could  hear  my  heart  beating.  We 
didn’t  hear  the  rattle  of  a leaf,  or  see  the  shaking  of  a bush.  I 
thought  Wetzel  would  never  come  in.  Forshay  was  turning 
his  head  this  way  and  that,  around  and  around;  but  presently 
Wetzel  darted,  more  like  a ghost  than  anything  else,  from  be- 
hind a tree,  and  struck  Forshay  on  the  shoulder,  who  falling, 
sprang  out  of  his  tracks,  crying  out:  “You  beat  methistime.but 
you  can't  do  it  again  ” Wetzel  made  no  reply,  but  walked 
away,  and  in  a little  bit  called  out  fiom  the  hillside,  “Ready  !" 
1 never  saw  a man  keep  a sharper  look-out  than  Forshay  did 
this  time;  but  before  any  of  us  thought  that  Wetzel  could 
come  the  distance  he  was  awav,  he  sprang  out  of  his  cover  and 
touched  Forshay  on  the  shoulder,  lie  gave  up  the  wager  like 
a man,  when  we  got  back  to  the  fort.  How  Wetzel  got  over  the 
dry  leaves  without  making  them  rattle,  or  through  the  bushes 
and  not  shake  them,  1 can’t  tell;  but  lie  did  it  so  that  none  of 
us  heard  or  saw  him  until  he  made  his  last  leap  to  touch  For- 
shay.” 

WIN'S  A REWARD  FOR  AN  INDIAN  SCALP. 

In  the  summer  of  178t>,  the  Indians  having  become  trouble- 
some in  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling,  particularly  in  the 
Short  creek  settlement,  and  a party  having  killed  a man  near 
Mingo  bottom,  it  was  determined  to  send  an  expedition  after 
the  retreating  enemy,  of  sufficient  force  to  chastise  them  most 
effectually.  A subscription  or  pony  purse  was  made  up,  and 
one  hundred  dollars  were  offered  to  the  man  who  should  bring 
in  the  first  Indian  scalp.  Major  McMahan,  living  at  Beech  bot- 
tom, headed  the  expedition,  and  Lewis  Wetzel  was  one  of  his 
men.  They  crossed  the  river  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  pro- 
ceeded, by  a rapid  march,  to  the  Muskingum.  The  expedition 
numbered  about  twenty  men;  and  an  advance  of  five  were  de- 
tailed to  reconnoitre.  This  party  reported  to  the  commander 
that  they  had  discovered  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  that  it 
was  far  too  numerous  to  think  of  making  an  attack.  A con- 
sultation was  thereupon  held,  and  an  immediate  retreat  deter- 
mined on. 

During  the  conference  Lew.  Wetzel  sat  upon  a log,  with  his 
gun  carelessly  resting  across  his  knees.  The  moment  it  was 
resolved  to  retreat  most  of  the  party  started  in  disordered  haste, 
but  the  commander,  observing  Wetzel  still  sitting  on  the  log, 
turned  to  inquire  if  he  was  not  going  along.  “No,”  was  his 
sullen  reply;  “I  came  out  to  hunt  Indians,  and  now  that  they 
are  founa  I am  not  going  home,  like  a fool,  with  my  fingers  in 
mv  mouth.  I am  determined  to  take  an  Indian  scalp  or  lose 
mv  own.”  All  arguments  were  unavailing,  and  there  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  him,  a lone  man,  in  a desolate  wilder- 
ness, surrounded  by  an  enemy — vigilant,  cruel,  bloodthirsty, 
and  of  horrid  barbarity— with  no  friend  but  his  rifle,  and  no 
uide  but  the  sure  index  which  an  All-Wise  Providence  has 
eep  set  in  the  heavens  above.  Once  by  himself,  and  looking 
around  to  feel  satisfied  that  they  were  all  gone,  he  gathered  his 
blanket  about  him,  adjusted  his  tomahawk  and  scalpimr-knife, 
shouldered  his  rifle,  and  moved  off  in  an  opposite  diivction, 
hoping  that  a small  party  of  Indians  might  be  met  with. 
Keeping  away  from  the  larger  streams,  he  strolled  on  cautiously, 
peering  into  every  dell  and  suspicious  cover,  and  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  the  least  sound  of  a dubious  character. 

Nothing,  however,  crossed  his  path  that  day.  The  night 
being  dark  and  chilly,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a fire;  but  to 
show  a light,  in  the  midst  of  his  enemy,  would  be  to  invito 
certain  destruction.  To  avoid  this  he  constructed  a small  coal 
pit  out  of  bark,  dried  leaves,  ejc.,  and  covering  these  with  loose 
earth,  leaving  an  occasional  airhole,  he  seated  himself,  encir- 
cling the  pit  with  his  legs,  and  then  completed  the  whole  by- 
covering  his  head  with  the  blanket.  In  this  manner  he  would 
produce  a temperature  equal,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  that  of  a 
“stove  room.”  This  was  certainly  an  original  and  ingenious 
mode  of  getting  up  a fire,  without,  at  the  same  time,  endanger- 
ing himself  by  a light. 

During  most  of  the  following  day  he  roamed  through  the  for- 
est without  noticing  any  “ signs  ” of  Indians.  At  length  smoke 
was  discovered,  and,  going  in  the  direction  of  it,  he  found  a 
camp,  but  tenantless.  It  contained  two  blankets  and  a small 
kettle,  which  Wetzel  at  once  knew  belonged  to  two  Indians, 


who  were,  doubtless,  out  hunting.  Concealing  himself  in  the 
matted  undergrowth,  he  patiently  awaited  the  return  of  the 
occupants.  About  sunset  one  of  the  Indians  came  in  and  made 
up  the  (ire,  and  went  to  cooking  his  supper.  Shortly  after  the 
other  came  in.  They  ate  tlo-ir  supper  and  began  to  sing, and 
amuse  themselves  by  telling  eoinic  stories,  at  which  they  would 
hurst  into  roars  of  laughter.  Singing  and  telling  amusing  sto- 
ries was  the  common  practice  of  the  white  and  red  men  when 
lying  in  their  hunting  camps. 

About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  one  of  the  Indians  wrapped  his 
blanket  around  him,  shouldered  his  rifle,  took  a chunk  of  fire 
in  his  hand  and  left  the  camp,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  wat'  li  a deer-lick.  The  lire  and  smoke  would  serve  to 
keep  off  the  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that 
deer  are  not  alarmed  at  seeing  fire,  from  the  circumstance  of 
meeting  it  so  frequently  in  the  fall  and  winter  seasons,  when 
the  leaves  and  grass  are  dry  and  the  woods  on  fire  The  ab- 
sence of  the  Indian  was  a cause  of  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment to  our  hero,  whose  trap  was  so  happily  set  that  he  consid- 
ered his  game  secure.  lie  still  indulged  the  hope  that  the 
Indian  would  return  to  camp  before  day,  but  in  this  he  was 
disappointed.  There  are  birds  in  the  woods  which  commence 
chirping  just  before  break  of  day,  and.  like  the  cock,  give 
j notice  to  the  woodsman  that  light  will  soon  appear.  Lewis 
heard  the  wooded  songsters  begin  to  chatter,  and  determined 
to  delay  no  longer  the  work  of  death  for  the  return  of  the  other 
1 Indian. 

; He  walked  to  the  camp  with  a noiseless  step,  and  found  his 
victim  lmried  in  profound  sleep,  lying  upon  one  side.  Hedrew 
his  scalping-knife,  and  with  the  utmost  force,  impelled  by  re- 
i venge,  sent  the  blade  through  his  heart.  He  saiu  the  Indian 
gave  a short  quiver,  a convulsive  motion,  and  then  laid  still  in 
the  sleep  of  death.  Lewis  scalped  him,  and  set  out  for  home, 
i He  arrived  at  the  Mingo  bottom  only  one  dav  after  his  unsuc- 
cessful companions.  lie  claimed  and  received  the  reward. 

ANOTHER  VERSION  OF  THE  “(JOBIILER  INDIAN”  STORY. 

Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  life  of  Patrick  Gass,  gives  the  following  in 
relation  to  Lewis  Wetzel  and  the  storv  of  the  “ Gobbler  Indian." 

“A  noted  instance  of  his  success  in  circumventing  the  “red 
skins,”  is  given  in  the  romantic  story  of  “Old  Cross  Fire," 
which  has  more  than  once  gone  the  rounds  of  the  papers  and  is 
substantially  true : and  to  this  dav,  the  spot  is  pointed  out 
1 when*  an  Indian,  having  concealed  himself  among  the  rockson 
the  precipitous  lmnk  of  the  creek  near  Wheeling,  had  decoyed 
1 and  shot  several  white  men,  by  imitating  the  noise  of  a turkey, 
was  himself  killed  by  Wetzel,  while  in  the  very  act  of  “gob- 
bling” fora  victim.  The  identical  rock  behind  which  the  In- 
dian was  concealed  was  in  existence  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek,*  until  a few  rears  ago, 
when  it  was  split  up  for  building  purposes,  and  sold  by  the 
1 owner  of  the  ground.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rock  was 
not  preserved,  as  a standing  memorial  of  the  Indian  times,  and 
a monument  to  the  brave  and  intrepid  hunter,  who  has  given 
; his  name,  however,  to  a county  in  our  good  old  Commonwealth. 
Had  it  been  named  Wetzel  s rock,  it  would  have  remained  an 
object  of  interest  for  ages,  perhaps;  and  thus  effectually  per- 
petuated his  name,  and  proven  a source  of  gratification  to  those 
who  would  desire  justice  done  to  the  memory  of  the  pioneers. 

I Like  many  otln-r  men  of  )i  is  contemporaries,  Wetzel  had  private 
1 injuries  to  revenge  upon  the  Indians,  and  his  hatred  of  then! 
was  bitter  and  relent  less. t Tliev  murdered  several  of  his 
kindred,  and  be  himself  with  an  elder  brother  had  been  pris- 
j oners  among  them  when  boys,  and  effected  their  escape  by  ex- 
traordinary address  and  courage,  and  be  vowed  eternal  enmity* 

I Like  too  many  men  of  bis  ela<-.  be  bad  somewhat  loose  ideas  of 
, the  sanctity  of  laws  and  treaties  with  Indians,  when  they  in- 
terfered with  the  grat  ification  of  his  vengeance  ; and  it  is  re- 
ported of  him  that  he  scrupled  not  to  take  a shot  when  occasion 
I offered,  even  though  in  time  of  peace.  Of  course  such  conduct 
was  not  only  discreditable  to  the  good  faith  of  the  whites,  bu 
was  vitally  dangerous  to  their  security  from  Indian  vengeance- 
He  was  warned  and  admonished  of  the  danger  to  the  peace  o 
the  settlements  of  such  an  uncompromising  hostility,  and  was 

*I)e  Hass  stales  that  the  Indian  was  were  ted  In  a cave.  The  cave  described,  » ^ 

present  limits  of  the  City  of  Wheeling,  and  about  ftfty  or  sixty  leet  to  the  right  oiOi** 
entrance  of  the  Hempfieid  railroad  tunnel  under  the  " Peninsula." 

fit  Is  claimed  by  some  that  Ibis  story,  and  others  of  Wetacl’s  later  exploits,  are  £ 

all  respects,  save  the  killing  of  the  Indiana— that  WeUel  peraiated  In  kllUng  India"*” 
peeee  had  been  made  with  them— end  that  many  of  hit  acts  were  tberelote  siopl.r  lko" 
marauder. 
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finally  arrested  in  Ohio,  and  imprisoned  on  charge  of  murder,  gagements  by  the  frontiermen  ; notwithstanding  that  they 
for  shooting  an  Indian  in  time  of  peace.  He  would  doubtless  were  as  frequently  the  aggressors  as  were  the  Indians.  Half 

have  been  visited  with  the  rigors  of  the  law,  but  popular  sym-  the  backwoodsmen  of  that  day  had  been  born  in  a fort,  and 

path}’  was  in  his  favor.  The  whole  country  side  flocked  to  the  grew  to  manhood,  as  it  were  in  a siege.  The  Indian  war  had 

place  of  his  confinement,  demanding  his  discharge,  under  pen-  continued  so  long,  and  was  so  bloody,  that  they  believed  war 

alty  of  demolishing  the  jail  and  delivering  him  by  force,  and  with  them  was  to  continue  as  long  as  both  survived  to  fight, 
the'  result  of  the  demonstration  was,  that  he  was,  by  some  un-  With  these  impressions,  as  they  considered  the  Indians  faith- 
accountable  means,  released.  less,  it  was  difficult  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  stability  of 

treaties. 

attacks  an  Indian  camp  of  FOUR.  The  killing  of  this  Indian  was  justly  regarded  as  an  outrage, 

and  it  was  soon  rumored  to  General  ilarmar  that  Lewis  Wetzel 
A singular  custom  with  this  daring  borderer  was  to  take  a was  the  murderer,  and  he  accordingly  had  him  arrested  and 

fall  hunt  into  the  Indian  country.  Equipping  himself,  he  set  placed  in  close  confinement  in  the  fort. 

out  and  penetrated  to  the  Muskingum,  and  fell  upon  a camp  of  “Wetzel  admitted,  without  hesitation,  ‘that  he  had  shot  the 
four  Indians.  Hesitating  a moment  whether  or  not  to  attack  j Indian.’  As  he  did  not  wish  to  be  hung  like  a dog,  he  requested 
a party  so  much  his  superior  in  numerical  strength,  lie  deter-  the  general  to  give  him  up  to  the  Indians,  as  there  were  a large 

mined  to  make  the  attempt.  At  the  hour  of  midnight  lie  number  of  them  present.  ‘ He  might  place  them  all  in  a circle, 

moved  cautiously  from  his  covert,  and,  gliding  through  the  with  their  scalping-knives  and  tomahawks,  and  give  him  a 

darkness,  stealthily  approached  the  camp,  supporting  his  rifie  tomahawk,  and  place  him  in  the  midst  of  the  circle,  and  then 

with  one  hand  anti  a tomahawk  with  the  other.  A dim  flicker  fot  him  and  the  Indians  fight  it  out  in  the  best  way  they  could.’ 
from  the  camp  fire  faintly  revealed  the  forms  of  the  sleepers,  Tho  general  told  him,  ‘That  he  was  an  officer  appointed  by  the 

wrapped  in  that  profound  slumber,  which,  to  part  of  them,  was  ]aw,  pv  which  lie  must  be  governed.  As  the  law  did  not  au’thor- 

to  know  no  waking.  There  they  lay,  with  their  dark  faces  jze  him  to  make  such  a compromise,  he  could  not  grant  his  re- 

turned up  to  the  night-sky,  in  the  deep  solitude  of  their  own  , quest’  After  a few  days  longer  confinement,  he  again  sent 
wilderness,  little  dreaming  that  their  most  relentless  enemy  was  i for  the  general  to  come  and  see  him,  and  he  did  so.  Wetzel 
hovering  over  them.  Quietly  resting  his  gun  against  a tree,  1 said  ‘he  had  never  been  confined,  and  could  not  live  much 

he  unsheathed  his  knife,  and  with  an  intrepidity  that  could  longer  if  he  was  not  permitted  some  room  to  walk  about.’  The 

never  be  surpassed,  stepped  boldly  forward,  like  the  minister  of  | general  ordered  theoffieer  on  guard  to  knock  off  his  iron  fetters, 
death,  and  quick  as  thought  cleft  the  skull  of  one  of  his  sleep-  but  to  leave  on  his  handcuffs,  and  permit  him  to  walk  about 

ing  victims.  In  an  instant  a second  one  was  similarly  served  on  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum;  but  to  be  sure 

and  as  a third  attempted  to  rise,  confused  by  the  horrid  veils  to  keep  a close  watch  upon  him.  As  soon  as  they  vveie  outside 

with  which  Wetzel  accompanied  His  blows,  fie,  too,  shared  the  0f  the  fort  gate,  Lewis  began  to  caper  about  like  a wild  colt 

fate  of  his  companions,  and  sunk  dead  at  the  feet  of  this  ruthless  broken  loose  from  the  stall.  He  would  start  and  run  a few 

slayer.  The  fourth  darted  into  the  darkness  of  the  wood  and  | yards,  as  if  lie  were  about  making  an  escape,  then  turn  round 

escaped,  although  Wetzel  pursued  him  some  distance.  , and  join  the  guard.  The  next  start  he  would  run  further  and 

Returning  to  camp,  he  scalped  his  victims,  and  then  left  for  ; then  stop.  In  this  way  he  amused  the  guard  for  some  time,  at 
home.  When  asked  on  his  return,  what  luck,  “Not  much,”  he  ; every  start  running  a little  further.  At  length  he  called  forth 
replied.  “I  tree’d  four  Indians,  but  one  got  away.”  This  un-  I an  ]jjs  strength,  resolution  and  activity,  and  determined  on 
exampled  achievement  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  most  daring,  freedom  or  an  early  grave.  He  gave  a spring  forward  and 

and,  at  the  same  time,  successful  hunters  of  his  day.  The  dis-  hounded  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed  for  the  shelter  of  his  be- 

tance  to  and  from  the  scene  of  this  adventure  could  not  have  j loved  woods.  His  movement  was  so  quick,  and  so  unexpected, 
been  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  that  the  guard  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  he  got  nearly  a 

During  one  of  his  scouts,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling,  1 hundred  yards  away  before  they  recovered  from  their  astonish- 
he  took  shelter,  on  a stormy  evening,  in  a deserted  cabin,  j ment.  They  fired,' but  all  missed;  they  followed  in  pursuit. 
Gathering  a few  broken  boards  be  prepared  a place  on  the  loft  j but  he  soon  left  them  out  of  sight.  Being  well  acquainted 
to  sleep.  Scarcely  had  he  got  himself  adjusted  for  a nap,  when  ! with  the  country,  he  made  for  a dense  thicket  about  two  or 
six  Indians  entered,  and  striking  a fire,  commenced  preparing  three  miles  from  the  fort.  In  the  midst  of  this  thicket  ho 
their  homely  meal.  Wetzel  watched  their  movements  closely,  : found  a tree  which  had  fallen  across  a log,  where  the  brush 
with  drawn  knife,  determined,  the  moment  he  was  discovered,  j was  very  close.  Under  this  tree  he  squeezed  his  body.  The 
to  leap  into  their  midst,  and  in  the  confusion  endeavor  toes-  ' brush  was  so  thick  that  he  could  not  be  seen  unless  the  spot 
cape.  Fortunately,  they  did  not  see  him,  and  soon  after  supper  was  examined  very  closely.  As  soon  as  General  Harmar  knew 
the  whole  six  fell  asleep.  Wetzel  now  crawled  noiselessly  of  his  escape  he  sent  a number  of  soldiers  and  Indians  in  pur- 

down,  and  hid  himself  behind  a log,  at  a convenient  distance  suit.  After  he  had  lain  about  two  hours  in  his  place  of  oon- 

from  the  door  of  the  cabin.  At  early  dawn  a tall  savage  stepped  cealment  two  Indians  came  into  the  thicket  and  stood  on  the 

from  the  door,  and  stretching  up  both  hands  in  a long,  hearty  same  log  under  which  he  lay  concialed;  his  heart  bent  so  vio- 

yawn,  seemed  to  draw  in  new  life  from  the  pure,  invigorating  lently  he  was  afraid  they  would  hear  it  thumping.  He  could 
atmosphere.  In  an  instant  Wetzel  had  his  finger  upon  the  hear  them  hallooing  in  every  direction  as  they  hunted  through 

trigger,  and  the  next  moment  the  Indiafi  fell  heavily  to  the  the  brush.  At  length,  as  the  evening  wore  away  the  day,  he 

ground,  his  life’s  blood  gushing  upon  the  young  grass  brilliant  found  himself  alone  in  the  friendly  thicket.  But  what  should 

with  the  morning  dew  drops.  The  report  of  his  rifie  had  not  he  do?  His  hands  were  fastened  with  iron  cuffs  and  bolts,  and 

ceased  echoing  through  the  valley  ere  the  daring  borderer  was  he  knew  of  no  friend  on  the  same  side  of  the  Ohio  to  whom  he 

faraway,  secure  from  all  pursuit.  could  apply  for  assistance. 

He  had  a friend  who  had  recently  put  up  a cabin  on  the 
lewis  wetzel’s  trouble  with  general  harmar.  Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio,  who,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  lend 

him  every  assistance  in  his  power.  But  to  cross  the  river  was 
Some  time  after  General  Harmar  had  erected  a fort  at  the  the  difficulty.  Heeould  not  make  a raft  with  his  hands  bound, 

mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  where  Marietta  now  stands,  about  and  though  an  excellent  swimmer,  it  would  be  risking  too 

1789,  Lewis  Wetzel  entered  his  service.  His  new  duties  grow-  \ much  to  trust  himself  to  the  stream  in  that  disabled  condition, 
ing  distasteful,  he  took  leave  of  absence,  and  visited  his  friends  With  the  most  gloomy  foreboding  of  the  future,  he  left  the 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling.  Shortly  afterwards,  how-  thicket  as  soon  as  the  shades  of  night  began  to  gather,  and  di- 

ever,  he  returned  to  duty,  and  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  ea-  rected  his  way  to  the  Ohio,  by  a circuitous  route,  which  brought 

pacity  of  scout.  It  was  whilst  thus  engaged  that  he  became  him  to  a lonely  spot,  three  or  four  miles  below  the  fort.  He 

involved  in  troubles  that  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  made  to  this  place,  as  he  expected  guards  would  be  set  at  every 

career.  Among  the  Indians  who  visited  General  llarmar’s  post  point  where  heeould  find  a canoe.  On  the  opposite  shore  he 

at  Marietta,  there  was  one  of  considerable  celebrity  whose  name  saw  an  acquaintance,  Isaac  Wiseman  by  name,  fishing  in  a 
was  George  Washington,  and  who  possessed  much  influence  in  ' canoe.  Not  daring  to  call  to  him,  as  he  could  not  know  whether 

his  tribe.  While  making  one  of  his  scouts,  Wetzel  met  this  his  enemies  were  not  within  sound  of  his  voice,  he  waved  his 

Indian  and  shot  him.  General  Harmar  had  issued  a proelama-  hat  for  some  time  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  friend,  having 

tion,  giving  notice  that  a cessation  of  arms  was  mutually  previously  induced  him  to  direct  his  eye  that  course  by  a gentle 

agreed  upon,  between  the  white  and  redmen,  till  an  effort  for  a splashing  in  the  water. 

treaty  of  peace  should  be  concluded.  This  brought  Wiseman  to  his  assistance,  who  readily  ai^ed 

j.  .As  treaties  of  peace  with  Indians  had  been  60  frequently  his  escape.  Once  on  the  Virginia  shore  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

,i  violated,  but  little  faith  was  placed  in  the  stability  of  such  en-  as  he  had  well-wishers  all  through  the  country,  who  would 
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have  shed  blood,  if  necessary,  for  his  defence.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  years  had  elapsed,  and  General  Harmar  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  that  it  became  safe  for  Wiseman  to  avow  the  act, 
such  was  the  weakness  of  civil  authority  and  the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  military  rule  on  the  frontier.  A file  and  hammer 
soon  released  him  from  the  heavy  handcuffs.  After  a night's 
rest  had  recruited  his  energies,  he  set  out  for  fresh  adventures, 
his  friend  having  supplied  him  with  a rifle,  ammunition  and 
blanket. 

After  Wetzel’s  escape,  information  reached  General  Ilarmar 
of  his  whereabouts,  and  he  sent  a party  of  men  in  a canoe  to  take 
him.  As  the  boat  neared  the  Virginia  shore,  Wetzel,  with  his 
friend,  and  several  other  men,  posted  themselves  on  the  bank 
and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  landed.  Unwilling 
to  venture  farther,  the  party  returned,  and  Lewis  made  his  way 
homeward,  having  been  furnished  by  his  kind  friend  with  gun, 
ammunition,  tomahawk,  blanket,  Ac. 

Exasperated  at  the  escape  of  Wetzel,  General  Harmar  offered 
a large  reward  for  his  apprehension,  and  at  the  same  time  des- 
patched a file  of  men  to  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling,  with 
orders  to  take  him  dead  or  alive.  The  detachment  was  under 
the  command  of  a Captain  Kingsbury,  who,  hearing  that  Wet- 
zel was  to  be  at  Mingo  bottom,  in  what  is  now  .Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  on  a certain  day,  marched  thither  to  execute  his  orders. 
An  eye  witness  thus  narrates  this  event: 

“A  company  of  men  could  as  easily  have  drawn  Beelzebub  out 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  as  to  take  Lewis  Wetzel,  by  force,  from 
the  Mingo  bottom  settlement.  On  the  day  that  Captain  Kings- 
bury arrived,  there  was  a shooting  match  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  Lewis  was  there.  As  soon  as  the  object  of  Captain  Kings- 
bury was  ascertained,  it  was  resolved  to  ambush  the  Captain's 
barge,  and  kill  him  and  his  company. 

“Happily  Major  McMahan  was  present  to  prevent  this 
catastrophe,  who  prevailed  on  Wetzel  and  his  fiiendsto  sus- 
pend the  attack  till  he  would  pay  Captain  King-burv  a vi-it  ; 
perhaps  he  would  induct*  him  to  return  without  making  an 
attempt  to  take  Wetzel.  With  a gn  at  ileal  of  reluctance,  tie  v 
agreed  to  susp'md  the  attack  till  Major  McMahan  should  re- 
turn. The  res  ■ntm  uit  and  fury  of  Wetzel  and  his  friends  were 
boiling  and  blowing  like  the  steam  from  the  scape  pipe  of  a 
steamboat.  ‘A  pretty  affair  this,’  said  they,  ‘to  hang  a man 
for  killing  an  Indian,  when  they  are  killing  some  of  our  nem 
almost  every  day.’  Major  McMahan  informed  Captain  Kings- 
bury of  the  force  and  fury  of  the  people,  and  assured  him  that 
if  he  persisted  in  the  attempt  to  seize  Wetzel,  he  would  have 
all  the  settlers  in  the  country  upon  him;  that  nothing  could 
save  him  and  his  fellows  from  massacre  hut  a speedy  return. 
The  Captain  took  his  advice,  and  forthwith  returned  to  Fort 
Harmar.  Wetzel  considered  the  affair  now  as  finally  adjusted." 

Subsequently  to  Wetzel’s  escape.  General  Harmar  removed 
his  headquarters  to  Fort  Washington,  Cincinnati.  One  of  his 
first  official  acts  there  was  to  issue  a proclamation  offering  a re- 
ward for  the  capture  and  delivery  of  Wetzel  at  the  garrison 
there.  * 

Wetzel  was  never  long  stationary,  but  ranged  along  the  river 
from  Wheeling  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  He  was  finally  captured 
at  Maysville,  Kentucky,  by  Lieutenant  Lawler,  of  the  regular 
army,  who  was  going  down  the  Ohio,  and  taken  to  General 
Harmar,  at  Fort  Washington. 

“The  noise  of  Wetzel's  capture— and  captured,  too.  for  only 
killing  an  Indian — spread  through  the  country  like  wild-fue. 
The  passions  of  the  frontiermen  were  roused  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  fury.  Petitions  for  his  release  were  sent  from  the 
most  influential  men  to  the  general,  from  every  quarter  where 
the  story  had  been  heard.  The  general  at  First  paid  lmt  little 
attention  to  these;  at  length,  however,  the  settlements  along 
the  Ohio,  and  some  of  the  back  counties,  were  preparing  to 
embody  in  military  array,  to  release  him  by  force  of  arms. 
General  Harmar,  seeing  the  storm  that  was  approaching,  had 
Wetzel’s  irons  knocked  off,  and  set  him  at  liberty.” 

After  gaining  his  freedom  once  more,  Wetzel  again  returned 
to  his  friends  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling.  Shortly  after  this, 
occurred  one  of  the  most  thrilling  events  of  his  life. 

RESCUE  of  a GIRL  CAPTURED  BY  THE  INDIANS. 

While  hunting  one  day,  Wetzel  fell  in  with  a young  hunter, 
who  lived  on  I)unkard’s  creek,  and  was  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  home.  On  their  arrival  they  found  the  house 
in  ruins  and  all  the  family  murdered,  except  a young  woman 
who  had  been  bred  with  them,  and  to  whom  the  young  man 
was  ardently  attached.  She  was  taken  alive,  as  was  found  by 
examining  the  trail  of  the  enemy,  who  were  three  Indians  and 
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a white  renegade.  Burning  with  revenge,  they  followed  the 
trail  until  opposite  the  mouth  of  Cuptina,  where  the  enemy 
had  crossed.  They  swam  the  stream  and  discovered  the  ltj. 
dians'  camp,  around  the  fires  of  which  lay  the  enemy  in  care- 
i less  repose.  The  young  woman  was  apparently  unhurt,  but 
was  making  much  moaning  and  lamentation.  Tfic  young'man 
hardly  aide  to  restrain  his  rage,  was  for  firing  and  rushing  in! 
stantfy  upon  them.  Wetzel,  more  cautious,  told  him  to  wait 
until  daylight  when  there  was  a better  chance  of  success  in 
killing  the  whole  party.  At  dawn  the  Indians  prepared  to  de- 
i part.  The  young  man  selecting  tlie  white  renegade,  and  Wet- 
zel the  Indian,  they  both  fired  simultaneously  with  fatal  effect. 
The  young  man  rushed  forward,  knife  in  hand  to  relieve  the 
mistress  of  his  affections,  while  Wetzel  reloaded  and  pursued 
the  two  surving  Indians,  who  had  taken  to  the  woods  until 
they  could  ascertain  the  numh  -r  of  their  enemies.  Wetzel  as 
soon  as  he  was  discovered,  discharged  his  rifle  at  random  in 
order  to  draw  them  from  their  covert.  The  ruse  took  effect, and 
taking  to  his  heels  he  loaded  as  he  ran,  and  suddenly  wheeling 
about  discharged  his  rifle  through  the  body  of  his  nearest  an! 
unsuspecting  enemy.  The  remaining  Indian  seeing  the  fate 
of  his  companion,  and  that  his  enemy's  rifle  was  unloaded 
rushed  forward  with  all  energy,  the  prospect  of  prompt  revenge 
being  fairly  before  him.  Wetzel  led  him  on  dodging  from  tree 
to  tree,  until  his  rifle  was  again  ready,  when  suddenly  turning 
he  fired,  and  his  remaining  enemy  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  After 
taking  th  ir  scalp-.  Wet/el  and  his  friend,  with  their  rescued 
captive,  returned  in  safety  to  the  settlement. 

This  incident  in  the  life  of  Wetzel,  was  made  the  subject  of 
the  romance,  written  by  the  novelist,  Emerson  Bennett,  enti- 
tled, “Forest  Ho-e,"  some  uf  the  seines  of  which  weru  laid  in 
Belmont  county. 

WET /EI.'s  si  issRqUKST  HISTORY. 

A year  or  two  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  Wetzel  left  the 
upp.  r < ih  in  fur  the  Smith.  He  first  went  to  Kentucky,  and  re- 
mained th'-re  with  his  brother,  earning  a livelihood  hy  hunt- 
ing, until  the  pureha-e  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States, 
when  In-  went  to  N<-w  < ii  lean-.  Here,  for  a great  many  years, 
he  earned  a precarious  living  by  selling  the  pelts  captured  by 
him  in  hi-  hunts.  At  la-t.  on  returning  from  a very  suercs-ful 
excursion  for  game,  lad  n with  a nuinb-r  of  rich  furs,  lie  en- 
countered  on  the  \\  barf  a sharp'T,  who  Knight  them  in  at  liizh 
figures,  palming  off  on  Wetzel,  in  pavm  nt.  a counterfeit  bill 
on  one  of  t he  Orleans  banks.  Wet /el,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  only  knew  the  amount  of  the  notes  by  their 
figures,  and  who  always  cniilidcd  in  thohonestv  of  white  mm, 
immediately  passed  the  counterfeit  to  another.  The  base  bill 
was  finally  detected  and  traced  baek  to  Wetzel.  The  sharper 
having  departed.  Wetzel's  stm-y  availed  him  nothing,  anti 
having  no  money  to  redeem  the  hill  himself,  nor  friends  to  do 
it  tor  him.  lie  was  arrested  and  confined  in  prison  for  some  time. 
I. tick il  v for  him.  however,  some  of  his  friends  of  the  upperOhio 
arrived,  lifted  the  counterfeit  bill,  interceded  for  him  with  the 
authorities,  and  he  was  released.  As  soon  as  the  bill  was 
handed  to  him,  he  burst  into  tears,  tore  it  up  and  threw  the 
1 pieces  into  the  river!  exclaiming?  “Too  bad,  too  bud.'' 

lie  returned  to  Wheeling,  but  only  remained  a few  days  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  again  went  to  the  far  southwest.  Fora 
time  he  resided  with  a relative  named  Philip  Sikes,  living 
about  twenty  miles  in  the  interior  from  Natchez.  The  late 
venerable  Oavid  McIntyre,  of  Belmont  county,  met  him  at 
Natchez  in  April,  l.SUS,  and  remained  with  him  tlireedays. 

Sikes  afterwards  removed  on  to  the  Brazos,  in  Texas,  taking 
Wetzel  with  him,  where,  with  a few  companions,  of  the  hunter 

class,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  free  and  happy  ns  the 
untamed  denizens  of  the  forest.  He  dic'd  about  the  time  that 
Texas  ceased  to  he  a province'  and  became  an  independent 
state,  in  his  seventy-lift  h year,  and  was  buried  near  Austin  by 
his  brothers  of  the  woods. 

So  passed  away  Lewis  Wetzel,  the  hunter,  whose  own  hand, 
i it  is  said,  laid  seventy  odd  Indian  warriors  low  in  death. 

; JOHN  WETZEL 

was  twice  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians.  The  first  event  is 
i already  recorded  in  the  sketch  of  Lewis.  The  second  one 
j occurred  some  years  later,  when  he  was  about  sixteen  rears o 
i age.  Four  Indians  prowling  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  man 
W etzel  s,  had  captured  the  horses,  taken  off  the  bell,  an 
I secreted  themselves  in  the  thicket,  expecting  that  the 
| would  attract  the  attention  of  the  owners,  and  they  should  <■ 
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easily  capture  them  or  take  their  scalps.  Supposing  that  the 
horses  had  strayed  away  in  the  woods,  John  was  sent  in  search  of 
them.  One  of  the  lost  animals  was  a mare  with  a young  foal, 
belonging  to  John’s  sister,  and  she  had  offered  the  colt  to  John 
as  a reward  for  finding  the  mare.  He  soon  fell  in  with  a 
neighbor  boy,  named  Frederick  Earlywine,  a son  of  Jacob 
Earlywine,  who  lived  on  lands  adjoining  the  elder  Wetzel. 
The  boys  hearing  the  well  known  tinkle  of  the  bell,  approached 
the  spot  where  the  Indians  lay  concealed,  and  when  near  enough 
the  savages  rushed  out  and  captured  them,  but  not  until  John, 
in  attempting  to  escape,  had  been  shot  through  the  arm.  Young 
Earlywine  refused  to  go  with  the  Indians  as  their  prisoner, 
and  they  killed  him.  The  farm  on  which  this  occurrence  tixik 
place  is  situated  in  Sand  Hill  district,  Marshall  county,  W.  Va., 
and  is  now  owned  by  Jacob  Early  wine,  a grandson  of  its  owner  at 
that  time.  John,  having  had  similar  pre  viousexperienee,  made 
light  of  his  capture,  and,  with  his  wounded  arm,  cheerfully 
went  along  with  the  Indians.  The  party  struck  the  Ohio  river 
early  the  following  morning,  at  a point  near  the  mouth  of 
Grave  creek.  Here,  after  killing  a liog,  three  of  the  Indians, 
with  their  prisoner,  got  into  a canoe,  and  the  other,  having 
mounted  the  horse  to  swim  over,  all  prepared  to  cross  the  river. 
But  before  the  canoe  got  started  the  three  Indians  were  shot  by 
Hamilton  Carr  and  Isaac  Williams,  and  John  was  rescued. 
After  his  return,  he  conveyed  the  family  of  young  Earlywine, 
who  had  not  learned  his  fate,  to  the  place  where  he  was  killed. 
His  body  was  found  and  buried  in  a hollow  near  the  place  of 
the  capture.  i 

In  the  spring  of  1792  the  Indians  on  the  Sandusky,  having 
become  very  bold  since  their  victory  over  General  St.  Clair,  in 
November  preceding,  made  many  raids  on  the  border  settlers 
along  the  Ohio  between  Wheeling  and  the  Mingo  bottom,  j 
sometimes  killing  or  capturing  whole  families,  at  other  times 
stealing  horses  and  whatever  else  they  could  carry  away.  After 
one  of  these  forays,  a party  of  settlers  determined  to  follow  the 
Indians  and  recapture  several  fine  horses  which  had  been  taken. 
This  party  consisted  of  John  Wetzel,  who  was  its  leader,  Wil- 
liam McColloch,  John  Hough,  Joseph  Hedges,  Kinzie  Dicker- 
son,  and  a Mr.  Linn,  all  having  considerable  experience  in 
border  warfare.  They  started  from  a point  nearly  opposite  | 
Steubenville,  and,  crossing  the  Ohio,  proceeded  north  ward 
through  Jefferson  county,  until  they  struck  the  old  trail  lead-  , 
ing  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Indian  towns  oil  the  Sandusky,  by 
wav  of  Fort  Laurens,  on  the  Tuscarawas.  ( >11  reaching  the  first 
Indian  town  on  the  trail,  which  was  located  on  Mohican  creek, 
they  found  their  horses,  which  they  took,  and  started  on  their 
return  in  the  night.  Fearing  that  they  might  be  pursued  and 
overtaken  if  they  returned  by  the  old  trail,  a southeasterly 
course  was  taken,  which  brought  them  to  the  Tuscarawas,  in 
the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Newcomcrstown.  From  thence  the  ] 
lower  and  less  traveled  trail  was  followed,  which  brought  the 
party  to  Will’s  creek,  within  half  a mile  of  the  present-  town 
of  Cambridge,  in  Guernsey  county,  where  they  arrived  in  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  after  recapturing  the  horses.  Here  j 
one  of  the  party  was  attacked  with  a severe  cramp  colic,  in 
consequence  of  which  a halt  for  the  night  was  made,  and  a 
guard  placed  on  the  back  trail  to  watch  for  any  pursuers  that  , 
might  be  after  them.  Late  in  the  night,  and  when  all  were  | 
asleep  in  the  camp,  the  guard,  having  occasion  to  go  to  a little  j 
brook  which  emptied  into  the  creek  a short  distance  below  the 
camp,  noticed  that  the  water  was  muddy,  and  believing  the 
cause  to  be  Indians  coming  down  in  the  water  to  prevent  detee-  ' 
tion,  aroused  Wetzel  and  informed  him  of  the  discovery.  Wet-  ! 
zel  went  ami  examined  the  water,  and  decided  that  the  muddy 
streaks  in  it  were  the  result  of  raccoons  or  muskrats  moving 
about  in  the  brook,  and  then  resumed  his  blankets,  after  joking 
the  guard  about  his  unfounded  alarm  From  this  the  guard 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  keep  so  strict  a watch,  and  remained  1 
close  to  the  camp.  About  half  an  hour  after  this  transpired  a 
volley  was  fired  into  the  camp  from  behind  the  hank  of  the 
brook,  and  the  sick  man  was  riddled  with  bullets  as  ho  lay  on 
the  outside.  In  an  instant  a party  of  savages  bounded  into  the 
camp,  yelling  and  brandishing  their  tomahawks  in  a terrific 
manner,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  white  men  fled,  leaving 
most  of  their  arms,  blankets,  Ac.,  in  the  camp.  In  the  fight 
that  ensued  three  whites  were  killed  on  the  ground,  and  Wetzel 
anil  the  other  succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  Wheeling  after 
great  suffering  from  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  bodies  of  the 
killed  were  shortly  afterward  buried  by  a party  collected  by 
Captain  John  McColloch,  and  went  out  from  Wheeling  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Indians  who  made  this  assault  were  a party  of  the  Mon- 
seys,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  old  converts  of  the  Mora-  | 


vians  who  had  relapsed  into  heathenism  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  missions  in  1782,  and  who  had  returned  to  the  Tusca- 
rawas valley  because  they  knew  the  country  so  well,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  all  the  white  people  they  could  find  in  re- 
venge for  the  massacre  at  Gnadenhutten.  They  had  come  upon 
the  Wetzel  party  while  returning  to  the  valley  from  an  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  to  the  border  settlements  east  of  the  Ohio, 
and  were  not  a party  of  pursuers,  as  has  been  stated  in  some 
accounts. 

The  names  of  those  killed  in  this  affair  were  Joseph  Hedges, 
Thomas  Biggs,  and  William  Linn. 

William  McColloch,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  party,  set- 
tled at  Zanesville  in  1701),  and  afterwards  became  a prominent 
officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  under  General  Hull.  John  Wetzel 
and  Dickerson  died  in  the  country  within  a few  miles  of  Wheel- 
ing. John  Hough  afterward  settled  in  Ohio  and  died  near 
Columbia. 

Some  time  after  the  foregoing  adventure,  John  Wetzel  and 
Vcach  Dickerson, associated  together  to  goon  an  Indian  scout. 
They  crossed  the  Ohio  at  the  Mingo  bottom,  below  Steuben- 
ville. They  set  off  with  the  avowed  intention  of  bringing  an 
Indian  prisoner.  They  painted  and  dressed  in  complete  In- 
dian style,  and  could  talk  some  in  their  language.  What  in- 
duced them  to  undertake  this  hazardous  enterprise  is  now  un- 
known. 

Whatever  whim  may  have  induced  them,  they  set  off'  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  bringing  in  a prisoner,  or  losing  their 
own  scalps  in  the  attempt.  They  pushed  through  the  Indian 
country  with  silent  tread  and  a keen  lookout,  till  they  went 
near  the  head  of  the  Sandusky  river,  where  they  came  near  a 
small  Indian  village.  They  concealed  themselves  close  to  a 
path  which  appeared  to  be  considerably  traveled.  In  the 
course  of  the  first  day  of  their  unibush,  they  saw  several  small 
Companies  of  Indians  pass  them.  As  it  was  not  their  wish  to 
raise  an  alarm  among  the  enemy,  they  permitted  them  to  pass 
undisturbed.  In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  they  saw  two 
Indians  coming  sauntering  along  the  road  in  quite  a merry 
mood.  They  immediately  stepped  into  the  road,  and  with  a 
confident  air,  as  if  they  were  meeting  friends,  went  forward 
until  they  came  within  reaeh  of  the  enemy.  Wetzel  now  drew 
his  tomahawk,  and  with  one  sweep  knocked  an  Indian  down; 
at  the  same  instant  Dickerson  grasped  the  other  in  his  arms, 
and  threw  him  on  the  ground.  By  this  time  Wetzel  had  killed 
the  other,  and  turned  his  hand  to  aid  in  fastening  tin*  prisoner. 
This  completed,  they  sculped  the  dead  Indian,  and  set  off  with 
the  prisoner  for  home. 

They  traveled  all  night  on  the  war  path  leading  towards 
Wheeling.  In  the  morning  they  struck  off  from  the  path,  and 
making  diverse  courses,  and  keeping  on  the  hardest  ground, 
where  their  feet  would  make  the  least  impression,  they  pushed 
along  until  they  had  crossed  the  Muskingum  some  distance, 
when  their  prisoner  began  to  show  a restive,  stubborn  disposi- 
tion : lie  finally  threw  himself  on  the  ground  ami  refused  to 
rise.  He  held  down  his  head,  and  told  them  they  migh  toma- 
hawk him  as  soon  as  they  pleased,  for  he  was  determined  to  go 
no  farther.  They  used  every  argument  they  could  think  of  to 
induce  him  to  proceed,  but  without  anv  effect.  He  said  he 
would  prefer  dying  in  his  native  woods  than  to  preserve  his 
life  a little  longer,  and  at  last  be  tortured  by  fire,  and  his  body 
mangled  for  sport,  when  they  took  him  to  their  towns.  They 
assured  him  his  life  would  he  spared,  and  that  he  would  bo 
well  used  and  treated  with  plenty.  But  all  their  efforts  would 
not  induce  him  to  rise  to  his  feet.  The  idea  that  lie  would  be 
put  to  death  for  sport,  or  in  revenge,  in  presence  of  a large 
number  of  spectators,  who  would  enjov  with  rapture  the  scenes 
of  his  torture  and  death,  had  taken  such  a strong  hold  of  his 
mind,  that  he  determined  to  disappoint  the  possibility  of  their 
being  gratified  at  his  expense.  As  it  was  not  their  wish  to  kill 
him,  from  coaxing  they  concluded  to  try  if  a hickory,  well  ap- 
plied. would  not  bend  his  stubborn  soul.  This,  too,  failed  to 
have  any  effect.  He  appeared  to  he  as  callous  and  indifferent 
to  the  lash  as  if  he  had  been  a cooper's  horse.  What  invinci- 
ble resolution  and  fortitude  was  evinced  by  this  son  of  the  forest! 
Finding  all  their  efforts  to  urge  him  forward  ineffectual,  they 
determined  to  put  him  to  death.  They  then  tomahawked  and 
seal] ied  him,  and  left  his  body  a prey  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest  and  to  the  birds  of  the  air.  The  scalp-hunters  then  re- 
turned home  with  their  two  scalps  ; but  vexed  and  disappointed 
that  they  could  not  bring  with  them  the  prisoner. 

MARTIN  WETZEL. 

Martin,  who  was  the  oldest  of  the  family,  was  once  surprised 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  remained  with  them  a 
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long  time.  By  his  cheerful  disposition  and  apparent  satisfac- 
tion with  their  inode  of  life,  he  disarmed  their  suspicion,  ac- 
quired their  confidence,  and  was  adopted  into  one  of  their 
families. 

He  was  free,  hunted  around  the  town,  returned,  danced  and 
frolicked  with  the  young  Indians,  and  appeared  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  liis  change  of  life.  But  all  the  time  his  heart  was 
brooding  on  an  escape,  which  lie  wished  to  render  memorable 
by  some  tragic  act  of  revenge  upon  his  confiding  enemies.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year,  Martin  and  three  Indians  set  off  to  make  a 
fall  hunt.  They  pitched  their  camp  near  the  head  of  Sandusky 
river.  When  the  hunt  commenced,  he  was  very  careful  to  re- 
turn first  in  the  evening  to  the  camp,  prepare  wood  for  the 
night,  and  do  all  other  little  offices  of  camp  duty  to  render 
them  comfortable.  By  this  means  he  lulled  any  lurking  sus- 
picion which  they  might  entertain  towards  him.  While  hunt- 
ing one  evening,  some  distance  from  the  camp,  he  came  across 
one  of  his  Indian  campmates.  Martin  watched  fora  favorable 
moment,  and  as  the  Indian’s  attention  was  called  in  a different 
direction,  he  shot  him  down,  scalped  him,  and  threw  his  body 
into  a deep  hole,  which  had  been  made  by  a large  tree  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  covered  his  body  with  logs  and  brush,  over 
which  he  strewed  leaves  to  conceal  the  body.  He  then  hurried 
to  the  camp  to  prepare,  as  usual,  wood  for  the  night. 

When  night  came  one  of  the  Indians  was  missing,  and  Mar- 
tin expressed  great  concern  on  account  of  the  absence  of  their 
comrade.  The  other  Indians  did  not  appear  to  be  the  least 
concerned  at  the  absence  of  their  companion;  thev  both  alleged 
that  he  might  have  taken  a large  circle,  looking  lor  new  hunt- 
ing ground,  or  that  he  might  have  pursued  some  wounded  game 
till  it  was  too  late  to  return  to  camp.  In  this  mood  the  subject 
was  dismissed  for  the  night;  they  ate  their  supper  and  lay 
down  to  sleep.  Martin's  mind  was  so  full  of  the  thoughts  of 
home,  and  of  taking  signal  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  that  he 
could  not  sleep;  he  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  whatever 
was  done  must  be  done  quickly.  Being  now  determined  to 
effect  his  escape  at  all  hazards,  the  question  he  had  to  decide 
was  whether  he  should  make  an  attack  on  the  two  sleeping  In- 
dians, or  watch  fora  favorable  opportunity  of  dispatching  them 
one  at  a time.  The  latter  plan  appeared  to  him  to  be  less  sub- 
ject to  risk  or  failure.  The  next  morning  he  prepared  to  put 
his  determination  into  execution. 

When  the  two  Indians  set  out  on  their  hunt,  he  determined 
to  follow  one  of  them  (like  a true  hunting  dog  on  a slow  trail) 
till  a fair  opportunity  should  present  itself  of  dispatching  him 
without  alarming  his  fellow.  He  cautiously  pursued  him  till 
near  evening,  when  he  openly  walked  to  him  and  commenced 
a conversation  about  their  dav’s  hunt.  The  Indian  being  com- 
pletely off  his  guard,  suspecting  no  danger,  Martin  watched  for 
a favorable  moment,  when  the  Indian’s  attention  was  drawn  to 
a different  direction,  and  with  one  sweep  of  his  vengeful  toma- 
hawk laid  him  lifeless  on  the  ground,  scalped  him,  tumbled  his 
body  into  a sink-hole  and  covered  it  with  brush  and  logs.  He 
then  made  his  way  to  the  camp,  with  a firm  determination  of 
closing  the  bloody  tragedy  by  killing  the  third  Indian,  lie 
went  out  and  composedly  waited  at  the  camp  for  the  return  of 
the  Indian.  About  sunset  he  saw  him  coming  with  a load  of 
game  that  he  had  killed,  swung  on  his  back.  Martin  went  for- 
ward under  the  pretense  of  aiding  to  disencumber  him  of  his 
load.  When  the  Indian  stooped  down  to  be  detached  of  his 
load,  Martin,  with  one  fell  swoop  of  his  tomahawk,  laid  him  in 
death’s  eternal  sleep.  Being  now  in  no  danger  of  pursuit,  he 
leisurely  packed  up  what  plunder  he  could  conveniently  carry 
with  him,  and  made  his  way  to  the  white  settlements,  where 
he  safely  arrived  with  the  three  Indian  scalps,  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  a year. 

JACOB  WETZEL  AND  SIMON  KENTON. 

Of  Jacob  Wetzel’s  history,  writes  McDonald,  I can  give  but  a 
meagre  account,  although  I have  heard  of  many  of  his  exploits 
in  the  old  Indian  war.  But  my  recollection  of*  them  is  so  in- 
distinct and  confused,  that  I will  not  attempt  to  relate  but  one 
of  the  numerous  fights  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In  that  bat- 
tle he  had  a comrade  who  was  his  equal  in  intrepidity,  and  his 
superior  in  that  cautious  prudence  which  constitutes  the  effi- 
cient warrior.  That  headstrong  fury  with  which  many  of  our 
old  frontiersmen  rushed  into  danger,  was  the  cause  of  many 
distressing  disasters.  They  frequently,  by  their  headlong 
course,  performed  such  successful  actions,  that  if  any  mili- 
tary exploits  deserve  the  character  of  sublime,  they  wrere  emi- 
nently such. 
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The  following  relation  I had  from  General  Kenton.  He  and 
Wetzel  made  arrangements  to  make  a Fall  hunt  together,  and 
for  that  purpose  they  went  into  the  hilly  country  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river.  When  they  arrived  where  thev 
intended  to  make  their  hunt,  they  discovered  some  si-ms  of 
Indians  having  preoccupied  the  ground.  It  would  have  been 
out  of  character  in  a Kenton  and  a Wetzel  to  retreat  without 
first  ascertaining  the  description  and  number  of  the  encmv 
They  determined  to  find  the  Indian  camp,  which  they  believed 
was  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  as  they  had  heard  reports 
of  guns  late  in  the  evening  and  early  the  next  morning  in  the 
same  direction.  This  convinced  them  that  the  camp  was  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  firing.  Our  heroes  moved  cautiously 
about,  making  as  little  sign  as  possible,  that  they  might  not  be 
discovered  by  the  enemy.  Towards  evening  of  the  second  dav 
after  they  arrived  on  the  ground,  they  discovered  the  Indian 
camp. 

They  kept  themselves  concealed,  determined,  as  soon  as  night 
approached,  to  reconnoitre  the  situation  and  number  of  the 
enemy;  and  then  govern  their  future  operations  as  prudence 
might  dictate.  They  found  five  Indians  in  the  camp.  Hav- 
1 ing  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  usual  good  fortune, 
they  concluded  to  attack  them  boldly.  Contrary  to  military 
rules,  they  agreed  to  defer  the  attack  till  light — they  chose  day- 
light and  an  open  field  for  the  fight.  There  was  a large  fallen 
, tree  lying  near  the  ramp;  this  would  serve  as  a rampart  for  de- 
fence and  would  also  serve  to  conceal  them  from  observation  till 
the  battle  commenced.  They  took  their  station  behind  the 
log,  and  there  lav  till  broad  daylight,  when  they  were  able  to 
draw  a clear  bead. 

Jacob  Wetzel  had  a double  barreled  rifle.  Their  guns  were 
cocked — thev  took  aim,  an<l  gave  the  preconcerted  signal— fired, 
j and  two  Indians  fell.  As  quick  as  thought,  Wetzel  fired  his 
second  load,  bringing  down  the  third  Indian.  Their  number 
was  now  equal,  so  they  bounded  over  the  log,  screaming  and 
yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  to  strike  terror  into  their  re- 
maining enemies,  and  were  among  them  before  thev  recovered 
from  their  sudden  surprise.  The  two  remaining  Indians,  with- 
out arms,  took  to  their  heels,  and  ran  in  different  directions. 
Kenton  pursued  one,  whom  he  soon  overhauled,  tomahawked 
and  scalp  '<1,  and  then  returned  with  the  bloody  trophy  toeamp. 
Shortly  after,  Wetzel  returned  witli  thescalpof  the  fifth  Indian. 
This  was  a wholesale  slaughter,  that  but  few  except  such  men 
as  Kenton  and  Wetzel  would  have  attempted. 

I ANDREW  AND  ADAM  I’oE — THE  FUIHT  WITH  THE  BW  INDUS. 

i 

The  names  of  Andrew  and  Adam  Poe  long  since  became 
, famous  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  con- 
j sequence  of  the  desperate  encounter  with  two  Indians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  one  of  whom  gained  an  equal  celebrity 
under  the  name  of  “ Big  Foot.’’  The  narrations  of  the  famous 
combat  that  appeared  in  old  books  on  border  warfare  and  those 
handed  down  bv  tradition  are  full  of  conflicting  statements, 
and  much  that  has  been  published  is  totally  unreliable.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  tli is  sketch  to  correct  some  of  these  errors,  and  after 
describing  the  memorable  event,  to  add  some  facts  pertaining 
to  the  history  of  thr  star//  of  Poe  and  “Big  Foot.” 

Andrew  Poe  was  horn  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  Sep- 
[ tember  30,  1742.  1 1 is  father,  George  Poe,  possessed  a large 

I property  in  that  countv,  hut  was  murdered  by  an  Irishman  in 
his  employ  when  Andrew  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  Soon 
I after  Andrew  became  of  age,  finding  he  would  get  none  of  Ins 
father’s  estate,  he  left  his  mother  and  brother,  with  whom  he 
had  still  lived,  and  came  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  worked  in  that 
neighborhood  for  several  years  until  he  acquired  a little 
j property.  He  then,  in  company  with  two  young  men,  went 

j to  Harmon’s  creek,  in  Washington  countv,  Pa.,  (then  ^ irgmia), 
where  each  of  them  selected  for  himself  a tract  of  land,  and 
commenced  making  the  first  improvement  in  that  part,  an 
pursued  their  labor  undisturbed  for  several  years.  Adam  roe 
was  six  years  younger  than  Andrew.  When  he  became  of  age 
Andrew  returned  to  Maryland  and  induced  him  to  come  _ 
Harmon’s  creek,  and  Adam  also  took  up  a farm,  and  their  little 
settlement  increased  to  ten  or  twelve  families.  Adam  Poe  wa? 
married  in  1773,  and  Andrew  in  1730.  . . 

“The  Indians  became  very  troublesome  about  this  tim- 
This  little  settlement  was  about  twelve  miles  back  from 
Ohio  river.  The  Indians  very  often  came  across  the  river  in 
the  settlement  in  small  parties,  and  killed  a number  of  the  i 
habitants.  Such  as  were  active  on  foot  went  in  small  scou  8 
parties  into  the  Indian  settlements  to  learn  their  streng tl\a 
retaliate  their  injuries.  Andrew  Poe  went  frequently  on 
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excursions,  as  he  was  of  a daring  spirit  and  inured  to  all  the  | 
perils  of  the  woods.  In  fact  both  these  brothers  were  “back- 
woodsmen” in  every  sense  of  the  word.  They  were  shrewd, 
active  and  courageous,  and  having  fixed  their  abodes  on  the 
frontier  of  civilization,  determined  to  contest  inch  by  inch  1 
with  the  savages,  their  right  to  the  soil,  and  their  privilege  to 
live.  In  appearance  they  were  tall,  muscular  and  erect,  with 
features  indicating  great  strength  of  character.  Andrew,  in 
the  general  contour  of  his  face,  differed  somewhat  from  that  of  i 
his  brother,  while  the  freshness  of  his  color  indicated  a better  - 
degree  of  health  than  the  sallow  complexion  of  the  other. 
Both,  however,  were  endowed  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
strength,  and  woe  to  the  man  who  dared  engage  in  single  com- 
bat with  either.  In  the  fall  of  17S1,  there  was  an  occurrence  on 
the  Ohio  which  stamped  the  character  of  one  as  a man  of  no 
ordinary  make.  The  place  of  combat  was  near  the  mouth  of 
Tomlinson’s  run,  and  about  two  miles  below  Yellow  creek,  in 
what  is  now  Hancock  county,  West  Virginia.  The  settlements 
in  this  region  suffered  from  a number  of  incursions  made  by 
the  Indians  at  that  time. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August,  the  Wyandots,  Delawares, 
Shawanese  and  other  Indians,  with  over  three  hundred  war- 
riors, assembled  at  the  Moravian  towns  on  the  Muskingum 
(now  Tuscarawas)  for  the  purpose  of  making  prisoners  of  the 
missionaries  and  Christian  Indians,  and  carrying  them  to  San- 
dusky. The  scheme  also  being  to  take  the  missionaries,  Hcek- 
welder,  Zeisberger  and  others,  to  Detroit,  and  try  them  as  spies  i 
against  the  British  government.  The  ostensibleleaderof  the  ex- 
pedition was  the  Half  King,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Wyandots. 
After  remaining  at  the  Moravian  towns  for  about  a month,  the 
warriors  started  on  their  return  with  their  prisoners.  On  the 
20th  of  September,  after  having  reached  a point  some  distance 
up  the  Walhonding  river,  the  Half  King  sent  out  a party  of 
seven  young  Wyandot  warriors,  among  which  were  three  of 
his  sons,  to  make  a stroke  upon  the  white  settlers  across  the  j 
Ohio  river.  They  proudly  set  out  upon  their  expedition,  . 
crossed  the  river,  penetrated  the  settlement  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Poes,  and  broke  into  the  house  of  William  Jackson,  I 
a man  about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  being  alone  in  the  house,  1 
they  took  him  prisoner.  Jackson’s  son,  a young  man  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  who  had  left  the  cabin  a short  time  pre- 
viously, on  returning  discovered  the  Indians  having  his  father 
a prisoner  in  the  yard,  and  unobserved  by  them,  fled  to  the  fort 
on  Harmon’s  creek  to  give  the  alarm.  This  took  place  as  even-  : 
ing  was  approaching.  The  Indians  then  tried  to  break  into 
a house  in  the  same  vicinity,  where  several  men  were  lodging, 
but  failing  to  get  in,  they  made  off  with  their  prisoner.  These  i 
men  also  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  settlement  was  soon  collected,  j 
Preparations  were  made  for  following  the  Indians  as  early  the 
next  morning  as  it  would  be  light  enough  to  see  the  trail,  and  at 
the  first  dawn  of  day  twelve  of  the  settlers,  mounted  on  horse-  i 
back,  started  in  pursuit  of  the  marauders.  They  followed  the  | 
trail  at  the  greatest  possible  speed  until  they  reached  the  top 
of  the  river  hill,  which  was  about  twelve  miles.  There  they 
hitched  their  horses,  as  the  hill  was  steep,  and  traveled  on  foot. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  near  to  the  Ohio, 
the  trail  turned  down  the  river,  and  in  crossing  a little  stream 
that  put  into  the  river,  now  known  as  Tomlinson's  run,  An- 
drew observed  that  where  the  Indians  had  stepped  into  the 
water  it  was  still  riley,  and  cautioned  the  men  to  keep  quiet, 
that  the  Indians  were  very  near  and  would  hear  them  and  kill 
the  prisoner,  as  the  men  were  making  considerable  noise  with 
their  feet  by  running.  [ 

After  several  fruitless  efforts  to  quiet  them,  he  left  the  com- 
pany, turning  off  square  to  the  right,  went  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and,  looking  down,  about  twelve  feet  below  him  he  saw 
two  Indians  standing  about  half  bent,  with  their  guns  in  their 
hands,  looking  down  the  river  in  the  direction  of  the  noise. 
He  observed  that  one  was  a very  large  man.  The  thought 
struck  him  that  he  would  shoot  the  big  one  and  take  the  other  , 
prisoner.  Accordingly,  he  squatted  down  in  the  weeds,  they 
not  having  observed  him.  He  crept  up  to  the  brow  of  the 
bank,  put  his  gun  through  the  weeds,  took  deliberate  aim  at 
the  big  Indian,  who  was  three  feet  in  advance  of  the  other,  but 
his  gun  missed  fire.  When  the  gun  snapped  thev  both  veiled, 

“ Woh ! Woh ! ! ” ' ‘I 

Poe  immediately  drew  his  head  back,  and  the  Indians  did 
not  see  him.  By  this  time  the  other  men  had  overtaken  the 
other  five  Indians  with  the  prisoner,  who  were  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  lower  down  the  river,  and  had  begun  to  fire,  which 
drew  the  attention  of  thesS  two.  Andrew  cocked  his  gun  and 
crept  to  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  and  again  leveled  his  gun 
at  the  big  Indian,  but  again  it  missed  fire.  He  dropped  the 


piece  and  sprang  instantly  on  them.  They,  on  wheeling  about 
at  the  snap  of  his  gun,  were  brought  side  by  side,  but  had  not 
time  even  to  raise  their  guns  before  Andrew  was  upon  them. 
He  threw  his  weight  on  the  big  Indian,  catching  each  of  them 
around  tire  neck.  His  weight  coming  on  them  so  suddenly 
threw  both  down. 

The  big  Indian  fell  on  his  back,  Andrew  fell  with  his  left 
side  on  him  and  his  left  arm  around  his  neck.  The  little  Indian 
fell  rather  behind  Andrew,  whose  right  arm  was  around  his 
neck.  Their  guns  both  fell.  One  of  them  laid  within  reach 
of  Andrew,  who  observed  that  it  was  cocked.  The  Indians  had 
a raft  fastened  to  the  shore  close  by  where  they  were  standing, 
the  river  being  very  high.  Their  tomahawksand  shot  pouches, 
with  knives,  were  on  the  raft.  Andrew’s  knife  was  in  the  scab- 
bard attached  to  his  shot  pouch,  which  was  pressed  between 
them.  He  got  a slight  hold  of  the  handle,  and  was  trying  to 
draw  it  out  to  dispatch  the  big  Indian,  who,  observing  it, 
caught  his  hand,  and  spoke  in  hisown  tongue  very  vehemently 
to  the  other,  who  was  struggling  very  hard  to  get  loose. 

Andrew  made  several  efforts  to  get  his  knife,  but  in  vain. 
At  last  he  jerked  with  all  his  might.  The  big  Indian  in- 
stantly let  go,  and  Andrew,  not  having  a good  hold  of  the  han- 
dle, and  the  knife  corning  out  unexpectedly  easy  in  consequence 
of  the  big  Indian  instantly  loosing  his  grasp,  it  flew  out  of 
Andrew’s  hand,  and  the  little  Indian  drew  his  head  from  under 
his  arm,  his  grasp  being  slackened  by  the  act  of  drawing  his 
knife.  The  big  Indian  instantly  threw  his  long  arms  around 
Andrew’s  body  and  hugged  him  like  a bear,  whilst  the  little 
Indian  sprang  to  the  raft,  which  was  about  six  feet  off,  and 
brought  a tomahawk  and  struck  at  Andrew’s  head,  who  was 
still  lying  on  his  side  on  the  big  Indian,  he  holding  him  fast. 
Andrew  threw  up  his  foot  as  the  stroke  came  and  hit  the  Indian 
on  the  wrist  with  the  toe  of  his  shoe,  and  the  tomahawk  flew 
into  the  river. 

The  big  Indian  yelled  at  the  little  Indian  furiously,  who 
sprang  to  the  raft  and  got  the  other  tomahawk,  and,  after  mak- 
ing several  motions,  struck  at  Andrew’s  head,  who  threw  up 
his  right  arm  and  received  the  blow  on  his  wrist,  which  cut  on 
one  bone  of  it  and  the  cords  of  three  of  his  fingers,  disabling 
all  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  but  the  fore  finger.  Andrew 
immediately  threw  his  hand  over  his  head  when  he  was  struck, 
and  the  tomahawk,  catching  in  the  sinews  of  his  arm.  drew  it 
out  of  the  Indian’s  hand,  and  it  flew  over  his  head.  After  the 
stroke  was  given  the  big  Indian  let  go  his  hold,  and  Andrew 
immediately  sprang  up.  As  he  rose  he  seized  the  gun,  which 
lay  by  his  head,  with  his  left  hand,  and  it  being  already  cocked, 
he  shot  the  lesser  through  the  body. 

But  scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  the  big  Indian  arose,  and, 
placing  one  hand  on  his  collar  and  the  other  on  his  hip,  he 
threw  him  into  the  river.  Andrew  threw  his  hand  back,  and 
caught  the  Indian  by  his  buckskin  breech-clout,  and  brought 
him  along  into  the  stream.  The  water  being  deep,  they  both 
went  under.  Then  a desperate  effort  was  made  by  each  to 
drown  the  other,  and  sometimes  one  was  under  the  water,  some- 
times the  other  and  sometimes  both. 

In  the  struggle  they  were  carried  about  thirty  yards  out  into 
the  river.  Foe  at  length  seized  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  scalp  of 
the  Indian,  by  which  he  held  his  head  under  water  until  he 
supposed  him  drowned.  But  he  himself  was  sinking;  not 
being  able  to  do  much  with  his  right  hand,  he  threw  it  on  the 
back  of  the  Indian's  neck,  who  was  under  water,  andswam  with 
his  left  hand,  to  recruit  himself  a little.  But  the  Indian  had 
only  been  “possuming,”  and  got  from  under  Andrew's  arm  and 
swam  for  shore  with  all  his  speed.  Poe  followed  him  as  fast  as 
he  could,  but  having  only  one  hand  to  swim  with,  he  could  not 
catch  him. 

As  soon  as  the  Indian  got  out  of  the  water,  the  gun  being 
uncocked,  he  went  to  cock  it  and  disabled  the  look.  He  then 
threw  it  down  and  picked  up  the  empty  gun  with  which  An- 
drew had  shot  the  other  Indian,  and  went  to  the  raft  for  the 
shot  pouch  and  powder  horn,  and  commenced  loading.  In  the 
meantime,  as  soon  as  the  Indian  reached  the  spot  where  both 
guns  and  tomaliawk  lay,  Andrew  swam  back  into  the  river  and 
called  for  his  brother  Adam,  who  was  with  the  other  party. 

Adam  came  running  on  the  bank  where  Andrew  had  jumped 
off,  stopped,  began  to  load  his  gun,  as  he  had  discharged  it  at 
the  other  Indians.  Andrew  continued  swimming  away  from 
them,  with  nothing  but  his  face  out  of  the  water,  still  hurrying 
Adam  to  load  quickly.  The  race  between  the  two  in  loading 
was  about  equal,  but  the  Indian  drew  the  ramrod  too  hastily 
and  it  slipped  out  of  his  hands  and  fell  a little  distance  from 
him.  He  quickly  caught  it  up  and  rammed  down  his  bullet. 
This  little  delay  gave  Poe  the  advantage,  so  that  just  as  the 
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Indian  raised  his  gun  to  shoot  Andrew,  Adam’s  ball  entered 
the  breast  of  the  savage,  and  he  fell  forward  on  his  fare  upon  ! 
the  very  margin  of  the  river.  ' 

Adam,  now  alarmed  for  his  brother,  who  was  scarcely  able 
to  swim,  jumped  into  the  river  to  assist  him  to  shore,  but  An- 
drew, thinking  more  of  the  honor  of  scouring  the  big  Indian’s  ' 
scalp  as  a trophy  than  his  own  safety,  called  loudly  upon  his  ! 
brother  to  leave  him  alone  and  scalp  the  big  Indian.  Adam, 
however,  refused  to  obey,  and  insisted  upon  saving  the  living 
before  attending  to  the  dead.  In  the  meantime  the  savage  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  deep  water  before  he  expired,  and  j 
his  body  was  borne  off  by  the  waves  without  being  stripped  of 
the  ornament  and  pride  of  an  Indian  warrior.  1 

An  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place  during  this  conflict. 
Just  as  Adam  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  bank  for  the  relief  of  his 
brother,  the  balance  of  his  party,  hearing  the  hallooing  of  An-  j 
drew,  came  running  up  the  bank,  and  seeing  him  in  the  river,  j 
mistook  him  for  a wounded  Indian,  and  three  of  them  fired  at  j 
him,  one  of  them  wounding  him  dangerously.  The  ball  entered 
his  right  shoulder  near  the  junction  with  the  neck,  behind  the 
collar  bone  and  close  to  it;  passing  through  his  laxly,  the  ball 
came  out  at  his  left  side,  between  the  first  rib  and  the  bench  j 
bone.  ' 

During  the  contest  between  Andrew  Poe  and  the  two  Indians,  ! 
the  rest  of  the  party  followed  the  Indian  trail  to  the  river, 
where  the  other  five  Indians  were  with  the  prisoner,  Jackson. 
They  had  a large  raft,  and  were  preparing  to  cross  the  river. 
Jackson  seeing  the  men  coming  as  soon  as  the  Indians  did,  ran 
to  them.  One  of  the  Indians  having  a tomahawk,  ran  after  ' 
him  and  struck  him  on  the  hack  making  but  a slight  wound,  i 
The  men  fired  on  the  Indians,  who  returned  the  fire  and  plunged 
into  the  river.  They  did  not  capture  any  of  the  Indians,  but 
being  badly  wounded  only  one  of  them  got  across  the  river,  and 
he  was  shot  through  the  hand. 

The  Indians  firing  at  our  men,  wounded  but  one  of  them.  , 
He  was  shot  slightly  through  the  side,  but  the  ball  cut  his  j 
lungs,  and  he  died  in  about  an  hour.  1 1 is  name  was  Cherry. 
The  party  took  the  dead  man,  Cherry,  and  Andrew  Poe  up  the 

river  to  the  horses,  and  then  took  them  on  horseback  home. 

- ' 

THE  ORIGINAL  STORY  OF  ADAM  POF.  AND  “lilU  FOOT.” 

• 

This  story  gained  its  greatest  notoriety  and  credence  by  its  1 
publication  in  Doddridge’s  Notes,  but  was  first  published  in  an 
old  magazine,  from  which  it  was  copied  verbatim,  by  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge. The  writer  of  the  old  magazine  article  invented  the 
name  of  “Big  Foot,”  and  got  the  names  of  Adam  and  Andrew  , 
Poe  transposed,  erroneously  stating  that  it  was  Adam  who  had 
grappled  with  the  big  Indian  This  error,  however,  was  cor-  1 
rected  by  some  later  writers,  properly  giving  the  credit  to  An- 
drew, and  also  correcting  the  date  from  1782  to  1781.  But  the 
Wvandots  never  had  a chief  called  Big  Foot,  nor  was  either  of  the  j 
Indians  engaged  with  the  Poes  known  by  that  name.  The  | 
chief  of  the  Wvandots  was  the  Half  King,  and  the  two  Indians 
engaged  with  the  Poes  were  his  sons,  but  neither  was  a chief, 
nor  was  either  of  unusual  size,  though  one  was  somewhat  larger 
than  the  other.  Three  of  the  Indians  in  the  raiding  party,  as  1 
before  stated,  were  sons  of  the  Half  King,  one  of  whom  was 
the  leader,  named  Seotash.  The  latter  was  wounded  in  the  1 
hand,  and  was  the  only  one  who  escaped  and  returned  to  his 
tribe  to  tell  the  fate  of  his  brothers  and  companions.  The  en- 
counter was  a desperate  one  from  the  fact  that  Poe  grappled 
with  both  of  them,  and  before  he  succeeded  in  killing  the  j 
smaller  one,  be  hail  been  severely  wounded  in  the  wrist  by  a 
blow  from  his  tomahawk. 

It  is  stated  that  Seotash,  the  warrior  who  escaped  from  the  j 
terrific  combat,  made  his  way  to  the  Wyandot  town  near  Upper 
Sandusky,  crossing  the  Tuscarawas  on  the  trail  above  Fort 
Laurens,"  and  before  entering  the  Wyandot  town,  announced 
his  coming  by  a series  of  dismal  howls,  which  indicated  that  > 
the  expedition  had  been  defeated  and  his  brothers  killed.  This 
solitary  survivor  remained  in  the  woods  a whole  day  giving 
vent  to  his  grief  by  moaning  and  howling  alternately.  The 
whole  Wyandot  tribe  long  mourned  the  loss  of  the  sons  of  the  j 

Half  King.  I 

It  is  also  stated  that  when  they  received  the  news  of  this  j 
disastrous  defeat  their  indignation  knew  no  bounds,  and  that  i 
thev  at  once  put  to  death  a number  of  prisoners  then  in  their  i 
hands.  Among  those  who  wore  spared  was  a young  man  named 
George  Folks.  He  owed  his  life  to  a young  squaw  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  him  and  procured  his  return  home,  near 
Darlington,  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  where  he  lived  to  an  old  age. 

In  after  years  two  young  squaws  from  the  Wyandot  reserva- 


tion made  him  a visit,  and  received  many  presents  to  take  back 
home. 

Many  of  the  facts  connected  with  this  affair  arc  obtained 
from  the  manuscript  account  by  Thomas  Edgington  of  his  cap- 
tivity with  the  Wyandats.  Thomas  Edgington  was  the  father 
of  the  late  Jesse  Edgington,  who  resided  in  Brooke  county,  W. 
Yu.,  nearly  opposite  Steubenville.  Some  time  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Poe  tight,  be  was  captured  when  on  his  wav  from 
his  cabin,  at  the  mouth  of  Harmon’s  creek,  to  Col.  Jas.  Brown’s 
fort,  to  borrow  of  him  a log  chain.  The  Indians  came  suddenly 
upon  him,  made  signs  to  him  to  surrender,  but  essaying  to 
escape  by  running,  lie  was  mired  in  the  creek,  and  they  took 
him  prisoner,  hurry  ing  him  with  them  over  the  river  and  on 
to  the  Indian  towns.  Simon  dirty  happened  at  the  towns 
afterwards,  and  through  him  he  ascertained  that  the  Indian, 
whose  prize  he  was,  was  no  other  than  the  surviving  brother 
of  the  Poo  fight — bearing  on  his  hand  the  soar  of  a severe 
wound  there  received.  The  Indian  stated  that,  on  finding 
himself  disabled  by  this  wound,  he  stole  away  from  the  fight 
and,  swimming  the  river,  hid  in  the  bushes  until  dark.  He 
then  constructed  a raft,  recrossed  the  river,  and  recovered  the 
bodies  of  his  slain  brothers,  except  that  of  the  one  who  floated 
off,  as  narrated  by  the  whites.  lie  conveyed  them  to  the  Ohio 
side,  and  there  interred  them.  He  then,  being  wounded  and 
the  last,  of  three  stout  brothers,  took  up  his  sorrowful  way  hack 
to  his  tribe,  where  their  deaths  were  sorely  lamented  for  many 
da  vs. 

Mr.  Edgington  paid  a high  tribute  to  Indian  virtue  in  his 
description  of  this  warrior.  According  to  his  account  he  was 
the  “noblest,  best  man — the  man  of  the  best  principle  he  ever 
knew — white,  black  or  red.”  Sometimes  the  other  Indians 
would  im|wise  upon  the  captive.  His  master  would  pat  him 
on  the  buck  to  encourage  him  to  fight,  and  would  applaud  his 
manly  resistance.  Sometimes  when  they  would  double  on  him. 
bis  captor  would  interfere  with  knife  and  hatchet,  and  cut  and 
slash  right  and  left.  He  would  share  with  him  his  blanket, 
and  robe,  giving  Edgington  the  largest  share,  and  divide  with 
him  his  last  morsel  of  meat.  ■ 

“Edgington  was  finally  released  and  returned  homeaftera 
two  years’  captivity,  but  always  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
bis  kindhearted  Indian  master.’’ 


srnsEol’KNT  HISTORY  OF  THE  POES. 

Andrew  Poe  was  straight  and  tall,  being  six  feet  and  two 
inches  tall,  with  large  bones,  covered  with  well  developed 
sinews  and  muscles,  and  though  he  weighed  over  two  hundered 
pounds,  he  carried  no  superfluous  flesh.  Broad  shoulders, 
slightly  rounded,  and  a deep,  lull  chest,  were  surmounted  by  a 
large  and  well  balanced  head — the  whole  phy*i gw  indicating 
great  strength  and  extraordinary  {rower  of  endurance.  His 
large  hazel  eye,  slightly  ucqtiilinc  nose,  and  thin  compressed 
lips,  indexed  the  firmness  and  strength  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished. 

lie  sold  his  pos-es.sjons  on  llarmon’s  crock  and  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  lying  near  llookstown,  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  to 
which  lie  removed  in  1 7’- >< >.  The  cabin  in  which  he  lived,  hav- 
ing been  burned  by  the  Indians  during  his  absence  from  home, 

he  built,  in  17‘Jo,  a large,  two-story,  hewed  log  house.  The 
upper  story  was  left  without  windows,  and  was  intended  as  a 
kind  of  fort,  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  Indians,  and  as  a gen- 
eral store-house  for  provisions,  grain,  gears,  saddles  and  other 
things  likely  to  be  carried  off  by  the  Indians. 

This  bouse  is  still  standing,  and  is  occupied  by  one  of  his  de- 
scendants. It  is  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  only  two  of 
the  logs  on  the  west  end  showing  any  signs  of  decay.  The  port 
holes  pierced  in  either  end,  though  filled  up  with  brick, are 
plainly  visible.  Some  of  the  heavy  pins  put  in  the  wallsupon 

which  to  bang  harness,  and  also  two  brackets,  made  of  the  forks 

of  dogwood  limbs  upon  which  lie  hung  his  trusty  rifle,  stdl  re- 
main as  he  left  them.  The  oaken  fhxir  was  made  of  boards 
sawed  from  the  log  bv  a whip  saw,  and  is  fastened  down  witn 
wrought  iron  nails.  It  is  sound  and  solid,  and  looks  as  thong 
it  might  last  until  another  centennial.  No  one  can  look  upon 
this  old  building,  that  has  stood  while  nearly  four  generations 
have  passed  away,  and  not  regard  it  with  feelings  of  interes 
It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  links  connecting  the  presen 
with  the  heroic  generation  of  the  past  century.  , , 

Andrew  Poe  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  eburen 
Mill  Creek,  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  during  all  or  the  gr®a^er  P* 
of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  George  Scott,  which  lasted  for  over 
forty  years. 
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After  a short  illness,  he  died  in  peace,  in  1831,  at  his  resi- 
dence above  described,  and  his  remains  lie  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery connected  with  Mill  creek  church. 

Adam  Poe  was  not  so  tall  as  his  brother,  but  physically,  was 
equally  well-formed,  but  differed  more  widely  from  him  in  his 
social  temperament. 

After  removing  from  Harmon’s  creek,  he  settled  at  the  mouth 
of  Little  Beaver,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  river, 

While  residing  here  a circumstance  occurred  never  before  pub- 
lished, illustrative  of  his  strength  and  courage.  Four  Indians 
had  gone  over  to  Georgetown  and  got  drunk,  and,  having  re- 
turned, slept  off  the  effects  of  their  intoxication  on  the  river 
bank.  When  they  had  sobered  up,  they  demanded  of  Mr.  Poe 
their  guns.  He  told  them  he  knew  nothing  about  them.  At 
this  they  got  angry  and  commenced  coming  into  the  yard  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  him.  But  as  fast  as  they  entered  he 
caught  them  and  threw  them  over  the  fence.  He  repeated  this 
two  or  three  times,  then  going  into  his  cabin,  he  told  his  wife 
to  take  the  children  and  flee  into  the  cornfield,  that  he  would 
stay  and  defend  the  house.  He  seized  his  gun  and  pointed  it 
at  the  approaching  savages,  who  seeing  their  danger  fled  to  the 
woods  and  gave  him  no  further  trouble. 

It  was  also  while  he  lived  at  this  place  that  the  Wyandots  de- 
termined to  assassinate  him  in  revenge  for  their  ioss  in  this 
affair,  and  detailed  one  of  their  most  fearless  warriors  to  accom- 
plish the  deed.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Indian,  Poe  received  him 
with  friendship,  and  showered  him  with  the  kindest  attention. 
Poe’s  cabin  contained  but  one  room,  as  they  were  built  in  those 
days,  and  but  two  beds,  one  for  himself  and  wife,  and  a smaller 
one  for  the  children.  In  the  evening,  the  Indian  intimated  a 
desire  to  remain  all  night,  if  Poe  and  his  wife  did  not  object, 
when  they  assured  him  he  was  perfectly  welcome,  and  made  up 
a pallet  on  the  Hoor  before  a huge  log  fire.  Ronyeness,  which 
was  the  Indian’s  name,  lay  awake  until  he  was*  satisfied  that 
the  family  were  asleep. 

After  struggling  with  various  emotions  for  an  hour,  he  arose 
and  cautiously  approached  the  bed  in  which  Poe  and  his  wife 
were  sleeping.  Catching  a glimpse  of  the  faces  of  his  intended 
victims,  from  the  rays  of  the  moon  shining  through  a window 
near  the  bed  and  falling  upon  them,  as  he  raised  his  tomahawk 
to  deal  the  fatal  blow,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  perfidy  of 
the  act,  and  so  overcome  by  the  recollection  of  the  kindness  that 
had  been  shown  him  that  his  heart  relented  and  he  returned  to 
his  resting  place  and  slept  till  morning. 

This  Indian  was  a relative  of  the  large  Indian  that  Poe  had 
killed,  and  traveled  over  a hundred  miles  to  avenge  his  death 
by  killing  Poe,  but  spared  his  life  through  kindness.  He  had 
often  attended  the  Christian  Indian's  meeting  at  their  town  on 
the  Sandusky,  and  there,  probably,  had  received  the  germ  of 
their  religion.  After  wandering  with  the  missionary,  Zeisberger, 
for  several  years,  he  came  to  Goshen  in  171)8,  a convert,  and 
there  died. 

From  Little  Beaver,  Adam  Poe  moved  to  a place  six  miles 
west  of  New  Lisbon,  and  from  thence  to  Wayne  county,  Ohio. 
After  residing  here  a few  years,  the  infirmities  of  age  led  'him 
to  seek  a home  with  his  eldest  son,  Andrew,  father  of  the  late 
Adam  Poe  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  He  died,  at  Massilon,  Ohio, 
in  1840,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age.  When  dying,  he  closed 
his  own  eyes  with  his  fingers,  and  then  quietly  passed  away. 


CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  BRADY. 

Of  the  many  brave  spirits  who  started  into  existence  at  the 
first  drum-tap  of  the  revolution,  but  few  have  become  better 
known,  or  more  respected  in  the  west,  than  the  gallant  Brady, 
captain  of  the  spies. 

At  a very  early  age,  this  devoted  partizan  gave  indications 
of  future  usefulness ; exhibiting  in  all  his  movements  a spirit 
and  a purpose  to  do  and  dare,  which  marked  him  as  a man  of 
no  ordinary  character,  and  proved  him  fit  for  almost  any  emer- 
gency. 

Brady  was  emphatically  the  Marion  of  the  west.  Like  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  he  “ was  without  fear  and  without  reproach.” 
A bolder  or  braver  man  never  drew  a sword  or  fired  a rifle;  and 
these  marked  elements  of  his  nature  rendered  him  the  terror  of 
the  Indian  warrior,  whether  on  the  scout  or  in  the  wigwam, 
for  he  felt  himself  alike  insecure  from  the  noiseless  vengeance 
of  the  “leader  of  the  spies.”  No  man  stood  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  the  hardy  settlers,  and  no  name  could  inspire  more  of 
confidence  and  of  safety,  than  that  of  Samuel  Brady.  During 
the  whole  of  the  fierce,  protracted,  and  sanguine  war  which 
ravaged  the  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
19 — b.  & j.  cos. 


eastern  border  of  Ohio,  from  to  1794,  no  man  could  so  quiet 
the  trembling  and  fear-stricken  settlers  as  Captain  Brady.  His 
presence,  backed  by  the  band  of  devoted  followers  who  always 
stepped  in  his  footprints,  was  felt  as  security  everywhere.  The 
fond  mother,  who  in  after  years  related  to  her  children  the 
many  thrilling  incidents  of  frontier  life  which  she  witnessed 
and  passed  through,  never  failed,  as  she  thanked  her  Heavenly 
Father  for  having  protected  her  little  innocents  from  the  scalp- 
ing-knife and  tomahawk,  to  express  her  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
him  who  had  been  the  instrumentality  of  saving  her  all  from 
savage  barbarity. 

Samuel  Brady  was  born  at  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania,  in 
17.76.  His  father,  John  Bradv,  was  made  a captain  in  the 
Colonial  army,  for  his  services  in  the  old  French  and  Indian 
wars.  The  family,  at  an  early  day,  moved  to  the  Susquehanna. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  Samuel  joined  a volun- 
teer company,  and  marched  to  Boston.  The  patriotic  fervor 
of  the  youth,  prompted  the  commander  to  offer  young  Brady  a 
commission;  but  his  father  objected,  thinking  he  was  too 
young,  saying,  “ First  let  him  learn  the  duties  of  a soldier,  and 
then  he  will  better  know  how  to  act  as  an  ollicer.” 

In  1770,  Samuel  Brady  was  appointed  a first  Lieutenant.  He 
continued  with  the  army,  and  was  in  all  the  principal  engage- 
ments until  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  when  he  was  promo- 
ted to  a captaincy,  and  ordered  to  the  west  under  Colonel  Brod- 
head.  On  their  march,  he  had  leave  to  visit  his  friends  in  North- 
umberland county.  His  father,  in  1776,  had  accented  a caj>- 
tainey  in  the  12th  Pennsylvania  regiment,  been  badly  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  was  then  at  home.  Whilst 
there,  he  heard  of  his  brother’s  death,  who  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Indians  on  the  9th  of  August,  1778.  He  remained  at 
home  until  1779,  and  then  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Pittsburgh. 
During  the  same  year,  his  father  was  murdered  by  the  Indians; 
and  then  it  was  our  hero  swore  vengeance  against  the  whole 
race.  Terribly,  too,  did  he  keep  that  vow. 

In  1779,  the  Indians  became  very  troublesome  in  the  settle- 
ments above  Pittsburgh.  Washington,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
noticed,  knew  very  well  the  only  guaranty  of  safety  was  to 
strike  the  enemy  at  home.  With  this  view,  he  directed  Colonel 
Brodhead  to  send  some  suitable  person  to  their  towns,  who 
could  ascertain  their  strength,  resources,  Ac. 

Colonel  Brodhead’s  keen  military  eye  saw  in  Brady  the  very 
man  for  the  service,  and,  giving  him  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions, the  gallant  soldier  started  on  his  perilous  mission,  accom- 
panied by  John  Williamson  and  one  of  the  Wetzel's.  These 
men  were  so  completely  disguised  as  Indians,  that  it  would  al- 
most have  defied  the  skill  and  courage  of  a genuine  chief,  to 
detect  the  deception.  After  a hurried  march,  they  reached  the 
Indian  town  at  Upper  Sandusky,  shortly  after  dark.  Brady 
posted  his  men,  then  entered  the  town,  and  after  a thorough 
reconnoitre  rejoined  his  companions,  and  commenced  a rapid 
retreat.  His  keen  eye  had  caught  a lurking  suspicion  in  some 
of  those  whom  he  met,  and  it  was  deemed  imjwrtant  to  get 
beyond  their  reach  as  rapidly  as  possible.  With  scarcely  a mo- 
ment’s intermission,  the  three  traveled  all  night,  and  stopping 
a few  minutes  in  the  morning,  discovered  the  Indians  were  in 
pursuit.  Increasing  their  movements,  and  adopting  the  pre- 
caution of  traveling  upon  logs  and  avoiding  direct  routes,  the  trio 
were  soon  beyond  immediate  danger.  There  mainder  of  that  day, 
all  of  that  night,  and  part  of  the  third  day,  passed  without  any 
cause  of  apprehension.  Fatigued  and  hungry,  (their  sole  diet 
since  leaving  home  having  been  parched  corn  and  jerked  veni- 
son,) the  party  concluded  to  take  a rest.  Williamson  stood 
guard  while  the  others  slept.  Brady,  at  all  times  a great  snorer, 
on  this  occasion  gave  vent  to  sounds,  that,  in  the  language  of 
Williamson,  “were  enough  to  alarm  all  the  Indians  between 
here  and  Sandusky.”  Thinking  a change  of  position  might 
stop  the  nasal  artillery,  Williamson  turned  Brady,  and  then 
resumed  his  seat  by  the  fire.  Scarcely  had  he  seated  himself, 
when  he  detected  the  stealthy  tread  of  a savage.  Looking  at- 
tentively in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  he  saw  an  Indian  cau- 
tiously approach,  and  waiting  until  he  came  nearly  up,  the 
uard  took  steady  aim  and  fired.  One  convulsive  spring,  a 
eavy  fall,  and  a deep  groan,  were  all  that  could  be  seen  or 
heard.  His  companions  sprang  to  their  feet  and  moved  rapidly 
off,  to  avoid  an  attack ; but  this  was  the  only  Indian,  and  the 
three  traveled  on  without  further  attempt  at  molestation 
“The  map  furnished  by  General  Brodhead  was  found  to  be 
defective.  The  distance  was  represented  to  be  much  less  than 
it  really  was.  The  provisions  and  ammunition  of  the  men 
were  exhausted  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  Big  Beaver, 
on  their  return.  Brady  shot  an  otter,  but  could  not  eat  it.  The 
last  load  was  in  his  rifle.  They  arrived  at  an  old  encampment, 
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and  found  plenty  of  strawberries,  which  they  stopped  to  ap- 
pease their  hunger  with.  Having  discovered  a deer-track, 
Brady  followed  it,  telling  the  men  he  would  perhaps  get  a shot 
at  it.  He  had  gone  hut  a few  rods  when  he  saw  the  deer  stand- 
ing broadside  to  him.  He  raised  his  rifle  and  attempted  to  fire, 
but  it  flashed  in  the  pan.  He  sat  down,  picked  the  touch-hole, 
and  then  started  on.  After  going  a short  distance  the  path 
made  a bend,  and  he  saw  before  him  a large  Indian  on  horse- 
back, with  child  before  and  its  mother  behind,  and  a number  of 
warriors  marching  in  the  rear.  His  first  impulse  was  to  shoot 
the  Indian  on  horseback,  but  as  he  raised  the  rifle  he  observed 
the  child’s  head  to  roll  with  the  motion  of  the  horse.  It  was 
fast  asleep  and  tied  to  the  Indian.  He  stepped  behind  the  root 
of  a tree  and  waited  until  he  could  shoot  the  Indian,  without 
danger  to  the  child  or  its  mother. 

“When  he  considered  the  chance  certain,  he  fired,  and  the 
Indian,  child,  and  mother,  all  fell  from  the  horse.  Brady  called 
to  his  men,  with  a voice  that  made  the  forest  ring,  to  surround 
the  Indians,  and  give  them  a general  fire.  He  sprung  to  the 
fallen  Indian’s  powder  horn,  but  could  not  pull  it  off.  Being 
dressed  like  an  Indian,  the  woman  thought  he  was  one,  and 
said  ‘Why  did  you  shoot  your  brother?’  He  caught  up  the 
child,  saving,  ‘Jenny  Stoop,  I am  Captain  Brady;  follow  me, 
and  I will  secure  you  and  vour  child.’  He  caught  her  hand  in 
his.  carrying  the  child  under  the  other  arm,  and  dashed  into 
the  brush.  Many  guns  were  fired  at  him,  but  no  ball  touched, 
and  the  Indians,  dreading  an  ambuscade,  were  glad  to  make 
off.  The  next  day  he  arrived  at  Fort  McIntosh,  with  the  wo- 
man and  her  child.  His  men  had  got  there  before  him.  They 
had  heard  his  war-whoop,  and  knew  they  were  Indians  he  had 
encountered,  but  having  no  ammunition,  had  taken  to  their 
heels  and  run  off. 

“The  incursions  of  the  Indians  had  become  so  frequent  and 
their  outrages  so  alarming,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
retaliate  upon  them  the  injuries  of  wa*\  and  carry  into  the 
country  occupied  by  them,  the  same  system  with  which  they 
had  visited  the  settlements.  For  this  purpose  an  adequate  force 
was  provided,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  B rod- 
head.  An  advance  guard  of  scouts,  among  whom  was  Jonathan 
Zane,  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Brady. 

“The  troops  proceeded  up  the  Allegheny  river, and  had  arrived 
near  the  mouth  of  Redbank  creek,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Brady’s  bend,  without  encountering  an  enemy.  Bradv  ami  his 
Rangers  were  some  distance  in  front  of  the  main  body,  as  their 
duty  required,  when  they  suddenly  discovered  a war  party  of 
Indians  approaching  them.  Relying  on  the  main  body  to  force 
the  Indians  to  retreat,  when  they  would  return  by  the  same 
route  they  had  advanced  on,  Brady  permitted  them  to  proceed 
without  hindrance,  and  hastened  to  seize  a narrow  nass,  higher 
up  the  river;  where  the  rocks,  nearly  perpendicular,  ap- 
proached the  river,  and  a few  determined  men  might  success- 
fully combat  superior  numbers.” 

In  a short  time  the  Indians  encountered  the  main  body  under 
Brodhead  and  were  driven  back.  In  full  and  swift  retreat  they 
ressed  on  to  gain  the  pass  between  the  rocks  and  the  river, 
ut  it  was  occupied  by  Brady  and  his  rangers,  who  failed  not 
to  pour  into  their  flying  columns  a most  destructive  fire.  Many 
were  killed  on  the  bank,  and  many  more  in  the  stream.  Corn- 
planter,  afterwards  the  distinguished  chief  of  the  Senecas,  but 
then  a young  man,  saved  himself  by  swimming.  The  cele- 
brated war-chief  of  this  tribe,  Bald  Eagle,  was  of  the  number 
slain  on  this  occasion. 

“The  army  moved  onward,  and  after  destroying  all  the  In- 
dians’ corn,  and  ravaging  the  Kenjua  flats,  returned  to  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Beaver  valley  was  the  scene  of  many  of  Capt.  Brady’s  stir- 
ring adventures.  We  have  recently  visited  some  of  the  inter- 
esting localities  celebrated  as  Brady’s  theatre  of  action,  and 
hearef  from  many  of  the  older  citizens  their  accounts  of  his 
thrilling  exploits.  They  speak  in  unbounded  terms  of  admira- 
tion of  his  daring  and  success;  his  many  hairbreadth  escapes 
by  “field  and  flood;”  and  always  concluded  by  declaring  that 
he  was  a greater  man  than  Daniel  Boone  or  Lewis  Wetzel, 
either  of  whom,  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  pioneers,  were  the  very 
embodiment  of  dare-devil  ism. 

The  following,  illustrating  one  of  Brady’s  adventures  in  the 
region  referred  to,  we  give  from  a published  source.  In  one  of 
his  trapping  and  hunting  excursions,  he  was  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner  by  a party  of  Indians  who  had  closely  watched 
his  movements. 

To  have  shot  or  tomahawked  him  would  have  been  but  a 
small  gratification  to  that  of  satiating  their  revenge  by  burn- 
ing him  at  a slow  fire,  in  presence  of  all  the  Indians  of  their 


village.  He  was  therefore  taken  alive  to  their  encampment 
on  tiie  west  bank  of  the  Beaver  river,  about  a mile  anuahalf 
from  its  mouth.  After  the  usual  exultations  and  rejoicings  at 
the  capture  of  a noted  enemy,  and  causing  him  to  run^the 
gauntlet,  a lire  was  prepared,  near  which  Brady  was  placed 
after  being  stripped  and  his  arms  unbound.  Previous  to  tying 
him  to  the  stake,  a large  circle  was  formed  around  of  Indian 
men,  women  and  children,  dancing  and  veiling,  and  uttering 
all  manner  of  threats  and  abuses  that  their  small  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  could  afford.  The  prisoner  looked  on 
these  preparations  for  death  and  on  his  savage  foe  with  a firm 
countenance  and  a steady  eye,  meeting  all  their  threats  with 
truly  savage  fortitude.  In  the  midst  of  their  dancing  and  re- 
joicing, a squaw  of  one  of  their  chiefs  came  near  him  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  Quick  as  thought,  and  with  intuitive  pres- 
cience, he  snatched  it  from  her  and  threw  it  into  themiustof 
the  flames.  Horror-stricken  at  the  sudden  outrage,  the  Indians 
simultaneously  rushed  to  rescue  the  infant  from  the  fire.  In 
the  midst  of  this  confusion  Brady  darted  from  the  circle,  over- 
turning all  that  came  in  his  way,  and  rushed  into  the  adjacent 
thicket,  with  the  Indians  yelling  at  his  heels.  He  ascended 
the  steep  side  of  a hill  amidst  a shower  of  bullets,  and,  darting 
down  the  opposite  declivity,  secreted  himself  in  the  deep  ra- 
vines and  laurel  thickets  that  abound  for  several  miles  to  the 
west.  His  knowledge  of  the  country  and  wonderful  activity 
enabled  him  to  elude  his  enemies,  and  reach  the  settlements  in 
safety. 

The  following  incident  is  from  one  of  Brady’s  old  soldiers: 

“On  one  of  their  scouting  expeditions  into  the  Indian  coun- 
try, the  spies,  consisting  at  that  time  of  six  men,  encamped 
for  the  night  at  a place  called  ‘ Big  Shell  Camp.'  Toward  morn- 
ing one  of  the  guard  heard  the  nqmrt  of  a gun,  and,  immedi- 
ately communicating  the  fact  to  his  commander,  a change  of 
position  was  ordered.  Leading  his  men  to  an  elevated  point, 
the  Indian  camp  was  discovered  almost  beneath  them.  Cau- 
tiously advancing  in  the  direction  of  the  camp,  six  Indians 
wore  discovered  standing  around  the  tire,  while  several  others 
lay  upon  the  ground  apparently  asleep.  Brady  ordered  his 
men  to  wrap  themselves  in  their  blankets,  and  lie  down  while 
lie  kept  watch.  Two  hours  thus  passed  without  anything  ma- 
terially occurring.  As  dav  began  to  appear  Bradv  aroused  his 
men  and  posted  them  side  by  side,  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
line.  When  all  were  in  readiness  the  commander  was  to  touch 
with  his  elbow  the  man  who  stood  next  to  him,  and  the  com- 
munication was  to  pass  successively  to  the  farthest  end.  The 
orders  then  were,  the  moment  tin*  last  man  was  touched,  he 
should  (ire.  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a general  discharge. 
With  tin*  first  faint  ray  of  light  rose  six  Indians  and  stood 
around  the  (ire.  With  breathless  expectation  the  whites  waited 
for  the  remainder  to  rise,  hut,  failing,  and  apprehending  a dis- 
covery, the  captain  moved  his  elbow,  and  the  next  instant  the 
wild  wood  rang  with  the  shrill  report  of  the  rifles  of  the  spies. 
Five  of  the  *dx  Indians  fell  dead,  but  the  sixth,  screened  by  a 
tree,  escaped.  The  camp  being  large,  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to 
attack  it  further,  and  a retreat  was  immediately  ordered.' 

Soon  after  the  above  occurrence,  in  returning  from  a similar 
expedition,  anil  when  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  \ el- 
low  creek,  at  a place  admirably  adapted  for  an  ambuscade, a 
solitary  Indian  stepped  forward  and  tired  upon  the  advancing 
company.  Instantly,  on  firing,  he  retreated  toward  a deep 
ravine,  into  which  the  savage  hoped  to  lead  his  pursuers.  But 
Bradv  detected  the  trick,  and  in  a voice  of  thunder  ordered  his 
men  to  tree.  No  sooner  had  this  been  done  than  the  conceal™ 

foe  rushed  forth  in  great  numbers,  and  opened  upon  the  whites 

a perfect  storm  of  leaden  hail.  The  brave  spies  returned  the 
(ire  with  spirit  and  effect;  hut  as  they  were  likely  to  be  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers,  a retreat  was  ordered  to  the  top 
of  tin*  hill,  and  thence  continued  until  out  of  danger. 

The  whites  lost  one  man  in  this  engagement  and  two  wounded. 
The  Indian  loss  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  twenty  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  injuries  indicted  on  the  Indians  by  the  troops  un<j^r 
Gen.  Brodhead  quieted  the  country  for  some  time.  He  kept  his 
spies  out,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  their  motions 
and  guarding  against  sudden  attacks  on  the  settlements.  ujje 
of  these  parties,  under  tin*  command  of  Capt.  Brady,  had  the 
French  creek  country  assigned  as  their  field  of  duty. 

The  captain  had  reached  the  waters  of  Slippery  Reek  a 
branch  of  Beaver,  without  seeing  any  signs  of  Indians;  nenN 
however,  he  came  on  an  Indian  trail  in  the  evening,  which 
followed  till  dark  without  overtaking  them.  The  next  morn 
ing  he  renewed  the  pursuit,  and  overtook  them  while  they  *e 
engaged  at  their  morning  meal. 
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Unfortunately  for  him,  another  party  of  Indians  were  in  his 
rear;  they  had  fallen  upon  his  trail,  and  pursued  him  doubt- 
less with  as  much  ardor  as  characterized  his  pursuit,  and  at  the  1 
moment  he  fired  upon  the  Indians  in  his  front,  he  was,  in  turn, 
fired  upon  by  those  in  his  rear.  He  was  now  between  two  fires, 
and  vastly  outnumbered.  Two  of  his  men  fell,  his  tomahawk 
was  shot  from  his  side,  and  the  battle  yell  was  given  by  the 
arty  in  his  rear,  and  loudly  returned  and  repeated  by  those  in 
is  front.  . 

There  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  no  safety  in  delay,  no  chance 
for  successful  defense  in  their  present  position;  the  brave  cap- 
tain and  his  rangers  had  to  flee  before  their  enemies,  who  i 
pressed  on  their  flying  footsteps  with  no  lagging  speed.  ' 

Brady  ran  towards  the  creek.  He  was  known  by  many,  if 
not  all  of  them,  and  many  and  deep  were  the  scores  to  be  settled 
between  him  and  them.  They  knew  the  country  well ; he  did 
not;  and  from  his  running  towards  the  creek,  they  were  cer- 
tain of  taking  him  prisoner.  The  creek  was,  for  a long  distance 
above  and  below  the  point  he  was  approaching,  washed  in  its 
channel  to  a great  depth.  In  a certain  expectation  of  catching 
him  there,  the  private  soldiers  of  his  party  were  disregarded, 
and  throwing  down  their  guns,  and  drawing  their  tomahawks, 
all  pressed  forward  to  seize  their  victim. 

Quick  of  eye,  fearless  of  heart,  and  determined  never  to  be  a 
captive  to  the  Indians,  Brady  comprehended  their  object  and 
his  only  chance  of  escape,  the  moment  he  saw  the  creek ; and 
by  one  mighty  effort  of  courage  and  activity,  defeated  the  one, 
and  effected  the  other.  He  sprang  across  the  abyss  of  waters,  1 
and  stood,  rifle  in  hand,  on  the  opposite  hank,  in  safety.  As 
quick  as  lightning  his  rifle  was  primed,  for  it  was  his  invari- 
able custom  to  prime  first ; the  next  minute  the  powder  horn 
was  at  the  gun’s  muzzle,  when,  as  he  was  in  this  act,  a large  In- 
dian, who  had  been  foremost  in  the  pursuit,  came  to  the  opposite  1 
bank,  and  with  the  manliness  of  a generous  foe,  who  scorns  to 
undervalue  the  qualities  of  an  enemy,  said,  in  a loud  voice  and 
tolerable  English,  “Blady  make  good  jump.” 

It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  the  compliment  was 
uttered  in  derison,  for  the  moment  he  said  so  he  took  to  his 
heels,  and,  as  if  fearful  of  the  return  it  might  merit,  ran  as 
crooked  as  a worm  fence— sometimes  leaping  high,  at  others 
suddenly  squatting  down,  he  appeared  no  ways  certain  that 
Brady  would  not  answer  from  the  mouth  of  his  rifle,  but  the 
rifle  was  not  yet  loaded. 

The  Captain  was  at  the  place  afterwards,  and  ascertained 
that  his  leap  was  about  twenty-three  feet,  and  that  the  water 
was  twenty  feet  deep. 

Capt.  Brady  resided  at  one  time  in  Wellsburg.  He  was  tall, 
rather  slender  and  very  active,  and  of  a dark  complexion. 
When  in  the  forest,  engaged  in  war  or  hunting,  he  usually 
wore,  instead  of  a hat,  a black  handkerchief  bound  round  bis 
head.  He  married  a daughter  of  Captain  Van  Swearingen,  of 
Ohio  county,  who  bore  him  two  children,  John  and  Van  S. 
Captain  Brady  possessed  all  the  elements  of  a brave  and  suc- 
cessful soldier.  Like  Marion,  “ he  consulted  with  his  men  res- 
pectfully, heard  them  patiently,  weighed  their  suggestions,  and 
silently  approached  his  own  conclusions.  They  knew  his  de- 
termination only  bv  his  actions.”  Brady  had  but  few  superiors 
as  a woodman:  he  would  strikeout  into  the  heart  of  the  wil-  i 
derness,  and  with  no  guide  but  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  stars  by 
night,  or  in  their  absence,  then  by  such  natural  marks  as  the 
bark  and  tops  of  trees,  he  would  move  on  steadily,  in  a direct  j 
line  toward  the  point  of  his  destination.  He  always  avoided 
beaten  paths  and  the  borders  of  streams ; and  never  was  known 
to  leave  his  track  behind  him.  In  this  manner  he  eluded  pur- 
suit, and  defied  detection.  He  was  often  vainly  hunted  by  his  j 
own  men,  and  was  more  likely  to  find  them  than  they  him.  I 
Such  was  Brady,  the  leader  of  the  spies.  He  died  at  West 
Liberty,  Ohio  county,  W.  Va.,  in  the  year  1S00,  and  was  buried  \ 
in  the  cemetery  at  that  place.  A small  stone  marks  his  grave.  | 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  suitable  monument,  in  re-  | 
cognition  of  his  public  services,  marks  his  humble  resting  j 
place.  i 

I 

SIMON  GIRTY,  I 

was  born  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  II is  father  was  an  | 
Irishman.  “The  old  man  was  beastly  intemperate.  A jug  of  \ 
whisky  was  the  extent  of  his  ambition.’  ‘Grog  was  his  song, 
and  grog  would  he  have.’  His  sottishness  turned  his  wife’s  1 
affection.  Ready  for  seduction,  she  yielded  her  heart  to  a 
neighboring  rustic,  who,  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  their  wishes,  > 
knocked  Girty  on  the  head,  and  bore  off  the  trophy  of  his  I 
prowess.”  There  were  four  children  at  the  time  of  the  father’s  | 


death:  Thomas,  Simon,  George,  and  James.  During  the  old 
French  war  the  three  last  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians. 
Simon  was  adopted  by  the  Senecas,  and  became  an  expert 
hunter.  His  Indian  name  was  Katepaeomen.  It  must  be  passed 
to  his  credit  that  his  early  training  as  a savage  was  compul- 
sory, not  voluntary,  as  has  generally  been  supposed.  His  tribe 
roamed  the  wilderness  northwest  of  the  Ohio;  and  when  the 
expedition  under  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  at  the  close  of 
Pontiac’s  war  in  1704,  marched  into  the  western  wilderness  to 
punish  the  Ohio  Indians,  one  of  the  hostages  delivered  to  that 
commander  bv  the  latter  was  Girty.  He  escaped,  however, 
soon  after,  and  returned  to  his  savage  life.  But,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace  was  the  yielding  up  by  the  Senecas  of  all 
their  captives  willing  or  unwilling,  Girty  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  the  settlements,  making  his  home  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Girty  took  part  in  Dunmore’s  war  in  1774,  on  the  side  of  Vir- 
ginia, during  which  time  he  was  the  bosom  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Simon  Kenton.  lie  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Crawford,  taking  sides  with  the  latter  in  opposition  to 
Pennsylvania  rule,  in  the  boundary  controversy.  lie  was  fre- 
quently a guest  at  Crawford’s  hospitable  cabin,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Youghioghenv.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1775,  he  was  com- 
missioned an  officer  of  the  militia  at  Pittsburgh,  taking  tho 
test  and  other  necessary  oaths  upon  that  occasion.  He  aspired 
to  a captaincy  in  the  regular  army;  but  in  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed; which,  it  seems,  was  the  reason  of  his  deserting  to  the 
enemy,  early  in  the  year  1778.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
his  early  education  among  the  Senecas  had  much  to  do  with 
his  desire  and  resolution  again  to  return  to  the  wilderness. 
Much  of  his  time  previous  to  this  hal  been  employed  in  in- 
terpreting, as  he  was  well  skilled  in  Indian  lore. 

General  Hand  was  commandant  at  Fort  Pitt  when  Girty  de- 
serted to  the  enemy.  The  greatest  consternation  was  produced 
at  Pittsburgh  when  the  event  became  known,  as  with  him 
went  a squad  of  twelve  soldiers  and  the  notorious  Elliott  and 
McKee.  From  this  defection  the  worst  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  as  they  would  certainly  have  great  power  for  mis- 
chief in  persuading  and  assisting  tho  Indians  to  murder  and 
pillage.  The  now  assured  hostility  of  this  ignoble  trio  of  des- 
peradoes to  the  government  of  the  I'nited  States— Girty,  Elliott 
and  McKee — made  at  this  time  a dark  outlook  from  the  border 
across  the  Ohio.  Their  evil  designs  might  be  calculated  on 
with  certainty.  And,  as  was  feared,  they  went  directly  to  the 
principal  town  of  the  now  vascillating  Delawares,  situated 
upon  what  is  the  present  site  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  where  they 
came  very  near  changing  the  neutral  policy  of  that  tribe,  as 
has  already  been  observed,  into  one  of  open  hostility  against 
the  Americans. 

They  represented  that  the  white  people  wore  embodying  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  killing  every  Indian  they  should  meet, 
be  he  friend  or  foe;  that  the  American  armies  were  all  cut  to 
pieces  bv  the  British;  that  General  Washington  was  killed; 
that  there  was  no  more  Congress  ; that  the  English  had  hung 
some  of  the  members,  and  taken  the  rest  to  England;  that  the 
whole  country  beyond  the  mountains  was  in  possession  of  their 
armies;  and  that  a few  thousand  Americans  on  this  side  were 
all  that  were  left  in  arms  ; and  that  these,  as  just  stated,  were 
determined  to  kill  all  the  Indians  in  the  western  country — men, 
women  and  children.  Thus  did  Simon  Girty  signalize  his  re- 
turn to  the  savages;  but  the  Delawares  still  remained  firm;  and 
he  and  his  two  noted  associates  moved  on  to  the  westward,  among 
the  Shawancse  upon  the  Scioto.  However,  the  principal  chief  of 
the  Delawares  sent  word  to  that  tribe  not  to  put  confidence  in 
their  representations:  “Grandchildren!  ” (for  so  ran  the  mes- 

sage), “ye  Shawancse!  Some  days  ago,  a flock  of  birds,  that 
had  come  on  from  the  east,  lit  at  our  village,  imposing  a song 
of  theirs  upon  upon  us,  which  song  had  nigh  proved  our  ruin! 
If  these  birds,  which,  on  leaving  us  took  their  flight  toward 
Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  a song  on  you  likewise  do  not  listen 
to  them,  for  they  lie!” 

Girty  now  started  for  Detroit.  On  his  way  thither  he  was 
captured  by  the  Wyandots.  Recognized,  however,  by  some 
Senecas,  the  latter  demanded  him  as  their  prisoner,  stating  at 
the  same  time  the  nature  of  their  claim;  that  he  had  been 
adopted  by  them,  and  had  afterwards  joined  their  white  ene- 
mies and  taken  up  arms  against  them.  But  Leatherlips,  a 
distinguished  Wyandot  chief,  ignored  their  claim  to  the  prisoner. 
“By  your  own  showing,”  said  he,  “he  only  returned  to  his  own 
country  and  people.  Ever  after  then  you  can  have  no  claim 
upon  him  as  one  of  your  own.  He  is  now-  found  in  our  country 
bearing  arms.  He  was  captured  by  our  warriors.  He  is  our 
prisoner.”  This  argument  was  unanswerable,  and  the  Senecas 
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yielded  the  point.  But  Girtv  stated  to  his  captors,  in  the 
Seneca  language,  that  lie  had  been  badly  treated  at  Fort  Pitt, 
by  his  own  people,  on  account  of  being  true  to  the  king  and  his 
cause,  and  was  therefore  forced  to  leave  the  country  ; and  that  lie 
was  on  his  way  now  to  Detroit  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Americans.  He  was  thereupon  set  at  libertv. 

Arriving  at  Detroit,  Girtv  was  welcomed  by  Hamilton,  the 
commandant  of  the  post,  very  cordially,  and  immediately  em- 
ployed in  the  Indian  department,  at  sixteen  York  shillings  a 
day,  and  sent  back  to  the  Sandusky,  to  assist  the  savages  in 
their  warfare  upon  the  border.  He  took  up  his  residence  with 
the  Wyandots.  His  influence  soon  began  to  be  felt  in  the  In- 
dian Confederacv — sometimes  with  the  Shawanese  and  again 
with  the  Wyandots  on  their  murderous  forays  into  the  border 
settlements;  he  was  always  a leader  with  them.  Ilis  name 
became  a household  word  of  terror  all  along  the  border  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  With  it  was  associated 
everything  cruel  and  fiendlike.  To  the  women  and  children 
in  particular,  nothing  was  more  terrifying  than  the  name  of 
Simon  Girty.  Although  he  called  himself  “Captain  Girtv," 
yet  whether  he  ever  received  a commission  from  the  British 
government,  as  did  his  associate,  Elliott,  is  a mooted  question. 
His  lack  of  education  was  probably  the  cause,  if  he  was  not 
commissioned;  he  could  not  write  his  name.  I is  certain, how- 
ever, that  he  was  in  the  regular  pay  of  Great  Britain. 

Strangely  enough,  one  of  Girty's  first  exploits,  after  becom- 
ing fairly  domiciled  among  the  Indians,  was  highly  creditable 
to  him.  Mention  has  been  made  of  his  intimacy,  during  Dun- 
more’s  war,  with  Simon  Kenton.  The  latter  was  brought  a 
captive  to  the  Mae-a-ehack  town,  in  September,  ITT*,  at  which 
time  Girty  also  happened  to  be  in  the  Shawanese  villages. 
Kenton  was  under  sentence  of  death,  and  was  to  be  burned  at 
Wapatomika,  just  below  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Zanesfield,  Logan  county,  Ohio,  where  lie  was  now  awaiting 
his  doom.  Girty  came  to  see  the  prisoner,  and.  as  the  latter 
had  been  painted  black — a custom  among  the  Indians  when 
captives  are  to  be  burned — did  not  recognize  his  old  associate. 
A few  words  between  them,  however,  was  enough  fora  recog- 
nition; whereupon  Girty  threw  himself  into  Kenton’s  arms, 
calling  him  his  dear  and  esteemed  friend.  “Well,"  said  lie  to 
Kenton,  “you  are  condemned  to  die;  but  I will  do  all  I can — use 
every  means  in  mv  power  to  save  your  life."  Girty  immedi- 
ately had  a council  convened,  and  made  a long  speech  to  the 
Indians,  in  their  own  language,  to  save  the  life  of  their  pris- 
oner. This  they  consented  to,  and  Kenton  was  placed  under 
the  care  and  protection  of  his  benefactor,  by  whom  he  was  well 
cared  for.  The  Indians,  however,  again  condemned  him  to 
death,  but  Girty  induced  them  to  take  him  to  Sandusky,  when, 
at  the  interposition  of  a captain  in  the  British  service,  he  was 
sent  to  Detroit,  and  finally  effected  his  escape. 

Girty  now  began  his  wild  career  against  the  border  settle- 
ments' General  McIntosh  wrote  from  Fort  Pitt,  under  date  of 
2!)th  January  following,  that  Captain  Clark,  of  the  Eighth 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  while  returning  from  Fort  Laurens 
with  a sergeant  and  fourteen  men,  was  attacked  three  miles 
from  that  post,  by  Simon  Girty  and  a party  of  Mingoes,  who 
killed  two  of  his  men,  wounded  four,  and  took  one  prisoner  From 
this  time  onward,  to  the  approach  of  Crawford  and  his  army 
against  Sandusky,  his  career  is  mostly  known  by  his  cruel  visi- 
tations of  the  frontier.  Ilis  headquarters  were  at  Sandusky, 
where  he  exercised  great  influence  over  the  Half  King,  head 
chief  of  the  Wyandots.  He  was  frequently  at  Detroit  : and  De 
Pevster.  the  commandant,  who  had  succeeded  Hamilton  upon 
the  capture  of  the  latter  at  Vincennes,  on  the  2-">th  of  February, 
1779,  hv  George  Rogers  Clark,  found  him  ready  for  any  under- 
taking." cither  against  the  Americans  or  the  missionaries  and 
their  converts  upon  the  Muskingum,  as  his  hostility  to  the  lat- 
ter seemed  as  unbounded  as  to  the  former.  Sharing  with  him 
in  his  hate  were  his  associates,  Elliott  and  McKee. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  1779,  a party  of  Indians,  led  by 
Girtv,  attempted  to  kill  or  capture  David  Zeisberger,  one  of  the 
missionaries,  who  was  then  at  Lichtenau,  a Christian  In- 
dian village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  two  and  a half 
miles  below  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  but 
which  was  deserted  soon  after.  The  missionaries,  having  re- 
ceived timely  information  of  the  design  by  the  arrival  of  Alex- 
ander McCormick,  the  trader  living  at  Sandusky,  were  on  the 
alert : and,  although  the  Moravian  teacher  came  near  being 
captured  or  killed,  yet  the  assailants  were  so  warmly  received 
by  the  Delawares,  who  showed  a determination,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, to  protect  Zeisberger  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  that 
Girtv  was  forced  to  retreat,  “gnashing  his  teeth  in  impotent 
rage." 


Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Christian  Indians  and  their  teachers 
in  tin1  Sandusky  country,  in  October,  1781,  they  were  brought 
I almost  face  to  face  with  their  arch-enemy,  at  the  Half  Ring’s 
residence.  Girtv  was  one  of  the  plotters  of  the  scheme  which 
resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  missionary  establishments 
upon  the  Muskingum.  He  seemed  to  take  delight  in  rudelv 
treating  tin*  missionaries  while  in  their  winter  quarters  near 
J Sandusky.  The  Moravian  Heekwelder  says:  “At  one  time 
| just  as  mv  wife  had  set  down  to  what  was  intended  for  our  din- 
I ner,  the  Half  King,  Simon  Girty,  and  another  Wvandotem 
tered  my  cabin,  ami  seeing  the  victuals  ready,  without  cere- 
mony began  eating.”  In  the  final  removal  of  the  missionaries 
from  the  Indian  country  to  Detroit,  resulting  in  the  entire  dis- 
banding of  tbe  Christian  Indians,  Girty  was  one  ot  the  chief 
1 instruments — a willing  tool  in  tbe  bands  of  the  Half  King— 
the  power  behind  tbe  throne. 

Pomoaean  was  determined  to  drive  the  Moravians  from  the 
Sandusky.  In  April,  just  previous  to  the  advent  of  Crawford’s 
army, Girty  tried  to  induce  McCormick,  who  was  still  a resident 
of  tiie  Half  King’s  town,  to  write  a letter  to  De  Peyster,  at  De- 
troit, for  .the  Wyandot  chief,  implicating  the  missionaries  as 
bis  enemies.  But  the  trader  refused.  However,  some  one  was 
found  to  write  for  him  as  be  and  Girty  desired;  and  a response 
was  soon  received,  ordering  the  Moravians  to  leave  the  country, 
and  asking  the  Half  King  to  give  Girty  assistance  in  bringing 
them  and  their  families  to  Detroit. 

On  the  1st  day  of  March,  a messenger,  sent  by  the  Half 
King  and  Girty,  arrived  at  the  rude  cabins  of  the  missionaries, 
ordering  them  to  appear  bofore  them  the  next  morning  to  hear 
. the  letter  read.  Accordingly,  two  of  them,  Zeisberger  and 
Heekwelder,  although  the  order  was  for  all  to  go,  started  for  the 
residence  of  the  chief,  nearly  eight  miles  down  the  river,  where 
they  finally  arrived  after  a toilsome  walk  through  the  deep 
snow,  and  i'uiiiul  Girtv  and  the  Half  King  already  waiting  for 
them  at  the  house  of  McCormick.  At  the  meeting  Girty  in- 
sulted the  Moravians,  giving  them  the  letter  to  read,  with  a 
string  of  black  wampum  to  intimidate  them.  He  extorted  a 
written  pledge  from  these  teachers  to  meet  him  at  Lower  San- 
dusky in  two  weeks,  with  all  the  missionaries  and  their  fami- 
lies, tu  he  conducted  by  him  to  Detroit. 

On  the  morning  of  the  l-'Uh  of  March  a Frenchman  named 
Francis  Levallie,  from  Lower  Sandusky,  informed  the  mission- 
aries that  Girty  had  gone,  with  a war-party  of  Wyandots, 
against  the  border  settlements  upon  the  Ohio,  and  that  he  had 
been  deputed  to  take  his  place.  Ho  told  them,  also,  thut Girty 
had  ordered  him  to  drive  them  before  him  to  Detroit  the  same 
1 as  if  they  were  cattle,  and  not  make  a halt  for  the  purpose  of 
the  women  giving  suck  to  their  children ; and  that  he  should 
I take  them  amund  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  and  make  them  foot 
; every  step  of  thy  way.  The  humane  Frenchman  saw  lit,  how- 
ever, to  disobey  orders.  He  treated  them  kindly;  and  in  four 
days’  journey  brought  them  to  Lower  Sandusky,  where  they 
1 were  hospitably  received  by  Arundle  and  Robbins,  traders  from 
Detroit,  while  Lcvaliie  wrote  to  De  Pevster  to  send  boats  for 
their  transportation  thence  to  their  place  of  destination. 

Awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  boats  from  Detroit,  the  mission- 
aries became  uneasy  lest  Girty  should  return  from  his  murder- 
ous foray  against  the  Americans  and  find  his  orders  disobeyed; 
in  which  event  they  would  have  the  worst  to  fear.  “He  did 
return,”  is  the  testimony  of  Heekwelder,  “and  behaved  like  a 
j madman  on  hearing  that  we  were  here,  and  that  our  conductor 
! had  disobeyed  His  orders,  and  had  sent  a letter  to  the  eoinniand- 
I ant  at  Detroit  respecting  us.  He  Hew  at  the  Frenchman,  who 
1 was  in  the  room  adjoining  ours,  most  furiously,  striking  at  him. 
and  threatening  to  split  his  head  in  two  for  disobeying  the  or- 
ders he  had  given  him.  lie  swore  the  most  horrid  oaths  re- 
1 spec-ting  us,  and  continued  in  that  way  until  after  midnight. 

His  oaths  were  all  to  the  purport  that  he  would  never  leave 
1 the  house  until  lie  split  our  heads  in  two  with  his  tomahawk 
and  made  our  brains  stick  to  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which 
, we  were!  1 omit  the  nanu  s lie  called  us  by,  and  the  words  he 
made  use  of  while  swearing,  as  also  the  place  lie  would  go  to  it 
lie  did  not  fulfill  all  which  he  hud  sworn  he  would  do  to  Us. 
He  had  somewhere  procured  liquor,  and  would,  as  we  were  told 
| by  those  who  were  near  him,  at  every  drink  renew  his  oaths, 
which  he  repeated  until  he  fell  asleep. 

“ Never  before  did  any  of  us  hear  the  like  oaths,  or  know  ad' 
one  to  rave  like  him.  He  appeared  like  an  host  of  evil  spirits. 
He  would  sometimes  come  up  to  the  bolted  door  between  us  an1 
him,  threatening  to  chop  it  in  pieces  to  get  at  us.  No  Indian 
we  ever  saw  drunk  would  have  been  a match  for  him.  Hon 
we  should  escape  the  clutches  of  this  white  beast  in  bum8” 

| form  no  one  could  foresee.  Yet  at  the  proper  time,  relief  was 
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at  hand  ; for,  in  the  morning,  at  the  break  of  day,  and  while  he 
was  still  sleeping,  two  large  flat-bottomed  boats  arrived  from 
Detroit,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  us  to  that  place.  This  was 
joyful  news  ! And  seeing  the  letter  written  by  the  command- 
ant to  Mr.  Arundle  respecting  us,  we  were  satisfied  we  would 
be  relieved  from  the  hands  of  this  wicked  white  savage,  whose 
equal,  we  were  led  to  believe,  was  perhaps  not  to  be  found 
among  mankind,” 

Girty  afterwards  returned  to  Sandusky  and  plotted  against 
the  Christian  Indians,  who,  after  their  teachers  were  gone,  dis- 
banded, most  of  them  proceeding  to  the  Scioto,  while  others,  as 
before  mentioned,  stopped  for  a while  in  the  neighborhood,  at 
Pipe’s  town — all  intending  to  meet  together,  after  some  time, 
on  the  Maumee  and  there  establish  themselves — when,  Craw- 
ford's army  approaching,  a few,  as  already  intimated,  took  up 
arms  and  joined  the  Delawares,  under  Captain  Pipe.  Shortly 
after  the  Cnristian  Indians  were  thus  scattered,  news  arrived 
of  the  probable  invasion  of  the  Sandusky  country  by  the  Amer- 
icans, and  Girty  now  busied  himself  in  assisting  the  gathering 
together  of  the  Indians  to  repel  the  invaders.  His  influence 
was  as  great  with  the  war-chiefs  of  the  Delawares  as  with  Zhaus- 
sho-toh  or  the  Half  King.  Elliott,  therefore,  upon  his  arrival 
at  Sandusky,  as  before  stated,  found  Girty  full  of  excitement 
and  ferocious  zeal. 

Passing  over  the  events  of  the  few  days  following  the  advent 
of  Elliott  to  the  Indian  lines,  wherein  Girtv,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  played  a notable  part,  we  loose  trace  of  him  to  Au- 
gust following,  when,  the  16th  of  that  month,  we  find  him  the 
leader  of  a large  Indian  force  against  Bryant’s  Station,  five 
miles  from  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  Kentuckians  made 
such  a gallant  resistance  that  the  Indians  become  disheartened 
and  were  about  abandoning  the  siege,  when  Girty,  thinking 
he  might  frighten  the  garrison  into  a surrender,  mounted  a 
stump  within  speaking  distance  and  commenced  a parley.  He 
told  them  who  he  was;  that  he  looked  hourly  for  reinforce- 
ments with  cannon,  and  that  they  had  better  surrender  at  once, 
if  they  did  so,  no  one  should  be  hurt;  otherwise  he  feared  they 
would  all  be  killed.  The  garrison  were  intimidated  ; but  one 
young  man  named  Reynolds,  seeing  the  effect  of  this  har- 
rangue,  and  believing  his  story,  as  it  was,  to  be  false,  of  his  own 
accord  answered  him:  “You  need  not  be  so  particular  to  tell  us 
vour  name,  we  know  your  name  and  you  too.  I’ve  had  a vil- 
lainous, untrustworthy 'cur-dog  this  long  while,  named  Simon 
Girty,  in  compliment  to  you;  he’s  so  like  you — just  as  ugly  and 
just  as  wicked.  As  to  the  cannon,  let  them  come  on  ; the  coun- 
try’s roused,  and  the  scalps  of  your  red  cut-throats,  and  your 
own  too,  will  be  drying  on  our  cabins  in  twenty-four  hours.” 
This  spirited  reply  produced  good  results.  Girty  in  turn  was 
disheartened,  and,  with  his  Indians,  soon  withdrew.  The  coun- 
try was  indeed  aroused.  The  enemy  were  pursued  to  the  Blue 
Licks,  where,  lying  in  ambuscade,  the  Kentuckians,  three  days 
after,  suffered  a cruel  defeat.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  last 
battle  Girty  was  in  during  the  Revolution,  as  peace  was  soon 
after  declared,  and  comparative  tranquillity  was  restored  along 
the  western  border. 

During  the  next  seven  years  but  little  is  recorded  of  the 
noted  desperado.  He,  however,  remained  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, employed,  it  is  believed,  most  of  the  time,  in  trading  with 
the  savages.  Certain  it  is  that  he  lost  meanwhile  none  of  their 
confidence  or  esteem,  for,  when  war  again  broke  out  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  in  1790, 
rendered  famous  by  the  campaign  of  Harmar  of  that  year;  of 
St.  Clair,  in  1701;  and  of  Wayne,  in  1704  ; Girty  again  became 
a famous  character.  After  St.  Clair’s  defeat,  a grand  council 
was  held  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maumee  and  the  Auglaize,  by 
nearly  all  the  Northwestern  tribes,  to  take  into  consderation 
the  situation  of  affairs.  Simon  Girty  was  the  only  white  man 
permitted  to  be  present.  His  voice  was  for  a continuance  of 
the  war.  Another  conference  was  held  in  1704,  and  it  was  de- 
termined, mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Girty,  to  continue 
hostilities.  But  the  decisive  victories  of  the  next  year,  gained 
by  Wayne,  forever  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwest,  and  the  famous  treaty  of  Greenville  brought  about 
an  enduring  peace,  in  179.*. 

In  this  second  war  against  his  countrymen,  Girty  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  attack  on  Dunlap’s  Station,  earlv  in 
1701 — a point  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  eight 
miles  from  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Hamilton  now  is,  in 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  and  seventeen  miles  from  Cincinnati.  The 
station  was  most  gallantly  defended,  and  Girty  was  compelled 
to  retire  without  effecting  its  capture.  The  last  battle  in 
which  he  was  known  to  be  actively  engaged  was  at  St.  Clair’s 
defeat,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1791,  twenty-three  miles  north 


j of  the  present  town  of  Greenville,  county-seat  of  Darke  county, 
j Ohio.  Among  the  dead  he  found  and  recognized  the  hotly  of 
j General  Richard  Butler,  second  in  command  of  the  American 
army.  On  the  retreat  and  general  rout  of  our  army,  Girty  cap- 
tured a white  woman.  A Wyandot  squaw  who  accompanied 
the  warriors  of  her  nation,  perceiving  this,  demanded  the  pris- 
oner, on  the  ground  that  usage  gave  all  female  captives  to  the 
j women  accompanying  the  braves.  Girty  refused  and  became 
furious,  when  some  warriors  came  up  and  enforced  a compli- 
| ance  with  this  rule  of  the  Indians,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
I prisoner.  The  woman  was  afterward  sold  to  a respectable 
j French  family  in  Detroit. 

After  this  Girty  was  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  at  Lower 
Sandusky,  going  thence  to  “ Girty ’s  town,”  on  the  St.  Mary’s, 
where  he  established  a trading-house  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  which  he  must 
have  abandoned  while  General  Wayne  was  marching  his  army 
to  the  victory  of  the  “Fallen  Timbers”  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1794,  for  he  was  present  upon  that  occasion  with  his  old  asso- 
ciates, Elliott  and  McKee,  though  they  kept  at  a respectable 
distance  from  the  contest,  near  the  river.  After  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  Girty  sold  his  trading  establishment  at  Girty’s 
| town  to  an  Irishman  named  Charles  Murray,  and  removed 
to  Canada,  where  he  settled  on  a farm  just  below  Malden,  on 
the  Detroit  river. 

Girty  married  in  the  neighborhood  and  raised  a family.  In 
I vain  ho  tried  to  become  a decent  citizen,  and  command"  some 
degree  of  respect.  The  depravity  of  his  untamed  and  undis- 
ciplined nature  was  too  apparent.  He  was  abhorred  by  all  his 
neighbors.  In  the  war  of  1812, Girty,  being  then  nearly  blind, 
was  incapable  of  active  service.  After  the  capture  of  the 
1 British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  in  1813,  and  upon  tlig  invasion  of 
i Canada  immediately  after,  he  followed  the  British  army  on 
their  retreat,  leaving  his  family  at  home.  He  fixed  his  resi- 
^ deuce  at  a Mohawk  village  on  Grand  river,  Canada,  until  the 
reclamation  of  peace,  when  he  returned  to  his  farm  below 
Malden,  where  he  died  in  1818,  aged  over  seventy  years. 

“The  last  time  I saw  Girty,”  writes  William  "Walker,  “was 
in  the  summer  of  1813.  From  my  recollection  of  his  person 
j he  was  in  height  five  feet  six  or  seven  inches;  broad  across  the 
chest;  strong,  round,  compact  limbs,  and  of  fair  complexion. 

, To  any  one  scrutinizing  him,  the  conclusion  would  forcibly 
i impress  the  observer  that  Girtv  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
great  powers  of  endurance.”  .Spencer,  a prisoner  among  the 
Indians,  who  saw  Girty  before  he  left  the  Indian  countrv,  was 
not  favorably  impressed  with  his  visage:  “ His  dark,  shaggy 
hair;  his  low  forehead;  his  brows  contracted,  and  meeting 
above  his  short  flat  nose;  his  gray,  sunken  eyes,  averting  the 
ingenious  gaze;  his  lips  thin  and  compressed;  and  the  dark 
j and  sinister  expression  of  his  countenance,  to  me  seemed  the 
very  picture  of  a villain.” 

No  other  country  or  age  ever  produced,  perhaps,  so  brutal, 

, depraved  and  wicked  a wretch  as  Simon  Girty.  lie  was  saga- 
cious and  brave  ; but  his  sagacity  and  bravery  only  made  him  a 
greater  monster  of  cruelty.  All  of  the  vices  of  civilization 
! seemed  to  center  in  him,  and  by  him  were  ingrafted  ujxm  those 
of  the  savage  state,  without  the  usual  redeeming  qualities  of 
either.  He  moved  about  through  the  Indian  country  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Indian  war  which  followed, 
a dark  whilwind  of  fury,  desperation  and  barbarity.  In  the 
refinements  of  torture  inflicted  on  helpless  prisoners,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Indians,  he  “out-heroded  Herod.”  In  treachery, 
he  stood  unrivaled. 

There  ever  rankled  in  his  bosom  a most  deadly  hatred  of  his 
country.  He  seemed  to  revel  in  the  very  excess  of  malignitv 
toward  his  old  associates.  So  horrid  was  his  wild  ferocity 
and  savageness,  that  the  least  relenting  seemed  to  be  acts  of 
positive  goodness — luminious  sparks  in  the  very  blackness  of 
, darkness!  ,l  1 have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance,”  said  the 
! Mingo  Logan,  when  he  had  taken  a scalp  for  each  of  his  rela- 
tions murdered  ; but  the  revenge  of  Simon  Girty  was  gorged 
with  numberless  victims,  of  all  ages  and  of  either  sex!  It 
seemed  as  insatiable  as  the  grave  itself.  And  what  is  the 
more  astonishing  is,  that  such  insatietv  could  arise  in  anv 
human  breast  upon  a mere  fancied  neglect! — for  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  deserted  to  the  enemy  because  of  not  being 
promoted  to  the  command  of  a company ! 

Of  Girty’s  fool-hardiness,  there  is  ample  testimony.  He  got 
into  a quarrel  at  one  time  with  a Shawanese,  caused  by  some 
misunderstanding  in  a trade.  While  bandying  hard  words  to 
each  other,  the  Indian,  by  an  innuendo,  questioned  his  oppo- 
nent’s courage.  Girty  instantly  produced  a half-keg  of  pow- 
i der,  and  snatching  a fire-brand,  called  upon  the  savage  to  stand 
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by  him.  The  latter,  not  deeming  this  a legitimate  mode  of 
settling  disputes,  hastily  evacuated  the  premises! 

Upon  one  subject,  however.  Girt y seemed  to  be  ill  at  ease. 
He  was  curious  to  know  of  prisoners  what  was  in  store  for  him 
should  he  be  captured  by  the  Americans.  The  idea  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  outraged  countrymen,  was,  in  short,  a 
terror  to  him.  In  the  summer  of  1796,  when  the  British  sur-  ! 
rendered  the  posts  of  the  northwest  to  the  United  States,  Girty  ' 
was  at  Detroit.  When  the  boats  laden  with  our  troops  came 
in  sight,  he  became  so  much  alarmed  that  he  could  not  wait 
for  the  return  of  the  ferry-boat,  but  plunged  his  horse  into  the 
river,  at  the  risk  of  drowning,  and  made  for  the  Canada  shore, 
which  he  reached  in  saftey ; pouring  out  a volley  of  maledictions  1 
as  he  rode  up  the  opposite  bank  upon  the  United  States  govern-  ’ 
ment  and  troops  mingled  with  all  the  diabolical  oaths  his 
imagination  could  coin. 

The  grandfather  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston,  of  St.  Clairsville,  0.,  ; 
who,  during  the  Revolution,  had  command  of  a block-house  in  ! 
Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  on  one  occasion  held  Simon  Girty  ' 
as  a prisoner,  but  the  date  of  the  event  we  are  unable  to  obtain. 
He  effected  his  release  by  pretending  to  be  friendly  to  the 
Americans. 

Simon  Girty  was  little,  if  any,  less  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  ! 
than  his  brothers,  but  his  restless  activity  and  audacity,  and  ; 
his  conduct  in  first  pretending  friendship  for  the  American 
cause,  and  afterwards  deserting  to  the  British,  made  him  the 
most  notorious  and  hated  of  the  family.  He  was  cunning,  un- 
scrupulous, and  almost  constantly  engaged,  after  his  desertion 
from  Fort  Pitt,  in  some  raid,  or  murdering,  or  plundering  expe- 
dition. His  shrewdness  and  daring,  well  fitted  him  for  a leader 
in  such  enterprises. 

There  are  many  localities  that  have  become  historical  by 
some  tragic  scene,  or  other  notable  event  in  this  man’s  career, 
some  of  which  bear  his  name.  There  is,  near  the  Ohio,  on  the 
north  side  of  Short  creek,  an  abrupt  termination  of  one  of  the 
river  ridges,  known  as  “Girtv's  Point.’’  It  was  his  favorite 
place  for  striking  into  the  interior.  The  path  first  used  bv  the 
Indians  is  still  used  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 

He  left  a family  with  a name  execrated  wherever  he  was 
known. 

THOMAS  OIKTY, 

alone,  of  the  four  brothers,  returned  to  civilized  life.  He  was 
one  of  Brady’s  spies  in  the  Indian  wars  after  the  revolution, 
and  died,  perhaps,  in  Butler  county,  I’a.,  in  1820. 


OKOROK  OIKTY 

was  adopted  by  the  Delawares,  became  a member  of  their  tribe, 
and  continued  with  them  until  his  death.  In  all  respects  he 
became  a perfect  savage,  rose  to  prominence  among  the  Dela- 
ware tribes,  and  adopted  entirely  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Indians.  To  consummate  cunning  he  added  the  most  fear- 
less intrepidity.  He  led  the  Indians  in  their  attack  on  Fort 
Henry,  at  Wheeling,  in  September,  1782.  There  were  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty -eight  Indians  in  this  attack  on  the  garrison  at 
Wheeling,  and,  although  unsuccessful  against  the  small  band 
of  defenders,  the  event  shows  the  prominent  position  he  occu- 
pied among  his  adopted  race.  He  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  fort,  but  was  promptly  refused.  Some  historians  have 
stated  that  Simon  Girty  led  the  attack  against  Fort  Henry  in  . 
1777,  but  as  he  did  not  join  the  British  forces  until  March, 
1778  he  could  not  have  taken  part  in  the  attack  on  Wheeling 
at  the  time  given.  Considerable  tradition  also  exists  among 
the  descendants  of  the  old  settlers,  in  which  it  is  claimed  the 
voice  of  Simon  Girty  was  recognized  by  some  of  the  defenders 
of  the  fort  during  its  siege,  but  in  this  the  name  of  George 
Girty  may  have  got  mixed  with  Simon,  and  the  sieges  of  1777 
and  1782  may  have  become  confused.  Again  the  two  brothers 
may  have  resembled  each  other,  both  in  appearance  and  voice, 
and  as  Simon’s  desertion  and  open  espousal  of  the  British  cause 
brought  him  into  such  great  notoriety,  the  settlers  may  have 
bee n^mi sled  to  believe  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  icd  the 
attack  on  the  fort.  George  Girty  was  doubtless  as  prominent 
amo„‘r  the  savages  as  his  brother  Simon,  but  the  latter  became 
more  'notorious  among  the  people  along  the  frontier,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  circumstances.  George  Girty  fought  with  the  In- 
dians at  the  battles  of  Point  Pleasant,  Blue  Licks,  and  San-  ! 
dusk  v in  all  of  which  he  gained  much  distinction  for  skill  and  , 
bravery.  In  his  latter  years  he  gave  himself  up  to  intemper-  \ 


ance  and  died  drunk  about  the  year  1813,  on  the  Miami  of  the 
Lake. 

JAMES  OIKTY 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Shawanese,  who  adopted  him  as  a 
son.  As  he  approached  manhood  he  became  dexterous  in  all 
the  arts  of  savage  life.  To  the  most  sanguinary  spirit  he  added 
all  the  vices  of  the  frontier  men,  with  whom  he  frequently  as- 
sociated. It  is  represented  that  he  often  visited  Kentucky  at 
the  time  of  its  first  settlement,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
felt  the  effects  of  his  courage  and  cruelty.  Neither  age  or  sex 
found  mercy  at  his  hand.  His  delight  was  in  carnage.  When 
unable  to  walk,  in  consequence  of  disease,  he  laid  low  with  his 
hatchet  captive  women  and  children  who  came  within  his 
reach.  Traders  who  were  acquainted  with  him  say,  so  furious 
was  he  that  he  would  not  have  turned  on  his  heel  to  save  a 
prisoner  from  the  flames.  His  pleasure  was  to  see  new  and  re- 
fined tortures,  and  to  perfect  this  gratification  he  frequently 
gave  directions.  To  this  barbarian  are  to  be  attributed  many 
of  the  cruelties  charged  on  bis  brother  Simon.  Yet  this  mon- 
ster was  caressed  by  Elliott  and  Proctor. 


SKETCH  OF  ISAAC  WILLIAMS. 

[From  the  American  Pioneer  ] 

He  was  horn  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  the  16th  day 
of  July,  1737.  While  he  was  quite  a boy  his  parents  removed 
to  Winchester,  Virginia,  then  a frontier  town.  Soon  after  this 
event  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  married  Mr.  Buekln. 
When  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  the  colonial  govern- 
ment employed  him  as  a ranger,  or  spy,  to  watch  and  observe 
the  movements  of  the  Indians,  for  which  his  early  acquaint- 
ance with  a hunter’s  life  eminently  fitted  him.  In  this  capacity 
lie  served  in  the  army  under  General  Braddock.  He  also 
formed  one  of  the  party  who  guarded  the  first  eon  voy  of  provis- 
ions to  Fort  Duquesne,  after  it*  surrender  to  General  Forties  in 
1758.  The  stores  were  carried  on  pack-horses  over  the  rough 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  continually  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  the  Indians,  for  which  the  deep  ravines  and  narrow  ridges  of 
the  mountain  ranges  afforded  every  facility.  After  the  peace 
made  with  the  Indians  in  1765,  by  Colonel  Bouquet,  the  country 
on  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela  began  to  be  settled  by  the 
people  east  of  the  mountains.  Among  the  early  emigrants 
to  this  region  were  the  parents  of  Mr.  Williams,  whom  he  con- 
ducted across  the  mountains  in  1768,  but  did  not  finally  locate 
himself  in  the  west  till  the  following  year,  when  lie  settled  on 
the  waters  of  Buffalo  creek,  near  the  present  town  of  West 
Libert  v.  lie  accompanied  Kbenezer  and  Jonathan  Zanc,  when 
they  explored  and  located  the  country  about  Wheeling  in  LOU 
Previous  to  this  period,  however,  he  made  several  hunting ex- 
cursions to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

In  returninii  from  one  of  these  adventurous  expeditions,  in 
company  with  two  other  men  in  the  winter  of  lPb,  the  follow- 
ing incident  b d’ell  him.  Early  in  December,  as  they  were 
crossing  the  glades  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  they  were 
overtaken  l>v  a violent  snow  storm.  This  is  always  a stormy, 
cold  region,  but  on  the  present  occasion,  the  snow  fell  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  put  a stop  to  their  further  progress. 
It  was  followed  by  intensely  cold  weather.  While  confined  in 
this  manner  to  their  camp,  with  a scanty  supply  of  food, and 
no  chance  of  procuring  more  by  hunting,  one  of  his  compan- 
ions was  taken  sick  and  died,  partly  from  disease,  and  partly 
by  having  no  f«  >d  hut  the  tough  indigestible  skins  of  their 
peltry,  from  which  the  hair  had  been  singed  off  at  the  camp 
tire  and  boiled  in  the  kettle.  Soon  after  the  death  of  this  man, 
his  remaining  companion,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel, 
became  so  much  frozen  in  the  feet  that  he  could  render  Mr. 
Williams  no  further  assistance.  He  contrived,  however,  to 
bury  the  dead  man  in  the  snow.  The  feet  of  this  man  were  so 
badly  frosted,  that  he  lost  all  his  toes  and  a part  of  each  toot, 
thus  rendering  him  entirely  unable  to  travel  for  a period  o 
nearly  two  months.  During  this  time,  their  food  consisted  o 
the  remnant  of  their  skins,  and  their  drink  of  melted  snow. 
The  kind  heart  of  Mr.  Williams  would  not  allow  him  to  leave 
his  friend  in  this  suffering  condition  while  he  went  to  t « 
nearest  settlement  for  aid,  lest  he  should  be  attacked  by  wi 
beasts,  or  perish  for  the  want  of  sustenance.  \\  jth  a patience 
and  fortitude  that  would  have  awarded  him  a civic  crown  i 
the  best  days  of  the  chivalric  Romans,  he  remained  with  i- 
helpless  friend  until  he  was  so  far  restored  to  health  as  *oen 
ble  him  to  accompany  him  in  his  return  to  his  home.  ‘-°muc 
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reduced  was  his  own  strength,  from  starvation  and  cold,  that  it 
was  many  months  before  his  usual  health  was  restored. 

In  1669,  he  became  a resident  of  the  western  wilds,  and  made 
his  home  on  the  waters  of  Buffalo  creek.  Here  he  found  him- 
self in  a wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  darling  passion, 
hunting.  From  his  boyhood  he  had  displayed  a great  relish  for 
a hunter’s  life,  and  in  this  employment  lie  for  several  years  ex- 
plored the  recesses  of  the  western  wilds,  and  followed  the  water 
courses  of  the  great  valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ; and  from 
thence  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  turbid  Mis- 
souri. As  early  as  the  year  1770  he  trapped  the  beaver  on  the 
tributaries  of  this  river,  and  returned  in  safety  with  a rich 
load  of  furs. 

During  the  prime  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  in  hunting  and 
in  making  entries  of  lands.  This  was  done  by  girdling  a few 
trees  and  planting  a small  patch  of  corn.  This  operation  en- 
titled the  person  to  four  hundred  acres  of  land.  Entries  of  this 
kind  were  very  aptly  called  “Tomahawk  improvements.”  An 
enterprising  man  could  make  a number  of  these  in  a season, 
and  sell  them  to  persons  who,  coming  late  into  the  country, 
had  not  so  good  an  opportunity  to  select  prime  lands  as  the  first 
adventurers.  Mr.  Williams  sold  many  of  these  “rights”  for  a 
few  dollars,  or  the  value  of  a rifle  gun,  which  was  then  thought 
a fair  equivalent,  of  so  little  account  was  the  land  then  con- 
sidered; and  besides,  like  other  hunters  of  his  day,  thought- 
wild  lands  of  little  value  except  as  hunting  grounds.  There  was, 
however, another  advantage  attached  to  these  simple  claims;  it 
gave  the  possessor  the  right  of  entering  one  thousand  acres  of 
land  adjoining  the  improvement,  on  condition  of  his  paying 
a small  sum  per  acre  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 
These  entires  were  denominated  “pre-emption  rights,”  and 
many  of  the  richest  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  river 
are  now  held  under  these  early  titles.  As  Virginia  then 
claimed  all  the  lands  on  the  nortfiwest  side  of  the  Ohio,  many 
similar  entries  were  made  at  this  early  day  on  the  right  bank, 
and  also  on  the  rich  alluvials  of  the  Muskingum,  as  high  up  as 
the  falls — one  tract,  a few  miles  above  Marietta,  is  still  known 
as  “ Wiseman’s  bottom,”  after  the  man  who  made  a “ tomahawk 
entry  " at  that  place.  After  the  cession  of  the  lands  or  the  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  to  the  United  States,  these 
early  claims  were  forfeited. 

While  occupied  in  these  pursuits  he  became  acquainted  with 
Rebecca  Martin,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Tomlinson,  of 
Grave  creek,  then  a young  widow,  and  married  her  in  October, 
1775.  Her  former  husband,  John  Martin,  had  been  a trader 
among  the  Indians,  and  was  killed  on  the  Big  Hockhocking  in 
the  year  1770.  A man  by  the  name  of  Hartness,  her  uncle  on 
the  mother’s  side,  was  killed  with  him  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Shawanese  Indians.  As  a striking  proof  of  the  veneration  of 
the  Indians  for  William  Penn  and  the  people  of  his  colony, 
two  men  from  Pennsylvania,  who  were  with  them,  were  spared. 
The  two  killed  were  from  Virginia.  The  fact  is  referred  to  by 
Lord  Dunmore,  in  his  speech  at  the  Indian  treaty  near  Chilli- 
cothe,  in  the  year  1774.  Mr.  Williams  accompanied  Dunmore 
in  this  campaign,  and  acted  as  a ranger  until  its  close. 

By  this  marriage,  Mr.  Williams  became  united  to  a woman 
whose  spirit  was  congenial  to  his  own.  She  was  born  the  14th 
of  February,  1754,  at  Will’s  creek,  on  the  Potomac,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Maryland,  and  had  removed  with  her  father's  family  to 
Grave  creek  in  1771.  Since  her  residence  in  the  western  coun- 
try she  had  lived  with  her  brothers,  Samuel  and  Joseph,  as 
their  housekeeper,  near  the  mouth  of  Grave  creek,  and  for 
weeks  together,  while  they  were  absent  on  tours  of  hunting, 
she  was  left  entirely  alone.  She  was  now  in  her  twenty-first 
year;  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  as  fearless  of  danger  as  the 
man  who  had  chosen  her  for  his  companion.  One  proof  of  her 
courageous  spirit  is  related  bv  her  niece,  Mrs.  Bukev.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1774,  she  made  a visit  to  a sister,  who  was 
married  to  a Air.  Baker,  then  living  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek.  It  was  soon  after  the  time  of  the 
massacre  of  Logan's  relatives  at  Baker's  Station.  Having  fin- 
ished her  visit,  she  prepared  to  return  home  in  a canoe  by  her- 
self, the  traveling  being  chiefly  done  by  water.  The  distance 
from  her  sister’s  to  Grave  creek  was  about  fifty  miles.  She  left 
there  in  the  afternoon  and  paddled  her  light  canoe  rapidly 
along  until  dark.  Knowing  that  the  moon  would  rise  at  a cer- 
tain hour  she  landed,  and,  fastening  the  slender  craft  to  the 
willows,  she  leaped  on  shore,  and,  lying  down  in  a thick  clump 
of  bushes,  waited  patiently  the  rising  of  the  moon.  As  soon 
as  it  had  cleared  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  began  to  shed  its 
cheerful  rays  over  the  dark  bosom  of  the  Ohio,  she  prepared  to 
embark.  The  water  being  shallow  near  the  shore  she  had  to 
wade  a few  paces  before  reaching  the  canoe,  when,  just  in  the 


| act  of  stepping  on  board,  her  naked  foot  rested  on  the  cold  dead 
body  of  an  Indian,  who  had  been  killed  a short  time  before, 
and  which,  in  the  gloom  of  the  night,  she  had  not  discovered 
in  landing.  Without  flinching  or  screaming,  she  stepped 
; lightly  into  the  canoe  with  the  reflection  she  was  thankful  he 
was  not  alive.  Resuming  the  paddle  she  reached  the  mouth  of 
! Grave  creek  in  safety  early  the  next  morning. 

, Walter  Scott’s  Rebecca,  the  Jewess,  was  not  more  celebrated 
| for  her  cures  and  skill  in  treating  wounds,  than  Rebecca  Wil- 
liams amongst  the  honest  borderers  of  the  Ohio  river.  About  the 
year  1785,  while  living  a short  time  at  Wheeling,  on  account  of 
Indian  depredations,  she,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Zane, 
dressed  the  wounds  of  Thomas  Mills,  who  was  wounded  in  four- 
teen places  by  rifle  shots.  He  with  three  other  men  were 
| spearing  fish  by  torch  light  about  a mile  above  the  garrison 
I when  they  were  fired  on  by  a party  of  Indians  secreted  on  the 
shore.  Mills  stood  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe  holding  a torch,  and, 
as  he  was  a fair  mark,  received  most  of  the  shots — the  others 
escaped  unhurt — one  arm  and  one  leg  were  broken  in  addition 
to  the  flesh  wounds.  Had  he  been  in  the  regular  service  with 
plenty  of  surgeons,  he  probably  would  have  lost  one  or  both 
limbs  by  amputation.  But  this  being  out  of  the  question  here, 
where  no  surgeons  could  be  procured,  these  women,  with  their 
fomentations,  and  simple  applications  of  slippery  elm  bark,  not 
I only  cured  his  wounds,  at  the  time  deemed  impossible,  and  re- 
| stored  him  to  health,  but  saved  both  his  limbs.  Many  years 
after  this,  while  the  writer  of  this  article  was  attending  on  a 
man  with  a comjwund  fracture  of  the  leg  from  the  kick  of  a 
horse,  and  who  was  lying  near  her  residence,  she  was  present 
atone  of  the  dressings,  and  related  several  of  hercures  in  border 
times.  She  said  her  principal  dressings  were  made  of  slippery 
elm,  the  leaves  of  stramonium,  or  “ jimson,”  and  daily  ablutions 
j with  warm  water. 

Their  marriage  was  as  unostentatious  and  as  simple  as  the 
1 manners  and  habits  of  the  party.  A traveling  preacher  happen- 
ing to  come  into  the  settlement,  as  they  sometimes  did,  though 
rarely,  they  were  married  without  any  previous  preparation  of 
nice  dresses,  bride  cakes,  or  bride-maids — he  standing  up  in  a 
1 hunting  dress,  and  she  in  a short  gown  and  petticoat  of  Home- 
spun, the  common  wear  of  the  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1774,  the  year  before  her  marriage,  she  was 
one  morning  busily  occupied  in  kindling  a fire  preparatory  to 
( the  breakfast,  with  her  back  to  the  door  on  her  knees,  puffing 
i away  at  the  coals.  Hearing  some  one  step  cautiously  on  the  floor, 
she  looked  around  and  beheld  a tall  Indian  close  to  her  side. 
He  made  a motion  of  silence  to  her,  at  the  same  time  shaking 
his  tomahawk  in  a threatening  manner  if  she  made  any  alarm. 
He  however,  did  not  offer  her  harm ; but  looking  carefully 
round  the  cabin  he  espied  her  brother  Samuel’s  rifle  hanging 
j on  the  hooks  over  the  fire  place.  This  he  seized  upon,  ana 
fearing  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  men,  hastened  his  departure 
without  any  further  damage.  While  he  was  with  her  in  the 
house,  she  preserved  her  presence  of  mind  and  betrayed  no 
marks  of  fear;  but  no  sooner  was  he  gone,  however,  than  she 
| left  the  cabin  and  secreted  herself  in  the  corn  till  her  brother 
l came  in.  Samuel  was  lame  at  the  time,  but  happened  to  be 
out  of  the  way  ; so  that  it  is  probable  his  life  might  have  been 
saved  from  this  circumstance.  It  was  but  seldom  that  the  In- 
dians killed  unresisting  women  or  children,  except  in  the  ex- 
citement  of  an  attack  and  when  they  had  met  with  opposition 
from  the  men.  In  1777,  two  years  after  their  marriage,  the 
I depredations  and  massacres  of  the  Indians  were  so  frequent  that 
the  settlement  of  Grave  creek  was  broken  up.  It  was  the  fron- 
tier station,  and  lower  on  the  Ohio  than  any  other,  above  the 
mouth  of  Big  Kanawha.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Indians 
made  their  great  attack  on  the  fort  at  Wheeling.  Mr.  Williams 
and  his  wife,  with  her  father’s  family,  Mr.  Joseph  Tomlinson, 
moved  on  the  Monongahela  river  above  Redstone,  old  fort. 
Here  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1783,  when  he  returned 
with  his  wife  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  to  their  plantations  on  Grave 
creek. 

In  the  year  178-5,  he  had  to  remove  again  from  his  farm  with 
the  garrison  at  Wheeling. 

I It  was  sometime  in  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year  that 
Mr.  Williams,  in  company  with  Hamilton  Carr  and  a Duteh- 
' man,  had  theadventure  with  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Grave 
, creek,  in  which  three  of  the  savages  were  killed,  and  John  Wet- 
J zel,  their  prisoner,  was  rescued.  This  event  is  fully  recorded 
elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Rebecca  Martin,  before  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Williams,  acted  as  house-keeper  for  her  brothers  for 
several  years.  In  consideration  for  which  service,  Joseph  and 
Samuel,  made  an  entry  of  four  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the 
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Virginia  shore  of  the  Ohio  river,  directly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  tne  Muskingum,  for  their  sister;  girdling  tne  trees,  building 
a cabin,  and  planting  and  fencing  four  acres  of  corn,  on  the  high 
second  bottom,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1773.  They  spent  the 
summer  on  the  spot,  occupying  their  time  with  hunting,  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  the  crop.  In  this  time  they  had  exhausted 
their  small  stock  of  salt  and  breadstuff,  and  lived  for  two  or 
three  months  altogether  on  boiled  turkies,  which  were  eaten 
without  salt.  So  accustomed  had  Samuel  become  to  eating  his 
meat  without  this  condiment,  that  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  again  relish  the  taste  of  it.  The  following  winter  the 
two  brothers  hunted  on  the  Big  Kanawha.  Some  time  in 
March,  1774,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  their  re- 
turn. They  were  detained  here  a few  days  by  a remarkably 
high  freshet  in  the  Ohio  river,  which  from  certain  fixed  marks 
on  Wheeling  creek,  is  supposed  to  have  been  fully  equal  to  that 
February,  1832.  That  year  was  long  known  as  that  of  Dun- 
more’s  war,  and  noted  for  Indian  depredations.  The  renewed 
and  oft  repeated  inroads  of  the  Indians,  led  Mr.  Williams  to 


turn  his  thoughts  towards  a more  quiet  retreat  than  that  at 
Grave  creek.  Fort  Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
having  been  erected  in  1780,  and  garrisoned  by  United  States 
troops;  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  now  occupy 
the  land  belonging  to  his  wife,  and  located  by  her  brothers  as 
before  noted.  This  tract  contained  four  hundred  acres,  and  em- 
braced a large  share  of  rich  alluvians.  The  piece  opened  bv 
the  Tomlinsons  in  1773,  had  grown  up  with  young  saplings, but 
could  be  easily  reclaimed.  Having  previously  visited  the  spot 
and  put  up  log  cabins,  he  finally  removed  his  family  and  effects 
thither,  the  20th  of  March,  1 7*S7,  being  the  year  before  the  Ohio 
company  took  possession  of  their  purchase  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a great  hunter  and  trapper,  but  in  later 
years  turned  his  attention  especially  to  clearing  and  cultivat- 
ing his  farm.  He  was  a very  Benevolent  man  and  a highlv  re- 
spected citizen.  He  died  September  25,  1820.  His  daughter 
and  only  child,  married  a Mr.  John  Henderson,  but  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  leaving  no  issue. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Organization  op  Illinois  County — Trading  Posts— Moravi- 
an Missions — Forts — Cession  by  Virginia  to  the  United 
States  — First  White  Births — Premature  Settlements — 
1779 — 1785 — Prevented  by  the  Government— Survey  op 
the  Public  Lands — First  Land  Sales— Indian  Wars — Civ- 
il Government — First  Oppicers — Territorial  Legislation 
— First  Courts — Organization  op  Counties — First  Towns 
—Organization  op  the  State. 

Wo  have  recited  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  outlines  of 
earl}*  American  history  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  that  Vir- 
ginia acquired  title  to  the  great  Northwest  territory  hy  its  sev- 
eral charters,  granted  hy  James  I.,  bearing  dates  respectively 
April  10,  lOOtj ; May  23,  1009;  March  12,  1011. 

Tho  colony  of  Virginia  first  attempted  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  “Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,”  in  1709, 
when  the  IIouso  of  Burgesses  passed  an  act  establishing  the 
county  of  Botetourt,  with  tho  Mississippi  river  as  its  eastern 
boundary.  This  act  recited  that  : “ Whereas,  tho  people  situ- 
ated on  tho  Mississippi,  in  the  said  county  of  Botetourt,  will  be 
very  remote  from  tho  court-house,  and  must  nceessaiily  become 
a soparato  county,  as  soon  as  their  numbers  are  sufficient,  which, 
trobably,  will  happen  in  a short  time,  bo  it  therefore  enacted, 
iy  tho  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
tho  said  county  of  Botetourt  which  lies  on  the  said  waters,  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  levies  to  be  laid  by  the 
said  county  court  for  the  purpose  of  building  a court-house  and 
prison  for  tho  said  county.” 


I 


ORGANIZATION  OF  ILLINOIS  COUNTY. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1778,  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  re- 
ceived a commission  from  Virginia  to  make  his  famous  campaign 
against  Kaskaskia,  in  the  Illinois  country,  and  descended  tho 
Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt  the  following  spring  with  his  forces  on  this 
expedition.  His  campaign  was  one  of  tho  boldest  and  most 
successful  of  tho  Revolutionary  war,  and  he  captured  all  tho 
English  posts  in  tho  Illinois  country  and  made  a complete  con-, 
quest  of  the  territory.  The  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia, 
thou,  in  October,  1778,  erected  tho  “ County  of  Illinois,  ” out  of 
tho  western  part  of  Botetourt  county,  “for  tho  purpose  of  more 
effectually  organizing  civil  government  northwest  of  tho  Ohio 
river.  ” Illinois  county  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  tho  southeast  and  south  by  tho  Ohio  river,  on  the  west 
by  tho  Mississippi  river,  and  on  the  north  by  the  northern  lakes, 
embracing  all  tho  territory  claimed  by  Virginia  within  theso 
bounds,  and  making  what  now  constitutes  tho  great  state  of 
Ohio  an  integral  portion  of  it.  John  Todd,  Esq.,  was  appointed 
County  Lieutenant  and  Civil  Commandant  of  Illinois  county. 
Ho  was  killed  in  tho  battle  of  Blue  Licks,  August  19,  1782,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Timothy  do  Montbrun.  The  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries on  the  Tuscarawas,  a few  scores  of  Indian  traders,  ami 
a small  number  of  French  settlers  on  the  Maumee,  made  (ho 
sum  total  of  white  men  at  that  time  in  what  is  now  Ohio. 

TRADING  POSTS. 

The  first  trading  posts  attempted  by  the  whites,  (French,) 
within  the  present  limits  of  Ohio,  were  near  the  mouth  of  tho 
Cuyahoga  river,  and  on  tho  .peninsula  between  Sandusky  bay 
and  tho  mouth  ol  Portage  river,  at  a place  called  St.  Dusky,  or 
Sandusquet.  This  was  prior  to  1750.  As  early  as  the  / all  of 
1750,  the  English  begun  the  erection  of  a stockade  at  a trading 
post  then  called  Pickawillany,  now  known  as  Lorain ic’s  Store, 
in  Shelby  county. 

THE  MORAVIAN  MISSIONS. 


after  tho  missions  wero  established  in  tho  Tuscarawas  valley 
known  as  Shicnbrun,  Gnadcnhutten,  and  Salem. 

PORTS. 

The  first  military  post  built  by  the  whites  in  that  part  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  now  embraced  in  Ohio,  was  that  of  Fort 
Laurens,  constructed  in  1778,  by  a detachment  sent  out  from 
Fort  Pitt  under  General  McIntosh.  Tho  second  was  that  ot 
Fort  Harmar,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  in  1785.  The 
third  was  Fort  Steuben,  built  by  Captain  Hamtrarack,  in  17 8(5, 

CESSION  BY  VIRGINIA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  1792  “the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress  to  convey  to  the 
United  States  all  the  right  of  that  Commonwealth  to  (lie  terri- 
tory north-westward  of  the  river  Ohio.”* 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  action  of  the  General  Assembly  ot' 
Virginia,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Samuel  Hardy,  Arthur  Lee,  and 
James  Monroe,  Virginia's  delegates  in  Congress,  did,  as  per  deed 
of  cession,  on  tho  first  day  of  March,  1784,  it  being  the  eighth 
year  of  American  Independence,  “convoy  (in  the  name  ami  tor, 
and  on  behalf  of,  the  said  Commonwealth),  transfer,  assign,  and 
make  over  unto  the  United  States  in  ('ongres s assembled,  for 
the  bonefit  of  said  States,  Virginia  inclusive,  all  right,  title,  ami 
claim,  as  well  of  soil  as  of  jurisdiction,  to  the  territory  of  said 
State,  lying  and  being  to  the  north-west  of  tho  river  Ohio." 
Upon  tho  presentation  of  said  deed  of  cession,  Congress  resolved, 
on  the  same  day,  “that  it  bo  accepted,  and  the  same  be  recorded 
and  enrolled  among  tho  acts  of  tho  United  States  Congress  as- 
sembled.” 

RELINQUISHMENT  OF  THE  INDIAN  TITLES  IN  OHIO. 


The  first  missionary  sent  to  the  Ohio  country  hy  the  Mora- 
vians came  to  the  valley  of  tho  Tuscarawas  in  17(51.  Not  long 

JO — R AJ.  Cos. 


The  conveyances  known  by  the  name  of  treaties  in  tho  early 
period  of  American  history  are  based  upon  conquest.  The  pos- 
session of  tho  country,  acquired  by  war  and  three  against  the 
will  and  resistance  of  tho  occupants,  was  tho  substantial  title. 
The  treaty  was  tho  evidence  of  its  extent ; procured  by  tho  suc- 
cessful from  tho  dofeated  party,  upon  such  conditions  as  tho  vic- 
torious nation  deemed  it  necessary  to  impose,  or  politic  to  accept. 
By  the  peace  of'  1783,  England  assigned  all  her  rights  to  tho 
United  Colonies,  whether  derived  from  the  Indians  or  tho 
French.  At  the  closo  of  tho  Revolution,  the  Indian  nations, 
having  entered  into  a war-alliance  with  Great  Britain,  naturally 
suffered  in  common  with  the  mother  country  the  effects  of  law- 
ful conquest. 

_ By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stan iri.i:,  concluded  by  the 
United  States  with  tho  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  on  the  22d  of 
October,  1784,  the  indefinite  title  or  claim  of  said  confederacy  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  valley  of  Ohio  was  extinguished.  The 
treaty  was  concluded  by  three  commissioners  appointed  byCon- 
gress,  whoso  names  were  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Butler  and 
Arthur  Leo.  Cornplanter  ami  Rod  Jacket  represented  the  In- 
dians. 

This  was  followed  in  January,  1785,  by  the  treaty  of  fort  Mc- 
Intosh, by  which  the  Delawares.  Wyamlota,  Ottawas,  and  Chip- 
pewas  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  Ohio  valley  and  established 
the  boundary  lino  between  them  and  tho  United  States  to  ho  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  and  along  tho  main  branch  of  tho  Tuscarawas, 
to  the  forks  ol  said  river  near  Fort  Laurens,  then  westwardly 
to  tho  portage  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Great  Miami  and 
the  Maumee  or  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  thence  down  said  river  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  along  said  lake  to  the  mouth  of  t ho  Cuyahoga 
river.  The  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Georire  Rogers  Clark, 
Riihaid  Butler,  and  Arthur  Lee  for  tho  United  Stales,  and  by 
tho  chiefs  of  tho  aforenamed  tribes. 

A similar  relinquishment  was  effected  by  tho  treaty  of  Fort 
Finney  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami),  concluded  with  the 
Sbawanoso  January  31,  178(5,  tho  United  Slates  commissioners 

” Virginia  Imaed  her  right  to  the  north-vest  territory  Ih.IIi  on  tier  Halms  under  the  origi- 
nal charters,  anil  the  conquest  hy  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  In  the  year  I77H. 
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being:  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  except  the  substitution  of  Sam- 
uel H.  Parsons  for  Arthur  Lee. 

The  treaty  of  Fort  Hannar,  held  by  General  St.  Clair.  January 
9,  1780,  was  mainly  confirmatory  of  the  treaties  previously  made. 
So  also  was  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  of  August  3,  1705.  made  by 
General  Wayne  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  eh iels 
of  eleven  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  the  north-western  In- 
dians. which  re-established  the  Indian  boundary  line  through  the 
present  State  of  Ohio.and  extended  it  from  Loramie  to  Fort  Re- 
covery. and  from  thenco  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

The  rights  and  titles  acquired  by  the  Indian  tribe*  under  the 
foregoing  treaties  were  extinguished  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, by  purchase,  in  pursuance  of  treaties  subsequently  made. 
The  Western  Reserve  tract  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  river  was  se- 
cured by  a treaty  formed  at  Fort  Industry  in  lso5.  The  lands 
west  of  Richland  and  Huron  counties  and  north  of  the  boundary 
line  to  the  western  limits  of  Ohio  were  purchased  In-  the  United 
States  in  1818.  The  last  possession  of  the  Delawares  was  pur- 
chased in  1829;  and  by  a treaty  made  at  Upper  Sandusky,  March 
17,  1842.  by  Colonel  John  Johnston  and  the  Wyandot  chief's, 
that  last  remnant  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Ohio  sold  the  last  acre 
they  owned  within  the  limits  of  our  State  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  retired,  the  next  year,  to  the  Far  West,  settling  at 
and  near  the  mouth  of  Kansas  river. 


FIRST  WHITE  BIRTHS  IN  n|Ho. 


Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  birth  of 
the  first  white  child  within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  and  a number  of 
persons  have  devoted  mueh  research  to  the  subject.  Several 
claims  have  been  presented,  though  some  are  mere  fiction,  and 
others  are  not  sufficiently  authentic  to  be  entitled  to  entire 
credit.  It  is  said  that  the  white  wile  of  a French  officer  gave 
birth  to  a child  at  Fort  Junandat.  on  the  Sandusky,  as  early  as 
1754,  and  while  Ohio  was  French  territory,  but  nothing  very 
definite  is  known  in  regard  to  it.  There  may  have  been  some 
births  among  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  prior  to 
1764,  and  also  among  the  traders  with  the  Ohio  Indians  prior 
to  that  time  who  were  married  to  white  women,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  definite  and  conclusive  evidence,  all  such  statements 
must  remain  mere  conjecture. 

In  April,  1764.  a white  woman  whose  husband  was  a white 
man,  was  captured  in  Virginia,  by  some  Delaware  Indians,  and 
taken  to»one  of  their  towns  at  or  near  Wukatomika,  now  Dres- 
den, Muskingum  county.  In  July  of  said  year,  she.  while  yet 
in  captivity  at  the  above  named  place,  gavo  birth  to  a mule  child. 
She  aud  her  child  were  among  the  captives  restored  to  their 
friends  November  9,  1704,  under  an  arrangement  made  by  Bou- 
quet, her  husband  being  present  and  receiving  them.  It  was 
the  first  known  white  child  born  upon  the  soil  of'Ohio.  but  the 
exact  time  and  place  of  its  birth,  and  its  name,  are  alike  un- 
known. 

In  1770,  an  Indian  trader  named  Conner,  married  a white 
woman  who  was  a captive  among  the  Shawanese,  at  or  near 
ibe  Scioto.  During  the  next  year  she  gave  birth  to  a male  child, 
probably  at  the  above  named  point.  Mrs.  Conner,  in  1774,  with 
her  husband,  removed  to  Shoenbrun,  one  of  the  Moravian  villages 
on  tho  Tuscarawas,  and  there  they  had  other  children  born  to 


In  April,  1773,  Rev.  John  Roth  and  wife  arrived  at  Gnadcn- 
buten  on  the  Tuscarawas,  and  there,  on  the  4lh  day  of  July. 
1774  she  gave  birth  to  a child,  and  which,  the  next  day,  at  his 
baptism,  by  Rev.  David  Zeisberger,  was  named  John  Lewis 
Roth  ilc died  at  Bath,  Pennsylvania,  September  25,  1841.  It 
is  clear  that  John  Lewis  Roth  is  the  first  white  child  born  within 
the  limits  of  our  State,  whose  name,  sex,  time,  place  of  birth 
and  death,  and  biography,  are  known  with  certainty. 

Howe  in  his  “Ohio  Historical  Collections,’  states  upon  the 

authority  of  a Mr.  Dinsmore,  of  Kentucky,  that  a Mr.  Male - 

honirne  in  1835.  (who  then  lived  in  the  parish  of  Tcrre-Bonne, 
Louisiana)  informed  him  that  ho  was  born  ot  French-Cana- 
dian  parents,  on  or  near  the  Loramie  portage,  about  the  year 
1774  while  his  parents  were  movingfrom  Canada  to  Louisiana  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  definite  or  authentic  in  this  case  either  as 

t0  tow  Carte  Heckevelder,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Hecke- 
wolder  was  born  at  Salem,  one  of  the  Moravian  villages  on  the 
Tuscarawas,  April  16,  1781,  and  she  was  the  first  white  femaU 
child  born  upon  Ohio  territory,  as  to  whose  time  and  place  of 
hirth  death  and  subsequent  history,  there  is  posit.vo  certainty. 
Her  death  took  place  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  September 
19,  1868,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 


THE  FIRST  WHITE  CHILD  BORN  IN  WHAT  IS  NOW  JEFFERSON 

COUNTY. 

This  honor  had  been  principally  accorded,  hitherto,  to  Epic 
raim  Cable,  born  in  1794,  but  after  diligent  investigation  w* 
have  gleaned  the  following  chain  of  facts  that  antedate  Mr  (\ 
blc  some  ten  years.  We  find  that  so  early  as  1784-5,  there  squatted 
in  Mingo  Bottom,  one  Joseph  Ross,  his  wifi.  an,j  80n 
then  quite  a child  Being  a man  of  resolute  will,  ami  probably 
up  to  the  standard  of  shrewdness  marking  the  laboring  men  j| 
those  days,  conceived  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not,  (amy 
such  verdant  pastures;  take  up  his  solitary  abode,  ami  assert 
himself,  as  it  were,  •monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.'  ('anting 
around,  he  fortunately  espied  the  hollow  trunk  of  wbal  wa.« 
once  a large  sycamore  tree  —in  fact  it  was  of  comparative  levia- 
than  proportions  - and  therein  he  promptly  improvised  a tem- 
porary shelter  tor  himselfand  family.  It  was  located  on  the  farm 
at  present  in  the  possession  of  a Mr.  Jump,  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Clifton  and  others,  still  living,  that 
they  saw  the  said  decayed  stump,  or  a portion  of  it,  with  a 
limb  projecting  that  had  been  hollowed  out  and  used  as  a stove 
pipe,  black  and  charred-- so  late  as  1814  It  was  during  their 
temporary  abode  therein,  and  while  the  lather  was  constructing 
a log  hut.  that  Mis.  Ross  gave  birth  to  the  veritable  first  white 
child  born  in  Jefferson  county — afterwards  christened  Absalom 
Now  to  substantiate  the  residence  of  Ross  in  that  locality,  at 
the  period  in  question— and  that  he  must  have  been  there  some 
lime  previous  to  the  date  a Unit  to  be  quoted— he  being  found 
subsequently  with  other  squatters  around  him — it  will  be  seen 
by  "The  Report  ot  Knsign  Armstrong,"  under  the  head  of 
“Premature  attempts  at  Settlement  in  Ohio."  (found  in  another 
portion  of  this  chapter)  that  in  April,  1785.  that  officer  writes— 
••  We  arrived  at  Mingo  Bottom,  or  •Oldtown."  1 read  my  in- 
struction--to  the  pn.'.i/in  r Ross,  who  declared  they  never  came 
from  Congress,  for  he  had  later  accounts  from  that  body,  and 
that  they  gave  no  such  instructions  to  the  commissioners.  He 
cast  many  reflections  upon  the  commissioners  and  the  command- 
ing officers.  I conceived  him  to  be  a dangerous  man,  and  sent 
i him  under  guard  to  Wheeling."  Blit  the  inimitable  Koss  ap- 
pears "not  to  have  scared  worth  a cent,"  for,  obtaining  his  liber 
tv  lie  was  soon  back  to  Mingo,  where  he  was  next  found  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  by  General  Butler,  one  of  tho  commission- 
ers appoi nied  by  Congress  to  treat  with  tho  Western  Indians, 
and  in  his  journal,  under  date  of  (Jetottcr,  1785,  he  says:  "We 
passed  on  to  ( lie  Mingo  town,  where  we  found  a number  of  people 
among  whom,  one  Boss  seems  to  be  the  principal  man  of  the 
1 settlers  on  t fie  south  side  of  that  place.  I conversed  with  him 
, and  warned  him  and  the  others  away."  From  this  on— as  to 
l the  subsequent  career  of  Ross,  we  have  little  or  no  information 
beyond  the  fact  that  in  18<»6  lie  met  with  his  death  by  falling 
over  a rock  or  embankment  near  the  intc  rosideuce  of  Knzeleel 
Wells,  as  lie  was  on  bis  way  borne  from  Steubenville,  late  at 
night.  He  is  said  to  have  been  probably  eighty  years  ot  age  at 
bis  death.  Young  Absalom,  by  that  timo  had  grown  to  a tine 
young  man.  lie  is  said  to  have  stood  six  feet  three,  weighed 
; probably  240  or  250  pounds,  and  was  a very  moral  and  chris 
I tian  citizen.  As  an  evidence  ot  his  exceptional  strength,  it  be- 
ing his  custom  to  work  among  the  tanners  in  the  neighborhood, 

; wo  arc  told  that  lie  often — in  fact  almost  regularly — walked  two 
and  three  miles  to  and  from  his  work,  and  split  so  many  astwo 
hundred  rails  per  day.  His  brother  Jake  was  ndt  so  lusty,  but 
an  active  man.  more  inclined  to  a rough  and  tumble  life, and  is 
[ said  to  have  engaged  the  Indians  under  YanBuskirk.  in  tbetight 

• at  which  the  latter  fell,  on  which  occasion  Jake  gave  chase  to  an 
Indian,  shot  him  in  the  back,  but  tailed  to  secure  his  scalp  as 
the  redskin  dived  beneath  some  drift  wood  and  the  roots  of  a 
large  tree  and  the  body  was  never  recovered.  Absalom  and 
Jake  both  moved  to  Fishing  creek  and  resided  for  some  years 
alter  the  father's  death,  and  the  last  tidings  we  have  of  "Ab. 
us  ht>  was  familiarly  termed,  is  from  Mrs.  James  Hill,  who  slates 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Hill  visited  him  in  December,  1866,  at  Hart- 
ford. Mason  county.  IV.  Yu.,  where  they  found  the  old  man  par- 
ali/.cd  and  vet  y infirm,  lie  married  Annie  Edsell,  whose  father 
lived  on  an  elevated  point  near  Cross  creek  depot,  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh. W heeling  and  Kentucky  Railway,  whom  they  also 
found  living  to  comfort  the  old  man  in  his  declining  years. 
The  venerable  lady  was.  at  that  time,  walking  six  miles  every 
Sunday  to  attend  her  place  of  worship.  "Ah.  spoke  to  the® 
cheerfully  of  olden  times-,  but  preferred  it  should  be  understood 
that  while  his  parents  did  originally  live  in  the  sycamore  tree. 

1 yet  they  had  just  moved  into  the  log  but  a day  or  two  ere  be 

• breathed  the  pure  air  of  the  “Buckeye  State."  The  popular 
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faith  is,  however,  centered  in  the  theory  propounded  by  those 
who  would  have  somewhat  dearer  memories  than  ho  at  the 
time  of  that  interesting’  event,  ami  it  may  fairly  be  imputed  to 
his  sensitive  feelings  on  the  subject  that  lie  desired  to  date  his 
nativity  from  the  interior  of  a primitive  hut  rather  than  tiio 
abode  of  owls  and  other  forest  rangers.  The  good  old  man — 
for  ho  certainly  was  entitled  to  that  distinction — died  the  follow- 
ing spring — 1SC7 — but  we  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  as  to 
whether  his  worthy  spouse  still  survives  him. 

PREMATURE  ATTEMPTS  AT  SETTLEMENT  IN  OHIO,  177!*. 

In  1770,  General  Brodhead  commanded  the  American  troops 
in  the  Western  department,  of  which  Fort  Pitt  was  (lie  head- 
quarters, and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  General  Washington  : 

“ Pittsburgh,  Oct.  2(ith,  1770. 

"Dear  Gen’l, 

‘•Immediately  after  1 had  closed  1113-  last  (of  the  lOtli  of  this 
Instant,)  J ree’il  a letter  from  Col.  Shepherd,  Lieut,  of  Ohio 
County,  informing  1110  that  a certain  Jiccker,  Cox  .V  Comp’y 
witli  others  had  crossed  tho  Ohio  Kiver,  and  committed  tres- 
passes outlie  Indians'  lands,  wherefore  1 ordered  sixty  Rank 
and  File  to  bo  equipped.  & Capt.  Clarke  of  the  8th  Pen'  Reg't, 
proceeded  with  this  par  13*  to  Wheeling,  with  orders  to  cross  the 
Hirer  at  that  pari,  & to  apprehend  some  of  the  principal  Tres- 
passers and  destro\-  the  II lifts — lie  returned  without  finding 
aii3‘  of  the  Trespassers,  but  destroyed  some  llutts.  He  writes 
me  the  inhabitants  have  made  small  improvements  all  the  wav  | 
from  the  Muskingum  River  to  Fort  .McIntosh  <V  thirty  miles  up 
some  of  the  Brunches.  I sent  a runner  to  the  IMaware  Coun- 
cil at  Coochoching  to  inform  them  of  the  trespass,  A:  assure  (hem 
it  was  committed  by  some  foolish  people,  & requesting  them  to 
rely  on  my  doing  them  justice  & punishing  the  offenders,  hut  as 
yet  have  not  received  an  answer. 

“1  have  the  honor  to  he  with  perfect  regard  and  esteem,  your 
Hxeellency’s  most 

“Obcd't  Humble  Scrv’t. 

‘•1>.  Rrodheaii. 

" Dir?  fit'll , 

‘•Ilis  Rxcellcncy  Gkn’l  Washington. 

On  the  same  day  General  Brodhead  wrote  a Idler  fo  his  Rx- 
cclleney  John  Jay.  Rsq.,  which  is  as  follows: 


Congress  was  to  maintain  peace  if  possible  with  the  Delawares 
and  other  Indian  tribes  then  occupjing  the  north  west  territory, 
and  deemed  any  attempts  at  settlement  by-  the  whiles  at  that 
time  inexpedient  and  injurious  to  the  .American  cause. 

j ATTEMPTED  SETTLEMENTS  PREVENTED  I.V  17 S5-SG. 

I A Her  the  cession  of  the  North  west  Territory  l>j'  Virginia  to 
| the  I nitcd  Slates.  Congress  continued  to  pursue  the  policy  of 
j discouraging  and  preventing  settlements  within  its  limits  until 
the  Indian  titles  had  been  extinguished,  and  the  lands  a cre  reg- 
ularly surveyed  and  ready  tin- sale.  As  curly  as  17Si>,  a number 
of  settlements  were  again  attempted  to  be  made  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Ohio,  especially  along  the  riverfront  of  Belmont  and  Jef- 
ferson counties.  The  government  at  once  took  action  in  the 
matter  to  prevent  them,  and  finally  resorted  to  force  to  expel 
the  squatters,  and  destnyed  their  improvements. 

The  extent  and  location  of  these  attemptsat  settlement  at  that 
early  period  within  the  present  limits  of  Belmont  and  Jefferson 
counties  are  shown  by  the  report  of  Ensign  Armstrong,  who 
uas  sent  down  the  river  with  a detachment  of  soldiers  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  government’s  orders,  and  tho  journal 
of  General  Richard  Butler,  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
1m • Congress  to  treat  with  the  western  Indians. 

REPORT  OF  ENSIGN  ARMSTRONG. 


‘Sir 


’M'ittshurgh,  Oct.  2<Uh,  177!*. 


“Since  I did  myself  the  honor  to  address  3 011  by  a liirmer  let- 
ter some  of  the  Inhabitants  from  Youghagonia  and  Ohio  Coun- 
ties have  been  lianh’  enough  to  cross  the  Ohio  River  and  make 
small  improvements  on  the  Indian  lands  from  the  River  .Mus- 
kingum to  Fort  McIntosh  and  thirty  miles  up  some  of  the 
Branches  of  the  Ohio  River.  As  soon  as  I received  information 
of  tho  trespass.  I Detached  a party  of  Sixty  men  under  command 
of  (’apt.  Clarke,  to  apprehend  the  trespassers  and  destroy  their 
lints,  which  they  have  in  a great  measure  effected,  and  likewise 
dispatched  a runner  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Delawares  at  C'ooshock- 
iug  to  prevent  their  attacking  tho  innocent  inhabitants,  but  as 
yet  have  received  no  answer  from  them.  Capt.  Clarke  informs 
me  that  the  Trespassers  had  returned  and  that  tho  trespass  ap- 
peared to  have  been  committed  upwards  ofa  month  ago. 

“it  is  hard  to  determine  what  effect  this  imprudent  conduct 
min-  have  on  the  minds  of  the  Delaware  Chiefs  and  Warriors, 
but  I hope  a favorable  answer  to  the  speech  I sent  them.  I pre- 
sume a line  from  your  Excellency  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  Virg’a  will  tend  to  prevent  a future  prespass  and  the  murder 
of  ninny  innocent  families  on  this  frontier. 

••1  have  the  honor  to  he  with  perfect  respect 

••  Your  Rxcelleney’s  most  obcd't  and  most 
“il’bfc  Nerv  i, 

“f>.  Bkodheah. 

“ flinrlcil,  ■ “('''I.  ?"in  not  tel  1/  II.  />. 

••His  Excellency  Jno.  Jay,  Esq." 

Captain  Clarke  was  stationed  at  Fort  McIntosh,  and  descend- 
ed the  river  with  his  detachment  from  that  point.  On  the. “lid 
of  October,  General  Brodhead  wrote  to  Captain  Clarke  stating: 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  3*011  are  safely  returned  and  I sincerely  wish 
3’ou  had  found  some  of  the  trespassers  on  the  Indians’  land,  that 
a proper  example  might  have  been  made." 

These  mat'  lie  considered  the  first  attempts  at  settlement  by 
the  whites  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  then  called 
the  Indian  side  of  the  river.  But  the  colonists  being  then  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  jmlicy  of  (lie  Continental 


In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  settlers  along  the  west 
hank  ot  the  Ohio  to  remove  in  obedience  to  the  orders  issued  In 
Congress.  Colonel  Harmar  was  instructed  to  send  a detachment 
of  troops  down  the  river  from  Fort  -McIntosh  ill  Ihe  Spring  of 
17s,”)  to  eject  (hem  hv  three  and  destroy  their  improvements. 
’This  detachment  was  under  the  command  ot  Resign  Armstrong, 
whose  report  to  Colonel  llni'innr  is  herewith  appended  in  con- 
sequence ot  its  historical  interest  and  the  evidence  it  contains  of 
the  extent  and  location  of  these  settlements.  Armstrong’s  re 
port  is  as  follows  : 

“Fort  McIntosh,  l:llh  April,  1 7S.Y 

“Sir — Agreeable  to  your  orders,  I proceeded  with  my  parti’, 
on  the  ,'ilst  of  March,  down  the  river.  On  the  1st  inst.  ive  cross 
ed  l.iltlc  Beaver  and  dispossessed  a lainilv.  Four  miles  from 
there  we  found  three  families  living  in  sheds,  hut  thev  having 
no  rail  to  transport  their  effects.  I thought  it  proper  to  give 
them  until  the  :ilst  in  si.,  at  which  time  ( hev  promised  to  demol- 
ish their  sheds  and  remove  to  the  cast  side  ot  the  river. 

At  A cllow  Creek.  I dispossessed  two  families  and  destroyed 
their  building.  The  “d  inst.  being  'tormv.  nothing  was  done. 
The  .’id  we  dispossessed  eight  families.  The  4lh  we  arrived  at 
-Mingo  Bottom,  or  Old  Town.  J read  my  instructions  to  the 
prisoner  Ross,  who  declared  limy  never  came  from  Congress,  (or 
lie  had  late  accounts  from  that  honorable  hoil3*,  who.  lie  was  eon 
vinced,  gave  no  such  instructions  to  the  ( 'ommissiotiers.  Neither 
did  he  care  from  whom  they  came,  for  ho  was  determined  to  hold 
possession,  and  it  I destroyed  his  house  he  would  (mild  six  more 
within  a week.  He  also  east  manv  reflections  on  the  honorable, 

(lie  Congress,  the  Commissioners  and  tiie  commanding  ollieer. 

I conceived  him  to  he  a dangerous  man,  and  sent  Inin  under 
guard  to  Wheeling.  Finding  that  most  of  the  settlers  at  this 
place  were  tenants  under  the  prisoner.  I gave  them  a few  days, 
at  which  time  tliev  promised  to  move  to  the  east  sideot  the  Ohio' 
river  and  to  demolish  their  buildings.  On  the  evening  of  the 
the  till,  Charles  Norris,  with  a parly  of  armed  men,  came  to  my 
quarters  in  a hostile  manner,  and  demanded  my  instructions. 

Alter  conversing  with  them  some  time, and  showing  my  instruc- 
tions. the  warmth  with  which  they  first,  expressed  themselves 
began  to  abate,  and  for  some  motive  lodged  their  arms  with  me 
till  morning.  I learned  troru  the  conversation  of  the  party  that 
at  Norris'  Town  t hv  thorn  so  called),  eleven  miles  further dow'n 
| the  river,  a party  of  seventy  or  eighty  men  were  assembled  with 
a determination  to  oppose  me.  Finding  Norris  to  he  a man  ol 
influence  in  that  country,  I conceived  it  to  m v interest  to  make 
u-eof  him  as  an  instrument,  which  I effected’ l>v  informing  him 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  treat  any  armed  parlies  l met  as  en- 
emies to  my  eouiitiy.  and  would  fire  on  them  if  they  did  not  dis- 
perse. 

On  the  5th,  when  I arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  or 
place  where  I expected  to  meet  with  opposition.  I ordered  1113- 
men  to  load  (heir  arms  in  the  presence  ot  Norn's,  and  then  de- 
sired him  lo  go  (o  the  party  and  inform  them  of  my  intentions. 

I then  proceeded  on  with  caution,  but  had  not.  got  jar  when  pa- 
per No.  1 was  handed  me  by  one  of  the  part y,  to  which  I replied 
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orders  ^WheifT1  110  l,art3'-  but  intended  to  execute  my 
! tari;iV<id1ut  the  town  there  were  about  forty 
l0  th-m  A h®  had  dol)osited  arms.  After  I bad  read 
Tliis  i^r  lh  l u^10us  they  agreed  to  move  off  by  the  19th  inst. 
t.,0  soviet  , ‘.0Ug  U l,roP°rto  g™nt.  the  weather  being 

„ ;P  m bm'n  °Ut  °f  doors-  Tll«  «th,  I proceeded  to 

Mercers  low,,  (Martin's  Ferry)  where  1 was  pre- 
■ ie  \m  i paper  No,  2,  and  from  the  humble  disposition 
m * K Vo0,1'  C’  !U,ld.  t *0, "“Possibility  of  their  moving,  I gave  them 
the  19th,  and  1 believe  they  generally  left  the  settlement  at 
Unit  time.  Al  that  place  I was  informed  that  Charles  A orris 
ami  John  Carpenter  had  been  elected  J ustices  of  the  Peace;  that 
they  had,  I found,  precepts  and  had  decided  thereon.  1 then 
proceeded  on  till  opposite  Wheeling  where  I dispossessed  one 
family  and  destroyed  their  buildings.  1 hope,  sir,  that  the  in- 
dulgences granted  some  of  the  inhabitants  will  meet  your  appro- 
bation. 1 he  paper  No.  2,  is  a copy  of  an  advertisement  which 
is  posted  up  in  almost  every  settlement  on  the  western  side  of 
tiie  Ohio.  Three  of  my  party  being  landed,  I lett  them  about 
fort}’  miles  from  this  place,  under  care  of  a corporal.  The  re- 
mainder I have  ordered  to  their  respective  companies,  and  the 
prisoner  1 have  delivered  to  the  prison  guard.  1 am,  sir,  with 
great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

•John  Armstrong. 

“To  Col,  Jlamutr.  ••/•’/ix/yn." 

This  record  shows  that  a number  of  white  settlements  existed 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  1785;  that  some  of  them  were 
quite  populous,  over  sixty  names  of  the  principal  settlers  at  Mer- 
certowu  alone  being  attached  thereto;  and  that  they  had  so  far 
advanced  in  law  and  order  as  to  have  elected  two  J ustiees  of  the 
Peace,  who  had  already  decided  easts  tried  before  them.  Arm- 
strong failed  to  break  up  the  settlement,  and  met  with  such  bit- 
ter opposition  that  he  compromised  with  them,  giving  them  a 
certain  length  of  time,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  agreed  to 
leave,  it  the  Government  did  not  rescind  the  order.  General 
Butler's  Journal  shows  the  subsequent  action  of  the  government 
in  the  matter. 


JOURNAL  OF  GENERAL  RICHARD  Bl'TLEH. 

General  Butler  started  on  his  mission  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
at  Miami  in  the  fall  of  1785.  lie  left  Fort  Pitt  on  the  2tith  of 
September,  and  among  his  companions  were  Gen.  Samuel  II. 
Parsons,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  Colonel  James  Monroe, 
then  a member  ot  Congress,  and  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  arrived  at  Fort  McIntosh,  at  the  month  of 
Beaver,  where  Colonel  Harmar  then  commanded,  and  where  a 
detachment  of  ti oops  was  furnished  to  accompany  the  Com- 
missioners* The  party  set  off  in  boats  from  Fort  Mein- 
tosh  on  the  doth  of  September,  and  General  Butler  Kept  a diary 
of  the  events  of  the  expedition,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  , 
a portion  of  his  duties  was  to  warn  off  the  settlers  that  were  lo- 
cated on  tiie  west  bank  of  the  Ohio  river.  In  bis  journal  of  the  j 
doth,  he  speaks  of  meeting  the  United  States  Surveyors  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Stale  line,  who  were  then  just  making  a beginning  j 
for  the  survey  of  the  first  seven  ranges  of  land  within  the 
Northwest  Territory.  He  then  says;  “Wo  left  the  surveyors 
to  come  up  with  the  troops  and  stores  whom  we  overtook  just 
above  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek  in  a very  good  harbor,  about 
8 o'clock  at  night.  Maj.  P.  and  Capt.  M.  accompanied  us  this  i 
far,  they  came  down  to  see  the  country,  and  appear  to  be  active 
and  sensible  men.  Col.  Monroe  and  myself  advised  friendship, 
unanimity  and  perseverance.  We  supped  and  spent  the  evening 
.Miilv  and  went  to  rest  about  twelve  o clock. 

° ■*’  -‘October  1st. 

“The  weather  has  a little  the  appearance  of  rain,  which  would 
be  of  great  use,  the  river  being  very  low.  1 fortunately  recom- 
mended the  employing  of  one  Mr.  Hilling,  who  1 find  to  be  a 
very  useful,  active,  and  ingenious  man,  he  goes  ahead  with  a 
small  canoe  to  search  out  the  channel,  which  wo  find  very 
crooked.  The  above  mentioned  gentlemen  left  us  this  morning 
and  returned  to  their  camp  at  the  line.  The  boats  were  detained 
changing  and  loading,  and  did  not  arrive  till  eight  o'clock,  at 
which  time  the  drum  beat  and  the  whole  got  under  way.  Passed 
Yellow  Creek  and  found  several  improvements  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  put  in  at  one  Jesse  Penniman's  on  the  north  side, 
live  miles  below  Yellow  Creek,  warned  him  off,  called  on  one 
Pry  who  1 warned  off  also  ; this  appears  to  be  a shrewd,  sensi- 
ble man.  He  assured  me  he  would  go  oft',  that  he  would  go  to 

'At  AVIi.  elins:  Isaac  Zaiie  was  added  to  the  party,  who  served  in  the  capacity  of  a 
hunter  to  supply  the  ..fficersaud  men  with  game  for  food.  His  wonderlul  staves,  in  killing 
bu  iluhe  s and  ..liter  ttnitmils  Is  frcuueiilly  mentioned  in  Gen.  Butler’s  journal. 


Kentucky,  having  been  disappointed  in  a place  he  had  formerly 
purchased,  it  being  taken  from  him  by  a law  suit.  I told  him 
as  well  as  the  others,  that  Congress  was  determined  to  put  all 
the  people  off  the  land; , ami  that  none  would  he  allowed  to  nettle 
hot  the  legal  purchasers,  and  that  these  and  these  only  would 
be  protected  ; that  troops  would  be  down  next  week,  who  hair 
orders  to  destroy  every  house  anti  improvement  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  that  garrisons  will  be  placed  at  Muskingum 
and  other  plates,  and  that  if  any  person  or  persons  attempted  to 
oppose  the  Government,  they  may  depend  on  being  treated  with 
the  greatest  rigor,  lie  seemed  not  well  pleased  though  lie 
promised  submission. 

“At  this  Pry's  house  wo  met  one  Win.  McCullum,  lrom  the 
Illinois;  ho  says  he  passed  Gen.  Clark  at  the  lolls.  His  ac- 
counts are  of  no  use.  being  stupid,  inconsistent,  and  unintelli- 
gible. Passed  by  several  islands;  find  the  river  very  difficult 
to  get  down,  the  channel  from  Yellow  Creek  is  chiefly  on  the 
south  side.  Went  on  well  to  Middle  Island,  between  which  ami 
the  middle  shore  is  the  channel,  close  inshore.  We  got  aground 
as  did  six  boats;  passed  on  to  the  Mingo  towns,  whore  we 
found  a number  of  people,  among  whom  one  Boss  seems  to  be 
the  principal  man  on  the  north  Bide  of  that  place.  I conversed 
with  him.  and  warned  him  and  the  others  away,  lie  said  he- 
and  his  neighbors  were  misrepresented  to  Congress ; that  be 
was  going  to  Congress  to  inform  them  that  himself  and  neigh 
bors  were  determined  to  be  obedient  to  their  ordinances,  and  we 
had  made  it  a point  to  assure  them  that  Congress  bad  no  respect 
to  persons,  that  the  lands  would  be  surveyed  and  sold  to  poor 
ami  rich,  ami  that  there  would,  or  could  be,  no  more  of  prefer- 
ence given  to  one  more  than  another,  which  seemed  to  give 
satisfaction. 

••Passed  on  to  near  Cross  Creek,  eight  miles  below  the  Min- 
go towns.  A heavy  shower  of  hail  and  gusts  of  rain  came  on, 
which  continued  till  alter  night,  which  embarrassed  us  very 
much.  Found  that  Capt.  O'Hara  had  15,000  lbs.  of  flour  on 
the  bank  ready  to  embark.  Strove  a long  time  to  get  to  shore, 
Imi  the  water  was  so  low  we  could  not.  Captain  O'Hara  went 
out,  ami  with  much  difficulty,  in  the  dark,  got  to  the  bouse  of 
one  Cox.  and,  after  much  trouble,  be  got  two  horses  for  Col. 
Monroe  and  myself.  I thought  best  to  get  Col.  M.  totakequar- 
ters  in  the  house,  and  I staid  in  the  boat.  It  rained  in  the 
night  hard.  Our  troops  and  fleet  came  within  lour  miles  before 
the  rain  began  ; stopped  to  cover  the  goods,  which  got  one 
shower  before  the  covering  commenced,  and  which,  I fear,  has 
done  some  damage. 


Cross  Creek,  Sunday,  Oct.  2d. 

“Capt.  O'Hara  had  a fine  cow  killed  for  the  troops,  who  ar- 
rived at  9 o'clock  ; had  tiie  men  served  with  provisions,  who 
were  set  to  cooking,  while  some  loaded  Hour  and  corn  tor  the 
use  of  l ho  troops  and  cattle,  and  all  was  got  ready  and  started 
at  one  o'clock.  The  people  of  this  country  appear  to  be  much 
imposed  upon  by  a religious  sect  called  Methodist,  and  are  be- 
come great  fanatics.  They  say  they  have  paid  taxes  which  were 
too  heavy. 

“Called  at  the  settlement  of  Chas.  Norris,  whose  house  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  be  has  rebuilt  it.  At  this  place  found 
one  Walter  Kean,  who  seems  but  a middling  character,  an 
rather  of  the  dissentious  cast.  Warned  all  these  off,  and  re- 
quested they  would  inform  their  neighbors,  which  they  promise 
to  do.  Cob  Monroe  spoke  to  them  also,  which  had  weight,  as 
informed  them  of  iiis  character. 

"Called  at  the  settlement  ot  one  Capt.  Hoglan,  w om 
also  warned  oft';  his  house  had  also  been  torn  down  and  re  u ^ 
We  informed  him  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  « >e 
acknowledged,  and  seemed  very  submissive,  and  Ploml  ,, 
remove  and  to  warn  bis  neighbors  off  also.  Come  oil  ve . 
to  Wheeling  where  we  staid  all  night.  'J  Ins  is  a tine  »ttUein«  . 
and  belongs  to  one  Zane  ; an  Island  winch  is  opposite  the  mou 
of  Wheeling  Creek,  containing  about  400  acres  o . most  ^ 
lent  land,  and  is  a situation  not  only  of  grea  pr  ’ o(  t|,e 
beauty.  He  says  lie  sells  to  amount  of  L.  Pe  advantages 
produce  of  bis  (arm  tor  cash,  exclusive  of  l ie  o timid 

bv  traffic.  He  is  an  intelligent  man.  but  seems  eitl. 
through  real  doubt  or  affects  it  through  design. 

•*  Monday , Oct.  3-'^ 

•The  troops  encamped  about  four  !tt*j  people  set 

did  not  arrive  till  tliis  morning.  Capt.  O Har  P^  (.att|B 

to  work  to  lay  a deck  in  a large  flat  U>  take  inspection 

which  lie  bad  ready  at  this  place.  Made  a ge  wet; 

the  goods,  which  1 found  in  very  bad  0,d®  ’ . . showery, 

had  them  dried  as  much  as  the  weathei , 
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would  admit  of.  The  boat  was  not  ready  till  dark,  therefore 
could  not  take  in  the  cattle  this  evening. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  4th. 

“The  troops  began  very  early  to  load  the  cattle:  had  in 
twenty-one  by  eight  o'clock ; found  the  boat  bad  ; the  licet 
sailed  and  went  tour  miles  when  the  cattle  boat  had  liked  to 
sink  ; put  in  and  had  the  boat  caulked  and  four  of  the  bullocks 
with  six  casks  of  Hour  taken  out,  and  the  flour  stowed  in  other 
boats,  and  the  cattle  left  to  come  down  in  another. 

I directed  one  Corporal  and  throe  soldiers  to  stay  at  Zane’s 
till  Capt.  O'Hara  would  send  a good  boat  from  Fort  AITutosb, 
which  is  ready  with  other  cattle.  I wrote  to  Col.  Harniar  for 
three  other  men  to  join  these  as  an  escort  to  the  Miama,  and  to 
give  Maj.  Dougherty  orders  to  pull  down  every  house  on  his 
way  to  Muskingum  that  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.  I 
also  wrote  Con.  Ilarmar  that  I had  sailed,  Ac.,  vide  the  public 
letters  of  this  date  ; I also  wrote  to  Mrs.  B.  After  lightening 
the  cattle  boat  so  much,  she  sailed  and  seemed  to  keep  on  very 
well. 

“The  country  hero  is  really  charming ; large  bottoms  of  fine 
laud,  and  rich  bills.  This  country,  if  well  managed,  will  sell 
certainly  well,  and  sink  a great  part  of  the  public  debt,  and 
give  the  purchaser  a very  valuable  and  happy  exchange  for  his 
public  securities.  Capt.  O'Hara  left  us  at  one  o'clock,  and  re- 
turned to  Fort  Pitt  to  send  us  more  supplies.  We  find  several 
fine  families  on  their  way  to  the  Kentucky  country.  One  is  a 
Col.  Wood,  from  Virginia;  another  one,  Capt.  Smart,  from 
Jersey,  with  several  others. 

“ Wo  got  Col.  Monroe's  horses  on  board  one  of  these  boats, 
there  being  no  room  in  the  cattle  boat.  We  went  on  very  well 
to  Crave  Creek,  when  the  whole  fleet  arrived  at  half-past  five 
o’clock,  and  encamped  just  below  its  mouth  on  a fine  beach. 
Went  to  see  the  grave,  which  is  an  extraordinary  pile  of  human 
bones  covered  with  earth.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  perpendicular 
high,  and  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  base  ; 
a conical  figure,  with  large  trees  on  its  sides  and  top,  where  is 
one  three  feet  in  diameter.  Supposing  the  annual  growth  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  old;  how 
long  its  sides  were  naked,  may  be  supposed  fifty  years,  as  these 
kind  of  mounds  of  earth  do  not  pioduce  trees  so  soon  as  the  land 
which  is  on  a level  with  the  country  around.  There  are  two 
small  foils  which,  with  the  grave,  form  a triangle.  Near  one 
of  these  forts  are  three  large  holes,  which  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  places  of  deposit  for  provisions.  About  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  from  these,  forming  an  angle  of  about  twenty-five  degrees, 
is  a large  fort,  which  the  owner  of  the  land  has  began  to  plow 
up,  where  they  find  pieces  of  earthen  bottles,  arrow  points,  and 
stone  tomahawks,  all  marks  of  savage  antiquity.  Opposite 
Crave  Creek  is  a fine  large  bottom  of  excellent  land.  A num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  from  Fish  Creek  and  that  part  of  the 
country  had  collected  at  the  houses  of  Isaac  Will  iams  and  Tom- 
linson, in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Poolan  and  his  two 
children.  ’’ 


Jessie  Fdgerton.  Nathaniel  Parreniore,  Jesse  Parremore,  Jacob 
Clark,  John  Custer.  James  Noyes.  -Thomas  McDonald,  John 
t’asstleman.  James  < 'lark,  Adam  House  (his  x mark),  Thomas 
Johnson,  Hanamet  Davis,  William  Wallace,  Joseph  Bcbiirn. 
Jonathan  Alapins.  William  Mann,  William  Kerr,  Daniel  Duff, 
Joseph  Boss.  James  Watson,  Abortions  Hailey,  Charles  Cham- 
bers, Robert  Hill,  James  Paul,  William  McKees,  Archibald 
Harb  son,  William  Bailey,  Jonas  Amspoker,  Nicholas  Decker. 
John  Platt,  Benjamin  Reed,  Joseph  Godard,  Henry  Con  rod, 
William  Carpenter,  John  Godard,  George  Reno,  John  Buchan- 
an. Daniel  .Mathews. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS — THE  FIRST  SEVEN  HANOES — INCI- 
DENTS OF  THE  SURVEY — JOURNALS  OF  MAJOR  EHKURIES  BEATTY, 
PAYMASTER  OF  THE  WESTERN  ARMY,  AND  JOHN  MATHEWS.  ONE 
OF  THE  SURVEYORS — INDIAN  TROUBLES,  ETC. 


THE  SQUATTERS  COMPELLED  TO  OBEY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Although  these  squatters  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio 
banded  together  to  resist  the  United  States  troops,  and  were 
actually  organized  and  equipped  with  guns  and  munitions  of 
war,  they  were  finally  forced  to  yield  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  A compromise  was  effected,  whereby  they  were  given 
time,  before  leaving,  to  prepare  temporary  habitations  on  the 
Virginia  side.  They  abandoned  their  settlements  tor  a time, 
but  many  of  these  adventurous  pioneers,  who  were  thus  driven 
back  across  the  Ohio,  eventually  re  urn ed  and  secured  legal 
rights  to  these  lands  by  purchase  from  the  government.  The 
descendants  of  many  of  them  now  people  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  eastern  ( >hio. 

NAMES  OF  THE  SETTLERS  IN  1 7*5. 

The  names  of  (lie  first  settlers,  whose  cabins  were  in  17S."> 
scattered  throughout  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  counties 
of  Mahoning,  Columbiana,  Jefferson,  Stark,  Carroll.  Harrison, 
Belmont,  Guernsey,  and  .Monroe,  were  as  follows: 

Thomas  Tilton,  John  Nixon,  Henry  Cassill,  John  Nowlcs, 
John  Tilton.  John  Fitzpatrick.  Daniel  Afcnser.  Zepbenia  Dunn. 
John  McDonald,  Henry  Froggsl  Wifand  II oagland,  Michael 
Rawlings,  Thornos  Dawson.  William  -Sliiff  Solomon  Delong, 
Charles  Ward,  Frederick  faun  h,  John  Rig  don,  George  Atchin- 
sou,  Hanes  I'iley,  Walter  Cain,  Jacob  Right,  James  Weleams, 


The  first  survey  of  the  public  Jarids  north-west  of  the  Ohio 
river  was  the  secen  ranges  of  Congress  lands,  and  was  done  pur- 
suant to  an  act  off  'o  tigress  of  Alay  2<»,  1785.  This  tract  of  the 
seren  rnttye*  is  hounded  by  a line  of  forty-two  miles  in  length, 
running  due  west  from  the  point  where  the  western  boundary 
line  of  Pennsylvania  crosses  the  Ohio  River;  thence  due  south 
to  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Marietta  town- 
ship, in  Washington  county  : thence  up  said  river  to  the  place 
of  beginning.  The  present  counties  of  Jefferson.  Columbiana, 
Carroll.  Tuscarawas.  Harrison,  Guernsey.  Belmont,  Noble, 
Alonroe.  and  Washington  are,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  the 
scee/t  nmyes.  The  ranges  were  to  be  numbered  progressively 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  townships  from  south  to  north. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  17S.‘i,  Congress  ejected  surveyors  tor  the 
public  lands,  and  chose  one  from  each  State,  as  follows:  Na- 
thaniel Adams,  tor  New  Hampshire;  Rufus  Putnam,  Massachu- 
setts; Caleb  Harris,  Rhode  Island;  Win.  Morris,  New  York; 
Adam  Hoops,  Pennsylvania : James  Simpson,  Maryland : Alex- 
ander Parker,  Virginia:  Absalom  Tatum,  North  Carolina:  Win. 
Tate.  South  Carolina:  and  on  the  ISth  of  July,  Isaac  Sherman, 
for  Connecticut.  These  were  to  be  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Thomas  Ilutchins,:::  who  had  been  appointed  geographer  of 
the  United  States.  General  Riitnam  could  not  attend  at  the 
time,  and  Gen.  Benjamin  Tapper,  was  appointed  in  his  place 
until  lie  could  assume  the  duty.  Nathaniel  Adams  and  Caleb 
Harris  having  resigned.  Winthrop  Sargent  and  FbeneZer Sprout 
were  appointed  in  their  places.  Sargent  was  afterwards  Secre- 
tary of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

In  July,  1 7Mi.  the  surveyors,  under  the  direction  o<  Hutchins, 
the  geographer,  assembled  at  Pittsburgh. 

Major  Krkuries  Beam  , hither  of  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty. 

D.  If.  ot  Steubenville,  who  was  paymaster  of  the  western  ariuv, 
came  to  the  Ohio  country  in  17Sti  and  1787  in  the  discharge  id 
his  otlicial  duties,  and  kept,  a diary  ot  his  (ours  and  transactions, 
from  which  wo  extract  several  references  he  made  to  the  pro 
gri  ss  of  the  survey,  and  the  troops  who  were  protecting  the  sur- 
veyors from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians. 

JOURNAL  OF  MAJOR  EHKURIES  BEATTY, 


In  July.  17Sti,  Afajor  Realty  was  ascending  tho  river  to  Pitts- 
burgh. lie. says: 

"duly  J I. — River  rose  9 or  10  foot  last  night,  water  strong ; 
was  obliged  to  tow  our  boat  up  one  or  two  ripples.  Stopped  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  Rittle  Reaver  to  see  Capt.  Hutchins  and  the 
Surveyor  who  is  here  encamped  intending  soon  to  cross  the 
river  and  begin  the  survey  ot  the  Continental  Land;  tl  or  7 
miles  below  Alelntosh  met  two  boats  with  the  baggage  of  three 
companies  that  left  McIntosh  (his  morning  for  to  encamp  al 
Mingo  Bottom.  Arrived  at  Alelntosh  f>  o'clock  where  was  only 
Capt  Ferguson's  Company.  There  is  three  islands  between 
Rig  and  Rittle  Reaver  and  several  more  between  that  and  Yel- 
low Creek  and  below  the  latter," 

On  the  -51st  ot  July,  .Major  Beatty  set  out  from  Pittsburgh  to 
descend  the  river.  We  find  in  his  diary  the  following: 

"A  it  if  uxt  2.— Started  early,  stopped  opposite  the  mouth  of  Lit- 
tle Beaver  and  breakfasted  with  the  surveyor,  who  is  wailing 
tor  troops.  Arrived  at  Alingo  Bottom  3 o'clock,  where  Capt. 
Haintrnmeks  , McCurdy  s and  Alerccr’s  companies  encamped 
and  had  just  been  mustered  and  inspected  by  Alaj.  North. 
Showers  ot  rain  to-day.  The  troops  encamped  on  the  hank  of 
the  river  opposite  the  lower  end  of  a small  Island. 


'fJukliitiN  Jim!  a cl  til  as  hi  ili  tat)  engineer  t<»  Ca»|.»hoJ  KtMftict. 
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Aujiixt  .!  A\  ailing  lor  Maj.  North  who  is  going  with  mo  to 
Alusktngum— about  2 o'clock  two  detachments  from  (’apt.  M of- 
fers company,  one  commanded  by  Lt.  Kersy.  tbo  oilier  by  Kns. 
Migart,  marched  to  distroy  some  improvements  on  tbo  river  ton 
or  fifteen  miles  up  Short  erooek;  orders  were  issued  for  the 
other  to  march  earl}' to-morrow  morning  to  join  the  surveyors, 
and  as  soon  as  the  detachments  return  Capt.  Mercer  joins  thorn 
likewise.  Major  North  and  myself  set  off  about  :>  o .‘ lock,  wont 
three  miles  to  Cox's  fort  where  wo  staid  all  night." 

Major  Beatty  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  Kentucky.  In  September  ho  started 
to  return  to  Pittsburgh.  We  continue  to  extract  from  his  diary: 

uSrjitc)itb('.r  11 — Arrived  at  Muskingum  between  1 and  - 
o clock  where  we  found  every  person  happy  to  see  us  -and  1 
never  had  a more  agreeable  lour  than  this  1 experienced  in 
company  with  Maj.  North— found  that  Col.  Uarmar  has  de- 
tached Capt.  Heart's  company  to  join  Maj.  Ilamtramek  with  the 
surveyors  and  that  they  have  been  a good  deal  surprised  here 
by  an  Indian  coming  in  and  saving  that  the  Indians  were  all 
collected  in  the  Shawanese  towns  and  intended  a descent  on 
this  place.*  The  Colonel,  to  prevent  a surprise  has  ordered  the 
two  companies  to  parade  every  morning  at  reveille  beating  and 
remain  one  hour  under  arms  in  occupying  the  hu  t. 

“•Si  jifcuibi'i"  21  — Halted  at  Wheeling,  where  we  toiind  the  peo- 
ple lrom  below  all  assembled  being  much  surprised  by  some  In- 
dians appearing  among  them  a lew  days  ago  at  their  set  t lenient s 
— building  a fort  here  to  defend  themselves.  Many  rumors  "I 
a great  number  ot  Indians  expected  to  attack  them.  Lay  about 
ten  miles  above  Wheeling  all  night. 

‘■S'/'li  tiihrr  -2 — Slopped  at  a small  Block-house  to-day  on  the 
Indian  shore  which  Maj.  ITamtramek  had  built  lor  the  security 
of  his  provisions  while  he  was  out  protecting  the  continental 
surveyors. j'  Saw  here  Capt.  Mills  the  Commissary,  and  Mr. 
Hoops,  a surveyor,  who  told  us  that  the}'  expected  the  troop- 
ami  .all  the  surveyors  in.  on  account  of  an  alarm  the}'  had  re- 
ceived from  the  I ndian  towns.  Arrived  to-night  within  about 
three  miles  of  Yellow  creek. 

JOURNAL  OK  JOHN  MATIIKWS.  ONE  OK  Til  E SURVEYORS—  INel- 
JtK.NTS  OK  THE  .SURVEY — INDIAN  TRoUIII.ES,  ETC. 

Mr.  .lolin  Mathews,  a nephew  of  Ceneral  I’utnam.  eaine  on 
from  Massachusetts  to  assist  in  the  survey  under  the  directions 
of  Ceneral  Tapper.  We  present  herewith  a number  of  extracts 
from  a journal  which  be  kept,  showing  the  progrrs-  of  and  dilli- 
enlties  attending  the  survey,  and  points  ol  interest  to  this 
locality. 

JoritNAl,  OK  JOHN  .MATHEWS. 

‘’Saturday,  20th  July,  1781!.  Arrived  at  Pittsburgh  about 
three  o'clock  c.  M.  Found  the  Surveyors  bad  gone  down  the 
Ohio  to  Little  Beaver  creek.  Keccivcd  directions  from  Ceneral 
Tapper,  by  Colonel  Sherman,  to  go  down  the  river. 

“Monday,  blsl.  Arrived  at  the  camp,  on  the  cast  hank  of  the 
Ohio,  this  morning;  where  the  surveyors  were  waiting  for 
the  troops,  from  Mingo. j which  are  to  escort  them  in  the  survey. 

“Saturday,  August  full.  'The  troops  arrived  from  Mingo, 
crossed  the  river  and  encamped  on  the  other  side.” 

.Mathews  began  the  survey  of  the  second  range  of  townships 
on  tbo  1 (itli,  under  tbo  superintendence  ot  Captain  Adam  Hoops, 
the  surveyor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  camped  that  night  five  miles 
from  the  river,  on  tbo  east  and  west  line.  Jn  bis  journal  lie  gives 
daily  the  progress  made,  and  an  accurate  description  of  the  land 
passed  over. 

On  the  (ith  of  September  he  made  arrangements  to  go  out  with 
General  Tapper  on  the  survey  of  the  seventh  range  of  town- 
ships. Jlis  party  consisted  of  fifty  men.  thirty-six  ot  whom  were 
soldiers.  On  the  18th  of  September  the  party  were  at  “Nine 
Shilling  creek,”  in  what  is  now  Tuscarawas  county.  Here  an 
express  rider  reached  them  from  Heaver,  announcing  that  the 
Shawanese  had  taken  up  arms,  were  re-assembling  at  their  old 
towns,  and  dancing  the  war  dance,  preparatory  to  moving  on 
the  surveyors,  and  lifting  as  well  their  scalps  as  those  of  all  white 
men  found  west  ot  the  Ohio.  Surveying  was  suspended,  ami 


*Fort  Uarmar. 

friiis  was  Fort  StintUm,  l*ul  was  not  then  complete!.  Sec  extract  from  Maj.  Beatty's 
diary,  February,  17x7,  given  in  tin*  '•ketch  of  Fort  SIoiiIhmi  . 

♦"Mingo"  was  the  common  nameuso.l  to  ilcsi.*nalc  the  |»ost  called  Fort  St«  uben,  doulit- 
jofis  from  the  proximity.  Frequently  l lie  garrison  at  Foil  SiciiImii  i>  spokmi  of  as  tlo-  "gar- 
rison at  Mingo  ltoiloui.” 


•treated  to  Fort  McIntosh.  I n a short  time  they  dc-wn J«| 
river  to  “Mingo  Bottom,"  and  prepared  to  nmiun-  t|„.jr 


all 
tin 

work.  Mathews  slopped  with  a William  Greathouse, who limi 
opposite  the  Mingo  Bottom.  His  journal  proceeds: 

October  fib.  This  day  1 went  to  Hsqtiirc  M< 


“\\  cdiicsilay. 

Malian  s.  who  lives  about  six  miles  below  < J roatliouse,  und  fbuiiil 
that  the  surveyors  were  principally  collected  there  and  deter 
mined  to  continue  part  ol  the  ranges,  and  were  to  lie (scortelhv 
the  whole  ol  Major  II  amtramek's  detachment/-  I concluded t., 
go  with  Major  Sargent  to  the  tilth  range. 

••\\  edne-day.  11.  Having  made  the  necessary  preparation, 
lor  iv-uining  the  survey,  we  crossed  the  Ohio  at  ten  a.  m.. i% 
mile  below  the  old  Mingo  town,  and  took  the  route  of  “Craw, 
ford  s trail,  which  leaves  the  river  at  the  upper  end  of  -‘Mingi, 
Bottom. ” and  em  amped  at  night  altout  two  miles  from  the  p, 
go  low  n.  Our  party  consisted  of  the  surveyor  and  liis  aMbtanl. 
w ith  a captain  and  twenty-live  men  as  an  escort.  The  Mingo 
bottom  contain-  -ome  thousands  ot  acres  ol  very  fine  land.  ft. 
dian  Gross  creek  I run-  through  it. 

“12th.  I n'l'aiupe.l  ami  proceeded  still  on  the  route  of '('ran 
lord  s trail.'  in  nearly  a iiort li-west  course.  At  five  p.  m.  m 
camped:  having  made,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge,  alwnit  six 
miles  ol  westing  Tiie  trail  keeps  t be  dividing  ridge.  IkTH'ivii 
( ro--  creek  and  the  creek  that  tail-  into  the  Ohio  alievo  ilu- 
•Mingo  Bottom.  The  -urlaee  is  uneven,  but  the  ridge ih> wImy 
■ -leep.  and  tin-  greater  portion  ol  the  soil  as  rich  as  the  Ohio  imt- 
tt  on  -. 

■Lilli.  I'eeamped  at  -ix  a.  M.  and  moved  ladoiv  the  troops. a. 
the}-  were  not  read}',  and  Major  Sargent  is  anxious  to  get  t„ 
Ini-ine--.  Alien  A.  M.  we  let  l ‘I  he  t rai  I.  it  tending  too  inildi  to 
the  -mi i h - we-t . ami  -leered  to  the  north-west  ami  eaine  on  the 
boundary  o|  the  third  range,  one  mile  and  three-<|uarter*  on 
the  line  ot  the  third  toun.-hip.  F.iieainped  at  night  at  the 
-"iilh  ea-t  corner  of  the  second  township,  fourth  range.  an>l 
found  that  the  troop-  w ere  ahead  of  us. 

1 Ith.  I teen m ped  at  seven  a.  M.  and  proceeded  to  the  west  on 
l lie  smith  boundary  of  the  -croud  township,  fourth  range. 
About  go  clock,  n.  u..  overtook  the  troops  at  I he  south-west  mr 
ner  "f  the  -e'  "ini  low  n-liip.  fourth  range. 

“Sunday,  loth.  At  sunrise  Major  Sargent  and  myself,  with 
two  men.  lelt  the  party  to  lind  the  west  boundary  of  the  liltli 
range,  at  a point  eight  miles  south  of  the  geographers  line. 
(It  will  he  remembered  that  Mr.  Hutchins  was  directed  to  run 
the  ea-t  and  Wr-t  line  through  the  range.)  At  lu  A.  M.  we 
-truck  the  line -even  and  a hall  miles  south  of  the  geographers. 
A tier  st  ri  k i ng  the  line,  w e followed  it  south  to  the  second  mile 
po-t  on  the  second  township,  where  we  liegan  work.  Hun  one 
mile  ami  returned  to  ramp,  w hic  h w as  pitched  altout  eighty  n*b 
east  "I  the  line. 

The  survey  continued  without  any  particular  change  until  the 
both.  ( hi  this  dav  they  lost  their  horse-,  the  same  having  been 
stolen  by  a Mpia'I  ol  Indians,  who  had  laid  part  ot  the  previous 
night  within  eighty  rods  watching  for  scalps.  The  soldiers 
went  to  Iniildiiig  a bh>ek-hoii-e.  which  they  finished  on  the  oht 
ol  October.  From  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  November,  they  were 
on  what  i-  now  the  smith  Dmiiidary  <>(  the  seventh  township  0 
third  range,  in  the  l nited  Slates  military  district.  Ih.tt  J) 
they  struck  Wheeling  creek,  in  what  is  now  Belmont  county, 
ami  l"ll"wvd  it  to  the  Ohio,  then  crossed  and  took  dinner  at 
Colonel  /.aim's  house.  Hi-  journal  of  that  day  reads. 

-Tuesday.  November  Tib!  Hi-covered  this  morning  that  wr 
were  two  miles  w'e-t  of  the  south-east  eornor  of  the  si'Cn 
town-hip.  and  on  McMahan's  rivulet.  From  thence  we  trt.vc k 
in  :i  norlli  niiii'M1,  ami  Mnmk  Imlian  \\  hoi'lni#  ^5°,  'S 
below  the  camp:  which  prove-  that  we  were  m .si  niou.ned  as  i 
the  major's  situation.  When  we  struck  the 
some  soldier-,  w ho  i n t"f  1 1 1 <■•  I it-  that  t.aptatn  link  im*  ‘ 
into  Wheeling;  upon  which  we  proceeded  ,I""U'  '‘‘y  ('al,t;iin 
river,  and  cro-c.l  over  I"  K-,.  Zane's,  where  we  to  . m Ul^ 
Hutc  hins.  Alter  dinner,  h it  Wheeling  u>  his  com)  a . ^ 

I-}-,,.  McMahan-,  whic  h is  about  sixteen  miles abo\ o. 

about  hall  a mile  and  tarried  all  night.  . -iver  to  M1'- 

M at  hew  s and  party  went  up  the  east  hank  <’  wl)j(.,, 

and  then  to  the  house  ot  W jlhum (!trl.j0j  .uni 


Mahon's,  ami  ceil  iwc.c  ... •••  . 1 ... | ,1  ,v  tarnea  »"«* 

they  reac  hed  November  !tth.  Nevembe,  1»  h the} 
beard  a sermon  from  a Methodist  iiinnstel, 


dav  mi  t lie  bun k < 
Mathews  went  to  a 


I the  Ohio,  >n 
Virginia  eoni-bin 


v.  . ■ '0< a\oVcniher  llH'- 
A irgmia.  e"u"' 
ring,  at  Harmfti 


(I'reat- 


irk  w:»>  tin*  .MHiUiiaii  l;»nt  <»f  fl"‘  tf;U  ri" ‘ll  1 ,,rt  ’ l<?  I ,f 

v— 

III.- u.  -l  >1.1.  Ml  .-I 
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house's,  where  a number  of  settlers  had  gathered  in.  They  had 
rye  whiskey  in  plenty,  and,  the  husking  being  finished,  they 
sang,  danced,  told  stories,  quarreled,  and  all  who  could  walk 
went  home  about  111  o'clock  in  the  night.  Three,  who  were  too 
drunk,  remained  over  night,  hugging  the  whisky  bottle,  and 
arguing  religion.  Sunday,  November  12,  others  came  in  and 
assisted  in  drinking  up  the  whisky.  November  22.  General 
Tupper.  the  acting  commissioner  in  General  Putnam  s absence, 
left  for  the  east.  November  23,  Colonel  Sprout  and  a Mr.  Simp- 
son left  tor  the  east,  and  the  surveying  party  disbanded  for  the 
winter,  Mathews  remaining  at  Greathouse's,  where  the  snow 
was  two  and  a half  feet  deep  on  the  5th  ol  December.  IThiI.  \VC 
will  again  quote  trom  the  journal  : 

■Saturday,  January  27th,  17*7.  Captain  Hutchins,  the  Coi- 
led States  geographer,  left  here  tor  New  York. 

“February  3d.  This  evening  L received  a lottei  from  Major 
% JTamtramck,  requesting  me  to  come  and  take  charge  of  the 
commissar}'  department  at  Fort  Steuben,  which  is  three  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Indian  Cross  creek,  on  the  West  side  of  the 
Ohio. 

Sunday.  4th.  I went  to  Fort  Steuben,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Ludlow,  one  of  the  surveyors,  and  engaged  to  be  ready  to  take 
charge  of  the  stores  on  Wednesday  next. 

“ 1'ort  Steuben,  Thursday.  8th.  This  morning  Mr.  Peters  de- 
livered the  stores  in  his  charge  to  me.  1 am  now  entering  on 
business  with  which  I am  unacquainted,  but  hope  that  use  will 
make  it  familiar  to  me.  I have  to  issue  provisions  to  about  one 
hundred  men.  " 

“On  the  10th  of  April,  Mathews  writes  : Captain  Martin  and 

Mr.  Ludlow  left  this  place  for  the  woods,  to  continue  and 
complete  the  survey  of  the  ranges. 

“ 17th.  Mr.  Smith  left  this  place  for  the  woods. 

'■21st.  Mr.  Simpson  left  here  for  the  woods/'  Mr.  Simpson 
was  the  surveyor  for  Pennsylvania. 

“May  8th,  This  day  three  of  the  surveyors  and  their  assist- 
ants or  parties  arrived  from  the  woods,  viz.:  Captain  Martin. 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Ludlow  ; they  arrived  at  Wheeling  the 
5th  inst.  Their  coming  in  was  in  consequence  of  information 
from  ksq.  Zaue,  that  the  Indians  had  killed  three  persons  at 
Fishing  Creek,  and  taken  three  more  prisoners  on  the  25th  day 
of  April.  Mr.  Smith  is  yet  in  the  woods,  and  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  him  since  he  left  this  place,  as  ho  did  not  come  up 
with  Mr.  Ludlow  on  the  seventh  range  as  was  expected:  but, 
by  compariug  circumstances,  1 apprehend  no  misfortune  has 
befallen  him. 

“Thursday,  10th.  Mr.  Smith  and  party  returned  from  the 
woods,  and  all  is  well. 

“12th.  We  have  intelligence  this  day.  that  the  Indians  had 
murdered  a family  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  about  15  miles  be- 
low this  place.  On  my  way  to  Ksq.  McMahan's.  I saw  several 
persons  trom  Wheeling,  who  informed  me  that  there  was  one 
man  and  two  children  killed,  and  two  children  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  woman  badly  wounded. 

“ Wednesday , 23d.  1 was  ordered  by  Major  Hamtramck  to 

engage  a number  of  pack  horses  to  go  into  the  woods  with  the 
surveyors  and  escorts,  to  carry  the  provisions.  Went  up  Buf- 
falo creek  about  ten  miles,  in  search  of  horses.  There  are  sev- 
eral mills  on  the  creek,  and  the  best  farms  I have  seen  in  this 
con  ntry. 

"24th.  Bode  to  the  court  house  in  Ohio  county.  There  is  a 
town  laid  out  here,  and  about  twenty  of  the  lots  occupied. 

“25th.  About  2 P.  M.,  arrived  in  the  fort,  not  having  very 
good  success  in  procuring  horses,  but  a prospect  of  completing 
what  1 want.  A part  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Steuben  had 
left  here  during  my  absence,  being  ordered  to  Muskingum,  and 
the  remainder  immediately  to  follow.  Their  further  destination 
is  not  known.  Major  Hamtramck  informs  me  that  the  stores 
in  my  charge  will  be  moved  to  Wheeling,  and  1 am  to  go  with 
them.  This  place  will  probably  be  the  rendezvous  of  the.  sur- 
veyors and  their  escorts  this  summer. 

”30.  A party  of  the  troops  left  this  post  for  Muskingum,  and 
I have  made  arrangements  to  go  to  Wheeling  in  the  morning. 

31st.  At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  left  Fort  Steuben,  with  a canoe 
• deepjy  laden,  and  no  one  on  board  but  myself.  At  two  o clock, 
was  obliged  to  lie  by  on  account  of  the  wind.  At  four  it  abated 
and  I got  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Short  creek.  Here  I found  Mr. 
Wheaton  and  Mr.  McForlane.  and  was  induced  to  stay  all  night 

“June  1st.  We  embarked  and  arrived  at  Wheeling  at  nine  A. 
M.  Landed  the  provision*  and  proposed  pitching  my  tent  near 
Ksq.  Zune's  store. 

"Saturday,  2d.  The  surveyors  all  arrived  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ohio,  and  pitched  their  tents  near  the  mouth  of  Indian 
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M heeling  creek,  where  they  are  waiting  for  their  escorts  to  ar- 
rive from  Muskingum,  or  Fort  Harmar. 

“5th.  Bode  into  the  country,  up  Wheeling  creek  and  between 
i that  and  Short  creek,  in  search  of  pack  horses  and  saddles. 

“6th.  The  troops  arrived  from  Muskingum. 

“Friday,  8th.  The  surveyors  all  left  the  Ohio  about  sundown, 
i and  encamped  two  miles  up  the  creek,  fully  supplied  with  pack 
horses.  Arc.,  excepting  the  lack  of  one  man  and  horse,  which  I 
shall  forward  in  the  morning. 

"fill.  Went  in  the  morning  with  the  mail  and  horse  to  the 
; surveyor  s camp,  and  about  twelve  o'clock  they  all  got  under 
l march  for  their  respective  ranges. 

I "23d.  The  troops  from  Fort  McIntosh  passed  this  place  on 
I their  way  down  the  river..  The  Indians  have  lately  done  mis- 
chief about  ten  miles  above  Wheeling;  they  have  also  been  seen 
near  here;  and  from  many  circumstances  I tear  the  summer  will 
be  a troublesome  one." 

On  the  30th  of  July,  Mathews  was  at  Wheeling,  and  says  on 
the  9th  of  that  month  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  from  whence  he 
returned  to  McMahan's  and  spent  eight  or  ten  days  with  the  sur- 
veyors, who.  it  seems,  a part  of  them  at  least,  had  returned  from 
the  woods.  While  at  Wheeling  he  notes  in  his  journal ; “The 
Indians  have  been  seen  in  this  quarter  lately,  and  have  stolon 
several  horses.  About  ten  days  past,  the  signs  of  a party  were 
discovered  near  Short  creek,  and  were  followed  by  a party  of 
our  people,  who  came  up  with  them  four  miles  below  Wheeling — 
killed  one  and  wounded  two  more  ofthe  Indians,  who  were  eleven 
in  number.  Our  parly  consisted  of  only  eight  men.  The  In- 
dians were  attacked  unexpectedly  in  their  camp,  and  fled  with 
; precipitation,  leaving  their  blankets  and  moccasins  behind  them. 
It  is  supposed  they  were  Chippewa*.  On  the 31st  lie  returned 
to  McMahan  s 

• August  4th.  About  1 o'clock,  P.  M..  the  people  living  on  the 
bank  ot  the  river  against  this  place  were  alarmed  by  the  serea  n- 
ing  ol  a person  begging  for  life,  and  the  report  of  two  guns.  A 
party  of  men  armed  themselves  immediately  and  crossed  the 
river  where  they  found  one  man  killed  and  scalped  at  the  lower 
end  of  “M  ingo  Bottom.  The  Indians  were  pursued,  but  could 
not  be  overtaken.  The  party  consisted  of  only  two  Indians, 
who  were  seen  by  some  people  engaged  in  fishing  at  the  month 
of  Cross  creek. 

"nth.  Mr.  McMahan,  with  a party  of  volunteers,  about  twen- 
ty in  number,  crossed  the  Ohio  river,  intending  to  come  up  with 
llie  Indians  who*killei)  the  man.  They  are  determined  to  range 
the  Muskingum  country,  where  they  hope  to  fall  in  with  some 
party  of  Indians,  or  come  to  their  trail  and  follow  them  into 
their  settlements. 

dlh.  At  9 o'clock,  a.  M.,  embarked  on  hoaid  of  a boat.  Ibr 
Muskingum,  in  company  with  Captain  Mills.  Lieutenant  Spear 
and  Doctor  Scott.  Twelve  o'clock,  stopped  one  mile  above  Short 
| creek, .on  the  north-west  side  of  the  river.  At  Ibis  place  are 
’ about  ten  families  collected  and  are  determined  to  stand  it  out 
against  all  opposition,  either  from  the  Indians  ortho  troops.* 
Alter  a drink  ol  good  punch,  proceeded  on  our  way.  At  six  ar- 
rived at  Wheeling  and  tarried  all  night.  Here  we  were  inform- 
ed that  five  Indians  were  seen  last  evening  between  this  place 
and  ( > h i o Court  House. 

■7th.  Kelt  Wheeling  at  li  o'clock.  At  9 o'clock,  the  mouth 
of  Grave  creek,  twelve  miles  below.  At  12  o'clock,  Captina 
creek  on  the  west  side  of  Ohio.  At  sundown,  cloudy  and  rainy. 
Stopped  one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Fishing  creek.  The  rain 
makes  our  lodging  uncomfortable— four  of  us  sleeping  under  a 
narrow  awning  in  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

On  tile  2d  ot  September.  Mathews  again  says  ; 

“At  sundown,  arrived  within  six  miles  of  Wheeling,  and  put  up 
at  a Mr.  McMahans.*  who  was  here  making  preparations  to 
move  his  family  down  from  Wheeling,  where  they  had  been  for 
a long  time,  on  account  ot  danger  from  the  Indians. 

“Monday  3d.  Started  at  2 A.  M..  and  arrived  at  Wheeling 
before  sunrise.  Took  breakfast  at  Esq.  Zanes.  at  9 o'clock. 
Lett  Wheeling  soon  after:  river  still  rising.  At  12  o'clock 
reached  Woodlbrt.  four  miles  above.  The  river  is  so  rapid  that 
it  is  very  difficult  u>  make  progress  with  the  boat.  I'nder  these 
circumstances,  J left  the  water  and  walked  as  far  as  K*:i.  Mc- 
Mahan's, reaching  there  about  sunset.  Here  1 learned  that 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Ludlow  had  left  this  place  the  week  before 
for  their  homes.  Messrs,  Wheaton  and  Smith  were  to  leave  in 
a few  days. 

From  "this  time  to  the  20lh  of  the  month  he  remained  at  Ksq. 
McMahan's.  A small  party  then  proposed  to  cross  t ho  Ohio. 

"These  are  the  squatters  spokeu  uf  elsewhere,  which  were  forbidden  to  settle  by  •’ongre^a, 
and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  remove  them. 
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and  go  out  into  the  woods  for  a few  days  to  dig  ginseng.  In 
those  early  times  when  the  plant  was  picnty.  it  was  a source  of 
profit  to  the  frontier  inhabitants,  who  had  few  articles  to  give  in 
exchange  for  money,  or  the  more  valuable  articles  of  merchan- 
dise brought  out  by  the  trades.  It  proved  to  he  rather  a haz- 
ardous trip,  as  the  Indians  were  hostile,  and  killed  all  the  white 
men  they  could,  especially  if  found  on  their  hunting  grounds. 
The  journal  proceeds : 

“A  little  before  sunset  the  Siptire  and  myself  crossed  the  Ohio, 
and  went  about  two  miles  and  tarried  all  night  ala  house 
which  was  left  by  the  inhabitants. 

“September  21st.  At  8 o’clock,  four  men  joined  us  and  we 
set  off  by  Williamson’s  trail,  a little  before  sunset.  We  en- 
camped half  a mile  beyond  the  “Big  Lick."  on  the  head  waters 
of  Short  Creek,  in  the  ninth  township  of  the  fourth  range." 

They  reached  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  Short  Creek  and 
tho  Tuscarawas,  and  dug  ginseng  lour  days.  Jle  sn\  - : “It  grew 
herein  great  abundance.  Men  accustomed  to  the  work,  could 
dig  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds  a day.” 

“September  28th.  Collected  our  horses  and  prepared  to  start 
for  tho  river.  At  1 o’clock,  completed  their  loading.  At  sun- 
set encamped  within  about  sixteen  miles  of  the  Ohio. 

“20th.  Arrived  at  the  river  about  I!  o'clock.  P.  M.  W e were 
much  surprised  to  hear  that  three  men  had  been  killed  and  one 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  about  ten  miles  up  Cross  creek, 
who  were  out  after  ginseng  on  Sunday  last.  I wo  of  the  party 
made  their  escape.  They  had  also  killed  a family  the  week  fol- 
lowing, up  Wheeling  creek,  and  done  considerable  other  damage. 
While  we  were  out,  we  were  very  careless  and  came  on  their 
trail,  but  very  fortunately  they  did  not  tall  in  with  us.  I feel 
very  happy  that  1 have  reached  my  old  ipiatTcrs.  and  will  give 
them  liberty  to  take  my  scalp  if  they  catch  me  alter  ginseng 
again  this  year. 

“October  12th.  This  evening  McMahan  returned  from  over 
the  river,  where  he  had  been  with  it  party  of  men  in  pursuit  <>l 
some  Indians,  who  yesterday  morning  killed  an  old  man  near 
Fort  Steuben.  He  did  not  discover  them,  hut  by  the  signs 
thought  them  to  be  seven  or  eight  in  number. 

“November  30th.  A part  of  this  month  1 have  been  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Ohio,  with  Mr.  Simpson  and  Colonel  Martin  as- 
sisting them  in  the  survey  of  the  lands  they  bought  at  the  public 
sales  in  New  York.  Last  evening  1 returned  from  i ittshurgh, 
where  1 have  been  to  settle  my  accounts  with  Britt  A 
which  I have  accomplished.  While  there,  1 saw  < oloncl  Meigs, 
of  Connecticut,  who  has  lately  come  on  to  this  country,  lie  be- 
longs to  the  Ohio  company,  and  informs  me  that  the  sur\c\..r*, 
workmen,  etc.,  will  be  on  this  winter.  1 was  gratified  to  earn 
that,  by  the  resolve  of  the  company,  I had  been  appointed  one 
of  the  surveyors.’’ 

first  land  sales. 

The  public  lands  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  first  seven 
ranees  were  first  offered  for  sale  by  the  government  at  New 
York  in  1787,  and  the  sales  were  afterwards  continued  m 1 lobe 
dolphin  and  Pittsburgh.  A land  oilice  was  established  in  teii-f 
bonviile  in  1801,  and  David  Huge  was  stationed  at  Liu.-  pl.t  wji/ 
, register. 


INDIAN  WARS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY— DEFEAT  OF  HARMAR 
AND  ST.  CLAIR— OENERAL  WAYNES  VICTOKV. 

As  the  troubles  with  the  savages  existed  until  after  theirsub- 

iu-mtionby  General  Wayne  and  his  treaty  with  them  in  H m 
and  as  no  permanent  settlement  could  he  maintained  m security 
from  their  depredations  within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  until  nftu 
that  time,  we  will  present  a synopsis  of  the  Indian  campaigns 
dumm  tho  territorial  administration. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  Congress  to  acquire 
peaceable  possession  of  the  territory  w, tin r.  the  limits  of  Ohio 
liter  the  treaties  with  the  Indians  to  obtain  a relinquishment  o 
their  title,  we  have  seen  the  difficulties  that  were  encountered 
in  the  survey  of  the  first  seven  ranges.  I he  first  lands  sold  by 
Con  "Toss  was  to  the  “Ohio  Company,  formed  m Boston  m 1.8b. 
which  purchased  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  acres,  located  on  the  Ohio  and  Musk- 
ingum rivers. 

The  boundaries  of  the  purchase  were,  namely:  from  the 

seventh  range  of  townships,  extending  along  the  Ohm  river 
south-westerly,  to  the  place  where  the  west  ine  of  the  . mi 
toenth  range  of  townships  would  intersect  that  river,  thorn c 


:Tliis  was  not  Ks<|.  MoMalian's. 


northerly  so  far  that  a line  drawn  due  east  to  the  western 
boundary  of  said  seventh  range  of  townships  would,  with  the 
other  lines,  include  one  and  a halt  million  acres  of  laud,  beside, 
t lie  reserves. 

By  the  terms  of  this  purchase  the  first  leyal  settlement  was 
effected  in  Ohio,  and  it  was  nearly  two  years  later  before  legal 
settlements  were  made  in  either  Belmont  or  Jefferson  counties. 
General  Bitllus  Putnam,  at  the  Head  of  his  pioneors,  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  on  the  7th  of  April,  1788,  and 
founded  Marietta.  They  were  met  with  apparently  open  hands 
by  the  Indians,  ami  Captain  Pipe,  with  one  hundred  Wyaudots 
and  Delawares  welcomed  them  to  their  new  home.  But  the 
antecedents  ol  this  chief  up  on  the  Tuscarawas,  where  he  op- 
posed  the  missionaries,  and  harrangued  the  warriors  during  the 
revolution,  to  drive  every  white  man  over  the  Ohio,  were  suffi. 
cieiit  to  mistrust  hi-  I'riem  ls|,i|  »,  as  he  had  practiced  the  same 
duplicity  on  former  occasions  in  the  upper  valley. 

Th<  •settlers,  while  they  shook  hands  with  the  warriors,  shook 
their  ow  n heads,  as  soon  as  Pipe  departed  up  the  trail,  and  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  his  words,  they  went  first  to  work  to  build- 
in"  defences,  stockades.  \e. 

Cp  in  the  north-west,  Brant  had,  in  178li,  organized  the  tribes 
into  a western  confederation.  He  was  the  wiliest  chief  of  his 
lime,  and  headed  the  Six  Nations,  forming  as  he  did  the  design 
of  electing  the  Ohio  territory  and  the  other  North-west 
Territory  into  an  Indian  harrier  between  the  American  and 
British  pns-.es-.ions.  In  this  programme  ho  w as  promised  aid  by 
the  British.  It  was  a pleasing  idea  to  tho  chiefs  and  warriors  of 
all  the  tribes,  and  afforded  consolation  to  the  British  cabinet  for 
the  loss  of  their  colonies. 

And.  right  here,  it  may  he  observed  that  hud  not  Marietta 
been  settled  when  it  was.  in  the  manner  it  was,  this  British  jilan 
ol  hemming  in  t lie  Americans  east  of  the  Ohio  river  would  un- 
(Ion  ht edl  v have  succeeded,  and  thus  postponed  for  a generation, 
at  least,  the  creation  of  new  States  in  the  West. 

No  sound 
at  the  mouth 

the  valley,  as  they  had  done  years  before  from  the  Tuscarawas, 
tu  plan  and  foment  raids,  and  w ar  upon  the  settlers.  I nder pre- 
tense id  nc"ntiatin"  a treaty  of  peace,  they  assembled  at  Dun- 
can s falls  on  the  Muskingum,  to  meet  General  St.  Clair,  then 
( .overiior  ol  the  Territory,  lmt  instead  of  makinga  treaty, their 
“had  Indians,  purposely  brought  along,  fell  upon  tho  w bite  sen- 
tries. killing  two  and  wounding  others.  This  postponed  the 
treat  v — as  w as  intended  by  those  in  the  secret — several  months, 
meanwhile  the  Indians  prowled  around  Marietta  and  along  up 
the  w est  side  of  the  ( fhio  frequently  killing  the  whites  and  driv- 
ing off  those  that  would  attempt  to  settle, 

In  January  1 7^t  L another  attempt  was  made  by  treaty  to  quiet 
the  savages,  and  dissipate  their  ideas  of  expelling  the  " d*1 
from  Ohio.  As  soon  assigned,  the  pioneers  at  Marietta  gavetnc 
cl,;,  C.  a "l  ent  feast  i lmt  had  nothing  for  the  common  warriors), 
and  all  went  home  up  their  trails,  while  the  settlers  \vciit  tosur- 
vevi  n g and  clear i u " laud,  it  nder  the  act  of  Cougr ess.  ns 
was  made  at  h 

tiers  and  the  n yiiiiiuus,  . w-w- » ... v -----  , . 

amis,  I’otliiwatainies.  Senecas.  Ac.,  January  1-,  1“--.  Mur- 
following  summer  John  Mathews,  who  had  been  one  o ■ 

of  the  first  seven  ranges,  and  who  was sarvejor  J 

w ere  attacked  on  the  \ iru™ 
and  scalped.  The 

igiii  ,11V„  killed  and  scalp0 

on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  some  cf  these  depredations  Wng«J; 
mined  within  the  present  limits  of  Belmont  and  Jefferson^ ^ 
ties.  Ohio.  In  17'.mi.  the  Indians  attacked  a nurn  Offthogeon 
the  river  ow  ned  by  emigrants,  and  kilim  0I  t!l  n as  a decoy, 
hoard.  The  raiding  parlies  always  had  t ,.c-v  dosconded the 

who  hailed  the  boats  in  a friendly  rnannei  as  ) , mllrdcr- 

river,  thus  enticing  them  near  shore,  for  the  J P .7  Qjrty,  Me 

ing  the  inmates.  These  decoys  weio  ieno„iM  > unJer  the 
and  Llliott,  w ho  had  fled  'he  colonies  and  we.e 


•r  had  1’ipe  and  his  warriors  made  their  recon noissancc 
nli  <>t  the  M iiskingum.  in  1788.  than  they  retired  from 


oarin"  land,  under  the  act  ot  c ongress. 

Fort  llarmer,  opposite  Marietta,  between  the  *c - 
■ Wyaudots,  Delewarcs,  Cliippewas,  Ottawa*- Mi- 


veyors 

the  Ohio  company,  and  his  party, 

side  of  the  Ohio,  and  seven  of  his  men  shot  and  seal] 
same  summer  not  less  than  twenty  men  were 


K ec 

British  lla 


Governor  St.  Glair  and  Colonel  llarmer  P 1 every  meaDS 
t-aI,|s  the  I n'l-nH,  (o  „0  purpose- 


friendship 


absolutely  ne‘ 


to  conciiunv  iiitm  , . J»u*w. - , 

At  length  severe  measures  toward  them  message  to  t^ 

ee-sary.  and  Governor  St.  Cla.r  unwtse  y ",ming  him  that 
British  Governor,  Hamilton,  at  C‘Uf  .J:c  lo  chastise  the  mur- 
Colonol  llarmer  would  go  out  wdh  afono  ^ h,)])Cti  Ham.l^ 
dering  Indians  on  Sandusky  and  . a ■ io|1  to  alin"?  r. 
would  not  he  offended,  as  there  was  no  1 althoughC."'1 
British  post  at  Detroit  or  elsewhere,  nam 
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nor  of  Detroit.  w:is  n low.  peitidious  character,  ami  accordingly 
showed  St.  (Mail'  s letter  to  the  ehiels.  who  applied  tor  and  re- 
ceived (roll)  him,  powder,  hall,  arms,  and  whisky,  with  whieh  to 
carry  on  their  murders,  down  on  the  Ohio  and  Muskin-rnm.  as 
well  as  fight  Colonel  llarmar. 

Colonel  llarmar  marched  an  army  o(  over  one  thousand  men 
into  the  1 ndiun  strongholds  of  the  north- west — the  Indians  re- 
tiring bolero  them.  Alter  destroying;  some  towns,  he  was  in- 
tercepted by  the  enraged  savages.  on  his  return,  and  doubled  up. 
driven  back  and  so  utterly  routed  that  there  was  but  little  left 
ol  his  army  when  he  got  back  to  tin-  Ohio,  llarmar  was  dis- 
graced. hundreds  o!  good  men  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  border  laid 
open  more  than  ever  to  Indian  depredations. 

By  September,  ot  17‘dl,  Ceneral  St,  Clair  had  reorganized 
another  army  id  twenty-three  hundred  troops,  and  started  from 
Cincinnati  on  Ilarmar  s trial,  to  indict  punishment  on  the  sav- 
ages. The  war  department  was  inefficient,  and  its  commissariat 
corrupt— the  one  failing  to  send  St.  Clair  supplies,  and  the  other 
stealing  or  changing  what  was  sent,  so  that  this  courageous 
old  general  had  not  only  the  savages  around,  but  want  ot  good 
ammunition  and  provisions  in  his  midst.  In  this  dilemma  In- 
ordered  a retreat,  when  the  Indians,  to  the  numbered  two  thous- 
and warriors,  beset  him.  in  what  is  now  Darke  county,  on  the 
M.'id  ol  October,  1 7!> ) . Three  hundred  of  his  militia  deserted, 
adding  panic  to  his  cup  of  calamities.  Still  he  stood  his  ground 
until  the  4th  of  -November,  when  a large  body  of  Delawares, 
Shawanese,  and  Wyandots  drove  in  his  outposts  pell-mell  on  to 
the  main  army.  lie  rallied,  but  the  savages  being  reinforced, 
pushed  his  troops  into  the  center  of  the  camp.  In  vain  were 
efforts  made  to  restore  order  and  rally  again.  The  Indians 
rushed  upon  his  left  line,  killed  or  wounded  one-halt  hisartillery 
officers,  captured  the  guns,  slashed  and  cut  hundreds  to  pieces, 
and  so  stampeded  the  militia  that  they  could  not  be  cheeked 
until  they  ran  to  Fort  Jefferson— twenty  seven  miles  from  the 
battle-field.  The  Ceneral  displayed  commendable  bravery  in 
the  tight,  having  four  horses  shot  under  him.  and  several  bullet 
holes  in  his  clothes.  The  battle  lasted  three  hours,  and  thirteen 
hundred  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 

In  17M3,  Wayne,  in  his  campaign,  camped  on  St.  Clair's  battle- 
field, but  his  soldiers  could  riot  lay  down  to  sleep  on  account  of 
hones  strewing  the  ground.  Jl  is  stated  that  they  picked  up  six 
hundred  skulls,  and  buried  them  on  the  battle-ground,  which 
is  now  marked  by  a small  village,  twenty-three  miles  north  of 
(ireenville,  the  county  seat  of  Darke  county. 

A hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  St.  Clair  for  this  deleal 
over  the  whole  country,  and  people  demanded  that  lie  he  shot 
by  order  ot  court-martial.  I'resident  Washington  refused  to 
listen  to  the  public  clamor,  and  refused  even  a court  of  imjuirv  ■ 
knowing  well  that  the  blame  rested  more  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment than  on  St.  < Muir.  lie  remained  Governor,  hut  was  su- 
perseded by  General  Wilkinson  as  general,  and  after  the  war 
shut  himscif  up  on  his  farm  at  Digonier,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  died,  in  disgrace,  although  innocent  of  crime  or  cowardice; 

After  the  defeat  of  General  St.  (Mail’,  the  Delawares,  Shaw- 
anese. and  other  warriors  came  down  troni  the  -black  forest"  ol 
the  north-west,  yelling  the  war-whoop  along  the  Mohican,  over 
to,  and  past  the  ruins  on  the  Tuscarawas  : down  the  M uskingum, 
Scioto,  and  Miama.  and  over  into  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  They 
were  plumed  with  buffalo  horns  fastened  on  the  head,  and  cos- 
tumed with  hear  skin  breach-clouts,  while  scalps  ot  the  slaugh- 
tered soldiers  daiigh-d  from  their  heels,  as  they  urged  their 
horses  onward,  looking  like  so  many  red  demons  let  loose  from 
the  infernal  regions.  They  were  jubilant  over  the  recent  vic- 
tories. and  re-echoed  the  old  epithet.  "No  white  men  shall  ever 
plant  corn  in  Ohio.  , 

Tin:  i.  ast  mu  too  ,i.i-'  id  nun  i:  rut.  whit  ns  i uo.'t  oino  w \ vxi/s  vn  nun 


1 to  make  the  Ohio  the  houndain  line.  They  feared  I he  depopu- 
lation ol  the  old,  and  the  building  up  of  new  states  in  the  west, 
to  take  from  them  the  balance  of  political  power. 

At  length,  in  September,  1 710,  General  Putnam  and  John 
Ileekcwehler  appeared  on  the  Wabash  ; met  tho  Potawatomies. 
Waehtenaws.  Kickapoos.  and  smaller  tribes,  md  concluded  a 
treaty.  MMiis  was  the  first  giving  way  ot  the  Indian  barrier. 
Tlial  winter  the  Shawanese,  Six  Nations,  Wyandots,  and  Dela- 
wares agreed  to  hold  a grand  < ouneil  on  the  Maumee,  which  took 
place  in  early  summer  of  171*3.  The  government  sent  its  agents 
to  the  moulli  of  Detroit  lliver  to  he  lead)'  to  treat.  The  Indian 
council,  finding  that  they  could  not  obtain  the  Ohio  as  a' bound- 
ary line.  retiiNcd  to  treat  on  any  oilier  line,  broke  up,  and  all 
the  nations  prepared  for  war  again.  At  this  council  tile  treaties 
ot  Fort  McIntosh  and  llarmar  were  repudiated  as  fraudulent, 
and  the  gills  proffered  by  the  government  were  spurned  by  the 
Indians  with  contempt.  Tlu-ir  tint  had  gone  forth  : No  white 

man  shall  plant  corn  in  Ohio. 

After  contemplating  the  probable  loss,  not  only  of  their  lives, 
hut  of  their  million  acres,  the  prayers  tor  help  of  the  pioneer 
women,  and  the  groans  of  their  anguished  husbands,  were  heard 
over  the  Blue  Ifidgc.  and  above  the  Alleghenies,  and  tin- up  into 
the  New  Knglnnd  mountains:  then  a hurst  of  indignation  arose, 
and  -•  Mad  Anthony  was  ordered  from  the  east  to  the  rescue  ot 
the  pioneers,  lie  came  crushing  through  the  forests  like  a 
hehemot  h. 

lie  let!  Foi  l Washington — now  < 'incinnuli — with  his  legion 
in  October.  17M3.  ife.  too.  went  north-west  on  Ilarmar  s and 
St.  (Mail's  trails.  Imildi-g  defenses  as  he  moved  on.  At  Green 
ville.  Darke  Clou nly.  lie  wintered  and  drilled  his  men.  In  June, 
17-U.  he  camped  on  St.  (Mail's  battle-field,  and  buried  the  bones 
of  six  hundred  soldiers,  bleaching  there  since  17M1.  Here  the 
confederated  tribes  disputed  Wayne's  further  progress.  Being 
reinforced  by  eleven  hundred  Kentuckians,  his  force  now  aggre- 
gated about  three  thousand  men:  he  soon  routed  the  savages, 
and  pushed  on  to  the  iieadipiarters  of  the  tribes  at  the  junction 
of  the  Auglaize  and  Maumee  rivers.  They  retreated  along  the 
Maumee  forty  miles  to  the  rapids,  where  there  was  a British 
fort.  Here  they  prepared  tor  battle.  Wayne  offered  peace 
without  a fight  in  case  they  gave  up  the  Ohio  river  as  a bound- 
ary. A porlion  of  l he  chiefs  desired  to  ilo  so.  Imt  the  remain- 
der. under  British  influence,  refused.  On  the  Moth  ot  Augusl  lu- 
moved  on  the  enemy,  who  again  retreated  a short  distance  and 
height  him.  His  whole  force  being  brought  into  action,  soon 
routed  them  in  every  direction,  leaving  the  battle-ground 
strewn  with  dead  Indians,  and  British  soldiers  in  disguise. 
General  Wayne's  loss  was  thirty-three  killed,  and  one  hundred 
wounded.  The  Indians  in  the  battle  numbered  fourteen  hun- 
dred. while  the  main  body  were  not  in  action,  being  some  two 
miles  off;  hut  hearing  ol  the  deteat.  they  all  scattered  to  their 
homes,  and  Wayne  laid  waste  their  towns  and  corn-tichls  lor 
fifty  miles,  thus  ending  the  war. 

In  this  battle  were  Simon  Girty,  Klliott,  and  McKee,  who 
had,  ever  since  their  desertion  from  Fort  Pitt,  in  1778,  been 
the  main  counsellors  and  leaders  among  the  Shawanese,  W van- 
dots,  and  Delawares,  being  assisted  by  the  British  garrisons  in 
the  region  of  the  Sandusky  and  Detroit. 

M he  net  result  of  the  Wayne  campaign  was  a treaty  ot  peace, 
which  was  made  at  the  present  Greenville,  Darke  County,  Ohio, 
in  the  billowing  August.  (17!i.">,)  between  t he  government,  rep- 
resented by  General  Wayne,  and  the  Shawanese.  Delawares. 

\\ \ amhds.  Ollawas.  Pottawatomie*.  Miamis,  and  other  smaller 
tribes,  at  which  about  two-thirds  of  (he  present  State  of  Ohio 
was  ceded  to  the  Ini  ted  States. 

civil,  dovei5n.mi-.nt  of  tiii:  south  west  tkukitoiiy. 


In  the  spring  and  summer  ol  17!'2.  every  effort  was  made  by 
the  government  that  could  lie  conceived,  to  get  t lie  I ndia n tribes 
together  ami  conclude  a peace.  At  the  instigat  ion  of  British 
emmissaries  they  retused  to  meet,  unless  assured  in  advance  that 
the  Ohio  should  he  the  boundary  in  future  treaties.  This  would 
have  struck  Marietta,  the  Muskingum.  Tuscarawas,  and  all  the 
Ohio  valleys  from  the  map  of  civilization,  and  h>s|  to  the  Ohio 
Company  a million  acres  bought  troin  Congress  at  five  shillings 
per  acre. 

Putnam  and  the  -Marietta  pioneeis  were  therefore  deeply  n- 
terested  in  the  colony.  Heekewelder  could  not  survive,  il  bis 
gnission  ruins  on  the  Tuscarawas  were  to  he  so  soon  turned  over 
to  the  wild  successors  of  the  mound  builders.  Yet.  strange  as 
the  tact  was.  there  were  distinguished  men  in  the  east  willing 
J1-H.  A J.  Cos. 


"e  I unt  il  .Sillies  Having  secured 


• ” '•■■v/  'non  .Minn- 

West.  ( (ingress  soon  deemed  il  advisable  to  take  the  prelimiiia. 
ry  step-,  looking  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
nieiil  in  the  lieu  and  extensive  territory  ol  u hieh  that  body  had 
just  become  the  leiral  custodian.  Accordingly,  after  much  mature 
deliberation  a. id  careful  consideration  „f  i|jt.  subject,  as  well  as 

prolonged  discussion  (d  the  important  questions  involved,  they,  on 
on  the  Idfli  ot  July.  I7s7.  gave  to  the  world  the  results  of  "their 
deliberations,  in  "An  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritory ot  the  I nited  States  Northwest  of  the  river  Ohio."  which 
has  conic  to  lx-  best  know  n as  -The  Ordinance  of  87."  Said  or- 
dinance was  the  fundamental  law.  the  Constitution,  so  to  speak, 
ol  the  great  Northwest,  upon  which  were  based,  ami  with  which 
harmonized,  all  our  territorial  enactments,  as  well  as  all  our  sub- 
sequent State  legislation,  and,  moreover,  it  is  to  that  wise,  states 
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History  ok  Bklmont  ani>  Jkffkwson  f'or.vni>. 


«*  i— 

FIRST  OKKicers  (>F  THE  TERRITORY— A kTHEI!  ST.  1 I.AIR.  FIRST  uov  EUSol: 

< i ( ) Vorooi-  ^XI  ‘ s^'  ai»l»ointetl  General  A rl Imr  St,  Clair, 

Varum!  s!  1 i ^".tTop  Sergeant.  Seeretarv.  and  .hum  s M. 
'a.mtm  SatuRd  I.  Arsons,  ami  .lulu,  ArmMnmg  Judges  of 

•miiii.  m t3,l  i°  iJo°r°‘  "honi-  I>""«'Vor.  having  declined  t !.«■ 

. IpoiuUuent,  Jo  tti  C loves  Symnics  was  appointed  in  l>i-  stead 

• , 7YI'  l!™-  U“  11,0  !Uh  1TSS.  Governor  S,.  ( lair 

Rimed  at  Marietta,  and  finding  the  Secretary  and  a majority  of 
the  Judges  present,  proceeded  to  organize  Uie  Territory.  The 
Governor  and  Judges  (or  a majority  of  themi  were  the  sole  leg- 
islative power  during  the  existence  of  the  lirst  grade  of  Terri  to- 
rial  government.  Such  laws  as  were  in  lorce  in  any  of  the 
States,  and  w ere  deemed  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple ot  the  1 erntory,  could  be  adopted  by  tin-  (lover and 

Judges,  and,  after  publication,  became  operative,  unless  disap- 
proted  ot  by  Congress,  to  which  body  ceriitied  copies  of  all  laws 
thus  adopted  had  to  be  forw  arded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  turther  duty  ot  the  Judges,  who  were  appointed  to  serve 
dtiringgood  behavior,  was  to  hold  court  timr  times  a year,  w beli- 
ever the  business  ot  the  Territory  reipiired  it.  but  not  more  than 
onec  a year  in  any  one  county. 

General  Arthur  St.  Clair  served  as  Governor  Irom  17ss  to 
16H-.  As  Secretary  of  State,  Winthrop  Sargent  served  from 
1788  to  1711s! ; William  II.  il  arrisoii,  Irom  17'.*'' to  1 7 < : Charles 
Byrd,  from  17'J‘J  to  1803.  John  Armstrong  tilled  the  otliee  of 
Treasurer  from  1792  to  1803.  William  H H iiiTison  was  tin* 
Territorial  l>e legate  in  Congress  from  17'.i!»  to  l.smt;  William 
McMillan  was  his  successor  irom  lson  to  lsol  ; Paul  l-Varing 
served  from  1801  to  1803. 


TEKUlToUIAl.  I.Ki.IsI.ATIon. 

The  first  law  was  proclaimed  July  27).  1788.  and  was  entitled 
“An  act  for  regulating  and  establishing  the  militia.'’  Two  days 
thereafter  the  Governor  issued  a proclamation  establishing  the 
county  of  Washington,  which  included  till  ot'  the  territory  east 
of  the  Scioto  river  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguish- 
ed, reaching  northward  to  Lake  Erie,  the  Ohio  river  and  the 
Pennsylvania  line  being  its  eastern  boundary;  Marietta,  the 
seat  of  the  Territorial  government,  also  becoming  the  county 
seat  of  Washington  county. 

Quite  a number  of  laws  w ere  necessarily  adopted  and  publish- 
ed during  1788  and  the  following  year.  From  1700  to  17‘.f>  they 
published  sixty-four,  thirty-four  of  them  having  been  adopted 
at  Cincinnati  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  of 
the  last  named  year,  by  the  Governor  and  Judges  By  mines  and 
Turner.  They  are  known  as  the  “Maxwell  Code,'  from  the 
name  of  the  publisher,  and  were  intended,  says  the  author  of 
“Western  Annals,"  “to  lbrm  a pretty  complete  body  of  statutory 
provisions.’’  In  1798  eleven  more  were  adopted.  It  was  the 
published  opinion  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Chase,  “that  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  colony,  at  so  early  a period  alter  its 
first  establishment,  ever  had  so  good  a code  of  laws.’’  Among 
them  was  that  “which  provided  that  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  statutes  in  aid  thereof,  made  previous  to  the  fourth 
year  of  James  I..  should  be  in  full  force  w ithin  the  Territory." 
Probably  tour-fifths  of  the  laws  adopted  w ere  selected  from  those 
in  force  in  Pennsylvania;  the  others  were  mainly  taken  Irom 
the  statutes  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 


SECOND  < SHADE of  TERRITORIAL  J.EOIsI.ATIon. 

After  it  had  been  ascertained  that  five  thousand  free  male  in- 
habitants actually  resided  within  the  Territory,  a second  grade 
of  Territorial  government  could,  of  right,  be  established,  w liich 
provided  for  a Legislative  Council,  and  also  an  elective  House 
of  Representatives,  the  two  composing  the  law  -making  power 
of  the  Territory,  provided  always  that  the  Governor's  assent  to 
their  acts  was  had.  He  possessed  the  absolute  veto  power,  and 
no  act  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature,  even  if  passed  by  a 
unanimous  vote  in  each  branch,  could  become  a law  without  bis 
consent. 

In  1798,  the  Northwest  Territory  contained  a population  of 
five  thousand  adult  male  inhabitants,  being  the  requisite  num- 
ber to  entitle  the  people  to  elect  their  legislators,  under  a prop- 
erty qualification  of  five  hundred  acres — as  to  the  legislative 
council — the  representatives  to  serve  two,  and  the  council  five 
years.  In  1798,  the  territorial  legislature  was  elected,  and  in 


1799  was  organized.  and  addressed  by  the  Governor, after wbiefi 
the  heee'.-arv  laws  were  enacted  the  whole  number  being  thir- 
tv-seven.  William  Henry  Harrison.  Secretary  <>l  the  Territory 

Was  elected  delegate  to  Coiigl'es- 

This  legi-lat  lire  held  its  lirst  session  at  Cincinnati  on  the  9>>,| 
ol.l.unuurv.  1799  and  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  lGth  of  Sej>tem- 
ber  It  held  its  second  >e — ion  at  Chillieothe  on  the  tiro  M„|,. 
dav  <>|  November,  lsini,  and  adjourned  DecemlnT  title 

The  third  session  ol  the  legislature  began  at  Chillicnthe  X,,. 
vein  her  21th.  1 sit  | . and  on  the  23.1  ot  January,  1>U»2,  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Cincinnati  tin-  following  .November:  but  the  fourtli 
session  w as  ne\  or  held. 

I III' Ill'  OK  THE  1 1 ItniToiiv. 

The  tir't  court  of  common  picas  in  the  Northwest  Territorv 
was  opened  on  the  2d  day  ot  September.  17s, S,  at  Marietta.  A 
procession  was  lormod  at  the  “Point.’’  (the  junction  ot  the 
M n~l< i nguui  w ith  the  Ohio  liivort.  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
ollieors  Irom  Port  II  annaf.  w ho  escorted  t lie  judges  ot  the  court 
of  common  plea~.  the  governor  ot  the  territory,  ami  the  su- 
premc  judges  to  the  hall  appropriated  tor  that  purpose,  in  the 
north  we~t  block  house,  in  ■■  Campus  Martins.  * The  procession 
was  headed  by  the  sheriff,  with  drawn  sword  and  baton  ot  of- 
fice. After  prayer  by  l.’ev.  N’anus.-eli  Cutler  the  court  was  then 
organized  b\  reading  the  commissions  of  the  judges,  the  elerk, 
and  sheriff;  alter  which  the  sheriff  proclaimed  the  court  open 
tor  the  transaction  ot  business. 

The  judge-  ot  the  first  court  of  common  pleas  were:  Gen- 
eral Cuius  Putnam.  General  Benjamin  Tupper.  ami  Colonel 
Archibald  Clary.  The  clerk  was  Colonel  If.  J.  Meigs;  Colonel 
Ebene/.er  Sprout.  sheriff.  On  the  9th  day  ol  September  follow- 
ing. the  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  was  held  at  “Campus 
Martins.  The  commission  appointing  the  judges  thereof  was 
read-  General  Kutus  Putnam  and  General  Benjamin  Tapper 
constituted  justices  ot  the  quorum,  and  Isaac  l’earce.  Thomas 
Lord,  and  C.  .1  Meigs,  Jr.,  assistant  justices;  Colonel  1!.  J. 
Meigs,  Sr.,  was  appointed  clerk.  The  first  grand  jury  of  the 
territorv  was  then  impaneled,  viz.:  \\  liliant  Stacey,  foreman. 

Nathaniel  Cushing.  Nathan  (module.  Charles  Knowles.  Anslem 
Tapper.  Jonathan  Stone.  Oliver  hiec,  Ezra  Lunt,  John  .Ma- 
thews. ( I corge  I n gersol I . Jonathan  1 )e vol.  Jethro  I utnam,  Sara 
ttel  Sicilians,  and  Jabez  I rue. 

OKoaNIX  ITION  OF  TEKHlToKlAL  COUNTIES. 

The  first  counties  of  Ohio  were  organized  by  proclamation  ol 
the  ooveruor  ol  the  territory.  . . 

The  billowing  is  a list  Ot  the  territom  cou.it.es  orgam  O 
within  the  limits  of  Ohio;  also  the  dale  of  organization,  with 
their  respective  enmity  seals: 

tie-.  NVlien  proclaimed.  j Cenn.vS,R 

■ I.o-  1 — ss  Marietta. 

W a - I i i n cl  on •.  •'  rinoimiati. 

II:, mill.  a ..  JiHn.il. 

Wayne  .''m'n,  V-'.-  M*nelu~ter. 

A 'I  a ins ■[")•'  L’  .-.j-  ’ ....  Suolwoville. 

,lll.v  ....  Chilli.olh''- 

K.  - GrmI'I  ...  warnn. 

Trim, bull ■I,ll.v  jMi(j ! Williaio-hore. 

(Ten. „0„  ;•  • • New  l-aoca-ler. 

j sc, culler  !•'" I 

Jefferson  and  Belmont  counties  w ere 

fore  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  l / ,fjvoll  j„  the  histor) 

of  their  limits  when  t.rst  organized  is 
proper  ot  each  county . 



rule.  will,  the  first  survey  ol  M “ , Ohio 

their  proprietors:  Hufus  Putnam  am 

Marietta-  laid  out  >"  1 " • . 

f .and  Company.  , . j'enjaiiiin  •S;ilos'  J 

Columbia- laid  out  m l‘sS  ">  ■'  _ 

and  others.  i,,,.. 

, ,|  l,r  ll*e  "O-1 

o Cam Otis  Marl. us  “ was  1 - 
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Cincinnati — laid  out  in  17S!i  by  Kobert  Patterson.  Matthias 

Itenman,  and  Israel  Ludlow. 

Gilllipolis—  laid  out  in  1701  by  the  French  settler-. 

Manchester — laid  out  in  1701  by  Xathaniel  Ma-sie. 

Hamilton — laid  out  in  170-1  by  Israel  Ludlow. 

Dayton— laid  out  in  I707>  by  Israel  Ludlow,  and  Generals 

Dayton  and  Wilkinson. 

Franklinton  - laid  out  in  17!C>  by  William  C.  Srbenek  and 

Daniel  C.  Cooper. 

< 'hillieothe  — laid  out  in  170ti  by  Nathaniel  .Massie. 

Cleveland — laid  out  in  I 7011  by  Job  V.  Sides. 

h ranklin  laid  out  in  ICH  lit  l.ue.as  Sullix'ant. 

Steubenville  -laid  out  in  17'.is  by  Bazalccl  Wei  Is  and  James 

Boss. 

Williamsburg—  laid  out  in  1700. 

Zanesville— iaid  out  in  1700  by  Jonathan  Zane  and  John  M<- 

I ntire. 

New  Lancaster — laid  out  in  IKnO  bv  Khenczcr  Zane. 

Warren  — laid  out  in  I SO  I by  L'ldiraim  tjuinbv. 

St.  Clairsville — laid  out  in  ISO]  by  David  Newell. 

OUOANIZATION  ot  Tin;  ST  A IT  <l  IN  s 1 III  : TIo.N  n,,S. 

Congress,  on  the  jotli  ot  April,  IsiiJ,  bad  passed  an  -act  to 
enable  the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Territorv  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,  to  form  a constitution  and  Siatr'm.vrrii- 
meat  and  for  the  admission  id  snel,  slate  into  the  Cnion  on  an 
equal  food  no  with  the  original  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  "" 

Hi  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  onaefment.  an  eleeiion  had  been 
ordered  and  held  throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Terri 
tory,  and  members  of  a Constitutional  Convent, o,  ehosen  who 
met.  at  Chillieothc,  on  the  first  day  ot  November.  Isoj.  to 
form  the  duty  assigned  them.  1 1' completed  iis  labors  and  ad- 
journed on  the  Jtlth  o(  the  same  month. 

Eight  members  ot  the  convention  bad  been  members  of  the 
territorial  legislature,  which  bad  adjourned  to  bold  iis  fourth 
session  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  expected  speedv  termination 
ot  the  territorial  government,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  and 
unnecessary  to  hold  the  proposed  session. 

The  territorial  government  was  ended  by  the  organization  of  j 
le  . late  government,  .March  lsiij,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  a constitution  formed  at  Cl.illieot lie.  November  vp  is„->  j,y 
the  following  named  gentlemen  ; Joseph  Darlington  l7r:,rl 
Homdson  and  I liomas  Jvirker.  ot  Adams  county.  James  Cald- 
well and  Elijah  Woods,  of  Belmont  county:  Philip  Gulch  and 
James  .Sargent,  of  Clermont  county  : Henrx-  Abrams  and  Eman- 
uel  Car,, enter,  of  Fairfield  county:  John  W.  Browne,  Charles 
Milling  Byrd.  l-raneis  Dimlayx,  William  Goforth.  John  Kileli-  . 
ell  Jeremiah  -Morrow.  John  Haul.  John  Belly.  John  Smith  and  ' 
John  Wilson  ot  Hamilton  county:  Budolpb  Bair.  George  I 

Humphrey  John  Milligan.  Nathan  Cpdegralfand  Bazalccl 
Weds,  of  Jefferson  county:  Michael  Baldwin.  Edward  Tiffin. 
James  Grubb,  Thomas  Wort  bin-ion  and  Nathaniel  Massie  0f 
Boss  county  : David  Abbott  and  Samuel  Huntington,  of  Trum-  ' 
bull  county.  Ephraim  Cutler.  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman,  Bulus 
utnani  and  Jolm.,\hI  ntiro.  of  Wu^hiu^ton  couniv. 

Joseph  Darlington,  of  Adams  county  : Francis  Duiilavv.  Jero- 
1111:1  1 Morrow  and  John  Smith,  of  Hamilton  county:  John  Milli- 
gan,  (if  Jefferson  county  : Edward  Tulin  and  Thomas  Worthim-. 
ton.  ot  boss  county  : and  Ephraim  Cut  lor.  ot  Washington  county 
were  the  eight  gentlemen  ot  the  hist  Territorial  Legislature’ 
that  were  also  elected  members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 


of  that  township  west,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  said 
seven  ranges;  thence  sout b with  the  said  western  boundary,  to 
the  middle  of  the  tilth  township,  in  the  seventh  range  of  town- 
ships; thence  east  with  the  line  between  the  third  mid  fourth 
sections  of  the  bub  township,  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  from 
them  e with  the  (Hii.i  ri \mr  to  t im  place  • if  Jcgi n ni ng. 

I lie  .abj-jjye  starling  pmi  nl  is  J -cm  the  pre~onl  line  between 

Belmont  and  Jefmr-  >n  int--r u 1 1 - Ohio  river,  the  line 

run  1 1 i nc  West . I,,  | |,e  w - 1 ; i ; j , ,,  ■ .|  i he  s-yo  i i h ra  nge.  e\l  end  - 


N " >■  et, uiily.  aiel  e 

t i l-e.|s(-\  f n I N i , | ,(,  ■ , 

the  limits  o|  Bid  lie  m ( 


CH.UTKIf  XIX. 

onto  IN. M.  IS  1 1 N !•  X RY  or  IlKI.MoN'T  < ol  .vn  . 

Belmont  was  originally  formed  out  of  theeounlies  of  Wash- 
ington and  JefhTson.  'I  he  proclamation  of  the  governor  of 
the  Northwest  Territory.  September  7.  ) Mil . from  which  dates 
Belmont  county's  legal  existence,  prescribed  its  orhdna!  boun- 
daries as  tidlows  : 

‘ Beginning  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
township  of  the  second  range  of  townships,  in  the  seven  ranges 
and  running  with  the  fine  between  the  third  and  fourth  sections 


i lie  above  starting  point  is  -.Cmim  the  present  line  between 
Belmont  and  Jefmr-  oi  i n I .-r-e. -c-  1 1 . . - Ohio  l iver,  the  line 

nm h in:--  w»-m . i< » flu*  u i : i n<*  >i  i hr  m-w m fi  f;i ntc«*. 

' ‘‘I  ,M  th»*  Ur-1  o i 1 1 ■ r < I w ho.l  i - ii<»w  J ,»*f  idondf-lTV  fewn- 

-hn».  hiltTliM-y  f'-fit  1 v !',<•  .■  rtf  i.'iiii'/  •o»illll  . ) Mu* 

“n  1 ''  ,M  »rnf*i‘  ■ >.  ' ’ ' • f i . I in  v\  h;it  M Kik  Imv\' ii'fif  j». 

inly,  met  lie!  the  ea-lern  tier  ..|  l,y.\  ,, -flips  ot 

- r — r 1 1 \ a f 1 * i Noliie  eminties  ileu-etore  i 1 1 < • 1 > I > I . ■ • | within 

i lie  bmits  ot  Behmmi  : the  -..mh  Inn'  extended  through  the 

southern  portion  m what  i-  imw  Monroe  county,  and  intersect  - 
ed  tin*  f )h  io  it  ver  i it  the  -011!  ii  eastern  part  of  ( thin  township  ot 
-aid  count  v. 

1 " ' Tol.s  M l IT  IT  '0,  I 111-.  ol;|..IN  M.  1,1  Ml  | S o|  hi. 1, MoNT  1 01  \ I V. 

I he  original  limit-  of  Belmont  county  Were  subsequent! v 
.illeeied  In  the  loruiallon  ot  Guernsey  ami  Monroe  counties. 

I lie  format  ion  ot  Guernsey  took  from  Belmont  all  that  portion 
of  it-  original  territory  wiiieh  is  now  included  within  the  limits 
| <d  Noble  coll  III  V. 

am  Ni-Attv  or  o rrux.-i-.Y  k,i  sty,  oitii.\.Mzia>  January  11.  ikh  -took 

H IT.'  T March  1,  SAME  YEAR. 

;<)|iio  f»|:il nil1-.,  volume  .**,  ] 

Brc.  1.  -That  all  that  part  of  the  counties  of  Muskingum 
and  IMmont,  within  fhr  inflow  boundaries  he,  and  the  same 
is  hereby.  eivrfed  into  a separate  eounty,  to  he  known  by  the 
11,1 " 1 j - "l  Guernsey;  beginning  at  the  eeiiter  of  the  fourth  rair-r 
on  the  hue  between  the  lonrtl,  and  fifth  tier  ot  townships  m 
said  range.  ,ol  the  I’nited  States  Military  lands  e thence  east 
said  line,  to  the  we-tern  boundary  of  the  seventh  ran.'e  ; 
thence  south  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  county  of  Tusca- 
rawas . the, ice  east  through  the  center  of  the  eleventh  town- 
ship, of  the  seventh  range  , of  Congress  Lands)  to  the  line  be- 
tween the  sixth  mid  seventh  ranges;  thence  south  with  said 

me.  to  the  northern  honndary  ot  the  of  Wa-liim-Ton 

hence  west  with  the  said  boundary,  through  the  center  of  (he 
fifth  township,  of  the  seventh  range,  to  the  western  line  of  said 
sexenth  range  . theme  north,  to  the  center  of  the  sixth  town- 
s np  of  the  eighth  range;  thence  west,  with  the  northern  boiind- 
‘ , ' 0 ' ' ashingto"  county.  to  the  line  between  the  tenth  and 

elexenth  ranges;  them-e  north  will,  the  said  line,  to  the  south- 
mu  houndarv  ot  the  I nited  States  Military  Lai ids  ; thence  west 
• 1 1|.11  s:l1;1  ll,R>-  llu"  Sl|uih-xvest  eomerof  the  h'rst  township 

n the  tourth  range:  theme  north,  to  the  north-west  corner  of 

hr  third  township  ot  the  I ah  range  ; thence  oast  m the  cen- 

■ ■s' ' ,0/’n't  ! ''U'm'v:  theme  north,  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

y.  ..  Unit  from  and  alter  the  first  ,fay  of  March ‘next  the 

. .ltd  countx  ot  Guernsey  shall  no  vested  will,  all  the  privileges 
and  iinmiiiiilics  of  a separate  and  distinct  county.  " 

N I»T  1:  X or  MONRO,:  CO,  NTY,  ORi ; X NT/ 1.1 ' JANI'ARY  is,-:. 

)01""  sunnier  v.iliii....  11,  1 


ot  (.Iiernsev;  I lienee  run  uiim-  s„u  l.'wit  I,  ’..m  ' ,K  -v 

,'':1  1 ' V1  '"MS  INC  in,-,,,,  n,-.s. 
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Htstory  op  Belmont  and  Jefferson  Coontter. 


enrlvTrlvoi  1)0  transmission  from  age  to  ago  of  the  details  of 
ieetnro  ’ Pyimi*-ive  an(l  laborious  effort  anticipates  con- 
i ’ P,'Tnt8  t,onlrasts  an<l  stimulates  emulation.  Local  his- 
w>ry  traces  human  progress  and  natural  changes. 

Among  its  first  settlers  within  the  present  limits  of  Belmont 
count}’  was  Captain  Robert  Kirkwood,  of  revolutionary  memory. 
*lo  had  been  a captain  in  the  only  regiment  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware was  able  to  furnish  in  that  war.  At  the  defeat  oft  'amden, 
this  regiment  was  reduced  to  a single  company.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible,  under  the  rules,  for  Kirkwood  to  be  promoted  ; 
and  he  was  under  the  mortification  of  beholding  inferior  officers 
in  the  regiments  of  other  States,  promoted  ovc,  him,  while  he, 
with  all  his  merit,  was  compelled  to  remain  a ca,  tain,  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  small  force  Delaware  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain in  the  service.  He  fought  with  distinguished  galantry 
through  the  war,  and  was  in  the  bloody  battles  of  Camden,  lloi- 
kirks,  Eutaw  and  Ninety-six. 


INDIAN  ATTACK  ON  KIRKWOOD’S  CABIN. 

In  the  year  1789,  he  settled  at  Kirkwood,  in  what  is  now 
Pease  township,  built  a cabin  and  began  to  open  up  a farm.  A 
block-house  was  commenced  in  1790,  but  not  finished.  Some- 
time in  the  spring  of  1791,  at  night,  about  two  hours  before  day, 
his  cabin  was  attacked  by  a gang  of  Indians.  Fortunately  for 
the  Captain  and  his  family,  a party  of  soldiers  were  staying  with 
him  for  the  night.  The  Indians  began  toattack  by  setting  fire  to 
the  roof  of  the  cabin,  which  was  in  full  blaze  when  discovered 
by  them  (the  whites).  “Captain  K.  and  his  men  commenced 
pushing  off  the  roof,  the  indians  at  the  same  time  firing  upon 
them,  from  under  cover  of  the  block-house.  Captain  Biggs,  on 
the  first  alarm,  ran  down  the  ladder  into  the  room  below,  to  get 
his  rifle,  when  a ball  entered  a window  and  wounded  him  in  the 
wrist.  Soon  the  indians  had  surrounded  the  house,  and  attempt- 
ed to  break  in  the  door  with  their  tomahawks.  Those  within 
braced  it  with  puncheons  from  the  floor.  In  the  panic  of  the 
moment,  several  of  the  men  wished  to  escape  from  the  cabin, 
but  Captain  K.  silenced  them  with  the  threat  of  taking  the  life  of 
the  first  man  who  mado  the  attempt,  asserting  that  the  Indians 
would  tomahawk  them  as  fast  as  they  left  The  people  of 
Wheeling,  one  mile  distant,  hearingthe  noise  of  the  attack,  fired 
a swivel,  to  encourage  the  defenders,  although  fearful  of  coming 
to  the  rescue.  This  enraged  the  Indians  the  more;  they  sent 
forth  terific  yells,  and  brought  brush,  piled  it  around  the  cabin, 
and  set  it  on  fire.  Those  within,  in  a measure  smothered  the 
flames,  first  with  the  water  and  milk  in  the  house,  and  then 
with  damp  earth,  from  the  door  of  the  cabin.  The  fight  was 
kept  up  about  two  hours,  until  dawn,  when  the  Indians  retreated. 
Had  they  attacked  earlier,  success  would  have  resulted.  Tho 
loss  of  the  Indians,  or  their  number,  was  unknown,  only  one 
was  seen.  He  was  in  the  act  of  climbing  up  the  corner  of  the 
cabin,  when  he  was  discovered,  let  go  his  hold  and  fell.  Seven 
of  those  within  were  wounded,  and  one,  a Mr.  Walker,  mortally. 
He  was  a brave  man.  As  he  lay  disabled  and  helpless,  on  his 
back,  on  the  earth,  he  called  out  to  the  Indians  in  a taunting 
manner.  He  died  in  a few  hours,  and  was  buried  tho  next  day, 
at  Wheeling,  with  military  honors.  A party  of  men,  under 
General  Benjamin  Biggs,  of  West  Liberty,  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians,  but  without  success.  A niece  of  Captain  Kirkwood, 
during  the  attack,  was  on  a visit  about  twenty  miles  distant,  on 
Buffalo  creek.  In  the  night,  she  dreamed  that  the  cabin  was 
attacked  and  heard  the  guns.  So  strong  an  impression  did  it 
make,  that  she  arose  and  rode  down  with  all  her  speed  to 
Whoeling,  where  she  arrived  two  hours  after  sunrise. 

After  this  affair,  Captain  Kirkwood  moved  with  his  family  to 
Newark,  Delaware.  On  his  route,  he  met  with  some  of  St. 
Clair’s  troops,  then  on  their  way  to  Cincinnati.  Exasperated 
at  the  Indians,  for  their  attack  upon  his  house,  ho  accepted  the 
command  of  a company  of  Delaware  troops,  was  with  them  at 
the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  in  the  November  following,  where  he  fell, 
in  a brave  attempt  to  repel  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and 
thus  closed  a career  as  honorable  as  it  was  unrewarded. 

In  1806,  his  son  Joseph  returned  to  Belmont  county,  from 
Delaware,  and  settled  on  the  land  entered  by  his  father.  Here 
he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  married  just  before  leav- 
ing his  home,  to  Miss  Margaret  Gillaspie,  and  they  traveled  the 
whole  distance  to  their  western  land  on  horseback.  The  road 
in  many  places  was  so  narrow  that  they  were  obliged  to  travel 
single  file.  There  were  a few  Indians  remaining  about  tho 
country  then,  but  beingsomowhat civilized,  wero  harmless.  His 
father  owned  two  sections  up  toward  Steubcnvillo,  a part  of 
which  land  bis  (Joseph's)  sister  settled  on,  » 


There  wore  other  premature  settlements  made  along  the  west- 
orn  banks  of  the  Ohio  river  above  Bridgeport  and  about  where 
Martin’s  Ferry  is  located  and  on  still  further  up.  These  settle, 
ments  took  place  quite  early,  and  it  is  thought  many  of  them 
antedate  that  of  Kirkwood's.  Tho  government  removed  some 
of  the  settlers  and  partially  broke  up  the  settlement,  forbidding 
them  to  locate  on  this  side  of  the  rivor.  But  notwithstanding 
the  complainings  of  the  I ndian  tribes  to  the  government,  or  the  • 
government's  forbiddanee,  hunters  and  emigrants  slipped  aeims 
squatted  and  liegnn  making  improvements. 

Perhaps  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  about  the 
year  1793,  at  Billie's  Bottom.  Dillie’s  Fort  was  erected  at  the 
same  place  in  thesamo  year,  for  the  protection  of  settlers.  Along 
about  1791  a short  distance  below  this  fort,  an  old  man  named 
Tate  was  shot  down  by  tho  Indians,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
as  he  was  opening  his  door.  His  daughter-in-law  and  grandson 
pulled  him  in  and  bnrrcd  the  door.  The  Indians  endeavoring 
to  force  it  open,  were  kept  out  for  some  time  by  the  exertions  of 
tho  boy  and  woman.  They  at  length  fired  through  and  wound 
od  the  liny.  The  woman  was  shot  from  the  outside  as  she  en- 
deavored to  escape  up  the  chimney,  and  fell  into  tho  firo.  The 
boy,  who  had  hid  behind  some  barrels,  ran  and  pulled  her  out, 
and  returned  again  to  his  hiding  place.  The  Indians  now  effect- 
ed an  entrance,  killed  a girl  as  they  came  in.  and  scalped  the 
threo  they  had  shot.  They  then  went  out  behind  that  side  of 
the  house  from  the  lort.  Tho  boy,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  mouth,  embraced  the  opportunity,  and  escaped  to  the  fort 
Tho  Indians,  twelve  or  thirteen  in  numbor,  wont  off  unmolested, 
although  the  men  in  the  flirt  had  witnessed  the  transaction  and 
had  sufficient  force  to  engage  with  them. 

The  next  settlement  in  order  of  time,  was  mado  in  now  Cole- 
rain  township,  near  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant.  Tho  settlers 
were  almost  exclusively  “Friends.''  who  emigrated  from  the  slate 
of  North  Carolina.  1'hoy  called  their  settlement  “Concord," 
which  name  it  still  retains. 

This  settlement  was  begun  in  the  year  1795  or  ’96.  Two  of 
the  pioneer  boys  of  this  settlement,  when  men,  became  quite 
prominent  in  the  literary  field.  Horton  J.  Howard  as  editor,  lor 
many  years  of  the  Belmont  Chronicle,  and  John  S.  Williams  as 
editor  of  the  American  Pioneer , a very  valuable  periodical.  11c 
came  with  his  mother  from  North  Carolina,  (his  father  having 
died  in  1799)  in  1800  and  settled  in  “Concord,”  where  four  or 
five  years  previously,  five  or  six  persons  had  squatted  audmadc 
small  improvements.  The  Friends,  chiefly  from  Carolina,  had 
taken  the  land  at  a clear  sweep.  Somo  of  Williams  accounts  of 
pioneer  life  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

It  appears  that  the  settlements  first  mado  by  tho  pioneers  were 
along  the  different  streams.  Amongst  tho  earl iost  settlers  we 
find  the  names  as  follows  : 

ON  OLKN’S  RUN. 

James  Alexander,  Peter  Aloxandor,  John  Alexander,  Robert 
Alexander,  James  Alexander,  George  Broean,  James , hglcson, 
Horton  Howard,  A Icxander  Madge,  John  McCano,  John  Nixon, 
Mrs.  Williams. 

ON  WHEELING  CREEK. 


William  Boggs,  Alexander  Boggs,  William  Boll,  Jacob  Cole- 
man, John  Dover,  Jonathan  Ellis,  Richard  Hardest},  ail!*C  „ 
ris,  Isaac  Hoggo,  James  Johnston,  Jacob  Lowery,  anl  _ 
Peek,  Hugh  McCoy,  Arch.  McElroy,  James  McCoy,  David 
William  Vance.  William  Woods,  John  Winters. 


ON  < APTINA  CREEK.' 

Hugh  Bryson,  llorvcy  Hoffman,  John  Williams. 

ON  TIIE  OHIO  RIVER. 

John  Dillis,  Samuel  Dillis,  David  Dougias,  RichardE^erton- 
obort  Griffin,  Samuel  Gregg,  Henry  Hanna  i,  . james 

’,  David  Lockwood,  Benj.  Lockwood,  Aiwa  ° McAlister, 

eMillon,  William  Mulvano,  John  M.tche I.  William 

icliard  McKibbon,  Joseph  Moore,  Daniel  Me  Elbe 
orman,  Martin  Shay,  James  Smith.  ____ — 

Thls  wU  th«  prnni»ifi> 

"The  name  of  this  atream  1"  properly  pronounced  * iloruiuent*  U i»  »l*lM  ^ 

>n  Kiven  it  by  the  Indians,  and  from  lltia  in  many  »f  ‘ mienllon  that  the  teller 

-na.  When  the  present  orth,*raphy  was  nrst  giTen  tt  (!wenU  WaaliiasW"  >" 

” should  roeoirc  the  short  sound.  The  stream  ta  re  cr”*  he  Mys  it  is  r*1  ^ *’*  '”*' 

, journal  of  1770,  given  elsewhere  in  Hite  work,  " w ■ • |he  mK.rty  to  <"rr^.nJ 
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ON  MfMACHON'S  CREEK. 

Folly  Ault,  Jas.  Bryan,  Isaac  C'owgil,  Goldsmith  Chandler, 
Josiah  Dilion,  Andrew  Dixon,  John  Edwards,  John  Foulks, 
Joshua  llatchor,  Abraham  Cash,  Henry  Lingo,  David  Williams, 
Elijah  Marion,  James  Kirk,  James  Newel,  John  Parsons,  Joseph 
Parish,  John  Purdie,  Robert  Russell,  Caleb  Russell,  James  Rob- 
ison, Peter  Sunderland,  Allen  Stewart,  Thomas  Tipton,  James 
Woods,  Samuel  Worly. 

ON  SHOUT  CREEK. 

David  Barr,  Francis  Bowen,  Michael  Carrol. 

ON  STILLWATER. 

Nicholas  Gasaway,  James  Nowels. 

From  tho  most  reliable  information  obtained  on  the  subject, 
it  appears  that  at  tho  Concord  settlement  resided  the  first  negro 
ever  permanently  located  in  Belmont  county,  it  was  a woman 
called  Jonny,  who  had  been  a slave  to  John  S.  AVilliams'  father, 
but  manumitted,  and  after  the  family  had  moved  to  Belmont 
county,  she  followed,  and  lived  with  them  until  her  death  in 
1803  or  '4,  dying  at  the  great  age  of  a hundred  years. 

BATTLE  OF  CAPTINA. 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  quite  a bloody  battle  took  place  in  Bel- 
mont count}-,  in  tho  valley  of  Cantina  creek,  at  tho  mouth  of 
what  is  now  called  Covo  run.  The  Indians  numbered  thirty 
warriors,  commanded  by  Charley  Wilky,  a chiof  of  tho  Shawa- 
nese.  The  whites  amounted  to  only  Iburteon  men,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Abram  Enochs.  Tho  following  description 
of  tho  battle  is  in  the  words  of  Martin  Baker,  late  of  Monroe 
county,  deceasod,  who  was  then  a little  boy  at  Fort  Baker,  on 
tho  Virginia  side  of  the  river.  The  youngest  man  among  the 
whites  was  Duncan  McArthur,  afterwards  Governor  of  Ohio, 
being  elected  in  1830  and  serving  two  years. 

“One  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Captina,  on  tho  Virginia  side, 
was  Baker's  Fort,  so  namod  from  my  father.  One  morning  in 
May,  1794,  four  men  were  sent  over,  according  to  the  custom,  to 
tho  Ohio  side  to  reconnoitre.  Thoy  were  Adam  Miller.  John 
Daniels,  Isaac  McCowan  and  John  Shoptaw.  Miller  and  Dan- 
iels took  up  stream,  and  the  othor  two  down.  The  upper 
scouts  were  soon  attacked  by  Indians,  and  Miller  killed,  Daniels 
ran  up  Captina  about  three  miles,  but  being  weak  from  the  loss 
of  blood  issuing  from  a wound  in  his  arm,  was  taken  prisoner, 
carried  into  captivity  and  subsequently  released  at  the  treaty  of 
Greenville.  Tho  lower  scouts  having  discovered  signs  of  the 
Indians,  Shoptaw  swam  accross  tho  Ohio  and  escaped;  but  Me 
Cowen,  goiDg  up  towards  tho  canoe,  was  shot  by  Indians  in  am- 
bush. Upon  this  ho  ran  down  to  tho  bank,  sprang  into  tho 
water;  pursued  by  the  enemy,  who  overtook  and  scalped  him. 
Tho  firing  being  hoard  at  tho  Fort  thoy  beat  up  for  volunteers. 
There  were  about  fifty  men  in  tho  Fort.  There  was  great  re- 
luctance among  them  to  volunteer.  My  sister  said  she  would 
not  be  a coward.  This  aroused  the  prido  of  my  brother,  John 
Baker,  who  before  had  determined  not  to  go.  lie  joined  the 
others,  fourteen  in  number,  including  £37-. i»iB  jVbriiln  EuochnT~ 
Thoy  soon  crossed  tho  , and  wont up  Captina  a distance  of 
a mile  and  a half,  following  tho  Indian  trail.  The  Indians  had 
come  back  on  their  trails  and  were  in  ambush  on  the  hillside 
awaiting  thoir  approach,  when  sufficiently  near  they  fired  on 
our  jieople,  but  boing  on  an  elovatod  position,  their  balls 
passed  harmless  over  them.  Tho  whites  then  treed.  Some 
of  tho  Indians  came  up  behind  and  shot  Capt  Enochs  and  Mr. 
Hoffman.  Our  people  soon  retreated,  and  the  Indians  pursued 
but  a short  distance.  On  their  retreat  my  brother  was  shot  in 
the  hip.  Determined  to  soli  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible,  he 
drew  to  one  side  and  secreted  himself  in  a hollow,  with  a rock 
at  his  back  offering  no  chance  for  the  enemy  to  approach  but  in 
front.  Shortly  afterwards  two  guns  were  heard  in  quick  suc- 
cession ; doubtless  one  of  them  was  fired  by  my  brothor,  and  from 
tho  signs  afterwards  it  was  supposed  he  had  killed  an  Indian. 
Tho  next  day  tho  men  returned  and  visited  tho  spot.  Enochs, 
Hoffman  and  my  brother  were  found  dead  and  scalped.  Enochs' 
bowels  wore  torn  out.  and  his  eyes  and  those  of  Hoffman  screwed 
out  with  a wiping  stick.  The  dead  were  wrapped  in  white 
hickory  bark,  brought  over  to  the  Virginia  side  and  buried  in 
their  bark  coffins.  Seven  skeletons  of  their  slain  were  found 
long  after  secreted  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.” 

After  tho  death  of  Captain  Enochs,  McArthur  was  chosen  to 
command,  and  he  conducted  the  battle  and  retreat  with  marked 


ability.  Indians  were  the  worsted  party  having  lost  at  least 
half  their  number  in  killed  and  wounded. 

KILLING  OF  SIX  MEN  BY  THE  INDIANS— MCARTHUR'S  ESCAPE  FROM  A VOL- 
LEY OF  BULLETS. 

In  about  1795,  Lieutenant  Duncan  McArthur  and  a posse  of 
men,  numbering  in  all  a dozen,  wero  stationed  at  tho  block-house 
on  tho  land  of  Robert  Kirkwood,  near  Indian  Wheeling  creek. 
One  morning  they  noticed  a young  Indian  dodging  along  not 
far  from  the  fort  behind  tho  trees,  lie  had  been  sent  by  a body 
of  Indians  who  had  ambused  about  three  miles  below,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  to  decoy  the  soldiers  from  thoir  tort. 
As  soon  as  ho  was  discovered,  Lieut.  McArthur  and  his  men 
started  out  to  catch  him.  They  followed  him  as  he  ran  down 
the  river  about  three  miles,  to  where  tho  Indians  had  secreted 
themselves.  As  they  reached  a certain  point  fifteen  of  tho  red- 
skins immediately  fired  into  their  company  killing  six  men  in- 
stantly. So  unexpected  was  the  attack  that  the  remaining  six 
were  completely  bewildered  and  freightened,  turned  and  re- 
treated, McArthur  behind.  As  he  turned  his  head  to  take  in 
the  situation,  his  foot  caught  a grapevine  and  he  was  sent  sprawl- 
ing on  his  face.  As  he  tell  to  the  ground  the  Indians  fired  a 
volly  of  bullets  at  him,  fortunately,  however  notone  touched 
him.  The  limbs  and  leaves  dropped  all  around  him.  He  re- 
gained his  feet  in  an  instant  and  started  at  full  speed,  following 
the  course  of  his  men.  He  was  a large,  muscular  man,  and  very 
athletic  and  nimble.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  the  savages, 
but  being  so  swift  on  foot  they  soon  gave  up  tho  chase.  Tho 
party  regained  the  fort  in  safety.  In  tho  afternoon  of  that  day 
thoy  returned  to  the  spot  in  stronger  numbers  and  buried  their 
dead  undisturbed, 

Tho  above  was  obtained  from  from  Gen.  Wier,  who  received 
the  story  from  tho  lips  of  McArthur  many  years  ago.  The 
General  said  that  when  McArthur  related  it  to  him,  he  laughed 
as  he  romombered,  “that  it  was  that  grapevine  that  made  him 
Governor  of  Ohio.” 

ERECTION  OF  BELMONT  COUNTY-NAME  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

On  tho  7th  day  of  November,  1801,  as  already  stated.  Bel- 
mont county  was  orected.  Being  at  this  time  under  the  terri- 
torial government,  it  was  creatod  by  proclamation  of  tho  pre- 
siding governor,  Arthur  St.  Clair.  It  was  tho  last  county  es- 
tablished under  the  territory.  Its  nanio  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  two  French  words, — belle  and  monte, — signifying  beauti- 
ful mountain — a name  very  appropriate  and  descriptive  of  the 
general  surface  of  tho  country,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  with 
which  the  county  is  so  finely  diversified. 

The  county  contains  an  area  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles,  or  about  337,500  acres.  It  is  watered  by  three  principal 
streams,  as  follows:  Captina,  Wheeling,  and  McMahon's  crocks. 
These  streams  have  each  their  origin  in  tho  western  part  ot  the 
county,  and  run  parallel  with  each  other  east,  at  pretty  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  until  they  reach  the  Ohio  river. 
Other  smaller  streams  have  thoir  outlet  in  the  Ohio  river  ; and 
a branch  of  Stillwater,  heading  in  tho  northwestern  part  of  the 
county,  runs  northwest  until  it  empties  into  the  Tuscarawas 
--  fixer. 

BcInioTit  “-regarded  as  being  one  amongst  the  earliest  settled 
counties  in  the  _ 

The  following  is  the  scc^7?1^^,|-)*r^n.uUs^n£^v  Governor 
St.  Clair  on  account  of  an  error  having  occur  redin’ 
one  in  tho  boundary  of  Belmont: 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Territory  of  tiie  United  States  1 By  Arthur  St 

Northwest  of  the  Ohio.  j ss’  Clair,  Governor 

of  the  lerntory  of  the  U nited  States  Northwest  of  tho  Ohio  • 

Whereas,  in  my  proclamation  erecting  tho  county  of  Bolmont 
bearing  date  the  7th  day  of  September  last,  a mistake,  to-wit 
tho  word  north  instead  of  west  in  the  description  of  one  of  the 
boundaries,  crept  into  the  press-copy.  To  rectify  the  same  and 
remove  all  doubts  about  the  boundaries  of  the  said  county  of 
Belmont,  I have  issued  this  my  present  proclamation  hereby  do- 
daring  that  the  lines  of  boundary  of  tho  said  county  of  Belmont 

shall  begin  (as in  tho  aforesaid  proclamation  is  declared)  on 

the  Ohio  River  to  the  middle  of  tho  fourth  township  of  tho  second 
range  of  townships  in  the  sevon  ranges,  and  running  with  tho 
line  between  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  said  township 
counting  from  the  township  line,  but  which  are  numlierod  six- 
teen and  seventeen  upon  tho  map,  produced  west  to  tho  western 
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Ule  south  to  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  south-east  eoriu-r  of  Mariet 
a township  in  Washington  countv:  thence  up  said  river  I, 
the  place  of  be-inmng.  The  present  counties  of  Jefferson 
Columbiana,  ( am, II.  Tuscarawas.  Harrison,  (iuernsev.  Bcl- 
mont.  Noble.  Monroe,  and  Washington  are  in  wind,-  or  in  part 
within  the  .wren  nnn/rs  ol  Congress  lands. 

I lie  lands  embraced  within  the  present  limits  of  Belmont 
county  were  surveyed  at  the  times  and  by  different  survevors 
from  the  several  states  as  indicated  in  the  subjoined  table  : ’ 
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The  first  land  sales  of  the  "First  Seven  Ranges”  hv  the  gov- 
ernment occurred  in  New  Vork.  in  1787-11.  in  which,  portions  of 
the  territory  were  sold  by  townships,  and  lotsor  sections.  These 
sales  are  known  as  the  •■Coffee  House  Sales.’'  The  ainoiop  ot 
sales  aggregated  872.1)74.  in  I7!>0‘  sales  were  also  „uide  in  the 
same  manner  at  Philadelphia  and  J’iltsl^jvh.  Tlie  amount  dis- 
posed of  in  the  forno'!'  , ,!y  amounted  to  So,  120  and  in  the  latter, 
to  S ld.-ldli  AO  further  sales  did  the  United  States  Government 
.’2ukir  until  the  Land  Office  was  opened  at  Steubenville.  July  1st. 
by  the  aet  of  .May  JO,  fsoo.  At  the  same  time  Land  ( llliees  were 
established  at  Marietta.  Cincinnati  and  Chillicothe.  A portion 
of  the  land  was  located  under  United  States  Military  Land  War- 
rants. 

rniMiT/vr;  ,rt  . stick. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  territorial  government  of  Ohio  was 
vested  in  the  justice*  of  the  peace,  in  General  Quarter  Sessions 
of  the  peace,  composed  ot  all  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
ty. and  in  a territorial  circuit  court.  After  she  became  a State 
in  lSO’J.  the  jurisdiction  ot  justices  of  the  peace  was  restrained 
almost  to  its  present  limits,  and  in  the  year  1804  the  General 
Quarter  Sessions  ot  the  peace  was  abolished  and  their  power  dis- 
tributed to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  County  Commis- 
sioners. So  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  present  judicial  system 
of  Ohio,  with  only  trivial  changes,  began  in  the  year  1804. 


Burin-  the  existence  of  the  territorial  government  there  w, 
l'en.1  el|t|a,'y  *.vst,.in  m Ohio,  nor  was  there  any  such  , v 
unt.l  the  year  1 8 1 : { . livery  crime  therefore  comUS  IT 
limits  ot  Ohio  less  than  murder  t,t  common  law  before  that  voar 
'\as  punished  by  the  infliction  of  some  corporal  chustismm.m' 
Hence,  whipping  posts,  pillories  and  brandings,  were  in  f„  " 
eration  t he  Mate  of  Ohio  for  a nnrn her  of  years  1 °M 

•mi.  fiti.Mirm;  skat  or  ,tt  -to 

In  accordance  with  the  proclamation  the  seat  of  iiisfiw. 
h.\e<l  at  I ultney,  which  was  laid  out  by  Mr  Ibmiel  MeFll  >n  * ' 
the  22,1  ot  A illMl't.  1 7 ! I : * . a few  miles  below  Jhe  " °f 

the  city  Of  Leila. re,  and  now  known  as  t he  ■ I'ultnev  Bottoms" 

,o  .Vy,lai  I'i  I"’  l°'V"  OUl  'Vitl,in  "lo  I'Ui-so-nt  limits  of  ,|lt. 
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11  > TO  Tin:  , OS' I lit  I |,»N  A I. , „N  v |:n  T 1 * tS. 

On  the  doth  day  of  April.  1Si»2,  Congress  nassed  -m  net 

Jplf’!;"  Vi1'!  |°f  ;l",M,Vl‘"t;""  “•  a State  Go,,  stkuth.nfor 

hat  put  -0  'be  then  - north-west  territory  lying  between  lake 
Lneand  the  Ooi  o r.v.r  and  Fas,  „t  a meridian  line  drawn  ,|U! 

1,1  'll('  mouth  Ol  the  Cleat  .Miami  river  ami  I; 

east  wardly  to  IVu  ns  v I van  ia  «G,„Jin- 

I -.  that  convention  James  Caldwell  and  Llijah  Woods  were 

> U ",l"  * f 1 1 '.V  were  convened  at  Chillicothe 

I.  ’SS  < onnt \ . on  the  1st  day  ol  November.  Is 02.  completed  the 
u,n  k|belore  them  and  adjourned  on  the  2!>th  day  „|  the  same 

I H!''l  Uo\|>s  Til  Ml  l:  <'«>N  hi  Tins. 

At  the  time  Belmont  county  was  organize, | there  were  no 
loads  except  bridle  paths  which  were  marked  by  blazing  on 
;;s  1 "A  'j1  cabin  to  ealun  and  from  settlement  toset- 

t-e  to  V w , ‘ U‘IV  '"•'d  ktid  out  from  Fi.ltuev  vil- 

Mart  i ‘ M.'  SL  Blairsyillei  and  also  one'from 

■on's  aUl'il."3’  :l  su  <"<lled  road  from  Feler  Hender- 

. . lM  , * 1 on'.v-  "ear  the  month  of  Short  creek.  Prior 

to  tins,  however,  there  was  what  was  then  known  as  Zane’s  trail 

al"1  1 1 "ad  on  the  south,  lea, lit,-  through 

i"""'y  '«•  s'"ithton  to  a small  settlement  a short  dis- 

lain,'  .south  ol  \\  ashi n-l„n.  Guernsev  eountv.  The  verv  name 

lain  i'"*i r ";U  IS|  r"l,,k,|.,t  1,1  l,i,,"0,  r ""'"lories,  bringing  to  our 
fat,, a innumerable  stones  of  hair  breadth  escapes  ami  wearv 

.M'nH'.vmys.  The  traveler  in  that  e.arlv  dav  !vas  " 
danger  lroi"  the  t reach, -rous  and  vengeful  IGd  man  vho’am. 

"r;;;1  ',;,ar  "s  v!“'k,  !:,r  ,l";  <»•  ">-■ ».o«  ignoble 

V Hisi  of -old  When  the  stalwart 

rca  I 7"1  ““j  0,1  w!|,is  ol'  I'i'oil  tieUy  passed  along  this 

, y ! ;•  I"** the,apu,  ioussa,|,lle-hags. 

i ha  h contained  his  specie,  which  he  carried  to  exchange  for  a 
slemlei  store  ol  the  commodities  and  luxuries  ol  the  past,  be  was 

tkelv  at  most  anv  cut  to  he  attacked  by  the  Indian  or  the 

maraiKUT. 

j Zanes  road  trail  continued  f,,r  many  years  to  he  the  only 
j ,!",‘»'fr|'bi>v  by  which  the  inhabitants  ot  this  region  could  -o 
,r:l't  °r.  'vvst-  ■S|’  '-""siderahle  did  the  travel  become  in 
"';,7  ? ’L'1*  " 'v:'s  almost  to  the  depth  of  a 

nurse.  I lie  government  k the  mat  ter  in  band  and 

employed  /an, to  make  a praet t.-abTe  Mag  . road  through  from 
hi.  in- to  I In  1 1 ieot  lie.  Mr.  Z.  receive,!  as  ti  recompense  for 
(lie  opeiuiigr  of  tin-  road,  which  went  through  St.  Ciuirsville  a 
grunt  of  three  sections  o!  land  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
l ' 1 L " " olK*  sect io i*  lie  founded  Zanesville:  on  another  New 

.am.istei.  and  the  third  was  part  ot  the  ricli  hot  toms  on  tie 
muk  of  t he  Scioto  opposite  to  Gin  1 1 ieot  he.  A good  many  at  that 
tine,  so  it  is  said.  thougliL  he  (Zanc)  made  a intieli  better  thing 
Ota  ,d  his  contract  than  he  did  the  road.  It  is  claimed  tradition- 
*i  y ; (hat  \\  non  llit*  roa*i  was  Hnislu**!  he  took  a wa^on  througli 
0 P"ni'  bad  completed  the  contract  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  of  difficulty  he  made  the  trip. 

< ftlier  roads  for  mtitiy  years  later  were  in  nearly  if  not  entire- 
•'  * b*‘  Ntime  eon, lit  ion.  At  present  Belmont  county  etui  boast  of 
excellent  ones,  having  a hundred  miles  of  pike  road.  What  an 
improvement  on  its  first  roads. 

iton ta  n j I 'tKs  \ n n ukminis  kncks. 

-V  tew  \ ears  alter  a settlement  had  been  attempted  by  Uobcrt 
Kirk  wood  an, I ! others,  other  pioneers  ventured  across  the  Ohio 
with  a determination  to  tomahawk  their  way  through.  It  was 
a pet ilous  unilcrtaking.  but  tlie  early  pioneers  were  men  who 
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knew  no  cowardice.  They  came  in  IVom  Virginia.  Pennsylva- 
nia Maryland,  and  other  portions  ol' the  eastern  country.  The 
journeys* (many,  at  least.)  were  long,  and  full  of  danger.  The 
paths  across  the  mountains  were  rough  and  impracticable. 
Pack-horses  were  the  only  means  of  transportation  ; on  some 
the  pioneers  packed  the  stores  and  rude  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  on  others  the  furniture,  bedding,  and  cooking  uten- 
sils: and  again  on  others  their  wives  and  children.  -‘Horses 
which  carried  small  children  were  each  provided  with  a pack- 
saddle  and  two  large  creels  made  of  hickory  withes  in  the  fash- 
ion of  a crate,  one  over  each  side,  in  which  was  stowed  clothes 
and  bedding.  In  the  centre  of  each  would  be  also  tucked  a 
child  or  two,  the  top  being  well  secured  by  lacing,  so  as  to  keep 
the  youngsters  in  their  places.  The  roads,  frequently,  were 
bareiy  passable  ; sometimes  lying  along  the  brink  of  precipices  : 
frequently  overflown  in  places  by  swollen  streams,  till  of  which 
had  to  be  forded;  horses  slipping,  tailing,  and  carried  awfly, 
both  women  and  children  being  in  great  danger." 

The  creels,  unfortunately,  sometimes  would  break,  and  send 
the  children  rolling  over  the  ground  in  great  confusion.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  mother  and  child  to  be  separated  from 
each  other  for  hours,  whilst  on  a journey  to  their  new  homes  in 
a wild  foiest,  amidst  beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  still  more  dang- 
erous attacks  of  the  barbarous  Red-man.  Here  the  pioneer  se- 
lected his  lot,  and  put  up  a brush  shelter  until  he  could  further 
prepare  a log  cabin.  After  having  provided  a shelter — a house 
built  of  rough  logs,  without  nail,  board,  or  window-pane — they 
immediately  turned  their  attention  to  clearing  a small  spot  of 
ground  to  raise  such  food  as  wTa.s  needed  for  the  support  of  their 
families. 

Their  cabins  contained  little  or  no  furniture;  beds  with  no 
mattresses,  springs,  or  even  bed-cord — the  c-ouch  being  spread 
upon  the  floor  and  sleeping  apartments  made  by  hanging  blank- 
ets. About  the  fire-place  were  found  hooks  and  trammel,  the 
bake-pan  and  the  kettle,  and,  as  homes  varied,  there  were  found 
in  many  a cabin  the  plain  deal  table,  the  flag-bottomed  chairs, 
and  the  easy,  high-backed  rocker.  And  sometimes  chairs  wore 
represented  by  sections  of  a tree  of  required  height.  Upon  the 
shelf  were  spoons  of  pewter,  blue-edged  plates,  cups  and 
saucers,  and  the  black  enrthen  teapot ; and  later,  perchance,  a 
corner  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  a tall  Dutch  clock,  while  in 
another  stood  an  old-fashioned  high-post  and  corded  bedstead, 
covered  with  quilts, — a wonder  of  patchwork  ingenuity  and 
laborious  sowing.  In  lieu  of  a time-piece,  the  surveyor  may 
have  cut  a noon-mark  upon  the  threshold,  and  in  place  of  the 
bell  to  call  the  chopper  from  the  clearing,  a cheery  call  was 
given. 

The  habits  of  the  pioneers  wore  required  by  their  modo  of 
living,  and  chopping  in  the  clearings  lor  days  alone  without 
loggings,  raisings,  and  other  gatherings  (which  wero  frequent 
then),  it  naturally  produced  a tendency  to  silence.  Rut  they 
soon  made  tho  “wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  they  did 
more  essential  good  in  a few  years  than  many  families  have 
since  dono  in  a quarter  of  a century. 

It  was  a dolight  to  gather  at  some  one  of  tho  number  of  log 
taverns  and  relate  stories  of  the  Revolution  and  tales  of  adven- 
ture. \V  hisky  distilleries  were  built,  and  from  corn  and  rye 
abundant  liquor  was  produced,  which  article  was  used  upon 
all  occasions,  and  often  caused  much  trouble.  Many  were  ruin- 
ed by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  When  a building  was  to 
bo  raised,  or  a field  of  wheat  cut,  the  bottle  or  jug  was  indis- 
pensable. Tho  evil  attracted  attention,  and  has  been  opposed 
till  the  present,  when  the  indulgence  in  liquor  is  generally  held 
disreputable. 

Tho  amusements  and  pastimes  of  settlers  were  of  a physical 
character.  Tho  terms  "side.”  “square."  and  “back  hold"  were 
all  understood  among  them  in  wrestling.  Boxing  and  not  (in- 
frequently fighting  wero  attendants  at  trainings  and  town 
gatherings.  Skillful  marksmanship,  foot-races  and  lilting  or 
shouldering  weights  were  other  exercises.  At  religious  meet- 
ings all  endeavored  to  attend,  old  and  young,  and  the  evidence 
ot  internal  feeling  found  expression  in  voice  and  action,  while 
the  fervid  eloquence  ot  ministers  wrought  the  assemblies  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement.  Prominent  ideas  survive  the  lapse 
of  time  and  the  conversation  of  the  aged  backwocdsman.  refer- 
ring to  tho  pioneer  period  is  of  deer,  wolf,  bear,  of  trapping, 
hunting,  and  fishing:  of  prevalent  sickness,  which  wasoceasioned 
by  different  causes  and  reasons.  Living  in  their  small  log  cab- 
ins. say  12  or  15  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  lfi  feet  long,  with  a 
small  hole  to  serve  as  a window,  and  one  door;  tho  floor  of  split 
logs  or  puncheons  and  the  side  crevices  chinked  with  moss  or 
walls  tilled  in  with  mud.  Largo  families  wero  crowded  together 


in  these  like  so  many  sheep  in  a pen.  Their  living  was  con- 
fined principally  to  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  Several  rears 
of  course  would  pass  before  a sufficient  improvement  could  be 
made  to  let  the  sun  have  its  necessary  influence  and  winds  to 
pass  off  freely.  Under  such  circu  nstanees  where  vegetables 
grow  so  luxuriantly,  their  sudden  decomposition  must  afford 
much  miasma  which  could  not  be  carried  off  by  the  winds  sutli 
cicntly  to  keep  the  air  pure  : so  that  by  day  they  were  exposed 
to  this  unfriendly  air,  and  at  night  confined  to  their  own  effluvia 
iu  those  unventiiafed  cabins.  Add  to  Ibis  the  unreconciled  state 
of  their  minds,  by  coming  so  far  from  their  native  homes  and 
settling  among  strangers,  creating  a degree  of  home-sickness,  as 
it  is  called,  could  not  otherwise  than  have  a sensible  effect  on 
their  diseases.  A ll  these  causes  had  a tendency  to  give  a typhus 
state  to  them.  But  on  the  other  hand  their  strong  anticipations 
and  hope- of  the  beauties  of  their  future  home,  case  and  pros- 
perity lifted  them  up  out  of  depressed  spirits  whilst  in  sickness. 
Also 'telling  stories  of  cutting  roads  and  of  killing  rattlesnakes 
and  various  species  of  venomous  reptiles,  and  relating  incidents 
concerning  their  journeys  to  distant  markets. 

Food  was  the  all-important  subject  with  the  settlers.  Their 
hard  labor  resulted  in  giving  them  keen  appetites  and  much  ac- 
count was  taken  of  the  feasts  and  merry-making,  parties  and 
public  gatherings.  The  quality  was  not  so  much  regarded  as  to 
the  quantity.  Times  were  when  the  providential  appearance 
of  a deer  averted  starvation,  and  the  fortunate  catch  ot  a fish  or 
the  trapping  of  gamo  eked  out  a scanty  subsistence.  Journeys 
of  many  miles  were  made  for  a few  pounds  of  flour.  Rut  at 
such  times  when  there  was  a scarcity  of  food,  it  is  pleasant  to 
record  the  unselfish  actions  of  thoso  who  chanced  to  have  a sur- 
plus of  grain.  The  inhabitants  kindly  shared  their  food  as  long 
as  there  was  anything  left  to  divide. 

In  pioneer,  as  well  as  modern  life,  tho  women  boro  their  full 
share  of  labor  and  often  the  widow,  with  her  children  continued 
the  improvements  which  a deceased  husband  had  begun. 

Rut  what  a great  change  has  boon  wrought  in  throe  quarters 
of  a century.  The  log  cabin  has  been  superseded  by  finer  and 
more  commodious  structures,  in  consonance  with  tho  taste  and 
changed  circumstances  of  the  people.  The  macadenmed  road 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  memorable  and  impracticable  Zane's 
road,  and  other  excellent  roads  occupy  the  routes  pioneers  had 
great  trouble  in  journeying.  The  iron  horse  sweeps  over  tho 
country  with  lightening  speed  and  but  very  few  of  the  early  set- 
tlers are  now  living  to  witness  tho  improvements  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a century  has  made.  Their  day  and  generation  has  passed 
away,  but  to  them  a grateful  people  look  in  kindness  and  their 
memory  will  ever  have  a place  in  their  hearts  as  it  merits  a place 
in  history. 

WII.r.IAMS’  ACCOUNT  OF  PIONKF.l:  LIFE-WESTERN  EMIGRATION  -KAREV 
SETTLERS— T1IE  LOO  CABIN— ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE 
WILDERNESS. 

John  S.  Williams,  who  edited  the  periodical  entitled  tho 
Aiiiericitn  Pioneer,  published  at  Cincinnati  in  I SIT.  wrote  a series 
of  articles  on  tho  knowledge  and  experience  of  pioneer  life, 
which  will  afford  the. reader  of  the  present  day  a vivid  idea  of 
the  subject.  In  the  spring  of  I80ff  ho  came  with  his  mother, 
sister,  and  brother  from  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  to  what  was 
then  Jefferson  county,  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  Wo  make 
the  following  liberal  extracts  from  his  accounts  of  their  journey 
to  the  west  and  their  settlement  and  experience  in  the  wilder- 
ness : 


THE  JOURNEY. 

“Ill  April,  lsoo.  we  sailed  from  Beaulbrt  for  Alexandria,  in 
company  with  seventy  other  emigrants,  large,  and  small,  sav 
twelve  families.  We  had  one  storm  and  was  once  becalmed  in 
Core  sound,  and  had  to  wait  about  two  weeks  at  Curriluc  inlet 
(now  filled  up)  for  a wind  to  take  us  to  sea.  From  thence  to 
Alexandria  we  had  a fine  run,  especially  up  the  l’otomac  bay 
\\  bile  coped  up  iu  the  vessel,  a circumstance  happened  to  me 
that  1 shall  never  forget,  and  was  always  of  use  to  me.  One 
of  the  first  nights  of  the  voyage  1 lost  my  trowsers,  so  that 
when  it  was  time  to  dress  in  the  morning,  my  indispensables 
were  non  est  in  rent  it.  There  were  many  ot  both  sexes  present, 
tor  the  schooner  had  very  little  loading  but  emigrants  The 
mortification,  felt  for  half  an  hour  at  the  accident,  was  ’ nover 
erased  from  my  memory,  and  from  that  time  to  this  I never  un 
dress  without  knowing  precisely  where  my  clothing  is  letl 
During  the  storm  we  were  in,  the  majority  on  board  were  sea- 
sick, and  we  had  rather  a disagreeable  time  among  say  fort}-  „r 
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vSseVuffeHea  NV'Vum;  ",,r  u,e  ,**,Ui.isr  <>t  the 

t\»e  d'tsni-rwnbilHk-  ! r mb)H'uud'  1 '"s  ls  mentioned  as  one  of 

...  *7.  1 ju' 1 so  -ti\ e pounds.  Me  stopped  near  twn 

™s  0,1  wJ\af  1 thi»k  "as  called  (louse  nwk.  in  Virginia,  be 
. e.W0  w«'d  applied  With  a wagon,  to  .toss  the  mountains 
V'we  ot  the  one  we  occupied,  which  belonged  there. 

1 lie  mountain  roads  (.it  roads  they  eouhl  be  ealled.  for  pavk- 
toises  \\ ere  stili  on  them)  were  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
difficult.  eharaeter.  1 have  heard  an  old  mountain  tavern-keeper 
say.  that  although  the  taverns  were  less  than  ten  miles  apart  in 
years  alter  we  eame.  he  has  known  many  emigrant  families  that 
stopped  a night  at  every  tavern  on  the  mountains  . 1 recollect 
hut  few  ot  our  night  stands  distinctly,  say.  I'inah  Besor’s, 
(loose  creek,  Old  Crock's,  near  the  south  branch.  Tomlinson’s. 
Ueesontown,  and  Simpkins'  and  Merritstown.  Our  company 
consisted  of  Joseph  How.  Covina  Mall,  and  Jonas  Small,  with 
their  families. 

■•After  a tedious  journey  we  all  arrived  sate  at  Fredcrh-ktow  n. 
Washingtown  county.  Pal.  where  we  stopped  to  await  the  open- 
ing ot  the  land  office  at  Steubenville.  Ohio  Here  we  found 
Horton  Howard  and  family,  who  had  come  on  the  sea-on  pre- 
vious. Here,  also,  the  children  had  the  whooping  cough  I ho-e 
whom  we  left  at  Alexandria,  came  to  Red-tone  < Md  fort,  ten 
miles  below  Fredericktown.  where  they  sojourned  for  the  same 
purpose:  and  although,  as  we  thought,  untort  .mutely  detained, 
thev  were  the  first  at  their  resting  place.  We  regretted  much 
to  leave  them,  hut  considered  ourselves  tortnuate  in  being  (he 
first  to  start,  but  like  many  circumstances  ot  liie  where  appear- 
ances arc  not  realities,  they  were  fortunate  in  being  left  lor  a 
better  and  more  speedy  conveyance. 

‘ Jonas  Small.  Francis  Mace,  and  several  other  tamd.es  trom 
Redstone,  returned  to  Carolina,  dissatisfied  with  the  lulls  vales 
and  mud  of  the  Northwest,  little  dreaming  ot  the  level  and  open 
prairies  of  this  vallev.  Horton  Howard  and  lamily  started  tir-l 
from  Fredericktown';  Joseph  Dew,  Levina  Hall  and  ourselves 
made  another  start  in  September,  or  early  in  October.  We 
started  in  the  afternoon  and  lay  at  benjamin  1 oven-ends  on 
Fisimot  run  : we  lay  also  at  tl.c  Blue  ball,  near  M a-l.ing bn.  : 
at  Rice's,  on  the  Buffalo  : and  at  \\  arren.*  on  the  Ohm  1 hr-e 

are  all  the  night  stands  I now  recollect  m lilt  v-tiye  miles  W e 
arrived  safe  at  John  Leaf's,  in  what  is  now  called  Concord  set- 
tlement. From  Warren.  Joseph  Dew  and  Mr-  Jail  proceed,., 
up  Little  Short  creek,  and  stopped  near  where  Mount  I leu-ant 
„ow  is  In  what  is  now  called  Concord  settlement  four  oi  by 
vears  previously,  five  or  six  persons  had  s, piattcd  and  made 
'small  improvements.  Tin-  Fnemls.ch.etly  Iron.  < ami,,, a.  nad 
taken  llJ  land  at  a clearsweep.  Mr.  Leal  l.vedon  a tract  bought 
|,V  Horton  Howard,  since  owned  by  Samuel  ott-.  and  s.ib-e- 
onenllv  by  Wm.  Mill  house.  Horton  Howard  had  turned  in  on 
Air.  Leaf,  and  we  turned  in  on  both. 

TIIK  t.OO  I AUIN. 

finny  one  has  an  idea  of  Hie  appearance  of  the  remnant  ot  a 
town  that  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  tire  and  the  houseless 
inhabitants  turned  in  upon  those  who  were  left.  the.  can  bum 
some  idea  of  the  squatters' cabins  that  tall.  It  was  a real  harvest 
tor  them,  howevei,  for  they  received  the  rhino  for  tl.c  privileges 
„ ranted,  and  work  done,  as  well  in  aid  of  the  emigrants  in  gel- 
fin*'’ cabins  up  as  tor  their  improvements.  This  settlement  i- 
in  Belmont  county,  on  (Heim's  run.  about  six  miles  northwest 
of  Wheeling,  and  as  much  northeast  ot  St.  Clairsville, 

‘•Emigrants  poured  in  from  different  posts,  cabins  were  put 
up  in  every  direction,  and  women,  children,  and  goods  tumbled 
into  them.  The  tide  of  emigration  flowed  like  water  through  a 
breach  in  a mill-dam.  Everything  was  bustle  and  contu-ion  and 
all  at  work  that  could  work.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the 
mumps,  and  perhaps  urn  or  two  other  diseases,  prevailed  and 
gave  us  a seasoning.  Our  cabin  had  been  raised,  covered,  part 
of  tiie  cracks  chinked,  and  part  of  the  floor  laid  when  we  moved 
in.  on  Christmas  day.  There  had  not  been  a stick  cut  except  in 
building  the  cabin.  We  had  intended  an  inside  chimney,  for 
we  thought  the  chimney  ought  to  be  in  the  house.  We  bad  a 
log  put  across  the  whole  width  of  the  cabin  for  a mantel,  but 
when  the  door  was  in  we  found  it  so  low  as  not  to  answer,  and 
removed  it.  Here  was  a great  change  for  my  mother  and  sister. 


as  well  as  the  rest,  but  particularly  my  mother.  She  was  raised 
in  the  most  delicate  manner  in  and  near  London,  and  lived  most 
ot  the  time  in  affluence.  and  always  comfortable.  She  was  nm. 
in  the  wilderness,  surrounded  by  wild  beasts,  in  a cabin  with 
about  a halt  a floor,  no  door,  no  ceiling  overhead,  not  even  a tab 
cable  sign  for  a fireplace,  the  light  of  day  and  the  chilling  winds 
til  night  passing  between  every  two  logs  in  the  building  il.<. 
cabin  so  high  trom  the  ground  that  a hear,  wolf  panther,  oraiiv 
animal  less  in  si;.e  than  a cow.  could  enter  without  even  s 
squeeze.  .Nueli  was  our  situation  on  Thursday  and  Thursday 
nighl.  December  2.">th.  1 SOU,  and  which  was  bettered  hut  |>v  verv 
slow  degrees.  We  got  the  rest  of  the  floor  laid  in  a lew  ,lavs 
the  chinking  ol  the  cracks  went  on  slowly,  but  the  daubing  could 
not  proceed  till  the  weather  was  more  suitable,  which  happened 
in  a tew  days,  door- way-  were  sawed  out  and  steps  made  ot  tin. 
logs,  and  the  hack  ol  the  chimney  was  raised  up  to  the  mantel 
hut  the  tunnel  ot  stieksand  elav  was  delayed  until  spring'  * 

• In  building  our  cabin  it  was  set  to  front  the  north  and  south, 
my  brother  using  my  father  s pocket  compass  on  the  occasion. 
We  had  no  idea  of  living  in  a house  that  did  not  stand  square 
with  the  earth  itself.  This  argued  our  ignorance  ol  the  com 
torts  am I conveniences  of  a pioneer  life.  The  position  of  the 
lioii-e.  end  to  the  hill,  necessarily  elevated  the  lower  end,  and 
the  determination  to  have  both  a north  and  south  door  added 
mmli  to  the  airyne-s  of  the  domicil,  particularly  after  the  green 
ash  puncheons  had  shrunk  so  as  to  have  cracks  in  the  floor  and 
doors  from  one  to  two  inel.es  wide.  At  both  the  doors  we  had 
high,  unsteady,  and  sometimes  icy  steps,  made  by  piling  up  the 
logs  cut  out  ol  the  wall.  We  had,  as  the  reader  will  see.  a win- 
dow. it  it  could  he  called  a iriixloir.  when,  perhaps,  it  was  the 
largest  spot  in  the  top.  bottom,  or  sides  of  the  cabin  at  which 
the  wind  emihl  it"/  enter  It  was  by  sawing  out  a log.  placing 
sticks  across,  and  then,  by  pasting  an  old  newspaper  over  the 
hole-,  ami  applying  some  hog’s  lard,  we  had  a kind  ot  glazing 
which  shed  a most  beautiful  and  mellow  light  across  the  cabin 
wlmn  the  sin.  shone  upon  it.  All  other  light  entered  at  the 
doors,  cracks,  and  chimney. 

■•Our  cabin  was  twenty-four  by  eighteen.  The  west  end  was 
occupied  hv  two  beds,  the  centre  of  each  side  by  a door,  and 
here  our.-vmetrv  had  to  stop,  tor  on  the  side  opposite  the  win- 
dow, made  ol  clapboards,  supported  by  pins  driven  into  the 
logs,  were  onr  shelves.  I 'poll  the-e  shelves  u.y  sister  displayed, 
in  ample  order,  a host  of  pewter  plates,  basins,  and  dishes,  ami 
spoons,  scoured  and  bright.  It  was  none  ot  your  new. tangled 
pewter  made  of  lead,  but  the  best  of  London  pewter,  which  our 
tattler  himself  bought  of  Townsend,  the  manufacturer.  These 
were  the  plates  upon  which  you  could  hold  your  meat  so  a-  to 
cut  it  without  -tipping  : i r i , 1 without  dulling  your  knite.  Hut. 
alas  ' the  days  ol  pewter  plates  and  sharp  dinner  knives  have 
p;i--e, I a wav  never  to  return.  To  return  to  our  internal  ar 
rangemciits.  A ladder  of  live  rounds  occupied  the  corner  near 
the  window.  I!v  this,  when  we  got  a floor  above,  we  could  as- 
cend. <)ur  ehimnev  occupied  most  ol  the  ea-l  end;  pots  ami 
kettles  opposite  the  window  under  the  shelves,  a gun  on  hooks 
over  the  north  door,  four  split-bottom  chairs,  three  three-legged 
stools,  and  a small  eight  by  ten  looking-glass  sloped  from  the 
iv; til  over  a large  towel  and  comb-case.  These,  with  a chillis) 
shovel  and  a pair  of  tongs,  made  in  Frederick,  with  one  shank 
straight,  as  the  best  manufacturer  oi  pinches  ami  blood-blisters, 
completed  our  turnilmv,  except  a spinning-wheel  and  such 
things  as  were  necessary  to  work  with.  It  was  absolute!.' 
necessarv  to  have  llili  ' -/<  ;/;/'•'/  Stools,  as  tour  legs  of  ant  tiling 
could  not  all  touch  the  floor  at  the  same  time.  _ 

•■Tlie  completion  of  our  cabin  went  on  slowly.  I he  season 
was  inclement  ; we  were  weak-handed  and  weak-pocketed—  in 
tact.  laborers  were  not  t<>  be  had.  Me  got  one  chi m net  up 
breast  high  as  soon  as  we  could,  and  got  our  eahiuilaube,  as  it-1 
as  the  joists  out-ide.  It  never  was  daubed  on  the  inside,  for  m) 
sister,  who  was  very  nice,  could  not  consent  to  'jive  tight  tux 
to  the  mud.'  My  impression  now  is  that  the  window  "a"  "j’ 
constructed  till  spring,  for  until  the  sticks  and  clay  "ctepu  1 

the  ehiimiev,  we  eouhl  possible  have  no  need  of  a win,.""  • 1 
’ 1 ■ * 1 ’ - the  cabin  trout  tin 


'.Now-  Warreiitou. 


1 lie  flood  of  light  which  always  poured  into  — - . •. 

fireplace  would  have  extinguished  our  window,  und  ll'ni  el^ 
as  useless  as  the  moon  at  noonday.  Me  got  a flout  an  < 
head  as  soon  as  possible,  perhaps  in  a month  . hut  " 1111  ^ 

laid,  the  reader  can  readily  conceive  ol  its  impel vi.wusnt-  ^ 
wind  or  "eat her.  when  we  mention  that  it  "as  au  - ^ 

clapboards  split  from  a red  oak.  That  tree  gre"  m ^ "l;u. 

and  so  twisting  that  each  board  laid  on  two  diagoiiu  . pj 
corners,  ami  a eat  might  have  shook  every  boat*  0,1  1 
ing. 
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“It  may  bo  well  to  inform  the  unlearned  reader  that  clap- 
boards are  such  lumber  as  pioneers  split  with  a frow,  and  rc- 
serablo  barrel  staves  beforo  they  are  shaved,  but  are  split  longer, 
wider,  and  thinner;  of  such  our  roof  and  ceiling  were  composed. 
Puncheons  wore  planks  made  by  splitting  logs  to  about  two 
and  a half  or  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  hewing  them  on  one 
or  both  sides  with  the  broad-axe.  Of  such  our  floor,  doors, 
tables,  and  stools  were  manufactured.  The  eave-bearers  are 
those  end  logs  which  project  over  to  receive  the  butting  poles, 
against  which  the  lower  tier  of  the  clapboards  rest  in  forming 
tbe  roof.  The  trapping  is  the  roof  timbers,  composing  the  gable 
end  and  the  ribs,  boing  those  logs  upon  which  the  clapboards 
lie.  The  trap  logs  are  those  of  unequal  length  above  the  eave- 
bearors,  which  form  the  gable  ends,  and  upon  which  the  ribs 
rest.  The  weight  poles  are  those  small  logs  laid  on  tho  roof, 
which  weigh  down  the  course  of  clapboards  on  which  they  lie, 
and  against  which  the  next  course  above  is  placed.  The  knees 
are  pieces  of  heart  timber  placed  above  the  butting  poles,  suc- 
cessively. to  prevent  tho  weight  poles  from  rolling  off.  ' 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  WIEDKIJNEsS.  I 


“It  was  evidently  a mistake  to  put  our  chimney  at  the  lower 
end  of  tho  house,  for  as  soon  as  we  put  the  funnel  on  in  the 
spring,  we  found  that  tho  back  of  our  breastwork  settled,  and 
was  likely  to  topple  our  chimney  down.  This  wo  might  have 
remedied  by  a kind  of  frame  work,  had  we  thought  of  it,  and 
had  tho  tools  to  make  it  with.  So  scarce  were  our  tools  that 
our  first  pair  of  bar  posts  were  mortised  by- pecking  them 
on  each  side  with  a common  axe,  and  then  blowing  coals  in  the 
boles  we  burned  them  through  so  as  to  admit  of  the  bars.  Hut 
I do  not  think  tho  frame-work  to  support  tho  chimney  was 
thought  of.  To  prop  it  with  a pole  first  suggested  ilsclt.  at  the 
foot  of  which  was  a large  stake.  These  remained  an  incum-  i 
branee  iu  the  yard  for  years. 

“There  never  was  any  unmixed  good  or  umnixed  evil  fell  to  J 
the  lot  of  men  in  this  probationary  state.  So,  our  fire-place 
being  at  the  east  end.  was  much  more  like  our  parlor  fire-place 
in  Carolina;  and  besides  this,  while  the  chimney  was  only  j 
breast  high , we  should  have  been  bacon  before  candlemas  had 
the  chimney  been  in  any  other  position  ; but  situated  as  it  was.  i 
and  tbe  prevailing  winds  that  blew  inside  the  house  as  well  as 
outside  being  from  west  to  east,  most  of  the  smoke  was  driven 
off,  except  occasionally  an  eddy  which  would  bring  smoke  and  / 
flarno  into  our  faces.  On o change  of  wind  tor  a few  day  made 
our  cabin  almost  uninhabitable.  Mere  is  presented  an  advantage  / j 
of  an  open  house.  Let  the  wind  he  which  way  it  wouhl.  the  / s 
• smoke  and  ashes  could  get  out  without  opening  doors  and  win-  / g 
down,  and  a/I  that  sort  of  trouble,  known  at  the  present  day,  / -j 
whenever  a chimney  seems  to  draw  best  at  the  wrong  end  : be-  / if 
sides  this,  a little  breeze  would  not,  as  now,  give  us  colds."  / pi, 

“The  monotony  of  the  time  for  several  of  the  tirst  years  was  / tin 
broken  and  enlivened  by  tho  howl  of  wild  beasts.  The  wolves  ! am 
howling  around  us. seemed  to  moan  their  inability  to  drive  ns  / ah  I 
from  their  long  and  undisputed  domain.  The  bears,  panthers,  / sys 
and  doer  seemingly  got  milled  at  our  approach,  or  the  partiality  / (he 
of  the  hunters,  ami  but  seldom  troubled  us.  He  did  not  hunt  / freq 
for  them.  The  wildcat,  raccoon,  possum,  hornet,  yellow-jacket.  / arm/ 
rattlesnake,  copperhead,  nettle  and  a host  of  small  things  which  / “ 11 

seemed  in  part  to  balance  the  amount  of  pioneer  happiness,  held  / H'e  n 
on  to  their  rights  until  driven  out  gradually  by  the  united  efforts  / burn 
of  the  pioneers,  who  like  a band  of  brothers  mutually  aided  j girdlii 
each  other  in  the  great  work.  These  things,  as  well  as  getting  j first  y< 
their  bread,  kept  them  too  busy  for  law-suits,  quarrels,  crimes.  I very  ri 
and  speculations,  and  made  them  happy."  H'e  luu 

“When  spring  was  hilly  come,  ami  our  little  patch  of  corn,  the  nett 

three  acres,  put  in  among  the  beech  roots,  which  at  every  stcji  less.  Ian. 

contended  with  the  shovel  plough  for  the  right  of  soil,  and  j the  belle 

held  it  too.  we  enlarged  our  stock  of  conveniences.  As  soon  as  which  wi 

hark  wouhl  run  (peel  off)  we  could  make  ropes  and  bark  boxes.  thy  seal. 
These  we  stood  in  great  need  of.  as  such  things  as  bureaus.  ; sides.  Tl 
stands,  wardrobes,  or  even  barrels,  were  not  to  he  had.  The  j for  our  I10 
manner  of  making  ropes  of  linn  bark,  was  to  cut  the  bark  in  j good,  and  i 
strips  of  convenient  length,  and  water-rot  it  in  the  same  man-  / nuts,  which 
nor  as  rotting  flax  or  lwmp.  When  this  was  done,  the  inside  j we  scraped, 
hark  would  peel  off' and  split  up  so  fine  as  to  make  a pretty  eon-  j tial  to  scrap 
siderably  rough  and  good-for-but-little  kind  of  a rope.  Iff  this , 1 scraping  the 

however,  we  were  very  glad.,  and  let  no  ship  owner  with  his  j it  of,  helped 

trass  ropes  laugh  at  ns.  H'e  made  two  kiwis  of  boxes  for  fur-  I morning  bise 

it  11  re.  One  k?nd  was  of  hickory  bark  with  the  outside  shaved  / supplied  by  tl 
f.  This  we  would  take  off  all  round  the  tree,  tbe  size  of  which  j and  milk,  and 

jul d determine  the  calibre  of  our  box.  Into  one  end  ue  J bacco,  and  pla 
n—B.  <*  J.  cos. 


lader  that  clap-  would  place  a flat  piece  of  bark  or  puncheon  cut  round  to  fit 

a frow,  and  re-  | in  the  bark,  which  stood  on  end  the  same  as  when  on  the  tree, 

are  split  longer,  ! There  was  little  need  of  hooping,  as  the  strength  of  tbe  bark 

were  composed.  would  keep  that  all  right  enough.  Its  shrinkage  would  make 

•s  to  about  two  the  top  unsightly  in  a parlor  now-a-days,  but  then  they  were 
ig  them  on  one  considered  quite  an  addition  to  the  furniture.  A much  finer 

ir  floor,  doors,  article  was  made  of  slippcry-clm  bark,  shaved  smooth  and  with 

ve-bearers  are  , tho  inside  out,  bent  round  and  sewed  together  where  the  ends  of 
i butting  polos.  the  hoopor  main  bark  lapped  over.  Tbe  length  of  the  bark  was 

■est  in  forming  around  the  box  and  inside  out.  A bottom  was  made  of  a piece 

using  tho  gable  of  the  same  bark  dried  flat,  and  a lid  like  that  of  a common 
the  clapboards  band-box,  mndo  in  the  same  way.  This  was  the  finest  furniture 
hove  the  cave-  in  a lady's  dressing  room,  and  tiicn,  as  now.  with  the  finest  fur- 
bieh  the  ribs  ' niture,  the  lapped  or  sewed  side  was  turned  to  the  wail  and  the 
on  tho  roof.  prettiest  part  to  the  spectator.  They  were  usually  made  oval. 
Inch  they  lie,  j and  while  the  bark  was  green  were  easily  ornamented  writh 
The  knees  j drawings  of  birds,  trees,  Ac.,  agreeably  to  the  fast  and  skill  of 
ig  poles,  sue-  | tho  fair  manufacturer.  As  we  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends 
off."  I it  may  be  fair!}*  presumed  that  our  band-boxes  were  not  thus 

ornamented. 

ildedness.  “.Many  a sly  glance  would  be  cast  at  the  new  band-boxes,  and 

j it  is  hoped  that  no  modern  hollo  will  laugh  because  a pioneer 
it  the  lower  Miss  might  be  proud  of  her  new  bark  box;  for  it  is  just  as 

I on  in  the  j easy  to  be  proud  of  such  things,  and  as  much  sin  too,  as  to  be 
settled,  and  I proud  of  a new  dressing-table,  glass,  Ac.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  have  I is  quite  as  easy  to  be  happy,  and  easier  to  be  properly  thankful 
it  of  it,  and  j for  the  small  favors  in  the  woods,  than  it  is  now  tor  a pampered 

tools  that  I Miss  to  be  happy  with,  or  thankful  tor,  all  the  finery  of  her  toil- 
king  them  I ctfo.  The  amount  of  happiness  received,  or  acknowledged  to 
oals  in  the  I the  (fiver,  is  by  no  means  regulated  by  the  appearance  or  cost 
bars.  Hut  j of  the  articles. 

iiney  was  / “To  the  above  store  of  bark  ropes  and  bark  boxes,  must  be 
■elf.  at  the  j added  a tew  gums,  before  the  farmer  considered  himself  com  fort- 

II  incum-  j ably  fixed.  It  may  he  well  fo  inform  the  unlearned  reader  that 

I gums  are  hollow  trees  cut  off  with  puncheons  pinned  on,  or  titled 
■il  fell  to  j in  one  end.  to  answer  in  the  place  of  barrels. 

[ire-place  “The  privations  of  a pioneer  life  contract  the  wants  of  man 

ire-pluco  j almost . to  total  extinction,  and  allow  him  means  of  charity  and 

as  only  I benevolence.  Sufferings  enoble  bis  feelings,  and  the  frequent 
mas  bad  j necessity  for  united  efforts  at  house-raisings , log-rollings,  corn- 

1 it  was.  j buskings,  Ac.,  produced  in  him  habitual  charity,  almost  unknown 
well  as  j in  these  days  of  luxury,  among  the  many  tyrannical  wants  of 
driven  / artificial  tastes  and  vitiated  appetites.  H'e  have  now  hut  little 
ke  and  / time  left  to  think  ot  good,  and  still  less  to  pracl ice  it.  Our  svs- 
made  / tern  of  action  now  seems  to  be  a general  scramble  tor  the  spoils. 
infage  / From  tho  reverend  divine,  who  looks  upon  the  fatness  of  his 

I.  the  / salary  as  being  the  good  of  his  pro/es-ion.  down  through  all  the 

win-  / grades  of  speculators,  swindlers,  and  jockeys,  whose  maxim  is. 
day,  / ■ T/teir  eyes  arc  f/itir  wiirkt  t.  the  leading  principles  are  near  akin 

< be-  / >f  not  the  very  same.  Most,  if  not  all  of  these,  il  it  were  not  for 

. I public  opinion,  wouhl  cheat  their  dim-.-ighicd  mothers  out  of 

was  j their  good  spectacles  jay  giving  them  empty  frames  in  trading. 

Ives  1 and  then  brag  ot  their. skill  in  cheating.  There  are  many  honor- 

• ns  / able  exceptions  to  the  loo  prevalent  system  of  grabbing.  That 
L'rs>  / system  reminds  us  of  the  scramble  that  went  on  lor  years  among 
by  / the  squirrels,  raccoons,  and  groundhogs  lor  our  corn  crops  ; and 
ml  / frequently  they  left  us  little  except  the  husks,  and  our  path 
-‘t.  / around  the  Held  made  in  our  own  defence. 

'b  I “We  settled  on  beech  land  which  look  much  labor  to  clear, 
d / H'e  could  do  no  other  way  than  clear  out  the  smaller  stuff  and 

s j hum  the  brush.  Ac.,  uroumt  the  beeches  which,  in. spile  ot  all  the 

I I girdling  and  burning  we  could  do  to  them,  wouhl  leaf  out  the 
I first  year,  and  often  a little  tlw  second.  The  land,  however  was 
I very  rich,  and  would  bring  better  com  than  might  be  expected 
H e bad  to  tend  it  principally  with  the  hoc,  that  is.  to  chop  down 
the  nettles,  the  water-weed,  ami  the  toueh-me-nol.  Crass  ,.;re- 
less  /a mbs -quarter,  and  Spanish  needles  were  reserved  to  pester 
! the  belter  prepared  tanner.  We  cleared  a small  turnip  patch 
winch  we  got  in  about  the  It), I,  of  August.  H e sowed  in  Urn o- 
I ,y  'yhnb  Uwk  W(,U-  imxt  year  we  ha, I a little  hay  be- 
sides. I he  tops  and  blades  of  the  corn  were  also  carefully  saved 
for  our  horse  cow,  ami  the  sheep.  The  turnips  were  sweet  and 
good,  and  in  the  tall  we  took  rare  to  gather  walnuts  and  hickory 
nuts,  whn  h were  very  abundant.  These,  will,  the  turnips  which 
we  scraped,  supplied  the  place  of  fruit.  I have  always  been  par- 
tial to  scraped  turnips,  and  could  now  heat  any  three  dandies al 
scraping  them.  Johnny  cake,  also,  when  we  had  meal  to  make 


it  of,  helped  to  make  up  our  evening's  repast.  The  Stindny 
morntng  biscuit  had  all  evaporated,  but  the  loss  was  partially 
supphed  by  the  nuts  and  turnips.  Our  regular  supper  was  must, 
and  milk,  and  by  the  time  we  had  shelled  our  corn,  stemmed  to 
bacco,  and  plaited  straw  to  make  hats,  Ac..  Ac.,  the  mush  and 
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To  Tdfeve  thTsliffi  du  Pe,\frou' the  neighborhood  of  our  ribs. 

Johnny  ^e  T)a, for  5k’-  V bv0lhe,r1and  1 would  bake  a thin 
inorniL  AtPrl« r t,''  hich  W(\"'nuld  eat.  and  leave  the  rest  till 
tromthe\ofse?ofofVe  «at  the  balance  as  wo  walked 

wmdd°«itnle!'h0d1  ?!  eatUlg  !mish  and  milk  "ere  various,  some 
if  i 4 'ound  the  pot  and  every  one  take  therefrom  for  him- 

, ■O.mo  'you Id  set.  a table  and  each  have  his  tin  cup  of  milk 
ana  with  a pewter  spoon  take  just  as  much  mush  from  the  dish 
or  the  pot,  it  it  was  on  the  table,  as  he  thought  would  fill  his 
mouth  or  throat,  then  lowering  it  into  the  milk,  would  take 
some  to  wash  it  down.  This  method  kept  the  milk  cool,  and  by 
liequent  repetitions  the  pioueer  could  contract  a faculty  of  cor- 
rectly estimating  the  proper  amount  of  each.  Others  would 
mix  mush  and  milk  together.  Many  an  urchin,  who  was  wont 
to  hit  his  little  brother  or  sister  with  a spoon,  in  a quarrel  around 
the  mush  pot  on  the  floor,  in  aftor  life  learned  to  quarrel  on  the 
floor  of  congress,  or  to  exchange  shots  on  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  field  of  honor;  so  quick,  if  not  magical,  has  been  the 
transition  of  this  country. 

“To  get  grinding  done  was  often  a great  difficulty,  by  reason 
of  the  scarcity  of  mills,  the  freezes  in  winter,  and  droughts  in 
summer.  We  had  often  to  manufacture  meal  ( when.  we  hud  corn) 
in  an}’  way  we  could  get  the  corn  to  pieces.  We  soaked  and 
pounded  it,  wo  shaved  it,  we  planed  it,  and,  at  a proper  season 
grated  it.  When  one  of  our  neighbors  got  a hand  mill,  it  was 
thought  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  neighborhood.  No  need  then 
of  steam  doctors,  for  we  could  take  hand-mill  sweats  of  our  own 
when  we  pleased ; r.or  of  homeopathists,  for  our  stomachs  needed 
larger  doses  ; nor  of  the  professional  physician,  for  white  walnut 
bark  boiled,  and  the  decoction  stewed  down,  was  the  fashionable 
medicine  used  by  those  unfashionable  ones,  who  chanced  to  have 
aqualm.  As  for  dyspepsiaand  the  like,  saw  mills  might  as  well 
be  suspected  of  having  it.  In  after  years,  when  in  time  of  freez- 
ing or  drought,  we  could  get  grinding  by  waiting  for  our  turn 
no  more  than  one  day  and  a night  at  a horse  mill,  .we  thought 
ourselves  happy. 

“To  save  meal  we  often  made  pumpkin  bread,  in  which,  when 
meal  was  scarce,  the  pumpkin  would  so  predominate  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  tell  our  bread  from  that  article, 
either  by  taste,  looks,  or  the  amount  of  nutriment  it  contained. 
To  rise  from  the  table  with  a good  appetite  is  said  to  be  healthy, 
and  with  some  is  said  to  be  fashionable.  What  then  does  it  sig- 
nify to  be  hungry  for  a' month  at  a time,  when  it  is  not  only 
healthy  hut  fashionable!  Besides  all  this,  the  sight  of  a bag  of 
meal,  when  it  was  scarce,  made  the  family  feel  more  glad  and 
thankful  to  heaven  then,  than  a whole  boat  load  would  at  the 
present  time. 

“Salt  was  five  dollars  per  bushel,  and  we  used  none  m our 
corn  bread,  which  we  soon  liked  as  well  without  it.  Often  has 
sweat  ran  into  my  mouth,  which  tasted  as  fresh  and  flat  as  dis- 
tilled water.  What  meat  wo  had  at  first  was  fresh,  and  hut 
little  of  that;  for  had  we  been  hunters,  we  had  no  time  to  prae- 

t,C“We  had  no  candles,  and  cared  but  little  about  them,  except 
for  summer  use.  In  Carolina  we  had  the  real  fat  light-wood. 

not  merely  pine  knots,  hut  the  fat  straight  pine.  I Ins,  from 

the  brilliancy  of  our  parlor  of  winter  evenings,  might  he  sup- 
posed to  put  not  only  candles,  lamps,  camphine,  (ireonough  s 
chemical  oil,  hut  even  gas  itself  to  the  blush.  In  the  W est  we 
had  not  this,  but  my  business  was  to  ramble  the  woods  ever}' 
evenin''  for  seasoned  sticks  or  the  hark  of  the  shell}  hickory, 
for  light  'Tis  true  that  our  light  was  not  as  good  as  even  can- 
dles but  we  got  along  without  fretting,  for  we  depended  more 

upon  the  goodness  of  our  eyes  than  wo  did  upon  the  brilliancy 

of  the  light.  . , ..  . . 

“One  of  my  employments  of  winter  evenings,  after  wo  raised 
flax,  was  the  spinning  of  rope  yarn,  from  the  coarsest  swing- 
ling'to  w.  to  make  bed  cords  for  sale.  Swingling  tow  is  a corrup- 
tion of  singling  tow,  as  swingle  troe  is  of  single  tree.  The  man- 
ner of  spinning  rope  yarn  was  by  means  of  a drum,  which 
turned  on  a horizontal  shaft  driven  into  a hole  in  one  of  the 
cabin  Jogs  near  the  fire.  The  yarn  was  hitched  to  a nail  on 
one  side  of  the  circumference  next  to  me.  By  taking  an 
oblique  direction  and  keeping  up  a regular  jerking  or  pulling 
of  the  thread,  the  drum  was  kept  in  constant  motion,  and  thus 
the  twisting  and  pulling  out  went  on  regularly  and  simulta- 
neously until  the  length  of  the  walk  was  taken  up.  Then,  by 
winding  the  yarn  first  on  my  fore-arm.  and  from  that  on  the 
drum,  I was  ready  to  spin  another  thread. 

“The  unlearned  reader  might  enquire  what  we  did  with  the 
finer  kinds  of  tow.  It  is  well  enough  to  apprise  him  that  next 


to  rope  yarn  in  fineness,  was  filling  for  trowsers  and  aprons 
next  finer,  warp  for  the  same  and  filling  for  shirts  and  frocks’ 
next  finer  of  tow  thread,  warp  for  sheets  and  frocks,  unless 
some  of  the  higher  grades  of  society  would  use  flax  thread 
Linen  shirts,  especially  seven  hundred,  was  counted  the  verv 
to]i  of  the  pot,  and  be  who  wore  an  eight  hundred  linen  shirt 
was  counted  a dandy.  He  was  not  called  a dandy,  tor  the  word 
was  unknown,  as  well  as  the  refined  animal  which  bears  that 
name.  Pioneers  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  wear  tow  linen 
and  eat  skim  milk,  and  sell  their  flax,  linen  and  butter. 

■•Frocks  wore  a short  kind  of  shirt  worn  over  the  trowsers 
We  saved  our  shirts  by  pulling  them  off  in  warm  weather  and 
wearing  nothing  in  day  time  but  our  hats,  made  of  straw,  our 
frocks,  and  our  trowsers.  It  will  be  thus  perceived  that  these 
things  took  place  before  the  days  of  suspenders,  when  everr 
one  s trowsers  lacked  about  two  inches  of  reaching  up  to  where 
the  waistcoat  reached  down.  It  was  counted  no  extraordinary 
sight  and  no  matter  of  merriment  to  see  the  shirt  work  out 
over  all  the  waistband  two  or  three  inches,  and  hang  in  agrace- 
ful  festoon  around  the  waist.  Suspenders  soon  became  a part 
of  the  clot  hi  iilt.  and  was  a real  improvement  in  dress. 

“The  girls  had  forms  without  hustles,  and  rosy  cheeks  with- 
out paint.  Those  who  are  thin,  lean  and  colorless  from  being 
slaves  to  idlene-s  or  fashion,  are,  to  some  extent,  excusable  for 
endeavoring  to  lie  artificially  wh  it  the  pioneer  girls  were  nat- 
urally ; who.  had  they  needed  facing,  might  havo  used  tow 
strings,  and  if  bran  were  used  for  hustles,  might  have  curtailed 
their  suppers.  Those  circumstances  which  frequently  occa- 
sioned the  bran  to  be  eaten  after  the  Hour  was  gone,  laced  tight 
enough  without  silk  cord  or  bone-sets,  and  prevented  that  state 
of  things  which  sometimes  makes  it  necessary  to  eat  both  flour 
and  bran  together  as  a medicine,  and  requires  bran  or  straw 
outside  to  make  the  shape  respectable. 

“Not  only  about  the  farm,  but  also  to  meeting,  the  younger 
part  of  the  families,  and  even  men  went  barefoot  in  summer. 
The  young  women  carried  their  shoes  and  stockings,  if  they 
had  them,  in  thier  hands  until  they  got  in  sight  of  the  meeting 
house,  where,  sitting  on  a log.  they  shod  themselves  for  meeting; 
and  at  the  same  place,  alter  meeting,  they  unshod  themselves  for 
a walk  home,  perhaps  one  or  two  miles.  Whether  shoes,  stock- 
ings, or  even  bonnets  were  to  lie  had  or  not,  meeting  must  be 
attended.  Let  those  w ho  cannot  attend  church  without  a new 
bonnet,  who  cannot  go  two  or  throe  squares  because  it  is  so  cold 
or  so  rainy,  or  so  sunny,  not  laugh  at  the  zeal  of  those  pioneers 


for  religion. 

“Turnips,  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts  supplied  the  place  of 
fruit  till  peaches  were  raised.  In  five  or  six  years  millions  ol 
poaches  rotted  on  the  ground.  Previous  to  our  raising  apples, 
wesoinetimes  went  to  Martins  Ferry  on  the  Ohio  to  pick  peaches 
for  the  owner,  who  had  them  distilled.  Me  got  a bushel  of 
apples  |iir  each  dai  s work  in  picking  peaches,  These  were 
kept  tor  particular  eating,  as  if  they  had  contained  seeds 
of  gold.  Tltcir  extreme  scarcity  made  them  seem  valuable,  and 
stand  next  to  the  short  biscuit  that  were  so  valued  in  times  gone 

In'.  Paw-paws  were  eaten  in  their  season.  When  we  got  an 
aim ndanee  of  apples  they  seemed  to  lose  their  flavor  and  relish. 

“Pasturage  w as  abundant  in  summer,  being  composed  mostly 
of  nettles  waist  high,  which  made  us  fine  greens,  and  thus 
served  lor  both  the  cow  and  her  owner;  and  yet.  like  ever) 
thing  else  on  earth,  seemed  to  balance  the  account  b}  stinging 
us  at  every  turn.  liven  the  good  pasturage  ol  this  new  t‘oun|p 
considered  as  pasture,  had  its  balancing  properties ; for  W 
same  rich  soil  from  which  sprang  nettles  and  pasture  >n  -wic 
abundance,  brought  forth  also  the  ramps  or  wild  gallic,  w ie  - 
springing  first,  w ere  devoured  by  the  cows.  Cows  could  no 
confined,  for  want  of  fences,  nor  dared  we  neglect  mi  king- 
they  might  go  dry.  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  cow  s were  mi 
in  pails  and  the  milk  thrown  out  and  given  to  the  hogs, 
never  milked  on  the  ground,  as  it  seemed  a pit} , and  some  - 
was  bad  luck.  Mrc  never  heard  of  milk  sickness  ot  we 
have  been  less  disposed  to  fret  at  the  rumps,  and  nug 
been  thankful  tor  being  blessed  with  a disadvantage  ess  0 

“Our  axe-handles  were  staight  and  egg  shaped.  M 
the  oval  form  and  the  crooked  bulbous  ends  ot  the  Pr®\^  ^ 

is  an  improvement  or  not  is  immaterial  here  to  onq  been 
had  we  used  the  present  form  then,  I should  at  tin’C!\  , 
fixed  to  the  axe.  The  hand  that  holds  this  pen,  m chop- 
felt  the  cold  of  twelve  winters,  been  so  benumbea  J ^ 
jing  in  the  cold  as  to  have  the  fingers  set  o w])]cdi  could 
linking  it  necessary  to  slip  them  off  at  the  one,  yf]er  the 
lot  have  been  done  were  they  of  the  present  simp 
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fin.rei^  weic  off,  a little  nibbing  ami  stretching  from  the  other 
I, ami  would  restore  thorn,  but  would  not  dry  up  the  olood  nor 
l.eal  the  chaps  with  which  they  were  covered.  lhese  and  kin- 
dred things  are  well  calculated  to  make  one.  by  contrast,  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  of  leisure  and  ease,  until  they  become  too  com- 
mon, when  we  lose  our  relish  of  them  and  the  gratitude  we 
ought  to  feel  tor  time  even  to  think." 


EARLY  MMUUAI.ES. 


in  Belmont 
the  Probate 
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The  following  are  the  first  recorded  marriages 
county,  as  shown  by  the  oldest  records  on  file  ill 
Office,  and  are  copied  in  the  order  of  dates,  except  the  first  one 
here  given,  which  is  the  first  one  on  record  : 

‘•Barnard  and  Hannah,  his  wife,’’*  were  “lawfully  joined  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1803.  bj' 
Thomas  Wilson,  J.  P.  . 

William  Patterson  and  Kitty  Clark — married  by  John  r arris 
J.  P.,  J ul v 13, 

John  Grant  and  Elizabeth  Masters— married  by  Thos.  Mitch 
ell,  J.  P-,  August  4,  1803. 

.Samuel  Fugate  aud  Foely  Meek — married  by  Jacob  Davis,  J. 
P.,  August  9,  1803. 

Cephas  Cairy  and  June  Williamson — married  by  Jacob  Davis 
J.  P.,  August  13, 1803. 

Andrew  Bussell  and  Isabella  Sunderland  -married  by  An- 
drew Marshal,  J.  P.,  Oct.  18,  1803. 

Hczekiali  Heed  and  Elizabeth  Whitmore— married  by  Andrew 
Marshal,  J.  P.,  Oct.  20,  1803. 

William  Lappit  and  Mury  Edwards — married  by  Moses  Mer- 
rit,  J.  P.,  Sow  24,  1803. 

Tobias  Koon  and  Catharine  Croy — married  by  James  Starr, 

> J.  P.,  Dec.  29,  1803. 

Edward  Fugate  and  Massio  Williamson — married  by  Jacob 
Davis,  J.  P.,  Jan.  9,  1804. 

Peter  Alexander  and  Jane  Mitchell — married  by  Thos.  Mitch- 
ell, J.  P.,  Jan  17,  1804. 

Mathew  .McCall  and  Agnes  Sharp — married  by  Moses  Merrit, 

J.  P.,  Jan.  19,  1804. 

John  Plummer  and  Nancy  Sid  well — married  by  John  Greer, 

J.  P„  Jan.  21,  1804. 

Jacob  Long  and  Martha  Lashley — -married  by  Jacob  Mips  her, 

J.  P.,  Jan.  23,  1804. 

John  Paxton  and  Peggy  Hannah — married  by  Thomas  Mitch- 
ell, J.  P.,  Jan.  31,  1804. 

Moses  Sap  and  Rachael  Andrews—  married  by  Thomas  \\  ill- 
son,  J.  P.,  Feb.  2.  1804. 

Timothy  Bates  and  h’tilh  Moore — married  by  James  Starr,  J. 

P..  Feb.  4.  1804. 

Aaron  Iledley,  and  Elizabeth  Smith — married  by  Levi  Unkey, 

J.  P.,  Feb.  20.  1804. 

Robert  Todd  and  Sarah  Si, /well— married  by  .James  Starr.  J. 

P.,  March  7,  18 04. 

Robinson  Ross  and  Mary  Paris — married  by  James  llonthorn, 

J.  P.,  March  11,  1804. 

Francis  Hall  ami  Elizabeth  McBoatney — married  by  Thomas 
Mitchell.  J.  P„  April  11,  180-1. 

George  Myers  and  Hannah  Hickson— married  by  Jacob  Ha- 
vis,  J.  P.,  A/iril  24,  1804.  j 

George  Gev/li  and  Sarah  Stewart — married  by  Thomas  Milch-  j 
ell.  J.  P.,  May  If,  1804.  / 

Henry  Rowers  and  Agnes  Cole — married  by  I homus  Mitchell,  j 
J.  I\,  Mar  29,  1804.  ‘ 1 

John  She], hood  and  Marti,  Reed— married  by  James  Starr,  ./.  / 

P.,  June  1 9,  /NO I.  j 

James  Barrett  ami  Rebecca  Slukey— married  by  David  Ruble,  j 
J.  P.,  J illy  ~>,  1804. 

Josef  ih  Diinlaji  ami  Agues  Gordey — married  by  I hum  as 
Willson,  J.  P.  ,/u/y  5,  1804. 

George  Koon  and  Leona  Moore — married  by  James  Starr,  J, 

P.,  July  20.  1804.  . , , „„ 

Robert  Alexander  and  Jane  Hickson— married  by  I homos 
Mitchell.  J P.  August  6,  1804. 

Alexander  McWilliams  ami  Margaret  A ixon— married  by 
Alexander  ('alderbeail.  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Aug.  i.  1804. 

This  is  the  first  marriage  on  record  in  which  the  ceremony  , 
was  solemnized  hv  a minister. 

John  Miller  and  Sarah  Miller— married  by  Thomas  Mitchell, 

./.  P.  August  9,  1804.  . . 

Richard  McPeek  ami  Elizabeth  Price, -married  by  Enoch 
Martin,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  August  19,  1804. 


\„  othrr  ii. line  ill  iliven  of  Ul  I-  purly  oil  rerol.l. 

j -u-n. .» .)•  Co*. 


H U'di  Graham  and  Pollv  McBralney— married  by  Thomas 
Mitchell,  J.  P.,  August  25.  1804. 

Asa  Davis  and  Sarah  Dillc— married  by  James  Smith.  J.  1 
September  0,  1804.  ,. 

Joseph  Parish  and  Polly  Lunduy— married  by  Andrew  Miu- 

shall,  J.  P.,  September  (i,  1801. 

Josiali  Beal  and  Cafy  .\owls— married  by  1 homus  W dlsoii,  .1. 
P.,  Sejiteniher  18,  1801. 

Amos  Laburris  and  Catherine  Meek— married  by  Sterling 
Johnson.  Oetolier  9.  1804. 

James  11  all  and  Mary  Witt— married  by. Thomas  Milhell.  J. 
P„  October  11,  1804.  , , 

Peter  .Now Is  and  Rebecca  Wilson— married  “by  License,  by 
Job n McDonald,  October  10.  1804,  and  attested  by  E.  Woods, 

Clerk.  , 

James  Parish  and  Martha  Craig— married  bj-  Andrew  Mar- 
shall, J.  P;  October  18.  1804. 

John  Parsons  and  Mary  Greathouse— married  by  James 
Starr.  J.  P-,  October  23,  1804. 

Charles  McBrvde  and  Elizabeth  Hardesty— married  “by  Li- 
cense hv  John- McDonald,  October  25,  1804,  and  attested  by 
E.  Wood's.  Clerk.  , . 

George  Bycrly  and  Mary  Davorc— married  by  Jacob  Davis, 

J.  P .,  November  8,  1804. 

(roors^o  Strain  atui  Ai^ne.s  Henderson — married  by  Alexander 
Calderbeud.  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  November  13, 1804. 

John  Preble  and  Susan  Archer— married  by  David  Ruble,./. 

P.,  December  3,  1804. 

James  Abrahams  anil  Mary  Nixon— married  by  Bov.  Enoch 
Marlin.  License  dated  December  G,  1804. 

David  Work  and  Patty  Todd — married  by  John  Greer,  J.  P., 
December  0,  18 04. 

.Samuel  Loath  and  Ann  Delong — married  by  David  Ruple,  J. 

P.,  December  18,  1804. 

Conrad  Neff  and  Elizabeth  Feeley — married  by  Sterling  John- 
son, J.  P..  December  19,  1809. 

Jacob  Croy  and  Catherine  Beam — married  by  Sterling  John- 
son. J.  P.,  December  19.  1804. 

Andrew  Walker  and  Elizabeth  Boyd — married  by  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Calderbead,  December 20,  1804. 

Edward  Bratton  and  Kidney  Hall— married  by  John  Wiley, 

J.  P„  January  3,  18<>5. 

John  Gray  ami  Hannah  Ok ey — married  by  David  Ruble,  J. 
i\,  January  8,  1805. 

John  Diilee  ami  Nancy  Galluher — married  by  James  Smith, 

J.  P.,  January  16,  1806. 

Abraham  Barrett  and  Elizabeth  Henderson — married  by 
Moses  Merritt,  J.  P.,  January  22,  1805. 

William  Clifton  and  Polly  Sprolcs — married  by  David  Ruble, 

J.  P.,  January  24,  IS05. 

Cornelius  Okoy  and  Hannah  Weir — married  hy  David  Ru- 
ble, J,  P..  February  6,  1805. 

James  Taylor  and  Elizabeth  Barton— married  by  Levi  O key, 

J.  P.,  February  15,  1305. 

Andrew  Blare  and  Jane  Barr— married  by  Sterling  Johnson, 

February  21.  1805. 

John  Dickenson  and  Margaret  Burns — married  by  John 
Greer,  J.  /'.,  February  25,  1805. 

I Samuel  Downey  and  Elizabeth  Griffin — married  by  Sterling 
j Johnson.  March  10.  1805. 

I William  Rodswell  and  Mary  Bell — married  by  Rev.  Enoch 
Martin.  License  granted  by  E.  Woods,  Clerk  of  Belmont 
county;  dated  March  15,  1805. 

William  Gillin  ami  Elizabeth  Barr — married  by  Sterling 
Johnson,  J.  P..  March  25,  180 5. 

Henry  Kirkbride  ami  Catharine  Williams — married  hy  James 
Starr,  J.  P.,  March  25.  1805. 

Elijah  Stephens  ami  Mary  Dearth — married  hv  David  Ruble, 

J.  P.,  April  2,  1805. 

Philip  Lash  and  Elizabeth  Lamb — married  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Anderson.  A /nil  ii,  1805. 

(diaries  Wells  ami  Jane  Heap— married  by  Thomas  Thomp- 
son. J.  I’..  April  8.  1805. 

William  Harkins  ami  Elizabeth  Craw  ford— married  bv 
Thomas  Thompson^ April  16,  1805.  ' - 

William  Pryor  and  Mary  Watson— married  hy  David  Ruble. 

J.  P.,  April  111,  1805. 

Jacob  Jenkins  ami  Margaret  Willis — married  bv  John  Wilev 
.1.  P„  April  18.  1805.  ‘ 

, Soali  Edwards  and  Mary  Conner — married  by  Tlmmas 
Thompson.  J.  P.,  April  24.  1805. 

Myers  Thompson  and  Sarah  Cole  - married  by  Thomas 
Thompson,  J.  P.,  April  24,  1805. 
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P May ^11^1805*^  ^'eauov ‘ Eday ' married  by  Jacob  Davis.  J. 

P.^Iay'uiSuf,  Ulld  SlU'ah  Cl'*?e— ' lnm'rit:d  by  Uavid  Ruble,  J. 

Richard  Johnson  and  Elizabeth  Creamer— married  bv  Thom- 
u*  ^lUhell,  J.  p , May  lb.  18il5. 

Isaac  Prioi1  and  Lucy  Richardson — married  bv  David  Ruble. 
J.  P.,  May  25.  1805. 

Ayers  Stradley  and  Uhoda  Wilkins — married  by  Sterling 
Johnston.  J.  P.,  May  27,  1805. 

Isaac  Hill  and  Lydia  Perry — married  bv  Sterling  Johnston. 
J.  P.,  May  20,  1805. 

Joseph  Johnston  and  Ann  Paneost — married  bv  Tints.  Thomp- 
son, J.  P.,  June  1,  1805. 

Samuel  Burns  and  Sarah  Sheffield — married  by  John  Greer.  J. 
P.,  June 8,  1805. 

John  Baton  and  Mariam  Williams — married  by  John  Greer.  J . 
P.,  June  8.  1805. 

Robert  Bell.  Jr.,  and  Betsy  Lash — married  by  Rev.  Joseph  An- 
derson, J uue  11,  1805. 

John  Davis  and  Elizabeth  Devore— married  by  Jacob  Davis. 
J.  P..  June  18.  1805. 

Mathew  Johnston  and  Catharine  Coon  — married  by  John 
Greer.  J.  P . J ulv  7.  18u5. 

Edward  Parish  and  Martha  Reed— married  by  Sterling  John- 
ston, J.  P.,  July  0.  1805. 

Cumml  Abdiel  and  Klizabcth  Bowman — married  b\  Sterling 
Johnston.  J.  P.,  July  22.  l8(,->. 

J oniuli and  Sarah  Shuman — married  by  Sterling  John- 


ston. J.  P . August  1.  1805. 

William  Myers  and  Margaret  Dixon— married  hy  Jacob  Davis. 
J.  P.,  August  0,  b'-Oj. 

Robert'  McFarland  and  Agnes  ShueV- married  by  Ihoma- 
Wilson.  J.  P..  August  d.  1805. 

William  Childleu  and  Martha  Middleton— married  by  John 

McDonald.  August  25.  ImD. 

James  Williamson  and  Moiley  Me.Maeheii— married  by  l>a\nl 
Ruble,  J.  P-,  August  28.  1805.  . , , „ , , v 

William  Lash  and  Betsey  Prut — married  by  Le\.  Joseph  An- 
derson. September  12.  1805.  , 

John  Hup  and  Hannah  Dote.v—  married  by  Da\  id  Ruble..!. 

P.,  September  14,  1805. 

James  Willson  ami  Ruth  Hardesty— married  hy  sterling  Jnlm- 

ston,  J.  P-.  October  17.  b"05.  . , , , 

Samuel  Dain  and  Martha  < ree— married  hy  Date!  Ruble.  J. 

P..  November  14,  lso.) 

John  Patterson  and  Gi/.zcl  Ha/Jctl— married  by  hev.  Joseph 

Anderson.  November  28.  180.).  , 

The  whole  number  of  marriage  licenses  issued  bv  the  court  ot 
Belmont  county,  from  the  17th  day  of  January.  181).  to  the  1st 
day  of  January,  DJo.  are  I 21*. 


EARLY  JCDICIARY. 


First  Division  into  'J'ownsiii ts—  Election  Districts  t on- 
staiii.es  Appointed — Appointment  ok  Sri*Kit\ i-oRs  fiusi 
Cot'RT  JIoise — -Goal" — Poi  nds  eok  Estr.vvs  Division  of 
Kirkwood — I ! emova e ok  tii  k Skat  ok  J r stick—  First  Session 
IN  St.  ( 'lairs vi li.e — K i m.im.  ok  John  Holtz  hy  Scnderland 
—Trial,  Bhandi.vl  An— First  Meetin<j  of  Commissioners 
in  St.  Cla  i us v ii.lk. 
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On  Tuesdav.  November  24,  1801.  the  first  court  of  Quarter 
Session  of  the  Peace  eon  veiled  in  Pultney.  now  known  as  the 
“Pul tnov  Bottoms.  " The  following  is  from  the  court  record  : 
“The J Minutes  ami  Proceedings  of  the  Court  ol  General 
sessions  of  the  Peace  lor  Jielmont  County  in  the  Territory  of 
the  Lnited  .Slates,  Nortliwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  held  at  loult- 
ney  in  pursuance  of  a proclamation  by  bis  Excellency  Arthur  ! 
Sf  Clair,  Ex.] « ire.  Governor  of  the  Territory  , November  session 
1SUI  David  Lockwood,  Daniel  McKIherren,  and  Jacoby  Rep- 
sliire  composing  tbeCourl  ; and  the  Grand  J tiry,  to-wit:  Not le.V 
Haves.  Patrick  While,  John  King,  Anthony  Riger.^  Joshua  I 
Buifev,  Cephas  Cary.  Joseph  EindJey,  Mathew  McElherren, 
Martin’ .Sherry,  Tfionias  Dufliefd.  Win.  Bush,  George  Barnet,  Peter  j 
{ ’.j  John  Wall,  Abraham  Emerine,  Richard  Hardesty,  I 


John  Lamb.  Robert  Gitfen,  Henry  Leep.  Samuel  Barns.  George 
Miller.  Archibald  Smith,  Andrew . 5 

This  was  the  first  grand  jury  in  Belmont  county  ; 23  au  odd 
number. 

At  the  November  session  1801,  John  Wool  ford  was  recom- 
mended as  a proper  person  to  keep  a house  of  entertainment  on 
the  road  leading  from  the  -River  Ohio  to  Chillieothe."’  Rattier 
an  indeffinitu  location  at  this  date,  but  a very  popular  route  to 
-keep  a hotel"  on.  judging  from  the  number  of  applicants  for 
license. 

License  tor  "Zane  s Road  we  rind  also  about  the  same  time. 
The  National  Road  occupies  nearly  the  site  of  the  old  Zane  Road. 
In  1801  the  Court  ordered  that  a road  should  be  opened  from 
the  town  of  Poultuey  to  Ncwcllstown — St.  Clairsville — Jacob 
Coleman,  .Surveyor,  J n the  same  year.  (1801)  a road  was 
opened  from  Major  Abraham,  Martin’s  Ferry,  to  intersect  a 
road  from  Peter  Henderson  s at  Tilton  s Ferry,  near  the  mouth 
ol  Short  Creek. 

1801,  Charles  Hammond  was  appointed  by  the  Court  to  act  as 
Prosecutor  until  he  should  he  liyaUij  appointed  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  lie  was  -legally  appointed  in  1802  by  the  Attorney- 
Gciier-al,  a nephew  of  Gen.  St.  Clair.  At  the  February  term 
1S02,  ijiiushcd  an  indictment  against  Jacob  Kepsliire  lor  -assault 
and  battery.  Jacob  was  one  of  the  Magistrates  holding  Court 
the  previous  year,  and  was  twice  indicted  at  this  term  for  the 
same  otleiiee  : "salt  and  battery  was  a frequent  cause  of  trouble 
about  this  time. 


l-TRSr  DIVISION  INTO  TOWNSHIPS. 


It  was  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  county  of  Belmont  be  di- 
vided into  townships  as  follows  : 

-The  lirst.  beginning  on  the  Ohio  river  at  the  uortbern 
boundary  <4  the  county  ; with  that  line  due  west  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county  : thence  south  nine  miles  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  ninth  township,  in  the  seventh  range ; thence 
cast  with  said  township  line  to  the  cross  line  between  tile  thir- 
teenth and  nineteenth  section  of  the  south  township  in  the 
third  range;  thence  north  with  said  line  between  the  said  thir- 
teenth and  nineteenth  section  to  the  center  of  said  sixth  town- 
sliip  in  the  third  range,  thence  east  to  the  Ohio  river  and  up 
the  river  to  the  place  ot  beginning,  to  he  called  und  known  by 
the  name  ol  Kirkwood  township. 

-The  second,  to  begin  on  the  Ohio  river  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner ot  Kirkwood  township,  lhe4.ee  west  with  the  southern 
boundary  of  said  township  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
county  ; thence  south  with  said  western  boundary  six  miles  to 
the  northwest  corner  ol  the  eigt  h township  in  the  seventh  range  ; 
thence  ea-t  with  said  township  line  to  the  Ohio  river;  thence 
it])  the  river  to  the  place  of  beginning,  to  be  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  tow  ii-liip  ot  Pultney. 

-The  third,  to  begin  on  tin-  Ohio  river  at  the  south-east  cor- 
ner ot  the  township  of  Pultney:  thence  with  said  township 
line  west,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  county,  thence  south 
with  said  western  boundary  six  miles,  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  seventh  township:  thence  with  said  township  line  east 
to  the  Ohio  river;  thence  up  the  river  to  the  place  ot  beginning, 
to  he  called  and  known  hy  the  township  of  5 ork. 

-The  fourth,  to  begin  on  the  Ohio  river  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner ot  York  lownslii p.  thence  with  said  township  lino  west  to 
the  western  boundary  ol  the  county  ; thence  south  fifteen  miles 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  ; thence  east  with  said 
boundary  line  to  the  Ohio  river,  thence  it])  the  river  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  to  he  called  and  known  hy  the  uaiue  ot  the 
township  of  Salem. 

ELK  Tli  >N  DIsTlilCT. 


I’nder  the  Territorial  Goverment.  Belmont  county,  as  ortg 
inally  established,  was  divided  for  civil  purposes  as  above  de- 
scribed.  which  ><>  remained  until  I*  ebruary  -4.  1S02.  The  e ti 
tioii  districts  were  ns  follows  ; .. 

Kirkwood  composed  one  ; election  to  be  held  at  the  house  o 
Basil  Israel  in  Newel-town.  The  townships  ol  Pultney,  01 
and  Salem  to  compose  the  other  one;  the  place  ol  *•  e<-  K 
to  he  held  m the  town  ot  Pultney.  at  the  house  of  Ja«)b  iwp- 
shire.  K'<p 

Cc  IN.'TAIII.ES  AITOlNTKD. 

The  ii> Bowing  persons  were  appointed  to  act  as  constables  m 
the  several  to w nsliips  atoresnid,  until  February  term.  'W- 
Kirkwood — William  Cougloton  and  Thomas  Kielnu  9, 
Pultney — Philip  Dover  and  Joseph  Lash  ley  : 

York — Samuel  Dille; 

.Salem . 
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arfointmbnt  ok  si  feryisors. 

Tbc  supervisors  appointed  tor  the  several  townships  were  as 
tollows  : 

Kirkwood— Thomas  Richards,  William  Boggs.  Joshua  Hatch- 
sr,  and  James  Knowles. 

Pultney — Jacob  Repshire,  Esq.,  and  David  Wherry. 

York— John  Di He.  Ephraim  Bates,  and  .Michael  Moore. 


FIRST  COURT  HOUSE. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  1 802,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  “that 
there  be  built  on  the  public  grounds  in  the  town  of  Pultney  a 
brick  house,  35  tool  square,  two  stories  high.  The  first  stoiy  to 
be  12  loet  in  the  clear,  and  the  second  8 feet  in  the  clear.  The 
same  to  bo  occupied  as  a Court  House  tor  this  county.  Jacob 
Ropshue,  Samuel  Dilie,  and  David  Lockwood  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  purchase  materials  for  court  house  to  the 
amount  of  8500.00.  In  February.  1803,  the  commissioners  were 
ordered  to  make  additional  purchases  of  materials  and  employ 
additional  workmen,  if  necessary,  for  the  speedy  completion  of 
the  building,  and  complete  the  same. 

•■uoal." 

It  was  also  ordered  by  the  court  that  a house  be  erected  twen- 
ty-four by  fifteen  feet,  of  bown  logs,  with  shingle  roof,  strongly 
buiit,  with  a log  partition  across  the  centre,  to  be  occupied  as  a 
“goal.” 

Ou  the  26th  of  May,  1802,  an  order  for  8165.00  was  given  to 
Richard  Butler  for  the  building  of  the  same. 

POIND  FOR  ESTRAYS. 

Ou  August  25th,  1802,  the  court  ordered  to  be  erected  in  the 
town  of  Pultney,  a pound,  tit!  teat  square.  To  he  built  of  posts 
and  rails  of  good  oak  timber,  and  have  a sufficient  gate  hung  on 

food  iron  hinges,  and  fastened  with  a good  lock  and  key. 
ound  to  be  used  for  the  safe  keeping  of  os  trays. 


the  bouse  of  Win.  Cougleton,  at  St.  Clairs  villa,  on  the  16tb  of 
April,  1804.  Mr.  C.  was  paid  for  preparing  rooms  for  the  dif 
fereut  courts  the  sum  of  83.00. 

KILLING  OF  JOHN  HOLTZ  BY  SINDKKLAND— MUST  MIRDKK  TRIAL. 
[From  Che  Court  Journal.  | 

April  ZVrm. 


DIVISION  OF  KIKKWOOO  TOWNSIIU’-C TIANl.E  OF  El  ElTloN  PLACES. 

On  Wednesday,  February  24th,  1802,  the  township  of  Kirk- 
wood was  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  divided  as  follows: 

“By  a line  running  with  the  range  line  north  and  south  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  tilth  range  : the  western  part  to  retain  the 
name  of  Kirkwood  township;  the  eastern  part  to  be  vailed  and 
known  by  the  name  ol  Richland  township.  The  place  ot  elec- 
tion to  bo  held  for  Kirkwood  townshiji  at  the  house  now  occu- 
pied by  James  Xowles.  and  the  plai  t:  ot  election  tor  Richland 
township  to  ho  held  at  Ml.  Clairsville.  at  the  house  now  occu- 
pied by  William  Cougleton.  " 

The  place  of  holding  election  in  Pultney  township  was  di- 
rected to  bo  at  t ho  house  occupied  hy  the  court.  For  York — at 
the  house  occupied  by  James  Smith.  For  Salem  township  at  the 
bouse  of  James  IJcnthorn.  at  the  mouth  of  Suntish. 

On  the  26th  day  of  May,  I sit;j,  Belmont  was  divided  into  tour 
election  districts,  as  follows  ; 

Pultney — to  rote  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Repshire  occupied  by 
tbe  court  at  Pultney. 

Kirkwood  / to  vote  at  Ihe  bouse  of  James  .Vowels. 

Richland  J to  vole  at  the  house  of  John  Thompson.  Xewe/s- 
town. 

York  ) to  vote  at  the  house  ot  William  Cough-Ion. 

Salem  j to  vote  at  the  house  ot  Ridicrt  Latte.  Caption. 

On  February  25.  f802.  the  In/lowing  named  gentlemen  were 
appointed  by  the  court  as  commissioners  of  Belmont  county  : 

William  Bell,  to  serve  tor  three  years: 

Samuel  Dilie,  to  serve  for  I wo  year.'. 

Jacob  Jjewis,  to  serve  tor  one  year 

An  order  was  issued  from  the  court  to  Jacob  Rcjishire  (Judge) 

February  24,  1802,  ot  88.00.  tor  house  rent  and  fuel  tor  use  of 
courts  during  Xovcmbur  anil  February  terms. 

IW.MOVAL  OF  11/ 1:  SEAT  OF  Jl  .'TK'E 

In  April,  IStit.  the  scat  ot  justice  was  removed  from  Pultney 
to  St.  Clairsville.  and  on  the  27th  nt  August  following  the  coun- 
ty pro/xu-tv  at  the  tnriuer  /dace  was  so/d  on  (he  order  ot  the 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Daniel  McLIherron  purchased  the  prop- 
erty tor  the  sum  of  82DUI0 

l lU'T  cot  III'  IS  ST.  CLMHSVll.U:. 

The  first  court  of  < tenoral  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  County  j 
uirt,  with  Calvin  Pease,  President  Judge,  held  their  sessions  in  / 


I 


Monday,  16,  1804. 

“Supremo  Court  held  at  St.  Clairsville,  in  and  for  the  county 
of  Belmont,  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Four,  hy  the  Honorables 
Return  Jonathan  Meigs.  Samuel  Huntingdon,  and  William 
Spriggs.  Esquires,  Judges  of  the  same. 

“William  Brown,  Samuel  Shelby,  William  Craig,  James 
Knox,  Elizabeth  Craig,  William  Cook,  Basil  Israel,  William 
Woods,  l>r.  Will.  B.  Herron,  and  William  Mathews  are  several- 
ly recognized  in  tlm  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  appear  be- 
fore this  court  to- morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  to  give  evi 
deuce  in  a cause  now  pending — the  State  ot  Ohio  against  Peter 
Sunderland,  Jr. 

“By  consent  of  the  attorney  prosecuting  for  the  State,  and  by 
consent  of  the  prisoner,  it  is  ordered  that  a venire  /arias  do  is- 
sue to  the  sheriff  directed,  commanding  him  to  siiinmoi  forty- 
eight  good  and  lawful  men  from  the  body  ol  the  county,  to 
serve  as  traverse  jurors  in  the  ease  of  Peter  Sunderland,  Jr.,  re- 
turnable on  Wednesday  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 

April  1 7th. 

“David  Hall  and  Thomas  Montgomery  are  each  recognizedin 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  not  to  depart  the  court  without 
leave. 

A grand  Jury  was  called  and  sworn  according  to  law,  lo-wil  : 

Elias  Ellis,  Foreman  ; Francis  Bowen.  Valentine  Ault.  George 
Delong,  Edward  Milner,  Samuel  Brown,  John  Bradshaw.  Reas 
on  Masters,  John  Boyd.  Joshua  Hatidier.  Arthur  Morrison, 
Michael  Carrol,  and  Edward  Bryson,  who,  being  duly  qualified 
and  sworn,  retired.  The  grand  jury  came  into  court  and  pro-  . 
seated  an  indictment  against  Peter  Sunderland.  Jr.,  tor  the 
murder  of  John  Holtz — a true  bill.  There  being  nothing  fur- 
ther before  them  they  were  discharged. 

State  of  Ohio  vs.  Peter  Suiulcrland.  Indictment  tor  murder. 

The  prisoner  being  this  day  brought  to  the  bar  and  arraigned 
upon  the  indictment  found  against  him  by  the  grand  jury  and 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  for  trial  put  himself  upon  (rod  and  hi  s 
country,  and.  thereupon  was  again  remanded  to  prison,  to  he 
brought  up  again  to-morrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 

Wednesday.  Ajiril  18th. 

•The  prisoner  was  again  set  to  the  bar  : whereupon  a jury 
being  called,  empaneled  and  sworn,  came  to-wit  : /.eon  Okey. 

Andrew  Marshall,  John  Dugan,  Moses  Given.  John  Niebo/s. 

Robert  (fitt'en,  Benjamin  Masters,  William  Woods.  Isaac  I logo. 

James  FI.  Newell,  Archibald  McFIroy  and  William  flnlsc: — 
good,  and  lawful  men  who  being  duly  elected,  tried  and  sworn, 
well  ami  truly  to  try  and  true  deliverance  make  between  the 
State  ot  Ohio  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar:  who  having  heard 
the  evidence  and  argument  of  counsel,  Ac.,  retired  from  the  bar. 
and  returned  again,  and  upon  theirsidemn  oaths  and  ullirm;  il/ons 
do  say  that  Peter  Sunderland  is  not  guilty  of  the  murder  ot 
John  Holtz  in  manner  and  form  as  in  the  indictment  is  charged 
against  him,  hut  that  tlm  said  Peter  Sunderland.  jr„  is  on ly 
guilty  of  feloniously  killing  and  slaying  the  said  John  Holtz. 

"M  hereupon  he  was  again  remanded  to  prison  to  be  brought 
up  again  at  9 o'clock  to-morrow  morning  to  receive  his  sentence. 

Thursday.  April  fffi/i. 

"The  prisoner  was  again  set  to  the  bar  and  it  being  demanded 
by  the  court  whether  he  had  anything  to  sav,  why  judgment  and 
sentence  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  him.  and  lie  having  an- 
swered that  ho  had  nothing  to  allege,  it  is  considered  hy  the 
court  that  the  prisoner  bo  burned  in  the  letl  hand,  and  pay  the 
jury,  witnesses,  clerk's  and  sheriff's  costs  anil  stand  committed 
until  the  sentence  is  performed.  And  it  being  demanded  by 
the  court  ot  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  whether  he  had  a nv  reasons 
to  assign  why  sentence  should  he  rcsjdt<'d.  In-  answered  lie  had 
not.  It  hereupon  it  is  ordered  that  ilu-  Sheriff  take  the  prisoner 
from  the  bar  and  execute  the  sentence  of  the  court  immediately, 
which  was  accordingly  done." 

The  prisoner  was  taken  out  on  Main  street,  by  Jacob  Cole- 

whero 


man,  Sheriff,  and  in  front  of  tlw  Hummerly 
Holtz  was  killed,  and  there  branded  in  the  ham}  liy' said  Sheriff 
The  property  is  now  owned  by  Michael  Keller— occupied  by 
John  A,  Grove,  grocer.  ^ J 
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t>l- on  STY  COMMISSIONERS  IN  ST.  RI..UHSVIU. 


i , . *'■**""'  l,t  Die  County  Commissioners  o!  Belmont 

\ \|Sw-,e‘,rt*VllU'  was  0,1  lho  ",l  0*' •'«>>•.  1SU4.  I.eun  Oiiev. 
il  . i T"*  :uul  Ko,wrl  Driffin  wei-c  the  commissioners. 

n U\e -Uli  ot  July  they  ordered  to  Ik*  paid  to  Samuel  Kirkaid  the 
sum  ot  §122.4  a : expenses  of  guarding  Peter  Sunderland,  jr.  ; 
also  lull  ot  8H.U0  was  ordered  to  be  paid  the  sheriff'.  Jacob  Cole- 
man. for  services  done  in  the  ease  of  the  -Slate  ot  Ohio  vs.  IVler 
Sunderland.  The  Sheriff  received  also  another  order  ot  82o.on 
fur  salary  lor  the  year  1803. 


SI '.NT  TO  THE  I'EMTENTI  At!  Y. 

The  first  convict  sent  from  Belmont  county  to  the  peniten- 
tiary  was  Thomas  Hammond.  He  was  arraigned  at  the  Dc- 
eember  term  ot  the  Common  Pleas  tor  1815.  and  on  the  14th  of 
December,  that  year,  was  found  “guilty''  by  the  jury  and  sent 
up  tor  eighteen-months. 


EARLY  CIVIL  SI  ITS. 


The  first  slander  suit  ever  tried  in  Belmont  county  was  that 
of  John  Wherry  cs,  John  Winter.  It  was  tried  at  the  summer 
term.  Verdict  for  plaintiff.  880.00  and  costs. 

At  the  annual  fall  election,  in  1813,  Alex.  Boggs  and  Sterling 
Johnson  were  the  rival  candidates  before  the  sovereigns  ot  Bel- 
mont county  for  the  responsible  office  of  commissioner.  I he 
canvassers,  for  a supposed  defeat,  threw  out  the  poll-box  ot 
Pultney  township,  thereby  securing  the  election  ot  Johnson. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  dignities  of  the  office,  lor  Boggs, 
nothing  daunted,  proceeded  to  contest  the  election.  <>n  the 
18th  day  of  said  month  and  year,  the  court  “ousted  Johnson, 
and  awarded  the  station  to  Boggs,  who  was  much  set  up  at  Ins 
triumph. 

THE  FIRST  DEEDS  KKCOUliEO. 


The  first  deed  appearing  on  the  records  ot  Belmont  co'intv  is 
from  “Henry  Bingo  and  Rebecca,  his  wile.  to_  hohert  Bell,  da- 
ted October  1st,  1800.  In  consideration  ot  s.UHl  paid  b>  said 
Bell  'i  deed  of  100  acres  of  land  is  given  him.  “being  part  of  lot 
\o  *'4  in  the  sixth  township,  of  the  third  range  ot  townships, 
surveyed  pursuant  timin  ordinance  of  Congress  passed  on  the 
90th  dav  ot  March.  178.). 

second  appearing  on  Nov.  4,  lsdl,—  David  New, d and 
Saj|v  hjs  wife,  ot  the  county  of  Belmont,  Territory  Northwest 
of  the  Ohio  river:  deed  to  Hooch  Hush,  ot  Brooke  county 
V.t.  jo  consideration  ot  812.00.  “that  lot  or  parcel  <d  gro.  ml 
lying  in  tl.0  town  of  St.  Chursville.  namely  . Iron  mg  »n  < 
Main  street,  sixtv-six  teet  front  and  running  hack  no  d,  A •• 
containing  one  fourth  part  ot  an  acre:  being  numbered  in  th. 
general  plan  ot  said  town  b>7. 

THE  FIRST  H ill  KECORDEK. 

Abraham  Plummer  s will  is  the  first  appearing  on  record.  H 
I . -ilu.d-ite  of  May  4th,  1804.  Tile  witnesses  on  the  same 
arc  Hohert  Todd.  Robert  Vernon,  ami  Stephen  Todd.  \\  )tnev-es 
lo  (.odicil,  June  3d.  1823.  Hohert  ( Deer.  1 homas  (.  rcer.  and  John 

Lemon. 

lioTNTY  IOK  SC  A IT'S. 

From  1802-12.  a bounty  ranging  from  one  dollar  to  four  was 
naid  out  of  the  Treasury  for  each  wolf  or  panther  scalp.  Parties 
killiim  such  presented  the  trophy  before  a Justice  o the  pence 
,vlu>  was  authorized  to  certify  to  its  being  a hone  fi-fe  one,  and 
then  the  party  interested  could  secure  Ins  bounty  from  the 
t.ounty.  Below  is  a list  of  those  receiving  bounties  from  IS0.J-S, 
found  on  record : n , 

Matthew  Brown  for  an  old  panther  scalp.  Killed  December  -•  . 
1SJoseph  Knocks  for  one  old  wolf  scalp  killed  October,  18<>3, 
Jacob  Morris  for  one  old  wolf  scalp,  killed  November  28.  1803, 

s:i  oo. 

Jacob  Archer  for  one  wolf  scalp,  killed  January  1803,  83.00. 
Jesse  Johnston  for  one  wolf  scalp,  1803,  63.00. 

John  Weir,  for  one  panther  scalp,  killed  July  2.  1804.83  00. 
Joseph  Heaves,  for  two  wolf  scalps,  killed  July  2,  1804.  80.00. 
David  Lockwood,  for  wolf  scalp,  killed  August  14,  1804,83.00. 
Joseph  Carpenter,  for  wolf  scalp,  killed  August  14,  1804. 
83  00. 

Daniel  Devaiil.  for  wolf  scalps,  killed  August  14.  1804,  83.5(1. 


Martin  Baker,  tor  one  old  and  three  voting  wolf  scalps,  ixii-f 
83.r>o. 

Level)  OkeV.  for  wolf  scalp.  1S0(.  83.00. 

Z.  Mi  l av.  tor  one  wolt  over  six  years  old.  killed  November!) 
1S0J. 

John  Namlw  anter.  83.00  for  pantlier  scalp. 

Abner  11  iinliugton,  83.00  lor  panlber  scalp. 

(ieorge  lining.  w idf  over  six  months  old.  and  two  u mler 
killed  .March  3.  1804.  81. 00 

Samuel  Pain,  tor  one  wolf  seal])  over  six  months  old.  killed 
April  12,  isot.  s:;.oo. 

Maltltvw  Brown,  lor  one  punt  her  scalp,  over  six  months  eld, 
killed  April  15.  lsti4.83.no. 

John  i’salnions.  tor  wolf  seal])  over  six  months  old.  killed 
May  3.  1801.  83.01 1. 

(ieorge  Delaney,  for  wolf  scalp,  over  six  months  old.  killed 
April  27.  lso4.83.oti. 

1 Daniel  Devaul.  for  one  wolt  scalp  over  six  months  old  killed 
( November  11,  1804.  81.00 

i ( leergc  Heat,  for  wolf  scalp  over  six  months  old,  killed  April 
3.  1MI4.  81.00. 

James  Delaney,  for  one  wolf’ scalp  over  six  months  old,  killed 
April  3.  IS114.  83.00. 

Isaac  Barrett,  lor  panther  seal]),  killed  December  12.  1804. 

81  no. 

William  Dearth,  for  an  old  panther  scalp,  killed  Julv  3n.  lsof, 

S3. 00 

Jacob  Morris,  wolf  scalp,  killed  August.  18U  I.81.UU. 

Jacob  Davis,  for  an  old  wolf. seal]),  killed  August,  lsU4.81.Uti. 
Philip  Dover.  fi>U  one  wolf,  killed  s). 00. 

('Inodes  Atkinson.  8l.no  lor  wolf  scalp,  killed  March,  limy 
Richard  Meeks,  81  00  lor  w oil'  scalp.  November  It!.  1804 
David  Bowen.  81.no  wild  wolt  scalp,  six  months  old,  1SU5. 
.Limes  Atelier,  81.00  wolf  six  months  old,  November  3.  1 805. 
Abraham  Stoi  klnm.  81. on  lor  wolt  seal]),  killed  December  28, 
1S05. 

| Nathan  Madden  85.00  for  killing  one  wolf  and  three  young 
' ones.  Isu7. 

James  Now  Is.  81,00  tor  killing  one  wolf  six  months  old.  Isn7. 
Christopher  Pain.  8l.oo  for  killing  one  w ild  wolf, 
j A be  Brown.  8g, no  tor  killing  one  wolt  over  six  months  old. 

| Frederick  Ycareii.  8 1.00  |i,r  killing  two  wolves.  1807. 

Dane  Barrel  82.oo  for  killing  one  wolt  August  13,  lSlff. 

! John  W right.  82. on  ),,r  killing  one  old  wolt.  ISOi. 

I Nathan  Spnrgen.  82.00  tor  one  wolt.  1807. 

[ John  Ferrel.  >2.00  |i>r  killing  one  Wolt  six  months  old,  1807. 

Seth  Ward.  Iv  Perkin'-  and  (ieorge  Davis.  86.00  for  killing 
| three  Wolves  over  six  months  old. 

I I ’el  er  Babb.  .<2.00  lor  killing  one  wolf  over  six  months  old. 

I Daniel  Bci  rv.  82  00  tor  killing  one  well  over  six  months  old. 

i 1 1 en rv  Daily.  80. no  tor  killing  three  wild  wolves  over  six 

1 1 1 0 1 1 t 1 1 s old. 

Dennis  Madden.  >2  on  |,,r  killing  one  wolf  over  six  mouths 
old. 


llenrv  I >:i \ i 82. on  tor  killing  one  wolt  over  six  nisnths old. 
1st  17. 

William  Dement.  82.no  lor  killing  one  wolf  over  six  months 
old.  Inis. 

Joseph  Carpenter.  82.00  for  killing  one  wolt.  1808. 

Samuel  Sties,  82,otl  tin-  killing  one  wolf  over  six  months  old, 
isos. 

William  Dement.  82.00  tor  killing  one  wolf  over  six  months 

Jacob  Morris.  82.00  tor  killing  one  wolt  over  six  months  old. 

X l-.ORo  "I  111"  FI  N I SI  II  0 DY  THE  LASH. 

In  August.  18011,  a negro— “Cuff '—was  found  guilty  by  the 
court  of  stealing.  It  seems  that  he  had  broken  into  a sore 
room  and  stolen  goods  to  the  value  ot  two  dollais  JU1  . 
cents.  lie  was  sentenced  lo  be  whipped  twenty-fi'  v ll* . ’*"  ■ 
the  bare  back,  pay  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen,  am  a l,nl 
oned  one  dav.  The  whipping  was  duly  adminisloie1  . , 

eye-witness’  says  that  the  Cull'  bawled  lustily.  IB’-  *1‘ 
davs  alter  dial,  reeeiveil  a similar  whipping  I"1  i epi  at  ov- 
er v. 

a rri.i.K  i.otti  i!') . 

To  the  lloio.nihle  the  Jointure  of  the  Shite  of  Ohio, 

The  petition  ot  a number  of  the  citizens  ot  Die l'*''  'V 
Clairsvillc,  and  the  county  ot  Belmont.  Humbly  < R 
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they  labor  under  many  disadvantages  for  the  want  of  a Semi- 
nary of  learning  in  that  part  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside. 
They  further  state  to  your  Honorable  body  that  they  are  unable 
by  private  enterprise  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  an 

academy.  . . 

From  petitions  deeming  an  institution  of  this  kind  in  that 
a section  of  the  State  of  immense  advantage  not  only  to  the  citi- 

zens of  the  county  aforesaid,  but  to  the  State  in  general,  we  pray 
l;  ' your  Honorable  body  to  pass  a law  at  your  present  session  au- 

thorizing a public  lottery  in  the  town  of  St.  Clairsville,  in  Bcl- 
r-  mont  county,  to  raise  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars  for  tho 

purpose  of  erecting  a Public  Academy  in  the  town  or  vicinity 
of  St.  Clairsville  in  said  county,  and  your  petitioners  in  duty 
bound  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

. The  above  is  dated  1815  and  signed  by  a number  of  the  in- 

fluential citizens  of  the  town  and  count y,  lawyers,  doctors, 
magistrates  and  a minister  of  tho  gospel. 

THE  STANDARD  H ALF-BCS7IKI,. 

In  1811,  the  commissioners  (Peter  Tailman,  Sterling  John- 
ston  and  Alexander  JBoggs)  agreeable  to  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  passed  the  22d  day  of  January 
tL  • 0i  that  year,  which  was  to  provide  a standard  half  bushel,  or- 

dered a measure  made.  The  honorable  board,  according  to  their 
minutes,  paid  Ira  Robison  the  sum  of  §2.00  for  making  said 
half-bushel.  They  also  paid  William  Paris  fifty  cents  for  the 
painting  and  marking  of  it.  Half  Heath  was  “appointed  keep- 
er of  said  standard  measure,”and  into  whose  custody  the  same 
was  given. 

A WILD  TURKEY  HUNT— UNFORTUNATE  SHOT. 

Major  Thompson  says:  Along  about  1810,  John  Warnock 

and  his  brother-in-law,  John  Walters,  concluded  to  take  a bunt 
for  wild  turkeys,  which  game  then  abounded  rather  plentifully 
in  Belmont  county.  Their  guns  wore  fixed  up  in  good  order,  a 
fair  supply  of  ammunition  was  procured,  and  out  they  started  for 
the  woods.  Upon  reaching  tho  timber  Warnock  said  to  his 
brother-in-law: 

“Now,  John,  I will  go  this  direction  and  you  go  that,  and  we 
will  make  a circle  around  the  woods.” 

This  was  agreed  to  and  they  turned  in  different  courses.  After 
going  a short  distance  Walter  came  to  a tree  that  bad  recently 
been"  broken  by  a storm  and  a part  of  tho  top  bad  fallen  to 
. the  ground.  As  it  made  a thick  brush,  he  concluded  to  conceal 
himself  in  amongst  the  leaves  and  branches  and  there  “pipe,  "as 
it  was  styled,  tor  turkeys.  So  he  began  calling,  after  getting 
comfortably  fixed  in  the  branches,  like  the  wild  fowl  calls  for 
each  other.  This  was  done  so  perfectly,  that  Warnock,  who  by 
this  time  had  got  in  bearing  distance,  thought  it  a wild  turkey 
that  strayed  away  from  the  rest  of  its  company,  came  cautiously 
slipping  up  from  whore  the  sound  emulated.  Being  very 
anxious  to  get  a shot  at  a turkey  and  never  once  dreaming  tor  a 
moment  about  bis  brother-in-law,  he  leveled  his  gun  to  his  face 
as  he  saw  something  move  in  the  brush,  taking  fair  aim  upon 
what  he  supposed  a turkey,  pulled  the  trigger  of  his  rifle,  and 
bang  went  tho  gun.  He  immediately  ran  to  the  spot,  and  beheld, 
what  ? That  be  had  shot  his  brother-in-law  through  the  heart. 

He  threw  up  both  hands  exclaiming:  “0/  (rod,  ]\  alter,  I ha\ e 
killed  you  !” 

Mr.  Warnock  lived  tor  many  years  after  that  sad  experience  ; , 

but,  it  is  said , never  took  up  a gun  in  bis  hands  from  that  time  I 
until  his  death.  He  felt  so  badly  over  the  accident  that  he 
couldn  't  bear  the  thoughts  of  handling  a gun.  He  was  a gen  tle-  j 
man  that  was  highly  respected  and  esteemed  in  the  conimunitj . i 


pointed  Joseph  Marshal,  of  St.  Clairsville,  and  A iebolas  Murray, 
of  Steubenville,  mechanics,  to  meet  at  the  court  house  August 
15,  1814,  and  adjudge  the  sufficiency  and  durability  of  said  court 
house,  and  also  whether  the  materials  and  workmanship  are 
I erjual  to  the  same  in  Steubenville  court  house.  On  August  5th. 
1814,  the  committee  met  at  St.  Clairsville,  and,  after  having 
carefully  examined  its  elegance  and  durability,  together  with  its 
materials,  were  of  the  opinion  that  .said  court  house  is  complet- 
ed in  all  respects  like  to  the  Steubenville  court  bouse.  1 lie 
commissioners  paid  each  examiner  §10.00  tor  services,  and  tho 
court  house  was  then  received  by  tho  county  from  the  contract- 
or, Wm.  Brown.  Total  cost  of  the  building,  §5,1)40.00. 

Capt  Robert  Thompson,  who  did  the  carpenter  work  on  the 
court  house,  was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution,  came  from  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  and  was  avory  superior  workman. 

.-ECO XU  .MIL  IN  ST.  OEAIRSVILEE. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1810,  the  contract  for  a now  jail  was 
let.  Sterling  Johnson  had  the  grading,  for  which  he  received 
§95.00.  Wm.  Brown  received  (lie  contact  for  furnishing  mate- 
rials and  erecting  the  building,  being  compensated  to  the  amount 
of  $3,(40.00.  Specifications  directing  that  the  jail  be  built  of 
brick,  like  those  used  in  the  erection  of  the  court  house,  and  to 
be  two  stories  high.  'The  first  story  nine  feet,  with  an  on  try, 
six  leet  wide  through  the  middle,  and  to  contain  four  rooms — 
two  lor  dungeons  and  two  for  jailor  s rooms.  The  second  story 
was  to  he  eight  feet  high  and  divided  as  the  first  floor — two  for 
debtors’  rooms  and  two  tor  jailor's.  It  was  to  be  completed  by 
January  1,  1821.  The  work  was  promptly  done  and  accepted 
by  tho  commissioners. 

THIRD  COUSTV  JAIL. 

The  present  county  jail  and  sheriff’s  residence  was  built  in 
the  year  1842,  by  Charles  H.  Bailey,  a resident  of  the  county, 
at  a cost  of  § . 

COUNT V OFFICES. 

On  February  10,  1818,  the  contract  was  let  to  Stacy  Bevan 
for  building  three  county  offices,  for  81,050.00.  Two  to  be 
bui/ton  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  court  house. 

The  contract  to  be  completed  by  August  l,  1810.  On  the 
recommendations  of  Robert  Thompson  and  Charles  Collins, 
mechanics,  the  commissioners — Fetor  Tailman,  Alex.  Boggs  and 
Joseph  Morrison,  accepted  the  threo  county  offices,  erected  by 
Stacy  Bevan,  January  3,  1820.  In  June,  1820,  tho  commis- 
sioners allowed  Bevan  8150.00  extra  for  loss  sustained  under 
said  contract,  which  was  claimed  under  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

MARKET  HOUSE. 

On  the  17th  of  Decern  her.  1833,  the  commissioners  of  Bel- 
mont county  appropriated  8100.00  towards  building  a market 
house  in  St.  Clairsville.  Order  was  given  to  John  Patterson, 
father  of  Isaac  II.  Patterson,  now  of  St,  Clairsville.  It  was 
built  opposite  the  National  Hotel  and  Mr.  Meyers'  residence. 

The  House  was  torn  down  several  years  ago. 

THE  FIRE-PROOF  BUILDING. 


the  PRESENT  COURT  hof.sk. 

The  Court  House  in  St.  Clairsville  was  contracted  for.  Febru- 
ary 16  1813.  Sterling  Johnson  had  the  grading  of  tho  ground 
for  $272  00.  The  grading  was  to  bo  completed  by  the  1st  of 
May.  The  building  was  let  to  Wm.  Brown  the  grain  lather  ot 
the  late  sheriff R.  S.  Brown,  of  Wheeling.  It  was  lo  be  ot  he 
size,  style  and  general  appearance  of  the  Steuben*  die  min  t 
house,  ‘with  the  exception  that  there  were  to  ho  stone  j,  u » 
sills.  The  building  was  to  be  ready  tor  use  b)  the  1st  of  Api  il. 
Capt.  Robert  Thompson  was  the  boss  carpenter  ami  had  a,  in- 
terest in  tho  contract.  The  building  was  complete 1 eight 
nontlis  before  the  time  specified  in  the  contract,  and  on  . id*  , 

S14  Peter  Tailman,  the  father  ot  the  present  Captain  / Ur, 

,d  Alexander  Boggs,  (Joseph  Morrison  not  prmen  ) commis- 
mers  met  to  receive  the  court  house  from  Tirol*  n,  the  eon- 
ictor  ' With  the  consent  of  Brown,  the  commissioners  ap- 


The  fire-proof  building,  now  occupied  by  county  officers,  was 
let  out  by  contract  to  William  Askew,  April  15,  1836.  Tho 
building  is  32x46  feet : two  stories  high  ; and  exterior  completely 
fire-proof.  The  cost  of  building  was  about  83,360.60.  Tho 
brick  and  stone  work  was  done  by  Charles  II.  Bailey,  now  re- 
siding at  St.  Clairsville. 

M ISC  ELLA  N EG  US  REMINISCENCES. 

-I.OSO  BULLET." 


Along  in  1801  a game  styled  “Long  Bullet"  was  in  vogue, 
and  greatly  indulged  in  by  many  of  the  settlers.  The  play  run 
in  this  wise:  The  men  were  chosen  two  or  four  on  a side.  A 
cast-iron  or  lead  ball,  perhaps  21  inehes  in  diameter,  was  used 
to  throw  by  giving  it  a cl  an  destined  or  underhand  pitch. 

Whichever  side  succeeded  in  sending  this  ball  the  greatest  dis- 
tance won  the  game.  Mr.  M.  Israel  says  that  when  his  father 
undertook  to  survey  St.  Clairsville  he  was  considerably  annoyed 
and  tho  survey  somewhat  impeded  on  account  of  the  fellows 
stopping  their  work  and  engaging  in  this  play.  And  finally, 
when  he  insistctl  on  them  to  discontinue  the  game  until  lie 
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always  much  clelMUo']  ,'aS  tolcl  h-  the  -’v'e'v<i'|s,  who  were 
grow  impatient  Kli  wo®  \?&me  at  “ Lo"S  Bullet.  ’ not  to 
time  whether  lie  w i l 'e  ^eWeBs)  would  pay  him  for  his 
ant*  "■* 

HF.  MRS!  IOI  R-HORSE  TEAM  THAT  CROSSED  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 

rivlVhitoR0^  tha!  tho  f"'Pt  four'ho,w  ,fM  to  cross  the  Ohio 

fordid  S Be  m°nt  <*unt.v  "as  that  of  John  Hatcher.  He 
torded  the  river  near  Zane  s ferry  in  ISO  1 . 


WASN’T  SUITED  WITH  THE  APPEARANCE. 

In  1797  a man  named  Jenry  migrated  from  Loudoun  countv, 
lrginia,  crossed  at  Zane  s Ferry,  and  followed  the  course  of 
Indian  Wheeling  creek  several  miles,  prospecting  Uelmont 
county,  and  looking  up  a desirable  place  to  settle.  He  was  not 
very  well  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  count rv,  and 
thought  no  one  would  ever  settle  in  that  part,  packed  up  what 
little  articles  he  had,  among  which  was  $2,100  in  a leather  bag, 
and  returned  to  his  home  a happv,  but  not.  perhaps,  a wiser 
man. 


HAND  MILLS. 

The  mention  of. “hand  mills"  will  bring  to  the  memory  of 
the  older  citizens  living  in  the  county  reminiscences  of  boyhood 
days,  when  they  wore  set  at  work  by  their  parents  to  grind  a 
little  meal  to  keep  from  starving.  It  was  a day  when  mills 
were  small  and  very  far  apart,  and  these  were  resorted  to  in 
emergencies.  The  modus  oj'iroudi  was  in  this  wise: 

A large,  flat  stone  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  was  per- 
manently fixed  on  tho  floor,  and  a smaller  one  placed  on  top, 
with  a hole  near  the  outer  edge  of  same,  and  also  one  in  the 
center,  in  which  was  placed  a stout  hickory  stick.  To  the  upper 
end  of  this  stick,  which  was  not  very  long,  a string,  or  cord 
rather,  was  attached,  and  the  other  end  fastened  into  a joist  or 
beam  above.  The  operator,  whilst  giving  the  loose  stone  a cir- 
cular motion  with  one  hand,  dropped  the  corn  with  the  other 
into  this  hole  near  the  edge,  in  as  uniform  order  as  possible, 
and  this  ground  it  up.  It  was  a very  slow  process,  and  could 
almost  have  been  eaten  as  fast  as  pulverized.  Ileal  large  fami- 
lies might  starve  whilst  “waiting  on  a grist."  This  process 
was  in  vogue  until  horse  and  water  mills  superseded  them.  So 
says  Robert  Israel,  of  Morristown. 


INDIANS  RETURN  TO  VISIT  THEIR  OLD  HOMES. 


Major  Thomas  Thompson  of  St.  Clairsvillc  says  that  in  the 
year  1809,  four  Indians  came  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Smith,  at 
the  forks  of  Crab-apple  creek  and  staid  over  night  (Sunday). 
On  Monday  morning  they  left,  traveling  in  a southeast  direction, 
and  were  seen  on  Thompson's  run.  which  empties  into  .MeMa- 
honv  creek,  by  John  Devore,  then  a boy.  That  they  returned 
to  Smith's  on  Thursday,  their  ponies  laden  with  lead  ore  of  an 

excellent  quality.  . ..  .. 

Again. — Two  men  named  Busktrk  and  Biggs,  living  mat 
Moundsville,  W.  Va„  say  that  the  Indians  used  frequently  to 
come  to  Moundsville,  cross  over  into  Belmont  county,  Ohio  be 
gone  three  or  lour  days  and  return  with  an  abundance  of  lead 


Further — In  the  year  1*61  a gentleman  came  from  the  State 
of  Arkansas  to  Moundsville  and  spent  several  weeks  prospecting 
for  lead  in  Belmont  county.  Ohm.  He  claimed  to  have  demed 
his  information  respecting  the  lead  mines  in  Belmont  cun  v 
from  a very  old  Indian  squaw  in  Arkansas,  and  felt  verv  conti- 
nent of  success.  The  rebellion  breaking  out,  however  ob  iged 
him  to  return  home,  since  which  time  nothing  has  been  hi  aid  of 
him  These  circumstances  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  there  is 
somewhere  in  south-eastern  Belmont  county  a valuable  deposit 
of  lead,  which  idea  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  docs 
not  altogether  discourage. 

IN  EARLY  TOUR  DOWN  THE  OHIO  AND  THROUGH  REI.MONT  COUNTY. 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  F.  Fuming’*  Tour.  He 
l throu-’-h  the  county  as  early  as  ISO,,  and  his  description 
Mlm  country  as  it  appeared  then.  will,  no  doubt,  be  hitcresting 
' 1 I He  leaves  Philadelphia  on  foot,  January  8.  iso, . and  ar- 
? a •_  Pittsburgh  in  July,  1807.  where  lie  takes  “a  batteau  or 
,ves  in  L itt-  p t“  fcot  ]0Ilir!  very  light,  and  the  stern 

lat-bottomed  f • {hin  boards,  high  enough  to  sit  under 

He  IS  Steubenville  „„  tbe  8tb  0.  .inly.  He 


“At  a little  before  8 o’clock  we  stopped  at  Steubenville,  the 
capital  of  Jefferson  county,  in  Ohio,  seven  miles  from  Browns 
(now  known  as  Brown’s  Island  in  the  Ohio  river).  This  town 
lias  been  settled  about  eight  years,  chiefly  by  emigrants  from  the 
State  of  Jersey.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  sixtv  houses,  in- 
cluding a new  goal  of  hewn  stone,  a court  house  oi  square  log* 
(which  it  is  said  is  to  be  soon  replaced  by  a new  one  of  belter 
materials-,,  and  a brick  Presbyterian  church.  There  are  four  or 
five  different  sects  of  Christians  in  this  town,  but  no  established 
minister,  except  a Mr.  Snodgrass  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  a Mr. 
Doddridge  who  comes  from  Charlestown  (Wellsburg)  in  Virginia 
every  other  Sunday,  to  officiate  to  tho  Kpiseopalians  in  the  court 
bouse,  which  is  occasionally  used  for  the  same  purpose  bv  the 
other  sects. 

“There  is  a land  office  here  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands 
from  which  large  sums  in  Spanish  dollars  are  sent  annuallv  to 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  in  Washington.  Perhaps  this 
is  one  cause  of  the  town  having  increased  so  rapidly.  Another 
may  be  its  very  handsome  situation.  Tbe  first  street,  which  is 
parallel  to  the  river,  is  on  a narrow  flat,  sufficiently  raised  above 
the  river  floods  : while  the  rest  of  tho  town  is  about  twenty  feet 
perpendicular  above  it,  on  an  extensive  plain,  rising  gradually 
with  a gentle  slope  to  the  footof  the  hillivwliieh  surrounded  it  in 
a semi-circle  like  an  amphitheatre,  about  a mile  distant.  OnoDe 
of  those  a Mr.  Smith  lias  a house  and  farm  which  seems  to  im- 
pend  over  the  south  end  of  the  town,  from  an  elevation  of  four 
hundred  foot  perpendicular  from  the  bed  of  the  rivor.  Mr.  Bazil 
Wells,  who  is  joint  proprietor  of  the  soil  with  Mr.  James  floss,  ol 
Pittsburgh,  has  a handsome  house  and  finely  improved  garden 
and  farm  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  a quarter  of  a mile  below  the 
town. 

We  remained  about  an  hour  in  Steubenville  (which  is  named 
in  honor  of  tbe  late  Major  General  Baron  Steuben,  the  founder 
of  tho  present  American  military  tactics).  We  then  pursued 
our  course  down  tbe  river,  passing,  at  half  a mile,  a point  on 
the  left,  where  is  a tavern  with  a tine  extensive  bottom  behind 
it:  and  four  and  a half  miles  further  we  left  Mingo  Bottom 
Island  i very  small)  on  the  left,  halt  a mile  below  which  on  the 
right  is  Mr.  Potter's  handsome  square-roofed  house,  and  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  lower  down  is  Mr.  Pratt’s  neat  frame  cottage,  orna- 
mented like  Potter’s,  with  weeping  willows  and  Lombardy 
poplars.  A mile  and  a uuarter  from  hence  we  passed  two  small 
creeks,  called  Cross  creeks,  one  on  each  hand,  and  a mile  and  a 
half  below  them,  on  turning  a point  on  the  left,  we  saw  Charles- 
town (Wellsburg)  half  a league  before  us,  on  the  Virginia  side, 
making  a handsome  appearance. 


Three  miles  lower  we  passed  Pike  island,  which  is  about  three- 
uarters  of  a mile  long,  and  seems  capable  of  cultivation,  though 
■crimps  rather  low.  Opposite  to  it  is  tbe  boundary  line  between 
etl'erson  and  Belmont  counties,  in  Ohio." 

Mr.  C.  passes  on  down  the  river,  observing  nothing  very  in- 
LU’esting  until  be  reaches  Little  Grave  creek,  where  he  lands  at 
ferry  and  walks  a halt  a mile  to  Tomlinson's,  the  first  settler 
f now  Marshall  county.  The  Indian  Mound  is  looked  at  bx 
he  traveler,  and,  after  spending  a short  time,  he  returns  to  his 
mat.  He  says; 

* * •<  We  found  a floating  store  at  the  landing.  It  was  a large 
quare  flat,  roofed  and  fitted  with  shelves  and  counter,  and  con- 
aining  a various  assortment  of  merchandise,  among  which 
cere  several  copper  stills,  of  which  much  use  is  now  made 
hroughout  the  whole  western  country  for  distilling  peach  and 
pple  brandy  and  rye  whisky.  * * At  about  one  o cloe ‘ we 

iroceoi  led  on  our  voyage,  passing  on  tho  right  Mr.  Dm}  **  ar^ 
ramc  house  and  fine  farm,  round  which  the  river  takes  a grea 
icnd  to  the  westward.  , - 

About  five  miles  and  a half  below  Little  Graxe  eree '. 
uissing  Big  Grave  creek  (which  is  as  inconsiderable  as  its  name- 
ake.  notwithstanding  its  distinguished  adjective)  and  Lap 
Hand  (very  small)  and  after  having  stopped  tor  a 
t one  Baker’s,  who  answered  our  questions  with  sa  £ . 
osenoss.  we  passed  Cnptina  creek  on  the  right,  emp  r 
he  Ohio  through  an  extensive  bottom  with  tiu’eeinil^^ 
ral  settlements  on  it.  * 2,  ,,  fine 

.elow  Captina  creek  we  stopped  on  the  left  at  Mr.  C , 1 but 

arm.  He  was  on  the  plantation  overseeing  his  laDOH  •• 

drs.  Cressup  received  us  politely."  of  the  Scioto 

Passing  down  the  Ohio  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  o it 

iver  and  thence  up  the  same  to  Chilheothe.  }’**  . stage : 

he  county  to  Zanesville,  and  thence  to  Uiunbrufge  by  siag^  ^ 
“On  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  August,  the  stage  £ UDt'  0f  the 
,een  miles,  and  the  same  distance  next  da) , 
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arrangement  of  the  carriage  of  mails,  rather  than  travel  such  a 
iorC  , snail’s  pace,  1 proceeded  on  foot,  leaving  my  baggage  to  follow 

)T ; in  the  stage.  The  first  five  miles  were  excellent  road,  over  a 

long  hut  not  very  high  ridge  of  hills,  without  a single  house  to 
Washington,  or  Bcymorstown,  as  it  is  more  generally  called, 
” from  its  being  owned  by  the  family  of  Beynier,  two  of  whom 

j p keep  taverns  in  it.  It  has  twelve  cabins,  four  of  which  are  tav- 

j j’v  erns,  and  a blacksmith's  shop. 

,jr  ■ “Four  and  a half  miles  further  have  no  inhabitants:  the  road  is 

e;  / still  good,  but  is  lead  over  several  high,  short  and  Nteep  ridges, 

"5  which  generally  run  from  north  to  south.  Then  passing  a cabin 

and  farm  in  half  a mile  more  I came  to  Frankfort  or  Nmiths- 
town,  where  I breakfasted.  This  is  a small  village,  or  rather 
hamlet,  of  eight  or  ten  housesand  cabins,  some  of  which,  as  well 
’ as  several  in  the  neighborhood,  are  inhabited  by  families  from 

''’''‘y  Feeks-hill  in  JS’ew  York,  many  of  whom  regret  their  having  re- 

"'  movod  from  thence  to  this  place,  and  with  great  reason.  i(  one 

! may  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  soil,  which  is  all  a red  and 

yellow  clay , very  stiff,  and  apparently  very  unproductive. 

“The  country  now  became  better  settled,  but  still  continued 
very  hilly.  I walked  on,  passing  Wherry's  tavern,  where  the 
stage  was  to  sleep,  five  miles,  and  stopping  at  Bradshaw's, 
where  I rested  about  half  an  hour  and  got  some  refreshments. 
This  family  is  from  the  county  -Monaghan  in  freland.  Their 
house  is  too  small  for  an  inn,  but  they  have  a good  far  in.  Ten 
miles  further  brought  me  to  Morristown  through  a similar  hilly 
country,  with  a succession  of  woods  and  farms,  the  latter  at 
every  mile,  and  a tavern  at  every  two  miles. 

“On  the  road  I met  in  stragglingparties  above  fifty  horsemen 
with  rifles,  who  had  been  in  Morristown  at  a militia  muster,  for 
the  purpose  of  volunteering,  or  of  being  drafted  to  serve  against 
Britain,  in  case  of  war  with  that  country,  now  much  talked  of 
Most  of  them  wore  above  half  seas  over,  and  they  traveled  with 
much  noise — some  singing-,  some  swearing,  some  quarreling, 
some  laughing,  according  to  their  different  natural  dispositions, 
which  are  always  most  manifest  whon  in  that  unguarded  situa- 
tion. 

“I  found  3Iorristown,  whore  I arrived  just  before  dark,  all  in  a 
bustlo  from  the  same  cause,  many  of  the  country  people  remain- 
ing to  a late  hour,  drinking  and  fighting. 

“My  host,  Morrison,  who  is  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  a Major 
of  the  militia,  had  shut  his  house  against  them,  but  there  was 
another  tavern,  where  Squire  Morrison,  while  commanding  the 
peace,  during  an  affray,  came  in  for  his  share  of  the  blows,  and 
had  his  shirt  torn. 

“I  got  a very  good  supper,  bathed  my  feet  and  went  to  bed  in 
a room  where  a man  and  his  wife,  a young  married  couple,  in 
another  bed,  acted  overasimilar  scene  to  what  / hud  experienced 
at  Lancaster,  keeping  me  awake  chatting  to  me  until  a very  lute 
hour. 

“After  a short  but  sound  sleep , J awoke  at  an  early  hour  well 
refreshed,  and  pushed  on  elcron  miles  to  St.  Clairsville,  through 
a fine,  well  improved  and  well  inhabited  country,  which  was  still 
hilly,  but  the  ridges  were  neither  so  sleep  nor  so  high,  as  they 
are  in  general  at  this  sido  of  Chillicolhe.  J stopped  at  Thomp- 
son’s  stage  inn,  where  Mrs.  Thompson,  who  was  very  civil,  pre- 
pared mu  a good  breakfast. 

“St.  Clairsville,  or  Kewelstown  ns  it  is  more  frequently  im- 
properly called,  is  the  capital  of  Belmont  county,  and  is  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  point  and  top  of  the  highest  hill  within 
sight,  from  whence  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  of  ridges  and 


“I  set  out  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  (next  morning)  and  soon 
gained  the  top  of  the  hill  immediately  ovor  Wheeling,  from 
whence  there  is  a handsome  bird's-eye  view  of  that  town,  Zane's 
island  in  fine  cultivation,  the  two  ferries  across  the  Ohio,  and 
the  village  of  Canton  beyond;  while  on  the  left  the  Ohio  is  seen 
winding  among  hills  five  or  six  miles  below,  and  the  view  is 
bounded  in  that  direbtion  by  one  ridge  rising  beyond  another 
to  a great  distance.  Turning  round  on  the  narrow  ridge  over 
which  the  road  leads,  I had  Wheeling  creek  directly  under  me 
at  the  foot  of  a precipice,  it  running  in  such  a manner  as  to 
make  the  site  of  the  town,  witli  the  hill  behind,  almost  a penin- 
sula between  it  and  tiie  Ohio." 

THE  PUMPKIN  FLOOD. 

In  the  fall  ot  1816  the  Ohio  river  rose  to  an  unprecedented 
height,  overflowing  its  banks,  and  bearing  away  on  its  resistless 
tide  houses,  barns,  fences,  and  whatever  else  would  float.  Many 
cornfields  were  overflowed,  and  the  pumpkins,  which  grew  in 
abundance,  wore  carried  down  the  stream,  dotting  the  water  so 
that  the  flood  was  ever  after  known  as  the  “Pumpkin  Flood." 

A large  barn  was  seen  floating  down  the  stream,  and  two  men. 
Daniel  Kilgore  and  Jackson  Mitchell  rowed  in  to  it  in  a skiff 
and  took  from  it  a fat  hen.  which  they  found,  and  killed  and  ate  it 
to  pay  them  tor  their  trouble.  At  this  time  the  Ohio  river  was 
not  so  wide  as  at  present,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  re- 
quired a great  deal  more  rain  to  produce  a high  flood.  The 
explanation  of  this  seeming  paradox  is  as  follows:  When  the 
country  was  covered  with  forests  the  course  of  the  rainfall  to 
the  river  was  impeded  by  the  leaves  and  fallen  timber  that  cov- 
ered the  ground,  hence  the  water  that  fell  reached  the  river 
gradually,  and  was  carried  away  to  the  sea  as  gradually,  hut 
when  the  ax  of  the  woodman  denuded  the  country  of  its  forests 
the  rainfall  ran  into  the  river  all  at  once,  a rid  both  raised  the 
stream  suddenly  and  washed  its  channel  wider. 

SICK  Oil  BLASTED  WHEAT. 

Wheat  sown  in  the  early  settlements  of  Belmont  county,  in 
some  localities,  did  not  do" well,  it  grew  very  tall  in  the  stalk, 
but  never  matured  properly,  the  ends  of  the  grains  presenting 
a red  appearance.  This  wheat,  when  eaten  either  boiled  or  as 
bread,  produced  sickness,  nausea  and  vomiting:  hence  it  was 
called  “sick  or  blasted  wheat. " 'This  stale  of  affairs  continued 
several  years  after  the  land  was  cleared,  when  the  wheat  matured 
and  sickness  did  nut  result  troni  eating  it. 

O 

THE  MEMORABLE  HAIL  STORM. 


woods  may  be  seen  in  every  direction,  some  of  them  across  the 
Ohio,  which  1 was  now  again  approaching.  The  town  is  only 
about  four  years  old,  and  already  contains  eighty  good  houses, 
including  several  stores  and  taverns.  It  has  a court  house  and 
gaol,  and  altogether  it  has  the  greatest  appearance  of  wealth 
and  business  of  any  town  between  Cliilicolhe  and  itself.  There 
are  several  Quakers  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  who  are  a snug, 
wealthy  and  industrious  people,  and  who  enhanced  the  value  of 
real  property  in  a wide  extent  around  the  focus  ot  their  settle- 
ments. 

.-A-  S-  * * 

“On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  is  a new  town  called  ( 'anton  ( Bridge- 
port), laid  out  by  Mr.  Zane  last  year,  which  has  now  thirteen 
houses.  Wo  bore  crossed  a ferry  ot  a quarter  of  a niile  to 
lane's  Island,  which  wo  walked  across,  upwards  ot  halt  a mile, 
h rough  a fertile,  extensive  and  well  cultivated  them,  the  piop- 


harly  in  July,  1816.  one  of  the  severest  hail  storms  ever 
known  to  the  people  of  this  region  passed  over  a portion  of 
Belmont  county,  which  played  sad  havoc  with  the  crops  ot  that 
year.  It  was  several  miles  in  width.  The  hail  were  of  such 
si/.c  as  to  totally  destroy  grain  and  fruit  in  many  places.  Many 
were  the  size  of  a hen  s egg.  anil  noticed  having  prongs  on  a 
half  inch  in  length.  Whore  such  struck  fences  and  trees  marks 
were  seen  and  leaves  stripped  off.  The  storm  occurred  on  Sat- 
urday, and  as  late  as  Wednesday  the  billowing  week  hail  in 
many  places  could  have  been  picked  up.  A number  of  persons 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  homes,  losing  everything  they 
had,  were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations,  ami  letl  the  county. 
They  were  parties  that  had  just  come  in  and  purchased  land 
from  the  government. 

HARDESTY  FLOOD. 


•ty  ot  Mr.  Zane,  some  of  whose  apples,  pulled  from  the  orchard 
passing,  wore  very  refreshing  to  us  while  we  sat  on  the  bank 
a rly  an  hour  a waiting  the  ferry  boat.  At  last  the  boat  came, 
l wc  crossed  the  second  terry  of  another  tjuarlei  of  a mile  to 


cling. 


I ho  flood  known  as  the  “Hardesty  flood"  occurred  in  about, 
1818  on  McMahon  s creek.  It  was  styled  thus  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  John  Hardesty  and  family— wife  and  five  children, 
were  di owned  in  it,  lie  lived  near  the  banks  of  this  stream,  and 
the  waters  rose  to  such  a height  that  his  house  was  inundated 
and  carried  off  on  the  resistless  bosom  of  the  angry  turbid  waters. 
Alter  the  waters  had  abated  lie  and  his  wife's  body T were  recover- 
ed a short  distance  from  where  the  house  stood  The  remains 
ot  two  ot  his  children  were  regained  a considerable  distance  be- 
low.in  the  stream.  1 he  other  children  were  never  found.  Ma  • 
jor  Ihompson,  of  St.  Clairsville,  says,  that  several  days  alter  the 
Hood,  he  passed  down  that  way  on  horseback,  and  saw  straw  and 
litter  lodged  on  the  branches  of  trees  along  the  creek,  so  high 
above  him  that  ho  was  unable  to  roach  with  his  whip  from  his 
horse.  The  ravages  of  the  Hood  were  immense  with  great  loss 
ot  property.  It  is  said  that  the  waters  came  down  with  such 
power  as  to  cause  the  drill,  bourne  on  its  bosom,  to  bo  swept 
across  on  the  opposite  banks  ot  tlw  Ohio  river. 


21-11.  a J.  <’«*• 
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TIIK  FIRST  STARE. 

!!’,  1>,l‘ln'°"t  <,,,u,lty  liime  through  from  Wheel- 
i T',  ' . ailrtVillt‘,  tlicnce  to  Morristown,  on  route  tor  Cam- 

- rn.,U  ':iTls,('r’  in  thoNi.rin.icof  ISIS.  The  line  was  own- 
1 ''iinas  Drydon,  ol  the  latter  place,  and  ho  drove  the  first 

« age  throughout  the  first  trip.  The  stage  was  drawn  bv  four 
Kautitul  bay  horses,  and  was  tilled  with  a cheery  company  of 
passengers  who  were  enjoying  the  pioneer  journey  with  consid- 
erable glee.  Ihe  outside  patrons  were,  if  possible,  more  joyous 
than  the  inside  seat-holders,  and  whenever  the  driver  would 
wind  his  horn  as  they  approached  a settlement,  they  gave  vent 
to  their  feelings  by  boisterous  huzzas, and  songs  in  which  the  in- 
siders joined  in  the  chorus. 

1 lie  road  near  the  villages  were  thronged  with  the  people, 
some  of  whom  had  come  many  miles  to  see  the  stage.  There 
was  an  intense  sotisfaetiun  enjoyed  by  all,  and  no  eireus  or  me- 
nagerie that  has  since  visited  the  county,  ever  created  the  same 
excitement  and  heartfelt  joy  and  exultation  that  accompanied 
the  passage  of  the  pioneer  stage. 

PROJECT  TO  ERECT  THE  NEW  COUNTY  OF  CUMBERLAND. 


In  the  fall  of  1847,  after  the  annual  October  election,  notice 
was  given  in  the  newspapers  that  petitions  would  bo  presented 
to  the  next  General  Assembly,  asking  that  honorable  body  to 
erect  a now  county,  to  be  called  f'umherland,  with  the  county  seat 
at  Fairview  in  Guernsey  county.  Ohio.  The  territory  so  to  be 
made  into  a new  county  comprised  the  whole  of  Somerset,  War- 
ren, and  Kirkwood  townships,  and  a part  of  Flushing  township 
of  Belmont  county,  Ohio ; and  parts  of  Harrison,  Tuscarawas, 
and  Guernsey  counties.  Jn  conformity  with  that  notice  petitions 
were  shortly  thereafter  put  in  circulation  within  the  terri- 
tory n med,  which  were  signed  by  a vast  majority  of  the  voters 
resident  therein.  Barnesville  in  a mass  was  indignantly  op- 
posed to  the  creation  of  the  new  county. 

The  petitions  however  were  in  due  time  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  referred  to  their  appropriate  committee. 

A bill  for  the  erection  of  the  now  county  of  Cumberland  was  in 
a short  time  reported  to  the  Assembly  by  that  committee.  The 
project  met  with  much  favor  from  that  body  and  at  one  time 
the  bill  was  on  the  very  verge  ol  being  made  a law.  But  Hon. 
Miller  Pennington,  the  representative  from  Belmont  county,  j 
who  was  a man  of  terrible  energy,  and  shrewd  tact,  op- 
posed the  bill  with  a vehemence  and  force  that  soon  carried  it 
to  an  indefinite  postponement.  The  erection  of  .Noble  county, 
ill  185(1-51,  put  an  end  to  it  forever. 

LIST  OF  IT  HI. 1C  OF FICERS. 


UEFRKSKNTATIV  ES  is  COXORESS. 

Below  arc  given  a list  of  the  Congressmen  representing  the 
District  in  which  Belmont  county  formed  a part,  from  the  first 
Congressman  after  it  became  a county  up  to  1881  : 

8— Jeremiah  Morrow  ( Representative  at  large  for  the 

Slate)  Warren  county,  from  181*3  to  Isn5. 

p. — Jeremiah  Morrow  ( IJeprescnlalive  at  large  for  the 

State),  Warren  county,  from  1nii5  to  LS(i7. 

10 —  Jeremiah  Morrow  i Representative  at  largo  for  the 

State),  Warren  county,  from  1SU7  to  1, Sit'd. 

11—  Jeremiah  Morrow  (Representative  at  largo  for  the 

Stab-),  Warren  county,  from  lSU'.l  to  1811. 

12 —  Jeremiah  Morrow  (Representative  at  largo  for  the  State), 
Warren  county,  from  1811  to  18115. 

Bi — James  Caldwell,  Belmont  comity,  from  181‘!  to  1815. 

14 —  lames  Caldwell.  Belmont  county,  from  1815  to  1817. 

15 —  Samuel  llcrrick,  Muskingum  county,  from  1817  to  1819. 

It; Samuel  Herrick,  Muskingum  county,  from  1 SI 0 to  1821. 

17 — John  C.  Wright*  and  David  Chambers,  Muskingum  coun- 
ty, from  1821  to  1822. 

lg_John  Patterson.  Belmont  county,  1823  to  1825. 

19 —  David  Jennings)  and  Thomas  Shannon,  Belmont  county, 
from  1S25  to  1827. 

20 —  John  Davenport,  Belmont  county,  from  1827  to  1829. 

21—  Judge  Wm.  Kennon,  Belmont  county,  from  1829  to  1831. 

22 —  Judge  Wm.  Kennon,  Belmont  county,  from  1831  to  1833. 

23 —  James  M.  Bell,  Guernsey  county,  from  1833  to  1835. 

24 J mice  Wm.  Kennon,  Belmont  county,  from  1835  to  1837. 

25— James  Alexander,  Jr.,  Belmont  county,  from  1837  to 
1839. 


+J0I111  C.  Wright  resigned, 
tttesigned  in 


26—  Isaac  Parrish,  Guernsey  county,  from  1839  to  1841 

27 — Benj.  S.  Cowon,  Belmont  count) . from  1841  to  1843 

28—  Joseph  Morris.  Monroe  county,  from  1843  to  1845 

29—  Joseph  Morris,  Monroe  county,  from  1845  to  1847 

30 —  William  Kennon.  Jr.,  Belmont  county,  from  1847  tol8t4 
3>— W.  F.  Hunter,  Monroe  county,  from  1849  to  1851 

32 —  W.  F.  Hunter,  Monroe  county,  from  1851  to  1853. 

33  — Wilson  Shannon,  Belmont  county,  from  Da 3 to  1855 

33—  Chas.  J.  Albright,  Guernsey  county,  from  1855  to  lRj; 
3o_\\  tll.aru  A.  Lawrence,  Guernsey  county,  from  1857  t0 

3t!  -Thomas  C.  Thenker,  Belmont  county,  from  1859  to  lSfil 

37 —  James  H.  Morris,  Monroe  county,  from  1801  to  1803 

38—  J.  W.  White,  Guernsey  county,  "from  1803  to  1805. 

39 —  John  A.  Bingham.  Harrison  county,  from  18t!5totsr 

40—  John  A.  Bingham,  Harrison  county,  from  1867  to  1809 

41—  John  A.  Bingham,  Harrison  county,  from  1869  to  lSTi 
42  John  A.  Bingham.  Harrison  county,  from  1871  to  1873 

43 —  Lorenzo  Danlord,  Belmont  county,  from  1873  to  1875 

44—  Lorenzo  Danford,  Belmont  county,  from  1875  to  1877 

45—  Lorenzo  Danford.  Belmont  county,  from  1877  to  1879 
4<>— J.  T.  Updegraff,  Harrison  county,  from  1879 to  18S1. 

LIST  OF  STATE  SENATORS. 

1803  William  Vance  and  Thos.  1834  James  Alexander.  Sr. 


1804 

1805 
180(1 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 
1810 
1817 
ISIS 
18H* 
1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 
1 82(5 

1827 

1828 
1 82!* 
ls:;o 
1831 
is:  ;2 
1833 


Kirker. 
William  Vance. 
Joseph  Sharp. 

Joseph  Dillon. 

James  Caldwell. 


Charles  Hammond. 

.1  u 

John  Patterson. 

U U 

a (< 

David  Jennings. 


John  Davenport. 

U it 

William  Hubbard. 

Thomas  Shannon. 
William  Dunn. 

it  ti 

James  A lex.ander,  Sr. 


1835  George  Sharp. 

1836 

1837  Thomas  Shannon. 

1838 

1 839  “ u 

1840  •<  “ 

1841  Chauneey  Dewey. 

1842  Robert  H.  Miller. 

1843 

1844  “ “ “ 

1845  Benjamin  Mackall. 

1846  “ 4 

1817  Kdwnrd  Arehibold. 
1848 

184!*  W illiam  P.  Simpson, 
1850  “ *■ 

1852 

1854  David  Allen. 

1856  Charles  Warfel. 

1858  Isaac  Holloway. 

1860  Marshall  McCall. 
1862  Isaac  Welsh. 

1861  John  C.  Jamison. 
1.866  Henry  West. 

1868  James  B.  Jamison. 

1870  

1872  Samuel  Knox. 

1874 

1876  David  Wagoner. 

1 878  “ 

1880  D.  A.  Hollingsworth. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


The  following  is  a list  of  Representatives  to  the  General  As- 
emhly.  from  Belmont  county,  commencing  from  the  first,  which 
onvened  at  Chiilicothc,  March  1,  1803: 

1803 —  Joseph  Sharp  and  Klijah  Woods,  and  in  the  second 
leneral  Assembly,  which  convened  December  1,  180.1,  .lost* 
>il Ion  and  James  Smith. 

1 804 —  Thomas  Wilson  and  John  Stewart. 

1805 —  John  Stewart  and  James  Smith. 

1806 —  Josiuh  Dillon  and  John  Stewart. 

1807 —  William  Vance  and  John  Patterson. 

1808 —  Joseph  Sharp,  Edward  Bryson  and  Isaac 'ore. 

1809 —  Joseph  Sharp,  Isaac  \ ore  and  Josiah  Dillon. 

1810 —  Elijah  Woods,  M oses  Morehead  and  W >»•  ■ mitn. 

1811 —  James  Smith,  Thomas  Mitchell  and  Joseph  > ial  1 • 

1812—  Josiah  Dillon,  Jacob  Myers  and  Peter  5 ante 

1813 —  Moses  Morehead.  Ambrose  Danford  and 

lai814— J.seph  Sharp,  Edward  Bryson,  Tho.nas  M^ 

1815 —  David  Wallace,  James  Smith  and  i 10,11  ‘ * ‘ G pj^-.u-d 

1816 —  Charles  llammond,  Thomas  Townsend  a.ut 

1817—  Charles  Hammond,  George  Pauli  and  ''  llll:‘,|"  p„nI1. 

1818 —  Charles  Hammond,  George  Pauli  and  >vo 
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1819 —  William  Dunn,  Thomas  Shannon  and  John  Smith. 

1820 —  Charles  Ilammoml,  William  Dunn  and  Thomas  Shan- 
non. 

1821 —  William  Dunn,  Alexander  Armstrong  and  Thomas 
Shannon. 

1822 —  William  Dunn,  Alexander  Armstrong  and  Thomas 
Shannon. 

1821! — William  Perrino,  Isaac  Atkinson  and  John  Scaltcrdav. 

1824 —  John  Davenport  and  Tlios.  Shannon. 

1825 —  William  Perrino  and  William  Dunn. 

1820 — William  Dunn  and  Eli  Nichols. 

1827 —  James  Weir  and  Crawford  Welch. 

1828 —  Crawford  Welch  and  William  Dunn. 

1829 —  Crawford  Welch,  James  Weir  and  Andrew  Patterson. 

1830—  John  Davenport  and  James  Alexander. 

1831 —  John  Patton,  William  Workman  and  William  R.  Hub- 
hard. 

1832 —  John  Patton  and  William  Workman. 

1833—  Joseph  A.  Damage  and  John  Thompson. 

1834 —  Joseph  A.  Ramage  and  Solomon  Bentley. 

1835 —  Solomon  Bentioy  and  William  Chambers. 

1830 — James  Weir. 

1S37 — Ephraim  Gaston  and  Isaac  II.  Green. 

1838—  Henry  West. 

1839 —  Henry  West  and  Thomas  A.  Way. 

1840 —  Joh  n Koontz  and  Crawford  Welch. 

1841 —  W«v.  Workman  and  Samuel  Dunn. 

1842 —  Thomas  Pilcher. 

1843 —  Samuel  Dunn  and  Wm.  R.  Carlo. 

1844 —  Benjamin  S.  Cowen  and  Peter  Tallman. 

1845 —  Benjamin  S.  Cowen. 

1846 —  John  C.  Kerr  and  William  Ilogue. 

1847 —  Miller  Pennington. 

1848 —  Samuel  Bigger. 

1849 —  John  A.  Weycr  and  Hugh  MeNecly. 

*1850 — Archibald  C.  Ramage  and  James  J.  Grimes. 

From  1852  to  1854 — Archibald  C.  Ramage  and  Price  Corn- 
well. 

From  1854  to  1856 — E.  V.  Cleaver  and  Samuel  Findley. 

From  1856  to  1858 — James  A.  Turner  and  Robert  Hamilton. 
From  1858  to  1861 — Isaac  Welch. 

From  1861  to  1863 — Wilson  S.  Kennon. 

From  1863  to  1864 — Robert  E.  Chambers. 

From  1864  to  1866 — Coulson  Davenport. 

From  1866  to  1868 — Coulson  Davenport  and  John  Patterson. 
From  1868  to  1870— John  W.  Kennon  and  Thomas  M.  Nichol. 
From  1870  to  1872 — John  A.  Weyer. 

From  1872  to  1876— Thomas  II.  Armstrong. 

From  1876  to  1878 — E.  V.  Cleaver  and  William  Bundy. 

From  1878  to  1880 — Ross  J.  Alexander  and  Harvey  Danford. 

CON  ST  I TU  T IO  N A I,  COX  V E N T ION  S. 

1850—  Held  at  Columbus,  May  6.  Delegate,  Daniel  Pock. 

1873 — Assembled  at  Columbus,  May  13.  Adjourned  to  Cin- 
cinnati. Delegate,  Daniel  D.  T.  Cowen. 

SHERIFFS. 

From  1851  to  1803— Jacob  Coleman  (appointed.) 

From  1803  to  1809 — Josiah  Hedges,  elected. 

From  1809  to  1812 — James  Hedges,  elected. 

From  1812  to  1813 — Anthony  Weir,  eloetod. 

From  1813  to  1819 — David  Moore,  elected. 

From  1819  to  1824— William  Perrino,  elected. 

From  1824  to  1826— Solomon  Bentley,  Sr.,  elected. 

From  1826  to  1830 — E/.er  Ellis,  elected. 

From  1830  to  1832— Solomon  Bentley.  Sr.,  elected. 

From  1832  to  1836— William  H.  Johnston,  elected. 

From  1836  to  1838— John  Lippineott,  elected. 

From  1838  to  1844— William  P.  Simpson,  elected. 

From  1844  to  1848— Hugh  MeNecly,  elected. 

From  1848  to  1850— James  McConaughy,  elected. 

From  1850  to  1856 — J.  C.  Nichols,  elected. 

From  1856  to  1860— John  S.  Anderson,  elected. 

From  1860  to  1862— Patrick  Lochary,  elected. 

From  1862  to  1866— George  II.  U instead,  elected. 

From  1866  to  1868— S B.  Piper,  elected. 

From  1868  to  1870— W.  II.  Hays,  elected. 

From  1870  to  1876— W.  C.  Cochran,  elected. 

From  1876  to  1878— W.  G.  Kinney,  elocted. 

From  1878  to  1830— S.  Hillis,  elected. 

~l»  \rn  the  new  Constitution  was  a.loptol.  .nut  the  term  «l  was  uhanged  from  one 

to  twu  years. 

1—23 — B.  & J • Cos.  • 


TREASURERS. 

From  1801  to  1804— Daniel  McElhcw.it.  (appointed). 

From  1804  to  1807— Andrew  Marshall,  (appointed). 

From  1807  to  1812 — losiali  Hedges,  (appointed!. 

From  1812  to  1814— Jeremiah  Fail-hurst,  (appointed). 

From  1814  to  1825 — Solomon  Bentley,  elected. 

From  1825  to  1827 — James  Kelsey,  elected. 

From  1827  to  1833— John  McElroy,  elected. 

From  1833  to  1839— Jacob  Noiswnnger,  elected. 

From  1839  to  1843— John  Eaton.  Jr.,  elected. 

From  1843  to  1845 — J.  M.  Mitchell,  elected. 

From  1845  to  1849—  Lycurgus  Jennings,  elected. 

From  1849  to  1853 — John  Kelly,  elected. 

From  1853  to  1857— Thomas  Johnson,  elected. 

From  1857  to  1859— John  Twinan.  elected. 

From  1859  to  1861—1.  H.  Patterson,  elected. 

From  1861  to  1863 — Amos  Glover,  elected. 

From  1863  to  1867— Barkley  Cooper,  elected. 

From  1867  to  1871 — lames  Irwin,  elocted. 

From  1871  to  1873— Andrew  Porterfield,  elected. 

From  1873  to  1877— William  J.  Kelly,  elected. 

From  1877  to  1879 — Hamilton  Eaton,  elected. 

CI.KItKS  OF  TIIE  COURT. 

From  1861  to  1866— Elijah  Woods!  appointed. 

From  1866  to  1816— James  Caldwell,  appointed. 

From  1816  to  1813— Josiah  Hedges,  appointed. 

From  1813  to  1826— E/.er  Ellis,  appointed. 

From  1826  to  1834— Peter  Tallman,  Sr.,  appointed. 

From  1834  to  1846— J.  C.  Tallman,  appointed. 

From  1846  to  1856— R.  II.  Miller,  appointed. 

From  1856  to  1851— J.  H.  Heaton,  appointed. 

From  1851  to  1852-St  Clair  Kolley,  appointed. 

From  1852  to  1855— J.  H.  Heaton,  elected. 

From  1855  to  1856 — W.  R.  Curie,  elected. 

From  1856  to  1857— D.  S.  Adams,  appointed. 

From  1857  to  1866 — S.  W.  Gaston,  elected. 

From  1866  to  1863 — D.  S.  Adams,  elected. 

From  1863  to  1866— J.  F.  Cliurloswortli,  elected, 

From  1866  to  1869 — J.  R.  Mitchell,  elected. 

From  1869  to  1872 — J.  B.  Campbell,  elected. 

From  1872  to  1878 — J.  R.  Mitchell,  elected. 

From  1878  to  1881 — A.  C.  Darrali,  elected, 

« 

COMMISSIONERS. 

1804 — Levon  Okey,  John  McWilliams,  and  Robert  Cillin. 
1866— Levon  Okey,  John  McWilliams,  and  Alexander  Boggs. 
1868 — Levon  Okey,  John  .McWilliams,  and  Sterling  Johnston. 

1810 —  John  McWilliams,  Sterling  Johnston,  and  Peter  Tall- 
man, 

1811—  John  McWilliams,  Peter  Tallman,  and  Alexander 
Boggs. 

1818 — Peter  Tallman,  Alexander  Boggs,  and  Joseph  Morri- 
son. 

1821— J oseph  Morrison,  David  Neiswangor,  and  John  Nich- 
ols. 

1824 — Joseph  Morrison,  David  Neiswangor,  and  John  Nich- 
ols. 

1829 — David  Smith,  Isaac  Barton,  and  David  Neiswangor. 

1836 — David  Neiswangor,  Isaac  Barton,  and  David  Smith. 
1833 — David  Neiswangor,  Isaac  Barton, ami  Thomas  Heaney. 

1836 —  Thomas  Armstrong,  Isaac  Barton,  and  Thomas  Hea- 
ney. 

1837 —  Isaac  Patton,  Isaac  Barton,  and  Thomas  Armstrong. 

1838 —  Isaac  Patton,  William  Workman,  and  William  Cook. 

1839 —  John  Cook,  William  Workman,  and  Isaac  Patton. 

1846  — Peter  A.  Dallas.  John  Cook,  and  Thomas  Pilcher. 

1842 —  Robert  B.  Green,  Thomas  Pilcher,  and  Peter  A.  Dal- 
las. 

1843 —  Robert  B.  Green,  William  Workman,  and  John  Lyle. 

1844 — David  Harris,  R.  B.  Green,  and  John  Lyle. 

1845 —  Stephen  C.  Gregg,  R.  B.  Green,  and  Joint  Lyle. 

1846 —  Jacob  Coleman.  David  Harris,  and  S.  C.  Gregg. 

1847 —  David  Harris,  Jacob  Coleman,  and  S.  C.  Gregg. 

1848 —  S.  C.  Gregg,  Jacob  Coleman,  and  David  Harris. 

1849 —  James  Norman,  David  Harris,  and  S,  C.  Gregg. 

1856 — S.  C.  Vance,  James  Neuman,  and  S.  C.  Gregg. 

1851—  Ira  Lewis,  S,  C.  Valu  e,  and  James  Neuman. 

1852 —  James  Neuman,  S.  C.  Vance,  and  Ira  Lewis. 

185.3 — Thomas  Majors,  Ira  Lewis,  and  and  James  Neuman. 
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1854 —  Thomas  Majors, Hatcher,  and  Michael  Danford. 

1855—  Thomas  Majors, llatcher,  and  Michael  Danford. 

185G — John  Majors,  Michael  Danford.  and  John  Johnston. 

1857 —  John  Majors,  Michael  Danford,  and  John  Johnston. 

1858 —  John  Majors,  H.  Mnssie,  and  John  Johnston. 

1859 —  J.  T.  Scofield.  Geo.  {'.  Bethel,  and  11.  Massie. 

1860 —  William  Wilkinson.  J.  T.  Scofield,  and  G.O.  Bethel. 
1801 — James  Alexander.  J.  'I'.  Scofield,  and  William  Wilkin- 
son, 

1862 —  Jesse  Barton,  James  Alexander,  William  Wilkinson. 

1863 —  William  Wilkinson,  Jesse  Barton,  and  James  Alexan- 
der. 

18G4 — William  Wilkinson,  Jesse  Barton,  and  James  Alexan- 
der. 

18(15 — Dennis  Kemp,  William  Wilkinson,  and  James  Alex- 
ander. 

18(50 — W.  M.  Campbell,  Dennis  Kemp,  and  James  Alexander. 

1807—  James  Alexander,  Dennis  Kemp,  and  James  Campbell. 

1808 —  H.  Frasher,  James  Campbell,  and  James  Alexander. 

1809 —  Wm.  Armstrong,  H .Frasher,  and  James  Alexander. 

1870—  James  Kinney.  II.  Frasher,  and  James  Alexander. 

1871 —  H.  Frasher,  Wm.  Armstrong,  and  James  Kinney. 

1872 —  Wm.  Armstrong,  B.  K.  Dugan,  and  James  Kinney. 

1873—  Solomon  llogne,  B.  E.  Dugan,  and  James  Alexander. 

1874 —  Wm.  Barber,  Solomon  Hogue,  and  James  Alexander. 

1875 —  I.  J.  Potts,  Solomon  Hogue,  and  Wm.  Barber. 

1870— A.  W.  Anderson,  Wm.  Barker,  and  1.  J.  Potts. 

1877 —  H.  Frasher,  A.  W.  Anderson,  and  I.  J.  Potts. 

1878 —  1.  J.  Potts,  A.  W.  Anderson,  and  II.  Frasher. 


From  1823  to  1825- 
From  1825  to  1836- 
Frorn  1830  to  1838- 
Froin  1838  to  1840- 
Front  1840  to  1842- 
Front  1842  to  1844- 
From  1844  to  1848- 
Front  1848  to  1852- 
From  1852  to  1854- 
From  1854  to  1850- 
From  1856  to  1858- 
Front  1858  to  1862- 
From  1802  to  1800- 
Frorn  1800  to  1871— 
From  1871  to  1873- 
Froiu  1873  to  1877- 
From  1877  to  1880- 


AC  01  Tolls. 

-Peter  Tall  man. 

-Wm.  McKee ly. 

-G.  S,  Nagle. 

-Wm.  Anderson. 

-T.  Huge. 

-Wm.  Dunn. 

-Wm.  Pancoast. 

-David  Allen. 

-David  Truman. 

-Janies  F.  Charlesworth. 
-Stephen  Gressinger. 

-C.  L.  Poorman. 

-R.  S.  Clark. 

-II.  M.  Clark. 

-J.  B.  Longly. 

-W.  K.  Stamp. 

-W.  N.  Collland. 


prosectti  n<  : attoun  i : vs. 


From  1801  to  1 Sol- 
Front  1804  to  1808- 
From  1808  to  1815- 
Frotn  1815  to  1825 
From  1825  to  1833- 
From  1833  to  1837- 
From  1837  to  1841  - 
From  1841  to  1845 
From  1845  to  1849- 
From  1849  to  1851- 
Front  1851  to  1855- 
Front  1855  to  1859- 
Front  1859  to  1801- 
From  18(51  to  1805 
From  1805  to  1807- 
Front  1807  to  1871- 
Front  1871  to  1877- 
From  1877  to  1880- 


— Charles  Hammond,  appointed. 
-Jacob  Nagle,  appointed. 
-George  Pauli,  appointed. 
-David  Jennings  appointed. 

— W.  B.  Hubbard. 

—Wilson  Shannon,  elected. 
-William  Kcnnon,  elected. 

— JR.  J.  Alexander,  elected. 

— C.  C.  Carroll,  elected. 

—Joseph  A.  Ramage.  elected. 
—Isaac  E.  Eaton,  elected. 

— D.  D.  T.  Co'ven,  elected. 

— Lorenzo  Danford,  elected. 
—John  A.  Work,  elected. 

— Robert  H.  Cochran,  elected. 
-John  W.  Shannon,  elected. 
—Wilson  S.  Kcnnon,  elected. 

— E.  M.  Eaton,  elected. 

PROBATE  J IIS'  KS. 


From  1851  to  1857— David  Harris. 
From  1857  to  1803— Kobert  Claudy. 
From  1863  to  1800 — C.  W.  Cart  oil. 
From  1806  to  1809— A.  W.  Anderson. 
From  1809  to  1878— C.  W.  Carroll. 
From  1878  to  1881— Thomas  Cochran. 


RECORDERS. 


The  following  named  gentlemen 
'ounty  Recorder  in  the  order  in  which  M SeiVo<*  ‘n  the  oftiiv 0f 
Sterling  Johnston.  placed : °f 

i.v..-  > 'COIgo  A lldei-s,,,. 


William  Faro 
G S.  Nagle. 
Peter  Tallinan, 
IN  illiam  Paris. 
Robert  ( iill'en. 
M.  J.  Ward. 


j-ot-gc  Anderson, 
‘ ■ M.  Ilosvey 
helix  Martin’ 
•h'lm  Bickham 
C.  Bolon, 

*N  1 1 1 la  in  Barnes, 
James  Barnes. 


COKO.N  ERs. 


From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 

From 


1801  to 
1800  to 
1814  to 
1823  to 
In 2s  to 
ls3o  to 
1.S32  to 
I S3  1 to 
1830  to 
1838  to 
lsfo  to 
1811  to 

1843  to 
1 8 15  to 
1849  to 
WO!  to 
1 859  to 
1803  to 

1 80.i  to 
1 800  to 

1870  to 
1.872  to 
1878  l«> 


18oo---Jolm  Dugan. 

1814  -Joseph  Morrison. 
1823— William  Stevenson. 

lx-'s  N\  ilnietb  Jones. 

Is. to — George  S.  Nagle. 

I 832 — John  Seatterday. 
1834— Robert  Mi-Masters. 
Is.,i5 — \\  m,  Kinney. 

Is. Is — Moses  Rhodes. 

5 810 — Joseph  Moose. 

1 Nil  — J osepli  Hargrave. 
1843— -James  Smith. 

181.) — II.  Ferguson. 

1 849 — < Miver  Cunningham. 
Iso:; — Janies  Niebol. 

1 8.»9 — Patrick  Lochary. 

1 803 — ( i eorge  Criswell. 
180.)— \\  illium  Wilkinson. 
1800 — Andrew  Grubb. 

1870 — George  Criswell. 
1872 — H.  B.  Kennedy. 

1878 — Thomas  Garrett. 
1880 — E.  B.  Kennedy. 

1 N II I : M A 11 V 1)  I U KCTl  )RS. 


18-12 
elected 
18 
18  11 
1845 
18  10 
18  1 
18  18 

1849 
185(1 

1851 

1852 

1853 
1 8.5  1 
1855 

1 850 

1 857 

1 858 

1859 
1,800 
1801 
1802 
180: 
180  1 
1805 
1 800 
1,807 
180,8 
1,809 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 
1,874 
1875 
1870 

1877 

1878 


— William  Lemon,  Alex.  Hannah  and  J.  C.  Anderson, 

— Henry  West,  elected. 

— Stephen  Panconst,  elected. 

— Reuben  Miller,  elected. 

— George  N anlaw,  elected. 

' — Stephen  Pnncoast,  elected. 

— Aimer  Lodge  and  F.  R.  Phillips,  elected. 

— George  \ anlaw,  elected. 

— Jacob  tiosset.  elected. 

— Abner  Lodge,  elected. 

! — Balaam  Nichols,  elected. 

I — II  ugh  Ferguson,  elected. 

— Balaam  Nichols,  elected. 

— 1 T.  li.  Phillips,  elected. 

— Hugh  Ferguson,  elected. 

' — T.  K.  Phillips,  elected. 

Hugh  Ferguson,  elected. 

— Abner  Lodge,  elected. 

_ -Oliver  Tavlor,  elected. 

William  Caldwell,  elected. 

lohn  Taggart,  elected. 

_1>.  J.  Pollock,  elected. 

— Will.  < 'aldwell.  elected. 

— Balaam  Nichols,  elected. 

Nathaniel  Taylor,  elected. 

— Wm.  Caldwell,  elected 

— Wm.  Parkinson,  clecteU- 
i— Nallianiel  Taylor,  olccte  1. 
i — Jacob  tiosset,  elected. 

— Wm  Parkinson,  elected. 

-Wm.  Ramage,  clcctei  - 

Thomas  Lodge,  C 7 vTavlor,  elected. 

-John  An.lerson  and 

,-Wm.  Parkinson  chc ted. 

abon  Lo'lgo-  ^-ted. 

Nathaniel  1 *l_\  , , 

Wm.  Parkinson,  elocU 


CEUNORIN  UEt-MONTC  ^ 

at  H* 


The 

county 


OFFICIAL  VOT  E FOR  OOVb'—  ca9t 
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* anmo  Arthur  St.  Clair  being  the  territorial  gov- 
ization  of  the  san d hifJ  appointment  by  the  government,  Ju- 
ernor,  having  , s SU(.b  until  the  close  ot  the  year  1802, 

ly  13th,  1,88>^  d bv  Thomas  Je  Her  son,  President  of  the 
when  he  was  lomo  , (%.  jes  \y  ]jyrj  0f  Hamilton  county, 

United  States  as  governor  from  1802  to  March 

Secretary  of  the  ten  J > t;  v Edward  Tiffin,  who  served 

a,  vm.  if & Xi*  *°  »~i"  »?“„ »' 

<•«»•.  '1™,,  ro™^  >»«, .» w- 

uiont  couutj  • 


Return  J • Meigs 

JS'athaniol  Massio 

FOR  isos. 

705 

174 

Samuel  Huntington 

Thomas  Worthington.. 

451 

810 

1 

Thomas  Kirkei 

FOR  1810. 

Return  J-  Meigs  

448 

39 

Return  J.  Meigs,  Ji  •• 
Thomas  Worthington.. 

FOR  1812. 

495 

1,393 

Return  J.  Mei0s... 
Thomas  Scott 

FOR  1814. 

73 

Thomas  Worthington.. 
Othniel  Looket  

...  No  return, 
No  return. 

FOR  18111. 

Thomas  Worthington.. 

No  return. 

....No  return. 

James  Dunlap — 
Ethan  A.  Brown 

FOR  1818. 

No  return. 

1,592 

Ethan  A.  Brow  n 

James  Dunlap 

FOR  1820. 

21 

Ethan  A.  Brown 

Jeremiah  Monow... 

FOR  1822. 

1,842 

15 

...  No  return. 

Jeremiah  Morrow 

Allen  Trimble 

Wm.  W.  Irwin 



....No  return. 
..  .No  return. 

FOR  1824. 

1,268 

J oromiah  Moi  row 

1,191 

Allen  

FOR  ISM. 


1,937 

Allen  Trimble u;{ 

John  Bigger 395 

Alexander  Campbell  574 

Benjamin  

FOR  IS28. 


Allen  Trimble...... 

John  W.  Campbell 

FOR  1850. 


Duncan  McArthur,  

Robert  Lucas,  


1,822 

1,408 


FOR  is.se. 


Robert  Lucas,  D 

Darius  Lyman,  Whig  and  Anti-Mason 


FOR  1834. 

Robert  Lucas,  D 

James  Findlay,  Whig 

2.107 

2.230 

FOR  ISM. 

Joseph  Vance,  Whig 

2,t;i;i; 

2,358 

FOR  um. 

Wilson  Shannon 



2,670 

2,220 

FOR  1840. 

Thomas  Corwin,  W 

Wilson  Shannon,  D 

for  1812. 

^Wilson  Shannon,  1> 

Thomas  Corwin,  W 



»>  TTii 

Leicester  King,  Abolitionist ’i-. 

FOR  1844. 

Mordceai  Hartley,  W 

David  Tod,  D 

FOR  1SHJ. 

William  Bebb.  W 

David  Tod,  D. 

Samuel  Lewis,  Abolitionist.... 

1.857 

FOR  1848. 

John  B.  Weller,  D..  

Scaburv  Ford.  W 

FOR  1850. 

Reuben  Wood,  D 

William  Johnston,  W 

Edward  Smith,  Ah.  .. 

FOR  18,51. 

f Reuben  Wood,  D.... 
Samuel  F.  Vinton,  \V..  . 

Samuel  Lewis.  Ah.  . 

FOR  1853. 

William  Medill.  D... 
Nelson  Barrerc.  W. 
Samuel  Lewis,  Ah... 

FOR  1853.  - 

William  Medill.  D.. 
Allen  Trimble,  K.  N 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  R... 

FOR  1857. 

Salmon  P.  Chase.  R. 
Henry  B.  Payne,  D 
Phil.  Van  Trump.  Am 

FOR  18.59, 

William  Dennison.  R 
Rufus  P.  Ranuev.  D. 

FOR  is  til. 

David  Todd,  R ... 
Hugh  J.  Jewett,  D . 



FOR  1863. 

John  Brough,  R... 

Clement  L.  Vallandigham, 

"Wilson  Shannon,  of  Belmont,  resigno.1  1,1,  position  a, 
TyhrCPl  lh<!  08100  Miai9ler  10  having  rwlvtst 

governor  of  Ohio,  April  13,  1M. 
‘ho  appointment  from  Prsmia,-.,, 

tRouhen  Worn,  reined  Ju.y  15,  ,«*.  to  „,,,t  the 
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FOR  is,;-,. 

Sge' \VCMmSJ'Mn,|  V°te army  vote  60:  total....  2.862 
° • 1(1  gan' 1 ho,"e  vote  8.274.  army  vote  1 5;  total  2.280 

FOR  ISCT. 

ItutlierforJ  B.  Haves,  B. ........  „ 

Allen  (i.  Thurman.  1>.  ! ■4l!f 

FOR  ISG!L 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  R .,9,s 

George  H.  LVmlleton,  1).  . 

FOR  IS7I- 

Edward  F.  Noyes,  H 2 800 

George  \X.  McCook,  I> 2, 081 

Gideon  T.  Stewart,  Fro ;»K 

FOR  Is:::. 

Edward  F.  Noyes,  H 2.014 

William  Allen,  D 8,204 

Gideon  T.  Stewart,  Pro 200 

Isaac  Collins,  Liberal 10 

For.  is;.-,. 

William  Allen,  I) 4.588 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  I! 4,514 

FOR  1S77. 

Richard  M.  Bishop.  1> 4. (.22 

William  II.  West,  R 

Lewis  H.  Bond 

Henry  A.  Thompson 

Stephen  Johnson '■* 

Till*:  NATIONAL  Ri'AI'. 

The  National  Road  was  made  through  Belmont  county  in 
1825-20.  Ground  was  broken  opposite  the  court  house.  July  4. 
18-,5  A speech  was  made  by  Wm.  B.  Hubbard.  I he  giading 
was  let  to  different  contractors  in  one  mile  seel  ions  James 
an(]  Wilson  were  the  contractors  for  the  "big 

Bridge”  crossing  Wheeling  creek.  Ul  ...  . 

ri.w,jer  Weaver  was  the  engineer,  and  resided  in  St.  < lan  s- 
ville  while  the  work  was  in  progress.  The  road  passes  nearly 
through  the  centre  of  the  county,  from  east  to  west  entering  a 
Bridgeport  on  the  river,  at  the  east,  and  leaving  the  count)  at 
Fairview  on  the  west,  making  a distance  of  thirty-  miles.  .. 
b v 5 1875,  the  State  of  Ohio  surrendered  the  road  to  .he  c, 
ties  thro.od.  which  it  passes  and  it  is  now  under  the  control  ot 

-d  appeared  in  the  .S, 

The' li™ of' Ihir  niS'tonrcinbm  to  Fairvi,*w.  presents  a 
c I nnd  industry,  seldom  wifnessed.  It  is  expected  that 
scene  ol/.e.i,  completed  hv  the  time  mentioned  in  the 

the  contract.  Those  of  the  1st  Division  on  the  1st 

ofjdy,S;C3  those' of  the  2d  and  2d  Divisions  on  the  1st 

°f ‘^1 1* has ^bee n^ es ti i n atei  1 that  the  average  cost  per  mile,  for 
“ buw  (lf  thl.co  inches  of  broken  stone,  and  masonry, 

grading,  a e \c  wiU  |,e  about  82,400  ; that  the  cost  of  the 

bridges,  culverts,  Ac  l rivor  to  the  west  end  of 

•w.»- .If  WIU.  . 

Kairopw.  » Ji»j- ' ■ i,.,.s  „f  Hlon*;  lirokon  to  n 

not,  exceed  in,,  . appropriation  made  by  ( ongress  last 

of  8140,00(1,  will  complete  that  d,s- 

01  Jh".^ cover  of  six  inches,  including  masonry  and  all  m- 

tanee  with  a <-o\u  Drobably  leave  a small  surplus, 

ci dental  expendi  ure. , 1 t . m',|e  0f  the  National 

We  are  not  A,m,'e  ^ tho  cost  of  making  the 

considerably  less,  notwithstand- 
road  on  thw  » de  m)  whi(.h  this  road  is  constructing,  is 

ing  the  .McAdam  s . \yu  |,ave  been  favored  with 

“TC  leUor  'late'l  Zanesville,  Oct.  0, 1825,  from  which 
the  perusal  of  n . law  f tionr08pocting  tho  surveying  and 

we  glean  the  lo  fe  j{oad  between  that  place  ami  Columbus  : 

SfSnSl™*  Mr.  FniirM.  U»  h«l  »»ntry,  as  .i 


is  called  at  about  twenty  and  a half  miles  from  Zanesville  and 
in  that  distance  lost  distance  at  the  rate  of  tour  per  cent  n, 
mile  m every  40..)  on  the  straight  line.  About  live  miles  „ t • 
wi  I k-  4.1  degrees  ascent  and  descent.  The  tirst  (Vj  miles  , 
not  have  a grade  above  three  degrees  It  passes  un  tlm  *4'.,u 
I'lmher  Run  Valley.”  by  which  it  gains  a mile  from  Zanesville 
having  lor  that  mile  (or  nearly  so)  passed  up  the  LiekinM’  | 
!ey  crimps  ess  than  a mile  is  lost  in  the  whole  lifUMl,,',  . 
nnlos  to  ( olmnlms.  • m 

Good  stone  tor  paving  are  rather  scarce  in  the  hilly 
and  certainly  so  ...  the  level,  where  gravel  may  be  obtained  an, I 
must  he  resorted  to  as  the  next  best  material.  ‘ Good  eraveUin 
perhaps  make  a more  pleasant  road  tor  light  traveling 
stone  : and,  unless  to  he  hauled  too  tar.  cheaper.  The  miu.iiv 
IS,  however,  too  new  in  settlements  to  have  brought  to  view  in 
resources  i n these  respects  The  Commissioner  is  retract iiw  the 
line  to  Columbus,  upon  the  ground  which  his  several  exwri. 
moots  have  indicated  as  the  nearest  and  best,  and  earelullv 
marknig  the  same,  and  dividing  it  into  sections  for  the  piiriHw. 

eh,.""al1"^  the  expense,  as  directed  by  law.  The  survevsail,| 
location  west  ol  ( olmnlms  will  not  he  commenced  the  present 

No  doubt  during  the  building  of  this  road,  the  excitement  in 
the  people  along  its  course  was  equal  to  that  manifested  in  the 
construction  ol  a railroad  through  a new  country. 

Jo-day  there  are  wn’  liunJrol  m<h-s  id  macadamized  roads  in 
Belmont  county. 

Tin:  co i rt  house  heia. 

The  first  public  hell  used  in  tho  county  is  the  one  that  vet 
swings  ip  the  cupola  of  the  court  house,  where  it  was  suspended 
about  1827,  and  tbr  over  half  a century  its  peals  have  gone 
forth,  calling  the  lawyer  to  his  post,  and.  peradventure,  arnip 
rm-  1110  slumbering  prisoner  from  his  pleasant  dreams  of  liberty. 

I lie  tone  ol  this  hell  is  very  clear  and  musical.  It  was procure, I 
by  William  Templeton  and  Major  Thompson, at  Philadelphia, ala 
cost  ot  8125,  and  weighed- 212  pounds.  The  political  friends  ol 
Judge  Buggies,  upon  receiving  the  news  of  his  third  election  lo 
the  I lull’d  States  Senate,  were  so  rejoiced  over  the  result  t hat 
this  hell  was  rung  lor  half  a day  without  ceasing. 

ILL  TREATMENT  TOWARO  A KEVOIXTION  AltY  SOLDIER. 

Michael  L.  .Montgomery  was  an  old  revolutionary  soldier, 
living  in  tlm  vicinity  of  Barncsville,  Belmont  county,  in  1 828. 
Jle  was  aged  at  this  lime  81  years,  and  depended  on  his  pension, 
which  the  government  gave  him.  for  the  support  of  himsell  ami 
aged  wile.  lie  had  been  a faithful  soldier  and  received  many 
seal's,  indicative  of  hard  loiight  battles,  while  braving  the  cue- 
emii's  of  his  country.  Along  about  the  1st  of  March,  in  the 
year  above  mentioned,  this  soldier  started  fin-  Pittsburgh  from 
near  Barnesville  tor  the  purpose  ol  drawing  his  pension.  While 
in  Pittsburgh  he  became  acquainted  with  a man  by  the  nameot 
Major  F.  Reid,  who,  alter  discovering  the  old  man’s  mission 
in  the  citv,  proposed  to  accompany  him  to  the  office,  where  lie 
drew  ninety-six  dollars,  the  amount  due  him  at  that  time.  Reid 
professed  great  kindness  for  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  very 
unwell  at  the  time,  and  proposed  taking  him  under  his  care 
until  they  arrived  at  his  home.  lie  further  proposed  that  the 
idd  man  should  give  him  his  money  for  safekeeping,  which  he 
did  to  the  amount  of  ninety-four  dollars.  They  left  Pittsburgh 
together  in  the  steamboat  "Star,”  and  arrived  at  \\  heeling.  ' ir- 
ginin.  on  the  5th  of  March,  that  year,  where  Reid  left  the  on 
man  under  pretense  of  getting  him  a conveyance  to  Barnes- 
vilie.  He  wailed  liir  him  lil.Vid ),  hut  he  not  making  his  . if 
pearanee.  loll  Wheeling  and  arrived  at  Barne  villi’  a couple  " 
days  later.  Reid  arrived  there  on  the  sa  ne  day.  1 he  ol1  s" 
dier  demanded  his  money,  and  was  informed  In  him  t i.tt  11 
should  have  it  the  nrxl  morning,  it  being  in  his  trunk,  't  uu 
was  in  a wagon  that  would  arrive,  as  lie  said,  the  next  inonini.-, 
about  8 or  !i  o clock.  But  that  night  the  folio"  1 'S’lpP1 
taking  the  nmiicv  with  him,  and  was  never  heard  ol  » ,u’  ,, 

iioo r soldier  had  to  get  along  as  best  he  could  »"  ' K . ,|ie 
draw  again.  But  the  citizens  did  not  see  him  su  u 
necessaries  of  life. 


-r  of 


ATIdUNII.s  AXn  Ink  TORS  IN  ls->s. 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  attornies  and  I’1’-' '^Im'V.'Il'tlie 
nuint  eouiitv.  The  amount  of  tax  assessed  In  11 
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Common  Pleas  Court  was  8500.  This  assessment  was  made  at 
the  June  term,  IS— <S  : 

attorneys. 

Thomas  .Shannon,  Win.  I!.  Huhhard,  James  Weir. 

William  Kennon.Sr.,  Joseph  A.  Unmade. 


Thomas  Carroll, 
Carolus  Judkins, 
Jesse  Bailey, 
Lewis  Gratiguy, 


PHYSICIANS. 

John  McCracken, 
Aaron  Hartley. 
Nathan  Johnston, 
John  W.  Avers. 

PAUPERISM. 


Fpliruim  Gaston. 
John  McMahon, 
James  \\  ishart, 


On  the  18th  day  of  October,  1828,  the  Commissioners  of  Bel- 
mont county  purchased  150  acres  of  land  from  William  Camp- 
bell for  82,800,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a suitable  place  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.  The  Commissioners  at  that  time 
were  Joseph  Morrison,  David  Smith  and  Isaac  Barton.  At 
tho  time  the  land  was  bought  there  was  standing  on  the  prem- 
ises a brick  building,  which  the  county  used  for  a number  of 
years  as  the  poor  house.  It  underwent  several  material  changes 
in  the  meantime  by  repairs  put  upon  it  and  additions  added 
thereto. 

The  first  act  recommending  counties  to  erect  poor  houses  was 
passed  February  2G,  1810.  Several  amendments  were  intro- 
duced, first  on  January  26,  1827,  and  another  January  19,  1820. 
On  March  5th,  1831,  all  prior  laws  wore  repealed  and  a new  one 
passed.  In  March,  1850,  an  act  was  passed  changing  the  name 
of  poor  house  to  that  of  infirmary. 

Tho  old  building  was  used  until  1870,  when  one  amongst  the 
finest  infirmary  structures  in  tho  slate  was  erected  at  a cost  of 
863,000.  The  contract  was  given  out  to  the  following  named 
gentlemen:  Oliver  Crawford,  Thomas  Townsend  and  Thomas 
E.  Clark.  Tho  building  is  four  stories  with  the  basement. 

Among  the  first  superintendents  that  were  appointed  to  super- 
intend tho  infirmary  were  Bonbon  Miller  and  William  George, 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  number  of  persons  supported 
in  the  Belmont  county  Infirmary  and  otherwise,  from  the  poor 
fund  lor  the  years  indicated  : 

in  1873,  tho  number  in  the  infirmary  was  110;  tho  number 
otherwise  supported,  30;  making  a total  of  110  for  that  year. 

In  1874,  Belmont  Infirmary  contained  125  paupers  ; and  the 
number  otherwise  supported  was  30;  aggregating  155. 

lit  1875,  the  number  of  paupers  admitted  to  the  infirmary  was 
52;  and  the  total  number  in  the  same,  115.  The  number  of  the 
paupers  otherwise  supported  by  the  county  was  40.  The  total 
cost  of  keeping  paupers  in  the  infirmary  was  >8,0U0,  making  an 
average  cost  ot  each  per  day  of  twenty  cents. 

In  1876.  the  number  admitted  was  73.  '1  ho  total  number  in 

tho  intii  inary  was  132.  Fifty  paupers  were  otherwise  supported 
by  the  county,  which  cost  tho  county  83,000.  1 he  total  cost  id 

keeping  paupers  for  that  year  amounted  to  812.000. 

For  the  year  1S77,  82  paupers  were  admitted,  making  a total 
in  the  infirmary  of  1 1 i.  The  number  supported  otherwise,  40, 
which  cost  tho  county  8 1, 173.  The  total  cost  for  I he  support  of 

pauperism  amounted  to  810,228.  . 

The  total  onto  her  of  inmates  in  the  County  Infirmary  at 
present  (1870)  is  165. 


ought  to  he  used  in  common  schools  and  report  thereon  to  the 
tjie  general  meeting  of  teachers,  as  well  as  any  and  all  othei 
matters  appertaining  to  the  interests  of  common  schools,  so  ns 
to  procure  a greater  uniformity  of  system  in  common  education. 

Heaolreil,  That  the  committee  be  composed  of  the  following 
gentlemen  : Oliver  Cunningham.  James  Gardner.  Isaac  I logo, 
Jr..  Samuel  Hunt  and  Israel  lioberts. 

Isaac  Hohe,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

Knock  Thomas,  Secretary. 

The  committee  met  at  Smiths  hotel  in  St.  (lairsville,  on 
the  7lh  da}' ol  July,  1832,  to  complete  the  work  entrusted  to 
them. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1832,  a meeting  was  organized  by 
appointing  John  B.  Case,  Chairman  and  Isaac  Hoge,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary. Here  the  first  school  society  was  organized,  a constitution 
adopted  and  the  following  gentlemen  chosen  to  act  as  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Dr.  John  G.  Affleck.  President. 

John  B.  Case,  Oliver  Cunningham.  John  Irwin,  Benjamin  B. 
Plmres,  G.  A.  Workman,  Vice  Presidents. 

Isaac  lloge,  Jr..  Secretary. 

Taylor  Smith,  Treasurer. 

The  society  adopted  a complete  set  of  text  books  for  tho  com- 
mon schools  of  the  county,  which  were  as  follows: 

Tynian  Cobb  s series,  consisting  of  a First  Book  lor  children, 
a Spelling  Book,  three  J uvenile  Benders  and  a Dictionary.  The 
whole  series  including  six  volumes;  also  Roswell  C-  Smith's 
Arithmetic,  Olney’s  Geography  and  Atlas,  Kirkham's  Grammar, 
Wholplevs  Com  pend  of  History,  and  Dale’s  Premium  History 
of  the  United  States;  whole  set  comprising  twelve  volumes. 
The  whole  to  cost,  retail  price,  85,62. 

From  this  it  will  he  seen  that  Belmont  county  early  com- 
menced to  adopt  measures  to  promote  education,  to  enhance  its 
value  in  the  public  mind,  and  to  diffuse  and  inculcate  its  salu- 
tary principles  as  widely  as  possible.  As  one  of  tho  teachers  in 
this  society,  on  this  occasion,  said,  may  it  even  be  so: 

“May  the  cause  spread  and  flourish  till  the  citizens  of  our 
country  shall  attain  the  highest  state  of  political,  moral  and 
intellectual  happiness,  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible.” 

An  association  of  this  character  from  that  time  on  has  met 
anually  with  tho  exception  of  a few  years. 


run  ration. 


The  population  ot  Belmont  county,  as  the  census  indicates  by 
decades,  is  as  follows  : 
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VADIK  OF  ICFAL  KSTATK. 

The  followi  ng  shows  t he  valuation  of  all  the  real  estate  (lands 
and  lots)  ot  the  eounty  by  townships:  ^ 


ORGANIZATION  oFTFATl 


’ in st m m 


' In  the  spring  of  1832,  the  first  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools  was  held  in  the  Court  I louse,  al  St.  ( lairsville.  I ho 
meeting  was  organized  bv  appointing  Mr.  Isaac  lloge  as  t hair- 
man  and  Mr.  Enoch  Tho'mas,  Secretary.  Although  it  had  been 
first  intended  to  form  a society  to  be  composed  ol  the  teachers  ot 
Richland  township,  the  meeting,  alter  various  remarks  from  the 
different  individuals  present,  came  to  tho  conclusion  that  it  would 
he  more  expedient  to  form  an  association  more  general  and  ex- 
tensive. so  as  to  c" brace  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  and  for 
that  purpose  adopted  tho  following  resolutions : 

Urljl That  a committee  of  live  teachers  he  appointed  to 
draft  a constitution  to  Ik-  submitted  to  a subsequent  meeting  of 
the  teachers  of  Belmont  eounty,  for  their  consideration  with  a 
view  to  tho  formation  of  a permanent  society  of  the  teachers  ot 
common  schools,  and  that  the  said  committee  prepare  and  pub- 
lish an  address  to  teachers  and  parents  of  Belmont  count},  and 
fix  the  time  for  a general  meeting. 

iicxolcc'l,  That  the  said  committee  investigate  what  text-books 
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AC.  ttICL' I.Tl  RAI.  STATISTICS. 

The  following  shows  tiie  grain  productions  of  the  county  for 
the  years  indicated  : 

The  average  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  for  186b  was 
18.75;  tor  1870, 12.25;  lor  1871,  11.81. 

Number  of  acres  sown  in  wheat  tor  the  year  1872  was  13,122, 
and  the  yield.  212,818  bushels,  making  an  average  of  11.18. 

Number  of  acres  sown  in  wheat  in  the  year  1878,  was  17.111. 
and  the  product  that  year  was  180,816  bushels. 

lu  1874  Belmont  county  had  down  in  wheat  18,124  acres,  and 
realized  from  it  268,31)1  bushels. 

In  1875,  there  were  21,878  acres  sown  in  wheat,  and  an  ag- 
gregate yield  of  172,165  bushels. 

In  1876,  there  were  16,308  acres  put  down  in  wheat  in  the 
county,  which  produced  134,382  bushels. 

CORN. 


1868 — average  bushels  per  acre,  84.30. 
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44  44 

44  44 
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BUCKWHEAT. 

Number  of  acres  sown 

in  buckwheat  in  1 872.  was  857,  which 

yielded  7.007  bushels. 

Number  of  acres  sown  in  buckwheat  in  1878,  was  643  and  the 
crop  yielded  0,267  bushels. 

Number  of  acres  planted  in  1874,  was  ;>t8,  having  a yield  that 
year  of  6.045  bushels. 

Number  of  acres  planted  in  1875,  was  522.  y ielding  for  that 
t ear  5,443  bushels. 

Number  of  acres  planted  in  1876.  was  416,  which  yielded 
8,186  bushels. 


OATS. 


In  1872,  there  were  sown  16,335  acres,  and  the  yield  for  that 
year  was  425,332  bushels. 

‘ In  1873,  there  were  sown  16,434  acres,  which  yielded  405.016 

bushels.  , 

In  1874, 15,832  acres  sown,  and  yielded  143,136  bushels. 

In  1875.  13,645  acres  sown,  and  yielded  335,821  bushels. 

In  1876.  14.012  acres  sown,  and  yielded  822.633  bushels. 

KAKI.KY. 

In  1872,  the  ..umber  of  acres  sown  in  bar  lev  was  632,  which 
yielded  12,322  bushels. 

In  1873,  363  acres  sown,  yielded  5.657  bushels. 

In  1874  out  of  251  acres,  3,o38  bushels  were  produced. 

In  1875,  out  of  147  acres,  a product  of  2,264  bushels  was 

In  1876,  out  of  315  acres,  a product  of  3.134  bushels  was  real- 
ized. 

KYK. 

In  IK72.  there  were  sown  down  in  rye '-'71  acres,  which  yielded  2.2:.'.*  l.nslids. 

2..HU2 

In  1*73, 
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In  1*74. 

.,  ..  ..  o ••  ‘ .7,001 
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FI.  AX. 


i No.  No.  I No. 

! Acres.  Imsliels.  ll-s.  til-er. 


For  the  year  1*-'-’ 
For  the  year  1*- * 
For  the  year  1*74, 
For  the  year  1*7.7. 
For  the  year  1*70. 
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POTATOES. 


For  1*72.. 
For  1*7.!.. 
For  I s 7 4 . . 
For  1*7.7.. 
For  1*70.. 


SWEET  POTATOES. 
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Number  of  acres  in  meadow  lor  the  year  1872.  in  Belmont 
county,  was  23,131  ; tons  of  bay,  20,643;  number  of  acres  in 
clover.  3,1*31  ; tons  of  bay.  3.328;  bushels  of  seed,  2,203;  acres 
plowed  under  for  manure,  147. 

Number  of  acres  down  in  timothy  for  1873  was  23,795;  tons 
of  hay.  21,060;  number  of  acres  down  in  clover,  3,341 ; tonsof 
bay,  3.766;  bushels  of  seed,  1,102  ; acres  plowed  under  for  ma- 
nure, 77. 

Number  ol  acres  down  in  timothy  for  1874  was  23,306;  tons 
of  bay,  14,137  ; number  down  in  clover.  5.846;  tons  of  hay. 
40.8I(i;  bushels  of  seed.  763. 

Number  of  ac  res  down  in  timothy  in  1875  was  25,548;  tons 
of  hay,  21.1*18;  number  in  clover,  878;  tons  of  hay,  691 ; bush- 
els seed,  4!)  : acres  plowed  under,  31. 

Number  of  acres  down  in  meadow  in  1876,28,619;  tonsof 
bay,  28.735;  number  of  acres  in  clover.  1,120 : tons  of  hay, 
1.052  ; bushels  ot  seed,  416  : acres  plowed  under  for  manure, 3«. 

II- It:  Mi  TLTFKAL  STATISTICS. 

The  following  statistics  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
to  what  extent  horticulture  is  carried  on  in  Belmont  county: 

Average  ot  on-hards  in  1872  was  6,065. 

Apple**  gathered 413,206  bushels. 

I ’caches  “ . . 1,281 


3,438 


6,072 

132,408  bushels. 
624  “ 

2.4S6  - 


143,251 

18.320 


Pears  ••  

Number  acres  planted  in  grapes  45.  and  the 
whole  number  in  vine-yards,  164}. 

Pounds  of  grapes  gathered ■ 200.889 

(ialh-ns  ol  u i no  pressed  **' - 

Average  ol  orchard*  in  18,3  was 5.834. 

A pples  gal  lie:  oil 

Peaches  " • 

Pears  

Number  ot  acres  plant-d  in  grapes  11,  the 
whole  number  in  viney  ards  134. 

Pound*  of  grapes  gathered 

Gallons  ol  wine 

Average  of  orchards  in  1874.6.010. 

Apples  gal  bereft1  33,025 

Pears  “ 

Pounds  of  grapes  gathered  

(iallous  of  wine 

Average  of  orchards  in  1875,  6.032.  bll8|,ek 

Apples  gathered ’ - 

Peaches  " 

Pears  “ 

Pounds  of  grapes  gathered 

Gallons  of  wine 

Average  of  orchards  in  1876,  6,317. 

Apples  gathered  ..  

Peaches  “ ...  

Pears  “ 

Whole  number  in  vineyards,  108  acres. 

Pounds  gathered 

Gallons  made  in  wine ■•••• 


4,826 

191,196 

16,936 


17 

20  " 
289,230 
2,591 

514  550  bushels. 
126  " 
445  " 

135.865 

3,525 


TOBACCO  CROWING. 

'l'lio  cultivation  of  tobacco  early  occupied  the  a<4  eX. 
aany  farmers  in  Belmont  county,  and  for  years  it  l«a* 
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tensiveiy  grown,  forming  one  nraong  the  chief  exports.  Thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  this  article  are  shipped  annually  from  hero 
to  different  points  in  this  and  othor  states.  Like  wheat  oats 
and  corn,  tobacco  has  been  a staple  product  of  the  county 
Below  is  given  the  number  of  pounds  raised  in  the  several  town- 
ships mentioned  within  the  county,  for  the  year  1840  • 

Warren  township 518,068  lbs. 

tlu?h,n«1  68.534  “ 

Kirkwood  “ •>..?  :fi1  „ 

Union  “ ""  ~ 44  073  •< 

Goshen  « s&io  » 

Smith  “ 53,367  “ 

Wayne  “ 209^455  “ 

Somerset  454,554  « 


Total  number  of  pounds 1,629,222 

In  the  year  1872,  there  were  1,969|  acres  planted  in  tobacco 
from  which  was  produced  2,398,667  pounds. 

The  number  ot  acres  planted  in  1873,  was  2,363,  yielding  a 
product  of  2,480,125  pounds.  ° S 

In  1874,  there  were  but  744  acres  sown  in  tobacco,  the  pro- 
duct, however,  was  63,951. 

There  were  2,049  acres  cultivated  in  1875,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  that  year  reached  1,599,252. 

In  1876,  1,907  acres  were  put  out  in  tobacco  and  from  that 
there  was  raised  1,962,728  pounds. 


-^DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  shows  the  dairy  products  of  the  county  for  five 
consecutive  years  : 

In  1872,  there  was  produced  752,965  pounds  of  butter  and 
20,145  pounds  of  cheese. 

In  1873,  there  was  produced  680,087  pounds  of  butter  and 
12,840  pounds  of  cheese. 

In  1874,  d58,709  pounds  of  butter  and  22,440  pounds  of  cheese. 
In  1875,  669,048  pounds  ofbuttor  and  300  pounds  of  cheese. 

In  1876,  726,461  pounds  of  butter  and  530  pounds  of  cheese. 


FOREST8  OF  BELMONT  COUNTY. 

In  1853  the  county  of  Belmont  had  140,046  acres  in  forest, 
(according  to  the  statistical  report  of  1876,)  and  in  1870,  during 
an  elapse  of  seventeen  years,  there  remained  but  97,179  acres. 
In  that  space  2,52  H acres  of  forest  were  removed.  It  would 
require  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  to 
produce  the  forest  growths  which  the  past  fifty  years  have  seen 
destroyed  in  Belmont.  The  most  abundant  forest  trees  in  the 
county  are  as  follows  : White  Oak,  Sugar,  Beach,  Poplar,  Wal- 
nut, Hickory,  Black  Oak,  Chestnut,  Red  Oak,  Locust,  Chestnut 
Oak,  Pin  ()ak,  Maple,  Linden,  Elm,  Sycamore,  Cherry,  Ash, 
Cum.  Honey  Locust,  Sassafras,  Smamp  Oak,  Mulberry  and 
Aspen. 


it  was  provided  in  said  “ act  that  the  minimum  amount  author- 
‘<100°,  , c*?1rSed  county  auditors  for  permits  under  the  law 
ot  1831  shall  be  doubled,  and  ono  half  shall  be  set  apart  and  paid 
into  tho  county  treasury  as  the  part  of  the  Agricultural  fund 
and  the  other  half  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund.  Also  all  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  property  escheated  to  the  stale 
shall  also  be  paid  into  the  agricultural  fund.  And  it  is  further 
provided  in  said  act  that  each  and  every  county  society  in  the 
state  be  entitled  to  draw  from  said  fund  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  president  of  the  State  Board  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
thus  raised,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  one-half  of  ono  cent  per 
head  of  the  whole  population  of  the  county  wherein  such  society 
m located  In  the  year  1848,  after  the  enactments  aforesaid,  the 
Belmont  County  Society  was  reorganized  and  brought  into  the 
parview  of  the  law,  and  since  that  time  it  has  prospered  and  gave 
great  promise  of  its  future  usefulness  in  all  industrial  occupa- 
tions. In  the  meantime,  in  the  year  1859,  it  became  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  growing  interest  of  the  society,  to  furnish  bet- 
ter  accommodations  and  more  secure  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
hibition at  tho  annual  fairs  of  the  society,  the  products  of  the 
held  and  the  workshop,  tho  society  purchased  the  beautiful 
ground  which  they  now  own  comparative  tree  from  debt. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a source  ot  gratification,  could  we  givo 
in  this  article  a more  detailed  account  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  county  agricultural  societies,  as  they  are  now  organized  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  But  fearing  that  it  might  extend  this  notice 
to  too  groat  a length,  I will  briofly  state  a few  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages derived  from  these  associations. 

There  are  eighty-two  county  societies  in  tho  state,  all  of  which 
are  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  Slate  Board,  centrally  lo- 
cated, and  each  county  society  is  required  by  law  to  report  annual- 
ly to  the  State  Board  the  progress  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
interest,  and  their  kindred  branches  of  science  in  the  county. 
These  reports  are  discussed  at  the  annual  convention,  composed 
of  the  members  of  tho  Slate  Board  and  the  presidents  of  the 
count}'  societies.  The  State  Board  collates  and  publishes  these 
reports,  and  they,  together  with  othor  statistical  information, 
make  a volume  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  pages,  which, 
when  published,  are  distributed  gratuitously  among  the  farm- 
ers. mechanics,  and  everybody  who  desires  them. 

Tho  instruction  derived  from  this  source  of  information  has 
tended  greatly  to  prompt  a more  general  enquiry  after  labor- 
saving  machinery,  and  investment  of  capital  in  manufacturing 
the  same,  which,  together  with  the  inventive  genius  of  man,  to 
profit  by  each  other  s experience.  It  has  taught  the  farmer  how 
to  manage  the  growing  of  his  crops,  and  to  get  the  best  results  ; 
he  must  treat  the  soil  in  a more  scientific  manner.  It  stimulated  a 
more  general  inquiry  after  the  most  approved  mode  of  getting 
a better  class  of  stock,  and  improving  and  selecting  the  best 
breeds  of  everything  about  him  in  the  way  of  domestic  auimals. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers  of  the  Belmont  County 
Agricultural  Society  since  its  organization  to  the  year  1879,  in- 
clusive : 


BEI.MONT  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Major  Isaac Neiswanger  the  following 
history  of  “ The  Belmont  County  Agricultural  Socioty  ” has  been 
obtained  : 

This  society  is  ono  among  the  oldest  in  the  State.  The  first 
organization  of  that  character  was  made  in  the  year  1838,  and 
continued  for  a few'  years  with  but  little  encouragement,  and  un- 
fortunately with  little  improvement  in  the  object  to  be  obtained, 
until  about  the  year  1843,  w'hen  the  organization  was  suspended 
for  the  want  of  that  pecuniary  aid  so  essential  to  the  success  of 
all  public  institutions,  but  more  particularly  the  want  of  some 
legislation  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural wealth  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

In  the  meantime  a number  of  individuals  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  through  the  aid  of  the  press,  looking  to  some  sort  of 
legislation  to  create  a permanent  agricultural  fund,  by  means  ot 
which  socioties  could  be  encouraged  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  undoi  which  they  had  so  frequently  failed 
of  success. 

In  1846  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  incorporate  a bureau 
of  agriculture  entitled  the  “ State  Board  of  Agriculture,  con- 
sisting of  fifty-three  of  the  most  prominent  individuals  in  the 
intorest  of  agriculture  and  its  kindred  branches  in  tho  state,  of 
which  Judge  Benjamin  lluggles  and  I.  Neiswanger,  of  Belmont 
county,  were  among  the  “ corporators.’’  This  board  bad  all  the 
power  under  this  act  to  encourago  and  regulate  societies 
in  the  local  districts  of  the  state. 

In  order  that  the  burden  of  taxes  should  not  be  increased  by 
providing  an  agriculturalfund  under  tho  control  of  said  board, 


1849—  Solomon  Bentley,  President;  Jesse  Barton.  Vice  Pres- 
ident; Horton  J.  Howard,  Secretary;  Robert  H.  Miller,  Treas- 
urer. 

1850 —  S.  Bentley,  President ; Jesse  Barton,  Vice  President ; 
Robt,  J.  Alexander,  Secretary.  John  H.  Heaton,  Treasurer. 

1851 —  Christopher  Hoover,  President;  Wm.  Estep,  Vice 
President;  James  M.  Kerr,  Secretary;  John  H.  Heaton,  Treas- 
urer. 

1852 —  C.  Hoover,  President;  Wm.  Estep,  Vice  President;  I. 
Neiswanger,  Secretary  : J.  H.  Heaton,  Treasurer. 

1853 —  I.  Neiswanger.  President;  Eli  V.  Clever,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Clifford  Arick,  Secretary;  J.  H.  Heaton,  Treasurer. 

1854 —  I.  Neiswanger,  President;  Eli  V.  Clever,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Clifford  Arick,  Secretary  ; John  H.  Heaton,  Treasurer, 

1855 —  Jonathan  T.  Schofield,  President ; Clifford  Arick,  Sec- 
retary; John  H.  Heaton,  Treasurer. 

1856 —  Jonathan  T.  Schofield,  President;  Oliver  Taylor, 
Vico  President:  J.  fl.  Heaton,  Treasurer;  Geo.  Mitchell,  Secre- 
tary. 

1857 —  ‘Hiram  Pennington,  President  : Oliver  Taylor,  Vice 
President;  Geo.  Mitchell,  Secretary  ; John  II.  Heaton,  Treas- 
urer. 

1858—  Henry  West,  President;  Charles  H.  Arick,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Joseph  R.  Mitchell,  Secretary;  George  Brown,  Treas- 
urer. 

1859 —  I.  Neiswanger,  President;  Ja$.  Dawson,  Vice  Presi- 
dent: Ross  J.  Alexander,  Secretary;  James  W.  Collins,  Treas- 
urer. • 


B.  A J.  Cob. 
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tJvb4TiV  n£rdestY-  President ; John  Dunham.  Kcere- 
lar5  J-  A.  Rinker,  Treasurer. 

tn,lx8G5T~do8^Ph.M-  Mitchell,  President  ; John  Dunham,  Secro- 
taiy  ; J.  A.  Rinker,  Treasurer. 

1866—  Jessie  Barton,  President ; John  Dunham,  Secretary  ; 
George  Jepson,  Treasurer. 

1867—  Isaac  Welsh,  President : Robert  11.  Cochran,  Secretary ; 

Ivoss  J.  Alexander,  Treasurer. 

1868—  Isaac  Welsh,  President ; Robort  H.  Cochran,  Secretary; 

Ross  J.  Alexander,  Treasurer. 

1869—  David  Brown,  President;  Alexis  Cope,  Secretary; 
Stephen  Gressinger,  Treasurer. 

1870 —  David  Brown,  President ; Alexis  Cope,  Secretary  ; 
Stephen  Gressinger,  Treasurer. 

1871  -David  Brown,  President ; Shepherd  Davis,  Vice  Presi- 
• dent;  Alexis  Cope,  Secretary:  Stephen  Gressinger,  Treasurer. 

1872 —  l.  Neiswanger,  President  ; Solomon  Bently,  Vice  Pres- 
ident; Joseph  C.  Pratt,  Secretary ; Stephen  Gressinger,  Treas- 
urer. 

1873 —  I.  Neiswangor,  President;  James  Irwin,  Vice  Presi- 
1 dent;  Isaac  M.  Riley,  Secretary;  A.  II.  Mitchell,  Treasurer. 

1871 — I.  Neiswanger,  President;  Thomas  A.  Ford,  Vice  Pres- 
ident; I.  M.  Riley,  Secretary;  Alfred  A.  Mitchell,  Treasurer. 

1875 —  Charles  tL.  Arick,  President;  Abner  Lodge,  Vico  Pres- 
ident; I.  M.  Riley,  Secretary;  A.  H.  Mitchell,  Treasurer. 

1876 —  James  F.  Charlesworth,  President;  Samuel  Campbell, 

Vice  President;  I.  M.  Riley,  Secretary;  A.  H.  Mitchell,  Treas- 
urer. 

1877 —  James  F.  Charlesworth,  President;  Samuel  Campbell, 

Vice  President;  I.  M.  Riley,  Secretary;  A.  H.  Mitchell,  Treas- 
urer. 

1878 —  J.  F.  Charlesworth,  President;  Joseph  C.  Pratt,  Secre- 
tary ; A.  H.  Mitchell,  Treasurer. 

1871) — J.  F.  Charlesworth,  President;  Joseph  C.  Pratt,  Secre- 
tary ; Andrew  P.  Blair,  Treasurer. 

FRIENDS’  CHURCHES. 

JOSEPH  GARRETSON’S  MEMORANDA. 

As  a part  of  the  history  of  Friends’  Churches  in  Belmont 
county  wo  here  present  to  our  readers  a transcript  of  memo- 
randa made  by  Joseph  Garretson,  Sr.  These  memoranda  show 
every  traveling  minister  that  visited  Friends’  meetings  in  Bel- 
mont county  from  1801  to  1828  inclusive.  Concord,  which  is 
mentioned  in  them,  was  a settlement  at  the  east  end  of  what  is 
now  Colerain  township.  The  Friends  in  that  settlement  in 
1800  erected  a log  meeting-house  in  section  7 of  that  township.  ] 
It  was  the  first  church  ever  erected  in  Belmont  county,  and  the 
first  Friends’  house  of  worship  erected  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  first  Friends’  meeting  in  Ohio  by  authority  was  held  at 
that  house,  and  Hannah  Trimble,  a traveling  minister  on  a visit 
there,  proposed  to  name  it  Concord,  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

The  history  of  the  various  churches  will  ho  found  in  the  sev- 
eral towns  and  townships,  hut  these  memoranda  appear  to 
apply  to  the  Friends’  churches  in  the  county  generally,  and  are 
therefore  given  a place  here  : 

“Memoranda  kept  by  Joseph  Garretson,  who  removed  and  set- 
tled at  Concord,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1801.  Previous  to  this  year 
there  had  a few  Friends  settled  iu  that  neighborhood,  viz. : Jos. 
Dew,  Benjamin  and  Borden  Stanton,  Horton  Howard,  Jonathan 
Taylor  and  others.  Hannah  Trimble  and  Hannah  Kimberly 
were  the  first  traveling  Friends  iu  the  ministry,  who  traveled 
in  Ohio.  Hannah  Trimble  proposed  to  name  the  first  Friends’ 
meeting  in  Ohio,  Concord,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

1802 —  Margaret  Edgar  and  Edward  Brooke,  of  Pennsylvania. 

1803—  Samuel  Atkinson,  of  New  Jersey. 

1804—  John  White,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Ann  Ferris,  from 
Wilmington.  Ohio. 

1805— 6 — Hugh  Judge,  from  Baltimore;  John  Ileald,  from  Sa- 
lem, Ohio;  Abraham  Branson,  from  Virginia,  and  James  and 
John  Russell  Davis,  from  Massachusetts;  also  Johathan  Wright 
and  Daniel  Quilt  by,  from  New  York. 


18<>7 — A quarterly  meeting  opened  and  held  at  Short  creek 
being  composed  of  Concord,  Short  creek,  Plymouth.  Plainfield 
and  Stillwater  monthly  meetings.  Joseph  Dew  attended  it* 
opening  of  this  quarterly  meeting  and  spoke  very  aecepuiblr 
from  the  text  : ‘Many  have  desired  to  see  these  days  and  hare 
not  seen  them  : what  shall  wo  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  Hi. 
favors.  Ac."  Mary  and  Ann  Mifflin,  from  near  Baltimore 
Richard  Mott,  scarcely  middle-aged,  a very  eloquent  speaker. 

18H8-;t — Hugh  Judge  a second  time.  John  Simpson,  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  spoke  encouragingly  to  thosineere  of  all  pro- 
tessions.  Elizabeth  Coggsliell,  from  New  York,  a very  accent* 
ble  minister,  spoke  from  the  text : ‘-Unto  us  a son  is  born,  unto 
us  a child  is  given,"  Ac.  Edward  Brooks  a second  time  ■ Abel 
Thomas,  from  Pennsylvania  ; Gideon  Mulleneux,  from  Yew  Jer- 
sey or  New  York,  and  John  Ileald  a second  time. 

1811 —  This  year  I removed  and  sottled  near  Barnesville,  Ohio, 
and  the  following  named  Friends  in  t ho  course  of  a religious 
visit  attended  at  Stillwater  : Mahlon  Hoeket,  from  North  Caro- 
lina : Mary  Barker  and  Lidia  Gardner,  from  Nantucket. 

1812 —  Charles  Osborne,  from  Tennessee,  and  Wra.  Williams, 
from  same  place,  both  able  speakers;  Susannah  Horne,  from 
England,  and  ( 'hrUtoplier  Anthony,  from  Virginia. 

I.si:i — Mildred  Ratcliff  on  her  way  to  attend  the  opening  of 
Ohio  Nearly  Meeting,  which  was  to  take  place  at  Short  creek 
this  year  : Jesse  Kersey  and  Daniel  Quinby  also  attouded  this 
yearly  meeting.  The  public  meeting  (at  that  Y.  M.)  on  the 5tb 
day  was  divided  into  two  separate  meetings,  both  composed  ol 
men  and  women  Friends.  Jesse  (Kersey)  was  in  the  shed  .an 
addition  that  used  to  stand  adjoining  the  brick  meeting  house  at 
Short  creek)  and  spoke  about  an  hour  in  a beautiful  mauner. 

Daniel  ( < Juinby ) arose  just  at  the  sumo  time  in  the  brick  house 
amLspokc  as  long  to  a minute  in  a very  impressive  manner— 
hotli  meetings  broke  at  the  same  time  to  all  appearance. 

1814 —  Nathan  Hunt,  from  North  Carolina;  James  Menden- 
hall. from  \ irginia;  Thomas  Antrim,  from  Darby  creek,  Ohio; 
and  Hugh  Judge,  ol  Washington  City,  who  settled  iu  Barnes- 
ville  about  the  year  1815. 

1815 —  Mildred  Ratcliff.  George  llatten  and  Charles  Osborne 
visited  the  meetings  this  year. 

1816—  Hannah  Baldwin.  Iron  North  Carolina;  Letitia Weycr, 
from  near  Philadelphia  ; and  1 1 oliday  Jackson. 

1817 —  Edward  Brooks  and  Daniel  Aldrieks,  from  Wilmington. 
Elizabeth  Walter,  from  New  York;  Elijah  Hoag  and  his  son, 
from  Vermont  : Gideon  Mullcneaux,  from  New  Jersey;  Amos 
Peaslev.  frow  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  Mahlon  Rocket, and 
Elizabeth  Hunt  troin  Pennsylvania. 

1818—  Mary  Naplil,  front  England  ; Susannah  Smith,  from 
Philadelphia  . Jonathan  Wright,  front  Virginia,  and  Elizabeth 
Hunt,  from  Pennsylvania. 

181'.'  — Charles  t ishorne  again  ; William  Rickman,  from  Eng- 
land. James  11  alleek.  from  New  A ork  ; Priscilla  Runt,  Sarah 
Emlen  and  George  llatten. 

182H — Abraham  Branson,  from  Virginia;  William  Williams: 
Mary  B.  Allen  and  Alice  Rathbone,  from  Nantucket.  Daniel 
Bucket,  from  North  Carolina;  Christopher  Heuly,  from  Ne« 
England,  and  John  Ileald,  from  Ohio. 

1 82 1 —  Jonathan  Taylor,  Amos  Beasley  and  Elizabeth  Gogg- 

shell.  trout  New  York';  William  Foster,  of  England;  Mildred 
Ratcliff,  who  attended  tiie  opening  of  the  first  (Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Stillwater  the  28th  of  11th  month  : Elisha  Bates  also 

attended  this  year.  . u 

1822 —  William  Planner.  William  Foster  and  Aseneth  Hunt, 
from  North  Carolina;  Dugan  Clark,  Daniel  Bucket,  trom 

11 1823— El  razor  Havehtnd.  Enoch  Pearson,  Daniel  Willies 
Daniel  Wood,  Rebecca  U pdegraff,  Thomas  Avnet,  from  > 

Carolina,  and  Jonathan  Taylor.  1i„„,tIKnrst 

l8g f — Joseph  Hoag,  from  Vermont  ; Townsend 
front  Long  Island  : Micajah  Collins.  Stephen  Grelette. 

W eatheral.  trom  City 
Virginia. 

1*25 — Jonathan  and  Ann  Tuyhv 
Pleasant;  Elizabeth  Robson,  Iron.  - Mount 

Pennsylvania;  Elisha  Bates  amFAnn  Taylor,  Horn  » 

Pleasant. 

1826—  Janies  White,  from  Indiana: 

Pennsylvania,  and  Joseph  Cadwalader. 

1827 —  Jeremiah  llubbard.  from  North 
Wood,  front  Smithtield,  Ohio. 

1828—  Ann  Langstaff  and  Benjamin  La<ht 


of  Washington,  and  Huldah  Sears,  trom 

I William  Tanner  from ■ 

5n gland  . Jane  Bettle  1ro»; 

t Taylor,  from  M 

Margaret  Spikeman,  trom 

Carolina; 


t 

u fit 
dr  A 


Thomas  SViUet'W 
Rowland  Green- 


ami  Ann  Breathwaite,  from  Great  Britain 
front  Rhode  Island  ; Samuel  Bettle,  from  l luladciyi 
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Clark  and  Miriam  Mendenhall,  from  North  Carolina:  Isaac 

Hammer,  from  Tennessee,  and  Charles  Osborne,  from  Indiana. 

Note. — It  is  not  iutonded  that  it  shall  bo  understood  that  all  j 
those  travelling  Friends  attended  all  the  meetings  belonging  to 
the  V.  M.:  but  that  they  attended  the  Y.  M.  or  some  of  the  par- 
ticular meetings  within  its  compass,  and  many  of  them  all  the 
meetings." 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

HON.  WILSON  SHANNON. 

By  K.  H.  Tankyhill. 

The  Shannon  family,  of  which  Hon.  Wilnon  Shannon  was  n 
a member,  is  the  most  distinguished  one  that  has  yet  lived  in  the 
bounds  of  Belmont  county.  The  ancestry  of  the  family  were  na- 
tives of  Ireland,  as  the  name  indicates.  They  in  all  probability 
lived  on  its  western  shore  or  dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  largest 
river  where  waters  flow  through  “ the  green  island  of  the  sea."  J 
The  first  known  ancestor  and  the  immediate  progenitor  of  that 
family  was  an  Irish  merchant,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  Iasi 
contury  bid  farewell  to  his  native  land  to  go  and  seek  a home 
and  better  his  fortunes  in  the  wilds  of  America.  He  sailed  from 
Ireland  for  this  country,  with  his  wife  and  his  little  son  George.  : 
about  the  year  1760.  His  wife  dying  on  Iho  passage  was  buried  , 
in  the  ocean,  and  lie  and  his  little  boy  after  a long  and  stormy 
voyage  landed  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  a short  time  busi- 
ness demanded  his  return  to  Ireland.  So  leaving  little  George 
with  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  of  Wilmington  he  set  sail  for 
his  father-land,  but  was  lost  at  sea. 

The  little  boy  had  fallen  among  friends  and  his  orphanage  ex- 
cited their  highest  generosity  towards  him.  He  was  reared  and 
educated  by  them  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  their  own  children. 

But  us  he  grew  to  manhood,  stimulated  by  that  restless  west- 
ward tonding  spirit  so  characteristic  of  our  people,  he  left  Wil- 
mington and  pushed  out  into  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
settled  in  Bedford  county,  that  state,  and  in  tho  year  1783  mar- 
ried Miss  Jane  Milligan,  a farmer's  daughter.  Immediately  al- 
ter his  marriage  he  crossed  the  mountains  and  settled  near  the 
town  of  Olaysville,  Washington  county,  Pa.,  upon  lands  now 
known  as  the  Porter  farm,  but  then  were  called  Waller's  tort, 
as  a block-house  had  boon  erected  thereon  by  the  first  settlors. 
Here  were  born  unto  him  five  sons  and  one  daughter  in  the  or- 
der named,  to-wit : George,  Thomas,  John,  Nancy,  James  and 
David.  In  the  spring  of  1736  he  moved  to  Ohio  county,  Yu., 
about  four  miles  from  Wheeling.  Here  were  born  two  other 
children,  a boy  and  a girl,  in  the  order  named,  to-wit:  Lavina 
and  Arthur.  In  the  spring  of  1806  he  moved  into  Belmont, 
county  anti  settled  in  what  is  now  Kirkwood  township,  on  the 
lands  now  known  as  tho  James  Deal  farm.  In  the  spring  of 
1801  he  moved  into  what  is  now  Warren  township  and  located 
on  a piece  of  government  lands,  which  was  entered  by  Thomas 
Moore,  of  London  county,  Ya,.in  the  following  summer.  It  was 
the  S.  E.  quarter  of  section  12,  survey  of  1785.  After  Mr.  Moore 
entered  those  lands  ho  rented  them  to  Mr.  Shannon  for  a term 
of  years.  Mr.  Shannon  before  locating  on  the  lands  had  put  up 
a cabin  and  cleared  some  ground.  Having  leased  tho  lands  he 
proceeded  to  make  other  permanent  improvements.  The  cabin 
erected  by  him  stood  almost  precisely  where  Mr.  Jones  now  re- 
sides, a few  hundred  yards  northwest  of  the  town  of  Mt.  Olivet, 
on  the  old  Boden  road  from  Barnesville  to  the  national  turnpike. 

The  farm  from  the  time  Mr.  Moore  entered  the  lands  to  this  day 
has  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Moore  farm.  At  this  cabin 
on  the  24th  day  of  February,  A.  I).  1802,  Wilson  Shannon  was 
born — tho  first  born  child  of  Warren  township. 

In  January.  1803,  Mr.  George  Shannon  went  out  hunting 
early  ono  morning.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a heavy  snow  storm 
began  to  rage  and  as  he  was  making  homeward  through  the  stonn 
and  the  woods  he  became  bewildered,  and  after  wandering  about 
in  a circle  that  constantly  lessened  as  he  walked  and  night,  com- 
ing on  he  made  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  kindle  a tire 
Faiilng  to  ignite  the  tow,  and  overpowered  by  exhaustion,  he 
seated  himself  against  the  foot  of  a large  sugar  tree  and  in  the 
morning  was  found  frozen  to  death.  His  death  occurred  on 
lands  now  owned  by  Wm.  Tabbert,  Sr.,  a short  distance  east  of 
the  town  of  Mt.  Olivet.  Ho  was  buried  in  the  -Township  Bu- 
rial ground"  at  southwest  corner  of  section  ten,  and  ho  was  tho 
first  person  ever  buried  in  it. 

At  the  death  of  W.  Shannon  the  charge,  care  and  support  of 
tfie  family,  nine  persons  in  number,  fell  on  Thomas  the  oldest, 
son  then  at  home,  and  well  and  faithfully  did  ho  peform  the  duty 
imposed  upon  him.  Although  only  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he 
pushed  on  the  operations  for  the  farm  and  performed  much  labor 
I— 24— B.  A J,  Co*. 


for  tho  neighbors  and  new-comers,  and  be  and  bis  little 
brothers  made  a good  living  for  the  family  and  added  money  to 
that  which  had  been  led  by  the  father. 

< icorge,  the  oldest  son.  who  was  of  an  adventurous  and  roving 
naturo,  towards  the  end  of  1802,  left  home  to  make  a living  for 
himself.  He  made  several  tripsup  and  down  the  Ohio,  and  near 
the  close  of  1803  lie  joined  tho  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  then 
camped  for  the  winter  ou  what  was  then  called  Mood  river  in 
tho  slate  of  Illinois,  nearly  opposite  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  As  a 
member  of  that  expedition  he  was  private  secretary  of  Lewis  k 
Clark  and  one  of  its  most  courageous  characters,  and  did  much 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  mou  to  encounter  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  its  jotirneyings.  As  she  expedition  was  returning  it 
quarted  for  the  winter  with  the  Mandan  Indians  ori  tho  upper 
Mississippi.  During  its  stay,  Capt.  Mcrriweather  Lewis  pur- 
suadeil  a chief  and  his  family  to  go  with  them  to  Washington 
City  to  see  the  “Great  Father,  promising  the  chief  that  he  would 
see  him  safe  back  to  his  people.  Having  seen  the  President. 
Capt.  Lewis  true  to  his  promise,  obtained  of  the  President  some 
soldiers  and  a commission  to  George  Shannon  as  an  escort  to 
the  old  chief  and  family  to  their  home.  When  Capt.  Shannon 
with  his  soldiers  and  charge  approached  the  country  of  the 
Mandan  tribe  lie  found  that  the  Uickarees  and  they  were  at  war 
against  each  other.  One  day  Shannon's  escort  encountered  a 
gang  of  Biekaree  warriors.  Tho  Uickarees  at  once  began  a plot 
to  capture  and  massacre  the  escort  and  tho  chief  and  his  family. 
The}-  proffered  Capt.  Shannon  a grand  treat.  The  boats  were 
moored  and  securely  tied  to  trees,  and  the  escort  was  about  to  go 
on  shore  when  fortunately  a Mandan  squaw,  a captive  with  the 
Hie  karoos,  suddenly  leaped  on  board  of  one  of  the  boats.  That 
disconcerted  the  whole  plot.  Tho  warriors  rushed  towards  the 
boats,  tho  ropes  were  cut  and  the  boats  pushed  outinto  tho  rivor. 
Capt.  Shannon,  observing  a warrior  closer  than  he  should  be. 
shot  him  dead.  That  brought  on  a genoral  fight,  in  which 
Shannon  had  the  bone  oi  one  of  his  legs  fractured.  The  escort 
with  the  boats  escaped  without  the  loss  of  a man,  but  Shannon 
being  wounded  the  expedition  was  forced  to  return  to  St.  Louis, 
which  place  they  reached  in  safety.  Capt.  Shannon  hero  had 
his  leg  properly  dressed,  and  had  ho  taken  the  care  of  himself 
that  he  should,  the  limb  would  have  been  saved,  but  he  ventured 
to  walk  upon  it  before  it  was  entirely  well,  and  broke  off  the 
bone  afresh,  and  to  save  his  lifo  tho  leg  was  amputated.  The 
escort  disbanded  and  the  Mandan  chief  and  his  family  had  to  re- 
main at  St.  Louis  nearly  a year,  when  they  were  escorted  safely 
home  by  ono  Capt.  Milliams,  an  old  trapper. 

So  soon  as  George  Shannon  was  able  to  make  tho  journey  he 
went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  for  a year  or  so  assisted  in 
the  publication  of  an  account  of  tho  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 
After  the  publication  of  the  account  he  returned  to  the  west 
and  located  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Ho  here  taught  school 
and  completed  his  education  : then  studied  law  and  entered  upon 
its  practice  at  that  place.  In  a few  years  he  was  elected  a cir- 
cuit judge  and  served  a term  of  three  years  in  that  office.  In 
1828,  he  removed  to  the  state  of  Missouri.  Ho  was  there  sent  to 
tho  State  Senate,  was  appointed  United  Slates  District  Attorney 
by  President  Jackson,  and  was  a candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  against  Thomas  H.  Benton  at  his  second  re-election. 
This  opposition  to  Mr.  Benton  arose  out  of  a party  feud,  as  Mr. 
Shannon  was  always  a firm  Democrat  in  polities.  In  August. 
1836,  while  he  was  attending  to  some  real  estate  business  near 
Palmyra.  Missouri,  he  was  taken  ill  with  a cramp  colie,  which 
all  remedies  proved  powerless  to  relieve,  and  he  died  in  a few 
days. 

In  a year  or  two  after  the  death  of  the  father,  John,  the  third 
son,  who  had  always  had  the  best  constitution  of  any  of  the 
family,  developed  into  rugged  manhood,  and,  having  an  eye  for 
business,  shrewd  and  judicial,  he  advised  the  purchase  of  eighty 
acres  ot  land  some  little  improved,  and  offered  for  sale  by  the 
owner,  Mr.  John  Dougherty.  His  advice  was  followed,  and  the 
lands  bought  in  the  namcof  tho  mother.  Those  lands  lie  about 
two  miles  west  of  where  Ihe  family  then  lived,  and  arc  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Alexander  Ogg,  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 23.  The  family  removed  to  those  lands  in  the  spring  of 
1306. 

M bile  the  family  still  resided  on  the  Moore  farm  an  accident 
occurred  to  M'ilson  that  marked  him  for  life.  He  and  his  brother 
Arthur  were  playing  about  the  wood  pile,  and  by  a chance  blow 
of  the  axe  Arthur  cut  oft'  the  little  and  next  finger  ot  the  right 
hand  of  M’ilson.  This  disfigurement  of  tho  hand  led  to  quito 
an  amusing  incident.  While  M'ilson  was  state  attorney  of  Bel- 
mont county,  a large  crowd  of  witnesses  appeared  at  court  from 
the  then  rough  hills  of  Captina  creek.  OI  course  this  crowd 
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sample  of  how  they  shoul  i t h°m  al,  the  others  lo°ked.  As  a 
of  the  di^nkurios  of  ti  l l T^1  Ulemselves  in  the  presence 
the  high  Court  of  C seat  und  imposing  gravity  of 

■ ■ ,oit  " I ed  L T™  V eas’ this  luad'3r-  'ml  e.xactlv  posted 

• shoul  It  ^Vh  u trlei,<1  Wi,8°"  tor  directions  how 
1 and  nlw  1 Ca  fd  0,1  to  be  RW<>rn-  Wilson,  always 
. them  |u|i  directions,  and.  to  insure 


himself  » 1 uun  t leas,  this  leade 

C L.ld  « a'^r,  Wil»on  tor  directions  bow 

kind  , lu  u eul,ed  on  to  he  sworn. 


the  crowd  , ? ?°  JV.St  as  he  did-  The  roll  being  called, 

Hworn  'l  P1C d , l°  tbeir  lda(™  aad  " ere  ready  to  lie 
their  load11  h,se>:e,on  Wilson,  and  the  crowd  on 

\j u went  , 0 d ul*  3 our  nf?ht  hands;  exclaimed  the  clerk. 

WW  I ? n-hl  band.’  th0.  leader  s,  then  the  rest.  The 

little  tin  r1*1^  °i  A,tW°  °*  ^ dson  8.  Angers  up,  closed  down  his 

■ ^Gr  l e nex^>  an^  80  did  his  fellows,  and  the  oath 

Judges'  60  am’d  thC  tUter  °f  lUe  b3'Kta,lder»  and  the  smile  of  the 

bile  the  family  resided  on  the  Moore  farm  little  Arthur  died 
and  was  buried  by  the  side  ol  his  father  in  the  township  burial 
ground.  1 

After  the  family  had  removed  to  its  new  home  Thomas  and 
John  put  their  judgments,  energies  and  labors  together,  and, 
wielding  their  own  and  their  brother  s muscles  skillfully,  soon 
began  to  lay  up  money.  They  carried  on  the  affairs  of  the 
home  farm  so  as  to  reap  ample  reward,  and  in  the  winter  and 
spring  devoted  whatever  of  spare  time  they  had  to  clearing 
lands  for  others.  The  price  then  for  clearing  an  acre  of  land 
was  from  five  to  ten  dollars,  and  they  often  made  fifty  to  a hun- 
dred dollars  a season  at  that  labor.  ' By  the  year  1812  the  fam- 
ily had  accumulated  money  enough,  which  when  joined  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  mother’s  lands  that  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  Robert 
Ogg,  to  enter  the  lands  that  formed  the  homestead  farm  of  Mr. 
John  Shannon,  being  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  30  and 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  18,  and  now  making  a part  of 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Joseph  Renner.  The  first  of  these  tracts  was 
entered  in  the  name  ot  John  and  the  latter  in  the  name  of 
Thomas  Shannon — John,  as  the  difference  between  the  tracts, 
engagiug  to  support  his  mother  during  her  entire  life. 

The  war  of  1812  coming  on,  John,  at  the  first  draft,  was 
drafted  for  a period  of  six  months  and  served  out  his  time  in 
Capt.  Joseph  Kirkwood’s  company,  and  James  became  a re- 
cruiting officer  in  the  service  of  the  state.  Thomas  was  dratted 
at  the  second  draft,  and  yvas  elected  captain  of  the  Belmont 
county  company,  and  served  out  his  time  in  Colonel  ReLong's 
regiment.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Thomas  took  up  the  trade 
of  carpenter  and  followed  that  business  for  several  years.  John 
returned  to  his  farm,  and  David,  James  and  Wilson  with  him. 
And  so  the  family  remained  for  a year  or  two,  when  David  and 
James  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  close  out  their  education 
with  (ieorge.  Having  completed  his  education  David  went  to 
Florida,  where  he  became  private  secretary  to  General  Jackson, 
and  during  a temporary  absence  of  the  General  discharged  the 
duties  of  territorial  governor.  Shortly  after  this  ho  died. 

Janies  studied  law  with  George,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
soon  became  a leading  and  prominent  lawyer  at  Lexington,  Ky. 
He  married  a daughter  of  ex-Govornor  Shelby.  In  1832  lie  was 
appointed  by  President  Jackson  Charge  d A ffaires  to  the  Federa- 
tion of  Central  America.  lie  reached  his  post,  hut  had  scarcely 
entered  on  the  discharge  ot  the  duties  of  the  office,  when  he  fell 
a victim  to  that  scourge  of  the  South,  the  yellow  fever. 

In  the  year  1820,  by  the  united  efforts  of  Thomas  and  John, 
Wilson  Shannon  yvas  sent  to  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens, 
Ohio  to  finish  his  education.  lie  remained  there  tyvo  years 
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villeand  finished  his  course  with  Charles  Hammond  and  David 
Jennings.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  he  and  the  noyv 
venerable  and  learned  Judge  Kennon,  Sr.,  formed  a law  part- 
nership for  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  continued  for  several 
years.  Mr.  Shannon  soon  became  a leading  member  of  that  able 
bar  and  held  that  rank  until  ho  left  St.  Clairsville  permanently. 

In  1832  ho  ran  for  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  in  op- 
position to  that  celebrated  jurist,  James  M.  Bell,  of  Cambridge, 
the  Whig  candidate,  and  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  thirty- 
seven.  However  in  his  native  county  he  beat  Mr.  Bell  2‘J8 
votes. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1832  having  made  the  office  of  State’s 
Attorney  an  elective  one,  Mr.  Shannon  in  1833  run  for  that  of- 
fice and  was  elected  by  a majority  of  1,205  votes  over  his  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  William  McMahon,  the  Whig  candidate. 

In  1838  Mr.  Shannon  was  put  in  nomination  by  the  Demo- 
crats for  Governor  of  the  state.  The  currency  of  the  state  had 


become  so  worthless,  its  batiks  so  corrupt  and  its  finance.- 
as  a consequence,  so  debased,  that  the  people  began  to 
demand  that  proper  legislation  bo  had  to  remove  iliaI 
pecuniary  debauchery.  Mr.  Shannon  offered  them  *,  a 
panacea  for  those  monetary  ills,  -bank  reform"  and  j|,a( 
swept  the  state  like  a cyclone.  He  was  triinnpbantlv  elect 
ed  by  a majority  of  5,738  votes  over  the  Whig  candidate 
H°n.  Joseph  Vance,  and  so  became  the  first  native  born  govern- 
or of  Ohio.  I n 18 10  he  was  again  a candidate,  hut  opposition  t(, 
the  Whigs  that  year  was  fruitless  and  he  was  beaten  by  Mr 
Corwin  by  the  unprecedented  majority  of  lt>,  130  votes.  In  ]&•> 

Mr.  Shannon  was  again  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  gov- 
ernor and  the  people  believing  that  some  bow  through  the  bank- 
ing ideas  of  Mr.  Shannon  a sound  monetary  policy  would  come 
re-elected  him  by  a majority  of  3,893  votes  over  Mr.  Corwin 
The  people  were  not  mistaken,  for  in  a few  years  the  Ohio  state 
hank  system  of  banking  was  created  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  was  the  best  ever  devised  by  any  state  in  the  American 
Union,  and  the  germinal  idea  of  that  system  was  the  intellect- 
ual product  of  Gov.  Shannon. 

At  the  election  of  1842  the  Democrats  secured  a large  majority 
of  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot.  There  wore  many  opponents 
to  the  re-election  ot  Hon.  William  Allen,  to  the  U.  8.  Senate  ami 
they  determined  to  defeat  him  in  caucus  if  possible.  To  attain 
that  end  they  prevailed  upon  Governor  Shannon  to  be  the  op- 
posing candidate,  but  he  was  defeated  in  the  caucus  by  a major- 
ity of  one  vote.  Mr.  Shannon  refused  to  use  his  personal  influ- 
ence to  secure  his  election  and  therefore  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
test personally.  If  he  had  gone  into  the  arena  with  his  magical 
personal  powers  there  is  not  a doubt  hut  that  ho  would  have 
defeated  Senator  Allen.  Mr.  Shannon  and  Senator  Allen  were 
personal  and  political  friends  and  the  struggle  for  the  Senator- 
ship  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  strength  or  sincerity  of  that 
friendship  and  it  continued  steadfast  and  true  while  they  both 
lived. 

On  the  13th  day  of  April,  1844,  Governor  Shannon  resigned 
the  office  of  Governor  to  accept  the  position  of  Minister  to  Mex- 
ico, to  which  court  lie  had  been  accredited  by  President  Tyler 
by  commission  signed  on  the  9th  of  April,  1844.  llecontiuued 
at  the  Court  of  Mexico  until  the  14th  of  May,  1845,  when  diplo- 
matic intercourse  was  suspended  with  that  Republic,  and  he  I 
demanded  his  passports.  He  returned  to  8t.  Clairsville,  bul 
soon  after  ho  moved  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  about  six 
months,  and  then  moved  back  to  St.  Clairsville. 

During  the  gold  excitement  of  1849  Mr.  Shannon  formed  a 
company  of  twenty-five  men,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  took 
them  to  California  with  the  intention  of  mining  for  gold.  The 
expedition  was  a failure.  The  company  disbanded,  and  Mr. 
Shannon  released  every  man  from  his  obligation  to  him.  He 
then  located  at  San  Francisco  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  about  two  years  he  returned  to  his  family  at  St. 
Clairsville. 

In  1852  Mr.  Shannon  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  to  Con- 
gress for  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  ot  Belmont, 
Guernsey,  Noble  and  Monroe.  While  in  Congress  he  served  on 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  lour  Ohio 
Democrats  who  voted  for  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill.  After 
the  close  of  his  Congressional  term  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Kansas  by  President  Pierce,  and  located  at  its  then  capital, 
Lecompton.  He  continued  to  he  governor  ot  that  distracted 
territory  until  1857,  when  he  was  relieved  at  his.  own  request, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Governor  Geary,  of  Pennsylvania.  ur 
ing  Mr.  Shannon  s gubernatorial  term  in  Kansas  its  capita  was 

removed  to  Lawrence.  Soon  after  lie  became  governor  ot  an 

sas  he  removed  his  family  to  Lawrence,  where  thoy  have  resi 

0VersinCC-  • Mr.  Shannon  engaged 

actively  in  the  practice  ot  his  profession;  and  tor  over  twentx 
years  he  was  regarded  by  hi 

‘in  the  stale,  llis  practice  was  very  ln  ^75 be, 


After  retiring  from  the  office  of  governor  J 

Iv  in  the  practice  ot  his  profession;  --  , : 

he  was  regarded  by  his  brotherhood  as  the  torcm0b 

o stale,  llis  practice  was  very  extensive,  and  w 

to  the  most  important  cases  litigated  in  the  sta  . , ia 

in  connection  ‘with  lion.  Jeremiah  Black,  ot  UeunsyWan  _ 


jsiucix.  '' m 

before  the  Supreme  Court 


in  connection 

argued  the  celebrated  Usage  land  ease  u“lu™“u’."r  While 

the  case  for  the  settleis.  ' 

make  his  argument  he  ps' 


of  "'the  United  States  and  won 


on  liis  journey  to  Washington  to  '"A  buotd  companion* 

his  last  visit  to  his  native  county  and  gree  ot  a hearty, 

and  triends  tor  the  last  time.  He  w as  e P honorable  iu 
hale  old  man  of  the  olden  timo  kind  o f,vf,rflowing  with  be- 
prineiple,  and  every  look,  move  and  w homestead  at  the 

novolence  and  love  to  all.  He  visited  his  old  homesi  , 
west  end  of  St.  Clairsville,  examined  its 
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more  to  own  the  old  home  and  come  and  spend  my  last  days 
with  my  old  friends  and  neighbors."  Hut  the  yearnings  of  his 
heart  did  not  reach  fruition,  for  in  less  than  two  years  lie  was 
called  “to  rest  from  his  labors.  He  died  in  the  year  1X77, 
and  was  buried  at  Lawrence,  in  his  adopted  state. 

(lovernor  Shannon  was  married  twice.  II is  first  wife  was 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ellis,  a sister  of  Mrs.  Judge  Kennon  of  St.  Clairs- 
ville.  They  had  one  child,  James,  who  died  after  arriving  at 
manhood,  and  is  buried  in  the  M.  K.  Cemetery  at  that  town. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Osborn  of 
Cadiz,  Ohio.  Four  sons  and  three  daughters  were  born  to  them. 
Three  of  the  sons,  John,  Albert  and  Wilson,  have  died  since  the 
family  removed  to  Kansas.  Osborn,  the  only  surviving  son, 
lives  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  was  engaged  with  his  fath  o1  in 
the  practice  of  law.  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter,  is  the  wife  of 
General  T.  W.  Sherman,  a regular  army  officer  stationed  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Sallic  is  married  to  a man  named 
Walsh,  and  lives  at  St.  Louis.  The  other  daughter  is  married 
and  resides  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Politically  Governor  Shannon  was  a Democrat,  and  through- 
out life  he  clung  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Democratic  party.  He 
rejoiced  in  its  triumphs  and  sorrowed  in  its  defeats,  but  whether 
victory  perched  upon  its  banners,  or  disaster  overwhelmed  its  le- 
gions, he  personally  preserved  the  integrity  of  his  honor  and  the 
dignity  of  his  manhood,  and  passed  through  life  and  to  his  exalted 
political  distinctions  without  a spot  upon  his  name. 

As  a lawyer,  Governor  Shannon  was  bold,  persevering  and 
diligent.  He  was  a great  student  and  sounded  the  prufoundcst 
depths  of  legal  learning  to  which  his  mental  powers  would  reach. 
To  the  members  of  the  bar  he  was  courteous,  to  the  court  and 
jury  he  was  respectful,  and  to  witnesses  kind  and  forbearing. 
To  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  he  was  always  early 
to  extend  u helping  hand,  and  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when 
he  was  assisting  them  to  untie  the  knotted  threads  of  their 
cases,  or  aiding  them  over  the  rough  places  of  their  business. 

Governor  Shannon  was  a man  of  noble  presence:  tall  and 
erect,  bnt  gracefully  built;  his  eyes  deep  blue:  face  slightly 
florid  ; his  hair  a dark  auburn,  rather  stiff  and  bristly  and  was  al- 
ways cut  short.  He  never  wore  a beard,  but  kept  it  closely 
shaven.  He  was  a gentleman  in  the  highest  and  noblest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  “in  all  tho  tender  and  affectionate  relations 
of  life  that  bind  man  to  wife,  children,  kindred  and  friends  he 
was  all  that  love  could  demand,  affection  claim,  friendship  ask, 
or  humanity  expect  from  mortal  man. 

JOHN  SHANNON. 

Mr.  John  Shannon  continued  on  tho  home  farm  in  section  30, 
during  his  life.  Ho  supported  his  mother  while  she  lived  and 
gave  material  aid  and  wise  counsel  to  his  brothers  whenever  their 
interests  required  them.  IIo  was  the  kindest  of  husbands,  the  I 
most  affectionate  of  fathers  and  the  best  neighbor  the  comma-  , 
nity  had.  He  really  carried  his  kindness  to  his  neighbors  to  an 
extreme,  as  he  often  discommoded  himself  to  accommodate  them. 
Over  his  sisters  ho  exercised  the  watchful  care  of  a father,  and  1 
when  each  was  married  gave  her  an  outfit  with  which  to  start  \ 
on  the  journey  of  married  life.  Nancy,  the  eldest  sister,  married 
Mr.  Morgan  Gilliland,  and  Lavina,  the  younger  sister,  Mr. 
Humphrey  Anderson,  a young  farmer  of  the  neighborhood. 

• The  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Shannon  lamily  now  j 
living  is  the  Hon.  Isaac  Parker,  of  St.  Joseph  Mo.,  a grand-son 
of  John  Shannon.  He  was  born  in  Warren  township,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Classical  Institute  of  Prof.  John  I.  Thompson  at 
Barnesville,  studied  law  with  John  Davenport.  Esq.,  and  then 
“went  west  and  grow  up  with  the  country.’’  He  has  been  cii- 
cuit  judge  for  the  St.  Joseph  district.  Mo.,  a member  of  Con- 
gress from  same  district,  and  is  now  U.  S.  District  Judge  tor  the  j 
Southern  District  of  that  state.  i 

In  early  and  mature  manhood  Mr.  John  Shannon  was  a great  1 
hunter  and  very  often  exposed  himself  to  the  inelemeneies  of  the 
weather,  the  ili  effects  of  which,  as  he  grew  older,  made  him  an  i 
invalid,  and  he  was  confined  to  his  farm  formally  years  previous 
to  his  death.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  January,  A.  1>.  1801,  and  j 
was  buried  at  Gibron’s  Chapel.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  bis  j 
death  was  regretted  by  all  and  that  it  threw  a gloom  over  the 
whole  township,  for  John  Shannon  was  beloved  by  everybody, 
and  his  place  could  not  be  tilled. 

THOMAS  SHANNON. 

Thomas  Shannon  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  in  the  , 
latter  part  of  the  year  I78fi;  came  to  Ohio  in  18(10  and  to  Warren  j 
township  the  following  year,  whore  he  resided  until  death.  He  | 


was  during  almost  his  whole  life  a loading  and  conspicuous  char- 
acter in  the  history  of  Belmont  county.  About  the  year  1812, 
lie  married  Miss  Casandria  Anderson  and  tiiat  union  resulted  in 
quite  a family  of  children;  (he  only  survivor  of  which  is  Mrs. 
Eliza  Bradfield,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Bradfield,  the  foremost  dry 
goods  and  tobacco  merchant  at  Barnesville.  Immediately  after 
his  marriage  Mr.  Shannon  sold  his  farm  in  section  18,  and  bought 
the  property  now  the  Frasier  House,  and  began  the  mercantile 
business.  At  the  second  draft  in  Belmont  county  in  the  war  of 
1812  he  was  drafted  tor  a term  of  six  months.  He  was  elected 
captain  of  the  Belmont  county  company,  in  Colonel  Delong  s regi- 
ment, and  served  out  his  full  term.  The  fabulous  shrinkage  of 
values  following  the  war  of  1812  brought  disaster  upon  Mr.  Shan- 
non and  swept  away  his  properly.  lie  returned  to  farming,  and  in 
a year  or  two  lie  had  so  far  repaired  his  fortunes  that  he  rented 
the  property  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Jane  Piper,  with 
the  intention  to  engage  once  more  in  merchandizing.  But  his 
worth  had  become  known  throughout  the  county  and  in  1819 
he  was  elected  as  the  representative  of  Belmont  county  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  was  continued  in  that  station  by  re- 
elections  lor  the  years  1820-1-2.  In  the  years  182-4— 5 he  was 
once  more  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  Representative  for  Bel- 
mont county. 

David  Jennings,  the  representative  in  Congress  from  the  10th 
Ohio  District,  having  resigned  the  post,  Mr.  Shannon  was  elected 
to  till  the  vacancy,  and  served  in  the  N’inteentb  Congress  from 
1st  Monday  of  December,  1826,  to  4th  March,  1827. 

By  this  time  lie  had  accumulated  enough  money  to  become  a 
leaf  tobacco  merchant,  lie  bought  the  property  upon  which  he 
resided,  refitted  it  and  at  once  began  to  handle  leaf  tobacco.  He 
purchased  nothing  but  yellow  tobacco,  which  commanded  very 
high  prices  in  the  eastern  market,  and  he  made  money  rapidly. 

1 n the  year  1829  he  was  elected  as  Senator  for  Belmont  county 
in  the  General  Assembly  and  served  the  full  term.  In  1837  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  as  Senator  for  Bel- 
mont county,  and  was  continued  as  a member  of  that  body 
by  re-elections  until  1841. 

Mr.  Shannon  and  Colonel  Benjamin  Maekall,  in  1833,  formed  a 
partnership  in  the  mercantile  and  leaf  tobacco  business  at 
Barnesville,  which  partnership  continued  until  1841,  having  a 
very  successful  career.  At  the  dissolution  of  that  partnership 
Colonel  Maekall  retired  and  George  Gilliland,  a nephew,  and 
Joseph  Fry,  a son-in-law  of  Mr.  Shannon,  became  partners  with 
him  in  the  business.  That  partnership  continued  until  Mr. 
Shannon's  death,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  day  of  March,  A, 
I).  1843. 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  Shannon  was  an  astonishment  to  every- 
body— he  was  never  defeated  for  an  office. 

BKNJAMIN  LUNDY. 

By  R.  H.  Taneyiiill. 

M hatever  may  have  been  the  estimate  placed  upon  the  “Old 
Abolitionists"  by  their  contemporaries:  whatever  may  have 
been  the  opinion  entertained  of  them  by  those  who  bad  to  grap- 
ple " db  the  mighty  questions  precipitated  by  their  agitation  of 
American  slavery  : however  they  may  have  suffered  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  that  agitation  from  the  scorn,  contempt  and  hatred 
of  their  fellow  men:  and  however  much  they  may  have  been 
whipped  and  scourged  by  the  storm  of  passion  they  aroused  and 
that  ti nully  swept  the  country  on  to  civil  war,  it  is  certain  that 
when  the  cold,  calm  and  unyielding  pen  of  the  historian  shall 
assign  them  their  station  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  and  when 
the  unerring  criticism  of  tho  ages  snail  fix  upon  them  their 
worth,  they  will  have  accorded  to  them  the  character  of  Apostles 
of  freedom  and  the  place  of  teachers  to  this  busy  century.  They 
taught  the  nations  of  earth  the  way  to  the  best  political  rule  and 
to  the  highest  ( hristiaii  civilization.  And  so  they  will  remain 
the  lights  ol  liberty  and  the  heroes  of  human  rights  until  that 
government  “of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  ’ 
shall  s\\  u \ in  e\  cry  laud,  and  shed  its  blessings  on  every  people. 

And  that  Belmont  county  furnished  out  of  her  midst'thc  first 
American  citizen  who  declared  American  slavery  a crime:  who 
organized  the  first  society  whoso  sole  object  was  to  strike  that 
crime  out  of  being;  and  who  edited  the  first  nowspaper  that  dar- 
ed burl  tho  curses  of  outraged  humanity  against  African  slavery 
i»  the  United  States,  is  assuredly  tho  proudest  memory  that  can 
thrill  the  hearts  of  her  children. 

Tho  pioneer  Abolitionist  in  tbo  United  States  was  Bonjamin 
Lundy,  and  he  began  his  labors  as  such  at  St.  Clairsville.  Bel- 
mont county.  Ohio.  lie  there  formed  the  first  society,  whose 
only  and  avowed  purpose  was  the  overthrow  of  African  slavery 
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devoted  U'U'  'u>  there  edited  the  first  newspaper  I 

slavery  and  tn  ^to  odium  the  monstrous  crime  of  that 

Mr  T*  ! hnal‘.v  driv,»g  >t  from  the  nation, 
dnv  Of  llu  ny  'VaSA  in  U,°  sUUe  ol  ^ew  Jersey  on  the  4th 
« T ' Ul  the  <*»  Hardwick,  Sussex 

\X  U-  l“,ther  an(1  "‘other  were  (Quakers,  and  he.  of 
uuree,  was  horn  in  the  communion  ol  that  church.  When  he 
‘\as  a mere  boy  he  gave  assurance  of  future  greatness,  by  doing 
things  on  his  father  s farm  that  required  strength  far  above 
that  possessed  by  him.  Ho  was  of  a quiet  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion  and  by  an  accident  came  very  near  losing  his  h cari n < r — re- 
maining through  life  partially  deaf,  lie  was  about  five  feet  five 
inches  high  and  so  slightly  built  that  he  appeared  to  be  delicate. 

His  face  was  a little  florid,  eyes  pale  blue  and  his  hair  bright 
auburn  with  a strong  tendency  to  curl.  His  beard  was  light 
and  he  wore  it  like  the  Burnside  style.  Such  are  the  outlines 
and  features  of  him,  who  put  in  motion  a set  of  ideas  that  have 
shaken  a continent  and  are  still  thrilling  the  world. 

The  bodily  powers  of  Mr.  Lundy  not  increasing  with  his 
years,  induced  him  to  seek  the  Great  West  witli  a hope  to 
strengthen  his  physical  powers  by  the  change  of  residence.  So 
in  1808  he  went  to  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling.  Va..  and  after 
working  at  several  places  west  and  east  of  that  town,  finally  set- 
tled there  to  learn  the  trade  of  a saddler.  Having  finished  Lis 
apprenticeship,  he  went  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  hut  in  a short 
time  went  back  to  Mew  Jersey,  where  he  was  married.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  returned  to  Ohio,  settled  at  St.  Olairsvillc. 
and  set  up  the  trade  of  saddle  and  harness  maker. 

When  Mr.  Lundy  was  learning  his  trade  at  Wheeling,  that 
town  was  one  of  the  great  channels  through  which  passed  the 
slaves  from  the  breeding  lands  of  Maryland  and  Last  Virginia 
to  the  labor  fields  of  the  ‘•sunny  South."  (Jungs  of  slaves  of 
both  sexes,  of  from  fifty  to  a hundred  persons  each,  were  often 
driven  through  the  streets  of  that  town,  handcuffed  in  couples 
with  a chain  running  between  the  couples  to  the  length  of  the 
gang.  Those  gangs  so  handcuffed  and  secured  were  called 
•‘chain  gangs  of  slaves."  It  was  such  scenes  as  those  that  met 
the  eyes,  and  wrung  the  heart  of  Mr.  Lundy  and  caused  him 
to  write  in  his  diary:  “My  heart  was  greatly  grieved  by  the 
great  abomination.  I heard  the  wail  of  the  captive:  1 tell  his 
pang  of  distress,  and  the  iron  entered  my  soul."  Nor.arc  those 
reflections  and  feelings  of  Mr.  Lundy  to  be  wondered  at.  when 
we  remember  his  temperament,  the  influence  under  which  he 
had  been  raised  and  the  training  he  had  received. 

In  the  year  1815  he  called  a meeting  of  his  neighbors  to  he 
held  at  his  own  house  in  the  town  of  St.  (Jlairsville.  to  organize 
an  anti-Slavery  Society.  Only  six  persons  attended  that  nicot- 
ine, but  they  formed  what  they  called  a "Union  Humane  So- 
ciety." That  was  the  first  Abolition  Society  ever  organized  m 
the  l nited  Stales.  It  was  a small  beginning  of  a counter-wave 
to  the  hood  that  was  overflowing  the  nation.  In  a few  weeks 
the  house  of  Mr.  Lundv  was  too  little  to  hold  the  members  oi 
that  society,  and  in  six’  months  from  its  "small  beginning  the 
“Union  Humane  Society"  had  over  four  hundred  members,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Belmont  county. 

Mr.  Lundy  believed  that  God  had  put  on  him  the  duty  to  tree 
the  black  man.  and  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  ot  that  duty 
with  the  fervor  of  a reformer  and  the  zeal  ot  an  enthusiast.  Not 
satisfied  with  simply  organizing  an  Anti-Slavery  Society  and 


bringing  his  fellow-citi/.ens  into  sympathy  with  its  object,  he  be 
can  to  write  articles  against  the  “great  abomination.  On  his 
twenty-sixth  birthday,  Mr.  Lundy  wrote  his  tn>t  article  upon 


a standstill,  and  everybody  excited  over  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri as  a State,  with  the  memorable  proviso  known  as  the 
■•.Missouri  Compromise."  A fiery  discussion  was  going  on  io 
the  newspapers  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  Lundy,  iiidiscreetlv.  vei 
manfully  entered  the  arena  of  discussion  as  a combatant  for 
freedom.  That  course  inflamed  the  public  against  him,  awl  br 
could  get  no  sale  for  his  goods  only  at  disastrous  prices,  bet. 
ting  out  of  them  all  lie  could,  he,  to  save  all  the  money  possible, 
made  the  journey  home  on  toot,  although  it  was  the  “dead  of 
winter  of  1H2R-1."  T is  said  calamities  never  come  singly,  and 
so  Mr.  Lundv  found  it  to  ho  in  his  ease,  for  when  lie  got  back  to 
Mt  Pleasant.  Mr.  Osborne  had  sold  out  his  establishment,  anil 
the  press  and  type  shipped  to  Jonesboro,  Tennessee. 

But  the  loss  ot  his  property,  the  unexpected  destruction  of  the 
business,  to  give  strength  and  prosperity  to  which  he  had  , sac- 
rificed his  means  ; with  mid- winter  upon  him.  without  friends, 
among  strangers,  and  his  money  scant,  all  seemed  to  form  a 
grand  stimulating  compound  that  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  energy 
ol  Mr.  Lundv.  lie  at  once  resolved  to  start  a newspaper  of  his 
own.  exactly  suited  to  his  conception  of  the  needs  oi  tbe  tre- 
mendous situation,  for  the  charge  of  which  he  felt  it  liisdutyto 
act.  Having  gone  on  foot  to  several  of  the  adjacent  towns,  on 
the  hunt  ot  a printer,  willing  to  print  his  paper  for  him.  he  at 
la~t  discoved  the  object  of  his  wish  at  Steubenville.  Ohio.  That 
town  was  twenty  miles  distant  from  Mt.  Pleasant,  but  Lundv 
undaunted  by  obstacles  and  undismayed  by  his  poverty,  carried 
his  manuscript  and  selections  in  his  pocket,  to  that  town  on  foot, 
had  his  paper  printed  and  then  walked  hack  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  car- 
rying the  lirst  isMie  of  the  Gatin s <>/  / 'nieersal  Emancipation  on 
his 'boulders.  Six  persons  took  the  paper.  Lundy  bowed  to 
fate,  hut  trusting  in  God  and  the  “sucrcdncss  of  the  cause." 
straighten, -d  himself  to  a loftier  mein  and  went  on  with  his  paper, 
going  to  and  fro  on  foot.  Ho  continued  to  he  his  own  mail  car- 
rier. carrying  his  manuscript  and  selections  one  way,  and  the 
Genius  of  ( 'niriTKid  Kiii'iii < i/Kitioii  the  other.  Such  zeal,  such 
labor,  such  worth,  can  not  he  defeated  : and  so  i n a few  months  his 
efforts  brought  him  a considerable  listof  subscribers — enough  to 
pav  him  well.  Just  as  lie  had  made  the  Genius  nj  Lnirer*il 
Fni'itiC'iKitinn  a newspaper  success,  he  received  a pressing  invita- 
tion Irom  the  editor  ot  the  /'/<  '1'intlii then  published  at  Joues- 
horo,  Tennessee,  to  conic  there  and  print  his  paper  at  that  office. 

Mr.  I jiindy  very  foolishly  accepted  the  invitation,  lie  went  to 
Jonesboro  and  remained  there  three  years  publishing  his  paper, 
hut  an  abolition  paper  at  the  very  heart  of  Tennessee,  was  too 
much  tor  the  ••hot  bloods"  of  that  region  to  tolerate,  lie  was 
often  insulted  as  he  passed  about  the  streets,  and  threatened  with 
personal  violence,  and  on  one  occasion  two  ruffians  locked  him 
in  a room,  brandishing  pistols  in  his  face,  declaring  that  “it  he 
didn't  git  out  of  'bar.  'they'd  he  the  death  of  him.  " but  ho  stayed 
in  Jonesboro  mil i 1 ii  suited  him  to  leave  it. 

The  tivsl  ••Anti-Slavery  Convention"  ever  held  in  the  l nited 
States,  me!  a!  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  ot  18-J-4.  Mr.  Lundv 
made  the  journey  of  six  hundred  miles  to  attend  its  sittings. 
While  at  that  convention  he  was  induced  to  remove  his  paper  U» 
the  Last,  and  bv  an  unlucky  choice,  located  its  publication  at 
Baltimore.  Maryland.  Mr.  Lundy  lett  Jonesboro  tor  Baltimore 
on  foot,  with  knapsack  on  his  hack.  He  went  by  the  0 
North  Carolina.  At  l'ecp  Creek,  that  state,  he  made  his  tirsi 
public  “A lit i -Slavery"  speech,  lie  spoke  in  a beautitul  grove 
near.  ••Friends'  Meeting  House."  directly  aider  divine  service. 

lie  also  spoke  in  the  meeting  at  another  time,  and  made  speech 

militia  muster.  " bile  at 


the  abolition  of  American  slavery.  He  entitled  the  article, 
“The  Appeal  to  Philanthropists."  That  /‘appeal  contains 
nearly  every  thought  ever  urged  against  African  slavery  m the 
United  States,  and  whatever  was  afterwards  said  nr  written 
noon  that  subject  is  only  a repetition  of  that  "appeal  or  an 
elaboration  of  its  ideas.  In  addition  to  the  "appeal  he  wrote 
several  articles  for  the  ‘ Philanthropist,  a paper  then  printed 
and  published  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and  edited  by  one  ( harles 
Osborne  a Quaker  gentleman.  The  general  hearings  ot  that 
paper  were  against  slavery,  but  discussed  the  question  rather  ab- 
stractively. Shortly  after  he  had  written  those  articles  for  the 
••Philanthropist"  he  became  an  assistant  editor  ot  that  paper. 
So  soon  as  Mr.  Lundy  had  assumed  the  character  of  editor,  he 
did  an  act  that  happily  illustrates  the  force  of  his  feeling  against 
slavery  and  the  dogged  determination  of  hts  mind  to  wrestle 
with  its  crime.  In  order  to  have  funds  with  which  to  make  the 
paper  a more  powerful  one,  he  puts  his  entire  stock  of  harness 
and  saddles  into  a flatboat  to  take  them  to  St.  Lotus  to  sell. 
The  trip  down  the  river  was  a slow  one,  and  he  did  not  reach 
St.  Louis  until  late  in  the  fall  ot  1819.  He  found  all  business  at 


•Abolition  Society."  He .0Bf 


iit  some  house  raisings,  mul  at  a 

Deep  (’reek,  he  organized  an  “Auuhumi.  v . . « 

spoke  at  Halcigh.  that  state.  As  he  went  through  W>)>  , 

made  speeches  at  several  places  and  organized  one  Abolition 

"'li'c  arrived  at  Baltimore,  about  the  first  ^October, 
the  tirsi 
1, 

mast  ci 


me  ins  , . v, 

he  first  issue  of  lus  paper  was  made  October  1", 
l,  fourth  volume.  Not  long  after  his  arnva  „a  Mr  LnndY 

masters  of  a considerable  number  of  slax  es.  in  oi  m , < em  jree. 

that  it  lie  would  tind  homes  for  them,  they  """  ■ T>ein<rde- 

. • 1 * * i ♦ North  to  secure  them  homes. 


He  immediately  went 


tamed  much  longer  than  he  had  e x pen -tod  U>  be, 
found  on  his  return  to  Baltimore.  thtt\  That  was  the  flrighh 
absence,  after  giving  birth  to  twin  Babies.  entirely  re- 

iest  sorrow  of  his  life,  and  from  the  shoe  , homes  for  hi* 

covered.  Kind  triends,  however,  had  provided 
children,  ot  which  he  had  five.  v F airland  on  » 

In  the  year  182*  Mr.  Lundy  went  to  W 
tuving  tour.  Arriving  at  Boston  he • vi.  , . „ev  and  prevail- 
the  city,  and  eight  ot  them  subscribe  ’ 1 Tb s meeting  "' a' 

ed  upon  him  to  hold  an  anti-slavery  mee  g- 
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hold  and  largely  attended  by  the  people.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  several  ol  the  clergymen  addressed  the  people,  concur- 
ring in  the  views  of  Mr.  Lundy.  He  went  on  to  Mew  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine  lecturing  when  he  could  get  the  privilege.  As 
ho  was  returning  ho  spoke  in  the  principal  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  lie  also  traversed  a large 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  speaking  at  many  of  its  promi- 
nent towns.  It  was  on  this  tour  at  the  city  of  Boston  that  he 
first  met  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  was  then  quite  a 
young  man  and  a boarder  at  the  house  where  Mr.  Lundy  so- 
journed. During  his  stay  at  Boston  ho  had  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  Garrison,  and  at  last  converted  him  to  his  views 
on  the  slavery  question.  In  a short  time  Mr.  Garrison  be- 
came an  active  worker  in  the  cause  of  abolition.  So  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  Mr.  Lundy  cleared  away  the  mists  from  before 
the  face  of  that  mighty'  luminary  of  universal  emancipation, 
whose  light  continued  to  grow  brighter  and  brighter  until  every 
spot  of  our  fair  land  was  made  bright  by  the  light  of  liberty. 

Many  of  the  slaveholders  of  Maryland  at  that  time  were  heart- 
ily tired  of  slavery  and  emancipated  their  slaves  whenever  homes 
could  be  found  for  them  “out  of  the  state.’’  A statute  of  the 
state  of  Maryland  in  force  at  the  time  forbade  the  perfect  liber- 
ation of  the  slaves  unless  the  master  had  them  sent  out  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Lundy  was  therefore  constantly  employed  in  behalf 
of  tho  freedmen,  finding  them  homes  and  getting  them  to  them. 
Some  of  them  he  sent  to  Hayti,  others  to  Canada  and  on  one  oc- 
casion Mr.  Lundy  made  a trip  to  Texas  to  make  the  effort  to 
secure  from  the  Mexican  government  a largo  tract  of  land  on 
which  to  put  emancipated  slaves,  but  he  failed  to  obtain  the  land. 
In  1829  ho  visited  Hayti  and  went  many  times  to  Canada  to  see 
how  “ his  people  ” were  getting  along. 

Mr.  Lundy  was  a man  who  always  bridled  his  tongue  and 
pointed  his  pen  with  caution.  He  detested  slavery  but  loved  and 
pittied  the  slaveholder,  and  so  while  he  handled  the  crime  of 
slavery  with  no  soft  hands,  ho  stroked  tho  owners  of  the  slaves 
with  the  gentlest  touch.  But  an  abolitionist  and  his  abolition 
newspaper  in  the  Monumental  city,  in  the  very  midst  of  slave- 
dealers  and  the  markets  for  slaves,  were  things  not  to  bo  borne 
without  resistance.  Lundy  must  leave  : willingly  well,  but  leave 
he  must. 

In  the  winter  of  1829,  he  was  met  on  the  street  by  Austin 
Woolfolk,  a notorious  slave  trader  of  that  day,  and  assaulted 
and  nearly  beaten  to  death  by  him.  Woolfolk  was  brought  be- 
fore Judge  Nicholas  Brice  for  that  offense,  but  Woolfolk  was 
summarily  set  at  liberty  by  “his  Honor,”  with  tho  remark  that 
“Lundy  had  got  no  more  than  he  deserved.”  Brice,  not  con- 
tent with  his  brisk  behaviour  as  to  Woolfolk,  tyranically  di- 
rected the  Grand  Jury  to  indict  Lundy  for  publishing  an  in- 
cendiary newspaper,  but  the  Grand  Jury,  having  more  sense 
and  better  principles  than  Brice,  ignored  ihc  bill. 

Mr.  Will  iain  Lloyd  Garrison  went  to  Baltimore,  September  1, 
1829,  and  became  the  associate  editor  of  tho  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation.  As  is  universally  known,  Mr.  Garrison  was  a 
strong  and  fearless  writer,  and  in  a short  time  rendered  himself 
subject  to  the  fury  of  the  “chivalry.”  An  occurrence  soon  took 
place  that  gave  him  ample  play  to  his  ablest  powers  as  a writer. 

A vessel  commanded  by  a native  of  the  same  town  with  Mr. 
Garrison  (Ncwburyport,  Mass.)  sailed  with  a cargo  of  slaves 
from  Baltimore  to  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Garrison,  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  paper,  in  a scathing  editorial,  discussed  the  cap- 
tain, tho  cargo,  and  tho  trip  of  the  slave  ship.  So  terrible  was 
the  invective,  so  scorching  the  eloquence,  and  so  burning  the 
rebuke  of  the  slave  traflie  contained  in  that  editorial,  that  a 
criminal  prosecution  was  forthwith  began  against  tho  writer. 

Of  course  he  was  convicted,  and  a tine  of’  fifty  dollars  imposed 
upon  him  for  the  infraction  ot  the  law.  Mr.  Garrison,  in  that  1 
celebrated  editorial,  had  called  the  coast-wise  slave  trade  • do- 
mestic piracy,”  and  as  one  ot  the  “gentry”  which  owned  the  | 
slaves  had  gone  with  the  vessel,  lie  brought  suit  for  the  "libel” 
against  him.  The  jury  awarded  a verdict  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars against  Mr.  Garrison,  and  judgment  was  entered  according- 
ly ; but  it  stands  an  unpaid  judgment  to  this  day.  When  Mr. 
Garrison  war  poor  lie  could  not  pay  it,  and  when  he  became 
wealthy  he  would  not  pay  it. 

Mr.  Garrison  had  to  remain  in  prison  until  his  friend  and  ici- 
low  Abolitionist,  Arthur  Tappan,  of  New  York,  could  go  from 
that  city  to  Baltimore  to  pay  his  tine  and  have  him  released. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  in  prison  forty-nine  days.  On  tho  very  day 
that  Mr.  Tappan  paid  tho  fine,  lion.  Henry  (’la}'  arrived  at 
“tho  city  of  monuments,”  to  pay  Mr.  Garrison’s  tine  and  have 
him  set  at  liberty,  hut  he  was  too  late,  as  Mr.  Tappan  had  al-  | 
ready  paid  the  tine  and  Mr.  Garrison  was  again  free.  j 


In  a short  time  after  those  prosecutions  of  Mr.  Garrison  and 
outrages  upon  Mr.  Lundy,  the  partnership  between  those  gen- 
tlemen was  dissolved.  The  publication  of  The  Genius  of  Uni- 
versal Emancipation  was  transferred  to  Washinton.  D.  C,:  Mr. 
Lundy  removing  to  that  city.  Mr.  Garrison  went  hack  to  Bos 
ton,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1821.  he  issued  the  first 
number  of  his  illustrious  Abolition  paper,  The  Liberator. 

So  soon  as  Mr.  Garrison  became  associate  editor  of  the  Genius 
he  denounced  slavery  as  “the  sum  ot  all  crimes,”  and  demanded 
its  immediate  and  unconditional  abolition-  He  branded  till 
other  schemes  about  it,  as  mere  shifts  and  tricks  for  its  perpet- 
uation. “Liberty”  he  said  “was  the  right  of  the  slave,  aud  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  master  to  give  it  to  him.”  Mr.  Lundy  was 
in  favor  of  any  scheme  that  brought  liberty  to  a slave.  He  fa- 
vored colonization,  manumission  anil  emancipation,  and  hoped  by 
those  instrumentalities,  to  gradually  do  slavery  away.  Mr. 
Garrison  believed  the  American  Constitution,  to  bo  a bulwark 
around  slavery,  and  denounced  it  as  “a  covenant  with  death  and 
a league  with  hell.”  Mr.  Lundy  believed  that  tho  American 
Constitution  simply  treated  slavery  as  an  existing  condition  of  a 
part  of  the  people,  and  in  no  manner  stood  in  the  way  to  the 
final  emancipation  of  that  body  of  tho  people. 

From  1820  to  1825,  Mr.  Lundy  was  constantly  engaged  in 
providing  homes  for  slaves  set  free,  and  getting  them  to  their 
homes. 

ILo  continued  the  publication  of  the  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation,  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  until  182t>.  when  he  removed 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  After  bis  arrival  at  Philidelphia, 
tho  name  of  his  paper  was  changed  to  The  Xationat  Enquirer  and 
in  a short  time  to  that  of  Pcnnsylrania  Freeman.  On  the  17 ill 
day  of  May,  1828,  Pennsylvania  Hall,  owned  by  abolitionists, 
was  burned  by  a mob.  Mr,  Lundy,  preparatory  to  his  removal 
to  the  West,  had  collected  his  property  in  one  ot  the  rooms  of 
that  “Hail.”  and  his  books,  papers,  clothing  and  household 
goods  were  consumed  in  tho  burning.  In  July,  1S28,  Mr.  Lundy 
started  for  the  state  of  Illinois,  where  his  children  then  resided. 
He  reached  that  state  in  September,  and  finally  settled  at  Low- 
ell, La  Salle  county.  He  purchased  a press  and  started  the 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  once  more,  but  in  August, 
1829,  ho  contracted  a prevailing  disease  and  died  on  the  22<i  day 
of  that  month.  He  was  buried  at  the  town  of  Lowell. 

The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  from  its  start  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  until  one  year  after  its  first  publication  at 
Baltimore,  was  a “ monthly.”  From  that  time  on  until  it  ceased 
to  be  published  it  was  a weekly.  Mr.  Lundy  learned  Ihc  print- 
ers trade  at  Jonesboro,  and  when  going  about  in  behalf  ol  the 
freedmen,  if  his  money  failed  him.  he  would  work  at  his  trade 
to  make  money  to  keep  him  going. 

JOHNNY  AlTUiSKKIl. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  the  Ohio  Valley  there  lived  a verv 
singular  yet  conspicuous  man— John  Chapman.*  better  known 
as  “Johnny  Appleseed.  It  was  thought,  by  persons  acquainted 
with  him  that  lie  possessed  supernatural  (lowers.  He  was  born 
in  the  \ icinit;.  ot  Boslo n , Massachusetts,  in  ] . < 2 . Bei u g ot  poor 
parentage,  and  the  vicissitudes  then  attending  the  American 
colonists,  he  only  obtained  a limited  education,  learning  to  read 
and  write.  He  was  religiously  inclined,  and  at  an  earlv  age 
embraced  the  doctrine  ol  Fnianucl  Swedenborg.  So  strong  was 
Ids  faith  in  that  doctrine  that,  although  in  alter  lit.-  he  seldom 
enjoyed  the  society  of  hrctlir friends  lavnruble  to  his  re- 

ligious belief,  he  never  renounced  the  faith,  continuing  a stead- 
fast adherent  until  death.  ” . 

Possessing  a philosophical  mind,  lie  was  search-  a man  when 
he  commenced  the  production  of  apples  on  the  Van  Mens  prin- 
uple.  We  have  seen  some  very  tine  apples  that  were  grown  on 
his  seedling  trees.  On  one  of  them  the  fruit  is  quite'iiiterost- 
ing  and  is  a lrcak  of  nature.  It  is  a large,  yellowish-green 
apple,  divided  by  elevations  and  depressions  on  "the  surlaco  into 
tine  sections,  the  elevations  being  sWeet  and  the  depressions 
sour.  I he  tree  is  growing  in  the  western  part  of  Holmes 
county,  Ohio,  and  is  in  a healthy  condition.  About  tlm  year 
1820  it  was  claimed  lie  some  persons  that  the  notable  Belmont 
apple  was  the  product  of  one  ,,f  Chapman's  trees,  an  I from  his 
iiuiscr}  in  the  west  end  ol  Belmont  cum  v,  hence  the  name 
Ibis,  however,  is  a mistake:  that  apple  is  trom  scions  brought 
b\  a Mi.  Aioiini  from  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  Bel- 
mont  county,  Ohio,  and  grafted  into  one  ol  Chapman's  seedlim' 
trees.  n 
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apple  seeds  1Y  2**"  "'i*h  an.  ax  in  his  ha,><1  and  a bag  of 
mJntsVo  tL  w'h  ba('k’ Wend,Ug  h,s  way  through  the  settlo- 
s l o r >rneSS'  here/°  Praetico  hiseherished  theory. 
was  1"  I i f operation  after  securing  a suitable  situation, 
then!  n1y  lhe  un(ierbrush,  deaden  the  trees  by  girdling 

with  a br^h?  H°W  h !:  aVP'C  8t‘cd-  Thi°  ^ne,  he  l*oZ  ft 
hisvnn  fh  fenf‘.  ''urinS  the  summer  season  he  cultivated 
his  toung  trees  looked  up  suitable  places  for  other  nurseries, 
and  cleared  the  land.  He  did  not  purchase  the  land,  but  ob- 
tained permission  to  use  it  for  his  purpose,  and  generally 
elected  a rich,  fertile  spot  on  the  bank  ot  some  stream.  In  the 
all  he  returned  to  the  settlements,  procured  another  stock  of 
seed,  and  at  the  proper  season  again  wended  his  way  to  the 
" dderness  and  repeated  the  previous  year's  opperations. 

The  western  country  was  rapidly  settled,  and  as  soon  as  the 
pioneers  made  their  clearings,  Johnny  was  ready  with  his  apple 
trees,  and  if  evert'  one  within  his  reach  did  not  plant  an  orchard 
it  was  not  his  fault.  The  price  of  the  trees,  or  when  they  were 
paid  tor,  was  of  little  consequence.  He  seemed  to  derive  a sat- 
isfaction amounting  to  delight  when  he  saw  his  trees  transplanted 
in  the  orchard. 

His  benevolence  was  unbounded.  He  generally  went  bare- 
footed, but  it  he  had  a pair  of  shoes  and  saw  any  one  whom  lie 
thought  needed  them,  he  would  take  them  off  and  give  them  to 
the  person. 

His  first,  operations  were  in  Venango,  Pa.,  in  the  vicinity  ot 
French  creek.  We  next  hear  ot  him  in  lsOl.  With  a quantity 
of  apple  seeds  in  small  leathern  bags  and  carried  on  a horse,  lie 
crossed  the  Ohio  river  from  the  Virginia  shore  near  Wellsburg, 
and  staid  over  night  with  a settler  living  in  the  valley.  Alter 
making  himself  and  his  business  known,  the  settler  urged  him 
to  commence  a nursery  in  that  neighborhood.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  saving  : “They  are  starting  one  up  the  river  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side,  and  they  talk  of  improving  apples  by  grafting, " 
Said  he:  “They  cannot  improve  the  apple  in  that  way — that  is 
only  a device  of  man,  and  it  is  wicked  to  cut  up  trees  in  that 
way,'  “The  correct  method,"  he  said,  “is  to  select  good  seeds 
and  plant  them  in  good  ground,  and  (<od  only  can  improve  the 
apples."  He  said  he  intended  going  further  from  the  settle- 
ments, where  he  would  not  bo  troubled  with  the  stock  destroy- 
ing his  trees  before  they  w ere  ready  for  sale  : and  when  the  set- 
tlers came  and  made  their  “clearings,’  lie  would  he  read}'  tor 
them  with  his  “good  trees."  In  the  morning,  after  making  en- 
quiry about  the  best  route  to  the  Muskingum,  he  started  on  his 
journey. 

In  the  north-west  part  of  Belmont  county  (then  Jefferson) 
and  on  the  head  waters  of  Big  Stillwater,  between  Morristown 
and  Freeport,  he  started  his  first  n in  scry  in  Ohio.  After  sow- 
the  seed  and  enclosing  the  ground  with  a brush  fence  he  con- 
tinued further  west. 

From  1801  to  1800.  we  hear  but  little  of  Johnny  Applesecd  s 
operations  in  Ohio.  In  1800  he  again  stopped  to  see  his  old 
friend  living  near  the  Ohio  river,  and  whose  hospitalities.  John- 
ny enjoyed  for  the  night.  He  was  on  his  way  down  the  river. 
With  two  canoes  lashed  together,  laden  with  apple  seeds,  a tew 
cooking  utensils  and  some  implements,  necessary  for  carrying 
on  his  nursery  business  in  the  new  purchase,  whither  he  was 
goini 


The  following  account  of  this  peculiar  man  is  from  the  pen  of 
Miss  Rose! la  Rice,  of  Perrysvillc,  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  at  whose 
father's  house  Johnny  was  a frequent  and  welcome  visitor  : 

“No  one  knows  why  Johnny  was  so  eccentric  ; some  people 
thought  he  had  been  crossed  in  love,  and  others,  that  his  passion 
for  growing  fruit  trees  and  planting  orchards  in  those  call}  and 
perilous  times  had  absorbed  all  the  tender  and  domestic  feelings 
natural  to  mankind.  An  old  uncle  of  ours  tells  us.  the  first 
time  he  ever  saw  Johnny  was  in  18l)f>,  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio. 
Re  had  two  canoes  lashed  together  and  was  taking  a lot  of  ap- 
ple seeds  down  the  Ohio  river.  About  that  time  he  planted  six- 
teen bushels  of  seeds  on  one  acre  of  that  grand  old  farm  on  the 
Walhonding  river,  known  as  the  Butler  farm. 

“All  up  and  down  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum,  and  their  then 
wild  and  pretty  tributaries,  did  poor  Johnny  glide  along,  alone, 
with  his  rich  freight  of  seeds,  stopping  here  and  there  to  plant 
nurseries,  lie  always  selected  rich,  secluded  spots  ol  ground. 


One  of  them  we  remember  now,  and  even  still  it  is  pjctur 
esq  no.  beautiful  and  primal.  He  cleared  the  ground  himself, 
quiet  nook  over  which  the  tall  sycamores  reached  out  their  bony 
arms  as  it  in  protection.  Those  who  are  nurserymen  now 
slmii Id  compare  their  facilities  with  those  of  poor  Johnny  mine 
ah.. ui  with  a load  in  a canoe,  and.  when  occasion  demanded,  a 
great  load  on  his  back.  To  those  who  could  afford  (o  |mv  . 
always  sold  on  very  fair  terms  ; to  those  who  couldn't  he  always 
gave  or  made  some  accommodating  trade,  or  took  a notepavV- 
hle — some  time— and  rarely  did  that  time  ever  come  r ' 
“Among  his  many  eccentricities  was  one  of  bearing  pain  lib 
an  undaunted  Indian  warrior.  He  gloried  in  suflferiim  Very 
often  lie  would  thrust  pins  and  needles  into  his  flesh  without 'a 
tremor  or  a quiver  : and  if  he  had  a cut  or  a sore,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  soar  it  with  a hot  iron,  and  then  treat  it  asa  burn 
“He  hardly  ever  wore  shoes,  except  in  winter,  but  if  travel 
mg  in  summer  time,  and  the  roads  hurt  his  feet,  he  would  wear 
sandals,  and  a big  hat  that  ho  made  himself,  with  one  side  Ten- 
large  and  wide  and  bent  down  to  keep  the  heat  from  his  face. 

No  matter  how  oddly  lie  was  dressed,  or  how  funny  he  looked. 

" e children  never  laughed  at  him,  because  our  parents  all  loved 
and  revered  him  as  a good  old  man,  a friend  and  a benefactor. 

“Almost  the  first  thing  he  would  do  when  he  entered  a house, 
and  was  weary,  was  to  lie  down  on  the  floor,  with  bis  knapsack 
fur  a pillow,  and  his  head  towards  the  light  of  the  door  or  win- 
dow. when  he  would  say  : ‘Will  you  have  some  fresh  news  right 
trom  Heaven  ? and  carefully  take  out  his  old  worn  books  a 
Testament,  and  two  or  three  others,  the  exponents  of  the  beau- 
tiful religion  that  Johnny  so  zealously  lived  out— -the  Sweden- 
horgian  doctrine.  We  can  hear  him  read  now,  just  as  be  did 
that  summer  day  when  we  were  busy  quilting  up  stairs,  and  he 
lay  near  the  door,  his  voice  rising  denunciatory  and  thrilling- 
strong  and  loud  as  the  roar  of  the  waves  and ‘winds,  then  soft 
and  soothing  as  the  balmv  airs  that  stirred  the  morning-glory 
leaves  about  his  gray  head.  His  was  a strange,  deep  eloquence 
at  times.  II is  language  was  good  and  well  chosen,  and  he  was 
undoubtedly  a man  of  genius. 

“Sometimes  in  speaking  of  fruits,  his  eyes  wculd  sparkle, aud 
his  countenance  grow  animated  and  really  beautiful,  and  it  he 
was  at  table  iiis  knite  and  fork  would  be  forgotten.  In  describ- 
ing apples,  we  could  see  them  just  as  he,  the  word-painter,  pic- 
tured them — large,  lush,  creamy-tinted  ones,  or  rich,  fragrant 
and  yellow,  with  a peachy  tint  on  the  sunshiny  side, or  crimson 
red.  with  the  cool  juice  ready  to  hurst  through  the  tender  rind.’' 

I homns  8.  II umerirkhouse.  a prominent  nurseryman  andpo- 
inologist.  ot  Coshocton.  Ohio,  in  an  article  publishedin  llovey’s 
Magazine  of  Horticulture  for  ISdfi,  speaks  of  Johnny  Appleseed 
as  ;t  scientific,  as  well  as  early  producer  of  apple  trees,  and  from 
which  we  extract  : 

“Obscure  and  illiterate  though  he  was,  in  some  respects  he 
was  another  I>r.  \ an  Moos,  and  must  have  been  endued  with 
the  instinct  of  his  theory.  His  usual  practice  was  to  gather  his 
seeds  from  seedling  trees,  and  to  take  them  from  as  many  dif- 
ferent trees  as  were  to  he  found  within  the  range  of  his  yearly 
autumnal  rambles,  and  from  those  particular  seedling  trees ai- 
fording  the  highest  evidence  in  their  fruit  that  the  process  ot  ^ 
amelioration  was  begun  and  was  going  on  in  them.  At  first  Ins 
visits  necessarily  extended  to  the  seedling  orchards  upoD  the  | 
Ohio  and  Monongahela  rivers,  in  what  were  called  the  settle- 
! incuts  , hut  when  the  orchards  of  his  own  planting  Iwgati  to 
hear,  his  wanderings,  tor  the  purpose  of  collecting  seed,  became 
1 more  and  more  narrowed  in  their  extent,  till  the  time  of  bis  de- 
parture further  westward. 

“Still  true,  however,  to  the  instinct  which  first  drew  him  to 
the  Van  Mohs  theory  for  the  production  of  new  ameliorated va 
rieties  of  the  apple,  ho  has  continued  occasionally  to  ’eturrl.'I' 
the  autumn  to  his  beloved  orchards  hereabouts,  tor  the  ou  1 1‘ 
purpose  ot  contemplating  and  ruminating  upon  the  results  o ' 
labors,  aud  of  gathering  seeds  from  his  own  seedling  trees, 
take  with  him.  and  carry  on,  by  their  means,  reproduc  ton 
the  west."  . i „ t 

There  seems  to  he  little  knowledge  to  he  obtained  as  0 • 

became  ot  his  nursery  in  Belmont  county.''  lhe  tide  o ®l 
lion  seemed  to  push  him  westward  step  by  step.  y,  , ,n 

nursery  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Walhonding,  m < osbotto 
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1 eountv.  but  he.  proceeded  on  up  the  Mohican,  an  j 

had  several  nurseries  in  the  counties  of  Knox,  • 
j Richland.  Later,  iie  again  pushed  further  wes  . o - ^ 

valley,  and  still  continued  his  operations  \n  ns  q.  i -■> 

died  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  in  the  spring  o 
years. 
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WAR  OF  1812. 

President  Madison  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  war  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  1872.  Belmont  county 
had  at  that  time  loss  than  13.000  inhabitants.  The  tidings  of 
war  spread  rapidly,  and  the  excitement,  which  always  follows 
such  a cry,  grew  intense. 

The  following,  obtained  from  Colonel  Janies  F.  Cbarlesworth, 
of  St.  Clairsville,  shows  the  names  of  the  Captains  having  com- 
panies in  the  service  from  this  county,  during  that  conflict.  In 
the  First  Regiment,  of  which  DeLong  was  Colonel,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  six  companies. 

FIRST  OHIO  REGIMENT. 

Captain  John  Howell's  company. 

Captain  James  Campbell's  company. 

Captain  Joseph  Holmes’  company. 

Captain  William  Stephens’  company. 

Captain  John  Hall's  company. 

Captain  Daniel  Conner’s  company. 

THIRD  OHIO  REGIMBNT-COL.  L.  CASS. 

Captain  Robert  Morrison’s  company. 

FOURTH  OHIO  REGIMENT. 

Captain  Solomon  Bentley’s  company. 

OTHER  COMPANIES. 

Captain  Joseph  Kirkwood,  (regiment  unknown.) 

Captain  William  Williams,  (regiment  unknown.) 

OHIO  MILITIA. 

Captain  Robert  Irwin’s  company. 

Captain  Absalom  Martin’s  company. 

Captain  John  McElroy’s  (Independent  company.) 

As  will  be  observed  by  the  above  list  Belmont  county  fur- 
nished over  a regiment  of  volunteers  and  drafted  men  in  the 
war  of  1812.  At  so  late  a day  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  any  facts 
in  relation  to  these  companies,  and  all  that  can  be  found  is  most- 
ly traditional.  Only  one  muster-roll,  we  believe,  is  extant  in 
the  county. 

Captain  Robert  Morrison’s  company  was  the  first  one  mus- 
tered into  service.  From  Indian  Springs,  Belmont  county, 
where  it  was  encamped  and  partly  recruited,  it  marched  to 
Zanesville,  where  the  men  received  their  coat  of  arms.  This 
company  was  in  Hull’s  surrender,  August  16,  1812.  Captain 
Morrison  was  promoted  to  Major  during  his  service,  Wm.  Gill 
succeeded  him  as  captain,  and  W.  Warner,  First  Lieutonant. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1813,  Capt.  John  Howell's  company  | 
met  at  St.  Clairsville  and  marched  through  Bartlesville,  Zanes- 
ville and  Newark  to  Columbus,  where  they  woro  fill  13' equipped. 
Most  of  this  compaii}'  were  from  about  Captina  and  .McMahon’s 
creeks.  The  company  belonged  to  the  First  Regiment,  under 
Col.  DeLong.  From  Columbus  they  marched  to  the  mouth  of 
Sandusk}-  river,  and  from  that  point  were  taken  to  Put-in-Bay 
Island.  This  company  assisted  in  the  guarding  of  the  Detroit 
and  Queon  Charlotte,  two  of  the  vessels  captured  in  Perm's  vic- 
tory,  September  10,  1813.  At  that  tirno  the  British  called 
the  American  vessels  the  “Musket  Fleet." 

Captain  McElroy’s  company  was  an  independent  rifle  com- 
pany. and  was  ordered  into  the  Unitod  States  service  on  the 
19th  day  of  October,  1812. 

Captain  Solomon  Bentley  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Major  whilst  in  service.  This  company  belonged  to  the  Fourth 
Regiment  O.  M. 

An  incident  is  given  concerning  one  of  theso  companies  which 
is  worth}-  of  notice.  Major  Thompson  says  a company  from 
Belmont  count}-  was  stationed  in  a fort  at  a certain  point  on  the 
Sandusky  river,  where  a slight  skirmish  took  place  between  it 
and  the  British  forces.  The  onomy  loaded  one  of  their  heavy 
guns  with  a pioce  of  a log  chain  and  shot  it  into  the  fort.  One 
of  the  company,  a brave,  daring  sort  of  a fellow,  named  John 
Guddarl,  mounted  the  wall  of  tho  fort  immediately  after  this 

2H-B.  A J.  Cos. 


shot  was  fired,  and  looking  over  toward  tho  enemy,  ut  tho  same 
time  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice:  “ Lookout,  boys ! lookout! 
The  next  thing  you  will  find  coming  from  their  cannons  will  be 
a yoke  of  oxen."  This  was  said  in  a ludicrous  manner.  He 
had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when,  simultaneously  with 
the  report  of  tho  enemy's  gun,  he  fell  back  from  the  wall,  sev- 
ered in  halves  by  a second  log  chain  sent  from  the  mouth  of 
one  of  their  cannons. 

The  following  is  copied  from  an  old  book  kept  by  McElroy, 
captain  of  the  volunteer  company  recruited  about  St.  Clairs- 
ville, and  which  left  for  tho  service  October  20th,  1812.  This 
company  was  out  only  a short  time,  and  rendezvoused  near 
Mansfield  most  of  the  time: 


John  McElroy,  Captain. 
Anthonv  Weyer,  Lieutenant. 


David  \Vork,  Ensign. 


PRIVATES. 

Stephen  Shipman,  John  Duff, 

Anthony  Smith,  John  Sharp, 

Robert  Hardesty,  David  McClelland, 

James  Henderson,  William  Graham, 

Samuel  Hardesty,  Alexander  Smiley, 

Robert  Robertson,  George  Wilson, 

James  Nellands,  William  RanasoD, 

Alexander  Work,  ' Benjamin  Dean, 

John  Logan,  David  Duff, 

Isaac  Buskirk,  Peter  Ault, 

Charles  Vanwey,  Charles  Baker, 

Mossor  Ward,  Jacob  Grubb, 

James  Taggart,  Aaron  Dean, 

Samuel  Cuclar,  Thomas  Gariy, 

James  Hughes,  John  Ranason, 

Daniel  Dean,  Samuel  Markor, 

Joseph  Russle,  John  Zimmerman. 

“Marched  from  St.  Clairsville  on  the  20th  of  October,  1812 
and  encamped  at  Washington  Springs,  2 miles  from  St.  Clairs- 
ville, and  continued  in  camp  for  three  days.  On  Saturday,  2-Uh, 
marched  to  Morristown,  and  encamped  in  tbo  suburbs  of  tho 
same. 

Sunday,  - 5th . Struck  our  tents  and  marched  before  Duncan 
Morrison’s  door  and  dressed  in  a line,  and  was  handsomely  ad. 
dressed  from  the  porch  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  entreat- 
ing us  to  observe  the  Sabbath  day,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  Wo  marched 
from  thence  to  Mr,  — . Huffman's. 

Monday  Wh.— Marched  from  thence  to  Cambridge  and  lodged 
with  Mi*.  P.  Stewart.  Met  with  J.  Russel  and  gave  him  a fur- 
lough. 0 

Tuesday,  27/A.—  Marched  from  thence  to  Mr.  John  Browns 
Wednesday,  28/A.— Marched  from  thence  to  Zanesville;  arrived 
about  12  o’clock.  Raining  on  us  about  0110  day.  Marched  to 
the  court  house  and  halted,  and  then  to  the  barrack  at  the  sum 
of  the  Lamb.  ^ 

Thursday , 29/A.  Continued  in  the  barracks,  and  drew  and 
receipted  nine  ovens  and  stew-kettles  with  two  lids. 

Friday,  30/A.— Continued  in  tho  barracks  and  drew  nine 
blankets  and  five  pair  of  shoos  at  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents.  J he  b ankets,  three  of  them  at  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  each,  and  six  at  throe  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each. 

Ihc 1 following  is  the  way  the  poor  soldiers  had  to  receipt  for 
what  they  got,  and  if  the  government  didn’t  pay  for  their  cloth- 
ing  they  did  out  of  their  wages. 

“Received  of  Captain  John  McElroy  one  blanket,  for  which  I 
promise  to  pay  out  of  my  wages  while  in  the  United  States  ser- 
v.ce,  unless  paid  for  by  the  government.  The  price  being  four 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Robert  Robertson." 

Receued  of  Captain  John  McElroy,  one  blankot,  for  which 
1 promise  to  pay  out  of  my  wages  while  in  the  United  States 
service  unless  payed  for  by  tho  government.  The  price  being 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  h 

HU 

“James  Hughes. 

"Test:  Robert  Robertson.”  • M,rk‘ 

“ Received  of  Captain  John  McElroy,  one  pair  of  shoes,  for 

Hi  IT  1 U>  p“>’  ,,ut  of  '")•  wages,  While  in  the  service  of 

the  United  Stales.  Tho  price  being  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 

Cent8’  George  Wilson." 
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oi  thecost^oHent  tdoth-mU°r  barracks  and  gave  an  account 
Nothing,  &c., — amounts  to  874.15  cents. 

A m ton  V’^p'  ff'~5arcllfrom  Zanesville  about  11  o'clock 
' Jlo«l»  oVn%Fan>P:  ab0Ut  three  mik's  fro™  Zanesville. 

, truck  our  tents  and  marched,  passing  the  l'ur- 

mareh'io  ,?rg®  about  H 1111  ly 8 from  our  camp,  and  continued  our 
match  to  the  Greentree.  9 miles. 

Tuesday,  3d.— Struck  our  tents  and  marched  131  miles  to 
Newark. 

Wednesday,  Ath.  Struck  our  tents  and  marched  fifteen  miles 
to  'Davises  and  encamped  in  the  woods,  before  his  door,  and  it 
rained  all  night  on  us. 

Thursday.  5th.—  Struck  our  tents  and  marched  through  the 
mud,  ten  miles  to  Mount  Vernon  and  crossed  Owl  creek,  just  at 
the  town. 

friday,  6th. — Struck  our  tents  and  marched  through  the  mud 
to  Mr.  Filton,  10  miles,  and  met  (’nptain  Berner  s company  and 
Captain  Martin  s and  exchanged  wagons  with  Captain  Martin, 
&c." 

Owing  to  the  mutilated  pages  there  occurs  an  omission  of  Sun- 
day. From  one  lino  still  remaining  it  is  to  he  seen  that  they 
‘‘drew  nothing  to  eat  bnt  some  potatoes.  The  men  growled  very 
much." 

Monday,  9th. — Continued  in  camp  and  drew  some  potatoes  and 
nothing  else.  The  men  almost  ready  to  go  home.  Hard  living 
on  potatoes  and  nothing  else,  and  very  disagreeable  weather- 
raining.  Here  1 must  mention  the  commissaries'  names,  Henry 
Laffer,  Clark  and  Dearduff. 

Tuesilay,  It  If  A. — Continued  in  camp.  1 went  to  (ireentoun 
early  in  the  morning  and  met  the  cavalry  crossing  the  Black 
Fork  of  Mohican.  Crossed  he  creek  anil  went  up  to  where  the 
town  was  and  found  2,250  Pennsylvania  troops. 


Saturday,  14/4.— Continued  in  camp.  William  Hanason  con- 
tinued unwell,  and  some  men  went  to  Mansfield. 

Sunday,  \5th. — Continued  in  camp:  and  1.  Brown  and  l>r. 
Moore  came  in  camp,  and  fetched  a number  of  letters  for  us. 
Cot  three  from  my  wife  and  one  from  my  father  and  one  from 
Col.  (i.  Pauli. 

Monday,  KM.-— Continued  in  camp.  A.  Weyer,  1.  Brown  and 
l)r.  Moore  left  camp  for  St.  Clairsville.  and  Capt.  .lames  Flogg 
and  myself  and  others  went  to  Mansfield— came  home  in  the 
evening.  Win.  Hanason  continued  sick. 

Tuesday,  17(4.— Continued  in  camp.  Sent  A.  Smiley  and 
Wm  Grimes  to  the  Pennsylvania  camp  for  Dr.  Ilurscv  to  come 
and  see  Wm.  Hanason.  They  returned  with  Dr.  Sutton,  who 
left  some  medicine  tor  him  and  then  left  camp.  M e then  took 
Wm.  Hanason  to  Mr.  Howell  and  left  John  with  him  and  at- 
tended him  myself  till  evening  and  then  went  to  camp. 

We<lnesiluy,\&th. — Continued  in  camp,  and  James  laggart  amt 
John  Logan  were  sent  to  meet  the  wagon  about  four  miles  to 
one-half  pint  of  whisky  for  Win.  Ranason  to  mix  me, heme 
Tn.  They  returned.  I went  to  see  him  and  found  him  getting 

better  and  returned  to  the  camp. 

Thursday  19 th. — Continued  in  camp,  hanason  ^elUn^  noth  i , 
but  complains  of  pain  in  his  breast.  Dr.  Sutton  came  to  see  him 


and  then  1 returned  to  camp,  and  Dr.  Sutton  to  his  camp.  1 he 
Pennsylvanians  came  with  their  artil lory- about  24  pieces ; five 
of  them  eighteen  pounders:  five  inches  diameter  in  the  lob 
weighing  2,900  lbs. ; five  of  this  size  and  the  remainder  1-  and 
pounders  They  occupied  24  wagons. 

TnTu  W-CoDtinned  in  camp.  Wm.  Hanason  got  some 
better.  Pennsylvanians  started  for  Mansfield  about  8 o clock  ; 

three  well  equipped  companies. 

Saturday,  21  st, —Continued  in  camp.  Wm.  Hanason  gcttm0 
better.  Kolhing  else  particular. 

Sunday,  22d. — Continued  in  camp.  I n pleasant  day 
Monday,  23 d. — Continued  in  camp.  Raining  and  blustering  , 
vprv  disagreeable.  Hanason  bettei . ....  , 

Tuesday,  24th.— Continued  in  camp.  Tins  night  it  snowed 
about  one  inch  deep,  and  made  nice  hunting.  D.  Vi  ork  and  mj  - 
self  went  a bunting  and  D.  W.  killed  a fine  doc,  about  three 

miles  southeast  from  our  camp. 

Wednesday,  Toth.— Continued  in  camp  ; wont  a hunting  and 
a very  cold  day.  Nothing  particular  this  day. 

Thursday,  26 th.  Continued  iu  camp  ; went  a hunting  and  in 
the  evening  shot  a fine  doe,  and  followed  it  with  tour  otheis 
about  four  miles  southwest  from  the  camp,  till  it  got  so  dark  1 
could  not  see  to  shoot  and  came  home  . . 

Friday,  27th. — Continued  in  camp.  It  rained  this  evening  and 

the  snow  went  off, 


Saturday , 28 th. — Continued  in  camp.  Wm.  Ranason  came  to 
camp  and  is  getting  well. 

Sunday.  29(4.- — Continued  in  camp.  Had  a very  severe  storm 
this  morning  ; raining  and  blustering,  and  a tree  Veil  across!*,, 
of  the  Pennsylvanians'  tent  and  killed  one  man,  and  fire  or  six 
badly  hurt.  Not  expected  to  recover. 

Monday.  30(4.—  Continued  in  camp.  Nothing  particular  bap 
pencil  this  day.  ” 

Tuesday.  December  1st. — Continued  in  camp. 

Wednesday.  2d. — Continued  in  camp. 

Thursday.  3d. — Continued  in  camp. 

Friday,  Ath. — Continued  in  camp. 

Saturday,  bth. — Continued  in  camp.  A very  cold  winter dav 
wind  blowing.  • ’ 

Suiulay,  6/4. — Continued  in  camp,  and  six  of  our  men  went 
home  on  furlough,  and  Captain  Flogg  and  five  of  his  men.  Thev 
went  on  board  the  Mohican  packet  about  three-ipiartersof  amilt 
below  the  camp,  and  started  down.  Three  cheers  were  given 
by  the  boys  oil  the  bunk,  which  was  answered  by  three  from  the 
packet,  ami  then  we  returned  to  camp. 

Monday.  7/4. — Continued  in  camp.  * * * * * * fy, 

day  snowing  all  day.  and  Anthony  Weyer  came  to  camp  and 
brought  many  things  for  the  company  from  home,  (.‘rubbaml 
Hardesty  messes  moved  to  a small  cabin  down  ami  over  the 
creek,  and  ours  and  Smiley's  messes  up  the  creek  to  a small 
cabin.  So  ends  the  chapter. 

Tuesday , S/4. — We  continued  in  the  cabin  and  lagan  to  build 
a but  at  the  east  end  ot  the  block  house. 

Wednesday.  9th.-  -Continued  in  the  cabin.  This  is  a verv  ,nld 
morning.  Finished  our  cabin. 

'Jhursday,  10/4. --Continued  iu  the  cabin,  and  weal  to  the 
block  house  and  found  our  but  down  to  the  ground. 

Frahiy.  11/4, — Continued  in  the  cabin.  Very  cold  weather. 
Done  nothing  to  the  but. 

Saturday.  12/4. — Continued  in  the  cabin.  A.  Weyer  and  my- 
self went  to  Mansfield  and  settled  with  Dr.  Sutton  for  smins 
done  William  Hanason. 

Sunday,  13/4. — Continued  in  tho  cabin.  By  my  permission, 
together  with  the  orders  of  Samuel  Connell,  Mayor,  the  beam. 
John  Zimmerman,  is  on  furlough  for  six  days  from  this  date. 

Monday,  14/4. — Continued  in  the  cabin.  This  morning  9. 
Work  and  William  Grimes  went  up  the  Clear  Fork  a hunting. 
Nothing  particular  this  day. 

Tuesday,  15/4.  Continued  iu  the  cabin.  Nothing  particular 
this  day. 

Wednesday.  16/4.-  -Continued  in  the  cabin,  and  D.  Work  am! 
William  Grimes  came  home. 

Thursday , 17/4.  -Continued  in  the  cabin.  Nothing  happened 
this  day. 

Frailly.  18/4. — Continued  in  the  cabin.  This  morning  we  bad 
a bit  ol  a “ tiderrei,"  and  it  was  performed  by  G.  W.  Hogging 
Martin  Neal.  But  this  afternoon  some  of  our  men  went  to 
Mansfield  and  saw  the  remains  ot  Major  Wilson  laid  away  in 
that  strict,  solemn  and  military  way.  and  then  returned  borne. 

Saturday.  1 '.1/4. — Continued  in  the  cabin.  Nothing  particular 
happened  this  day. 

Sunday,  29/4. — Continued  in  the  cabin.  This  day  makes  two 
months  since  we  left  home.  Major  Connell  came  to  the  ca  in 
and  informed  me  that  he  had  received  orders  from  the  govern 
mcul  to  dismiss  us,  and  gave  a furlough  to  James  faggart  am 
Samuel  Hardesty,  and  they  started  borne  on  Monday  morning 
beforo  day. 


Monday.  21*/. — Continued  in  the  cabin,  and  B.  and  D.  Dean. 

J.  Sharp  and  S.  Cuclar  went  home,  and  1 moved  to  a little  can 

near  the  block  bouse.  ...  , n «... 

Tuesday.  22nd. — This  morning  D.  Work,  A.  W ork.  . 
Clt-llaml.  G.  Wilson,  William  Grimes,  C.  Baker,  ■> 

Smith,  1.  and  1).  Duff,  J.and  William  Hanason  left  ko.  ^ 
about  2 o'clock  v.  M.,  and  left  A.  Smiley  liud.  U‘S 
cabin.  Wo  had  a fine  break  last  of  pancakes  an  » , 

This  is  a tine  dav.  * * * David  Newe  l came  to  he 

to  get  A.  Smiley  and  rnysell  to  help  bin.  to  clean 
that  evening.  Calculated  to  go  a bunting  t e ne-  ^mpcVaml 
Wednesday.  23r</.— Got  up  in  the  morning,  and ^ A • • • ^ 
myself  was  cleaning  our  guns  at  the  door, . i " Newell 
began  barking  about  half  a mile  off  ton  art  8 0 ....  p caroe  «1> 
started;  1 loaded  up  and  started  likewise.  ^urwi 

the  dogs  had  treed  a grey  tox  -Inch  t 


to  the  house,  got  our  breakfast,  and  prepare  ^8  jeerg 
Black  Fork.  Got  about  half  a mile  and  si  UlU)  .... 

could  not  get  a shot.  We  then  proccei  et  , lbenue  Vit0 
state  road  about  half  a mile  from  tbo  Black  torn, 


. but 
’ into  the 
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ceeded  along  the  road  that  led  from  Mansfield  to  Wooster  about 
one  mile,  and  came  to  the  Black  Fork;  crossed  it  on  a bridge 
that  the  Pennsylvanians  made,  and  then  down  the  creek,  on  tho 
northeast  side  about  two  miles,  and  came  to  the  Mohican  lake. 
This  is  a handsome  little  lake;  is  about  170  yards  wide  and 
about  250  yards  long.  It  is  said  that  in  the  middle  it  cannot  bo 
fathomed,  and  is  very  good  for  fish.  We  crossed  on  the  ice,  and 
then  proceeded  down  tho  creek  about  one  mile,  and  there  I shot 
a fine  buck,  and  then  we  proceeded  up  the  run  to  the  house 
where  four  people  were  killed  by  the  Indians — the  father, 
mother  and  daughter  and  a Mr.  Rufner.  This  is  a fine  place, 
but  looked  very  desolate.  We  went  into  the  house  and  saw 
their  blood  on  the  floor.  Such  a sight  makes  men  feel.  It  is 
said  the  mother  and  daughter  were  found  lying  before  tho  fire 
clasped  hand  in  hand.  We  oxamined  the  house,  and  then  went 
to  where  tboy  wore  buried,  all  in  one  grave.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded home.  A.  Smiley  and  D.  Newell  carried  the  deer,  and 
I its  skin  and  some  other  article#  about  three  miles,  and  then 
they  got  tired  and  hung  up  tho  deer.  Wo  waded  the  Black  Fork 
about  sundown.  It  was  very  late,  and  we  were  about  seven 
miles  from  home.  We  then  proceeded  and  came  to  Mr.  Newell's 
about  8 o’clock  at  uight.  We  had  a hard  tramp. 

Thursday,  24th. — Wo  returned  to  our  little  cabin.  To-day  is 
snowing  and  frozen.  * * * * Wagons  have  come  for  us 
from  James’  block  house. 

This  company  only  number  thirty-seven,  according  to  the 
roll  appearing  on  Capt.  McElroy’s  minutes. 

ANOTHER  RELIC  OF  THE  WAR  OF  T>. 

James  Campbell,  M.  C.,  to  Judge  John  Patterson,  tit.  Clairsrille,  ().: 

Washington,  28th  January,  1815. 
Dear  SrR; — We  have  just  received  the  disagreeable,  though 
certain  information  of  the  capture  of  tho  President  frigate  after 
an  action  of  more  than  four  hours  with  four  British  frigates. 
Three  Lieutenants  and  ninety  men  were  killed  on  board  of  the 
President.  Among  the  former  was  a son  of  Mr.  Anderson,  a 
member  of  this  house.  Decatur  remains  unhurt.  Ttiis  informa- 
tion comes  from  one  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the  President. 

I am,  sir, yours  in  haste, 

James  Caldwell. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  original  discharge  now  in 
the  possession  of  Col.  Charlesworth,  of  St.  Clairsville.  There 
were  very  few  discharges  granted  in  that  war,  and  differs  great- 
ly from  those  issued  in  later  wars. 

discharge. 

Camp  Wood,  Oct.  18,  1812. 

This  is  to  certify  that  John  Hauthoru,  a Sergeant  in  Capt, 
Holmes'  company  is  discharged  from  Military  Duty  tor  this 
Tour,  (riven  under  my  hand  this  day  and  date  above  men- 
tioned. 

John  Andrews,  Lt.  Col.  Commiunlunt. 

I believe  Mr.  Ilaulhorn,  of  your  company  unable  to  perform 
this  present  tour  ol  duty. 

Thomas  Campuki.l. 

tieryeon  1st  lieg’t,  1st  Brig.,  4th  Die.  0.  M. 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR, 

It  had  been  predicted  by  many  of  the  people  that  in  case  Tex- 
as was  annexed  to  the  I’nited  States  it  would  cause  an  imme- 
diate rupture  between  this  government  and  Mexico.  The  latter 
claimed  Texas  as  a part  of  its  territory,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
dependence had  been  acknowledged  by  other  governments. 

On  the  (ilh  of  March,  1815,  Congress  adopted  the  joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union.  The  Mexi- 
can Minister  at  Washington.  Gen.  Almonte,  strongly  protested 
against  that  measure  and  demanded  his  passports.  Gen.  Her- 
rera, President  of  Mexico,  issued  a proclamation,  the  4th  of  June 
following,  in  which  he  declared  the  rights  of  that  government 
and  his  determination  to  defend  them.  That  and  other  things 
which  occurred  prior  to  this  gave  rise  to  hostilities.  At  this 
time  James  K.  Polk  was  President  of  the  United  States.  War 
was  declared  by  Congress  May  11,  184ti.  After  tho  appearance 
of  the  President's  proclamation  and  reiterated  by  Gov.  M.  Bart- 
ley, of  Ohio,  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Belmont  county  was 
called,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war. 

On  the  doth  a partial  company  was  recruited  in  the  county,  made 
up  principally  of  young  men. 

I— 25— B.  A J,  Cm. 


The  following  named  gentlemen  composed  the  company  : 
Andrew  Grubb,  John  B.  Calhoun,  John  Dempsey. 

Alexander  Williams,  Thomas  Young, 


Wm.  M.  Wilkins, 
Hiram  Clous, 
John  Baggs, 

G.  W.  Anderson, 
A.  J.  Palmer, 

John  MeShultz, 
Arthur  Higgins, 
Alex.  Young, 

Alex.  Blair, 

Wm.  Porter, 
Joseph  Selvey, 
David  Eaton, 
Harrison  Smith, 

A.  Lewis, 

John  Noland, 
James  McGennis, 
Ira  McKafrey, 
Alexander  Barney, 


Saul  K.  Haggles, 
James  McConnell, 
Parish  Garner. 
Solomon  Baldison, 

T.  R.  Day, 

Eli  Mercer, 

Frank  Venom, 
Washington  Waters, 
John  Wilson, 

James  McKafrey, 

V.  S.  Brady, 

David  Morton, 
Clement  Steel, 

Aaron  Steelman, 
Jacob  Worlen, 

P.  Preston, 

Craernft, 

John  Miller, 


John  R.  Justus, 

James  Clark, 

Moses  Ferren, 

Lafayette  Eckles, 

Samuel  Pottingor, 

James  Frasier, 

James  Davis, 

James  Gipson, 

Henry  Mulvaney, 

Hugh  McNoeley. 

M.  B.  Calhoun, 

Richard  Beech, 

William  Askew, 

Richard  Price, 

John  Hutchons, 

Isaac  Eaton, 

Samuel  Croy, 

Aaron  Ilollingsbead,  Michael  Hidweler, 

William  Inskip,  John  Jones. 

This  company  elected  the  following  named  officers: 

John  Patterson — Captain. 

Isaac  E.  Eaton — First  Lieutenant, 

Arthur  Higgins — Second  Lieutenant. 

On  Wednesday,  June  10th,  Captain  Patterson  with  his  men 
started  for  Camp  Washington,  near  Cincinnati.  From  St. 
Clairsville  tho  company  went  to  Bridgeport,  and  took  a boat 
down  tho  Ohio  river  to  said  camp,  where  it  rendezvoused  about 
thirty  days.  At  this  place  a permanent  organization  was  effect- 
ed, and  it  was  mustered  into  service,  forming  company  “R"  of 
the  Third  Ohio  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Samuel  R.  Curtis. 

Early  in  July  the  Third  Ohio  repaired  for  New  Orleans  by 
steamer.  From  New  Orleans  sailed  to  Point  Isabel,  opposite 
Brazos  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  ; thenco  up  the 
Rio  Grande  river  to  Matamoras,  and  placed  as  garrison  at  Fort 
Brown  lor  a short  time.  This  fort  was  named  in  honor  of  Major 
Brown.  It  was  largo  enough  to  accommodate  about  two  thou- 
sand men.  On  tho  2d  of  May,  a battery  at  Matamoras  opened  a 
heavy  cannonade  and  bombardment  upon  it,  while  quite  a large 
number  of  troops  crossed  the  river  to  attack  it  in  the  rear.  In 
this  engagement  Major  Brown  was  killed  in  the  fort. 

From  this  fort  theThird  Ohio  wasorderod  toCamargo.  Here 
it  was  sent  to  open  out  the  line  from  that  placo  to  Monterey. 
Near  Ceralvo  a terrible  sight  was  met.  A largo  train  carrying 
supplies  to  Gen.  Taylor,  had  been  attacked  by  Urroa’s  forces, 
numbering  1,000  lancers,  who  killed  a number  of  teamsters 
and  soldiers.  Out  of  150  wagons,  02  were  cut  off  by  the  enemy 
and  burnt.  Teamsters  were  tied  behind  their  wagons  and  fires 
built  underneath  them,  and  in  the  terrible  agonies  produced  by 
a slow  blaze,  which  burned  to  a crisp,  they  met  their  death.  In 
that  number  was  recognized  tho  body  of  George  Mann,  of  Si. 
Clairsville.  Ho  was  identified  by  company  “I).’’  One  of  the 
soldiers  of  company  “D,"  who  witnessed  the  affair  sevoral  days 
after  its  occurrence,  says,  “it  was  ono  of  the  most  heart  sicken- 
ing sights  he  ever  saw.”  Tho  bodies  wore  stripped  and  horribly 
mutilated  before  being  burned.  Capt.  Granger,  Quartermaster, 
was  found  shot  through  the  hoart. 

From  Coral vo  the  Third  marched  to  Monterey.  After  sev- 
eral days  of  sojourn  there,  tho  Third  was  ordered  to  Buena 
Vista.  Here  it  remained  until  its  time  of  enlistment  had  ex- 
pired. It  then  moved  to  New  Orleans  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged by  Paymaster  (tenoral  Churchill.  After  being  paid  off 
the  boys  all  left  for  their  homes  in  good  spirits,  where  quite  a 
hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  Company  1),  by  tho  citizens  of 
St.  Clairsville  and  county  upon  their  arrival,  July  22,  1847. 

BELMONT  COUNTY  IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION. 
ROSTERS  OF  ITS  COMPANIES  AND  REGIMENTS. 

In  the  succeeding  pages  will  bo  found  the  rosters  of  tho  com- 
pauies  and  rogiments  which  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
from  Belmont  county,  as  fully  and  correctly  as  could  he  obtained 
from  tho  books  of  the  Adjutant  General  s office  in  Columbus 
Ohio.  ’ 

OO.  B.,  lfiTH  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

[Three  Months’  Htrtioo.] 

^ Captain  William  Wallace’s  company  was  recruited  at  Martin's 
Ferry.  It  marched  from  said  place  to  Columbus,  where  it  ar- 
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15th  o'  v’  l *l  was  organized  with  the 

this  Co  " a,tlcl  ,na<le  ('u-  The  organization  (May  13)  of 

uns  l°.(  was  as  toliows : v - ' 

llhiU»  Wallace,  Captain. 

* ames  W . Clarke,  1st  Lieutenant. 

•j.(;sfl)h  Frazier,  2nd  Lieutenant. 

^ i Ilium  Robinson,  1st  Sergeant. 

Jl.  B.  Stewart,  Sergeant. 

John  W.  Daugherty,  Sergeant. 

Wesley  Jones,  Sergeant. 

William  H.  Thurber,  1st  Corporal. 

Janies  Rose,  Corporal. 

William  Diiley,  Corporal. 

John  D.  Junkins,  Corporal. 

Privates— Nicholas  A I hinder,  John  Armstrong.  Charles  Arm- 
strong, Howard  Affliek,  William  Billings.  Moses  M.  Bell.  Hiram 
K.  Brooke.  John  C.  Brooke,  George  \V.  Baggs.  David  Bailey. 
Alexander  Bailey.  Levi  Barons,  llenrv  Brown.  Jacob  Buoy. 
Henry  Buoy,  Orloff  Burris.  Frederick  Bye.  Jeffers.  >n  Chamber- 
lin, John  I!.  Campbell.  James  M.  Church.  William  A.  Church, 
John  S.  Clarke.  Marthen  Clarke.  Kbene/.er  Clarke.  George  Curl- 
man,  Theodore  Cooke.  Thomas  Cotteral.  Wesley  Co--.  Adam  A. 
Crossmyer,  II.  W.  Darby,  John  Davidson.  Joseph  Dixon.  Robert 
Duncan.  Isaac  Dean,  Calvin  Dailey.  Robert  Doig.  Jeremiah  Hil- 
berts. George  Erwin.  Joseph  Fulmer.  Geo.  \V.  Goodrich.  Jacob 
llymos.  Andrew  Hymes.  Erie  Hooker.  John  Harvey.  Benj  F. 
Jenkins,  Parrott  Jump,  Isaac  Jones.  James  Kirnan.  ’1  hmiias 
Kilgore,  J.  C.  G.  King,  James  King,  .las.  lvinslow.  Henry  K uapp. 
John  W.  Knight,  E.  W.  Lewis,  Scott  Liston.  Abram  McDonabl. 
William  H.  Moore,  James  T.  -Moore.  Allred  W . Moore.  Aaron 
Moore.  John  McFarland.  Franklin  Miller.  Henry  Miller.  George 

Murdock.  Richard  C.  Nols Martin  McConnaughev,  George 

MeCrackin,  Janies  W.  Nelan.  Isaac  Newland.  William  II.  New  - 
land,  John  Ryan.  Augustus  Rothermond.  Lewis  Swart/..  Joseph 
Samuels,  Zane  Smith,  Luther  Stewart.  Henry  II.  Sharp.  Bishop 
I).  Stall,  Augustus  Stall.  Barney  Thonhurry,  Kinsey  Trueman. 
William  Vance,  Charles  Woods.' John  Wilson.  John  Westbrooke, 
Henry  Weidcmycr,  Martin  Yost.  Francis  M.  Yost.  (Moll  A. 
Zane. 

This  company  reenlistcd  tor  three  years. 

CO.  K,  17TH  REOIMENTO.  V.  I. 

| Tli i*  i’  Mi.litle’  Si  rvics.] 


service  by 
istil.  and 
is  made  ( \>. 
I aiiuaster. 


'Phis  compativ  was  recruited  lor  the  tliree  months 
Captain  Peter  tallman.  at  St.  Clairsville,  April  22. 
went  into  service  on  the  27th  of  same  month.  It  »;i 
K nf  the  17th  Regiment,  which  was  organized  at 
Ohio.  The  company  was  as  follows  : 

Peter  Tallman.  Captain. 

Frank  Askew.  1st  Lieutenant. 

W C.  Chandler.  2d  Lieutenant. 

John  A.  Work.  1st  Sergeant. 

Otho  Holloway,  2d  Sergeant. 

Joseph  Harris,  3rd  Sergeant. 

Thomas  F.  Nichols,  4th  Sergeant. 

William  H Tallman.  Corporal. 

William  C.  Carman,  Corpora  . 

Charles  H.  Stewart,  Corporal. 

• William  H.  (idler,  Drummer. 

Robert  Buffington,  Filer. 

Privates  — W.  O.  Allison,  William  Barnett  h.  II.  Beard- 
more  J 1».  Burden.  Sylvester  C.  Brown,  G.  <1.  Broxt«.ii.  Henry 
Bright,  Joseph  Burkliead.  Frank  II  Blessing.  W . -Cob, 

I T Collins,  Alexis  Cope.  Isaac  G.  Cope,  Ylorris  Cope.  Hit. m 
V Craft  Staev  B.  Craft.  Anderson  Davison.  David  Denny . Oli- 
ver  Donner,  Vesper  Dorneek.  Joseph  N Dubois,  Hugh  Hong  ass. 
T other  Kt/.ler  John  Fenton.  Josephus  foreman.  Ldw.ud  K. 

ian  L Smili.  (i.rilimr.  «•  «'•  Ji.li"  J.  <0..vor  J.  1 

Glover  J.  D.  Hadsall,  Charles  Hall.  Ld.  D.  Harden  Jo hn  1 . 
Harvv  Thomas  I.  Hawthorn,  W.  II.  Hays  James  W Hays, 
Andrew  P.  Heaton,  Oswald  Hock,  Walter  Ilewetson  M . Imm 
Hill  William  W.  Flapper,  Ruins  W.  Howard  Jesse  Huff,  Ihos. 
Huntsman  George  B.  Hutchison,  Joseph  ( . Jenkins,  David  R 
Johnston,  James  F.  Jones,  John  W . Jones,  Simon  Jones  ( aleb 
j-  • 'Thomas  Lindsay,  William  I.  Lindsay,  James  L.  Lauley , 
A P.  W.  Lee.  William  C.  Lochary,  Nelson  Madden,  Joseph 
Mar nole  Elwood  Martin.  Joseph  MeMillcn,  C.  1.  Moore, 

Sob  Moore,  W ‘JTJM.aK 

fesSA  J ames  T.  Itobbon,  A,  liobi.on. 


Mm.  11.  Smith.  Jerry  Stinard.  Evans  T.  St  rah),  James  H.  .Swan 
Francis  VV.  Sanders.  James  Tallman.  Chalkley  Thomas.  Itobert 
A.  Todd.  Westley  Vanhorn.  Mashall  Westley.  Tlmmas  Wood 
Aaron  I).  Yocum. 

Company  K.  was  sent  with  the  regiment  down  the  Ohio,  and 
did  garrison  work  in  West  Virginia.  It  was  mustered  out  of 
service  on  the  3d  of  August,  lSCl.  Most  of  this  company  re 
enlisted  again  into  the  17th  and  other  regiments. 

COMPANY  BOF  THE  THIRD  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

Of  the  Third  Ohio  Infantry  Belmont  county  furnished  one 
company,  which  served  under  two  terms  of  enlistments  Anril 
l(b  istil.  and  May  3.  IS,;,,  the  first  for  three  months  and'S 
latter  lor  three  years  I he  regiment  was  organized  at  -Ciimn 
•lark-on.  On  the  27th  of  April  it  was  mustered  into  the 
l mtvd  Mates  service.  An  election  by  ballot  was  held  for  field 
o timers,  which  resulted  inthechoiee  of  the  following  gentlemen 
* oloiiol-  Isaae  Morrow,  of  Columbus.  Ohio.  " 

Lieu  tenant- Colo, iel— John  Beatty,  ot  Morrow  com, tv.  Ohio 
Major — J.  W arivn  Kieter,  ot  Clark  county. 

The original  enrollment  of  con,  puny  B.  which  commenced  dutv 
.tune  1 • >.  IM'1.  for  the  three  years  service  is  as  follows: 

( aptain  — James  11.  M ing, 
l ir-t  Lieutenant  — Wesley  L.  Patterson. 

First  Sergeant  — \\  ilber  II.  Sage. 

Seeund  Sergeant— John  B.  McRoberts. 

I Idl'd  Sergeant— Oliver  P.  Barnes. 

Fourth  Sergeant  — Mieliael  D.  King. 

Filth  Sergeant  — Albert  D.  Brush." 

Corporal— Win,  L.  Pinkerton. 

( 'orporal — George  McDonald. 

( orporal — James  P>.  Bringbam. 

Corporal — F'.li-lia  C.  Briggs. 

( ’orjioral — William  1).  Robinson. 

< 'orporal — Mali  Ion  < ) Hurra. 

< 'orporal  — Samuel  Novels. 

Corporal— Charles  W.  Benedict 
W agoner — Alex.  Moorhead. 

Privates.— Jolin  Anthony,  Benjamin  Bufford.  D.  W Brum- 
baugh. George  Brown,  .las.  W.  Barrie.  Michael  Bolinger.  Win. 
Baltord.  W illiam  H.  Barnes,  Charles  H.  Byers,  James  Pordrov. 
1 i a nk  ( In  ist ian,  ,1  as.  J.  ( ham l>ers,  Charles  Case,  John  Conner. 
Lewis  M.  Currier.  James  Daly,  J.  P.  Demurest,  Mathew  Davies’. 
I ‘oss  J.  Dennis,  Thomas  Duffy.  Doctor  Dirth.  Clias.  A.  Elzter. 
Dan.  B.  Ldson.  Robert  Finch.  Samuel  L.  French,  Rol>ert  brit- 


• ii'.ty,  Peter  Gray.  Henry  Ilareourt.  Alonzo  Haim, 


till).  S.  B 

Joseph  L.  Hall.  Ellis  Hall,  Samuel  Harvey,  Bnsliwood  I logo. 
Dan.  II.  Jones,  Samuel  Jones,  John  Keiser,  Thomas  blind. 
Samuel  Labaugh.  ( barb's  MeKoun,  Win.  II.  MeCartnov.  Israel 
Mostwigb.  Win.  II.  Moore,  Win.  II.  McCIcarv.  Thomas  Messer. 
N ieholus  Monahan.  Edward  Morrison.  John  Neill,  Elijah  Oak- 
ley, ( hallos  F,.  Patter.  Henry  Rainer,  Jus.  \V.  Rainey,  Mi- 
eliael  Ry  an.  Isaac  Reese.  ( 'buries  Stafford.  Samuel  Savers.  Tlios. 
G.  Shankland.  George  W . Swaney,  ('buries  Swing.  Joel  C.  Tra- 
cy. John  11.  Tracy.  Oliver  Wild,  Charles  Willis.  Andrew  Wei- 
iner.  Albert  Warner,  Shannon  Wilson,  Elliott  White,  Henry 
Young. 

Re<  iu  its. — Simon  P.  Butler,  October  15,  1S61  : Jas.  B.  Brig- 
liam.  Dee.  2b.  lsiiii;  B.  W.  Ilolten.  Nov.  10,  1 Sib! ; Michael 
Handley.  Dee.  3t>.  1SH3  : Aaron  Livingston.  Oct.  15.  18(14;  <». 
W . Mason.  Oet.  15.  is,;]  ; John  A.  Moore.  Aug.  25,  1SI12:  Mm. 
McCurdy.  Oet.  In.  lsiig;  J,  Ur.  Price,  David  Summers,  Israel 
Sheppard.  Benj.  I'm-les.  Christopher  W'inneman,  Emerson 
White,  Oet.  15.  1 SG 1 . 

I'KO.MI'TIONS. 

John  B.  McRoberts.  from  1st  Sergeant  to  2d  Lieutenant.  July 
31.  I St;  | ; from  2d  Lieutenant  to  1st  Lieutenant,  August  2s. 
1 St  12  ; from  1st  to  Captain.  February  2b.  lSb>3. 

W in.  L.  Pinkerton,  appointed  Sergeant  from  ( orporal. Ju } 
31.  1 S<j  1 : appointed  Ist  Sergeant,  March  1.  1S(!3. 

Eli-ba  C.  Biggs,  appointed  Sergeant  from  Corporal,  July 

1 Si » 1 . i c t 

Charles  Swim',  appointed  Sergeant  from  Corporal,  bep 

Samuel  L.  French,  appointed  Sergeant  from  Corporal,  Oct.  - 

18Janies  W.  Banie.  appointed  Sergeant  from  Corporal.  March 

1 ■ 1 S(!3. 

Charles  B.  McBrown,  Corporal.  Sept,  2S.  Ihb-. 

Jas.  M.  Ranitev.  appointed  Corporal,  Oet.  2,  „ 

Robert.  J.  Dennis,  appointed  Corporal,  March  i. 
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Henry  Tv  Haroourt,  appointed  corporal,  April  1,  1863. 

William  11.  McCourtney,  appointed  corporal,  Dec.  15, 1803. 

DISCHARGED. 

('apt.  Wesley  L.  Patteison.  Feb.  28,  1863;  W.  H.  Sage.  Sept. 
18,  1861  ; Ellis  Bolen,  August  16,  1862  ; George  W.  Brown. 
August  16,  1862;  William  Bafford,  March  12,1863;  W.C.  Barnes, 
April  8,  1863.  for  wounds  received  at  Is’ ash vi lie,  Tenn.  : Schuler 
Currier,  Aug.  18,  1862  ; John  P.  Deniorest,  March  5, 1863  ; Peter 
Cray.  Oct.  9,  1861;  Alonzo  Ilaun,  Oct.  9,  1861;  Michael 
Handley,  March  6.  1863,  for  wounds;  Edward  Morrison.  Aug. 
13,  1861  : W.  II.  II.  Moore,  Feb.  1«.  1863;  James  J,  O Harra, 
March  12.  1863:  Charles  E.  Potter,  March  12,  1862;  Wra.  L. 
.Robinson,  July  5.  1862,  in  order  to  receive  promotion  : Abraham 
Sheppard.  Feb.  2,  1863,  to  enlist  in  Marine  service;  Samuel 
Sayers.  March  6,  1863;  Charles  Willis,  Feb.  10,  1863:  Shannon 
Wilson.  Jan.  10,  1862  ; Bobert  Finch,  Jan.  10,  1863. 

TRANSFERRED. 

Capt.  .Jas.  II.  Wing,  from  line  to  field  and  staff,  Sept.  26,  1862, 
by  commission  as  Major;  John  Anthony,  Dec.  31, 1861,  Co.  H., 
3rd  O.  V.  I.,  by  order  of  Col.  John  Beatty  ; Martin  Berteh,  Feb. 
2.  1863,  marine  service : John  Conner,  Dec.  31,  1861,  Co.  E.,  3rd 
O.  V.  I.  : James  Condray,  December  21,  1863,  to  V.  R.  C.  : I>.  B. 
Edson,  Nov.  19,  1863,  to  Y.  B.  C.  : Daniel  S.  Gray,  June  13, 
1861.  13th  O.  V.  I.;  Isaac  Beese,  Oct  20,  1863,  Co.  II.,  3rd. 
Regiment. 

DIED. 

Benjamin  Bafford,  died  July  8,  1861,  at  Cincinnati. 

Frank  Christian,  Feb.  27,  1863,  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  of 
chronic  diarrlue. 

Charles  B.  Case,  April  8,  1864,  at  Chattanoogo  of  typhoid 
pneumonia. 

Thomas  Duffey,  April  3,  1864,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  of  chronic 
diarrhie. 

James  Dailey,  Jan.  2,  1862,  Guornsey  Co.  O. 

Doctor  Dirth,  Feb.  7,  1862,  at  Camp  Jefferson,  Ky.,  of  small 
pox. 

Bobert  Griffith,  Oct.  8,  1862,  Perrysville,  Ivy.,  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle. 

Joseph  L.  llall,  Doc.  15,  1861,  Lonisvillo,  Ky.,  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle. 

G.  F.  Hall,  Oct.  8,  1862,  Perrysville,  Ky.,  of  wounds  received 
in  battle. 

B.  Iloge,  Oct.  8,  1862,  Perrysville,  Ky.,  of  wounds  received 
in  battle. 

John  Kaiser,  Jan.  17,  1862.  Camp  Jefferson,  Ky. 

James  Larrison,  Dec.  8.  1862,  Three  Springs,  Tenn. 

Thomas  Messer,  Dec.  22,  1862,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

David  Stidd,  March  26,  1863,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  of  chronic 
diarrhie. 

Alex.  Summers,  April  3,  1863. 

Charles  Stafford,  May  2,  1863,  Codar  Bluffs,  Ga.,  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle. 

Edward  M.  Settles,  Jan.  3, 1863,  Stone  River,  Tenn.,  same. 

George  W.  Swanoy,  Oct.  8,  1862,  Perrysville,  Ky.,  same. 

Joel  0.  Tracy,  Nov.  23,  1861,  Clarksburg,  Va. 

E.  White,  April  19,  1864,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  typhoid  pneu- 
monia. 

Owen  E.  Moore,  Doc.  31,  1862.  Stone  River,  Tenn.,  of  wounds 
in  battle. 

CO.  E.  15TH  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

Company  E of  the  15th  Regiment,  which  was  recruited  in 
Belmont  county,  arrived  in  Mansfield,  September  12,  1861.  At 
this  place  the  15th  Regiment,  which  was  among  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  President's  first  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
reorganized  with  the  following  field  officers: 

Moses  Dickey,  Colonel  ; William  T.  Wilson,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel; William  Wallace,  Major;  Orrin  Ferris,  Surgeon.  Com- 
pany E was  as  follows  : 

Frank  Askew,  Captain. 

Chandler  W.  Carroll,  1st  Lieutenant. 

Lorenzo  Danfbrd.  2d  Lieutenant. 

John  II.  Thompson,  1st  Sergeant. 

James  N,  Dubois,  Sergeant. 

Samuel  Hilles,  Sergeant. 

John  W.  Harris,  Sergeant. 

Walter  Howetson,  Sergeant. 


Hugh  Douglass.  Corporal. 

William  A.  Hogue,  Corporal. 

Morris  Cope,  Corporal. 

William  G.  Malin.  Corporal. 

Oliver  Donner,  Corporal. 

James  Ilcwetson , Corporal. 

Stacy  B.  Craft,  Corporal. 

Charles  Hall,  Corporal. 

Alex.  S.  Wiley,  Drummer. 

David  S.  MeMasters,  Filer, 

Wm.  F.  Hutcheson,  Wagoner. 

Privates.—  William  Adams,  George  W.  Ashton,  George  Bil- 
let, Edwin  G.  Blocher,  William  Bright,  Henry  Brooks,  Sylvester 
C.  Brown,  Stephen  Burley,  John  Campbell.  Boyd  Cameron,  Wil- 
liam Cavender,  George  Castell,  Isaac  G.  Cope.  G.  W.  Cope.  Oli- 
ver J.  Cope,  Hugh  Crymble,  John  W.  Danford,  Benjamin  Davis, 
William  Dawson,  Isaac  E.  Dillon,  B.  W.  Dysnrt.  J.  B.  Dysart, 
Charles  Ember.  John  Elliott.  Calvin  Etxler,  John  Fenton.  Jon- 
athan Fitzgerald,  Hugh  Foster,  John  W.  Fred,  Edward  B. 
Gardner.  Smith  Gardner,  P.  F.  Given,  William  Gilham,  James 
Hall,  Hugh  A.  Hawkins,  W.  II.  Hayes,  Jack  Heaton,  John 
Heaton,  Oliver  Henderson,  Rufus  IV.  Howard,  Robert  Humph, 
rey,  G.  B.  Hutchison.  James  F.  Jones.  Abner  Jones,  Isaac 
Knight.  Albert  W.  Lee.  John  II.  Leisure.  George  W.  Mackinson. 
James  S.  Muring,  Washington  MeMasters,  William  P.  McCanee, 
Joseph  McMillen,  Samuel  McMillcn  J.  C.  McGee,  Edward  P. 
Meehem,  John  E.  Mercer,  James  T.  Metcalf.  John  J.  Mitchncr. 
Samuel  Moore,  Isaac  Paxton,  William  O.  Peterman,  John  E. 
Pickering,  Alfred  Powell,  John  D.  Roseoe,  Win.  II.  Satter- 
thwaite,  Fernando  W.  Shackleford,  James  T.  Sharpless,  Wm.  R. 
Smith.  Ephraim  II.  Snyder.  Joseph  E.  Stewart,  Robt.  B.  Stew- 
art, Amos  Taylor,  John  W.  Tipton.  James  E.  Tipton,  George  A. 
Todd,  John  A.  Todd,  T.  W.  Vanlaw,  Albert  Wagoner,  Milton  B. 
Waters,  ('has.  J.  Williams.  Thomas  Wood,  Peter  Gray.  • 

• ASUAI.TIKS. 

Promotions. — Capt.  David  Welsh,  appointed  first  sergeant 
Nov.  1,  1862.  Was  appointed  to  first  Lieutenant  Fob.  9,  1865, 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  Co.  E.  Promoted  to  Captain,  April  6. 

Oliver  Donner  was  appointed  sergeant,  August  28, 1862.  Ap- 
pointed first  sergeant  January  1,  1864.  Promotod  to  2d  Lieu- 
tenant April  20,  1864.  Promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  Juno  15, 
1865.  Severely  wounded  June  21,  1864,  near  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, Ga. 

Calvin  Etzler  was  appointed  corporal  Sept,  1,  1862;  sergeant, 
Jan.  1,  1864;  to  first  sergeant,  Feb.  9,  1865.  Taken  prisoner 
at  battle  of  Stone  River.  Exchanged  and  roturned  to  duly 
Jan.,  1863. 

George  W.  MeMasters  was  appointed  corporal  April  1,  1863. 
and  then  to  sergeant  May  28,  1864. 

James  Hall  was  appointed  corporal  Jan.  1,  1864;  appointed 
sergeant  May  28,  1864.  Taken  prisoner  at  battle  of  Stone  Riv- 
er. Exchanged  and  returned  to  duty  June,  1863. 

Isaac  E.  Dillon  was  appointed  corporal  Jan.  1,  1864.  Ap- 
pointed sergeant  Feb.  9,  1865.  Wounded  at  battle  of  Stone 
River,  Dec.  31, 1862. 

Hugh  A.  Hawkins  was  appointed  corporal  Jan.  1,  1864,  and 
sergeant  Feb.  9, 1865. 

Hugh  Crymble  was  appointed  corporal  Jan.  1,  1864. 

John  P . Heaton  was  appointed  corporal  Jan,  1,  1864.  Taken 
prisoner  at  battle  of  Stone  River.  Exchanged  and  roturned  to 
duty  June,  1863. 

Geo.  W.  Asti  ton  was  appointed  corporal  Jan.  1,  1864 
Wounded  at  Stone  River  Dec.  31,  1862.  Paroled  by  the  ene- 
my. Exchanged  and  returned  to  duty  Nov.,  1863. 

Isaac  W.  Knight  was  appointed  corporal  Jan.  1, 1864.  Taken 
prisoner  at  battle  of  Stone  River,  Dec.  31,  1862.  Exchanged 
and  returned  to  duty  June,  1863. 

Robert  B.  Stewart  was  appointed  corporal  May  28, 1864. 

Allen  Wade  was  appointed  corporal  May  28,  1864, 

John  J.  Michncrwas  appointed  corporal  Feb.  9,  1865. 

Sylvester  C.  Brown  was  appointed  corporal  Feb.  9.  1865. 

T innemore  Cochran  entered  as  recruit. 

JohnW.  Harris  was  promoted  to  1st  sergeant  Nov.  29  1862. 
Reduced  to  ranks  at  his  own  request  Jan.  1,  1864. 

Frank  Askew  was  mustered  out  to  accept  an  appointment  as 

Lt.-Col.,  December  6,  1862. 

„ Lo''®“zo  Danford  entered  as  2d  Lt„  promoted  to  1st  Lt.  Sept. 
34,  18l>2.  Mustered  out  on  surgeon's  certificate,  Aug.  1864. 

••os.  N.  Dubois  was  promoted  to  2nd  Lt.  April  26,  1862  and 
assigned  to  duty  in  Co.  B.,  promoted  to  1st  Lt.  and  Adjutant, 
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Boyd  K.  Cameron,  discharged  November  15,  1861,  <7W(V 
W.  Gastello,  Juno  5.  1862;  Wilson  11.  Covhraii,  July  10.  hi 
Cope,  November  15,  1801  : Isaac  O'.  <V>pe,  August! 


John  W. 


September  2<l.  1862, 
Lieutenant.  Wounded  at  battle 
Discharged  by  order  of  War  I >e- 


■'unmei  iiuies  was  promoted  to  2d  |,t 
vomoted.  Dee.  7 18(12'  to  1st 
ot  Stone  lbver  l)ee.  HI,  1 SO  * 
purluiei.t,  Dee.  7.  180.1. 

minis  ( ., Du\  is  was  appointed  1st  Sergeant  Sent  lsiD 

Dromotod  to  2d  Lt  June  IS  lairt  i , 1 , ’ 

istT,  , , i.  a line  in,  186.5.  He  was  then  promoted  to 

““".'fined  to  duty  in  Co.  K.  Sept.  1.  18.14  Was  pro- 


18(12;  John  W.  Cry  in  bio,  June  8.  1805;  Jiovd  W.  Dvsart.  Jiard, 
12.  18(12:  Benjamin  Davis,  September  18.  1*86-4:  Henry  bonnj 


Klliott,  February  17.  180 2.  Benjuimi, 
Edwin  11.  Gardner.  Feb ruarv  17.  h0] ' 


15.  1861 


11.  Gardner,  February 
Kil  ; I1,  f . Given,  Febr  , 

vunh  March  2.  1803;  Samuel  Moore.  *.Sm, 
ies  T.  Metcalf,  November  HI.  1802;  Artlm 


Harr  17. 


'noted  to  c.ptain  and  assigned  to  duty  i„  '«>/ (\  Jmu  £ 18, lb 

appointed  1st  Sergeant  Sept,  2C,  18(12. 
1 toiuoted  to  2d  Lt.  Nov.  29,  18(12.  Designed  Aug.  1.  18(111. 

KILUIl)  IN  ItATTl.K. 

George  B.  Hutcheson  was  appointed  sergeant,  Jan.  1,  18(14 
and  then  to  1st  Sergeant,  April  20.  18r,4.  Killed  .Mav  24,  I864’ 
North.  Ga. 

W.  A.  Huge  was  appointed  Sergeant,  Sent.  1.  bsiig  Killed 
December  HI,  1802. 

Joseph  Hewetsou,  killed  at  battle  of  Shiloh.  April  7.  18(12. 

Stacy  B.  Craft,  killed  at  battle  ot  Shiloh.  April  7.  18(12. 

.Samuel  McMillan,  taken  prisoner  Dec.  HI,  1S62.  Exchanged, 
and  returned  for  duty  June,  1SHH.  Appointed  corporal  Jam  1. 
I8tl4.  Killed  in  battle  May  27.  18(14,  North  Ga. 

Thomas  Anderson,  killed  in  battle.  May  27,  1864.  North  Ga. 

Stephen  Barley,  taken  prisoner  Dee.  HI,  1862.  Exchanged 
and  returned  lor  duty  June.  1862.  Killed  at  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  Sept.  20,  1876. 

Oliver  J.  Cope  was  appointed  corps,  Jan.  20.  186H.  Deduced 
to  ranks  Jan.  1,  1864,  at  his  own  request.  Killed  in  battle  June 
21,  1864.  in  North  Ga. 

John  Campbell,  killed  at  battle  ofShiloli,  April  7,  1862. 

George  A,  Todd,  killed  in  battle  June  21,  1864.  near  Koncsaw 
.Mountain,  North  Ga. 

Thomas  Wood,  killed  in  battle  .May  27,  1864. 

THE  MISSING  AND  WOt’NOEO  IS  BAT  ILK,  AND  CAlTL'liEI). 

James  M.  Booth,  missing  since  May  27,  1864,  in  North  Ga. 

John  D.  IJoscoe,  taken  prisoner  at  battle  of  Stone  Diver.  Doc. 

HI,  1862.  Exchanged  June,  186.'!.  Sick  in  hospital  till  March  1, 
1864.  Missing  since  May  27,  1864,  in  North  Ga. 


William  Young,  missing  since  May  27,  1864,  in  North  Ga. 
Robert  Appiegartli,  severely  wounded  .June  11,  J86H,  near 
Koncsaw  Mountain,  Ga. 

George  Billet,  w ounded  and  paroled  Dec.  HI,  1862,  at  Stone 
River.  Exchanged  and  returned  to  duty  Nov.,  186.'!. 

Henry  II.  Brooks,  taken  prisoner  at  Guttle  of  Stone  River, 
Dec.  31,"  1863.  Exchanged  and  returned  to  duty  June,  186H. 

William  Gilham,  taken  prisoner  Dec.  HI,  1 862,  at  Stone  River. 
Exchanged  and  returned  to  duty  June,  186.1. 

Oliver  J.  Henderson,  taken  prisoner  at  Stone  River,  Oct.  HI, 
1802.  Exchanged  and  returned  to  duty  June.  1 86.!. 

Ropert  Humphrey,  taken  prisoner  Oct.,  I si, 2,  and  pan 
exchanged,  and  returned  to  duty  Fob.,  186.'!. 

David  S.  Me  Mas  tors,  taken  prisoner  at  Stone  River, 

1802.  Exchanged  and  returned  to  duty  June,  186.'!. 

Joseph  K Stewart,  taken  prisoner  at  Slone  Diver 
1802  Exchanged  and  returned  to  duty  June,  l8,>->. 


1 lee. 


Dec. 


DISCHARGED. 


John  II,  Thompson,  discharged  Aug.  2!',  196 2 on  account  of 
wounds  received  April  7,  1802,  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

Hunh  Douglas  was  corporal  from  enlistment.  Appointed 
"umt  November  1,  1802 ; discharged  at  expiration  ot  term 

of  service,  September  1,  1804. 

VV  (i  M'diu  was  corporal  from  enlistment.  Appointed  ser- 
: o J tfifio-  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  September 

SuSOd  at  Chickamauga ; exchanged  and  discharged  Dccem- 

b0Lme*A4Adum«  discharged  J une  9,  1805,  at  Nashville 
Joseph  Hutto,  taken  prisoner  September  -5,  h%4;  exchanged 

i/Jyi m iT.n ‘VioIE 7 o'u /I lie- O 18,  1804 , at  .North  Georgia;  dis 

'uVlimCatodw  taken  prisoner  December  HI,  1802;  ex 
an V IK.  1 802,  on  certificate  of  disa- 


1 ii  lie  10.  1865;  John 
Klzler,  May  H.  1865; 

Deter  Gray,  November 
18(!2;  Diitus  W.  How 
tember  18.  1862:  James 

Murdock.  May  HO,  1865:  William  A.  Nichols,  June  IV.  1805 
Isaac  Dutton,  appointed  corporal.  Wounded  and  taken  pri.- 
oner  September  20.  I86.H:  exchanged  and  discharged September 
18,  1864,  at  expiration  of  term. 

William  O.  Peterman,  discharged  September,  I S64,  on  emitj. 
cate  of  disability. 

Ephraim  II.  Snyder,  discharged  October  12,  1802,  on  certifi- 
cate of  disability. 

William  II.  Hays  appointed  corporal  July,  1862.  Appointed 
sergeant  April  1,  186H.  Deduced  to  rank  at  own  request  Jan u- 
ary  I.  18(!4.  Discharged  September  18.  1864,  at  expiration  <* I 
term. 

Charles  Embrec  taken  prisoner  October,  1862;  exchanged  and 
discharged,  September,  1864.  at  expiration  of  term. 

John  Fenton.  March  HI,  186H;  woundod  at  Stone  River.  Ik*, 
cember  HI,  1862. 

Jac  k Heaton,  September  18,  1864,  at  expiration  of  term. 

Frank  M.  Heaton.  M ounded  and  prisonei  at  the  battle  ot 
Cliiekainaiiga,  Ga.,  September  19.  1863;  exchanged  and  dis- 
charged May  18,  1865. 

Charles  M.  Hall  was  corporal  at  enrollment.  Taken  prisoner 
December  1H,  1862,  exchanged;  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
September  19.  J86H:  exchanged  and  discharged  December  3». 
1864. 

Abner  Jones  taken  prisoner  December  30,  1862 ; exchanged 
and  discharged,  September  18,  1864. 

Albert  M\  Lee,  August  6,  1862,  on  certificate  of  disability. 

G.  M\  Mackison,  November  15,  1861,  on  certificate  of  disa- 
bility. 

James  F.  Marring  appointed  corporal  July  I,  1862.  Wound- 
ed and  prisoner  September  20,  1863;  discharged  at  expiration  of 
term. 

W.  D.  McCance,  July  14,  1862,  on  certificate  of  disability. 

John  T.  Mercer,  expiration  of  service. 

Alfred  Dowell,  taken  prisoner  December  30,  1862;  exchanged 
and  discharged  September  18,  1864. 

M’m.  F.  Sharpless,  July  29,  1862,  on  certificateol  disability. 
Fernando  Shackleford,  April  11,  1863,  on  account  of  wounds 
received  December  31,  1862. 

Mr.  B.  Smith,  September  25,  1862,  on  account  of  wounds  re- 
ceived April  7,  1862. 

Win.  II.  Scalterlliwait,  taken  prisoner  December  31, 1862:  ex- 
changed ; returned  to  duty  June,  1863.  Taken  again  at  (’hide 
anniuga,  September  19,  1863;  discharged,  December  29,  1864. 

Jas.  E.  Tipton,  December  21,  1864,  term  expired. 

Thomas  Ur.  V unlaw,  August  14,  1862,  term  expired. 

Milton  B.  Waters,  September  13,  1864,  term  expired. 

Albert  Wagoner  taken  prisoner  December  13,  1862  : exchanged 
and  returned  to  duty  June,  1863;  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chick- 
aniaugu,  September  19,  1863;  discharged  at  expiration  of  term. 
Alexander  S.  M iley,  September  IS,  1864,  term  expired. 

Charles  J.  M'illiams,  July  18,  1862,  on  account  of  wounds  re- 
ceived April  7,  1862. 


HIED. 


John  W.  Danford  died  January  14,  1863,  of  wounds  received 
December  31,  1862. 

Win.  Jj.  Hutcheson  died  in  hospital,  April  5,  186— 

George  Durbin  died  April  27,  1868.  , 

Joseph  Durbin  died  in  rebel  hospital  of  wounds  recene  - *1 

27,  1864.  . ■ 

J B.  Dysart  died  January  15,  1863,  of  wounds  rece.xcd 

cember  31,  1862. 

Charles  Etzler  died  May,  1864,  accident. 

Jonathan  Fitzgerald  died  March  1,  1862,  of  fever- 
John  W.  Fredd,  died  February  17,  1863,  Nashville,  tenn. 
James  T.  Jones  died  January  13,  1862,  at  home. 

John  C.  Jones  died  June  3(1,  1864,  of  wounds  rece.ve.E 
Edward  D.  Mechen  died  May  5,  1862,  of  wounds  reccixeu  - !> 

7,  1802. 
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Oliver  Mills  died  September  20,  1864,  at  Atlanta,  (la. 

Elisha  P.  Scott  died  April  20,  1864,  of  small  pox. 

John  A Todd  died  November  10,  1862. 

John  W.  Tipton  died  February  16,  1864. 

James  Tweedy  died  June  2,  1864  . , , no 

Daniel  Wallace  died  June,  1864,  of  wounds  received  June  23, 

This  company  was  mustered  out  November  21,  1865. 

CO.  F.  15TH  REGIMENT,  O.  V.  I. 

Amos  Glover,  Captain. 

James  M.  Welsh,  First  Lieutenant. 

Nicholas  M.  Fowler,  Second  Lieutenant. 

E.  B.  Bowles,  Sergeant. 

Herman  Goulder,  Sergeant. 

James  O.  Scott,  Sergeant. 

John  F.  Glover,  Sergeant. 

Daniel  Diday,  Sergeant. 

William  Barrett,  Corporal. 

B.  F.  Richardson,  Corporal. 

Elwood  Martin,  Corporal. 

Lafayette  Hess,  Corporal. 

Johu  C.  Jackson,  Corporal. 

Adam  C.  McCoffey,  Corporal. 

Nelson  Madden,  Corporal. 

Charles  B.  Hamilton,  Corporal. 

G.  W.  Wilson,  Musician. 

John  Brandon,  Musician. 

PRIVATES. 

James  Barnett,  Richard  Bennett,  Israel  D.  Boston,  John  Bran- 
den,  Cbarlos  Branded,  James  Bornands,  Jacob  Boger,  Jacob 
Brewor,  Henry  H.  Bowles,  John  Brewer,  Josiah  Bowles,  Wm. 
Brower,  Levi  Brock,  V.  Bauniberger,  (i.  W.  Boston,  Josephus 
Clagg,  John  Craig,  Thomas  II.  Collins.  John  F.  Coulter,  John  F. 
Dailey,  George  Davis,  W.  II.  Davis,  Lewis  Davis,  Joseph  Diday, 
Nathan  Daun,  Samuel  Erly,  John  Feiss,  Charles  C.  Gibson,  John 
F,  Gibson,  Andrew  Garloeh,  Jacob  Garloch,  James  Goodrich, 
Josiah  D.  Glover,  Jacob  Graf,  Isaac  H.  Green,  Christian  Hinkle, 
Dixon  M,  Hays,  Cyrus  Hurly,  Nehemiah  Hurly,  L.  Harris,  W. 

H.  Johns,  James  A.  Jones,  Jas.  H.  Knox,  Israel  Kinney,  Conrad 
King,  John  J.  Mills,  Samuel  McKirchan,  David  Mills,  C.  B. 
Mills,  Joseph  McMillen,  Nathan  Nelson,  John  Ore,  George  Itich- 
eson,  Martin  Reynolds,  John  Schuster,  William  Scott,  Daniel 
Thomas,  W.  H.  Wingrove, Samuel  R.  Wingrovo.  Thos.  B.  Week- 
ly, Nathan  Watson,  Thos.  II.  Yocum,  John  V.  Yocum,  Ashbury 
Welsh,  Loander  Warren,  Abner  Wilbert,  R.  W.  Moberly, George 
Martin,  Asher  Green,  Christian  Taylor. 

The  above  company  was  recruited  at  Glencoe  and  Powhattan. 

It  was  mustered  into  service  September  20,  1861,  at  Mansfield, 
and  made  company  “F"  of  the  15th  regiment.  It  was  discharg- 
ed November  21,  1865. 

PROMOTIONS,  TRANSFERS,  ETC. 

Alexis  Cope  entered  the  service  as  Sergeant  ol  Co.  K.  Ap- 
pointed Sergeant  Major,  April  14,  1863.  Promoted  to  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Co.  D,  July  31,  1863.  Promoted  to  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  Co.  E.  Made  Captain  of  Co.  F,  January  8,  1865. 

Jacob  Boger,  promoted  from  Commissary  Sergeant  to  First  j 
Lieutenant,  and  assigned  to  Co.  — . February  9,  1865. 

Jas.  P.  Scott  was  wounded  in  battle  at  Chiekamauga,  Septem-  , 
ber  19,  1863.  Made  First  Sergeant,  March  21,  1865. 

Ebo ne/.er  Wr.  Hutchison  made  Sergeant  January  1,  1861. 
Captured  at  battle  of  Stone  River,  December  31, 1862.  Released 
January  21,  1863. 

James  Goodrich  was  made  Corporal  Januarj-  1,  1864.  Made 
Sergeant  June  23,  1864. 

William  H.  Jones  was  made  Corporal  May  28,  1864.  Made 
Sergeant  August,  1864. 

Dixon  M.  Hays  was  made  Corporal  January  1,  1864;  wound- 
ed at  battle  of  Stone  River.  December  31,  1862,  and  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  June,  1864.  Thos.  B.  Jackson  was  made  Corporal 
January  1,  1864:  captured  at  battlo  of  Stone  River,  December 
31,  1862;  released  January  21.  1863.  Augustus  Brast  made 
Corporal  September  S,  1864  John  F.  Daily  made  Corporal 
August  10,  1864.  Geo.  W.  Wilson  made  Corporal  August  10, 
1862.  William  Brewer  made  Corporal  March  9,  1865.  Charles 

Baetticher  was  wounded  in  battle  at  Chicamauga.  John  Diday  I 

was  made  Corporal  June  1,  1864;  wounded  in  battle  at  Liberty  | 


Gap,  June  25,  1863,  and  Nashville,  December  15,  1864.  Abra- 
ham Ewers  was  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Chicamauga,  Septem- 
19,  1863.  Amos  Glover  resigned  March  15,  1864.  James  M. 
Welsh  was  mustered  out  on  account  of  disability,  August  10, 
1862.  Samuel  Bechtell  resigned  to  accept  promotion  in  I1.  S. 
Signal  Corps.  September  1,  1864. 

KII.LED  IN  BATTLE. 

Nicholas  M.  Fowler  was  killed  in  battle  at  Chiekamauga.  Sep- 
tember 20,  1863.  Lafayette  Hess  was  mado  sergeant  April  23. 
1864;  wounded  in  battle  at  Liberty  Gap  June  25,  1863;  killed 
before  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.,  June  23,  1861.  A.dam  C.  Mc- 
Caffrey. corporal,  was  killed  in  battle  at  Stone  river  December 
31,  1862.  Joseph  A.  Jones,  corporal,  was  killed  in  battlo  at 
Pickett's  Mill,  Ga.,  May  27,  1864.  James  McKirahan  was  killed 
in  battle  at  Shiloh  April  7.  1862.  John  Craig  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle at  Stone  river  December  31,  1862.  George  Davis  was  killed 
in  battle  at  Liberty  Gap,  June  25,  1863.  William  Barnett  was 
killed  in  battle  at  Liberty  Gap,  June  24.  1863.  Jacob  Hesht 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Stone  river  December  31,  1862.  George 
Rielicson  was  killed  in  battle  at  Liberty  Gap  June  25,1863. 

DISCHARGED. 

Martin  Elwood,  July  3o,  1862.  Crawford  E.  Welsh  was 
wounded  at  Kenesaw  Mountain  J u no  18,  1864;  discharged  De- 
cember 13,  1864.  Nathan  Watson  was  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Chiekamauga  September  19,  1863:  discharged  April  3,  1865. 
William  Woodburn,  September  5,  1865.  Johu  V.  Yocum,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1864.  Richard  Bennett,  September  19,  1864.  Israel 
D.  Boston,  September  19,  1864.  James  Bernard  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  La.,  May  18,  1864;  discharged  Septem- 
ber 19,  1864.  Josiah  D.  Bowles  was  wounded  in  battle  at  Stone 
river  December  31,  1862  ; Discharged  February  14,  1865.  Levi 
Brock  was  wounded  in  battlo  at  Shiloh  April  7,  1862;  dis- 
charged August  29,  1862.  Ceorge  W.  Boston  was  captured  in 
Kentucky  and  released  September,  1862;  captured  at  battle  of 
Chiekamauga  September  19,  1863;  discharged  September  19. 
1864.  James  Barnett  was  captured  at  Vining  Station,  Ga.,  July 
7,1864;  discharged  May  30,  1865.  Charles  Brandon  was  cap- 
tured in  Kentucky,  September,  1862;  captured  at  battle  of  Stone 
river  December  31,  1862,  and  at  battle  of  Chiekamauga  Sep- 
tember 19,  1863.  Ivon  Brandon,  March  27,  1863.  James  K.  I’. 
Barker  was  wounded  at  Mission  Ridge  November  28,  1863;  dis- 
charged December,  1864;  Mark  Brown,  June  HI,  1865;  I).  W. 
Babcock,  Juno  10,  1865;  John  T.  Coulter,  February  21,  1862. 
Thomas  II.  Collins  was  captured  at  battle  of  Stone  river  De- 
cember 31,  1862 ; discharged  December  10,  1864.  B.  M.  Carr, 
June  10,  1865;  Richard  Carroll,  Juno  10,  1865:  Andrew  Golli- 
son,  June  10,  1865;  Nathan  Downs,  September  19,  1864  ; Lewis 
Davis,  September  19,  1864;  Joseph  Diday,  September  16,  1862. 
William  II.  Davis  was  wounded  boforo  Kenesaw  Juno  2:!,  1864; 
discharged  February,  1865.  Aaron  Davis,  Juno  10,  1865;  John 
P.  Dallier,  Juno  10,  1865;  David  P.  Drake.  Juno  10,  1,865;  John 
Feiss,  Juno  21,  1862.  John  C.  Fletcher  was  wounded  boforo 
Kenesaw  Mountain  Juno  23,  1864:  discharged  November  9, 
1864.  Lee  Fehrenbaugh,  June  10,1865;  Jacob  Garlach,  No- 
vember 18,  1862:  Asher  Green,  March  18,  1863.  Charles  C. 
Gibson  was  captured  at  battle  of  Stone  river  December  31, 
1802;  released  January  21,  1863;  discharged  February  14.  1865. 
John  T.  Clover,  September  19,  1864.  Andrew  Garlach  was 
wounded  in  battle  at  Stone  river  December  31.  1862;  discharged 
February  19,  1861.  Herman  Gulden,  September  19,  1864  ; Jo- 
siah D.  Glover,  September  19,  1864.  Leonidas  Harris  was 
wounded  at  battlo  ot  Chiekamauga  September  19,  1863;  dis- 
charged February  15,  1864.  Michael  Hess,  September  19  1804- 
David  Jones,  Juno  10,  1865:  John  C.  Jackson,  September  Id’ 
1864.  James  II.  Knox  was  captured  at  battle  of  Chiekamauga 

September  14, 1863;  discharged 23,  1865.  John  Kedtch 

Juno  10,  1865;  John  Logstou,  June  10,  1865;  Thomas  Linton, 
J une  10,  180d  ; Samuel  Livingston,  Juno  10.  1805;  George  Mar- 
tin,  Juiy  Hi,  1802  ; R.  W.  Moberly,  February  18,  1802.  John 
.nils  "as  captured  at  battle  of  Chiekamauga  September  19 
1803.  Fielding  Magness  June  10,  1805;  Nathan  Nelson,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1804;  George  A.  Porterfield,  July  19,  1802:  John 
Patton,  Juno  10,  1805.  Benj.  F.  Rieheson,  wounded  at  Liberty 
Cap,  Juno  25,  1803;  discharged  September  19,  1804  Martin 
Reynolds,  September  19,  1801;  Frederick  Rowe,  June  10  1805 
WU  iain  Richardson.  Juno  10,1805;  Frederick  Koneral,  June 
10,  180a;  John  Richardson,  June  10,  1805:  Walter R.  Simpson 
June  10,  1865;  Harry  Siokman,  Juno  10,1865;  Benjamin  f’ 
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Tam^M ay  ^ ; 3‘v ' d S^U*: .Juno  n- 1^65;  Elijah  M. 
Ashbury  Welsh  wnVwl  ' m"  H W ingrove,  April  10,  1862. 
vember  25  18t53  • fli«  . oun(ied at  battle  of  Mission  Ridge  No- 
was  w o u n d ed  in ' bat  ° n *'  J1  ° 18'  18(5f  Warren 

charged  September*  19°  18«^  hickamauga  Juno  19.  18(53;  dis- 
Ftone  river  December  ti  ibm  j"'ei  1 hoinas  was  captured  at 
Thomas  B.  Yocum  \ovl’,  ^'o  d’s^!ar«ed  September  19,  1864. 
ruary  20,  1885  ’ ^ uber  8,  1862  ; James  \\  isenhurg,  Feb- 


M . Shalleross.  Wm  Seals,  John  G.  Sherwood.  Samuel  Title 


kit.  .1 


OIED. 


29,  1862.  Josenh  A BnuZ  , , ? »t*tion.  Ten  nessee.  March 

tion,  Ga  July  81  ig.;.  I i °b  l,1,0ld  lever  at  Vinning  Sta- 

dersonville,  Ga.,  tune  SO  I V ’.  ‘u  .pnson  at  An- 
received  before  Von  Ml  • amuel  Early  died  of  wounds 

Jr  -?■’ ls,;4- 1,1 

-d  paroled  at  Stone  River,*  iwiJrT  feS  jT'P 

8c{’  nTtndS,  reefrVe,d,  befor°  Mountain,  June  Y\ 

i j Kristopher  Hinkle,  July  10,  1804.  ol  wounds  received 
btfoit  kenesaw  Mountain.  June  21.  1864.  Cyrus  Hurly  was 

atuIe  batX of Cr'f  Ke,,^,u'k^  ;SuPtember,  1802;  eajtured 

at  Allelr-0  |kan“!V,ga-  S°ljt^nber  19.  ISO;};  die, I in  prison, 
a Andersonville,  Ga  June  21,  1864.  Conrad  King  died  of 
pneumonia  a Louisville,  Ky.,  June  1.  1802.  Edward  Reiser 

n:l^itrr  ,fr  a.t>.°,amP  I)ennis°n,  Ohio,  February  5,  1805. 

avid  Mills,  July  20,  181,4,  of  wounds  received  June  20,  1804.  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  John  Orr.  of  chronic  diarrha-  at  Murfrees- 
borD°'  er!n-;;,ul-y  18,1:1  Cl'jiih  B.  Kowlcs.  of  wounds  received 
at  Pickets  Mills,  Ga.,  May  27.  and  died  in  field  hospital  May  28, 
18)4  James  E.  lfamage,  June  28.  of  wounds  received  in  battle 
at  Liberty  Gap  June  25,  1803.  Win.  Scott,  at  Murfreesboro 
lean.,  September  14,  1803,  of  wounds  received  in  battle  at  Stone 
hiver,  December  31,  1802.  Abner  Wilbert  died  of  pneumonia 
at  Mu ni fords ville,  Ky..  February  21.  1802.  Christopher  Taylor, 
September  14,  1803.  of  wounds  received  in  battle  at  Liberty  Gap, 
June  25,  1803,  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  Samuel  W ingrove  was 
captured  in  battle  at  Cbickamauga,  September  19.  1803;  died  in 
prison  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  June  16,  1864. 

CO.  K,  15TH  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

This  company  was  organized  at  Flushing.  Septembei 
Rendezvoused  at  Carnp  Bartley  for  a short  time.  The 
and  members  were  as  follows: 

Otho  S.  ilolloway,  Captain. 

Robert  H.  Cochran,  First  Lieutenant. 

Vesper  Domeek,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Nathan  Holloway,  First  Sergeant, 

Frank  W.  Sanders,  Sergeant. 

Alexis  Cope,  Sergeant. 

John  S.  Cochran,  Sergeant. 

Joseph  Farmer,  Sergeant. 

Laban  Mitchell,  Corporal. 

Rees  Pickering.  Corporal. 

Thomas  Burk  head,  Corporal. 

Henry  E.  Stewart,  Corporal. 

Eli  Davis,  Corporal. 

Thomas  Bethel,  Corporal. 

Joseph  Cordner,  Corpora I. 

G.  W.  Chessel,  Corporal. 

Abner  W,  Marshall,  Wagoner. 

Pbiyateb. — Levi  Atkins,  Wm.  I.  Ankrom,  J.  P.  Arned,  Joseph 
Burkhe ad,  John  IV.  Brown,  James  W.  Bateman,  John  M.  Bcn- 
dure,  James  II.  Bendure.  Alvin  Barton.  .Stephen  Brickcr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Butbnglon,  Russels  Buffington,  Walker  Carpenter,  Joshua 
S VV.  Cowols,  Brown  Deselms,  Thos.  Dunn,  James 


Tillett.  J.  (j,  Tillett.  James  Thompson,  John  A 7’lwmpson  ifi 
son  S.  Van eii rati.  Washington  I.  Vance,  David  C.  Vail  l/.Li,, 
Wisley,  W illiarn  Waller.  William  H.  Webb.  J 

Tins  company  was  re  organized  as  a veteran  company. 

I’KOMOTIONS.  TllANSFERs,  I'll:. 

Vesper  Domeek  entered  as  a private,  promoted  to  Second 
Lieutenant  .November  8,  1861  : to  First  Lieutenant  June  19 
1863.  and  to  Captain  January  13.  1865.  Robert  S,  McClenulm 
was  ipiartermaster  sergeant  to  March  12.  1865.  when  he 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and  transferred  to  company  K:  J,-,. 
sepli  Cordner  enlisted  as  corporal : promoted  to  sergeant  Jun 
uury  1,  I8<>4.  and  to  first  lieutenant  March  26.  1865.  JJaviJ 
Smith  promoted  to  sergeant  January  1,  1864;  wounded  in  arm 
at  Kcnesaw  Mountain.  Ga  , June  21.  1864.  Washington  J 
Vance  promoted  to  sergeant  June  1.  1862.  John  (}.  Tilled  was 
jironioted  to  corporal  January  I.  1864,  and  to  sergeant  March 
16.  1865.  Benj.  F.  Johnston  was  promoted  to  corporal  Janaarv 
1.  1864  . to  sergeant  June  3,  1865.  Henry  E.  Stewart  was  pro- 
moted to  sergeant  September  1.  1862.  James  Eckies,  prmnoiei 
to  corporal  January  1.  1864.  Deselms  Brown  was  promoted  i„ 
corporal  January  13.  1865;  wounded  at  Rocky  Faced  Ridge, 

-May  3,  186-.  Noble  Carter  was  promoted  to  corporal  January 
I t.  I *65.  Robert  A.  11  caiioy.  jironioted  to  corporal  Janaarv  13. 

I H L.  Reynolds,  jironioted  to  corpora!  January  13, 

I860.  W.  B.  Drum  was  jironioted  to  corjioral  March  23,  1865 : 
wounded  in  head  at  Kcnesaw  Mountain,  Ga..  June  21. 1864 
Geo.  H.  Russell,  promoted  June  3,  1865.  to  corjioral.  Otlio  8. 
Holloway  resigned  July  1,  1862.  (..'handler  W.  Carroll  entered 
first  lieutenant,  Co.  E;  jironioted  to  cnjitnin  and  Iran. ■'(erred  to 
Co.  R ■ Sejitemher  25,  1862  : mustered  out  at  Huntsville,  Ala.. 
January  12,  1865.  Robert  II.  Cochran,  first  lieutenant,  resigned 
May  30.  186. >.  Reese  Pickering,  jironioted  to  second  lieutenant 
January  1,  1864;  to  first  lieutenant  January  12,  1865;  promo- 
ted  to  captain  and  transferred  to  eonijiany  I.  .March  9,  1 865. 
frank  V . Sanders  was  promoted  to  first  sergeant  June  24. 1862. 
and  to  second  lieutenant  June  25,  1865;  killed  in  battle  at  Mis- 
sion Ridge,  November  25,  1863.  Vincent  T.  Trago.  promoted 
lr oil)  first  sergeant  to  second  lieutenant  March  9.  1865,  and 
transferred  to  company  K : promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and 
transferred  to  company  II  June  1,  1865. 

KILLED  IN  BATTLE. 

Thomas  Bethel  killed  at  Kenesaw  Mountain.  Ga.,  July  3. 1864: 
jironioted  to  sergeant  April  1.  1862.  Ejihraiin  Houser  killed  at 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ga..  July  20,  1864.  Samuel  \V.  Cowles  kill- 
ed in  battle  at  Stone  River,  December  31,  1862.  Balaam  Norris 
killed  at  Mission  Ridge  Tenn.,  November  25,  186;!.  Nelson  J. 

Reed  killed  at  Peach  Tree  ('reek,  Ga  . July  20.  1.864.  Samuel 
W.  Wilson  killed  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.,  June  21.  IStif 

IUSCHAROKD  FOB  DISABILITV. 


Houser  Charles  Hall,  Simpson  G.  Haines,  A).  Herrick,  Samuel 
Hutchison,  John  S.  Hutchison,  Benj.  F.  Johnson,  John  W.  Loo- 
man  Christian  Maul,  Israel  McKnight,  William  McK night, 
James  McCourt,  James  McConnell  Lewis  C Mechem  John 
Murray  Wallace  McGrath.  Hector  McAUison,  James  McMillen, 
Balaam  Norris,  George  W.  Poormnn,  Leonard  Pickering,  Squire 
Palmer  William  I.  Porterfield . Peter  P.  Russel  John  Ridgeway, 
David  Ralston,  David  Smith,  William  Stone,  Edward  Stone,  G. 


Nullum  Holloway,  Juno  24,  1862.  John  S.  Cochran,  Septem- 
ber 31,  1862.  Josejib  Farmer,  at  Murfreesboro.  Tenn.,  1863.  E. 
T.  Frost  was  promoted  to  corporal  January  1,  1864;  promoted 
to  sergeant  January  13,  1865  ; wounded  in  the  arm  at  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Ga.,  Juno  21,  1864;  discharged  June  3.  186a.  Win. 
JIazelwood  jironioted  to  corjioral  June  1,  1863;  wounded  in  the 
leg  at  the  battle  of  Chiekamnugn,  Ga.,  September  19, 1.863;  dis- 
charged January  14.  1865.  James  II.  Bendure,  June  36,  1 862. 
John  .51.  Bendure,  September  12,  1862.  Allen  T.  Brandenburg, 
July  26,  1863.  Stejihen  Brioker,  January  1,  1864;  was  wound- 
ed severely  in  the  breast  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  June  21.  1861. 
Robert  A.  Buffington,  April  22,  1863.  Joshua  Camp.  July  3. 
1862.  Wahlcr  <’•  Carjienter,  January  16,  1863.  Richard  < ole- 
man,  July  111,  1 865.  James  R.  Cowgill.  October 4.  186a.  ( hris- 
tojdier  Pofhling,  June  16,  1865.  Clark  Edginglnn.  Afav  2- 
1865.  Robert  Erskine,  September  9.  1862.  Simeon  L.  Fawcett. 
March  27,  1865.  Benj.  Freeman,  Ajiril  7.  186a;  captured  at 
Chiekamnugn,  Gu..  Sejitemher  19.  1863;  released  April,  P6a. 
Casjier  I).  Fassee,  June  10.  1 865.  Suinuel  Geller.  July  28, 1»6- 
James  Gibson,  October  4.  1864.  L.  B.  Grimes.  March  26.  I''1'1’- 
John  Griinsley,  January  6,  1863.  Simpson  G.  Haines,  Ikecm 
her  2,  1862,  on  account  of  wounds  received  at  (lie  battle  of  . n 
loh,  April  7,  1 8(i2-  diaries  Hull.  February  24,  1862.  »\  m.  >• 

April  II,  1865.  Lundy  B.  Jlogue.  October  29,  18l>2.  • am“*j 
Hutchison,  February  21,  1862.  John  S.  11  iitchison.  Juj'e 
1865  ; captured  at  < 'bickamauga,  Ga.,  Sejitcrnber  19,  186,  • 
leased  April,  I8fi5.  John  W.  Looinan,  September  ■>  . 
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George  W.  Male,  June  10,  1805.  Jleotor  McAllister,  January  11, 
1805.  Wallace  McGrath.  October  1,  1802,  to  accept  promotion  ; 
transferred  as  second  lieutenant  to  company  C.saine  date.  John 
McFadden.  June  10,  1805.  James  McCour't,  September  30.  1864. 
James  McMillen.  June  10, 1805.  Jonathan  Miller.  June  10,  1805. 
Squire  Palmer. July  21,  1802.  Leonard  Pickering. June  10, 1805. 
W\  J.  Porterfield,  J uuo  Iff.  1802.  David  Ralston,  October  3. 1804. 
John  liennard,  on  account  of  wound  received  at  Stone  River. 
December  31.  1802.  Rudolph  Rine,  June  10,  1805.  Peter  P. 
Russell,  April  7,  1803  : received  wounds  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River.  December  31,  1802.  Henry  G.Seesholtz,  Christian  Shra- 
der, Geo.  \V.  Shallcross,  Win.  Soden,  Wm.  Stone.  June  10.  1805. 
Edward  Stone,  July  10, 1802.  Robert  Tallman.  Frederick  Thorn. 
June  10,  1805.  John  A.  Thompson,  February  24, 1802.  James 
W.  Thompson  for  wounds  received  at  Stone  River.  December  31. 
1862.  Giles  Tillett  for  wounds  received  at  Shiloh.  April  7,  1802. 
Samuel  Tillett,  Isaac  Terrell,  June  10,  1805.  Wilson  S.  Van- 
curan,  Juno  10.  1805:  wounded  at  Ohiekamauga,  Ga,.  September 
19.  1803.  William  Waller,  February  11,  1802.  Wm.  H.  Webb, 
June  lo,  1805. 

JUKI). 

Mitehel  Laban  died  at  Camp  Wood,  Ky.,  January  0.  1802.  of 
typhoid  lever.  W.  J.  Ankroui,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  of'  dysentery, 
January,  1802.  J.  P.  Arnell,  at  Camp  Wood,  Ky.,  March  12. 
1802,  of  typhoid  fever.  Levi  Atkins  died  at  Flushing,  <_).,  May. 
1802,  of  wounds  received  at  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  7,  1802. 
Thomas  Dunn,  shot  by  a comrade  on  tho  picket  line  November 
22,  1801,  boing  mistaken  for  an  enemy.  Benj.  Eckels,  died  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  May  3,  1862.  of  typhoid  fever.  James  Farren, 
died  at  St.  Clairsville,  O.,  May  6,  1862,  of  consumption.  A. 
Herrick  died  at  Mound  City,  III.,  May  21,  1802,  of  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Shiloh,  April  7,  1802.  William  McKnight,  died  at 
Flushing,  O.,  Juue  29,  1802,  of  consumption.  William  Seals, 
died  at  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  December  20,  1862.  David  C.  Vail,  died 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  December  29,  1802,  of  erysipelas. 

COMPANY  A,  26TH  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

This  company  was  organized  at  St.  Clairsville,  and  arrived 
at  Camp  Jackson  June  12,  1861.  On  the  28th  of  the  same 
month  the  25th  Regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Chase,  near 
Columbus.  The  officers  and  members  of  company  A.  as  first 
organized,  were  as  follows: 

James  F.  < 'barlcsworth,  captain. 

William  Askew,  first  lieutenant, 

Arthur  Higgins,  second  lieutenant. 

John  D.  Koontz,  first  sergeant. 

W.  B.  Wright,  sergeant. 

Zenas  Smith,  sergeant. 

Henry  Johnson,  sergeant. 

Israel  White,  sergeant. 

Burget  MeConneghey,  corporal. 

William  II.  Spear,  corporal. 

James  Miller,  corporal. 

Thomas  W.  Fawler,  corporal. 

Abraham  Heed,  corporal. 

Hiram  Niehol,  corporal. 

Robert  Kennedy,  corporal. 

Thomas  Ferrell,  corporal 
George  VV.  McBride,  musician. 

Robert  Fawler.  musician. 

Thomas  McBride,  wagoner. 

Privates. — Joseph  Acres,  Alex.  Barrett,  Joseph  Boggs,  Levi 
Butler,  Elias  Baile.  James  C Bolon,  Joshua  Burkhead,  Leundor 
Beall,  Samuel  Beall,  William  II.  Criswell,  George  Cass,  John 
Conway,  James  E.  Clifford,  Robert  Creighton,  John  F.  Crow, 
Hugh  Lonely,  Reuben  Doneh\  Robert  M.  Fulton.  Samuel  Glas- 
gow. Phillip  Gable,  Joseph  Gallaher,  John  W.  Holland,  Eli 
Hanker,  Samuel  Henry,  John  R.  Hodge,  Charles  Tloober.  Wil- 
liam Harrison,  Hiram  S.  Hahn,  D.  C.  Iverson,  B.  R.  Johnston, 
A.  M.  Jeffers,  Charles  II.  King.  James  Kelly,  John  W.  Kent,  1). 
C.  Kinney,  Patrick  Kain,  William  Linden,  William  Lockwood, 
Henry  Lambert,  John  McMillen,  John  McConnell.  G.  I).  W. 
McPherson,  James  McMullen.  Samuel  Met 'rum,  Jacob  McCabe, 
John  McKirahan,  Michael  Murry,  Robert  II.  Miller,  Henry 
Meek,  John  R.  Mcllor.  John  F.  Pock,  Samuel  B.  Porterfield, 
Jesso  C.  Patterson,  Levi  Ryan,  James  Russell,  John  Richards, 
E.  L.  Riley,  Josephus  F.  Rial,  William  C.  Rankin,  Nathaniel 
Sutton,  Charles  Smith,  Asa  Taylor,  Ignatius  Tillett,  William  F. 
Talbert.  Samuel  Talbert*  Hezekiah  Thomas,  George  W.  Ver- 

20--B.  & J.  Cot. 


I beck.  Simon  L.  Voorhies,  John  W ever,  Robert  Wright.  James 
| Whitt  el  I.  Henry  C.  White.  William  II.  While.  John  Znne. 

' I’liOMOTIoNS,  TUAN-IEKS,  ETC. 

Capl.  Win.  P.  Scott  assigned  to  Company  A.  March  11.  lSlm. 
First  lieutenant  Elisha  Biggerstaff assigned  to  company  A.  June 
12.  1804.  Second  lieutenant  Daniel  J.  Crooks  assigned  to  com- 
pany A,  September  29.  1805.  First  sergeant  Robert  M.  !•  niton 
promoted  to  corporal,  April  1.  1864:  sergeant,  April.  186,) : first 
sergeant.  May  18.  1800.  Josephus  S.  Kinney  promoted  to  cor- 
poral, April  1.  1804  : lo  sergeant.  June  1.  180.5.  Joseph  Acres 
promoted  to  corporal.  August  1.  1804;  promoted  to  sergeant. 
July  1,1805;  re-enlisted.  December 31,  1803.  LeanderJ.  Beall 
promoted  to  corporal.  February  1.  1805:  to  sergeant,  1865. 
Andrew  Fulton  promoted  to  corporal,  June  1,  1805:  to  sergeant. 
May  18.  1800.  Simon  L.  Voorhies  promoted  to  corporal.  No- 
i vein  her  8.  1804.  Samuel  L.  McClellan  promoted  to  corporal. 

I April  1.  1805.  John  Wr.  Kent,  promoted  to  corporal.  June  1. 

J 1805.  Albert  B.  Way!  promoted  to  corporal.  August  1.  1805. 

‘ M.  F.  McKirahan  promoted  to  corporal,  Sept.  15,  1865.  John 

j M.  Watkins  promoted  to  corporal.  May  1,  I860.  Joshua  S.  Hol- 

land (recruited)  March  14,  1801.  John  W.  Nevil,  Vance  Van- 
euran. 

hiscuahi.eI). 

James  F.  Charlcswortli.  mustered  out  to  accept  promotion 
May  10,  1802.  William  Askew,  to  accept  promotion  Septem- 
ber 25,  1801.  Arthur  Higgins,  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  Sep- 
tember 25,  1861  : mustered  out  to  accept  promotion  November 
4,  1804.  Israel  While,  promoted  to  first  sergeant  July  1,  1802; 
discharged  to  accept  promotion  April  1,  1803.  William  B. 
Write,  discharged  July  18,  1804,  (extra  term.)  Samuel  Stewart, 
promoted  to  corporal  January  0,  1802;  to  sergeant  September  1, 
1803;  discharged  by  reason  of  enlistment  Dceemlicr  31.  1803; 
Bcrget  MeConneghey,  promoted  from  corporal  to  sergeant 
August  1,  1802;  discharged  by  reason  of  re-enlistment  Decem- 
ber 31,  1863.  Abram  Heed,  by  reason  of  expiration  of  term 
July  18,  1804,  Thomas  11.  Ferrel,  promoted  from  corporal  lo 
sergeant  September  1.  1803:  discharged  to  rc-enlist  December 
31.  1803.  Wm.  11.  Criswell,  promoted  to  corporal  September  1, 
1802;  discharged  December  31,  1803,  to  rc-enlist.  John  McKir- 
ahan, promoted  June  1,  1803;  discharged  December  13.  1863.  to 
re-enlist.  Robert  Kennedy,  on  disability  December  10,  1803. 
Charles  H.  King,  promoted  to  corporal  January  0.  1802;  dis- 
charged to  accept  promotion  June  5.  1803;  Michael  Hurry,  pro- 
moted to  corporal  April  1.  1802;  re-enlisted  December  31.  1863. 
Andrew  1).  King,  promoted  to  corporal  February  1.  1805;  dis- 
charged July  15,  1805.  Thomas  W.  Fawler.  re-enlislcd  Decem- 
ber 31,  1803.  George  W'.  McBride,  re-enlisted  December  31. 
1803.  William  S.  Tyrrel.  December  14.  1805.  (extra  term.)  Al- 
exander Barrett,  re-enlistdd  December  31.  1803.  Joseph  Bnggs, 
March  30.  1802,  on  disability.  Elias  Baile,  (extra  term).  July 
10,  1804.  James  C.  Bolon.  (extra  term),  July  10, 1804.  Joshua 
Burkhead,  re-enlisted  December  31,  1803.  Samuel  Beall,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1802,  on  disability.  Launder  J.  Beall,  re-enlisted 
December  31.  1803.  Isaac  Bennington,  October  17,  1805. (extra 
term.)  Martin  Bennington.  November  23. 1805.  George  Cross. 
February.  1803,  on  disability.  John  Conway,  re-enlisted  De- 
cember 31,  1803.  Robert  Creighton,  re-enlisted  December  31, 
1803.  John  T.  Crow,  (extra  term.)  W.  D.  Clark,  July  10, 
l865,on  disability.  Michael  Cook,  (extra  term.)  John  B.  Day, 
(extra  term.)  Robert  M.  Fulton,  re-enlisted  Decomber 31.  1863. 
Samuel  Glasgo.  (extra  term).  July  16.  1804.  Philip  Gable,  (ex- 
tra term.)  Joseph  Gallaher.  (extra  term.)  Eli  Hanker.  March 
HI.  1803.  on  disability.  Samuel  Henry.  December  5.  1803,  on 
disability.  John  li.  Hedge,  November  1802,  on  disuhilitv. 
Charles  Hooper,  re-enlisted.  December  31.  1803.  Hiram  S. 
Hahn,  extra  term.  William  T.  Hughes,  extra  term.  C.  D.  Iver- 
son, October  1,  1802.  on  disability.  Benjamin  R.  Johnston,  ex- 
tra term.  Andrew  M.  .letters  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Straw- 
burg,  July  4.  1802.  the  lust  heard  from.  DcWitt  C.  Kinney,  ex- 
tra term.  Josephus  S.  Kinney,  re-enlisted.  December  31.  1803. 
William  Linder,  extra  terra.  Henry  Lambert,  re-enlisted.  De- 
cembea  31,  1803.  G.  I).  W.  McPherson.  October  28,  1862.  on 
disability.  Samuel  McOrtim,  extra  term.  John  MeConnel,  re- 
enlisted.  December  31,  1803,  Thomas  W.  McBride,  re-enlisted. 
December  31.  1803.  Jacob  McCabe,  reported  taken  prisoner 
and  died  in  Richmond.  James  Mcllor.  promoted  to  Sergeant, 
extra  term.  Robert  II.  Miller,  July  31,  1803,  on  disability. 
John  R.  Mcllor,  August  29,  1801,  on  disability.  Henry  Meek 
December  29,  1802,  on  disability.  John  Murphy,  May  29.  1865, 
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on  Jwabihty,  Samuel  B.  Porterfield,  1802.  on  disubilitv.  Jesse 
,ofi,  1rBOn’  e*tra  Levi  Ryan,  re-enlisted.  December  31  . 

IwI^kT,8  extnl  lwm-  M-  B.  Hilev.  re  enlisted. 

December  31,  1803.  J.  F.  Rial,  May  In.  on  disability.  Nathan- 
l Sutton,  May  0,  1802.  °n  disability.  Charles  Smith.  Novem- 
’ j.  ,?.1}  disability.  William  Simpson,  September  10, 
18b3,  °n  disability.  Asa  Taylor,  extra  term.  W.  F.  Talbert. 
March  14,  1862,  on  disability.  D.  L.  Tyrell,  extra  term.  Rob- 

1-  Ti\eW' cxtra  term-  Hobert  Wright,  extra  term.  Wil- 
liam H.  W lute,  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  pa..  sent  to  G.  II.  Dis. 
.lames  C.  Whittle,  April  19,  1804,  from  wounds  received  at 
OhaneeUorsville.  Nathaniel  Wallace,  extra  term.  Adolph 
Weidabuseh,  extra  term. 

D!El>. 

John  I).  Koontz  died  January  5,  1H02,  of  diarrlne,  at  Barnes- 
ville,  Ohio.  Wm.  H.  Spear  died  May  29.  1802,  at  Franklin,  Ya.. 
of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  McDowell,  Va.  Wm.  1.  A n- 
derson  died  September  9.  1802,  of  diarrlue,  at  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Levi  Butler,  killed  May  2,  1803.  at  Chancellorsville,  Ya.  James 
E.  Clifford,  killed  July  1,  1803.  at  Gettysburg.  Pa,  Reuben 
Donnelly  died  October  2.  1802,  at  Alexandria.  Ya  . of  wounds 
received  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Robert  A.  Fawler  died  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1802,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  smallpox.  William  T. 
Lockwood,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  Ya..  May  2. 

1863.  Alfred  A.  MeFadden  died  April  0.  lsd-1,  in  a hospital  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  James  McMullen  died  January  in.  1802.  at 
Bridgeport,  Ohio,  of  chronic  diarrlue.  John  Richards,  killed  in 
battle  on  Allegheny  Mountain.  Ya.,  December  13,  1 "<1 1 . Samuel 
Talbert  froze  to  death  on  Clieate  Mountain.  \ a..  ,\ovcmhcr21. 
1861.  George  W.  Verbeck  died  June  15.  1802.  at  Glencoe,  o., 
of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  McDowell.  \ a.  Henry  C 
White  died  May  15,  1802,  of  diarrlue.  at  Washington.  D.  C. 
ThomasG.  White,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Hong  Ilill.  November 
30,  1864. 

Company  mustered  out  at  Columbus.  Ohio.  June  18.  I8un. 

COMPANY  A,  43D  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

This  company  was  made  up  mostly  of  men  from  Bellaire, 
Bridgeport  and  Martin's  Ferry.  It  was  recruited  from  October 
to  December,  1861,  when  mustered  into  service.  The  officers  and 
members  of  company  “A”  wire  as  follows: 

Jacob  M.  Spangler,  captain. 

Samuel  Martin,  first  lieutenant. 

John  M.  Criswell,  second  lieutenant. 

Obcdiah  M.  Davis,  first  sergeant. 

William  Meek,  musician. 

Privates  -John  J.  Albright.  John  B.  Allen.  Andrew  I!.  An- 
derson, Samuel  J.  Banks.  Robert  Baggs,  Joseph  <'■  Hearn  Geo. 
Brower,  John  Beck,  Henry  Brown,  Benjamin  ' Brooks,  James  . 
A.  Carter,  John  R Campbell,  J.  M.  < r.swel  . John  < onnnl.  M 
Jacob  S.  Clayton.  Johh  S.  < larkc.  John  U.  < amp 
Patrick  Conway,  Robert  Duncan.  Robert 
Robert  Douglass,  John  Denn.  James 


B.  Clayton, 
bell,  John  Conners 
Dixon,  William  Davis,  ..  . • 

Douglass,  Thomas  C.  Doherty,  Thomas  Fagon.  John  I h-krh. 
Samuel  Eckels,  Roberts.  Everett  G.  U.  <oiodr.ek, 

Giffin  David  Greonl ey,  Robert  Gitfin,  James  Roll  s I at  i<  k 

%:,  MkT IM? nm> C liiL  k I -I-  A. 

X*”  Lon !«’»'■  I.-Js,  Jnr.,..;.  C 


Thomas  McKail.  Tobias  Oliver, 
...  /•>  1,'ver  Robert  C.  Russell,  Patrick  Reed.  John  M.  Ryan. 

Wise,  Warren  M.  fates. 


proimited  to  first  sergeant.  June  J.  186,5.  J.  B.  Smith  was  pro- 
moted from  corporal  to  sergeant  June  1.  1864.  Jacob  Ifupper 
was  promoted  to  sergeant  from  corporal,  April  1,  1865.  8.  F 
Westlake  was  promoted  to  sergeant  Irom  corporal,  June  1,  186) 
David  Stinson  was  promoted  to  sergeant  from  corporal,  June  I 
1868.  Samuel  Bishop  was  promoted  to  corporal  November  I 
186  1.  John  B.  Alum  was  promoted  to  corporal,  April  1 Isyt 
J,  C.  P!nnkct  was  promoted  to  corporal,  November  1.  1 Sfd 
John  P.  Eckels  was  promoted  to  corporal,  April  1,  1865.  Mar 
tin  Welsh  was  promoted  to  corporal,  April  1.  1865.  Robert  fi 
Cong  was  promoted  to  corporal.  June  Id.  1865.  William  Hip- 
kins  was  promoted  to  corporal.  June  1.  1865. 

TKANSFKK  UKl>. 

Samuel  T.  Calvin.  Robert  Me. Nary,  Luther  Stewart.  Humiinn 
Ileal licrington.  Louis  Schgurn.  George  M.  Wise. 

IUs<  HAROKI). 

Samuel  Martin  resigned  his  commission  as  captain  September 
25.  1864.  Zulu*  Smith  was  promoted  to  first  sergeant  January 
1.  1864  Mustered  nut  to  accept  a commission  in  the  7th  Lmi 
isiana  ( T 

nu-:n. 

Stacy  Taylor  died  in  hospital.  Decatur,  Alabama.  April 26. 

186  1.  Joseph  Samuels,  killed  in  action  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
August  t.  1864.  George  W.  Long  died  in  hospital  at  Marietta, 
Georgia.  September  16,  1864.  ot  wounds  received  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  August  4,  1864.  William  Aaraots  f drafted)  died  iu 
hospital  in  field  in  South  Carolina.  March  17,  1865.  John  Barn- 
hurt  (substitute  i died  in  hospital  at  Philadelphia,  Tenn..  April 
24.  1865.  George  Oman  ay  died  in  hospital.  Marietta,  Ga,  July. 

1864.  Jesse  Gray died  in  hospital,  Hiltonhead,  S.  April 4. 

1865.  William  Palmer  died  in  hospital  >at  Newborn,  .V. 

April  16.  1,865. 

Com  puny  A was  mustered  out  on  the  13th  of  July.  1865.  at 
Louisville.  Ky. 

CO.  D.  43d  REGIMENT  O.  V I. 


George  M. 


PIC  (.MOTIONS. 


L 


, j-  i if  n.iv/s  was  promoted  from  sergeant,  company  A, 
Obcdiah  M.  Davu  P 4 d aligned  to  company  J ; 

eecond-lientenant 

then  promoted  to  fi  > tcd  to  capfa/n,  March  1.  1st,.,,  and 

company  L,  ana  incuj  (iL.or„c  W.  Goodrich  .was  promoted 
transferred  to  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  May 

o fiwt  sergeant,  April  , I promotcd  to  second  lieutenant 

% 1865.  John  K-  C*mpwi  I iiobert  Dixon 


Company  D.  of  the  43d  Regiment,  was  recruited  at  St.  Clairs- 
ville  during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1861.  Or- 
ganized with  regiment  at  Camp  Andrews,  Ml.  1 ernoii.  Ohio. 
The  officers  and  members  were  as  follows  : 

Christian  L Poorman.  Captain. 

Joseph  A.  Harris.  2d  Lieutenant. 

Pm\. \i  Es — Lewis  Applegate,  Crawford  Armstrong.  I >avid 
Applegate.  Thomas  Ankrim.  Ira  Briton.  Thomas  B.  Brown,  h. 
i S Brow  n.  J.  C.  Bolen.  Henry  Baxter.  Isaac  Billingsley.  Joseph 
S Barnhard.  George  Bright,  II  ilson  S.  Bigley,  George  Bailey 
Llia'  Beal.  Patrick  < dehieii.  Hil  liard  Creighton.  James  ( ritnble. 
W.  If.  Cope.  Jacob  II.  Cope.  John  Guimard.  W.  H.  Crabtree. 
Jellcr.soii  f 'liainbei’lain,  James  Dunn,  Robert  M.  Pent,  John 
Dantord.  Thomas  Durhin.  P.  S.  Kvins,  Fowler  Glenn.  Daniel  J. 
Freeman.  Gaston  Fox.  Robert  Gleespy.  Stewart  Harris, JolinS 
Hamilton.  Abram  II.  Handel.  Thomas  Huntsman,  William  L 
. Johnson.  David  Johnson,  sr..  J>avi<l  Johnson,  jr.,  Samuel 
Joliii'on,  Westley  Jones,  Colost i ne  Jones,  Thomas  Kinney, 'Df 
liam  Kinney,  William  J.imlsov.  Henry  Miller,  Mathew  R.  -“c- 
Fadden.  Thomas  Merrill.  Henry  MeFadden,  Robert  Morrow. 
James  If  McCormick.  Aim  h ew  McK irahaii,  John  McKoen,  f a- 
vid  II.  MeKccn.  < icorge  F.  Majors.  Robert  S.  Moore.  Aalto 
Moore.  James  Nixon.  John  \\  . Newton.  George  W Nixon,  1 
liam  Owens.  William  Patterson.  David  Poole,  Israel  err), 
William  Paxton.  Charles  W.  Penn,  Criah  llinihy.  Meanger 
Rot  h wel  I,  James  T.  Robinson.  Ephraim  Stull,  Kir  hart  ■ CP 
herd,  Humphrey  Steadman.  Henry  Steadman.  Thomas  Miep- 
herd.  Otto  Strickland.  Isaiah  Shepherd.  James  I.  .iicrna?'.’; 
W.  Ta v lor.  Clark  Yanhorn.  Henry  Wilds,  Milo  Wilkinson  John 
R.  Wilson.  Levi  Williams.  Elijah  M.  Weekle.y,  Martin  L.  wee 
ley.  Zibar  Yurnahi. 

I’CO.'lorlONS,  ETC. 

Craw  ford  W.  Armstrong,  appoi » ted  sergeant  from ‘pr^^ 

1 *<».*> : l.*t  hvnroanl.  Aug.  * , ’ J , r. 

1 1 - i \v  liiinn  whs  appoint**' 
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pointed  corporal,  Dee.  31.  18(13  : sergeant.  June  8.  18(14.  Samuel 
S.  Delan.y  was  appointed  corporal,  Dee.  31,  18(13;  sergeant. 
May  1,18(15.  Thomas  Shepherd  was  appointed  corporal.. Tune  8, 
18(54  ; sergeant,  June  1. 1865.  Alean/.er  Both  well  was  appointed 
corporal  June  8,18(14;  sergeant,  June  1.  18(55.  William  Orr 
was  appointed  corporal,  Dec.  31,  18(13  ; absent,  no  discharge 
furnished.  Elijah  8.  Brown  was  appointed  corporal,  Aug.  (5. 
18(14.  Andrew  McKiraban  was  appointed  corporal,  Jan.  1,  18(15. 
Stewart  Harris  was  appointed  corporal,  Jan.  1,  1875.  Mathew 
C.  Henderson  was  appointed  corporal,  April  1.  1805.  Abram 
11.  Handal  was  appointed  corporal,  June  1,  18(15.  C.  Jones,  ap- 
pointed corporal.  May  1.  1805,  Hubert  M.  Dent  was  appointed 
corporal.  Jan  1,  1805. 

RECRUITS. 

Daniel  I.  Clark.  Francis  Clark,  George  W.  Keeper,  Jefferson 
Mayburg,  Franklin  Taylor.  These  gentlemen  arc  from  Belmont 
county.  There  were  other  recruits  from  different  parts  of  this 
state,  numbering  in  all,  3(1. 

DISCHARGED. 

John  Cunnard,  dicharged  Jan.  1,  1805,  expiation  of  term. 
Jefferson  Chamberlain,  discharged.  Jan.  1,  1865,  same.  John  ('. 
Bolon,  discharged,  Aug.  8,  1804,  to  receive  promotion.  Joseph 
,S.  Barnhard,  discharged,  Jan.  1.  1805.  John  W.  Taylor,  dis- 
charged, Jan.  1.  1805,  (expiration  of  term).  Benton  Bitenhour, 
discharged  from  hospital,  Jan.  17,  1805.  Emanuel  Goldsborough. 

TRANSFERRED. 

Basil  M.  Simpson,  Henry  Butts,  Thomas  Fowler. 

DIED. 

Milo  Wilkison,  promoted  from  1st  Sergeant  to  2nd  Lieutenant. 
May  9,  1804;  died  of  disease,  Jan.  29,  1804,  at  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.  Irwin  Harrison,  died  of  disease.  Sept.  22,  1804.  David 
Johnson,  died  in  prison  at  Andersonville.  Ga.,  Sept.  14,  1804. 
Patrick  Martin,  died  in  hospital,  March  7,  1805.  Samuel  Mead- 
ly,  died  of  disease,  at  Covington,  Ivy.,  Feb.  24,  1814.  George 
\\  . Nixon,  died  of  disease,  March  5,  1804.  Addison  Scyeler,  died 
of  disease,  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  May  12,  1864.  Charles  Taylor,  died 
of  disease,  at  Nashville,  Tenn..  July  14,  1804. 

Mustered  out  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  July  13,  1805. 

CO.  F,  50TH  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

Company  F was  raised  in  Belmont  county,  and  was  mustered 
into  service  August  30.  1802.  The  company  was  organized  as 
follows: 

Thomas  Clark.  Captain. 

James  (i.  Theaker,  1st  Lieutenant. 

Bobert  P.  Moore,  2d  Lieutenant. 

Thomas  C.  Thoburn,  1st  Sergeant. 

Hugh  Dubois,  Sergeant. 

George  U.  Grier,  Sergeant. 

Jamos  11.  Griffith,  Sergeant. 

, Andrew  D.  Mitchell,  Sergeant. 

Lords  N.  Soles,  Corporal. 

Isaac  1.  Cox,  Corporal. 

James  W.  Shipman,  Corporal. 

George  W.  Shipman,  Corporal. 

Charles  D.  Chandler,  Corporal. 

William  G.  Taggart,  Corporal. 

James  Henry.  Corporal. 

Jacob  K.  P.  Githum,  Corporal. 

Privates. — J).  K.  Allen,  Jesse  W.  Adams,  Loo  man  Beck, 
Wesley  Beck,  John  T.  Beck,  James  Boyles,  G.  Bliss,  John  A. 
Barrd,  Gilbert  W,  Briggs.  Samuel  Briggs,  John  Bereg,  Robert 
11.  Clayland,  John  C.  Chandler,  Watson  D.  Cochran,  Wilson  II. 
Cochran,  William  Conway.  Louis  Coy,  Samuel  Cox.  Harry 
Chambers,  C.  Cook.  1.  P.  Coney.  George  Denny.  Samuel  Davis, 
Thomas  S.  Ewan.  William  Ellis,  A.  S.  Field,  Campbell  Fitch. 
Simon  Footer,  Lafayette  Githans,  Thomas  1.  Githans.  Charles 
Goff,  Peter  Gorman.  Robert  II.  Griffith,  A.  H.  Gody,  Robert 
Goff,  James  Hutchison,  Seth  Howell,  William  Harrison,  Wil- 
liam Jackson,  Charles  Johnson,  Levi  Jones,  Harry  Jones,  Sam- 
uel Jones,  John  Leech,  Peter  Leoman,  William  W.  McWilliams, 
Cyrus  S.  Moore,  James  Miller,  Thomas  D.  Mooro,  Daniel  S.  Mo- 
geary,  Joseph  Marple,  William  A.  Miller,  Samuel  Munloch, 
Peter  Murry,  John  A Patterson,  Theodore  Porter,  Nathan 
Parker,  William  Peirsall,  George  Phus,  William  Ryan,  Philips 


Renick,  John  W.  Riley.  G.  P.  Riley.  A.  H.  Reed.  Jacob  Rennet. 
G.  W.  Snodgrass,  W’.  T.  Stoedman.  Richard  Slocum,  H.  H. 
Sprigg,  Andrew  Steele,  George  W.  Trover,  J.  H.  Taggart,  Saul 
Thompson.  John  H.  Tyson.  Reuben  Wells,  Barnard  Williams, 
Philip  Wilson,  Barnard  White.  Henry  Wooster,  John  Noting, 
Stephen  Yates. 

PROMOTIONS,  CASI  AI.TIES,  ETC. 

James  S.  Theakor  was  1st  Lieutenant  from  August  18.  1862. 
until  June  21.  1864.  when  he  was  promoted  to  Captain.  Thomas 
Clark  was  discharged  June  21.  1864,  on  Surgeon  s certificate. 
Seth  Howell  was  appointed  corporal,  May  1,  1863;  severe!}’ 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Franklin.  Novembor  30.  1864.  David 
Iv.  Allen,  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Novem- 
ber 30, 1864.  James  Miller,  last  heard  from,  August,  1864,  in 
hospital  at  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio.  Joseph  Wr.  Stringer,  was 
taken  prisoner,  November  30.  1864.  at  Franklin. 

DISCHARGED. 

Hugh  D.  Dubois,  was  promoted  to  1st  Sergeant,  June21, 1864, 
wounded  at  Franklin,  November  30,  1864:  discharged  March  5, 
1865.  by  reason  of  consolidation  with  the  99th  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry.  George  R.  Grier,  discharged,  March  5.  1865,  by 
reason  of  consolidation  with  the  99th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Andrew  D.  Mitchell,  discharged,  March  5,  1865.  by  reason  ol 
consolidation  with  the  99th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  Charles 
B.  Chandler,  discharged,  March  7,  1863,  for  the  Marino  service. 
Robert  Goff,  was  appointed  corporal,  May  1st,  1863 ; discharged 
March  5,  1863  ; and  consolidated  with  99th  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. James  Henry,  discharged,  November  24, 1862.  Thomas 
D.  Moore,  appointed  corporal,  December  23,  1862;  taken  pris- 
oner, November  39,  1864,  at  battle  ot  Franklin;  discharged, 
May  22.  1865.  William  Taggart,  discharged  April  2,  1863. 
Hamilton  Warren,  transferred  from  99th  Ohio  Volunteor  Infant- 
ry, December  31,  1864;  discharged,  March  5,  1865.  Robert  H. 
Clayland,  \\as  appointed  corporal,  September  27  1862,  dis- 
charged June  7,  1865,  at  Wrbecling,  W.  Va,  Loomun  Beck,  dis- 
charged on  certificate  of  disability,  March  16,  1863.  John  A. 
Barr,  discharged,  May  24,  1865.  Louis  Coy,  discharged,  Octo- 
ber 28.  1862,  tor  disability.  W,  P.  Cochran,  discharged.  March 
9,  1863,  for  disability.  \V.  11.  Cochran,  discharged,  May  23, 

1863,  for  disability.  William  Ellis,  discharged,  January  1,  1863, 
for  disability.  Campbell  Fitch,  discharged,  January  1,  1863,  for 
disability.  Lafayetto  Githers,  taken  prisoner,  November  30. 

1864.  at  battle  of  Franklin  ; discharged,  May  20,  1865.  William 
Kiphart,  discharged,  May  24,  1865.  William  A.  Miller,  dis- 
charged, March  24.  1863,  for  disability.  Joseph  Marple.  dis- 
charged, November  24,  1862,  for  disability.  Theodore  Porter, 
discharged,  November  24.  1862,  for  disability.  L.  M.  Souls, 
discharged,  April  17,  1865.  George  Wr.  Shipman,  discharged. 
May  12,  1S65.  William  Rynard,  discharged,  April  10, 1863,  for 
disability. 

TRANSFERRED. 

John  Leech,  William  Purnell,  G.  P.  Riley. 

DIED. 

James  Boyles,  died  in  hospital  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  Nov.  29, 
1862,  of  erysipelas  fever.  James  Francis,  killed  in  battle  of 
Perryville.  Oct..  1862.  Jacob  Iv.  P.  Githens.  died  in  hospital. 
Camp  Dennison,  O.,  Oct.  3,  1864.  Thomas  J.  Githens,  diod  in 
hospital  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  Oct.  21,  1864,  of  dysentery.  Charles 
Smith,  taken  prisoner  at  battle  of  Franklin.  Nov.  30,  1864; 
died  March  27, 1865.  at  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

DESERTED. 

Gilbert  Biggs,  John  Berry,  Samuel  Briggs,  Samuel  Cox,  Har- 
ry Chambers,  Charlos  Goff.  James  Hutchison. 

Thero  were  38  deserters  from  this  company,  but  the  above 
wore  all  from  Belmont  county.  This  company  was  mustered 
out  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  June  26,  1865. 

CO.  C,  52D  REGIMENT,  O.  V.  I. 

Company  C was  composed  mainly  of  recruits  raised  at  Barnes- 
ville  and  Somerton.  On  the  20th  of  August  it  was  accepted 
into  the  service  at  Camp  Dennison.  O.,  where  the  52nd  Regi- 
ment was  organized.  The  officers  were  ; 
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Captain.  Jacob  E.  Moffitt, 

1st  Lieutenant,  Abisha  0.  Thomas. 

-a  Lieutenant,  Ezekiel  E.  Mills 
1st  Servant,  William  P.  Shanklin. 
v ergeant,  \\  illiam  Ktarbuck. 

Sergeant,  Newton  McGill. 

Sergeant,  William  J.  Brad  ford. 

Sergeant.  J.  X.  Hunt. 

r C^'Perals— Haac  Yocum,  AVm.  II.  Piper,  John  II.  Mcllemlrv, 

V;  lTrime«-  James  11.  Curtis,  Newell  il.  Buchannan,  Wm.  C. 
Deems. 

Drummer.  Charles  \V.  Tillett. 

RHSIl,  NATIONS,  TRANSFERS,  ETC. 

Jacob  E.  Moffitt,  resigned.  Feb.  2.  1803.  Abisba  C.  Thomas, 
mustered  out.  William  P.  Shankland,  resigned,  June  IS,  1803. 
Christopher  Wr.  Grimes,  mustered  out;  commanded  Co.  (‘.to 
1SU5 ; commanding  Co.  K,  since  April  1.  18(55.  Ezekiel  H. 
Mills,  resigned,  Feb.  13,  18(13. 

MI  STERED  OFT. 

William  Starbuck,  Newton  Gill.  Edwin  I>.  Patterson,  pro- 
moted from  Corporal  to  Sergeant,  March,  J S( ;r>.  Isaac  Yocum. 
N.  H.  Buchanan,  W.  C.  Deems,  Joseph  A.  Parsons,  Clias.  T. 
Whitaker,  promoted  to  corporal.  Charles  \V.  Tillett.  promoted 
from  private,  March  1,  1805.  Harrison  Moore,  promoted  from 
private,  March  1,  1805.  John  AY.  Hanee.  promoted  to  corporal. 
Thomas  B.  Barnes,  John  Bailey,  Wm.  Carter.  Isaiah  B.  Clift. 
AVm  II.  Coventry,  William  Calvin,  Geo.  W. Calvin.  John  Diiliha. 
George  W.  Day,  James  AY.  Falgcr.  Isaac  Haves,  AV.  <i.  Hilton. 
H,  W Harris.  James  Hines,  Humphrey  Baler,  John  X.  Hunt. 
Clemmons  Hicks,  AVilliam  Hadley.  Gilmore  Howell.  John  \V. 
Hardesty,  AA’illiam  Latham,  John  Wr.  Merrill,  S.  AV.  Parker.  AY 
II.  Piper.  Thomas  Pctticord,  John  Bucket-,  John  AY.  Stubbs. 
Alfred  St i filer,  James  T.  Woodland,  AV.  AY.  Wildmati,  Bobert 
AVarnock. 


KILLED  IN  RATTLE. 

Fenton  M.  Carter,  killed  by  cannon  shot,  May  14,  18G4.  at 
Besaea,  Ga.  L.  II.  Street,  killed  by  musket  shot.  June  27.  1804, 
at  Keriesaw  Mountain.  Ga.  Boyd  Forbes,  killed  by  musket 
shot,  June  27,  1804,  at  Keriesaw  Mountain,  Ga.  Wm.  F.  Beatty, 
killed  by  musket  shot,  July  13,  18(14,  at  Beach  Tree  Creek.  Ga 
Alfred  Bruster,  killed  by  musket  shot,  Sept.  1,  18(54,  at  Jones- 
boro, Ga. 

DIED. 

E.  B.  Clifford,  died,  Oct.  20.  1802.  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  of 
typhoid  fever.  George  AV.  Campbell,  died  Dec.  23,  1802.  at 
Nashville,  Tent).,  of  chronic  diarriiu*.  John  Forbes,  died  Dee. 
1C  1802,'  at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  of  chronic  diarrha-.  Isaac 
Sti’d  died  Jan.  23,  l.SO’.'i.  at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  of  erysip- 
elas’ Chapman  Darner,  died  Nov.  II,  1802,  at  Bowling 


elas  Chapman  JJarner.  <neu  aov.  jj,  icm-,  tu 
Green  Kv.,  of  chronic  diarrh-ea.  Ashbury  -Malone,  died  July 
25  1802  at  Nashville.  Tenr...  of  chronic  diarrho-a.  J<d in  Ma- 
lone, died  March  23.  180 4.  at  Nashville.  Tent).  \A . F.  Lewis, 
died  July  10,  1804,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  of  dtarrlnra.  'A . J. 
Krmllield.  died  A tig,  8,  180 4.  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mordeca. 


May  1st,  1805,  at  New  Hern,  N.  C. 


DISellAiK.U). 


4mos  II  Hampton,  Oct,  24,  1862.  K Bailer,  Dee.  13,  1802. 
n P ltl  r l)«  9 1802.  E.  C.  Tomlinson,  Jan.  20,  1803. 

?■  w X issi  A»  t.  rob.  0.  i,-«. 

iuTlirister  Feb  20.  1803.  William  McDonald,  December, 
lsli’  McKee.  HI.  W*  * A JSrS.or,  Nov. 

in  i Fraud * 31*  Acton,  July  4 , lb03.  John  H.  McJvcn- 
I K An*  ’<>  1804.  James  II.  Carter.  March  27  1805.  James 

transferred. 

Wm  L Patton,  to  Engineer*  Corps,  Aug.  31  1804  James 
p carter.' to  V.  11  C.  Isaac  Tcets,  mustered  out  June  3.  1805, 

at  Washington . D.  C. 


CO.  F.,  62D  HEOIMBNT.  O.  V.  I. 

Company  E was  recruited  at  Powhatan.  Armstrongs  Milk, 
Gillie's  Bottom  and  Captina.  it  entered  service  at  Catnp  hen 
nisnn.  August  22.  1802.  Officers  were  as  follows: 

Captain,  J.  B.  Donaldson. 

First  lieutenant,  John  Irwin. 

Second  lieutenant.  Samuel  C.  Hutchison. 

Sergeant.  Thomas  B.  Hammond. 

Sergeant.  James  AV.  McFadden. 

Sergeant,  Samuel  M.  Gorden. 

Sergeant.  Julius  Armstrong. 

Sergeant.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas. 

Corporals,  Sylvester  L.  Briee.  Conrad  Shipman.  Albert  R 
Crist.  Anthony  T.  Lockwood,  James  .McAvoy. James  <!.  Kid?, 
Isaac  Gates.  Elijah  B.  Hudson. 

KF-SK,. NATIONS,  PROMOTIONS,  ETC. 

James  B.  Donaldson,  resigned  May  22.  1803.  Samuel  C.  link-b- 
ison, mustered  out.  John  Irwin,  resigned  May  20,  1803.  Sil- 
vester L.  Brice,  mustered  out.  Julius  Armstrong,  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant  and  transferred  to  company  II. 

.MI  STERED  OUT. 

T.  B.  Hammond  J.  \A'.  McFadden,  VV.  S.  Swaine,  John  W. 
Hess,  Anthony  Lockwood,  (no  dis.  turn'd)  sergeants;  Michael 
Long,  Isaac  Yates,  K.  B.  Hudson,  Thomas  Tyrrei,  Peter  Griffith 
corporals. 

Privates — John  A nthony.  Martin  Baker.  Eli  Barnes,  A'olner 
Blue.  Alex.  < Crist  t no  dis.  fnrn'd).  J.  B.  Crist,  (no  dis.  fum'd) 
David  Dillon.  William  Duvall,  Steward  Doty,  Bobert  Gates, 
James  Oates.  J.  J.  Gillespie.  Bobert  Gillispie,  Samuel  Gillespie. 
Wellington  Gillespie.  F.  J.  Hendershot,  Johnson  Hammond. 
James  Holland.  G.  AV.  Jones.  T.  H.  Kirkland,  John  Jloere,  AV. 

AV.  Moore.  John  Me  A”  ay.  M.  C.  McCabe,  (no  dis.  furn'd).  J.  C. 
Bittman.  Martin  Purtiinan,  Sulathicl  Pugh,  N.  Pugh,  (no  dis. 
furti  (I).  11.  Boder,  AA'illiam  Sonste.  Joshua  Swaney.  Jas.  Thorn- 
burg. James  Tyrrell.  Isaac  A'andign.  Jonathan  A'andign,  Feriv 
AVrighf. 

KILLED  IN  RATTLE. 

Albert  E.  Crist,  killed  in  action  at  Kcnesaw  Mountain,  Ga.. 

June  27.  lsot.  Bobert  J.  Stewart,  killed  in  actional  Kenesaw 
Mountain.  Ga..  June  27,  18(54.  Augustus  T.  Dorsey.  killed  in 
action  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga..  June  27,  1S<!4. 

DIED; 

Conrad  Shipman,  died  November  3,  18(52,  of  consumption  at 
Evansville.  Ind.  James  G.  King  died  November  22.  1 882. of 
fever  at  Danville,  ivy.  Ebeuezer  Gillespie  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  action  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga..  June  27. 1 SG4.  Cor- 
nelius Hess  died  October  30,  18(12.  of  inflammation  of  lung*. 
A'alonline  Bryson  died  November  f>,  18ti2,  of  congestive  chills, 
near  Franklin.  K v.  John  \Ar.  Sidles  died  December 2.  1 8G2.  of 
chronic  diarrliu-a,  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  Asa  A andign  died 
December  13.  1802,  af  Nashville,  Tenn.  Jacob  Shepherd  died 
December  25,  1802.  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  James  Lucas  died  Jan- 
uary 7,  1803,  at  Nashville.  Tenn.  Joseph  B.  Boderdied  January 
7.  JS03.  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Bobert  Owens  died  January  1.  IS’1-1- 
at  Nashville.  Ten n.  Joshua  Campbell  died  January  30. 18H3, at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  John  Kinney  died  January  22, 1802. at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  John  Hess  died  February  3,  18(53,  at  Nashville. 

Tenn.  John  Siler  died  February  0,  1803,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Disc’ll  A RoEP  on  disability. 

Samuel  M Gorden,  February  3,  18G3,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas, 
April  0,  1803 : James  McAvoy.  January  7,  1803;  AVm  Benne  ■ 
October  27,  1802;  John  Shipman,  John  Jobes.  November  «■ 
1832;  Dorsey  Danford,  December  12,  1802.  Bobert  Carpen  er, 
Februarv  1.1802;  Michael  Allen.  Alex.  Landers,  John  fuisn. 
O.  W.  Lindsey,  February  3.  18153;  Singleton  Owens,  Ld.  Hun- 
man.  Ilcnry  Huffman,  Daniel  Groves.  Alfred  Doty,  rebruaiy-- 
18(53;  Hezekiah  Laffell.  February  10.  1863 ; John  X.  W- 
February  10,1803;  V\r.  T.  Minangcr,  May  5. 18«3 ; Wm.  Gath . . 
October  11,  1802:  Wm.  Biebardsmi,  February  24,  18  >4  , ‘ 

F.  Cook,  discharged,  but  no  record  given  ; Christian  - a). 

27,  1804;  Joseph  II.  Jones,  April  25,  18G4. 
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TRANSFERRED. 

Thomas  Boyers,  G.  WT.  Wallace.  James  B.  Bay.  Robert  A. 
Hammond. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

Thomas  Fink,  taken  prisoner  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ga.,  July 
111,  1863  ; supposed  to  have  died.  Wrias  R.  Martin,  taken  pris- 
oner near  Goldsboro,  X.  C.,  while  foraging:  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered  by  his  captives,  March  17,  1805. 

Mustered  out  June  3,  1863,  at  Washington,  1>.  C. 

CO.  H.  61ST  REGIMENT  O-  V.  I. 

This  company  was  recruited  at  Bellaire,  Bridgeport.  Martin's 
Ferry,  Jacobsburg  and  Glencoe.  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  It  was 
enlisted  between  January  and  April,  1802.  It  was  organized  as 
follows : 

John  Garrett.  Captain. 

David  Rankin,  First  Lieutenant. 

Milton  W.  Junkins,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Isaiah  Graiton,  First  Sergeant. 

John  Wright,  Sergeant, 

William  Smith,  Sergeant. 

William  Whims,  Sergeant, 

John  G.  Laning,  Sergeant. 

Zenas  Shipman,  Corporal. 

James  W.  Grafton,  Corporal. 

David  B.  Long.  Corporal. 

Wilson  S.  Mitchell,  Corporal. 

John  Kennedy,  Corporal. 

John  Drum,  Corporal. 

Joseph  B.  Dean,  Corporal. 

Jacob  II.  Long,  Corporal. 

Musicians — John  Huntsman,  William  Martin. 

Wagoner — William  Long. 

Privates — VV  csley  G.  Ault,  Richard  Beavers,  Solomon  Beach, 
Thomas  Brown,  Edward  Brown,  John  Cumford,  William  Clark, 
John  Dwayer,  John  Detwiler,  Joseph  Daagan,  Alexander  W. 
Daniels,  Francis  Daine,  Alexander  Evans,  Monroe  Francis, 
Richard  S.  Francis.  John  Fry,  Nelson  Gray,  Isaac  A.  Grist, 
W illiam  Gaston,  Nicholas  liines,  Albert  Hockadv,  Samuel 
Hines,  \\  illiam  Jopland,  Thomas  Jackson,  Jacob  Jackson,  John 

Jackson,  John  Jones,  John  Johnston,  Sterling  Johnston, 
M illiam  .Judd.  Robert  A.  Kelsey,  Joseph  H.  King.  Peter  Ken- 
ney,  William  Lash,  James  A.  Long.  S.  B.  Long.  E.  M.  Mitchell. 
Michael  McCluskv,  John  Macau  ley,  W.  A.  McKirahan.  Jacob 
May,  IV  illiam  Miller,  John  Moore,  George  Martin,  James  Nich- 
olson, Hugh  Nixon.  Terrence  O'Brinc,  Robert  II.  Patterson, 
John  \Y . Patterson,  Samuel  Potts,  Richard  Pearce,  David  Por- 
ter, Walker  Pittett,  John  Porter.  John  T.  Roth  well,  James  T). 
Richards,  James  S.  Smith,  Alfred  Sh.nhan,  John  Shatzer,  George 
Swartz,  John  C.  Taylor.  Joseph  Penley,  William  Taylor.  James 
"•  VV  right,  George  \\  . Worley,  Michael  Welsh,  James  Weir, 
Daniel  W . W iso,  Charles  Wright,  Fedale  Zarnc. 

Company  H was  partially  consolidated  with  the  8‘2nd  regi- 
ment, Ohio  infantry,  March  31,  1865,  and  made  part  of  company 
H of  that  regiment. 


CASUALTIES  OF  CO.  H. 


John  G.  Banning,  promoted  to  sergeant  February  11,  1864. 
James  S.  Smith,  promoted  to  corporal  February  5,  1864.  John 
T.  Rotlnvcll,  promoted  to  corporal  March  2,  1864.  David  Por- 
ter, promoted  to  corporal  February  4.  1864.  Westley  G.  Ault, 
promoted  to  corporal  June  2,  1865." 

discharged. 

James  Cain,  released  prisoner;  discharged  by  virtue  of  Wai 
Department.  James  W.  Wright,  discharged  at  Camp  Dennison, 
Ohio,  June  28,  1865.  Mustered  out  at  Louisville,  Ky..  July  24. 
1865. 

COMPANY  E,  62D  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

Company  E was  organized  at  Somerton  and  rendezvoused  at 
Camp  Goddard.  This  companv  was  mustered  into  service  Oc- 
tober 16,  1861.  The  company  was  as  follows: 

Henry  G.  Jackson,  captain. 

Samuel  B.  Taylor,  second  lieutenant. 

Joel  M.  Maring,  third  lieutenant. 

Samuel  D,  Hopper,  fii^t  sergeant. 

Francis  A.  Bishop,  sergeant. 


John  Couplin,  sergeant. 

Charles  E.  Rowlen,  sergeant. 

Jonathan  Dunn,  sergeant. 

Abel  Hicks,  corporal. 

William  S.  Hobbs,  corporal. 

John  B.  Powell,  corporal. 

Aquilia  Thomas,  corporal. 

William  Sullivan,  corporal. 

James  Smith,  corporal. 

Wilson  Strahl,  corporal. 

Thomas  Wilson,  corporal. 

Privates— Joab  Bishop,  James  K.  Bishop,  Benjamin  Bishop, 
Stephen  1.  Brown,  Samuel  II.  Blaney,  Charles  Biddenhorn.  Wil- 
liam Burcher.  Charles  O.  Bishop.  James  O.  Couplin,  William  H. 
Carter,  George  Carpenter.  Abraham  Clark.  Stephen  Clandy. 
Henry  Clark.  Waldon  Clark,  John  A.  Driggs.  Christopher  Dil- 
lon. William  T.  Fletcher,  Thomas  If.  Gibbins,  William  S.  Gregg. 
Thomas  I).  Gibbins.  David  H.  Grimes,  Lawrence  W.  Hobbs. 
Alonzo  M.  Ilobbs,  Nathan  II.  Hurford.  Benj.  S.  Hurford.  John 
W.  Hopper.  William  W.  Hopper,  John  L.  Hadsall,  Henry  How- 
ard. William  E.  Hudson,  William  W.  Johnson,  McDowell  T. 
Koontz,  George  Kadle,  Andrew  I.  Lano,  John  Livingstone, 
Franklin  Morris.  John  If  Mnrrill,  James  Maxwell,  Eli  Miller. 
Benjamin  Mahoney,  George  B.  Monotte,  Washington  Nelson. 
Vance  Nelson,  Joseph  Nelson,  l'ranklin  Outland,  Joseph  Pal- 
mer, FJ wood  Price,  Thoophilus  Poddicord.  Lycurgus  Peddicord, 
Gladne  Patterson,  Crawford  Riley,  Nathan  Strahl,  David  L. 
Strahl,  E.  D.  Strahl,  William  M.  Stewart,  Milton  B.  Stay,  Thos. 
Starbuek,  William  J.  Snodo,  Andrew  C.  Shepherd,  Wm.  Street, 
Flvan  T.  Strahl,  Thomas  Strahl,  Joseph  C.  Tomlinson.  John  W. 
Vandyke,  William  West,  Leander  Wiley,  James  L.  Wharton, 
John  Yocum,  Joseph  Yocum,  Thomas  Yarnall. 


14.  1861  ; appointed  second  lieutenant  August  11,  1862:  ap- 
pointed first  lieutenant  May  16.  186,3:  appointed  captain  Octo- 
ber 15,  1863:  wounded  slightly  in  the  charge  upon  Flirt  Wag- 
ner, S.  C.  Thomas  Wilson  was  appointed  corporal  December 
14,  1861  ; promoted  to  sergeant  May  15,  1862  ; promoted  to  first 
sergeant  September  2,  1862;  was  severely  wounded  in  the  left 
band  and  slightly  in  right  side  in  the  charge  on  Fort  Wagner, 
S-  C.,  July  18.  1863:  re-enlisted  F’cbruary26, 1864:  reappointed 
first  sergeant  February  1,  1864.  William  S.  Hobbs  was  ap- 
pointed corporal  December  14,  1861  : promoted  to  sergeant  Sep- 
tember 2,  1862 : re-enlisted  January  1st.  1864;  reappointed  ser- 
geant February  1,  1864.  Charles  E.  Rowlen  was  appointed 
sergeant  December  14,  1861;  re-enlisted  January  1,  1864:  re- 
appointed sergeant  February  1,  1864.  Wilson  S.  Strahl  Was 
appointed  corporal  December  14,  1861  ; promoted  to  sergeant 
July  1,  1863;  re-enlisted  January  1.  1864  ; reappointed  sergeant 
February  1.  1864.  Charles  G.  Bindeuharn  was  promoted  to 
corporal  September  2.  1862:  promoted  to  sergeant  July  1,  1863; 
was  wounded  in  leg  by  pistol  shot,  and  take  prisoner  in  charge 
upon  Fort  V\  agner.  S.  ('.:  was  exchanged  July,  1863:  re-en- 
listed : reappointed  sergeant,  William  W.  Sullivan  was  ap- 
pointed corporal  December  14.  1861;  re-enlisted;  reappointed 
corporal.  McDowell  1.  Koontz  was  promoted  to  corporal  May 
16,  1862;  re-enlisted  ; reappointed  corporal.  John  L.  Hadshall 
was  promoted  to  corporal  September  2,  1862  ; was  wounded  in 
leg  by  shell  in  charge  upon  Fort  Wagner,  S.  C„  July  18,  1863. 
Wm.  W.  Hopper  was  promoted  to  corporal  Feb’ 1,1864;  re-en- 
listed; served  in  three  months'  service  in  the  17th  Ohio  regiment. 
Waldon  Clark  was  promoted  to  corporal  July  IS,  1S63;  rc-en- 
listcd  : reappointed  corporal : was  in  charge  on  Fort  W'ag’ncr  July 
IS,  1863,  B.S.  Ilurford  was  promoted  to  corporal  July  18, 1863; 
re-cnlistcd;  reappointed  corporal;  in  charge  upon  Fort  Wag- 
ner. Vance  M.  Nelson  was  promoted  to  corporal  July  1.  1863- 
was  in  charge  upon  Fort  Wagner  July  18,  1863.  \V.  H.  Car- 

ter was  promoted  to  corporal  January  f,  1863;  wounded  severe- 
ly by  musket  shot  in  the  shoulder  in  the  charge  upon  Fort  Wair- 
ner,  S.  C.,  July  18,  1863.  Stephen  J.  Brown  was  in  charge 
upon  Fort  Wagner,  S.  C.  Samuel  II.  Blaney  was  wounded  se- 
verov  fight  arm  by  musket  shot  in  charge  upon  Eort  Wag 
ner.  S.  C.  David  I.  Burr  and  Joseph  A.  Budd  were  in  chargo 
upon  Fort  W agner,  July  18.  1863.  Henry  S.  Clark  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  charge  upon  Fort  Wagner.  William  Cram  de- 
tached as  artilleryman  July  20,  1862.  John  A.  Driggs.  William 
T.  Fletcher  Thomas  D.  Gibbins,  William  S.  Gregg,  and  Nathan 
ii.  Hurford  were  in  charge  upon  Fort  Wagner.  Alonzo  M 
Ilobbs^  was  severely  wounded  in  log  by  musket  shot  in  charge 
upon  rort  Wagner.  John  T.  Livingston  was  severely  wounded 
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lK„f » fn y'  fva"mcut  sUc11  at  the  si 0-0  of  Fort  Wagner.  Fran k- 
' Vs  "iwm  vhavge  at  Fort  Wagner.  Washington  Nelson 
f'U.t  ,’>U‘KC  "'K,n  V''  n Wagner  July  18.  1863.  Joseph  Nelson. 
° uUcrson-  William  T.  Street  ami  John  W.  So  ode  were 
ciaige  upon  tort  Wagner.  Thomas  Stnrbuck  was  taken 
Vnr«  ut  I'ort.  Wagner.  A.  G.  Taylor  was  in  charge  upon 
agner.  S.  t .,  July  18.  1863.  Leauder  Wiley  was  wounded 
se\eiol\  in  the  neck  by  musket  shot  in  the  charge  upon  Fort 
W agner  ’ 


I'1S<  H.UlOKO. 


TKANSFI-  :i:iu:i>. 

John  B.  Powell.  Aaron  D.  V, >«•„„■.  E.  D.  Strahl,  Samuel  J. 
Sill. 

nu:i>. 

B F Bishop  at  Hampton  hospital.  \ a.,  September  2.  1n>_. 

i \V  Robbs,  was  killed  m the  charge  upon 

tin  Waller.  Julv  IS,  1863.  Wm.  1C.  Hudson  ilied  a prisoner 
I'hnrhtitmi  S C Prom  wounds  received  in  the  cliaigc  apon 
Fmt  vi-ner.'  Win.  W.  Johnson  was  killed  in  the  charge  upon 
roit  £vr*  rn  ij  ?it  r mJer  ck,  .'itl., 

.'vo?  R itt  -»  M.M 

April  In.  IN--  ot  OP  <’ " re  jjhn  W.  Vandvke  di<*d  at 

in  the  ‘fl!  IHIK,  ot  brain  fever:  James  K. 

-miP.nlOn.l.  s.  ('..  -ApHI  24,  1*1.  "I  bvmaf 

H-...I  J”“  '■  Tl'f  l,is1™'.'- 

»-m.  U.e  ol  U.o  „ 

it  never  was  separated  trom  it. 

CO.  E,  77  TH  REGIMENT  O V.  I.  j 

. ,-o  fruited  at  Be  I la  ire.  Pultncy  township.  I 

This  company  ••  . t0„.n ships,  Belmont  county,  it 

'ashmgton,  31  cad  «»  ^ ,u  MariJtta,  where  the  regimental  J 

ndezvoiised  with  the  ^ e ^ Ujl(lebrnnd  was  elected  Colonel.  , 

•“  n,<,mb<”'<-  wcr°  j 

'M ' Andrew  Smith,  Captain. 

Thomas  Garret f.  First  Lieutenant. 

Hanson  Criswell,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Daniel  McCabe , First  Sergeant. 

John  L.  M cl n tire,  Sergeant. 


Henry  G.  Jackson  discharged  May  20,  1802,  on  account  ofdis- 
abilities.  Joel  M.  Marring  was  appointed  as  captain.  Decent  Iter 
?•  1801;  resigned  on  surgeon's  certificate,  August  11,  1802. 
Thomas  Showers,  transferred  from  company  A : discharged  on 
surgeon  s certificate.  January  2‘A.  1 Stitt.  Able  Hicks,  appointed 
corporal  December  14.  lsui  ; promoted  to  sergeant.  May  In. 
18n2;  discharged  August  4.18(12.  Jonathan  Dunn,  appointed 
sergeant,  December  14.  1801  ; discharged  on  surgeon's  certifi- 
cate. December  20.  1862.  John  Couplain.  apjioinied  sergeant. 
December  14,  1802  ; discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate.  May  8. 
1862.  Aquilla  Thomas,  appointed  corporal.  December  14.  1801  ; 
discharged  on  Surgeon's  certificate.  Seplemher  Id,  1862.  James 
Smith,  appointed  corporal.  December  14,  1861;  discharged  on 
surgeon  s certificate,  September  21*.  1802.  George  ('arpenter. 
promoted  to  corporal,  May  In.  1802;  discharged  on  surgeons 
certificate,  December  2d,  1802.  Jacob  llislmp,  discharged  on 
surgeon's  certificate.  May  8.  1802.  James  K.  Bishop,  discharged 
on  surgeon  s certificate.  July  .">.  istid.  Charles  t*.  Bishop,  dis- 
charged on  surgeon's  eeititicate.  June,  lsii2.  James  (>.  ( oiip- 
lain  was  wounded  severely  in  the  leg  by  a musket  shot;  dis- 
charged from  effects  of  wound.  Stephen  ('land/.,  discharged  for 
disability,  Jtdv  5,  I80d.  Christopher  Dillen  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Strasiiurg.  Va  : Discharged  by  disability.  June  17.  18t»2.  John 
W.  Hopper,  December  id.  1802.  for  disability.  John  If.  Monel, 
on  surgeons  certificate.  December  Id.  1862.  Lxnirgns  I eddi- 
cord,  on  surgeon  s certificate,  September  f.  1802.  < ha>.  1 aiten. 

on  surgeon  s certificate.  July  26.  1862.  Nathan  F.  Strahl.  on 
surgeon’s  certitieale.  October  14.1802.  David  I,.  Strahl,  on  sur- 
geon's certificate.  March  2i*.  1863.  Wm.  M.  Stewart,  on  sur- 
geon's certificate.  .March  K>.  1-863.  Milton  M.  Stay,  on  surgeon  s 
certificate : date  unknown.  Andrew  C.  Shepard,  on  surgeons 
certificate.  June,  1863.  Kvan  T.  Strahl. on  surgeon  s certificate, 
Au-ust  4,  1 Slid,  Kugcne  Stewart,  on  surgeon  s certificate  . date 
noM’ceo riled.  Wm.  West,  on  surgeon  s certificate,  J unua.  v 21. 
1803.  Thomas  J'arnall,  on  surgeon  s certificate,  June.  1863. 


Levi  M.  Sinclair.  Sergeant. 

(J.  W.  Williams,  Sr..  Sergeant. 

John  I,.  Thomas,  Sergeant. 

Thomas  .Anderson.  Corporal. 

John  K.  Hepburn.  Corporal. 

Israel  If.  Heath.  Corporal. 

Charles  J.  Bloom.  Corporal. 

Dennis  Hogan,  Corporal. 

Benjamin  Dtinlapp,  Corporal. 

Jacob  F Kinney.  Corporal. 

James  M.  Baker.  Corporal. 

John  W.  Stanhope.  Musician. 

Fhivates — Kilward  Burns,  Thomas  Barker,  Peter  Brandon. 
Leauder  Barnet.  Win.  C.  Berry.  Samuel  Bennington.  William 
Bennington.  J.  T.  Broxton.  James  Baxter.  Thomas  B.  Cmier, 
J csso  ( Vos*.  William  Craigg.  Win.  Chance,  Benjamin  Doyel,  Eli 
B.  J hivison.  James  2V.  Dumtie.  Monterville  Drummond.  Isaac 
I Fogle.  Jeremiah  A.  Fish.  Isaac  Gilbert.  Moses  Gordon,  Austin 
! Gill.  John  Hays.  G.  W.  Hogan.  James  1’.  Hammoftd,  David  U 

I Hammond.  Hubert  Hess.  Dixon  M.  Hepburn,  Andrew  J.  Ileatb. 

| Joseph  ilubbs.  Hamilton  Hunter,  Jerome  Higgs,  Emmer  .lack 
1 son.  Samuel  Jackson.  Harrison  Jackson,  Jacob  Johnston. 

George  Johnston.  Ivlward  Kinney.  William  Kinney.  Robert 
j Knox.  Nathaniel  Luke.  Clias.  Lyttleson.  John  M cMi lien.  Fran- 
! cis  Miller,  Wm.  I1.  B.  McFarland.  Thomas  McCormick,  U'm  H 
1 O'Neil.  Francis  Fitner.  Jacob  Frest,  Hugh  Paden.  William  IV 
trr.  William  Hiteheson.  Betiben  Bussell.  Thomas  Rosser.  J. C. 

| Si(.sel.  Arthur  Sissel.  John  Seaber.  Johnston  Sinclair.  William 
J Smith.  Daniel  Slump,  Samuel  K.  Thomas,  John  Taylor,  Wil- 
son S.  Venliarn,  Nathaniel  B.  Wright,  George  \V.  Williams, Jr. 
William  Williams.  Andrew  Williams.  James  Wallace,  James  W. » 
Wallaee.  Thomas  If.  Wallace,  John  Wingrove,  Perry  Wright, 
James  Wells. 

Tht*  men  of  company  K re-organized  asa  portionof  companies 
F and  F of  the  same  regiment. 

CltoMoTtoNS.  THANSFKKs.  FIX'. 

<'f„i/fiin/  A’.— Hubert  Hess,  promoted  to  corporal.  March  J*>. 
1861.  John  Kune,  promoted  to  corporal,  June  5.  1803.  Fran- 
cis A.  Fitner.  promoted  to  corporal.  June  16.  180.).  Johnson  C. 
Sinclair,  promoted  to  corporal.  Deccmlier  1,  I867>.  Samuel  Ben 
uin-ton.  promoted  to  corporal,  March  1,  1866.  John  Wingrove. 
promoted  to  corporal.  March  1.  1800.  George  W.  Williams. pro- 
moted to  sergeant  until  May  31,  ISO');  discharged  at  same  date. 
Jacob  F.  Kinnev.  appointed  sergeant.  April  27.  1 80,),  and  trans- 
ferred to  company  F.  Kli  B.  Davison,  appointed  corporal.  April 
27.  iso.'),  and  transferred  to  company  F.  Jeremiah  A.  risb, 
Iranstcrri'd  to  N.  (’.  S.  of  regiment  and  appointed  quartermaster 
sergeant.  W.  11.  O'Neil,  transferred  to  vet.  reserve  corps.  April 
21.  180/>.  Geo.  W.  Hogan,  died  of  disease  at  hospital  in  Louis- 
iana. J line  1 1.  1807). 

Mustered  out  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  March  8, 1800. 
roui/fi/n/  /-’.—George  Johnson,  Jacob  Brest,  Keuben  Russel . 
Thomas  If  os  scr.  Win.  Smith.  James  W.  Wallace.  Geo.  W. 
liams,  Jacob  Jf.  Kinnev.  promoted  to  sergeant,  December  t-. 
jsOI.  H F.  B.  McFarland,  discharged  on  disability.  M#v  •», 
jsi;7,.  Jacob  1).  Decker,  died  while  a prisoner  of  war  at  lyter. 
Tcxtis.  July  21.  1804. 

Mustered  out  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  March  8,  1800. 


CO.  B,  08TH  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I- 

This  company  was  enlisted  at  St.  Ciairsvi lie  and  organized 

with  regiment  at  Lamp  Mingo,  near  Steubenville.  .August  - 

J802.  Its  original  officers  and  members  were  as  follows. 
Joseph  H.  Mitchell.  Captain. 

Louis  Woodmansee,  First  Lieutenant. 

Hiram  J.  Graft,  Second  Lieutenant. 

Jacob  L.  Holloway,  First  Sergeant. 

Thomas  J.  Hawthorne,  Sergeant. 

Samuel  K.  Smith.  Sergeant. 

Benjamin  H.  Griffith,  Sergeant. 

Jacob  JFvmcs.  Sergeant. 

Henry  McDonald,  Corporal. 

Hamilton  Rogers,  Corporal. 

James  F.  Watson.  Corporal. 

William  II.  Roscoo,  Corporal. 

Johnston  Mitchell,  Corporal. 

James  E Judkins,  ( 'orporal. 

G.  W.  Alakinson,  Corporal. 

Isaac  H.  Nichols,  fclorporal. 
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Jesse  Brandenburgh,  Musician. 

William  Reynolds,  Musician. 

John  F.  Sraur,  Wagoner. 

Privates. — William  J.  Alexander,  Charles  A.  Allen,  William 
Bell,  Dighton  Berry,  John  A.  Bethel,  Josiah  Blackford,  Smith 
Branson,  James  A.  Brown,  Albert  Brown,  Samuel  Bruce,  P.  O. 
Campbell,  Hiram  Culp,  Nathan  G.  Davis,  Thomas  Davis.  Moses 
II.  Dewault,  David  L.  Dewault.  Win.  F.  Duff,  David  D.  Dutton, 
Henry  Fitzgerald,  Eli  M.  Fowler,  James  Galbraith,  Alfred  Gard- 
ner, George  H.  Glenn,  John  Graham,  George  Graham,  James 
Graham,  Isaac  Grimes,  Johnston  Hammond,  Pennington  Har- 
den, Robert  Hare,  Wm.  A.  Hastings,  Wilson  Henderson,  Jesse 
Huff,  Job  Hughs.  W.  B.  James,  John  Jamison,  George  Jepson, 
Ezra  Johnston,  A.  B.  Jones,  Allen  M.  Kirk,  Evan  B.  Kirk.  Kbe- 
nezer  F.  Knapp,  J.  B.  D.  Keim,  Joseph  P.  Lees,  L.  S.  Lilly,  T. 
C.  Martin,  Wm.  II.  Miller,  Martin  Moore,  James  McBride,  Jas. 
A.  McNary,  Mahlon  Nichols,  Thomas  Nichols,  Samuel  M.  Noah, 
W.  W.  Orison,  John  Patton,  George  M.  Patton,  Charles  L.  Pick- 
ering, Isaac  K.  Piggott,  John  Pollock,  Reason  Porter,  Jesse 

Pratt,  John  Ralston,  John  T.  Roseboro,  Rogers,  Conrad 

Schmeitzer,  Alex.  II.  Sloan,  Joseph  Smith,  Joseph  Spencer,  Jer- 
ry Stinard,  J.  B.  Stewart.  James  A.  Stewart,  Charles  Stilwell, 
Lemuel  Stilwell,  William  Taylor,  G,  W.  A.  Thompson,  Alexan- 
der Thoborn,  Ignatius  Tillett.  Geo.  W.  Vanscyol,  Lewis  Walter, 
Jesse  M.  Woods,  O.  A.  Zane,  Benj.  Zane. 

promotions,  casualties,  etc. 


26,  1863.  Alexander  Thorburn,  diod  of  disease  at  Cumberland. 
Ind.,  April,  1865. 

DISCHARGED. 

! William  T.  Alexander,  discharged  January  31,  1862,  to  enlist 
in  marine  service.  John  A.  Bethel,  discharged  January  31,  1863, 
for  the  same  purpose.  Smith  Branson,  discharged  for  disability 
1 December  11,1862.  P.  C.  Campbell,  discharged  December  30. 

, 1862,  on  account  of  wounds  received  in  battle  at  Perrysville 

, October  8.  1862.  Thomas  Davis  discharged  for  disability*,  1863. 
David  L.  Devault,  discharged  for  disability  December  14,  1863. 
Alfred  N.  Gardner,  discharged  for  disability  March  14,  1863. 
Isaac  T.  Grimes,  discharged  January  2,  1863,  on  account  of 
wounds  received  in  battle  at  Perryvilie  October  8,  1862.  John- 
son Hammond  discharged  March  3,  1864,  on  account  of  wounds 
received  in  battle  at  Chickamauga.  William  A.  Hastings,  dis- 
charged for  disability  November  18,  1862.  Wilson  Henderson, 
discharged  January  27.  1864.  for  wounds  received  in  battle  at 
Perrysville  October  8,  1862.  Allen  M.  Kirk,  discharged  for  dis- 
ability September  25,  1862.  Thomas  Nichols,  wounded  in  bat- 
tle at  Perryvilie  October  8,  1862:  discharged  for  disability 
April  28.  1864.  Jesse  Pratt,  discharged  for  disability  May  29, 

1863.  John  F.  Ilosoborough,  discharged  for  disability  July  14, 

’ 1863.  John  B.  Stewart,  discharged  for  disability  March  25, 1863, 

A.  M.  Sawash,  discharged  for  disability  March  21,  1865.  Geo. 
W.  Vanscyol,  discharged  January  19,  1862,  to  enlist  in  marine 
service. 


Joseph  R.  Mitchell,  discharged  October  14,  1864,  on  account  of 
disability.  Reece  G.-  Lewis,  promoted  from  first  lieutenant 
company  E ; mustered  out  on  separate  rolls.  Louis  Woodman-  j 
see,  discharged  on  account  of  disability  December  23,  1863.  Ja- 
cob A.  Holloway  was  promoted  from  first  lieutenant  August  1, 

1864.  Hiram  J.  Craft  was  piomoted  from  second  lieutenant  to 
captain  of  company  E,  July  29,  1864.  George  W.  Makinson 
was  promoted  from  corporal  to  seargerit  September  1,  1864. 
John  Patton  entered  service  as  private;  promoted  to  corporal 
September  1,  1864.  Mahlon  Nichols  was  promoted  to  corporal  j 
September  1,  1864;  wounded  in  battle  at  Bentonville  March  19, 

1865.  Isaac  Piggott  was  promoted  to  corporal  September  1, 
1864.  James  A.  Stewart  was  promoted  to  corporal  September 
1,  1864.  William  B.  James  was  wounded  at  Jonesboro,  Ga., 
Septombcr,  1864.  O.  A.  Zane  was  exchanged  prisoner  at 
Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

KILLED. 


L.  S.  Lilly  was  killed  in  battle  at  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  Septem- 
ber 2ft,  1863.  Johnson  Mitchell  was  killed  in  battle  at  Jones- 
boro, Ga.,  September  1,  1864.  Josiah  Blackford  was  killed  in 
battle  at  Chicamauga,  Ga.,  September  20,  1863.  Robert  Hare  ! 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Perryvilie,  Ivy.,  October  8,  1862.  John 
Jameson  was  killed  in  battle  at  Konesaw  Mountain,  June  27, 
J864.  William  H.  Miller  was  killed  in  battle  at  Perryvilie,  Ky., 
October  8,  1864.  George  W.  A.  Thompson  was  killed  in  battle 
at  Perryvilie,  Ky..  October  8,  1862.  Reason  Porter  was  killed 
in  battle  at  Perryvilie,  Ky.,  October  8,  1862.  Jesse  M.  Woods 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Resaca,  May  14,  1864. 


DIED. 


Hamilton  Rogers  died  of  disease  at  Perryvilie,  Ky.,  October 
19,  1862,  Henry  McDonald  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle 
at  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  Septemder  1,  1864.  John  Pollock  promoted 
to  corporal  November  25.  1862;  died  of  wounds  received  at 
Chickamauga,  September  2ft,  1863.  Moses  H.  Do\  unit,  died  of 
wounds  received  in  battle  at  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  September  1,  1864. 
David  D.  Dutton,  died  of  disease  in  hospital  at  Savannah,  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1 86-5.  John  Graham,  died  in  hospital  at  Nashville, 
April  1.  1863,  of  chronic  diarrlne.  George  Glenn,  died  in  Flush- 
ing, Ohio,  February  17,  186)!,  of  typhoid  fever.  George  Hale, 
died  of  disease  in  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  August  25,  1864. 
Addison  R.  Jones,  died  in  Lebanon,  Ky.,  November  11.  1862,  of 
typhoid  fever.  J.  B.  D.  Keim,  died  November  19,  1863,  in  hos- 
pital at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  of  typhoid  fever.  Joseph  P.  Lees,  died 
of  wounds  received  in  battle  at  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  March  1ft, 
1865.  Samuel  M.  Noah,  died  of  chronic  diarrhie  February  6, 
1863,  at  Lebanon,  Ky.  William  W.  Orrison,  died  of  wounds 
(accidentally)  at  Convalescent  Camp,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Charles 
L.  Pickering,  died  of  disease  in  hospital  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  No- 
vember 20,  1862.  Joseph  Spencer,  died  in  hospital  of  disease, 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  March  5,  1863.  Joseph  Smith,  died  of 
wounds  received  in  skirmish  near  Graysville,  Ga.,  November 


i 


TRANSFERRED. 


Benj.  B.  Griffith,  James  F.  Watson,  Jesse  Brandenbtirgh,  Jer- 
emiah Stinrod,  William  Taylor,  Ignatius  Tillot,  Chas.  M.  Black- 
burn, Thomas  E.  Hale,  G.  L.  Knapp,  Philip  Vilton,  Hiram 
Riggs. 

The  company  was  mustered  out  June  1,  1865. 


COMPANY  E,  98TH  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

Was  enlisted  in  Belmont  courtly,  and  was  mustered  into  service 
August  2ft,  1862.  The  original  officers  and  members  were  as 
follows  : 

Adam  Cordner,  captain. 

Zachary  C.  William,  first  lieutenant. 

John  '1'.  Collins,  second  lieutenant. 

Lewis  G.  Rcce,  first  sergeant. 

Lewis  Boger,  sergeant. 

John  II.  P rice,  sergeant. 

W.  T.  Hurmar,  sergeant. 

Cyrus  B.  Lingo,  sergeant. 

E.  W.  Smith,  corporal. 

William  H.  White,  corporal. 

George  C.  Vanlaw,  corporal. 

Zenas  Shipman,  corporal. 

Clark  Wilkison,  corporal. 

Alfred  W.  Givens,  corporal. 

Thomas  Bell,  corporal. 

Jesse  Cordner,  corporal. 

Enfield  Winemau,  musician, 

Dennis  L.  Kemp,  musician. 

L.  ( Griffith,  wagoner. 

Privates.— Lewis  Adison,  Henry  Ault,  John  M.  Battin  Wil- 
son Haiti n,  Henry  C.  Beall,  Mahlon  Brown,  Henry  Bright 
Martin  G.  Budd,  Thomas  Burnes,  Milton  Carpenter,  Thomas 
Carpenter,  David  Cecil,  Evan  Chandler,  B.  L.  Craig  Janies 
Creighton,  William  Davis,  Ezra  Davis,  Michael  Delanv,’  Henry 
Defenhaugli,  William  Dermolt,  David  R.  Eggey.  John  E Evans 
E.  I).  Evans,  John  Finch,  John  Finnev,  Neliemiab  Fisher,  Ed 
S.  Foreman,  O.  E.  Folk.  John  Gallagher.  Arohv  Garrett,  Reu- 
ben Green.  Samuel  C.  Green,  Alex.  Green,  Wm.  M.  Green, 
Nicholas  Gregg,  Abner  1.  Gregg,  Robert  Harris,  George  Hinkle 
George  h Hoops.  Nathan  Humphrey,  Abner  L.  Hunt,  John  W 
Jones,  Caleb  Jones,  William  T.  Jones,  William  L.  Kemp  John 
A.  Kemp,  William  Knight.  B.  H.  Lane.  B.  F.  Leach.  Wm  K 
Light  loot,  Benj.  Loper,  William  B.  Lucas,  Robert  N.  Luke,  John 
Moore,  W in.-  If.  Morrison,  James  Murry,  Edward  McGinnis, 
Broom  hall  McKesson,  William  McKirahan,  William  McMannis 
WiUiam  H McMiHeii,  R.  Novill.  Thos.  J.  Pickering,  James 
lowell,  William  II.  Powell,  Isaac  Reader,  George  Russell,  Wm. 
Spencer,  Wrm.  Thornberry;  Franklin  Thorn  berry,  Jacob  Fran- 
cis, Lucas  Topton,  John  Vanfassin,  Enos  Waters,  Jas.  K.  White 
John  White,  Jonathan  Wheeler,  Erasmus  Wilson,  Nicholas 
Wilson,  Abner  Wilkissen,  Joseph  Whitey,  Albon  Wilkissen. 
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PROMOTIONS,  RESIGNATIONS.  CASUALTIES,  ETC. 

Adam  Cordner,  resigned  January  54.  180:?;  William  C.  Loch- 
ary,  promoted  to  captain.  February  7.  1803:  killed  at  the  battle 
ol  Chickumauga,  Georgia,  September  20.  1803:  John  T.  Collins, 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant  February  7.  1803;  promoted  to 
captain  January  15.  1804;  resigned  July  20.  1804.  Iliram  J. 
Craft  was  promoted  to  captain  company  K.  J uly  20,  1804.  licccc 
(t.  Lewis  was  promoted  from  corporal  to  sergeant.  Febrnarv  7. 
lSli.t:  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  December  7.  1804.  Ezekiel 
^ Smith,  promoted  from  corporal  to  sergeant,  January  1,  1803; 
to  first  sergeant.  December  17.  1804.  James  Murray  was  pro- 
moted from  corporal  to  sergeant.  December  17.  1804.  Milton 
Carpenter,  exchanged  prisoner  of  war. 

KILI.KO.  I 

Lewis  Boyer,  killed  in  action  at  Graysville,  Georgia.  Novein-  : 
her  20,  1803.  Michael  Delaney,  killed  in  action  at  Ferryville.  | 
Octobers,  1S02.  William  II.  Davis,  killed  in  action  at  Benlon- 
ville.  North  Carolina,  March  lb,  1805.  John  E.  Evans,  killed  i 
in  action  at  Ferryville,  Kentucky,  October  8,  1802.  William 
M.  Green,  killed  in  battle  at  Ferryville,  Kentucky,  Octobers. 
18li‘2.  William  II.  McMillen.  killed  in  battle  at.Jonesbnro,  (ia., 
September  1,  1804.  Isaac  Reeder,  killed  in  battle  at  Ferryville. 
Kentucky,  October  8.  1802. 


HI  EH 


William  T.  Harmer,  died  .November  b.  1802,  of  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Ferryville,  Kentucky.  October  8, 1802.  Cyrus  B.  Lin- 
go. died  December  24.  180-,  at  New  Albany,  Indiana,  of  typhoid 
fever.  Henry  C.  Bell,  died  June  21,  1*03,  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, of  phthysie.  William  II.  White,  died  Novembers,  1802. 
of  wounds  received  at  Ferryville.  rI  homas  Burns,  died  Novem- 
bers. 18<»2.  at  Louisville.  Kentucky,  of  disease.  Martin  G.  Budd. 
died  April  10,  1805,  of  chronic  diarrlma,  at  Louisville.  Ken 
lucky.  Wilson  Battin.  died  of  measles  at  Lebanon.  Kentucky. 
January  0,  1803.  Nehemiab  fisher,  died  October  10.  1802, of 
wounds  received  at  Ferryville,  Kentucky.  Nicholas  Gregg,  died 
December  12.  1802.  at  Columbia,  Kentucky,  of  disease,  Archie 
Garrett,  died  October  1.  1 804.  at  Nashville.  Tennessee,  of  chronic 
diarrluea.  Robert  Harris,  died  May  0,  180 1,  of  disease,  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee.  William  Knight,  died  April  7,  1 803.  of  ; 
measles,  at  Franklin,  Tennessee.  Broomhall  McKissen.  died 
October  14.  1802.  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  ol  Ferryville. 
Kentucky.  George  Hassle,  died  November  3<h  1802.  of  disease, 
at  Lebanon,  Kentucky.  Win.  Spencer,  died  November  7,  1802. 
at  Lebanon.  Kentucky,  of  disease.  Lucas  Tipton,  died  Decem- 
ber 1 1 1802.  at  Bardstown.  Kentucky,  of  typhoid  fever. 

| 

lust  KAimi.n. 


John  11  Price,  discharged  Jan.  1.  1803.  Jesse  Cordner,  dis- 
charged February  b,  1805:  Clark  Wilkison,  discharged  January 

20.  1802.  Kntield  Winneman.  discharged  rehruary  1.  18i>.». 
Henry  Bright,  discharged  May  20,  1803.  John  M.  Battin.  dis- 
charged January  1.  1803.  James  Creighton,  discharged  May  j. 
1803.  Evan  N.  Chandler,  discharged  January  l.».  18n3.  Ld- 
ward  S Foreman,  discharged  February  2,  1803.  Alexander 
Green,  discharged  December  20,  1802  Samuel  ( . Green,  dis- 
charged March  4. 1803.  Nathan  Humphrey,  discharge.  Novem- 
ber 17  1802.  Caleb  Jones,  discharged  September  1...  1802.  \\ 

T Jones,  discharged  August  0. 1803.  John  A.  Kemp  disc  harged 
Tamiarv  28.  1803.  Benjamin  F.  Leach,  discharged  April  2.., 
1803*  William  II.  Kiraham,  discharged  December  31  lSi,2. 
William  McMannis.  discharged  April  2a  180..  1 homas  J.  I ick- 

erin-'  discharged  January  10.1803.  Jonathan  \\  heeler,  dis- 
charged February  7,  1803.  Abner  Wilkison,  discharged  May 

b,  1805. 

TRANSFERRER. 


[acob  Travis.  Alban  Wilkinson, 
Moore.  John  Bell,  Eli  Garretson. 

('o  E.  was  mustered  out  of  service 
near  Washington,  D.  C. 


R.  N.  J.  Luke.  John  I 
on  the  1st  of  June,  18G5,  , 


CO.  B,  126TH  REGIMENT,  O.  V.  I. 

p.mtain  Win  B.  Kirk  recruited  this  company  from  Flushing. 
St  Clairsvillc,  Barncsville.  and  other  points  in  Belmont  county. 


It  was  mustered  into  service  on  the  4th  of  September 
I he  following  was  the  original  organization  : 

Win.  B.  Kirk.  Captain. 

George  W.  Huge.  1st  Lieutenant. 

Robert  llillis,  2d  Lieutenant 
John  A.  Shatter.  1st  Sergeant. 

Joseph  L.  James.  Sergeant. 

W illiam  B.  Johnson.  Sergeant 
Henry  < 'ceil.  Sergeant. 

Joseph  H.  Falmer.  Seigennt. 

Reuben  McGregor.  Corporal. 

Joseph  II.  Close.  Corporal. 

George  Bowles,  Corporal. 

Isaac  M.  Clevinger,  Corporal. 

Barkley  Cooper,  Corporal. 

Tlios.  L.  Hoge,  Corporal. 

Win.  Copeland.  Corporal. 

Samuel  Bailey.  Corporal, 

George  Clinton.  Musician, 

Andrew  Richards,  Wagoner. 

Privates.— G.  M Bailey,  Warren  Bailey,  Hiram  W.  Ball, 
Robert  Bend urc.  ■Miner  Bethel.  Wm.  Boyd,  Enos  \Y.  Brown 
B.  II.  Bryan.  Philander  Chandler,  Clark  Chandler,  David  A. 
Chandler.  John  Clark.  Win.  W.  Cooper,  John  Crawford.  Sam- 
ue I Criswell.  Solomon  Donner,  William  K.  Dove,  Isaac  Eddy. 
Jonas  Faiieell,  W.  W.  firoves.  John  C.  Howell.  Wm.  P.  Huff- 
man. George  Haines.  Joshua  C.  Howell,  G.  S,  Huston.  Abraham 
Kelly.  Mclanethon  Kevser,  Daniel  Kihler.  Joseph  Knight.  Oli- 
ver 1’.  Knapp.  Wm.  II  l.oy,  Edward  Mathews,  N.  H.  .Majors. 
George  McFarland.  William  Moore.  John  A Morris,  Isaac  X 
Miiimna.  John  \\  . Near.  George  Oharn.  John  H.  Patrick.  Wil- 
liam J.  Patrick,  Jacob  Perkins.  David  Polan,  John  A Folan. 
Nimrod  Pumphrey.  I.eander  J.  Reynolds.  Simeon  L.  Russell, 
Anthony  Romans.  Adam  Seerist.  Chester  K.  Smith,  Daniel  11 
Starkey,  Samuel  Starkey,  Philip  L.  Speck,  Daniel  Thatcher.  * 
1’ieiij.  II.  Yaiitiissen,  George  Vaiifossen.  Washington  Waddell. 
George  Weldon.  James  Winrod,  James  Parks,  John  Scales.  Eli- 
jah Ferguson.  John  W.  Yuiifosr.cn.  Henry  R.  Liipton.  lsaa*- 
liaiues.  Henry  Hissey. 

I'ltoMol  IONS,  CASUALTIES.  ETC. 

Samuel  F>.  Swank,  took  command  of  company.  Dec.  31. 18f>4.  to 
June  25.  I8ti5.  Robert  llilles,  died.  May  13.  1804,  by  reason  ol 
wounds  iviviwd  in  luiltle  ot‘ \Vildorn«‘ss.  May  6.  1^04.  \\ illiam 

B.  Kirk,  discharged.  . I line  25.  1803.  disability.  Joseph  C.  Wat- 
son. discharged.  May  15,  1805.  George  W.  Iloge.  discharged. 
Nov.  18.  1.801.  to  accept  a commission  as  Colonel  of  a new  Reg- 
iment. George  Yanfossen.  promoted  to  sergeant  from  corporal. 
April  1.  1,805.  Isaac  N.  Mitmin  i.  promoted  to  sergeant  from 
corporal.  April  1.  1805.  John  Clark,  promoted  to  corporal. 

April  1.  1*05  Benjamin  Yuntosscn,  promoted  to  corporal. 
April  1.  1*05.  Anthony  Romans,  promoted  to  corporal,  April 
1,  J805.  11.  W.  Ball,  was  exchanged  prisoner  of  war;  capture! 

in  Battle  Monocacy.  July  b,  18(H;  joined  company,  April  23. 
1805.  Daniel  H Starkey,  captured  in  the  battle  ol  the  Wilder 
ness,  Mav  (i.  1*04  ; Exchanged  and  joined  company.  April  L- 
1805.  Samuel  Starkey,  promoted  to  corporal.  April  1.  Dto. 

No  DISCHARGES  GIVEN. 

Barkley  Cooper,  promoted  to  1st  sergeant,  April  ^ 
wounded  and  captured  in  battle  of  Wilderness,  Mat  6.  > • 
Abranam  Kelley.  1st  sergeant  from  Nov.  1,  1862.  to  Apri  • 
1804  : eajitured  in  battle  ot  Wilderness,  May  li.  1804.  pare 
Feb.  28,  1*05.  John  Adams,  (drafted),  wounded  in  battle  nea 
Petersburg,  Ya..  June  22.  1804.  Geo.  M.  Bailey,  was  sick  m 
hospital  at  muster  out.  Oliver  T.  Knapp,  sick  in  liospi  a ■ 
muster  out.  Daniel  Kihler,  exchanged  prisoner  of  "*rj  1 X 
lured  in  battle  of  Wilderness.  May  0,  18t>4;  paroled  1 ' 
1805.  William  Moore,  wounded  and  captured  in  batten 
derness.  May  0.  18154.  George  Osborn,  wounded  in  l«uu 
Monocacy.  July  b.  18(i5. 


die  i*. 


osepli  ( l . James,  killed  in  battle  of  \\  ildcrncss.  - #)  • ^ 
epb  Knight,  killed  in  battle  of  Cedar  C-rock.  n • 
am  Seerist,  killed  in  battle  of  Opeijnan.  Sept.  L,  battle 
i W,  Cooper,  died  Mav  8.  1804,  of  wounds  rcceijta  • R 
Wilderness,  May  0.  1804.  Joshua  C Hownl  • d,t  W 
14,  of  wounds  received.  May  b.  l8t>4.  Maitm. 
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(drafted),  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle  of  Monoeacy,  J uly  9, 
1864.  John  A.  Polan,  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle  of  Wil- 
derness, May  19,  1864.  William  J.  Patrick,  died  April  1,  1864. 
of  wounds  received  in  battle  of  Wilderness,  May  6, 1864.  George 
Weedon,  died  May  19,  1864,  of  wounds  received  in  battle  of  Wil- 
derness, May  1,  1864.  Isaac  11.  Clevenger,  died  Feb.  5,  1863, 
pneumonia,  at  Martinsburg.  Samuel  C.  Bailey,  died  Oct,  6. 

1864,  of  chronic  diarrhea,  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.  Abner  Bethel, 
died  Sept.  11,  1863,  of  fever,  at.  Alexander,  Va.  Clark  Chandler, 
died  Jan.  17,  1863.  of  typhoid  fever,  at  Martinsburg,  Va.  Isaac 
Haines,  missing  in  battle  of  Wilderness,  May  6,  1864.  John  F. 
Linton,  (drafted),  missing  on  march  from  Snickers  Gap,  Va., 
July  21,  1864.  Edward  Matthews,  missing  in  battle  of  Mono- 
cacy,  July  9,  1864. 

IMSCHAKOKO. 

William  E.  Hove,  March  24,  1865;  Henry  If.  Lupton,  March 
27,  1865:  Robort  Bendure,  Jan.  4,  1864:  JamesParks,  March  11, 
1865;  Leander  J.  Reynolds,  Jan.  31,  1865;  William  Boyd,  Aug. 
6,  1863  ; B.  II.  Bryan,  Jan.  7,  1865;  Joseph  11.  Close,  Feb.  23, 
1863;  Henry  Cecil,  Feb.  23,  1863;  John  Crawford,  March  25. 
1863;  Isaac  Eddy,  May  14.  1865:  Abel  Gilbert,  May  27,  1865; 
G.  S.  Huston,  Jan.  1,  1865:  Thomas  L.  Hoge,  Hec.  2,  1862; 
all  the  above  for  disability.  Bemas  Tmes  (drafted),  June  28, 
1864  (war  department) ; John  A.  Morris,  mustered  out,  May  18, 
1865;  George  W.  Price,  May  14,  1865,  for  disability;  John  A. 
Shaffer,  April  29,  1864,  disability ; C.  K.  Smith,  Feb.  9,  1865, 
disability;  John  Souls,  discharged  June  12,  1865,  disability; 
Washington  Waddell,  mustered  out,  May  24,  1865;  James  Win- 
rod,  June,  1865. 

TRAN81’ERKE1>. 

Reuben  J.  McGregor,  William  R.  Johnson,  Bavid  A.  Chandler, 
Joseph  H.  Palmer,  Philip  L.  Speck. 

Company  was  mustered  out  near  Washington,  June  25th, 

1865. 

CO.  D,  129TH  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

This  eompanj’  was  composed  of  men  from  Belmont,  Fairfield, 
Monroe  and  Licking  counties.  It  was  mustered  into  the  1'nitcd 
States  service  at  Camp  Cleveland,  August  10,  1863.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  those  from  Belmont  county  : 

David  J.  Bailey,  captain. 

Thomas  Hanford,  first  sergeant. 

John  G.  Mechem,  sergeant. 

Charles  H.  Damsel,  sergeant. 

Lewis  C.  Mechem,  sergeant. 

Robert  Cro/.ier,  corporal. 

Samuel  B.  Crew,  corporal. 

Adam  Moore,  corporal. 

Joseph  McMullen,  corporal. 

Daniel  Stukoy,  corporal.  . 

PROMOTIONS. 

Bavid  S.  Bailey,  promoted  from  private  to  first  lieutenant, 
July  14,  1863;  to  captain,  July  22,  1863.  John  G.  Mechem, 
promoted  from  private  to  first  lieutenant,  July  22,  1863.  Thos. 
Danford,  appointed  seargeant,  July  23,  1863.  Charles  H.  Dam- 
sel, appointed  sergeant,  J uly  23,  1863.  Lewis  C.  Mechem,  ap- 
pointed sergeant,  July  23,  1863.  Robert  Cro/.ier,  appointed  cor- 
oral,  August  23,  1863.  Samuel  B.  Crew,  appointed  corporal, 
uly  23,  1863,  Adam  Moore,  appointed  corporal,  July  23,  1863. 
Joseph  McMullen,  appointed  corporal,  July  23,  1863.  Daniel 
Stuekoy,  appointed  corporal,  July  23,  1863.  John  V . Fays,  ap- 
pointed corporal,  July  23,  1863. 

Privates — William  Addair,  Washington  Addair,  Benjamin 
F.  Baker,  James  C.  Davenport,  Christopher  Dawson,  Benjamin 
Elliott,  Joseph  Ebright,  John  II.  Ellis,  C.  C.  Grimes,  died  in  U. 

S.  hospital  at  Camp  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  26,  1864 ; John 
Gallagher,  William  Gatteu,  Eli  Hodgin,  Edmund  Hibbard, 
Henry  Huffman,  William  Hannon,  James  \V , llinion.  Levy  W. 
Jones,  Henry  Lisle,  Daniel  Lewis,  Joseph  Martin,  Samuel  Me: 
Hendrey,  Thomas  McCoun,  Lewis  C.  Norris.  James  Porterfield, 
Thomas  C.  Payne,  Reuben  Powell,  Samuel  Roddy,  John  Rush 
Milton  Rooves,  John  S.  Scribner,  A.  B.  Shrimp,  James  W.  Ship- 
man,  Mead  P.  Strahl,  James  T.  Stidd,  Bavid  Stidd,  Charles  Lev- 
el, George  E.  Tallman,  Win.  B.  Wheeler,  Amos  Williams,  John 

T.  Ward,  John  W.  Wright,  William  Wheeler. 

Mustered  out  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  4,  1864. 

27— B.AJ.Cos. 


170TH  REGIMENT  NATIONAL  GUARDS. 

This  regiment  was  recruited  at  Bellaire,  Ohio,  whore  it  was 
organized  May  13  and  14,  1864,  to  servo  one  hundred  days.  It 
was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1864,  and  loft  for  Washington  City  on  the  17th,  but  being  de- 
tained by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  at  Harper  s Ferry,  it  did 
not  reach  its  destination  until  the  22d.  The  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out. September  10.  1864.  The  field  and  staff  officers  of  this 
regiment  were  as  follows  : 

Colonel,  Miles  J.  Saunders. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Arthur  Higgins. 

Major,  Win.  W.  Junkins. 

Assistant  Sergeant,  James  B.  Crawford. 

Adjutant,  Edward  S.  Affleck. 

Quartermaster,  John  Conwell. 

N< >N-<  OM  MISSION KO. 

Sergeant  Major,  George  W.  Baggs. 

Hospital  Steward,  Benjamin  F.  West. 

Commissary  Sergeant,  James  M.  Paul. 

Quartermaster  Sergeant.  John  W.  Cassell. 

COMPANY  A. 

Captain,  William  Robinson. 

First  Lieutenant,  George  Griffin. 

Second  Lieutenant.  Wilber  II.  Tallman. 

Henry  Miller.  Thompson  S.  Woods.  David  Steadman,  Andrew 
Baggs,  Wm.  Hastings,  sergeants. 

Robert  T.  Howell.  Frank  Cross,  Joseph  Boyles,  Wm.  Truman, 
Wesley  Cr.oss,  James  Enlow,  Wm.  S.  Warfield,  Wm.  Church, 
corporals.  Musician.  Zera  Sharp. 

Privates.-  Wm.  Alexander,  W.  W.  Atkinson,  W.  W.  Berry, 
John  C.  Beck,  Alexander  Blazier,  Samuel  Bales,  G.  W.  Bailey,  G. 
W.  Baggs,  (appointed  sergeant  major  and  transferred  to  field  and 
staff)  Wm.  Brooks,  George  Banlord,  James  Coss,  Martin  Coss, 
John  Coss.  Hamilton  Crawford,  Newport  Campbell,  Marion  Clial- 
fant,  James  Duncan,  Wm.  D}  sart,  James  Field,  Isaac  Fitch,  John 
Giflin,  Jesse  E.  Gill,  Alexander  Gill,  James  Goudy,  Henry  Rea- 
son, Levi  Henry,  Isaac  Henry,  John  Ilnley,  James  Haines,  Wm. 
Hukeil.  J.  W.  Hunter,  John  Kinsey,  Isadore  Lilly,  James  Lyle, 
Washington  Lyle,  James  Low,  Edward  McDowell,  (captured  by 
the  enemy  July  24,  1864)  Peach}’  Miller,  Reese  McDonald,  Jas. 
j McDonald,  Jas.  McIntosh.  John  McK night,  Leander  Noelan, 
Armstrong  Neelau.  John  Neiningcr,  Theodore  Porter,  Jerome 
Porter,  Sylvnnnus  Parker,  John  H.  Patterson.  Frederick  Rash- 
er, Charles  M.  Rhodes.  Isaac  Rittenhan,  James  Ryan,  Clement 
Russell,  Sanson  Scott,  Benjamin  F.  Stephen,  John  Shatter,  Sam- 
uel Short,  Silas  Sells,  Henry  Stratton,  Francis  Seals,  Edward 
Trueman,  Benjamin  F.  West,  (appointed  hospital  steward  and 
transferred  to  non-commissioned  staff'),  Ebene/.cr  Woods,  James 
Weir.  Charles  Zane,  John  Watkins. 

COMPANY  B. 

W.  B.  Glasco.  captain. 

Wm.  S.  Fisher,  1st  lieutenant. 

Wm.  Kelloy,  2d  lieutenant. 

Henry  Fisher,  sergeant, 

Lewis  M.  Casman,  sergeant. 

Wm.  F.  Gamble,  sergeant  (captured,  July  18.  1864, 
near  Rocky  Fording,  Va.) 

Joseph  E.  Johnston,  sergeant. 

Robert  M.  Henderson,  sergeant. 

Benjamin  \\  . Harner,  corporal. 

Amos  Spear,  corporal. 

Michael  Fierbaugh,  corporal. 

Cyrus  M.  Barton,  corporal. 

Emanuel  Bell,  corporal. 

William  S,  McKee,  corporal. 

L.  W.  Ilamill,  corporal, 

| John  A.  Denning,  corporal. 

Daniel  Weyandt,  musician. 

Thomas  B.  Stubbins,  musician. 

! Jacob  Warner,  wagoner. 

| Privates— -John  Addleman,  Maurice  Albaugh,  Isaac  Brown, 

B.  h.  Betts,  Nathan  Boyer,  Abraham  Baker,  Jeremiah  Brown, 
(furloughed  May  17  to  May  27,  and  failed  to  report),  Zadec Bliss 
I (mustered  out,  absent— sick),  Henry  F.  Clark,  wounded  in  ac- 
] tion,  July  18,  1864;  J.  C.  Creagor,  furloughed  for  one  hundred 
i days  on  surgeon’s  certificate  ; Joshua  Cox,  Phillip  Cahill,  John 
L.  Caldwell,  Arthur  Conlin,  mustered  out,  wounded  in  action 
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r\K0f>  i1  oi  diu^y,  "\  a.,  July  18,  18ti4:  Stevenson  Creak  inus- 
isVr  °rUti’  w?,nnded  in  act'<>n  near  Rocky  Fording,  Ya.,  July  IS. 
iot)4;  John  ( atnnnna,  died  in  general  hospital,  Annapolis, Md.. 

'or18'4.’  Jla,T'so"  J)oI-0,lK-  mustered  out.  September 
via  i,  1)""lal)-  <ik>,i  general  hospital  at  Frederick. 

Aid  July  2S.  lSu4  : David  M.  Dickson,  Richard  Edwards.  Wm. 
' Edwards,  John  S.  Eagleson,  appointed  acting  adjutant,  Au- 
gust 1 1 18(14:  Richard  E.  Fowler,  Francis  Fowler,  Thomas  E. 
Fowler,  W m.  E.  Fowler,  Ezra  Griffith,  Francis  A.  Grace.  David 
(ireenlis,  John  Gundy.  Daniel  F Houston,  Joseph  N.  Heaston, 
James  A.  Henderson,  George  Harper,  killed  in  action  at  Rocky 
Fording,  1 a.  ,»uly  18,  18(54:  John  G.  Jones.  Founder  Lon#. 
Isaac  it.  Lyons,  Cyrus  MeCurdv.'Allen  Miller.  Andrew  McBeth. 
tieorge  Moore.  Wm.  L.  McMillcn.  John  A.  Myers.  Enoch  Miller. 
Walter  McClintoek.  James  Norman.  Absalom  Price , Israel  L. 
Parsons,  died  at  Fort  Simmons.  June  27.  18(14  : John  Patterson. 
Wm.  Rutter,  wounded  in  action  near  Rocky  Fording,  Ya..  July 
18,  1804;  J.  Ij.  S.  Russell,  Alpha  H.  Sheltz.  John  Sams,  Joshua 
Turner.  \\  m.  Zimmerman.  John  Thrawl.  Daniel  Turner.  John 
Thompson.  Jeremiah  Warner,  Lewis  M.  Willett.  Daniel  Warner 
died  ot  wounds  received  in  action  at  Rocky  Fording,  July  18. 
1864;  John  L.  Webster,  wounded  in  action  July  18;  Harvey 
Waters,  Wm  Walker. 

company  c 


Samuel  Glover,  captain. 

George  C.  Gorden.  first  lieutenant. 

George  W.  Green,  second  lieutenant. 

John  Boger,  sergeant. 

George  Crozier,  sergeant. 

Ferdinand  Dorsey,  sergeant. 

Wm.  Dent,  sergeant. 

William  Beebout,  sergeant. 

Frederick  Boettieher,  corporal. 

Joseph  L Gorden,  corporal. 

W.  H.  Gibson,  corporal. 

Dorsey  Orloff,  corporal. 

Madison  Scott,  corporal. 

Wm.  Trigg,  corporal. 

Daniel  Steiner,  corporal. 

Davis  P.  Woodburn.  corporal. 

John  Wade,  David  C.  Burgumlthal,  musicians. 

Privates. — Samuel  Aberigg,  William  Anthony,  Allred  Bil- 
ker. Daniel  Baker.  John  Boston.  George  Brock,  John  Brown, 
John  Burgy,  Arnold  Burkhart,  Lcander  P.  Barnes.  George  Car- 
penter, Robert  Carpenter,  Andrew  J.  Cline,  Joseph  Cross.  Jo- 
siah  Dillon,  Housen  Dennis,  Lewis  Eggers.  Armor  Itwers.  Sam- 
uel Gorden,  Thomas  Gorden,  Bentley  T.  George.  Noah  J. 
Grimes,  Sylvester  Green.  Michael  Hess.  Isaiah  Helms.  \\  illittm 
Harriett,  Henry  Hoffman.  George  Kelch,  William  Kelch.  Sam- 
uel Kocher,  Gustavus  A.  Korner  ; John  H.  Loudon,  wounded  in 
the  thigh  and  captured  at  Martinshurg.  Ya  . left  in  hospital  at 
Martinsburg  by  the  rebels  . Sylvauus  Lockwood.  Caleb  Morri- 
son, Alonzo  Mead,  Joseph  Moore.  Francis  Miller,  Thomas  L. 
Moore,  John  Mosier.  Henry  Pctzold.  James  L.  l’iggctt.  ( luirles 

L.  Peters.  Marion  Runnels,  Jcttcrsou  Rowlcs.  George  L.  Scott, 
William  Shepherd.  James  R.  Simpson.  P.  Mead  Strald,  Lewis 
Specht,  Joshua  W.  Stackhouse,  Moses  Strieker,  Isaac  Starkey. 
Henry  W'arren,  Milton  Warren,  John  L W idman.  1 homas  W il- 
kinson,  William  Wingrove,  George  W.  Wright;  John  Wright, 
promoted  to  corporal.  June  la,  1864  ; Thomas  Yocum,  Benjamin 
Zercher. 

COMPANY  D. 

Jacob  Cramblet,  captain. 

David  S.  Coultrapo,  first,  lieutenant. 

Benj.  G.  Hamilton,  second  lieutenant. 

Elias  Wr.  Davis,  sergeant. 

W.  H.  H.  Price,  sergeant. 

Citizen  J.  Kennedy,  sergeant. 

Robert  N.Simonton.  sergeant. 

Daniel  Smith,  sergeant. 

\\r.  P.  White,  corjtoral. 

David  VV.  Adams,  corporal. 

Robert  W.  Erwin,  corporal. 

Edward  Caves,  corporal. 

James  Scott,  corporal. 

Andrew  J.  Wagstaff,  corporal. 

Joseph  H.  Law,  corporal. 

Robert  C.  Guthrie,  corporal. 

James  Bliss,  musician. 

Wm.  D.  Lukens,  musician. 

Samuel  Weaver,  wagoner. 


I RiVATEs  — Christopher  Arkle,  Janies  Adams  James  H d 
dure  John  Barr.  Gabriel  J.  Crabtree.  Allred  il  Clark  tv”’ 
< opeland,  John  Wr.  Copeland.  Enoch  C.  Coiielund  I,?I,  > 
land,  Thomas  Cox,  Mathew  S.  Cole,  John  N Crow  I 
( rim.  Joel  Cramblet.  Joseph  Copeland  James  P tv,.’- 
Eslick.  John  B.  Evans.  John  E.  Fowler,^ John G L|m > 
F.  Gallagher.  Jsaiah  Hoagland.  J.  C.  Hurless  I R "v' ua.mutl 
James  F.  House,  W'atson  Hammel  George  W Hm  ' * 'fn'' 
W.  Host.  Thomas  Ilillyer.  Wm.  H llv.w  Henrv  llT™  f 
D.  Horn.  Samuel  Hitchcock,  G.  M.  Hin  AJf  S P \ t* 

John  S.  Moor  James  L.  Merryman,  Fanquikcr  McKea  David 
Mahen  Joseph  D.  Moore  1 homas  McClintoek,  Lafa volte  Mar 
tin.  John  I oulson.  Isaac  Patterson.  John  A Pitts  Win  J if 

J. -.'  «•„,  W,„.  JoraAlhS 

sou.  David  M.  Scott.  John  Spray.  Matthew  W.  SimpL  Z 

K.  Mine  Samuel  Straus.  Jacob  Fnderhill.  Archibald  Underhill 
Samuel  l tterbaek.  Henry  W Wilson.  John  D.  Woods  ff 

V\  hiH».  ’ “ 


COMPANY  E. 


l 

i 


l 


Albert  W.  Lee,  captain. 

Alexander  C.  Patton,  first  lieutenant. 

Mathew  N.  Henderson,  second  lieutenant. 

Marcus  Howell,  sergeant. 

W m.  A.  F rater,  sergeant. 

John  P.  Harvey,  sergeant. 

Davicj  A.  Duff,  sergeant. 

Landon  Grimes,  sergeant. 

Samuel  B.  Ward,  corporal;  promoted  to  sergeant 
May  17,  l8i!4. 

John  M.  Linn,  corporal ; captured  at  Martinsburg 
July  25,  1864, 

Eli  Siebert,  corporal. 

Abram  Loper,  corporal. 

John  E.  Stewart  corporal. 

Robert  W.  Palmer,  corporal. 

Robert  A.  Todd,  corporal. 

John  L.  Grimes,  corporal ; wounded  in  action  July 
18.  1 SC-4. 


Joseph  Linder,  corporal. 

Samuel  Satterthwait,  musician. 

Priv  ates. — Robert  Barnes,  Robert  D.  Bell,  Thomas  Burloff. 
I'homas  Boyd.  Wm.  S.  Barnes.  Francis  Couron,  Boyd  \V.  Dy- 
uirt,  J.  C.  Dutlie,  James  A.  Duff,  Sylvanus  C.  Dysarl,  James  C. 
Dy.-art.  John  L.  Dunbar.  George  Frazier,  J.  D.  Frcad.  James  P. 
F’ergii-s.n.  Wm.  Fresh,  'I'homas  M.  Graham,  Edward  .1. Graham, 
Peter  Graham.  George  Goudy,  David  Gibcny,  Thomas  (iilhan, 
l ,'n as.  T.  Gi ilia n,  W'm.li rimes.  George  W . Hayes,  Alex.  Henry, 
Alexander  Hammond,  promoted  to  corporal.  May  1-,  P<>4; 
Filisha  Hurt',  W illiam  H.  Johnston.  Samuel  Jackson,  William 
King.  Joseph  Lvnn,  Joseph  Lyle.  Charles  Lee.  promoted  to  cor- 
poral July  24.  1864:  Ephraim  Louis,  Jesse  Mitchell,  David  K. 
Met 'ance.  Geo.  Maholin.  Wm.  McNary,  left  sick  in  hospital  at 
Pittsburgh.  Aug.  2<i.  1864.  Isaac  Miliner.  Leandcr  Milbarn. 
Marion  McCallister.  .las.  Moore,  died  at  Annapolis  Junction i. Md.. 
August  8.  1 864.  J as.  (’.  McConnell.  Tims.  McKee,  Calvin  Moore. 
Cal  vin  Patton.  Geo.  W\  Porter.  Geo.  Patterson,  Geo.  W.  I’eretrov. 
Leven  Powell.  Claudius  Ri<  liner.  James  M.  Rogers,  captured 
lulv  24,  at  Winchester;  returned  to  company.  Addison  wm, 
Evan  Stephens,  Nimrod  Stevens,  Samuel  M.  1 hompson,  - 
l ' m hen  how,  captured  at  Winchester,  July  24;  escape ^ ; 

to  ei.mnanv  : Henry  Williamson,  Mordecai,  D.ivul 


COMPANY  P. 


Leonard  Peck,  captain. 
Jas.  IL  Graham,  first 


lieutenant;  died  in  hospital. 


August  11.  1864. 

John  H.  Hammond,  first  lieutenant. 
J.  II.  Lewis,  sergeant. 

Lewis  Wr.  Furbay,  sergeant. 

Isaac  Booth,  sergeant. 

Elisha  Moore,  sergeant. 

Janies  M.  Adams,  sergeant. 

James  W.  Honertb,  corporal. 

Ezra  Thompson,  corporal. 

John  Hanna,  corporal. 

James  Coulter,  corporal. 

John  E.  Dutton,  corpora  . 

John  E.  Keyser,  corporal. 
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George  Holmes,  corporal. 

Edward  Hagan,  corporal. 

Franklin  Anderson,  musician. 

Israel  Waterman,  musician. 

William  Harriman,  wagoner. 

Privates. — Owen  Anderson,  Geo.  Atkinson,  Geo.  Baldwin, 
Abner  B.  Blackburn,  John  Butler,  William  Barkhurst,  Henry 
Brown,  John  B.  Beck,  Isaac  Carter,  Edward  Carter,  Ezra  H. 
Garrick.  John  Clark,  John  Coulter,  William  Custard,  John  Dar- 
mour,  Theodore  Dickerson,  George, Ely,  Isaiah  Fields,  jr.,  Geo. 
Frater,  Benj.  Griffith,  Samuel  Gooding,  Joseph  M.  Hargrave, 
John  B.  Hawthorne,  Joseph  Harrison,  John  Holliday,  Archibald 
Hammond,  Francis  Hawthorne,  Andrew  Jamison,  Jos.  L.  Kerr, 
Bohert  Kerr,  Estep  Lynn,  John  A.  Lemmon,  Win.  Lawrence, 
Sylvanus  J,umb,  Win.  McCombs,  Horner  C.  Moore,  .las.  Mintecr, 
W.  H.  Jr.  Mercer,  died  in  hospital  at  Sandy  Hook,  August  24, 
1864;  Charles  McCombs,  Samuel  McGrew,  Wrn.  Boland,  Jacob 
Peterman,  \\  m.  Perry,  Charles  E.  Speer,  James  Stone,  Silas 
Stevens.  Eli  Shields,  John  Singer,  Bohert  B.  Stevens,  Jas.  Small- 
wood, Joseph  Shepherd,  Bohert  Smallwood,  Joseph  Thompson, 
Michael  K.  Tolan,  John  W,  Townsend.  Samuel  Walker,  Win.  A. 
Wallace,  Abraham  Wilson,  Warren  Worsted,  George  Wilson, 
Sylvanus  White,  William  A.  Watkins,  Bohert  White,  Willing 
Dickson. 

COMPANY  G. 

James,  captain. 

Joseph  J.  Mead,  first  lieutenant. 

John  Smith,  second  lieutenant. 

Bohert  N.  Theaker,  sergeant, 

Luther  Etzler,  sergeant. 

Thomas  C.  Mercer,  sergeant. 

W m.  P.  Henderson,  sergeant. 

Wm.  Henderson,  corporal. 

Beuben  K.  Ashton,  corporal. 

James  A.  Brown,  corporal. 

Thomas  C.  Dugan,  corporal. 

Edward  J.  Upiiegraff,  corporal. 

Ellis  B.  Steele,  corporal. 

Isaiah  Parlett,  corporal. 

Benjamin  White,  corporal. 

Privates — -Jtavid  Ashton,  James  W.  Alexander,  wounded  in 
action  at  Winchester,  July  24  ; William  Allander,  wounded  in 
action  at  Martinsburg,  July  2o  ; Thomas  C.  Brown,  Adoniram 
Barton,  Mathew  Blackford,  William  Brown,  William  Bernhard, 
Benjamin  Brock,  H.  W.  Bigley,  Orlando  C 'ope,  Isaac  G.  Cope, 
Wilson  Cochran,  A.  F.  Clark,  Charles  J.  Dungan.  Thomas  G. 
Dungan,  Abel  Dungan,  W.  D.  Devault,  John  II.  Denham,  Wil- 
liam Davis,  William  Davidson,  wounded  in  action  at  Martins- 
burg, July  25,  Oliver  Embree,  David  Fowler,  Joseph  Fryman, 
John  B.  Gill,  James  Gardner.  Alexander  Henderson,  John  L. 
Henderson,  Perrine  Henderson,  Byron  Hogue,  David  Harriott, 
William  Jones,  Henry  Jones,  Albert  Lawson,  promoted  to  ser- 
geant July  8,  1864,  Theodore  J,ash,  William  II.  Lash.  Elisha  W. 
Dewis,  John  Jjeinmon,  Isaiah  Loper,  Charles  H.  McCall,  Charles 
Mead,  Gilbert  Nee  I an,  Jesse  Nichols,  Mortimore  Nichols,  Elisha 
Oxley,  Charles  W.  Perry,  Thomas  II.  Perry,  died,  Jesse  Pratt, 
Alonzo  Porterfield,  William  Palmer,  Benjamin  Benard,  Samuel 
Boberts,  Harrison  Roberts,  Wesley  A.  Steele,  William  Sloan, 
David  D.  Stillwell,  Nathan  Smith,  Thomas  Seals,  George  Shive- 
ly, Wm.  Tarbert,  Leander  Vickers.  Joel  Walker.  James  Wear, 
wounded  in  action  at  Winchester  July  24,  David  Wells,  Benja- 
min Westlake,  J.  L.  Van  Pelt. 

COMPANY  H. 

Edwin  Regal,  captain. 

John  E.  Cannon,  first  lieutenant. 

Robert  P.  Hanna,  second  lieutenant. 

George  A.  Crew,  first  sergeant. 

George  Jainning.  sergeant. 

Thomas  Dawson,  sergeant. 

James  M.c Watty,  sergeant. 

Daniel  L.  Parish,  sergeant. 

Thomas  A.  Jobes,  corporal. 

William  Peregoy,  corporal. 

William  McCullough,  corporal. 

Thomas  JI.  Baldwin,  corporal. 

Thomas  H.  Culberson,  corporal. 

W.  W.  Mansfield,  corporal. 

John  C.  Dickerson,  corporal. 

John  Wr.  P.  Gallaher,  corporal. 

Geo.  W.  Rife,  musician. 

Jonathan  Copeland,  musician. 

Jonathan  McGuire,  wagoner. 


Privates. — David  R.  Beatty,  John  Beatty,  Anthony  Beck 
David  Boats,  Benjamin  Bogardus,  John  C.  Brown,  Samuel  H 
Brown,  Samuel  Bruner,  John  Caldcrhead,  died  of  typhoid  feve 
at  Camp  Parole,  Annapolis,  Md.,  August  2,  1864,  Moses  W.  Can 
non,  John  W.  Cassell,  John  A.  Chandler,  Silas  Clark,  John  P 
Cramblet,  Robert  I).  Crawford,  John  Crumley,  Samuel  11.  Cul 
bertson,  Homer  Day,  Joshua  Dickerson,  William  J.  Dickerson 
Joseph  Dyson,  George  Fogle,  John  W.  Fogle,  Nathan  Fogle 
Jfaniel  Garvin,  David  Gutshell,  James  F.  Hanna.  Harmon  Har 
ris,  Francis  W.  Hibbard.  John  Hill.  Samuel  Howell,  A.  R.  Ken- 
nedy, J.  C.  Kilgore.  Joseph  V.  Lee.  Lemuel  Luke,  Thomas 
Mansfield,  James  Maxwell,  David  McCall.  William  McCall.  Al- 
exander McConnell,  Barnet  McCoy,  Andrew  McFarland,  Bohert 
McFarland.  William  McLaughlin,  William  McMillan,  W.  V.  Min- 
ted’, John  T.  Morrow,  Cyrus  Paul.  Joshua  Poleu.  James  Poul- 
son,  William  Ron  laud,  Noah  Scott,  Shannon  Leslie.  Jas.  T. 
Shannon.  Milton  Taggart.  William  S.  Tweed,  Benjamin  Van 
Kirk.  William  Welsh,  James  White.  David  J.  Wiggans.  George 
B.  Williams.  James  Wilson,  Robert  Wilson,  Walding  Young, 
William  A.  Pittingcr,  Robert  A.  Hammond,  J.  M.  Lee. 

COMPANY  I 

Nathan  II.  Bowles,  captain. 

Elias  B.  Lowman.  first  lieutenant. 

Daniel  W estlake.  second  lieutenant. 

William  Rankin,  sergeant. 

Samuel  S.  Martin,  sergeant. 

Cyrus  II.  Strahl,  sergeant. 

John  T.  W oilman,  sergeant. 

Jas.  E.  Anderson,  sergeant. 

Nelson  Moid,  corporal  ; captured  at  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.,  July  25;  rejoined  company  Aug.  24. 

James  K.  Crozier.  eorporul. 

Joseph  H.  Ileatherington,  corporal  ; captured  at 
Martinsburg.  Va.,  July  25,  1864. 

C.  W.  Hall,  corporal. 

Leander  Greenlee,  corporal. 

William  McFarland,  corporal;  appointed  sergeant 
Aug.  11,1861. 

John  Dunfee.  corporal. 

James  McGregor,  corporal. 

Privates. — Lafayette  Austin,  Lyeurgns  Austin.  Isaac  Ander- 
son. John  C.  Abel,  Daniel  V Archer,  Frederick  Biekel,  John 
Bair,  Samuel  Boyd,  John  W Cunningham.  Robert  Clark  : died 
at  Division  Hospital,  Sandy  Hook,  Md„  July  27,  1864;  Jacob 
Dunfee,  Alfred  Dean.  James  Davis,  William  Fry,  Charles  A. 
Fuller,  \\  illiam  J.  Forbes.  Joshua  Foster,  \V.  H.  Ferry,  Patrick 
Gibler,  W.  II,  Greenlee,  Frederick  Garlaeh,  Edward  Grubb, 
Melvin  Groff,  William  Hall,  John  E.  Heatlieringlon,  John  Golds- 
worthy. captured  at  Martinsburg,  \V.  Va.,  July  25,  1864;  Sam- 
uel Hines,  Alexander  Hammond,  John  1J.  Henderson,  Stephen 
Hipkins,  Hiram  M.  Ingler,  W.  W.  Jones,  Isaac  A.  Keyser,  Wil- 
liam A.  Keyser,  Jesse  B.  Keyser,  Jacob  T.  Keyser,  Jacob  P. 
Keyser.  George  King.  J.  H.  Long,  A lexander ’ Lyal,  Thomas 
McMahon,  James  McMahon,  Samuel  McMillcn,  Robert  McClel- 
lan, Henry  Murz,  Joseph  C.  Nelson,  John  Nosbit,  A.  R.  Norman 
Abraham  Porter,  W.  S.  Patterson,  John  W.  Patterson,  Harrison 
Richardson,  Samuel  Richardson,  John  T.  Steele,  Abraham 
Spi oh  I.  M.  A.  Starkey,  Jacob  l urubull,  Thomas  Reese,  Harvey 
J.  Tarbet,  William  F.  Tarbet,  Joshua  Vessels.  Joseph  Vessels 
George  W.  Westlake,  Albert  G.  Wineman,  Harrison  Williams' 
W.  C.  Wh  ile,  Samuel  Zimmerman. 


Lewis  Lewton,  captain,  mustered  out  ns  colonel  of 
the  170th  regiment  O.  N.  G„  August  15.  1864. 
William  H.  Oglevie,  first  lieutenant. 

George  W.  Healer,  second  lieutenant. 

James  Gilbert,  sergeant. 

James  M.  Paul,  sergeant. 

William  Philips,  sergeant. 

W.  S.  Grove,  sergeant. 

John  W.  Osborn,  sergeant. 

Robert  Wilkins,  corporal,  promoted  to  sergeant  Juiv 
IS,  1864.  J 

William  S.  Havertield,  corporal. 

M.  K.  Turner,  corporal. 

Samuel  A.  Osborne,  corporal. 

James  JJ.  Havertield,  corporal. 

Morrison  Moorehead,  corporal. 

Thomas  Miller,  corporal. 

John  Stubbins,  musician. 

George  W.  Lewton,  musician, 

Eli  Nicholas,  wagonor. 
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1 ri\ jvtes.— Jesse  Arnold,  dames  A.  Amspoker.  William  B. 
Adams,  Bran  Berry,  Jacob  Brough,  Samuel  Browning,  Clark- 
°vTriStf,!#rl  Beebe,  Joseph  W.  Chaney.  Thompson  Craig, 
V i IQ  tok’  dark,  Abel  Carson,  promoted  to  corporal 

Du,llaP  Dickerson,  B.  Dickerson,  Albert  Dewev, 
\>  llliam  11.  Duffield,  Abraham  Eli,  Samuel  Finnev.  C.  J.  Ferrell, 
Nathan  B.  llaverfield,  Joseph  11.  flavertield,  William  Hender- 
son, Henry  Hagadorn.  Samuel  M.  Hines,  Christian  A Hines 
John  W.  Hines,  Geo.  W.  Howard.  William  T.  Hedge.  Hiram 
-lerriman,  fhonias  Johnston,  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  hospital 
near  Sandy  Hook,  Aid..  August  11.  18(14:  Joseph  R.  Johnston. 
Alexander  B.  Kerr,  discharged  on  account  of  disability  June  22, 
18<)4 ; Samuel  Beeper,  Archibald  Beeper,  died  of  lever  in  Pleas- 
ant \ alley  Hospital,  near  Sandy  Jlook.  Aid..  August  12.  1st >4 ; 
William  Lee.  Adison  Bayport,  W.  C.  Bai/.ure,  Stephen  ii.  Ala- 
gee.  John  A.  McAfee.  Henry  Mattern.  James  IB  Marsh.  John 
McBride.  Henry  MeKee,  Win.  Maggett.  John  B.  Marshall.  Na- 
than H.  Mansfield.  Samuel  B.  McConnell,  John  11.  Nichols,  dis- 
charged for  disability  June  IS.  18(14:  James  A.  l»onn.  John  A 
Penn,  Tlios.  Phillips,  Critthh  Huberts.  Win,  T.  Ramsey.  Tims. 
J.  Ritchey,  R.  Al.  Sheets.  Thomas  ]R  Sclhv.  George  Shivers. 
Samuel  Shivers,  Emanuel  Smith,  promoted  to  corporal  .July  is, 
1864;  Thomas  \\  . Thompson,  Albert  Tipton,  Randolph  Tipton. 
Lafayette  West.  Finney  Buy,  promoted  to  corporal  Julv  18,  ISti  l. 


MlSCERRAXKOrs. 

The  following  is  a list  of  recruits  and  veteran  volunteers  mus- 
tered into  West  Virginia  organizations  and  credited  to  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  since  January  1,  1864  : 

FlkST  W.  VA.  CAVALRY. 

Jesse  Chamberlain,  Calvin  C,  Hasson.  John  C.  Majors,  John 
Cass,  Joseph  P.  Burdett,  Adam  Coss,  William  lloskctt.  Josiah 
Hatcher,  George  W.  Jeffries,  Wm.  J).  AIcKirahan,  James  Mar- 
tin. Jonathan  Milburn,  Curtis  B.  Stedd.  Jacob  Watson,  William 
Gill,  John  Esteji,  Patrick  Alcnehan,  Robert  Armstrong.  W.  11. 
Brown.  Reuben  H.  Riteas,  Aaron  Aloore,  John  N.  Elliott. 

FIRST  INFANTRY. 

William  Humphreyville.  John  Barton. 

FIFTH  CAVALRY. 

William  Fowler.  Stephen  G.  Jones,  William  Clark. 

FIRST  ARTILLERY. 


Erasmus  F.  Baily. 

CO.  C,  116th  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

This  company  was  composed  of  Alonroe  county  men.  with  the 
exception  of  five  from  Belmont  county,  ft  was  mustered  into 
service  under  Capt.  Frederick  H.  Arekenoe  on  the  l'Jth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862.  The  company  was  mustered  out  of  service  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  June  14,  1865.  The  following  named  gentle- 
men were  from  Belmont  county  : 

Abel  C.  Barnes,  wounded  at  Cedar  Crock  ; Franklin  Barnes, 
mustered  out  at  expiration  of  service;  Aliller  Brown,  three 
months’  extra  pay  as  a prisoner  of  war  confined  in  Ribby  prison  : 
Samuel  Dobbins,  three  months'  extra  pay  as  a prisoner  of  war, 
confined  in  Ribby  prison;  Walter  Thcaker  was  appointed  cor 
poral  June  15,  i860. 

CO.  H,  86TH  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

Abraham  Porter  and  Campbell  K.  Smith,  of  Bellaire,  Ohio, 
were  members  of  this  company.  It  was  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  for  six  months  at  Cam])  Cleveland,  ().. 
July  14,  1 Stiff.  Mustered  out  February  10,  1864. 

CO.  K.  78th  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

William  E.  Barnes  enlisted  December  11, 1861.  Mustered  out 
with  company  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  11,  1865. 

COMPANY  C,  60TH  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

Captain  B.  Kyle's  company  was  mustered  into  the  service  at 
Camp  Chase,  April  5.  1864.  Belmont  county  contributed  about 
twenty-five  men  to  this  company,  as  follows: 


TMtOMOTIONS. 

John  IB  Merrill,  promoted  to  sergeant,  June  1 lsev  «, 
Stewart,  promoted  to  corporal,  Novembers.  18ti4.  \)|iv',“ 
Jorbrl.  promoted  to  corporal.  February  1,  1865.  r 

Privates— Oliver <\  Jones,  John  T. Skinner  James  TV  sc 
nor.  George  A Shry.  Joseph  G.  Snade,  Allen  B.  Th!,nw."  U 

I'ISCII  M|i;|-.|)  ox  IUSA hll.lTV. 

i:b  isc 


1 ° | | • "'A +•  1S.M.  James  A.  Barnes.  .Mav  ,3 

Joshua  I*  red.  April  27.  1865.  \Vrn  \\  nnri.  . • 


Jesse  E.  Berry,  killed  in  action  at  Petersburg.  Va  Junof 
V 4 )J,,s,'Ph  Imgli.  killed  on  duty  near  Petersbure \1 
Junc  2s.  ls,;t.  John  1>.  Bryan,  killed' 'in  action 
\a..  Mu\  1-  1^‘B  (baric-  \\  Carter,  died  in  CampCba.se  of 
di-casc.  April  1 0.  I sc  1 John  Al.  Johnson,  died  at  Baltimore 
Id  Mohr, • 8.  1 sc, ].  „<  disease.  Win.  W.  Kyser,  died  Julv « 
181,  t.  Ol  wound-  received  while  in  action  Tillman  Nichols'died 
owoums  received  m a<don  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va..  July  ■>  ism 
Milh.n  R shry.  . Ii.  d October  «i.  18C4.  John  S.  Summers, dS 
Sc],  ember  ls.,R  I homas  Stephenson.  killed  in  action, Oct 
2i.  lsti-R  at  Hati  hcr  s Run.  \ a. 

^Company  mu-tcrcd  out  at  Delaney  House.  !>.  C„  Julv  28 

COMPANY  D.  60TH  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

This  com  pany  was  composed  of  men  from  different  counties io 
the  state.  'I  hose  from  hclniont  county  are  indicated  below.  The 
company  was  organized  by  Captaifl’W.  W.  Robbins  anti  went 
i"t°  ( amp  < base.  April  6, 1864.  1 1 was  mustered  out  at Delanev 

House.  D.  July  28.  ISC, 5. 

ICoMoTIoNS. 

Joseph  E.  Bewis.  sergeant.  Wm.  J.  Parsons, sergeant.  Del.. 
Eckels  Martjiiis.  jiromotcd  to  sergeant,  May  1,  1865.  Corporals 
— Samuel  A\  . Gordon.  HeniyS.  Barnes,  Ellis  Brill. 

Privates. — John  Alwood.  Owen  Delong.  Wm.  S.  Dyer. John 
IB  Ellis.  George  W.  Gebhart,  Calvin  N.  Malone,  Anthony  B. 
Shiinp.  Cornelius  Stidd,  Israel  A.  Thompson,  George  H.  Till- 


ius, HAitoia,. 

John  W.  Hays.  April  17,  1865.  Wm.  H.  Barnes,  February^ 
1S65.  Evan  Dn  kison.  Mav  ID.  1865.  (i.  W.  Hance,  June 

18(!5.  Win.  M.  Naic.  Januarv  17.  1865. 


!>IKI> 


James  A.  Vance,  died  December  3d,  1864,  in  Salisbury,  A.  C. 
in  rebel  prison,  while  a prisoner  of  war.  James  Barnes,  died 
Mav  Id.  1 sC  1.  in  amhiilancc.  caused  bv  a gun  shot  wound  in  hip. 
received  Mav  !>.  l'CBat  Nve  River.  John  W.  Crew,  died  Octo- 
ber 1 (I.  1 SC  B ill  Alexandria.  Va..  of  chronic  diarrhea. 

Gi  illiih,  Mav  12.  1 sC4.  killed  at  Spottsylvaaia.  Va.:  shot  through 
head  in  a charge  against  the  enemy.  John  II.  - ooie. 


1111-I  me  enemy . . .. 

August  2S,  1-64.  in  A ndcrsonville.  Ga..  of  dysentery  wu 
prisoner  of  war.  Charles  O.  Morrow,  died  1 eccm 

in  Salisbury.  N . C..  prison.  Dewitt  Steel.  May  9. 1»». 


I Sli  t 


nil-t,  III  .MIIM'illN  . 1 

1 Fredericksburg.  Va.,  <>l  measles 


t oNi  l.l  IUNIi  REMARKS. 

The  historian,  in  making  out  the  above  Ictor<4  ,.  ro|Un- 
>untv,  lias  endeavored  to  give  as  comp  e e a possible  for 

•er  soldiers  wlm  enlisted  from  s ai <1  wan  y n names  which 
in.  to  do.  I,  may  he  .hat  . hove  yet  remain  ^ „m»i« 

re  omitted,  of  persons  who  enlisted  from  „0t  disclosed  to 

■ . i„  this  and  other  states,  ami  which  weie  noi 


,ints 


tatos.  ami  which  were  tnie„tals. 
e author.  There  were  four  <om|>"  „ot.  on  tile  in  Foil"1; 
mil  the  count  v,  the  rosters  of  " hu  h was  unsuc- 

- An  effort  to  get  them  from  Masbmgton  L - 


st  of  whom  subsei|iiently  le-eu  r wj, 0m  became 
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anw.  '['he  170th  regiment  of  hand  red  day  men  were  all  from 
this  countv,  and  like  those  who  preceded  them,  did  good  service 
and  acquitted  themselves  like  men. 

But,  alas!  many  who  loft  the  county  as  brave  soldiers,  full  of 
hope  and  patriotic  zeal,  never  returned  again.  Some  may  ask 
where  are  they  ? Ah!  their  lives  have  gone  out  on  the  memora- 
ble battle  field's  of  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga, 
Mission  Ridge,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Atlanta.  Nashville,  Cheat 
Mountain,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  McDowell,  Greenbrier, 
Second  Bull  Run,  Little  Rock,  Jonesboro,  Wilderness.  Monocra- 
cy, Spottsylvania.  Cold  Harbor,  and  many  others. 

'Belmont  also  contributed  to  the  long  list  of  starved  soldiers 
of  the  horrible  prisons  of  Andersonville  and  Libby. 

Its  war  record  is  a good  one,  and  is  well  worthy  the  space  it 
occupies  in  this  history. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


m. 


HT  T.  W.  EMERSON. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 


It  is  thought  proper  to  introduce  this  geological  sketch  of 
Belmont  county  by  a brief  outline  of  such  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  geology  as  will  enable  those  who  have  given  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  subject  to  read  the  sketch  with  interest 
and  profit.  Only  such  of  these  principles  will  be  introduced  as 
are  necessary  to  a full  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  those 
in  as  brief  a manner  as  is  consistent  with  clearness,  the  use  of 
scientific  terms  being  avoided  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
without  sacrificing  scientific  accuracy.  Yet,  as  the  work  is  in- 
tended to  bo  useful  rather  than  merely  readablo,  the  use  of 
technical  terms  will,  ot  necessity,  be  resorted  to.  especially  in 
the  general  articles  on  sandstone,  limestone,  and  coal. 

Geology  is  sometimes  poetically  called  ‘ the  story  of  the 
rocks."  It  might  be  more  logically  defined  to  be  the  history  of 
the  earth  as  determined  by  the  rocks.  Imperfect,  as  all  human 
sciences  must  necessarily  be,  it  can  not  properly  be  called  a 
complete  history  of  the  earth  ; but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a clear 
translation  from  the  rocky  records  of  at  least  an  outline  of  the 
world's  history : a chronicle  of  the  perpetual  changes  and  suc- 
cession of  great  events  which  have  wrought  out  of  the  gray 
vague  of  chaos  the  varied  and  beautiful  world  of  to-day.  *lt  is 
a history  without  dates ; written,  not  in  the  mutable  language 
of  human  speech  : not  in  the  perishable  and  infinitely  varied 
characters  which  represent  human  thought;  but  in  the  plain 
picture-language  of  Nature — -a  language  without  idiom  or  in- 
flection, perfect,  simple,  and  universal  ; the  same  in  Europe. 
India,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  True,  geology,  like  other 
sciences,  has  become  more  or  less  involved  in  technicalities  ; 
but  that  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  human  language;  from 
the  inability  ot  the  translators  ot  Nature's  hook  to  express  in 
their  own  dialect  that  which  is  plain  and  simple  in  the  original. 
The  literal  translation  sacrifices  half  its  beauty  for  accuracy: 
the  free  translation  loses  its  accuracy  in  attempting  to  reproduce 
the  beauty.  There  is  but  one  way  to  preserve  both  : that  is  to 
read  the  simple  record  from  the  original.  “To  him  who,  in  the 
love  of  Nature,  holds  communion  with  her  visible  forms."  there 
need  be — there  can  be — no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  “va- 
rious language"  which  she  speaks. 

KINDS  OF  ROCKS. 

The  geologist  is  accustomed  to  regard  the  earth's  crust  as  con- 
sisting of  masses  and  layers  of  rocks  miles  in  thickness,  covered 
generally  with  a thin  robe  of  soil  at  most  a few  inches  deep.  It 
is  his  business  to  divest  each  locality  of  its  thin  garment  of  soil, 
and  to  study  the  solid  structure  beneath.  This  he  cannot  do 
literally  ; but  b\  studying  the  exposures  of  solid  rock  here  and 
there,  and  comparing  and  collating  the  various  results,  he  can 
arrive  at  length  at  a very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  tho  wholo 
structure.  The  nature  and  method  of  formation  of  each  kind  of 
rock  being  known,  we  have  only  to  determine  the  kinds  of  rock 
of  a certain  locality,  and  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  and  we 


are  then  enabled  to  reproduce  the  entire  geological  history  of  the 
locality. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  there  is  no  great  variety 
in  the  kinds  of  rocks  of  Belmont  county.  To  treat  of  the  nu- 
merous kinds  of  minerals  that  may  be  found  among  the  pebbles 
and  river  stones  of  the  Ohio  river  basin,  or  of  other  similar  de- 
posits, would  be  foreign  to  our  subject.  The  framework  of  our 
hills  consists  mostly  of  deposits  of  sand  stone,  lime  stone,  and 
clay  in  their  various  forms,  interlaid  with  scams  of  coal.  Of 
these  four  minerals,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  somewhat 
in  detail.  The  names  and  character  ot  other  minerals  will  bo 
introduced  only  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  these. 

SANDSTONE  AND  CLAY. 

In  our  every  day  experience  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
sand  as  pulverized  sandstone,  but  it  would  be  more  strictly*  cor- 
rect to  regard  sandstone  as  consolidated  sand.  The  sand  we  see 
along  our  roads  has  of  course  been  worn  off  from  the  stones  ol 
the  road-bed  by  travel  and  weather,  and  washed  into  beds  by 
rains.  A bed  of  sand  thus  collected,  mixed  with  quantities  of 
iron  in  small  particles,  would,  if  undisturbed,  solidify  in  the 
course  of  j enrs.  The  iron  would  rust,  and  the  oxide  thus  formed 
would  cement  the  sand  into  solid  rock.  Tho  sands  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  are  often  found  hardened  intostone,  where  lost  anchors, 
cannons  and  other  articles  of  iron  have  lain  for  sevoral  years. 
The  same  result  is  sometimes  produced  where  springs  containing 
some  of  the  forms  of  lime  in  solution  flow  among  sand-beds : 
the  calcareous  matter  acting  as  a cement  to  the  loose  grains  of 
sand.  There  is  considerable  proportion  of  iron  in  the  sand- 
stones of  our  higher  formation.  The  yellow  color  of  the  higher 
soils  and  clays  is  due  mostly  to  the  yellow  oxide  of  iron,  or  rust. 
The  red  color  of  bricks  is  due  to  another  oxide  of  iron,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  iron  which  tho 
clay  contained.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  this  county  to  find  sand- 
stones containing  blue  iron  ore  : but  most  of  tho  iron  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  when  the  air  and  moisture  can  reach  it,  is 
in  the  form  of  yellow  oxide. 

Sandstone,  then,  being  composed  ol  grains  of  sand  cemented  to- 
gether by  forms  of  iron  or  lime,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire 
further  into  the  nature  of  sand  itself.  Pure  sand  is  rarely,  if 
ever  found  in  the  interior.  It  may  be  seen  along  the  seashore 
and  on  the  shores  of  lakes,  where  it  is  washed  clear  of  the  mud 
and  clayey  particles,  which  form  so  large  a part  of  our  interior 
sands.  Pure  sand  is  perfectly  white.  It  is  called  silica,  and 
substances  containing  it  are  said  to  be  s/hc/oa.s.  Silica,  or  pure 
sand,  consists  of  little  irregular-shaped  particles  of  a mineral, 
called  ijiiartz.  Quartz  exists  in  a great  variety  of  forms  : but 
all  tho  different  kinds  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes,  the 
crystallized  and  uncrystallized.  The  uncrystallized  forms  are 
flint,  jasper,  chalcedony,  hornstone  and  sandstone.  In  its  crys- 
tallized form  it  takes  various  names  according  to  its  color.  The 
crystals  are  regular  six-sided  prisms,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 * When 
it  is  free  from  coloring  matter  it  is  transparent  as  the  most  per- 
fect glass  : in  which  case  it  is  called  pellucid,  or  limpid  quartz. 
Some  of  the  pellucid  quartz  found  near  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
are  so  pure  and  hard,  that  they  are  called  “Rocky  Mountain 
diamonds.  The  amethysts  used  for  sets  in  jewelry  are  violet- 
colored  quartz-crystals  : and  tho  agates  so  common  in  jewelry 
stores,  are  half-pellucid  quartz,  with  dark  bands,  or  with  figures 
of  the  appearance  of  moss.  Opal  is  another  form  of  quartz,  usu- 
ally containing  a little  water  in  composition.  Quartz  is  one  of 
the  hardest  ol  all  minerals;  it  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  he 
scratched  bv  the  hardest  steel  point.  It  does  not  melt  in  the 
hottest  tire  : it  will  not  dissolve  in  water;  and  neither  m/ua  forli .«. 

1 muriatic,  or  sulphuric  acid,  produce  any  effect  upon  it.  Yet 
stubborn  and  unrelenting  as  this  mineral  is.  it  may  easily  be 
dissolved  by  pulverizing  it  into  sand  and  heating  it  with  potash, 
lime,  (quicklime),  or  soda  (not  tho  substance  commonly  called 
soda,  but  that  chemically  so  called).  It  is  by  this  process  of 
! heating  quartz,  in  the  form  of  sand,  with  potash,  lime  or  soda 
that  glass  is  made.  ’ 

| So  we  see  that  our  common,  coarse,  and  too  ofton  unvalued 
sandstone  comes  of  a good  family,  and  has  many  eminently 
i respectable  relations.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  show  him 
near  of  kin  to  the  great  family  of  granites,  and  to  many  other 
families  less  useful  but  more  highly  appreciated  than  himself; 
but  want  of  space  forbids. 

There  are  usually  other  elements  besides  quartz  and  and  iron 

in  sandstone..  The  most  conspicuous ofthese  is  mica.  The  little 
glittering  scales  which  school-boys  cal!  “isinglass,"  are  mica  scales 

; illustrations  Geological  I>aay. 
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Like  the  quaitz,  with  which  it  is  associated,  it  has  been  bro- 
,, *"  VP  'l;t0  very  i,mall  fragments,  and  pretty  thoroughly  mixed 
i . '(u-  general  mass.  In  its  native  state,  mica  consists  of 
large  thin  plates  or  scales,  sometimes  as  much  as  a yard  in  di- 
ameter. Specimens  ot  native  mica  may  otten  be  seen  used  as 
windows  in  the  doors  of  parlor  stoves.  ‘ Still  another  substance 
called  wu w i tia  is  usually  present  in  sandstone,  ot  which  it  is 
proper  to  speak  here,  since  it  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  clay 
—a  substance  pretty  generally  known  in  Belmont  county. 
Altunina  in  its  pure  form  is  the  hardest  of  all  minerals,  except 
the  diamond.  The  only  pure  form  are  the  ruby  and  the  sapphire, 
both  of  which  are  well  known  gems  of  great  value.  The  gar- 
net consists  of  alumina  and  silica  colored  with  oxide  of  iron, 
hmery  is  composed  mostly  of  alumina.  Alum  is  another  well 
known  mineral  having  alumina  for  its  base — whence  the  name. 

hen  sulphur  exists  in  connection  with  alumina,  it  sometimes, 
by  a curious  chemical  process,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air.  and 
is  thereby  changed  into  sulphuric  acid:  this  unites  with  the 
alumina,  and  thus  forms  basic  alum,  which  is  chemically  called 
sulphate  of  iilumniii.  These  tacts  may  help  to  explain  the  pres- 
ence of  alum  in  connection  with  sonic  of  our  Belmont  county 
sandstones:  notably,  the  well-known  "Alum  Hocks"  ot  Wayne 
township.  Alumina  is  composed  of  oxygen  united  with  a bril- 
liant white  metal,  called  aluminum,  which  possesses  more  than 
twice  the  strength  of  iron. 

Thus  we  sec  that  clay,  being  a silieate  of  alumina,  also  comes 
of  good  stock,  being  respectably  connected  on  both  sides. 

When  sands  containing  day  consolidate  into  sandstones,  they 
make  what  are  called  flagstones.  A great  deal  of  the  sandstones 
of  the  higher  formation  of  Belmont  county  are  of  this  nature. 
Some  of  these  make  very  beautiful  paving  stones.  Those  quar- 
ried near  Badgersburg.  in  (Joslien  township,  can  scarcely  he  j 
excelled  for  that  purpose. 

I.IMKSTOSK. 

I 

Limestone,  marble  and  chalk  are  but  different  forms  of  the 
same  substance.  Limestone  is  chalk  broken  up  and  redeposited  \ 
by  the  action  ot  water,  and  hardened  by  pressure,  heat,  or  other  , 
agencies.  Marble  is  limestone  with  a crystalline  structure  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  heat.  When  we  speak  of  limestone  in  its  j 
broadest  sense,  therefore,  we  include  all  grades  ot  calcareous 
rocks,  from  the  hardest  marble  of  the  hills  ol  Carrara  to  the  soft 
chalk  we  use  on  our  black-boards  in  school.  Only  the  interme- 
diate form,  or  limestone  proper,  is  found  in  this  county:  and  it 
is  in  reference  to  this  form  alone  that  the  word  will  he  used: 
but  it  may  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  other  forms,  chalk  and  [ 
marble,  in  order  to  explain  'lie  true  nature  of  limestone. 

Limestone  is  often  found  crystallized;  that  is.  turned  to  beau- 
tiful glassy  crystals  having  a cleavage  in  three  directions,  at  j 
such  angles  that  the  substance  always  splits  into  rhomboidal  j 
blocks,  of  the  shape  of  Fig.  2.  These  crystals,  called  in  general 
cah ’ spar.  have  various  specific  names  according  to  their  charac- 
ter. If  the  limestone  contains  certain  impurities  the  etystals 
are  of  a muddy  color,  and  are  called  simply  rhomb  spar,  in  allu- 
sion to  their  shape:  but  this  name  would  apply  equally  well  to 
any  other  variety  of  calc  spar.  Jt  it  is  pure,  the  crystals  are  as 
clear  and  transparent  as  the  most  perfect  glass,  and  are  known 
as  Iceland  spar.  In  this  county,  however,  the  limestones  are 
generally  uncrystnllized.  Occasionally  one  may  be  seen  which, 
when  broken,  shows  small  “ blossoms,”  and  not  unfrequently 
we  find  beautiful  specimens  ot  eale  spar  in  iron  concretions.  But 
no  large  masses  of  glistening  spar  are  found,  such  as  may  be  found 
in  eastern  Indiana  or  northern  Kentucky,  lorexample.  Our  lime- 
stones consist  of  beds  of  gray,  blue,  or  yellow  calcareous  rock,  > 
usually  arranged  in  layers  of  hard  stone  alternating  with 
softer  deposits  of  the  same  substance ; that  is  the  appearance,  j 
at  least,  presented  by  the  outcrops  of  the  Limestone  Series  along  ^ 
our  larger  creeks.  But  the  soft,  earthy  deposits  which  separate 
the  harder  layers  are  produced  by  the  weathering  of  stone  con- 
taining a larger  proportion  of  carbonate  or  sulphate  ot  magnesia. 
This  variety  is  consequently  called  magnesian  limestone  by  chem- 
ists. The  yellow  variety,  of  which  there  are  two  conspicuous 
beds  in  this'  county,  owes  its  peculiar  color  to  the  yellow  oxide 
of  iron.  Those  varieties  with  little  or  no  magnesium  or  silica 
make  excellent  quick  lime,  and  are  valuable  as  a flux  or  slag  in 
iron  smelting.  The  higher  beds  of  our  region  are  used  very 
extensively  tor  both  these  purposes. 

Origin  of  Limestone. — It  is  by  the  study  of  chalk  that  we  are 
enabled  to  go  back  farthest  in  the  history  of  limestone.  A piece 
of  chalk  examined  under  a microscope  will  be  fouhd  to  be  com- 


scribed  as  “animals  that  have  no  organs  of  sense,  and  in 
eral.  not  even  a mouth  to  eat  with.  When  a particle  of  tbe?df 
sired  food  touches  the  body,  and  is  perhaps  held  there  bv  t 
j tower  of  stinging,  that  port  of  the  body  begins  to  be  depress!! 
and  continues  to  sink  inward  until  the  food  is  in  a cavity  ins'd 
made  tor  the  occasion:  then  the  food  is  digested,  and  any  n» 
of  it  not  digested  is  thrown  out  by  restoring  the  body  to  it 
former  state.  — ( 1 bum. ) Some  of  the  shells' of  these  animals 
are  represented  in  Fig.  .'5.  (from  Kncyclopicdin  Britaiinica  V0| 
I X.)  all  highly  magnified.  They  are  so  small  that  they  makes 
fine-grained  rock.  An  ordinary  chalk-mark  destroys  hundred 
perhaps  thousands,  of  these  little  shells.  One  variety  called  the 
ghihigerinn  is  by  far  the  most  common  and  best  known.  The 
scientific  expedition  sent  out  a few  years  ago  by  the  British 
< uivernment.  in  Her  Majesty's  ship  Challenger,  to  study  the 
minute  life  in  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  mado  some  very  in- 
terestiog  discoveries  concerning  the  globigerina.  The  observa- 
tions made  on  the  sea  bottom  by  this’expedition,  together  with 
those  made  by  the  Coast  Survey  ot  our  own  country,  and  oth- 
ers. enable  us  to  say  positively  that  limestone  formation  is  go- 
ing on  to-day  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  deposition  of 
globigerina  shells.  Not  only  that,  hut  we  have  now  positive  in- 
lormation  as  to  the  life  and  habits  of  these  animais.  They  live 
in  the  sea  at  all  depths,  but  chiefly  at  the  surface.  "They  are 
more  abundant  and  of  a larger  size  in  warmer  seas."— (Prof. 
\V  will e Thompson's  Heport  to  the  Hoyal  Society.)  The  shells 
of  the  living  animals  are  clear  and  transparent.'  differing  from 
the  dead  shells  found  at  the  sea-lsiUoin.  much  as  a living  snail- 
shell  (litters  from  a dead  one.  Within  a z.one  exteuding  fifty  or 
sixty  degrees  on  each  -ide  of  the  equator,  the  seas  at  present 
swarm  with  these  little  creatures  ; and  at  the  bottom  is  forming 
abed  of  soft  calcareous  mud,  usually  spoken  ofas  glohigeriw  w:t, 
which  serves  as  a due  by  which  we  may  trace  out  the  whole  his- 
tory ot  limestone.  This  history  may  he  briefly  told:  Chalk  is 
formed  at  the  bottom  ot  the  sea,  of  the  dead  shells  of  globigeriiur 
and  other  lbraminitcrs  : limestone  is  formed  by  a breaking upand 
redepositing  of  Chalk,  together  with  other  shells,  corals,  and 
crinoids.  Says  l’rof.  Huxley:  "A  hundred  years  ago  the  sing- 
ular insight  of  Linnaeus  enabled  him  to  say  that ‘fossils  are  not 
the  children  hut  the  parents  of  rocks,'  and  the  whole  effect  of 
the  discoveries  made  since  his  time  has  been  to  compile  a larger 
and  larger  commentary  upon  this  text.  It  is,  at  present,  a per- 
fectly tenable  hypothesis  that  all  silicious  and  calcareous  rocks 
are  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  derived  from  material  which 
has,  at  one  time  or  other,  formed  part  of  the  organized  frame- 
work of  living  organisms.  Whether  the  same  generalization 
mav  he  extended  to  aluminous  rocks,  depends  upon  the  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  respecting  the  red  clay  areas 
brought  to  light  bv  the  Challenger.  If  we  accept  tho  view 
taken  by  Mr.  Wyvllle  Thompson  ami  his  colleagues— that  the 
red  clav  is  the  re.-bluum  left  after  the  calcareous  matter  of  the 

(ilobn/iriior  ooze  lias  been  dissolved  away— then  clay  is  as  much 
a product  of  life  as  limestone,  and  all  known  derivations  ot  clay 
may  have  lormed  part  ot  animal  bodies.' "—[Popular  Science 

Month! v.  Mav.  lsi.».  . u 

This  is  indeed  a broad  generalization  : but  it  is  warranted  by 
ample  evidence,  which  it  is  not  within  the  province  ol  a skeu 
like  this  to  consider.  It  is  enough  that  our  Belraon  c - 
limestones  contain  sufficient  evidence,  both  in  t eir  arrano ’ j 
and  in  the  fossils  they  contain,  of  their  having : been idepo^ 
in  uniform  lovers  as  sediment  at  the  bottom  o o , ’ . j ^ 
-St  body  of  water.  Hundreds  of  minute  marine  -bells 


mil  v of  gasteropoda  may  he  seen,  eve n w 'p^.^.fl^iortb  of 
ie  limestone  quarried  <>n  the  faint  of  • larger  species, 

t.  Clairsville.  and  used  for  macadamizing-  - X |fmcst0ues: 
>th  of  i/nxteropoils  and  brachngnnls,  aie  onn  which  the micro- 
> say  nothing  ot  the  still  more  nnnutcspeeies 
•ope  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  i ea  • . unniiestion 

As  to  the  silicious  rocks,  including  sam,  at.cum ulating  at 

ole  evidence,  that  materials  for  sue  > roc  tj|0se  materials 

le  bottom  of  the  polar  seas  of  to-  ay,  rpi.ere  is  reason, 
re  the  remains  ot  plant*  and  our  ^ 

so,  both  ill  fact  and  by  analogy.  origin  of  saD<j 

.aterial  is,  .fsmilar  origin;  but  while  I hoofM^  l0  be  estab- 
oneu.nl  limestone  is  considered  by  n ^ i(J  Ilot  satisfac- 
slie.l,  the  origin  of  clay  from  organic 

»rily  proved.  1 1 is  well  known  tbat'f » 

Limestone  Chemically  crcat  heat, 

ieee  ot  pure  limestone  he  huVN  0f  entirely d|ffer.c  bap. 

ords,  burnt,  it  will  become  a hii  «l« ■ what  has  reall ? J 

«.  lb* ch  e 


led  lo  so  change  the  nature 
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simply  this  : The  limostono  has  been  decomposed  into  twosepa-  ! 
rate  elements,  one  of  which,  an  invisible  gas,  has  been  driven  off 
by  the  heat  to  mingle  with  the  atmosphere,  while  the  other, 
a solid  quicklime , remains.  These  two  elements  are  so  impor- 
tant in  geology  that  it  is  necessary  to  speak  ot  each  somewhat 
in  detail.  Carbonic  dioxide,  is  the  name  by  which  the  invisible 
gas  which  is  driven  off  from  burning  lime  is  now  known.  It  is 
the  well-known  gas  formerly  called  by  chemists,  carbonic  acid. 

It  is  composed  of  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  combined  with  one  1 
of  carbon.  In  its  naturul  state  it  is  a colorless  gas,  about  one 
and  a half  times  the  woight  of  air.  Being  thus  heavier  than  the 
atmosphere,  it  does  not  rise  like  the  lighter  gases,  but  socks  tho 
lower  levels;  and  consequently  it  may  be  handled  by  the  expert 
chemist  in  much  the  same  manner  as  water.  Though  perfectly  . 
invisible,  it  may  bo  dipped  or  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  i 
may  bo  bottled  up,  and  may  bo  experimented  with  in  various  | 
ways  which  would  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  lighterguses. 

If  a living  animal,  as  a mouse,  be  placed  in  a vessel  of  pure  car-  , 
lionie  dioxide,  it  will  quickly  become  insensible  and  die.  In 
the  same  way  men  often  lose  their  lives  by  descending  into 
wells  or  caves  where  this  gas,  which  thoy  will  dead  air  or  damp,  > 
has  collected.  It  is  produced  in  large  quantities  by  the  burning 
ot  wood  and  coal,  and  by  the  decaying  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble matter  everywhere  ; consequently  there  is  a greater  or  less 
amount  of  it  in  tho  atmosphere  at  all  times.  It  is  usually  ob- 
tained for  experiments  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid,  or  even  strong  vinegar,  upon  powdered  limestone,  marble, 
chalk,  or  animal  shells.  It  is  obtained  in  this  manner  in  large 
quantities  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  beverage  misnamed 
•‘soda-water.” 

Although  it  is  a gas  under  ordinary  circumstances,  carbonic 
dioxide  may,  like  most  other  gases,  be  reduced  to  a liquid,  and 
even  to  a solid.  An  English  chemist,  Prof.  Faraday,  found  that 
thisgasunder  powerful  pressure  sinks  into  a clear,  limpid  liquid. 
Thilorier,  a French  chemist,  repoated  Faraday’s  experiments 
and  found  that  the  condensed  gas,  subjected  to  a pressure  of  six 
hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  turns  to  beautiful  snowy 
crystals.  It  has  since  been  reduced  to  a clear  crystaline  solid 
like  ice,  by  freezing  the  temperature  required  being  some- 
thing like  one  hundred  degrees  below  zero. 

The  other  element  of  limestone,  quicklime , is  so  well  known 
that  it  needs  little  description.  It  is  composed  of  tho  common 
gas  oxygen  united  with  a metal  called  calcium.  This  metal  is 
never  found  native.  It  is  so  rare  in  its  pure  state  that  few  peo- 
ple ever  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a specimen.  Its  affinity 
for  oxygen  is  so  strong  that  it  has  to  be  kept  in  a carbon  oil  to 
protect  it  from  the  air  and  moisture.  It  is  so  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  so  hard  to  keep  when  obtained,  as  to  render  it  quite  expen- 
sive. In  appearance  it  is  a beautiful  silvery  metal,  so  soft  that 
it  can  easily  be  cut  with  a knife.  When  freshly  cut  it  has  a 
bright  silvery  lustre,  like  a piece  of  lead  ore,  or  the  face  of  a 
piece  of  freshly  cut  lead;  but  its  lustre  begins  to  tarnish  | 
as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  only  nat- 
ural and  permanent  form  in  which  this  metal  exists  is  in  com- 
position with  other  dements  : genoraly  united  with  oxygen  and 
carbonic  dioxide  in  the  form  of  limestone,  or  with  oxygen  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  tho  form  of  phosjihate  of  lime,  the  substance 
of  which  the  bones  of  animals  are  chiefly  composed.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  lime  plays  an  important  part  in  tho  animal 
world  : its  carbonate  forming  the  solid  parts  (shells)  of  tho  lower 
ordor  ot  animals,  and  its  phosphate  forming  the  solid  parts 
(skeletons)  of  the  higher  ordure. 

Hon'  The  Lower  Order*  of  Animals.  Form  Their  Shell*. — To 
make  the  history  of  limestone  complete,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  lower  animals  form  their  shells 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Limestone  (carbonate  of  lime)  cannot  bo 
dissolved  in  water;  but  when  it  takes  on  another  part  of  car- 
bonic dioxide  it  becomes  the  bicarbonate  of  lime,  a substance 
which  cold  water  easily  dissolves.  Water  containing  bicar- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution  is  called  “hard  water" — an  element 
too  well  known,  even  in  our  sandstone  regions,  to  require  any 
description.  When  hard  water  is  heated,  one  equivalent  of  car-  ! 
bonic  dioxide  is  driven  off,  leaving  tho  insoluble  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  settles  to  the  bottom  ot  the  vessel.  As  most  waters  | 
in  t heir  natural  state  contain  more  or  less  carbonic  dioxide  the  wa- 
ters of  those  regions  where  there  are  nothing  but  limestone  forma- 
tions, are  usually  hard.  In  many  regions  there  is  no  other  kind 
than  hard  water — springs,  wells,  creeks,  rivers,  all  heavily  | 
charged  with  bicarbonate  of  lime.  Naturally,  the  tendency  of 
all  culcareous  matter  is  to  exist  in  the  form  of  limestone,  or  of  bi-  t 
carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in  water.  From  this  dissolved  bi- 


carbonate tho  soft-bodied  sea-animals  form  their  shells,  by  tak- 
ing it  into  the  system  and  eliminating  or  throwing  off  tho  su- 
perfluous part  of  carbonic  dioxide. 

Now,  supposing  water  and  carbonic  dioxide  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently plentiful,  there  might  have  been  a time,  before  the  seas 
were  “gathered  together  into  one  place,  when  almost  all  calca- 
reous substances  existed  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  in 
solution.  Such  a period,  we  have  a right  to  boliove,  would  have 
been  a good  time  tor  sea-animalshaving  shells.  That  there  was 
a time  when  such  animals  did  exist,  anil  that  tho  seas  of  tbut 
period  swarmed  with  animal  life  just  such  as  wo  would  expect, 
a glance  at  some  of  the  older  rocks  of  our  globe  is  sufficient  to 
convince  any  unprejudiced  mind.  Some  of  the  older  rock-for- 
mations are  literally  made  up  of  such  shells.  The  rocks  which 
form  the  hills  around  Cincinnati  are  splondid  illustrations 
of  this  point. 

Cement  Limestone. — The  subject  of  cement,  or  hydraulic  lime- 
stone demands  some  attention  here,  since  there  are  important 
beds  of  this  substance  in  Belmont  county.  Some  have  insisted 
that  it  is  carbonate  of  magnesia  which  gives  to  cement  its  peculiar 
properties;  while  others  have  claimed  the  honor  variously  for 
oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese  und  soda.  The  absurdity  of 
some  of  these  v iews  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  best 
cement  rocks  of  Belmont  county  contain  neither  soda  nor 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  only  slight  traces  of  iron.  (See  table  of 
analysis  below).  The  earlier  opinions  upon  tho  subject  were 
mostly  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  the  cement  rock  of  the  Island 
of  Sheppey,  England,  from  which  cement  was  first  made  for  the 
English  market,  by  a Mr.  Parker,  who  patented  it  under  the 
name  of  Roman  Cement."  A table  of  the  analysis  of  this 
rock  is  given  below,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  famous  ce- 
mont  rock  of  Kingston,  N.  V.,  and  analyses  of  some  of  those  of 
Belmont  county.  In  each  case  100  parts  are  supposed  to  be 
taken,  so  that  tho  figures  represent  percentages  of  the  whole 
amount.  No.  1 is  an  analysis,  made  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Wayne,  of 
Cincinnati,  of  rock  from  the  cement  works  ot  Messrs.  T.  C. 
Parker  & Son.,  near  Barnesville.  No.  2 is  from  the  lowest  strat- 
um of  cement  rock  at  Bellairo,  analyzed  by  Prof.  Wormley. 
chemist  of  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CK.MKXT  ROCKS. 
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From  this  tablo  it  is  evident  that  the  adhesive  property  of 
cement  is  duo  to  the  presence  of  either  magnesia,  silica,  or 
alumina.  The  best  opinion  seems  to  bo  that  it  is  due  to  silicate 
of  alumina  iclay),  and  it  is  stated  "as  a general  rule"  that  “lime- 
stone must  contain  from  25  to  .’15  per  cent,  of  clay,  in  ordor  to 
yield  a good,  quick-setting  cement,  though  10  to  12  percent 
will  suffice  to  give  it  hydraulic  properties."  (New  American 
Encyclopaedia.  Art.  “Cement.") 


Few  facts  of  science  are  better  established  than  that  coal  is 
dom-ed  from  vegetation.  -The  vegetable  origin  of  coal,"  says 
Ptof.  Dana,  -is  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt."  When  we  think 
of  tho  nature  of  coal,  of  the  more  probabilities  of  such  a method 
ot  formation,  and  of  the  improbabilities  of  any  other  method 
we  are  led  tc  strongly  suspect  that  coal  must  havo  originated 
from* some  organic  source;  and  wo  would  undoubtedly  accent 
this  as  conclusive,  provided  we  could  conceive  of  such  conditions 
ever  having  existed  as  would  admit  of  our  broad,  continuous 
coal-beds  being  so  formed,  and  reconcile  this  conclusion  with 
t le  fact  of  their  various  depths,  covered  as  they  are  with  thick 
beds  of  solid  rock.  But  when  wo  find  wood  and  coal,  of  nearly 
the  same  composition,  in  all  stages  of  tho  change;  when  wo  find 
trees  turned  to  coal,  having  preserved  their  original  shapes  and 
markings  ; and,  above  all,  when  wo  find  leaves  imbedded  in  the 
coal-bearing  rocks,  showing  their  veins,  and  fruits  showing  their 
attachments,  we  aro  forced  to  conclude  that  Naturo  has  not  loft 
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herself  without  a record.  But  when  we  find  all  the  surrounding 
tacts  pointing  to  the  former  existence  of'  conditions  favorable  to 
such  formation,  what  at  first  seemed  impossible  appears  not  only 
probable,  but  clear,  positive,  and  conclusive. 

To  trace,  then,  the  history  of  coal ; to  show  its  nature  as  al- 
lied to  that  of  wood ; to  show  the  process  by  which  it  is  derived 
from  vegetation  : to  determine  the  kinds  of  trees  and  plants 
from  which  our  coals  have  been  derived,  and  how  they  grew  — 
these  subjects,  with  other  matters  closely  related  to  them,  will 
occupy  this  division  of  our  sketch. 

A otvre  oj  Coal  ax  allied  to  Wood. — It  is  only  through  the  aid 
of  chemistry  that  the  true  character  of  any  substance  can  be  ac- 
curately determined.  We  may  know  tile  properties  of  any 
torin  ot  matter  from  a mere  acquaintance  with  it  in  mass,  but 
the  question,  What  is  it  ? only  chemistry  can  answer.  That 
science  penetrates  to  the  inner  character  of  the  minutest  par- 
ticle of  matter,  tracking  the  secret  of  Nature  hack  to  its  last 
recess,  and  unlooses  the  silver  cord  of  affinities  by  which  she 
binds  her  few  simple  elements  into  the  infinite  variety  of 
strength  and  beauty  around  us.  Through  chemistry  science  un- 
ravels the  finest  texture  of  Itame  Nature's  weaving,  as  well  as 
the  coarsest;  untwists  the  warp  and  woof,  and  reveals  the  sim- 
ple plan  and  plain  materials  with  which  that  cunning  artist 
builds  the  giant  mountain  or  shapes  the  petal  of  a flower. 
Through  chemistry  we  learn  that  out  of  sixty-five  simple  ele- 
ments is  formed  all  this  endless  variety:  the  pebble,  the  plant 
and  the  planet;  the  simple  life-cell  and  the  complex  organism  ; 
the  enduring  mountain  and  the  vanishing  summer-cloud. 
Through  chemistry  we  learn,  also,  the  nature  of  each  of  these 
elements : how,  like  human  beings,  they  manifest  their  affini- 
ties and  change  their  conduct  with  their  company.  Some 
of  these  principles  may  be  gleaned  from  what  has  already 
been  said  of  oxygen,  carbon,  and  others  of  these  simple  ele- 
ments, in  the  articles  on  sandstone  and  limestone.  Of  all 
these  the  most  important  is  the  gas  oxygen.  It  is  the  most 
abundant  element  in  nature.  ‘‘It  is  of  universal  distribution 
through  out  atmosphere,  forming  one-fifth  part  of  the  air  we 
breathe.  The  total  quantity  contained  in  the  atmosphere  has 
been  computed  to  bo  about  1,178, 158,1)00, 000,000  tons,  which,  if 
forming  a separate  layer  of  uniform  density  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  would  be  one  mile  deep.  It  constitutes  eight-ninths  of 
water  by  weight,  besides  being  a constituent  of  nearly  all  the 
rocks  of  the  globe;  and  entering  largely  into  the  organized 
structure  of  plants  and  animals. — (Youmans.)  Carbon,  a solid 
element,  is  perhaps  the  next  most  important  in  this  discussion. 
The  well  known  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  carbonic  diox- 
ide, has  been  spoken  of  at  sufficient  length.  Hydrogen,  a gas  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  is  principally  known  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  of  which  it  constitutes  about  one  ninth  by 
weight.  Iron  and  sulphur  are  sufficiently  well  known.  If  other 
elements  are  required  to  be  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  coal, 
the  connection  will  sufficiently  indicate  their  nature. 

Dry  wood  is  composed  ot  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Lig- 
nite, a substance  which  occupies  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween wood  and  coal,  having  many  of  the  properties  of  each, 
and  the  appearance  of  woody  fiber  in  its  transition  into  coal,  is 
also  composed  of  the  same  elements,  but  having  a larger  propor- 
tion ot  carbon.  Coal  itself  consists  of  the  same  three  elements, 
with  the  proportion  of  carbon  still  increased.  The  following 
table  (Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  VII,  p.  4)  shows  the  consti- 
tution of  these  substances— the  amount  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
in  each  to  the  1 00  parts  ot  carbon,  no  account  bei  ng  taken  of  the  ash. 


Carbon. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Wood 

100 

s:i.07 

1 2. 1 S 

Lignite 

1(H) 

42.42 

8..T7 

Coal  (English) 

loo 

21.23 

<>.  12 

Coal  (American  Anthracite) 

100 

1.74 

4.75 

It  will  be  noticed  from  this  table,  that  a little  more  than  half 
of  wood  is  carbon,  the  proportion  being  100  parts  Of  carbon  to 
95.25  of  both  the  other  elements ; and  that  the  proportion  of 
carbon  increases — or,  rather,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen diminishes— till  in  anthracite  we  find  100  parts  of  car- 
bon to  0.4!)  parts  of  the  othor  two  elements  : that  is  to  say,  in 
anthracite  coal  there  are  more  than  fifteen  times  as  much  car- 
bon as  of  the  other  elements  combined.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  chemical  change  of  wood  to  lignite,  and  thenco  to  coal, 
consists  in  the  loss  ot  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  leaving  a larger 
proportion  of  carbon  in  each  new  substance  than  in  the  one 
from  which  it  is  derived.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  account  for  this 
change. 

If  a piece  of  wood  be  burned  in  the  open  air,  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  united  in  the  form  of  water,  are  driven  off  as  vapor; 


and  the  solid  clement,  carbon,  unites  with  the  oxvm»n«f.i. 
to  form  the  gas  carbonic  dioxide.  If  the  wood  be  left  tad 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a process  of  slow  burninv  u,  ■' 
changes  will  occur.  But  if  the  wood  be  burned  i" 
in  any  other  method  which  will  prevent  the  air  from  Zv' 
it.  there  will  be  an  entirely  different  result  the  oxvw?,'"j 
hydrogen  of  the  wood  will  unite,  as  before,  to  form  wL  i 
water,  but.  as  the  air  is  excluded,  there  is  no  oxygen  to  il 
with  the  carbon,  and  that  substance  is  left  - • - Uule 

light,  porous  charcoal. 


drogen  would  be  driven  off,  leaving  a black-looking  m^L,h 
carbon,  chemically  the  same  us  coal.  Suppose,  next  this  m ' 

tit  liiwniitn  m it’it  *•<  »i  I i.t'i.u  I.  ....  ,-1. .1  <•  i'  .....  ' Uiata 


pure  m the  form  of 

Mippose,  then,  the  slow  burning  ord. 

composition  ot  a large  mass  ol  wood  to  take  place  underwit 
z thHt  bt‘  c;xc;lu,k:d;  mwt  o!  the  oxygen  and  £ 

; mas 

,,0Xt  t 

to  become  covered  over  by  hundreds  of  feet  thickness  of  rod- 
material,  and  to  lay  lor  centuries  under  the  enormous  pressure 
the  vegetable  traces  would  be  pressed  out,  and  the  mass  would 
shrink  into  a compact  bed  of  carbonaceous  mineral— in  other 
words,  coal.  1 1 is  probable,  however,  that  the  chemical  changes 
here  assumed  are  not  quite  those  which  actually  take  place  in 
coal  making.  The  wood  certainly  loses  most  of  its  gaseous  ele 
inents.  but  the  mass  being  covered  and  pormcatod  with  water 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  those  elements  also  turn  to  water.  The 
substances  which  arc  formed  are  carburetted  hydrogen,  a gas  and 
hdamen.  or  mineral  tar.''  This  bitumen  is  composed  of  carbon 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  or  211  of  the  first  to « 
of  the  second  and  Di  of  the  last.  It  is  the  tarry-looking  sub- 
stance  we  otlcn  see  distilling  out  at  the  cracks  of  burning  coals. 
No  one  can  tail  to  have  noticed  the  escaping  of  the  gas  which 
forint*  within  this  bitumen.  This  is  the  carburetted  hydropi 
spoken  of  hIrivc.  ^ It  is  composed,  as  its  name  implies,  ot  carbon 
ami  hydrogen.  That  t his  gas  is  one  of  the  products  of  coal- 
making  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  vast  reservoirs  of  it 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  earth.  The  village  of  Fredonia,  X. 
Y.,  is  lighted  by  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  which  comes 
from  one  ot  these  underground  reservoirs.  They  are  often 
struck  in  boring  oil  wells  and  salt  wells,  and  the  gas  frequently 
rises  in  such  quantities  that  it  is  used  for  driving  the  pumping- 
engines. 

Impurities. — So  far,  we  have  spoken  of  wood  and  coal  as  pure.  Jn 
fact  neither  is  ever  tree  from  other  substances  than  those  spoken  of, 
as  is  shown  by  the  ash  left  alter  burning.  The  ash  of  wood 
consists  of  silica  and  potash.  The  potash  dissolves  in  the  pro- 
cess ol  coal-making,  but  the  silica  appears  in  the  ash  of  coal. 
If  there  are  no  other  impurities  than  tills,  the  ash  of  coal  is  tine 
and  white:  but  there  are  almost  always  more  or  less  slate  and 
iron  pyrites.  .Most  coal  beds  have  thin  slate  partings  between 
the  layers  of  coal.  The  slate  composing  these  partings, consist- 
ingot  silica  and  alumina,  colored  by  bitumen,  are  usually  broken 
up  and  mingled  with  the  coal,  and  consequently  appear  in  the 
ash,  whitened  by  the  burning  out  of  the  bitumen.  But  the  moat 
troublesome  of  the  impurities  in  eoal  in  iron  pyrites.  This  is  the 
hard  substance  which  stiikes  fire  from  the  miners  picks  *o 
emits  a sulphury  smell.  When  heated  it  sometimes  bursts wi 
a loud  noise,  and  pieces  fly  in  all  directions.  Its  color,  copper- 
isli  to  golden,  has  given  it,  in  some  localities,  tbe  absurd  nsme 
of  “copperas;"  in  other  localities  it  is  less  absurdly  ea  e 
irold.’  Chemically  it  is  called  sulphur**  of  iron , to  n.d.catetb* 
J - ■ ■ \Ve  have  seen  tbst  most 

When  we  consider  with 
’ 1 mal- 


it  is  composed  of  sulphur  and  iron 
geological  formations  contain  iron. 

this  the  fact  that  traces  of  sulphur  occur  in  all  _ d 

ter,  the  presence  of  iron  pyrites  m c?a1,’8  ® . |„g  ;ftP driven 
When  coal  containing  pyrites  is  burned  the  “rPj“  ken;- 
off,  leaving  tbe  iron  in  the  form  ot  -cinders  or 

, the  formation  of  am- 


KIXDSOK  1’I.ANTS  WHICH  HAVK  ENTERED  INTO 


Enough  is  known  of  the  vegetation 
have  been  formed  to  enable  us  to  say  th»  T order  0f  plants 
land  and  fresh  water  species.  “'^Vlied  to  tbe  pine  tnbe 

in  the  coal  flora  were  cone-boaring  trees^  ^|nn(?  to  the  diT1' 


in  the  coal  flora  were  cono  wao.^y  — , belong  to  toe 
of  O.o  present  Jay.  Strictly  “*,1?  there  «■» 

sion  ot  flowering  plants.  Ot  the 

three  classes.  Lycopods,  hguise ta' unLine  family,  tbe 
Lucopods.—Ot  the  Lyeopods,  oi  \ from  two  b a 

important  form  i»  called  k £Tu»k.  rf  »» “£ 

words,  meaning  “scale-tree,  bcc“l  j arranged  in  * lhe 

are  found  with  the  bark,  tur"“f fa  leaf  showing 
Each  scale  represents  the  attach™  ttfunk  These  trees^^ 
leaves  were  attached  directW  < / ^ or  more, an  xcept 

times  ran  up  to  tbe  height  of  •^Kpiaeor 
with  long  slender  leaves,  like  those  ot  ” 
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that  they  wero  often  moro  than  a foot  long.  Fig.  4 represents 
the  extremity  of  a branch  of  Lepidodcndron.  These  trees  are 
known  only  through  the  remains  lound  in  coal-bearing  rocks. 
Fig.  5,  taken  from  Prof.  Lesqnoreux's  new  Coal  Flora  Atlas  (plate 
LX  11 1)  represents  a now  species  named  and  described  by  the 
author  of  that  important  contribution  to  science.  It  is  called 
Lepidodemlron.  saitatum,*  from  its  shield-slmpod  scales,  the  lat- 
ter. or  specific  name,  being  a Latin  word  signifying  “armed  with 
a shield.”  Specimens  of  Lepidodcndron  have  been  found  in  the 
rocks  of  Belmont  county;  but  none  so  well  preserved  as  that 
given. 

Another  curious  tribe  of  theLyeopods  is  called  Sigillaria,  from 
a Latin  word  meaning  “seal,"  on  account  of  the  leal-sears  on  the 
trunk,  which  resemble  impressions  made  by  a seal.  Like  the 
Lopidodendrons,  these  trees  arc  known  only  through  tkoir  fossil 
remains  found  in  the  coal-bearing  strata.  They  grew  up  as 
single  trunks  without  leaves  or  branches,  to  the  height  of  thir- 
ty or  forty,  and  often  as  much  as  sixty  feet.  In  Fig.  17  the  treo 
in  the  contrc,  with  a tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top,  represents  a Si- 
cilian a.  Fig.  6 is  from  a specimen  found  in  Wheeling  township, 
of  this  county,  in  a slate  formation  lying  just  below  tho  Pitts- 
burgh coal.  This  species  is  quite  common,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  the  Old  World,  it  was  first  described  by  the  great 
French  naturalist,  Brongniart,  in  tho  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  The  specimen  represented  by  b ig.  6 shows  portions 
of  tho  bark,  turned  to  coal,  still  adhoring  to  the  trunk. 

Another  common  form  of  coal-plant  is  the  Stigmaria,  a speci- 
men of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  7,  taken  from  Lesquereux  s 
Coal  Flora  Atlas,  (Plate  LXXIV).  Tho  name  Stigmaria  is  from 
the  Latin  stigma,  a dot,  and  was  given  to  these  plants  on  account 
of  tho  dotted  appearance  of  the  stems.  Those  may  have  been,  as 
some  regard  them,  tho  roots  of  Sigillariae ; but  Prof.  Lesquereux, 
who  is  our  best  authority  on  the  subject  of  coal-plants,  main- 
tains that  thoy  are  sometimes  stems,  and  not  roots. 

Equiseta — The  most  common  form  of  the  Equiseta,  or  “horse- 
tail” family,  is  tho  tribe  known  as  Catamites  (Greek  Kalamos,  a 
reed).  “Tho  stems  wero  fluted,  hollow,  and  jointed,  with  leaves 
in  whorls,  growing  from  the  joints." — (Andrews.)  They  often 
grow  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  wore  sometimes  as  much 
as  a foot  in  diameter.  Calamites  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
some  of  the  shales  over  our  coals,  and  tho  impressions  of  tho 
stems  are  sometimes  preserved  in  sandstones  of  fine  texture. 
Some  well  defined  stems  of  these  plants  have  been  found  by  Mr. 
Oliver  Dowdell,  of  Goshen  township,  in  a sandstone  formation 
lying  fifteen  or  twonty  feet  above  the  Badgersburg  flagstone  hor- 
izon. Fig.  8 represents  a specimen  of  calamite ; and  Figs  9 and 
14  represent  other  equiseta  formed  in  the  rocks  of  Belmont  county. 
The  specimen  represented  in  Fig.  9,  with  fruit  attached, 
takon  from  Lesqnoreux’s  Coal  Flora  Atlas,  was  found  in  Wheel- 
ing township,  in  tho  slate  formation  before  mentioned.  Fig.  10 
(Lesqx.,  C.  F.  Atlas,  Plate  III.)  is  from  a specimen  found  in 
Colorain  township  in  tho  same  formation. 

Ferns — Tho  last  family  of coal  plants  is  tho  Ferns — a family  with 
which  all  are  more  or  less  familiar  through  our  modern  varie- 
ties. Tho  modoru  species,  howover,  differ  very  greatly  from 
those  of  the  coal  age.  Some  of  tho  ferns  which  grew  in  the 
coal  forests  wero  tree  lerns,  but  most  of  them  were  herbaceous. 
Some  fronds  (leaves)  of  these  were  six  to  eight  feet  in  length. 
A great  many  specimens  of  fossil  ferns  havo  been  found  in  Bel- 
mont county,  representing  thirty  or  more  different  species. 
Only  a few  of  these  can  be  noticed  here.  Fig.  4 represents  a 
now  species  discovered  in  Wheeling  township.  This  species  was 
named  by  Prof.  Lesquereux,  and  is  described  by  him  in  his 
Coal  Flora  of  the  United  States,  and  figured  in  the  Coal  Flora 
Atlas — both  of  which  works  are  published  as  parts  of  the  Report 
of  tho  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania.  Fig.  ^rep- 
resents a specimen  found  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  about  half 
a mile  from  St.  Clairsvillo,  in  a soapstone  formation  lying  a few 
feet  below  Coal  No.  12.  This  is  a very  common  species,  how- 
ever, and  may  be  found  in  almost  all  our  coal-bearing  forma- 
tions. It  was  discovered  by  Lesquereux  and  described  by  him 
in  tho  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois.  Fossil  remains  of  fruits 
which  grew  on  tho  trees  of  the  coal  forest  arc  often  found. 


°Tl»e  confimion  iiu  ident  to  the  use  of  1«h*w  and  inaccurate  “common  names”  would,  of 
itself,  I*j  si  Millie -urnt  excuse  for  the*  introduction  of  the  scientific  mimes  of  tho  species  here 
described.  Hut,  fortunately  for  science,  these  plants  have  no  ••common  names,”  so  that  wc 
must  (Till  them  by  their  technical  names,  or  not  at  all.  These  names,  it  is  hoped,  will  nut 
teud  to  confuse.  The  name  is  usually  either  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the  plaut,  or  is  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  the  discoverer.  The  “Lx.,”  or  is  fur  Lesipicreux,  the 

naturalist  who  first  named  and  dcscrlUnl  the  speeies.  In  like  manner,  ••Brgt.,”  or  “Bt  ,”  is 
a contraction  for  Brongniart,  the  name  of  an  emiueut  French  naturalist ; “sScloth,*’  for 
Mclilutlieitiij  “Nwby.,”  for  Newberry  ; “(ierm.,”  for  (Jeriuar. 

J8  -B.&  J.  Cos. 


Fig.  13  (Andrews)  represents  a species  first  d°scr»bod  hj  l)u 
Newberry,  of  which  specimens  have  been  found  in 
county.  It  is  not  known  certainly  on ^ S 
grew;  but  they  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  t or, la  tr^ 

allied  to  the  conifers  or  cone-bearers.”  The  rocks  o‘.  on 
county  are  peculiarly  rich  in  fossil  plants.  In  tho  e oUof 
and  beneath  tho  various  coal-seams,  and  in  other  foi  ' 'f 
texture  sufficiently  fine  to  preserve  the  impressions,  there  a 
doubtless  hundreds  of  species.  But  these  formations  ha\e  not 
as  yet  been  well  studied.  The  work  in  this  lino  the  results  ol 
which  are  here  outlined,  is  tho  mere  pastime  of  a period  less 
than  two  years.  Excopt  a few  scattering  investigations  in  the 
horizons  o'f  Coals  No.  12  and  No.  13,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
develop  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  of  Belmont 
county  ; and  the  species  of  our  Lower  Measures  so  far  identified 
are  known  through  specimens  obtained  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Close,  o 
St.  Clairsville,  and  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  from  excavations 
made  along  the  line  of  the  C..  T.  V\  & W.  Railroad. 

The  Coal  Basin.— It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  (rig-  la)  that 
there  are  four  principal  coal  fields  in  the  I nited  States  ; and  that 
the  one  to  which  our  eastern  Ohio  coal  district  belongs,  is  a long, 
narrow,  irregular  strip,  extending  from  tho  northern  boundaij 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  a southwesterly  direction,  to  near  central 
Alabama,  covering  considerable  tracts  in  southwestern  lonnsvl- 
vania  and  southeastern  Ohio,  with  a largo  portion  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  parts  of  Kentucy,  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  I ins 
great  coal  field,  it  will  bo  observed,  trends  southwest,  almost  par- 
allel with  the  Atlantic  coast  and  with  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, which  form  its  eastern  boundary.  It  is  separated  from  tho 
coal  fields  of  the  west  by  an  upheaval  of  the  underlying  strata, 
forming  an  arch,  or  anticlinal,  as  it  is  called,  trending  in  the 
same  direction — a littlo  cast  of  north — from  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Tennessee,  through  Nashville  and  Cincinnati,  to  Lake 
Erie.  This  is  eallod  by  our  state  geologists  the  Cincinnati 
Arch.  East  of  this  Arch  the  strata  dip  generally  in  a line  per- 
pendicular to  it;  so  that,  the  surface  being  assumed  to  be  gen- 
erally level,  the  various  formations  from  tho  highest  strata  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  tho  state  to  the  lowest  seen  on  the  summit 
of  the  Arch,  will  in  turn  become  tho  surface  rock.  Fig.  Ill  rep- 
resents a section  of  tho  strata  from  Beilairo  to  Cincinnati,  show- 
ing the  dip  of  the  strata,  and  how  the  different  formations  be- 
came in  turn  tho  surface  rocks. 

Until  recently  it  was  supposed  that  all  tho  great  coal  fields 
wore  formed  together,  and  consequently  that  the  basin  in  which 
tho  coal  forests  grew,  extended  almost  over  the  entire  continent, 
from  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  near  the  present  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Blue  Ridgo  Mountains 
which  existed  at  that  time,  to  tho  district  where  the  Rocky 
Mountains  now  stand — that  district,  us  it  is  well  known,  being 
then  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  seems,  howover,  from  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  eminent  geologists  of  our  State  Geological 
Corps,  that  the  coal  field  of  which  our  Ohio  district  is  a part,  was 
formed  independently  of  the  rest,  and  has  never,  at  any  time, 
been  connected  with  tho  coal  fields  of  the  west.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  tho  Cincinnati  Arch  is  older  than  the  coal-bear- 
ing formations.  The  Allegheny  mountains  did  not  oxist  when 
the  coal  measures  wero  formod.  This  is  shown  by  tho  fact  that 
the  upheaval  of  these  mountains  bent  and  cracked  the  strata  of 
the  coal  measures,  and  carried  them  out  of  their  original  hori- 
zontal position.  Of  course  tho  trough  in  which  tho  Ohio  river 
now  flows  did  not  exist  in  the  coal-forming  period,  as  the  center 
of  depression  of  the  coal  basin,  is  known  to  have  been  further 
east  in  the  Appalachian  region,  at  least  during  the  early  part  of 
the  coal-forming  period.  Within  this  long,  narrow  basin,  then, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  on  tho 
other  by  the  Cincinnati  Arch,  and  deepest  in  the  Appalachian 
region,  grew  the  coal  forests.  In  order  to  understand  the  state 
of  affairs  which  then  oxisted,  wo  must  get  rid  of  our  ideas  of 
things  as  they  now  exist  over  tho  same  districts.  We  must  not 
think  for  a moment  of  a country  of  hills  and  hollows,  threaded 
by  rivers,  crooks  and  brooks;  but  must  picture  to  ourselves  a 
vast  plain  stretching  over  tho  bottom  of  this  basin,  varied  by 
gentle  undulations,  which  raised  portions  of  it  above  the  level  of 
tbo  lakes,  lagoons  and  marshes  which  covered  a large  proportion 
of  the  area.  On  tho  dry  lands  grew  the  Conifers  and  Lcpido- 
dendrids,  while  the  Sigillarias  probably  grow  in  the  marshes,  as 
did  the  Ferns  and  Equiseta  Ceutipedes;  land  snails,  spiders 
scorpions,  May  flies,  cockroaches  and  crickets,  lived  on  the  land; 
and  fresh  water  mollusks  crawled  among  tho  Equisota  of  tho 
marshes.  Along  tho  brink  of  tho  waters  wero  reptiles  of  the 
amphibian  nature;  in  tho  lagoons  sported  swimming  reptiles; 
while  in  the  deepor  lakes  swam  shark-like  fishes.  A still,  warm, 
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moist,  impure  atmosphere,  hovered  over  the  plain.  Not  a flow- 
er blossomed,  not  a bird  sang,  in  all  this  wide  horizon  of  soli- 
tude; hut  a dull,  monotonous  stillness  instead,  broken  only  by 
the  croaking  of  batrachians,  the  hum  of  insects,  or  the  bubbling 
of  gases  exuding  from  the  marshes.  Fig.  17  (from  liana)  rep- 
resents an  ideal  carboniferous  landscape. 

Thus,  during  the  long,  dreamy  ages  existed  the  desolate  plain. 
Trees  and  herbs  grew  up.  fulfilled  their  years,  and  added  their 
remains  to  the  accumulating  mass  of  vegetable  debris  Crawl- 
ing centuries  passed  away,  and  the  mighty  mass  grew  more 
solid  and  deeper.  Bui  no  phase  of  Nature  can  endure  forever ; 
and  even  this  long,  listless  scene  closed  at  last.  The  unstable 
surface  sunk  down,  till  at  length  the  waters  triumphed  and 
covered  the  whole  plain.  Then  began  the  formation  of  beds  of 
sediment  over  the  buried  mass  of  vegetation.  Now  currents 
sweep  from  one  direction,  bearing  particles  of  calcareous  matter, 
washed  from  some  old  silurian  or  Devonian  continent,  which, 
deposited  in  layers  at  the  bottom,  are  to  harden  into  a bed  ot 
limestone.  Again  it  changes  its  direction,  and  bears  grains  of 
sand,  washed  and  silted,  perhaps,  from  the  disintegrated  parti- 
cles of  some  old  granite  hills.  Again  the  water  was  parted  by 
the  rising  surface,  and  a new  forest  grew,  followed  in  turn  by 
another  subsidence,  and  new  deposits  of  rock-materials.  '1  bus 
the  process  went  on,  in  an  endless  cycle  ot  change,  repealing 
itself  for  each  successive  coal  formation. 

This  is  no  mere  ideal  picture.  True,  no  eye  ot  man  was 
present  to  look  upon  that  dreary  landscape:  but  Nature,  here  as 
elsewhere,  has  not  left  herself  without  witnesses.  The  coals,  the 
rocks,  the  fossils,  all  bear  undoubted  testimony  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a condition  of  affairs. 


THE  EARTH’S  CRI  ST. 


That  the  earth  consists  of  a mass  of  intensely- healed  fluid  or 
molten  rock-material,  surrounded  by  a crust  of  solid  rocks,  is  a 
proposition  which  cannot  be  doubted,  or  at  least  is  not  doubted 
bv  any  who  have  qualified  themselves  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  It  is  the  crust  of  solid  rocks  with  which  geology 
has  most  particularly  to  deal.  There  arc  so  many  kinds  of 
minerals  entering  into  the  structure  of  Ibis  crust  that  a list  of 
them  would  bewilder  any  one  who  is  not  a professional  mi  neral- 
ogist, But  all  these  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes:  First,  a 
layer  ot  crystalline  rocks  encircling  the  globe  of  molten  matter, 
consisting  of  granites,  porphyries  and  others  ot  like  nature  : 
and,  second,  a sphere  of  rocks  arranged  in  layers  or  strata,  con- 
sisting ot  sandstones  and  limestones  in  their  various  forms, 
overlying  the  crystalline  rocks,  and  forming  the  surface  of  a 
large" portion  of  the  earth.  The  first  class  is  called  Acute  rocks; 
the  second  Stratified  or  Sedimentary  rocks:  the  first  term  having 
reference  to  their  arrangement  in  strata  or  layers ; the  second 
signifying  that  these  layers  were  Ibrmcd  of  materials  deposited 
as  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  bodies  ot  water.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  thickness  of  the  azoic  beds  underlying 
the  sedimentary  rocks  of  Ohio;  but  the  sedimentary  rocks 
themselves  have  been  studied  so  caretully  by  our  Slate  (icologi- 
eal  Corps  that  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  idea  ot 
their  depth  and  arrangement.  The}-  are  divided  into  three 
classes;  1.  The  Silurian , consisting  ot  vast  beds  of  sandstone 
and  limestone,  containing  fossil  remains  of  animals  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  lying  upon  the  azoic  rocks;  2.  The  Devonian,  con- 
sisting of  layers  lying  upon  the  silurian,  and  differing  from  them 
mainly  in  the  kinds  of  tossil  remains  which  they  contain,  fishes 
being  the  characteristic  fossil;  and,  .!.  The  Carlmnitennis.  or 
coal-bearing  strata,  overlying  the  Devonian,  characterized 
mainly  by  tossil  plants.  The  relations  of  these  rocks  in  Ohio 
are  shown  by  Fig.  16.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  surface  for- 
mations of  Belmont  county’  belong  to  the  carboniferous.  An 
approximate  section  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  Ohio  is  given 
in  Fig,  18.  The  lower  part  of  this  section  is  from  the  notes  of 
an  artesian  well  sunk  at  Columbus  to  the  depth  of  177b  feet.  At 
this  depth  the  bottom  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  was  not  reached  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  greater  depth  would  have 
been  required  to  roach  the  azoic  beds.  The  upper  part  ot  the 
section  was  completed  by  adding  to  the  notes  ot  the  well  the 
thickness  of  the  various  deposits,  as  estimated  by’  the  state  geol- 
ogists. The  complete  section  as  platted  in  the  figure  is  as  fol- 
lows ; 


I.  Carboniferous. 

1.  Coal  Measures. 


f Upper  Barren  Measures 300  leet 

| Uppei  Coal  Measures 430  -‘ 

Lower  Barren  Measures 352  “ 

Lower  Coal  Measures 505  “ 


2.  Lower  f arbonif-  \ <’arboniferous  Conglomerate..  ggfeet 

° ’ ( Waverly  Sandstone | 4'J(  , 

t Huron  Shale 

II.  Devonian.  * Corniferous  Lime-tone 13x  - 

( < >risknny  Sandstone 2 • 

III.  Silurian.  - V 1'1>L  1 648  •• 

( Lower 1849  8 

Total 50671m. 

Here  then  is  a section  of  sedimentary  rocks  nearly  & mile  ic 
thickness.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  depth  of 
the  sedimentary  rocks,  from  the  top  of  one  of  our  Belmont  conn, 
tv  hills  to  the  azoic  beds  beneath,  is  considerably  greater  than 
this  estimate.  In  the  first  place,  only  the  lowest  possible  esti- 
mates are  given  ; in  the  second  place,  the  section  does  not  pre- 
tend to  reach  the  bottom  ; and,  lastly,  there  are  very  stronsr 
reasons  tin-  believing  that  all  these  formations  are  thicker  here 
than  farther  west  where  the  figures  given  were  obtained,  since 
the  same  deposits  are  known  to  reach  the  enormous  thickness  of 
seven  miles  in  the  Appalachian  region  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
thin  out  gradually  towards  the  west  ; consequently,  in  this  re- 
gion, lying  nearly  mid- way  between  the  points  where  these  rocks 
have  been  definitely  studied,  they  would  be  expected  to  have  an 
intermediate  thickness.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  sedimentary  rocks  of  Belmont  county  would  aggregate  much 
more  nearly  three  miles  than  one.  But  this  is  more  of  a sur- 
mise than  an  estimate,  since  there  is  no  basis  upon  which  an  es- 
timate can  be  made,  except  that  given. 

The  ('mil  Mea.inn  .i  — 1 1 will  be  noticed  from  the  section  (Fit;. 
IS)  that  the  carboniferous  formation  is  divided  into  twogronps. 
the  lower  carboniferous  and  the  coal  measures.  The  lower  car 
boniterous  rocks,  as  is  determined  by  the  fossils  which  they  con- 
tain, belong  to  the  same  geological  age  as  the  coal  measures; 
but  unlike  the  latter,  they  contain  no  coal-seams.  The  coal 
measures  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  true  carboniferous,  or  coal- 
bearing formations.  These  are  the  rocks  which  it  is  important 
to  study  minutely  in  order  to  understand  the  geology  of  this  re- 
gion. 

By  relerenee  to  the  section  (Fig.  IS)  it  will  l>e  observed  that, 
lying  immediately  upon  the  rocks  of  the  lower  carboniferous, 
there  is  a group  of  strata  alwHt  560  feet  in  thickness,  containing 
seven  persistent  seams  ot  coal,  besides  two  or  three  seams  which 
do  not  cover  the  whole  area  of  coal  field.  This  group  is  called 
the  lower  coal  measures.  The  coal-seams  of  this  group  are  num- 
bered bv.  our  stale  geologists  from  1 up  to  7.  beginning  wit 
the  lowest.  Coal  No.  1 varies  front  3 to  6 feet  in  thickness:  M. 
2.  from  1 to  5 feet;  No.  3.  from  1 to  4 feet;  No.  4,  from  1 to  j 
leet ; No.  5.  from  2 to  5 feet  : No.  6,  from  3 to  12  feet : No. 
from  2 to  7 feet.  Between  No.  6 and  No.  7 is  a seam  0 ieet  thuK. 
seen  l.v  Prof.  Andrews  in  the  southern  part  of  the  c-oal  ne  - 
whirl.;  according  to  Dr.  Newberry,  does  not  appear  m ttenortjj 
cm.  This  is  , hereto, -e  culled  No.  6a.  There  are  other  seams  no! 
shown  in  the  section  : but  they  arc  neither  persis  n . ||e 
taut.  All  these  persistent  seams,  and  perhaps 
the  rocks  ot  Belmont  county,  though  none  of  them 
within  the  limits  of  the  county.  No.  * ,s '"in,  jefferson 

( iiiernsev  cunty.  and  also  in  the  shaft  at  the 

county.  " These  are  the  nearest  points  at  which  any 

lower  measures  is  worked.  croup  of  itrata' 

Lying  upon  the  lower  measures,  there  is  » h » 98ml(lt«ne 

about  350  feet  thick  (often  much  more)  c0"8'St'nnfeabundan«  of 
shales,  with  some  thin  beds  of  limestone  and  , ana 
red  and  gray  shales,  marls  and  clay  s,  ■ Pennsylvs- 

coal.  This  series  was  first  definite  y slue had  jj  barren 

* nia  geologists,  and  was  designated  by  he  rV  properly 

measures?  a very  appropriate  name k*  ^ - £ e 
been  adopted  by  the  geological  cor  P«  of  interesting w tbe 
lower  barren  measures  contain  llUl°  0r  the  ^rrner 

geologist,  the  mineralogist,  1 >e  ^ ‘ r part  of  thi.  f*“P  J 
There  are  several  exposures  ot  the  ' PP  t0  2o!' 

Belmont  county,  the  greatest  ^,nK80t  Belmont  county  ^ 
Flushing  township.  None  of  th  The  expos  ^ 

ever,  belong  to  the  lower  barren  mu^u,  ^ through  ^ 

along  the  valleys  of  creeks  barrcn  HOries.  The  * a)|uvia| 

overlying  strata  and  into  t measures,  "'hi*0  the  lower 

hillsides  belong  to  the  “PP"1*  .1  am0  source.  400  to  506 

soils  of  the  valleys  are  from  the  ranging  f^m  nine  coal 

barren  measures  lies  a series  jn  this  c°un  U fpon 

feet  in  thickness,  and  upper  coal  thickness  ot 

seams.  This  series  ,s  oaHedti.c^P^  (.ou0ty,  the 
this  lies  another  senes  reaeln  g, 
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300  feet,  or  upwards.  This  is  called  the  upper  barren  measures. 
It  is  to  these  two  series  that  the  rocks  of  Belmont  county  be- 
long; and  consequently  the  study  of  these  is  essentially  the 

study  of 

THE  GBOI.OOY  OF  BKt.MONT  COUNTY. 

Main-  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  geology  of  Bel- 
mont county,  have  been  given  as  illustrations  of  the  general 
principles  troated  of  in  the  foregoing  outline.  It  remans  now 
to  apply  these  principles  in  tracing  the  geology  of  a locality 
which  mav  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
upper  coal  measures  of  Ohio.  The  surface  structure  of  Belmont 
county  is  such  as  to  give  us  a fine  opportunity  to  study  the 
whole  range  of  the  upper  coal  measures,  while  there  are  ample 
exposures  of  the  lower  barren  measures  at  the  north,  and  of  the 
upper  barren  measures  at  the  south,  to  serve  as  illustrations  of 
tnose  formations,  and  to  show  clearly  our  geological  relations  to 
the  remainder  of  the  great  coal  field  of  which  our  region  forms 

a part  On  the  north  and  west,  in  Jefferson,  Harrison  and 
Guernsey  counties,  the  formations  which  give  to  Belmont  its 
peculiar  interest,  are  known  only  by  groups  of  strata  crowning 
the  hi II -tops, 'or  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  given  p.ace  to 
the  lower  barren  measures.  I n Monroe,  on  our  south,  the  upper 
barren ‘measures  predominate.  In  Belmont,  better  perhaps  than 
in  any  other  locality  west  of  the  Ohio  river,  can  the  upper  coal 
measures  be  seen  and  (studied  in  their  full  scope,  and  in  all  their 

re,£X,  Features.  -The  surface  of  Belmont  county  has  two 
general  slopes:  the  one  eastward  toward  tho  Ohio  river;  the 
other  westward  toward  the  Muskingum.  The  dividing  ridge 
between  these  slopes  is  a tortuous  line  beginning  near  the  mid- 
dle of  thesouthern  boundary  of  Somerset  township  and  running 
north  into  Warren,  thence  east  into  Goshen,  thence  north, 
through  Union  and  Flushing  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
county.  This  line  of  divide  is  shown  ou  the  map  of  the 
county,  found  elsewhere  in  this  work.  Branching  off 
from  this  divide,  and  continuous  with  it,  are  the  ridges  sep- 
arating the  drainage  systems  of  the  eastern  slope.  Much 
the  largor  portion  ot  the  surface  of  the  county  belongs  to 
the  eastern  slope.  This  slope  is  drained  by  the  three  large 
creeks,  Captina,  McMahon's  and  Wheeling,  together  with  nu- 
merous smaller  streams,  the  most  important  ot  which  are  Pipe 
creek  and  Wegee.  The  western  slope  is  drained  principally  by 
Stillwater  and  Leatlierwood.  , 

The  Dip.— If  tho  rock-strata  of  the  county  were  level  and  uni- 
form we  should  expect  to  find  the  highest  geological  formations 
along  the  ridges  as  shown  on  the  map,  and  the  lowest  at  the 
mouths  of  the  largor  creeks.  The  strata  are  not  horizontal, 
however,  but  have  a general  dip  or  fall  toward  the  Ohio  river, 
in  a line  a little  south  of  east.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
highest  geological  formations  of  the  county  are  found  on  the  lulls 
of  York  Mead  and  Washington  townships,  and  the  lowest  are 
found  along  the  valley  of  Stillwater,  in  Kirkwood  and  Flushing 
townships  This  will  appear  clearly  from  Fig.  19,  representing 
a diagonal  section  of  the  county  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
that  is,  passing  through  Flushing.  Union,  Smith  and  \ ork  tow  n- 
ships,  and  merely  touching  the  corners  ot  others.  The  dip  ol 
the  strata  is  not  uniformly  towards  the  southeast.  On  the  west- 
ern slope,  along  Leatherwood,  the  direction  of  the  dip  appears 
to  be  reversed.  On  the  eastern  slope,  too,  there  is  an  anticlinal 
running  east  of  north  through  York,  Mead,  Pultnoy,  Pease  and 
Colerain  townships,  which  appears  to  havo  raised  the  strata 
something  like  forty  feet  higher  than  their  natural  position  in  a 
uniform  dip.  From  this  axis  the  strata  dip  very  rapidly  to  the 
Ohio:  so  much  so  that  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  which  is  forty  feet 
above  the  creek  bed  at  Quincy,  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  river  at 
Beilaire,  and  at  Dillie  s Bottom,  opposite  Moundsvillc,  it  is  reach- 
ed by  a shaft  at  the  depth  of  80  or  90  feet  below  tho  level  of  the 
river.  Want  of  time  in  gathering  the  materials  for  this  sketch 
has  prevented  any  accurate  measurements  on  the  dip  of  the 
strata  of  this  county. 

The  Strata.— In  tracing  the  relations  of  strata,  geologists,  as 
a general  rule,  begin  with  the  lowest.  The  reason  of  this  rule 
is  obvious  : tho  lowest  strata  were,  of  course,  first  formed  ; and 
geology,  being  substantially  a history,  must  follow  the  order  of 
lime.  This  order  has  been  followed  in  this  sketch,  though  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a historical  treatment  of  the 
subject.  The  facts  are  given  just  as  they  exist,  and  also  the 
principles  which  applied  to  the  tacts  show  the  historical  bearing 
of  the  subject.  (See  article  on  Coal.)  Following  tho  historic 
order,  let  us,  as  briefly  as  may  bo,  inquire  into  the  structure  of 
the  formations  which  compose  the  frame-work  nnder  tho  soils  of 
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Belmont  county.  This  must  bo  done  in 

general,  as  the  space  allowed  will  not  permit  of  separ^e  treat 
ment  ot  tho  geology  of  each  township.  It  * ^ ‘Xni 
however,  that  this  general  treatment  maj  mak  :nt(,||i,rible 
sketches  of  local  geology  given  in  our  State  Reports  mtelhg. We 
to  all.  Continual  reference  to  the  sections  represented  in  Figs. 
20  and  21  will  greatly  assist  in  understanding  the  text,  ine 
first,  Fig.  20,  is  a section  taken  in  ^ork  township,  which  wil 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  structure  of  the  Eastern 
Slope.  The  second  (Fig.  21)  is  an  accurately  measured  sect  on 
taken  by  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Barnesville — the  lowor  part  from 
coal  shaft  at  that  place,  and  the  upper  part  completed  by  matn- 
emntical  measurements  of  the  intervals  between  the  coal-seams 
in  the  surrounding  hills.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  last 
or  highest  coal-seam  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures,  tho  Cam- 
bridge Coal,'’  was  No.  7.  The  first,  or  lowest,  seam  of  the 
Upper  Measuros.  then,  is  known  as  Coal  No.  8.  This  is  the 
great  “ Pittsburgh  Coal."  of  which  more  remains  to  be  said  fur- 
ther on.  The  next  seam,  supposed  to  be  persistent,  is  Coal  No. 
9.  and  so  on  up  to  the  highest  known  to  be  persistent,  which  is 
Coal  No.  i3.  Between  No.  8 and  No.  9 thero  are  three  scams, 
tho  last  of  which  is  of  considerable  importance,  called  respect  - 
ivoly,  No.  8a,  No.  8b,  No.  8c.  Between  No.  12  and  No.  13,  like- 
wise, thero  is  a thin  seam  which  may  conveniently  be  ealled 
No.  12  a.  Above  No.  13  thore  are  other  small  seams  ; but  they 
are  of  little  importance. 

By  referenco  to  the  sections  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strata  be- 
low  Coal  No.  9 are  mostly  limestone,  while  those  above  that 
seam  are  mostly  sandstono.  Thus  the  strata  naturally  group 
themselves  into  two  series,  the  lower  of  which  wo  may  desig- 
nate as  the  Limestone  Series;  the  upper,  the  Sandstone  Series. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  lower  barren  measures.  Wo  will 
consider  tho  limestone  series  of  the  upper  coal  measures,  begin- 
ning with  the  lowest  stratum,  namely,  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  This 
seam  doubtless  underlies  the  entire  area  of  Belmont  county.  It 
is  tho  great  seam  so  extensively  mined  at  Pittsburgh,  so  well 
known  in  the  iron  manufactories,  and  which  has  for  years  sup- 
plied so  large  a part  of  the  coal  commerce  of  the  Ohio  river. 
This  seam  is  mined  at  outcrops  in  ten  of  the  sixteen  townships 
of  Belmont  county.  The  rise  of  the  stratum  towards  the  north- 
west brings  it  to  the  surface  along  the  creek  valleys  in  Flushing, 
Kirkwood  and  Union  townships.  The  same  cause,  together 
With  the  great  depth  to  which  the  stream  has  eroded,  makes  this 
seam  accessible  along  Wheeling  creek  and  its  largor  tributaries 
for  the  distance  of  nineteen  miles  from  the  river:  that  is,  in 
Wheeling,  Colerain,  Richland  and  Pease  townships.  It  is  acces- 
sible all  along  the  eastern  Imrder  ol  the  last  named  township, 
ot  course,  by  virtue  of  the  depth  of  the  river  valley;  and  down 
the  river  to  Beilaire,  where  the  dip  carries  it  below  the  river 
level.  The  anticlinal  axis  before  mentioned  (see  county  map,) 
brings  it  to  the  surface  along  McMahon's  creek  and  its  larger 
tributaries,  for  the  distance  of  six  miles.  It  disappears  below 
tho  level  of  the  creek  at  Franklin  Station,  at  which  point  it  is 
largely  mined.  In  Mead  Township,  near  the  month  ot  Pipe 
creek,  it  again  outcrops,  as  it  does  also  in  York  township,  for  the 
distance  of  five  miles  along  Captina,  where  that  stream  crosses 
the  anticlinal.  In  Washington  and  Wayne  Townships  it  could 
easily  be  reached  by  shafts  at  almost  any  point  along  tho  valley 
of  Captina.  On  the  old  Danford  homestead,  near  the  Wayne 
townphip  line,  an  oil  well  sunk  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Danford,  reached 
the  Pittsburgh  seam  at  the  depth  of  39  feet,  and  the  seam  is  re- 
ported to  be  174  feet  thick  at  this  point.  This  is  the  greatost 
thickness  this  seam  is  known  to  have ; the  next  greatest,  per- 
haps, is  at  an  outcrop  in  Union  township,  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
Isaiah  Lee,  in  section  31.  Here  it  reaches  the  thickness  of  10 
feet.  Its  usual  thickness  is  about  6 or  7 feet;  but  it  has  a com- 
mon range  of  from  4 to  8 feet. 

In  Warren  township  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  if  indeed  it  does  not 
outcrop,  would  be  easily  accessible  by  shaft  along  Stillwater. 
Down  the  Leatherwood,  west  of  Barnesville,  a seam  (the  same 
mined  in  the  Barnesville  shaft)  believed  to  be  the  Pittsburgh,  is 
mined  in  hillsides;  but  it  is  not  overwhelmingly  certain  that 
this  is  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  In  Goshen  and  Smith  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  is  not  seen  ; but  it  might,  if  it  were  needed,  be  reach- 
ed by  Rhafts  in  either  of  these  townships. 

Over  the  Pittsburgh  coal  and  separated  from  it  usually  by 
four  or  five  feet  of  slate  or  soapstone  shales,  there  is  a 
seam  of  limestone  about  twenty-five  feet;  thick.  This  seam  ap- 
pears to  bo  persistent  all  over  the  eastern  slope.  Upon  this 
limestone  lies  coal  No.  8 a,  a thin  and  unimportant  seam,  some- 
times reaching  the  thickness  of  2^  feet,  but  usually  about  1 to 
feet.  Between  this  and  the  next  coal  seam  above  (No.  8 b)  there 
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is  an  interval  of  30  to  40  feet.  This  interval  is  filled  mostly 
with  limestone,  one  bed  of  which,  about  six  feet  in  thickness,  pos- 
sesses good  hydraulic  properties,  and  is  known  as  the  Bellaire 
cement.  About  seven  feet,  sometimes  less,  above  this  cement 
lies  coal  No.  3 b,  a seam  usually  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness,  but  sometimes  reaching  four  feet,  in  which  case  it  has 
so  many  slate  and  clay  partings  as  to  be  of  no  practical  value. 
Between  this  seam  and  the  next  above  (No.  8 c)  there  is  a varia- 
ble interval,  sometimes  not  more  titan  1 2 or  15  feet,  and  again  as 
much  as  35  feet.  At  the  east  this  interval  is  usually  less  than 
20  feet,  and  is  almost  wholly  sandstone.  Towards  the  northwest 
it  seems  to  thicken  up,  and  to  contain  a bed  of  limestone  over 
the  sandstone.  Coal  No.  He  i.s  the  third  seam  in  importance  of 
the  coals  of  Belmont  county.  Lying  from  80  to  90  feet  above 
the  Pittsburgh  coal,  it  is  scarcely  noticed  where  that  seam  is  ac- 
cessible; but  it  outcrops  along  the  creeks,  sometimes  for  many 
miles,  after  its  great  neighbor  has  disappeared,  in  which  cases  its 
true  value  is  recognized.  Along  Captina  it  is  visible  as  far  as 
Armstrong's  Mills"  It  disappears  beneath  the  creek  bed  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  “ Three  Mile  Bend,  two  miles  above 
Armstrong’s.  In  Wayne  township  it  is  again  brought  to  the 
surface. perhaps  by  an  anticlinal  arch,  where  it  is  well  known  as 
the  “ lloreb  coal."  On  McMahon's  creek  it  is  known  as  the 
“Glencoe  coal."*  It  is  mined  along  Wheeling  creek,  altove 
where  the  Pittsburgh  seam  disappears,  as  far  as  the  crossing  of 
the  Uniontown  and  Flushing  turnpike.  At  Flushing  it  is  now 
known  as  the  “Tunnel  Seam.'  There  is  a strong  probability 
that  this  is  the  seam  worked  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bartlesville 
shaft,  though  the  weight  of  authority  pronounces  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal. 

Between  coal  No.  8 c and  the  next  seam  above  (No.  9)  there  is 
an  interval  of  about  70  feet,  though  it  seems  to  bo  as  little  as  40 
feet  at  some  places  and  as  much  as  85  feet  at  others.  This  inter- 
val is  filled  with  a greater  variety  of  strata  than  any  other  series 
of  equal  extent  in  the  county.  It  contains  the  famous  Parker 
(lenient,  together  with  a great  variety  of  limestones,  sandstones, 
slates  and  Tandy  shales.  In  the  river  townships  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely limestone  : first,  immediately  over  coal  No.  8 c,  a bastard 
limestone  about  40  feet  in  thickness:  then  a thin  belt  of  yellow 
limestone  which  readily  crumbles  by  the  action  of  the  weather, 
and  is  interesting  to  geologists  on  account  of  its  persistency, 
which  makes  it  a good  landmark  ; then  a thin  layer  of  green- 
looking chloritic  rock  of  fine  texture,  which  Mr.  Potts,  of  York 
township,  calls  “whetstone  rock."  then  another  layer  of  lime- 
stone, 8 or  10  leet  thick,  upon  which  lies  another  thin  stratum 
of  “ whetstone  rock;"  then  two  beds  of  limestone,  aggregating 
10  to  15  feet,  separated  by  three  feet  of  mongrel  sandstone. 

On  the  western  slope  this  interval  is  quite  different,  ns  may  be 
seen  by  examining  Fig.  21.  The  heavy  limestone  formation  be- 
low is  replaced  by  an  equally  heavy  sandstone  : while  the  lime- 
stone and  cement  above  are  much  more  simple  in  arrangement. 
At  Flushing  the  whole  interval  is  filled  with  a slate  formation. 

Coal  No.  9 is  a comparatively  thin  and  unimpnitant  seam: 
but  it  is  reported  by  Prof,  fstevenson,  of  the  State  Survey  , to  be 
“very  persistent, 5 and  “seldom  less  than  thirty  inches  thick. 

In  the  Barnesville  shaft  it  is  found  in  its  proper  place,  immedi- 
ately over  the  limestone  series,  and  is  two  feet  thick. 

We  pass  now'  into  the  sandstone  series.  From  this  point  up- 
wards there  is  more  uniformity  between  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes.  While  the  strata  of  the  limestone  series  were  being  de- 
posited, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  centre  of  depression 
of  the  Allegheny  coal  basin  was  at  some  point  far  to  the  east  of 
the  Ohio  river.  After  the  formation  of  Coal  No.  9 it  appears  to 
have  changed  to  some  point  west  of  the  Ohio,  and  southwest  of 
Belmont  county. 

The  interval  between  Coals  No.  9 and  No.  10  is  sometimes  as 
little  as  fifteen  feet,  but  is  often  thirty-five  to  fifty  feet.  It  con- 
sists of  both  sandstone  and  limestone. 

Coal  No.  10,  known  generally  in  Belmont  county,  as  the  Bad- 
gersburg  coal,"  and  in  Guernsey  and  Noble  counties  as  the 
“Cumberland  Coal,"  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh seam,  of  all  the  coals  of  the  Upper  Measures.  It  is  ac- 
cessible in  those  townships,  where  the  Pittsburgh  seam  is  not  ; 
and  henco  it  may  be  called  the  complement  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal.  It  is  very  thin  towards  the  river,  but  thickens  up  towrard 
the  south-west,  until,  in  the  Barnesville  shaft  it  reaches  a thick- 

*In the  excellent  flections  taken  by  Prof.  Andrews  along  the  line  of  the  Central  Ohio 
Railroad  (Ohio  Geology,  Vol.  II,  p.  .">55-56:1,  and  accompanying  Map  XIV), .this  seam  is 
called  the  Cumberland  coal  (No.  10).  The  error  arises  from  not  making  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  dip  of  the  strata.  The  Cumberland  seam  is  a little  Mow  the  horizon  of  the  rail- 
road-bed  at  Lewis’  Mills.  It  is  the  seam  mentioned  by  Prof.  Andrews,  (p.  566)  as  ,4the  coal 
in  the  deep  cut  Just  east  of  Lewis’  Mill.’’ 


ness  of  5 feet,  clear.  Over  this  seam  lies  nn  immense  bodvof 
sandstone  and  limestone,  80  to  100  feet  at  the  west,  butibinn' 
out  at  the  north-east  to  a few  feet  of  shaly  sandstone 
this  body,  about  75  feet  above  Coal  No.  10‘.  in  Goshen  TWnsbin 
lies  a tine  flagstone  formation.  Coal  No.  11.  the  next  in  orde 
is  an  unimportant  seam,  either  thin  or  so  split  up  with  s|aU.o' 
clay  partings,  as  to  be  if  little  value.  In  Goshen  towudiin 
where  it  seems  lobe  best  developod.it  Is  usually  found  to  be 
nearly  4 feet  thick,  with  a seam  of  tough  slate  nearly  a toot 
thick  near  the  middle.  Under  it,  separated  from  it  bv  a 
few  toot  of  sandstone,  there  is  generally  a bed  o!  limestone 
which  makes  an  excellent  quicklime.  Thirty-live  or  forty  feet 
above  Coal  No.  11.  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  lies*  Coal 
No.  12  ; but  this  interval  thins  out  towards  the  north-east  h 
is  filled  mostly  with  a shaly  sandstone.  Coal  No.  12  is  a much 
thicker  and  better  vein  than  No.  11.  It  is  mined  extensively 
and  is  valued  highly  by  the  farmers  of  the  ridge  section: 
Above  this,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  interval  ot  sandstone 
shales,  of  not  far  from  100  feet,  is  Coal  No.  13.  This  seam  is 
seen  in  the  hilltops  (generally  double)  as  far  north  as  Morris- 
town and  St.  < ’lairsvillc.  It  thickens  toward  the  south,  till, in 
Washington  township,  it  reaches  a thickness  ot  six  feet,  lie 
tween  Coals  No.  12  and  No.  13.  nearly  middle  way,  lies  a thin 
seam  of  coal,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  principally  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  means  of  misleading  geoligists  in  their 
identification  of  the  higher  coals.*  It  is  accompanied  by  abed 
of  fire-clay,  and  u thin  stratum  of  very  blue  limestone.  It  is  very 
persistent  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  may 
often  be  detected  in  the  southern. 

Above  Coal  No.  13.  at  an  interval  of  about  IB  feet,  there  is  a 
six  inch  scam  of  splint  coal,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  seam  of  the  county  ; but  there  is  an  eighteen  inch  seam 
of  the  Upper  Barren  measures,  at  least  250  feet  higher  than  this: 
and  doubtless  there  are  many  others  of  like  nature:  but  they 
are  of  little  importance. 

The  300  feet  of  barren  strata  above  Coal  No.  13,  is  of  compara- 
tively little  interest.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
First,  the  Clay  Group,  comprising  about  one  hundred  feet  ol 
sandstone  and  clay  lying  upon  Coal  No.  13:  second,  the  Red 
Shale  Group,  comprising  about  7<>  feet  ot  strata,  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  several  deposits  ot  red  clayey  shale,  which 
weathers  into  a sort  of  marl,  very  striking  on  account  ot  i's 
color:  and  third,  the  Shalv  Sandstone  Group,  comprising  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  of  argillaceous  sandstone,  which  caps 
the  highest  hills  (geologically  speaking)  ot  the  county. 

Formation  of  Hills  aw!  Vallri/s.—M  the  close  of  the  formation 
of  the  upper  barren  measures  a now  geological  era  begun.  c 
crust  of  the  earth,  at  the  center  of  the  depression  ot  the  great 
Allegheny  coal  basin,  was  broken  and  folded  upwards  in  <“ 
ridges  now  known  as  the  Allegheny  mountains, and  ot  cr  n y 

of  the  same  system.  Between  these  mountain  ranges  an 
Cincinnati  arch  there  was.  of  course,  a line  of  lowest  cpr  ■ 
or  trough  : in  that  trough  now  flows  the  Ohio  river, 
necessary  to  tell  any  observing  person  that  tbe«i  r _ 
larities  of  Belmont  county  are  not  the  work  o(  lbjj 

produced  the  mountains  east  of  the  river.  , |m|. 

region  are  undisturbed  or  very  slightly  d.spla^t  a ei  I 
ities.  Besides,  the  ridges  on  th.s  s.de  of  I e ..vm  ^ 
iliruLir  to  the  trend  of  the  mountains  at  „ ( witbthew. 

they  were  due  to  the  same  cause,  they  "o  surj'aee  features 

The  true  explanation  of  the  variation  rvedout  by  the 

is.  that  the  valleys  and  ravines  hav  * ^ Jf  the  strata  » 
streams  which  flow  in  them,  le,iV,n£ ;J  (.onrttitute  the  dividing 
they  were  originally  formed  ; and  . ,)  k only  bv  the  trough* 

ridges.  The  continuity  of  the  strata  bioke  ' o J ^ 
ot  the  streams,  sufficiently  prove* one  may  ^ £ 
the  Ohio  river  up  one  of  ou^  la'f®rthg  fttct  that  the  vallef 
himself  on  this  point,  not  only  as  „r0Hj0n  is  goingont0-  . 

thus  formed,  but  also  that  the  proeessof  ero^  hundred  and 

just  as  it  has  been  for  centune  ^ A there  t!i  will  ^ 

seventy-five  feet  above  the  leve ^ hillside,  and  th.  « 
licedabroad  bench  or  UirrW > °»*ethe  hi||  and  confinuej 
observed  to  follow  round  i-jvcr,  on  both  a jjiuj 

every  stream,  which  flows  into  h ^ ^ terrace,  he  qu1  fr0,» 
valley.  If  the  observer  will  t stratum,  projoef  ug  , tbatit 
that  its  bench  is  a hard  "a"df°"elhe  stream,  bo  ^‘lvery  ravine, 
the  hillside.  By  *,j  (8  continuous  of > e . }jto0S  ra 

*«™>  “*5  diln"  «e  «■»  “TIT p — 


on  both  sides. 


"This  is  .he  sesm  In  the  r“!  *t,  "JJ"  " Vol.’  ll,  P-  «*• 
Barnesville  Tunnel  Seam.  (No.  1 1 ■ 
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vines,  ho  will  find  that  tho  ledges  of  the  opposite  sides  come  to- 
gether into  a continuous  stratum,  which  forms  atablo  rock,  over 
which  a cataract  usually  falls.  Large  fragments  of  the  table- 
rock  will  probably  be  found  strewn  along  the  bottom  of  the  ra- 
vine, some  of  them  at  considerable  distances  from  the  jutting 
ledge  of  which  the}-  once  formed  a part.  Under  the  table-rock, 
behind  the  cataract,  will  usually  bo  found  a semi-circular  cavern, 
formed  by  the  crumbling  and  washing  away,  of  the  soft  shale 
upon  which  the  table  lock  formerly  rested.  The  spray  raised 
by  the  falling  water,  moistens  this  shale,  which,  drying  when 
the  water  is  low  in  summer,  with  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ingin  winter,  gradually  wastes  away,  till  the  over-hanging  rocks, 
unsupported,  falls  of  its  own  weight,  and  a new  waterfall  itform- 
ed  further  up  the  stream,  only  to  repeat  the  same  order  of  events. 
Let’our  observer  continue  his  journey  up  the  main  stream,  and  he 
will  notice  that  the  terrace  approaches  the  bed  of  the  creek,  or 
rather,  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  rises  towards  the  terrace,  till 
finally  the  two  ledges  unite  in  a continuous  stratum  which  disap- 
pears beneath  the  creek-bed,  usually  forming  falls  or  rapids. 
These  falls  or  rapids  are  wearing  back,  up  the  stream,  just  as  in 
the  ravine.  Jn  this  manner  have  been  formed  all  our  valleys, 
hollows  and  ravines.  When  we  think  of  the  immense  masses  of 
rock  material  which  must  have  been  removed  in  forming  the 
hundredsof  windinghollowsand  deep  ravines  of  Belmont  county, 
it  seems  improbable  that  it  should  have  been  removed  in  this 
way.  But  when  we  think,  fora  moment,  of  the  thousands  of 
little  springs  and  rivulets  at  work  night  and  day,  softening, 
loosening,  and  carrying  away,  grain  by  grain  ; of  tho  air,  the 
mosture,  and  the  frost,  disintegrating  tho  solid  rocks  of  the 
hills  into  soil ; of  the  dashing  rains  which  carry  away  these  soils  ; 
of  the  tons  of  sedimentary  matter  which  Captina,  or  McMahon's, 
or  Wheeling  creek,  when  high  and  muddy,  must  carry  away  in  a 
single  hour — when  we  think  of  all  these,  we  must  be  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  idea  that  our  surface  variations  have  been 
produced  by  erosion  is  at  least  rational,  if  not  certainly  true. 
An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  rock-material  carried  away  from 
our  area  in  a year,  would  be  amazing  to  many,  and  would  tend  to 
make  one  wonder  that  he  had  ever  doubted  on  this  point. 

K.ONO.MIC  UFOLOGY. 

No  equal  portion  of  the  mile  or  more  of  sedimentary  rocks  of 
Ohio  contains  so  great  an  amount  of  mineral  wealth  as  the  fif- 
teen hundred  feet  of  strata  in  which  the  coal-seams  are  included. 
The  value  of  these  strata  depend  upon  their  variety  as  well  as 
upon  the  presence  of  coal.  The  strata  of  tho  Silurian  and  De- 
vonian ages  furnish  excellent  limestones  and  sandstones,  well 
adapted  to  all  purposes  for  which  sandstone  aud  limestone  can 
be  used:  but  there  is  generally  so  little  variety  in  the  structure 
of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formation,  that  frequently  over 
immense  areas  there  is  but  a single  kind  of  rock  to  be  seen. 
Here,  on  tho  other  hand,  we  have  all  varieties  within  the  area 
of  a few'  square  miles.  We  have,  in  Belmont  county,  nine  seams 
of  coal,  fifteen  beds  of  limestone,  two  beds  of  cement,  and  ten 
different  sandstone  formations,  interlaid  with  numerous  deposits 
of  fire-clay,  soapstone,  slates,  marls  and  shales  of  various  kinds. 
In  round  numbers,  the  hills  of  Belmont  count}'  are  made  up  of 
rock  aggregating  six  hundred  feet,  of  which  tho  coal-seams  ag- 
gregate about  twenty-five  feet,  tho  limestone  strata  about  two 
hundred  feet,  the  sandstone  and  shales  about  throe  hundred,  the 
rest  consisting  of  fire-clays,  slates,  marls  and  soapstones.  This 
is  a showing  difficult  to  excel  in  variety — hardly  to  be  equaled, 
in  fact,  except  in  mountain  regions,  or  in  localities  where  the 
strata  have  been  folded  and  displaced  by  the  action  of  internal 
forces. 

Value  of  Our  Coal. — The  true  value  of  coals  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  light  of  political  economy,  rather  than  from  an  individual 
standpoint,  He  who  owns  lands  underlaid  with  stores  of  good 
eoal  may  or  may  not  be  considered  as  possessing  individual 
wealth.  The  personal  value  of  his  resources  depends  upon  their 
accessibility,  upon  the  amount  of  competition,  upon  the  markets, 
and  upon  various  other  locai  influences.  But  the  state  or  nation 
which  is  underlaid  with  scams  of  coal,  such  as  those  of  Ohio, 
must  be  regarded  as  possessing  a wealth  which,  if  it  does  not  out- 
shine, is  at  least  far  more  substantial  and  trustworthy  and  pro- 
ductive of  far  more  happiness  and  general  prosperity  than  the 


fabled  “ wealth  of  Ormus  and  Ind.”  Says  Dr.  Newberry,  the 
eminent  chief  of  our  State  Geological  Corps,  “Of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  England  is  the  most  powerful,  because  she  is  tho  rich- 
est. Though  occupying  a group  of  islands  insignificant  in  area, 
she  has  spread  her  power  over  the  entire  globe,  and  it  is  her 
boast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  her  possessions.  It  is  well 
know'll  to  the  political  economist  that  the  source  of  England  s 
1 wealth  has  been  her  manufacturing  industry ; and  the  main-spring 
of  her  industry  has  been  her  stores  of  coal,  in  this  respect  she 
enjoys  a great  pre-eminence  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
U nited  Kingdoms  have  a coal  area  that  has  been  reckoned  at 
10,000  square  miles,  while  in  round  numbers  Belgium  has  500. 
France  2,000,  Spain  4,000,  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe  still 
less.  The  annual  coal  production  of  Great  Britain  is  now  more 
than  100,000,000  tons,  and  a very  short  calculation  will  suffice  to 
show  what  an  important  contribution  this  makes  to  her  national 
wealth.  The  power  developed  in  the  combustion  of  a pound  of 
coal  is  reckoned  by  engineers  as  equal  to  1.500,000  foot-pounds. 
Tho  power  exerted  by  a man  of  ordinary  strength  during  a day 
of  labor  is  about  the  same  : so  that  a pound  of  coal  may  be  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  a day's  labor  of  a man.  Henco  300 
pounds  will  represent  the  labor  of  a man  forayear.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  20,000.000  tons  of  the  annual  product  of  Great 
Britain  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  motive  power,  and  that 
this  is  equivalent  to  the  labor  of  133,000.000  of  men.  These  men. 
in  this  calculation,  arc  considered  as  exerting  merely  “brute 
force;  " but  since  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  producers  only, 
and  not  consumers  - the  profit  on  the  balance  of  her  coal  pro- 
duct fully  covering  all  expenses — we  are  safe  in  estimating  tho 
contribution  to  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  by  her  annual  coal 
product  as  equal  to  that  of  133,000.000  of  skilled  operatives  la- 
! boring  for  her  enrichment," — (Ohio  Geological  Survey,  1869). 

The  productive  coal  area  of  Ohio  is,  according  to  the  same 
high  authority,  “ not  less  than  10,000  squaro  miles,  or  quite 
equal  to  that  possessed  by  Great  Britain,"  while  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  State  was  then  (ten  years  ago)  less  than  one- 
thirtieth  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  Tho  United  States,  with  a 
coal  area  fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  England,  und  with  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  iron  known  to  be  unexcelled  in  quality, 
was  then  purchasing  a large  proportion  of  her  supplies  of  man- 
ufactured iron  in  English  markets.  But  these  things  can  not 
always  be.  Thegood  sense  of  our  people,  assisted  by  that  science 
which  some  have  been  wont  to  consider  a tissue  of  idle  specula- 
tions, has  perceived  our  advantages,  and  already  the  tide  of 
trade  is  turning.  Observe  the  hundreds  of  ear  loads  of  iron  ore 
which  pass  over  our  trunk  railroads  to  the  furnaces  of  the  Ohio 
coal  fields;  then  notice  tho  brands  upon  the  new  steel  rails  by 
which  the  railroad  companies  are  replacing  the  old  iron  rails  which 
were  imported  from  England  ; observe  also  the  brands  upon  which 
some  of  the  best  grades  of  our  new  cutlery  : these  are  the  straws 
which  show  that  the  old  current  has  ceased  ; while  there  are  am- 
ple facts  and  figures  to  show  that,  in  tho  matter  of  manufactures, 
we  are.  at  no  distant  day,  destined  to  supply  the  old  world  with 
products  as  the  old  world  has  heretofore  supplied  us.  In  this 
great  movement  Ohio  is  destined  to  take  an  important  part, 
since  “ the  coals  of  the  Allegheny  coal  fields  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  west,  and  it  is  certain  that  nowhere  can  an  abundantsup 
ply  of  mineral  fuel  suitable  for  smelting  tho  Lake  Superior 
ores  be  so  cheaply  obtained  as  in  Ohio." — (Nowberry.)  There 
are  already  two  iron  manufactories  within  the  limits  of  Belmont 
county,  both  of  which  take  the  Lake  Superior  ores  in  their  na- 
tive state  and  turn  them  into  an  excellent  qualitj-  of  manufac- 
tured iron.  Tho  following  table,  from  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (Ohio  statistics,  1878) shows  the  part  taken  by  Bel- 
mont county  in  the  coal  and  iron  industries,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, meanwhile,  that  “Ohio  ranks  as  the  second  state  in 
the  Union  in  iron  manufacture,"  (lb.  1872,  p.  223),  Pennsylva- 
nia being  the  first,  the  annual  product  of  that’  state  being 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  product  of  tho  United  States. 

COAL  AND  IRON  PROIM'CTS  OF  OHIO, 

The  table  on  the  succeeding  pago  exhibits  the  amount  of  eoal 
and  iron  ore  mined  in  Ohio,  as  reported  by  township  assessors 
to  the  county  Auditors  in  May,  1878. 
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bricks.  Ac.,  are  manufactured  to  the  value  of  more  than  a million 
dollars  per  annum."  — ( Newberry.}  Noneof  the  fire-clays  of  the 

upper  measures,  so  far  as  yet  known,  can  compare  in  value  with 
those  ol  the  lower  measures  : but  so  little  attention  has,  as  vet 
been  paid  to  those  deposits,  that  no  definite  idea  can  be  formed 
ot  their  economic  value. 

Fire  day  perlornis  another  important  office,  not  usually  con- 
sidered. Most  of  the  rocks  of  our  upper  measures  arc  so  loose 
and  jointed  in  their  structure,  that  water  falling  as  rain  readily 
percolates  through  them,  till  it  reaches  a compact  stratum  not 
permeable,  where  it  gathers  into  underground  streams.  These 
streams  follow  the  stratum  till  they  wine  to  the  surface, where 


Fire  Clay  —Under  each  seam  of  coal  there  is  usually  a bed  oi 
tough  white,  or  grayish-white  clay,  called  the  under-claj . 
Sometimes  clay  of  this  kind  is  found  independent  of  coal  bet  s. 
It  is  from  such  clay  that  stoneware,  fire-bricks  , tile*  and  se \ o 
pipes  are  manufactured,  tor  which  reason  it  is  called  h«  e-day  • 
Beneath  coals  No.  3,  No.  5,  and  No.  1,  which  belong  o the  low  er 
measures,  and  consequently  are  not  found  at  the  surface  in  i e 
mont  county,  there  are  important  beds  of  fire  clay,  the  tust  o 
which  alone  “supplies  the  material  from  which  stonewaro,  nre- 


liunis  nitt*  tumrigimmu  [urciuns,  I uWe 

Hum  till  they  come  to  the  surface, where 
ov  issue  as  springs,  such  as  those  with  which  the  people  of 
dmont  county  arc  so  familiar,  and  which  are  of  such  inentims- 
hie  value  to  the  farming  interests  of  this  region.  The  Ural* 
most  likely  to  form  the  beds  of  underground  streams  arc  fire- 
clays lienee  wo  generally  find  springs  in  great  numbers  issuing 
from  the  ground  along  the  out  crops  of  a coal  seam.  A little 
show  that  there  is  a strong  tendency  to  system 
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filter’s,  that  it  would  tie  indeed  difficult  to  find  a region  better 
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ui  the  location  ot  springs,  aim  m:u  a series  oi  mem  along  a cer- 
tain horizon  usually  indicates  the  presence  of  a bed  of  fire-clay* 
The  coal  and  fire-day  strata  of  the  upper  measures  are' so 

‘II  adapted 
region  better 

watered  t ban  our  ow n. 

The  distribution  and  oimntity  of  limestone  of  this 
region  have  already  been  noted.  It  remains  to  speak  briefly  of 
their  quality.  The  limestones  of  the  sandstone  series,  are  gener- 
ally  excellent  carlioiiatcs,  and  make  a good  quality  of  quick- 
lime  Their  relation  to  the  coal  seams  appears  to  hint  at  some- 
thing  ot  a more  general  use  than  the  present  limited  demand  for 
quicklime  for  building  purposes:  it  suggests  the  use  of  these 
strata  as  fertilizers  of  the  high  lands;  and  the  time  may  not  be 
far  distant  when  our  upland  farmers  will  take  the  hint  which 
nature  has  thus  broadly  thrown  out.  Some  of  the  strata  ol  the 
limestone  series  are  good  carbonates;  but  generally  they  are  not 

so  pure  as  those  ot  the  higher  formations. 

rnn,  „ts  —The  thickness  and  location  of  the  cement  rocks 
have  already  been  pointed  out.  It  is  in  these,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  formations,  that  the  peculiar  advantages  ol 
Belmont  county  lie.  The  lower  measures  ran,  at  present Tra- 
duce more  coal.'  and  <011.  put  it  into  market  cheaper ^ thar > wets 
do  Their  tire-elavs  are  beyond  comparison  with  ours.  In 
one  respect  only."  says  l)r.  Newberry,  can  superiority  be  claim- 
ed tor  the  upper  eoaf  measures  over  the  lower,  and  that  '» 10 
. . .1  ,»•  i:n.»  in  the  upper  coal  measure**,  under  coal 

No'!'.,  ioi'-lr.iH.m  ..I' l.y.ln.nlii-  lin.csloi.e,  from  wl.k-h  >9 
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sometime  become  the  source  of  an  .P  ar0  t|,0se  strata  more 
dustry  in  Belmont  county  : for  nowhere  arc 
easily  accessible  or  of  better  q«»  1 > • , for  bui|(|ing  purpose* 

Siiinlstone. — Sandstone  is  chic  J . supplies  of  s*n^ 

and  for  paving.  Belmont  county - h» than  suffi- 

stones  well  adapted  to  both  these  purpo  ^ that  »y 

fio.it  for  home  use.  let  a '«  ab|Tshed  in  the  building 

considerable  commerce  can  o\cr  > facl  tbat  the  Waverl) 

stones  of  this  region,  in  the  <aec  business  of  SUPP1?!"* 

Sandstone  has  almost  monopolized  \vhich  require  foreign 

s implies  The  stratum  of  flagstone  b be  the  source  ol  a 
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the  name  of  buildings,  either  for  residences  or  store- houses:  and 
it  is  probable  that  all  these  traditions  have  their  origin  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  compelled  to  insure  safety  ot  all  their  sur- 
plus snpplics  by  burying  them  in  the  earth.  Such  deposits  of 
| lead,  known  only  to  a few,  and  visited  by  stealth,  would  readily 
give  rise  to  the  traditions  of  lead  mining.'' — (Ohio  Geology,  vol. 
III.,  p.  5<>(l.)  Prof.  Stevenson,  in  his  report  on  Harrison  coun- 
ty, says  : “The  lead  tradition  is  strong  in  several  localities,  and 
one  enthusiastic  individual  expended  a good  deal  of  time 
and  some  money  in  exploration,  but  without  success.  No  lead, 
silver,  zinc,  tin,  copper,  or  gold  will  ever  be  found  in  economical 
quantities  among  the  rocks  of  the  coal  measures.  Whore  iend 
has  been  found,  it  belonged  to  stores  accumulated  by  the  Indians 
| and  is  no  evidence  of  lead  deposits  in  the  vicinity,  for  lead  never 
: occurs  in  metallic  conditions.  ' — (Jb.,  p.  218.) 

Petroleum, — Several  oil  wells  have  been  sunk  in  Belmont  coun- 
ty. but  with  little  success.  There  are  very  evident  indications 
of  the  existence  of  petroleum  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  geo- 
logical structure  ot’  our  sedimentary  rocks  to  contradict  the 
theory  of  its  existence  in  the  Devonian  strata  underlying  our 
carboniferous  deposits.  But  it  does  not,  as  yet,  appear  thulany 
part  of  the  county  lies  over  a belt  of  oil-fissures  resembling  that 
so  extensively  worked  on  Oil  creek,  Pennsylvania,  or  any  of 
those  known  to  exist  in  Ohio.  Oil  is  supposed,  by  good  author- 
ity, to  have  been  distilled  from  the  vegetable  deposits  of  the  Hu- 
ron shales  (a  division  of  the  Devonian  formation)  and  to  have 
been  forced  upwards  by  hydrostatic  pressure  through  the  crevices 
of  the  overlying  rocks,  and  collected  in  the  Assures  along  the 
ridges  of  upheaved  and  broken  strata.  “No  oil  is  found  in  the 
horizontal  rocks,”  says  an  accurate  student  of  this  subject.* 
“but  it  occurs  along  t no  disturbed  and  broken  tilted  strata.''  For 
this  reason,  oil  belts  in  this  locality  would  be  expected  to  trend 
northeast  and  southwest,  parallel  with  the  Cincinnati  axis,  and 
the  Allegheny  mountains.  But  no  such  belt  has  yet  been  discover- 
ed within  the  county,  nor  any  without  the  county  which  trends 
towards  it.  Slight  deposits  of  petroleum  we  undoubtedly  have  : 
but  whether  in  paying  quantities  remains,  as  yet,  to  be  proved. 

If  such  do  occur,  they  would  most  probably  occur  along  the  line 
ot  the  Quincy  anticlinal,  and  that  axis  which  brings  coal  No. 

Sc  to  the  surface  at  Ilorcb  church,  in  Wayne  township. 


various  elements  of  our  rock  formations.  For  this  reason  our 
bottom  lands  will  produce  almost  any  kind  of  crop  that  will 
thrive  in  a valley  climate,  and  will  bear  farming  continuously 
without  rest  for  many  years.  The  next  variety  of  soil,  lime- 
stone land,  is  found  principally  in  this  county,  below  the  hori- 
zon of  Goal  No.  A.  The  crumbling  nature  of  the  great  belt  of 
magnesian  limestone  of  tho  horizon  between  Coals  No.  8 and 
No.  9.  sufficiently  explains  this  fact.  There  are  some  thin  belts 
of  limestone  soil  along  the  ridges;  but,  as  the  carbonate  lime- 
stones are  not  easily  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  the  weather, 
these  belts  are,  as  wo  would  expect,  iimited:  so  ranch  so.  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  both  limestone  and  sandstone  soils  in 
tho  same  field.  Sandstone  soil  is  found  in  almost  all  the  higher 
lands  above  Coal  No.  9.  It  is  best  developed  in  the  ridge  sec- 
tions of  Warren,  Goshen  and  tho  northern  parts  of  Wayne  and 
Somerset  townships,  where  the  sandstone  belt  between  Coals 
No.  12  and  No.  13  forms  the  surface.  The  timber  of  this  hori- 
zon is  varied  in  kind  and  of  good  quality.  The  oaks  seem  to 
attain  greater  perfection  here  than  in  any  other  horizon.  The 
chestnut  may  be  considered  the  characteristic  tree  of  this  for- 
mation in  Belmont  county,  The  sandstone  soils  are  favorable 
to  the  production  of  almost  all  the  common  cereals,  and  are 
especially  adapted  to  fruits,  berries,  and  garden  vegetables. 
They  are  not  so  favorable  for  corn  as  the  limestone  soils,  nor  so 
favorable  to  wheat  as  the  marl  lands;  but  they  have  perhaps  a 
wider  range  of  productions  than  either  of  the  other  soils,  except 
the  alluvial;  while  their  higher  altitudes  render  them  much 
better  adapted  to  gardening  and  the  production  of  fruits.  The 
fourth  variety  of  soil  occurs  where  the  clay  belt  (see  section) 
forms  the  surface.  It  is  found  in  limited  bolts  along  hillsides 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  county,  sometimes  forming 
the  surface  of  a ridge  locality  over  a small  area;  but  it  has  nei- 
ther range  nor  quality  to  entitle  it  to  any  important  place.  The 
last  kind  of  soil,  which,  for  want  of  a better  name,  is  here  called 
the  “marl  belt,”  is  formed  by  the  weathering  of  two  principal 
beds  of  red  shale  lying  over  the  day-belt,  each  varying  from  5 
to  8 feet,  and  separated  by  a deposit  of  sandstone  shale.  Where 
this  red  soil  forms  the-  surface,  as  it  does  along  the  ridges  of 
Smith  township,  and  on  some  of  the  ridges  in  townships  west, 
east  and  south  of  Smith,  we  generally  Ami  good  wheat  crops : so 
much  so  that  this  might  properly  be  called  the  wheat  horizon. 
The  soil  above  this  belt,  on  the  high  ridges  of  York,  Washing- 
ton and  Mead  townships,  is  a compact  sandstone  soil. 

ORES  AND  MINERAL  DEPOSITS. 

Iron. — There  arc  some  considerable  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Bel- 
mont county,  but  no  bed  that  pays -for  working  at  the  present 
state  of  the  trade  ; not  thatourores  are  not  good,  but  that  others 
are  belter.  There  is  a seam  of  iron-bearing  limestone  in  Pease 
township,  which  was  worked  atone  time,  but  never  to  any  great 
extent.  Immediately  under  coal  No.  13.  at  several  points,  there 
is  a stratum  of  black-band  ore,  often  reaching  a thickness  of  ten 
feet.  The  iron  concretions  in  this  formation  have  a good  degree 
of  purity,  and  would  probably  be  used  were  it  not  for  the  vast 
stores  of  this  mineral  elsewhere  over  the  country,  so  pure  and  so 
easily  aceesiblo  as  to  defy  competition.  With  whole  mountains 
of  excellent  ore  in  .Missouri,  and  vast  stores,  of  the  purest  quali- 
ty, in  Michigan,  besides  goodly  stores  elsewhere  in  our  own 
state,  Belmont  county  seems  destined  to  take  a small  part  in 
furnishing  the  ores  from  which  the  world’s  supplies  of  iron  are 
to  be  drawn.  But  in  the  working  of  the  metal  she  stands  a bet- 
ter show.  With  good- smelling  coal  and  excellent  slagging 
limestone,  both  easily  accessible  in  the  same  hillside,  and  with 
good  railroad  facilities  for  bringing  in  tho  ore  and  for  putting 
the  manufactured  iron  into  market,  she  is  in  fine  condition  to 
demand  her  share  ot  the  iron  industry. 

Lead. — A great  deal  has  been  said  as  to  the  existence  of  de- 
posits of  lead  in  various  parts  of  Belmont  county.  It  is  confi- 
dently alleged  that  lead  veins  were  known  and  mined  by  the 
Indians  at  several  points:  on  Brushy  creek,  in  Wayne  town- 
ship; on  Pincy.  near  Beallsville;  and  in  tho  hills  along  the  river 
between  Bellaire  and  Bridgeport.  Considerable  time  has  been 
spent  in  searching  for  these  imaginary  deposits.  A few  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  our  state  geologists  will  show  how  little  im- 
portance should  be  attached  to  those  traditions.  Mr.  M.  C. 
Bead,  in  his  report  on  Holmes  county,  says;  “Almost  every 
county  has  its  local  traditions  of  lead  mines  formerly  worked  by 
the  Indians  ; and  the  testimony  is  often  as  positive  as  second- 
hand testimony  can  be,  pointing  to  a definite  location  from 
which  the  Indian  hunters  obtained  their  supply  of  this  metal. 
The  Indians  were  no  architects,  and  erected  nothing  deserving 


OKOUXiY  AND  MORALS. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  climate  there  is  nothing  which  so 
powerfully  affects  the  character  of  a people  as  the  geological 
structure  of  the  territory  which  they  occupy.  This  determines 
their  occupations,  and  their  occupations  determine  their  char- 
acter. We  all  recognize  the  difference,  socially  and  politically,  be- 
tween manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts — a difference  so 
striking  in  the  United  States  that  political  economists  have  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  its  influence  among  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  late  war  so  striking  as  to  give  rise  to  serious  apprehen- 
sions in  the  minds  of  some  philosophical  statesmen  as  to  the  po- 
litical future  of  our  country.  A manufacturing  district,  with 
its  smoky  atmosphere,  its  noise,  its  busy,  bustling,  floating  pop- 
ulation, now  strung  up  to  the  extreme  of  exertion,  now  relaxed 
into  the  other  extreme  of  listless,  languid  inaction,  must  neces- 
sarily have  a social  character  and  political  interest  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  induced  by  tho  even,  easy-going  life  of  an 
agricultural  district.  Ohio  has  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests  both  well  developed:  and  consequently  is  in  a good 
position  to  maintain  the  balance  ot  political  power  which  she 
now  holds.  Both  interests  arc  well  developed  in  Belmont 
count}-;  and  this  it  is  which  has  given  to  our  population  the 
motley  character  which  distinguishes  it  so  widely  from  those 
parts  of  the  state  which  are  distinctively  agricultural.  Our  di- 
versity of  character  depends  upon  our  diversity  of  occupation, 
our  diversity  of  occupation  upon  the  diversity  of  our  geological 
structure:  so  that  it  may  well  he  said  of  the  sandstones,  lime- 
stones, shales  and  coals  of  Belmont  eountv  what  Newberry  says 
of  the  clays  which  underlie  the  Western' Deserve:  “That  they 
ha\e  not  only  determined  the  occupation  of  a large  portion  of 
our  people,  but  have  affected  all  their  modes  of  thought  and 
action,  and  they  may  almost  be  said  to  underlie  our  manners 
and  morals  as  the}-  do  our  farms  and  towns. 

Cl  Riot  s PHENOMENA. 


Caves. — True,  eaves  are  found  only  in  limestone  formations. 
The  property  which  water  containingearbonie  dioxide  possesses, 
of  dissolving  limestone,  gives  an  easy  explanation  of  the  whole 

't*ri>{.  H.  B.  Cornwall  In  "The  Popular  Sci.  nro  Monthly,"  June,  1»7«. 
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.Jo  - "fter  Pawcs  down  through  the  crevices. 

S(s  "i  oPUr  il'-S  “n,d  mit'ks  in  ,hc  limestones,  ami  dis- 
emn-J.  ‘-'dyes  and  sides  ot  the  rocks,  thus  making,  in  the 

m-  , !t  f agC>  argu  Pa8sa«°  ways."— (Andrews.)  Pseudo-eaves. 
r,.„  i rU18’ ° le"  JKt'u,‘  1,1  mudstone  lormations,  caused  bv  the 
mumbling  away  of  soft  rock,  and  the  consequent.  tailing  in'  and 

irregular  piling  of  the  harder  rocks  above.  The  -('at  Den."  in 

Dos  hen  township,  lying  in  the  sandstone  horizon  between  coals 
. °-  ant‘  13,  is  an  example  ot  this.  In  the  same  horizon.  , 
in  vanous  parts  of  the  southern  tier  of  townships,  there  are  curi- 
ous results  from  the  same  cause.  The  ‘ Raven  Rocks."  on  l’i new 
in  \\  ayne  township,  are  in  this  same  formation.  For  grandeur 
and  rugged,  picturesque  beauty,  this  little  glen  can  scarcely  be 
excelled.  All  along  Piney,  below  the  “Raven  Rocks,"  great  | 
massive  fragments  of  sandstone,  disconnected  by  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  rocks  upon  which  they  once  rested*  may  be  seen 
strewn  along  the  tops  of  the  hills,  on  both  sides  of  the  creek.  In  1 
Washington  township,  near  Armstrong’s  Mills,  the  scenery  of 
the  same  horizon  is  quite  picturesque.  The  “Alum  Rocks"  in 
“Wayne  township,”  and  “The  Devil’s  Tea  Table"  in  Warren, 
belong  to  the  same  formation. 

Concretions. — Curious  shapes  arc  sometimes  formed  by  the  gath- 
ering togethor  of  rock-substance  into  variously-shaped  masses. 
The  kidney-shaped  masses  of  iron  ore  found  in  the  black-band 
deposits,  are  concretions.  Sometimes  these  are  found  to  con- 
tain beautiful  crystals  of  rhomb  spar,  or  of  iron  pyrites,  and 
sometimes  they  contain  beautiful  fern-leaf  impressions.  Lime- 
stone concretions  are  some  times  found  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  petrified  turtles.  "When  a flattened  spheroidal  con- 
cretion was  cracked  after  it  was  formed,  and  the  cracks  were 
subsequently  filled  with  other  material  or  the  same,  the  effect  is 
quite  turtle-like." — (Dana.)  Several  very  interesting  specimens 
of  this  nature  were  found,  a lew  years  ago,  by  Mr.  L.  P. 
Bailey,  of  Warren  township. 

Petrifi  cations. — Piecesof  "petrified  wood  ” are  frequently  found, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  petrilications  are  usually 
silica,  and  are  more  properly  called  silicijial  in>wl.  It  is  conve- 
nient to  speak  of  them  as  petrifactions,  but  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  wood  has  actually  turned  to  stone.  The  change 
is  brought  about  by  the  slow  decomposition  of  wood  in  water 
charged  with  rock-substance  in  solution,  the  particles  of  mineral 
replacing  the  decaying  particles  of  wood  so  slowly,  and  in  such 
order,  that  every  appearance  of  the  wood  is  preserved.  Mounds, 
pictured  rocks,  find  other  curious  phenomena  of  that  class,  are 
subjects  which  do  nbt  belong  to  the  science  of  geology,  and 
hence  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch. 


eoNCl.lsioN. 


Though  this  sketch  lias  already  exceeded  the  hounds  origi- 
nally intended,  the  author  feels  that  he  ought  not  to  let  it  go  to 
the  public  without  a lew  words  of  acknowledgment  of  indebted- 
ness to  the  various  friends  who  have  assisted  in  the  collection  of 
the  materials  which  he  has  used.  His  thanks  are  due  to  Frol. 
Leo  Lesquereux,  of  Columbus,  for  explanations  and  illustrations 
kindly  furnished;  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  a copy  of  the  valuable  hypsometric  tables  of  Deh-ros, 
Loomis  and  Guyot;  to  Mr.  J.  15.  Ryan,  of  the  State  School  Com- 
missioner's office,  for  copies  of  valuable  works  ot  the  Ohm  Geo- 
logical Survey;  to  Dr.  Close,  of  St.  Clairsville;  -Mr.  < 'balk ley 
Dawson,  of  Bartlesville,  and  many  other  friends,  for  kind  assist- 
ance and  interest  in  the  work.  His  thanks  are  also  due  to  the 
publishers  for  their  liberality  it.  furnishing  the  means  of  illus- 
tration. In  the  preparation  of  the  sketch  tree  use  has  been  made 
of  the  works  of  Prof.  Dana,  and  ot  the  excellent  “ Fleinentary 
Geology”  of  Prof.  Andrews.  The  Ohio  Reports,  have  been 
freely  used,  as  has  Prof.  Lesquereux’  Coal  Flora  Atlas,  recently 
published  by  the  Second  Pennsylvania  Geological  Survey. 

To  the  readers  it  should  be  said,  that  the  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter of  the  work  is  partly  due  to  the  tact  that  the  study  of  our 
local  geology  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  A dozen  men  or  fewer,  in  a 
territory  so  largo  as  the  State  of  Ohio,  working  on  limited  time 
and  still  more  limited  appropriations,  may  do — and  have  done 
— a great  work.  But  they  cannot  descend  into  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  each  locality.  Local  observation,  and  that  alone,  can 
develop  all  the  details  of  the  science.  Yet  local  observation  is 
about  the  last  step  in  the  development  of  a science.  We  are 
prone  to  study  that  which  is  distant  and  curious,  rather  than 
that  which  is  near  and  plain.  Man  learned  to  decipher  the 
strange  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  Egypt  long  enough  before 
ho  thought  to  read  the  plain  handwriting  of  God  on  the  coarse 
stone  at  his  own  doorstep.  The  former  were  'strange  and 


curious  : the  latter  unpretensious  and  common— too  common  g 
attract  attention — hidden  by  its  very  commonness— like  t|u. 
stars  at  noon  day,  lost  in  light.  The  same  silent  forces  whicl, 
wrought  out  the  varied  features  ot  our  beautiful  landscapes  arc 
acting  to-day.  Change,  perpetual  change,  is  carved  on  werv 
precipice,  and  written  on  every  slope.  Itis  the  store  which  lb 
breeze  whispers  and  the  little  brook  murmurs.  It  niav  U* beard 
as  plainly  in  sparkling  music  of  the  little  cascade  in'  the  quiet 
dell,  as  in  the  thunders  of  "dread  Niagara."  Let  us  hope  that 
these  voices  of  nature  will  at  length  l»e  heard  and  understood  hv 
all:  that  our  beautiful  out-door  science  may  soon  cease  to  llo 
wholly  a thing  of  books  and  schools:  and  that  our  people,  like 
true  students  of  nature,  may 

“Find  tongues  in  trees.  Ihh.Us  in  the  running  brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

St.  ('titirseille,  ().,  A nan  si  13f/i,  187th 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


OF 


Belmont  County. 


ST.  CLAIRSY1LLF. 

The  location  of  St.  Clairsville  is  on  an  elevated  ami  beautiful 
site,  overlooking  a rich  agricultural  scope  of  country,  undula- 
ting in  surface,  but  very  picturesque  in  appearance.  Itis  on 
the  line  ot  the  National  Road,  eleven  miles  west  of  Wheeling, 
ami  one  hundred  and  sixteen  east  ot' Columbus.  Its  elevation 
above  sea  level  is  about  1 180  feet,  and  above  the  Ohio  river  at - 
Bridgeport,  .100  feet.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  justice  for  Belmont 
county  in  1S»4,  Before  the  days  of  railroads  it  formed  quite  a 
business  centre,  although  it  yet  remains  an  active  trading  point 

This  town  was  laid  out  by  David  Newell  and  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Israel.  The  original  town  contained  (15  acres.  2 rood.  18  perches. 
In  ISO",,  William  Mathers  laid  out  an  addition  of  about  eight 
acres  on  the  south  side  of  town.  \\  bat  is  known  as  Barnes 
addition,  on  the  east,  was  laid  out  August 31,  180.1,  by  Janus 
Barnes,  Notice  liays  and  William  Brown,  and  contains  Caere- 
and  '_’o  pen-lies,  in  183'.*,  William  Booker  laid  out  an  addition 
of  eight  lots  to  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

The  founder  of  St.  Clairsville  was  of  Scotch  extraction  am 
liberated  from  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  along  ui 

1 T'.i.l-ti.  Little  ot  his  history  is  known.  Soon  alter  the  to« 

was  laid  out.  lie  (Newell)  named  it  in  honor  of  bis  cous*1*-  ' ' 
was  then  governor  of  the  territory.  It  was  local  ) nJj  . ,, 
Newellstowii  for  some  years,  but  the  court  recur  s la  ,j 
Clairsville  in  18**2.  A sketch  is  herewith  subjoined  i 
boro  utter  whom  the  town  was  named:  • 

( . i;n i.ka t,  artiu  u st.  n.uu 

was  born  in  Kdinburgb.  Scotland,  in  lj •’>*>-  ,1Ic of  his 
sical  education  in  one  ot  the  most  celebrate*  r5C  hr 

native  country.  After  completing  h'f,  „lilld.  he#*? 

studied  medieinu,  but  being  of  a ml  l*aIj  . «•  ..  J755,  he  mi- 

abandoned  the  notion  of  physics  Far  ) .V1  ' ‘;cn  an  Euglbj* 
grated  to  North  America  with  Ldwaid  ■ j %vas  with 
Admiral,  obtained  a subalterns  ’ aw  0f  1703-  be 

Woltc  in  the  storming  of  tjuoboc.  A|te  . -J  Pennsylvania- 
was  assigned  the  command  of  Fort  L*.^’  ’ i»,-ior  to  the 

and  received  there  a grant  of  one  tlK,ya  At  the  break"'F' 

revolutionary  war  be  held  several  ci\  , ( (q  t’oiitu**'11  :l  j 

out  of  said' war  bo  was  njipointoa  Co  , k,,„  pre- 
served as  Brigadier  General,  to  ''l;,  , '.U)I1  i„  iho  j 

.noted  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  ^ # Major  ^ 
1770-7.  In  February,  1777,  »*e  was ' hc  comnia*'^ 

and  ordered  to  repair  to  1 lconderog*-  )<m  thousan 

garrison.  When  Burgoyno,  with  »“>rc 
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invested  the  fortress  on  July  2nd,  lie  abandoned  it,  for  which  act 
he  was  charged  with  cowardice,  incapacity,  Ac.  lie  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  but  acquitted  honorably.  The  facts  were  that 
the  works  were  incomplete,  and  not  capable  of  being  defended 
against  that  force,  and  an  attempt  would  have  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  many  of  his  men.  Me  served  until  the  close  of  the  war  i 
with  reputation. 

Whilst  residing  on  his  farm  at  Ligonierin  1785  he  was  elected  j 
a member  of  the  Continental -Congress,  and  chosen  president  of 
that  august  body  in  1787.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Me  commanded  an  army  which 
was  sent  against  the  Miami  Indians,  and  was  defeated  near  the 
Miami  river,  with  heavy  loss  November.  1701.  Ceased  to  be 
governor  in  the  winter  of  1802-8. 

The  following  sketch  of  Gen.  St.  Clair  is  extracted  from  the 
notes  of  Judge  Burnet,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him. 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  people  : 

“During  the  continuance  of  the  first  gradcot  that  imperfect  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  lie  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
every  class  of  the  people,  lie  was  plain  and  simple  in  his  dress 
and  equipage,  open  and  frank  in  his  manners,  and  accessible  to 
persons  of  every  rank.  In  these  respects  he  exhibited  a striking 
contrast  with  the  secretary,  Colonel  .Sargent,  and  that  contrast, 
in  some  measure,  increased  his  popularity,  which  he  retained 
unimpaired  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  first  session  of 
the  legislature.  During  that  session  he  manifested  a strong  de- 
sire to  enlarge  his  own  powers  and  restrict  those  of  the  assem- 
bly, which  was  the  more  noticed,  as  he  had  opposed  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  legislative  council,  composed  of  himself,  or  in  his 
absence  the  Secretary  and  the  Judges  of  the  General  Court,  and 
had  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  submitting  bis  views  on  that 
subject  to  the  General  Assembly.  * 

“The  effect  of  the  construction  be  gave,  of  his  own  powers, 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  the  thirty  b:llx  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  during  the  first  session  and  sent  to  him  tor  Ids  approval, 
he  refused  his  assent  to  elcren,  some  of  which  were  supposed  to 
be  of  much  importance,  and  all  of  them  calculated,  more  or  less, 
to  advance  the  public  interest.  .Some  of  them  he  rejected,  be- 
cause they  related  to  the  establishment  of  new  counties;  others, 
because  he  thought  they  were  unnecessary  or  inexpedient. 
Thus  more  than  a third  of  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  that  entire 
session  was  lost  by  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  discretion  of 
one  man.  * =i: 

“This,  and  some  other  occurrences  of  a similar  character,  which 
wore  manifest  deviations  from  bis  usual  course,  not  easily  ac- 
counted for.  multiplied  his  opponents  very  rapidly  and  rendered 
it  more  difficult  for  bis  friends  to  defend  and  sustain  him.  They 
also  created  a state  of  bad  feeling  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  and  eventually  terminated  in  his  removal 
from  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  territorial  government. 

“The  governor  was  unquestionably  a man  of  superior  tal- 
ents, of  extensive  information,  and  of  great  uprightness  of 
purpose,  as  well  as  suavity  of  manners.  His  general  course, 
though  in  the  main  correct,  was  in  some  respects  injurious  to  his 
own  popularity,  but  it  was  the  result  of  an  honest  exercise  of 
bis  judgment,  lie  not  only  believed  that  the  power  he  claimed 
belonged  legitimately  to  the  executive,  but  was  convinced  that 
the  manner  in  which  ho  exercised  it  was  imposed  on  him  as  a 
duty,  by  the  ordinance,  and  was  calculated  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  the  territory.  * * * * * 

“Soon  after  the  governor  was  removed  from  office  be  returned 
to  the  Ligonicv  valley,  poor,  and  destitute  of  means  of  subsist, 
ence  ; and  unfortunately,  too  much  disabled  by  age  and  infirmi- 
ty to  embark  in  any  kind  of  active  business.  During  his  admin- 
istration ot  the  territorial  government,  lie  was  induced  to  make 
himself  personally  liable  lor  the  purchase  of  a number  of  pack- 
horses  and  other  articles  necessary  to  tit  out  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians,  to  an  amount  of  some  two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  pay.  Hav- 
ing no  use  for  the  money  at  the  time,  he  did  not  present  his  claim 
to  the  government.  After  be  was  removed  from  office,  he  look- 
ed to  that  fund  as  his  dependence  for  future  subsistence:  and, 
under  a full  expectation  of  receiving  it,  be  repaired  to  Washing- 
ton City  and  presented  bis  account  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
treasury.  To  bis  utter  surprise  and  disappointment  it  was  re- 
jected, on  the  mortifying  ground,  that,  admitting  it  to  have  been 
origiiiallyeorrect.it  was  burred  by  the  statute;  and  that  tlio 
time  which  had  elapsed,  afforded  the  highest  presumption  that 
it  had  been  settled,  although  no  voucher  or  memorandum  to  that 
effect  could  be  found  in  the  department.  To  counteract  the  al- 
leged presumption  of  payment,  the  original  vouchers,  showing 
the  purchase,  the  purpose  to  which  the  property  was  applied  and 

•-".i  II.  i J.  Coi, 


the  payment  of  the  money,  were  exhibited.  It  was,  however, 
still  insisted  that  as  the  transaction  was  an  old  one  and  had 
taken  place  before  the  burning  of  flic  war  office  in  Philadelphia, 
the  lapse  of  time  furnished  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  claim 
must  have  been  settled  and  the  vouchers  destroyed  in  that  con- 
flagration. 

“The  pride  of  the  old  veteran  was  deeply  wounded  by  the 
ground  on  which  his  claim  was  refused,  and  he  was  induced,  from 
that  consideration,  as  well  as  by  the  pressure  of  poverty  and 
want,  to  persevere  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  justice  ami  equi- 
ty of  his  demand  : still  hoping  that  presumption  would  give  way 
to  truth.  For  the  purpose  of  get  ting  rid  of  his  solicitations.  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  purporting  to  bean  act  tor  his  relief:  but 
which  merely  removed  the  technical  objection,  founded  on  lapse 
of  time,  by  authorizing  a settlement  of  his  demands,  regardless 
of  the  limitation.  This  step  seemed  necessary  to  preserve  their 
own  character:  hut  it  left  thr  worn  out  rihrun  still  at  the  inerev 
of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  department,  from  whom  lie  hud 
nothing  to  expect  hut  disappoint  incut.  During  the  same  ses- 
sion a nil!  wii-  introduced  into  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
granting  him  an  annuity,  which  was  rejected  on  the  third  read- 
ing by  a vote  of  18  to  5n. 

“A  tier  spending  tin*  principal  part  of  two  sessions  in  useless 
efforts,  subsisting  during  the  lime  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends, 
lie  abandoned  the  pursuit  in  despair  and  returned  to  the  Ligo- 
nier  valley  where  lie  lived  several  years  ill  the  most  abject  pov- 
erty in  the  family  of  a widowed  daughter  as  destitute  as  him- 
self. At  length  Pennsylvania,  his  adopted  state,  from  consider- 
ations of  personal  respect  and  gratitude  for  past  services  as  well 
as  from  a laudable  feeling  of  state  pride,  settled  on  him  an  an- 
nuity of  three  hundred  dollars,  which  was  soon  after  raised  to 
six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  That  act  of  beneficence  gave  to 
the  gallant  old  soldier  a comfortable  subsistence  for  the  little 
remnant  of  his  days  which  then  remained.  The  honor  resulting 
to  the  state  from  that  step  was  very  much  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  individual  on  whom  their  bounty  was  bestowed,  was  a 
foreigner,  and  was  known  to  he  a warm  opponent  in  politics  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  legislature  and  their  constituents. 

“He  lived,  however,  luit  a short  time  to  enjoy  the  bounty.  On 

the  31st  of  August.  1818,  that  venerable  officer  of  the  

after  a long,  brilliant  and  useful  life,  died  of  an  injury  occasion- 
ed by  the  running  away  of  his  horse,  near  Greensburgh.  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

BITI.T  IN  TIIK  WOOOS. 

At  the  time  Newell  laid  out  the  village  of  St.  Glairsville.  its  site 
was  covered  with  a dense  forest.  1 n a tew  years  log  buildings  or 
cabins  had  sprung  up  like  a mushroom.  Immigrants  came  in  on 
horseback  and  afoot.  The  trails  were  alive  with  pioneers  bring- 
ing their  small  stores  of  household  goods,  packed  on  their  beasts, 
which  made  them  appear  sis  broad  as  long,  ami  among  stumps, 
trees  and  hushes,  they  spread  out.  their  goods  and  erected  their 
habitations. 

i-ntsT  rnoiMtUTY  iioumns. 

Below  is  subjoined  a list  of  the  first  owners  of  town  lots  in  St. 
Clairsville,  and  the  dates  of  their  purchase.  David  and  Benja- 
min Newell  were  the  grantors: 

To  James  Caldwell,  October  20.  lSllil. 

To  David  Bussell.  January  20.  1801. 

To  Knoeli  Bush.  November  4.  1801. 

To  John  Francis.  December  21.  1801. 

ToJohn  Woodlmrn.  December  22,  1801. 

To  Jacob  Iloltz.  November  28.  1801. 

To  Philip  WinJIe,  December  22.  !8o|. 

To  George  Michael,  December  Iff.  1801. 

To  Samuel  Halbert,  December  28, 1801. 

To  Nicholas  Stoner,  January  8,  1802. 

To  Christian  Bose,  January  8,  18o2. 

To  John  Clause,  January  8,  1802. 

To  Abraham  Lash,  January  8.  1802. 

To  John  Thompson.  January  20,  1802. 

To  Joseph  .McCouald,  April  17.  1802. 

To  Valentine  Ault,  February  lli.  1802. 

To  James  Bell,  February  27,  1802. 

To  Lydia  Allie,  February  27,  1802. 

To  Jacob  lloulh,  January  2ff.  1 802. 

To  James  Brian,  January  14,  1802. 

To  Jacob  Devore.  March  28,  1801. 

To  Christopher  Clouse.  April  20.  1802. 

To  James  Woods,  April  30,  1802. 
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To  I?,  ,B.y’  ATril  1X02. 

To  v ir  hV"-  Al),il  iso- 

To  n •l‘|Ulrn  r'V1"’  Mav  8.  1so-> 

( Davut  friinblo,  June  29.  I8ir> 

, ;;an°y  wn,  ApPii  29, 

-f°  J ?"'.el  l’e(|Y  Juno  29.  iso-  ' 

9V  u'.',!'ani  V‘M,nK'  July  3.  1802 
1 '.am  ^ aim?,  July  31,  lso_*. 
fi>”  y ! Iui"‘  fathers,  August  4,  1802. 
r,,  , T Thompson,  August  13,  iso- 

r o Absalom  -Martin.  August  13.  lso- 
Jo  Robert  Griffith,  August  IT.  lso2.  ' 

,|,0  Thomas  ('only,  August  22.  1802. 
fo  1 ho  mas  Thompson.  August  1S0‘2. 

To  Joseph  Irwin.  September  2,  1802. 

To  Elijah  Woods.  August  7,  1802. 

To  -Noah  Zane,  September  17,  Tsu2. 

To  Magda  line  Piper,  September  11.  1802. 

To  William  Couglcton,  September  10,  1802. 

To  Joseph  Martin,  August  7.  1802. 

To  William  Bell,  September  23.  1802. 

To  Samuel  McElroy,  October  9, 1802. 

To  William  Frost,  October  7>,  18o2. 

To  John  Dugan,  October  9,  18o2. 

To  John  McClain,  October  29,  1802. 

To  Samuel  Buchanan,  October  27,  18o2. 

To  William  Gibson,  October  11,  1802. 

To  William  Frost.  October  11,  18o2. 

To  Robert  Griffin,  October  11,  1392. 

To  Thomas  Hellems,  December  6.  1S02. 

To  William  Gibson,  December  9.  lsti2. 

To  George  Myers,  February  3.  18u3. 

To  John  Long.  February  3,  1803. 

To  Josiah  Hedges,  January  (.  1893. 

To  llobert  Johnston,  April  4.  1803. 

To  Robert  Thompson,  April  la.  I8u3. 

To  William  Cook.  May  6,  1803. 

To  Mahlon  Smith,  May  6.  18u:i. 

To  Enoch  Rush,  May  0,  1803. 

To  John  Woodburn.  May  14,  1893. 

To  Sterling  Johnston,  October  1.  1803.  ^ 

To  William  Newell,  September  28.  loo::. 

To  A S.  Woodrow.  November  9,  18u3. 

To  Bar.il  Israel.  November  9,  1803 
To  Abraham  Barnhart.  November  1,.  1803. 

To  James  Barnes,  January  <.  ls"'i' 

To  Moses  .Morehead,  Jebr.tary  2o.  1801. 

To  Alpheus  Ferren.  February  J-»180  1. 

To  John  Israel,  February  2n.  180 1 
To  Wm.  Gibson,  February  L ■ 

To  Robert  Johnston,  Apr,'  8 Is.  I 
'To  Nathan  l pdegiaft.  Apnl  • 

To  Daniel  Church.  April  L,  1804. 

'I'o  Thomas  Ireland,  Max  6,  18*  •• 

To  Jonathan  (Quigley,  I'cbruarx  1- • 

1N(  IIUCDUATI.I'. 

, 1807  Newell  s plat  with  an  additional  part  on  the  south  side 

|ni«o  I Mathers,  was  incorporated  In  the 

°f  l°t'Vof’  St’  i Jairlville-  By  said  act  of  incorporation  the  follow- 

jln'rotlicers  were  appointed: 

President—  lob n Patterson 

v^.°NN: i 1 1 i a n , Brown.  John  Brown  and 

dereliction  of  dutj  on  and  the  town  improved  by  the 

act  passed.  As  tunc  j.  lil(Jin,„  n»anv  of  the  log  bouses 
erection  ot  • frame  and  V'frocLdo  or  diminish,  the  sub- 

(tor  they  were* -In  wmmonc-ed  to  be  again  agitated.  A num- 

jeetofin.  orporation  com  ^ troin  fire  and  o berw.se, 

be  Aconlinsly  on  .be  VM,  d»y 


of  December.  1818.  the  following  net  of  inenrporalinn  wn-.'i 
I feeted  : 

| t.l.TTI  C.sor  INOOUPoR  XTIoN. 


-Whereas  the  boiisidudders  in  the  town  of  St.  t’laiisvillc.  ii, 
the  county  of  Belmont,  having  complied  with  the  prnvi-iuii*  ,4 
the  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  entitled  'An  act  tn  provide  l«j 
the  incorporation  o(  towns;'  ami  having  tiled  in  the  office  »f  IW 
Secretary  ot  State,  the  documents  required  by  the  above  reeiie.l 
act  : therefore. 

J'u  <iH  tn  ir/,,,111  thrsr  /irisfitts  tlmll  ii/inr. — Be  it  known,  that 
t ho  tract  of  land  described  in  the  following  Itoundaries,  beginnitu; 
tit  a stake  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  commons  ol  said  town 
adjoining  lands  formerly  of  William  Boggs  (now  A udrew  White > 
out-lot):  thence  south  19  degrees  east,  tifty-cight  pole*  to  a stake 
on  the  sou  lit  west  ( or  nor  of  the  com  mens  of  said  town : and  thence 
north  71 1,  degrees  east,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  poles  and 
six  hundredths  to  a stake,  a corner  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
commons  ol  said  town  , amt  thence  19  degrees  west,  titty -eight 
polo*  to  a stake  at  a corner  on  the  north  cast  corner  ot  the. om- 
inous of  said  town:  and  thence  south  7 1 A degrees  west,  one  hun- 
dred am!  eighty-one  and  six  hundredths  poles  to  the  stake,  the 
place  of  beginning.  Also  an  addition  to  said  lewn  laid  out  bv 
one  \\  in.  Mathers,  bounded  as  lollows.  to  wit : Beginning  torn 

corner  at  a stake  on  tbe  southwest  corner  of  the  same,  and  on 
the  south  line  of  tbe  commons  of  the  town  plat  herein  first  de- 
scribed, and  thence  south  19  degrees  east,  thirtv-seven  poles  to 
a stake  in  tbe  southwest  corner  ot  the  eommotiRof  said  • addi- 
tioti  : and  thence  north  71  I degrees  east,  forty-six  and  forty -tvo 

hundredths  to  a stake  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  said 'addi- 
tion.' and  on  the  south  line  of  the  commons  of  the  town  plat 
herein  lir.-t  described,  and  thence  south  714  degrees  west,  to  the 
last  place  of  beginning,  as  by  tbe  plat  of  said  town  and  the  ad- 
dition thereto  will  more  fully  appear,  and  situate  in  the  county 
of  Belmont : is  hereby  declared  a town  corporate  and  shall  hence- 
forth be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  St.  Clairsviile. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  and  in  conformity  to  law,  1.  Jeremiah 
Mel. cue.  Secretary  of  State,  have  caused  those  letters  to  lie  made 
patent,  and  have  hereunto  set  my  band  and  affixed  the  seal ei 
my  otliee  til  Columbus,  this  19th  day  of  December,  A.  1).  1X18. 

-Jeremiah  M<  I.em 

“Owing  to  the  length  ol  tbe  rules  and  regulations  governing 
-aid  town  they  are  here  omitted.  Tbe  officers  of  town  were 
president,  recorder  .and  trustees.  These  "'ere empowered  to ap 
point  a tow  n marshal,  a collector  and  a treasurer. 

on  ii  n:s  ] or  o:h. 

Mayor-- 1 1.  M.  I >avics. 

Clerk-  R.  R.  Barrett. 

Treasuer — A.  P.  Blair. 

Coil neiltncii — Robert  M.  Eaton.  Benjamin  S.  McBride,  t’ynn 
11.  Kirk.  W.  S.  Kennon.  John  E.  West  and  John  Carlisle. 

.Marshal  — W illiam  Rice. 

Deputy  Marshal — L.  C.  Neiswanger. 

KAIU.Y  MERCHANTS. 

James  ( 'aid well  was  the  first  person  to  open  out  a dry  good- 
store  in  St.  Clairsviile.  lie  came  from  Wheeling  and  start- 
ed in  t lie  mercantile  business  in  1801.  Ife  erected  a small 
cabin  on  the  lot  where  Wehlay  s bank  now  stands.  He  carried 
on  tbe  trade  for  a number  oi  years  and  grew  quite  wealthy. 
Was  tbe  first  president  of  tbe  Belmont  Bank  of  St.  f jairsvillc. 
in  about  1810.  Died  about  1837. 

John  Winters  was  the  second  pnrtv  to  engage  in  the  store 
bii-incss.  Jlc  commenced  ill  1802.  these  gentlemen  were  W- 
lowed  I'.v  James  Barne«.  in  1803;  Peter  Yarnald,  John  Jailer- 
son.  and  John  Thompson,  in  1800.  Yarnald  kept  until  18  >. 
xv ben  be  sold  out  and  removed  from  the  village.  The  lattei 
continued  in  tbe  trade  until  1824.  Josiah  Dillon  kept  in  m «• 
Samuel  Sharp  also  started  tbe  same  year.  In  1813,  Josiah  He  ge. 
started  a store,  and  continued  until  1819.  He  then  sold  on  and 
removed  to  Seneca  county,  xvhoro,  in  1821,  he  laid  out  t e 
of  Tiffin,  and  mimed  it  in  honor  of  tbe  Hon.  Edward  1 • 

Ross  count  \’.  president  of  tbe  convention  which  formed  tie  w 
st  i 1 11 1 i >Mi  of  Ohio,  and  tbe  first  Governor  of  the  Stale  in  — 
John  Carter  A Co.  opened  out  a store  on  the  o«_"  ie  , G 
lional  hotel  building  now  stands  along  in  18«<>  *•  Jj"  ! 1!jch. 
ris  and  Richard  Freeman  started  stores  in  898.  Jn  *8  . 

til'd  Cliarlcswortb  started  in  the  dry  goods  buMnoss.  wl 

an  extensive  business  in  shipping  produce  to  - e"  1)|)aineR< 
dealt  largely  in  furs  and  such  like.  He  earrie 
for  a number  of  years. 
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Jacob  Holt/,  received  the  first  license  to  keep  a “bouse  of  pub-  [ 
lie  entertainment  ' in  St.  Clairsville.  February  23d,  1802.  He 
kept  hotel  until  about  18<U«,  when  be  removed  into  now  T'nion 
township,  and  kept  a tavern  west  of  Morristown.  Oii  the  25th  | 
of  May,  (1802.1  licenses  were  granted  to  John  Thompson  and 
Bnzil  i tirae!.  James  Barnes  kept  in  1803;  the  same  year  Win. 
Hibson  received  a license  to  keep  tavern.  Michael  Groves  and 
.Sterling  Johnston  in  1804;  Andrew  Moore,  in  1805;  Andrew 
Marshall  in  1805:  Absalom  Martin,  in  1807;  Jacob  Lease,  in 
1807.  and  John  Brown,  same  year  ; Zebulon  Warner,  in  1808. 

Ac..  Ac. 

I-.ARI.V  PHYSICIANS. 

The  first  physician  to  begin  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
town  was  Dr.  Herron.  He  located  here  in  about  1804.  it  is 
said  he  cut  the  letter  “M"  out  of  the  hand  of  Peter  Sunderland, 
who  had  been  branded  by  the  sheriff  for  the  murder  of  John 
Holtz.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Hughes,  who  practiced  here  a 
great  many  years.  Dr.  (Quigley  succeeded  him.  who  remained 
until  about  1822.  He  subsequently  lost  his  eyesight,  and  died 
blind. 

MISCEU.ANKOUS  VOCATIONS. 

In  1803,  Joseph  Morrison  began  the  manufacture  of  hats  in 
St.  Clairsville.  A lively  business  was  the  hatter’s  trade  in  early 
days. 

Ralph  Heath  was  the  first  silversmith.  He  opened  nut  a shop 
on  Marietta  street,  continuing  for  a number  of  years. 

The  first  tannery  started  was  in  1803-4,  by  John  Long. 
Smith  A Whito  started  in  1808.  Moses  Moreliead  began,  per- 
haps, a year  earlier.  Long’s  tannery  was  located  in  the  south- 
west part  of  town,  Smith  and  White's  in  the  east  end,  and  More- 
head's  in  the  southeast  part  of  town. 

John  Marehus  carried  on  tailoring  in  St.  Clairsville  as  early 
as  1803  or  4,  and  was  the  first  man  in  that  business  in  the  town. 

Ho  continued  for  a number  of  years. 

Joseph  Patton  started  a shoe  shop  in  1801,  and  Henry  Mitch- 
ell also  began  shoemaking  near  about  the  same  time.  These 
gentlemen  were  among  the  first. 

Ira  Robertson  opened  the  first  tin  shop  in  180(5. 

Samuel  Sullivan  was  a hatter.  Ho  started  in  the  town  in 
1806.  Had  h is  shop  whore  George  Jepson  now  lives.  His  son, 

John  Sullivan,  was  made  the  first  president  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  (Ohio  division). 

A man  by  the  name  of  Jesse  Magee  opened  out,  it  is  believed,  - 
the  first  cabinet  shop,  lie  was  followed  by  Joseph  Marshall. 

Jacob  Leash,  a Hessian,  was  the  first  barber  who  shaved  and 
dressed  hair  in  St.  Clairsville. 

Reese  Branson  was  the  earliest  clock-maker  in  his  section  of 
the  county,  and  the  first  in  St.  Clairsville,  He  located  here  as 
early  as  1806.  He  also  made  buttons  out  of  pewter,  with  brass 
eyes.  In  that  line  he  had  quite  a run.  That  was  tiie  style  of 
buttons  worn  by  the  early  settlers,  and  appropriately  used  with 
their  linsey-woolsey  habiliments. 

John  Copeland  was  the  first  person  to  carry  on  blacksmithing. 

His  shop  was  situated  on  or  near  the  present  site  of  Major 
Thompson’s  residence. 

Robert  Dent  was  tho  first  school  teacher  in  St.  Clairsville. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  church. 

A Rev.  Mr.  Colderhcad  was  the  first  itinerant  minister  in  the 
villago. 

It  is  believed  bj-  a few  persons  now  living,  that  Andrew  Mar- 
shall was  tho  earliest  postmaster  of  St.  Clairsville,  and  that  he 
received  his  appointment  Irom  the  second  President  of  the 
United  States,  John  Adams.  In  18115-6.  ho  took  the  contract  to 
carry  the  mail,  by  wagon,  from  Wheeling  to  Lancaster.  The 
mail  prior  to  that  time  had  .been  carried  on  horseback. 

There  was  a horse-mill  on  the  lot  where  afterwards  was  built 
the  Friends'  church.  A stillhousc  stood  on  the  same  lot.  It, 
was  quite  small — only  having  one  still.  Messrs.  Josiah  Dillon 
and  John  Thompson  were  the  operators  there  for  a short  time. 

Tho  distillery  burnt  down,  and  the  land  was  sold  by  Thompson 
to  Taylor,  who  sold  part  to  the  Friends,  in  1807,  for  a church 
site. 

Michael  Groves  also  had  a distillery  on  the  lot  owned  by  Mr. 
King,  in  a very  early  day. 

ST.  rf.AiRsvii.i.E  in  isms. 

From  a letter  written  by  a citizen  of  St.  Clairsville  to  Mr.  F. 
Cuming,  dated  December  30,  1808,  tho  following  is  obtained: 

I-  29 -n  & J.  Cos. 


“St.  Clairsville,  a post  town,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Belmont 
county,  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  late  gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwest  territory  ; was  laid  (in  the  woods)  by 
David  Newell  in  the  year  1801,  on  the  great  western  post  road 
from  the  city  of  Washington  to  Chillioothc,  then  called  Znncs 
road,  and  at  that  time  was  scarcely  passable  for  wagons,  ft  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a rising  ground,  eleven  miles  west  from 
Wheeling,  in  Virginia,  sixty-seven  southwest  of  Pittsburgh, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  on  the  usual  route  and  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  in  a straight  line  from  Baltimore  and  the 
[ city  of  Washington,  an  done  hundred  and  fifty  E X . E.  of  Chil- 
! licothe.  On  the  south  side  of  Newell's  plat  and  the  Marietta 
! road,  is  an  additional  part  laid  out  by  William  Mathers,  which, 

; by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  was  incorporated  with  Newell  s 
plat  on  the  23d  of  January,  18<>7.  by  the  name  of  St.  Clairsville. 
and  is  governed  by  a president,  recorder  and  five  trustees,  and  a 
1 town  marshal,  with  power  to  create  inferior  officers  to  execute 
their  ordinances.  There  are  seventy-nine  dwelling  houses  and 
four  hundred  inhabitants.  The  houses,  with  the  exception  of 
three  two-story  dwellings  and  a one-story  brick  school  house, 
are  all  wooden,  principally  two  stories  high,  mostly  weatber- 
| boarded  and  neatly  painted,  which  irives  tho  town  a now  and 
thriving  appearance.  On  the  most  elevated  spot,  and  near  the 
| centre  of  the  town-plat,  north  side  ol  Main  street,  in  the  public 
| square,  stands  the  court  house  and  goal  under  the  same  roof,  a 

i strong  log  building  of  two  stories  high.  Within  seven  miles  of 
this  place  are  seven  grist  mills,  two  of  which  make  merchant 
work,  eight  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  and  two  carding  machines 
erecting.  Our  lands  are  rich  and  heavily  timbered  with  walnut, 
sugar  maple,  poplar,  (a  tree  of  which  in  sight  of  this  place  is 
eight  feet  tour  inches  in  diameter)  white  oak,  ash,  hiekorj-,  Ac., 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  Tho  Iasi 
season  a young  tree,  whose  trunk  was  1 j inch  thick,  third  years' 
transplanting,  blossomed  and  had  fifty-six  apples:  bill  being  too 
prolific,  the  tree  died  before  the  fruit  came  to  perfection. 

“The  produce  collected  for  the  Atlantic  ports,  are  flour  (for  the 
New  Orleans  market)  hemp,  flax,  bees  wax,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1807.  12.000  weight  ol  snake-rot  t.  and  6,000  weight  of  ginseng 
(3.000  wt,  of  which  being  clarified)  was  sent  from  this  place  to  tho 
ports  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

“1  nexhaustable  coal  hanks  surround  this  place  in  almost  every 
direction,  and  coal  is  delivered  hore  at  6[  cents  per  bushel. 
Notwithstanding  the  variableness  of  the  weather,  there  is  per- 
haps no  place  in  tho  western  country  that  can  boast  of  a greater 
share  of  uniform  health.  The  diseases  most  prevalent  are  rheu- 
matisms, and  a species  of  bilious  fever  that  prevails  most  in  dry 
seasons.  Few  places  perhaps  can  boast  of  a greater  population 
Rinee  the  time  of  first  settlement.  Hero  are  horses  of  a tolerable 
brood,  mostly  from  Virginia,  cattle  not  excellent,  sheep  of  good 
quality  and  fine  fleeces. 

“Here  are  two  schools,  five  taverns,  eight  stores  well  assorted 
with  goods,  seven  carpenters,  three  masons,  two  blacksmiths, 
two  tanners  or  curriers,  four  cabinet  makers,  one  brickmaker, 
two  saddlers,  one  pottery,  one  tinner,  two  manufactories  of  cut 
nails,  two  clock  and  watch  makers,  four  shoemakers,  throe 
tailors,  two  turners  in  wood,  one  spinning-wheel  maker,  (a  very 
useful  manufacture  in  a new  country,  and  especially  at  this  timo 
when  every  family  is  a dollar  the  richer  tor  every  cent  laid  out 
in  buying  a spinning  wheel,  and  pounds  for  every  shilling's 
worth  in  home  made  garments,)  one  cart  wright,  two  Windsor 
chair  makers,  and  one  maker  of  split  bottom  chairs,  two  distil- 
leries, one  victualler,  three  physicians  and  two  attorneys.” 

EXTINCT  CHVRCH  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Immediately  opposite  the  present  Methodist  church  stood  the 
Episcopal  church  building;  built  1822.  Tho  congregation  be- 
coming scattered  it  was  used  for  some  years  by  the  Associate 
Reform  church,  and  after  that  remained  unoccupied;  and  about 
1862  it  fell  down  and  the  ground  was  sold. 

The  Associate  Reform,  now  the  United  Presbyterian  church 
building,  was  erected  about  1833,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town. 
In  1874  the  building  was  removed  and  repaired,  with  modern 
improvements. 

The  Friends  or  Quakers,  at  one  time  numerous,  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  The  meeting  house  was  taken  down  in 
1875.  It  stood  on  tho  lot  now  owned" ay  Col.  Thompson.  The 
I building  was  erected  in  1861M0.  A half  aero  of  ground  was 
purchased  from  a Mr.  Taylor,  of  Steubenville,  in  1867,  hv  the 
Friends.  Several  years  later  they  put  up  a church.  Prior  to 
holding  services  in  their  church  they  met  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
'JVilliam  Mosley,  llis  house  stood  on  the  present  site  of  Mr.  Sin- 
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for  lhei«ridente‘  0,(1  la'*-v  na  1110,1  Mitdidll  used  to  preach 

initial  attorneys. 

t0il0|'rlC  *"  ^ l * *’lair8ville  wan  Jaool.  Nagle, 
but  was  i'**  bnlliaut  scholar  and  an  excellent  lawyer: 
lession  sntf,  i ,1°  St,r0"^  5rI>luk  to  sucl‘  an  extent  that  his  pro- 
hW  .irJ  i 'r  , Tcby,  ]le  defended  Peter  Sunderland  the 
IH11,  , , UH  K'[e(1  !u  tlle  Belmont  county  courts  for  murder. in 
:n  j ’ j1  . 10U^.'  ln*  bne  management  and  stirring  eloquence 
i;  L.  aJUIJ,  0 . b"elve  persons  to  bring  in  that  singular  ver- 
c , (see  early  judiciary)  thus  saving  his  client  from  being 
hanged.  He  was  followed  by  Charles  Hammond,  Moses  More- 
le.ul,  Col.  George  Pauli,  Daniel  McElherron,  Samuel  Spriggand 
others.  1 * * * 

SCHOOLS. 

Major  IhOfupson  says  : The  first  school  house  erected  in  or 
near  St.  Clairsville,  stood  on  the  property  now  owned  by  Mr.  ; 
Benjamin  Barkhurst.  it  was  built  of  logs  in  regular  cabin 
fashion,  about  1802.  The  door  of  this  cabin  swung  on  wooden 
hinges.  What  light  reflected  into  the  small  room  was  transmit- 
ted through  a solitary’  window  of  greased  paper.  The  seats  were 
made  of  split  timber,  with  Hat  side  up,  resting  on  wooden  pins  , 
and  at  such  a height  from  the  the  Hoor  that  the  teacher  seldom  j 
ever  was  annoyed  by  shuttling  of  loot  on  the  same.  Win.  Flee-  j 
harty  officiated  as  teacher.  Books  were  not  numerous  in  those 
days.  One  often  supplied  the  whole  school.  The  pupils,  when 
called  up  to  recite,  stood  in  a row  and  the  book  from  which  they 
read  was  passed  from  the  head  of  the  class  down,  each  reading  i 
such  portion  assigned  them  by  their  teacher.  | 

School  was  taught  several  years,  when  petty  jealousies  sprang  j 
up  between  the  country  and  town,  theformei  accusing  their  mas-  i 
ter  of  partiality.  One  night  a party  of  the  dissatisfied  gathered  j 
at  the  cabin  and  completely  demolished  it.  scarcely  leaving  one  \ 
log  on  another.  Thus  ended  the  first  school  and  building,  so  the  j 
historian  has  been  informed. 

The  next  school  house  was  built  at  the  west  end  of  town  along 
in  1803-4.  It  was  a step  farther  on  in  improvement  above 
the  first.  It  is  not  positively  known  who  taught  there. 

Another  school  was  started  in  180(1-7,  near  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Ferren.  which,  Major  Thompson  says,  was  con- 
ducted under  the  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  and 
continued  for  a number  of  years. 

In  1800  the  Methodists,  having  by  this  time  grown  more  nu- 
merous, in  this  place,  started  a school  in  a brick  house  on  the 

southeast  corner  of  the  M.  K.  graveyard  I his  school  was 
looked  upon  bv  some  as  an  innovation.  School  was  carried  on 
here  until  about  1840.  The  first  teacher  who  taught  ...  this 
house  was  Prof.  Pent.  He  was  followed  by  \\  m.  Limbei  lake, 
Sterling  Johnston  and  Zadoe  Masters.  He  taught  ,,,  about  18-2 
and  John  Taylor  taught  along. n 182(1 -‘-8:  a Mr.  Gh.sco  m 18-8-9 
and  W Y Ellis  in  about  1832,  when  others  followed. 

In  i8’>o  or  3 Miss  Ann  Leech  taught  a school  lor  several 
terms  iiTa  house  which  stood  on  the  lot  where  is  situated  the 

residence  now  occupied  by  Jesse  Burley. 

A school  was  carried  on  on  the  lot  now  owned  by  Miss  Me- 
hala  Hutchison.  William  Sims  taught  here  in  1824-3 

The  building  now  used  by  the  colored  people  bmll-  foi  *1 
school  in  183(1,  and  occupied  as  such  for  a number  of  years. 
Mr  G W.  Hoge  taught  in  this  building  several  years  and  Miss 
Tarie  Edirerton  taught  here  from  1855  to  18(14. 

William  Nettleton.  Gregg  and  White  taught  a school  on  the 

10  oTsamtml  T^dor’sTo^iSrietta  street,  school  was  conducted 

f°l)avidnMoore  {aught  the  first  graded  school  in  St.  Clairsville. 

Prior  to  June  1st,  1831,  schools  were  mostly  select  After 
this  date  a certain  fund  by  the  state  was  set  apart  for  the  sup- 

1 In  1808,  the  present  large  and  elegant  brick  building  as 

erected  It  measures  74x77.  three  stones  high,  and  cost  *.>0,000 

Irrespective  of  ground.  The  first  and  second  floors  are  occu- 

pied by  the  schools.  The  third  floor  is  used  as  a hall  by  the 

Stasonic  Fraternity.  The  high  school  is  on  the  second  floor; 
Grammar,  Intermediate,  Secondary  and  Primary  on  the  first 

floor.  First  faculty  was  composed  of  I rof.  J.  J.  Burns,  (the 

present  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State,)  - Iiss  -. 

Egelson,  Miss  M.  C.  Byan,  Miss  Uebeeea  Billingly,  Mms  A. 
Adams. 


The  teachers  for  1879  are  Prof.  J.  G.  Black,  Miss  M..  C.  Ryan, 
Miss  M.  Davies,  Miss  M.  Griffin  and  Miss  A.  Adams.  This  is  an 
excellent  corps,  as  well  as  those  who  preceded  them  in  the  new 
school  building. 

For  many  years  St.  Clairsville  has  been  very  fortunate  in  se- 
curing good  teachers.  Even  front  the  introduction  of  the  tree 
school  law  its  educational  advantages  have  far  surpassed  many 
other  towns  of  its  size  in  the  state. 

OLD  SEMINARIES. 

The  building  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Dr.  John  Alexan- 
der was  used  for  several  years  by  Prof.  F.  S.  Brooks  as  a Semi- 
nary. It  was  originally  built  for  a residence  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Carroll,  a Quaker  gentleman,  who  migrated  from  Columbiana 
county  in  about  1831.  lie  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  this  place  a number  of  years.  In  1841  he  sold  the  building 
to  Prof.  F.  S.  Brooks,  who  converted  it  from  a residence  into  a 
Seminary,  and  conducted  it  as  such  for  a short  time,  but  the 
school  finally  fell  through  for  want  of  proper  support. 

Prior  to  this  Prof.  Wilkinson  bad  founded  an  Institute  on  the 
property  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  McClelland.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Brooks  along  about  1838.  The  latter  bought 
the  property  and  carried  on  a school  tor  about  a year,  when  the 
bouse  took  fire  and  was  consumed,  but  he  had  it  rebuilt. 

Prof.  Brooks  undertook  to  carry  on  both  schools,  the  one  at 
the  edge  of  town  for  gentlemen  and  the  other  for  ladies.  But. 
being  disappointed  in  bis  attempt  to  establish  such  a school  with 
pecuniary  results  to  justify  him.  ho  failed,  and  the  buildings 
were  purchased  by  the  above  named  gentlemen. 

In  1836  the  Methodists  organized  a Seminary  iu  the  eastern 
end  of  the  old  Masonic  Hall.  But  this  school,  like  the  others, 
failed  for  want  of  proper  support.  There  was  also  a common 
school  taught  in  the  west  end  of  the  same  building  at  that  time— 
both  on  the  first  floor. 

COI.ORKP  SCHOOLS. 

For  a number  of  years  St.  Clairsville  has  kept  up  a separate 
school  tor  the  education  of  the  colored  ehildreu  of  the  place. 
One  of  the  old  school  buildings  formerly  used  by  the  town  is  oe 
cupied  by  this  school.  A colored  gentleman  named  West,  has 
been  the  teacher  for  a couple  of  years. 

THE  UNION  CEMETERY. 

The  I'nioii  Cemetery  Association  was  organized  April  29th. 
1871.  The  trustees  elected  were  George  Brown.  David  Browu. 
William  Chambers,  George  Jepson,  Samuel  M.  Thompson,  Hod. 
K.  K.  Chambers,  clerk.  This  cemetery  is  located  about  a hall 
mile  north  of  Si.  Clairsville,  and  there  is  about  fifteen  acres 
I enclosed  in  the  lot.  The  site  is  a beautiful  one,  being  on  an 

j elevated  piece  of  ground.  A portion  of  this  lot  was  used  for 

' years  by  the  Presbyterians  and  underneath  its  green,  beautiful 
- sod  has  been  Interred  many  of  the  early  citizens.  Hundreds 
| people  this  city  of  the  dead.  Scarcely  a family  in  St.  Clairsville. 

but  is  linked  to  this  sacred  spot,  where  repose  the  remains  of  kin- 
| deed  and  friends.  Soon  after  the  settlement  in  this  vicinit) 

the  dead  were  interred  in  this  ground.  This  place  is  being 

beautified  more  and  more  every  year.  The  evergreens  planted 
! there  by  kind  friends  above  the  resting  place  of  those  the) 

loved  will  soon  cast  their  shade  over  the  walks  which  kindred 
frequent.  Here  may  come  the  lover  and  find  a retreat  of  quiet, 

weeping  over  the  untimely  fate  of  his  betrothed  and  to  dec 
her  grave  with  flowers.  Here  lot  the  father  erect  bis  rnouu- 
I ment  to  the  memory  of  his  noble  child.  Here  let  the  profligate 
son  catch  the  inspiration  of  repoiitanee  and  virtue  as  he  gazes 
on  the  last  memorials  of  his  pious  parents.  Here  let  a daug  er 

j revive  a mother  s imago  and  endearment. 

"While  this  place  of  weeping  still 
j Its  lone  memorial  keeps. 

Whilst  on  her  name,  'midst  woods  and  hills 
The  quiet  sunshine  keeps.' 


Here  a grateful  public  can  pay  their  tribute  to  talon  - ea 
ngand  industry,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  mankind.  8 
eyes,  that  front  this  point,  look  mournfully  upon  the  surrou  > 
ing  landscape,  may  they  be  favored,  like  Moses  from  es 
mit  of  Pisgah,  with  brighter  visions  of  the  promised  res 
heaven. 

M.  E.  BURIAL  (jROUND. 

In  18d9  the  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiu ch  p 
chased  from  Josiali  Hodges  about  one  acre  of  groun 
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purpose  of  using  it  for  a burial  place.  When  Mr.  John  Thomp- 
son came  in  possession  of  the  land  from  which  this  parcel  had 
been  sold  he  donated  a half  aero  joining  it,  to  the  Episcopalian 
brethren  who  used  it  until  the  society  abandoned  their  church. 

Since  it  has  been  used  entirely  by  the  former  society.  Here 
rests  the  remains  of  several  old  revolutionary  soldiers,  the  body 
of  Genin  and  other  noted  persons  of  early  days. 

THE  FRIENDS  OK  QUAKER'S  ORAVEVABD. 

Tiiis  burying  place  lies  immediately  north  of  town  and  con- 
tains about  half  an  acre.  Perhaps  the  first  interment  took 
place  here  along  in  1810-12.  It  is  still  used  for  burial  purposes 
occasionally. 

OLD  BUILDINGS. 

Major  Thompson  says  that  the  oldest  building  standing  in 
town  is  the  corner  house  opposite  Shepherd  Davis,  wagon  shop,  i 
and  that  the  second  one  is  back  of  Bumgarner's  shop. 

The  west  end  of  Pink's  tavern  was  the  first  shingle-roof  house 
in  town.  He  also  says  his  father,  John  Thompson,  built  one 
amongst  the  first  cabins  in  St.  Clairsville,  on  the  lot  immediate- 
ly east  of  Judge  Kennon’s  residence,  in  18<>0. 

HORSE  MILLS  AND  DISTILLERIES. 

On  a lot  near  where  the  Friends’  meeting-house  stood  was 
erected  a horse-mill  along  in  1807-8.  A small  still  house  was 
also  built  on  the  same  lot  in  about  that  year.  Josiah  Dillon 
owned  them.  The  mill  was  afterwards  burned  down.  A man 
from  Zanesville  operated  the  still.  Mr.  John  Thompson  pur- 
chased this  distilleiy,  and  continued  distilling  for  several  years. 
Michael  Groves  run  a still  house  on  the  lot  owned  by  king. 
Distilleries  were  quite  numerous  in  those  days.  Major  Thomp- 
son says,  still  houses  could  be  found  on  nearly  every  other  farm. 

In  this  eon  flection  can  be  related  an  old  circumstance,  which 
took  place  in  the  days  of  one-horse  distilleries.  A Teuton 
came  to  town  with  a throe-bushel  bag  of  rye,  hunting  market 
for  the  same.  As  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  buy,  the  fellow  got 
provoked,  and  said  : “By  jimminy  ! it  I can  t sells  him,  1 takes 
him  home  and  makes  him  into  viskey,  den  I eats  him!  " 

EARLY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BELMONT  COUNTY  BAR. 

Charles  Hammond. — First  among  the  names  of  the  hon- 
ored members  of  the  bar  of  Belmont  county,  stands  that  of  ! 
Charles  Hammond,  who  afterward  became  a prominent  law-  1 
yer  of  the  state.  Ho  was  a native  of  Maryland  and  a 
graduate  of  Washington  College.  Soon  after  quitting  school 
he  entered  the  law  office  ami  was  a pupil  under  the  cele- 
brated Philip  Doddridge.  He  migrated  to  the  county  in 
1801,  to  follow  his  chosen  profession.  In  November  of  that 
year,  he  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  by  the  court,  and 
then,  soon  afterwards,  legally  appointed  by  the  Governor  | 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  in  which  capacity  he  served  I 
until  near  the  closo  of  1804.  He  was  not  only  a lawyer  of  tine  i 
talent,  but  a man  of  groat  popularity  with  all  classes.  He  was  j 
honest  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  remarkably  affable 
in  manner.  During  the  war  of  ’12  he  published  The  Federalist, 
of  St.  Clairsville.  At  this  time  he  resided  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Charles  II.  Amick,  near  the  top  of  Wheeling  hill.  In 
1824  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  attained  a high  position 
there  as  editor  of  the  Gazette.  He  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated political  essays,  signed  “Hampden,  ’ published  in  the  Na- 
tional tntellujeneer  in  1820,  regarding  the  character  and  Consti-  | 
tution  ol  the  United  States  government,  for  which  he  was  high-  i 
ly  complimented  by  President  Jefferson.  He  died  in  Cincinnati  1 
in  1840.  j 

J acob  N aule. — A.  classical  scholar  and  eloquent  orator,  migrat- 
ed from  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  in  1802.  He  was  the  first  resi- 
dent lawyer  St.  Clairsville  had.  Prior  to  his  removal  to  this 
region,  he  owned  the  Bedford  Springs,  which  were  famous  tor 
medicinal  properties.  Ho  succeeded  Hammond  as  prosecutor, 
serving  from  1804  to  1808.  He  had  a great  weakness  lor  drink. 
Ho  was  highly  respected  fbr  his  learning,  but  in  later  years  was 
seldom  ever  entrusted  with  a case.  Other  lawyers  less  able  to 
manage  their  busines,  usually  advised  with  him  on  intricate  and 
difficult  points  of  law. 

Col.  Georoe  Paull. — Migrated  from  Uniontown,  Pa.  Ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  Belmont  county  courts  in  1800.  Ho 
was  a Colouol  out  in  the  war  of "12,  aud  was  in. the  engagement 
which  took  place  at  Moravian  village,  On  the  Thames,  October 
»,  1818.  He  represented  this  county  in  the  Legislature  along 
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I with  Wm.  Dunn,  from  1817  to  1819.  He  was  the  father  of  Rev. 

| Alfred,  and  Judge  Janies  Paull,  of  Wheeling.  He  owned  anil 
resided  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  General  Weir,  where  he 
died. 

Judge  Burgles — See  biogiaphy. 

David  Jennings — Was  a member  of  the  Belmont  county 
bar  for  a number  of  years.  Ho  was  admit  in  1818.  Was  ap- 
pointed prosecuting  attorney  in  1815,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  1825.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  a member  of  Congress, 
where  he  remained  until  1826.  lie  was  a brother  of  Obediab 
Jennings  who  quit  the  practice  of  law  and  turned  his  talent  to 
preaching  as  a Presbyterian.  He  had  a debate  with  Alexander 
Campbell,  the  founder  of  the  Disciples’  Church. 

Thomas  li.  Genin — An  able  counccllor  at  the  Belmont  county 
bar  for  about  fifty  years.  He  was  born  March  23d,  1796,  near 
Aquebogue,  Suffolk  county,  Long  Island.  His  parents  died 
when  a child,  when  he  was  taken  by  his  uncle.  William  Wood- 
hull,  of  Chester,  New  Jersey,  and  reared  to  manhood.  His 
uncle  was  a graduate  of  Princeton  College,  culminating  his 
collegiate  course  prior  to  the  revolutionary  war  and  had  been  a 
Presbyterian  minister  for  twelve  years.  Genin  betaine  a pupil 
under  him.  He  was  destined  fbr  the  law,  but  tried  various  kinds 
of  industry  before  making  discovery  of  that  fact.  He  dually 
went  to  New  York  and  studied  law.  In  1816,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  city.  In  August  ot  that 
year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Hilliard,  of  Randolph,  New 
Jersey.  In  1817  he  migrated  to  St.  Clairsville,  whore  lie  lived 
and  died.  He  was  Master  Commissioner  fbr  twenty-six  years, 
lie  was  a literary  man  as  well  as  a lawyer.  He  sympathized 
with  Lundy’s  efforts  and  early  espoused  the  cause.  Became  a 
member  of  the  “Humane  Society,  " before  which  he  delivered  a 
brilliant  oration.  Has  written  a number  ot  papers  on  various 
topics  and  several  poems,  prominent  amongst  which  is  “Nnpo- 
lead."  Above  his  grave  is  placed  a life-size  statuary,  in  which, 
it  is  said,  the  sculptor  has  finely  delineated  the  features  and  fig- 
ure of  Genin.  His  death  occurred  in  1868. 

Hon.  Wilson  Shannon. — This  gentleman  was  a prominent 
member  of  the  Belmont  county  bar  for  a numbor  of  years,  and  a 
man  of  national  prominence.  See  biographical  sketch  oi  Shan- 
non family. 

James  Shannon  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1818.  lie  was  a 
brother  of  Governor  Shannon.  He,  it  is  said,  was  the  most  bril- 
liant of  all  the  brothers.  He  practiced  law  with  great  success. 

He,  shortly  alter  hisadmission  to  practice,  removed  to  Lexington, 

Ky..  where  he  followed  his  profession  for  ten  years,  and  became 
prominentas  apolitical  leader,  but  the  Whig  majorities  were  too 
great  to  be  overcome,  and  he,  being  a Democrat,  was  always  de- 
feated for  local  position.  While  residing  at  Lexington  he  married 
a daughter  of  ex-Governor  Shelby.  In  18:52  President  Jack, son 
commissioned  him  as  chanje  d'  affairs  to  Guatimala,  but  he  died 
before  reaching  his  post. 

William  B.  Hubbard,  emigrated  to  St.  Clairsville  in  1826. 

He  came  as  an  indifferent  lawyer,  but  through  Jacob  Nagle  he 
became  quite  a successful  one.  Served  as  prosecuting  attorney 
from  1825  to  1833.  He  removed  to  Columbus  where  he  accumu- 
lated a master  fortune.  He  lived  in  that  city  until  hiB  death. 

Stephen  Caldwell,  came  from  Brooke  county,  West  Virginia, 
in  about  1822.  He  was  a scholarly  and  a very  affable  man.  But, 
it  is  said,  he  was  never  very  successful  at  kthe  bar.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia. 

Judge  William  Kennon,  Sr— This  honorable  gentleman, 
who  has  long  since  passed  the  meridian  ot  life  is  still  living  in 
St.  Clairsville.  His  public  life  has  been  full  of  usefulness  as 
well  as  honor.  The  judge  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, May  15,  1799.  In  1822,  he  migrated  with  parents  to 
St.  Clairsville.  Received  a classical  education  at  Athens  College, 

( Ohio,  After  leaving  college  he  became  a student  at  law  under 
the  tutorship  of  William  B.  Hubbard.  In  18—  he,  in  company 
I with  General  James  Weir,  was  admittod  to  the  bar  at  Hills- 
j borough,  Highland  county,  Ohio.  In  1825  he  was  married  to 
1 Mary,  daughter  of  Ezer  Ellis,  who  was  at  that  time,  sheriff  of 
Belmont  county.  This  union  resulted  in  three  children— W.  S., 
i John  and  Ellis  E.  In  1828  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  serving 
until  1 833,  and  defeated  in  1832  by  James  M.  Boll,  of  Guernsey 
i county,  and  in  1834  was  again  elected,  serving  from  1835  to  1837. 

1 In  1840,  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  15th  judicial  circuit  and 
served  ten  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  constitutional  oon- 
1 veution  in  1850  and  the  same  year  was  supreme  judge  and  presi- 
1 dent  of  tho  commission  which  madoj.be  present  code  of  civil  pro- 

I eeedure.  All  these  positions  he  filled  with  distinguished  ability. 
1 He  withdrew  from  the  bar  and  public  lifo,  owing  to  age  and  in- 
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tirmity.  He  is  now  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  Resideuce  east  | 
Main  street.  I 

John  M.  Goodenow  was  a brilliant  lawyer  and  scholar . He  i 
resided  in  St.  Clairsville  but  a short  time.  Came  in  1830.  Ho  ' 

was  elected  to  the  supreme  bench.  From  this  place  he  removed 
to  Texas,  but  tailed  in  business  and  started  on  his  return  to  his 
former  home.  He  died  on  his  way  near  Cincinnati. 

G.  W.  Thompson  was  born  in  St.  Clairsvillo  in  1800.  Gradua- 
ted at  Cannonsburg  college,  in  1825.  Studied  law  under  W.  11. 
Hubbard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820.  He  practiced  1 
law  here  for  five  years.  Removed  to  Wheeling  in  1830,  where  ' 
he  was  married.  He  was  afterwards  elected  judge  of  the  court, 
and  also  elected  to  Congress  from  West  Virginia.  He  still  re- 
sides near  Wheeling. 

Robert  J.  Alexander  was  born  on  what  is  called  Scotch 
Ridge,  He  was  a son  of  the  old  Associate  .1  udge  Alexander. 
Graduated  at  Athens.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831.  In  1811 
he  was.  elected  prosecutor  and  served  in  that  office  until  1815. 

He  practiced  until  he  was  elected  judge  and  served  a full  term  ns 
such.  He  died  nearSt.  Clairsville. 

Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Cowen  was  horn,  Sept.  ‘27.  171*2.  in 
Washington  county,  N.  Y.  where  he  was  also  educated.  He  re- 
moved to  Ohio  in  1825,  to  the  village  of  Moorefield,  Harrison 
county,  where  he  practiced  medicine  tor  a short  time,  but  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830.  and  shortly  allerward  was  appointed 
Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Monroe  county.  In  1832  he  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  W m . B.  Hubbard  and  removed  to  St. 
Clairsville,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  In  1810  he  was 
elected  to  the  27th  Congress,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  claims.  In  1814  he  was  chosen  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
was  there  recognized  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Whig 
party  in  the  House.  He  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  in  1847, 
a judge  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  aud  was  on  the  bench  till 
1853.  He  took  a leading  part  in  the  founding  of  Brook  s Insti- 
tute and  Seminar}-  of  St.  Clairsville,  where  his  two  sons,  I).  1>. 

T,  and  B.  R.  Cowen,  received  most  of  their  education.  Ho  was 
married  in  Washington  county,  X.  Y.,  to  Annie,  daughter  ot 
Judge  Wood.  He  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion till  he  died  on  his  birthday,  Sept.  27,  1869,  at  the  age  of  76 
years,  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Hon.  Haniel  Peck— Emigrated  to  St.  Clairsville  about  1821. 
He  commenced  practicing  at  the  bar  upon  his  settlement  and 
continued  until  t8ti2,  when  he  removed  to  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  ho  still  follows  his  profession. 

Hon.  Wm.  Kennon,  Jr. — Was  born -in  Ireland  in  1SU2.  His 
parents  migrated  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  when  he  was  a 
chi  Id.  He  studied  law  with  lion.  Win.  Kennon  at  St.  Clairs- 
ville. He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1833.  In  1837  lie  was 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney,  serving  until  1811.  Was  elected 
and  served  in  congress  from  1817  to  181!*.  He  was  elected 
Common  Pleas  judge  and  tilled  that  position  from  18ti5  to  18*17. 
On  account  of  ill-health  he  resigned  his  office,  and  died  on  the 
19th  day  of  October,  1867. 

C.  C.  Carroll — First  located  in  St.  Clairsville  as  a physician, 
but  was  not  very  successful  in  physics,  and.  through  the  influence 
of  Judge  Ruggles,  whose  step-daughter  he  married,  lie  was  in- 
duced to  turn  bis  attention  to  law.  He  was  a member  ot  the 
bar  for  26  years,  and  a citizen  ot  St.  Clairsville  for  thirty-one. 
“By  his  untiring  application  he  bad  become  a good  lawyer,  a 
ripe  scholar,  and  deservedly  distinguished  as  an  able  advocate, 
an  honorable  and  successful  practitioner,  and  a fearless  and  elo- 
quent participator  in  the  moral,  political  and  philanthropic  dis- 
cussions of  his  time.”  He  was  elected  as  prosecuting  attorney 
and  served  from  1815  to  1819.  He  died  in  St.  Clairsville,  De- 
cember 25,  1858. 

Miller  Pennington  began  practicing  law  at  the  Belmont 
county  bar  in  1841.  He  was  a talented  young  man,  full  of 
pluck  and  energy,  and  was  successful  as  a practitioner.  Served 
the  county  one  year  in  the  Legislature  in  1847.  Had  a bright 
future,  but  died  young. 

Hugh  J.  Jewett,  President  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  New  York, 
studied  law  and  resided  in  St.  Clairsville  for  a number  of  years. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  From  here  he  removed  to 
Zanesville,  where  he  became  connected  with  railroad  interests. 
In  1861  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governot  of  Ohio. 
He  has  since  been  elected  to  the  Legislature  and  also  to  Con- 
gress. 

LAWYERS  OF  BELMONT  COUNTY  ADMITTED  TO  PRACTICE. 

The  following  is  a list  of  attorneys  who  ware  first  admitted 


to  practice,  with  the  years  thereto,  as  appear  »n  H 
cords,  from  the  organization  of  the  county  to  is-q  w,urt 
Churk.sJLijomond.JHOL  James  Patters,, H‘\m 

William  C.  Watson.'l^J, 
John  B.  Longly,  1834. 

L.  J.  Milligan,  1835 


Da.iiel  F.  Barney.  18**3. 

Jacob  Nagle.  18**1. 

Daniel  Church.  18**1. 

Robert  Purviance,  1804. 

George  Pauli.  1806. 

David  Jennings.  1813. 

James  Shannon.  1818. 

William  J.  Thomas.  1 SI  1*. 
Arteinus  Baker,  1821. 

Seneca  S.  Salsberry.  1823. 
Daniel  Grey.  1821. 

Washington  B.  Johnston.  1825. 
G.  W.  Thompson.  1826. 

Peter  W.  Gate.  1827. 

Charles  Morgan.  1828. 

G.  M.  Alex.  1828. 

Robert  MeClane,  ls2'J. 

Francis  D.  Leonard.  1829, 
John  R.  Mulvnny,  1830. 
Fernanda  A.  Evans,  1831. 
Nathan  F.vans,  1831. 

Abraham  R.  Dilworlh.  1831. 
Charles  (’.  Converse.  1832. 
Pohert  11.  Miller,  1832. 

Isaac  lloge,  18'.;2. 

Edmund  G.  Morgan,  1813. 
Sylvester  Ginen,  1841. 

James  II.  Rainey,  1841. 

Oliver  Swaney,  1815. 

John  M.  Algeo.  1845. 

Reuben  Grant.  1845. 

Hugh  M.  Ramsey,  1815. 

John  G.  Lcanor,  1815. 
Solomon  R.  Bonewitz,  1815. 

J.  C.  McCleary,  1816. 

John  < '.  Tollman.  1816. 
Samuel  F.  Black.  1846. 
Richard  H.  Tancyhill,  1817. 
John  Hibbard.  1847. 

Mathew  P.  Dcadv,  1847. 
George  H.  I'nistead,  1864. 
Ira  V.  Mc.Millen,  1865. 
James  J.  Hawthorne,  1866. 
Dewitt  Danfocd.  1866. 
Thomas  C.  Dugan,  1866. 
Lewis  C.  Mechcm,  1866. 

Win.  W.  Alexander.  1866. 
James  F.  Tallman.  1866. 
Joseph  St.  Clair,  1866. 
Alexis  Cope,  1866. 

F.  G.  Al  ter.  1866. 

Henry  E.  Frost,  1866. 
Disney  Rogers,  1866. 

John  J hinhain,  1867. 

Allen  C.  Miller,  1870. 

John  F.  Young.  187**. 

James  1).  Ariek,  187**. 

Alex.  (’.  Darrah,  187**. 

Isaac  M.  Riley,  1871. 

Lewis  lloefflei . 1871. 

Alfred  H.  Mitchell,  1871. 
Robert  M.  Eaton,  1871. 
Webster  Street.  1871. 
Robert  N.  Wilson,  1872. 
Jacob  A.  McEwcn,  1871. 
Samuel  L.  James,  1874, 
George  W.  Webster,  1874. 
James  N.  Kennon,  1873. 
Henry  Gregg,  1878. 

T.  W.  Emerson,  1879. 

N.  K.  Kennon,  1879. 


Thomas  West,  18: ft. 

Gaston  Tallman,  1835 
Peter  Tallman,  ls:ft 
Oliver  Cunningham.  1 836 
llenrv  Kennon,  lS3f> 

William  Woods,  1836 
William  Milligan,  IR37 
John  Davenport,  1838. 

George  W.  Shannon,  1838 
E.  A.  McMahon.  1838 
Alfred  Caldwell,  1838. 

William  Brown,  183s. 

Hugh  J.  Jewett.  1839. 

John  Ferguson.  1846. 
Alexander  M.  Mitchell.  18it. 
Thomas  L.  Jewett,  1812. 
Thomus  M.  Drake,  1842. 

Henry  Lovell,  1812. 

Moses  11.  I'rguhart.  1813. 
James  J.  Grimes.  1813. 

John  Sell,  1813. 

Lorenzo  M.  Cross.  1813. 

Henry  C.  Brutnback,  1814. 

Isaac  N.  Taylor,  1849. 

James  F.  Chambers,  1851. 
William  Wallace,  1851. 

Ellis  Kennon,  1851. 

M.  L.  Hatcher,  1852. 

Joshua  Stevens,  1852. 

Lorenzo  Danford,  1851. 

1.  II.  Croxton,  1851. 

Andresv  J.  Lawrence.  1857. 
James  A.  Mayhugh.  1868. 
Henry  Topping,  1859. 

John  H.  Norris,  1859. 

Robert  C.  Chambers,  1859 
James  B.  Campbell,  1861. 

L.  J.  C.  Drettnen,  1867. 

W.  L.  Bolen,  1867. 

David  A Hollingsworth,  1867. 
Geo.  W.  Mitchell,  1868. 
Joseph  Pratt,  1868. 

N.  A.  Wade,  1868. 

W111.  L.  Ramsey,  1868. 

James  F.  Anderson.  1868. 

Col.  Jos.  R.  Mitchell,  1869. 

N.  M.  Barber,  1869. 

Dewitt  C.  Keimp,  1869. 
Thomas  Ferrell,  1869. 
Clarence  O.  McSwords.  1869. 
Orlando  Cope,  1870. 

J ames  C.  Tallman,  1873. 
Samuel  llambleton,  1873. 
Daniel  L.  Crawford,  1873. 
Luke  Voorhies,  1873.^ 

John  O.  Macolm,1875^ 
Frank  M.  Cowen,  1877. 

J.  C Woodward,  18/7-_ 
James  G.  Patrick,  1877. 
Wilson  Mitchell,  1877. 

John  B.  Busby.  1«77. 

John  A.  Green.  1878  _ 

Josiah  S.  Douglas  18-8. 

Alfred  11.  Evans.  18/8. 
Melancthon  R.  Patterson.  18.8 

,1.  C.  Agy,  1879. 

C.  W.  Gray,  18/9. 

A.  E.  Hill-  Id79. 


St 

ford 


PRESENT  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BAR- 

Hon.  LorenMfK- 


Jf.  < 'l<i irtvil 7r. —Judge  D.  D.  T J 

lord.  Judge  R.  E.  Chambers,  Col.  J.  - Tallman,  <Dn- 

Clair  Kelly,  Hon.  W.  S.  Kennon,  Capt-  1 ^ Eaton, 

W.  lloge,  O.  J.  Swaney,  (LII.  , t k M t 

Pratt,  A,  C.  Darrab,  James  Y . Tallman,  L 
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cn  A H Mitchell.  R.  Ah  levies,  Thomas  Cochran.  T.  W.  Fin- 
x'  K.  Kennon,  .1.  \V.  Shannon.  < W.  Carroll,  Wils,  n 

^'rMhtirc  — J.  F.  Kellv,  ,T.  A-  Gallahor.  .1.  B.  Smith,  W.  II.  Tail- 
man,  James  0.  Tallinan.  .1.  M.  Reese,  James  F.  Anderson,  I).  \\ . 
Cooper.  De  Witt.  Dnnford. 

Bnrnexrillf.—  It.  II.  Tuncyhill.  James  If.  Collins,  J.  \\  . \\  alton, 
S fi.  James,  C.  R.  Rowans. 

' /W</<y,orf.—  Hon.  R.  .T.  Alexander.  George  Duncan.  James  E. 
B.  McDonald. 

l-'hn/iiiiii. — O.  S.  Holloway,  Jesse  Hollingsworth. 


HISTORY  OF  BELMONT  LODGE  NO.  10,  F.  A A.  M. 

Its  Oro.ani/.ation— Charter  Members  anp  First  Officials— 
Fahi.v  Lopok  Room— Oi.p  II all— History  of  its  Present 

Hah,. Short  Sketches  of  Some  of  its  Primitive  Members 

— Present  Officials. 

Belmont  Lodge  No.  Hi,  of  F.  and  A.  M„  was  organized  .Inn- 
navy  8.  1811,  in  the  Court  House,  by  a dispensation  from  the 
Grand  Worthv  Lodge  of  Ohio,  and  on  the  8t  h of  January,  1812, 
a charter  was  granted  them  from  that  body,  signed  by  Lewis 
Cass,  Grand  Master.  This  is  the  oldest  lodge  in  the  county. 

James  Kelse,  Sr..  K/.ra  Fibs,  Benjamin  Ruggles.  Henry  H. 
Evans  Moses  Moorhead,  Thomas  Thompson,  Janies  Carrot  hers, 
Josiah  Dillon  and  Joseph  Patten,  are  the  names  appearing  on 
its  charter. 

The  following  were  its  primitive  officers: 

James  H.  Kelse,  Worshipful  Priest. 

Ezra  Ellis,  Senior  Warden. 

Beniamin  Ruggles,  Junior  Warden. 

The  first  room  occupied  by  this  lodge  for  stated  meetings  was 
a small  one  in  Michael  Groves'  hotel  building,  which  is  now 
owned  bv  Mr.  Fink.  Here  a few  Masons  met  hullilully  from 
time  to 'time  and  grew  slowly  in  numbers,  notwithstanding 
the  heavv  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  anti-Masons.  U was 
in  this  iod-m  that  the  germ  of  Masonry  of  Belmont,  county  took 
root,  and  extended  its  branches  to  other  towns.  After  meeting 
a number  of  years  in  their  first  hall,  they  removed  to  the  large 
jurv  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the.  Court  House  Major 
Thompson  'said  they  staid  in  this  place  until  1 8g<  . and  then  thev 
took  up  their  quarters  in  their  new  hall,  which  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  erected. 

This  building  was  a neat  two  story  brick  ‘-.ixitl  feet  and  si 
uated  at  the  lower  end  of  South  Market  street.  1 he  toner 
rooms  were  used  for  an  academy  and  village  school.  In  14.. 
the  hall  took  tire  from  a defective  flue,  and  the  entire  building 
was  consumed.  All  the  lodge  property,  however,  was  secured. 
After  this  thev  removed  again  into  the  room  formerly  used  by 
them  in  the  Court  House.  A few  years  later  the  society  pur- 
chased the  house  owned  by  Mr.  Johnson,  which  stood  on  the 
east  end  of  tiic  lot  now  occupied  by  the  elegant  three  st  ory  brick. 
This  building  was  erected  in  1 Stilt  The  third  floor  is  used  tor 
their  hall,  which  is  33x84.  In  connection  they  have  a banquet- 
ing room  18x30  feet.  Since  1870  an  annual  reunion  and  I cin- 
que t lias  been  kept  up  by  the  lodge  in  tins  hall,  tor  the  Ma- 
sons and  their  families.  i 

The  higher  branches  of  Masonry  which  meet  here  are  as  fol- 
lows : i • 

The  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons.  No.  1 • , organized  ill 

lKThe  R*>val  Select  Masons.  No.  id.  organized  in  18(18 

Hope  Command, TV,  No.  20.  Knights  templar,  established  m 

This  lodge  room  is  a pleasant  and  comfortable  one.  Its  walls 
are  deeorated  with  the  pictures  of  many  of  Us  early  membeis. 
amongst  which  are  found 

WU.MI  Vll  JI'M'S. 


WM.  II.  HIJBRARP. 

As  a Mason,  William  B.  Hubbard  acquired  a national  reputa- 
tion. He  was  made  a Mason  in  this  lodge.  He  tilled  the  dith  i 
cut  offices  of  the  same  with  satisfaction  to  Ins  brethren.  n 
1838  he  removed  to  Columbus.  Whilst  residing  there,  he  \vu* 
appointed  Grand  Orator  for  the  year  1842.  In  •>  u ' ‘ 
elected  Grand  Master  of  the  state,  which  position  by  he  d to 
three  successive  years,  with  distinguished  ability.  a.*'  i t( 
the  Most  .Eminent  Grand  Master  of  the  General  Lncampmcni 
of  the  LTiited  States,  serving  in  that  capacity  from  18G  to  is.m. 
He  died  in  Columbus,  January  ">,  1800. 

ROBERT  It.  MILLER 

Came  to  St.  Clairsville  a young  man,  and  succeeded  Alcxand01 
Armstrong  in  the  newspaper  business.  He  was  considere,  I ■« 
bright  Mason,  a sensational  writer  and  a good  citizen.  _ 
tilled  the.  office  of  clerk  of  the  courts  from  1840  to  Iffi't  . M 
died  August  15,  l.S5(t,  and  bis  remains  were  interred  in  me 
“Union  Cemetery. 

Midi \KI.  RIPPERS 

Resided  at  Uniontown.  Wheeling  township.  Ho  was  a devoted 
Mason  and  a humanitarian,  lie  often  made  the  expression  that 
he  was  “devoted  to  his  God  and  humanity.'  It  was  said  he  had 
a particular  spot  where  he  resorted  tor  meditation.  W bile  here, 
one  morning  in  deep  reflection,  he  was  impressed  rather  strangely 
that  he  ought  to  go  to  St.  Clairsville.  He  had  no  rest  until  lie 
started.  As  he  entered  the  town  lie  heard  the  cry  of  lire.  A sta- 
ple standing  at  the  loot  end  of  the  lot  where  the  National  Hotel 

building  stands,  then  owned  by  John  Carter,  was  on  hre  lie 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  through  his  exertions  prevented  the 
tire  from  spreading,  at  the  great  peril  of  his  life.  All  had  for- 
saken the  roof  when  1m  mounted  it.  called  for  water,  and  there- 
by saved  the  house;  the  stable  was  consumed.  It  was  thought 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  bravery  and  excttion  of  this  one 
man.  the  east  end  of  St.  Clairsville  would  have  been  destroyed. 
In  Ids  efforts  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  flames  his  clothing 
was  so  soiled  that  a new  suit  was  furnished  him  by  the  people. 
He  returned  to  his  home  tee  ling  that  he  had  done  a good  day  s 
work.  This  circumstance  was  often  talked  ot  tor  man \ jeais 
afterwards,  referring  to  Ridgcrs  with  feelings  of  gratefulness. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  the  far  west. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  are  the  officers  for  the  pres- 
ent year  (187!>) : 

VV.  M.  —I,  F.  Charlesworth. 

! S.  W. — Jesse  Mevers. 

j.  W.— Jesse  Pratt, 
g,  D. — \V.  ]>.  Baumgarner. 

J.  D.- — Edgar  Meek. 

Soc’y — M,  T.  Coffiaml. 

Tress-  C.  W.  Carroll. 

Tvler— Alfred  Lake. 


1 ST.  CLA1R8Y1LLF.  LIGHT  GUARDS. 

This  company,  stationed  at  St.  Clairsville,  was  organized  and 
' mustered  into  the  Ohio  National  Guard  as  a company  of  intan- 
i try  on  the  3d  day  of  August.  1877.  during  the  “strike  ot  that 
summer,  and  whilst  there  was  a call  upon  state  troops  lor  the 
| protection  of  property.  . 

Its  membership,  at  that  time  numbering  sixty-one,  since  m- 
1 creased  by  additional  enlistments,  meeting  with  several  lo-se- 
by  commission  and  discharge. 

‘ The  following  is  a list  of  the  original  muster-roll  and  it--  first 
1 officers ; 


lie  migrated  1mm  Washington  county,  i must ,l\ 

at 1 si'll,  and  was  made  a Ma-n  .»  this  lodge  soon  aflci  h > 

settlement.  Ho  attained  to  the  degree  <d  Royal  A"' 

He  held  in  eminent  places  in  this  lodge,  and  was  sent  to  the 
grand  indite  as  representative,  in  which  body he  fdh'd 
positions  on  committees,  lie  died  here  m L gi ea  . • l*  11 
by  bis  acquaintances. 


Wilson  S.  Kennon,  captain. 

Frank  M.  I 'owon.  first  lieutenant. 

.lesse  H.  Meyer,  seeuml  lieutenant. 

K:\eU  of  whom  were  tlulv  eonunis^ume^l  on  A ui^ust  t, 


i 
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PRIVATES. 


'I’iimnas  M.  Adams. 
George  A.  ('lose,  (h) 
!U-ker  A.  Heaton, 
Charles  C.  Williams. 
Robert  A.  Ilammoml. 
Newell  K,  Kcnnou. 

0.  11.  (Jittin.  ( h 
E.  Hughes. 

" C.  Dunlord. 
William  White, 

H-  Stewart. 

•lames  Weir.  Jr.. 
Frank  Lowe. 

H.  C.  Thompson. 
Francis  l>.  Hailey,  (ay 
Robert  Courtney, 
Thomas  Roscoc. 

" . 11.  Seidnitz, 
Ambrose  C.  Arriek. 
William  Clark. 

" m.  11.  (idler,  (a  ) 
Jesse  B.  Meyer.  (<■) 
Ruiguel  Troll.  t</) 

W.  S.  Neiswanger, 
Charles  W.  Troil, 
Frank  M.  Cowen.  (yi 
James  A.  Lewis. 
Richard  Clark. 

C.  'I'.  Thompson, 

Asa  T.  Stilwell. 


William  X.  Cortland.  ( \ i 
Henry  H.  Close, 

George  W.  Rinker. 
Samuel  (idler,  Jr.. 

Cyrus  Shouse, 

G.  W.  Shepherd. 

John  L.  Rice. 

Robert  Goldsbo rout'll, 
James  Cavender. 

Edwin  S.  Blaine, 

Win.  J.  Walker.,  1) 

I >.  T.  Cowen. 

W.  W.  McMonies.  , g) 
Louis  C.  Xeiswant'or. 
Barker  J.  West,  ,:t) 
li.  R.  Barrett. 

John  Hague, 

II.  K.  Wright. 

Horace  Nichols. 

James  R.  Frazier. 

Harry  Stcinrod. 

Edgar  Meek. 

<i.  S.  Baker. 

Addison  Thompson.  , ./ 1 
11.  F.  Hooper. 

John  Carlile. 

John  W.  Bccm. 

Brook  Goldsborough, 

C.  L.  Faucet  t, 

Joseph  Makison. 


KKcitrrrs,  aiuist  m,  is?:. 

James  White,  Kelly  Cirt'en.  Harvey  Bumgarner,  C.  II.  Kino. 
Conrad  W.  Troll.  November  2d — Charles  F.  Riley.  August 
:i(».  1878 — Martin  Cowen.  /.,  W.  A.  Hamilton. 

In  January,  1878.  Captiiin  Kennon  resigned,  turning  over  to 
his  successor  titty  stand  ot  C.  S.  Springfield  rilles.  with  accou- 
trements, and  forty-tour  fatigue  uniforms. 

By  special  orders  from  the  Adjutant  General's  office  the  com 
pany  met  January  25,  1 878.  to  elect  a captain  and  stu  b other 
ortices  as  might  be  vacated,  which  resulted  as  follows  : 

Captain — Frank  M.  Cowen. 

First  Lieutenant— Jesse  B.  Meyer. 

Second  Lieutenant — Addison  Thompson. 

On  the  2«sth  day  of  January,  1ST*,  these  gentlemen  were  duly 
commissioned.  Some  time  during  the  winter  of  1X77-78  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Infantry  was  formed  in  Eastern  Ohio,  to 
which  the  company  was  attaches!  and  designated  as  company 
“ E. " Through  the  efforts  of  its  colonel.  C.  S.  S.  Baton,  the 
regiment  was  soon  fully  equipped.  Company  E receiving  ten 
additional  stand  of  arms  and  equipments. 

For  thirteen  months  after  its  organization  the  company  was 
forced  to  conduct  its  drills  in  open  air.  winter  and  summer,  re- 
gardless of  weather.  It  had  its  regular  drills  and  good  attend- 
ance as  required  by  law.  Its 

ARMORY 

during  that  time  was  a room  14x17  feel,  in  the  second  story  of 
the  court  house.  In  September,  1878,  a well  and  neatly  con- 
structed building,  30x80  feet,  was  coinple'<  d at  the  expense  of 
Richland  township  and  St.  Clairsville  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
pany as  required  by  statute,  and  has  been  occupied  by  it  since 
as  its  headquarters. 

On  September  5, 1878.  while  encamped  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  with 
its  regiment,  the  company  won  the  second  prize  in  a competi- 
tive drill,  the  Columbus  cadets  deservedly  carrying  off  the  first 
prize.  In  addition  to  its  prize  the  captain  received  front  Gen. 
George  Crook,  IT.  S.  A.,  one  of  the  judges,  a letter  of  commenda- 
tion upon  the  good  showing  of  the  company  at  the  drill. 

The  company  to-day  is  succeeding  as  well  as  the  average  state 
troops,  receiving  no  support  except  by  the  occasional  state  ap- 
propriations, the  efforts  of  some  of  its  members,  and  by  dint  of 
the  strictest  economy.  By  observing  military  discipline  and 


a A|i|M»iulcil  (Innn-iiiaior  of  2d  Regiment.  /*  Appointed  assistant  surgeon  of  2d  Regiment, 
r Commissioned  2d  lieutenant  August  4,  1877,  and  1st  lieutenant  January  28,  1878  </  Hon' 

orably  discharged,  t Commissioned  1st  lieutenant  August  4.  1877,  and  captain  January  28* 
1878.  / Honorably  diachaiged.  ;/  Commissioned  2d  lieutenant  January  28,  1878.  h lloiiora 
bly  discharged  April  J,  18*9.  j As  drummer,  t h 1th  sergeant.  (2  > 2d  sergeant.  tJf  ot  h 
seigeaut.  (4)  1st  stigeunl.  (5i  8d  sergeant. 


applying  military  laws,  it  lias  been  able  to  comply  with  the  re 
quirements  of  the  law.  though  frequently  a great  sacrifice  t„i|,t 
business  time  ol  many  of  its  members. 

tin-,  st,  ci, AMtsviLi.K  cornet  HANK 

The  present  organization  was  incorporated  in  the  year  No 
as  a Musical  Association,  composed  of  a number  ul  the  leadin' 
citizens,  belli  in  the  office  of  ex-Judge  Chamber.*.  in  .lime. 

The  authorized  charter  reads  as  folio  vs; 

Me. the  undersigned  citizens  of  St.  Mairsville.  Belmont  enmi- 
ty. ( >hio.  associated  ourselves  togetln  . for  the  purpose  author- 
ized in  an  act  to  provide  tor  the  incorporation  ol  musical  a-.,, 
editions,  passed  and  look  effect.  May  13.  I H*iS.  The  object  ol 
this  association  is  to  develop  flic  musical  talent  of  St,  Clairsville 
and  vicinity,  and  it  --iia 1 1 be  called  the  “St.  Clairsville  Musical 
Association.' 

It.  E.  ( 'liambor-.  John  II.  Eaton,  deceased. 

C.  L Boorman.  R.  M.  Clark. 

Alexis  Cope.  J . B.  Campbell. 

Wm.  II.  Hays.  W.  H Barnes. 

State  ok  < >1110,  Belmont  County,  ns. : 

Before  me  the  undersigned,  a justice,  within  and  lor  Belmont 
county,  this  day  personally  appeared  the  above  named,  and  at- 
know  ledircd  the  signing  and  sealing  of  the  within  instrument  tc 
he  their  voluntary  act  and  deed,  for  the  purpose  therein  ex- 
pressed. 

Witness  my  band  and  official  signature  this  Until  Hay  of  June. 

A.  I>.  ixTo.  Andrew  Alexander.  J.  If 

The  officers  of  its  organization  were  R.  K.  Chambers.  Brcsi- 
dent  . Alexis  Cope.  Secretary:  J.  F.  Charlesworth,  Treasurer. 
They  were  elected  to  hold  office  until  tlu-ir  successors  were  elect- 
ed and  qualified.  These  officers  have  shown  such  manifest  in- 
terest in  the  association  that  a successor  to  either  has  never  been 
deemed  necessary. 

In  the  winter  of  1871!.  the  present  hand  was  re-organized  with 
Mr.  C.  B.  White  as  leader,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  day 
it  has  been  successfully  conducted.  In  1877  anotherchange w> 
made  in  its  leadership,  and  Mr.  C.  E Hughes  elected  as  leader. 
Although  the  band  lias  Imi  ten  members,  it  has  gained  consider- 
able not  oriel  v :is  a musical  organ  izat  ion,  and  stands  high  in  the 
estimation  of  musicians. 

At  a band  tournament  in  Bartlesville,  ill  1X78.  the  leader  Mr. 
Iluel.es,  won  a silver,  gold-mounted  cornet  in  a contest  tor  the 
best  cornet  player. 

The  present  olbeers  of  the  baud  are  C.  E.  Hughes.  President . 
A.  Singer.  Vice  Bresident  : John  Hague.  Secretary:  J.  I’  Hall. 
Treasurer  and  Corresponding  Secretary. 

( t he  above  fads  are  given  by  J.  B.  llall.J 


SUMMARY  ul  sT.  01.  MR'VII.I.L's  ID  SINES<  I''’.1 

Merchants  C.  Troll.  Kirk  A Sbeplierd  ami  V.  Troll. 
Banker  II . ( ’.  W eldtiy. 

Brnggists  II.  West,  1.  Batterson  and  B.  I logo. 

Ilotef  K eepers  — T.  E.  Clark  and  W.  B.  Frasier. 
Silversmiths — W.  S.  Fawcett  and  J.  MeMillen. 

Bublisbers-  -C.  N.  (laumer  and  . A Hunt. 

Clothing  Healers — II.  Mycrand  L.  llottuer. 

Fi'irn  it  tire  Healers — B.  IL  Johnston  and  Alex.  Barrett- 
Grocers  G.  Jepson.J.  A.  Groves,  J.  A.Gilhn.J.  Oslinrn.Mi 
Evans,  James  Tliompson  and  Borott  Bros. 

Tinners—  -T.  Fawcett  and  M . Kepbart. 

Liveries  J . Butler  ami  J.  B.  Lowe. 

Hentists — M.  Morrison  and  F.  Talbert. 

Misses' .L.iies  A Ne»l  * 

B‘ Blacks, uiths-J . Carlisle.  A.  McBride.  J 

Shoemakers-  - 1 1 . R.  Bumgarner.  John  hih.i.  ■ 

G.  Bumgarner  and  John  Jones. 

Saddlers-  -W,  Scdwig  and  (>•  Singer.  lours 

Wagon  milkers — J.  Butler,  Shepherd  :l' 1 (’;..in|,le  and  A. 

Saloon  Keepers-  M.  Fink,  Joseph  King. 

('.  Bowing. 

Millers -Carter  A Stein  rod.  ...  A.CIark. 

(’arpenters — J.  Billingsley,  (i.  Billingsley.''  • " 

W.  Bumgarner.  A.  Anderson  tind  A.  ■ ‘l,M 
Bricklayers — Ed.  Meeks  and  B.  " 

Stone  Masons* — T MeCoimell  and  r..  'i' 1 M- 
liarliers— J.  Stonebraker  and  J-  " ilium*'4 
Billiard  Saloon— Joel  Nichols. 
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PROFUSIONS. 

Resident  Ministers — Rev.  Robert  Alexander,  Rev.  Thomas 
Balph,  Rev.  J.  H.  Conkle. 

Physicians — I)rs.  Henry  West,  John  Alexander.  John  E.  West, 
A.  H.  Jlcwetson,  John  Tallnian,  George  A.  Close  and  John 
Thompson. 


JOURNALISM  IN  ST.  CLAIRSVILLE. 

The  St.  Ci.airsville  Gazette. — About  the  beginning  of  the 
year  181'-'  a paper  called  the  Bel  wont  Repository  was  started  at  St. 
Ulairsvillc  by  Alexander  Armstrong.  The  Repository  had  four 
columns  to  the  page  and  was  about"  one-fourth  the  present  size 
of  the  Gazette.  In  1818  wo  find  the  paper  still  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Armstrong,  but  in  August  of  that  vear  its  name 
was  changed  to  the  Belmont  Journal.  December  20.  1823,  the 
name  was  again  changed— this  time  called  the  H-Vsfern  Post : 
and  Robert  H.  Miller  became  associated  with  Mr.  Armstrong  in 
the  publication  of  the  paper.  The  paper  continued  to  be  printed 
the  same  size  and  form  as  when  started  in  1812,  and  the  sub- 
scription price  was  then,  as  it  is  now.  two  dollars  a year.  About 
the  1st  ot  January,  1852.  Mr.  Armstrong  retired  and  R,  II. 
Miller  became  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  About  this  time  the 
name  of  the  paper  was  changed  again,  and  it  became  the  St. 
Clairsville  Gazette.  The  paper  was  also  enlarged  at  this  time  to 
five  columns  on  each  page.  We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
the  exact  time  when  the  paper  first  became  known  as  the 
Gazette,  but  we  believe  that  Mr.  Miller  gave  it  that  name  upon 
assuming  control  in  January,  1825.  The  oldest  copy  of  the 
Gazette  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  dated  August  27th, 
1825.  This  and  other  reasons  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  paper 
was  first  called  the  Gazette  about  the  beginning  ot  that  vear. 
Mr.  Miller  continued  to  publish  the  paper  until  January,  1829. 
when  George  W.  Manypenny  became  associated  with  him.  On 
January  23d,  1830,  the  Gazette  was  enlarged  to  a six  column 
paper.  I t was  then  the  only  Democratic  paper  published  in  the 
Congressional  district,  and  the  only  one  in  anv  of  the  river 
counties  from  Marietta  to  Steubenville.  August  27th,  1830. 
Miller  & Manypanny  dissolved  partnership,  Mr.  Miller  retiring, 
and  Mr.  Manypenny  continuing  the  publication  of  tho  paper 
until  March  9th,  1833,  when  it  was  sold  to  Messrs.  John  Y.  and 
Jacob  Glessner.  Sometime  in  the  year  1837  the  Glossners  sold 
out  to  Maj.  John  Irons.  March  loth,  1838,  the  Gazette  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  John  Dunham,  whose  editorial  connection 
with  it  lasted  twelve  years,  ending  March  15th.  1850.  February 
23d,  1839,  Dr.  Dunham  enlarged  the  Gazette  and  made  it  seven 
columns  to  the  page. 

From  February  23,  1839,  to  June  25,  1841,  the  paper  was 
printed  by  GUI,  Heaton  & Co.,  and  from  the  latter  date  to  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1847,  by  Heaton  A Gressinger.  During  all  this  time, 
however,  Dr.  Dunham  had  editorial  control  ot  the  Gazette.  In 
February,  1847,  Dr.  Dunham  purchased  a printing  office  of  his 
own,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month  lie  became  both  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  paper.  From  March  1,  1847,  to  March  2.  1849, 
Alexander  Patton  was  assistant  editor.  February  20,  1847. 
Messrs.  .John  11.  Heaton  and  Stephen  Gressinger  began  the  pub- 
motion  of  another  Democratic  paper  in  St.  Clairsville,  called 
I his  paper  was  published  two  years  and  then 
(March  2,  1849)  it  was  merged  with  the  Gazette,  the  consolidated 
paper  being  called  the  Gazette,  an,/  Citizen.  Mr.  Heaton  retired 
at  the  time  of  the  consolidation,  and  Dunham  & Gressinger  con  - 
tinned  in  charge  of  the  paper  until  March  15.  1850,  at  which 
time  Dr.  Dunham  severed  his  connection  with  it.  Stephen 
Gressinger  was  editor  and  publisher  then  until  February  21, 
1850,  when  ho  retired  and  was  succeeded  by  John  II.  Heaton, 
January  2,  1802,  I lie  name  of  Citizen  was  dropped  and  the  pa- 
per again  beeamo  known  ns  the  St.  Claiisrille  Gazette,  which 
name  it  lias  retained  to  the  present  time.  February  13,  1802, 
Mr.  Heaton  sold  the  paper  to  Mr.  Gressinger  who  conducted  it 
for  two  years,  and  then,  on  February  11,  1804,  Mr.  Heaton  pur- 
chased it  again  from  Mr.  Gressinger.  Mr.  lleaton  then  con- 
ducted the  Gazette  to  the  time  of  his  death,  August  23,  1873. 
Mr.  S.  Gressinger  was  then  employed  to  manage  the  paper, 
which  lie  did  until  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  propri- 
etor. November  1,  1873,  the  Gazette  was  transferred  to  the 
present  editor  and  proprietor,  Mr.  C.  N.  Cannier,  (formerly 
connected  with  the  Zanesville  Siynal  as  editor)  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  has  since  remained.  Ot  the  former  editors  and  publish- 
ers of  tho  Gazette,  all  are  dead  except  Col.  G.  \V.  Manypenny, 
who  is  now  a prominent  citizen  of  Columbus  ;,  John  Y.  Glessner 
now  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Mansfield  Shield  <(•  Banner;  Jacob 
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Glessner,  senior  proprietor  of  the  Zanesville  paper  mill,  and 
Stephen  Gressinger,  of  Bellaire. 

The  Gazette,  or  rather  the  Belmont  Repository , by  which  name 
it  was  first  known,  was,  so  far  as  can  lie  ascertained,  the  first 
newspaper  established  in  Belmont  county.  It  is  one  of  tho  old- 
est and  most  widely  known  papers  in  the  State.  The  Gazette  is 
and  has  always  been,  the  recognized  Democratic  journal  of  the 
county.  As  the  organ  of  Belmont  Democracy  it  has  done  effi- 
cient service  for  its  party,  and  occupies  a high  place  among  the 
political  newspapers  of  the  State.  Some  of  its  editors  have 
been  among  the  noted  politicians  of  Ohio. 

The  Gazette  was  enlarged  on  the  21st  of  November,  1877,  to 
its  present  dimensions — eight  columns  to  the  page.  The  paper 
is  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
political  part)-  with  which  it  is  identified. 

St.  Clairsville  Chronicle. — The  publishers  of  this  work 
express  regret  at  their  inability  to  obtain  an  appropriate  his- 
torical sketch  of  this  excellent  journal  at  the  time  these  pages 
are  printed.  \Vc  depended  upon  its  editor  to  furnish  ns  the 
necessary  data,  but  lie  was  unable  to  do  so  within  the  time  al- 
lotted alter  we  called  upon  him  for  it.  By  a reference  to  the 
Ohio  Statistical  Report  for  1877,  we  find  that  the  paper  was  es- 
tablished as  early  as  1813.  It  was  therefore  among  the  pioneer 
newspapers  of  eastern  Ohio.  In  its  career,  a number  of  men 
have  presided  over  its  editorial  columns,  who  have  become 
prominent  in  the  slate  and  nation.  Would  that  we  could  give 
a chronological  list  of  them  here.  The  Chronicle  is  the  recog- 
nized Republican  organ  ot  Belmont  county.  Its  present  pro- 
prietor, \\  . A.  Hunt,  Esq.,  is  a gentleman  of  ability  and  high 
standing,  and  the  paper  fully  meets  the  expectation  and  re- 
quirements of  its  numerous  patrons.  It  is  an  eight-column  pa- 
per, and  has  a circulation  of  about  1600  copies. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


BY  REV.  ROBERT  A I.RX ASI'ER. 

The  first  settlements  were  made  in  this  region  by  a people 
who  came  from  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  seek  homes  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  3’ hey  were  a vigorous  and  energetic 
people  of  Scotch -Irish  descent.  It  was  the  same  element  which 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  planted  Presbyterianism  on 
this  continent.  Though  they  had  come  into  the  wilderness  and 
where  living  m rude  and  uncomfortable  cabins,  tliev  wero  not  the 
people  to  leave  their  religion  behind  them  and  lapse  into  n state 
of  barbarism.  No  sooner  had  they  found  a homo  for  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest  than  they  took  measures  to  have  a 
house  for  God.  I hey  felt  that  religion  could  not  exist  among 
them,  apart  from  the  public  ordinances,  and  they  determined 
that  they  would  have  a preached  Gospel  and  Christian  ordi- 
nances dispensed  among  them.  To  see  the  spirit  of  the  people 
and  their  zeal  for  God,  we  only  need  to  learn  that  in  tile  first 
year  after  the  earliest  settlement  was  made  here  a church  was 
organized  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio  and  called  Richland  Of 
the  number  and  names  of  those. who  entered  into  that  omani- 
zatmn  wc  have  no  record,  except  that  David  McWilliams,' Wil- 
liam  Met\  ilbanis  and  Janies  McConnell  were  chosen  to  the  office 
Ruling  Elder  1 his  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1798.  about  the 
same  tune  that  the  church  of  Mt.  Pleasant  was  organized  under 
t he  n.imo  of  Short  ( reek.  Tradition  tells  us  that  Dr.  McMillan 
the  pioneer  minister  ot  western  Pennsylvania,  assisted  at  the 
organization  ot  one  or  both  of  these  churches.  Brought  into 
existence  in  the  same  year,  these  two  congregations  have  the 

ca'tern^llin,'"'"  ^ hlSt  I’l'esb-Vk‘rian  churches  planted  in  all 

The  first  place  of  worship  of  this  congregation  in  it,  h.fancy 
\\As  a log  cabin,  which  stood  near  the  Prohvterian  cemetery 
hal  a mile  north  of  St.  Clairsville.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
built  about  the  tune  ot  the  organization  of  the  church  in  1798 
It  was  a rude  structure,  yet  it  corresponded  in  tho  main  with 
the  dwellings  of  those  who  worshipped  in  it,  and  no  doubt  cost 

lem  as  much  labor  and  sacrifice  in  proportion  to  tlioir  ability 
as  many  an  elegant  church  has  cost  a wealthy  people.  Money 
was  then  scarce,  and,  had  there  been  convenient  markets  then 
was  nothing  to  sell  until  the  land  was  cleared  and  the  crops  hac 
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Krectioiwn  f t-l'fVdaiJ’l  U'ero  'vns  1,0  excoMent  Board  of  Church 
wore  comi.Pl!  i t W*  ""'^gations  on  the  frontier.  They 
as  they  001.1,1°  i°,  1 U - on  Biemselves  and  put  up  such  a house 

of  the"  is.,  i"  1 was  soon  insufficient  for  the  accommodation 
l)eoPle.  especially  on  communion  occasions,  and  they 
al  ir  0rac  t0  1‘ol<1  l,wii-  services  in  the  open  air  in  a pleas*, 
ti  B °\°  "car  Precious  seasons  were  there  enjoyed  when 
thousands  would  come  together  from  all  the  region  around, 
some  from  a distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  attend  the 
communion  services.  These  strangers  were  entertained  hv  the 
la  "lilies  of  the  congregation,  and.  as  their  aecommodations'wero 
limited,  a great  part  of  the  night  would  be  spent  in  prayer  and 
praise,  llius  social  intercourse  was  promoted,  and  "they  that 
feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another."  That  first  cabin 
church  gave  place  to  a larger  and  more  comfbrtajdo  log  build- 
ing, erected  on  the  same  spot  in  1808.  It  was  a double  log 
house,  with  a recess  in  the  middle  of  each  side,  in  one  of  which 
was  the  pulpit.  This  was  a great  improvement  on  the  other, 
tor,  as  the  country  was  improving  rapidly,  the  determination  of 
the  people  seemed  to  be  that  Clod  s house  should  be  as  good  if 
not  better  than  their  own.  A valuable  piece  of  ground  had 
been  offered  to  the  congregation  if  they  would  build  in  the  town, 
which  was  then  rising  in  importance  as  the  county  seat:  but 
the  offer  was  declined,  as  the  people  were  attached  to  the  origi- 
nal site  near  their  place  of  burial,  and  also  as  they  feared  the 
contaminating  influence  of  the  town,  and  regarded  it  as  an  un- 
suitable place  tor  a house  ol  worship. 

In  that  second  house  the  congregation  met  and  held  their  reli- 
gious services  till  1822,  when  a commodious  brick  church  was 
erected  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  at  the  west  end.  This 
change  of  location  created  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  people 
at  the  time,  but  did  not  prove  a serious  hindrance  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church.  The  building  cost  about  linn’  th'insnnd 
dollars,  a large  sum  at  that  day,  and  was  used  as  a place  of  wor- 
ship for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  congregation  for  nearly 
thirty  years  had  borne  the  name  ol  “Ehlilaud.  but. on  the  I'.bli 
of  January,  1827.  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "’I  he 
First  Presbyterian  Church  ol  St.  Clairsville."  with  William  Hell. 
Andrew  I’.  I lappet- and  hr.  John  McCracken  as  the  first  Tins- 

^This  third  house  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  loth  of 
October,  1841 ; but  the  congregation,  instead  ol  being  paralyzed 
and  discouraged,  held  a meeting  on  the  day  following  and  re- 
solved to  proceed  at  once  to  build  again.  The  necessary  ar- 
rangements were  made,  a new  site  chosen,  and  in  the  spring  of 
184.4  the  present  building  was  finished  at  an  expense  of  seven 

thousand  dollars.  . . 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  congregation  in 
their  local  habitation,  the  place  where  their  religion  took  an 
outward  form  and  the  ordinances  of  hod  were  enjoyed  b\  them. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  longthe  spirit  of  religion  without 

every 


As  it  is  impossible 
its  outward  form,  an 
church 
and  their 


interesting  part  of  the  history  of 


glory 
lore  Him. 
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eh  isanaccoU.it  of  the  very  meeting  place  between  them 
heir  (iod ; where  He  displays  his  grace  and  unveils  His 
' aIH|  where  they  manifest  their  devotion  ami  worship  be- 
i’i:„  of  1 lie  dearest  associations  of  t hnstiaiis  are 


tore  mm.  Some  of  the  dearest  assocni 
!d ten  connected  with  the  place  w here  they  have  heard  the  .ospel 
often  eon  , | y[.uiy  will  never  forget  either  on 

and  sat  a . d snot  where  they  gave  themselves 

earth  or  111  iea  0 birth  or  childhood  may  be. 

to  the  Savior.  Hear  as  tho  S(ml  is  born  t0  (iod. 

Lven'^tlie’ Lord  shall  count,  when  he  writeth  up  the  people,  that 

1,1  Tin t *let ^s^iow' return  to  the  beginning  of  our  history  as  an 
But  let  11s  1 o (dance  at  those  who  composed  this 

organization,  an  * *hos(,  lips  they  have  heard  the  Cos- 

church  a.iH  at^t  J ^ ^ Jd  pI.ivations,  the  pioneers  of 

pel.  In  them  , kin„  an  organization,  were  not  cou- 

rt"8 ^-^'  ^'  [‘^V  to  break  uTthem  regularly  the  bread  of  life, 
tented  without  one  wa8  ,nadc  out  for  the  pastoral  ser- 
in tho  wintei  of  ltd  who  had  been  supplying  this 

vices  of  Bov.  Jose]  , . pieusant)  for  some  time.  I he 

place  and  Short  CTcek  (Mount  f ohio  on  the  15th 

joint  coll  «»  d“f,.brc,0"ih,LV™  inillctl  An„n,t  20.1.  of 
if  April,  “"jffiitc,.  licc-ol  by  the  Pronbylory  of 

the  same  year.  and  was  ordained  by  the  same  lies- 

Obio,  October  DM'  ’ „ation  0Ver  these  churches,  ll.s 
bytery  previous  to  hm  i u|ldor  a large  tree  on  the  farm 

ordination  took  ph  J M ear  Mount  Pleasant  and  the  honor 
of  the  late  Clark ^^PreibyUrian  minister  ordained  west  of 
his  of  being  tbe  pm  * 


was 


the  Ohio.  0f  Zeal  and  true  piety,  sound  in  the 
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of  moderate  abilities.  After  serving  both  churches  for  many 
years,  he  was  called  for  the  whole  of  his  time  to  this  place 
though  he  continued  to  supply  Mount  Pleasant  for  some  years 
afterward.  In  October,  1880.  be  was  dismissed  from  the"  pas 
toral  charge  here  at  bis  own  request.  lie  still  continued  to  re 
side  for  some  time  on  bis  farm,  one  mile  north  of  St,  Clairsville 
(now  owned  by  Mr.  Bunkin),  and  in  the  year  1 835  was  dismiss- 
ed to  the  Presbytery  ol  St.  Charles,  in  Missouri.  There  he 
preached  for  a time,  and  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  -Monticcllo,  Mo.,  in  1847,  in  the  eightieth  year  ol  his 
age.  During  his  ministry  here  much  good  was  accomplished, 
especially  in  the  former  part  of  it.  He  labored  among  a people 
of  piety,  who  had  beer)  trained  in  the  sound  principles  ol  Pres, 
hyterianisin.  They  were  men  of  prayer,  and  strong  in  the 
faith. 

In  the  thirty  ycais  of  Mr.  Anderson's  ministry  here,  the  fol- 
lowing personal  were  connected  with  the  Session:  David  Me 
Williams,. Wm.  McWilliams,  James  McConnell,  Wm.  Hamage. 
Arthur  Irwin,  Robert  Laughlin,  John  Perry.  Matthew  Ander- 
son, John  Manjuis,  Robert  Bell,  Wm.  Paris,* Sr.,  Robert  Morri- 
son. Humphrey  Alexander,  (Jeorge  Anderson,  John  Rankin, An- 
drew P.  Mapper.  Franklin  Bell.  John  Culbertson.  Jos,  Lauglin, 
and  Andrew  Work.  Besides  these,  as  men  who  were  prominent 
in  the  early  membership  of  the  church,  though  notin  the  Elder- 
ship. nmy  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Wm.  Bell,  Wm.  Bog"?. 
Wm.  Paris,  Jr.,  Alexander  McConnell,  Michael  Grove,  Joshua 
Anderson,  Wm.  Mathers,  David  Hutehisoii. Samuel  Mutcbmore. 
Samuel  Robinson,  Wm.  Robinson,  Joseph  Marshall,  Samuel 
Crawford,  David  Rusk,  and  Allen  Stewart.  The  names  ofJndgc 
Patterson  nnd  Win.  Templeton  may  be  mentioned  also  as  among 
those  who  supported  tho  (iospel  and  took  a deep  interest  in  the 
church  in  its  early  history,  though  not  in  the  communion  of  it. 
They  were  both  afterward  leading  men  in  the  Associate  Reformed 
church,  w hich  was  organized  here  ii.  1822.  These  were  all  men 
of  integrity  and  honor  as  citizens,  and  consistent  and  devoted 
friends  of  Christ  am)  his  cause. 

Afte  r the  resignation  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Logan  supplied  the  pulpit  tor  one  year,  and  for  three  years  fol- 
low ing  the  Rev.  Win.  Fuller  and  others  supplied  it  tor  short  pe- 
riod-.. Things  seemed  to  Ik*  in  an  unsettled  state,  till  in  July, 
1884.  a call  was  made  for  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  and  be  became 
pastor  in  October  of  that  year.  Mr.  Smith  was  a son  of  Rev. 
David  Smith,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  who  were  both 
among  the  pioneer  ministers  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  lie 
w as  educated  at  Jelferson  College,  and  licensed  to  preach  the 
< iospel,  April.  181‘J,  After  three  years  of  Missionary  labor  in 
Virginia,  lie  w as  ordained  April  22d,  1822,  and  became  pastor 
at  Staunton.  Va.,  ami  Frederick,  Md..  previous  to  coming  here. 
II  is  pastorate  here  w as  short  hut  pleasant  and  successful.  A re- 
vival ol  great  power  occurred  during  his  ministry.  A protract- 
ed meeting  had  been  held  in  the  begining  of  182(1,  and  bods 
Spirit  was  poured  out  in  a wonderful  manner.  The  chimb  was 
revived,  old  stumbling  blocks  were  taken  out  of  the  way, and  a 


serious  division  which  had  existed  in  the  church  for  years,  was 
cH'ei't  tin  1 1 y healed.  There  were  also  added  to  the  church,  on  the 
12th  of  March  following,  titty-nine  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
baptized,  showing  the  aggressive  character  of  the  work.  Hith- 
erto the  church  had  received  her  increase  of  membership Irom 
her  ow  n children  ; now  a movement  was  made  upon  the  world, 
and  the  aged  as  well  as  tho  young  were  made  to  yield  as  tro- 
phies of  redeeming  grace.  Permanent  fruits  followed,  as  they 
alw  ays  do.  a genuine  work  of  grace,  and  many  have  died  in  the 
triumphs  of  faith,  while  others  still  live,  and  daily  show  the  re- 
ality of  their  conversion.  It  is  said  that  only  one  of  all  tha 
number  received  to  tho  church,  dishonored  his  profession.  j"° 
entered  in  the  ministry  and  did  good  service  for  Christ  in  tieir 
lifetime— Rev.  J.  P.  Caldwell,  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Warn- 
vi lie,  and  Rev.  Bbonezer  Henry  of  the  Presbytery  of  (Mora 
This  revival  was  much  talked  of  over  the  country,  and  the  a 
tion  to  the  church  was  the  largest  that  had  lieert  made  a ) 
Presbyterian  church  in  this  region.  , 

Mr.  Smith  was  dismissed  October,  182*7,  after  a pasto 
three  years,  to  become  President  of  Franklin  College, 
two  years  in  that  position,  ho  was  called  a second  tune  o 
crick,  Md.,  and  then  to  Elliott's  Mills.  For  five  years  he 
as  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  then  set  a 
Round  Hill  and  Elizabeth,  and  finally  at  (ireensbnrg.  >» 

185(1.  Ten  years  after  that  he  resigned,  and  reste  <t  ' ^ 

istry  of  forty -seven  years,  till  death  released  him  rom 
ly  labors,  December  4th,  18.18.  Dr.  Smith  was  greatly  Jle.  ^ 
in  his  ministry  wherever  he  went,  lie  xv as  1 devoted 

bringing  into  the  church  live  hundred  souls.  e , flmodel 

man,  an  excellent,  impressive  and  earnest  preacbe  , 
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Christian  gentleman.  The  “History  of  Jefferson  College  ’ and 
“Old  Redstone”  are  the  literary  productions  of  his  pen. 

After  Dr.  Smith  was  dismissed  in  1837,  the  pulpit  was  sup- 
plied occasionally  for  two  years  by  Revs.  Thomas  J.  Gordon, 

Jas.  Kerr,  John  MeCluskoy.  Wm.  R.  Work  and  others.  The 
last  named  minister,  now'  ot  Philadelphia,  received  his  first  call 
from  this  church,  but  declined  it,  and  in  October,  1839,  a call 
was  made  lor  the  service  of  the  Rev.  James  Alexander,  which  he 
accepted,  and  soon  after  commenced  his  labors  in  this  place. 

lie  was  born  near  Mercer,  Pa.,  in  1798;  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son College  in  1820  ; studied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Tait.  his  pastor,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1828.  In  October  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  Salem,  Greenville  and  Big  Bend,  in  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Blairsville,  where  ho  labored  successfully  for  six  years, 
and  received  to  these  churches  one  hundred  members  on  exami- 
nation. In  1834  he  was  called  to  Hopewell,  in  the  Presbytery 
ofOhio,  where  he  laborod  till  1839,  when  be  came  here.  Dur- 
ing his  pastorate  here,  there  were  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  The  bouse  of  worship  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  great 
financial  embarrassment  fell  upon  the  congregation  in  their  at- 
tempt to  repair  their  loss.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the 
spiritual  growth  of  a peoplo  than  the  incumbrance  of  a heavy 
church  debt.  They  will  never  prosper  while  they  are  contented 
to  lio  under  it,  and  not  make  a vigorous  and  persevering  effort 
to  throw  it  off.  Until  the  now  church  was  completed,  the  con- 
gregation worshipped  in  the  Court  House,  and  as  the  place  was 
not  well  arranged  for  reading  sermons,  the  preacher  was  compell- 
ed by  force  of  circumstances  to  abandon  the  use  of  notes,  and 
thus,  as  he  has  said,  was  “saved  from  reading,  as  by  fire.”  Re- 
signing his  charge  in  June,  1846 — :his  farowell  sermon  being 
preached  from  Phil.  4 : 8 — bo  was  settled  at  Martin’s  Perry,  in 
this  county,  where  he  spent  a very  successful  ministry  of  thir- 
teen years.  The  church  of  Kirkwood,  now  in  a very  prosper- 
ous condition,  was  organized  by  him  during  that  time.  He  re- 
ceived the  degroe  of  D.  D.  from  Jefferson  College.  In  1859  he 
was  called  to  Allen  Grove  and  Wolf  Run,  in  West  Virginia,  and 
in  1867  to  Moundsville,  whore  he  labored  faithfully  till  increas- 
ing infirmities  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  still  resides  in 
Moundsville. 

While  Dr.  Alexander  was  here,  there  were  chosen  to  the 
Eldership,  John  Jepson,  James  McConnell,  Robert  Smiley,  F.  H. 
Brooks,  H.  H.  Fisk,  A.  C.  Work,  John  Tate,  Sr.,  and  John  Por- 
ter. These  were  all  eonseioncious  and  reliable  men,  who  had 
the  best  interest  of  tho  church  at  heart.  Most  of  them  have  gone 
to  their  reward.  There  were  also  many  who  were  useful  men 
in  the  church  at  that  time,  whose  names  will  appear  in  tho  list 
of  trustees.  There  were  two  men,  who,  though  not  in  tho  mem- 
bership of  the  church,  were  constant  in  their  attendance  in  tho 
house  of  God,  and  took  a deep  interest  in  all  church  affairs,  and 
it  is  proper  that  their  names  should  bo  recorded  here.  They 
wore  Hon.  Benjamin  Haggles  and  Joseph  Morrison.  Judge 
Ruggles  was  distinguished  tor  his  liberality,  not  only  in  largo 
gifts  to  tho  church  in  the  time  of  her  pecuniary  troubles,  but  in 
silent  acts  of  kindness  to  his  pastor,  of  which  others  knew 
nothing.  Mr.  Morrison  rendered  invaluable  services,  not  only 
by  his  gifts,  but  by  superintending  tho  building  of  the  church, 
in  a most  faithful  and  intelligent  manner.  Those  were  years  of 
great  trial  in  tho  history  of  this  congregation,  and  as  wo  con- 
sider them,  we  may  well  conclude  that  nothing  has  more 
vitality  than  a Presbyterian  Church. 

Supplies  wore  sent  by  Presbytery  for  one  year  after  the  res- 
ignation of  Dr.  Alexander,  and  then  a call  was  given  to  tho  Rev. 
Johu  Moffatt,  a licentiate  of  tho  Presbytery  of  Now  Lisbon,  in 
August,  1847.  This  call  was  accepted,  and  he  was  ordained  aud 
installed  pastor  in  June,  1848 — the  only  pastor  whoso  ordina- 
tion took  place  in  this  congregation.  Mr.  Moffatt  was  a native 
of  Westerhall  parish,  in  Scotland,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
July,  1838.  After  uniting  with  the  Church  of  Middle  Sandy,  in 
Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  he  pursued  his  studies  lor  tho  minis- 
try in  Now  Lisbon  Academy  and  in  tho  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  was  licensed  in  June,  1847,  to 
preach  tho  Gospel.  This  was  his  first  pastoral  charge,  and  hero 
for  more  than  thirteen  years  ho  preached  the  Gospel  with  great 
earnestness  and  success.  A season  of  considerable  awakening 
was  enjoyed  in  1858,  in  which  thirty-two  persons  were  added  to 
tho  church,  and  God’s  own  people  were  greatly  revived  and 
quickened.  Mr.  Moffatt  resigned  this  charge  January  1,  1861, 
to  boeomo  pastor  of  Rockhill  aud  Bellaire,  and  iu  1863  was 
called  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wheeling,  where 
he  labored  with  great  acceptance.  His  death  occurred  in  De- 
cember, 1875.  During  the  miuistryof  Mr.  Moffat  there  wore 


added  at  times  to  the  Session,  Samuel  Ramage,  James  Hutchi- 
son, John  Tate,  Jr.,  Thomas  T.  Thompson,  Samuel  B.  Work 
and  Samuel  Cunningham,  and  shortly  after  his  resignation,  and 
while  the  pulpit  was  vacant,  there  were  added,  I)r.  Henry  W est, 
William  Chambers  aud  William  H.  McBride. 

The  Rev.  David  R.  Campbell  was  the  next  pastor  of  this 
church.  He  was  called  to  this  field  October  1.  1861,  and  enteied 
on  his  duties  in  tho  following  December.  Mr.  Campbell  was 
born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  and  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College  in  1842.  After  spending  a year  in  teaching,  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  completed  the 
course  there  in  1846,  in  which  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
tho  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Washington.  Transferred  to 
the  Presbytery  of  St.  Clairsville,  ho  laborod  as  a stated  supply 
at  Woodsfield  and  Bealsvillo  for  some  time,  and  on  the  Gth  of 
October,  1847,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
installed  pastor  over  these  congregations,  lie  was  afterward 
settled  at  Mount  Prospect,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Washington, 
and  also  at  Two  Ridges,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Steubenville,  from 
which  place  he  was  called  here  in  1861.  1 L is  ministry  hero  was 

remarkably  successful  in  the  ingathering  of  souls.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1862  an  unusual  interest  was  manifested  in  religion, 
and  at  the  communion  in  March  twenty-two  persons  made  a 
profession  of  religion.  From  that  time  tho  state  of  religion 
was  very  good,  tho  attendance  on  ordinances  larger  than  usual, 
and  the  attention  of  hearers  marked  and  solemn. 

This  interesting  state  of  things  continued  tor  three  years, 
when,  in  1865,  the  gathering  clouds  of  mercy'  burst  upon  this 
people,  and  the  most  powerful  and  glorious  revival  of  religion 
took  place  which  was  over  experienced  in  this  wliolo  region. 
The  careless  were  aroused,  the  stout- hoarted  wore  humbled,  and 
the  caviller  was  silenced.  All  were  forced  to  say,  “Behold  what 
wonders  God  has  wrought.”  The  subject  of  religion  was  the 
general  theme  of  conversation,  not  merely'  around  the  doors  of 
the  church,  but  on  tho  street,  in  the  store,  in  tho  shop,  in  tho 
family  circle,  and  everywhere.  One  who  came  on  business  from 
a distance  said  that  tho  peoplo  were  beside  themselves,  and  could 
talk  about  nothing  but  religion.  This  was  tho  judgment  Fos- 
tus  passed  on  Paul.  In  tho  opinion  of  some  it  is  legitimate  to 
be  exeitod  on  politics  or  business,  or  oven  pleasure,  but  not  on 
that  subjoet  which  claims  the  first  and  chief  attention  ot  man. 
Angels  are  excited  over  one  repenting  sinner;  devils  arc  excited 
over  one  escaping  from  them.  How  strange  that  men  can  ever 
be  careless  and  indifferent  on  this  subject! 

The  immediate  result  of  that  work  of  grace  was  the  addition 
to  tho  church  of  one  hundred  persons.  The  19th  of  March,  1865, 
will  be  remembered  for  generations,  us  a great  day  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  church,  when  tho  aisles  of  this  house  were  filled  with 
thoso  who  stood  up  to  take  tho  vows  of  God  upon  them.  Many 
of  them  were  beads  ot  families,  some  also  in  tender  youth,  and 
others  in  old  age.  It  was  a genuine  work  of  God’s  spirit  be- 
yond a doubt.  If  wo  are  told  of  some  who  have  turned  back 
and  who  have  dishonored  their  profession,  wo  may  reply  by 
pointing  to  as  many  inconsistent  ones  who  have  professed  re- 
ligion under  tho  most  ordinary  circumstances.  Let  none  limit 
the  power  of  the  Holy'  One,  and  say',  “Thus  far  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  further,”  or  dictate  tho  manner  in  which  ilis  presence 
shall  be  felt.  Blessed  be  His  name  lor  the  display  of  His  power 
in  His  Church,  whether  like  the  silent  dew,  or  the  gentle  show- 
ers, or  the  pouring  torrent.  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come  as  Thou 
wilt! 

The  successful  labors  of  Mr.  Campbell  terminated  here  Febru- 
ary 18,  1866,  and  he  at  once  took  charge  of  tho  Second  Presby- 
terian church  in  Steubenville.  His  useful  life  terminated  in 
March,  1873. 

Tho  present  pastor,  Rev.  Robert  Alexander,  was  called  to  this 
church  September  22,  1866,  and  entered  upon  his  work  here  ou 
the  ‘23d  ot  December,  of  the  same  year.  Ho  was  born  in  Bel- 
mont county,  Ohio,  on  the  1 5t.lt  ot  June,  1837,  and  united  with 
Rockhill  church,  April  1,  18,)4,  under  tho  ministry  ol  Rev.  Dr. 
Mitchell,  lie  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Fa.,  June  20, 
1855,  and  after  pursuing  a lull  course  of  Theological  studies  at 
Princeton,  took  an  annual  course  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  On 
the  6th  ot  January,  1858,  ho  was  licensed  by  tho  Presbytery  of 
St.  Clairsville  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1860,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  by  tho  Presbytery  of  lione- 
gal,  iu  Little  Britain  church,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  over  which 
be  was  installed  pastor  at  the  same  time.  His  labors  there  con- 
tinued more  than  six  years  and  a halt,  during  which  time  ho  re- 
ceived ou  profession  ofthoir  laith  about  oue  hundred  aud  thirty 
persous  to  tho  communion  of  that  church. 

Ho  commenced  his  labors  iu  this  church  in  December,  1866, 
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uihI  was  installed  pastor  in  the  April  following.  This  has  been  a 
period  ot  great  prosperity  in  this  congregation.  In  the  twelve 
and  a halt' years  ot  his  ministry,  which  have  now  passed,  three 
h unit  red and  tirrlre  persons  have  been  received  on  profession  of 
their  faith.  The  whole  membership  at  present  is  four  hundred 
nnd  fifty,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Synod  of  Cleveland.  Within 
six  years  the  eluireh  has  been  visited  with  three  revivals  of 
great  power.  In  one  there  were  forty  persons  received  on  pro- 
fession : in  another  there  were  sixty;  in  the  last  there  were 
more  than  one  hundred.  A\  hile  the  church  has  increased  in 
numbers,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  all  forms  of  Christian 
activity.  The  Sabbath  School  has  been  carried  on  very  effi- 
ciently for  more  than  fifty  years.  Ot  other  agencies  employed 
we  have  a Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  organized  in 
1872  ; a Noting  Men's  Home  Missionary  Society,  organized  in 
1877,  and  a Young  Ladies’  Mission  Band,  organized  in  1870. 
In  the  past  forty  years,  as  far  back  as  the  record  is  made,  there 
have  been  contributed  to  the  various  objects  of  benevolence 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  that  contributed 
to  the  building  and  repairing  of  the  church  and  the  support  of 
the  pastor. 

There  were  added  to  the  eldership  in  1874.  Joseph  I.  Taggart 
and  I!o her t H.  Anderson,  and  1878  Henry  Daniels,  Samuel  K. 
Finney,  Wm.  Lee,  John  A.  Grove  and  George  Jepson.  These 
here  named  with  James  Hutchison,  Wm.  Chambers  and  Wm. 
II.  McBride  constitute  the  present  session.  There  are  many 
things  in  the  past  history  of  this  church  to  excite  humility  and 
gratitude.  The  best  men  are  imperfect  men.  But  God  has 
been  gracious  and  his  cause  has  been  safe  in  his  hands.  The 
foundations  of  this  congregation  were  laid  upon  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  by  the  faith  and  prayers  of  godly  men.  God  was  honored 
by  the  safe  denial  and  devotion  of  those  who  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Cross  and  published  the  Gospel  in  these  western 
wilds,  and  he  has  honored  them  by  keeping  his  church  through 
all  the  trials  of  these  eighty  years.  He  has  fulfilled  the  promise  : 
“My  spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I have  put 
in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the 
mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed  s seed. 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CONGREGATION  OF  ST.  CLAIRSVILLE,  OHIO. 

This  congregation  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  subordination  to 
the  First  Synod  of  the  West,  which  was  constituted  at  Rush 
Creek,  Ohio,  April  27.  1*20,  It  was  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Second  Ohio  Presbytery.  The  date  of  its  formal  organization 
is  not  known;  but" it  was  about  the  year  1830.  Previous  to 
this  date  the  Rev.  William  Taggart,  I).  1).,  was  settled  at  Upper 
Wheeling,  about  eight  miles  northwest  of  St.  Clairsville;  and 

the  Rev.  - . Calderhead  preached  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mt. 

Pleasant.  Those  adhering  to  A.  R.  P.  church  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Clairsville  attended  the  above  named  places  of  preaching. 

In  the  year  1831  St.  Clairsville  was  granted  the  moderation  of 
a “call"  which  was  made  out  for  Mr.  Hugh  Parks,  a licentiate, 
which  he  accepted  in  October  of  the  same  year ; and  he  was 
ordained  and  installed,  by  the  Second  Ohio  Presbytery,  April 
26  1832  Mr.  Parks  was  reared  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio ; 
entered  upon  his  literary  course  at  about  ten  years  of  age; 
Graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  his  seventeenth  year;  entered 
the  A R P Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny  City,  la.,  m 
18->7  and  graduated  in  1830.  He  labored  efficiently  as  pastor 
of  the  congregation  for  seven  years  and  a half,  when  be  resigned 
his  charge  on  account  of  ill  health.  Ho  has  resided  m the 
bounds  of  the  congregation  ever  since,  and  exercised  his  minis- 
try in  Eastern  Ohio  and  West  A irginia  until  within  the  past 

yer,'  i;,1|in,r  Elders  of  the  congregation  at  its  organization  and 
dnrin.r  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  H.  Parks,  were  David  Wallace. 
William  Templeton,  John  Patterson,  John  Nichol,  Robert  Stitt, 
William  L Duff— date  of  ordination  unknown— and  John 
Stewart,  ordained  in  1838.  The  congregation  first  worshipped 
n the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Its  present  house  of  wor- 
siip  waslmilt  in  !he  y'ear  1835.  After  the  resignation  o the 
Rev  II.  Parks  the  congregation  was  vacant  toi  ne.iih  thicc 
Its  second  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Alex.  Aoung,  JXD.  L.L. 
K wiio^s^lffi-uid  and  installed  by  the  A.  R.  Presbytery  of 

StDr>CYo!!ni  waTbot^n  Scotland-ea.nc  to  this  eounrty  with 

VI.  lonng  | . in  Alloglienv  county,  Pa.  He  grad - 

Tactile  Western  University,  'Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  entered  the 
uated  at  tin  ■ Alleohenv  City  in  1830  ; was  licensed 

?Tl  °"plhXn  of  M m!  S hela  in'  1841  and  graduated  in 
Wt  H is  pastorate  wap  a very  successful  one.  At  the  meet- 


ing of  the  Second  Synod  of  the  West  in  1S56,  Dr.  Young 
was  elected  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  Upon  t tie  removal  of  the 
Seminary  from  Oxford,  Ohio,  to  Monmouth,  Illinois,  lie  severed 
his  connection  with  the  St.  Clairsville  congregation.  lie  con- 
tinued in  the  Seminary  at  Monmouth  until  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  Seminary  at  Xenia.  Ohio.  In  1876  lie  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Apologetics  in  the  Seminary  at 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

During  Dr.  Young's  pastorate  the  following  persons  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  office  of  the  eldership  in  the  congregation:  John 
Brown,  Joseph  Maholin  and  Thomas  M.  Nieliol  in  1842;  Isaac 
Taggart,  June  1843;  Thomas  Duffand.  Solomon  Bently.  Sep- 
tember 11,  1856  and  Samuel  Griffin. 

The  congregation  enjoyed  a great  degree  of  prosperity  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  Dr.  Young's  pastorate.  It  was  characterized 
by  a healthy,  steady  growth,  and  was  a power  of  good  in  the 
com  in  unity. 

The  congregation  was  again  vacant  for  about  two  years. 
During  this  interim  the  Union  of  the  Associate  and  Associate 
Reformed  Churches  was  consummated  at  the  City  Hall.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  on  Wednesday,  May  26,  1858.  Since  that  date  this 
congregation  is  known  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
St.  Clairsville. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1859,  the  congregation  called  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston.  I).  IX,  who  was  installed  and  entered  upon 
his  pastorate  in  June  following. 

Dr.  Johnston  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  in  18<>2. 
He  entered  Jefferson  College  in  1823.  But  graduated  from 
Franklin  College,  Ohio,  in  1829.  Studied  theology  under  Drs. 
Bruce  and  Black  and  was  licensed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Presbytery 
ot  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1832.  In  June.  1834, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  and  settled  in 
Geneva.  Ohio.  He  labored  in  that  field  for  twenty-five  years. 
His  labors  as  a pastor  were  largely  blessed.  He  was  also  chiefly 
instrumental  in  founding  Geneva  College  and  Geneva  Female 
Seminary,  with  which  institution  he  was  connected  for  several 
years.  lie  also  instructed  a class  of  theological  students.  In 
all  these  multiplied  labors  his  pastoral  work  was  carried  on,  and 
the  congregation  under  iiis  care  grew  and  prospered. 

In  the  month  of  June  following,  the  Union  of  the  Associate 
and  Associate  Reformed  Churches  he  severed  his  relation  with 
the  R.  P.  Church  and  connected  with  the  Presbytery  of  Sidney 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  , and  in  June  1859,  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  St.  Clairsville  congregation  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Wheeling.  During  his  pastorate  the  following  persons  were 
installed  ruling  elders  in  the  congregation:  William  Stewart 
and  Humphrey  Alexander,  June  21,  i860  ; Robert  Kerr,  Sr.  and 
Janies  Gordon,  May  13.  1867. 

This  pastorate  continued  for  fifteen  years.  It  was  an  event- 
ful one,  and  eminently  successful.  The  congregation  suffered 
much  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  A number  left  the 
church  for  political  reasons.  Many  young  men  entered  the 
army — some  never  to  return.  But  notwithstanding  these  re- 
verses. the  congregation  grew  and  soon  regained  its  former  nu- 
merical strength.  Dr.  Johnston  resigned  his  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation in  the  spring  of  1874.  He  left  it  well  organized  and 
in  good  working  order.  The  congregation  was  again  vacant  for 
nearly  one  year. 

In  November,  1874.  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Balph, 
was  called.  He  was  horn  in  Bullet  county,  Pa.,  received  his 
literary  training  at  the  Butler  Academy  and  Witherspoon  In- 
stitute. Was  admitted  to  the  study  of  theology  in  18i>9,  by  the 
presbytery  of  Butler.  Entered  the  Seminary  of  Allegheny  in 
November,  1861.  Graduated  in  March,  1874.  Accepted  a call 
to  the  congregation  ot  Mt.  Prospect,  in  the  presbytery  of 
Chartiers,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  by  that  presbyter} 
September  Hit,  18t>4.  This  charge  was  demitted  the  last  Sabbath 
of  April,  1874,  and  on  the  first' Sabbath  of  April,  1875,  he  took 
charge  of  the  St.  Clairsville  congregation.  The  history  of  this 
pastorate  is  yet  to  he  written.  . 

On  June  12,  1875,  the  following  poisons  were  ordained  and 
installed  Ruling  Elders:  Samuel  M.  Thompson,  John  B.  Me- 

Meehan,  Robert  E.  Gitfen  and  John  A.  Clark. 

This  congregation  has  had  an  existence  for  at  least  toi  } c,r>  1 
years.  It  has  had  four  pastors,  all  of  whom,  are  yet  living. 
Twenty -two  persons  have  exercised  1 he  office  of  Ruling  -,  t - 
Its  present  Session  consists  of  John  Stewart,  Isaac  7 ' ’’ 

onion  Bently,  Samuel  Giffen,  James  Gordon,  Samuel  - • 1 j. 

son,  John  B.  McMeclian,  Robert  E.  Giffen  and  John  A.Ua  . 
The  church  property  is  vested  in  a Board  of  trustee,  t 
of  three  members,  elected  annually. 
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The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  congregation  was 
organized  thirty  years  ago— lias  now  a membership  of  eighty, 
meets  monthly,  ami  last  year  contributed  SI (11 . 

The  Sabbath  School  embraces  the  whole  congregation,  parents 
ami  children — the  number  of  children  enrolled  is  140,  and  the 
contributions  of  the  school  the  past  year  amounted  to  8201. 
There  are  organized  one  weekly  and  six  monthly  prayer  meet- 
ings, The  present  membership  of  the  church  is  1(14:  and  the 
total  amount  contributed  the  past  year  was  81,821. 

The  following  persons  have  entered  the  ministry  from  this 
congregation  or  are  in  a course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry: 
Rev.  A.  D.  Clark,  J).D..  August  12,  1846;  Rev.  T.  P.  Dysart, 
April  16.  1863;  Rev.  S.  R.  Frazier,  June  11,  1867;  I lev.  1).  A. 
Duff,  June  15,  1869 ; Rev.  R.  B.  Stewart,  November  1,  1871; 
Rev.  John  Giffen,  January  26,  1875.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Frazier  and 
1).  C.  Stewart  were,  April  11,  1879,  licensed  as  probationers  for 
the  Gospel  Ministry ; and  Mr.  J.  K.  Giffen  has  been  for  one 
year  under  the  care  of  presbytery  as  a student  of  theology. 

Front  the  membership  of  this  church  the  following  persons 
have  been,  or  are  now  laboring  in  the  Foreign  Mission  field  in 
Egypt:  David  R.  Johnston,  M.  J).,  medical  missionary,  and 
wife,  returned  to  this  country  in  1875  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years.  Miss  Eliza  F.  Johnston,  who  labored  in  Egypt  about 
eight .years,  and  who  has  been  home  on  a furlough  for  a year 
aiid  a half,  expects  to  return  within  a month.  The  Rev.  John 
Giffen  went. out  in  the  Spring  of  1875,  and  is  still  in  the  field 
doing  efficient  service. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  congregation  has  contributed 
something  to  every  department  of  the  church’s  work. 

Its  growth  has  not  been  rapid  nor  spasmodic,  but  steady  and 
permanent;  and  it  is  still  in  the  full  strength  of  its  manhood, 
and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  do  still  greater  things  for  tho 
advancement  of  that  Kingdom,  “which  shall  never  be  moved.’’ 

Much  might  he  said  of  the  members  of  this  church  in  the  way 
of  biography.  They  were  identified  with  every  good  work  per- 
taining to  (lie  material,  social  and  educational  interests  of  Bel- 
mont county,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  ClairsvilJe  ; but  as 
this  does  not  strictly  pertain  to  a history  of  the  congregation, 
we  forbear. 


1S00 — Jos.  Rowcn,  John  CTilIison. 

1801—  Bonj.  Essex.  Jos.  Hall;  membership  a-L  . 

1802—  The'  West  Wheclingeirc.it  first  appears  on  the  m 
within  the  hounds  of  the  Pittsburgh  District,  veth  t e i 
ed  Thornton  Fleming,  as  P.  E.  and  Jos.  Hull  as  pi  cache  . 
bership  394, 

18(13 — John  Cullison. 

1 8< >4 — Easley  Matthews. 

18(15 — John  West.  Eli  Town. 

18(16  --D.  Stephens,  A.  Daniels. 

1867—  Wm.  Knox,  James  Reiley,  J.  G.  Matt. 

1808 — R.  R.  Roberts,  Benedict  Burgess.  Later  the  fo  mei  ol 
these  became  an  eminent  preacher,  and  was  one  of  the  hi.hoj. 

of  In's  church.  , 

1869 — M'esl  Wheeling  Circuit  is  found  in  the  Western  Con- 
ference, with  Jacob  Young  and  Thomas  Church  as  preachers. 
During  this  year  we  commence  to  move  among  the  ceidam  (c> 
of  local  Methodist  history,  ft  is  remembered  by  Major  Ibomp- 
son  and  others  that  Jesse  Parks  and  Jacob  M\ ers  v\eic  ieP^  fj 
hie  local  preachers,  and  frcpienlly  preached  earlier  than  WU 
On  July  19.  of  that  vear,  Vachel  Hail,  Jlcriry  Mozier,  Henry 
Johnston,  Robert  Dent  and  Joseph  Harris  bought,  as  trustees, 
from  Joseph  Hedges,  the  lot  now  known  as  the  Methodist  Cem- 
etery, on  which  they  erected  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  for 
those  days,  a large  frame  church,  with  gallery  facing  the  pulpit. 

Of  probable  cost  and  lime  of  dedication,  we  have  neither  record 
nor  tradition. 

181(1— Jacob  Young.  Wm.  La  in  lx  fin— both  of  whom  were 
famous  preachers : membership,  810. 

1811 — M'm.  Eambdin,  M.  Ellis. 

],S’12 — Restored  to  Baltimore  Conference  ; John  Glingliam. 

1813 — ( 'oiinOctcd  with  Ohio  Conference,  and  having  the  fam- 
ous James  I!.  Findley  as  preacher,  to  whom  Ohio  owes  'cry 
much  (or  his  untiring  efforts  in  christianizing  the  now  civiliza- 


msTonv  or  the  m k.  ciioroh,  st.  ci..wksvjm.k.  oiiui. 

By  lij;v.  J.  If.  Conk /.k. 

In  writing  the  local  history  of  any  M.  E.  church  many  diffi- 
culties arc  to  be  met,  not  tho  least  of  which  is  the  conncctional 
j character  of  that  church.  A local  church  has  been  connected 

primarily  with  a large  circuit,  in  early  times  including  frequent- 
ly whole  counties.  To  this,  St,  Olairsville  is  no  exception.  The 
Presiding  Elder's  district  was  even  more  wide-spreading,  cover- 
ing territory  now  occupied  by  one  or  more  annual  conferences. 
The  early  preacheis  of  Methodism  were  primarily  and  princi- 
pally  Evangelists.  This  was  a wise  arrangement,  as  the  scanty 
populations  were  to  be  followed  into  their  widely-separated 
hamlets  and  cabins,  to  be  saved,  and  organized  into  churches. 
These  churches  grew  by  and  by  into  stations  and  self-support- 
ing circuits.  This  history  may  be  characterized  prior  to  1835. 
as  much  a narrative  of  Belmont  county  Methodism  as  of  the 
church  of  St.  CJairsviJIe.  indeed,  it  necessarily  includes  tho 
southern  half  of  Harrison  county,  it  is  probable  that  only  for 
brief  periods  does  it  include  Barr.esville  and  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings. This  record  has  been  compiled  from  the  genet al 
minutes  up  to  1824;  and  since  that  date  from  the  official 
records  of  the  Quarterly  Conference , accurately  and  neatly 
kept  by  the  late  John  C.  Tallman  and  Stephen  Gre.ssinger,  Esqs. 

it  is  probable  that  Belmont  county  was  not  visited  by 
Methodist  preachers  prior  to  1800,  may  be  not  till  1802;  but 
to  preserve  tho  symmetry  of  the  history,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  lemem her  that  Ohio  circuits  first  appear  on  the  minutes  in 
/Si.  bedstone,  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  precedes  it 
it  by  two  years,  and  Pittsburgh  and  ( ’larkshurgh  almost  imme- 
" .y  SIK'ceed  it.  In  1793,  Washington,  Pa.,  appears  on  the 
minutes,  with  Samuel  Hit t and  Epbrain  Cham  hors  as  preachers, 
w i°  probably,  visited  the  small  settlements  about  Wheeling. 

,o  t!,,euit  embraced  any  settlements  in  this  territory  prior  to 
)e  oiganization  of  the  West  Wheeling  circuit,  and  Methodist 
ecclesiastical  events  occurring  on  this  circuit,  are  proper  sub- 
jeets  of  record  in  any  history  of  this  church.  Holding,  as  we 
iSiift*  '***  had  no  existence  in  this  count  v prior  to 

a,  we  omit  the  names  of  the  preachers  prior  to  1799,  when 
■ esse  8toneman  and  Thomas  Hnymond  were  appointed  to  serve 
years  ’ 0 ,,°  the  latter  dying  June  13,  1799,  aged  35 


tion  then  springing  up  in  our  stale. 

1814 —  Bartlesville  and  West  Wheeling — J.  B.  Findley,  M. 
Ellis. 

1815 —  West  Wheeling-— Abel  Robertson.  M.  Ellis. 

1816 —  Archibald  41c Fin >y. 

1817 —  M’illiam  Knox. 

1818 —  It  is  likely  this  year  St.  < ’Jairsville  was  included  in 
Bartlesville  Circuit,  and  bad  Cornelius  Springer  and  Bennett 
Howler  as  preachers,  the  former  becoming  famous  in  the  seces- 
sion of  the  M.  J*.  Church  in  1828,  and  dying  within  the  present 
decade  at  Zanesville.  Ohio. 

1819 —  Wm.  Cunningham.  Joseph  Carper. 

1820 —  M’est  Wheeling  reappears  on  the  Ohio  District,  M'm. 
Swayzo,  J*.  IF;  Jacob  Young.  T.  R.  Ruckle,  preachers ; mem- 
bership, 901, 

1821 —  John  Graham,  Zarah  H.  Costin,  still  living,  in  Iowa. 

1822 —  James  McMahon,  M'illiam  Cunningham. 

1823 —  John  Graham,  Samuel  R.  Broekunier. 

1824 —  John  McMahon,  John  Walker.  During  this  year  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference  was  organized,  and  this  section  was  in- 
cluded. and  so  continued  until  the  East  Ohio  was  organized  in 
September,  1876.  Among  the  famous  preachers  who  served 
this  District  as  Presiding  Elders  from  its  Methodist  Ecclesiastical 
organization  to  1824  may  he  named  Valentino  Cook.  David  Hitt. 
'Thornton  Fleming.  James  Qninn,  Jacob  Young,  David  Young— 
these  were  brothers.  J believe  — James  B.  Findlev.  M'm.  Swayzo 
John  Malcriuan.  to  whom  it  is  said  congregations  won  Id*  pa- 
tient ly  listen  (bran  hour  and  a half  standing  in  snow  ankle 
deep,  as  one  of  our  citizens  testifies.  1 1 see  ins' fro  in  the  General 
Minutes  that  Thornton  Fleming  and  Jacob  Young  wore  Presid- 
ing Elders  in  this  section  at  lea-t  fourteen  years,  and  had  much 
to  doin  laving  the  strong  foundations  on' which  we  build  so 
permanently  to-day. 

From  (bis  date  we  arc  indebted  to  the  records  of  the  Quarterly 

’on fere i ice  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Methodism  of  this  section 

a-.,..*  ui i:....  to . . tenon. 


M'est  M heeling  Circuit  in  1827,  had  the  following  appoint- 
ments:  St.  C/airsvillo  Listons.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Qnrrisville, 
•S  tiers,  Athens,  l\.  .Dickersons,  rhomj ison’s,  Haines*  Cadiz 
McCoy’s  Eatons  Matsons  Pipe  Creek,  Kinsey’s,  Burrows'! 
Scott  s,  Smiths.  The  following  members  of  Quarterly  Con 
ference  were  present  January  24.  1824  : John  Walker  and  John 
McMahon,  preachers;  James  Roberts,  W.  B.  Evans  Edward 
Mercer,  and  David  Mercer,  local  preachers  : Samuel  Davis,  John 
Huff,  John  Sampson,  John  Huffman  and  Thou.  Thompson  ex- 
horters  : Thos  Dunn,  Sliers  Lowry,  Thos.  Dickerson,  Launcelol 
Herron,  Jas.  Hutton,  I hineas  Jnskeep,  Abner  Burris  and  Peter 
Lady,  as  stewards  and  leaders.  Those  were  the  days  wlm. 
quarterly  meeting  was  an  epoch,  and  attended  as  the  District 
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Conference  of  to-day.  The  people  were  poor,  as  witness  the 
contributions  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel  during  the  quarter, 
S69.83j.  The  following  were  members  of  the  Quarterly  Con- 
ference, not  mentioned  in  the  former  list,  who  were  enrolled  in 
1827  : Jacob  Calbert,  Ynchel  llall,  Joshua  .Robinson,  Ebenozer 
Liston,  Philip  Darby,  R.  E.  Carothers,  local  preaches ; Moses 
Starr,  Charles  Magi II,  Matthew  Thoburn,  John  Beal,  John  War- 
field,  John  Huff,  William  Weekly,  exhorters;  Matthew  Simp- 
son. Sr..  Alex.  Armstrong,  Robert  Dent,  Ceo.  Brown,  Zach. 
Smith,  stewards;  Andrew  Scott,  Eli  Matson,  John  Poulson, 
John  Covert,  leaders. 

The  following  preachers  have  been  Presiding  Elders  over  this 
District,  of  which  this  congregation  formed  a part,  from  1824  to 
1879  : 

1824-27 — William  Lambdin. 

1828 —  Daniel  Limerick. 

182 9- 3 1 — J osh  u a Monroe. 

1831-35 — • W es I ey  B ro w n i n g. 

1836-39,  ’44,  ’46 — Samuel  R.  Broekunier — a man  of  giant 
mould,  irrepressible  fun,  who  lives  in  the  memory  of  multi- 
tudes, and  of  whom  innumerable  anecdotes  are  related. 

1839-41 — Robert  Hopkins,  who  almost  attained  the  highest 
place  in  his  church,  and  who  now  lives  in  honored  old  age,  at 
Sewickley,  Pa. 

1841-43 — Edward  Taylor. 

1845 — John  Spencer — a. little  later  a pioneer  missionary  to 
Oregon,  where  he  still  lives,  a veteran  of  near  90  years. 

1847—  Wesley  Kenney. 

1848- 51 — Gideon  D.  Kinnear. 

1852- 54-55— John  Coil. 

1853 —  James  G.  Sanson. 

1855-59 — John  W.  Baker. 

1859-63— John  Moffit. 

1863-67 — James  L.  Deems. 

1867-71 — James  S.  Bracken. 

1871-75 — Sylvester  Burt. 

1875-79 — Jos.  M.  Carr. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  pastors  from  1824  to  1879,  with  items 
of  interest : 

1823—  Wm.  Lambdin,  W’m.  Knox. 

1824—  John  Chandler.  1 find  that  my  authorities  differ  as  to 


the  pastorale  in  1823-24. 

1825—  Simon  Lauck, 'Charles  Thorn;  preacher's  house  pur- 
chased by  order  of  Quarterly  Conference,  held  April  29,  1826, 
lor  869 — a very  poor  or  a very  cheap  one. 

1826 —  Daniel  Limerick,  James  Moore. 

1827 —  S.  R.  Broekunier,  Thomas  M.  Hudson — still  living,  a 
veteran  of  80  years.  Whole  amount  contributed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry  this  year,  8249.22. 

1828—  T.  M.  Hudson,  Wm  Tipton. 

1829—  Thomas  J.  Taylor,  N.  Callender. 

1830—  Win.  Knox,  Thomas  Drummond — died  later  as  a mis- 
iorinry  in  Missouri. 

1831 P.  M.  McGowan,  Jas.  Mills.  Membership  on  circuit. 

611.  At  St.  Clairsville,  83. 

1832—  J.  P.  Kent,  A.  Callender. 

1833 —  David  C.  Merry  man — died  at  St.  Clairsville,  October 


13,  1835 — W.  C.  Henderson. 

At  a Quarterly  Conference  held  at  Lew  Athens,  May  18, 
1833,  we  note  the  following  record:  “Matthew  Simpson,  Jr., 
upon  the  recoin mondatiou  of  his  class,  was  liscensed  to  preach 
and  also  recommended  to  the  Pittsburgh  Annual  Conference,  as 
a suitable  person  to  be  received  on  trial  into  the  1 raveling  Con- 
nection.’' He  has  since  become  the  famous  divine  ; and  from 
1852  has  been  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  It 
is  worthy  of  record,  that  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  20.  1879,  ac- 
companied by  Bishop  Harris,  he  visited  the  M.  E.  ( huich  in  fet. 
Clairsville,  and  preached  a never-to-be-forgotten  discourse. 
Francis  A Dighlon  was  also  appointed  to  this  work  in  1833, 
and  died  in  St.  Clairsville,  December  26,  1838,  and  with  D.  C. 
Merry  man  sleep  in  the  Methodist  Cemetery,  side  by  side  with 
Revs.  W.  K.  Fouteh  and  J.  C.  Taylor. 

St.  Clairsville  was  set  off  as  a separate  congregation,  October 
l,5  1834  at  a Quarterly  Conference  held  at  Pipe  Creek  Church, 
andE  A Dighlon  appointod.as  pastor.  Amount  contributed  for 
the  support  of  the  Gospel  by  this  congregation  in  1833, 
8494  08v  During  this  year  the  second  Church— a commodious 
brick  edifice— was  built.  Michael  Carroll,  Peter  Dulse,  Eli 
Wells  R E Carothers,  Matthew  Thoburn,  James  Arick,  Rob- 
inson Baker,  Wm.  Wilkins  and  George  Shipman,  bought,  as 
trustees,  from  Joseph  A.  Rarnage  and  Sterling  Johnston,  lots  on 
which  the  church  is  now  located,  for  8210.00.  This  Church  was 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  by  Rev.  John  \\  aterman,  in 
the  early  winter  of  that  year. 


1834 —  Edward  Smith — later  the  famous  anti-slavery  advocate 
seceding  to  the  Weslyan  Church.  Primise  Jones  received  as 
sexton  this  year  830.00. 

1835 —  Cornelius  D.  Battelle. 

1836. — James  C.  Merryman.  This  year  St.  Clairsville  was 
organized  into  a circuit,  with  two  or  more  congregations,  re- 
maining so  most  of  tlie  time  until  1860. 

1837 — James  Drummond — now  a veteran  of  eighty  years,  re- 
siding at  Cadiz.  < ). 

1839—  S.  R.  Broekunier. 

1840 —  Charles  Thorn. 

1841  — Edward  Borkott. 

1842 —  I.  N.  Baird — since  editor  of  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advo- 
cate, now  the  veteran  P.  E.  of  Blairsville  District,  Pittsburgh 
Conference. 

1843 —  David  Trueman. 

1844 —  David  Trueman  and  Jos.  Montgomery.  Sunday  school 
numbered  119. 

1845— 47— Jos.  Montgomery,  M.  A.  Ruler. 

1847 —  L.  Petty,  C.  H.  Jackson. 

1848 —  L.  Petty  and  W.  A.  Davidson. 

1849 —  Pardon  Cook,  W.  A,  Davidson. 

1850 —  Pardon  Cook,  J.  J.  Mclllyar. 

1851 —  Jas.  Henderson,  J.  J.  Mclllyar. 

1852 —  James  Henderson. 

1853 —  J M.. Rankin. 

1854 —  W.  C.  P.  Hamilton. 

1855— 57 — Joseph  Woodroffe. 

1857-59 — S.  Y.  Kennedy. 

1859 —  A.  D.  McCormick. 

1860 —  J.  L.  Doens. 

1861— 63 — Jos.  M.  Carr. 

1863—  W.  K.  Fouteh,  who  died  August  11, 1864,  aged  27  years. 
Supplied  this  and  succeeding  year  by  J.  C.  Taylor,  J.  M.  Tho- 
burn,  W.  K.  Marshall  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Baker. 

1865 —  Edward  Ellison. 

1866- 70 — John  Grant. 

1870-73 — W.  F.  Lauck. 

1873-76 — John  1).  Yail. 

1876-78 — B.  F.  Beazellc. 

1878 — J.  11.  Conkle,  present  pastor. 

’file  historian  needs  write  no  eulogy  on  these  men ; few  of 
them  are  known  to  the  present  generation  of  St.  Clairsville 
Methodists,  but  their  record  is  on  high. 

During  tlm  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  Grant,  the  building  of  the 
present  commodious  and  handsome  church  was  inaugurated.  It 
was  carried  to  completion  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Lauck,  at  a cost  of  a 
81  l.aOO.  The  church  free  of  debt  is  the  monument  of  these  men, 
and  the  equally  noble  laymen,  and  self-sacrificing  women,  who 
assisted.  It  was  dedicated  January  14, 1872,  after  able  Bermons 
by  Rev.  Drs.  1.  C.  Pershing  and  C.  A.  Holmes,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  B.  F.  Beazelle,  a convenient 
parsonage  was  purchased  from  lion.  I,.  Danford,  for  81,800,  to 
replace  one  burned  some  years  before.  The  church  now  owns 
properly  estimated  as  worth  §12,000. 

This  church  has  been  visited  with  several  historic  revivals. 
One  in  1835,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Edward  Smith,  result- 
ed in  over  100  accessions,  a number  of  whom  are  still  pillars  in 
the  church — but  most  have  fallen  asleep.  The  pastorate  of  Rev. 
S.  Y.  Kennedy  was  also  successful  in  building  up  the  church. 
During  the  winter  of  1804-'5,  after  the  death  of  Rev,  W.  K. 
Fouteh,  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Taylor,  and  assisted  by  Rev.  J. 
M.  Thoburn — then  on  vacation  from  his  work  in  India — and 
Rev.  W.  K.  Marshall,  of  Bellaire,  there  were  over  100  accessions, 
but  owing  to  the  transfer  of  their  pastor  to  Kansas,  these  acces- 
sions were  uncared  for,  and  resulted  in  but  little  permanent 
strength  to  the  church.  During  the  winter  of  1879,  under  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  H,  Conkle,  there  were  136  accessions  and 
over  100  conversions.  The  present  membership  numbers,  in- 
cluding 129  probationers,  400. 

The  Sunday  School,  the  vigorous  and  aggressive  arm  of  the 
church,  has  an  enrollment  of  a little  over  200,  with  an  avorage  of 
153.  It  is  equipped  with  a new,  fresh  library,  black-boards, 
singing  books,  Ac.,  and  meets  in  newly  papered  and  neatly  car- 
peted rooms.  It  is  organized  into  an  efficient  missionary  so- 
ciety. 

This  church  has  sent  out  some  men  and  women  of  note,  and 
marked  usefulness.  Among  these,  it  will  not  be  regarded  invid- 
ious to  mention  Rev.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  D.  D.,  and  bis  sister,  Belle 
M.,  who  labor  in  the  Indian  Mission  field. 

There  is  also  a marked  liberality  in  this  congregation,  paying 
for  ministerial  support  in  1878,  §1,240 ; Missions,  §234;  other 
beneficiaries,  §163, 
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PRESENT  CHURCH  OFFICERS. 

Trustees — Amos  Fawcett,  Robert  Pogue,  Benjamin  Bark  hurst, 
Cephas  Carroll,  Israel  Lewis,  W.  J.  Thompson,  F.  1).  Bailey,  A. 
H.  Mitchell,  W.  A.  Hunt. 

Stewards— George  Brown,  II.  C.  Welday,  A.  T.  McKelvy, 
James  Young,  Joseph  H.  Close,  Thomas  C.  Fawcett,  John  S. 
Close,  Win.  W.  McMonies. 

Class  Leaders — J.  8.  Close,  F.  1>.  Bailey,  C.  Guinmeric,  G. 
Brown,  J.  H.  Close,  A.  T.  Mcltelvy. 

Sunday  School  Superintendent — A.  T.  McKelvy. 

President  W.  F.  M.  S — Mrs.  Cephas  Carroll. 

President  of  Home  Missionary'  .Society — Mrs.  VY.  A.  Hunt. 


Hon.  James  Ar.EXANDER.-The  following  was  written  by  the 
Hon.  Benjamin  Buggies,  who  servod  eighteen'  years  in  me 
United  States  Senate,  and  printed  in  the  “ limes. 

The  Hon.  James  Alexander,  Jun.,  was  born  in  the  state  or 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  an  early  age  removed  with  hja  tathoi. 
James  Alexander,  who  was  one  of  the  first  associate  ;u  0 ■ 
Belmont  county,  and  settled  in  the  county  of  Belmont  them  the 
Northwest  Territory,  now  state  of  Ohio,  in  the  year  1/9J,  being 
among  the  first  emigrants  to  the  country;.  J ho  first  joiusor 
bis  life  wore  engaged  in  active  industry  in  clearing  a". ij  ie 

forest,  and  in  the  severe  labors  of  the  field,  encountering  a iu 
difficulties,  hardships  and  privations,  incident  to  the  sett  emeu t 
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NOTES. 


Hon.  Benjamin  Run oi.es. — United  States  Senator  and  second 
President  Judge  of  the  Third  Circuit  of  Ohio,  was  liorn  at  Wood- 
stock,  Windham  county,  Connecticut,  February  21,  1782.  This 
town  was  originally  named  Roxburry.  His  father  was  a farmer 
in  moderate  circumstances,  who  intended  that  bis  son  should  be 
educated  for  the  ministry'.  This  intention  was  thwarted  by  the 
loss  of  his  property'.  He  became  surety  for  a neighbor  and  by 
the  default  of  the  latter  hie  means  were  all  swept  away.  lie 
died  when  Benjamin  was  eight  years  old,  leaving  his  family'  in 
straightened  circumstances.  Benjamin  studied  at  the  Brooklyn 
Academy,  and  after  his  graduation  from  this  institution  he  read 
law  with  Judge  Peters,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  that  city.  In  1807  he  moved  to  Ohio,  set- 
tling in  Marietta,  Washington  county',  where  he  pursued  with 
great  success  the  practice  of  his  profession.  H is  profound  learn- 
ing, his  skill  and  care  as  a counsellor,  his  power  for  rapid  aualy- 
zation  and  conclusive  argument,  at  once  commanded  not  only 
professional  but  public  attention,  and  be  carved  his  way' 

I quickly  to  the  front  rank  of  the  jurists  of  the  day'.  In  1810  lie 

he  was  elected  by  the  Kepublieans  in  the  Legislature  to  succeed 
Calvin  Peas  as  President  Judge  of  the  Third  Circuit,  and  was 
tbesecond  incumbentof  t hat  judicial  office.  Sbortlyafterhe  moved 
from  Marietta  to  St.  ClairsvilJc,  and  in  the  y’ear  1812  he  went  to 
Connecticut,  where  he  was  married  and  brought  his  wife  to  Ohio. 

8he  died  in  1817  and  in  1825  ho  was  again  married,  lie  Jacked 
the  gifts  of  an  orator  and  failed  to  make  that  impression  ofsub- 
stantial  ability  as  successfully  in  open  court  as  in  chambers.  He 
was  not  distinguished  as  an  advocate,  but  as  a consulting  attor- 
ney he  had,  perhaps,  few  superiors  in  the  country.  In  1815  he 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
resigned  the  office  of  Judge  after  having  ably  filled  it  for  five 
jears  to  enter  upon  bis  new  duties.  Being  very  popular  with 
his  large  constituency'  in  Ohio  he  was  twice  re-elected  to  the 
united  States  Senate,  and  during  his  career  in  that  body  he  ren- 
dered valuable  if  not  brilliant  services  both  to  his  state  and  the 
nation.  He  was  president  of  the  caucus  hold  in  Washington 
that  nominated  William  If.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  for  the  Prcsi- 
ency  at  the  time  when  Clay.  Adams  and  Jackson  were  in  the 
held.  At  that  period  Martin  Van  Buron  and  Judge  Ruggles 
were  political  friends;  and  quite  an  extensive  correspondence 
"as  carried  on  between  them  during  the  campaign.  The  Judge 
r r a ,0"S  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims  in 
the  united  States  Senate,  and  was  favorably  spoken  of  in  1840 
ortho  Vice  Presidency,  being  strongly  supported  by  several 
journals  throughout  the  country.  When  fifty  years  of  age  he 
re  ireii  from  political  life  and  gave  his  attention  to  his  farm,  and 
more  especially  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  lie  was  instrumen- 
in  introducing  to  the  growers  of  that  section  some  of  the 
choicest  varieties. 

lor  a time  after  the  expiration  of  his  last  term  as  Senator,  he 
"as president  of  the  hank  of  St.  CJuirsville.  He  died  after  a 
lZ  n8  ^ls .residence  at  that  place  on  September  2,  1857. 

.,  S°  l^ugglefi  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  confidence  of 
Dr;.‘tenale’and  "’as  greatly  respected  in" his  professional  and 
of  Th  ? eare.er-  Be  was  a firm  believer  in  the  great  truths  of 
r,stianiiy,  and  exerted  wherever  ho  went,  or  wherever  ho 
no"'n,  an  excellent  moral  influence.  He  was  liberal  in  his 
ran™  an<J  g°,ne.rom  ,u  h'8  impulses,  and  contributed  to  the  ad- 
n-oli  hm-eDt  °J ,a-1  worth'  improvements  in  tho  interests  of  the 
^eingofhis  follow  citizens.  When  lie  died  tho  state  lost 


ps  and  pn , — . 

of  a now  country.  New  Orleans  being  then  tho  only  market  for 
the  production  'of  the  soil,  ho  was  frequently  engaged  in  trans- 
porting the  productions  of  his  own  labor,  and  that  of  his  neigh- 
bors to  that  market  for  safe.  Such  an  enterprise  at  that  period 
was  both  hazardous  and  laborious.  It  required  four  or  five 
months  to  make  a trip.  There  being  no  steamboat  navigation 
on  tho  river,  the  produce  was  floated  down  by  the  current,  and 
the  iiands  were  compelled  to  return  home  on  foot,  through  a 
wilderness  country  inhabited  principally  by  savages.  Aftei 
acquiring  a handsome  property  in  this  persevering  and  perilous 
manner,  he  established  li i nisei i' in  the  mercantile  business  in  St. 
CJairsvillc.  where  by  great  industry  and  close  attention  to  busi- 
ness, he  added  greatly  to  his  wealth.  After  which  he  purchased 
property  in  Wheeling,  which  has  since  been  their  home.  He 
made  a tour  to  Illinois  to  take  care  of,  anditnp  rove  his  extensive 
landed  property,  and  making  preparations  to  return  homo 
when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a billions  fever,  which,  in 
a few  days  terminated  bis  life.  Nature  had  been  liberal  to  the 
judge  in  bestowing  on  him  talents  of  the  first  order,  which  were 
cultivated  as  well  as  the  limited  moans  of  the  country  could 
furnish.  He  possessed  a warm  heart  and  strong  social  feeli ngs,  his 
conversational  powers  were  great,  varied,  humorous  and  instruc- 
tive. No  man  was  more  respected  for  his  integrity  of  character, 
and  scrupulous  honesty  in  all  the  business  transactions  of  life. 
Decision  of  mind,  perseveraneo  and  firmness  of  purpose,  were 
leading  traits  of  his  character.  By  the  aid  of  all  these  high 
qualities,  be  was  enabled  to  acquire  a large  property,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people 
among  whom  ho  lived.  While  residing  in  Ohio,  his  fellow-citi- 
zens often  called  upon  him  to  fill  various  and  important  offices 
of  trust  and  honor.  He  represented  the  county  of  Belmont  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  state  ; was  appointed  associate  judge  in 
tho  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  represented  tho  district  in 
which  lie  lived  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Tho  du- 
ties of  all  these  offices  were  discharged  with  honor  to  himself, 
usefulness  to  the  country,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constit- 
uents. 

The  deceased  loft  a large  number  of  relatives  and  friends  to 
mourn  his  sudden  death.  His  loss,  to  an  amiable  and  devoted 
wife  and  three  affectionate  children,  could  never  be  repaired.  A 
numerous  family  connection,  as  woll  as  a large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances, mingled  their  grief  with  the  mourners,  and  sympathized 
with  them  in  their  deep  affliction  and  bereavement. 

Of  the  children  spoken  of,  Thomas  M.  Alexander,  tho  oldest, 
died  in  Wheeling  September  10,1854.  Tho  papers  of  the  day 
spoke  of  him  as  “a  young  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  en- 
dowments, magnanimous,  honorable  and'generous  to  a fault. 

He  possessed  a lowering  genius  and  talent,  and,  with  an  amia- 
bility of  disposition.  Arrogance  and  haughtiness  were  passions 
that  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to.  He  had  the  intellectual 
power  to  conquer,  but  in  his  magnanimous  intercourse  with  his 
fellow,  be  would  prefer  to  be  wounded  than  to  wound.  A man 
of  finest  feelings,  a rich  imagination,  and  descriptive  powers  of 
the  highest  order. 

The  other  son,  James  M.  Alexander,  tilled  many  positions  of 
trust.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  was  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Ohio  county,  Virginia,  and  in  the  rcsolu 
lions  of  respect  by  them  they  said:  ‘-One  of  our  most  promi- 
nent citizens,  an  always  kind,  courteous  and  considerate  .Gentle- 
man,  has  #oiio  to  rest.  He  left  no  enemy.”  & 

The  only  surviving  member  of  the  family  is  Mrs.  L.  Alex 
Thompson,  who  now  resides  in  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 


^!I0MAS  Ahomcson,  the  oldest  citizen  now  living  in 
8t  Clairsville  was  born  April  8,  1800,  fourteen  miles  east  of 
Wheeling,  and  was  brought  to  this  village,  when  it  was  in  woods 
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e /nao  society  a beloved  member. 
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by  h. s parents,  . nMayofthesa.no year.  His  father,  John  Thomnl 
son,  was  a native  of  Armagh  county,  Ireland-  mur;  i »r-^ 
Sarah  Talbott,  of  parish  of  LanghalHn  178*4:  migrated 
United  U tales  in  179(1,  and  landed  at  Now  Castle,  Delaware 
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with  only  a few  cents,  expending  all  of  that  for  a small  morsel 
of  food.  He  lonnd  a cabin  wherein  to  lodge  his  family  whilst 
he  could  look  around  for  employment,  but  met  few  to' sympa- 
thize with  him.  One  day.-whcu  out  in  search  of  work,  he  came 
to  where  two  roads  forked,  and  he  was  undecided  which  one  to 
take.  As  he  paused  for  a moment  sililoquizing : “If  I had 
money  I would  go  this  road,  for  it  seems  the  most  traveled,” 
when  he  happened  to  glance  down  to  the  ground.  To  his  utter 
surprise  and  astonishment  he  discovered  some  money  lying  at 
his  feet — less  than  a dollar  in  change.  He  traveled  that  road  a 
short  distance,  and  obtained  work  for  all  that  winter.  He  al- 
ways afterward  befriended  those  of  his  native  country,  as  he 
saw  how  they  were  looked  down  upon,  and  sent  many  a poor, 
destitute  Irishman  on  his  way  rejoicing,  lie  came  to  Chartier 
creek,  near  Cannonsbnrg,  Pa.,  after  several  years  residence  at 
New  Castle,  and  thence  to  St.  Clairsville,  where  he  became  one 
of  the  first  merchants,  and  grew  to  be  quite  wealthy.  Here  he 
lived  until  his  death,  in  1852,  his  wife  having  died  in  1839.  They 
reared  a family  of  twelve  children — three  sons  and  one  daughter 
still  living.  Thomas  was  the  fifth  child.  He  was  educated  in 
8t.  Clairsville,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  assisted  his  father  in 
the  mercantile  business.  In  1829  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Smith,  daughter  of  Steele  Smith  of  St.  Clairsville.  an  old  inn- 
keeper who  migrated  to  the  village  in  1812.  and  kept  tavern 
until  1856,  when  he  died.  Our  subject  reared  a family  of  nine 
children.  In  1839  he  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
In  1840  he  retired  front  the  store  and  turned  his  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  married  again,  in  1841,  to  Miss 
Eliza  Jane  Close,  who  resided  about  a mile  north  of  town.  This 
union  resulted  in  three  children— one  boy  and  two  girls.  He 
built  a grist  and  saw  mill  on  “Jug  run,"  which  he  operated  until 
it  was  burned  down  in  1841,  having  used  it  but  a few  months; 
loss  811,000.— supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  incendiar- 
ism. Ho  then  purchased  the  property  in  which  he  is  still  liv- 
ing. In  1849  his  hearing  began  to  fail.  Having  injured  his 
right  eye  in  1841,  the  sight  left  it  in  1802.  About  this  time  the 
the  other  optic  became  affected  and  the  sight  grew  very  dim. 
This  lasted  lor  twelve  years,  when  a total  loss  of  sight  took 
place.  In  1878  he  had  his  right  eye  operated  upon,  which  ena- 
bles him  to  discern  objects  more  clearly.  John  Wesley,  the 
founder  of  the  Methodist  church,  preached  twice  in  his  grand- 
father's barn,  in  Ireland.  The  Major,  now  almost  eighty  years 
old,  still  retains  a good  memory,  and  loves  to  talk  of  the  early 
events  of  the  town  and  county.  With  the  exception  of  the  par- 
tial loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  he  is  blessed  with  a certain  degree 
of  health,  and  promises  to  enjoy  years  of  life. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston. — Rev.  John  B.  Johnston,  one  of  the  old- 
est ministers  now  residing  in  Belmont  county,  was  born  in  what 
is  now  Indiana  county,  Pa.,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1802.  He  is 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  without  an  allusion  to  his  ancestors 
this  sketch  would  be  incomplete.  The  early  ancestors  of  our 
subject  were  sufferers  from  religious  persecution  in  Scotland, 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  although  relieved  in 
a great  measure  during  that  period,  they  preferred  to  emigrate 
to  America,  where  religious  freedom  was  promised  a greater 
and  more  permanent  security.  In  the  subsequent  periods  of 
American  history  there  were  many  important  events  with  which 
they  were  identified.  The  great-grandfather  and  great-grand- 
mother of  onr  subject  were  massacred  by  the  savages  during 
the  French  and  Indian  war  at  their  residence,  seven  miles  from 
Shippensburg,  Pa.  The  Indians  had  been  penetrating  the  set- 
tlements and  committing  depredations,  and  were  then  lurking 
in  the  neighborhood.  As  a precaution  against  an  attack  in  the 
night  the  children  had  been  sent  to  sleep  in  thehay-mow.  Our 
subject's  grandfather,  being  the  eldest,  was  then  a boy  of  twelve 
Years  Early  in  the  morning  he  was  aroused  from  his  slumbers 
bv  the  crack  of  a gun.  Looking  out  from  the  hiding-place  he 
saw  bis  mother  come  to  the  door  of  the  cabin,  when  she  was 
instantly  shot  down  and  scalped  by  the  savages.  II is  father 
had  been  shot  while  getting  water  at  the  spring.  Remaining  in 
his  hiding-place  until  the  Indians  had  departed,  he  ran  to  arouse 
the  neighbors  and  acquaint  them  with  the  depredation.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  such  a scone  should  inspire  in  the  mind  of 
such  a youth  a revenge  for  Indian  blood.  After  he  grew  to 
manhood  he  removed  to  the  foot  of  the  Allegheny  mountain  m 
Westmoreland  eountv.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  a lieu- 
tenant in  charge  of  a fort  in  that  county,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  hold  as  a prisoner  in  the  block-house  the  notorious  Simon 
Girty  On  another  occasion  he  led  a party  of  volunteers  from 
the  fort  in  pursuit  of  a band  of  Indians  who  had  been  commit- 
ting depredations  upon  the  whites,  and,  after  following  the  trail 


all  night  through  the  snow,  came  upon  the  savages  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  His  men  attacked  them  as  they  lay 
around  the  fire,  killed  and  wounded  a considerable  number,  and 
| scattered  the  remainder  in  all  directions.  The  fleeing  Indians 
! were  pursued  by  the  men  and  a number  killed  with  tomahawks. 

Lieutenant  Johnston  himself  tomahawked  one,  and  took  off  his 
1 powder-horn  and  shot-pouch,  which  are  to  this  day  preserved 
in  the  family  as  a relic.  After  this  he  pursued  another  and  fol- 
lowed him  a long  distance,  but  only  succeeded  in  getting  close 
enough  to  wound  him  on  the  heel. 

The  father  and  grandfather  came  from  Westmoreland  county 
to  Jefferson  county.  Ohio,  in  the  year  1806,  when  our  subject 
was  four  years  of  age.  They  crossed  the  Ohio  river  on  the  old 
ferry  then  at  Steubenville,  which  was  at  that  time  a frontier 
village,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Green  township,  Harrison 
county.  In  those  days  the  schools  were  held  in  the  primitive 
log  school  house,  and  children  had  to  travel  a distance  of  three 
or  four  miles.  The  first  church  of  which  our  subject  has  any 
recollection  was  known  in  those  days  as  the  Beech  Spring  Pres- 
byterian Church,  near  Hopedale,  Harrison  county.  It  was  an 
old-fashioned  log  building,  but  one  of  the  best  in  those  primi- 
tive days.  His  father  attended  there  with  his  family,  and  the 
minister  then  in  charge  was  Dr.  John  Rea,  whom  our  subject 
well  recollects.  One  of  the  features  of  early  worship  was  that 
communions  and  general  meetings  were  held  out  in  tents  or  the 
open  air,  and  were  attended  by  large  crowds  of  people,  some  of 
whom  would  travel  long  distances. 

Our  subject's  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side,  James  Black, 
was  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown under  Washington,  and  his  brother,  John  Black,  for 
whom  our  subject  was  named,  fell  in  that  engagement.  The 
Blacks  were  also  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and  came  to  Ohio  at  the 
same  time  and  settled  in  the  same  locality  as  the  Johnstons. 
Soon  after  his  settlement  there,  James  Black  was  chosen  elder  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Beech  Springs,  near  Hopedale,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  during  his  lifetime.  At  his  death  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  who  also  served  during  his  life,  and  in 
turn,  his  successor  at  his  death  was  his  son,  John  Hervy  Black, 
who  now  resides  at  the  same  place,  so  that  the  eldership  of  this 
church  has  been  filled  by  the  family  through  three  generations. 

Our  subject  was  sent  to  college  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  graduated  at  Frank- 
lin College,  New  Athens.  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  in  the  year 
1829.  He  then  went  to  Pittsburgh,  studied  theology  and  enter- 
ed the  ministry,  being  licensed  in  1832.  In  1833,  he  settled  in 
Logan  county,  Ohio,  and  took  charge  of  a church  located  at  what 
is  now  the  village  of  New  Geneva.  He  opened  a classical  school 
there  about  the  year  1841,  which  was  the  basis,  or  origin,  of  the 
college  which  was  founded  at  that  place  in  1845.  Mr.  Johnston 
also  founded  the  female  seminary  at  that  place  with  the 
aid  ot  ex-Govcrnor  Benjamin  Stanton,  Hon.  William  Lawrence, 
Judge  W.  II.  West  and  other  prominent  gentlemen  of  Bellcfon- 
taine.  After  having  been  the  pastor  of  that  congregation  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  he  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Retormed  Presbyterian  church  in  1858,  associated  himself  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  church  and  came  to  St.  Clairsville,  Bel- 
mont county  in  1859.  lie  has  resided  here  ever  since  and  served 
as  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  atthis  place  until  the  year  1874, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  failing  health.  In  December, 
1870,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  the  village  of  St.  Clairs- 
ville, and  has  held  it  until  the  present  writing, 

As  an  author,  our  subject  deserves  more  than  a passing  no- 
tice. He  is  the  author  ot  two  interesting  little  works — one  en- 
titled “The  Prayer  Meeting,"  and  the  other  “Psalmody,  an  Ex- 
amination of  Authority  for  Making  Uninspired  Songs,  and  for 
Using  them  in  the  Formal  Worship  of  God."  The  first  is  awoi  k 
; of  300  and  the  latter  172  pages,  are  well  written,  and  the  subjects 


ably  treated.  . 

Mr.  Johnston  had  two  sons  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  me 
elder,  James  It.,  was  a member  of  the  7th  Kansas  Cavalry,  an 
had  charge  of  the  contrabands  on  President’s  Island,  in  o 
Mississippi  river,  where  he  took  sick  and  died.  The  othei  son, 
David  R„  was  a member  of  thc-17th  O.  V.  1— three  months  ser- 
vice. After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  sent  as  a medical  mis- 
sionary to  Egypt,  by  the  board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  u. 
P.  Church,  and  remained  there  seven  years.  lie  is  now  a mug 
gist  in  Mansfield,  Ohio.  His  daughter,  Eliza,  has  aiso  beer,  m 
the  missionary  service  in  Egypt,  and  his  son,  J.  A.  o ’ 
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inent  farmer,  and  hold  several  offices  of  trust,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  with  intellligcnee  and  fidelity.  Our  subject  at- 
tended  the  common  schools  and  finished  his  education  at  YVaynes- 
bnrg,  Pa.  When  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  began  to  read 
law  at  St.  Clairsville  with  Carlo  C.  Carroll,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1854.  In  1856  he  entered  the  political  arena  as  a 
Whig,  supported  Filmore  for  the  presidency,  and  was  upon  the 
state  electoral  ticket.  Afterwards  he  affiliated  with  the  Repub- 
lican  party,  and  became  a distinguished  member  of  it.  In  1857 
be  was  electod  prosecuting  attorney  for  Belmont  county,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1859,  vacating  the  office  in  1861,  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  to  join  the  army.  On  October  7,  1858, 
be  was  married  to  Annie  H.  Cook,  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio, 
who  died  October  24,  1867.  He  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  17th 
0.  V.  I.,  for  three  month’s  service,  and  was  mustered  out  in 
August  following.  He  returned  home  and  assisted  in  raising  a 
company  for  the  15th  Ohio,  of  which  he  was  elected  second  lieu- 
tenant. In  1862  he  was  promoted  to  the  first  lieutenancy,  and 
then  to  the  position  of  captain,  which  he  resigned,  August  1, 
1864,  on  account  of  ill  health.  Ho  was  active  and  influential  in 
his  support  of  Lincoln  in  186(1  and  1864,  and  was  one  of  the 
electoral  delegation  from  Ohio  which  gave  the  voto  of  that  state 
to  Mr.  Lincoln.  On  October  27,  1870,  he  marriod  Mary  M. 
Adams  of  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.  In  October,  1872,  hewas  elected 
on  the  .Republican  ticket  to  the  Forty-third  Congress,  from  the 
Sixteenth  Ohio  District,  his  opponent  having  been  0.  L.  Poor- 
man,  who  ran  as  a Liberal  Republican.  In  1874,  he  was  re- 
elected. his  opponent  having  been  on  this  occasion,  H.  Boyle. 
Esq.  In  1876  he  was  again  re-oiected  over  William  A.  Law- 
rence. At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  he  declined  a renomina- 
tion, preferring  to  roturn  to  his  profession  rather  than  continue 
in  public  life.  Mr.  Danford  was  the  successor  of  Hon.  John  A. 
Bingham,  and  has  served  the  interests  of  his  constituency  and 
the  people  at  large  with  distinguished  ability.  Ho  has  a wide 
reputation  as  a lawyer  of  great  loaruing  and  skill,  and  as  an 
orator  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as 
his  addresses  to  the  bench,  evince  an  ability  for  trenchant  argu- 
ment possessed  by  few  men.  He  is  deserving  of  the  credit  and 
esteem  accorded  him  for  his  successful  career,  as  it  is  the  result 
ol  constantly  exercised  energy  directed  by  noble  purposes. 


Judge  Cowen  is  one  of  the  oldest  practicing  lawyers  at  the 
Belmont  county  bar,  and  has  a large  and  influential  clientage. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Chambers,  attorney-at-law,  was  born  in 
Richland  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  of  Irish  parentage, 
his  father  having  arrived  in  America  in  17 98,  and  his  mother 
two  years  later.  His  father  followed  agricultural  pursuits 
through  life.  Robert  attended  the  district  school  during  the 
winter  months,  laboring  on  the  farm  the  balance  of  the  year,  un- 
til he  attained  his  majority.  He  then  worked  at  the  carpenter 
trade  for  about  a year,  after  which  he  taught  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  a pupil  in  an  academy  which  prepared  him  for 
college.  He  graduated  from  Franklin  College,  Harrison  county, 
Ohio,  in  1853,  and  subsequently  resumed  bis  vocation  as  a teach- 
er, being  employed  as  such  in  the  district  schools  for  three  years 
and  taught  the  high  schools  of  St.  Clairsville,  O bio,  for  two 
years;  likewise  having  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  that 
place.  He  commenced  the  study  ol  law  in  1858,  with  Judge 
William  Ivennon,  of  St.  Clairsville,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1860,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
fn  1862  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  lower  house  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  served  for  one  year.  On  bis  return  borne  he 
resumed  his  legal  duties  and  so  continued  until  1871,  when  he 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  five  years. 

He  filled  the  bench  with  honor,  satisfaction  and  ability,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  as  such  he  again  resumed  the  practice 
of.  law.  Office  on  Main  street,  nearly  opposite  St.  Clair  Hotel. 


Judge  Daniel  D.  T.  Cowen,  lawyer  and  jurist,  son  of  Benja- 
min 8.  Cowen,  was  born  in  Mo orefield,  Harrison  county,  Ohio, 
January  20,  1826.  From  a very  oarly  age  until  December,  1832, 
he  attended  school  in  Moorefiold,  and  upon  the  removal  of  his 
parents  to  St.  Clairsville.  he  became  a student  of  its  common 
schools,  and  of  Brook  s Institute,  of  that  place,  of  which  his 
father  was  one  of  the  founders,  fn  the  fall  of  1841,  he  comple- 
ted a course  in  the  classics  at  Cadiz,  Ohio,  which  was  followed 
by  a study  of  medicine,  under  the  tutorship  of  Dr.  John  Alex- 
ander, of  St.  Clairsville,  and  upon  acompletion  of  a full  course 
in  medicine,  he  began  the  study  of  taw  under  bis  father  and 
Hon.  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  On  January  20,  1847,  ho  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  Columbus,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  profes- 
sional career,  at  St.  Clairsville.  In  1851,  be  was  elected  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  of  Belmont  county,  was  re-elected  in  1853,  and 
also  in  18;j5.  Upon  the  resignation  of  John  W.  Okey,  one  of 
trie  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  bench  of  his  district.  Mr.  Cowen 
was  appointed  by  tho  Governor  to  fill  the  vacancy.  From  1854  ' 

unto  he  was  a member  of  tbe  Board  of  School  Examiners 
o Be  moot  county,  at  which  latter  date  be  resigned  to  enter  the 
*16  wa9  aPP°inted  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  tho 
~n  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  with  that  command, 
ana  tor  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  in  charge  of  it,  until  Feb-  j 
wife  ' Wbel>  l>e  ^os^•irr,c',  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his 

W!ts,ono  of  the  originators  of  the  First  National 
ha  ho  ° ^-  Clairsville,  organized  in  April , 1864,  and  ever  since 
oehas  filled  its  Presidency. 

tin  March  28’  1848’  married  to  Miss  Hannah  F.  Mar- 

On’a,.  ^Cif?  ^’’aty,  Pennsylvania,  who  died  May  3rd,  1864. 
jo,.-,  , 8t  >,  18 05,  he  married  her  sister,  Ann  E.  Martin.  In 


W.  S.  Ken.yon,  attorney-at-law.  The  subject  is  a son  of  Wm. 
Kennon,  Sr.,  and  was  born  in  St.  Clairsville,  May  15, 1828.  Was 
educated  at  bis  native  town  and  Bethany  Collego,  in  which  lat- 
ter place  he  remained  three  years.  He  then  returned  home,  be- 
gan reading  law  with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar. 
Ho  practiced  law  until  the  war  broke  out,  when,  in  the  fall  of 
1861,  he  was  made  the  Union  candidate  and  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature. He  served  in  the  sessions  of  186T-62  and  at  the  close  of 
the  latter  session  resigned  to  accept  tho  appointment  by  Gov. 
Todd  of  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  fall  of  1862  he  was  defeated 
for  that  office,  having  been  nominated  by  the  Republicans.  He 
was  sent  by  Gov.  Todd  soon  afterward  to  Washington  to  adjust 
Ohio’s  war  claims  against  the  government.  In  1863,  Secretary 
Stanton  appointed  him  Pay  master  of  the  United  States  Armyr, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  four  years,  when  he  resigned,  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati  and  entered  into  the  practice  of  law  in  part- 
nership with  Judge  Okey  and  Milton  Saylor.  Hero  ho  remain- 
ed until  his  father  had  a stroke  of  paralysis  in  1871,  when  he 
was  sent  for.  He  came  home  and  has  been  practicing  law  in 
St.  Clairsville  ever  since.  In  the  fall  of  the  above  year  he  was 
elected  by  the  Republican  party  as  Prosecuting  Attorney,  serv- 
| ing  until  1878.  He  served  six  years  as  Master  Commissioner. 

| Office  in  Patterson’s  Block. 

James  A.  Barnes  was  born  in  Barnesville  September  19.  1823. 

He  was  reared  a farmer,  and  for  a number  of  yrears  followed 
that  occupation.  In  1849  ho  married  Miss  Matilda  Cater  a 
daughter  of  William  Cater,  of  Somerset  township,  where  he  had 
removed.  In  February,  1864,  ho  enlisted  in  the  army  and  be- 
came a member  of  Company  C of  the  60th  O.  V.  I.,  and  served 
fifteen  months.  Participated  in  the  attack  on  tbe  lines  at  Pe- 
tersburg. and  on  the  30th  of  September.  1864.  lost  his  rnditarm 
in  the  engagement  at  Poplar  Grove  Church,  Ya.  Returned 
home  May  15,  1865.  In  1866  ho  was  elected  assessor  of  Somer 
set  township,  and  also  was  made  collector  of  that  township  for 
the  county  treasurer.  In  the  year  following  be  was  re-elected 
assessor  and  also  justice  of  the  peace,  serving  one  term.  In 
1868  h.s  wife  died,  and  in  tho  winter  of  1S69  he  removed  from 
Boston,  bis  homo  in  Somerset,  to  Barnesville,  where  in  the 
spring  of  18,0,  be  was  elected  assessor.  In  the  fall  of  1871  he 
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° e*;tcd  President  of  the  St.  Clairsville  Building 
HlInT  s i°Vbe  organization  of  tho  kind  in  the  town,  and 
fi,-  11  .°mce  until  its  successful  close  six  years  thereafter. 

Ta\/o,,owod  by  tbe  Richland  Building  Asso- 
ortnnlr  r !lc'h  he  has  been  its  President  from  the  date  of  its 
organization  in  January,  1874. 

e nas  a delegate  to  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  of 


run  again  in  1877,  but,  being  declared  be'atenVtwo’ vote’s"^ 
contested  tbe  election  and  won  it  by  three  Ho  S 

to  h.s  second  wife,  Lizza  A.  Bumgarner,  daughter  of  H^'r 
Bumgarner,  of  St.  Clairsville.  in  1876.  • i*  K. 

satisfaction  as  a public  officer. 


_ O XX.  j*. 

ile  has  rendered  full 
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""  imnn^fTT"0710  °{'ts  most  active  members,  filling  positions 
urlin  ° oomm’ttees,  framing  articles  for  incorporation, 
g g needed  amendments  to  the  organic  law  of  the  State. 

■«— B.  & J.  dot. 


and 


A.  H.  Mitchell,  attorney-at-law,  is  a son  of  Dovin  m-.  l n 
and  was  born  May  31,  1849,  near  Lloydsville  Richland  town' 
ship,  Belmont  county.  Received  a common  school  ^?,  ^ 
and  taught  school  from  the  time  that  he  was  18  vears  ^tl0n’ 
°»„l  22.  I„  the  meantime  he  devoted  kVZZ  Sel'S 
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the  study  of  law,  and  in  September,  1871,  he  was  admitted  to 
tho  bar.  He  removed  to  St.  Clairsvillc  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  April,  1872.  On  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tembor,  1875,  ho  married  Miss  M.  A.  Wilkinson,  daughter  of 
\\  illiam  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  who  served  as  commissioner  of  Bel- 
mont county  for  several  years.  In  April,  1878,  Mr.  M.  formed 
a partnership  with  his  brother  Wilson,  in  the  law  business,  who 
was  admitted  to  practice  April,  1877.  This  firm  has  continued 
since  that  time.  Office  in  Brown’s  building,  (upstairs)  oppo- 
site National  Hotel.  Residence,  cast  end  of  St.  Clairsvillc. 


Peter  Tallman,  attorney-at-law.  Tho  subject  of  this  sketch 
is  a son  of  Peter  Tallman,  who  migrated  from  Virginia  to  Bel- 
mont county  in  1802,  and  was  married  to  a widow  lady,  Mrs. 
Borry,  nee  Jenkins.  She  bad  a family  of  three  children.  They 
resided  in  Union  township,  where,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1814, 
our  subject  was  born.  He  was  educated  in  St.  Clairsville  and 
Kenyon  College,  studied  law  with  General  James  Weir  and  was 
admitted  to  practice,  September,  1835.  On  the  1 3th  of  Februa- 
ry, 1839,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Booker.  In  April, 
1840,  he  removed  to  Morristown  and  engaged  in  merchandizing, 
where  he  continued  for  five  years  and  then  returned  to  St.  Clairs- 
ville, resuming  his  law  practice,  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  abandon  for  a time  on  account  of  ill  health.  Whilst  in  Morris- 
town ho  received  tho  appointment  of  postmaster  under  Gen.  Har- 
rison’s administration,  and  was  removed  b}-  Tyler.  In  1841,  he 
was  oiectod  to  the  legislature  from  this  county,  serving  one  term 
and  refused  to  be  a candidate  for  the  second.  In  1S49.  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity tor  eleven  consecutive  years.  On  the  22d  of  April,  18(51, 
he  raised  a company  of  volunteer  militia.  He  was  captain  of 
and  belonged  to  the  17th  regiment.  The  company  remained  out 
about  four  months.  After  being  discharged  lie  returned  home 
and  raised  a company  for  the  threo  years'  service  for  his  son, 
James  F.  Tallman.  This  company  went  into  the  9Sth  Ohio. 
He  spent  a year  or  two  in  raising  men  for  the  service  and  as- 
sisted in  recruiting  eight  regiments.  During  the  Brough  cam- 
paign in  1863,  he  Look  the  field  and  made  eighty -eight  speeches 
against  C.  L.  Vallandigham.  In  1806  he  took  his  son  in  with 
him  as  a partner  under  the  firm  name  of  P.  Tallman  A Hon.  He 
says  he  has  tried  more  civil  and  criminal  cases  than  any  other 
lawyer  in  the  county  in  the  same  number  of  years.  He  is  now 
the  oldest  lawyer  practicing  at  the  Belmont  county  bar.  Office 
on  tho  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Marietta  streets,  St.  Clairs- 
ville. 


A.  C.  Darraij,  Clerk  of  tho  Courts,  a son  of  William  Hurrah, 
was  born  in  St.  Clairsville,  Juno  4,  1849.  Received  a liberal  ed- 
ucation in  his  native  town  and  taught  school  several  terms  in 
Pease  township.  Unstudied  law  with  Dan  ford  & Kennon  and  in 
1870  ho  was  admitted  to  practice.  Tho  same  fall  he  took  up  an- 
other senool  in  Pease  township  and  taught  for  two  years.  In 
1872  ho  married  Martha  M.  Hurrah  nee  Harris,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  parent  of  threo  children.  In  1875  ho  was  elected  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  serving  nearly  the  full  term.  In  1878  ho  was 
elected  Clerk  of  the  County  Courts  and  is  now  filling  the  posi- 
tion to  the  satisfaction  of  tho  people.  Residence  on  Main  street, 
St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 

Addison  Thompson  was  born  July  21,  1857,  near  St.  Clairs- 
ville. Here  he  went  to  school  until  1872,  when  he  attended  the 
Western  University  and  Huffs  College  for  acoupleof  years.  In 
1875  he  was  employed  as  assistant  book-keeper  in  the  Dispatch 
office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a situation  he  held  about  one  year.  In 
August,  1878,  he  was  appointed  deputy  clerk  of  tho  courts  of 
Belmont  county,  which  position  he  still  retains. 


Henry  M.  Davies,  son  of  Hiram  C.  Davies,  was  born  in  Sow- 
ellsviilo,  Hocembor  7,  1846.  Educated  at  Franklin  College.  In 
1864  he  enlisted  in  company  G,  of  the  174th  regiment,  0.  \ . 1. 
He  was  engaged  in  several  battles — one  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  Over- 
haul  s Creek,  Term.,  and  at  Kingston,  N.  C.  ; being  in  service 
one  vear.  Commenced  the  study  of  law  in  1873  and  was  ad- 
mitted at  the  April  term  of  1876,  at  Cambridge.  Came  to  bt. 
Clairsville  in  the  following  September,  and  began  the  practice  of 
his  nrofession.  Ho  was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  Henderson  the 
samo  var  In  1878  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  St.  Clairsville. 
Law  office  a few  doors  east  of  Welday’s  Bank,  Main  street. 

Henry  C.  Weld  ay,  banker,  was  born  in  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio  in  1823.  He  is  the  second  son  of  Henry  and  Nancy  W el- 
day  'nee  Smith.  They  migrated  from  Pennsylvania  in  180., 
and  settled  in  tho  above  named  county,  in  Cross  ( reck  town- 


ship. Ilis  father  was  a prominent  farmer,  and  was  elected  one 
of  tho  directors  of  tho  Steubenville  Bank,  serving  as  such  sev- 
eral years.  In  1875  he  died.  His  wife  is  still  living,  at  this 
writing,  in  her  85th  year,  with  one  of  her  grand-children.  Henry 
C.  was  reared  on  a farm,  and  attended  the  common  schools  of 
his  district ; afterward  taught  school,  and  then  took  a commer- 
cial course  in  the  Iron  City-  College.  In  1848,  he  married  Eliz- 
abeth Scott,  daughter  of  Rev.  Andrew  Scott,  of  Jefferson  county, 
and  a sister  of  Thomas  Scott,  a missionary  in  India.  For  sev- 
eral years  after  his  marriage  he  farmed  his  father's  place.  In 
1S59  he  removed  to  St.  Clairsville,  and  purchased  the  Shannon 
property,  which  lie  owned  until  1867,  when  he  sold,  and  erected 
his  present  residence.  He  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business, 
and  in  1864  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  First  National 
Bank  of  St.  Clairsvillc,  having  sole  charge  of  it  four  years.  A 
teller  was  then  appointed,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  same 
he  has  been  doing  the  business  ever  since.  He  and  his  wife 
have  been  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  for  thirty-one  years. 

Col.  J.  R.  Mitchell  was  born  in  York  count}-,  Pa.  His  par- 
ents wore  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction.  He  received  an  academ- 
ical education,  and  in  1846  migrated  to  Belmont  county,  and  en- 
gaged in  school  teaching  for  two  years.  In  1849  he  removed  to 
Morristown,  and  started  in  the  mercantile  business.  Here  ho 
was  appointed  Postmaster  under  President  Pierce’s  administra- 
tion in  1853,  and  served  several  years,  when  he  resigned  and 
moved  to  St.  Clairsville,  in  1856,  and  became  Deputy  Clerk  of 
the  Court  during  S.  W.  Gaston’s  entire  term.  In  the  spring  of 
18(59  lie  removed  to  Bridgeport  and  embarked  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness. In  July,  1862,  he  recruited  a company  of  men  for  the  98th 
Ohio,  and  was  made  captain.  From  the  rank  of  captain,  ho, 
through  meritorious  conduct  and  bravery,  was  promoted  to 
Major,  and  then  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  at  Perrysville,  Ky.;  was  in  several  skir- 
mishes about  Franklin,  Tennessee,  and  was  with  his  regiment 
in  Sherman's  campaign  to  Atlanta.  From  this  point,  on  account 
of  sickness,  lie  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  service. 

In  the  fall  of  1865,  ho  was  elected  Clerk  of  tho  Court  on  tho 
Republican  ticket,  re-elected  in  1872,  and  again  in  1874,  serving 
until  February,  1878.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1870,  lie  was 
married  to  Miss  Celia  A.  Grove.  He  is  at  present  Assistant 
Cashier  of  tho  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Clairsville. 

John  H.  Heaton  was  born  in  Uniontown,  Fayette  county, 
Pa.,  May  14,  1818.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a printer  in  the 
office  of  The  Genius  of  Liberty,  in  that  place.  In  1837  became 
to  St.  Clairsvillo,  where  he  was  connected  with  the  Gazette  and 
Citizen  for  twenty-eight  years,  being  its  editor  for  eighteen.  Ho 
was  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Court  for  several  years,  and  held  the 
position  as  Clerk  of  the  Court  by  appointment,  upon  the  death 
of  Colonel  Miller.  In  1851  ho  was  elected  to  that  office,  serving 
the  usual  term  with  credit,  in  18(53  ho  was  a candidate  on  the 
Democratic  Slate  ticket  for  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works.  In  1870  ho  was  on  tho  ticket  for  Comptroller  of  tho 
State  Treasury,  and  was  for  six  years  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Central  Ohio  railroad.  He  was  also  for  a number  of  years  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 

On  tho  19th  of  June,  1843,  ho  was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Askew,  who  was  born  in  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  in  1S21.  She  was 
the  second  daughter  of  Parker  Askew. 

Our  subject  occupied  a high  position  in  the  Masonic  order,  and 
was  a consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Ho  died 
August  23,  1873.  His  wife  still  survives  him. 

Charles  N.  Gaumer,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  St.  Clairs- 
ville Gazette,  was  born  November  19,  1849,  in  the  town  of 
Adarnsvillo,  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  12  miles  northoast  of 
Zanesville.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Jonathan  Gaumer,  who 
at  that  time  pursued  the  vocation  of  a carpenter.  A few-  years 
later  the  family  moved  to  a farm  near  the  village,  where  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  brought  up,  working  on  the  farm  in 
the  summer  and  attending  the  district  school  during  the  wintei. 
His  facilities  for  obtaining  an  education  wore  limited  to  a fow 
months  each  year  in  the  common  school.  He  never  had  auj  ot 
the  advantages  of  high  school  or  college,  but,  being  apt  to  main 
and  fond  of  reading,  be  acquired  knowledge  sufficient  to  qualu} 
himself  for  teaching,  which  profession  he  engaged  in  at  the  age 
of  18  years.  After'" teaching  school  for  five  years  (during  which 
time  he  frequently  contributed  articles  to  the  Zanesville  news- 
papers), he  became  local  editor  ot  the  Zanesville  Signal  in  10 
spring  of  1873.  In  this  position  Mr.  G.  gave  such  evident  sa  - 
isfhetion  to  his  employer  and  readers,  and  liking  the  business, 
lie  concluded  to  embark  permanently  and  on  bis  own  responsi- 
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hilitv  in  journalism.  In  October,  1873,  he  bought  the  St.  Cla.rs- 
ville'  Gazette,  and  has  been  editor  and  publisher  of  that  paper 
from  November  1,  1873,  to  tho  present  time  Under  his  man- 
moment  tho  Gazette  has  been  very  successful  and  prospered  to 
2 unusuul  degree.  On  October  22,  1874,  he  married  Miss  Sue 
Sinter  daughter  of  H.  V.  Slater,  Esq.,  of  Muskingum  county, 
Ohio  ’ Mr.  G.  takes  a commendable  pride  in  being  a self-made 
man, ‘and  owes  his  success  in  life  largely  to  his  energy  and  de- 
termination to  succeed  in  whatever  he  undertakes. 


Robert  M.  Eaton,  prosecuting  attorney,  a son  of  William 
and  Elizabeth  Eaton,  nee  Atwell,  was  born  in  Morristown,  Bel- 
mont county,  Ohio,  April  23,  1849.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  village  until  18(14,  when  ho  went  to  tho 
Cleveland  Institute.  In  the  summer  of  1867  ho  graduated  in  a 
classical  course.  From  November,  1867,  to  May,  1868,  ho  was 
employed  as  assistant  book-keeper  for  the  firm  of  Blish,  Gar- 
lick  & Co.,  of  that  city.  In  the  spring  of  1868  he  returned 
home,  and  in  1869  he  turned  his  attention  to  tho  study  of  law 
with  St.  Clair  Kelly,  of  St,  Olairsville,  under  whoso  supervision 
he  remained  two  years,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Septem- 
ber, 1«7I.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  immediately, 
and  in  1877  I10  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  the  county.  His  term  of  office  expires  on  tho  first 
Monday  in  January,  1880.  Olfice  in  Collins'  block,  opposite  St. 
Clair  Hotel,  Main  street. 


John  Rioos,  brickmaker,  was  born  near  St.  Olairsville,  May 
14,  1816.  In  1866  he  engaged  in  the  brick  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, which  he  has  followed  ever  since.  In  Decornbor,  1868,  ho 
married  Margaret  Berry. 


Col.  James  F.  Ciiarlesworth,  oldest  son  of  Richard  and 
Jane  CliarlcsWorth,  nee  Porter,  was  born  in  St.  Olairsville,  No- 
vember 25,  1826.  His  lather  was  an  curly  merchant  in  the 
town.  Ho  migrated  from  Baltimore  along  in  1820  2.  James  F. 
attended  common  schools  and  was  then  sent  to  Granville  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  where  he  graduated  in  1841.  Alter  this  he  assisted 
bislather  in  merchandizing  until  the  outbreaking  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  when  ho  and  his  brother  Richard  F.  left  La  Salle, 
Illinois,  where  his  father  had  in  the  meantime  removed,  and  en- 
listed in  the  regular  army,  becamo  members  of  company  H., 
1st  regiment  mounted  rifles,  and  served  under  General  Scott. 
Received  a slight  wound  at  Contreras  during  the  successful  siege 
ot  Mexico.  His  colonel  was  mayor  of  the  city  after  the  entrance 
of  the  United  Slates  troops,  and  the  regiment  was  detailed  on 
police  duty  for  nine  months.  Shortlj'  after  peace  had  been  de- 
clared this  regiment  was  dismissed,  upon  petition,  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  and  his  brother  Richard  returned  to  La  Salle,  where 
about  four  years  later  Richard  died.  James  F.,  having  a desire 
for  the  law,  remained  at  homo  but  a short  time,  and  then  re- 
turned to  St.  Clairsville,  and  began  tho  study  of  law  with  Gen- 
eral Weir.  In  December,  1851,  he  was  admitted  to  practice.  In 
the  fall  of  1854  he  was  elected  auditor  of  Belmont  county,  serv- 
ing two  yours.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1855,  he  married  Laura  A. 
iulltnun,  daughter  of  W illiam  Tollman,  deceased.  In  1857,  he 
purchased  the  St.  Clairsville  Independent  Republican , which  he 
odued  until  tho  secession  of  the  southern  slates,  when  he  dis- 
continued its  publication,  raised  a company,  and  went  to  the 
war.  His  was  the  first  three  years  company  in  the  state  en- 
tered upon  the  adjutant  general's  books.  Ho  received  his  com- 
mission as  captain,  July  12,  1861.  On  the  16th  day  of  May,  1862, 
ne  wus  promoted  to  major,  and  July  30,  1863,  to  lieutenant  colot 
no.  In  the  fall  of  1861,  he  received  a slight  wound  in  tiio  en- 
gagement at  Allegheny  Summit,  Highland  county,  Virginia. 

11  the  8th  ot  Juno,  1862,  during  tho  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  lie 
received  an  abdominal  wound,  the  ball  ontoringabout  two  inches 
0 the  right  of  the  umbilical  cord,  perforating  tho  right  ascend- 
ing colon,  breaking  oft  one  ot  tho  fulso  ribs  from  the  spine  and 
coming  out  about  the  same  distance  from  tho  right  of  the  spinal 
, |U"'M’  causing  a partial  paralysis  of  tho  colon.  Was  honor- 
) discharged,  upon  his  own  resignation,  Mat’,  18,  1863,  ap- 

preved  by  N.  C.  McLean,  as  follows"  * ’ J 


•‘Headquarters  IstDiv.  Htji  Conrs,  1 
“Brook’s  Station,,  Va.,  May  13,  1863.  j 
^Ppnoved  and  rcspoetlully  forwarded.  Whilst  regretting  tho 
1 ignation  ot  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cliwlesworth,  I approve,  as 
peisouully  know  him  to  he  disabled  by  ail  honorable  wound. 

“N.  Q.  McLeaR,  Brig.  Gen.  Com.’’ 
pon  his  return  home  lie  assumed  tho  duties  of  clerk  of 
IhVhki  l?’  tU  °®cobe  had  been  elected  while  in  the  army, 

o-t,  ho  wasolecled  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  of  the  Bel- 
1— 31-IUJ.Cu«. 


mont  county  militia.  After  serving  bis  term  os  clerk  lie  was 
appointed  master  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  the  county,  serving  nine  years. 

E.  F Feeley,  son  of  Conrad  Fecloy,  was  born  in  Pease  town- 
ship, Belmont  county,  Ohio,  January  8,  1850.  Educated  in 
common  schools.  Learned  the  trade  of  a carpenter,  winch  vo- 
cation ho  pursued  about  eight  years.  On  the  2d  of  September, 
1877.  ho  was  appointed  deputy  treasurer  of  Belmont  county , 
which  position  be  still  holds. 

Dr.  Henry  West  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  April 
8,  1 8 1 0,  He  studied  medicino  at  Mt.  Pleasant  under  Dr,  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  and  in  1831  removed  to  Bridgeport  and  began 
tho  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1835  lie  attended  the  Medical 
College  at  Cincinnati,  where  I10  graduated.  Tho  same  year  he 
married  Agnes  A.  Kirkwood,  daughter  of  Joseph  Kirkwood. 
He  represented  Belmont  county  in  tho  Legislature  during  the 
years  1838-9.  In  1841  he  removed  to  St.  Clairsville,  where  he 
commenced  practicing  and  has  continued  eversinco.  His  wife 
died  in  1854.  and  in  1855  he  married  his  second  wife,  Agnes 
Parker,  of  St.  Clairsville.  In  1858  ho  started  in  the  drug  and 
hardware  business  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  H.  West  & Co. 
In  1857  he  associated  his  son  John  in  the  business,  changing  tho 
firm  name  to  II.  Wre<t  A Co.  He  lost  his  second  wile  in  1864. 
Ho  represented  Belmont  and  Harrison  counties  in  the  stale  sen- 
ate in  1866-7.  For  his  third  wife  I10  married  Mary  J.  Douglas 
in  1867.  Mr.  West  was  appointed  in  1862  as  surgeon  of  the 
j 98th  Ohio,  and  was  in  the  field  about  fifteen  months.  Tho  prin- 
cipal battles  during  that  lime  he  witnessed  was  Perryshurg and 
Chicamauga.  He  is  at  present,  examining  surgeon  for  pensions. 
Residence,  east  end  of  town  ; store,  on  Main  street,  opposite  the 
bank. 

Thomas  E.  Clark,  proprietor  ot  National  House,  St.  Clairs- 
ville. This  house  lias  a large  run  of  custom,  and  is  conducted 
on  tho  most  pleasing  plan  for  a traveling  public.  Here  is  found 
a well-spread  table,  clean  and  comfortable  rooms,  with  prices 
correspondingly  low  ; a genial  and  accommodating  landlord  and 
lady.  Every  attention  given  guests.  There  is  also  found  a 
good  stable  in  connection,  with  careful  hostlers,  so  that  both 
man  and  beast  aro  well  provided  for. 


Gen.  George  W.  Hog e was  born  February  22, 1832,  in  Gosben 
township,  Bolmcnt  county.  His  father,  a native  of  Loudon 
county,  Va.,  becamo  a resident  of  Belmont  county  in  territorial 
times ; taught  school  about  two  years,  was  several  years  a county 
school  examiner,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  December  3,  1855, 
from  the  office  of  Benjamin  8.  and  D.  1).  T.  Covveu.  Married 
Mary  T , daughter  of  Benjamin  S.  Cowen,  December  10,  1857. 
Practiced  law  till  January,  1862,  and  then  became  chief  clerk  ot 
tho  secretary  of  state.  He  was  prosecuting  attorney  in  1861; 
enlisted  in  Company  B,  126th  Ohio  Inlantry,  July  8,  1862;  was 
appointed  first  lieutenant,  and  promoted  to  captain  June  25, 1863- 
served  a while  as  judge  advocate;  knight  in  the  6th  army  corps 
in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spoitsvlvania,  Coal  Harbor 
Petersburg,  Monocacy,  Opequan,  Fisher's*  Hill,  Cedar  Creek  and 
other  minor  engagements,  in  several  of  which  battles  he  coin- 
manded  the  regiment.  In  November,  1864,  he  became  Colonel 
ot  the 1 183d  Ohio  Inlantry,  and  led  it  in  the  battles  of  Franklin 
Al'l"ll"icd  brigadier  general  by  brevet  March 
13,  180a,  and  commanded  a brigade  in  North  Carolina  lie  was 
five  times  touched  with  the  enemy's  bullets.  In  1867  lie  was 
appointed  a register  in  bankruptcy.  Resided  and  did  a banking 
business  in  Bcllaire  from  1867  to  1877,  and  was  tor  a time  nr,s 
identot  the  Belmont  Glass  Works  and  ot  the  Bcllaire  8, reel 
Railroad  Company.  Returned  to  the  practice  of  law  at  8t 
Clairsville,  in  September,  1«78. 


uurn  in 


township,  by  his  first  wife,  Jane  Ikmlhru,  vvU3 
Y\  ay  no  township,  Belmont  county,  in  1851.  When  he  was 
about  tWG  years  oid  his  parents  removed  to  Goshen  township 
where,  the  same  year,  h.s  mother  died.  H is  early  |,|0  was  "lent 
on  a bum.  Alter  teaching  two  terms  in  the  eon n i v < i i . 
wcni  hi  ,Ii,  Nuliunal  I S*»l,  o IttaS  ll 

graduated  in  the  Business  Course  in  1872  and  in  t 
Course  in  1873.  Spent  the  following  year  till  Sen  emit 
111  Lebanon  as  clerk  in  Kinsey’s  book  store  at  th.  1 , 1 

which  time  he  went  to  Medina.  Otooadtook  Z'n  “ ° 

Broudwiy-  *u  X„„  ... 
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in  1876,  having  crippled  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  he  aided 
IJ1  ®rSanizing  the  Central  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  of 
Sedaha,  and  was  assigned  the  charge  of  the  Scientific  Depart- 
ment; but  a change  having  been  occasioned,  about  the  middle 
ot  the} ear,  b}  the  resignation  of  the  Professor  of  Languages, 
the  most  of  his  work  tor  the  rest  of*  the  year  was  in  that  Depart- 
ment. 

In  July,  1877,  he  resigned,  and  returned  to  Ohio,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  L.  Danford,  of 
St.  Clairsville;  was  admitted  to  practice,  April  8th.  1879;  has 
opened  an  office  in  St.  Clairsville,  in  Brown's  Block,  opposite 
the  National  Hotel. 

Newell  K.  Kennon,  attorney-at-law,  was  born  April  8th, 
1855,  in  the  town  ot  St.  Clairsville,  and  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Judge  W illiam  Kennon,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth  (Kirkwood)  Kennon. 
His  lather  was  a lawyer  of  eminence,  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Thirtieth  ( ongress,  and  in  1865  Common  Pleas  Judge  for 
the  district  of  Belmont  and  Monroe.  His  mother  is  a grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Kirkwood,  and  a daughter  of  Joseph  Kirk- 
wood. He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  in 
18(4-5-6,  was  a student  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at 
Delaware,  Ohio.  After  finishing  his  studies  there,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  1877  with  Judge  II.  E.  Chambers,  of 
■St.  Clairsville,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  his  profession  April 
8th.  1879. 

Samuel  IIilles,  Sheriff  of  Belmont  county,  a son  of  Nathan 
and  Sarah  Hilles,  nee  Cole,  was  born  June  10,  1836,  in  Chester 
county,  Pa.  His  parents  migrated  to  Belmont  county  in  1844. 
and  located  in  Loydsville.  He  received  a common  school  edu- 
cation in  this  village.  In  the  spring  ot  1858,  he  began  the 
study  ot  dentistry  with  Dr.  V.  II.  Jones,  of  Loydsville, 'remain- 
ing under  his  supervision  two  years.  In  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  company  “E,"  15th  O.  V.  1.  Immediately  after 
being  sworn  into  service  he  was  made  sergeant,  and  in  186*2,  he 
was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant,  which  rank  he  held  but  a 
few  weeks  and  being  regarded  as  meritorious,  was  again  elevated 
to  the  position  ot  first  lieutenant.  His  army  life  was  an  active 
one — full  of  danger  and  suffering.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
battles  at  Shiloh,  siege  ot  Corinth,  Stone  River,  Liberty  Gap 
and  Chickamauga.  At  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  he  received 
two  severe  wounds  by  the  explosion  of  a shell— one  piece  strik- 
ing him  on  the  right  leg  above  the  knee  and  another  piece  in 
the  back  between  the  shoulders,  and  in  the  engagement  at 
Chickamauga,  he  received  a slight  wound.  He  was  discharged 
December  15,  1863,  on  account  of  disabilities  by  the  Medical 
Board  ot  Cincinnati.  On  September  26,  1864,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Lizzie  N.  Lee,  of  Belmont  county.  At  Loydsville 
he  embarked  in  the  mercantile  trade  and  merchandised  until 
October,  1867,  after  which  time  he  went  into  partnership  with 
Dr.  H.  W.  Baker,  of  Barnesville,  in  dental  surgery.  In  1870, 
he  removed  to  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  and  followed  dentistry  there  in 
connection  with  agriculture.  Came  back  to  Barnesville  in 
November  1874,  and  in  January  1875,  ho  took  charge  of  the 
gas  works  as  superintendent.  In  1878  ho  became  a candidate 
for  sheriff  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  }*ear 
he  was  elected,  which  position  he  now  fills  to  the  people’s  satis- 
faction. 

Hamilton  Eaton,  Treasurer  of  Belmont  county,  was  born 
in  Morristown  in  1840,  and  educated  in  the  common  schools. 
In  the  years  1858-9  he  clerked  in  the  drug  store  of  McKelvey 
& Fisher,  of  that  place.  In  the  fall  ot  1859  he  removed  to 
Barnesville,  entering  as  clerk,  and  afterward  became  proprietor 
of  a drug  store.  He  remained  in  that  place  nineteen  years. 
He  was  appointed  captain  of  one  of  the  four  “Departmental 
Monongahela  Corps,’  of  Belmont  county,  being  mustered  in 
August,  1863.  He  was  out  on  ono  raid  to  Erie,  Pa.  On  No- 
vember 1st,  1864,  they  were  mustered  out.  His  company  had 
eighty-eight  men,  rank  and  file.  Headquarters  were  at  Pitts- 
burgh. He  returned  home,  and  in  that  year  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  A.  II.  Ball.  Mr.  E.  continued  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness in  Barnesville  until  1877.  when  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  County  Treasurer  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  re-elected  in 
1879. 

Dr.  John  Alexanoer.— Was  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  and 
is  of  Seotch-Irish  parentage.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  migrated 
to  the  United  States,  lunding  at  Baltimore.  After  traveling 
rather  extensively,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr  Carroll,  of  St.  Clairsville,  under  whose  supervision  and  tui- 
tion with  that  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  he  obtained  his 


medical  education.  Whilst  reading  medicine  he  was  obliged, 
owing  to  bis  limited  means,  to  teach  school  occasionally  as  an 
auxiliary  in  his  studies.  In  1832,  he  commenced  practicing  in 
Flushing,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1839.  he  removed  to  St.  Clairs- 
ville. where  he  has  remained  engaged  in  his  profession  ever 
since.  In  1842,  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Huey,  daughter  of  Gen. 
Huey,  of  Washington  county,  Pa.,  who  started  for  the  field  of 
action  during  the  war  of  12  as  Major,  but  peace  was  declared 
before  reaching  his  destination.  As  a practitioner  the  Dr.  has 
been  very  suecesstul.  He  always  was  much  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  never  stopped  for  obstacles  even  at  tbo  risk  of  life, 
whilst  in  the  discharge  ot  his  professional  visitations,  often 
swimming  creeks  in  going  to  and  leturning  from  his  patients. 
He  fractured  his  legs  seven  times  and  either  arm  once  by  acci- 
dents occasioned  by  bis  horse  falling  with  and  on  him.  But. 
notwithstanding  these  casualties  and  many  exposures  he  has  en- 
joyed remarkably  good  health.  For  the  last  three  years  he  was 
partially  disabled  owing  to  heart  trouble,  from  which  ot  late,  he 
has  greatly  improved,  so  that  he  is  able  again  to  attend  to  his 
business  as  well  as  ever.  He  has  a large  practice,  and  is  kept 
busy  most  all  the  time.  Office  and  residence  west  Main  street, 
St.  Clairsville. 


Oliver  J-  Swanev  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1819.  His  grandfather  was  a native  of  Fayette  eminty. 
Pa,,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  revolution  he  sold  his  farm, 
receiving  therefor  810,666  in  continental  money,  which  in  a 
short  time  became  worthless.  Not  long  after  he  died,  and  his 
family  being  in  destitute  circumstances,  became  separated.  His 
son  William,  father  of  our  subject,  passed  through  the  hard- 
ships of  life,  married  Miss  Eleanor  Savage,  of  Lancaster  county, 
Pa,,  and  afterwards  came  to  Ohio,  first  settling  at  Mt.  Pleasant. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Monroe  county,  and  in  1821  removed 
to  Morristown,  Belmont  county,  where  he  followed  his  trade, 
blacksmithing,  and  aided  materially  at  that  day  to  build  up  the 
town.  He  died  therein  1853  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  wife  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

Our  subject  was  educated  at  Franklin  College,  Athens,  Ohio. 
He  studied  law  with  William  Kennon,  Jr.,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1846.  He  was  united  in  marriago  to  Miss  Sarah 
Ponnington.  He  has  lived  in  St.  Clairsville  ever  since  his  ad- 
mission to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Office  on  central  Main 
street. 


W.  N.  Coffland,  Auditor  of  Belmont  county.  Mr.  C.  is  a 
son  of  George  W.  Coffland  and  was  born  in  Goshen  township, 
March  22,  1«48-  He  was  reared  on  a farm  and  received  a com- 
mon school  education.  At  the  age  ot  eighteen  he  embarked  in 
the  mercantile  business,  in  which  be  continued  about  six  years. 
On  the  10th  of  November,  1873,  ho  became  deputy  auditor  for 
W.  E.  Stamp.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  be  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
county  auditor  on  the  Democratic  ticket  by  a large  majoritj, 
and  the  people  pronounce  him  an  able,  efficient  and  popular 
officer.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1879,  be  was  married  to  Annie  M. 
Locbary,  of  St.  Clairsville.  His  present  term  of  office  expires 
in  1880.  Residence,  Main  street. 


David  Darrah.  The  subject  was  born  on  Little  McMahon  s 
creek,  December  11,  1840.  Ilis  parents  moved  to  St.  Clairsville 
when  he  was  but  five  years  of  age.  Here  he  received  a common 
school  education.  In  1860  he  started  a butcher  shop  in  the 
town.  He  first  opened  out  in  the  old  market  house,  where  he 
continued  for  three  years,  then  removed  to  his  present  location 
on  Main  street,  nearly  opposite  Welday’s  bank.  In  1865,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lmma  Reynolds,  o » eu 
ville,  by  whom  he  became  the  parent  of  one  child.  He  eeps 
fresh  meat  the  whole  year  round,  having  facilities  for  keeping 

the  same  in  good  order.  Mr.  D.  owns  a farm  of  forty  acres  ad- 
joining town,  and  carries  on  farming  in  connection  with  butener- 
ing. 


H.  C,  Morrison,  dentist.  Mr.  Morrison  was  born  A“gust  3L 
837,  in  Morristown,  Belmont  county.  He  is  a son  of  E 
lorrison,  Esq.  Studied  dentistry  with  his  father,  with  whom 
e practiced  in  partnership  about  ten  years.  .Hi  . 

tour  west  and  located  for  practice  in  a town  in  IHjno is,  ™ere 
e remained  about  three  years,  engaged  in  the  dental  busine  - 
ss married  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Taggart,  daughter  of  John 
aggart,  near  St.  Clairsville.  In  1874  he  returned  from  the 
est  and  located  in  St.  Clairsville.  Office  on  Main  street,  op 
osite  bank. 
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Thomas  Cochran,  Probate  Judge. -Thomas  Cochran  was 
born  in  Peaso  township.  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  May  25,  184*. 
ire  is  a son  of  James  and  Nancy  Cochran,  nee  Cord,  and  is  the 
fourth  son  ot  a family  of  thirteen  children.  In  1852  his  parents 
removed  to  Mead  township.  He  attended  Mt.  Union  College  in 
the 'Vinters  of  1866-7:  taught  a winter  school  at  Deep  Kun  in 
1868  and  in  1869  at  Sardis,  Monroe  county.  In  the  spring  of 
1870'he  began  reading  law  with  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Bellaire  ; at- 
tended law  school  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1871,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Columbus  in  the  spring  of  same  year.  Immediately 
after  his  admission  he  removed  to  Bellaire  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  chosen  profession.  On  January  6,  1873.  he  was 
made  Deputy  Sheriff  under  his  brother,  W.  C.  Cochran,  which 
position  lie  held  two  years.  On  October  30,  1873,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Ala  Frint,  daughter  ot  John  L.  Print,  of  St.  Clairs- 
viile.  In  February,  1875,  he  removed  to  Martin's  Ferry,  where 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  the  fall  o<  1878  he  was  elec- 
ted Probate  Judge  or.  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  satisfactorily 
611s  the  position. 


Wm.  Lee,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Wheeling  township,  January  IS, 
1814.  His  father,  Robert  Lee,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1770,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  migrated  to  the  United  States,  locating  in 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  where,  in  December,  1800,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Vance  who  was  a daughter  of  Joseph  Vance,  an 
uncle  of  the  Joseph  Vance  who  was  Governor  of  Ohio  from  De- 
cember, 1836,  to  December,  1838.  The}-  removed  to  Wheeling 
township  in  1810,  where  William  was  born,  reared  and  educated. 
He  worked  with  bis  father  on  the  farm  until  twenty-five  rears 
of  age.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1830,  ho  married  Miss  Mary 
Dickerson  of  Harrison  county.  In  the  spring  of  1839,  he 
moved  on  a farm  joining  his  father's  which  he  purchased  from 
him.  Here  he  resided,  following  agriculture  for  twenty-nine 
years,  then  rented  his  place  and  bought  property  in  St.  Clairs- 
ville  and  removed  into  it.  Ho  owns  four  hundred  and  nine 
acres  in  Wheeling  township.  His  residence  is  on  west  end  of 
Main  street. 


W.  D.  Bumgarner  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  Aug. 
6,1851.  IIi3  father,  Harvey  B.  Bumgarner,  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, March  26,  1818.  He  married  Miss  Massie  Teets  in 
1841,  and  the  same  fall  removed  from  Harrison  county  to  Un- 
iontown,  Belmont  county.  In  1855  they  removed  to  St.  Clairs- 
ville.  Here  our  subject  received  his  schooling.  At  the  ago  of 
twenty-one,  ho  went  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  to  learn  the  carpen- 
ter s trade  with  Crawforl  and  Morris,  serving  an  apprenticeship 
of  three  years.  In  1876  he  returned  to  St.  C’lairsville  and  start- 
ed in  business  for  himself.  Shop,  north  side  cast  Main  street. 

Robert  Thompson  was  born  in  St.  Ciairsville,  Ohio.  April  6, 
1804.  Mr.  Thompson  is  but  little  indebted  to  schools  for  edu- 
cation. His  father  was  one  of  the  early  merchants  of  St. 
Ciairsville,  and  Robert's  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  his 
fathers  store.  At  the  age  ot  eighteen  years,  he  began  to  clerk 
in  his  brother  John  s store,  at  St.  Ciairsville,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  1822,  when  tiis  brother  went  to  Wheeling,  Hobert 
still  acting  as  his  clerk.  In  1826  he  became  his  brother's 
mrtner  and  opened  a store  at  .Elizabethtown,  Marshall  county, 
West  Virginia.  They  continued  at  this  place  some  five  years, 
and  then  Bold  their  store.  He  then  came  to  his  father  s,  wdiere 
he  remained,  till  April  1844,  when  he  became  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Louisa  Alexander,  daughter  of  Judge  James  Alexander, 

Jr.,  of  Belmont  county.  After  his  marriage  ho  located  on  a 
farm,  where  he  resided  until  some  four  years  since,  when  he 
came  to  the  place  lie  now  occupies  in  St.  Ciairsville.  Mr. 
lhompson  still  owns  his  old  farm  of  two  hundred  and  thirty - 
three  acres  and  an  other  ot  seventy-five  acres  both  of  which  are 
in  Richland  township. 

Nori.e  Carter  was  born  in  Kirkwood  township,  Belmont 
county  Ohio,  November  6,  1834.  He  obtained  a common  j 
sc  ool  education,  and  worked  on  the  farm  until  lie  was  twenty  - 
one y ears  of  age,  after  which  he  attended  school  at  Fairvicw, 
■'Uernsev  county.  Followed  teaching  in  district  schools  for 
evera.1  years.  March  4,  1863,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the 
latnu.  \.  I.  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Wasaeon- 
racoi  of  stone  work  for  bridges,  &e..  at  which  he  continued  for 
ignt  years.  Was  elected  countv  surveyor  in  1872  and  still 
noids  the  position. 

Charles  Collins  was  born  in  St.  Ciairsville,  June  4,  1813. 
eeeived  a common  school  education.  His  father  was  a carpen- 


ter and  migrated  from  near  Hagerstown,  Mar)  land,  ahoitt  the 
year  1807.  As  soon  as  his  son  was  large  enough  to  handle  the 
tools,  he  worked  with  his  father  and  learned  the  i ■ 
he  has  followed  ever  since.  April,  1854,  he  marnod  M bs 
Rachel  Morrit.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  childien,  viz . 
Charles,  Robert  and  josephine.  Robert  is  at  Lafayette  Co  ege 
and  Charles  is  in  the  West.  Mr.  C.  has  alwajs  been  a r . 
of  St.  Ciairsville. 


Benjamin  Dickey  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Decem- 
I ber  28,  1818.  Our  subject's  grandfather's  name  was  John  ue 
| migrated  to  America  from  Ireland  in  1764-5  He  had  out 

j children,  Robert,  John,  James  and  Margaret.  Robert  was  boi  n 
in  1775,  in  Chester,  county,  Pa.  In  1800  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Sarah  Collorn.  They  were  the  parents  of  twelve 
children,  viz : Jane,  John,  Jesse,  Margaret,  Jane,  James,  L iza- 

beth,  Kezediah,  William,  Benjamin,  Sarah  and  Rachel  Dickey. 
Ten  of  this  family  giew  to  man  and  womanhood.  Aineof  them 
were  school  teachers.  Janies  is  a Presbyterian  minister.  John 
an  M.  E.  minister.  Jesse  served  as  paymaster  all  through  the 
! rebellion;  has  twice  been  a member  ot  Congress  from  Penn  syl- 
i vania.  His  youngest  sister  is  a graduate  of  tho  Philadelphia 
Female  Medical  College,  and  has  a large  practice  in  Philadelphia. 
His  father  lived  to  be  eighty-four  years  ot  age  and  his  brother 
ninety-seven  years.  Our  subject  took  an  Academical  course,  and 
attended  lectures  at  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Cniversity,  where 
his  health  failed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  stud)-  of 
medicine,  since  which  time  be  has  followed  farming.  He  came 
to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  February,  1846.  and  located  in  Mt. 
Pleasant  township,  whore  he  remained  for  seventeen  years,  and 
then  removed  to  Wheeling  township,  Belmont  county,  and  lo- 
cated on  the  old  Rummage  farm,  which  he  still  owns.  In  the 
Spring  of  1877  he  removed  to  St.  Ciairsville.  On  August  25, 
1840,  was  married  to  Miss  Leanna  Waterman. 


John  Hague,  son  of  Reuben  and  Anna  V.  Hague,  was  born 
iu  Springfield,  September  19,  1853.  When  very  small  his  pa- 
rents removed  to  St.  Ciairsville,  Ohio,  where  our  subject  was 
educated.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  began  tailoring  with 
his  father,  and  has  been  engaged  at  the  business  ever  since. 
September  19,  1874.  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mattie 
Hilligas,  of  Cadiz.  Ohio. 


David  M.  Davies  was  born  in  St.  Ciairsville,  May  2,  1820. 
His  father  was  a native  of  York  county,  Pa.  Was  a soldier  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  was  wounded  at  t lie  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis at  Y'orktown,  and  was  also  at  St.  Clair's  defeat  in  Novem- 
ber 4,  1791.  In  1809,  he  began  his  journey  to  St.  Louis  and 
when  ho  arrived  at  St.  Ciairsville  his  wife  was  taken  sick,  and 
being  obliged  to  stop,  he  made  it  his  future  homo.  He  was 
reared  a Quaker.  Died  in  March  13,  1855,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety- five  years. 

Our  subject  received  a common  school  education  and  was  a 
tailor  by  trade.  On  August  16,1851,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Jennette  Thompson,  of  St.  Ciairsville.  in  1850,  he  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace,  served  for  nine  years  and  was  again  elected 
to  the  office  in  1879.  Has  also  held  other  township  offices  of 
minor  importance.  Hus  always  been  a resident  of  St.  Ciairs- 
ville except  from  1875  to  1878,  which  time  ho  was  temnorarilv 
located  in  Wheeling.  ” 


VrEOKUE  J EPSON  WUS  DOl’II 

1839. 


TI.  ivioiiiaiiti  lownsuip,  August  28 

His  parents  are  natives  of  Lancashire,  England.  His 
father  was  a weaver  by  trade,  which  he  followed  until  lS'RJ 
when  he  migrated  to  America,  and  in  1835  he  came  to  Belmont 
county  and  located  on  the  Humphrey  propoity.  He  followed 
farming  till  1843  when  he  met  with  an  accident  whilst  assisting 
at  the  raising  of  a barn,  by  flic  fulling  timbers,  breaking  his 
arm  in  three  places,  five  ribs  ami  completely  crushing  his  riirht 
leg,  and  then  removed  to  St.  Ciairsville.  h 

Our  subject  was  brought  to  St,  Ciairsville  when  but  four 
years  of  age  and  it  is  here  he  received  his  education  His 
father  started  a grocery,  and  as  soon  as  George  was  old  enough 
he  was  placed  ,n  the  store  ami  he  has  followed  that  busSs 
ever  since,  save  the  three  years  he  was  in  the  [inion  nJr  n 
August  12,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  company  B.  98th  Reg  O V i" 
sorved  till  June  1,  1865.  Was  never  off  duty  and  never  in  " 
hospital.  On  December  28,  1871,  he  was  mne-i™ , 6 1?.  a 
Rebecca  E.  Grove,  a daughter  of  John  A.  Grove  He  moved 
to  his  present  location  in  1854,  but  in  1866  their  stoc* 
strove.!  bv  A .“bfe 
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contains  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  groceries  in  town.  Has  a 
full  assortment  of  queonsware,  fancy  groceries,  &c. 

\\r.  S.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  a son  of  Joel  Fawcett,  was  born  in 
Richland  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  May  19,  1847.  Re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  common  schools  and  at  St.  Clairs- 
villo.  His  early  days  were  spent  on  the  ianu,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  he  went  to  Wheeling  and  wsj.  then  apprenticed  to 
learn  the  silver-smith’s  trade,  where  he  served  five  years,  and 
from  September,  1808,  to  March,  1877,  worked  for  George 
Brown,  of  St.  Clairsville.  He  then  embarked  in  business  for 
himself.  His  establishment  is  on  Main  street.  On  July  3,  1877, 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Annio  C.  Neiswanger,  daughter 
of  Isaac  Neiswanger. 

Lewis  P.  HoStner  was  born  in  Prussia,  February  12,  1830. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  ago  of  fourteen 
years  began  to  learn  the  tailor  trade  with  bis  father.  He  re- 
mained with  him  four  years,  after  which  be  led  a migratory 
life  till  he  was  twenty  four  years  of  age.  He  then  came  to 
America,  landing  in  Baltimore,  May  20,  1854.  In  September, 

1854,  he  came  to  St.  Clairsville,  and  worked  three  years  tor 
Honry  Meyer.  In  thefail  of  1857  he  was  married  to  Miss  Clara 
Howe,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio.  After  his  marriage  he  started  in 
business  for  himself  in  St.  Clairsville.  His  store  is  situated  on 
south  Main  street,  and  residence  in  the  eastern  part  of  town. 

Thomas  J.  Merritt  was  born  in  Hampshire  county,  Virginia, 

January  1, 1830.  When  about  two  years  of  age,  his  mother  re- 
moved to  St.  Clairsville,  his  father  having  died  a short  time 
previous.  When  Thomas  was  six  years  of  age,  his  mother  gave 
up  housekeeping,  and  he  went  to  live  with  John  H.  Heaton,  edi- 
tor of  the  St.  Clairsville  Gazette,  in  which  offico  he  learned  his 
trade,  w'hieh  he  has  been  engaged  at  over  since.  October  1, 

1850,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Franks,  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia. Ho  has  been  employed  in  one  office  the  longest  of  any 
mun  in  Belmont  county.  He  has  never  been  sick  twenty-four 
hours  in  his  life,  and  never  lost  twenty  days  work  in  the  office. 

Jesse  Pratt  was  born  in  St.  Clairsville,  February  24,  1845. 

His  parents  came  to  Martin’s  Ferry  when  he  was  but  one  year 
old.  When  a little  past  two  years  of  age  his  mother  died,  and 
he  was  sent  to  live  with  his  uncle,  Thomas  Pyle,  of  Colorain 
towuship.  Remaining  there  until  at  the  ago  of  eleven  years,  he 
returned  to  his  father  who  resided  in  Pease  township.  At  the 
a<m  of  seventeen  years  he  entered  the  Union  army,  enlisting  in 
eoinpauy  B.,  98th  Reg.  O.  Y.  I , where  he  served  for  eighteen 
months  and  then  was  placed  in  company  G.  170th  regiment, 
remaining  till  March,  1865.  In  1860  he  began  the  painting 
business,  and  iu  1865  wont  to  Illinois.  From  the  winter  of  1865 
to  1870  he  was  in  Chicago,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Dakota, 
remaining  for  a short  time.  ' n February  24,  1875,  ho  married 
Miss  Mary  K.  White,  of  Coleraiu  township.  He  located  in  St. 
Clairsville,  March,  1875,  whore  he  has  since  resided,  following 
his  trade. 

Jas.  Weir.— This  gentleman  was  born  in  Washington  county, 

Pa.,  June  9, 1803.  When  seven  years  of  age  hi#  parents  emi- 
grated to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and  located  about  ono  mile  from 
Barnesville.  Mr.  Weir  is  but  little  indebtod  to  schools  for  his 
education,  having  attended  school  but  six  weeks  in  his  life,  and 
this  was  in  an  old  log  house  in  the  woods. 

After  sustaining  a series  of  reverses  of  fortune  by  becoming 
surety  tor  others,  his  father  became  entirely  disheartened  and 
broken  down,  hut  his  mother  roso  above  it  and  did  most  for  the 
support  ot  the  family.  She  was  a daughter  of  the  late  distin- 
guished Judge  John  Craig,  of  Pa.  His  father  died  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  ot  his  age,  and  his  wife  survived  him  fur  thirty 
year#,  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  When 
thirteen"' years  old  our  subject  was  cast  upon  the  world  to  tnako 
his  fortune  by  his  own  exertions,  having  nothing  but  a linen 
shirt  and  punts  and  an  old  hat,  the  back  part  of  which  was  cut  1 
out,  and  then  sowed  up  to  make  it  small  enough,  one  buckskin  1 
suspender  and  a barlow  knife.  Ho  worked  wherever  ho  could 
find  employment.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  ho  became  a 1 
partner  with  David  Smith  and  Isaac  Branson,  who  wore  renters  1 
of  a grist  and  saw-mill  and  woolen  factory.  It  was  here  ho  j 
made  his  first  start,  and  when  twenty  years  of  ago  ho  had  oarnod 
and  saved  8750,  1 

About  this  time  he  began  the  study  of  law  with  the  Hon.  \ 
David  Jouuings  of  St.  Clairsville.  Ho  and  Judge  William  Ren-  1 
uon,  Sr.,  were  admitted  to  the  bar  on  tho  same  day.  Then  he  bo- 


I came  a partner  with  his  preceptor,  and  continued  as  a lawyer  at 
j the  Belmont  county  bar  for  forty  years,  when  he  became  so  af- 
flicted with  rheumatism  that  he  could  no  longer  write,  and  had 
; to  abandon  his  practice.  In  1827,  1829  and  1836,  he  was  chosen 
, by  the  Whig  paity  as  a member  of  the  Legislature,  and  never 
j got  less  tliun  four  hundred  Democratic  votes  in  the  county.  On 
tho  29th  of  March,  1838,  ho  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Porter, 
j who  died  March  22.  1839,  no  children.  On  June  21,  1843,  he 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  McLaughlin,  grand  daughter  of  Judge 
Bryson,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children.  His  wife  and  five 
children  are  dead.  Has  three  children  living,  viz:  James, 

George  W.  and  Ada. 

Dr.  Georue  A.  Close  was  horn  in  Richland  township,  Bei- 
• mont  county,  Ohio,  September  25,  1850.  His  grandfather, 

Henry  Close,  was  born  in  York  county,  Pa.,  October,  177z; 
married  Mag  laleno  JS'ect,  a native  of  Frederick  county',  Mary- 
land, March  22,  1802.  They  migrated  to  Belmont  county  in  the 
year  1*05,  and  located  one  mile  north  of  St.  Clairsville.  They 
were  tho  parents  ot  eight  children,  viz  : Harriet,  John,  Mary  A, 

George.  Lucinda,  Josiah,  Eliza  J,  and  Loretta  Close.  Until  the 
! death  ol  George,  which  occurred  October  27,  1878,  they  were  all 
| living.  John  died  February'  14,  1879,  in  his  seventy  seventh 
year.  Ho  was  horn  March  3,  180.5.  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and 
. married  Sarah  E.  Barnes.  June,  1847.  Their  children’s  names 
are  as  follows  : Henry  B,  George  A,  Belle,  Mary'  E,  Emma  II 
Lorain  T.,  John  A.,  and  Eliza  J.  Close.  Tho  latter  named,  is 
I dead.  Our  subject  obtained  an  academical  education  and  then 
attended  Starting  Medical  College  ot  Columbus,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1875,  alter  which  lie  entered  the  Columbus  Medical  C.  1- 
lege,  graduating  in  1876,  since  which  time  he  has  been  practic- 
ing medicine  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  The  old  farm  on  which 
his  grandfather  first  located  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Close 
family. 

Geohoe  P.  Bumgarner,  a native  of  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  was 
born  March  20,  1846.  April  1,  1855,  his  parents  removed  to  St. 
Clairsville.  When  fourteen  years  old  ho  began  the  trade  of  shoe- 
making  with  his  father  and  followed  tho  same  till  September  27, 

1864,  when  he  enlisted  as  a private  to  serve  in  the  Union  army', 

14th  regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  and  continued  in  service  till  the  close  of 
tho  war.  Upon  his  return  he  again  pursued  his  trade  in  St. 
Clairsville  until  March,  1869,  when  he  went  to  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
where  he  remained  till  August  and  returned  to  Ohio.  Heagain 
came  to  St.  Clairsville,  and  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  E. 

G leave,  September  29, 187(1.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  sons. 

In  1876,  he  began  a shop  of  his  own,  which  he  continued  until 
June,  1878,  when  he  went  to  Missouri.  He  stayed  but  a short 
time  and  again  returned  to  St.  Clairsville.  His  shop  is  on  East 
Main  street. 

M.  E.  Wilson,  son  ot  John  and  Sarah  Wilson,  was  born  in  St. 
Clairsville,  Ohio,  January'  6,  1848.  He  was  reared  a farmer  and 
gardener.  Married  Rebecca  A.  Little,  of’  Wheeling,  October  2, 

1877.  For  two  years  he  ran  a hack  from  Warnoek  to  St.  Clairs- 
ville. In  1877,  he  began  as  a baker  and  confectioner  and  still 
continues  the  same.  His  lathor  was  born  in  Fayette  county, 

I Pa.,  and  emigrated  to  Belmont  county  some  fifty  years  ago. 

James  McMillan  was  born  in  St.  Clairsville,  February  6, 1838. 

His  father  was  a native  ot  Scotland,  and  in  1818  migrated  to 
America,  locating  in  tho  vicinity  ot  St.  Clairsville.  He  was  by 
trade  a tailor,  and  followed  the  same  for  many  years.  Our  sub- 
ject, when  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  began  the  trade  ot  a sil- 
versmith with  George  Brown,  with  whom  ho  continued  till 
twenty  years  ot  age ; he  then  worked  as  a journeyman  tor  two 
years.  At  the  opening  ot  the  rebellion  be  enlisted  as  a private 
in  Company  K,  15th  Regiment  O.  V.  I.,  and  served  during  the 
war.  lie  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battlo  ot  Stone  river  and 
lodged  at  Libby  prison  for  four  months.  He  was  in  the  naval 
service,  as  steward,  tor  two  and  a halt  years.  After  his  return 
from  tiie  war  ho  bought  tho  property  he  now  owns  on  Main 
street,  and  has  been  pursuing  bis  trade  ever  since. 

Benjamin  R.  Johnston  was  born  in  Mead  township,  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  October  15,  1833.  His  father  is  a native  ot  Penn, 
sylvania,  and  his  mother  was  born  in  Richland  township,  and  is 
a daughter  ot  Samuel  Connell,  who  was  a major  iu  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  Their  marriage  occurred  in  1824,  and  lie  resided 
in  Mead  township  until  some  eight  years  since.  Benjamin  was 
reared  on  the  tarm  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  came 
to  St.  Clairsville  to  attend  school,  and  made  his  borne  with 
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Jndtro  Haggles,  With  whom  he  remained  till  the  Judge  a death. 
Ho  married  Margaret  J.  Buffington  in  November,  1854,  who 
departed  this  life  April  12,  187o.  Mr.  Johnston  served  as  a pn- 
„ {„  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He  enlisted  in  Company  A, 
95th  0 V I and  served  threo  yours.  In  the  battle  of  Chan- 
edlorsville  he  received  a slight  wound,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
lodtred  for  a short  time  at  Libby  prison.  Since  the  fall  of  18(0 
he  has  boen  engaged  in  the  furniture  and  undertaking  business. 
Office,  on  Main  street. 


Frederick  Troll  was  born  in  Prussia,  July  13,  1S22.  At 
fourteen  years  of  ago  lie  was  apprenticed  to  a cabinet-maker, 
served  three  years,  and  became  thoroughly  skilled  in  his  trade. 
After  working  at  his  trade  in  the  cities  of  Hamburg,  Berlin  and 
Vienna  he  started  to  America,  where  ho  arrived  in  safety  after 
a voyage  of  nine  weeks  and  four  days.  He  pursued  his  trade 
in  Philadelphia  until  the  fall  of  1844,  and  from  thence  came  to 
Wheeling,  where  he  remained  during  the  winter,  and  in  the 
sammer  of  1845  came  to  St.  Clairsvillc,  and  began  as  a clerk  in 
his  brother’s  store.  In  1852  lie  became  a partner,  and  from  that 
date  remained  in  the  store  the  principal  portion  of  bis  time. 
The  firm  was  known  by  the  name  of  0.  and  F,  Troll  till  1867, 
when  they  dissolved  partnership,  and  April  1,  1867,  Mr.  Troll 
began  a store  in  I.  H.  Patterson's  storeroom.  He  continued  at 
this  place  till  September,  1875.  In  1872  the  firm  became  F. 
Troll  A Son.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1875  he  erected 
the  brick  building  on  Main  street  which  is  occupied  as  his  store- 
room. His  stock  consists  of  dry  goods  and  notions.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Troll  on  May  10,  1852.  His  oldest  son, 
Albert,  was  married  to  Miss  Laura  Sharp  March  27,  1877. 


Simon  Jones  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  December 
24. 1836,  in  the  town  of  Farmington.  His  father  was  a shoe- 
maker by  trade.  Our  subject  learned  his  trade  with  Allen  Job. 
After  he  had  learned  his  trade  he  went  to  Ml.  Pleasant,  and 
worked  for  Eldridge,  a carriage  maker.  In  1853  lie  came  to 
St.  Clairsvillo,  and  bogan  work  for  Shepherd  Davis,  for  whom 
he  continued  to  labor  until  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  when 
he  enlisted  at  the  first  call  for  troops,  known  as  the  three 
months’  men.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months,  ho  again 
enlisted,  and  served  under  Sherman,  in  the  43d  O.  V.  I.,  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  1873  he  purchased  three  lots  on  Butler 
street,  and  in  the  fall  of  1874  erected  a shop,  where  he  now  makes 
wagons,  buggies,  carriages,  Ac.,  and  does  repairing  of  all  kinds. 
Married  Jane  Courtney,  September,  1866,  by  whom  he  has  seven 
children,  three  boys  and  four  girls. 

Robert  Courtney  was  born  in  Ireland,  December  24,  1853. 
His  parents  emigrated  to  America  in  January,  1859.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  at  blacksmithing  with  Mr. 
Martin,  with  whom  he  is  now  a partner.  They  have  quite  an 
extonsivu  trade,  and  are  good  workmen.  Their  shop  is  on  Ma- 
rietta streot. 


that  it  can  bo  lowered  from  the  top  or  raised  from  the  bottom 
for  the  transmission  of  light,  and  promises  to  be  quite  a desira- 
ble article. 

Amos  McBride,  son  of  Jonathan  McBride,  was  born  near  St. 
Clairsvillo,  March  10,  1855.  His  father  was  of  Irish  descent, 
and  born  in  Baltimore,  July  14,  1809.  He  attended  common 
schools  until  1873.  when  he  began  the  trade  of  a blacksmith, 
with  his  brother,  Ilobort  II.  McBride,  with  whom  he  vorked 
about  ten  months,  and  finished  with  John  Carlisle,  in  St.  Clairs- 
ville.  In  1876,  he  started  a shop  in  the  west  end  of  town, 
where  he  carried  on  a short  time,  and  purchased  the  present 
shop,  situated  in  the  east  end  of  town.  In  1877  lie 
took  in  his  brother,  B.  S.  C.  McBride,  as  a partner,  which 
partnership  has  since  continued  undor  the  firm  name  of 
McBride  Brothers.  Work  of  every  description  belonging  to 
the  trade  is  done  in  a neat  and  workmanlike  manner  by  them. 

St.  Clairs vi lle  Marble  and  Granite  Works,  Evans  A 
Curran,  dealers  in  Italian  and  American  marble,  monuments, 
head  stones,  mantles,  Ac.,  Scotch  and  American  granite  monu- 
ments and  headstones.  ‘-All  work  done  in  best  style,  and  noth- 
ing blit  the  best  material  used.  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Estimates  furnished  on  application.  Ceme- 
tery lots  enclosed  in  best  style.  ” This  firm  started  in  business 
in  the  fall  of  1878.  Mr.  Evans,  the  senior  partner,  was  born  in 
Loydsvillc  in  1852.  In  1871  he  removed  to  Barnesvillo  and 
learned  marble  cutting  with  Brisler  A Cunard.  In  1876  ho  pur- 
chased his  preceptor's  interest  and  carried  on  tho  business  for 
nearly  three  years.  About  five  months  prior  to  removal  ho 
formed  a partnership  with  M.  J.  Curran.  Mr.  Curran  was  horn 
in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1848.  Migrated  to  New 
York  city  in  1859.  Here  lie  learned  marble  cutting  with  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  establishments  in  the  city.  In  1878  he 
came  to  Barnesvillo  and  formed  the  above  firm.  These  gentle- 
men are  good  workmen  and  they  understand  their  business 
thoroughly.  Shop  on  Depot  street,  St.  Clairsvillo. 

Cyrus  II.  Kirk,  merchant,  was  born  in  Union  township, 
September  18,  1846.  He  is  a son  of  William  B.  and  Ann  Kirk, 
nee  Jenkins.  He  received  a common  school  education  at  Morris- 
town, where  his  father  moved  and  embarked  in  the  mercantile 
trade.  At  a very  early  age  he  commenced  clorkingfor  his  father 
in  the  store.  Here  he  remained  until  1868,  when  he  hired  with 
Eyerich  A Round,  wholesale  grocers  of  Zanesville, as  their  trav- 
eling agent.  Ho  remained  in  their  employ  about  two  years. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1869,  ho  has  married  to  Chatbarino 
Shepherd,  daughter  of  James  Shepherd  of  Union  township.  In 
1876  he  removed  to  St.  Clairsvillo  and  started  in  the  mercantile 
business,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since,  driving  a good  trade. 

He  carries  a fine  assortment  of  dry  goods,  notions,  boots  and 
shoes.  Store  opposite  treasurer's  office,  Main  street. 


IV  8.  Seidwitz  was  born  in  Germany,  April  8,  1824.  He  is 
a saddler.  Ho  first  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years,  and 
men  worked  as  a journeyman  till  the  opening  of  King  William’s 
war,  in  which  he  served  two  years  and  eight  months.  In  1849 
he  came  to  America;  after  his  arrival  lie  worked  in  Wheeling 
or  a short  time,  and  then  came  to  St.  Clairsvillc.  He  married 
S,nS°r  M»y  V*,  1853,  by  whom  ho  is  the  parent  of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  After  his  marriage,  he  and  Wilson  Askew 
oecamo  partners,  and  remained  as  such  until  the  rebellion,  when 
Jir.  fteidwitz  purchased  his  partner’s  interest.  Mr.  Seidwitz 
hoes  quite  an  extensive  business. 

Julv  9nM!ao,ST°^?BRAKER  Was  born  1,1  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
old  ; j ° , a,B  rao.tber  died  when  ho  was  but  thirteen  years 

Chi’;Jr  , a^°  °*  sevor|feen  he  united  himself  with  the 

vn,H,  k"  C\Urc.\at  Ben  Fork,  being  still  a member.  In  his 
dislnfiitit  m?t  W,lt  ’ an  accident  by  falling  down  a flight  of  stairs, 
t|le  „ .=>  bls  hip  joint,  and  making  him  a cripple  for  life.  At 

0 years,  lie  began  keeping  a grocery  in  Hartford, 
huornsey  county,  Ohio,  where -be  remained  for  two  years,  and 

ana  tnf  aPPre,lt,C0  Frank  Edgar,  of  Kokomo,  Indi- 

w ’ rmilo  .t  l0wtl'a<ic  of  a barbcr-  On  December  4,  1868,  he 
Januar?1«7,Mr  Nancy  Brown,  "ho  lived  but  ten  months, 
ness  whnr’  ’ beeame. t0  ■‘8t.  Clairsvillo  to  engage  in  hisbusi- 
Hotel  ever  since  remained.  Shop  under  National 

married  ftr  »<?!,rt1  HoUtse-  0n  December  14,  1871,  he  was 
invented  n S'^i  L11“B®rry>  °f  Richland  township.  In  1879  he 
ndow-sliade  and  had  it  patented.  It  is  so  arranged 


* . , ...  u„„,tU|  ni,  Clairsvillo,  was 

-born  in  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  December  15  1838  In 
the  spring  of  1856,  lie  entered  the  Beaver  Academy,  a school  of 
considerable  reputation  at  that  time.  Hero  he  remained  until 
the  spring  of  1861.  In  the  autumn  following  lie  attended  Mt 
Union  College  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1865.  in  1865  Jie 
was  admitted  into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  at  Canton  Ohio 
In  the  spring  of  1867.  he  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishon  Morris' 
at  Massillon.  He  was  ordained  as  elder,  at  Greensbur’,  Penm 
sjlvania,  in  1869.  by  Bishop  Kingsley.  Was  appointed  to 
Columbiana  circuit  in  I860  ; to  Clmrtiers,  Pennsylvania  in  1866 
to  Elizabeth..  Pennyslvania,  in  1867-70  ; to  Irwins,  IWiv^u  1’ 
18(0-73;  Cambridge,  Ohio,  1873-76;  to  Wellsville,  Ohio  1876- 
.1  and  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  received  the  appointment  at  St 
Clairsville.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Emma 
F errand,  of  hew  Lisbon,  Ohio.  mlna 

J.  B.  Butler  —The  subject  of  this  narrative  was  born  in  Har 
rison  county,  Ohio,  near  Harris  vi  I io,  January  3,  1824  IlisfaB 
erdiod  when  he  was  young  and  he  was  early  thrown  upor , hi* 

wklVuemw  W S commun.ced  IearninS  the  blacksmith  trade 
with  Jieinj  \V;  , Scoter,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  over  four 

3 ears.  In  lS4o,  lie  rented  a shop  in  St.  Clairsville  tor  t«v»  1 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  lie  had  accumulated 
means  to  purchase  a lot  and  erect  a shop  of  his  own 
4th  of  April  1848,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Jemima  Ren  *° 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Beam.  In  I860  he  built  another  ^ ’ 

the  east  end  of  St.  Clairsville,  and  two  years  follmri  i T 1,1 

* "«*•  «*  -4  »l  .ownUn  5&T2  Sun  t 
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sides.  In  1878  he  erected  the  present  three-story  frame  on  the 
lot  in  the  rear  of  the  National  Hotel.  In  this  he  carries  on  sev- 
eral occupations : blacksmithing,  wagon  and  carnage  making,  liv- 
ery, sale  and  feed  stable,  and  runs  a daily  hack  line  to  Wheeling. 

He  has  served  in  the  council  of  the  St.  Ciairsville  corporation 
for  about  three  years. 

James P.  Lowe  was  born  Fcbruarj-,  1820,  in  Urbana.  Cham- 
paign county,  Ohio.  He  was  a son  of  Joseph  Lowe,  who  was  of  | 
the  denomination  of  Friends.  He  migrated  from  York,  Pa.,  in  ; 
1806,  settling  in  Champaign  county,  where  he  died.  Our  snb-  1 
ject  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools.  When  quite 
young  he  engaged  for  a short  time  in  the  mercantile  business  as  | 

clork,  and  then  learned  the  trade  of  harnoss  making  and  carried  J 

on  a shop  lor  about  ten  years.  In  November,  1841,  he  was  mar- 
ried  to  Miss  Nancy  J.  Powell.  His  wife  died  in  1873.  He  af- 
terwards married  Miss  Mary  O.  Buily.  In  1860  he  was  appoint- 
ed superintendent  of  the  infirmary  and  remained  as  such  until 
1871,  when  he  removed  to  Belmont  county,  and  was  superin-  ! 

tendent  of  the  infirmary  until  the  spring  of  1876,  when  he  came  j 

to  St.  Ciairsville  and  embarked  in  the  livery  business,  at  which  ' 
he  is  still  engaged.  Stable  on  North  Market  street,  immediately 
back  ofthe  St.  Clair  Hotel.  He  keeps  good  horses  and  fine  car-  i 
riages,  and  charges  are  low. 

Chalk  ley  Dawson,  County  Surveyor,  was  born  in  Barnes-  [ 
ville,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  February  2,  1836.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Barnesville  and  the  Friends’  school  at  Chester  county,  | 
Pa.  He  followed  farming,  and  for  several  winter  seasons  taught  ; 
school.  In  1859  he  married  Martha  Garriston.  In  1863  he 
moved  to  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  surveying  and  farming.  1 
lie  returned  to  Barnesville  in  1868,  his  wife  having  died  the  year 
prior.  lie  was  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the  turnpike  I 
roads  for  seven  years.  In  1878  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  his  . 
second  wife,  Anna  Branson,  by  whom  he  bad  one  child.  In  1875 
be  sunk  the  coal  shaft  at  the  Barnesville  coal  works,  and  lost 
considerable  money  in  the  operation.  He  lost  his  second  wife 
by  death  in  1877.  ‘ In  1878  be  was  elected  county  surveyor  on  ; 
the  fusion  ticket.  Residence.  St.  Ciairsville.  ' 

J.  B.  Longley,  a native  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  was  born  September 
11,  1836.  He  attended  common  schools  and  received  a practical 
printer’s  education  in  the  Chronicle  office  in  St.  Ciairsville,  where 
he  began  learning  Lis  trade  in  185(1.  In  tbe  fall  of  1855  he 
journeyed  westward  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  and  engaged  as  compos- 
itor on  the  Eepuhlican  of  that  city  for  two  years.  In  1858  he 
returned  to  St.  Ciairsville  and  commenced  working  again  in 
the  Chronicle  office.  On  the  21st  of  October  following  he  was 
married  to  Alice  Weldin,  a teacher  at  that  time  in  the  public 
schools.  In  the  summer  of  I860  he,  at  tbe  instance  of  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress,  went  to  Woodsfield  and  con-  1 
ducted  a campaign  papor  until  after  the  presidential  election  in  | 
November.  In  the  summer  of  1861  he  became  editor  of  the  1 
Chronicle,  and  managed  that  journal  through  tbe  war  with  credit  | 
to  himself  and  party.  In  the  spring  ot  1870  he  founded  the  j 
Bellairo  Independent,  which  he  edited  for  about  two  years.  In  . 
tbe  fall  of  1871  he  was  elected  auditor  on  the  Republican  ticket 
and  served  one  term.  He  took  charge  of  tbe  paper  again  in 
1874,  and  this  time  conducted  it  about  four  years,  when  he  dis-  j 
posed  of  the  office  to  Mr.  Hunt,  the  present  owner. 


HISTORY  OF  RICHLAND  TOWNSHIP. 

ITS  FORMATION  and  early  settlers. 

Richland  was  erected  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1802,  from 
parts  of  Kirkwood  and  Pultney  townships.  The  lands  em- 
braced within  it  were  settled  upon  very  early,  but  at  the  date 
of  its  organization  its  inhabitants  were  very  few  in  number. 
Over  two-tliirds  of  its  land  was  covered  with  the  primeval  for- 
ests under  whoso  branches  clustered  impenetrable  underbrush, 
and' around  which  was  found  the  meandorings  of  the  wild  grape- 
vine. But  soon  the  woodman's  ax  echoed  from  many  a hilltop 
and  valley,  breaking  the  solemn  stillness  of  nature,  and,  doubt- 
less cheered  the  footsore  traveler  as  he  wended  his  way  aloug 
the  dim  and  narrow  paths  which  led  by  steep  embankments  and 
across  where  many  streamlets  strayed  in  their  wild  beauty. 
But  when  the  ax  denuded  the  lands,  fields  were  seen  spreading 
out  in  carpets  of  green,  rich  enough  to  yield  abundantly  to  the 
husbandman. 


1 This  is  the  largest  township  in  the  county,  is  of  a decangular 
, shape  and  bounded  as  follows:  On  the  north  by  Wheeling  and 

l Colerain;  on  the  east  by  Colerain,  Pease  and  Pultney;  on  tbe 

south  by  Mead  and  .Smith,  and  on  the  west  by  Union  town- 
ships. 

Iri  1804  a number  of  sections  were  taken  off  to  form  Pease, 
and  on  June  14,  1808,  part  was  again  taken  from  Richland  in 
the  formation  of  Colerain,  and  also  in  the  same  year  several 
sections  wero  cutoff  to  form  Wheeling.  In  1819  Smith  town- 
ship was  erected  from  Richland  and  York.  Since  that  time  its 
boundary  has  remained  as  above  given. 

In  1819  Richland  township  contained  513  families  including 
the  town  ot  St.  Ciairsville.  and  3,251  inhabitants.  In  1820  con- 
tained 3,379  inhabitants.  At  present  Richland  has  two  voting 
precincts,  St.  Ciairsville  and  Glencoe.  It  is  the  wealthiest  farm- 
ing district  in  the  county,  and  underlying  its  surface  is  found 
different  stratas  of  coal  running  from  three  to  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness. 

early  settlers. 

Amongst  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Richland,  are  found  tbe  fol- 
lowing named  persons.  They  were  living  here  in  1809,  although 
some  located  as  early  as  1798-9: 

Robert  Akins,  James  Asbell,  Joseph  Anderson,  William  Ay- 
ers, Mathew  Anderson,  Abraham  Amerine,  Frederick  Amerine. 

John  Arick,  Valentine  Ault,  Tlieo.  Armstrong,  John  Ault,  Isaiah 
Allen,  Jueob  Ault,  Peter  Ault,  Philip  Ault,  Andrew  Ault,  George 
Alben,  James  Ady.  William  Askew,  David  Barnes,  Samuel 
Barnes,  ( lie  was  a revolutionary  soldier.)  Robert  Biggs,  George 
Beam,  John  Berry,  Elizabeth  Beam,  Jacob  Brown,  Ezekiel 
Bromfield,  Isaac  Broderick,  Alex.  Boggs,  James  Belanga,  Amos 
Bryan.  Henry  Belrnan,  Zachariah  Burns,  George  Barehus,  Elisha 
Burris,  John  Brewer,  Benjamin  Braddoek,  Reese  Branson,  John 
Brown,  Jr.,  Nicholas  Brown,  William  Brown,  William  Bell, 

James  Barnes.  M.  C.  Carroll,  Sarah  Coleman,  Jeremiah  Coles. 

John  Clavenger,  Archibald  Crawford,  Henry  Close,  John  Coul- 
ter, Mathias  Craig.  William  Craig  was  a revolutionary  soldier; 
be  claimed  to  have  been  one  of  General  Washington’s  body 
guard;  he  was  fine  looking,  resolute  and  determined;  made 
a splendid  appearance  as  a soldier.  James  Carrolhers,  Adam 
Coffman.  Joseph  Craft,  Joseph  and  Isaac  Cowgill,  Samuel  Con- 
nell, Lamb  Clark,  John  Carter,  James  Cloyd,  Win.  Congleton, 

Richard  Copeland,  James  Crawford,  James  Caldwell.  Wm.  Clif- 
ford, Wm.  Dowlcr,  Andrew  Dickey,  Asa  and  Job  Dillon,  Robt. 
j Dunkin,  John  Dint,  Leonard  and  Henry  Devan,  Benedick  Dun- 
i field.  Caleb,  David  and  Daniel  Dillie,  John  Daily,  Jonah  and 
Ezra  Dillon,  Manchester  Deford,  Robert  Dent.  Geo.  Elerick, 

John  and  Richard  Elliott,  Jonathan  Elies,  Dr.  Henry  Evans, 

John  Elexander,  Henry  Fry.  John  Ferguson,  Andrew  Fine- 
frock,  John  Forrest,  Andrew  Foreman,  Dennis  Forrest,  John 
Foreman,  Joseph  Fora,  Jeremiah  Fanhnrst,  John  Frost,  Fred- 
erick Fryman.  John  Fritz,  Abraham  Guady,  Joseph  Griffith, 

George  Travis,  Wm.  Grimes,  John  Gill,  Robert  Graube,  Barna- 
bas Gill,  Samuel  Gregg,  James  Grant,  Alex.  Gaston,  James 
Gamble,  James  Gibson,  Robert  Griffith,  Joseph  GUI,  W m. Gough, 
Michael  Grover,  Wm.  Henderson.  Jaeot)  Ilanel,  Abner  Hogue, 

Isaac  Hogue,  David  Hutcheson,  Robert  Happer,  Zachariah 
Hays,  Charles  Holmes,  John  Harris,  Samuel  Hardesty,  Robert 
Hardesty,  Wm.  Hultz,  Joseph  Hultz,  Valentine  Horn,  Jacob 
Haynes,  Uriah  Hardesty,  Joseph  .Haynes,  George  Holmes, 
MalUon  Hatcher,  Henry  Hardy,  John  Haynes,  Nathaniel 
Haynes,  Joshua  Hatcher,  Benjamin  llasket,  James  Hagerman, 

John  Hessan,  John  Hines,  John  Haynes.  Jacob  Iioltz,  Ralph 
Heath,  Josiah  Hedges,  Joseph  Harris,  Notlev  Hays,  James 
Haynes,  James  Ireland,  George  Ireland,  Abraham  Ingle,  Caleb 
Ingle,  John  Inskip,  Sarah  Irwin,  Thomas  Ireland,  Robert  Ir- 
win, Wm.  Johnston,  James  Johnston,  Adam  Johnston,  Gabriel 
Jones,  Joseph  Johnston,  Peter  Joy,  Josiah  Johnston,  Sterling 
Johnston,  llenry  Johnston,  George  Keller,  Eliazer  Kenney,  Ben- 
jamin Koomes,  Samuel  Kinkade,  Joseph  Lindor,  Jacob  Loy, 
j John  Loop,  Hugh  I, van,  Samuel  Lucas,  David  Lane,  Jehu 
1 Lewis,  Robert  Laughiin,  Tbomas  Lawson,  J aeob Lease,  Abra- 
ham Lash,  Jonathan  Miller,  Neal  Mahan,  Samuel  Mitchell,  John 
; Marches,  Thomas  Montgomery,  Philip  McUraw,  David  McClel- 
j land,  Alexander  MeGougan,  Wm.  McMillan, Ad  Moore,  John 
Maxwell,  Samuel  Mutchmore,  WTm.  MeFawlltiV,  John  Miller, 

S Joseph  Murdoch,  Joseph  Mcllot,  George  Mo  well.  James  Miller, 

. George  McNabb,  John  McNabh,  Jesse  McGee,  Moses  Moovehead, 

! Richard  Meek,  Isaac  Moon.  Joseph  Morrison,  Henry  Mitchell, 

1 John  Martin,  Joseph  Marshall,  John  Martin,  Abner  Moore,  Jas. 
i Martin,  Joseph  Merritt,  Solomon  Morrison,  David  McWilliams. 
1 Joseph  Nicholson,  John  Norris,  Joseph  Nevil,  David  Newel, 
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xr  v Neff  Moses  Neal,  Matthew  Patterson,  Walter  Powers, 
Hen  I p„ri.  Toseph  Parrish,  Isaac  Worman,  Wm.  Warnoek, 

Vo*  Jr.,  *•»  Ed„:<i 

Isaac 
Job 

Richard 
ffeyer,  John 
I jam  Wingatt, 


?i  W rson  Tr  San  ue  Wilson,  James  Welsh,  Hanee  Wiley, 
l°  Wilkinson;’  Win-  Wilson,  Wm.  Weakly,  Peter  Waters, 
| \yii«on  John  Warnoek,  James  Woods,  Anthony 
hflrd  " waters,  John  Warner,  Joseph  Warner,  W.l- 
flenry  Warner,  William  Woods,  Crawford 
...  . , aonrsfC  AVilliams,  Haddock  Warner,  John  Wilson, 
Jane  ^ West,  John  Winters,  John  Mitchell,  Zebulon  Warner, 
m.Lnh  Parse)  Joseph  Patton,  Levi  Pickering,  Jonas  Picker- 
^ ffn  Prvor  John  Pryer,  Jr.,  William  Porterfield,  Joseph 
P,^  James3 Parrish,  John  Perry,  John  Picket,  Eli  Plummer, 
Eobert  Porterfield,  Gabriel  Porterfield,  Hugh  Porterfield  John 
Patterson  George  Pauli,  Wm.  Perr.ne,  Evan  Phillips,  Enoch 
Phillips  John  Phillips.  Pic-hard  Piley,  Hezekiah  Reed,  Joseph 
Roberts'  Ernis  Peed,  Thomas  Robertson,  Sarah  Robertson,  Ja- 
cob Poland,  Ira  Robertson,  Wm.  Sinclair,  George  Sinclair,  John 
Shephard,  Ernis  Stackhouso,  Jonathan  Sutton,  Valentino  Shear- 
er Jacob  Shewman.  Samuel  Sharp,  John  Scatterday,  Philip 
Swank,  Nethan  Spencer,  Aaron  Smith,  George  Snyder,  George 
Savley,  James  Starr,  Wrm.  Smith,  Francis  Smith,  Samuel  Stone- 
breaker,  George  Saueerman,  Frederick  Shreak,  Tlios.  Stephen- 
son. Jesse  Sparks,  Thos.  Smith,  Isaac  Simmons,  John  Smith, 
.M  eh  Ion  Smith,  John  Sipmson,  Samuel  Sullivan,  Thomas  Smith, 
Samuel  Sprigs,  Horace  Stockdon,  Richard  Truax,  Joseph  Tay- 
lor, Solomon  Tipton,  Thos.  Tipton,  Absalom  Tipton,  S.  Thomas, 
Robert  Thompson,  John  Thompson,  Israel  Updegraff,  Josiah 
Updegratf,  Joseph  Vanlaw,  Wm.  Vance,  Ralph  Vennan,  Isaac 
Vore. 

Henry  Johnston,  one  of  the  boys,  captured  by  the  Indians  on 
Short  creek,  Jofferson  county,  Ohio,  in  1788,  was  a resident  of 
this  township  for  a number  ot  years.  The  boys,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, made  their  escape  by  killing  the  Indians  whilst  they 
slept.  The  boys  were  aged  thirteen  and  eleven  ; one  used  the 
tomahawk  and  the  other  took  the  gun.  IIenryr  often  alluded  to 
this  circumstance  whilst  in  company  with  his  friends.  He  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace  in  this  township  for  many  years.  Mr.  J. 
subsequently  removed  to  Antioch,  Monroe  county',  Ohio,  where,  it 
is  believed,  he  diod.  The  account  of  the  encounter  with  the 
Indians  is  fully'  given  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  Jefferson 
county'. 

George  Westlake  was  an  early  settler.  Ho  migrated  to  Rich- 
land township  in  about  1802.  This  gentleman  had  a brother  Ben- 
jamin whoexperienced  a lively  encounter  with  an  Indian,  in  which 
light  he  was  struck  in  the  face  with  a tomahawk,  cutting  a hole 
in  his  cheek.  This  wound  never  healed.  Whenever  he  attempt- 
ed to  drink  anything  and  closed  his  mouth  to  swallow  small  por- 
tions of  it  spirted  out  the  side  of  his  face.  It  is  not  positively 
known  whether  he  had  been  made  a captive  by  the  Indians  or 
not,  but  it  is  thought  by  some  ho  had.  He  lived  many  y'oars 
after  the  thrilling  adventuro  with  the  Indian. 

Wm.  Hoggs  migrated  from  Washington  county,  Pa.,  1795,  and 
settled  on  section  10,  near  St.  Clairsville,  joining  the  town  plat 
on  the  west.  He  lived  hero  until  1883,  when  he  sold  out  and 
moved  to  Knox  county',  Ohio,  where  ho  died  at  the  age  of  nine- 
ty-six years.  He  opened  the  first  coal  bank  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  Clairsville,  in  1800.  None  of  the  family',  it  is  believed,  is 
now  living. 

Joseph  Cowgill  says  his  grandfather  Isaac  Cowgill  was  born 
in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  April  23,  1760.  He  re- 
moved to  Loudon  county,  where  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Fred  in 
i I.”  1797,  ho  migrated  to  Ohio  county,  Virginia,  and 
settled  in  Wheeling.  He  farmed  the  land  upon  which  Ren- 
wood  is  situated.  In  1799,  ho  came  to  Richland  township  and 
bought  the  west  half  of  sect  ion  fifteen.  This  land  had  been  se- 
eeted  for  him  by  one  ot  the  Zane  s,  a particular  friend  of  his, 
and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  lands  in  this  locality', 
r.  C.  s was  the  first  emigrant  wagon  that  was  ferried  across 
ie  new  ferry  at  the  Island.  Prior  to  this  time  tho  ferry  was 
r"'-  ^ built  one  amongst  tho  first  bowed  log  houses  in  the 
county.  The  only  settlors  known  west  of  him  were  Elijah 
_artin,  who  lived  where  Mr.  S.  W.  Coffland  now  lives,  and  James 
I son  whore  ^f-nry  F.  Pickering  now  resides.  Ho  was  the 
a ier  of  eight,  Ajdjien — Joseph,  Isaac  (1st),  Amy,  Ann,  8arah, 

' pn,  Isaac  (2d),  and  Abraham,  all  of  whom  were  residents  of 
e mont  county.  All  died  here  except  Joseph,  who  died  in 
h p!-°9q8^o  c.ount.y-  Mr.  Isaac  Cowgill  departed  this  life  Novotn- 
1801  ’ it-  ’ a®6(^  ^ years.  His  wife  having  died  November  6, 
l 1 , j . 0 Hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  the  land  upon  which 
settled  is  still  in  the  name  of  the  Cowgills.  Mr.  C,  and  wife 

81— B.  <fc  J.  Coe. 


were  of  English  extraction  and  hold  the  religous  views  of  tho 
Friends  or  Quakers.  , , 0..  „ fifWn 

Allen  Stewart  settled  upon  tho  other  half  of  sec 
which  Cowgill  settled,  but  soon  after  entering  it  Major  Thomp- 
son says,  sold  his  interest,  thinking  of  doing  better  b)  b«  ,n. 
land  elsewhere,  left  the  county  and  afterward  failed,  losing  all 

Henry  Owens  settled  in  Richland  township  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  He  was  a soldior  in  the  war  of  181-. 

John  Taggart  settled  in  Richland  township  in  section  35  in 
1807.  He  was  of  Irish  descent  and  migrated  to  Chester  county  , 
Pennsylvania,  in  1773. 

Richard  Hardesty  settled  in  Richland  township  on^tbe  farm 
that  was  known  by  the  hunters  as  “Round  Bottom,  inli.o. 
Ho  was  of  English  descent.  Served  as  a soldier  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Had  to  cut  his  way  through  the  forests  after  leav- 
ing the  old  stone  house  on  the  National  pike,  to  where  ho  settled. 
Came  from  now  Martin’s  Ferry  with  an  ox  team  and  sled.  In 
the  vicinity  of  said  place,  he  was  robbed  of  his  horses  by  tho 
Indians.  He  died  at  the  ago  of  93  years. 

Abner  Lodge  settled  in  section  35  in  1802.  Ho  migrated 
from  Loudon  county,  Virginia.  Ho  resided  on  this  section  but 
a short  time  then  returned  to  his  former  home  and  about  1829 
lie  returned  to  his  land  and  lived  there  until  his  death. 

David  Nelswanger  migrated  from  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  sottlcd  in  Richland  township  in  the  spring  of  1801, 
locating  on  the  land  now  owned  by  his  son,  Isaac  Neiswangcr, 
Esq. 

Henry  Close  settled  about  one  mile  north  of  St.  Clairsvillo 
in  1804. 

Robert  Vance  settled  about  three  miles  north  of  St.  Clairs- 
ville.  He  located  in  the  township  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

David  Vance,  a brother  of  Robert,  settled  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, where  lie  owned  considerable  land. 

Obediaii  Hardesty  settled  very  early  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  Isaac  Wells’  heirs.  It  is  said  of  Mr.  H.  that  lie  was  one  of 
the  kindest-hearted  pioneers  in  this  region,  and  when  new  set- 
tlers came  in  ho  was  tho  first  to  visit  them.  Ho  called  to  see  if 
th-'y  stood  in  want  of  any  of  tho  comforts  of  life,  telling  them 
to  call  at  his  house  for  anything  they  should  happen  to  need, 
lie  was  noted  for  his  liberality  and  kindness. 

INDIAN  STRINGS. 

This  spring  is  located  on  McMcchcn’s  farm,  about  two  miles 
east  of  St.  Clairsville.  Here  in  1782  about  forty*  Indians  met 
Thomas  Mills  and  Lewis  Wetzel  in  deadly  conflict.  Wetzel, 
after  shooting  an  Indian,  retreated  so  rapidly-  that  he  soon  made 
his  escape,  but  Mills  was  captured,  massacred,  scalped  and  left 
lying  on  the  ground.  lie  was  afterwards  found  and  buried  near 
the  spot  upon  which  lie  was  killed.  See  sketch  of  Wetzel. 


REMINISCENCES. 


ABOUT  A PANTHER-A  WHOLE  CONGREGATION  EXCITED. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  first  church  built  near  the  Union 
Cemetery*  grounds  at  St.  Clairsville,  a circumstance  occurred 
which  is  worthy  of  having  a place  among  other  facts  in  this  work- 
One  beautiful  Sabbath  day,  in  the  spring  of  1800.  the  people 
gathered  at  this  log  house  for  the  purpose  of  attending  divine 
service.  Among  the  number  was  a man  named  Robert  Thomp- 
son and  wife,  who  lived  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
church.  They  left  the  children  in  tho  care  of  their  oldest  daugh- 
ter, only  six  years  of  age,  whilst  they  attended  meeting  Soon 
after  the  services  begun  tho  little  child  came  running  into  the 
church,  and  up  to  its  papa,  somewhat  excited,  and,  elated  over 
its  discovery-,  said,  in  a sweet  tone  of  voice: 

“O!  papa,  come;  the  biggest  cat;  the  biggest  cat!” 

Tho  father,  as  he  drew  the  little  child  near  him,  whispered  to 
her  to  not  “ talk  out  loud,  she  would  disturb  the  meeting  ” R„? 

still  the  six-y'oar-old  repeated  : 6' 

“O!  papa,  come;  tho  biggest  cat;  tho  biggest  cat'” 

• The  mother,  who  was  sitting  close  by,  becoming  somewhat 
alarmed,  and  in  fear  that  something  might  have  cone 
told  her  husband  he  bad  best  go  and  see.  He  left  the  ch3’ 
and  started  in  the  direction  of  his  home,  but  hadn't  taken  n S 
stops  when  he  was  no  little  astonished  at  seeing  a large  fero- 
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cious-looking  panther  gazing  at  him  from  a limb  of  a broken 
sugar  tree,  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  bis  cabin  door, 
evidently  intending  an  attack  upon  the  children.  He  hastened 
to  the  house  and  secured  his  rifle.  came  out,  and,  taking  fair 
aim,  pulled  the  trigger  of  his  gun.  bringing  the  animal  to  the 
ground.  The  report  of  the  gun  so  frightened  the  people  in  the 
church  that  it  instantly  brought  the  congregation  to  their  feet, 
and,  without  the  benediction,  dismissed  themselves,  making  a 
stampede  for  the  door  and  rushed  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Thomp- 
son stood  with  rifle  in  hand.  Many  thought  Indians  were  scout- 
ing about,  but.  upon  learning  the  cause,  they  soon  became 
tranquil. 

THE  EAST  WOLF  SEES  IS  THE  TOWNSHIP.  • 

Major  Thompson  says  that  the  last  wolf  seen  and  killed  in 
Richland  township  was  shot  on  his  farm,  south  ot  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  by  Michael  Miller  in  1824.  It  had  been  noticed  by  differ- 
ent individuals  wandering  about  Wegee  and  McMahon's  creeks. 

From  the  latter  it  strayed  upon  the  above  farm  and  was  there 
killed.  Jt  was  a tine,  large  animal.  Miller,  alter  shooting  it, 
concluded  to  make  an  examination  and  ascertain,  if  possible, 
what  it  had  been  subsisting  on.  All  that  was  observed  in  its 
stomach  was  a green  sprig  of  underbrush.  Some  thought  it 
had  been  chased  by  hunters  and  too  badly  frightened  to  venture 
an  attack  on  stock,  although  evidently  very  hungry.  Miller 
received  eight  dollars  for  shooting  it — lour  from  the  county  and 
four  Iroin  the  state. 

THE  LAST  WILD  BEAR  CHASE  IN  RICHLAND  TOWNSHIP. 

In  the  fall  of  1832,  some  little  excitement,  attended  with  a 
greater  degree  of  fun,  was  occasioned  amongst  the  citizens  of  St. 
Clairsvilie  by  the  appearance  of  a large,  slick  bear,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  as  it  made  swift  tracks  through  the  streets  of  the  vil- 
lage, followed  by  men,  women,  children  and  dogs.  Bruin  was 
first  discovered  by  Isaac  Ruby  on  the  farm  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dunham  Berry.  The  supposition  was  that  it  had  stray- 
ed off  from  the  western  hills.  Mr.  II.  pursued  it  on  horseback. 
Following  the  road  leading  into  the  town  it  passed  up  Main 
street,  causing  quite  a commotion  among  the  people,  who  also 
started  after  it.  A funeral  procession  was  passing  along  the 
street,  near  where  Judge  lvennoti  now  resides,  which  sort  ol 
headed  the  bear  off.  Here  it  turned  suddenly  to  the  left  run- 
ning into  an  alley  and  up  the  same,  oveythc  lence  into  the  Epis- 
copal graveyard,' through  John  Thompson's  land  near  Wilkin  s 
barn  to  the  woods,  where  the  people  gave  up  the  chase.  On  Mr. 
Thompson's  farm  a man  named  Andrew  On-  hissed  bis  dog  on 
the  bear,  but  the  dog  having  a better  taste  for  veal  than  bear, 
made  for  a cult  that  had  been  grazing  in  the  field.  The  chase 
was  somewhat  impeded  in  this  instance  in  trying  to  get  the  dog 
from  the  call  that  bruin  got  such  a good  start  ol  them  it  bad  no 
difficulty  in  making  its  escape.  Mr.  On  's  dog  was  never  after- 
ward looked  upon  as  being  worth  much  for  bears,  even  by  Ins 

owner.  . . 

Mr.  8.  Davis,  our  informant,  and  who  at  this  time  -was  but 
eighteen  years  ol  age.  says  that  it  was  rather  a comical  sight  to 
see  Mr.  Isaac  Ruby  following  that  bear  on  a gray  horse  yelling  , 
at  the  top  ot  bis  voice  at  every  leap  bis  steed  made:  “ Bear! 
Bear!"  at  the  same  time  flourishing  bis  bat  above  bis  head  with  I 
bis  left  hand. 

It  is  claimed  there  were  about  about  a hundred  and  twenty 
persons  in  the  chase. 

THE  OLD  BA1TI8T  CHURCH. 

The  earliest  church  organization  effected  in  now  Richland 
township  was  by  the  Baptists.  Along  in  17‘flB  this  congrega- 
tion, few  in  number,  erected  a small  log  church  on  the  ancient 
looking  graveyard  a mile  and  a quarter  west  of  St.  Clairsvilie. 
There  are  now  no  signs  oi  a building  visible.  The  fact  of  its  ever 
existing  is  like  a dream  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  living  in- 
habitants. I is  worshippers,  like  the  church  structure,  have  long 
since  yielded  to  time’s  corrosive  power. 

FIRST  BURIAL  ('.BOUND. 

The  first  burial  ground  used  by  the  pioneer  settlers,  in  Rich- 
land township,  is  tho  half  acre  enclosed  with  a stone  fence,  situ- 
ated about  a mile  and  a quarter  west  of  St.  Clairsvilie,  near 
the  national  road  and  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Joseph  Bent- 
ley. The  first  person  interred  there,  which  the  tombstones  point 
out,  was  as  early  as  the  year  179<.  It  is  the  vesting  place  of 


Mrs.  (frizzy,  wife  of  Win.  Boggs.  Many  indentations  occur  in 
the  lot,  bat  if  the  graves  were  ever  marked,  the  slabs  have  fallen 
down  and  lost  sight  of!  Ollier  old  looking  slabs  are  found  hero 
and  there  irregularly  arranged  ; but  time  with  its  decaying 
power  has  ho  completely  defaced  them  that  their  inscriptions  are 
now  nearly  indecipherable.  The  oldest  person  buried  here  isMrs. 

Jane,  wife  of  Win.  Woods.  She  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  102 
years. 

THE  SECOND  CABIN  CHURCH. 

Very  early,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a log  cabin  church 
was  erected  a short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Vance's  run. 
now  called  Jug  run.  on  the  farm  in  the  possession  of  Major 
Thompson,  who  says  the  Seceders  or  Unionists  first  held  ser- 
vices there.  This  church  only  lived  a short  time.  The  Presby- 
terian denomination  used  it  awhile. 

About  1800,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  also  a log 
structure,  was  built  on  the  grounds  known  as  the  Union  Ceme- 
tery. quarter  of  a mile  north  of  St.  Clairsvilie.  It  was  occupied 
until  1808,  when  a larger  and  more  comfortable  log  building  was 
erected  on  the  same  spot.  A short  time  prior  to  the  erection  ol 
the  one  just  mentioned,  the  congregation  was  looking  up  anoth- 
er site.  Few.  however,  were  willing  to  have  the  building  kept 
on  the  same  place,  whilst  a few  wanted  to  change  the  locality  in 
town.  Judge  Josiali  Dillon  offered  them  a site  in  St.  Clairs- 
vilie ; but  alter  some  little  parleying,  refused  to  accept  the  liber- 
ality extended  by  the  judge.  The  serious  objections  raised  by 
the  good,  honest  worshippers  were,  that  if  the  church  stood  in 
town,  their  children  might  form  a habit  of  loitering  about  the 
place  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  thus  be  contaminated  with  evil 
communications.  They  worshipped  here  until  1822,  when  the 
congregation  erected  in  the  town  of  St.  Clairsvilie,  a large  brick 
building,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1841.  In  1843  the 
present  church  building  was  erected. 

Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  installed  in  1800,  and  occupied  the  pulpit  for  thirty 
years.  He  was  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  ordained  west 
of  the  Ohio  river.  He  died  at  Monticello,  Missouri,  in  1847. 

TAXABLES  IN  18(17. 

< hi  June  8,  1807,  Robert  Griffin  listed  the  taxable  property  of 
Richland  township,  and  from  his  book  it  is  ascertained  that 
there  were,  at  that  time,  six  hundred  and  six  taxable**  in  the 
township.  He  was  seventeen  days  listing  the  property. 

ELECTIONS. 

'l'lie  first  election  held  in  the  township  was  in  the  spring  ol 
1802,  at  the  house  of  Win.  Congleton,  in  St,  Clairsvilie.  Its  first 
officers  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  early 
records  have  been  lost.  The  oldest  book  now  extant  dates  June 
0.  1 S0i>.  From  that  record  the  historian  learns  that  Joshua 
Hatcher,  John  Carter  and  Isaac  Cowgill  were  acting  as  trustees 
ot  Richland  township.  Josiali  Hedges'  name  appears  as  clerk. 

The  business  before  them  was  the  calling  ol  an  election.  Said 
election  was  directed  by  them  to  take  place  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  August.  1800,  for  the  purpose  ot  electing  lour  justices  of 
the  peace. 

| On  December  1G,  1800,  Joshua  Hatcher  and  John  Carter  met 
at  the  house  of  the  latter  named,  and  appointed  Robert  Dent  to 
act  as  constable  until  the  election  in  April.  Dent  took  the  oath 
of  office  under  Zebulor  Warner,  a justice  of  the  peace.  Robert 
Griffith  took  the  oath  oi  office  as  a justice  of  the  peace,  having 
been  elected  to  that  position  at  the  August  election.  Zebulon 
Warner  received  bis  commission  as  justice  and  was  also  sworn 
into  office.  Likewise  James  Cloyd.  Sterling  Johnston  anil 
William  Sinclair,  who  were  elected  in  August,  were  commis- 
sioned. 

On  December  21,  1 8(0,  John  Brown  was  appointed  constable. 
The  trustees  met  on  January  li,  181ft.  and  appointed  Henry 
Hardy  a constable  for  said  township. 

THE  SUPERVISORS  FOR  THE  YEAR  18(W. 

James  Starr,  Samuel  Spriggs,  Robert  Thompson,  Reese  Boggs, 
Alexander  Young,  Obediah  Hardesty,  Andrew  Dickey,  Joseph 
Morrison  and  Thomas  Smith. 

OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR  l'OR  18m>. 

Thomas  Smith  and  Moses  Morebead.  expenditures  lor  the 
year  1809,  as  appear  on  the  records.  878.00. 
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VOTE  FOR  1810. 


The  following  shows  the  vote  for  1810  for  the  township  offi- 
cers of  Richland,  names  of  candidates  and  the  office  Election- 
Second  Monday  of  April : 


LOYDS  VILLK 


JUSTICES  OP  THE  PEACE. 


Joshua  Hatcher 

William  Bell 

William  Brown 

CO.N8TABI.ES. 

Henry  Hardj- 

Samuel  Kinkead 

John  Brown 


No.  of  Votes. 

96 

126 

79 


154 

109 

104 


SUPERVISORS. 

George  Barehus 

Caleb  Dillie 

Joseph  Roberts 

Richard  Hardesty 

Adam  Johnston 

Reese  Boggs 

Robert  Laughlin ” 

George  Keller 

James  Cloyd 

Joseph  Vanlaw 

OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Moses  Morehead 

Thomas  Smith  

FENCE  VIEWERS. 

Motley  Hays 

Sterling  Johnston  


10 

S 


5 

5 

3 

2 

0 

1 


18 

12 


17 

12 


M E.  < lll!ROH. 

inoa^t M’  m ’CICtiV  °f  ij0.V(*sville  was  organized  in  1835.  Meet- 
gs  "eie  held  in  the  school  house  until  1837,  when  the  conere 
gallon  bu.lt  a small  frame.  In  1 866  the  present  brick  edffi^ 
''as  erected,  which  is  .>0x36.  Membership,  sixty.  This  church 
beiongs  tothe  Morristown  circuit  and  Barnesvi lie  district  Tv 
A M.  ( -arr  is  presiding  elder.  Rev.  W.  I).  Starkey  is  the  minis: 


Js  situated  on  the  National  road,  about  five  miles  west  of  St  Clairs- 

i mill  1“  hP?l'lati°n  °f  ab0Ut  six',A  a,ld  «"*tah,«  a steam 
grist  mil,  two  hotels,  one  grocery,  one  blacksmith  shop,  one  dry 

goods  store,  one  shoeshop,  postoffice,  and  about  seventeen 
dwelling  bouses. 


TOWNSHIP  TREASURER. 

■Tames  Caldwell , 


township  ci.erk. 

Mablon  Smith 25 

Judges— Joshua  Hatcher,  Isaac  Cowgili,  Nathaniel  White. 
Clerks — Edward  Wilson  and  John  Martin. 

A stovepipe  hat  was  used  for  a ballot  box. 


SCHOOLS. 

Richland  township  contains  at  present  eighteen  substantial 
brick  school  buildings  (not  including  St.  Clairsville.)  These 
schools  are  kept  open  on  an  average  of  eight  months  in  the 
year.  1 wenty  teachers  are  employed  at  an  annual  cost  of 85,000. 
>.ixteen  of  these  school  houses  have  been  erected  within  the  last 
ten  years. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS  (1879). 

wJj"tsutt0fthoPeace-J’  C'  Pratt’  H'  M'  Davios--r-  S-  Smith’ 

Trustees— J J.  Taggart,  Marshall  Thompson,  John  Giffin. 
Clerk— R.  R,  Barrett. 

Treasurer— A.  P.  Blair. 

Assessor— W.  H.  McBride. 
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been  built  by  him  II  contains  about  twenty  houses  and  nearly 
one  hundred  inhabitants.  The  postofficc  was  established  here 
in  18i4,  John  .Stewart  appointed  postmaster.  The  village  con- 
tains one  store.  one  school,  one  blacksmith  shop  and  theFrank- 
lin  Coal  Works,  which  were  started  under  the  firm  name  of 
Stewart,  Ball  A Meehan,  May  31,  1866.  In  opening  the  bank 
only  six  men  could  be  employed  lor  three  months.  This  firm 
continued  until  1873,  and  employed  on  an  average  about  35 
men.  The  estimated  products  were  12.000  tons  per  month. 
Jn  January  of  the  year  mentioned  Ball  withdrew,  and  the  com: 
pany  assumed  its  present  name,  Stewart  & Meehan.  For  two 
years  following  this  change  business  was  carried  on  more  ex- 
tensively than  before.  They  gave  employment  to  45  men  and 
produced  many  thousands  of  tons.  But  since  that  time  busi- 
ness has  somewhat  decreased.  Now  only  25  men  are  employed. 
The  coal  is  the  lower  stratum,  and  is  five  feet  ten  inches  in  thick: 
ness.  Most  of  the  products  of  this  hank  are  consumed  by  the 
B.  O.  R.  J?.  The  coal  was  formerly  shipped  to  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Detroit,  Toledo,  Sandusky,  and  as  far  west  as  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa.  It  was  used  extensively  for  blacksmithing  in 
the  west,  owing  to  its  superior  qualities. 


FIRST  GRAFTED  ORCHARD. 

Oh!wet'mu  'n  or  1811’  Judge  Ruggles  sent  to  Marietta, 
l -<>;  about  five  hundred  fruit  trees.  These  trees  were  pur- 
. ,rom.Gei'er‘‘d  Putnam's  nursery,  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
a time  in  the  State.  The  trees  were  brought  up  the  Ohio 

county  “ Ca”°e’  and  'VaR  th°  fir8t  Srafled  fruit  planted  in  Belmont 


KAILKOADS. 


2q^cf  ^ Oh'0  railroad  passes  through  sections 

Cnl:"*  o.  lh'8  township.  The  Narrow  Gauge  lean 
die  and  intersects  the  road  at  Quincy. 


GLENCOE. 


lanH^tn  v'dage  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Rich- 

rv  26  18^h,Pmu  11  was. Iaid  out  hy  John  B G-  Fulton,  Februa- 
this  nlao  ' lae  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through 
1 e.  it  contains  a population  of  about  one  hundred,  and 


MELL0R  BROS.’  FLORAL  WORKS  AND  NURSERY. 

This  business  was  fiist  begun  by  James  Mellor,  a native  of 
England,  about  one  mile  from  St.  Clairsville,  in  1846.  He 
rented  ground  upon  which  to  carry  on.  But  his  business  stead- 
ily increased,  so  that  he  soon  became  enabled  to  purchase  prop- 
erty. In  1853  he  bought  the  present  location,  which  is  situated 
one  mile  east  of  St.  Clairsville,  on  the  National  pike.  Here  he 
erected  a green-house  55  feet  in  length  and  20  in  width,  and  did 
a good  business.  He  was  the  first  florist  in  eastern  Ohio,  and 
if  not  the  first,  one  amongst  the  primitive  florists  in  the  State. 
He  was  widely  known  as  “Mellor,  the  English  gardner.’’  He 
sold  the  first  tomatoes  in  tho  Wheeling  market.  Ex-Governor 
Shannon  bought  the  first  lot  of  shrubbery  sold  from  this  nurs- 
ery. Mr.  Mellor  purchased  his  trees  at  Pittsburgh.  He  died 
in  August,  1858,  after  which  time  he  was  succeeded  by  his  two 
sons,  when  tho  firm  received  its  present  title : J.  & J.T.  Mellor.  At 
present  they  have  two  green-houses,  each  55  feet  in  length  and 
16  feet  in  width.  Eleven  acres  are  occupied  by  nursery  and 
floral  works,  three  acres  of  which  are  in  evergreens. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES.  saxons,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  owned  800  head.  This 

breed  has  been  kept  by  them  for  fifty  years.  Mr.  A.  has  thirty 

aeies  on  which  grow  a great  variety  of  fruit  trees,  1,000  apple. 

200  crab  apple,  150  cherry,  200  pear,  150  peach  trees  and  a va- 
Andrew  .1.  Fulton,  son  ol  John  Fulton,  was  born  in  Mead  riety  of  small  fruits.  In  a vineyard  of  nine  acres  he  has  17,500 

township,  Belmont  county,  November  8,  1837 — received  a com-  bearing  vines.  His  greatest  crop  was  in  1875,  from -which  he 

moii  school  education,  and  was  reared  on  the  farm  till  the  age  realized  $2,500. 
of  17  years,  when  he  learned  the  blacksmith  trade  with  William 

Litton  of  Monroe  comity.  In  1801,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Edward  S.  Arrick  was  born  in  Richland  township,  February 

the  Union  army,  company  A.  25th  regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  and  26,1830.  Was  educated  in  common  schools  and  reared  a farm- 

served  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Cross  er.  November  17,  1857,  he  married  Miss  Jerusha  J.  Beil, 

Keys.  Virginia,  Slaughter  Mountain,  Virginia,  Bull  Bun,  Fred-  daughter  of  John  Bell.  After  bis  marriage  be  lived  for  one  year 

erieksburg,  Wilderness,  Gettysburg,  Fort  Sumpter,  and  many  on  the  farm  where  be  now  residos.  He  afterwards  removed  to 

others  of  less  importance.  He  was  in  36  battles  in  all,  never  re-  Loe  county,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  five  years,  then  return- 

eeived  a wound,  was  never  a prisoner,  and  never  under  guard  ed  to  the  old  homestead.  This  farm  was  first  settled  by  William  i 

for  misconduct.  On  October  17,  1867,  be  was  married  to  Miss  Bell,  a native  of  Ireland,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1784,  and 

Mattie  Powell,  of  Belmont  county.  He  came  to  Glencoe  in  the  in  1794  bought  114  acres  in  .Richland  township.  The  brick  ^ 

year  1870,  where  he  has  ever  sinco  resided,  working  at  his  trade.  house  in  which  Mr.  Arrick  resides  was  built  in  1825.  It  was 

one  of  the  first  built  in  that  locality. 

Henry  Beem,  is  the  second  son  of  Benjamin  Beem,  who  was  * 

of  Gorman  descent,  migrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Belmont  Jesse  B.  Magee,  was  born  in  Richland  township,  November 

county,  in  an  early  day,  and  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  Our  15,  1819.  His  father  was  a cabinet  maker  by  trade,  and  in 

subject  was  born  in  Richland  township,  February  10, 1818.  He  1801  located  in  St,  Clairsville,  being  the  first  one  in  the  town  of 

was  reared  on  the  farm,  and  on  July  25  1853,  was  married  to  bis  occupation.  Married  Miss  Elizabeth  Coleman  of  Richland 

Miss  Mary  J.  Powell,  lie  has  one  son  living,  John  \V.  Beem,  township,  who  was  a native  of  Kentucky.  They  were  the  par- 

who  was  born  July  23,  1854.  Mr.  Beem  resides  one  and  one-  ents  of  twelve  children,  of  which  our  subject  was  the  third  son. 

fourth  miles  southeast  of  St.  Clairsville.  In  about  1808,  Mr.  Magee  located  on  the  farm  where  our  sub- 

ject yet  resides.  There  was  then  a small  cabin,  and  small  tract 
James  Mellor,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1796,  of  land  cleared.  Our  subject  roceived  a common  school  educa- 

and  uras  educated  as  a florist,  which  business  he  followed  all  his  tion,  and  on  September  30,  1847,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Calha- 

life.  In  the  fall  of  1826,  he  migrated  to  America,  stopping  at  rine  S.  Lank  of  Brooko  county  VV.  Wa.  He  has  always  resided 

Philadelphia  one  month,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  botancial  on  the  farm  where  ho  was  born, 
gardens,  preparatory  to  engaging  in  the  floral  business.  IIo 

came  to  Ohio  the  same  year,  locating  in  Belmont  county.  In  Charles  W.  Schumacher,  son  of  Christopher  Schumacher, 

1839,  he  removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  remained  five  years,  at  was  born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  April  29, 
the  expiration  of  which  he  returned  to  Ohio.  In  1825  he  1831.  He  attended  school  until  fourteen  years  ot  age  when  lie 

married  Miss  Hannah  Kershaw.  Their  union  resulted  in  seven  began  the  trade  of  butchering  ; emigrated  to  America  with  his 

children,  ot  whom  are  living,  John  R„  Elizabeth  A.,  James,  parents  in  September  1848,  and  located  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Joseph  T.  and  Mary  M.  In  the  fall  of  1858,  our  subject  died,  his  Here  ho  did  an  extensive  business  at  butchering,  stock  dealing,  4 

widow'  still  survives  him,  in  her  78th  year.  &e.,  till  1855,  when  he  removed  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and 

located  on  little  McMahon's  creek,  and  in  1867  came  to  his 
James  Mellor,  a son  of  James  and  Hanna  Mellor,  was  born  in  present  location,  two  miles  east  of  St.  Clairsville,  on  the  national 

Richland  township,  June  27,  1836.  Received  a common  school  pike.  Married  Christine  Bayha.  April  2,1850.  His  son  Jacob 

education,  and  was  reared  a nursery-man  and  florist,  remaining  is  a corporal  in  the  regular  army,  in  which  ho  has  served  for 

with  his  father  till  his  death,  when  he  and  a brother  took  charge  of  four  years.  I n 1855  he  planted  three  acres  in  a vineyard.  This 

the  business,  and  continued  it  until  the  opening  of  the  rebellion.  was  the  third  one  in  the  county  of  any  importance  ; and  he  was 

He  then  stepped  to  the  front  and  was  the  first  to  enlist  in  com-  therefore  one  of  the  first  to  begin  the  grape  culture  in  this 

pany  A.  25th  O.  V.  I.,  Colonel  Charlesworth’s  company,  which  locality.  He  makes  a considerable  quantity  of  wine  of  su- 

was  the  first  to  offer  itself  in  the  three  years  service  from  the  perior  quality.  His  house  is  a great  resort  for  market  people 

state  of  Ohio.  Our  subject  served  till  August  18.  1864,  when  on  their  way  to  Wheeling, 

be  returned  to  his  former  business.  On  December  23,  1875,  he 

was  married  to  Miss  Mary  McKelvey.  His  brother  John  11.  I)r.  William  T.  Mitchell,  son  of  Edgar  and  Delilah  Mitch- 

served  six  months  in  the  war,  took  sick  and  was  discharged.  ell,  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  March  5,  1847.  He  was 

reared  a farmer,  and  attended  Franklin  College,  at  Athens,  O., 

James  Finney  was  born  in  Ireland,  August  18,  1827,  and  for  three  years.  In  1864  he  began  as  a day  laborer  on  the  farm 
when  about  nine  months  old  his  parents  emigrated  to  America  in  Belmont  county,  and  taught  school  for  eight  winters.  In 

and  located  in  Morristown,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  where  they  1872  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Piper,  of  Glen- 

remained  but  a short  time  and  then  came  to  their  present  loca-  coe.  He  attended  both  the  Starling  and  Columbus  Medical  Coi- 
tion, three  and  one-half  miles  east  of  St.  Clairsville.  They  set-  leges  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  graduating  at  the  latter  in  1876,  and 

tied  on  240  acres,  on  which  there  were  no  improvements  but  an  began  his  practice  in  March  ot  the  same  year  as  a partner  of 

old  log  house  and  a very  small  piece  of  land  cleared.  There  his  old  instructor.  On  June  6,  1878,  he  married  Alice  M.  Ault, 

were  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  four  of  whom  j of  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
are  living.  In  September,  1851,  our  subject  was  married  to  I 

Miss  Martha  Hinkle.  On  December  23,  1874,  he  was  left  to  John  Stewart  was  born  near  Washington,  Washington 

mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife,  in  1843,  his  father  died,  aged  sev-  I county,  Pa.,  October  7,  1827.  His  education  was  obtained  at 
enty-nine  years.  His  mother  still  lives  and  is  in  her  90th  year.  common  schools ; and  be  svas  brought  up  as  a farmer,  which  occu- 

1 pation  he  still  pursues.  Married  Mary  Cochran,  of  Belmont 
Charles  H.  Arrick  was  born  in  Richland  township,  May  9,  county,  October  19, 1854.  In  April,  1864,  Mr.  Stewart  removed 
1825.  His  father  was  a native  of  West  Virginia,  came  to  Bel-  I to  Belmont  county  and  located  in  Richland  township,  where  he 
mont  county  about  1810-12,  locating  in  Richland  township,  and  j yet  resides.  His  residence  is  near  the  small  town  that  he  laid 
in  August,  1822,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ann  Dixon,  I out  on  a poi’tion  of  his  farm  in  1868,  and  which  bears  his  name, 
an  adopted  daughter  of  Charles  Hammond.  In  1826  he  located  j Mr,  Stewart  began  operating  in  coal  in  1866,  and  at  present  has 
on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  21,  where  he  passed  the  re-  1 a halt  interest  in  the  Franklin  Coal  Works, 
mainder  of  his  days.  In  the  year  1845,  whilo  out  in  the  field  at 

his  work  he  suddenly  expired,  aged  forty-five  years.  His  wife  1 Georoe  W.  Barnes  was  born  in  Smith  township,  Belmont 
died  in  1837.  Our  subject  was  reared  a farmer  and  was  united  I county,  November  20,  1827.  Ilis  father,  John  Barnes,  was 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  E.  Collins  of  St.  Clairsville,  on  1 born  near  Frederick,  Maryland,  June  3,  1788,  and  migrated, 
June  2,  1846.  Alter  his  marriage  he  lived  in  St.  Clairsville  lor  a 1 with  his  parents,  to  St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in 
lew  years,  then  returned  to  the  farm  where  he  was  born,  and  j 1799.  David  Barnes,  the  grandfather  of  our  Bubjeet,  was  a 
yet  resides.  He  owns  285  acres  of  the  Charles  Hammond  entry.  I brother  ot  James,  the  founder  of  Barnesville.  John  Barnes, 
His  principal  business  is  sheep  raising.  His  father  was  one  of  1 father  of  George  W.,  remained  in  St.  Clairsville  one  year,  then 
the  first  dealers  in  fine  sheep  in  the  country.  Had  the  pure  1 leased  a quarter  section  of  land  two  miles  west  of  town,  on 
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which  he  moved  and  made  improvements.  His  educational  ad- 
vantages were  superior  to  most  young  men  of  that  day.  havino- 
attended  school  in  the  eastern  and  southern  states.  When  a 
young  man  he  clerked  for  several  years  in  the  stores  of  Cald- 
well and  Thompson,  of  St.  Clairsville.  In  1817  he  married  Ann 
Thompson,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Thompson,  and  resided 
in  Richland  township  until  his  death,  excepting  the  year  he 
lived  in  Smith,  where  he  cast  the  only  Whig  vote  polled  in  that 
township.  His  principal  occupation  was  farming.  He  died  in 
1865:  his  companion  followed  in  July.  1870,  aged  78  years 
Our  subject  received  a common  school  education/  On  January 
14,  1892,  be  was  married  to  Isabella  Ferrel.  His  wife  died  May 
8, 1866,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  December,  1808,  he  was  again 
united  in  marriage  to  Martha  Price,  who  died  January  14  187 
On  the  11th  of  March,  1873,  be  made  his  third  choice  in  Lucre- 
da  Of.  Hamilton.  He  has  always  been  a citizen  of  St.  Clairs- 
ville or  vicinity,  moving  where  he  now  lives,  near  the  County 
Home,  in  1877,  and  erected  the  dwelling  in  which  ho  resides. 

William  H.  McCi.eary,  was  born  in  Wheeling  township 
Belmont  county,  Ohio,  December  13,  1852.  In  1869  he  com- 
menced working  at  the  blacksmith  trade  with  his  father  in 
Lloydsvillc,  where  he  continued  for  six  rears,  then  began 
business  on  his  own  account,  in  East  Richland,  where  he  is 
carrying  on  the  business.  He  married  Mary  E.  Milner  of  Mor- 
gan county,  Obio,  October  11,  1877. 

E.  J.  Carman,— son  of  William  Carman,  was  born  in  War- 
renton,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  October  15,  1829.  In  1832,  his 
parents  moved  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and  located  near  where 
our  subject  now  resides  in  the  vicinity  of  East  Richland  He 
obtained  a common  school  education.  He  has  followed  the 
wholesale  notion  business  for  a number  of  years,  and  travels 
over  the  same  territory  his  father  traveled  in  that  business, 
lie  married  Lucretia  N.  Wineman,  March  31,  1857.  He  has 
traveled  for  forty  years,  and  transacted  business  in  every  state 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  river.  His  father  owned 
the  land  and  laid  out  the  town  of  East  Richland 


±TnBl0Wn’^°he‘-5’m^  His  business  throughout  life 
owned  by  the  MAWl  fAU^St15'  1854'  This  ^m  has  been 
- I8‘°-  °"  “ » BUPPoflod 

Merits. o£Tz*; a- 'iri8u^na,"ss,u’ — tr  i« 

the  county  JW, 

''“I,'/1"  '""'t  *ith  Whom  ho  ,«  on  oppr/ 
onei  pa  iu  ’rm  ° d,0r  ln  the  war  of  1S12'  ^ved  under  Col- 
an  , as  1,rcsent,lt  Hul1’8  surrender  at  Detroit.  Be- 
"A  al,en>  lj0  rarl  « "arrow  escape  of  being  hung.  In  1838 
neSfs  « H Sh,°°  St0';C  in  8l-  ^'airHvillo,  and  remained  in  the  but 

Our  rhL.Cwe,‘  aud  ma"ufd?t,,rCr  ,lntil  1855,  and  died  in  1863. 

subject  was  educated  at  his  native  town,  and  after  studying 
medicine  with  Dr.  Thomas  Carroll,  attended  lec'uref a Sold 

l^  A1Va;A/'7V,;ritV  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  winters  of 
1835  and  1S..6  Jn  the  spring  1836  lie  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  in  1839,  he  embarked  in  the  drug  business  in  St 
ClairsyiHc,  which  he  followed  for  some  three  years.  ]„  May, 

astountv  froUn,ted  V muvnn"'3  t0  LJ'dia  Pickering.  He  served 
W fiv  5 troas,,rfr  years,  and  acted  as  resident  engineer 

<)n  tbc  National  pike.  Removed  to  bis present  loca- 
tion, one  mile  south  of  St.  Clairsville,  in  1855.  1 

Henry  Morgan  was  born  in  Wheeling  township,  Belmont 
county,  .November  19,  1826.  His  father,  Amos  Morgan,  who 
w as  a cabinet  maker,  emigrated  to  Wheeling  township  Belmont 
county,  from  Maryland  in  1816;  married  Catharine  Gittinger, 
February  2,  18L6,  and  for  about  eight  years  after  bis  marriage 
he  did  an  extensive  business  in  cabinet  work.  He  then  began 
farming  but  worked  some  at  his  trade,  however,  as  long  as  he 
iv  cd.  In  186 1 ho  removed  to  where  Henry,  our  subject,  now  re- 
sides,  about  one  mile  south  of  St.  Clairsville,  where  he  died  in 
subject  was  educated  at  Franklin  College,  Athens, 
Ohio.  After  he  left  college  he  taught  school  for  throe  years,  since 
which  farming  has  been  his  avocation.  He  married  Annie  H 
Hatcher,  .February  29,  1872. 


Owen  Meehan  was  born  in  the  county  of  Monehcan,  Ireland 
March  -0,  1833.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  emigrated  tc 
America,  remained  in  western  New  York  for  one  year,  ar.c 
esme  to  W est  Virginia  and  engaged  as  a common  laborer 
on  the  B.  Ar  O.  R.  R.  His  undo  had  a contract  of  building  the 
first  bridge  west  of  Bellaire,  on  the  Central  Ohio  railroad? and 
oui  subject  was  employed  as  superintendent  and  time  keeper, 
hen  the  work  was  about  half  completed  the  contractor  died 
and  Air.  Aleehan  finished  the  job.  After  the  completion  of  the 
road  he  was  employed  as  a shop  hand  at  Bellaire.  cleaning  en- 
gines, Ac.  About  1857,  an  incident  occured  worthy  of  notice. 

ne  shops  where  ho  was  laboring  took  fire.  There  was  but 
one  engine  ready  for  service,  and  with  this  he  passed  through 
e ames  of  the  burning  building,  secured  six  locomotives,  ton 
coaches  and  four  baggage  cars,  and  in  this  perilous  operation 
was  so  badly-  burned  that  he  lay  unconcious  for  one  month, 
and  was  unable  to  work  for  five  months.  He  saved  the  com- 
pany property  valued  at  8160,000.00,  for  which  ho  never  was 
remunerated.  After  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  lie  began  as 
{reman  °n  the  B.  & O.  R.  R,  While  acting  as  such  on  the 
locomotive  Antelope,  and  when  six  miles  west  of  Barnesvillo 
an  eastern  bound  train,  the  engine  exploded,  scalding  the 
engineer  severely  and  breaking  one  of  his  legs.  Mr.  Meehan 
Inn  r°i"in  a distance  of  twenty-five  yards,  and  alighting  on  his 
onrr010U  i 0ti  fr’a(dured  hi8  collar-bone.  Shortly  atter  this  oc- 
On  tinC(i  u j San  as  engineer  and  continued  the  same  till  1866. 
l..  ■ e • d*y°f  dnne  of  that  year,  he  embarked  in  the  coal 
Ia  , hj'm  Stewart  and.  Meehan,  proprietors  of  tho 
land  tr,*n  ^i?a  Married  Margaret  Douglass,  of  Rich- 

ville  'Tns^'P'  February  19,  1873.  His  residence  is  in  Stcwarls- 


John  Boyles  was  horn  in  Richland  township,  November  16. 
1841  His  business  has  always  been  that  of  a quiet  (armor,  and 
resides  on  the  farm  where  his  parents  located  in  1837.  His 
father,  Jacob  Boyles,  was  a native  of  Washington  county.  Pa., 
and  married  Elizabeth  Huston.  John  married  Mary  McFarland,’ 
May  3,  1878.  His  brother  James  served  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion ; enlisted  August  39,  1862,  in  company  F,  50th  regiment. 
O.  V.  I.,  and  died  at  Lebanon,  Ky„  November  29,  1862,  in  the 
hospital. 

John  Kino  Sutton,  son  of  Zachariah  Sutton  was  born  in 
Richland  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  November  23,  1823. 
llis  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm;  and  when  twenty  years 
of  age  he  began  the  carpenter  trade.  This  he  continued  till  1800. 
Married  Mary  J.  Wilson,  of  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  February  4, 
1864.  In  October,  1868,  Mr.  Sutton  removed  to  his  present  lo- 
cation, whero  lie  has  a fine  tract  of  land  under  good  cultivation, 
most  of  which  is  planted  in  orchards,  small  fruits,  and  also  a 
nursery-  of  about  an  acre. 

Richard  Sutton  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  April  14,  1826. 
His  education  was  obtained  at  common  schools,  and  when  young 
taught  tor  about  two  years.  Farming  has  been  his  avocation 
throughout  life.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1848,  he  married  Nancy 
Harvey.  Mr.  Sutton  removed  to  where  he  now  resides  in  1853, 
and  with  but  few  months  exception  has  always  lived  in  Richland 
township.  His  farm  of  180  acres  is  situated  on  Little  McMa- 
hon’s creek,  and  is  underlaid  with  coal  of  a superior  quality. 
Mr  Sutton's  father,  Zachariah,  was  one  of'  the  early  settlers  of 
Belmont  county. 


vembnr  is  i'a??  EI<:I[!AN’  wa8  horn  in  Richland  township,  No- 
nf  tv  u-'  44,8  location  was  obtained  at  common  schools 
rips  ri  A11  rig t°n  and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania.  Mar- 
John  M \rFTer  0f  St-  0lail'8villo,  Ohio,  September  28,  1876. 
land  cc  0U1‘  subjects  grandfather,  was  a native  oflre- 
townoL.AA0^  lr°  America  in  1810,  and  locatod  in  Richland 
dian  stip?’  " p,e  d°bn  AlcMecban,  Jr.  yet  resides,  on  the  old  In- 
verv  L"**  ^ar,n-  There  was  then  but  a small  lot  cleared  and 
of  his  rfouAm^r^Ifment8’  Ho  resided  on  this  farm  till  the  date 
our  siihio  .(■  being  97  years  of  age.  William  MeMeehan, 

Jos  father,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1806,  and  married 


Elijah  McFarland,  son  of  William  -McFarland,  was  born  in 
Richland  township,  Belmont  county,  February  8,  1833.  His 
business  has  always  been  that  of  farming.  -Married  Jane  Gable, 
September  18,  1856.  His  grandfather,  Win.  McFarland,  a na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania,  emigrated  to  Obio  and  located  on  a quar- 
ter section,  in  section  33,  Richland  township,  in  about  1807. 
He  had  a family  of  five  children  ; two  sons  and  throe  daughters. 
Our  subject's  father  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  married 
Charity  Sutton,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  six  sons  and 
one  daughter;  five  sons  are  living.  His  father  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1861.  Mr.  McFarland  resides  on  a part  of  the  old  farm  on 
which  his  grandfather  located  in  1807. 
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Alexander  C.  Danford,  son  of  Michael  and  Mercy  Danford, 
was  born  in  Belmont  county.  O.,  November  21,  1831.  His  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  the  common  schools,  and  he  wbb  reared  a 
farmer.  Married  Nancy  Frost  October  2,  1852,  and  has  four 
children.  Mr.  Danford  was  engaged  in  farming  and  speculat- 
ing in  stock  until  the  year  1878,  when  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Belmont  County  Infirmary,  and  took  charge  of 
the  same  April  1,  of  that  year. 

Henry  Daniel  was  born  in  Union  township,  Belmont  county. 
August  30,  1820.  The  names  of  his  parents  were  Samuel  and 
Sarah  Daniel.  His  father  was  a native  of  Loudon  county,  Va., 
removed  to  Belmont  county  in  1815,  and  located  in  Union  town- 
ship, where  he  resided  for  eighteen  years,  and  then  removed  to 
where  our  subject  now  lives,  in  Richland  township.  He  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  of  St.  Clairsville  in  1835,  and  bv 
his  walk  through  life  fitly  exemplified  its  teachings.  His  death 
occurred  March  0,  1875,  at  which  time  he  was  in  the  05th  year 
of  his  age.  Henry  s education  was  obtained  at  common  schools, 
and  he  was  brought  up  on  a farm.  Has  been  twice  married ; 
his  first  wife,  was  Phebe  A.  Pickering,  to  whom  he  was  united 
March  5,  1849,  and  who  died  March  9.  1854.  lie  then  married 
her  sister,  Phebo  A.  Pickering,  December  14,  1855.  In  1855  he 
began  merchandizing  in  Fast  Richland,  but  continued  it  only  a 
short  time.  Has  been  a general  trader  and  speculator  in  West- 
ern lands,  i{'v. 

William  Caldwell  was  born  in  Ireland  February  17,  1814. 
He  was  the  second  child  of  John  Caldwell,  and  when  four  years 
of  age  his  parents  emigrated  to  America,  crossed  the  mountains 
in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  and  when  they  reached  Pittsburgh 
his  father  took  sick  and  died,  leaving  his  wife  and  four  children 
to  mourn  his  loss.  His  wife,  in  a short  time,  went  to  Washing- 
ton county,  Pa.,  and  lived  in  a cabin  for  seven  years,  when  she 
moved  to  Bolinont  county,  first  settling  on  a farm  of  (50  acres 
in  Wheeling  township,  and  twelve  years  afterward  bought  214 
acres,  where  Mr.  Caldwell  now  resides.  Our  subject  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Jane  Bell.  June  2,  1842.  lie  was  a director  of  the 
Belmont  County  Infirmary  for  nine  years.  He  is  now  the 
owner  of  over  eight  hundred  acres  of  land.  His  mother  died 
May  10.  1872,  at  the  advanced  age  of  91  years.  Mr.  Caldwell's 
brother  was  a Presbyterian  minister,  and  died  in  January,  1872. 
His  sister,  Elizabeth,  and  himself  are  the  only  ones  left  of  his 
mother's  family. 


Dunham  M.  Berry  was  born  in  Richland  township  October 
23,  1828.  His  grandfather,  John  Berry,  a native  of  Virginia, 
emigrated  to  Belmont  county  in  1798,  and  located  on  the  laud 
now  situated  in  Colerain  and  Richland  townships,  and  erected 
hia  cabin,  llis  nearest  neighbor  was  a Mr.  Croy,  who  lived 
about  one  mile  distant,  and  had  come  one  year  before  him.  His 
wife's  fiuher,  John  Horn,  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  came  to  Belmont  county  at  the  samo  time.  Four 
of  his  sons,  Enoch,  John.  Samuel  and  Thomas,  served  in  the 
war  of  1812.  Jacob  Berry,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  Jan- 
uary 15,  1797;  married  Miss  Jane  Martin,  a native  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  about  1818,  and  died  in  1877.  Our  subject  married  Miss 
Martha  A.  Norris  September  9,  1852.  He  is  a carpenter  by 
trade,  which  he  follows  in  connection  with  farming.  His  farm 
consists  of  120  acres,  and  is  situated  one  half  mile  front  St. 
Clairsville,  on  the  Cadiz  pike,  where  he  has  lived  since  1854. 


Joel  Elliott  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  February  14, 1811. 
He  obtained  a liberal  education  at  the  schools  of  those  days,  and 
when  sixteen  years  of  age  was  sent  to  St.  Clairsville  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a saddler  under  William  Wilkins.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  lour  years  and  then  canto  to  Loydsvillo,  where 
he  pursued  his  trade" until  August,  1854.  Mr.  Elliott  then  em- 
barked in  the  grocery  and  hardware  business,  in  which  he  stall 
continues  In  1874  he  begun  the  sale  of  drugs  in  connection 
with  hardware  and  groceries.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  in 
18T>  and  continued  as  such  for  three  years,  being  the  first  of  the 
t nw n • was  again  appointed  in  1840,  serving  five  years,  and 
again’ obtained  the  position  in  1854.  retaining  it  to  the  present 
day  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  married  twice i ; i for  hm  first  wife  be 
selected  Lucinda  Vanlaw  in  the  year  1836,  who  died  in  1864. 
He  married  for  his  second  wife  Julia  A.  Frasier,  September  19, 

1866. 

Robert  E Giffen,  son  of  Morrison  and  Margaret  Giffen,  was 
J^  fn  Richland  township.  March  29,  1847.  Was  we  1 educated 
,orn  in  mco  fo[)(nvecj  school  teaching  fora  num- 

^ On  Oc£  8 1873,  ha  w«  .narriad  u>  Min.  An- 


| nie  M.  Bentley.  After  his  marriage  he  canto  to  his  present  loea- 
| tion,  a farm  containing  120  acres.  He  follows  farmingand  stock 
| raising. 

| James  A.  Stewart  was  born  February  13,  1842.  Received  . 
1 his  education  at  the  common  schools  and  at  Hopedale.  Was 
reared  a farmer.  On  the  10th  of  February.  1870,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Kate  Johnston,  of  St.  Clairsville.  Have  four  children: 
i Margaret  E.,  William  B.,  John  B.  and  Herbert  R.  Stewart.  Re- 
j sides  on  the  farm  with  his  parents. 

John  E.  Stewart  was  born  in  Richland  township,  Belmont 
county,  Januarj-  12.  1834.  Was  educated  In  the  common  schools 
and  attended  the  Franklin  College.  On  September  24,  I860, 
j he  married  Miss  Mary  J.  Hinkle,  of  Richland  township.  On 
j May  10,  18(54,  he  onlisted  as  a private  in  the  hundred  day  ser- 
i vice  and  became  a member  of  company  E.  of  the  167th  (.).  N.  G 
| While  on  duly  he  was  promoted  to  corporal.  After  his  mar- 
i riage  he  resided  for  awhile  in  Wheeling  township  and  in  1871, 

I he  removed  to  his  present  location,  situated  three  miles  east  ol’ 

St.  Clairsville. 

Joseph  J.  Taggart,  a son  of  Isaac  Taggart,  was  born  in  Rich- 
land township,  October  19,  1823.  His  grandfather  was  a native 
ol  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  about  1773,  locating 
in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and  was  a soldier  in  the  revolution. 

In  1800,  with  a large  family  of  children  be  settled  in  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio,  and  after  remaining  a short  time  he  moved  to 
Belmont  county.  Isaac,  the  father  of  our  subject  was  born  in 
Chester  county,  Pa.;  married  Miss  Margaret  MeCaughey,  and  he 
and  his  brother  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  in  captain  Campbell’s 
company  for  six  months.  He  died  at  the  age  of  89  years. 
Margaret  T.  Taggart,  on  aunt  of  our  subject  is  living  with  him, 
and  is  the  last  one  loft  of  the  old  family.  She  is  in  her  87th 
year.  Our  subject  received  a common  school  education,  and 
was  reared  a farmer.  On  January  6.  1852,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Wells. 


Wilson  Shannon  Taggart,  a son  of  John  Taggart,  was  born 
in  Wayne  township.  Belmont  county.  November  8,  1848.  He 
received  his  education  at  flic  St.  Clairsville  schools.  He  was 
brought  up  on  a farm  and  makes  farming  his  business.  On  Sep- 
tember 10,  1874,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elthisa  J.  Berry. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  moved  on  a part  of  the  old  Tag- 
gart farm,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  now  resides 
with  his  father  in  Richland  township. 

Lewis  Sutton,  son  of  Jonathan  Sutton,  was  born  in  Somerset 
county,  New  Jersey,  March  31,  1793.  In  1807,  his  parents  mi- 
grated to  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  where  they  remained  two 
years  and  then  came  to  Belmont  county,  locating  on  a farm  of 
135  acres,  some  two  miles  south  of  St.  Clairsville.  His  father 
died  on  the  farm  where  he  had  located,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age,  and  his  mother  died  in  her  90th  year.  Our  subject  is  by 
trade  a wheel-wright.  On  April  1,  1817,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Eleanor  G.  McWilliams,  daughter  of  David  McWilliams.  In 
1844  he  moved  to  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides,  which  con- 
tains 215  acres,  situated  three  miles  east  of  St.  Clairsville,  on  the 
national  pike.  For  the  last  halt  century  he  has  followed  farm- 
ing. His  son  David  M.  married  Miss  Mary  McMechan,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1864.  Our  subject  and  family  are  members  of  the  St. 
Clairsville  Presbyterian  church. 

Joseph  Harper  was  born  in  county  Down,  Ireland,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1801),  and  when  18  years  of  age,  he,  witli  his  uncle  and 
cousin,  emigrated  to  America.  For  about  one  year  he  remained 
at  Philadelphia.  In  the  year  1824,  he  came  to  Belmont  county 
on  horseback,  and  located  in  Colerain  township,  where  he  re- 
mained for  five  years.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Jefferson  cotinly,  remaining  there  some  nine  years,  and 
from  thence  to  Harrison  county,  where  be  lived  for  fifteen  years. 
In  1869  he  removed  to  the  farm  on  which  lie  now  resides  in 
Richland  township,  Belmont  county.  On  June  16,  1825,  he 
married  Miss  Nancy  Major,  who  died  April  16,  1861,  and  on 
December  18,  1863,  he  married  Miss  ( -larindaA.  Rice.  Has  fol- 
lowed farming  as  his  oocupation. 

Amos  Fawcett,  son  of  Thomas  Fawcett,  was  born  October 
29,  1826,  in  Richland  township,  on  a part  of  the  farm  where  he 
now  resides,  it  being  the  land  his  grandfather  located  on  in 
1814.  Our  subject’s  father  married  Miss  Rachel  Vale.  Ihoj 
migrated  from  Frederick  county,  Va.,  and  were  the  parents  o 
nine  children.  Our  subject  received  a common  school  education, 
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and  was  reared  a farmer.  On  April  6,  1848,  he  married  Miss 
Charity  Sutton. 

Samuel  Hardesty— The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  .Richard  Hardesty,  was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution  who 
came  to  the  western  country  in  tho  times  of  border  warfare 
About  1793  he  removed  to  Wheeling  for  protection  from  the  In- 
dians. but  not  long  after  settled  in  Richland  township  Belmont 
county,  on  157  acres,  all  in  the  woods,  with  no  settlement  nearer 
than  St,  Clairsville,  and  but  few  cabins  there.  He  was  the 
father  of  three  sons,  Robert,  Samuel  and  John,  all  of  whom 
served  in  the  war  of  1812.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1809  Robert 
was  married  to  Nancy  McMillen.  These  were  the  parents  of 
our  subject,  who  was  born  on  the  14th  of  September  1810  He 
has  resided  his  lifetime  in  Belmont  county.  His  father  died 
October  3,  1861,  aged  80  years,  and  his  mother  died  November 
17, 1863,  aged  73  years. 

John  Hardesty,  son  of  Robert  and  Nancy  Hardesty  was 
born  January  26.  1820.  He  obtained  a common  school  educa- 
tion.  and  was  raised  on  a farm.  On  June  16, 1864,  he  was  mar- 
ned  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Coats,  of  Richland  township  They  are 
the  parents  of  five  children,  Robert,  Samuel,  Ada,  Luella  Wil- 
liam R.  and  John  (4.  Hardesty.  In  1869  he  located  on  the  farm 
on  which  he  now  resides,  containing  140  acres,  and  situated  in 
sec  ion  23  This  farm  was  settled  by  John  Hardesty,  a brother 
to  Richard  Hardesty. 

John  Hardesty,  Sr.,  a son  of  Richard  Hardesty,  was  born  at 

, : r,tln  f .r,ei'r“V  In.  th®  Jear  179b  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Belmont  county.  He  always  lived  in  Rich- 
land township  after  he  was  four  years  of  age.  Was  married  to 
jftss  Mary  Bed,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children.  He  died  in 
loiO,  aged  79  years. 

Winfield  S.  Close,  son  of  Josiah  Close,  was  born  in  Rich- 
land township,  Belmont  county,  December  11  185->  He  re- 
ceived bis  education  at  district  schools  and  St,  Clairsville  Re- 
mained with  his  parents  on  the  farm  till  21  years  of  age.  On 
September  29,  18,5,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie 

,8*T°ao  ni!.°  Was  born  in  Wheel'ng  township,  September 
-0.16J2.  After  his  marriage  he  came  to  his  present  location, 
which  is  situated  two  miles  southwest  of  St.  Clairsville  His 
lather  settled  on  the  farm  in  tho  spring  of  1834.  It  contains 
K' 0 acres,  all  underlaid  with  coal.  He  follows  farming  and 
stock-raising. 

Solomon  Bentley,  Jr  , is  a son  of  Major  Bentley,  who  was  horn 

^,C0,,lnty’  V>’  -'"b- 25,  1763.  in  an  early  day  he 
moved  to  \\  heeling,  where  lie  worked  at  blacksmithing.  From 
thence  he  carne  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  locating  in  or  near 
uLVuifo  ' C’  " he,e  10  spent  lhe  rema'ndcr  of  his  long  and 

In  1812,  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Hull,  ho  entered 
ie  army  as  captain  in  command  of  a company  of  volunteers, 
comm  '"  16  TVI?  ho  was  aPPointed  major,  and  held  a major’s 
iw6.»  tL  °n  oV  iec  he  Was  h°norably  discharged.  Jn  1822.  and 
men?  t 'ere,aftcl\  he  was  elected  sheriff,  and  once  auditor  of  Bcl- 
a??'t,no3;  ln  1833>  and  again  in  1834,  he  was  elected  to 
jmJ  jnl|Qic  !n0nt  county  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state, 
IViliLc  6 !C  was  appointed  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
of  Ilm  Hflt.'°n  b?\,the  Gone,'al  Assembly.  In  the  performance 
md  u ■ /I*  ° 10Re  responsible  offices,  military,  ministerial 
to  10  80  C0"d,IL'ted  himself  as  not  to  lessen,  but 

lease  the  respect  and  confidence  which,  by  his  previous 
he  t„ik’  lnte-?ritY  and  good  sense,  he  had  secured,  and  which 
times  rn  ratained  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  throe 
to  the  ed,’  and  a fow  months  before  his  death  he  followed 
survilf  ilVe  1,6  1'oma,ns  of'  his  th*rcl  and  last  wife.  He  left  to 
member  TtlUV°,  Son?  and  two  daughters.  He  was  a useful 
death  one  4 If  ^R80clate  Reform  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
death  occurred  May  7,  1865,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

lour  veTr-o  e<,I  'Vasborn  in  St-  Clairsville  Feb.  7,1826,  and  when 

now  feJd!  01  xF  hlS  Parents  removed  to  where  Mr.  Bentley 

ville  «„7,8'  , 'vas  educ-ated  at  common  schools  and  at  Lovds- 

marr’ied  t^FMht  t?"e  terra’  0n  February  12,  1850,  he  'was 

children  n:„  ? Thompson.  They  are  the  parents  of  eleven 

In  187D1  0 °*  ^hom  are  living,  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 

secretnrv10# .tbe  *and  Richland  township.  He  is 

(•omnn,.,.  ° i flushing  and  Uniontown  Macadamized  Road 
companj,  an(i  a member  of  the  v p Chureh 


wH°,MAS  £'  PL0SE’  80,1  of  Josiah  Close,  was  born  in  Richland 
common' Mho*  XeJ  M®rkM College.  '"‘vSlS  oil  Sc 

sn-n-3  star  "•  '*  * ^ 

Hugh  McMillen.  son  of  James  McMillen,  was  born  in  Pult- 
nej  township,  Belmont  county,  February  15,  1819  His  father 

: r t u °n  8 2 " as  married  to  Miss  Eleanor  Curler,  of  York 

county , Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  1855,  aged  66  years  His 
widow  still  survives  him  in  her  82d  rear,  and  has  all  her  facul- 
ties well  preserved.  Our  subject  received  a common  school 

the  'Va-0,,-,nakor  trade  with  his  father, 
til  the  fall  of  182.  his  parents  removed  to  the  place  where  our 

Jfdn0h"'  resides  one  mile  south  of  East  Richland.  On  .Tunc 
2.  I860,  he  married  M|ss  Harriet  Lewis,  daughter  of  Ira  Lewis 
1 bey  are  both  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church.' 

William  Estep  M R.,  was  born  in  Washington  county 
Pennsylvania  April  2,  1815.  He  came  to  Loydsville  about  the 

aX™  Oh'16  f°m,r!e,,ced  the  Practice  of  medicine  in  New 
Athens,  Ohio  where  he  remained  two  years.  In  the  spring  of 
lSofi  he  graduated  at  Starling  Medical  College  of  Columbus, 

! ' • Served  two  years .1862-3,  in  the  iate  rebellion,  in  the 
126th  regiment  O.  V.  1.  The  balance  of  his  time  has  been  spent 
in  his  profession  at  Loydsville.  Was  mairied  in  the  year  1835. 

John  k Baldwin  was  horn  in  Washington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  year  1830.  Jn  1859,  ho  removed  to  Harrisom  eo.fn- 
tj  , Ohio,  and  in  IS, 2,  he  came  to  Loydsville,  where  lie  has 

'Fr  > - HC  sc,  vcd  •"  the  late  rebellion,  enlisting 
August  1.),  1802,  in  company  C.  126th  regiment  O.  V.  I.;  lost 
ins  left  arm  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6 1864  and 
was  mustered  out  of  service  January  7,  1865,  on  account  of  dis- 

fhnRTa  -Heu  now  e,1#agcd  in  keeping  the  hotel  known  as 
the  Baldwin  House,  Loydsville. 

James  A.  Rinker,  a son  of  Samuel  Rinker,  was  born  in  Lou- 
don count}-,  Va.,  May  4, 1820.  When  about  five  years  of  a<*e  his 
parents  removed  to  Hampshire  county,  Va.,  where  they  re 
mained  eight  years,  and  from  thence  lo  Belmont  county  Ohio 
and  located  on  the  farm  where  Dr.  Mitchell  now  resides  Hjj 
father  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  and  died  in  the  year 
18i7.>  a«ed  64  years.  Our  subject  obtained  a common  school  ed- 
ucation, and  was  reared  a farmer.  On  the  1st  of  April.  1848  he 
mnrnecl  Miss  Eliza  J.  Barnes.  After  his  marriage  he  located  on 
McMahons  creek,  and  also  lived  about  four  years  in  Wayne 
township.  In  1855  he  removed  to  St.  Clairsville,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  for  fourteen  years.  From 
that  he  followed  the  business  of  propagating  vines,  Ac.,  for  two 
years,  and  then  removed  to  his  farm,  situated  one  and  a half 
miles  southwest  of  St.  Clairsville. 

McGrew  a son  of  James  F.  MeGrew,  was  born  in 
( adiz,  Ohio,  December  26,  1825.  He  obtained  a common  school 
education,  and  learned  the  milling  trade  with  his  father,  who 
had  been  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  When  six  years  of  ago 
Ins  parents  located  on  McMahon’s  creek,  Belmont  county  re- 
maining for  fifteen  years,  and  thence  went  to  Yellow  creek  Jef- 
ferson county,  where  his  father  died  in  the  year  1844  Our  sub- 
ject married  Miss  Rebecca  McMurry,  July  3.  1850.  At  one  timo 
he  owned  the  one-half  interest  in  a mill  two  miles  below  Bel- 
laire,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  lie  then  began  milling  on 
Captina  creek,  where  he  remained  for  eighteen  months.  Ho 
now  resides  at  the  old  Stone  mill,  known  as  the  Thomason  mill, 
on  Little  McMahon  creek,  which  he  owns,  and  which  was  built 
by  Thomas  Thomason,  in  1839.  He  follows  farming,  milling 
and  sawing  lumber.  h 

John  A.  Neff,  son  of  Henry  Neff,  was  born  in  Richland 
township  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  October  28,  1823.  His  father 
was  a native  of  Alleghony  county,  Md.,  who  about  tho  year  1810 
settled  in  Belmont  county,  and  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812, 
being  a prisoner  in  Hull’s  surrender.  In  1820  lie  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Bloeher,  a native  of  tho  same  state.  They  had  three 
children,  George,  John  A.  and  Sarah  Jane,  none  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing, except  tho  subject  of  this  sketch.  In  May,  1830,  he  died  at 
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iho  age  of  fifty-one  years.  Ilis  wife  is  still  living  and  in  her 
80th  year.  In  the  year  of  1«42,  our  subject  went  to  Ml.  Vernon, 
Ohio,  to  learn  brick  making  with  an  uncle  named  Blocher.  Af- 
ter working  with  him  tor  one  year  he  went  to  Maryland,  where 
he  worked  two  years,  then  returned  to  Belmont  county  and  be- 
gan work  at  his  trade  in  connection  with  farming.  On  March 
21,  1851,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Giffen,  ot  York  township. 
Mr.  N.  resides  on  the  farm  that  his  father  located  in  1820.  It 
contains  320  acres,  well  watered,  excellent  timber  and  an  abund- 
ance of  coal. 


■ John  W.  Neff,  son  of  Andrew  Neff,  was  born  in  Belmont 
county  in  1846.  He  received  a common  school  education,  and 
has  followed  farming  and  stock  raising  as  the  business  of  his  life. 
He  owns  230  acres  of  excellent  land  in  a high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  barn  that  Mr.  Neff  has  recently  built  is  one  of  the 
finest  (if  not  the  finest)  in  this  section  of  the  state.  In  it  are 
stock  scales  and  every  convenience  for  stock  that  can  possibly  be 
made.  It  was  built  at  a cost  of  nearly  three  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Neff  has  just  completed  a fine  dwelling-house,  finished  and 
supplied  with  the  most  modern  improvements,  and  he  now  has, 
perhaps,  the  finest  appointed  farm  property  in  the  county.  He 
married  Mary  E.,  daughterot  Samuel  McKelvey,  of  Belmont  conn 
ty,  in  1873., 

John  Stephens,  Sr.  was  a native  of  Germany,  born  on  the 
river  Rhine,  in  the  town  ot  Alshine,  in  the  year  1792.  in  1833 
he  emigrated  to  America,  locating  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
where  he  remained  six  months,  and  then  came  to  Belmont  coun- 
ty, settling  about  one  mile  east  of  St.  Clairsville.  After  a short 
time  he  remove  to  the  old  farm  on  which  he  passed  the  remain- 
der ot  his  days,  situated  a short  distance  east  of  hast  Richland, 
on  the  National  pike.  Mr.  S.  was  a soldier  under  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  was  at  the  famous  battle  of  I\  aterloo.  The 
first  vineyard  in  the  eonnty  was  planted  by  him  in  1844.  This 
vineyard  contained  three  acres,  and  was  situated  on  one  of  the 
highest  points  in  the  county,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
vineyard  hill.  A great  (piantity  ot  wine  has  been  manufactuied 
from  the  products  of  its  vines.  In  1854,  2,300  gallons  were 
made.  Mr.  S.  was  also  a grain  merchant  at  one  time.  On  De- 
cember 10,  1817  ho  married  Miss  Wcndalena  Emmert.  They 
were  the  parents  of  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  living.  The 
old  homestead  is  owned  by  his  two  daughters,  Elizaand  liobenia. 
Our  subject  departed  this' life  in  1855,  and  his  wife  in  the  year 
1876. 


William  H.  McBride,  a son  of  Jonathan  McBride  was  born  in 
St  Clairsville,  May  1 1, 1834.  His  parents  removed  to  Richland 
township  when  lie  was  11  years  old.  His  education  was  obtained 
in  the  common  schools,  and  he  was  reared  a farmer.  At  the 
aim  ot  21  he  began  school  teaching,  and  followed  the  occupation 
for  a number  of  years  in  connection  with  farming  September 
on  1858  ho  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Maltha  J.  Kell), 
and  he  has  resided  in  Richland  township  ever  since.  lor  sev- 
eral years  lie  was  trustee  of  the  township.  At  — .fears  of  age 
ho  was  elected  assessor,  serving  two  terms  and  was  again 
elected  in  the  spring  of  1879.  He  connected  himself  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Clairsville,  when  .5  years  of  age, 
and  has  been  an  elder  in  said  church  for  16  jeais. 

Stephen  L.  Smith,  son  of  William  Smith,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Ohio,  September  16, 1833.  When  one  year  old  his  pa- 
rent came  lo  Bridgeport,  Belmont  county,  where  they  remained 
J five  years,  from  whence  they  went  to  Kirkwood  township, 
some  1 , tv  vcirs  His  father  then  removed  to  Lick- 

rcmain.ng  about  twenty  fears.  11  fa  ^ ^ 

ing:county,  Ohio,  m here  fie  j et  re  Margaret  Fitz- 

Wheeling  township,  en- 
i -miner  Fn  1874  he  removed  to  Hi  ch  land  township, 

X.rtor  mile  »< 

county  infirmary,  on  the  National  pike. 

Qn, on  Lentz  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  February  5 
icS  He  learned  the  trade  of  a stone-cutter,  and  when  z3 
[824.  'Ho  leaincu  America.  Not  long  after  his  ar- 
rears of  age  he  ermg  . y ,,  and  contracted  for  the 

ival  he  went  to  Marshall  cOTntv.Va,  and  «>  ^ ^ pome. 

wilding  of  two  bridges  on  fiiefiA  J Wegt 

liing  over  tyo  fe“rs.  ..  . bridges  on  the  Hempfield  Rail- 

Jexandria,  Fa,  and  bu  Jiore  he  married  Miss 

S county,  Ohio,  on  the  7th  of 


July  1853.  In  1854  be  removed  to  the  stone  house,  four  mifes 
west  of  Bridgeport,  and  kept  hotel  for  one  year.  In  1855  he 
came  to  his  present  location,  five  miles  west  of  St.  Clairsville, 
on  the  National  road,  where  bo  kept  hotel  for  one  jear,  and 
then  began  the  grocery  business  and  farming,  which  lie  still 
follows. 


Thomas  E Heckett,  son  of  John  J.  Ileckett,  was  born  near 
Burr's  Mills,  Belmont  county,  April  12.  1852.  His  early  life 
was  spent  on  the  farm.  After  receiving  a common  school  edu- 
cation he  attended  the  National  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  0., 
and  the  Hopedalc  Normal  School,  in  Harrison  county,  since 
which  time  he  has  followed  teaching  to  some  extent.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  studying  law  with  the  expectation  of  making  that  his 
profession. 


Joseph  Smith,  a son  of  Wijliam  Smith,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  October  19,  18(13  In  the  year  180(5 his  father  came 
to  Belmont  county,  located  in  Wheeling  township,  where  lie  re- 
mained a few  years,  and  then  removed  to  where  Warnock  s sta- 
tion now  is.  There  he  erected  a grist-mill,  which  still  stands, 
and  is  run  by  bis  brothor.  In  1816  he  removed  to  where  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  has  since  been  built.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  lie  died,  and,  eight  days  after,  his  wife  followed  him,  leav- 
ing a family  of  ten  children,  the  eldest  being  16  years  of  age 
and  the  youngest  only  sdVen  months.  They  returned  the  same 
full  to  their  friends  in  Wheeling  township.  Their  names  are  as 
follows:  Sarah,  John,  Joseph,  James,  William,  Robert,  Steel, 
Washington,  Smiley  and  Kebeeca.  Our  subject  is  a blacksmith 
by  trade,  which  he'  followed  for  twelve  years,  when,  finding  it 
did  not  a<>rce  with  his  health,  he  abandoned  it.  Ho  mariied 
Miss  Rebecca  McMillan  September  24,  1827.  He  came  to  his 
present  location  in  the  spring  of  1865.  He  has  been  a subscriber 
of  the  St.  Clairsville  GazPtte  for  fifty  years.  His  son,  John  S., 
served  in  the  Cnion  army,  Company  G.  98th  Regiment  O.  V.I., 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  1874  ho  was  elected  justice  of 
the  peace,  which  office  ho  still  bolds. 


Dr.  William  Piper  was  born  in  Richland  township,  Belmont 
•ounty,  May  ll,  1832.  His  early  life  was  passed  on  the  farm, 
jut  at  the  age  of  majority  he  decided  to  study  medicine,  and  bc- 
mn  the  same  with  Dr.  Walker,  of  St.  Clairsville,  with  whom  he 
iontinuod  three  years.  In  the  years  .1856-7,  he  attended  Star- 
ing Medical  College,  at  Columbus,  O.,  and  immediately  thereat- 
cr  began  practice  at  Jacobsburg,  where  he  remained  nine  years. 
From  thence  he  removed  to  Newark,  O.,  and  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Dr.  Ristcr,  with  whom  he  continued  a year  and  a halt, 
liter  which  he  returned  to  his  native  county,  and  began  Ins 
abors  at  Glencoe,  where  bo  lias  an  extensive  practice.  On  llic 
I4tb  of  October,  1858,  he  became  united  in  marriage  to  Marga- 
•ct  J.  Rankin.  Our  subject's  father  was  a native  of  Northum- 
jcrland  county.  Pa.  When  young  he  emigrated  to  Ohio  and 
liter  being  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  concluded  to  locate  in 
[ielmont  county,  lie  died  in  18(54.  IDs  widow  still  survives 


w *11 
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Edward  Eckhard  is  a native  of  Prussia  and  was  born  May 
1 1834.  He  was  educated  by  private  tutors,  and  when  young 
e began  the  mercantile  business,  which  he  has  pursued  all  Ins 
to.  In  1854  he  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  landed  in 
ufnist.  After  his  arrival  he  remained  a short  tune  in  e 

rleans  and  then  went  to  Logan,  Ohio,  where  he  followed  his 

asiness  for  fifteen  years,  lie  was  then  at  Gahophs  a fe 
onths,  where  he  married  Annie  3.  Dunn,  April  1,  18  x.  1 
• after  his  marriage  lie  came  to  bis  present  location,  at  Olen- 
>e,  Belmont  county.  Mr.  Eckhard  keeps  a general  assoitmcnt 
goods  at  his  store,  and  is  postmaster  ot  the  village. 

Benjamin  Garrett  was  born  on  Short  creek,  Harrison  conn 
Ohio,  January  4,  1814.  When  twenty-two  years  of  age  he 
:gan  the  carpenter  trade  with  Wm.  Shepard,  for 
orked  one  year,  and  then  began  the  trade  of  nnller  tb.nkin^ 
a more  profitable  business.  This  he  continued  t . 

i- cn tv -five  rears.  In  April,  1842,  be  married  Margaret  Og^ 
>e  In  1837,  he  removed  to  W arnock  s Station,  and  rem 
that  vicinity  till  1864,  when  he  removed  to  hl8  P^ntd  thew 
on,  at  Glencoe.  Here  be  ran  a grist  null  °'1C  ^ Y-n  jtju-eh, 
orked  at  the  carpenter  and  wagon  making  ti  d dstiu 

173,  when  lie  became  a watchman  on  the  B.  & U.  K.  a 
ntinues  the  same. 
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Bellaire  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river,  a few  miles  below  Wheeling,  and  is  the  largest  town  in 
Belmont  county.  Its  commercial  advantages  “outside  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  accumulated  capital  in  older  cities,"  are  not  equalled 
by  those  of  any  other  point  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati 
The  Ohio  river,  with  a good  landing  atall  stages  of  water  lead- 
ing north  and  south  and  southwest,  the  Central  Ohio  railroad 
giving  connection  with  all  the  railway  lines  west,  southwest 
and  northwest,  the  Cleveland  & Pittsburgh  railroad  with  its 
double  connections  at  the  lakes,  and  at  Pittsburgh  with  the 
whole  Pennsylvania  system,  reaching  to  the  seaboard,  and 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad,  reaching  to  and  connect- 
ing with  the  capital  of  the  country  and  the  south  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  and  the  two  latter  roads  having  steamship  relations 
with  Europe,  all  serve  to  make  up  the  sum  of  commercial 
avenues  rarely  met  with  in  any  city  so  young  as  Bellaire,  while 
tor  local  commerce  the  Bellaire  <&  Southwestern  railway  now 
building,  will  open  out  a country  of  extensive  and  valuable 
traffic.  The  Bellaire  <fc  St.  Clairsville  (narrow  gunge)  railway, 
now  in  operation,  is  also  a convenience  for  the  place  It  con- 
tains a population  of  about  8,000. 

* 

OLD  ORIGINAL  TOWN. 

What  now,  in  part,  comprises  the  Second  Ward  of  Bellaire  is 
the  site  of  the  old  original  town.  It  was  laid  out  by  Jacob  Davis, 
aeon  of  Jacob  Davis,  Sr.,  who  emigrated  from  Hartford  county 
Maryland  and  settled  here  in  1802.  He  purchased  the  interest 
of  two  of  John  Buchanan  s sons.  Buchanan  bought  from  John 
Doer,  July  . I,  179o.  The  land  upon  which  the  entire  city  is 
built  was  conveyed  by  a government  grant  from  the  land  office 
m btenbenville  to  said  John  Duer,  in  1792.  Buchanan  willed 
this  land  to  bis  three  sons.  John  Rodefer  also  purchased  from 

on  hi  ^mediately  south  of  Indian  Run, 

on  the  JOth  of  March,  1832.  Jacob  Davis  divided  bis  land  be- 
tween his  children.  Reuben  Harris  purchased  James  Davis’ 
raet.  Jacob  Davis  built  a log  house  or  cabin  on  the  ground 
upon  which  the  implement  works  now  stands,  in  1829.  The 

In  ®,7niu  Tfe  few;  and  nc‘gBbors,  as  a consequence,  scarce, 
n order  that  be  would  havc  no  troub)e  in  having  help  in  the 
erection  of  his  log  house  he  had  a general  muster  appointed  here. 

avis  vvas  an  officer  in  the  malitia  of  the  state.  He  of  course 
succeeded  in  securing  a general  muster,  after  which  he  made 
hood  use  of  the  soldiers  to  complete  his  house. 

THE  CHOLERA  FRIGHT  OF  1SS>. 

lmi„h.e  cholera  fright  in  1882  came  even  here.  One  man,  a boat- 
man in  the  employ  of  Captain  Fink,  died  with  the  disease.  The 
captain  g.ves  a graphic  pieture  of  Wheeling  at  that  time.  Coal 
nrts  were  kept  burmng  in  the  streets  constantly  to  fumigate 
Inin  foG°S| . ere'  Bu8,iu'88  was  afm°st  suspended,  and  the  eap- 
,u  • 1 c 0 ge*-  money  from  his  banker  to  pay  his  men  upon 

then  return  from  a trip  to  Now  Orleans. 

number  of  houses  and  business  in  iai2. 

^jP^a'n  John  Fink  says,  there  were  four  houses  near 
cha«H  ndr0nf  whero  Benson’s  ferry  is.  In  this  year  he  pur- 
81  ion  Si  °\  vrhe  trac!t  helow  the  creek,  of  Jacob  Davis  for 
hia  a.  Heatherington’s  present  property,  together  with 
whn  ««  IOn. to  towni  was  secured  by  him  from  Captain  Fink, 
c.oa.miPenedOUt  one  the  first  coal  banks.  The  business  of 
veina  u 6®an. to  attractsome  attention  at  this  point.  The 
„•  11Ch  ar,e8,x  feefc  in  thickness,  and  of  excellent  quality, 
ioi-  (r, , ,SC'n ered  ,0  the  northwest  making  the  advantage  super- 
earrir.0  ? ?in  1 °PP08'te  side  of  the  river.  Coal  was  taken  out, 
Dointa  m 16  ™ver 'and  shipped  down  the  same  to  different 
businpaa1  TVUe’  ^ar*°tta,  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans.  This 
natm-oiit,  a 1le  , vas  l'emtinerative  both  to  dealers  and  miners, 
OffnDlm^ti  a^?rers  to  this  field  of  action.  Mr.  Davis,  rec- 
out  -6  Beam iful  plateau  here  for  a town,  concluded  to  lay 

aoout  six  acres  in  lots  and  sell  them.  So  in  April,  1834,  he 

B.  <fc  J.  Cog, 


lfL;pUt  uS  la?d  int0  lotR  and  namod  the  plaee  Bell  Air  in  honor 

llliam  Fiazior  purchased  lots  Nos.  1 and  2 May  •>()  1834 

tet Tl  eaHey  l0tM  uAdr  Lon*  iot  14 ; Francis  He’ll  n|s 
lots  lS  and  :q1UnamK  M"en  lots  11  and  13;  R.  H.  O’Neal 

chased  Tot  Ifi  ’J  it  J°rb1 l0t29  : Jesso  Bai,eJ-  in  1836  P»>’- 
Du  nlanln  v/0h " j1  U ?uman  lot  36  ; James  Manul  lot  35  ; James 
-Uunlap  lot  17,  and  others-Richard  Hawkins,  C.  S.  Baron 

Christian0*'  6y’  Thomas  M Davis-  Harrison  Porter  and  John 

ne,r  K,*dford'" toorn  on  the 

Behrmint  lip'’1?3’  b£Ht  thc  third  hou8e  on  the  southwest  corner  of 

KKSS£  ’**"*""*  '",ket*nd  “rriri  - «■« 

Rino,";;ls  one  of  the  principal  coal  merchants  in  the 
tai  l}  history  of  the  town.  Ho  was  among  the  first. 

M-ancis  Hollmgshcad  kept  a small  grocery 

thom  ri«'Ud  R,'afiierS  ‘°!S  .faced  tho  river-  They  purchased 
them  in  1834,  intending  to  build  a warehouse  near  the  river,  hut 

tor  icasous  best  known  to  themselves  never  built  it. 

■ H-  ° cal  built  the  O Neal  House,  and  it  stood  across  the 
piesent  site  o Union  street,  near  the  bridge  over  tho  railroad 
It.  vv  as  moved  back  .and  a brick  built  in  front  of  it.  The  property 
m now  owned  by  a Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  O’Neal  also  engaged  in 
flat-boat  building  He  followed  that  business  about  fiv  e years. 

/,  ro*1}  na/ned  Wakefield  was  the  first  carpenter  and  he,  it  is 
said  built  the  first  frame  house  in  the  town.  It  is  now  owned 
l>}  Mrs.  Crosier.  The  second  house  is  the  one  standing  imme- 
diately north  of  John  Archer's  residence.  Joseph  McCulloch 
kept  a shoe  shop  in  the  above  building.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Benjamin  V\  estlate,  who  is  still  living  in  the  place.  He  and 
John  Archer,  so  the  latter  says,  are  the  oldest  residents  now  liv- 
ing in  Bellaire. 

Dong  A Archer  built  the  first  warehouse  on  the  river  bank  on 
Water  street  in  the  fall  of  1837.  This  firm  continued  doing 
business  a number  of  years.  They  were  succeeded  by  Muth. 
Lilith  subsequently  rented  to  Welsh,  who  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile trade  for  a short  time,  when  the  building  took  fire  from 
some  unknown  cause  and  was  burned  to  the  ground  with  entire 
contents. 

Win.  Hunter,  it  is  claimed,  made  the  first  brick  manufactured 
in  this  place.  He  soon  afterward  built  the  house  owned  by 
Bradford,  where  he  started  a small  store  and  also  engaged  in  the 
tavern  business. 

The  Longs  wore  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flat  boats. 
They  drove  a lively  trade  in  that  business.  They  built  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  and  gave  employment  to  a number  of 
mon. 

John  Archer,  Sr.,  was  carrying  on  the  cooper  trade  in  1838. 
His  shop  stood  near  the  river  bank,  opposite  Mrs.  Bute's  resi- 
dence. After  tho  death  of  John  Archer,  Sr.,  in  1847,  John 
Acher,  Jr.,  took  charge  of  the  shop  and  continued  the  business 
until  1852.  when  high  water  in  tho  river  carried  off  the  building 
and  all  his  stock  and  material,  he  incurring  considerable  loss. 

After  the  death  of  Adam  Long  in  about  1847,  J.  C.  Anderson 
purchased  the  lot  owned  by  him.  There  was  a house  on  the 
lot  at  the  time  which  is  still  standing,  and  belongs  to  MeKelvev 
now.  Tho  same  year  Judge  Anderson  purchased  the  Jesse 
Bailey  lot  and  erected  a store  house  on  it  and  engaged  in  the 
dry  goods  business. 

Among  other  early  merchants  were  Gallaspie,  who  sold  to 
Cunningham  and  the  latter  sold  to  Sprohl.  In  about  1847  his 
store  took  fire  and  the  goods  with  the  building  were  destroyed. 
Sprohl  then  started  a store  in  the  building  now  standing  oppo- 
site the  Bellaire  House.  Fulton  carried  on  a store  in  the  house 
now  owned  by  McVey,  on  Union  street.  Josephus  Gorbey 
started  a store  in  the  property  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Johnstcn,  in 
1853,  formerly  the  property  of  O'Neal.  Samuel  Calhoun  kept 
in  the  property  owned  by  John  B.  Haney.  These  were  followed 
by  Morgan,  Cowen  & Co.,  (wholesale  grocers)  Sheets,  &e.,  &c. 

The  first  clothier  was  a Jew  named  Womb.  He  kept  a store 
on  Main  and  Water  streets.  Soon  a like  establishment  was  open- 
ed on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Chestnut. 

John  Rees  was  a blacksmith  and  carried  on  a shop  on  Main, 
between  Water  and  Union. 

J.  M.  Board  was  carrying  on  wagon  making  on  the  corner  of 
York  and  Union. 
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POSTAL  MATTERS. 

Some  little  time  after  the  year  1840  a few  of  the  citizens  of 
the  neighborhood  conceived  the  idea  that  there  was  enough 
mail  matter  received  and  sent  from  here  to  justify  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  office.  Prior  to  this  all  postal  business  was 
transacted  at  Pultney,  a village  not  now  in  existence,  but  then 
just  below  the  site  of  the  city.  The  office  was  established  in 
the  summer  of  1841,  and  John  Archer,  Sr„  appointed 

FIRST  POSTMASTER. 


directors  of  the  Central  Ohio  Road,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Bellaire.  Not  wishing  to  make  too  much  of  a departure  from 
the  original  name,  the  double  ell  was  retained,  and  the  last  addi- 
tion was  changed  from  air,  that  which  we  breathe,  to  the  French 
word  aire.  “level  piece  of  ground,"  which  was  so  interpreted  to 
mean  by  the  gentleman  named,  who  was  a Frenchman  and  a na- 
tive of  the  Isle  of  Guernsey . It  is  claimed  the  proper  ortho- 
graphy is  lid nire. 

ENLARGEMENT. 


He  kept  the  office  in  a building  that  stood  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  lot  now  owned  by  John  Archer,  Jr.,  his  son-in- 
law.  At  that  time  only  a weekly  mail  was  received,  the  carrier 
riding  on  horseback  from  Wheeling  to  Woodstield.  He  was 
from  Virginia  and  named  John  Mitcheltrec.  The  first  office  below 
this  was  Pultney,  then  lfille's  Bottom,  Sunfish,  Ac.  Di  a few 
years,  however,  the  boats  began  to  run  regularly  from  Wheeling 
to  Parkersburg,  and  a mail  was  sent  and  one  received  every  other 
day.  Archer  was  succeeded  as  postmaster  In-  Dr.  Andrews, 
who  kept  the  office  but  a short  time,  and  was  followed  by  John 
Anderson.  Mr.  Anderson  retained  his  position  until  his  election 
to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  1858,  when  A.  W. 
Anderson  was  appointed.  Upon  his  resignation  William  Dunn 
obtained  the  position  through  the  instrumentality  of  William 
Lawrence,  then  (1858)  representative  of  this  district  in  Con- 
gress. Dunn  established  his  office  in  the  lower  town,  and  this 
arrangement  was  so  inconvenient  for  citizens  of  the  upper 
part,  that  they  established  a little  office  of  their  own,  sending 
their  mail  to  Bridgeport,  and  receiving  it  therefrom  by  the  C. 
& P.  baggage  masters.  Dunn  complained  to  the  department, 
and  an  official  of  the  Wheeling  Custom  House  came  over  to  in- 
vestigate matters.  A well  known  physician,  still  living  here, 
took  the  agent  in  hand  and  by  means  of  that  potent  soother, 
whiskey,  sent  him  home  with  his  investigation  unmade.  Dunn 
soon  consented  to  move  the  office  to  a more  accessible  part  of 
the  city,  and  the  difficulty  was  so  removed.  Robert  Harper 
followed  Dunn,  keeping  the  office  until  18lili,  when  the  present 
incumbent,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Birdsong,  was  appointed.  Instead  of 
the  weekly  mail  of  the  early  days  of  our  history  as  a postoftice, 
eight  mails  are  now  received  and  sent  each  day.  The  first  sign 
ever  used  on  the  postoffice  here  is  the  one  used  now.  It  was 
originally  painted  by  Frank  Dellass,  now  the  celebrated  min- 
ister and  traveler. 


.lOSEl'HUS  CORBY’S  LEDGER. 

Tho  following  names  appear  among  others  on  Mr.  Corby's 
ledger.  The  gentlemen  who  dealt  with  him  in  1854-5-0-7-8 
here  mentioned  were  prominent  citizens  of  the  place  and  are 
closely  allied  to  its  prosperity  and  growth  : 

John  Archer  came  about  18.18;  Benj.  Ogle  came  in  about  1840  • 
Rudolph  Archer  came  in  1838  ; Janies  Archor,  in  1838-  John 
iWer-‘n’‘Miii  Anderson  Fulton  and  Thomas  Fulton,  in 
18o2;  Robert  O’Neal  and  Jacob  Rutf'er,  in  1834;  ,1.  B.  Shannc- 

11  !8’53;  Benjamin  Westlake,  in  1838;  Amos  Worley,  in 
1834;  John  VV.  Lain,  in  about  1847;  Dr.  Birdsong,  in  about 

w-n-;  re  U','kl?n,’  ln  about  1852  J Patrick  Curran,  T.  O’Maley, 
William  Clark,  Ihonuis  Riley,  Conrad  Ernst,  Charles  Brock- 
man, all  came  in  about  1854;  Ralph  Crosier  and  John  Crosier, 
came  in  about  18.12 ; William  Davis  was  born  here  in  about  1805  ; 
Jacob  Davis,  in  about  1802  ; John  Muth,  came  in  about  1848  ; Jus! 

Ifcu18,vvrii  ln  1I?2 ; Jumcs  Gill>inl«39;  Daniel  Goodwin,  in 
1844  William  Hume,  m 1854;  Stephen  Hipkins,  in  1850- 

Thornton  A.  Horn,  ,n  1842;  John  Kelly  and  F.  U.  Morgan,  in 
18db  Jacob  Heathen ngton,  William  lleatherington  and  Ralph 

abcm t*  1 84K^°F v "TV"  1832 ; Elia*  L“  titled  in 

about  1841,  Ft  an  Lake,  in  about  1830:  William  Marlim' set- 
tled in  about  1838  ; Arthur  Sherry,  in  about  1«56.  ° 

BEI.LAIK  CHANGED  TO  BELLAIRE. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1852  Col  1 TT  ,,  „ 

Wright  and  John  Welch,  the  founders  of ’ Bellaire  cTty  pur- 
chased what  was  known  as  the  Harris  farm,  for  the  mnmosc  of 
l^juigouta  new  town,  it  was  surveved  off  into  lit  ♦ 
and  alleys  in  1854,  and  or.  the  14th  of  NovLber  of lien !! 

th,  first  „l.  „f  |„u,  Xhf 

hud  named  it  in  honor  of  his  native  town  in  M*irvl‘in  if  R n a* 
but  the  word  had  undergo  lie  a tton-^It^X  **  tZ' 

Bdah  rP  rV1’  T 11  'Vas. *|)ellecl  Bellair-makiug^ne  word, 
olaii  i.s  a trench  word,  siiniifvin*'  “beautiful  -.ir ,J  a i 

more  de*«iptiv»  of  tin  sii„  „„  do.ired  by  tho«.  oet.tlomen  7!d 

“ ”"SS“ll»»  »f  “««»  MM,  »t  tta  th"  “'”3  tbo 


From  this  second  laying  out  of  lots  sprang  tho  flourishing  city 
of  to-day,  by  far  the  most  important  town  in  the  county,  ft 
seemed  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  then  almost  dormant  villageof 
i Bellaire,  which  at  that  time  contained  but  very  few  good  houses. 
Lots  sold  readily  for  awhile,  and  business  houses  and  residences 
began  to  loom  up.  Ere  long  it  became  necessary  to  make  addi- 
■ tions,  and  its  limits  began  to  extend  further  up  and  down  the 
river. 

On  January  30,  1850,  Rodefer  made  his  first  addition  to  Bel- 
laire. On  September  5.  1850,  the  first  Harris  farm  addition  was 
made.  The  other  additions  are  as  follows:  Rodefer's  second 
addition,  July,  1850,  Rodefer's  third  addition,  November  3rd. 
1850  ; Sullivan,  Barnard  and  Cowen's  addition,  October  13, 1866 : 
Butes'  addition,  March  31.  1808:  Fink’s  addition,  September  15. 
1808:  Fink  s second  addition  September  25.  1869,  Sullivan,  Bar- 
nard and  Cowen's  second  addition,  J une  5,  1809 ; also  Mrs.  J.  II. 
Sullivan  s Rose  Hill  addition  ; Cummins’  first  addition,  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1870;  Cummins’ second  addition,  September  10,  1872; 
Cummins  third  addition,  June  28,  1873;  Cummins’  fourth  addi- 
tion, October  3,  1874;  Heatherington’s  first  addition,  July  11 
1871;  Bates  addition,  July  15,  1871;  Barnard,  Cummins  and 
Hammond  s addition,  July  25,  1871 ; Carroll,  Armstrong  A Co's 
addition,  February  21,  1872;  Fink's  third  addition,  June  22, 
j 1672  ; Heatherington’s  second  addition,  June  27,  1872  ; Heather- 
ington’s third  addition,  December  5,  1872;  Barnard’s  first  addi- 
tion, April  3,  1873  : Austin's  addition,  August  22,  1873;  Horn's 
addition,  February  21,  1874;  Austin’s  second  addition,  August 
28.  1874  ; Barnard’s  second  addition,  September  4,  1876;  Cum- 
mins addition.  April  15,  1878 ; Sullivan,  Barnard  and  Cowen's 
addition,  February  27,  1878;  Sheets’  addition,  March  21,1879. 

EARLY  PHYSICIANS. 

Amongst  tho  first  physicians  to  locate  and  practice  medicine 
in  Bellaii  ■e,  was  Drs.  li.  M.  Anderson,  Charles  Baron,  E.  P. 
Birdsong  and  M.  W.  J unkins,  the  lat  ter  of  whom  still  continues 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  came  here  a young  man,  and 
went  into  partnership  with  one  of  Bellaire's  very  prominent 
physicians,  Dr.  F.  P.  Birdsong. 

ITUST  STEAM  ENGINE. 

In  1853,  John  Workman  built  a saw  mill  on  the  south  side  of 
McMahon  s creek,  where  was  placed  the  first  steam  engine  used 
in  the  city.  In  1855,  Joseph  Long  was  taken  into  partnership, 
and  in  1856  James  Nicholl  purchased  the  mill  and  operated  it 
until  February,  1878,  when  it  burned  down,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  incendiarism. 

CHOLERA  EXCITEMENT  OE  IST.i. 

John  A.  Gallagher,  who  came  to  Bellaire  iu  June,  1845,  but 
who  resided  in  tbo  immediate  neighborhood  a number  of  years 
prior  to  this  date,  says,  that  the  excitement  along  tho  river  in 
1849,  on  account  of  the  cholera,  was  intense,  and  the  fatality 
very  great.  He  suffered  with  an  attack,  and  for  several  weeks 
was  unable  to  get  about.  Out  of  sixty-three  cases  in  this 
locality  there  were  seventeen  deaths,  among  whom  he  recol- 
lected the  following  names:  Thomas  Shane  took  the  disease 

first;  he  took  sick  at  noon  and  died  before  night.  Richard  Sut- 
ton, Mrs.  George  Sutton,  Mrs,  John  Keiser,  William  Ray,  Mrs. 
Jacob  Ruler,  and  two  boys  named  respectively  G.  W.  Baily  and 
James  Horn,  aged  about  twelve  years,  died  with  this  disease. 
The  ravages  of  this  epidemic  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks 
before  abating. 

I Di  1854  there  were  two  fatal  cases  in  Bellaire — Mrs.  Harvey 
i Porterfield  and  her  daughter  died  with  it. 

INCORPORATED. 

On  the  13tU  of  May,  1857,  a petition  bearing  a goodly  num- 
ber of  names  on  it,  was  submitted  to  the  honorable  board  of 
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county  commissioners,  praying  that  the  village  of  Bellaire  be 
incorporated.  The  principal  reasons  given  in  said  petition  for 
•'rounds  of  incorporation,  was  the  great  amount  of  disorderly 
conduct  by  persons  on  the  streets,  both  day  and  night,  caused 
by  excessive  drink.  But,  it  seems,  this  petition  had  been  sent 
up  to  the  commissioners,  who  ordered  that  the  town  be  incor- 
porated. without  the  knowledge  of  a majority  of  the  citizens, 
who  set  about  instanter  and  succeeded  in  having  the  whole 
affair  annulled,  July  25, 1857,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those 
who  loved  their  beverages.  But  a few  years  elapsed  until 
auotker  petition  was  presented,  signed  by  a majority  of  the  cit- 
izens, who  by  this  time  became  more  interested  in  quelling  dis- 
turbances and  placing  some  restriction  on  the  dealing  out  of 
strong  drink.  So,  accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1860,  the 
village  was  permanently  incorporated.  In  1870  the  incorporate 
limits  were  extended  ; and  they  were  again  enlarged  on  the  23d 
of  December,  1873. 

John  Kelley  was  elected  the  first  mayor.  His  opponent  at 
the  election  was  Dr.  Holloway,  who  was  supported  by  the 
whisky  element.  This  element  was  the  stronger,  and  their  can- 
didate, under  ordinary  circumstances,  must  have  been  elected. 
.But  some  of  the  citizens  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  by  a piece 
of  strategy  elected  Mr.  Kelly.  Red  paper  was  secured  and  the 
tickets  printed  upon  it,  the  Holloway  tickets  being  upon  white. 
Men  who  secretly  favored  the  whisky  ticket  would  approach 
the  polls,  look  at  the  tickets,  put  on  a long  face  and  vote  for 
Mr.  Kelly.  Holloway  had  but  twelve  votes,  and  half  of  these 
were  red  tickets  scratched.  Kelley’s  surety  was  for  81,500,  and 
the  names  of  John  S.  Anderson  and  E.  G.  Morgan  appear  on 
his  bond. 

The  change  from  the  village  to  the  city  charter  was  made  in 
1873.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers  from  the  beginning 
of  the  incorporation  up  to  the  present  time  : 

MAYORS. 

From  1860  to  1861 — John  Kelly. 

From  1861  to  1863 — A.  VV.  Anderson. 

From  1863  to  1868 — E.  B.  Winans. 

From  1868  to  1870 — A.  O.  Melot. 

From  1870  to  1874 — George  Criswell. 

From  1874  to  1878 — Joel  Strahl. 

From  1878  to  1880 — Levi  Cassell. 

RECORDERS. 

From  1860  to  1861—  N.  B.  Walker. 

From  1861  to  1862 — John  S.  Crattv. 

From  1862  to  1863— J.  S.  Taylor. 

From  1863  to  1868-G.  W.  Wilson. 

From  1868  to  1869— C.  C.  Kelly. 

From  1869  to  1870— J).  W.  Shields. 

From  1870  to  1871— M.  1).  King. 

From  1871  to  1872— J.  E.  Dobier. 

From  1872  to  1875— Wm.  N.  Bolen. 

From  1875  to  1876— E.  B.  Winans. 

Irom  1876  to  1880 — James  M.  Bees. 

TREASURERS. 

From  1860  to  1862— David  Rankin. 

• r rom  18b2  to  18(J3 — E.  Cr.  Morgan. 

From  1863  to  1866-—  John  Kelly. 

From  1866  to  1868— John  Zilch. 

From  1868  to  1869— Joseph  Mitchell. 

From  1869  to  1872—11.  Bute. 

from  1872  to  1874— M.  W.  Junkins. 

from  1874  to  1876 — James  McGregor. 

from  1876  to  1880 — E,  F.  Satterfield. 


STREET  COMMISSIONER. 

From  1862  to  1864 Braggitt. 

From  1864  to  1867 — James  Brazill. 

From  1867  fo  1870—  Cochran. 

From  1870  to  1871 — J).  Manchester. 

From  1871  to  1874— J.  S.  Crafty. 

From  1874  to  1878 — John  B.  Shannefelt. 

From  1878  to  1880 — A.  J.  McClellan. 

POLICE  FORCE. 

Orlander  Archer,  chief  of  police. 

W.  C.  McElhany,  First  ward. 

Shannon  Archer.  Second  ward. 

John  McCormick,  Third  ward. 

Michael  Kern,  Fourth  ward. 

P.  O.  Criswell,  Fifth  ward. 

COUNCILMEN. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Oouncilmen  of  the  city  elected 
each  year: 

For  I860.— John  Archer.  A.  W.  Anderson,  John  K.  Robinson, 
John  Criswell,  J.  A.  Gallagher. 

For  1861. — John  Kelly,  John  Archer.  John  K.  Robinson, 
James  Milligan,  Jas.  Benson. 

For  1862. — J.  S.  Anderson,  John  Archer,  James  Benson,  Jas. 
Milligan,  John  Kelly. 

For  1863. — Martin  Schick,  James  M.  Davis,  George  Cunning- 
ham, E.  G.  Morgan. 

For  1864. — A.  VV.  Anderson,  T.  II.  Morris,  P.  Clark,  Levi 
Price,  G.  W.  Wilson.  I.  R.  Cline. 

For  1865. — A.  W.  Anderson,  George  Criswell,  Frederick  Rod- 
ewig,  Wm.  Hume,  Cline  and  Wilson. 

For  1866. — E.  G.  Morgan,  Robert  Darrah,  Harrison  Bute, 
August  Bricl,  John  Kell}-. 

For  1867. — C.  S.  S.  Baron,  Patrick  Clark,  John  Kelly,  A.  W. 
Anderson,  W.  H.  Houser. 

For  1868. — E.  B.  Winans,  Patrick  Clark,  C.  S.  S.  Baron,  Chris- 
tian Bippus,  C.  C.  Kelly.  A.  W.  Anderson. 

For  1869. — Wm.  Sharp,  J.  T.  Mercer,  John  Kelly,  Anthony 
Sheets,  Janies  Hackctt.  I).  W.  Shields. 

For  1870. — John  Biglow,  George  W.  Hoge,  John  Archer,  Wil- 
liam Y.  Johnson,  Isaac  Booth.  G.  D.  Callen. 

For  1871. — John  Archer,  John  Riglow,  John  Kelly,  George 
Kern,  G.  W.  Hoge,  E.  G.  Morgan. 

For  1872.— John  Biglow,  Richard  Crosier,  C.  L.  Poorman,  E. 
G.  Morgan,  John  Kelly,  (ieorge  Kern. 

For  1873.— John  Fink,  D.  J.  Smith,  G.  W.  Hoge,  John  Big- 
low, O.  L.  Poorman,  R.  Crosier. 

For  1874.— John  Fink,  John  B.  Harney,  Frederick  Rodewig, 
D.  D.  Sharp,  E.  G.  Morgan,  G.  R.  Lcasure. 

For  1875. — George  Criswell,  John  B.  Hainey,  Frederick  Rode- 
wig, D.  D.  Sharp,  E,  G.  Morgan,  G,  R,  Leasure. 

For  1876.— Charles  Henry,  V.  T.  Morgan,  A.  Dunlap,  A.  W. 
Shephard,  J.  W.  Sanders,  M.  Y.  Miller,"  R.  W.  Nelson,  Julius 
Armstrong,  Charles  Satterfield,  A.  Clohan. 

For  1877. — M.  V.  Miller,  R.  Farley,  Jas.  McGregor,  A.  lloeder, 
II.  Landkrohn,  John  Gallagher,  A.  W.  Shepherd,  Wm.  Douglass, 
R.  W.  Nelson,  Jonathan  Hoffman. 

For  1878— Richard  Farley.  W.  M.  Reed,  A.  Roeder, Christian 
Bippus.  H.  Landkrohn,  J.  Gallagher,  Robt.  Brown,  John  Os- 
wald, W.  L.  Camp,  W.  Douglass. 

For  1879. — VV.  M.  Rees,  S.  S.  McGowen,  A.  Roeder,  C.  Bippus, 
John  Oswald,  Frederick  Ebcrly,  John  Gallagbor,  Robt.  Brown 
W.  L.  Camp,  A.  R.  McClure. 
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1860  to  1861- 

1861  to  1862- 

1862  to  1863- 

1863  to  1864- 

1864  to  1865- 

1865  to  1866- 

1866  to  1868— 

1868  to  1869- 

1869  to  1872- 
1872  to  1874- 
1874  to  1876- 
1876  to  1878- 
1878  to  1880- 

I~*!— R.  & J.  Coe 


MARSHALS. 

-George  Criswoll. 
-John  Garrott. 

-M.  Linskey. 
-William  Humes. 
-George  Criswell. 
-A.  VV.  Shepherd. 
-J.  B.  Shannafelt. 
-William  Wright. 
-John  McCormick. 
-Edwin  Owen. 

-N.  11.  Rowles. 

-W.  M.  Drugan. 
-O.  G.  Archer. 


STREET  DIRECTORY. 

Streets  running  north  and  south.  The  names  following  the 
dash  arc  the  old  names. 

Belmont  street— formerly  Belmont,  Chestnut,  Bridge  and 
Pike.  J 

Cemetery  avenue. 

Chestnut  alley — formerly  Berlin  and  Fountain. 

Clinton  street  —formerly  Howard. 

Erie  street — formerly  Burnside. 

Fairview  street. 

Franklin  street — formerly  Thomas,  Franklin,  Harrison, 
Adams  and  Highland. 

Guernsey  street — formerly  county  road, Carroll  and  High. 
Hamilton  street — formerly  Grant. 
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Harrison  street— formerly  German.  Frankfort.  Jefferson.  Race 

and  Adams.  . . 

Holmes  street— formerly  Water  and  John  in  fink  s addition. 
Jefferson  street — formerly  Barnard  and  Center. 

Monroe  street — formerly  Sherman  and  Monroe. 

JS'oble  street — formerly  Chestnut  and  Noble. 

Seneca  street— formerly  the  county  road  up  Roedefer's  Hill. 
Spruce  street. 

Starke  street. 

Trumbull  street— formerly  McPherson.  Liberty.  Irumbull, 
Carroll,  Preble  and  Wood. 

Union  street — formerly  Water,  Union  and  Grant. 

Washington  street — formerly  Sheridan  and  the  old  count}* 
road. 

Water  street — formerly  Water,  Walnut  and  that  part  of  Cres- 
cent, north  of  First. 

Wood  street — formerly  Wood  and  Elm. 

The  following  are  tbe  streets  running  east  and  west  with  their 
former  names  succeeding  the  dash  : 

Boundary  street. 

Central  avenue— formerly  Central  avenue  and  county  road. 
Crescent  street. 

Fairmont  street. 

Pine  street. 

Quarry  street. 

Vine  street — formerly  Pear  and  Vine. 

Seventeenth  street — formerly  Wilson. 

Eighteenth  street — formerly  Fink  and  Gravel. 

Nineteenth  street — formerly  Webster  in  Jleatherington's  ad- 
dition, extended  to  High. 

Twentieth  street — formerly  Webster  and  South  alloy. 
Twenty-first  street — formerly  Ohio. 

Twenty-second  street — formerly  High  and  Adams. 
Twenty-third  street — formerly  Main  to  West  alley  in  South 
Bel  I ai re. 

Twenty-fourth  street — formerly  South. 

Twenty-fifth  street— formerly  York. 

Twenty-sixth  street — formerly  Main  in  old  Bellaire. 
Twentli-sevonth  street — formerly  Pultney. 

Twenty-eighth  street — formerly  Howard,  first  Harris  farm 
addition. 

Twenty-ninth  street — formerly  south  Crescent. 

Thirtieth  street. 

Thirty-first  street — formerly  First. 

Thirty-second  street — formerly  Second  and  Coal. 

Thirty-second  and  one-half  street — formerly  Summit. 
Thirty-third  street — formerly  Third  and  Short. 

Thirty-fourth  and  one-half  street — formerly  Ravine. 
Thirty-fifth  street — formerly  Fifth  and  Linen. 

Thirty-sixth  street— formerly  Sixth. 

Thirty-seventh  street — formerly  Seventh. 

Thirty-eighth  streot— formerly  Prospect. 

Fortieth  street— formerly  County  Road  up  Indian  Run. 
Forty-second  street — formerly  Iron. 

Forty-third  street— formerly  Elizabeth. 

Forty-fourth  street — formerly  Courtland. 

Forty-fifth  street — formerly  Cummins. 

Forty-sixth  street — formerly  Bute. 

Forty-seventh  street— formerly  Columbia. 

Forty-eighth  street. 


A MEMORABLE  BLOW. 

In  1858  a most  terrific  wind  storm  visited  the  village.  Roofs 
were  blown  off,  chimneys  demolished,  and  one  house  the  one 
now  occupied  by  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  who  was  then  building  it 
was  blown  down.  Central  Block  was  then  being  built  In’ 
front  of  the  building  a lot  of  large  shutters  were  leaned  against 
a post  These  the  wind  played  hovoe  with,  and  Colonel  Sulli- 
van, who  was  watching  from  the  door,  ran  out  to  save  them 
I he  combined  weight  of  the  shutters  and  the  colonel  was  not 
enough  resistance  for  the  wind,  and  both  were  lifted  from  the 
ground.  John  Baggs,  the  plasterer  of  the  building,  ran  out 
and,  catching  hold  of  the  colonel’s  coattails,  exclaimed-  “Hold 
on  colonel!  you  don't  go  up  till  you  settle!”  Other  laugh- 
able authentic  incidents  are  related  that  occurred  during  this 

fll.nrm  ° 


STEHHEN  A.  DOUGLAS’  FIRST  WAR  SPEECH. 

This  eminent  American  statesman,  in  his  lifetime,  and  whose 
ability  and  eloquence  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  made  his  first 


war  speech  to  the  people  of  Bellaire.  On  his  way  from  Wash- 
ington city  to  his  home,  after  nine  or  ten  of  the  southern  states 
bad  seceded  from  the  Union  and  the  inauguration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  been  witnessed  by  him,  he  stopped  at  Bellaire,  and 
from  the  veranda  of  the  Belmont  House,  ho  made  an  eloquent- 
ly touching  and  patriotic  speech  to  a large,  excited  and  enthusi- 
astic, crowd,  who  had  assembled  to  hear  him.  Notice  of  a 
speech  had  been  given  only  a few  hours  before.  In  that  ad- 
dress be  sustained  Mr.  Lincoln's  call  for  75,000  troops  to  defend 
the  Federal  capital  and  encouraged  both  parties  to  stand  united 
in  the  defense  of  their  country's  peril  in  the  dark  hour  of 
threatening  dissolution.  This  event  took  place  a very  short 
time  before  hisdeath.  having  delivered  his  last  speech  in  Chicago, 
his  homo,  where  he  died  after  a short  illness  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1861,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age.  The  last  intelligible  words 
uttered  by  him  were  a message  to  his  sons,  Robert  and  Stephen, 
then  at  college,  “to  obey  the  laws  and  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States."  However  widely  many  differed  with  him 
on  some  questions,  all  acknowledged  his  very  great  ability, 
while  very  few.  it  any,  seriously  questioned  either  his  integrity 
or  patriotism. 

SINKING  OK  THE  STEAMBOAT  “STAR." 

The  sinking  of  the  steamboat  “ Star,"  at  the  river  bridge,  is 
well  remembered  by  many  of  the  citizens  ofBellaire.  It  was  in 
the  winter  of  1869,  that  the  disastrous  accident  occurred  to  this 
vessel.  The  Star  was  on  her  downward  trip  with  a tow  of  eleven 
barges  of  coal,  and  as  it  approached  the  tiers  of  massive  stone 
work,  which  were  then  in  course  of  building,  and  just  peering 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  it  struck  one  of  the  piers.  At  this 
instance  the  boat  swung  round,  capsized  and  sunk,  with  a heavy 
loss  on  the  part  of  its  captain,  who  had  a few  days  prior  to  this 
purchased  it  and  was  making  his  first  trip.  It  is  said  that  pilot 
Curly  Alabach  was  at  her  wheel  standing  firm  at  his  post  until 
his  boat  was  a complete  wreck,  and  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 
The  female  cook  in  her  attempt  to  recover  the  pier  as  tbe  vessel 
was  slowly  going  down  was  caught  by  it  and  injured  so  badly 
that  she  never  recovered.  She  was  taken  to  the  hotel  where 
she  died  a few  days  afterward.  The  engine,  smoke  stacks, 
and  in  fact  all  the  heavy  material  was  taken  up  opposite  the 
National  Glass  Works. 

BELLA  IRE’S  MOST  AUGMENTATIVE  YEARS. 

Bellairc  s most  rapid  improvement  seemed  to  take  place  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  and  for  several  years  subsequent.  The  Central 
Ohio  road,  which  terminated  here,  was  completed  in  1854.  ami 
in  1856  the  river  division  of  the  C.  &.  P.  railroad  was  finished  to 
this  point,  its  terminus.  This  gave  the  town,  which  was  then  very 
small,  communications  from  the  west,  north  and  east,  and  proved 
an  incentive  to  trade  and  a center  for  business.  Lots  being  offer- 
ed for  sale  at  prices  to  suit  the  times,  and  the  times  were  most 
prosperous,  bidding  fair  to  so  remain.  These  facts  and  the  at- 
tractive and  beautiful  location,  gave  rise  to  quite  an  influx  ct 
people,  who  came  with  a purpose  of  making  this  their  future 
home.  In  a few  years  Bellaire  began  to  assume  the  proportions 
of  a city.  Soon  the  manufacturing  establishments  were  built 
and  these  drew  the  laborer.  Capital  and  labor  went  hand  in 
hand.  Money  was  plenty,  work  easily  gotten  and  labor  well 
remunerated.  Here  the  working  class  found  themselves  early 
able  to  buy  lots  and  build  homes.  From  1860  to  1873,  the  vil- 
lage grow  from  a few  buildings  to  its  almost  present  proportion 
and  population  of  about  8,000.  But  the  panic  of  1873  crippled 
industries  to  such  an  extent  that  the  energies  and  business  of 
the  city  were  para  listed  and  progress  impeded  ; although  no 
failures  occurred  among  the  citizens,  as  was  the  result  in  other 
cities,  until  a few  years  later.  But  when  it  came  it  was  felt  more 
keenly  than  perhaps  it  would  have  been  had  it  come  when  every- 
body was  expecting  it.  Since  the  memorable  panic  there  has 
been  some  little  improvement.  It  has  been  steadier  and  per- 
haps more  permanent. 

BANKING. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Bellaire  was  organized  January, 
1871.  It  was  originally  a stock  concern,  and  was  styled  the 
City  Bank. 

This  bank  does  only  a legitimate  banking  business — receiv- 
ing money  on  deposit,  discounting  first-class  mercantile  paper, 
making  short-timed  loans  upon  good  personal  and  collateral 
security,  collecting  with  prompt  remittance  of  proceeds,  and 
dealing  in  foreign  and  domestic  exchange. 
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Accounts  of  merchants  and  others  solicited. 

Director? — James  Kelsey.  John  T.  Mercer,  William  Harvey, 
Jacob  Maser,  A.  O.  Mellolt,  Herman  Roomer.  A.  P.  Tallmnn. 
President — John  T.  Mercer. 

Cashier — A.  P.  Tallman. 

The  banking  house  ot  Hoge  & Co  wen  was  established  in  1 ROT. 
and  changed  to  Hoge,  Sheets  & Co.  in  1870.  Cowen,  Sheets  A 
Co.  became  the  firm  name  in  1876.  In  the  winter  of  1878  this 
bank  tailed,  and  the  building  was  sold  to  Jacob  Troll  of  St. 
Clnivsville. 

BELLAIRE  MARKET. 

The  following  shows  the  retail  market  price  for  the  summer 
of  1879 : 

Aitlf.s — 20c  ft  peck. 

Bacon — New,  breakfast,  7 ; clear  sides,  6 ; sugar  cured  hams, 
9(« 94;  shoulders,  5(5  G. 

Beef — Best  cuts,  124:  common,  8;  Mutton,  10. 

Butter — 12c. 

Cheese — Ohio  Goshen,  10  ; New  York  Goshen,  124  ; Sweit- 
zer,  15. 

Crackers— Water,  5c;  Soda,  6e:  Oyster,  5e. 

Egos — 12  c. 

Fruit — Dried  Apples,  4c;  peaches,  5e  ; raisins,  9(5 10c; 
prunes,  8c. 

Groceries — Sugar,  New  Orleans,  7c;  crushed,  12c;  A sugar. 
9c;  granulated,  life ; molasses,  N.  O.,  50c;  drips,  50c  : coffee, 
Rio,  124(5  15c;  roasted,  20c;  Java,  25(5  30c. 

IIat — Baled,  60c  hundred ; by  load,  S7.50  ^0,  ton. 

IIonet — 15(5  20c. 

Oil — Lard  oil,  60(«  80e;  miner's,  80c;  linseed,  7 0(5  75c ; Car- 
bon, 15c. 

Nails -10  to  60d,  82.40. 

Potatoes  (New) — 20c  ft  peck. 

Rice — Carolina,  8c. 

Salt — Ohio  River.  81.50  bbl. 

Lard — 8c. 

Tallow — 9c. 

Teas — Best  \.  H.  k G.  P.  30(5  50c;  black  teas,  30(5  50c. 

Vinegar — Cider,  25c;  wine,  80c. 

Window  Glass— 9x10,  82.00  ; 10x12,82.40;  16x18,82.60. 

MARKET  HOUSE. 


If.  G.  Gordon,  with  the  exception  of  the  gas-holder  rnndo  by 
Dirbv  A Fowler.  Philadelphia  Citv.  E.  G.  Morgan,  president : 
Henry  D.  Meek,  secretary  and  superintendent  — the  latter  serv- 
ing until  November,  1878,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Cyrus  If. 

[ Strahl.  Capacity  for  manufacturing  is  40,000  feet  every  twenty - 

I four  hours.  They  have  eight  miles  of  street  mains.  During  the 
summer  of  1879  they  introduced  the  retort  gas  stove.  The 
first  gas  was  burned  in  December.  1873. 

the  bellaire  street  railroad. 

The  Bellaire  Street  Railway  Company  organized  with  a capi- 
tal stock  of  850,000.  It  is  a stock  company  of  one  thousand  dol- 
larsbares.  John  Fink.  Jacob  Heatlierington,  John  M.  Criswell. 
Anthony  Sheets,  A.  41.  Anderson,  Isaac  Booth,  T.  A.  Cummins, 

P.  G.  Schramm  and  G.  W.  Hoge.  were  the  incorporators,  June 
1st.  1874.  The  first  election  for  directors  was  held  Saturday. 
May  8.  1875,  in  the  school  room  on  Gravel  Hill,  and  resulted  as 
follows:  D.  J.  Smith,  T.  B.  Litton.  Patrick  Curran,  G.  W.  Hoge. 

K.  G.  Morgan.  Fred.  Rodewig  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Ivurz.  On  the  loth 
of  May  following,  a meeting  of  the  directors  took  place  in  Hoge. 
Sheets  A Co's  bank,  tor  the  purpose  of  further  organization.  At 
this  meeting  G.  W.  Hoge  was  chosen  president,  Wells  W.  Ben- 
son secretary,  and  K.  G.  .Morgan,  treasurer.  The  track  runs  from 
Thirty-first  street  to  Benson  s Ferry,  a distance  of  two  miles  and 
66  feet.  The  first  car  run  over  the  track  October  16, 1875.  The 
cost  of  building  the  road  was  821.709.  They  run  four  ears  and 
use  thirteen  horses.  The  enterprise  is  a promising  one,  and  is 
convenient  to  the  citizens  of  Bellaire.  The  present  officers  and 
directors  arc  as  follows: 

President — Wm.  K.  Elson. 

Secretary  of  the  Boon! — James  Fitton. 

Secretary  of  the  Company — E.  G.  Morgan. 

Manmjer  anil  Treasurer — Christian  Bippus. 

Directors — E.  G.  Morgan.  Thos.  Wilson.  William  K.  Elson, 
Christian  Bippus,  James  Fitton,  A.  McClain,  Thos.  A.  Cum- 
mins. 


MANUFACTURING  INTERESTS. 


fhe  city  market  house  was  erected  in  1875,  in  compliance  to 
the  ordinance  establishing  a city  market.  It  was  built  by 
Richard  Croxier,  who  is  still  the  proprietor.  It  is  located  on 
corner  ot  Twenty-fifth  and  South  Belmont  streets.  It  was 
used  tor  a short  time  and  then  abandoned.  It  is  now  standing 
idle. 


CITY  HALL— WARDS. 

The  present  city  hall,  police  court  and  jail,  was  built  in  1868. 
S' Y ~ 0,'^’nanco  establishing  the  city  market  was  passed  July 
18(5.  On  January  14,  1873,  the  new  city  was  divided  into 
three  wards,  and  in  1875  was  made  into  five. 


water  works. 

The  water  works  were  voted  for  by  the  citizens  in  1872,  am 

'ent  into  operation  early  in  1873.  The  capital,  8199.990,  Tin 
wmmiUce  consisted  of  E.  G.  Morgan,  A.  W.  Anderson,  C.  C 
W°  v '*eoJf>e  Kern,  H.  M.  Ingler,  H.  Bute  ; civil  engineer,  J 
nioi  [)S  ’ ^*nans  was  secretary.  The  work  was  com 

N0  as  ,t0  s,Il>P|y  the  city  with  water  in  March,  1873.  Tin 
in  It,,011-  " j^c  en parity  is  some  3,099,000  gallons,  is  situate* 
Th«  m!,'1  H a<hbtion,  ttio  water  supply  being  the  Ohio  river 
and  \v  aAc  °*  wo°d»  and  made  by  Northwestern  Ga 

scssmen  e1,  I.,pe.Co,npa,ly’  Hay  c'ty,  Michigan.  The  first  as 
an  o|e‘  L°°(k  P aC0'  for  "!ltcr  tax’  Ju,y.  *873.  In  April,  1874 
and  Hu,  ( ii  . trustees  to  take  charge  of  the  works  was  hole 
D.  RliruV llowinK  gentlemen  wore  chosen:  II.  M.  Ingler,  VV 

tarv  _ ono  a'>d  J.  W.  4 ost.  H.  G.  Wilson  was  elected  score 
M.  Inplei-°n^ieiiv,,t,-iri,1Stees.  !ire  Edward  Jones,  president,  IJ 
B (j  Ai-ji  11  av*^  Rankin.  Secretary  and  superintended 
offi0er  ' who  has  served  since  1874,  and  makes  an  efficier 


BELLAIRE  GAS  LIGHT  AND  COKE  COMPANY. 

fph* 

1873  ''Vm?Pany  <tt\?anized  with  seventy  stockholders,  in  3 
•South  Belmnniarta  *^5,000;  bui't  on  Twenty-ninth, 
stieet,  50x140.  These  works  were  erect© 
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BELLA  I UK  NAIL  WORKS. 

The  first  important  manufacturing  establishment  of  this  city 
is  the  Bellaire  Nail  Works.  This  large  and  enterprising  estab- 
lishment is  located  east  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  railroad, 
and  is  the  largest  manufacturing  institution  in  the  county.  It 
was  incorporated  on  the  14th  ot  November,  1866.  The  follow- 
ing named  gentlemen  composed  its  charter : Thomas  Harris,  Jr., 
A.  L.  Wilherald,  James  B.  Gorrell,  J.  P,  Harden,  G.  R.  Leisure. 
Harman  Hartenstein  and  H.  L.  Beck.  The  first  President  was 
D.  R.  Cowen.  Secretary,  B.  J.  Smith.  The  original  capital 
was  8155,009.  It  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Bellaire 
Works.  On  the  12th  of  March  it  was  changed  to  the  Bellaire 
Nail  Works.  In  1872.  the  capital  was  increased  to  8375,000  by 
the  addition  of  new  stockholders,  and  then  they  erected  the  blast 
furnace  in  connection  with  the  nail  mill.  Started  with  fifty  nail 
machines,  and  run  until  1874,  when  an  addition  of  tortv  nail 
machines  were  made.  The  capacity  is  200,000  kegs  of  nails  per 
annum,  and  15,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  Sales  amount  annually  to 
8300,000.  'fids  establishment  gives  employment  to  four  hun- 
dred hands,  and  their  monthly  pay  roll  averages  825,000.  Pres- 
ent. Board  of  Directors; 

President,  J.  R.  McCortney:  H.  L.  Beck,  11.  ITartenslcin  A 
W eidebuseh,  R.  T.  Devries,  Ed.  Jones,  Jr„  E.  Oglebay. 

Secretary — A.  D.  Hilborn.  . 

Salesman — J ames  Wilson. 


BELLAIRE  GOBLET  WORKS. 

Among  the  leading  manufacturing  establishments  ot  the  city 
of  Bellaire  is  found  the  Bellaire  Goblet  Company,  which  is  a 
joint  stock  company  organized  in  the  fall  of  1876.  by  Messrs.  E. 
(!.  Morgan,  C.  H.  Over,  Henry  Carr,  John  Robinson,  M.  L. 
Blackburn  and  W.  A.  Gorby.  Amount  of  capital,  840,000.  This 
company  manufactures  nothing  but  gobletH,  and  their  capacity 
for  making  is  about  six  hundred  dozen  per  day.  One  furnace  is 
used.  These  works  give  employment  to  about  one  hundred 
hands.  The  officers  are:  President,  E.  G.  Morgan;  A.  \V 
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u Z5 1 SecPetar-v  and  Treasurer ; C.  H.  Over,  Manager.  Works 
located  on  south  side  Thirty-sixth,  between  Monroe  and  Noble 
streets.  1 he  company  leased  the  old  Ohio  Lamp  Chimney  Man- 
ufactory on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  in  March,  1879,  and  now 
controls  and  runs  that  establishment  in  the  interest  of  the  Bel- 
laire  Goblet  Company,  manufacturing  a different  style  and 
quality  of  work.  The  capacity  of  this  factory  is  (one  furnace) 
about  six  hundred  dozen  per  day.  Some  titty  hands  are  em- 
ployed here.  The  week!}’  pay  roll  of  this  company  is  about  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars. 


BARON  MANEFACTCRING  COMPANY'S  WORKS. 

Among  the  most  prosperous  manufacturing  institutions  of 
Bellaire  is  the  Baron  Manufacturing  Company,  which  was  incor- 
porated October  15,  1871.  The  names  of  the  incorporators  are 
as  follows:  C.  S.  S.  Barou  (in  honor  of  whom  the  works  were 
named),  John  T.  Mercer.  A.  P.  Tallman,  A.  I..  Baron,  A.  W. 
Anderson,  A.  0,  Mellott,  M.  W.Junkins.  This  is  a joint  stock 
company,  w-ith  an  original  capital  of  830,000.  ft  was  increased 
by  the  earnings  of  the  company  from  time  to  time  to  800.000. 
The  object  of  this  company  when  first  started  was  to  manufac- 
ture an  improved  railroad  lantern,  but  they  extended  andenlarged 
their  capacity  by  adding  machinery  until  now  they  manufacture 
a full  line  of  pressed  tinware.  They  employ  on  an  average 
about  one  hundred  hands.  Annual  products,  8150,000.  Month- 
ly expenditure  for  bauds  over  82,500.  Present  officers — John  T. 
Mercer,  President ; C.  H.  Tallman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
C.  S.  S.  Baron,  Superintendent. 


sary  to  carry  it  on.  The  reputation  of  the  machinery  manufac- 
tured at  this  establishment  grew  rapidly  in  favor,  and  the  busi- 
ness increased.  Sales,  however,  had  to  be  made  largely  on 
credit,  and  the  company  increased  its  loans  until  its  indebted- 
ness amounted  to  about  890,000.  in  the  mean  time  the  con- 
tinued depression  in  the  general  business  of  the  country,  and  re- 
peated failures  entailing  loss  upon  money  lenders,  made  them 
anxious  to  curtail  loans,  and  when  the  bondsof  the  company  for 
830,000  matured  on  the  1st  of  September,  1878,  they  were  eom- 
i polled  to  succumb,  and  the  proprietors  transferred  all  their 
i effects  to  assignees  for  tho  benefit  of  their  creditors.  The  six 
! persons  named  above  suffered  more  than  all  others  and  have 
complained  less  than  those  who  lost  less. 

I 

BELLAIRE  WINDOW  GLASS  WORKS. 

This  extensive  establishment  is  situated  on  the  corner  of 
Nineteenth  and  Union  . The  organization  of  this  company  was 
effected  in  1872  under  state  charter.  The  enterprise  was  founded 
by  S.  M.  Sheets  and  J.  W.  Sanders.  Amount  of  original  capital 
stock  was  860,000.  They  employ  about  60  men.  Nothing  but 
window  glass  is  manufactured  here.  Four  thousand  boxes  are 
made  per  month.  Annual  product  8150,000.  Monthly  pay  roll 
84,000.  Present  officers  : 

S.  W.  Sheets,  President. 

J.  W.  Sanders,  Secretary. 

James  Heburn,  Manager. 

STAR  GLASS  WORKS. 


B.  A O.  U.  R.  REPAIR  SHOPS. 

Among  other  interests  of  Bellaire  city  is  the  repair  shops  of 
B.  & O.  R.  R.  Co.  These  shops  are  used  principally  for  repair- 
ing the  machinery  running  on  the  Central  Ohio  division  of  the 
B.  & 0.  railroad.  These  shops,  including  those  employed  on  tho 
yards,  station,  &c., give  employment  to  about  two  hundred  men, 
with  a monthly  pay  roll  (on  an  average)  of  85,000. 

NATIONAL  GLASS  WORKS. 


On  the  23d  day  of  December,  1869,  the  National  Glass  Manu- 
facturing company’s  charter  was  issued  to  James  Palzell,  Fran- 
cis Eckles,  Robert  Crangle,  James  Crangleand  William  Morgan. 
They  erected  tbeir  establishment  at  the  junction  of  Twenty-sec- 
ond and  Union  streets.  ft  was  run  a few  years  then  changed 
to  the  National  Glass  Manufacturing  Company,  and  operated  as 
a stock  company  until  July,  1877.  It  was  then  sold  to  the  pres- 
ent proprietors.  Rodefcr  Bros.,  which  firm  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  lamp  chimneys,  lanterns,  globes, 
&c  Have  one  ten-pot  furnace.  Employ  about  125  men.  Cap- 
ital invested,  835,000.  Annual  products,  880,000.  Monthly 
pay  roll,  over  84.000. 

BELLAIRE  CEMENT  WORKS. 

This  establishment  is  situated  on  Little  McMahons  creek, 
Pultney  township,  one  mile  and  a half  south  of  Bellaire.  Was 
built  in  1871  by  Doorman  & Booth,  who  operated  it  about  a year, 
when  it  passed  into  tho  hands  of  Isaac  Booth  & Sons  since  which 
time  the  works  have  been  run  by  tho  latter  firm.  Capacity  for 
manufacturing  is  from  10,00(1  to  12,000  barrels  per  year  They 
employ  from  ten  to  fifteen  men.  The  works  are  m chaigo  of 
George  L.  Phillips,  who  is  manager. 

BELLAIRE  IMPLEMENT  AND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Under  a joint  stock  company,  Colonel  C.  L.  Doorman,  Prcsi- 
U AJ  Waddell.  Secretary,  was  organized,  November  18,0 
with  a capital  stock  of  8100,000.  The  largest  amount  of  paid 
. , L Cos!  of  grounds,  buildings  and  machinery 

of  all  kinds  about  820,000  The  establish- 
' \ manufactured  agricultural  machinery  and  rapidly  devel- 

m iVn  L that  would  have  been  profitable,  but  for  the  heavy 
'e.Tos  , j h*.  coaof  opening  ,,p  . tend.  The 

interest  c j | jt8  capita|  stock,  or  keep  its  large 

TmZrnt  was  compelled  to  make  an  assignment  early  in  18,2. 
debt  afloat,  i buildings  and  machinery  were 

Ab(TJ  dbv  AntlZv  Sheets,  A.  W.  Anderson,  A.  Smith,  II. 
C? IsaacVoth,  and  C.  h.  Doorman,  who  were  endorsers  for 
Bute,  Js‘la  for  over  840,000.  A now  company  was  organ- 

•th.d  called  the  Bellaire  Manufacturing  Company,  which  took 
ued,  tailed It  ued  th0  same  business,  and,  nnfortunate- 

fZZ :lepSple,  that  of  borrowing  the  money  neees- 


In  1872,  Colonel  Sullivan  erected  tho  Star  Glass  Works.  It 
was  run  until  1875,  when  it  suspended  owing  to  the  panicof 
1873.  The- capital  invested  was  812,000.  The  class  of  ware 
manufactured  was  mostly  lamp  chimneys.  Whilst  in  operation 
they  gave  employment  to  about  eighty-  hands.  In  1879,  the 
building  was  consumed  by  tire. 

BARNHILL  BOILER  AND  SHEET  IRON  WORKS. 

In  September  1875,  Mr.  J.  B.  Barnhill  started  the  boiler  and 
sheet  iron  works.  He  rented  the  building  owned  by  Sullivan, 
Barnard  & Cowen,  on  the  east  side  of  Union  street,  opposite  the 
Belmont  House  and  near  the  C.  it  D,  depot.  Capital  invested, 
81,5o0.  He  manufactures  boilers,  ite.,  giving  employment  to 
about  fourteen  hands.  Monthly  pay  roll  is  about  8400.  Annual 
products  88.000. 

LIMESTONE  y 1 : A RKY. 

Including  the  many  and  varied  business  interests  of  Bellaire 
is  A.  McLain’s  limestone  quarry,  which  is  located  on  Indian  run. 
about  a mile  west  of  the  city’.  Mr.  McC.  has  adopted  anew 
method  of  quarry  ing  for  limestone.  He  has  opened  a tunnel 
and  works  it  on  tho  same  plan  of  a coal  bank.  This  quarry- 
runs  about  six  feet  of  first  quality  of  stone  underlying  the  entire 
bill.  For  the  last  six  years  be  has  had  the  contract  for  supply- 
ing the  furnace  connected  with  the  Bellaire  nail  works,  with 
limestone,  which  consumes  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand 
tons  per  year.  This  quarry  gives  employment  to  twenty-five 
men.  The  monthly  pay  roll  exceeds  81,000. 

COAL  MINING. 

Coal  mining,  which  was  made  tho  first  feature  of  business  at 
this  point,  is  still  continued  w-ith  great  success.  The  coal  trade 
has  been  a lucrative  one.  From  1830,  or  perhaps  earlier,  to  the 
present  time,  this  business  has  been  prominent  amongst  the 
other  branches  of  trade.  For  a number  of  years  it  was  theonly 
business  here.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons  have  been 
dug  from  the  almost  inexhaustable  supply  which  lies  under  the 
immediate  hills  west  of  the  city,  and  shipped  to  other  points 
along  the  river.  The  coal  is  easily-  mined,  is  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  the  facilities  for  shipping  are  unsurpassed,  naturally-  or 

artificially.  ... 

The  mines  which  are  now  being  operated  are  as  imiows . 
Heatherington’s  Coal  Works,  Morgan’s  Coal  Works,  Nel  } s 
Coal  Works,  Henry’s  Coal  Works,  Barnards  Coal  Works,  and 
Sullivan’s  Coal  Works.  These  employ  in  the  aggregate  abou 

8500.000  capital,  and  give  work  to  from  three  hundred  to  hve 
hundred  laborers.  The  amount  paid  to  employ-es  is  abou 

810.000  por  month.  . „ 

The  first  gentleman  in  this  business  was  Captain  rink.  ne 

was  followed  by  George  and  Richard  Sutton,  Evan  Lake,  Jaco 
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Heatherington,  Thomas  Williams,  T.  A.  Horn  and  others.  Of 
these  pioneer  coal  dealers,  Jacob  Heatherington  still  continues 
in  the  business.  . 

While  all  these  works  are  among  Bellaire  s leading  business 
enterprises,  the  ^ 

BELMONT  COAT-  WORKS. 

owned  by  Mr.  Heatherington,  are  of  special  commercial  im- 
portance. They  are  located  on  the  river,  and  have  a “drop 
chute,'’  by  which  barges,  steamboats  and  deck-boats  are  loaded. 
The  capacity  of  this  mine  is  from  lour  thousand  to  six  thousand 
bushels  of  lump  and  nut  coal  per  day.  The  main  drift  is  a half 
a mile  in  length,  and  the  boundary  two  miles.  From  seventy 
to  eighty  men  are  now  employed  here.  Large  amounts  of  coal 
are  shipped  down  the  river,  and  over  the  Bellaire  and  South- 
western railway. 

Mr.  Heatherington  also  operates  another  mine,  from  which 
he  supplies  several  glass  works  and  city  trade. 

i.umber  dealers. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  A.  W.  Anderson  started  in  the  lumber 
businesson  the  present  site  of  the  mill  formerly  known  as  Bute's, 
lie  remained  in  the  lumber  business  until  1870.  In  1800  lie  be- 
gan the  manufacture  ot  doors  and  sash  in  connection,  at  which 
time  he  took  into  partnership  Alexander  Dubois.  He  was  really 
the  pioneer  lumberman  in  Bellaire.  In  the  spring  of  1870,  he 
sold  his  interest  to  C.  W.  Carroll.  The  firm  name  then  changed 
from  Anderson  & Dubois  to  Dubois  & Carroll.  The  senior 
partner  remained  in  but  a short  time,  when  he  sold  to  Julius 
Armstrong.  The  firm  was  then  Carrol,  Armstrong  k Co.  After 
the  death  of  J.  W.  Carroll,  the  firm  changed  to  Armstrong  & 
Smith.  In  the  meantime  Dubois  continued  in  the  business  in- 
dependently until  his  death  in  187.5.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Dubois,  who  still  carries  on  the  business. 

FLOURING  MILLS. 


The  pioneer  flouring  mill  of  this  city  was  erected  by  the  Ault 
Brothers  in  18(18.  It  has  been  successfully  operated  by  these 
gentlemen  ever  since.  The  mill  was  purchased  by  this  firm 
from  parties  in  or  near  Glencoe,  where  it  was  originally  built. 
This  point  being  more  desirable,  it  was  torn  down  arid  removed 
here,  and  rebuilt.  It  has  been  doing  a good  business  and  is  a 
reputable  grist  mill. 

The  second  flouring  mill  was  built  by  Bute  & Dunlap,  near 
the  B.  A 8,  W.  R.  R.  depot,  in  1878,  at  a cost  of  819,000,  and  is 
a substantial  brick  building  42x80  feet,  three  stories  high.  The 
firm  of  Bute  & Dunlap  failed.  Owing  to  the  financial  depression 
which  occurred  about  this  time,  they  were  unable  to  meet  their 
demands  and  an  assignment  was  made  a couple  of  years  ago. 
,n  dle  present  firm  of  Hill,  Stewart  & Ward  purchased 
the  mill  property  and  are  now  operating  it. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CENTRAL  OHIO  RAILROAD. 


acfed^hv'tk^i '°^  9entl‘a!  Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  < 
1848  il  lhC  tre"eril1  As«c‘inby  of  Ohio  on  the  8tli  of  Februa 
Samuel  M TP°rir-  n,!Vme(1  in  ‘he  act  being  Robert  N< 
Lathu m ^Jedal‘J ' doe*  Buttles  Joseph  Ridgeway  and  B 
wm.^Ada'ni  ole.tountJ'0^  Franklin  ; David  Smith,  Daniel  D, 
B li0„„  r:;jruur'  P)‘lle>  Albert  Sherwood,  Nathar 

Jonathfi,  Tuvl  r,feneynJ;l,0b  (a  I ess  lie  r . George  W.  Pen, 
wumi  of/ffl ’ f'  P‘  frichard  a"d  WickliffCondit  of 
John  yHUm,nk  cf  ;.James  ‘Liguet,  Robert  Mitchel,  Daniel  Bru 
L'onverse  Levi  pPlom()l!  Stlirges,  Richard  Stillwell,  Dai 
Muskingum  ° ayP°°  and  Solo,non  Woods  of  the  county 

road  whh^si^uale11  ^'**1  Ve,t,,te<1  w,fh  tho  right  to  construct  a r 
thence  by  the  t!Z,  d«"blc  track,  commencing  at  Columb 
the  Ohio  river  as  th*  °£^ewark  a,,d  Zanesville,  to  such  point 
i%d  to  extend  it*  d!''?Ct°i'B  «VSht  select.  It  was  also  autl 
°hio  and  Indiana  *°  ^ ,0.  ‘“f-  wh!ch  dividu8  the  state! 
dient.  henever  the  directors  might  deem  it  ej 


The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  fixed  at  $1,500,00  I, 
with  the  privilege  of  increasing  to  $2, 500.000  if  necessarv  ■ 
Shares  850  eaeb. 

Stock  books  were  duly  opened  and  810,000— the  amount  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  subscribed  before  organization- — having  been 
subscribed,  an  election  of  thirteen  directors  was  held,  ien  ot 
the  whole  number,  viz  : Solomon  Sturges,  John  Hamm,  William 
Dennison,  Jr.,  George  James,  Albert  Sherwood,  Charles  B.  God- 
dard. Daniel  Marble,  Levi  Claypool,  Daniel  Brush  and  Stephen 
R.  Ilosmer  being  duly  qualified,  proceeded  to  elect  Solomon  Stur- 
ges, President ; Daniel  Brush,  Treasurer ; and  David  H.  Lyman. 
Secretary.  The  first  meeting  and  organization  took  place  at 
Newark,  Ohio,  on  the  2<itb  of  August,  1847. 

At  this  meeting  the  president  was  authorized  to  employ  suit- 
able engineers  to  survey  a route  from  Columbus,  by  Newark 
and  Zanesville,  to  a point  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite  the  city  of 
Wheeling.  Also,  as  the  stock  subscribed  was  insufficient  to  meet 
the  expense  of  the  proposed  surveys,  the  president  was  directed 
to  apply  to  the  cities  ot  Zanesville,  Newark  and  Columbus  for 
contributions,  which  should  bo  applied  to  their  credit  on  stock 
subscriptions  if  they  should  thereafter  become  stockholders. 

This  was  a very  feeble  beginning  for  an  enterprise  intended  to 
be  one  of  the  through  lines  of  the  state,  and  likely,  from  the 
character  of  the  country,  to  cost  millions,  — the  topography  of 
the  route  for  about  half  the  distance  being  of  greater  rugged  ness 
than  that  of  any  road  then  undertaken  in  the  state. 

Nearly  a year  having  elapsed  without  addition  to  the  stock  of 
the  Company,  it  was  proposed  to  apply  for  municipal  subscrip- 
tions— town  and  county — to  interests  lying  along  the  proposed 
route  ; but  at  that  time  so  little  was  known  of  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  railroads,  and  so  timidly  apprehensive  were  the  pcoplo 
as  to  debt  and  taxation,  that  much  difficulty  was  anticipated  in 
the  obtainmont  of  a ratifying  vote.  The  count}-  of  Muskingum 
with  35,000  population  and  812,090,00(1  of  taxabies  was  modestly 
asked  for  800,000;  and  the  city  of  Zanesville,  with  82,000,000  o( 
taxabies  and  8,000  population,  was  solicited  for  890,000  of  stock, 
for  which  it  was  proposed  they  should  issue  ten  year  bonds. 

Upon  the  publication  of  carefully  collected  statistics  and  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  county  and  city,  the  two  subscriptions 
were  authorized.  The  sums  first  applied  lor  wore  increased  to 
about  double  the  amount  on  a second  vote,  and  afterwards  large- 
ly increased,  upon  extension  of  the  line  eastward!}-  from  Zanes- 
ville to  the  Ohio  river. 

The  second  election  of  Directors  was  hold  on  the  22d  day  of 
August,  1848  ; at  which  time  there  were  elected  Lewis  Olay  pool, 

Israel  Dille,  A.  Sherwood,  R.  McCoy,  Win.  Dennison,  Jr.,  .fames 
Raguet,  John  Ilamm,  Solomon  Sturges,  Daniel  Brush,  Charles 
B.  Goddard,  S.  R.  Homer  and  John  IT.  Sullivan.  The  organiza- 
tion was  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  last 
named  director,  till  his  return  on  the  2d  ot  September  following, 
when  Mr.  Sullivan  was  elected  President,  Daniel  Brush,  Treas- 
urer, and  Israel  Dille,  Secretary. 

This  Board  was  understood  to  be  committed  to  an  active  pros- 
ecution of  the  work.  From  this  time  forward  the  road  was 
pushed  as  fast  as  means  could  be  procured,  although  under  many 
discouragenients  and  embarrassments;  being  opened  from 
Zanesville  to  Newark  in  1849— from  Newark  to  Columbus  in 
1850.  The  line  from  Zanesville  to  Columbus  was  called  the 
“Western  Division." 

The  company  then  proceeding  with  the  “Eastern  Division" 
opened  the  road  from  Zanesville  to  Cambridge  in  1853  and  from 
Cambridge  to  the  Ohio  river  in  November,  1854.  The  road 
having  thus  been  opened  through  from  Columbus  to  Bellaire,  ou 
the  Ohio  river,  a distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seveu  miles, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  he  closed  his  connection 
with  the  enterprise  in  August,  1855.  Mr.  Bassett,  ot  New  York, 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Alter  two  or  three  years  ol  service, 

Mr.  Fassett  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  11.  J.  Jewett,  who 
after  being  Receiver  for  the  road  was  elected  its  President  and 
President  of  the  company  as  re-organizod,  and  still  remains  such. 

The  company  was  re-organized  under  vote  ot  its  stockholders 
and  creditors  ou  the  1st  ot  November,  1805.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  took  possession  ol  the  Central  Ohio 
Railroad  on  the  1st  ot  December,  1800,  as  lessee  of  the  road. 

The  bridge  across  the  Ohio  river  at  Bellaire  by  contract  be- 
tween the  two  companies,  was  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  two,  in  the  ratio  of  two-thirds  by  the  B.  & O.  and  one-third 
by  the  C.  O.  Co.  This  contract  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
the  Central  Ohio  IT.  R.  Co.  as  reorganized. 

The  Central  Ohio  IT.  R.  Co.  sold  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati 
& St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co.  an  undivided  half  ot  the  lino  between  New- 
ark and  Columbus  and  it  is  now  worked  by  the  two  interests  joint- 
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ll'c/LihiS  Tr8?’16,  Pittslm,'«h-  Columbus  & Cincinnati  R. 
R R ‘ A deemed  tbe  ll'ml  ninety  year  bonds  of  the  Central  Ohio 
n- Co.,  amounting  to  §800,000. 

tefen  ing  to  the  treasurers  books  and  depending  upon 
uemory,  \ve  may  say  that  the  road  eostS7.000.000,  for  which  the 
ompany  had  but  SI, 000, 000  of  capital  stock  subscribed.  The 
p P ,a"d  debt  !ltt,c;r  was  extinguished  bv  the  sale  to  the 

v V- ® ht-  1,011,8  B.  Co.  were  scaled  down  to  about  §5,500,000. 

dared  repreSt'"tf<  the  cal>ital  upon  which  dividends  are  now  de- 

THK  BRIDUE  OVER  THE  01(10. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  Bellaire  is  the  extensive 
railroad  bridge  which  spans  the  Ohio.  It  is  a tine  piece  of  ar- 
chitectural  work.  It  was  commenced  in  18^5  and  completed  in 
1870,  at  a cost,  of  a million  and  a quarter  dollars.  Its  length, 
including  the  arcade  and  excluding  the  approaches,  measures 
three-quarters  of  a mile.  The  grade  of  the  approaches  and  ex- 
cavations are  sixty  feet  to  the  mile.  The  two  spans  over  the 
navigable  portion  ot  the  river  measures  : the  western  300  feet 
and  the  eastern  400.  The  masonry  is  of  the  best  description 
and  contains  30,0110  cubic  yards.  It  was  constructed  at,  the  joint 
expense  of  the  Central  Ohio  and  the  Baltimore  roads,  as  mention- 
ed on  the  preceding  page.  The  chief  engineer  was  J.  L.  Ran- 
dolph. 


BALTIMORE  AXIl  OHIO  RAILROAD  STOCK  YARDS. 

These  yards  are  located  at  Bellaire  now.  They  were  built  in 
the  early  history  of  stock  shipping  by  railroad,  above  Bogg  s 
run  in  about  1854,  but  removed  to  this  place  in  1800,  and  rented 
from  the  company  by  John  Christal  and  run  by  him.  The  yards 
are  conveniently  situated  for  loading,  unloading,  resting,  feed- 
ing and  watering  stock.  Twenty-four  hours  from  Baltimore 
and  thirty-two  from  Chicago,  thus  affording  facilities  unsurpass- 
ed by  any  yards  between  the  sea-board  cities  and  the  great 
west.  Also  offers  great  advantages  tor  local  trade.  They  are 
in  charge  of  J.  R.  Purnell.  Capacity  of  yards,  about  wenty-fire 
ear  hails. 


Jacob  Heatherington,  A.  W.  Anderson,  A.  P.  Tall  man.  William 
C.  Barnard.  George  Henry. 

STATIONS  ON  THE  ROAD. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  stations  from  Bellaire  to  Woods - 
field:  Bellaire.  Shady  Side,  Ambler's,  Mnpleton,  Irwins,  Bethel. 
Jacobsburg,  Kelsey's.  Deckel's.  Captina,  Armstrong's  Mills. 
Caldwell,  Crabapple,  Beallsvillo,  Hutchinson.  Jerusalem,  Adair, 
Ozark.  Shoemaker,  SI  ini  chance,  Woodsfield. 

A DESCRIPTION  OK  THE  LINE. 

The  following  article  fiom  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  giviug 
an  account  of  an  excursion  over  the  line  from  Bellaire  to  Arm- 
strong's Mills,  in  the  summer  of  1870.  contains  such  a graphic 
description  of  this  road  that  we  copy  it  in  this  connection.  The 
editor.  A.  \V.  Campbell,  Esq..  was  one  of  the  party  of  excursion- 
ists : 

“A  number  of  invited  guests  from  this  city,  Bridgeport  and 
Bellaire  made  an  excursion  over  the  Bellaire  and  Southwestern 
Marrow-Gauge  as  tar  as  Armstrong’s  Mills,  half  way  to  Woods- 
field, twenty-one  miles  from  Bellaire.  * * * * 

1 n all  there  were  about  fifty  persons  on  the  two  cars  constituting 
the  train,  the  expedition  being  in  personal  charge  of  President 
Mooney. 


BELLAIRE  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  RAILROAD. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  construction  of  a railroad 
through  as  fine  and  wealthy  a district  as  the  one  in  which  the 
Bellaire  and  Southwestern  road  will  occupy  when  completed, 
would  be  a success..  Already  it  has  over-reached  the  sanguine 
expectation.  The  road  is  designed  to  go  through  Belmont. 
Monroe,  Washington  and  Athens  counties.  The  places  of  ter- 
mini of  this  road  are  to  be  Bellaire  and  Athens.  The  company 
which  is  known  as  the  “Bellaire  and  Southwestern  Railway 
( 'ompany,'' was  organized  in  1875.  The  first  division  is  from 
Bellaire  to  Woodsfield.  in  Monroe  county,  a distance  of  forty- 
two  miles.  The  capital  stock  subscribed  in  187<!  was  §240,000. 
The  road,  after  being  surveyed  by  the  chief  engineer  to  Woods- 
field, was  estimated  to  cost, "for  construction,  §12.000  per  mile  : 
but  on  account  of  tbe  shrinkage  in  the  cost  of  labor,  iron  and 
supplies,  in  connection  with  the  rigid  and  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  work,  when  entirely  completed  and  equipped  for 
business,  will  not  exceed  §10,000  per  mile.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  miles  of  track  laid.  The  road-bed  is  nearly  completed  on 
the  first  division.  The  bridging  and  trestling  is  also  approach- 
ing completion.  Twenty-nine  miles  of  track  with  the  necessa- 
ry sidings  is  being  operated  with  an  equipment  of  one  sixteen- 
ton  and  one  twenty-ton  locomotive,  two  passenger  coaches,  one 
box  car  and  twenty-four  fiat  cars.  Two  months,  it  is  thought,  j 
will  complete  the  road  to  Woodsfield. 


OFFICERS  FOR  IW-w. 


this  company, 
on  the  8th  ot 


At  the  annual  meeting-  ot  the  stockholders  of 
held  at  the  office  of  the  same,  in  Bellaire,  Ohio, 

October,  18 7f>,  the  organization  of  the  company  was  made  as  fol- 
lows : r „ 

President — S.  L.  Moonej. 

Vice  President— Wm.  M.  Armstrong. 

Treaahrer — A.  P Tallmnn. 

Secretary — A.  W,  Anderson. 

Fvecutive  Committee — S.  L.  Mooney,  A.  W.  Anderson,  Wm. 
M Armstrong,  IV.  T.  Morris,  A.  11.  Caldwell,  A.  P.  Tallman 

“"vireTtofs-S. "l.  Mooney,  W.  T.  Morris,  Michael  HoefHer, 
Christian  Weber,  Dr.  A.  B.  ( 'overt,  Henry  Miller,  John  Jveyser, 

A H Caldwell,  William  M.  Armstrong,  Alexander  Armstrong, 


One  ot  ihc  cars,  a gondola,  fitted  up  with  an  awning  over  it 
(the  sides  being  left  open)  and  plentifully  supplied  with  chairs, 
was  the  favorite  car  on  the  part  of  those  who  desired  plenty  ot 
air  and  a good  view  of  the  country.  At  10:30  a.  m.  the  train 
left  the  famous  State  Tohaaeo  Warehouse  depot,  having  in  the 
lead  the  pioneer  locomotive  of  the  iine — the  Woodsfield — which 
has  not  missed  a day  in  its  nearly  two  years  service.  And  this 
reference  to  its  Ions  service  reminds  us  that  the  Bellaire  and 
Southwestern  road  has  not  had  a mushroom  growth  by  any 
means,  hut  has  progressed  slowly  and  somewhat  painfully  as  far 
as  it  has  been  built.  Its  experience,  however,  in  this  particular, 
is  one  of  many  instances  of  the  same  kind.  The  great  New 
York  Central  road  was  built  slowly  and  by  piecemeal,  under 
1 half  a dozen  different  names.  Il  is  now  nearly  two  years  since 
j the  B.  A S.  W.  road  was  built  to  Wegee,  and  about  four  yeais 
since  it  was  organized  as  a company.  According  to  all  appear- 
ances. however,  it  has  acquired  an  accelerated  motion  that  will 
carry  it  through  to  Woodsfield  to  which  place  it  is  graded,  dur- 
ing this  present  year. 

•‘There  are  eleven  stations  on  the  road  from  Bellaire  to  Arm- 
strongs Mills,  including  those  two  points.  * * * * These 
stations  ate.  of  course,  close  together,  two  miles  being  the  long- 
est distance  between  any  two  of  them,  and  some  of  them  being 
only  half  a mile  apart.  In  addition,  the  ears  stop  anywhere, 
wherever  the  train  is  hailed.  The  B.  A 8.  W.  is  a model  local 
road  in  this  respect.  It  makes  its  money  this  way,  and  just  now 
it  is  making  a great  deal  of  it,  wo  are  glad  to  say.  Its  receipts 
are  averaging  §5ff  per  day,  while  its  running  expenses  are  hut 
§7.  On  the  4th  of  July  its  receipts  wore  §5<*0.  At  every  step 
of  its  progress  its  earnings  have  increased,  and  by  the  time  it 
reaches  Woodsfield  they  are  expected  to  net  81 10  per  day,  or 
counting  312  working  days,  §34,320  per  year,  which  amount  will 
pay  the  interest  on  §240,000  of  the  six  per  cent,  bonds  and  leave 
§10.020  of  a surplus. 

“The  excursionists  were  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the 
territory  which  the  road  traverses.  They  all  got  out  ot  the  ears 
at  the  top  of  the  ridge  at  Grand  View,  near  Jacobsburg,  to  take 
a look  at  the  vast  extent  of  rich  and  highly  cultivated  coun- 
try that  met  their  eyes  in  every  direction.  They  bad  the  testi- 
mony of  Deacon  Stone  that  no  such  country  was  to  he  seen  in 
Palestine  (and  he  has  recently  been  there),  and  hence  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  prospect  far  exceeded  (hat  of  Moses  from  the 
top  of  Pisgah  when  he  looked  upon  the  land  that  flowed  with 
milk  and  honey  beyond  the  Jordan.  In  fact,  we  judged  from 
the  Deacon's  remarks  that  if  he  owned  Belmont  county  he  would 
not  swap  if  for  two  Palestines.  Certainly  it  was  a sight  worth 
seeing  to  look  upon  such  an  immense  area  of  beautiful  and  high- 
ly cultivated  country  as  was  visible  from  that  summit.  And  to 
a railroad  man’s  eye,  the  fact  that  it  was  all  divided  off  into  small 
farms,  and  was  thickly  studded  with  fields  of  golden  grain,  wav- 
ing corn,  and  green  pastures,  and  that  sheep  and  cattle  could  be 
seen  upon  “a  thousand  hills,”  lent  a peculiar  charm  to  the  scene. 

“ Here,  said  ho,  is  the  country  from  which  this  narrow-gunge  is 
to  draw  trade  and  travel.  Mr.  Mooney  claims  that  the  lino  from 
the  Ohio  river  to  the  Muskingum  is  the  best  unoccupied  territo- 
ry for  a railroad  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  we  think  it  quite  like- 
ly that  he  is  correct.  By  reference  to  the  statistical  report  of 
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the  Secretary  ot  State  of  Ohio  tor  1877,  we  find  that  the  gross 
movable  tonnage,  almost  entirely  agricultural,  of  the  territory  I 
tributary  to  the  first  division  of  the  B.  & S-  W.  road,  compris- 
ing one-fourth  of  Belmont,  four-fifths  of  Monroe,  and  one-fourth  | 
of  Noble  county,  aggregate  annually  two  hundred  million 
pounds,  or  one  thousand  tons.  If  we  take  of  this  amount  only 
ono-tifth,  or  say  211,000  tons,  and  add  to  this  the  lumber,  timber, 
building  and  limestone,  ( which  last  item,  by  the  way,  promises  ; 
to  become  important  one  over  this  road),  and  to  this  again  add  the 
coal  aud  miscellaneous  merchandise  that  the  people  require  in 
exehango  lor  their  products,  and  to  this  again  add  the  passenger 
travel,  together  with  mails  and  express,  we  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  traffic  that  seems  in  store  for  this  road  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

“ Speaking  of  limestone,  the  attention  of  the  excursionists  was 
several  times  called  to  the  amouniof  it  immediately  ou  the  line 
of  the  road.  Limestone  is  in  active  demand  at  the  furnaces  on 
both  sides  ot  the  river  at  Beiiaire  aud  Wheeling  at  eighty  cents 
per  ton,  and  the  railroad  company  expect  to  load  their  coal  cars 
with  it  on  their  return  trips,  the  same  as  the  C.  A P.  road  loads 
its  coal  cars  from  the  .lake  with  return  cargoes  of  ore. 

“The  ride  to  Armstrong’s  Mills  occupied  about  two  hours,  j 
There  was  no  hurry  aud  the  company  journeyed  along  at  avery 
moderate  rale  of  speed.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  inspect 
the  track,  tho  trestle  work,  the  cuts,  fills,  grades  and  curva- 
tures, and  comment  on  their  character.  From  Jacobsburgh 
down  to  Captina  creek  tho  four-mile  grade  descends  at  the  rate 
ofl32  feet  to  the  mile.  There  is  a corresponding  three  mile 
grade  east  of  Jacobsburgh.  And  yet  eight  car  loads  of  passen- 
gers (densely  packed)  were  hauled  up  this  grade  on  tho  4th  of 
July  without  difficulty  by  the  “ Beallsville,"  the  new  Mogul  en- 
gine reeeutly  purchased.  Sho  daily  hauls  tho  heavily  loaded 
gravel  train  np  the  same  grade.  This  shows  how  steep  an  as- 
cent is  possible  on  a narrow  gauge,  and  therefore  how  economi- 
cal they  can  bo  managed  as  compared  with  the  standard  gauge. 

The  seventeen  mile  grade  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  up 
the  mountains,  is  only  110  feet  to  the  mile,  and  it  takes  two  en- 
gine* to  move  a train  of  seventeen  cars  up  that  grade. 

“The  excursion  arrived  at  Armstrong's  Mills  at  half  past 
twelve,  and  found  it  quito  an  animated  looking  place.  And 
what  is  more,  they  found  that  a bountiful  picnic  collation  had 
been  spread  for  them  in  the  spacious  1ml I over  Armstrong’s  new  j 
brick  store.  The  hall  is  used  by  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  is,  for  a 1 
country  place,  largo  and  well  fitted  up.  j 

“The  table  stretched  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  I 
and  the  host  of  the  Globe  Mouse,  at  Beiiaire,  who  wus  the  ca-  ] 
terer  in  charge  of  tho  feast,  served  up  the  collation,  including 
berries  and  cream  for  dessert,  in  very  creditable  style.  The 
milk  and  butter  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  reminded  us  of  the 
milk  and  butter  that  hung  in  the  well  before  the  days  of  oleo- 
margarine. 

“The  company  were  introduced  to  the  Tycoon  of  the  settle- 
ment, Mr.  Alexander  Armstrong,  who  has  merchandised  at  this  : 
point  since  183.4,  and  whose  father  was  a miller,  merchant  and 
farmer  hero  before  him.  The  Armstrongs  are  the  reigning 
dynasty  in  that  part  of  Belmont,  and  one  of  them.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, lately  represented  the  county  in  the  Legislature.  Mere 
they  have  lived  and  waxed  fat;  accumulated  much  good  land, 
many  shekels,  especially  Mr.  Alexander  Armstrong,  who  in  his 
old  days  has  built  himself  a very  handsome  and  spacious  brick 
residence  near  the  banks  of  the  classic  Captina,  which  hero  flows 
with  a majestic  sweep  towards  the  Ohio,  ten  miles  distant.  His 
country  store  is  a busy  sort  of  a place,  and  in  the  way  of  variety  j 
is  equal  to  a well-stocked  museum,  having  everything  for  sale  j 
coffin' “*n8’  aU(^  Plow  points"  up  to  '-coffee,  curly -ques  and  , 

The  “Mills  ’ havo  long  been  au  important  point  on  Captina.  j 
obacco  and  grain  have  been  shipped  from  heroin  large  quanti- 
iesto  rowhutan,  and  thence  by  river  to  the  various  markets  up 
an  ow  n the  river.  As  an  illustration  of  the  change  the  rail- 
Mr  tv  ii-  kr'nf?  to  farmers  here,  wo  note  the  fact  that  in  1875 
■ dliam  Armstrong  sold  forty  tons  of  hay  for  delivery  at 
Pnno'rf’  V,n'  ^ cost  him  87  per  ton  to  haul  it  to 

nef  mi!!!  “n.f  H*''P  bout  to  Beiiaire,  leaving  him  only  818 
d have  carried  it  for  him  at  81  50  to  82 
st  about  83  per  hogshead  to  ship  tobacco 
Now  it  is  carried  to  Beiiaire  for  one 
ion,  a great  deal  of  rough  bundling. 

, , . « to  have  its  episodo,  as  a matter  of 

Roft-  ’ tao  eP'soc^°  °f  this  excursion  was  a visit  to  Haven’s 
? a ut  two  miles  this  side  ot  tho  Mills.  The  ereok  being 

33— B.  d J.  Cot. 


nmroaa  wonii 
Per  to"-.  U formerly  cm 
to  Belluire  or  Wheeling. 
<toj  landscaping,  in  add  it 
bvery  excursion  ha 


up  considerably',  on  account  of  the  recent  rains,  a conveyance 
had  been  provided  to  take  the  excursionists  across  to  see  me 
wonderful  rock.  They  were  taken  over,  half  a dozen  at  a Jo®“’ 
to  the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number.  e 
served  that  those  who  had  been  there  before  did  not/fo  t us  *,rie' 
Next  time  we  will  be  among  those  who  have  been  there  before, 
and  will  imitate  their  example.  Wo  like  to  visit  rocks  that  are 
at  least  as  accessible  as  the  crags  amoDg  which  the  wild  chamois 
of  the  Alps  pick  their  way,  but  when  it  comes  to  exploring 
glens  down  which  the  mountain  torrent  rushes  -‘tumultuous 
to  the  sea,"  and  then  leaving  tho  rocky’  and  slippery  and  very 
romantic  and  somewhat  damp  exploration  for  a. perpendicular 
ascent  up  a primeval  formation  of  the  tortiary' period,  there  wifi 
have  to  be  something  more  than  a rock  at  the  ond  of  the  trip  to 
compensate  us.  , 

“At  a little  after  six  o'clock  in  tho  evening  the  train  returned 
safe  and  sound  to  Beiiaire,  and  everybody-,  as  they  alighted  from 
the  cars,  unitod  in  say'ing  that  they  had  a very  delightful  excur- 
sion, and  in  wishing  the  JBellaire  and  Southwestern  Narrow 
Gauge  all  sorts  of  good  luck  in  the  future." 


SCHOOLS. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Beiiaire  are  excellent.  In  fact, 
from  avery  early  day'  in  its  history  the  educational  interest  as 
well  as  tho  religions  training  attracted  the  deepost  attention. 

The  enterprising  citizens  ot  the  place  recognized  this  fact,  that, 
where  moral  and  religious  training  was  inculcated,  there  abound- 
ed law  and  order.  In  the  full  ot  1839,  a small  school  building  of 
frame  was  erected  lor  school  purposes  on  Pultney'  street,  next 
door  to  the  first  M.  E.  church.  Tho  building  is  still  standing 
and  occupied  by  A.  Einker  as  a residence,  who  rofitted  and  en- 
larged it.  Among  the  first  teachers  were  a Jacob  Davis, 

Lions,  Blackford,  Vincent  Milligan,  Thomas  Munnell,  (who  oc- 
casionally preached  to  tho  Disciples)  and  Richard  Men’ll!.  The 
first  move  of  the  school  bouse  was  to  tho  corner  of  Bolmont  and 
Fifth,  now  Thirty-filth  streets.  In  1860  the  school  board  pur- 
chased the  building  which  hud  been  built  by  the  firm  ofRussell, 

Marvin  & Richardson,  in  1856,  for  a shoe  fuctory.  .School  was 
conducted  in  that  building  until  1871,  when  the  elegant  and 
commanding  union  school  building  was  completed.  This  one 
stands  immediately*  west  of  tho  site  of  the  old  one,  on  the  same 
square.  W.  J.  Yost  was  the  architect.  The  dimensions  of  this 
structure  are  85x90 , is  three  stories  high,  with  mansard  root, 
tower  and  town  clock.  The  cost,  independent  of  furnituro,  was 
821,000.  The  school  levy  mado  for  1870  was  89,317.94.  The 
first  faculty  in  1871,  was:  Principal  — B.  S,  Pago;  Misses  J. 
Greenlee,  M.  B.  Gorby,  A.  Birdsong,  M.  Cratty,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Har- 
ton,  Misses  A.  Cunningham,  E.  Evans,  E.  S.  Martin.  The  school 
board  at  that  time  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen: 

E.  G.  Morgan,  President;  J.  G.  Jennings,  Secretary;  Josephus 
Gorby,  Charles  Henry,  John  Archer,  John  S,  Cratty. 

The  branches  taught  in  this  building  are  as  follows:  Gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  algebra, book-keeping,  botany,  physiology,  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  geometry,  triganometry,  rhetoric  and 
latin. 

In  1862,  there  were  but  three  teachers  employedand  tbo  en- 
rollment did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  present  board  of  directors  are:  President,  James  B.  Dar- 
rah  ; Secretary,  Mitchell  Magall  ; E.  G.  Morgan,  J.  B.  Smith, 

Dr.  McCulloch  and  Frederick  Rodewig. 

This  board  has  employed  the  following  teachers  for  1879-80  : 
First  Ward — Room  No.  1,  Miss  Ella  Gorby  ; No.  2,  Miss  Jen- 
nie McGee;  No.  3,  Miss  Maggio  Eagan  ; No.  4,  Geo.  Wilson. 

Second  Ward— Room  No.  1,  Miss  Alice  Rankin  ; No.  2,  Miss 
Emma  Martin. 

Fourth  Ward— Room  No.  I,  Miss  Alie  Fitton ; No.  2,  Miss 
Mary  B.  Giffin  ; No.  3,  Miss  Anna  Kirkpatrick  ; No.  4,  Miss  Lu- 
cy Anderson  ; No.  5,  Miss  Violet  G.  Imes ; No.  6,  Miss  Bell  S. 
Beazle;  No.  7,  Miss  Alice  Cunningham;  No.  8.  Miss  Mary  B. 
j Gorby. 

Fifth  Ward — RoomNo.l,  not  elected  at  this  w<ft.ing;No.2,Miss 
I Ada  Jones  ; No.  3,  Miss  Sally  Kirkpatrick;  No.  4,  Miss  Mary 
, Cratty. 

j Colored  School — Johu  F.  Hamilton. 

Tho  following  shows  the  numeration  of  the  city  tor  school 
age  : In  1870,  there  were  1,141 ; in  1872, 1,906  ; in  1873. 1,977  • 
in  1874,2,339  ; in  1875,  2,650 , in  1876,  2,871  . in  1877,2,930-  in 
1878,  2,870. 
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CHURCHES. 

HISTORY'  OF  THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHI'RCH. 

On  the  ^7 th  day  of  August,  I860.  a committee  ot'tlie  Lfreshv- 
ttMT  ot  St.  Clairsville.  consisting  of  Revs.  S.  Mitchell  and  John 
Moffat,  together  with  Ruling  Elders  Nelson.  Thnker  and  Win. 
Workman,  met  and  organized  this  church,  which  consisted  of 
forty-one  momliers.  all  from  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Rockhill. 

At  the  same  time  John  S.  ('ratty.  John  ,YI . Milligan  and  A.  M. 
Anderson  were  chosen  and  installed  Ruling  Elders.  At  the 
same  time  the  church  was  organized  and  incorporated  under  the 
statutes  of  Ohio  as  the  Kiisi  Presbyterian  church  of  Bcllairc. 
The  year  previous  to  the  organization,  the  people  thus  organ- 
ized, erected  a house  ot  worship  40x64  feet,  ot  brick,  which  be- 
coming too  small  for  the  congregation  a second  house  of  worship 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  in  the  year  1871.  which 
presents  a fine  appearance,  It  is  112x04  feet.  The  auditorium 
is  78x4! S feet  and  31  feel  high.  On  the  lower  floor  the  main 
room  is  4*x.">f  feet,  with  two  hilde  class  and  a primary  class 
room. 

The  church  has  had  three  pastors.  Rev.  John  Moffat,  [>.  If, 
from  January.  1801,  till  February,  1803:  Rev.  J.  I>,  Fitzgerald, 
from  April,  1804,  till  February . 1800:  and  h’ev.  Win.  (Riston, 
present  jiastor,  from  July.  ISlib.  During  the  thirteen  years  of 
the  present  pastorale  over  seven  hundred  have  been  added  to 


the  church.  The  present  membership  is  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four. 

The  present  eldership  of  the  church  is  John  S.  ('ratty.  A.  \\  . 
Anderson  and  A.  Sheets,  with  l>r.  J.  <i.  Mc<  ollnugli.  i>r.  Kurtz. 
J).  W.  Cooper.  Fred.  fl.  Strong  and  II.  C.  Over,  elders  elect. 

The  Sabbath  School  of  this  church  is  in  a highly  nourishing 
condition,  with  an  enrollment  of  450  scholars.  A.  \\  . Ander- 
son, superintendent,  and  A.  Richardson,  assistant.  Alsou  Mis- 
sion school  of  200  scholars,  with  Dr.  J.  (t.  McCullough  as  super- 
intendent and  <r.  I>.  Hcittheriugton  as  assistant. 

thin i n kpiscop.m,  i n \i‘i.:i„ 


Previous  to  1872  there  were  only  two  or  three  mem  hers  of  the 
■opal  Church  in  Bcllairc. 

Up  to  that  year  only  a tew  irregular  services  had  been  held  — 
the  very  first  by  the’ Rev.  J.  K.  Rodgers,  ot  Steubenville,  and 
later,  a tew  hv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coleman,  of  East  Liverpool. 

The  Rev.  John  Long,  of  Well-ville.  organized  this  mission 
under  the  name  of  "Trinity  Mission.  Bellaire,  March,  Is  i 2. 
The  building  which  was  used  for  the  next  six  years  and  ten 
months  was  "originally  a eahinet  maker's  shop.  It  was  leased 
for  some  years  at  an’annual  rent  of  8144.  ThcJimTdmg  was 
remodeled,  painted  and  plastered  at  a cost  of  8280  5d. 

T’his  building  is  centrally  located,  being  at  the  corner  of 

of  Thirty-sixth  and  Belmont  streets. 

When  the  mission  was- organized  m March,  2,  eight  com- 
municants were  enrolled;  and  five  were  confirmed  flic  following 

June,  thirteen  in  all.  . . 

Mr.  Long  made  two  visits  a month,  and  resigned  his  charge 

in  March,  1873.  . ... 

Rev.  T.  O.  Tongue,  of  Moiiudsville,  held  services  from  April 

to  September.  1873,  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Rev.  Jacob  Ram  bo  took  charge  of  the  missions  on  October, 

1873.  and  has  resided  in  the  city.  . . 

A -rood  Sunday-school  has  been  kept  up  since  the  mission  was 
organized.  Also  for  several  years  an  afternoon  adult  Bible 
Sfss,  a Ladies  Missionary  Society,  and  a faid.es  Sewing  ( irelc 
have  been  maintained. 

The  minister  has  given  two  services  on  alternate 

this  mission  and  held  a service  on  even 

V lot  was  bought  in  the  summer  of  Ih<8 , on  Nob  e street. 
,10rtb  of  Indian  Run.  During  the  following  full  a neat  wooden 

^T'Oe  amTi^  ^fect.  with  a tower  in  front  nine 

jneamim  , — ' 8.x  14  feet.  The  style  is  modi- 

.rrained  glass  windows  trimmed  wit b stained 


churches  in  Ohio,  and  some  churches  and  Sunday-schools  in  the 
East. 

Notwithstanding  the  death  and  removal  of  many  communi- 
cants, we  still  have  forty -eight  now,  July,  1879.  Five  adults 
and  forty-seven  children  have  been  baptized. 

We  opened  our  new  church  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  1879. 
During  the  first  four  months  in  the  new  church  the  number  of 
Sunday-school  scholars  in  attendance  averaged  one  hundred  and 
the  number  of  teachers  thirteen.  The  morning  congregations 
were  fair. 

Our  oldest  member  is  Col.  Thomas  11.  Morris.  Our  Church 
Committee  are  as  follows,  viz:  Morris  V.  Miller,  Pi esident ; 

Jas.  M.  Rees.  Thomas  H.  Morris.  Oeo.  Henry,  John  A.  Ualla- 
glier.  Treasurer,  Win.  Bamtord. 

Many  names  of  zealous  and  liberal  members  of  both  sexes, 
and  also  of  kind  friends  who  are  not  yet  members,  might  be  given, 
but  space  will  not  permit.  Ours  is  a work  of  faith  and  labor  of 
love.  -‘Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us."  We  look  to  Him  for 
future  guidance.  J.  RAMBO,  Pastor. 

HISTORY  OF  THK  IHSCHT.KS  of  CHRIST  IX  BEU.URE,  OHIO. 

It Y It.  S.  DEAN. 


Sundays  to 
Wed nesday  even i ng. 


room  !•*'  foot,  " <i 

feet  square,  ami  « recess  chancel  8x14  feel. 
tied  (tmiIi ic.  with 

glass.  window,  a memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  Kd ward 

A hanusoi  ^ ^ .|((on)s  the  chancel,  and  is  of  stained 


Dorm 
g lass . 


•berv.  ot 


i(),  was  8650  and  of  the  building  about  81,400. 
rhe  cost  of  the  lot  t()e  bajMji^  prnimpally.to  the 


A small  debt  remains  on 
Joss  of  funds  by  the  failure  of  a bank, 
citizens  gave  liberally  towards 


Our  mem  bore  ami  fellow- 
the  building.  Also , many 


I The  people  whom  'his  sketch  represents  choose  to  be  known 
simply  as  Disciples  or  Christians;  or,  in  the  organic  sense,  as  a 
Chun-h  ot  Christ.  The  history  of  the  church  in  Bellaire  divides 
itself  naturally  into  .four  periods,  viz  : 

1.  The  period  prior  to  organization  ; (1832-40). 

2.  The  period  from  the  formal  organization  to  the  building  of 
the  first  bouse  of  worship:  (1840-46). 

The  period  from  the  huildingof  the  first  to  the  building  of 
the  second  church  edifice:  (1848-1870.) 

4.  The  period  from  the  completion  of  the  second  house  to  the 
present  time:  (1870-1879). 

i.  The  most  fascinating  historic  periods  are  often  the  most 
difficult  to  treat  properly  for  the  want  of  sufficient  and  accurate 
information.  No  doubt  their  very  fascination  is  heightened  bv 
the  veil  of  obscurity  that  half  conceals  them. 

T he  history  of  the  church  in  Bellaire  comprises  part  of  an  ex- 
tended religion.;  movement,  inaugurated  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century  by  the  writings  and  preaching  of  Thomas  and  Al- 
exander i amphell  Walter  Scotland  others.  It  is  foreign  to  the 
/mr/insi-  ofthis  sketch,  even  if  its  necessary  brevity  did  not  for- 
bid it.  to  give  any  particular  account  of  that  movement.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  inspired  by  a profound  reverence  for 
tin'  Word  of  (fod  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  rule  of  religious  faith 
and  practice;  that  it  sought  the  union  of  (Tod's  divided  and  war- 
ring people  on  that  divine  foundation  : that,  in  the  progress  ot 
halt  a century  it  has  gathered  on  that  simple  basis  a people  now 
niiin boring  more  than  half  a million  communicants;  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  whole  protestant  world  has  made  long  strides 
toward  the  main  ends  proposed  by  the  Campbells  and  their  cv- 
workevs. 

Although  the  church  in  Bellaire  was  by  no  means  one  of  the 
earliest,  yet  its  root s go  down  very  near  tbe  beginnings  of  that 
movement.  So  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  James  .Martin 
and  bis  wife,  Nancy  Martin,  wore  the  first  Disciples  in  the 
I vicinity  of  Bellaire.  When  or  Yvlicrc  they  became  such  is  not 
I known.  They  moved  here  about  the  spring  of  1832,  and  set- 
I tied  on  the  hill  on  the  spot  of  ground  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  Herman  Hardeustein.  There  was  a little  congregation  of 
Disciples  at  Bridgeport  and  one  in  Wheeling.  lie  soon  began 
to  bold  meetings  at  his  own  house,  which  were  attended  by 
some  of  the  Disciples  of  Bridgeport,  and  to  which  he  invited  his 
neighbors.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  sometime  in  the  fill  1 of 
1832,  -Mrs.  Thirsey  Nelson  made  a profession  of  her  faith,  and 
was  baptized  by  Charles  Eueell  in  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  lower 
end  of  Bogg  s island. 

In  tbe  month  ot  June,  1833,  Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell 
conducted  a grove  meeting  of  three  days  at  Martin’s  Ferry. 
Their  eminent  reputation  drew  great  numbers  to  hear  them 
wherever  they  went.  The  meeting  at  Martin's  Ferry  resulted 
in  twelve  or  fifleon  conversions.  Among  the  number  were 
Adam  Long,  of  Bellaire.  and  his  wife,  Mary  A.  Long,  now  Airs. 
Sharp.  The  latter  is  still  living  about  a mile  up  Indian  run. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Nelson,  the  two  Campbells  preached  in  a grove  on  Indian  run, 
about  half  a mile  from  the  river.  There  were  several  baptisms 
as  a result  of  the  mooting.  One  incident  is  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. After  an  opportunity  had  been  given  for  a public  con- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ,  a Mr.  Milligan,  who  lived  some  miles 
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back  in  the  country,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  and 
banded  Thomas  Campbell  a letter.  Mr.  Campbell,  entirely  un- 
conscious that  he  had  over  seen  the  gentleman  before,  took  the 
letter  and  read  it.  It  proved  to  be  a letter  of  dismissal  from  the 
Seceder  Church  in  Ireland,  of  which  Mr.  Campbell  had  formerly 
Wen  the  pastor.  The  letter,  which  was  subscribed  by  Mr. 
Campbell’s  own  hand,  could  not  have  boon  written  loss  than 
twenty-six  years  before.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Milligan's  question 
whether  he  would  receivo  him  on  that  testimonial,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell replied  that  things  had  changed  with  him  since  then.  Mr. 
Milli,rau  had  heard  enough  to  bring  about  important  changes  in 
bis  own  convictions,  and  was  among  the  number  baptized  the 
same  day  in  tho  Ohio  river. 

From  that  time  there  were  frequent  meetings  at  Mr.  Martin’s, 

Mr.  Adam  Long’s  and  Mr.  Joseph  Kelson’s. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  the  family  of  John  Archer  settled  on 
Trough  Hun,  about  two  miles  back  of  Bellaire.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  John  Archer,  Sr.,  and  wife,  Nancy  Archer,  their  sons 
Benjamin  F.,  Rudolph  W.,  and  James  G.  Archer,  together  with 
John  Archer,  Jr.,  and  wife,  Cynthia  A.  Archer;  tho  last  being  a 
daughter  of  John  Archer,  Sr.  All  but  James  G.  Archer,  then  a 
lad  were  Disciples.  The  elder  Archer  and  w-ife  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  church  at  Brush  Run,  Pa.,  the  first  congregation 
planted  by  the  Campbells. 

The  Archers  proved  a valuable  accession  to  the  little  band  of 
Disciples,  and  gave  a decided  impetus  to  tho  young  cause.  From 
that  time  another  nouse  was  open  to  their  meetings.  There  was 
but  little  preaching  in  those  days,  for  the  preachers  were  few, 
and  most  of  those,  like  Paul  at  Corinth,  were  compelled  to  toil 
with  their  own  hands  to  supply  their  daily  needs.  Among  those 
who  assisted  in  that  pioneer  work  were  Charles  Eucell,  Wm. 
Holliday  and  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Wheeling,  and  James  Hough, 
of  West  Liberty.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  those  pioneer  days, 
for  the  Disciples  of  Wheeling,  Bridgeport  and  Bellaire,  to  hold 
“swap  meetings,”  a phrase  which  oxplains  itself. 

We  owe  many  things  to  the  sturdy  generation  which  hewed 
down  tho  dense  forests  and  laid  the  foundations  of  so  many 
peaceful  and  elegant  homes.  And  it  is  a remarkable  tribute  to 
their  superior  physical  vigor,  as  well  as  to  the  strength  of  their 
religious  convictions,  that  the  women,  even,  often  walked  a dis- 
tance of  six  miies  to  share  in  the  enjoyments  of  their  little  reli- 
gious gatherings.  .Near  the  close  of  this  unorganized  period,  a 
meeting  occurred  which  affords  a pretty  clear  insight  into  the 
character  of  thoso  early  assemblies,  and  the  x-eligious  suscepti- 
bilities of  tho  people.  Early  in  tho  summer  of  1838,  the  Disci- 
ples met  ono  Sunday  at  the  house  of  John  Archer,  Sr.,  who  was 
still  living  on  Trough  Run.  There  were  present  John  Archer, 

Sr.,  Nancy  Archer,  John  Archer,  Jr.,  Cynthia  A.  Archer,  Benja- 
min F.  and  Rudolph  W.  Archer,  Thirsey  Nelson,  Adam  Long, 
Mary  A.  Long,  Ann  Snedeker  and  Hannah  Goodwin.  There 
were  also  a lew  non-professoi’b  present.  Tho  elder  Archer,  who 
usually  presided  at  the  meotings,  opened  the  exorcises  with  tho 
reading  of  a Psalm,  and  with  prayer.  All  then  united  in  a hymn 
of  praise.  Mr.  Archer  then  read  another  portion  of  Scripture, 
making  such  remarks  on  it  as  seemed  appi’opriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. This  was  followed  by  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  has  always 
been  among  the  Disciples  a prominent  element  in  the  worship 
on  the  Lord’s  day.  As  Mr.  Archer  was  about  to  dismiss  tho 
congregation,  a lady  who  hud  been  an  attentive  observer  through 
all  the  services — Mrs.  Sally  Ryan — begged  the  privilege  of  con- 
fessing and  obeying  the  Savior.  Accordingly,  after  tho  simple 
but  solemn  profession  of  her  faith  in  Christ,  they  repaired  to  the 
little  stream  just  at  hand,  where  she  was  baptized.  And  such 
had  been  tbe  deep  solemnity  and  tender  interest  pervading  the 
little  assembly,  that  then  and  there,  in  thoso  groves  which  were 
bod  s first  temple,  throe  others  made  a profession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ,  and  were  baptized  in  that  baptistry,  hollowed 
and  filled  by  nature’s  own  hand.  They  were  Wm.  Snedeker, 
Margaret  Nolson,  now  Mrs.  Mertz,  and  James  G.  Archer.  Tho 
atter,  who  was  the  youngest  son  of  John  Archer,  Sr,,  afterward 
came  influential  in  the  church,  tilling  tho  office  of  an  Elder  tor 
several  years.  Ho  now  resides  in  Columbus.  Mr.  Archer  was  a 
cooper.  In  the  fall  of  1838,  ho  movod  from  Trough  Run  to  tho 
Ulage,  and  built  a shop  on  tho  bank  of  tho  Ohio. 

The  scattered  Disciples  had  found  it  inconvenient,  especially 
inclement  weather,  to  meet  from  house  to  house.  Mr.  Areh- 
r s cooper  shop  was  thoroforo  selected  as  tho  regular  place  of 
in  t i"^  Was  il  affair,  only  16x24  feet.  One  end  pro- 

0Vfr  ,tho  ba,lk  and  re(4led  0,1  posts.  Ready  hands  made 
80  e fU  m beilcke8,-  On  Saturday  night  Mr.  Archer  and  his 
would  put  their  cooper  tools  away,  clean  out  the  shavings 
i-w-ii.  & j.  Cos.  • 


and  move  in  the  “ pews  ; ” and  what  during  the  -week  had  bo 
a temple  of  toil,  became  on  Sunday  a temple  of  pvaiBe 

Frequent  conversions  and  an  occasional  ne«  coi  , 

to  augment  the  number  of  the  Disciples.  T ie  iGnallv 

formal  and  permanent  organization  began  to  be  e • „ ’ 

on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1840,  tho  church  was  “ set  hi  bj, 

the  election  of  John  Archer,  Sr.,  and  Adam  Long,  r{'‘dc,aja“ 
John  Archer,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Gosney,  Deacons.  The  folio 
ing  is  a complete  list  of  the  original  members  ; John  A. cue  , 
Sr  . Rudolph  W.  Archer,  Benjamin  Archer,  James  G.  Aiehoi, 
John  Archer,  Jr.,  Adam  Long,  Philip  Long  Jacob  feathering 
ton,  Richard  Gosney,  Jesse  Bailey,  David  Bates,  Louis  » oil- 
man, Elijah  Workman,  John  A.  Gallagher,  James  Gill,  Rob- 
ert Russell,  Ibba  Starkey,  Nancy  Archer,  Cynthia  A.  Aichei, 
Mary  A.  Long,  Thirsey  Nelson,  Margaret  Ne^on,  Mary  A. 
Rodcfer,  Martha  Bailey,  Elizabeth  Bailey,  Eliza  Hcatherington, 

Olive  Austin,  Sarah  Bates,  Mrs. Workman,  Mrs. bos- 

nev,  Mary  Marling,  Elizabeth  Marling,  Rachael  Marling,  Eliza- 
beth Gallagher.  Abby  Rodefer,  Nancy  Wakefield,  Joanna  H ake- 
field,  Mary  Reid,  Melinda  Christen,  Mary  W orkraan,  Ellen 

Fitch.  . , , 

II.  Here  we  enter  upon  the  second  period.  This  period,  al- 
though very  brief,  was  an  exceedingly  important  one.  ft  was 
tho  test  period  of  the  church.  Those  years  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  the  church  had  vital  principles  and  eloments  of  power. 

It  never  failed  to  meet  on  the  Lord  s day,  to  keep  the  Lord  s 
Supper  and  engage  in  other  acts  of  public  worship.  Gnlj 
casionally  was  there  preaching.  William  Holliday,  Charles 
/.sll  fpiinrnno  WlloAn  dUll  TanlPft  Hnnfrh  continued  at  mtor- 


vals  to  visit  them. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1841,  J.  H.  Jones,  a gifted  young 
preacher  from  the  Western  Reserve,  came  at  the  call  of  the 
church  to  hold  a meeting.  The  eoopor  shop  overflowed^ 

‘■Where  shall  1 stand?”  queried  the  preacher.  “There,”  said 
Mr.  Archer,  turning  up  a halt  bushel  measure,  “stand  on  that ! 

And  from  that  narrow  pulpit  he  preached  the  gospel  with  an 
eloquence  and  power  that  convinced  the  tbe  understandings  and 
melted  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  Twelve  were  added  to  the 
church  during  the  meeting.  Among  them  was  a lady  xvho  had 
been  a member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  it  is  illustrative  of  the 
sharp  controversies  of  the  times,  that  her  husband  threatened 
to  knock  the  posts  from  under  the  cooper  shop  and  tumble  both 
shop  and  congregation  into  tho  Ohio  river. 

In  Juno  of  the  Bame  year  there  were  five  conversions  under 
the  preaching  of  A.  P.  Law.  On  Sunday,  Juno  5,  1842,  Alex- 
ander Campbell  delivered  a discourse  in  the  M.  E.  Church  on  his 
favorite  theme,  “The  Union  of  God’s  People.'  It  was  listened  to 
by  a large  audience,  and  lett  a profound  impression  on  the  com- 
munity. In  August  following,  George  Lucy  held  a meeting  of 
several  days,  which  resulted  in  twelve  additions  to  tho  church. 

In  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  the  following  preachers 
aro  known  to  have  visited  tho  church  during  this  period;  Tho 
venei-able  Thomas  Campbell,  John  Henry,  distinguished  as  the 
walking  Bible,  J.  R.  Frame,  M.  E,  Lard  and  Thomas  Munnell. 

Tho  latter,  who  taught  school  in  tho  village  one  winter  and 
preached  almost  his  first  sermon  in  the  old  cooper  shop,  has 
since  for  many  years  occupied  the  important  position  of  secre- 
tary of  the  Amorican  Christian  Missionary  Society. 

Tho  church  was  rapidly  outgrowing  the  narrow  limits  of  tho 
cooper  shop.  On  Saturday,  September  9,  1843,  at  a meeting 
called  to  consider  the  question,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  to 
build  a house  of  worship  the  next  year  ; but  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient moans  the  resolution  was  not  carried  into  effect.  In  May, 

1845,  the  church  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Robert  Gra- 
ham, then  a student  at  Bethauy  College,  now  a professor  in  tho 
Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  preach  once  a month, 
tho  engagement  to  begin  in  December  following. 

In  the  spring  of  1846  the  work  of  building  began  in  earnest. 

The  church  was  not  strong  either  in  number  or  means.  Money 
was  exceedingly  scarce.  Many  of  the  members  worked  on  the 
I building  several  weeks  without  pay.  Mr.  Graham,  Rudolph  \V. 
Archer  and  Mr.  John  Gallagher  collected  some  money  abroad. 

At  ono  of  Mr.  Graham’s  appointments  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
brother  had  given  him  a horse ; as  he  had  no  use  tor  it  himself, 
ho  generously  donated  it  toward  the  building.  Mr.  Rudolph 
Archer  was  a remarkably  tine  singer.  For  many  yoars  he  was 
tho  leader  in  the  service  of  song,  aud  one  of  the  most  aetive  and 
valuable  workers  in  the  church.  Ho  went  one  day  to  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  to  solicit  aid  of  some  of  the  lawyers  there  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted.  Going  into  the  court  room,  the  lawyers 
gathered  around  him  and  called  for  a song.  Yielding  to  their 
solicitations,  he  mounted  a seat  aud  sang  the  “Song  ot  the  Loeo- 
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motive,  beginning : “ Harness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands.'1 
ftuch  was  his  power  of  song  that  he  went  away  with  a liberal 
contribution  from  the  judges  and  every  lawyer  present.  At  last 
the  house  was  completed,  it  was  a plain  brick  structure,  with 
a seating  capacity  of  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  opening 
services  were  conducted  by  Alexander  Campbell  and  Robert 
Graham,  on  the  second  Sunday  in  December,  1840.  There  had 
been  thirteen  additions  to  the  church  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer, under  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Graham.  In  March,  184(5.  by 
the  death  of  Adam  Long,  the  church  lost  one  of  its  elders.  The 
sacancy  was  filled  by  the  election  of  .Nathan  Xowland.  At  the 
same  time  Rudolph  YY  . Archer  was  elected  a deacon. 

Among  those  who  came  into  the  church  while  it  met  in  the 
cooper  shop  was  Jacob  Heatherington,  who,  by  his  well  known 
liberality  and  public  spirit,  has  been  tor  many  years  a tower  of 
strength  to  the  church. 

III.  The  third  period,  which  extends  from  1846  to  1870.  com- 
prises considerably  more  than  one-half  the  organized  life  of  the 
ohurch.  The  church  now  possessed  a commodious  and  substan- 
tial house,  which  gave  it  an  air  of  permanence.  From  this 
time  its  success,  though  varied,  has  been  assured.  Of  this  and 
the  succeeding  period,  only  a brief  outline  will  be  given. 

For  many  years  but  few  congregations  of  Disciples  had  set- 
tled preachers.  This  was  due  to  two  causes:  First,  the  small 

number  of  preachers ; secondly,  the  fact  they  were  largely  en- 
gaged in  planting  new  churches.  Cp  to  the  year  1858,  the 
church  in  Bellaire  depended  foi  its  spiritual  nurture  mi  monthly 
preaching  and  such  ministrations  as  its  Elders  and  other  mem- 
bers were  capable  of  providing.  For  the  increase  in  member- 
ship, it  depended  principally  on  the  protracted  meetings,  held 
either  by  the  stated  preacher  or  by  some  one  called  to  his  assist- 
ance. It  was.  however,  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to  make 
a public  profession  of  their  faith,  when  no  preacher  was  present. 
Prior  to  1858,  the  following  ministers  served  the  church  with 
monthly  preaching : Robt.  Graham,  Alex.  Hal),  J.  J.  Moss,  L, 
M.  Harvey  and  A.  K.  Myers.  The  latter  preached  three  years, 
from  1855  to  1858.  Near  the  close  of  his  ministry,  a revival 
occurred,  which  for  numbers,  was  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  The  meetings  began  May  30,  1858,  and 
continued  five  weeks.  Seventy-nine  wero added  to  the  church. 

B.  F.  Pirkey  did  most  of  the  preaching.  From  1858-60,  T.  1 . 
Berry  preached  once  in  two  weeks.  From  1800-2.  the  church 
had  only  irregular  supplies.  Duringthat  time.  J.  L.  Pinkerton 
preached  six  months.  From  1 840-02,  many  ministers,  some  of 
them  prominent  among  Disciples,  either  preached  occasional 
discourses,  or  conducted  meetings.  Among  them  wore  such  men 
as  Isaac  Errett,  A.  8.  Hayden,  W.  A.  fielding,  Calvin  Smith.  W. 

X.  Pendleton,  C.  L.  Loos',  T.  M.  Allen,  W.  T.  Moore.  A.  D.  Fill- 
more, Robt.  Milligan  and  R.  R.  Sloan.  On  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1802,  H-  8.  G Iasi  or  made  his  first  visit  to  the  church.  His 
connection  with  the  church  merits  moro  fhan  a passing  notice. 

Mr.  Glasier  was  a native  of  Bedford.  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio. 
His  preparatory  studies  were  pursued  at  Western  Reserve  Eclec- 
tic Institute  (now  Hiram  College)  from  the  year  1858  to  1802. 
Hon.  James  A.  Garfield  was  at  that  time  the  able  and  popular 
principal  Mr.  Glasier  attended  Bethany  College  the  sessions 
of  1862-3,  graduating  July  4,  1863.  lie  visited  Bellaire  as  above 
mentioned  November  23d,  and  preached  once  a month  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  In  June,  1863,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Eliza  E.  Clapp  of  Mentor,  Ohio,  a lady  of  rare  gifts  of  mind 
and  superior  culture.  In  August,  1803,  he  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  the  church  which  terminated  only  with  ins  life. 

In  the  previous  May,  Mr.  Glasier  and  Mr.  Jabez  Hall  of  YY  bool- 
ing now  of  East  Cleveland,  held  a very  successful  meeting  m 
Bellaire  The  two.  who  were  warm  personal  friends,  conducted 
March,  1805.  But  the  most  remarkable 


Bellaire. 

another  meeting  in  , 

meeting  of  his  brief  ministry  occurred  in  May,  I860  only  tlnee 
months  before  his  death.  He  was  assisted  during  the  meeting 
br  H.  D.  Carlton,  who  had  been  a fellow  student  at  Hiram. 
Some  sixty-nine  persons  wore  added  to  the  church  Only  an 
adequate  idea  of  bis  power,  however,  can  be  conveyed  by  statis- 
ts He  infused  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  ardent  nature  into 
the  whole  church.  In  the  homes  of  the  people  be  won  their 
hearts  by  the  unaffected  warmth  of  b.s  sympathies  while  in 
his  mingent  appeals  carried  their  hearts  In 


A vain  andmgain,  people  left  the  church  door  for  want 
room  within.  And  his  was  a rising  power,  as  his  work 


public  discourse  his  pungent 
stirm.  Agair  ” 

was  e ■ nded°befo. re  be  ' hud  eom pleted  his  thirtieth  year. 

Already  measures  were  on  foot  for  a new  house  of  worship. 
Two  lots  “were  purchased  in  a more  eligible  location  The  old 
site  was  subject  to  overflow.  Indeed,  in  the  great  flood  of  18a- 
the  floor  of  the  old  church  was  covered  to  a depth  of  more  than 


five  feet.  The  foundation  of  the  now  house  was  already  laid. 
But  in  the  midst  ot  his  usefulness,  so  great  in  the  present,  and 
greater  still  in  prospect,  Mr.  Glasier  fell  a victim  to  his  own 
ardor.  Going  to  Pittsburgh  August  24,  to  assist  W.  8.  Gray  in 
a meeting,  he  was  stricken  with  typhoid  dysentery,  of  which  he 
died  September  8,  1866,  aged  nearlj'  thirty  years.  His  faithful 
wife,  and  his  firm  friend  Jabez  Hall,  of  YY’ heeling,  ministered  to 
him  during  the  last  days,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Heatherington,  and 
James  G.  Archer,  of  Bellaire,  were  present  to  catch  his  last 
! words.  They  were  words  to  the  church  he  loved — words  of  ex- 
hortation that  they  should  be  faithful  to  their  vows,  complete 
the  labor  of  building  and  carry  on  the  work  he  was  called  to 
leave.  Mr.  Gray  and  several  of  his  congregation  came  down 
with  the  remains  to  Bellaire.  President  W.  R.  Pendleton,  of 
i Bethany,  preached  the  funeral  discourse.  The  whole  town  was 

I in  mourning.  Presbj’torians,  Methodists,  Catholics,  and  even 

profane,  irreligious  men,  came  to  mingle  their  tears  over  the  re- 
| mains  of  one  they  had  known  and  loved.  Mr.  Hall  and  bis 

church  came  down  in  a body  from  YYrheeling.  Mr.  Gaston,  of 

the  Presbyterian,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Methodist  church,  as- 
sisted in  the  services.  The  house  was  filled  with  women  alone. 
Men  crowded  about  the  windows,  filled  the  yard  and  thronged 
the  street.  On  Monday,  September  10,  the  remains  were  eon- 
! veyed  to  Bedford  for  interment.  Mrs.  Glasier,  who,  with  their 
daughter,  resides  in  Cleveland,  continues  to  cherish  thetenderest 
memories  of  her  departed  husband. 

, The  death  of  Mr.  Glasier  was  a sevoro  blow  to  the  hearts  and 
hopes  ot  the  church,  but  it  did  not  crush  them.  Men  come  and 
i go.  principles  are  eternal.  In  November  following,  the  church 
i called  II.  !>.  Carlton,  who  in  the  meeting  of  the  previous  spring 
had  rendered  such  valuable  aid,  into  their  service.  His  ministry 
continued  until  December,  I860,  with  marked  acceptance,  and 
solid  results.  Fifty-five  were  added  to  the  church  upon  profes- 
sion, besides  other  accessions.  The  church,  rallying  under  Mr. 
Carlton's  leadership,  resumed  the  work  of  building.  The  house 
was  so  tin-  completed  as  to  be  ready  to  occupy,  Sunday,  August 
7,  187<»:  President  YYr.  I\.  Pendleton  preached  the  dedication  ser- 
mon from  John  17:3.  The  old  house  is  now  occupied  by  the 
second  ward  schools.  The  new  house,  which  cost  about  820,000, 
is  substantially  built  of  brick,  with  6asement  for  Sunday  School, 
and  audience  room  above.  The  main  audience  room,  which  is 
the  most  commodious  in  the  city,  has  a seating  capacity  of  seven 
hundred. 

IY'.  The  closing  period  of  this  skotch  is  too  recent  to  demand 
any  extended  notice.  Jesse  II.  Berry  had  been  called  to  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  church  in  July,  1870.  He  remained  with  tbe 
church  until  April,  1872.  There  were  seventy-one  added  to  the 
church  during  his  ministry. 

In  December,  1870,  the  revivalist,  Knowles  Shaw,  celebrated 
as  much  for  his  rare  power  of  song  as  tor  his  ability  as  a 
preacher,  conducted  a meeting  with  considerable  success.  From 
1872  to  1875,  I.  J.  Spencer,  a student  at  Bethanj',  preached  a 
portion  of  the  time  for  the  church.  Graduating  in  June,  1875. 
he  gave  his  entire  time  to  the  church,  until  the  fall  of  1877. 

His  ministry  was  attended  with  marked  success;  during  the 
I two  years  he  lived  in  Bellaire  over  ninety  were  added  to  tbe 
congregation.  Through  the  liberality  of  Jacob  Heatherington, 
the  tower  was  completed  and  the  audience-room  carpeted  and 
frescoed.  The  primary  class-room  in  the  basement  was  also 
finished  and  other  improvements  made. 

Accepting  a call  to  Baltimore,  Mr.  Spencer  resigned  in  the 
fall  of  1877.  The  church  had  only  irregular  supplies  for  a year. 

H.  D.  Carlton,  pastor  of  tbe  church  from  1866-9,  bold  a meet- 
ing during  the  winter  of  '78,  with  several  accessions  to  the 
church.  In  October,  1878.  B.  S.  Dean  accceptcd  a call  from  the 
church,  and  began  bis  work  in  Bellaire.  During  the  first  yoar 
of  his  ministry,  which  is  just  closed,  over  forty  have  been  added 
to  the  church. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  church  from  the  beginning,  has 
been  nearly  seven  hundred.  Tho  present  membership  is  two 
hundred  and  fory-threo.  Average  sundaj*  school  attendance, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

The  officers  arc: 

Pastor- — B.  S.  Dean. 

Elders — John  Archer,  Y\r.  J.  Mills,  Theobald  Klee,  R.  W. 
Nelson. 

Deacons — YY’ni.  Heatherington,  Mablon  Craft,  J.  W.  Huston, 

T.  A.  Rodefer,  YYr.  R.  Gunn.  George  Mertz. 

Clerk — .7.  F.  Rodefer. 

ST.  JOHN'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  first  resident  Catholic  priest  in  Bellaire,  was  Rev.  Michael 
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Kennedy,  who  arrived  in  the  winter  of  1855.  Services  wore  held 
in  the  h'onso  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sherry,  whose  little  parlor  was  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  small  number  of  Catholics  who  then  made 
their  home  in  Bellairo.  The  first  entry  by  Father  Kennedy  in 
the“Baptismal  Records,"  is  the  baptism  of  James,  son  of  Mich- 
ael and  Eleanor  White,  December  25,  1855.  The  first  marriage 
recorded  is  that  of  Michael  Keegan,  and  Eleanor  Sullivan,  De- 
cember 26,  1855. 

It  was  soon  found  that  Bcllaire  could  not  support  a clergy- 
man, and  Father  Kennedy  was  transferred  to  Piqua,  O.,  and 
afterwards  toChillieothe,  Ohio,  where  his  health  failed,  and  he 
died  while  a Professor  at  Mt.  St,  Mary's  Seminary,  Cincinnati. 
He  had  boon  pastor  of  Bellairo  about  six  months. 

The  Catholics  of  Bcllaire  then  became  dependent  for  spiritual 
ministrations  on  Rov.  John  M.  Jacquot,  then  residing  at  Benver 
Settlement,  Noble  county,  Ohio.  Mass  was  celebrated  then  but 
once  a month  on  Sunday,  as  bosides  Beavor  and  Bcllaire,  all 
towns  on  tho  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  from  the  Ohio  river 
to  Zanesville,  were  the  mission  of  humble  and  apostolic  Father 
Jaeqiiet. 

In  1857,  Father  Jaequet  purchased  property  on  Guernsey 
street,  and  began  tho  erection  of  the  present  St.  John's  Catholic 
church.  Tho  following  were  the  first  subscribers:  Archbishop 
Purcell,  $100:  John  .VI.  Sullivan,  one  lot  worth  $250,  and  850  in 
cash;  Arthur  Sherry,  850;  Patrick  We  I by,  810;  Thos.  Reilly, 
$12;  John  Carey,  817  ; Simon  Tolin,  $10;  Michael  Squsky,  815: 
Pat.  Cloako,  $15 ; Michael  Cavanagle,  $10 ; Michael  Owens,  810. 
The  total  amount  collected  in  Bcllaire  and  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  was  $1,363.70. 

Father  Jaequet  next  purchased  the  present  Catholic  Ceme- 
tery, and  organized  the  first  parochial  Catholic  school,  and 
placed  Miss  Maggie  Walsh  in  charge,  who  taught  almost  con- 
tinuously from  1858  to  1878. 

In  January,  1869,  Rev.  P.  J.  Duly  relieved  Father  Jaequet  of 
a portion  of  his  vast  mission,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Bol- 
laire.  In  addition  to  Bellairo,  he  was  also  in  charge  of  Martin's 
• Ferry  and  all  stations  on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  west  of 
Bellairo,  as  far  as  Belmont.  Father  Duly  built  and  paid  for  the 
present  neat  pastoral  residence,  and  having  been  long  a victim 
of  consumption,  ho  tell  under  its  destroying  influence  in  1870.  [ 

In  December,  1870,  Rev.  Thomas  Malen  was  appointed  pastor,  , 
and  retired  in  July,  1871,  when  Rev.  P.  H.  I).  Steyle  was  ap- 
pointed, and  remained  pastor  till  July,  1878.  During  his  stay 
of  seven  years,  Father  Steyle  built  an  addition  to  tho  church, 
oreeted  the  spire,  and  placed  the  bell  therein,  enlarged  the  school 
house,  and  made  other  improvements. 

In  July,  1878,  Rev.  D.  B.  Cull  was  appointed  by  Rt.  Rev.  S. 

H,  Rosecrans,  Bishop  of  Columbus,  pastor  of  Bcllaire,  and  is  in 
charge  at  the  present  writing.  The  congregation  has  over  one 
thousand  communicants,  and  is  yearly  increasing  so  that  their 
present  church  building  is  already  too  small  for  tho  members 
who  gather  to  worship  within  its  walls.  The  school  has  over 
two  hundred  children  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

THE  FIRST  GERMAN'  EVA  SO  EE  I CAL  CHURCH. 

The  history  of  this  church  would  fill  a page,  but  whether  it 
would  prove  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  or  benefit  in  any 
way  the  little  band  which  cling  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  here,  is  a 
question,  A number  of  Germans,  feeling  a desire  to  organize  a 
society  by  which  they  might  worship  God  together  in  their  own 
tongue,  met  and  effected  organization.  They  held  their  meet- 
ings in  various  places,  and  were  irregularly  supplied  with  differ- 
ent ministers.  Like  other  congregations  it  met  by  its  obstacles, 
and  we  are  informed  experienced  divisions  and  contendings. 
Some  split  off  from  them  and  joined  other  churches.  But  not- 
withstanding its  losses  in  this  respect,  the  congregation  in  1874, 
erected  a church  edifice  of  brick  40x75,  including  parsonage, 
(winch  is  all  together)  and  moved  on  in  worship,  increasing 
slowly.  The  present  membership  is  40.  The  church  building 
cost  87,500,  tho  debt  of  which  is  not  yet  all  liquidated.  Among 

the  permanent  ministers  were  R.  .Saul,  a Presbyterian  minister 
" 10  succeeded  in  prosy  li  ting  to  his  faith  many  of  the  members, 
and  carried  them  over  to  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  fol- 
owed  by  Miller,  Naw  and  Noll.  The  congregation  is  without 
a minister  at  present.  They  have  a Sabbath  School  of  about 
120  enrolled.  I 

FIRST  AFRICAN'  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  situated  on  west  side  of  Franklin  street.  Rev. 
Marah  conducts  the  services  every  Sabbath  at  half  past  10  a.  m. 


AND  JEFFER80N  COUNTIES. 


In  connection  wi.b  tbi  church  cxcrci*.  * "'>"r"hi"g 

Sabbath  School  numbering  about  60  scholars. 

SECOND  AFRICAN  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

This  congregation  has  just  “Jby  Rov^Jesse flar- 

sido  Belmont  street.  Services  are  conducted  oy  « 
grove  every  other  Sabbath.  Membership  about  4ti. 


SECRET  SOCIETIES. 


BELLATRE  LODGE  NO.  267  A.  F.  A A.  M. 


Organized  and  worked  under  a>  dispensation  for  six  months 
before  being  chartered.  Its  charter  wns  granted  at  a session  of 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  held  in  Mansfield,  Richland  county  .Ohio, 
October.  1855.  Its  charter  members  were  as  follows : George 

1 W.  Anderson,  Joel  Strahl.  Joseph  Johnston,  J.  M.  Spangler, 
Thomas  Fulton,  J.  H.  Porterfield,  Robert  Darrah.  Jr,,  Robert 
‘G.  Neel,  John  Kelly,  E.  P.  Birdsong.  William  H.  Allen  and  H. 
M.  Dolby.  Its  first  officers  wore : 
l George  W.  Anderson,  W.  M. 

Joel  Strahl,  S.  W. 

j Joseph  Johnston,  J.  W. 

This  lodge  owns  the  property  in  which  its  meetings  are  held, 
and  is  in  a prosperous  condition. 

Andrew  Tulmie,  W.  M. 

J.  E.  Strahl,  S.  W. 

Adolphus  Johnston.  J.  W. 

Fred  Hoffman,  Secretary. 

Christian  Beppus,  Treasurer. 

F.  J.  Smith,  S.  I). 

M.  Nelson,  J.  D. 

Joel  Strahl,- Tyler. 

Stated  communications  on  Monday  evening,  on  or  next  pre- 
ceding the  full  moon  in  each  month. 

BELLAIRE  LODGE  OF  t.  O.  O.  F.,  NO.  37S. 


Was  organized  J til}-  26,  1806,  and  incorporated  January  24, 1871. 
Its  charter  members  consisted  of  the  following  named  gentle- 
men : 

John  Mut.h,  Christian  Binpus,  D.  K.  Sanford,  H.  M.  Ingler, 
George  Kern,  Joseph  Mercer,  Elias  Dew.  Ralph  Heatherington,' 
Win.  Thnrber  and  George  H.  Mutli. 

Hall  in  Central  Block,  Union  street.  Nights  of  meeting, 
every  Tuesday  evening.  This  Lodge  is  in  a prosperous  condi- 
tion and  working  successfully.  It  numbers  65  members.  It 
owns  property  on  Belmont  street.  Tho  present  officers  are  as 
follows: 

William  Fish,  Noble  Grand. 

Frederick  Biekol,  Vice  Grand. 

George  D.  Heatherington,  Secretary. 

C.  S,  S.  Baron,  Treasurer. 

BELMONT  GROVE,  NO.  I!>,  U.  A.  O.  D. 

This  lodge  of  Jinked  Ancient  Order  of  Druids  was  organ- 
ized in  May.  1867,  and  a charter  granted  at  a session  of  “Grand 
Grove  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  ' The  charter  members  - George 
Kern,  August  Schramm,  Charles  Henry,  Frederick  Rodewig 
r red  crick  Brand,  Charles  Brockman,  Christian  Bippus. 

The  present  officers  of  ibis  society  are  as  follows  : 

Frederick  Hccker,  N.  A. 

Henry  Ebbeghaus,  V.  A. 

Frederick  Snyder,  Secretary. 

Frederick  Boesher,  Treasurer. 

Meets  in  Sheets'  Block,  corner  Union  and  Thirty-second 
streets.  Meeting  nights,  every  second  and  fourth  Wednesdav 
evening  in  each  month.  } 


This  lodge  was  organized  on  a warrant  of  dispensation  which 
was  granted  in  October,  1867.  Its  charter  members  were  ■ E G 
Morgan,  William  J.  Kelley,  John  Kelley,  J.  S.  Lockwood'  T H 
Colenian,  Uriah  V inning,  John  C.  Shimmon,  William  Green' 
field,  R.  R.  Cowen  and  M.  P.  Smith.  n 
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Its  charter  wan  granted  in  October,  1868.  The  present  officers 
are  as  follows : 

A.  Tolmie,  Sr.,  High  Priest. 

Wm,  McMasters,  King. 

J.  J.  Powell,  Scribe. 

J.  A.  Greenfield.  C.  O.  H. 

C.  H.  Strahl,  P.  S. 

J.  T.  Lane,  Secretary. 

Joseph  Mercer,  Treasurer. 

Stated  meetings  on  Friday  evening  on  or  next  preceding  the 
full  moon  in  each  month.  Hall  in  Belmont  Lodge  room. 

EUREKA  GROVE  NO.  28  U.  A.  0. 1). 

In  May,  1868,  Eureka  Grove  Lodge  of  United  Ancient  Order 
Druids  was  organized  and  charter  granted.  Its  charter  mem- 
bers— I.  X Grafton,  Thomas  Rosser,  L.  H.  Hall,  Levi  Cassell, 
John  Robinson,  John  Crimmell,  Francis  Turner,  H.  M.  lngler, 
Samuel  Scofield,  llenrv  Carr  and  C.  S.  S.  Baron.  The  present 
officers  are  as  follows  : 

Charles  Hankey,  X A. 

J.  S.  Carter,  V.  A. 

Charles  McClain,  Secretary. 

W.  S.  Ault,  Treasurer. 

James  Kyle,  I.  G. 

Hall  in  Sheets'  Block,  corner  Thirty-Second  and  Union  streets. 
Meets  every  second  and  fourth  Saturday  evenings  in  each 
month. 


KERN  I.ODUE  NO.  42S  I.  O.  V.  F 

Was  organized  July  8,  186!*.  Charter  members— George 
Kern.  Christian  Bippus.  Charles  Brockman,  August  Bnel, 
Joseph  Mitchel.  August  Schramm,  Peter  Schramm,  William 
Kreiter,  Adam  Lampcl,  Godfrey  Reich,  Michael  Zorn,  Prod 
Bashaw,  Adam  Long,  Herman  Hartenstein,  August  Bair,  Hei- 
nian  Gratz,  Louis  Grealy.  The  present  officers  are  as  follows  : 
Noble  Grand— Frederick  Eberle. 

Vice  Grand — Andrew  Scheek. 

Secretary — Louis  Long. 

Treasurer— August  Baker.  . . 

This  society  holds  regular  sessions  in  Central  Block,  mon 

street,  every  Saturday  evening. 


Crozier,  G.  R.  Greer.  David  Rankin,  J.  B.  Darrah,  J.  T.  Mercer. 
X.  B.  Scott,  G.  W.  Iloge  and  Daniel  'Westlake.  In  1870,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  at  Springfield,  Ohio.  The 
present  officers  are  as  follows: 

I.  X.  Grafton,  W.  M. 

B.  F.  Cockayne,  S.  W. 

John  Crozier,  J.  W. 

F.  C.  Husband,  Treasurer. 

W.  S.  Cunningham,  Secretary. 

James  Grafton,  S.  D. 

D.  K.  Miller,  J.  D. 

A.  Koltz,  Tyler. 

Stated  communications  on  Thursday  evening  on  or  next  pre- 
ceding the  full  moon  in  each  month.  Meets  in  the  lodge  room 
of  Bellaire  Lodge. 


RED  CLOU)  EOOGE  N<>.  5K. 

The  Red  Cloud  Lodge  So.  56,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 
was  organized  on  February  27,  1871.  I he  charter  members 
are:  Tlieo.  Goehter,  J.  S.  Squiggins,  A.C  Loasure,  C.  Bippus,  J. 
H.  Dutming,  O.  C.  Bray,  A.  S.  Clahan,  W.  M.  Tbatefier,  A.  G. 
Sanders,  George  Adbert,  Thomas  Bray,  J.  P.  Kelly,  R.  Crozier, 
T.  Bamfbrd,  Fred.  Christy,  George  Kern,  O.  T.  Blackburn.  J.  C. 
Wiedman,  G.  W.  Iloge,  P.  Bramford.  John  Xelson,  O.  P.  Cris- 
well, II.  D.  Meek,  X.  A.  Lilly,  J.  B.  Darrah,  A.  Balzell,  C.  Bal- 
zell,  IV.  Crozier  and  G.  W.  Romick.  Primitive  officers  were: 

O.  Bray,  Sachem. 

Adam  C.  Leasure,  Senior  Saeamore. 

Alex.  Clohn.  Junior  Saeamore. 

T.  Guchter,  Prophet. 

J.  H.  Dunning,  Keeper  of  Wampum. 

James  T.  Kelly,  Chief  of  Records. 

Present  membership  is  48.  Lodge  is  worth  about  8750.00. 
Object  of  the  institution  is  charity  to  its  members.  The  present 
officers  are : 

J.  C.  Wei  dm  an,  Sachem. 

Wm.  MeElhany,  Senior  Saeamore. 

Henry  Ulrich,  Junior  Saeamore. 

Daniel  Theobold,  Chief  of  Records. 

George  Kern,  Keeper  of  Wampum. 

Meets  every  .Monday  in  Central  Block,  U nion  street. 

BI.ACK  PRINCE  LODGE,  NO.  57.  K.  OF  P. 


BELLAIRE  ENCAMPMENT  I.  O.  O.  F. 

James,  Joseph  ^ receivod  its  charter  July, 

SHf  h«Villi»i*ipof.boo.  :B.  The  j.reweht 

l!|aln,.y,  C.  P. 

James  Fitton,  H.  P. 

Frederick  Bickel,  S.  W. 

Charles  Brockman,  J.  W. 

G.  D-  Bowser,  S. 

A Brieker,  Treasurer.  . 

Hall  on  Union  street.  Meets  first  and  third  Fridays  in  each 

month.  WASHINGTON  S,  A.  CHAPTER  NO.  9.  V.  A.  O.  I>. 

Washington  Supreme  Arch  Cha£r 

Druids  states  'at  a session  held  in  Cleveland  in 

Council  0^JJn,gJarl(jr  nu)mbers-Andrew  Boeder  Christian 
August.  186J.  . Kora,  Harry  Richardson,  L.  H. 

UTr  Uv[  c“m"  “,,d  Wi,"“ 

Andrew'  Schick,  E.  E.  -A. 

Frederick  flecker,  D.  D. 

Cndrew  Boeder,  Secrotaiy. 

George  Korn,  Treasurer. 

J lurry  Richardson,  G.  E. 

j(a||  in  S:J«“ Th i.-ty.»o<»od  and  Union 
foots  first  Monday  in  each  month. 

IONIC  LODGE  NO.  438,  A.  F.  A A.  M. 

fs.  Smith,  MX  Mercer,  M.  W.  Junkins,  A.  Grafton,  I.  K. 


Black  Prince  Lodge  was  organized  March  12,  1874.  J.  B. 
Darrah,  E.  F.  Satterfield,  VV.  A.  McLaughlin,  C.  Bippus,  Alex. 
Clohan,  A.  Roeder,  T.  S.  Cooper,  1).  S.  Criswell  A Johnson.  J. 
Hahn,  J.  J.  Powell,  Fred.  Bickel,  J.  S.  Carter,  O.  T Blackburn, 
A.  Shock.  R.  Criswell,  Wm.  Wheeler,  E.  L.  Foely,  W.  S.  Carro  l. 
T.  M.  Godfrey',  A.  Ault,  A.  S.  Foely,  II.  Landkrohn,  II.  Ulrich, 
J.  Dunning.  J.  Ilipkins,  P.  O.  Criswell,  A.  McClain  and  If.  Del- 
wilor,  composed  the  charter  members. 

The  first  officers  of  this  institution  were  as  follows: 

William  McLaughlin,  C.  C. 

P.  O.  Criswell,  V.  C. 

A.  Shock,  K.  of  II  and  S. 

A.  Roeder,  lv.  of  E. 

A.  Ault,  \1.  of  F. 

C.  Bippus,  P.  C. 

J.  Grafton,  M.  of  A. 

J.  Carter,  J.  G. 

George  Trisler,  O.  G. 

The  following  list  of  officers  comprise  the  present  officiating 
capacity  of  the  lodge  : 

D.  C.  Stewart,  P.  C. 

C.  L.  Slmttlewortb,  C.  C. 

James  X Burk,  V.  C. 

Wm.  Blackburn,  P. 

George  Hartenstein,  M.  of  A. 

X L.  Marsh,  K.  of  R.  and  S. 

O.  T.  Blackburn,  M.  of  E. 

'William  Rodewig,  I.  G. 

George  Squiggins,  O.  G. 

Lodge  meets  every  Thursday  night  in  Central  Block,  Union 
street, 

BELLAIRE  EIEDEUKRANZ  SOCIETY. 

This  society  is  an  organization  formed  expressly  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  tbe  voice  in  singing.  In  October,  1876,  it  was  origi- 
nated by  fifteen  or  twenty  men  in  the  market  house  Attei 
making  several  moves  it  finally  secured  Zilch’s  opera  hall,  Unioi 
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street,  where  it  still  meets  every  Sunday  at  2 p.  m.  The  first 

officers  were  : . , 

Solomon  Arbenz,  President. 

John  Zilch.  Secretary.  . „ _ , 

Present  officers—Henry  Bonarius.  President  : Ernst  I).  Let- 

tan.  Secretary. 

BELMONT  LODGE  NO.  1 7<>| , r.  (>.  (I.  F..  (Ci.Ioro.ll. 

Organized  in  1876  with  20  members.  It  has  a membership  of 
SO  In  good  standing.  Meets  in  Sheet's  block  every  Monday 
evening.  Worth  821  fi.  Officers  for  I <570:  Noble  (irand,  John 
Preston  ; Vice  Grand,  Fred  Gaines:  Secretary,  Spot  wood  Green  ; 
Treasurer.  Emanuel  Baily. 

BELMONT  TURNERS'  SOCIETY. 

A permanent  organization  of  this  society  was  effected  Octo- 
ber 15,  1S7(1.  The  first  officers  were: 

Speaker — John  Zilch. 

Second  Speaker — George  Goecke. 

Secretary — Fred.  Val i ii  ke. 

Treasurer — Louis  La  Roche. 

Warden — John  Turner. 

Turn-Teacher — Kilian  Fisher. 

Assistant  Turn-Teacher — Charles  Henry. 

The  present  officers  consist  in  the  following  named  gentle- 
men : 

S pea k er — F red . Bode w ig. 

Assistant  Speaker — Charlie  Honk. 

Secretary — Christian  Smith. 

Treasurer — F red.  flecker. 

Warden — Charlie  Compart. 

This  society  meets  for  the  present  in  Charlie  Menkes  resi- 
dence. Membership,  75(5.  Have  now  in  process  of  building  a 
neat  and  comfortable  hall. 

THE  HKCI.A  Cl. I'll. 

Probably  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  mention  in  connection  with 
the  •* institutions  of  Bellnire,  Ohio,  the  organization  known  as 
the  Heela  Club.  This  club  was  organized  on  the  2iid  day  of  ! 
September,  1878.  since  which  time  it  has  achieved  quite  a local 
reputation.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to  provide  an  attractive 
place  tor  the  young  people  of  the  city  to  pass  their  evenings  j 
wherein  they  can  improve  themselves  intellectually  by  indulg- 
ing in  debates,  essays  and  dramatic  performances.  The  club 
was  organized  upon  a joint  stock  plan,  which,  so  far,  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  The  wealth  of  the  club  is  steadily  on  the 
increase,  and,  as  its  members  arc  directed  by  an  excellent  con- 
stitution, it  bids  fair  to  become  a permanent  fixture  in  the  city. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  to  serve  during  the 
year  1879: 

President—  W.  O.  C.  Grafton. 

Vico  President — Fred.  Clinton.  I 

Secretary—./.  A.  Greenfield. 

Trea sure r — 0 h ar I es  ( ri  1 1 . 

EARLY  BURIAL  I’LAcK. 

I he  first  burial  place,  it  is  thought,  used  by  the  people  in  this 
immediate  vicinity,  was  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Col,  John 
■ Sullivan  s coal  bank.  It  was  styled  '‘Davis’  Burying 
Ground.  There  were  about  three  acres  in  the  enclosure.  Mr. 
Aiooll  says  the  first  time  he  remembers  of  seeing  this  spot  was  | 
'iVn- °’Ut  1,0  at  tended  a tuneral  of'  a man,  who  died  near 

,p * lf' s Bottom,  and  was  brought  to  this  spot  for  interment,  i 

there  was  then  quite  a number  of  persons  Imried  there.  The  I 

graves  were  marked  with  rough  sandstone,  upon  which,  (a  few  j 
at  least)  had  letters  cut,  giving  the  initials  and  perhaps  the  date, 
acob Davis  and  his  wife  were  buried  in  this  spot.  Their  graves 
were  unmarked,  and  their  dust  has  remained  undisturbed.  In 
is.G.  the  remains  of  those  that  could  be  found  were  taken  up 
“n  h .ated  in  the  new  cemetery,  or  interred  in  different  places. 

■ r . Aieoll  thinks  this  spot  was  occupied  as  a burial  place  as 
ear  3 as  1810,  if  not  earlier,  judging  from  its  appearance  when 
lie  first  visited  it.  . ‘ 

I 

greenwood  cemetery.  ! 

I heGreeinvood  Cemetery  is  beautifully  located  on  the  west- 
,rn  hill,  about  half  a mile  from  the  city.  Tbe  site  for 

e cemetry  is  well  chosen.  The  disposition  of  the  human 

y after  death,  has,  in  all  ages  engaged  the  thoughts  of 


mankind,  and  when  a citj'  was  inevitably  to  spring  up  heie 
steps  were  taken  to  secure  a suitable  place  for  the  interment  ot 
the  dead.  A cemetery  association  was  formed,  consisting  of 
i about  fifty  members,  who  purchased  four  acres  from  Sullivan  iV 
Co.  for  8800,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1859.  This  piece  of  ground 
was  laid  off  into  lots,  avenues  and  alleys,  and  lots  sold  at  differ- 
ent prices.  The  officers  of  this  association  were: 

President — James  N'icoll. 

Clerk — E.  G.  Morgan. 

Treasurer — Alexander  Hammond. 

Trustees — B.  B.  Cowcn,  Joseph  McMurry,  ft.  II.  Long.  George 
Criswell.  John  Hattery. 

These  gentlemen  were  elected  during  the  organization  of  the 
cemetery  association  in  1859,  and  remained  as  such  until  Janu- 
| ary  29,  1869.  when  another  election  was  held,  resulting  as  fol- 
lows : 

President — A.  W.  Anderson. 

Clerk — John  Mattery. 

Treasurer — Harrison  Bute. 

Trustees — J.  S.  C ratty,  E.  G.  Morgan.  James  N’icoll.  James  B. 
Darrah,  Frank  Turner. 

There  has  been  no  change  desired  since  that  time  ly  the  as- 
sociation. and  of  course  no  change  has  taken  place,  save  in  the 
vacancy  of  one  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Turner,  who  removed 
from  the  city  in  1875.  which  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Gen 
G.  W.  Hoge. 

Special  care  and  attention  is  given  this  sacred  spot  to  keep  it 
beautiful  as  a garden, and  nothing  allowed  to  grow  in  the  ground 
but  what  will  beautify  and  ornament  the  place.  Here  and 
there  are  found  monumeutsalmost  embosomed  in  exquisite  shrub- 
bery, and  around  the  base  of  others  is  found  the  ivy,  or  the  benu- 
i tiful  rose  and  flower,  fresh  and  indicative  of  purity,  bloom- 
J ing  grandly  and  influencing  the  air  with  its  sweetness. 

GERMAN  CEMETERY 

The  German  Cemetery  is  located  about  one  mile  northwest  of 
the  city  in  a pleasant  site.  The  cemetery  association  was  or- 
ganized August  27,  1862.  George  Kern,  President;  Frederick 
Kodewig,  Secretary.  Trustees  — F.  Rodewig.  George  Kern, 
George  Zewig. 

•MlCRNAl.lSM. 

Journalism  in  the  city  of  Bellairo  has  been  varied  and  by  no 
moans  uninteresting.  The  first  periodical  appearing  front  the 
press  in  this  city  was  the  Bellnire  Time*.  This  paper  was  is- 
sued bj*  Robert  Duncan,  who  established  the  same  in  18515. 
Duncan  was  succeeded  on  the  Timex  by  Dr.  Joseph  Gaston, 
with  Dr.  M.  W.  Junkinsas  local. 

In  1857  the  Bellaire  Intelligencer  made  its  appearance.  This 
periodical  was  started  by  1*.  11.  Bartleson.  It  was  short-lived, 
and  died  in  the  zenith  ot  its  reputation,  being  issued  only  a few 
months. 

H.  E.  Purdy  ventured  next  in  journalism,  full  of  zeal  and  lit- 
erary ambition.  He  styled  his  paper  the  Democratic  Era  The 
first  number  appearing  some  time  in  1858.  His  office  was  in 
the  old  shoe-factory  school  building.  It  lived  until  1859  and 
then  suspended.  It  is  said  too  paper  was  a spicy  and  creditable 
little  sheet.  Several  years  then  elapsed  before  another  attempt 
at  the  newspaper  business  in  the  place  was  made  In  1808 
Dame!  Long  came  forth  and  published  a small  paper,  which  he 
called  the  Bellaire  Advertiser.  It  lasted  until  1870. 

On  the  28th  day  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  the  Independent 
and  standard  were  simultaneously  issued  from  the  press  The 
Independent  was  published  by  a stock  company,  and  was  con- 
ducted and  edited  by  John  B.  Longlcy,  who  retained  the  posi 
tion  as  editor  with  the  exception  of  two  years  he  spent  in  t,  e 
office  of  County  Auditor.  During  this  period  the  paper  was 
edited  by  the  present  proprietor  and  Dr.  M.  W.  Junkins  <)„ 
the  19th  of  November  1877,  James  F.  Anderson  purchased  the 
office  and  has  been  conducting  the  Independent  ever  since 

The  Standard,  published  by  f).  W.  Lect  and  John  I)  N’u/um 

in  ",'2-  ■** 

In  1872,  Mary  E.  Hoover  established  the  Belmont  Citv  Com  ‘ 
mercal , but  after  a few  months  suspended  until  JanuaryI * 3  1878 
when  Hoover  and  Hall  issiiAil  thn  t..  i._.  „ V > 
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Faris  and  \V  . C.  Warnock.  In  February  of  the  following  year. 
Mr.  Faria  sold  his  interest  in  the  enterprise  to  his  partner,  and 
in  a few  months  afterward  Mr.  Warnock  discontinued  its  publi- 
cation. 

Cochran  & Gow  purchased  the  printing  material  and  press  of 
Clarkson,  and  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1876,  issued  a neat 
seven-column  paper  styled  the  Leader,  which  is  still  in  success- 
ful operation.  They  added  new  material  and  press.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  1876,  John  R.  Gow  purchased  his  partner's  interest, 
and  began  the  publication  of  a daily  called  the  Daily  Leader. 
which  he  issued  just  a week  on  trial,  but  Wheeling  being  so 
close  with  its  dailies,  interfered  greatly, .and  the  experiment  in 
that  enterprise  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Gow  has  enlarged  the 
Weekly  Leader  and  otherwise  improved  it.  The  subscription 
price  is  SI  50.  The  Leader  has  a very  fair  circulation,  and  is 
neat  in  typographical  appearance.  In  politics  the  Leader  is 
Democratic. 

In  tho  3'ear  1877,  Frank  M.  Barnes  and  J.  E.  Strahl,  two 
practical  printers,  published  a tri-weekly  sheet  called  The  Free 
Press.  It  succeeded  reasonably  well,  but  was  only  published 
for  a few  months,  when  * disagreement  between  the  proprietors 
made  its  suspension  necessary. 

In  1*77-8,  Ben.  S.  Cowen,  a school  boy,  son  of  General  B.  K 
Cowen,  published  a small  literary  paper  called  tho  Amateur 
•Journal.  It  was  very  popular,  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  its 
publication.  The  editor  did  bis  own  printing  in  leisure  hours. 

In  July,  1878,  Will  S.  Faris,  at  that  time  Principal  of  the  Pub- 
Isc  Schools  of  the  Fifth  Ward,  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
lorty-eolumn  quarto-weekly  newspaper  called  The  Plionojrapli, 
It  met  with  a fair  share  of  success  as  a local  sheet,  and  also  be- 
came somewhat  famous  abroad  for  sprightliness  aiffi  humor. 
It  was  continued  until  sometime  in  18CJ,  when  Mr.  laris  left 
Bellaire  to  accept  the  position  of  associate  editor  of  tho  Wheel- 
ing Daily  Register  and  the  Phonograph  was  consolidated  with 
Mr.  Anderson’s  Independent. 

In  1878,  Waldernar  Bille,  M.  D.,  established  The  Bellaire  Star, 
a Catholic-  weekly,  local  in  its  character.  It  only  existed  a very 

^Th^BeHairo  Tribune  was  started  February  6,  1879,  by  Col.  C. 
L.  Poorraan,  with  new  material,  presses,  etc.  It  is  a forty- 
eight  column  quarto  paper.  At  the  date  of  its  first  issue  it  had 
a larger  bona  fide  list  of  subscribers  than  any  paper  published  in 
Bellaire  This  was  largely  due  to  the  tact  that  the  Colonel, 
who  had  edited  the  Belmont  Chronicle  for  ten  years,  during  the 
war  and  subsequent  to  it,  was  well  known  and  respected  by  the 
people  oftbo  county,  and  to  the  further  tact  that  there  was  a 
general  desiro  for  another  newspaper  to  be  published  at  Bel- 
laire The  list  of  subscribers  and  the  advertising  patronage  of 
the  Tribune  have  been  constantly  increasing  since  the  issue  of  tho 
first  number,  which  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  paper  meets 

lh Si n^rtlie  Wheeling  Daily  Register  has  established  a branch 
office  in  Bellaire,  and  keeps  a regular  member  of  its  editonal 
staff  constantly  engaged  in  reporting  news  and  writing  up  the 
industrial  and  other  interests  of  this  city  and  adjacent  country, 
this  paper  may  properly  be  classed  as  one  of  the  ‘institutions 
of  the  place.  Its  founder  and  present  senior  proprietor,  Mr. 
Lewis  Baker,  is  a native  of  Belmont  county,  and  he  has  ncnei 
ceased  to  feel  a pride  and  exhibit  the  deepest  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  tho  people  of  that  county  and  state.  Tho  propi  letors  of 
the  Reuister  Mr.  Lewis  Baker  and  Mr.  VV.  J.  Johnston,  have  re- 

nearly  opposite  ttio  Mcl.orc  wind,  tb.y  will  TO.ioJd 

into  a most  commodious  and  convenient  printing  office,  into 
which  thev  will  remove  their  many  steam  presses,  extensive  job 
nrintin"-  office,  and  book  bindery,  as  well  as  all  the  departments 
connected  with  the  editing  and  publishing  of  the  daily,  tri- 
weoklv  and  weekly  Register.  Their  Bellaire  office  will  be  eon - 
nocted\vith  the  Wheeling  office  by  telephone,  and  tho  citizens 
of  Bellaire  will  thus  bo  placed  in  immediate  and  personal  inter- 
course with  the  chief  office  ; and  every  effort  will  be  excited  to 
make  the  Daily  Register  a worthy  and  acceptable  representative 
of  the  thrivin-  and  enterprising  Ohio  city.  The  Register  crem- 
ates la ‘gely  throughput  Belmont  and  Monroe  counties  and  is 
nlv,,.|lerit  medium  for  tho  use  of  the  business  men  of  this  side 
of  the  river  U is one  of  the  brightest  and  best  edited  daily  pa- 
pers in  this  section  of  country. 

THE  COUNTY  SEAT  QUESTION. 
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tempts  were  made  for  the  removal  in  the  years  1857  and  1869, 
but  without  success.  Again  the  subject  was  vigorously  agitated 
in  the  beginningof  the  year  1879  and  spread  all  over  the  county. 
Petitions  and  remonstrances  were  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
which  must  have  contained  the  names  of  nearly  every  voter 
and  taxpayer  in  the  county.  One  of  the  leading  and  most  ac- 
tive managers  in  the  interest  of  Bellaire  was  Col.  C.  L.  Poorm an, 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  who  published  an  able  article  in  his  paper 
showing  the  city’s  resources  and  advantages.  The  object  of  the 
effort  made  by  the  friends  of  removal  was  to  get  tho  Legislature 
to  submit  the  question  to  the  voters  ot  Belmont  county.  The 
effort  lailed,  but  the  question  is  still  an  unsettled  one,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  continued  to  be  agitated  by  tbo  people  of  Bellaire  and 
the  other  sections  of  the  county  favorable  to  removal.  Colonel 
Doorman's  article  on  Bellaire ’s  resources  and  advantages  con- 
tained tiio  following  statement  of  the  city’s  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  summary  of  its  manufacturing  interests  . 

COPULATION. 

•■The  increase  of  population  in  Belmont  county  from  1860  to 
1870  was  3,341.  Of  this  increase  Bellaire  city  had  2,516,  and 
since  1870  tho  increase  in  Bellaire  is  quite  4,000,  which  is  per- 
haps fully  half  the  increase  in  the  county. 

“ MANUFACTURES. 

“ Since  1860  there  have  becu  three  rolling  mills,  two  blast  fur- 
naces, eight  glass  factories,  one  agricultural  implement  factory, 
and  one  stamped  tinware  factory  established  in  Belmont  count}-, 
and  they  have  all  been  oreetod  at  Bellaire,  or  within  six  miles 
ot  it,  on  the  line  of  the  railroads. 

“At  Bellaire  proper  there  is  one  blast  furnace,  making  fifty 
tons  of  pig  iron  daily ; and  in  connection  with  it  a rolling-mill 
with  one  hundred  nail  machines,  making  about  6,000  kegs  of 
nails  per  week:  the  two  having  a capital  stock  of  8500,000,  and 
employing  over  400  hands. 

“ There  are  four  flint  glass  houses  and  one  window  glass  house, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  stock  of  8250,000,  and  employing  475 
hands. 

“There  is  a largo  tin-stamping  factory,  with  a capital  stock 
of  860,000,  and  employing,  when  full,  125  hands. 

“There  are  six  coal  works  in  active  operation,  employing  300 
hands. 

“The  B.  & O.  and  tho  C.  & P.  Railroads  employ  at  Bellaire 
175  hands. 

“A  company  is  now  organized  to  erect  another  flint  glass  fac- 
tory, which  will  be  constructed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done.’ 

.SUMMARY  OF  BELLAIRE. 

Amusements — City  Hall,  corner  Thirty-second  and  South  Bel- 
mont streets. 

Attorneys  at-Law — Anderson  & Danford,  D.  W.  Cooper,  Bees  & 
Gallaher,  J.  B.  Smith,  Tallman  Brothers. 

Barbers,  7 ; blacksmiths,  5 j boot  and  shoo  dealers,  8;  butch- 
ers. 9;  builders  and  contractors,  3;  carpenters,  9 ; carpet  weav- 
ers, 2 ; cigar  and  tobacco  dealers,  8;  clothing  stores,  3;  coal  mer- 
chants, 5 ; confectioners,  7 ; cooper,  1 ; dentists,  2 ; dressmakers, 

7 ; druggists,  7 ; dry  goods  dealers,  5 ; furniture  dealers,  2;  glass 
works,  4 ; grocers,  39;  hardware  stores,  4 ; bats  and  caps,  2 ; 
hotels,  7 ; insurance  agencies,  3;  jewelers,  4;  livery  stables,  , 
merchant  tailors,  3 ; ministers.  6;  millinery,  Ac,  6 ; newspa- 
pers, 3 ; notaries  public,  4,  notions,  Ac,  2;  painters,  2;  photo- 
graph galleries,  2;  physicians  and  surgeons,  9;  planing  mins, 

2 ; plasterers,  3 ; sadd'lo  and  harness  dealers,  3 ; saloons,  -a , 
shoemakers,  5 ; telegraph  offices,  2 ; wagon  makers,  — 


PAT  LON’S  RECORD  OF  BELLAIRE. 

D.  ReasoNER,  D.  S,  was  born  in  Blackford  county , Ij|- 
, December,  1838.  Alter  receiving  a common  schoo 
i,  he  attended  Muskingum  College,  where  he  gra 
jar  1862.  lie  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
-i try  under  the  supervision  of  Dr  David  MuBr  ’ d the 
Jhio.  In  1867  ho  came  to  Bellaire  and  comme.  ee 
ico  of  his  profession.  In  1866,  he  married  E^^e^da  g 
[ Robert  Smith,  of  Licking  county,  Ohio.  He  is  tho  pa 
e child. 
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Gborge  H.  Mutii,  son  of  John  Muth,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many and  migrated  to  America  in  1834,  settled  in  Wheeling, 
where  George  was  born.  May  10, 1837.  ilere  he  received  a com- 
mon school  education  and  learned  the  butchering  business  with 
his  father  and  undo.  In  1849,  ho  came  to  Bellairo  and  was  for 
a number  of  years  engagedon  the  river.  In  1855.  he  commenced 
in  the  butchering  and  provision  business,  which  he  has  carried 
on  with  success  ever  since.  During  the  war  he  had  a government 
contract  and  for  three  years  and  accumulated  money  rapidly. 
He  then  engaged  in  the  pork  packing  business  and  met  with 
some  heavy  losses.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1858,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Charlotte  Ambler,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Catharine  Am- 
bler, Their  union  resulted  in  eight  children— six  living. 

M.  M.  Knight,  D.  S.,  eon  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Knight,  of 
Greene  county,  Fa.,  was  born  in  1847.  He  studied  dentistry  in 
Cameron,  VV.  Va.,  with  Dr.  S.  D.  Woods,  and  attended  White's 
Dental  College  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  taken  sick  a short 
time  before  he  would  have  graduated.  He  commenced  to  prac- 
tice in  Greene  county,  Fa.,  and  after  remaining  a year  there, 
went  to  Quaker  City',  where  he  continued  for  about  six  years. 
From  thence  he  came  to  Bellaire,  where  be  is  now  engaged  in 
his  profession.  In  1874,  he  was  married  to  Emma,  daughter  of 
Jesse  Lingo,  of  Quaker  City,  Ohio. 

0.  II.  Howell  was  born  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  October  3, 1 820. 
He  lived  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  until  sixteen  years  of  age. 
In  1846,  ho  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  learned  har- 
. ness  making.  In  1849,  he  returned  to  Wheeling  and  learned 
the  tiu  and  sheet  iron  business.  In  1852,  he  married  Maggie  J., 
daughter  of  James  Luke,  of  Wheeling.  Their  family  consists 
of  seven  children.  Whilst  in  Illinois,  where  he  had  migrated, 
he  enlisted  in  tho  55th  regiment,  I.  Lb  S.  V.  I.,  and  served  near- 
ly two  years.  He  was  discharged  on  account  ot  disability,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  May,  1863.  lie  returned  homo  and  followed 
his  trade,  carrying  on  business  in  Wheeling,  Bridgeport  and 
other  places.  He  finally  removed  to  Bellaire.  where  he  is  still 
doing  business. 

W.  C.  Koberts  was  born  in  Wellsburg,  Brooke  county,  W.  Va., 
July  11,  1827.  In  1833,  his  parents  removed  to  Steubenville, 
Ohio.  Here  he  received  a common  school  education  and  learn- 
ed the  tinsmith’s  trade,  where  he  worked  a number  of  years. 

In  1848,  he  married  Mary  A.  Kline,  of  Steubenville.  He  or- 
ganized White's  Band,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  organ- 
izations of  the  kind  that  ever  was  in  the  city  of  Steubenville. 

In  1873,  he  came  to  Bellaire  and  located  at  135  North  Belmont 
street  and  engaged  in  the  house  furnishing  goods  trade  ; also 
manufactures  tin,  copper  and  sheet  iron  ware.  Roofing  and 
spouting  made  a specialty. 

Zachariah  Pumphrey,  a son  of  G.  W.  and  Mary  A.  Pumph- 
rey,  was  born  in  Wheeling,  Va.,  in  1854.  He  learned  the  butch- 
ering business  with  his  father,  who  carried  it  on  in  that  city. 

In  August,  1877,  Mr.  P.  removed  to  Bellaire  and  started  a meat 
market,  which  he  still  conducts. 

Frederick  Eberle  was  born  in  the  village  of  Schamhauscn, 
Germany,  October  28,  1840.  What  book  education  be  obtained 
was  received  in  his  native  village.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  be  was 
brought  with  his  parents  to  America,  landing  at  Baltimore.  In 
August,  1856,  he  went  to  Wheeling,  and  from  there  removed 
to  Miltonsburg.  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  where  he  learned  tho 
blacksmith  trade.  After  working  a few  years  in  Wheeling,  W. 
va,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  he  enlisted  in  the  regular  army  No- 
vember 21,  I860,  becoming  a member  of  Company  I,  First  U. 
a Artillery,  which  was  then  commanded  by  G.  B.  McGruder, 
who  afterwards  became  a noted  rebel  general.  His  army  life 
was  an  active  and  dangerous  one.  He  was  in  eighteen  battles. 

At  the  first  Bull  Run  engagement,  July  21,  1861,  bo  was 
wounded,  and  at  Bristoo  Station,  October  14,  1863,  be  was  also  ■ 
wounded  and  the  next  day  taken  prisoner  and  bold  in  rebel  cus- 
ody  until  November  18,  when  be  was  paroled  at  City  Point  ' 
from  there  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  in  Annapolis,  Md.  As 
!0“!  88  *le  recovered  he  joined  his  company  and  served  until 
’ w“en  he  was  honorably  discharged  at  Brownsville,  Texas, 
rom  this  point  ho  started  for  Bridgeport,  where  he  engaged  in 
me  grocery  business  about  three  years.  In  March,  1870,  he 

Bellaire  and  opened  out  a grocery  store  on  U nion  street.  ! 

• n he  purchased  the  property  on  Belmont  street,  where  he 
In*  larni"**  enSa£cd  in  the  general  grocery  and  feed  business,  j 
in  toiij  ho  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Jacob  Schimp,  of  j 
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and  Jefferson  Counties. 


Wheeling,  AT.  Va.  Mr.  E.'s  father  was  a £ 

AVirtemberg  armv  sixteen  years,  and  foil# 1 V?  , /,|,j0 
in  the  years  1814-15.  He  is  still  living  m Bndgepoit,  Ohio, 

his  80th  year. 

Chester  O.  Phillips,  a native  of  Henderson  counD  , Ilbn'm  ■ 
was  born  Mav  26.  1857.  When  only  about  two  >eni. 
his  mother  died.  At  the  age  of  three  years  !us  fatliti  lomm 
to  AVarren  township,  and  our  subject  was  placed  undci  the  ca 
of  bis  grandmother,  who  resided  three  miles  west  o 
ville,  and  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  attained  the  n_e  o 
fifteen.  In  1872  he  began  labor  in  the  Ohio  glass  works,  whole 
he  continued  some  two  years.  After  which  he  retuine 
Barnesville  and  clerked  in  the  grocery  store  of  G.  V\ . Ramsej 
three  years.  Again  finding  his  way  back  to  Bellane  he 
made  salesman  in  Mercer  & Gorrell  s wholesale  groeci}  , ,c 
mained  at  this  business  nearly  one  year,  and  then  engagei  m 
the  framing  of  lanterns  at  the  Baron  Manufacturing  Company, 
where  he  still  continues  to  labor.  Mr.  Phillips  is  a skillful 
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Robert  M.  Vaultenburg  was  horn  in  Washington  count}. 
Pa.,  August  24,  1855 ; was  reared  on  a farm  about  one  mile  from 
Canonsburir  until  1872,  when  he  found  his  way  to  Bellaire.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  a stpne-cuttcr  with  John  McMillcn,  ot 
Brownsvilie,  Pa.  This  he  began  when  but  fourteen  years  of 
age.  and  served  with  McMillan  three  seasons,  since  which  he  has 
worked  as  a journeyman.  He  was  foreman  of  the  stone  cutting 
for  the  Children's  Home  of  Belmont  county.  He  married  Anna 
Dauby,  April  15,  1875.  Resides  on  Bolmont  street,  Bellaire. 
His  father  was  killed  at  Petersburg  in  the  rebellion. 


N.  Borham,  born  in  Jefferson,  county,  Ohio,  in  1826.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  learned  butchering, 
which  business  he  always  followed.  In  1849,  lie  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Dr.  William  Oliver,  of  his  native  county. 
They  are  the  parents  of  six  children.  In  1862,  he  removed  to 
Martin’s  Ferry  and  followed  his  occupation  until  1872,  when  he 
came  to  Bellaire  and  located  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  the 
butchering  and  provision  business.  He  served  as  marshal  and 
constable  in  Martin's  Ferry  for  a number  of  years. 


John  Dubois,  born  in  Colerain  township,  June  4,  1838;  was 
roared  on  a farm  and  educated  in  the  common  schools.  In  1861. 
be  married  Maggie  J..  daughter  of  James  Frasier,  of  fSt.  Clairs- 
vi He,  by  whom  he  has  become  the  parent  of  seven  children.  In 
1876.  became  to  Bellaire  and  engaged  in  the  lumber,  lmy,  Iced 
and  grain  business,  on  the  corner  of  Guernsey  and  Thirty -fourth 
street. 
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— — , uurn  in  jenerson  county,  <jhio,  in  was 

educated  in  the  common  schools.  He  was  engaged  for  a num- 
ber of  years  with  his  father  in  the  grain  trade'  and  then  in  tho 
steamboating  business  some  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  1841  he 
married  Nancy,  daughter  of  J urlge  Barnes.  Commenced  in’the 
dry  goods  and  grocery  business  at  Rush  Run,  that  county  From 
there  he  removed  to  Wellsburg,  West  Va.,and  then  to  Bellaire 
where  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  grocery  and  provision  trade! 
Alter  the  death  of  lus  first  wife  he  married  in  1861  A dal  i no 
Hammond.  1 1 

Albert  Horn  was  born  in  Bellaire,  July  27, 1845.  Ediicntn.l 
in  the  schools  of  the  city;  worked  with  his  father  in  the  coal 
business  and  on  the  river  a number  of  years.  In  1875  L !! 
gaged  in  tho  grocery  and  provision  trade  on  Noble  street  where 
lie  is  still  carrying  on.  In  1872,  lie  married  Harriot  ? 

of  Emanuel  Wheeler,  of  Monmouthshire,  South  England  Thev 
have  a family  of  two  children.  U'  ill0J 

‘ *•*— * 

learned  the  blacksmith  trade  in  Pleasant  ( rove' Ol'iio  “J0?18  ; 
ed  in  Wheoling,  W.  Yn„  in 

served  three  years  and  was  honorably  discharged  I n I K 
at  AA  heeling.  Soon  after  his  return  Lie  RmieLd  ’ 
mg  at  his  trade  on  his  own  account  at  lioliai,11*  ?"' 

II  C.  Pumpitrev,  was  horn  in  AVhcelinrr  Va  in  is -to  , 
cd  the  butcher  s trade  at  an  early  day  amfioll^S’  ,1^ 
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in  that  city^  for  seven  years.  From  that  place  he  removed  to 
Galveston,  Texas;  remained  there  but  one  year  and  then  return- 
ed North  and  located  in  Bollaire  in  1868,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  engaged  in  buteheriug.  Shop  on  North  Belmont 
street,  lie  married  Emaline,  daughter  of  James  Moore,  ol  Mar- 
shall county,  \V.  Va.,  in  1858. 

Prof.  IIenry  C.  Brannen  was  born  in  Bel lai re,  October.  1851. 
Educated  at  home  and  in  the  Lebanon  Normal  School  (Ohio) 
where  he  graduated  in  18(59.  He  followed  school  teaching  a 
number  of  years.  Engaged  for  thirty  years  in  the  book  and 
stationery  trade.  He  was  married  to  Catharine,  daughter  of 
John  B.  MeCanloy,  ol  Bollaire,  in  1871. 


M.  N.  Howler,  of  Virginia.  This  partnership  continued  for 
some  four  years,  after  which  time  Mr.  G.  carried  on  the  trade 
alone  till  the  fall  of  1875.  Residence  513  Union  street. 

Alex.  M.  McElhoy,  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  in  1848, 
and  received  a common  school  education.  Commenced  the 
printing  business  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  but  abandoned  (baton  ac- 
count of  fuiling  health,  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade  in  that 
city  for  two  years.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  farming  in 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  for  awhile  and  then  came  to  Belmont 
county  and  farmed  until  1873.  Ho  then  removed  to  Bollaireand 
engaged  in  the  grocery  trade,  lie  is  now  carrying  on  a gener- 
al grocery  and  provision  business  on  Belmont  street. 


James  Nicoll. — This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  early  pioneers 
of  this  section  ; was  born  in  the  town  of  Berry,  Worcester  coun- 
ty, Mass.,  June  18,  1798;  and  migrated  to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  with 
his  parents,  while  it  yet  was  a wilderness,  in  1812.  His  father  died 
shortly  alter  arriving  at  that  place.  His  mother  moved  then  to 
Newark,  Ohio.  The  second  war  with  Great  Britain  was  then  in 
progress,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  James  enlisted  in  the  army, 
under  Capt.  John  Spencer,  in  the  27tb  Regiment,  U.  S.  Infan- 
try, and  served  during  the  war.  He  was  in  the  battle  up  the 
Thames  river,  where  Harrison  captured  Proctor's  army;  was 
in  the  expedition  against  the  British*  and  Indians  that  left  De- 
troit in  the  winter  of  1814;  was  in  the  engagement  of  Macki- 
naw Island  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  Gen.  Cass  was 
chief  in  command  of  the  American  forces,  in  which  this  regiment 
to»k  an  active  part.  He  was  discharged  in  July,  1815,  at  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Joseph  E.  Blackburn  was  born  in  Farmington,  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  in  1858.  Educated  in  the  schools  at  Martin's 
Ferry  and  Bollaire,  Ohio;  learned  his  trade  (that  of  mould 
maker;  at  Belmont  Glass  Works.  He  worked  in  Pittsburgh  a 
year  and  then  came  to  Bollaire  and  engaged  with  the  Bellaire 
Goblet  Companj-  as  mould  maker,  where  he  still  remains.  In 
1879,  he  married  Dora  Truman. 


Isaac  C.  Ambler  was  born  in  Mead  township,  this  county,  in 
1829.  Attended  the  common  schools  and  learned  the  engineer’s 
trade  at  Wegee  Coal  Works,  where  he  was  engaged  ten  years ; 
from  there  to  Pultuey  Coal  Works,  thence  to  Empire  Works, 
and  lastly  to  where  lie  is  now  employed,  at  the  Ohio  Glass 
Works.  "In  1853  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Eliza  J.  McK.it- 
rick,  ol  Marietta,  Ohio. 


James  H.  McFarland  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Vir- 
ginia in  1850;  was  reared  on  a farm  and  received  a common 
school  education.  He  engaged  in  the  Sewing  Machine  business 
with  the  “Weed  Company,"  remaining  in  their  employ  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  1872,  he  commenced  selling  the  “Singer,”  but 
now  he  represents  the  “Howe  Company”  in  Belmont  county. 
His  office  and  headquarters  are  at  Bellaire.  In  1875  he  was 
married  to  Anna,  daughter  of  David  and  Casandre  Malcora,  of 
this  city. 


H D.  Meuk,  of  the  firm  of  W.  L.  Hamilton  & Co.,  Agont  for 
Davis’  Sewing  Machine  Company,  was  born  in  Belmont  county, 
Ohio  in  1847.  Educated  at  Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York.  In  1*68  lie  commenced  in  the  mercantile  business 
in  Bellaire  and  continued  in  the  trade  until  1873.  The  year 
nrior  to  this  date,  lie  married  Rosa,  daughterof  John  and  Rachel 
Kelly  of  this  city.  In  1873  lie  organized  the  Bellaire  Gus  and 
Coke  Company,  ol  which  lie  was  Secretary  and  Superintendent 
fi.i  'neurlv  six  years.  He  then  connected  himself  with  the  Davis 
Sewing  Machine  Company.  W.  L.  Hamilton  & Co.  are  located 
on  Thirty- third  street,  and  represent  the  Davis  machine  in  the 
county  oi  Belmont. 

R I Garrard  was  born  in  the  county  of  Essex,  England, 
in  1813  What  book  learning  he  obtained  was  at  home. 
A i the  I’-o  ot  fourteen  lie  was  apprenticed  to  the  general  dry 
^ ods  a ^d  grocery  business  with  Mr.  F,  Clark  near  London 
Here  lit'  remained  three  years.  In  the  fall  of  1837,  ho  migrated 
t7,  \ me.-ica  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  clothing 
(U>  * Uupowoll.  of  PittojMit-Kh-  In  M.v  ,80 

Riissett  sold  out  and  then  lie  took  charge  of  Gill,  Kelley  A Co.  s 
S iu  I„  tin.  .|m.«  «fl»T,  lie  removed  to  Bel. 
„,d  m.gugnil  ill  S““™'  dr)  tS“d‘  »"d  S™“T  l,“d»  ",tb 


J.  T.  Mercer  was  born  in  Loydsville,  Belmont,  county,  Ohio, 
in  1837,  and  received  a liberal  education  in  tho common  schools. 
He  engaged  in  the  drug  business  ; studied  it  as  a profession  and 
graduated  in  Pharmacy  College,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1857.  He 
was  one  of  two  men  of  the  state  of  Ohio  that  had  stud,' ed  the  busi- 
ness as  a profession  and  graduated  at  that  time.  The  same  year 
be  started  in  business  in  Bellaire  and  was  the  first  druggist  of 
the  city.  At  that  lime  he  says  there  was  less  than  a thousand 
inhabitants.  When  starting  he  was  told  by  an  old  citizen  he 
had  “ bettor  turn  his  store  into  a grocery, as  Dr.  Birdsong’s  salts 
and  pills  had  always  effected  a cure  in  his  caso  and  he  thought 
they  always  would.”  lie  entered  the  United  States  service  as 
quartermaster  clerk  in  tho  first  army  corps,  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. He  was  afterward  transferred  to  headquarters  of  the  army 
of  West  Virginia,  then  promoted  to  Assistant  Adjutant  General 
(rank  of  Colonel)  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Brough,  of  Ohio;  reap- 
pointed on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Anderson.  ofOhio;  again  reappoint- 
ed by  Gov.  J.  D.  Cox.  In  May,  18156,  he  resigned  and  took 
charge  of  the  settlement  of  claims  of  the  state  ol  Ohio  against  the 
general  government.  In  18(58,  ho  returned  to  Bellaire  and  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  railroad  transfer  and  forwarding,  in 
which  he  is  still  occupied.  In  1870,  the  Wheeling  Towboat  and 
Barge  Company  was  organized.  In  this  company  he  was  one 
of  the  original  stockholders.  In  1871,  when  the  City  Bank  (now 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Bellaire)  was  organized,  he  was  its 
founder.  The  same  year  he  became  one  of  the  charter  members 
and  stockholders  of  the  Baron  Manufacturing  Company.  He 
was  mado  its  first  president  and  has  remained  as  such.  This 
establishment  to-day  is  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  the  county.  In  1874,  ho  married  Rachel,  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  Randolph,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

August  Schramm,  born  in  Germany  in  1831.  Educated  in  his 
native  country;  migrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Bellaire  in 
1854.  At  that  time  it  was  a small  village  of  five  hundred  orsix 
hundred  inhabitants.  He  followed  shocmaking  thirteen  years, 
then  erected  the  house  in  which  he  now  lives  and  started  in  the 
saloon  business.  The  year  previous  to  his  removal  to  Bellaire 
he  was  married  to  Margaret  Metzger,  of  Germany.  In  connec- 
tion with  bis  regular  business,  he  is  agent  for  all  the  leading 
German  periodicals  in  the  United  Slates;  is  also  a regular  cor- 
respondent for  the  German  papers  at  Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh. 
Residence  and  saloon  on  Union  street. 

James  D.  Coffman  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  May 
30,  1839.  On  the  29th  of  July,  I860,  lie  married  Mary  J.  Baker, 
of  Woodslield,  Monroe  county,  Ohio.  In  April,  1861,  he  en- 
listed as  a private  in  the  25th  Regiment  O.  V.  I.,  and  became  a 
member  of  Company  B.  He  served  twenty -two  months,  a 
expiration  of  which  time  he  was  honorably  discharged.  M-Oveu 
to  Bellaire,  June  6,  1872,  and  has  been  working  in  the  rolling 
mill  ever  since. 


J.  VV.  King  was  born  in  St.  Clairsvillo,  Belmont  county,  0 l , 
in  1827.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  six  years  ot  aS®>  f 
he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  live  in  the  country.  At .tho  fee 
thirteen  ho  commenced  working  with  his  in  ® : ’ 

Ohio,  at  the  saddle  and  harness  business.  After  » 8“°r  p. 
rience  at  that  trade  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  o finish_ 
tailor’s  trade  with  Henry  Bone,  of  Mi.  Pleasant,  _ 

Kg  his  trade  with  him,  he  went  to  Wheeling  ^ -orued^t^ 
years  with  John  Russell,  on  Market  street.  In  18  rralod 

Sarah  A.  Myers,  ot  Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio  In  1846 Hie  imgra  ^ 
to  Bellaire  and  engaged  in  business^  Mr  King  mg  ^ 
called  the  “pioneer  merchant  tailor  of  Be  lai  • d in 

located  on  Union  street,  near  rai  road  bridge  and  g d 

an  extensive  trade.  A very  significant  ^ in  the  b»£i>  ^ 
life  of  Mr.  K.  is  that  he  has  mowed  grass  and  hoed  cor 
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ground  where  the  building  stands  in  which  he  is  carrying  on 
business. 

Dr.  Ei.ijau  Perry  Birdsong,  born  near  .Richmond,  Va.,  in 
1818  Ho  came  to  Bridgeport,  Ojio,  in  early  lile,  road  medi- 
cine will)  Dr.  Bales,  of  Wheeling,  graduated  at  ihe Ohio  .Med- 
ical College,  Cincinnati,  in  March.  1852,  and  practiced  his  pro- 
lusion in  Bellairo  lor  a number  of  years.  He  was  one  of  tho 
representative  men  ot  tho  place,  taking  a leading  interest  in  its 
progress  and  enterprises,  and  was  a leading  member  of  the  M.  E. 
church.  Ho  married  Hester  Ann,  daughter  ot  Rev.  Jas.  Moore, 
of  Belmont  county,  in  tho  year  1848,  and  was  the  father  of  six 
children  throoof  whom  are  living,  all  daughters.  He  died  on 
the  1st  of  Murch,  1858- 

Hon.  A.  W,  Anderson. — Tho  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Belmont  county,  August  27,  1817.  Ho  was  raised  on  a farm 
and  followed  agricultural  pursuits  until  thirty  years  of  ago, 
when  he  came  to  Bollaire,  being  in  1847,  and  entered  into  tho 
dry  goods  and  grocery  business  in  connection  with  his  brother, 
J.S  Anderson.  Ho  continued  in  this  trade  until  1854,  when  ho 
sold  his  interest  to  bis  brother  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. In  the  meantimo,  in  1851,  ho  was  married  to  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  James  MeGregor,  of  Belmont  county.  He  followed  tho 
lumber  business  until  1870,  and  has  boon  connected  with  a 
number  of  the  enterprises  of  tho  city  of  Bollaire.  He  served  tho 
public  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  fifteen  years,  was  Probate 
Judgoof  Belmont  county  from  1870  to  187 1,  and  was  elected 
County  Commissioner  in  the  year  1876.  Ho  is  now  secretary 
of  the  Bollaire  & Southwestern  Railway. 

Cyrus  H.  Strahl  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  on  tho28th  of 
December,  1838.  Early  in  life  ho  engaged  ns  a clerk  in  a store, 
which  was  his  occupation  for  a number  of  years.  On  tho  23d 
of  May,  1866,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Clara  J.  Terry,  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  Ho  at  present  fills  tho  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  tho  Bellaire  Gaslight  and  Coke  Co. 

J.  B.  Surra,  attorney-nt  law,  was  born  in  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  29th  ot  March,  1826.  He  read  law  with  Judge 
Clark  of  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in 
Cincinnati  in  tho  spring  of  1851.  He  practiced  his  profession 
in  Columbiana  county  until  1857,  when  ho  went  to  Kansas  and 
was  elected  to  tho  Senate  of  that  state.  After  residing  there 
one  year  ho  came  to  Bellairo  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  which  he  has  continued  until  the  present.  Ho  mar- 
ried Eliza  R.  Preston  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  in  the  year 
1850. 

John  F.  Kelly,  attorney-at-law,  was  born  July  7,  1845.  Ho 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  the  year  1868.  Mr.  Kell}'  is  the  author  of  the  “Revised  Stat- 
utes’ of  West  Virginia,  “Digest  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
Reports,’  “Contracts  of  Married  Women," and  other  standard 
legal  works. 

, WtLUAM  C.  Grafton  was  born  in  Jefforson  county,  Ohio,  in 
1846.  Ho  engaged  in  tho  drug  business  with  his  father.  Dr.  A. 
Grafton,  in  Bellairo,  from  1860  to  1862,  when  ho  enlisted  in  the 
naVil  service,  in  which  ho  served  two  years,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  December  30,  1865.  Since  that  time  lie  hasbecnen- 
gaged  in  the  office  of  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.  Company  at  Bellaire. 
Married  Hannah  E.,  daughter  of  James  Gill,  of  Bellairo,  Ohio, 
in  tho  year  1877. 


Jacob  Heatiierington. — The  career  of  this  enterprising  man 
-is  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  m the  great 
American  nation  by  energy,  perseverance  and  industry.  Dorn 
in  county  Durham,  England,  in  1814,  our  subject  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1830,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  His  first  employment 
was  coal  mining  in  Pottsvillo  and  Patterson;  from  thence  lie 
went  to  Mauquag,  whero  he  was  employed  on  a railroad  at  fifty 
conts  per  day;  thence  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  and  in  May,  1S3_, 
he  came  to  Wheeling.  The  same  year  he  settled  on  McMahon  s 
creek,  at  his  present  location,  and  continued  his  occupation  of 
digging  coal  until  1837.  Two  years  previously  lie  had  married 
Miss  Eliza  Armstrong,  and,  stimulated  with  a desire  to  accom- 
plish something  for  himself  and  family,  ho  rentod  from  Captain 
John  Fink,  his  old  employer,  a coal  bank,  and  commenced  opera- 
tions for  himself.  During  this  year  he  bought  from  Captain 
Fink  eight  acres  of  land,  and  for  sevon  years  ho  worked  his 
mine  successfully,  which  enabled  him  to  pay  for  the  property. 
This  success  put  him  on  the  solid  foundation  which  was  to  be 
tho  basis  of  his  future  prosperity.  He  then  purchased  60| 
acres  of  coal  lands,  which  lie  has  operated  until  the  present 
time,  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  business  sagacity  he  carried 
forward  his  mining  enterprises  and  added  to  his  formor  pur- 
chases until  at  present  he  owns  677  acres  of  farming  and  coal 
lands,  and  110  acres  of  timber  land. 

Some  years  ago,  and  after  his  great  success  in  business,  he 
| made  a trip  to  his  native  country,  and  after  his  return  he  erected 
! his  palatial  residence  in  the  southern  suburb  of  Bellaire,  which 
is  ono  of  the  finest  private  residences  in  eastern  Ohio,  and  a 
monument  of  his  taste  and  enterprise.  From  his  beginning  as 
a simple  minor  of  coal,  without  a dollar  of  money — no  capital 
but  his  energy  and  nati  vo  genius —ho  has  risen  to  the  foremost 
rank  of  tho  wealthy  men  of  Belmont  county.  His  vuRt  estate 
comprises,  in  addition  to  that  already  mentioned,  about  thirty 
houses  in  Bellairo,  including  tho  Centennial  Hotel  of  that  city, 
glass-house,  steamboat  and  railroad  stocks,  thirty  coal  barges, 
and  interests  in  other  business  enterprises.  Ho  took  a deep  in- 
terest in  tho  construction  ot  the  Bellairo  & Southwestern  rail- 
j way,  giving  the  right-of-way  through  his  valuable  property, 
nearly  a mile  in  length,  subscribed  to  its  stock,  and  is  at  present 
ono  of  its  directors.  Mr.  Healhorington  lias  been  a member  of 
the  Christian  church  for  a number  of  years,  and  throughout  life 
has  been  liberal  and  charitable.  He  is  now  in  tho  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  surrounded  by 
the  comforts  ot  life.  He  lias  retired  from  active  work,  and  his 
sons  are  carrying  on  his  vast  business  interests  with  continued 
success. 


A.  J.  Myers  was  born  in  Mead  township  in  the  year  18.38. 
He  was  raised  on  a farm  and  followed  farming  until  1864,  when 
lie  came  to  Bellaire  and  engaged  in  tho  boat  and  shoo' trade 
which  business  ho  is  carrying  on  at  the  present  time  on  Bel- 
mont street.  Ho  married  Cornelia  Workman  of  Belmont  coun- 
ty, in  1S61. 
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and  boys  clothing,  and  gents  furnishing  goods.  Fulflineof 
hats  and  caps  always  on  hand.  Store  332  Union  street  Mr  S 
was  born  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  in  1855.  He  received  a limited 
education  in  tho  common  schools.  Ho  engaged  as  clerk  in  Bill 
ti more,  \V  heeling  and  Danville,  Va.,  a number  of  years.  In  Oc- 
tober, 18m.  he  came  to  Bellaire  and  engaged  in  the  o-eneral 
clothing  and  gents  furnishing  goods  business,  where  hols  now 
carrying  on. 


JottN  R.  Gow,  editor  and  proprietor  of  tho  Bellaire  Leader 
wus  born  in  Wheeling  on  the  22d  of  January,  1853.  At  the  age 
ot  mnetee"’  in  the  year  1872,  he  entered  the  oftico  of  the  Ohio 
i alley  Ames  as  an  apprentice,  served  two  years,  and  then  on- 
eieii  into  partnership  as  ono  of  tlm  proprietors  of  the  paper.  He 
sercreU  his  connection  with  that  paper,  ami  came  to  Bellairo 
anu  started  the  Leader  newspaper  in  1876.  Tho  paper  is  an  in- 
dependent  Democratic  journal. 


n -.f  ^Ewts  was  born  in  Sandusky  county,  Ohio,  in  IS.' 

• rn1 V0,nrnop  school  education.  Learned  his  trade  (stea 
ti!-,i  i «t  which  ho  worked  about  Iwo  years 

Ill'ii, l-  ’r  ,ll_187(i’  llc  married  Mary  Ruth  bone,  of  Chicag 
Tf„;  ,,IN‘.  enino  to  Brdlairo,  and  is  now  established  c 

.I""*  ^29,  where  ho  is  engaged  in  steam  dying  ai 

made  a^peci'lh  c repaired  ; ladies  work  and  fancy  goo< 

A J.  Co*. 


Vj  U 


»»  (in 


1840.  Educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town 
Studied  law  two  years,  and  then  went  to  Texas,  expecting  to  on 
gage  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  the  war  breaking  mi' 
ho  enlmted  m company  A,  First  Regiment  Texas  Infantry’  un- 
dei  Col.  \\  tgfall,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  1865.  he  started  in  connection  with  his  broth,., • „ tl. 

He  started  the  idea  ot  an  improved  steamboat  and  railroad  ft' 
ern  from  winch  sprang  tho  Baron  Manufacturing  ( ‘omp  1 so 
justly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  lanterns,'  n 1S66 
ho  married  Ivato  McGrow,  of  Moundsville. 

Christian  B.ppus  horn  in  Wirtemburg,  Germany  i„  ,eo- 
He  was  educated  at  that  place.  In  1845  he  mmrau'd  pA? 
tea,  landing  at  Now  York  city.  At  that  r, ,,  , j„  A.  ?!'' 
trade  (machinist).  He  worked  nine  years  L tho  St  ,‘,n.0(1  J"s 
gmc  Works,  lie  then  went  to  Little'  York,  l> , and’ciero 
gaged  in  the  same  business  for  four  years  [„  Uuro  en- 

• in  ne  came  to 
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Bellaire,  and  went  to  worn  in  the  car  shop  for  the  Central  Ohio 
railroad  as  engineer.  When  the  Bellaire  Nail  Works  first  started 
ho  commenced  as  engineer,  and  has  been  with  them  ever  since. 
He  married  Sophia  laupol  in  1861.  Mr.  B.  is  the  pioneer  engi- 
neer  connected  with  these  works.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the 
City  Council,  and  is  now  serving  as  Councilman  on  his  third 
term. 

Edward  Jonks,  Jr.,  was  horn  in  England  in  1840.  Was 
brought  to  America  in  1841,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
Wheeling  schools,  He  learned  the  blacksmith  trade  and  work- 
ed eight  years  at  it  in  that  city.  Came  to  Bellairo  in  1867,  and 
commenced  work  in  the  Bellaire  Nail  Works,  where  he  has  re- 
mained over  since.  In  1862  he  married  Margaret  C.,  daughter 
of  Robert  Dinsmore,  of  Lewis  county,  W.  Va. 


Chari.es  E.  Kino  was  in  born  Clarksburg.  Montgomery  coun- 
ty, Maryland.  The  log  cabin  in  which  he  was  horn  stood  in  the 
same  place  where  the  building  now  stands,  in  which  General 
George  B.  McClellan  held  a council  of  war  the  night  before  the 
battleof  Antietam.  At  an  early  age  Mr.  King  went  to  Baltimore 
and  learned  the  saddlor  and  harness  business.  Removed  from 
the  latter  place  to  St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in  1825. 
Was  engaged  as  foreman  for  different  parties  in  St.  Clairsville 
and  Mt.  Pleasant  for  a number  of  years.  In  1846,  he  engaged 
in  business  for  himself  and  continued  until  his  death.  He  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace  a number  of  years;  was  Grand  Secretary 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
for  several  years.  During  a long  and  busy  life,  he  was  closely 
identified  with  and  interested  in  the  business  prosperity,  growth 
and  developement  of  Belmont  county. 

Peter  Peterson  was  born  in  Brooke  county,  West  Virginia, 
October,  1819.  He  was  reared  on  a farm  and  learned  the  cooper 
trade,  at  which  occupation  he  worked  for  a number  of  years.  In 
1842  he  married  Nancy,  daughter  of  John  Pitteriger,  of  Brooke 
count}',  West  Virginia.  In  1853,  he  engaged  in  the  railroad 
business  as  yard-master  at  Wellsvillo  for  the  C.  & P.  R.  R. 
He  also  acted  as  conductor  for  the  company  several  years.  He 
was  on  the  road  and  in  Pittsburgh  yard  till  1864,  when  he  came 
to  Bellairo  and  took  charge  of  the  C.  & P.  yard,  where  lie  still 
remains.  Mr.  P.  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  employ  of  the 
C.  & P.  B.  -R.,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  company  to- 
day. 

R.  J.  Kinkade  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1844.  Engaged  with 
the  C.  & P.  H.  B.  in  1864,  working  for  that  company  for  some 
twelve  years.  He  afterwards  took  charge  of  the  engine  in  the 
Bellaire  water  works,  where  he  is  still  employed.  In  1869,  he 
married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Barnard  and  Mary  Dougherty, 
of  this  city. 

H.  Griffith,  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1854.  Migrated  to  Belmont  county  in  early  life.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a blacksmith  in  Bellairo.  In  1878  ho  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Barnhart  of  Washington  county, 
Ohio.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  Bellaire  Nail  Works. 


J.  M.  Lydon,  born  in  Pittston,  Pennsylvania.  Learned  his 
trade  in  Pittston,  and  worked  at  it  four  years.  He  was  com- 
missary and  quarter  master  clerk  from  1861  to  1866  in  the  9th 
and  6th  Army  Corps.  He  studied  at  Bryants  A Stratton  s Com- 
mercial College,  in  Philadelphia.  He  worked  at  bis  trade  in 
several  cities  and  finally  located  in  Bellaire,  where  he  is  now 
engaged  in  business  in  a general  assortment  of  stoves,  tinware, 

etc.,  etc. 


Georok  VV  Mertz  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  in  1828. 
His  parents  migrated  to  America,  when  he  was  but  12  years  of 
nJe  and  settled  in  Maryland.  Soon  after  the  death  of  b,s  parents, 
M,-  Mertz  came  to  Ohio,  and  located  near  Bellaire  engaging  .n 
farming  and  gardening.  In  1846,  he  married  Maigaiet  C., 
J r of  Joseph  Nelson,  of  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  Our  sub- 
icc4  die d in  187 3 Mrs.  Mertz  is  still  living  on  the  property 
where  she  has  lived  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  where  her 
u i!  died  She  owns  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  fine 

thT Wo  v.V  bottom,  «d  no»f  Boll.,™,  wbo.-o  „l,o 

was  born. 

Stringer  was  born  in  Brooke  county,  Va  , in  1813. 
Wilson ^ Stri  of  ^ wjt|l  |l|s  part,nts  jn  1820,  and  was 

He  came  o Be  schools.  He  engaged  in  boat  building 

"""»  on,"'-  of  , ■ I"  >«  »'»rr,od 


Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benj.  Williams,  of  Belmont  county,  and 
in  1848  he  commenced  merchandizing.  In  1852  bis  store  house 
was  destroyed  in  the  flood  of  that  year.  lie  then  built  the 
I store  house  where  he  is  now.  Mr.  S.  was  one  of  the  early  pioneer 
j business  men  of  Belmont  county,  and  has,  during  a long  and  busy 
life,  been  closely  identified  with  its  business  interests. 

J.  D.  Baker  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1854.  Ilis  pa- 
rents migrated  to  W heeling  when  he  was  quite  young.  Heat- 
tended  the  schools  of  that  place  and  worked  in  the  Washington 
and  Biverside  mills  a imtnDer  of  j'ears.  In  1872,  he  came  to 
Bellaire.  lie  married  Mary  C.,  daughter  of  David  McMehen,  of 
Marshall  county, W.Va.,  in  1876.  At  present  be  is  engaged  in  the 
j Bellairo  Nail  Works. 

George  L.  Phillips  was  born  near  Barnesville,  Belmont 
i county,  Ohio,  in  1833.  He  obtained  a common  school  eduenth  n, 

- and  followed  farming  until  1873.  In  1868  he  married  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Hager.  He  came  to  Bellaire  Cement  Works, 
where  he  is  now.  Mr.  P.  was  Supervisor  of  Wurren  township 
two  terms,  and  Assessor  in  First  Ward  of  Bellaire,  one  term. 

Jesse  Randolph,  a native  of  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  Cadiz,  in  1834.  He  learned  the  trade  of  glass-blowing  in 
Zanesville,  Ohio.  Ho  engaged  in  railroad  work  for  the  B.  &0. 
Company  in  1853.  and  was  in  their  emploj*  as  fireman  and  en- 
gineer, Ac.,  for  fifteen  years.  For  the  last  six  years  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  B.  & O.  yard.  In  I860  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Josephine,  daughter  of  Wilson  Stringer,  of  West  Wheel- 
ing, Ohio. 

O.  G.  Kinsey  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  in  1856.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools.  Ho  engaged  in  coal  mining, 
and  now  has  charge  of  Barnard's  coal  works,  in  Bellaire. 


Arthur  McClain  was  horn  in  Ireland  in  3840.  He  migrated 
to  the  United  States  Li  1S60.  Enlisted  in  Co.  G,  98th  Reg.  0. 
V.  1.,  May,  1862,  as  a private.  Was  promoted  to  sergeant. 
Served  three  years  and  was  mustered  out  at  Indianapolis,  August 
1864,  when  he  came  to  Bellaire.  In  1869  ho  married  his  first 
wile.  Belle  Moffitt,  who  afterwards  died.  In  1876  he  married 
his  second  wife,  Kate  Shaw.  He  has  been  engaged  in  quarry- 
ing limestone. 

W.  G.  Howard. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  in  1849,  and  he  received  a common  school  edu- 
cation. In  1859  he  migrated  with  bis  parents  to  Flora,  111.  At 
that  place  lie  learned  the  trade  of  a cooper,  and  worked  at  it 
three  years.  In  1871  he  removed  to  Bellairo,  where  he  is  now 
carrying  on  the  business  extensively,  employing  from  five  to 
ten  men.  His  shop,  which  is  about  33x1 10  feet,  is  situated  near 
Morgans  coal  works;  amount  of  capital,  about  81,000.  In 
July,  1876,  ho  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ella,  daughter  of 
Tbos.  Carroll,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Howard  furnishes  stock  for  the 
glassworks  of  the  city,  besides  the  large  trade  he  has  from  other 
places.  All  kinds  of  cooperage  is  neatly  and  substantially  made, 
and  his  work  has  acquired  considerable  reputation.  His  tesi- 
dence  is  on  North  Guernsey  street. 

George  Matiiison  was  born  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  in  1857. 
He  engaged,  after  arriving  at  the  age  of  maturity,  in  the  pork 
business  for  a number  of  years.  In  May,  1879.  he  came  to  Bel- 
laire and  started  in  the  hut  and  cap  business.  He  is  now  cat- 
rying  on  the  only  store  in  that  trade  (exclusively)  in  the  city- 
He  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a large  and  well  assorted  stock  o 
hats,  caps,  umbrellas,  canes,  &c.  Store  situated  on  Belmont 
street,  corner  Twenty-third  street. 


George  Taylor.  — Born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1852.  e 
learned  shoemaking  with  Wm.  Taylor,  and  worked  in  iee 
ing  and  Cleveland  lor  a number  of  years.  In  1875  he  came 

Bellairo  and  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  Busi- 
ness, where  he  still  carries  on  a large  trade  on  Union  street, 
opposite  Central  Hall.  In  1874  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Cassandra  Basford,  of  Glen  Easton,  W.  Va. 


W II  Ltttle  was  born  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  i 
143.  He  received  a common  school  education,  and  when  ar- 
ced at  the  proper  age,  ho  wont  fo  Alliance  earn*?  0_,-u 

acliinists'  trade.  In  August.  1862,  I10  enlisted  in  °-  ’ 

■•r’t  O.  V.  I,  as  private,  and  served  thirtoon  m°nt|  8 > 
mnded  and  discharged  at  Covington,  Ky.  Ho  returned  home, 
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J ar;  but  shortly  afterward  re-enlisted  in  Co.  B,  12th  Reg't  0.  V.  C., 

■•t  a8  private,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Ho  was  mus- 

tered out  of  service  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio.  Mr.  Little  received 
ei*ht  wounds  and  was  captured  in  the  battle  at  “King's  Salt 
1 works,"  in  Virginia,  and  was  carried  by  the  rebels  to  Libby 

Prison,  whore  he  lay  five  months  and  seven  days.  Jn  1873  he 
married  Victoria,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fowler,  of  Bellairo. 
i'fS. 

kit-  Josephus  Gorby,  merchant.  Born  in  Virginia,  in  what  is 

now  Marshall  county,  in  1823.  In  1825  his  parents  moved  to 
Morgan  county,  Ohio,  where  ho  received  a common  school  edn- 
■■i..'!  cation,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  school  teaching  for  a number 

.5 v of  years.  At  the  age  of'  twenty-one  ho  removed  to  Mounds- 

vilfo,  VV.  Va.,  and  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  trade,  as  salesman, 
for  three  years ; then  ongaged  in  the  business  on  his  own  ac- 
■:  count,  in  Marshall  and  Wetzel  counties.  In  1817  he  married 

if'!  his  first  wile,  Catharine  Knapp,  of  Marshall  county  ; his  second 

ftk  wife  was  Angelina  Morriman.  In  1854  he  came  to  Bellairo  and 

ri>  started  in  the  dry  goods  business,  and  is  to-day  the  only  one  now 

| in  the  trade  that  was  at  that  time  in  the  business  here.  lie 

I was  elected  township  treasurer,  serving  four  years  ; served  on 

the  board  of  education  fifteen  years  ; treasurer  of  school  fund 
fort  ton  years.  He  has  always  been  identified  with,  and  deeply  in- 

:ii  terested  in,  the  public  enterprises  and  business  interests  of  this 

*0  city. 

i 

l«:  Daniel  Theobald,  a native  of  Bavaria,  Germany.  Was  born 

w-  February  23. 1843.  In  1846  his  parents  migrated  to  America, 

i being  sixty-seven  days  in  crossing  the  Atlantic.  They  settled 
in  Marietta,  Washington  county,  Ohio.  He  is  self  educated, 
having  bad  no  advantages.  He  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile 

ss  business  with  his  father  until  1868,  when  he  commenced  in  the 

::  insurance  business.  Office,  311  Monroe  street.  Residence.  213 

| Noble  street. 

.v  , E.  B.  Winans,  born  in  Green  county,  X.  Y.,  February,  1821. 

ii  Educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  at  the  Wesleyan  Seminary, 

Lima,  N.  Y.  He  engaged  for  a time  in  farming  in  Livingston 
and  Allegheny  counties,  till  1854.  From  1854  to  1870  he  fol- 
ia lowed  merchandizing,  twelve  years  of  which  time  he  conducted 

• tbe  trade  in  this  city.  In  1870  he  went  into  the  insurance  busi- 

rT.  ness,  and  now  represents  the  following  companies:  ./Etna,  Phoe- 

nix, Travelers'  Life  and  Accident,  Connecticut  Life,  all  of  Hart- 
ford; German  American,  New  York  city;  Peoples',  of  Newark, 

:I  N.  J.:  Scotish  Commercial,  of  Glasgow  ; Queen,  of  Liverpool  and 

ij.  London;  British  A merican,  of  Toronto ; Ohio,  of  Dayton  ; Day- 

ton,  of  Dayton ; Cooper,  of  Dayton  ; Germania,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  German,  of  Wheeling. 

iff 

M.  W.  Junkins,  M.  D. — 'I'll  e subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
'n  Cadiz,  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  in  1834.  Educated  in  the 
!,  schools  of  his  native  town.  Read  medicine  at  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

Attended  lectures  at  Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  where 
..  he  graduated  in  1855.  Commenced  practice  in  Bridgeportin  the 

same  year  for  a Rhort  time,  and  then  came  to  Beilaire,  associat- 
ing with  Dr.  E.  P.  Birdsong,  the  only  resident  physician  at  that 
time.  He  was  connected  with  him  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion until  Dr.  B's  death,  which  occurred  in  1858,  then  he  con- 
tinued alone  ever  since.  He  was  surgeon  at  Camp  Jefferson, 
Bellairo.  In  1862  he  enlisted  as  private  in  the  61st  Ohio 
■ Regiment,  and  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  the  same 

year.  He  served  as  city  treasurer  for  two  years.  The  doctor 
has  been  closely  identified  with  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
public  prosperity  and  business  enterprises  of  Beilaire  for  the 
last  twenty-four  years. 

Charles  C.  Cratty  was  born  in  Washington  county.  Pa..  Jan- 
uary 4,  1837.  He  obtained  bis  education  in  tbe  common  schools 
and  Washington  Academy,  Guernsey  county',  Ohio.  Learned 
the  trade  of  a tanner  in  bis  native  county.  He  taught  school 
three  years.  Ho  then  engaged  in  tbe  mercantile  trade  till  1870, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  in  the  general  insurance  business, 
representing  the  following  named  companies:  Northwestern 
Life,  Milwaukee k Travelers’  Accident,  Hartford;  Glen’s  Falls 
and  Home,  N.  V.;  North  America,  Philadelphia;  Spi ingfield,  of 
Massachusetts;  Fireman's  Fund,  of  California;  Mercantile,  of 
Cleveland;  North  British  and  Meicantile,  of  Great  Britain; 
Merchants,  of  Now  Jersey, 

John  Bigelow,  born  in  Newark,  Ohio,  December  14,  1836. 
Received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
county.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  wont  into  a dry  goods 


business,  and  then  grocery  trade  three  years.  F°r  ^.1R. ,la9t' 
twenty-one  years  be  lias  been  connected  with  the  Central  Ohio 
and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  Ho  is  now  chief  clerk  at  the 
Bellairo  station.  In  1865,  ho  married  Margaret  E.,  daughter  of 
James  Randolph,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Hiram  M.  Inoler,  born  in  Now  Lisbon,  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  in  1828.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a machinist  in  Steuben- 
ville. Worked  in  Wheeling  four  years.  Was  connected  with 
j Steubenville  and  Indiana  and  B.  & O.  JR.  R.,  and  general  fore- 
man nine  years,  and  master  mechanic  for  the  last  nine  years  in 
the  B.  & O.  shops.  From  1850  to  1854,  Mr,  Inglerwas  mining 
in  the  gold  regions  of  California.  He  was  married  to  Mary  A., 
daughter  of  Isaac  Burt,  of  Wheeling,  in  1854. 

Orlanpek  G.  Archer,  born  in  Beilaire,  in  1846.  Received  a 
common  school  education.  Commenced  working  asgardener  at 
oloven  yours  of  age,  and  continued  four  years.  Then  I10  en- 
| gaged  with  the  ( O.  R.  R.  until  1873.  Was  elected  city'  marshall 
in  April,  1878.  Mr.  A.  has  been  twice  marriod.  llis  first  wife 
! was  Lena  Keeper,  and  his  second,  Mary'  Jones.  He  is  a good 
citizen  and  officer. 

James  S.  Sellers. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  in  184(1.  Was  educated  in  his  native 
town.  Engaged  for  a number  of  years  in  the  Crescent  Iron 
Mill,  steamboating,  Ac.  He  learned  the  art  of  photography  and 
j engaged  in  that  business  in  Wheeling.  In  1862,  he  removed  to 
Beilaire,  where  ho  is  carrying  on  the  wholesale  and  retail  photo- 
graphic trade. 


Levi  Cassell,  born  December  18,  1834,  in  New  Jersey.  In 
1838,  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Wheeling,  where  lie  re- 
ceived a common  school  education.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
glass  blowing  and  making  in  that  city,  which  business  lie  pur- 
sued for  ten  years.  Ho  was  manager  of  the  Belmont  Glass 
Works  four  years.  In  1866,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Elizabeth  Fisher  of  Philadelphia.  In  1872  he  drew  out  of  the 
Belmont  Glass  Works  and  was  one  of  the  stockholders  and 
president  and  manager  of  the  Ohio  Glass  Works  till  1876. 
Managed  the  National  Glass  Works  one  year,  in  April,  1878. 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  and  also justice  of  the  peace  at 
tho  same  time  He  is  a stood  officer. 

C.  E.  Kurz,  M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon,  born  in  Germany. 
October  22,  1811.  Read  surgery  under  a surgeon  three  years. 
In  1859  lie  entered  the  regular  army  as  surgeon's  mate,  and  was 
promoted  to  assistant  surgeon  in  1862.  He  served  till  1865,  th„ ex- 
piration of  bis  term.  In  1864.  be  passed  the  examination  before 
the  State  Medical  Collegers  surgeon.  Migrated  to  America  in 
September,  1865.  and  settled  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1868. 
He  then  entered  the  University-  ol  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia 
and  graduated  with  honor  in  1869,  For  two  years  and  a half 
lie  practiced  in  Bloomfield,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  In  April 
1870,  he  came  to  Beilaire,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since  en’ 
gaged  successfully  in  his  profession.  In  1869,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  M.  E.  Eaton,  of  Hopedale,  Harrison  county  Ohio 
Office  311  Belmont  street. 


, \ ^ . "iswiumians,  r ranee,  in  1880.  Minrated 

to  America  in  1849.  He  learned  cabinet  making  and  stairbuild 
ing  in  his  native  country,  lie  worked  at  his  trade  in  Richmond 
Virginia,  and  came  to  Beilaire  in  1868.  starting  in  business  on 
his  own  account.  He  is  the  inventor  and  patentee  ot  metalie 
covered  caskets,  in  which  he  is  now  engaged  largely  in  the  man 
utuclure.  Tho  advantage  the  enekoli,  it.'Bjg 
fastened  at  the  corners  and  does  not  burst  by  swelling.  Works 
situated  on  North  Belmont  street.  ” 

Daniel  L Fusner,  born  in  Hocking  county,  Ohio  1839 
Removed  with  parents  to  Maryland  in  1843,  where  he  was  edu- 

w l . vSCrVed  arLaPPre"tlcesl,iP  ‘W  machinist  in  Piedmont 
West  Virginia  He  worked  at  that  place  until  1857.  Ho  then 
removed  to  Beilaire  and  engaged  in  the  C.  O.  R.  R.  shops  After 
working  awhile,  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  worked  [here  two 
years  and  then  came  bac  k to  Beilaire  and  hired  again  fas  fore 
man)  in  the  C O.  R.  IL  shops,  (now  B,  & O.  shops.)  where  he 
still  remains.  Married  Elizabeth  Westlake,  of  Beilaire,  in  1858 

H-  Monal™  born  in  Staffordshire.  England  in 
181  (.  Ho  migrated  with  his  parents  to  America  in  ' , 

...tlod  ,t  Newark,  Lieking  ci.n.j-,  O,  B ft 
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never  completed  his  course.  Followed  farming  a number  of 
years,  and  then  engaged  in  tho  foundry  business  in  Newark, 
lie  closed  out  that  business  and  commenced  work  with  the  Cen- 
tral Ohio  It.  R , being  one  of  the  pioneer  conductors  of  the  road, 
until  injured  ; then  on  recovery  was  transferred  to  the  agency  at 
INewark,  which  position  he  held  until  after  the  completion  of 
the  road  to  Belluire.  He  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  tlieeom- 
p.1113  s business  at  this  place.  In  this  ho  remained  until  the 
road  was  leased  to  the  B.  & O.  Co.,  and  then  engaged  with  the 
1 eiinsylvania  Co.  as  general  agent  ever  since.  In  1848  he  was 
married  to  Mary  A Taylor,  of  Licking  county,  Ohio,  who  died, 
and  in  March,  1804,  he  married  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth 
Ihompson,  of  Columbus,  O 

Robert  VV.  Nelson,  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  1845. 
Ho  attended  tho  common  schools  of  the  county,  and  fol- 
lowed farming  a number  of  years.  In  July,  1868,  lie  engaged  in 
the  hardward  business  in  Bcllairo.  In  1809  ho  mariiod  Re- 
becca Kyle,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

George  R.  Grafton,  born  in  Annapolis,  Jefferson  county, O., 
January,  18;i6.  Educated  in  the  common  schools.  Business — 
scientific  artist  and  sign  writer,  &c.  He  is  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors and  manufacturers  of  the  ‘‘Clcalon  Advertising  Boards." 

James  C.  Tallman. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on 
Stillwater,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  April  8,  1850.  Educated  at 
Mt.  Union  College;  read  law  with  his  brother  in  Bellaire,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  September,  1878.  Now  practicing 
in  company  with  his  brother,  under  the  firm  name  of  Tallman 
Brothers. 

David  W.  Cooper,  born  December  16.  1848,  in  Monroe  coun- 
ty, Ohio.  Educated  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Fa. 
He  graduated  in  1874;  he  then  attended  the  Ann  Arbor  law 
school  for  a time.  In  1875  he  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  at  Steub- 
enville. He  is  now  practicing  at  Bellaire. 


Tiiomas  M.  Godfrey  was  born  November,  1845,  i.,  Ireland 
Migrated  to  the  United  States  with  parents  in  1846  Served 
four  years  as  machinist  in  Hobbs  A Taylors  shop,  Wheeling 
N orked  in  the  railroad  shops  at  Dennison,  Ohio,  fora  number  of 
years.  He  is  at  present  engaged  at  the  Blast  Furnace  in  Boll- 
airo.  In  1878  he  married  Mary  E.  Thomas,  of'Uiis  city 


E.  R.  Brooks,  born  in  Lawrence  county.  Pa.,  in  1846  Was 
reared  on  a farm.  Engaged  with  the  Ilowe  Sewing  Machine 
Co.  as  sub-agent,  and  continued  with  that  company  iimr  years. 
In  1878  ho  removed  to  Bellaire,  and  is  now  selling  the  Singer 
Hewing  Machine,  No.  804  south  Belmont  street.  * 


Dudley  Woodbridge,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Marietta,  Ohio 
in  1858.  Ho  received  a classical  education  at  Marietta  College’ 
where  ho  graduated  with  honor  in  the  class  of  1878.  Ho  read 
medicine  with  Prof.  James  R.  Wood,  ot  New  York  city.  Li  1874, 
lie  entered  Belleviow  Hospital  College,  in  which  he  graduated 
in  1877.  In  the  meantime  he  spent  a year  in  Europe.  In  the 
spring  of  1877,  ho  commenced  practicing  in  Bellaire.  lie  is 
building  up  quito  a practice  from  tho  tact  of  having  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  past  in  his  cases. 


J.  R.  Naylor,  born  near  Smithfield,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio, 
December  25,  181/.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  and  Friends  school,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and  taught  for 
over  twenty  years,  most  of  tiiat  time  being  in  Wellsburg,  Brooke 
j county,  W.  Va.  He  was  elected  clerk  of  the  county  and  circuit 
court  of  Brooke,  serving  for  eleven  years.  In  1873,  lie  came  to 
I Bellaire.  In  1874  he  purchased  John  Beam's  stock  of  station- 
ery, notions,  toys,  &c.,  known  as  a news  depot,  at  which  time 
there  was  another  news  depot,  owned  by  Mr.  Quimby,  of  Wheel- 
ing. He  afterward  sold  to  Mr.  Suivoly,  who  in  turn  sold  to  Mr. 
Kelley.  Mr.  N.  then  bought  out  Mr.  Kelley.  During  tho  last 
few  years  several  short-lived  places  have  started  in  Bellaire. 
Air.  Naylor  has  now  and  has  had  for  the  last  year  and  a half  the 
only  general  news  and  stationery  establishment  in  the  city.  He 
was  married  to  Hester  C.  Kimbcrland,  of  Brooke  county,  W.  Va. 


Fuedeuick  Hoffman,  furniture  dealer,  was  born  in  Monroe 
county,  Ohio,  January,  1848.  Received  a common  school  edu- 
cation. Loarned  the  cabinet  business  and  engaged  in  the  trade 
in  Bellaire  in  1868.  lie  keeps  a general  stock  of  furniture  con- 
stantly on  hand,  or  makes  it  to  order.  Iu  1873  ho  married  Car- 
oline Boesher,  of  this  city. 


P.  T.  King,  born  June  5,  1842,  in  Scotland.  Received  an 
academical  education.  Migrated  to  New  York  in  April,  1866. 
Was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  several  cities  prior 
to  bis  removal  here,  which  was  in  November,  1872.  Ho  was 
married  to  Isabella  King,  of  New  York  state.  He  is  now  driv- 
ing a good  trade  in  the  dry  goods  business,  on  the  corner  of 
Belmont  and  Thirty-third  streets.  Mr.  K.  is  the  pioneer  in  tbo 
one  price  cash  system  ot  Bellaire. 

R.  A.  McGregor  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in  1836. 
Was  reared  on  a farm  and  educated  in  the  county.  He  followed 
farming  until  thirty  years  of  age.  He  came  to  Bellaire  in  1806 
and  engaged  in  the  general  hardware  trade,  in  connection  with 
his  brother  James,  with  whom  ho  was  associated  in  business 
umil  1877.  Store  situated  on  Thirty-filth  street. 


Thomas  S.  Tappan,  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1838.  Was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  In's  nativity.  Served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of' four  years  at  carriage  making  with 
ling,  of  that  city.  In  1301  bo  engaged  in  the  photographic  bu- 


siness in  Cincinnati.  Was  appointed  as  photographer  in  the 
■‘Transit  of  Venus"  expedition  in  1874.  In  1877  lie  came  to  Bid- 

-1  1 ' . 1 . m [«,  a.  • i o - rt  t». .. , j :.v  j I 


n 1859, 


Jnire.  Was  married  to  Mary  E.  Stewart 
Union;  residence.  Washington  street.  Lose  Hill 
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Will  i i3t  Sharp  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  in 
IS'-'  Mi-rated  to  Wheeling  in  183-5,  where  lie  learned  tho 
ride'  of inaiiiifacturing  nails.  Went  to  Steubenville  and  work- 
i i«-, dee  vcirs  Li  1807  lie  came  (o  Bellaire.  since  which  time 
, has  been  engaged  in  the  Bellaire  Nail  Works  He  was  one 
f the  first  men  hired  in  that  manufactory,  and  helped  to  fit  and 
' m.i(-hincrv.  &e.  Mr.  S.  has  been  twice  married.  In 
sen  I e married  Alary  N.  Stuart,  of  Steubenville,  who  after- 
- i-ds  died  ‘ His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  NicoiJ,  of  Wheeling, 
i whom  lie  was  married  in  18/ 8. 


A.  O.  Mellott  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in  1830. 
Educated  in  the  common  schools  and  Barnesville  Academy. 
Taught  school  in  Belmont  county  fifteen  years.  Was  engaged 
in  farming  four  years.  In  1861  lie  married  P.  J.  Mayors,  of 
Belmont  county,  lie  engaged  in  merchandizing  in  this  city  for 
three  years.  Served  as  Mayor  two  years,  and  Justice  ot  the 
Peace  six  years.  Connected  himself  with  ‘ Baron  Manufactur- 
ing Company.”  in  1875  he  purchased  the  Marietta  ChairCom- 
pany,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  furnLure  and  undertaking  busi- 
ness. In  1877  be  was  appointed  agent  for  Adams’  Express  com- 
pany. Business,  corner  Belmont  and  Thirty-third  streets. 


Rev.  IV 3i.  Gaston  was  born  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  in 
1835.  He  spent  most  of  his  early  life  in  East  Liverpool.  At- 
tended Washington  College,  where  ho  graduated  in  lo58.  Ho 
then  went  to  tho  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny 
city.  Pa.,  and  graduated  there,  also,  in  1801.  His  first  charge 
Was  Smith’s  Ferry,  Pa  , and  Clarkson,  Ohio,  which  lie  took  in 
1801.  Ho  resigned  that  charge  and  accepted  a call  from  Bellaire 
in  iSOO,  continuing  until  tho  present.  In  the  year  prior  to  this, 
however,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Julia  M.  Cunningham, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Cunningham,  of  this  city. 


Thomas G.  Davis,  born  in  South  Wales  in  1838.  Attonded 
the  schools  of  bis  nativity  until  ten  years  of  ago,  when  lie  com- 
menced learning  the  iron  business,  at  which  ho  worked  five 
years  in  Wales,  then  traveled  through  England,  and  located  at 
Yorkshire.  At  that  place  he  had  charge  ot  the  furnaces  m tho 
iron  works  torn  number  of  years,  lie  came  to  America  in  18/.  ■ 
Ho  first  located  in  Hazelton,  Ohio;  bad  charge  of  furnaces  there 
until  1878.  In  February  of  that  year  lie  came  to  Bellaire,  ana 
is  n<‘W  engaged  as  manager  of  (bo  Bellaire  blast  furnaces,  t e 
was  married  in  Wales  to  Ann  Evans. 


Andrew  Wiley,  of  the  firm  of  Wiley  & Meek,  was  born  in 
ilmont  county  in  1830.  Educated  in  the  common  schools  ana 
e Barnesville  ncadomv,  and  engaged  for  fourteen  years  » 
bool  leaching.  Went  into  tho  general  merchandising  wii  w. 
Driggs,  in  Monroe  county,  Ohio  ; he  followed  this  u"  _ 
different  parts  of  the  county  for  a number  of  rears.  H» 
removed  to  Bcllairo  and  started  ill  the  grocery  <lMI  ..  Ti- 
lde alone.  in  1878  bo  took  in  a partner  with  him 
jok.  Store  on  Belmont  street,  No.  32.  y 
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united  in  marriage  to  Susan  J.  Driggs,  of  Woodsfioid,  Monroe 
county,  Ohio,  in  1869. 

H.  H.  Meek,  of  the  firm  otWiloy  & Meek,  was  born  in  Mon- 
roe county,  Ohio,  in  1851.  He  received  an  education  in  select 
schools  ot  Woodsfield,  and  was  reared  on  a farm.  Commenced 
the  grocery  and  produce  trade  in  Bellairo  in  1874,  and  1878  ho 
associated  himself  with  Mr.  Wiley,  now  one  of  the  firm  of 
Wiley  & Meek.  In  1876  he  married  Mary  M.  Borhara,  of  Bel- 
lairo. 

Joseph  McClain. — Born  in  Ireland  in  1842.  Received  a 
common  school  education.  Served  five  years  as  an  indentured 
apprentice  in  general  grocery,  provision  and  bakery  business. 
He  worked  soveral  years  as  journeyman  in  the  trade  at  homo  ; 
throe  years  on  his  own  account.  In  1856  ho  married  E.  J.  Tel- 
ford. Migrated  to  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1870,  com- 
ing to  Bellaire  the  same  year,  and  starting  in  the  general 
grocery  and  provision  trade.  In  1876  he  connected  himself 
with  his  brother  under  the  firm  namo  of  A.  A J.  McClain,  gen- 
eral grocery,  provision  and  produce  merchants,  North  Belmont 
street,  Bellaire,  O. 

A.  H.  Marsh  was  born  in  Ohio  county,  W.  Va.,  in  1824.  Mi- 
grated to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in  1844.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship at  wagon-making  in  Bellaire.  In  1847  he  engaged 
in  business  on  his  own  account.  For  four  years  he  was  engaged 
in  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  in  car  building.  Married  Eliza- 
beth A.  Jacobs  in  1850.  Worked  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio  ; then  in 
Bridgeport;  and  in  1805  he  came  back  to  Bellaire  and  started  in 
the  carriage  and  wagon  manufacturing  business,  continuing  until 
1872.  Ho  then  purchased  a farm  in  Taylor  county,  \V.  Va., 
and  lived  one  year  there,  but  sold  out  and  returned  to  Bellaire 
and  resumed  his  old  occupation.  Shop  situated  at  186  Guern- 
sey street.  Mr.  M.  has  a family  of  eight  children  - Newton  L., 
Emma  C.,  Ella,  Camilla,  Mary  (dead),  Cassius  M.,  Jessie,  and 
Minnie. 

Robert  W.  Muhleman,  M.  I).,  homeopathist,  was  born  in  Mon- 
roe county,  Ohio,  in  1853.  Took  a literary  course  at  Baldwin 
University,  Berea,  Ohio.  Enterod  the  Medical  College  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  graduated  in  Juno,  1877.  Commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  August,  1877,  in  Bellaire. 

I.  N.  Grafton. — Born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  1827.  Ed- 
ucated in  the  schools  of  Jefferson  and  Columbiana  counties. 
Served  an  apprenticeship  at  cabinet-making  in  Fan-view,  Han- 
cock county,  Va.  In  1847  he  married  Rebecca  J.  Henry,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Henry,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  by  whom  lie  had 
threo  children,  John  II.,  Nannie  A.,  Willie  (all  dead).  Ho 
worked  awhileal  his  trade  in  Knoxville,  Jefferson  county;  t lienee 
went  to  Beaver  county,  Pa.  (Smith’s  Ferry);  thence  to  Wclls- 
ville,  and  connected  himself  with  C.  <fc  P.  R.  R.  five  years  ; thence 
to  Bellaire  in  1857,  still  in  railroad  business.  In  i860  he  en- 
gaged in  the  carpenter  trade  and  continued  two  years,  since 
which  timo  he  has  been  carrying  on  the  furniture  trade.  He  is 
the  pioneer  undertaker  in  the  city.  He  keeps  constantly  on 
hand  fine  caskets,  coffins,  linings,  robes,  Ac.  He  is  also  a dealer 
in  picture  frames,  mouldings,  window  shades,  oil  cloth,  Ac.  Mr. 
Gralton  spent  some  time  in  Philadelphia  city  learning  the  art 
of  embalming.  The  process  is  simple  and  entirely  satisfactory. 

By  this  process  a body  can  be  kept  any  length  of  time.  He  is 
the  only  ono  in  this  section  that  understands  the  process.  Rooms, 
South  Belmont  street. 

A.  J.  Sanders,  M.  I).,  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  in 
1837.  He  was  educated  in  the  Richmond  schools,  of  Jefferson 
county.  Read  medicine  under  Dr.  R.  Ilill,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Attended  two  courses  of  lectures  at  Starling  Medical  College, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Graduated  at  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
New  York,  in  1863.  Began  practice  the  same  year  in  Bellaire. 

In  1866  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  C.  Hayman.  Office, 

119  South  Guernsey. 

J- G.  Scarf?,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Carroll  county,  Maryland, 
in  1854.  Studied  at  Oakland  Seminary,  Hartford  county.  He 
gradnatod  at  a commercial  college  in  Baltimore  in  1874.  Read 
medicine  with  Dr.  J.  B.  Crane,  Bellair,  that  state.  Graduated  at 
Hu  1 to  Honioeputhic  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  May,  1877. 
Came  to  Bellaire,  November  6,  1878. 

S.  Q.  Hamilton,  born  October  19,  1852,  in  Georgetown,  Bsa- 
ver  county,  Pa.  Educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  county. 

At  the  ago  of  17,  he  began  in  the  drug  business  in  Wellsville, 


with  W.  M.  Hamilton.  Remained  with  him  until  April,  1876. 
Ho  thon  removed  to  Bellaire,  and  is  now  of  the  firm  of  o. 
Hamilton  & Co.,  located  at  cornor  Belmont  and  Thirty-third 
street. 

Rev.  R,  J.  \Yallace  was  born  in  Y'ork  county,  Pa.,  in  1832. 
Removed  to  Logan  county,  Ohio,  with  parents,  same  yoar.  En- 
tered Franklin  College  and  graduated  there  in  1854.  Licensed 
to  preach  in  1858,  and  ordained  in  1861.  Married  Charlotte 
Gorham  in  1862.  II is  first  charge  was  Burlington,  N.  Y . Came 
to  Bellaire  in  the  fail  of  1873,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since 
in  charge  of  the  U.  P.  Church  of  Bellaire. 

I Frank  Bell  was  born  in  I.ockporf,  N.  Y.,  in  1834.  His  fath- 
er died  when  our  subject  was  four  years  of  age.  He  went  to 
Niagara  Falls,  where  he  remained  until  fourteen  years  of  age. 
From  i here  to  St.  Johnshiirg,  Vermont.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  saddle  and  harness  making.  He  worked  at  his  trade  a num- 
ber of  years  in  different  eastern  cities.  In  1867,  he  removed  to 
Wheeling,  where  he  remained  six  years.  In  1873,  he  came  to 

I Bellaire  and  engaged  at  his  trade.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Odessa  Miller,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Business, 
corner  of  Union  and  Twenty -seventh  streets. 

James  F.  Morrison,  born  in  Scotland  in  1838  ; educated  in  the 
schools  ot  his  nativity,  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  woolen  man- 
ufacture—learned  the  trade  and  carried  on  the  business  on  the 
banks  ot  the  River  Dee,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  for  twenty 
years.  In  1857,  he  married  Catharine  King,  of  Sterlingshire, 
Scoilaud.  In  September,  1873,  lie  landed  in  America  and  lo- 
cated at  Bellaire,  where  he  engaged  in  the  tea  business  princi- 
pally. He  also  deals  in  groceries.  Store.  South  Belmont  street. 

F.  B.  Westoate  was  born  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1845.  Edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  his  nativity.  He  learned  brick  making 
and  laying,  at  which  he  worked  some  twenty  years,  after  that 
he  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  in  that  town  four  years.  In 
1874,  lie  removed  to  Bellaire  and  started  in  the  general  grocery 
and  provision  trade  on  Guernsey  street,  opposite  public  square. 
In  1865,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Anna  Linangher. 

G.  W.  Parker,  born  in  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  in  1817.  Received 
a common  school  education.  Worked  on  a farm  till  sixteon  years 
of  age.  Engaged  in  the  pump-making  business  for  eleven  years 
in  Westerfiold  & Co.'s  ship  yard.  Followed  the  same  business 
in  other  cities  until  1S63.  Jn  1867,  lie  came  to  Bellaire  and  en- 
gaged in  pattern  making  for  ten  years.  Keeps  a general  .gro- 
cery, produce  and  provision  store  on  Belmont  street.  Married 
Annie  Edwards. 

Andrew  Richardson— Our  subject  was  born  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  educated  in  the  village  ol  Draeut  in  the  limb 
School.  In  early  life  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  grocery  busi 
ness  in  the  city  of  Lowell.  Removed  to  Athens.  Ohio  in  1853 
Had  charge  of  a gang  of  men  on  the  M.  & C.  R.  R.  for  one  voar 
in  18..4,  Moved  to  Powhattan,  Belmont  county,  where  lie  was 
engaged  in  cutting  stone  for  a railroad  bridge  across  Cantim. 
creek.  In  18., 6,  he  married  Martha  J.  Martin.  In  1856  tfe  re- 
moved  to  Bellaire.  He  was  engaged  as  builder  and  contract  a," 
until  1858.  In  1859,  he  commenced  clerking  for  Mr  S 
8oon  afterward  he  started  in  the  grocery  business  and  was  one 
among  the  early  pioneers  in  that  trade.  Store,  221  Thirtv  see 
ond  street.  ' ' 1 

James  Fitton  — The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  End- 
land,  December  29,  1836.  Ho  migrated  to  America  with  hm 
parents  tn  1848,  who  first  settled  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  where  they 
resided  two  years,  then  they  removed  to  Wheeling  James 
was  educated  for  the  most  part  in  night  schools.  Tn  A | 
18<>?’  h®  commenced  learn, ng  the  plumber's  and  gas  fit  l-  ’ 
trade.  He  was  married  to  Anna  M.  Trisler  in  Mav  1858  rr 
came  to  Bellaire  in  1872  and  engaged  at  his  trade,  which  oecT 
pation  he  still  continues  to  follow.  Residence  r!7  V1 11  °«u- 
street.  ue’  l i‘  -'etterson 


HISTORY  OF  PULTNKY  TOWNSHIP. 

Pultney  is  one  of  the  original  townships  of  Belmont  m . 

It  was  erected  on  the  25lh  „f  February.  1801  with  f m y’ 
ing  boundary,  beginning ; ‘ ’ the  foilow- 
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the  OUiO  river  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Kirkwood 
township,  thence  west  with  the  southern  boundary  of  said  town- 
pi, iiji  to.  the  western  boundary  of  the  county;  thence  south  with 
said  western  boundary  six  miles  to  the  northwest  corner  of  (lie 
eighth  township  in  the  seventh  range : thence  east  with  said 
township  line  to  the  Ohio  river ; thence  up  the  river  to  the  place 
of  beginning  to  he  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  town- 
ship of  Pultney.” 

In  1801  Philip  Dover  and  Joseph  Lashly  were  appointed  by 
the  Court  of  Belmont  county  as  constables  for  Pultney  town- 
ship. The  first  elections  were  ordered,  for  this.  York  and  Salem 
townships,  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Ropshire.  In  1802, 
the  elections  were  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  house  occupied  by 
the.  eouyt,  lor  Pultney. 

The  present  boundary  is  as  follows : On  the  north  by  Pease, 
east  by  the  Ohio  river,  south  by  Mead  and  west  by  Richland 
township. 

It  is  “admirably  located  with  reference  to  railroad  and  river 
accommodations,  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  city  of  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va..  and  is  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources. 
The  land  is  of  excellent  quality — watered  by  numerous 
streams — and  underlying  nearly  the  entire  township,  are  veins 
of  sandstone,  limestone  and  coal.  Many  ot  these  veins  are  being 
successfully  worked  at  the  present  time.  Among  those  mines 
and  quarries  that  deserve  especial  mention  are  the  coal  mines 
of  J,  Heutherington  and  Roekenshousen  A Sterilt — located  about 
.three-fourtbs  ot  a mile  south  of  Bellaire — the  Sullivan,  Kelley, 
Morgan  and  Barnard  mines,  in  Bellaire,  and  the  Kidd  mines, 
on  McMahon’s  Creek,  four  miles  west  of  Bellaire.  Among  the 
many  limestone  quarries,  those  of  A.  McLain,  located  on  Indian 
Run,  one  mile  west  of  Bellaire,  are  the  largest.  Mr.  McLain  is 
working  those  quarries  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  operating  a 
coal  mine. 

Tlio  vein  of  this  quarry  averages  about  six  feet  of  first  qual- 
ity of  limestone,  and  underlies  the  entire  hill. 

Mr.  McLain  has  had  for  the  last  six  years  the  contract  for 
supplying  the  furnace  connected  with  the  Bellaire  Kail  Works 
with  limestone,  they  using  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand 
tons  per  year. 

This  quarry  gives  employment  to  an  average  of  twenty-five 
men.  Its  monthly  pay-roll  amounts  to  nearly  one  thousand 
dollars. 


CEMETERY. 

in  a little  cemetery  on  the  hillside,  on  the  farm  owned  bv  S. 
Alexander,  lays  the  remains  of  Samuel  Worley  and  wife,  An- 
drew Dickson  and  wife.  James  M.  Kirk.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James 
Dixon.  George  Neff,  Sr.,  and  wife,  and  others. 

THE  l'lTTSBUKEH  COAL  WORKS,  OWNED  BY  ROCK  EXSI101  SEN  £ STElUilTT. 

These  works  are  among  the  substantial  enterprises  of  Belmont 
county.  They  are  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio  river, 
about  three-fourtbs  of  a mile  south  of  the  B.  A 0.  R.  R.  bridge 
at  Bellaire.  They  were  opened  by  Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson  in 
the  spring  of  18G04  Mr.  Rockenshonsen  purchased  ofhim  a half 
interest.  Since  1870  the  works  have  been  controlled  and  work- 
ed by  the  present  owners,  Messrs.  Roekenshousen  and  Sterritt. 
The  works  have  two  chutes  for  loading  barges  on  the  river— one 
for  pea  and  nut  coal  and  the  other  for  lump.  The  latter  is  what 
is  called  a “slide,"  which  is  adjustable  to  any  stage  of  water  in 
the  river.  The  firm  own  about  thirty-five  barges,  with  a wharf 
boat  below  the  lump  chute  for  the  loaded  barges,  and  a woll  con- 
structed i'-e  abutment  stands  in  the  river  above  for  the  protec- 
tion of  empty  barges.  A chute  is  also  erected  over  the  tracks  of 
the  Bellaire  and  Southwestern  railway  for  loading  cars,  which 
can  be  shipped  to  all  points  along  the  line  of  that  road.  The 
mine  is  entered  by  a “slope"  175  feet  long,  with  a grade  of  for- 
ty-eight feet.  The  vein  is  six  feet  in  thickness,  is  known  as 
seam  No.  4,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  excellent  for  manufac- 
turing, steam  and  domestic  purposes.  An  analysis  has  shown  it 
to  he  richer  in  gas  than  Pittsburgh  coal ; only  a very  small  per 
cent,  of  sulphur  is  found  in  it  after  being  prepared  for  market, 
and  it  makes  coke  of  a fine  quality.  The  tract  of  laud  which  the 
firm  owns  has  a front  on  the  river  of  about  700  yards  and  ex- 
tends hack  a distance  of  nearly  a mile.  The  property  embraces 
about  400  acres  of  coal  in  a solid  body.  The  length  of  the  main 
entry  is  fully  one  mile,  with  a good  track  of  T rail,  in  the  mine 
is  one  of  the  best  furnaces  in  tlio  state.  An  average  of  5,000 
bushels  is  mined  per  day  and  employment  is  given  to  about 
seventy-five  men.  On  the  property  are  veins  of  hydraulic  ee- 
mont,  limestone  and  fire  clay.  The  former  of  these  is  a vein  six 
feet  in  thickness,  and  is  evidently  destined  to  be  of  great  value. 

THE  KIDD  MINES, 


EARLY  SETTLERS. 

Ono  of  the  first  settlers  of  Pultney  township  was  Andrew 
' Dickson  who  came  from  West  Liberty,  Va.,  in  1700,  and  settled 

on  the  forks  of  Big  aiid  Little  McMahon  s creek. 

Mr  Dickson  purchased  his  laud  some  five  jears  before  mov- 
ing on  it,  on  account  of  the  hostile  character  of  Indians  in  the 

neighborhood.  ...  . • ,,,  , 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  in  the  township  were  Charles 

Fckles  /who  came  in  Abraham  Wotkman,  George  Neff, 

Andrew  Neff,  Samuel  Morley  (the  celebrated  deer  hunter),  Mat- 
fhow  Howell,  James  Hutchinson,  John  King,  Jacob  Worley, 
Jacob  Davis,  William  Merritt,  James  McK'.rk  and  Robert  A lex- 
Andor  who  settled  near  where  Mr.  Samuel  Alexander  (Ins  son; 
now  Jives  in  179(5.  At  this  time  he  had  no  neighbors  nearer 
than  where  Bridgeport  now  is. 

The  first  place  for  public  worship  was  bu.it  on  McMahons 
. „ . A,/f  Hisi-mce  south  of  where  the  tunnel  now  is  on  the 
"of  .... «. i o .11.  s.  By  .w 
was  the  first  preacher  that  officiated  in  this  chinch. 

MILES. 

On  McMahon’s  creek,  near  Quincy,  if  Neff’s  flour  and  saw 
■n  u.if  on  the  same  stream,  two  miles  west  of  Bel  lane,  is 
mil  s,  and  o A„  ()i  t|K,se  mills  are  located  in  a fine 

Wallaces  township,  and  are  doing  a good  business.  Bells 

CURIOSITIES. 

, > u lEAlinson’s  farm,  situated  two  miles  west  of  Bel- 
On  John  11  l ob  *■  Whilst  getting  out  the  stone  Mr. 

Ini  re,  is  a sandstone  f ) which  is  in  the  collection  ot 

Jl.  found  three  potr.  c hsl  o c fish  felJ  out  perfect 

»>(»«"■'■ wilK  «< -IM  «**•  , 

So.  dtaoivoml  i»  'I?""*  »"<*  '» 

2K,  £ 1.1  » »«■•*  of  j-inilnnuon. 


On  tlio  property  of  Joseph  F.  Hutchinson,  on  McMahon's  creek, 
four  miles  west  of  Bollaire.  were  opened  in  1 8(1(4  In  1 873,  Mr. 
John  Kidd  purchased  the  entire  interest  in  these  mines,  and  their 
capacity  as  they  are  now  being  worked  by  him,  is  from  thirty- 
five  lo  forty  thousand  bushels  per  month,  and  employing  about 
twenty-five  men. 

There  are  many  other  valuable  mines  of  excellent  quality  of 
coal  in  this  township  ; among  them  is  Sullivan’s,  Kelley  s.  Mor- 
gan’s and  Barnard's,  in  Bellaire. 

HISTORY  OE  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  ROCK  HI  LI.. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rockhill  is  located  on  a high 
point  of  land  about  two  miles  west  of  Bellaire.  Its  organiza- 
tion took  place  in  1812,  with  John  Moore  and  John  Cunning- 
ham as  Ruling  Elders.  At  different  times  subsequently  there 
have  been  added  to  the  eldership.  Win.  Keyser,  James  Milligan, 
James  Greenlee,  John  Rankin,  Joshua  W.  Keyser,  A.  W.  An- 
derson, John  W.  Milligan,  Robt.  Merritt,  Win.  Thomas,  John  8. 
Crafty  and  Matthew  Wallace.  The  present  Board  of  Elders 
consists  of  J.  W.  Keyser,  Robert  Merritt,  Wni.  Thomas  and 
Matthew  Wallace. 

The  church  depended  on  Stated  Supplies  from  her  organiza- 
tion in  1812  to  1834.  Oi  these  the  following  ministers  labored 
through  periods  of  different  length  . Rev.  Abraham  Scott,  or. 
John  McMillan,  I).  D.,  Rev.  Jacob  Lindley,  Rev.  James  Arbuth- 
not,  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson  and  Rev.  Samuel  Reed.  I lie  is 
settled  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Mitchell,  who  was  cal  e 
in  1834,  entering  on  his  work  the  same  year  ; continued  pastor 
till  1857.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  A ork  county,  la.,  an 
came  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  in  1820,  whore  he  fettled  as  pastm- 
of  that  church.  After  1834  his  time  was  divided  between  Mi, 
Pleasant  and  Rockhill,  each  receiving  one-halt  of  Ins  sciy  cc-, 
during  a period  of  twenty- three  years.  Over  a distance  of  mote 
than  twelve  miles  of  rough  roads,  he  came  through  hea ■ . j 

or  rain,  with  the  greatest  regularity  on  his  great  errand  8 
to  this  people.  His  ministry  was  a very  fa.tbfu  one  and  g.eat 
ly  blessed  to  Hie  people  among  whom  he  laboied.  J 
si«ricd  his  charge  of  Rockhill  he  continued  at  Mt.  1 leasant,  g 
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in?  the  whole  ol  his  time  to  that  church,  till  increasing  age  led 
him  to  resign  in  1876,  He  holds  the  position  still  of  Pastor 
Emeritus.  The  degree  of  D,  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Frank- 
lin College  in  1859. 

The  Rev.  R.  II.  Hollyday  was  installed  pastor  in  June,  1858, 
and  resigned  in  I860.  He  was  a laborious  and  faithful  minister, 
and  during  his  brief  labors  the  church  of  Bollaire  was  formed 
and  became  a part  of  his  charge.  Mr.  Hollyday  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  Presbytery  of  Lima,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  John  Moffat  became  pastor  of  Rock  hi  1 1 in  connection 
with  Beilaire  in  January.  1861,  and  resigned  in  1863  to  take 
charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wheeling. 

The  Rev.  I.  1).  Fitzgerald  served  the  same  charge  as  Stated 
Supply  tor  six  months  from  October,  1863. 

The  Rev.  D.  II.  Laverty  became  pastor  of  Rock  hill  as  a sep- 
arate charge  in  1865,  and  resigned  in  1867. 

The  Rev.  John  Jav  Lane  began  his  ministry  in  1868,  which 
has  just  dosed  in  May,  1879.  Declining  health  compelled  Mr. 
Lane  to  give  up  the  active  work  of  the  ministry.  He  has  re- 
moved to  York  county,  Pa. 

The  first  place  of  worship  was  a tent,  which  was  used  for  it 
number  of  years,  and  in  1817  gave  place  to  a log  house.  This 
house  served  the  congregation  nearl}-  thirty  years,  and  in  1846 
a commodious  brick  church  was  built  on  the  same  site.  It  is 
44x60  feet  in  size,  and  so  well  was  the  building  of  it  managed 
that  the  total  cost  in  cash  was  only  81,106.  A neat  and  com- 
fortable parsonage  was  built  by  the  congregation  in  1866  on 
land  donated  for  that  purpose  by  James  Alexander. 

Two  churches  have  been  lormed  from  this  parent  church. 
Bellaire  church,  which  was  organized  in  I860,  drew  off  a colony 
of  forty-one  from  Roekhtil  and  again  in  1874  another  colony 
becamo  the  nucleus  of  the  church  of  Colebrook.  But  with  ail  \ 
this  depletion  the  old  church  has  still  a good  measure  of  vitality. 

The  following  members  of  Rockhill  Church  have  entered  the  j 
ministry,  and  are  now  engaged  in  its  active  duties: 

Rev.  W.  V.  Milligan,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Robert  Alexander,  D.  D.,  $t.  Clairsville,  O. 

Rev.  James  L.  Merritt,  West  Los  Animas,  Col. 

Rev.  John  W.  Allen,  I).  I).,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev.  James  M.  Alexander,  Minpurie,  India.  ; 

In  all  active  Christian  work  this  church  has  always  been 
among  the  foremost  in  the  Presbytery,  and  her  people  have  ; 
always  given  liberally  to  all  objects  of  benevolence,  as  well  as 
generously  supporting  those  who  served  them  in  the  Gospel. 


villages. 


mill  proporty  finally  fell  into  tho  hands  of  T.  H.  Genin  who 
willed  it  to  his  nephew,  J.  N.  Genin,  and  now  belongs  to  h.s 
heirs.  McKee  was  quite  a prominent  and  extensive  coal  dealei 
and  was  also  engaged  in  building  flat-boats,  and  eon  in  no  in 
these  several  occupations  until  1846.  McKee  also  ui  t a saw 
mill,  which  stood  on  the  land  now  in  possession  of  the  Genin 
heirs.  It  was  operated  by  Smith  and  Boyles,  howler  and  u - 
tie  erected  the  first  brick  house  in  the  place.  It  is  a double  one 
and  is  the  one  now  owned  by  George  Davis,  howler  was  a gun- 
smith and  drove  quite  an  active  trade  in  early  days.  A man 
named  Arbutnot  was  among  tho  first  to  purchase  lots  in  the  v 
lage.  Ho  built  a small  frame  now'  owned  by  Barrett,  of  v\  heel- 
ing. John  Smith  was  an  early  settler  and  followed  coopering. 
Wilson  Stinger  built  a brick  residence  on  the  street  facing  the 
river.  He  owned  a large  warehouse  and  store  on  the  river  bank, 
which  was  carried  away  with  all  its  contents  during  the  flood  of 
1852.  He  is  still  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  and  grocery  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Benedict  built  a brick  house  below  Stringers.  It  is 
now  owned  by  Rhodes,  of  Bridgeport,  who  has  since  remodeled 
il.  Loo  built  a brick  house  south  of  this.  It  is  now  owned  by 
a widow  lady  named  Torbet.  Laird  built  a brick  house  owned 
by  G.  W.  Davis.  Forbes  built  a frame, jwliich  is  still  standing, 
and  is  in  the  possession  of  Mary  Moore.  Seth  Lewis  built  a 
frame  now  owned  by  W.  A.  Dieters.  Robert  Stewart  built  a 
frame  house.  David  Wagoner  built  a house  now  owned  by  Wil- 
liam Whitney.  George  Davis  built  a frame  at  an  early  day. 
Wilson  Smith  built  the  brick  now  owned  by  D.  Wagoner.  Ag- 
nes Boyles  built  the  brick  house  now  owned  by  Alexander  Lisle. 
John  Johnston  erected  the  brick  house  owned  now  by  Isaac- 
Wise.  George  Otto  put  up  the  stone  house  now  belongirigto  his 
heirs.  Samuel  Hardesty  built  the  frame  now  owned  by  Dieters. 
John  .Johnston  kept  a store  on  the  river  bank,  which  was  car- 


ried off  by  the  flood  of  1852. 

For  a number  of  years  in  the  early  history  of  West  Wheel- 
ing the  coal  trade  lormed  the  business  of  the  village.  Since  that 
has  ceased  the  town  has  improved  but  little.  The  following 
comprises  the  business  to-day:  Two  grocery  stores,  one  dry 
goods  and  grocery  store,  one  saloon,  one  church  of  the  M.  E.  de- 
nomination, one  school  building,  one  blacksmith  and  wagon 
shop,  one  paper  mill,  one  shoeshop. 

West  Wheeling  if  situated  on  the  C.  & P.  R.  R.,one  mile  from 
Bridgeport  and  about  three  from  Bellaire. 


Qcincy,  on  the  line  ot  tho  B.  & O.  R.  R.,  four  miles  west  of 
Bellaire,  is  a thriving  little  village,  containing  about  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  It  has  one  store,  one  woolen  factory  and  one 
church.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  Bellaire  and  St.  Clairsville  Har- 
row Gauge  railroad.  Kidd's  coal  mines  are  located  at  this 
point. 

West  Wheeling. — This  village  of  about  350  inhabitants  was 
aid  out  by  Martin  S.  Todd,  July  30,  1838,  into  three  tiers  of 
lots,  running  parallel  with  the  river  and  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  one  lots.  Soon  after  an  addition  of  five  lots  were  made. 
Andrew  Woods  owned  all  tho  land  upon  which  the  town  is  built 
and  Squire  Kelsey  says,  he  thinks  he  owned  ail  of  the  land  in 
the  fractional  sections  19,  20  and  21.  He  came  in  possession  of 
it  about  the  time  of  the  first  sale  of  Congress  land  made  by  the 
government  at  New  York. 

The  first  improvement  made  in  the  place  was  the  ferry  house, 
a frame  building  which  stood  in  the  street  leading  to  the  river, 
opposite  the  old  hotel  stand.  It  stood  until  1839,  when  it  was 
removed  by  Squire  Kelsey,  who  purchased  the  lot  south  of  it. 
no  erected  a brick  bouse  upon  it.  which  is  still  standing.  Ho 
ept  a hotel  there  for  two  years.  It  was  rented  by  him  to  a man 
named  Dietrich,  who  occupied  it  for  about  a year  and  then  it 
was  rented  t0  one  Loe.  The  Squire  subsequently  sold  the  stand 
r.  Maser.  This  gentleman  occupied  it  from  1844  to  1864. 
U then  passed  into  the  hands  of  W.  H.  Rosier.  From  him  the 
**  1’°P1^ 'ietor,  James  Comeford,  secured  it. 

he  hrst  ferry  was  kept  at  the  mouth  ot  Whisky  run  and  af- 
rward  removed  to  the  present  point  It  was  kept  by  Thomas 
Reynolds,  and  in  about  1826  it  was  changed. 

n about  1830,  Andrew  Woods  built  a grist  mill  and  it  was 
opemed  by  h,  tw°  W)ns  Alfred  aml  Robert  It  wasso|d  t0 

r®w,  \ oods,  Jr.,  and  R.  McKee  by  those  gentlemen.  It  was 

nLi  ■ ■ t lis  tirm  a time  when  McKee  purchased  his 
partners  interest  and  continued  for  a number  of  years.  The 

— B.  A J.  Con, 


PATRON'S  RECORD  OF  PULTNEY  TOWNSHIP. 

James  Dixon.-— The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  only  son 
and  youngest  of  twelve  children.  He  was  born  near  McMahon's 
crock,  four  miles  west  of  Bellaire,  in  the  year  1797,  and  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  Pultney  township.  He  received  a lim- 
ited education  in  the  log  school-houses  of  that  day,  and  remem- 
bers well  the  many  incidents  connected  with  the  pioneer  schools 
of  the  county,  where  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  were 
taught,  and  the  dispensers  of  knowledge  were  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  Solomon's  idea,  that  “ whoso  spareth  the  rod’spoileth 
the  child."  Mr.  Dixon  was  reared  on  a farm  from  early  life 
was  inured  to  toil  and  hardships,  and  grew  up  to  mankind  amid 
the  trying  times  of  the  early  history  of  the  county.  He  has 
always  been  identified  with  and  interested  in  all  public  and  pri- 
vate enterprsics  that  had  for  their  end  the  welfare  prosperity 
growth  and  development  of  the  township  that  has  always  been 
his  home.  He  married  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  Henry  Neff  of 
Belmont  county,  Ohio.)  in  1823.  lie  is  still  living  on  the  farm 
on  which  he  was  born,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  eighty. two  veurs 
where  he  is  surrounded  by  kind  friends  ever  ready  to  adminis' 
ter  to  ms  temporal  wants. 

David  Workman.— This  gentleman  is  the  oldest  citizen  of 
Belmont  county.  Ho  was  born  in  Allegheny  county,  Maryland 
in  l«bJ.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  the  then  Northwest  Te.-’ 
ritory  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Pultney  township,  Belmont 
county,  ui  li 99,  lecating  about  five  miles  west  of  Bellaire  noa,- 
McMahons  creek  In  1812  his  father  purchased  and  settled 
upon  the  farm  that  has  since  been  his  home.  At  the  time  ef 
then-  settlement  the  country  was  a dreary  and  lonely  wTider 
ness,  with  only  here  and  there  a hunter’s  cabin.  He  was 
up  amid  hardships  and  privations  so  common  with  the  pioneers 
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In  181.4  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Sarah  Penrose,  of  Morgan 
county,  v a.  This  union  resulted  in  eleven  children,  five  of 
whom  are  dead.  He  owns  117  acres  ol' land.  Mr.  YV.  is  now 
m lus  hist  year,  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  comfortable  health 
and  is  living  on  the  same  farm  where  he  helped  to  clear 
the  land  and  build  the  first  rude  cabin. 

John  Z.  Mcl'  arland  was  born  in  .Richland  township,  Belmont 
county,  in  18.18;  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools, 
and  worked  on  a farm  until  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  at 
which  time  he  engaged  in  teaching  school.  After  four  years 
experience  in  this  profession  his  health  failed  him,  and  he  then 
purchased  a farm  in  Monroe  county,  where  lie  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stock  dealing  for  a number  of  years.  11c  sold  his  prop- 
erty there  and  purchased  a place  at  Jeff’s  Siding,  on  the  B.  & 
0.  Railroad,  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  where  he  still 
remains.  In  1807  he  married  Miss  Maria  B.,  daughter  of  James 
Gordon,  of  Belmont  county. 

Samuel  Alexander  was  born  in  Belmont  county  in  1827. 
lie  was  reared  on  a farm  and  has  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  raising  of  fine  stock.  His  farm  contains  275  acres  ; is  finely 
located  on  McMahan's  Creek,  four  miles  west  ot  Bellaire.  Mr. 
A.  has  been  school  director  lor  several  years,  and  always  has 
taken  a deep  interest  in  all  public  and  private  enterprises  cal- 
culated to  benefit  the  community  and  county  that  has  always 
been  his  home.  He  married  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Robert  Mer- 
ritt, of  Belmont  county,  in  1854. 


Andrew  Neff  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Pultney  township. 
He  settled  in  the  western  part  of  the  township  at  an  early  day, 
owning  the  property  some  time  before  lie  built  the  house  in 
which  his  widow  aud  some  of  his  children  now  live.  The  home- 
stead farm  contains  about  844  acres  of  excellent  laud,  with  good 
buildings,  well  watered,  Ac.  Underlying  the  property  are  a six 
and  four  foot  vein  of  coal,  a part  of  which  is  now  being  worked. 
Ho  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Alexander,  oi  Belmont 
county,  and  was  the  father  of  three  children,  John  W.,  Alexan- 
der, and  Andrew  J.  He  died  in  October,  1852,  and  his  widow 
is  still  living  on  the  old  homestead  with  her  children,  Alexander 
and  Andrew  J.,  they  managing  their  mother's  property  in  con- 
nection with  their  own. 


\Vm.  C.  (Shields  was  born  in  Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  in 
1814.  He  came  to  Belmont  county  with  bis  parents  when  two 
years  of  age.  At  the  time  he  came  to  this  county  it  was  mostly 
a wilderness,  with  here  and  there  a log  cabin.  He  was  early 
inured  to  the  toil  anfck  privations  of  a pioneer  life,  grew  to 
manhood  amid  the  exciting  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  early 
settlers,  aud  has  lived  to  see  the  “wilderness  blossom  as  the 
rose."  Mr.  Shields  owns  228  acres  of  excellent  land,  upon 

which  ho  has  lived  for  thirty-eight  years.  He  has  paid  consid- 
erable attention  to  sheep  raising,  and  in  fact  was  the  pioneer 
sheep  grower  in  Pultney  township.  Married  his  wife  Sarah, 
daughter  of  James  Huffman,  of  Belmont  county  ...  1840,  who 
died.  J I is  second  wife  was  Hannah,  daughter  or  Andrew  Me- 
I’arland,  whom  ho  married  in  1870. 


lor  a number  of  years  engaged  in  farming  on  the  old  homestead; 
was  appointed  notary  public  by  Gov.  Alien,  and  reappointed  bv 
his  successors.  In  1»74  he  married  ElizaS.  Russell.  He  owns 
108  acres  of  rich  land,  upon  which  is  found  excellent  fruit. 

G.  \V.  Mvers. — Born  in  Pultney  township,  Belmont  county, 
Ohio,  in  1820;  was  reared  on  a farm,  and  has  followed  farming 
as  a business.  Married  Mary  Porterfield  in  1845.  Bv  her  he 
became  the  parent  of  nine  children,  five  of  whom  are  dead. 

J.  H.  Millrian  was  born  in  Pultney  township,  Belmont 
county,  Ohio.  JIo  follows  the  business  of  farming;  owns  sixty- 
acres,  which  is  in  a good  state  of  cultivation,  with  good  build- 
ings and  excellent  fruit,  Ac.  In  1855  ho  married  Hannah  J. 
Carson,  of  Ohio  county,  \V.  Va.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
township  trustee  of  Pultney,  and  served  in  that  capacity  two 
terms,  lie  is  a successful  farmer. 

J.  E.  Sterritt  was  horn  in  Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  October 
11,  1849.  His  father,  David  Sterritt,  was  a farmer,  and  our  sub- 
ject was  reared  to  the  same  occupation  until  the  spring  of  1870. 
After  receiving  a liberal  common  school  education,  he  aitendod 
an  academy  in  Allegheny  City.  His  father  having  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Works,  near  Bellaire,  in  the 
spring  of  1870,  our  subject  came  to  the  mines  to  look  after  the 
business,  and  remained  one  year.  He  then  went  to  Pittsburgh 
and  took  a full  business  course  in  the  Iron  City  College,  when 
ho  returned  to  the  coal  works  and  took  charge  of  the  books  ot 
the  firm  of  Rockeushousen  A Sterritt.  Ho  remained  in  this  ca- 
pacity for  five  years,  when  he  became  weigh-mastor  for  the  firm 
(his  brother  taking  charge  of  the  books),  which  position  he 
holds  at  the  present  time,  together  with  the  supervision  ol  his 
father’s  interests.  lie  was  married  to  Christina  Geyer  on  the 
3d  of  July,  1873. 

W.m.  H.  Griffith  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in  1838  ; 
was  reared  on  a farm  and  educated  in  the  common  schools;  fol- 
lowed farming  lor  a number  ol  years.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  43d  Regiment  Ohio  Yrolun- 
teers,  in  18G1 , as  private  ; served  ten  months  and  was  discharg- 
ed on  account  of  disability,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  re-enlistod 
iu  Company  II.  193d  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteers,  in  March,  1864, 
as  private  and  soon  afterward  was  promoted  to  corporal ; serv- 
ed till  close  of  war  and  was  honorably  discharged.  In  1867  he 
married  .Sarah  C.,  daughter  of  Isaac  Griffith.  During  the  last 
year  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  coal  business  on  the  iino  of  the 
Bellaire  and  St.  Clairsville  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad,  two  miles 
west  of  (Quincy.  Some  six  years  ago,  Mr.  G.  purchased  the 
property  on  which  the  village  now  stands,  and  in  connection 
with  the  Kidd  Bros,  was  instrumental  in  building  up  the  place. 

W.m.  Kidd  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1840;  migrated  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents  in  1852  and  settled  in  Coshocton, 
Ohio;  was  educated  for  the  most  partin  Steubensville ; followed 
coal  mining  for  five  years.  In  1873  he  married  Hattie,  daughter 
of  Wm.  Cramp,  ot  Steubenville.  In  1871  he  came  to  Quincy 
and  engaged  in  the  coal  business. 


Lewis  Rockensiiousen  was  born  in  Germany , June  7,  1825. 
and  came  to  the  United  Slates  in  1842  first  landing  in  New 
vork  He  learned  the  cabinet  trade  in  that  eit\  . and  noi  kud  at 
business  five  vears.  when  lie  removed  to  Pittsburgh  and 

i"  «-  i,o  ...  jcu.-iiiT. 

■md  on<'ago<l  iu  Hie  coal  business.  He  is  now  member  of 
the  firin'  of  Rockensl.oi.se..  and  Sterritt,  proprietors  of  the  I itts- 
, , / ( ,, j Works  lie  was  married  in  1M8  to  Maltha  L., 

tZfeV  &&  S—  of  AIW-.V  «**•  T"'>' 

have  seven  children,  two  sons  and  five  daughteis. 

T „ . ittjivvpv  ■ind  wife  migrated  from  Tprk  county,  Pa.,  in 
. J\W|M*  i and1  settled  in  Belmont  county,  O.  They  purchased 
t of  l‘  and  commenced  clearing  it.  He  reared  a large 
f t)a,Ct  . |ic(|  j,,  1831.  James  and  Joseph  Brannon,  sons  of 

fam  t I.} , ami  . • j>u  j j nev  township,  fiVe  miles  west 

the  above,  are  nou  " f ^ j^Uurg  road;  own  244  acres 

of  Bellaire,  on  t ic  • cultivation,  with  good  fruit,  and  well 
of  Iwd  » • yUtle  and  five  head  of  horses. 

mcrCo.  SI I.  * 

h i.',,,,  i vi)  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in 
> 1,1  oU™'k'‘l  ,th0  ,igl“ 


John  Kidd  is  a native  of  Scotland  ; was  born  in  1844  ; brought 
by  his  parents  to  this  country  in  1852;  received  a common 
I school  education.  From  early  iife  he  has  been  engaged  iu  coal 
|.  mining,  and  is  now  proprietor  ot  Kidd’s  mines  at  Quincy.  In 
1 1875  he  married  Susan  Hutchison,  of  Bellaire. 

I Joseph  F.  Hutchison,  born  February  22,  1820,  on  the  farm 
J about  sixty  rods  from  the  residence  in  which  he  now  lives.  He 
: was  reared  on  a farm  and  has  followed  farming  as  a business. 

In  1«48.  he  was  married  to  Eliza  J.,  daughter  ol  Franklin  Bell, 
of  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  Mr.  H.  owns  a farm  of  140  acres  of 
first  quality  of  land,  situated  about  four  miles  west  of  Bellaire 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  locationson  McMahon’s  creek,  beingwel 
i watered  and  containing  choice  fruit.  The  celebrated  Kidd  soon 
mines,  which  have  been  successfully  worked  for  the  last  thirteen 
years,  underlies  his  farm.  He  has  held  the  office  of  justice  of  t c 
peace  a number  of  years,  lie  has,  during  a long  and  bus}  •'  °> 
been  identified  with  the  many  public  and  private  enterprises 
that  have  for  their  end  the  growth  and  development  of  the  coun- 
ty in  which  he  was  born  and  has  always  lived. 

.Samuel  Connell,  a native  of  Belmont  county,  was  bom  in 
1816.  He  received  a common  school  education;  Icarne 
trade  of  a blacksmith  in  St.  Clairsville,  where  ho  worked  thieo 
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rears.  He  then  worked  at  different  places,  among  which  were 
Wheeling,  Eliznbothtown,  Pa.,  and  Cincinnati,  and  then  came  to 
near  Bellaire,  where  he  is  carrying  on  blacksmithing  and  gar- 
dening. In  1833,  he  was  married  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Na- 
thaniel Sutton,  of  this  county. 

Theobald  Ki.ee,  born  in  Germany  in  1828.  Migrated  to 
America  in  1851;  located  in  Pittsburgh  and  engaged  immediate- 
ly in  gardening.  In  1852,  he  removed  to  Belmont  county,  and 
in  1864  purchased  the  property  he  now  occupies,  some  ten  or 
fourteen  acres  of  first  quality  of  bottom  land,  on  McMahon's 
creek,  two  miles  from  Bellaire.  In  1854,  he  was  united  iri  mar- 
riage to  Nancy  J.  Lowman.  He  has  a fine  residence,  good  out- 
buildings, and  the  land  is  in  a good  state  of  cultivation  yielding 
largely  of  vegetables  and  borries  for  the  Bellaire  market.  Mr. 
K.'s  family  consists  of  himself,  wife  and  three  children — John 
E.,  Sarah  C.  and  Nora.  Mr.  Klee  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  Christian  church  for  a period  of  twenty  years.  lie 
became  a member  of  the  congregation  at  Bellaire  in  1854,  In 
the  erection  of  the  present  edifice  he  served  as  one  of  the  finance 
committee,  and  personally  donated  at  various  times  and  in  differ- 
ent ways  an  aggregate  of  several  hundred  dollars.  Ho  was  a 
deacon  for  several  years,  and  is  now'  one  of  the  elders. 

Robert  Merrit,  a son  of  William  and  MaryMerrit,  of  Berke- 
ley county,  Va.,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  March,  1809.  Tn  1810, 
he  came  with  his  parents  and  settled  on  section  35,  about  ono 
mile  and  a half  west  of  the  mouth  of  McMahon’s  creek  when  it 
was  yet  a wilderness.  Early  inured  to  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations of  pioneer  life,  he  grew  to  man's  estate  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  much  education.  He  has  lived  to  see  the  “wilder- 
ness blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  a thickly  settled  and  prosperous 
community  grow  up  around  him.  In  1831,  he  was  married  to 
Eveline,  daughter  of  Hugh  Milligan,  of  Ohio  county,  West  Ya. 
Mr.  M.  owns  171  acres  of  first  quality  of  land,  which  is  well 
watered  and  in  a good  state  of  cultivation. 

John  R.  Robinson.— Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1829,  and 
removed  to  Pittsburgh  in  1844,  where  ho  commenced  learning 
the  iron  business  in  Grafton  & Lindsley’s  mills.  He  worked 
there  some  two  years  and  then  went  to  New  York  city  for  a 
time;  thence  to  Wheeling;  worked  in  the  Belmont  Iron  Works 
when  they  first  started;  was  engaged  in  the  La  Belle  mills  ns 
manager  and  otherwise  for  twenty  years.  He  married  Sarah  J. 
Oxley  in  1850.  In  1x65  he  purchased  the  McMurry  farm,  on 
McMahon  s creek,  two  miles  west  of  Bellaire,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  farming  and  gardening.  Owns  72  acres  of  rich 
ground,  with  good  buildings,  fruit,  &c. 

Oliver  C.  Tarbet  was  born  in  West  Wheeling,  Pultncy 
township,  in  1844;  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  reared 
on  a farm.  In  1860  he  was  married  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sophia  McCormick.  In  April,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany  C,  60th  Regiment  O.  V.,  as  private;  promoted  to  corporal 
February,  1865;  mustered  out  of  sorvico  with  regimentat  Wash- 
ington, August.,  1865,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  Clevo- 
and  a low  days  later.  In  1873  he  purchased  the  property  which 
ne  now  owns  about  one  mile  west  of  Bellaire,  on  tho  St.  Clairs- 
vi  le  road.  Has  a tract  of  48  acres,  well  improved.  Is  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  fruit-growing  and  gardening. 

William  Nichol.— Born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in  1830;  i 
educated l in  the  common  schools,  and  brought  up  on  a farm.  He 
Wows  farming  and  stock-raising.  In  1858  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Nancy,  daughter  of  Jacob  Neff,  of  Richland  town- 

P'  i ! .rn?t!t  countJ-  He  owns  a beautilul  farm  of  117  acres, 
pon  which  is  found  a good  variety  of  fruits,  &e. 
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ginally  called  Canton,  was  laid  out  by  Ebe- 
9,  1806.  It  is  beautifully  located  on  the  west 
river  and  on  either  side  of  Indian  Wheeling 
se  banks  it  stretches  westward  for  about  half 
i mile  up  and  down  the  river.  Immediately 
rises  steep  and  almost  precipitous  hills,  which 
ue  and  romantic  site.  It  is  one  mile  from 
lies  in  full  view.  Tho  boundaries  were  the 

I-36-B.  & J.  Cos. 
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creek 
a mill 
back 
form 
Whee 


present  pike,  east  and  west,  Bank  street  north  and  south,  bo 
then  county  roads.  A state  road  leading  from  Marietta  to  Wei  s- 
ville  crossed  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  run  between  tne 
town  and  river  in  a northerly  direction.  Colonel  Zane  at  this 
time  owned  all  the  land  from  Scott's  to  tho  river  and  up  to 
Burlington.  He  laid  out  about  two  acres  along  the  state  road 
north  of  Fleming’s  run.  In  the  same  year  he  deeded  eight  acres 
south  of  the  run  on  this  road  to  his  son-in-law,  Elijah  Woods, 
who  laid  the  same  out  in  five  blocks. 

At  this  time  considerable  improvement  had  taken  place  and 
the  marks  of  civilization  wero  being  made  visibly  plain.  Kirk- 
wood's cabin  was  in  sight  and  the  block  house  that  stood  near. 
Other  cabins  likely  were  seen  through  the  partially  thinned 
timber  up  the  river  and  creek.  Emigrant  wagons  no  doubt  were 
very  numerous  about  this  dato  passing  over  an  almost  imprac- 
ticable road,  stopping  here  perhaps,  or  going  further  on  to  the 
interior  of  the  county.  Settlements  along  the  river  wore  made 
very  early.  See  article  on  Premature  Attempts  at  Settlement 
in  Ohio. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tho  first  improvements  made  in  the  portion  thon  laid  out  was 
by  Zane  and  Woods.  Woods  erected  a house  on  tbo  northeast 
corner  of  block  number  two,  and  conducted  a ferry  (opposite  his 
house)  across  tho  buck  river  to  tho  island.  Mr.  Woods,  in  his 
day,  was  a very  prominent  citizen  of  Belmont  county,  especially 
so  in  its  early  history  in  which  ho  figured  largely  in  politics. 
He  was  appointed  the  first  clerk  of  the  courts  of  the  county  in 
1801,  and  served  in  that  position  with  ability  and  distinction. 
He  was  a member  of  tho  first  constitutional  convention  which 
met  at  Chilli co t fj e in  1802,  and  had  a voice  in  the  organic  law 
of  the  state  of  Ohio.  Mr.  W.  migrated  from  Rockingham  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  where  lie  was  born  in  1778.  He  was  a nephew  of 
Archibald  Woods.  He  was  a man  that  had  acquired  consider- 
able learning  fort  lint  day,  and  was  far  above  thogreater  majori- 
ty of  the  pioneer  cottiers  of  the  county.  Ho  had  learned  sur- 
veying  and  was  held  as  quite  good.  Ho  spent  one  winter  sur- 
veying through  the  wilds  of  Kentucky  in  about  1796,  accom- 
panied by  five  negroes.  Ho  married  Esther,  daughter  of  Col- 
onel Zane,  and  the  youngest  save  one  of  a family  ol  thirteen. 

Thomas  Thompson  kept  tavern  in  acabin  erected  on  lot  num- 
ber one,  north  sido  of  Fleming's  run,  and  nlso  conducted  a ferry 
which  was  known  as  the  “upper  ferry."  He  kept  a tavern  a 
number  of  years,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  “inn- 
keeper’ in  the  village.  This  gentleman  was  a grandfather  of 
Thomas  Thompson,  who  is  now  residing  five  and  one-half  miles 
west  of  town  on  the  National  pike. 

IN  1807. 


According  to  F.  Cuming's  Tour,  a small  book  of  about  two 
hundred  pages,  published  in  1810.  there  were,  all  told,  a cluster 
of  thirteen  houses  when  he  passed  through  the  village,  in  1807. 
As  to  whom  the  inhabitants  were  at  that  time,  cannot  now,  to 
a certainty,  be  ascertained.  The  above  named  persons  are  all 
that  the  historian  has  been  ablo  to  obtain.  Joseph  Kirkwood’s 
house,  across  the  creek,  was  then  not  in  the  town,  but  may  have 
been  included.  J 


The  business  of  the  growing  village  in  1810,  had  increased  to 
the  following  vocations  : One  suspension  ropo  ferry  ■ one  wheel 
wnght,  Ezra  Williams  ; one  hotel  and  one  blacksmilh  shop  It 
contamed  ten  residences  and  a number  of  other  buildings 

Sr’k.ef0tat»W'’"’ ’"***  “ ‘im°  in  b»ildi"8  »!>«  »» 


IN  1820. 


Esquire  Gill’s  recollection  of  tho  town  in  1820,  is  as  follows- 
Thomas  Thompson  was  keeping  a hotel  on  the  north  sido  o?7he 
run;  Artemus  Baker  lived  on  lot  number  two  across  th  tbe 
«.d  followed I boat  making ; ,b„  fc,  ad^„hgY„nmCtVrc"."; 
was  occupied,  but  by  whom  at  that  time  unknown  EliiS 
Woods  was  living  on  the  south  side  of  the  run,  on  block  nnmh? 
two,  and  was  engaged  in  running  a ferry,  and  kept  an  inn*" 
Thomas  Woods  and  Benjamin  Bloomfield  both  lived  on"  hi  " it 
number  two.  John  Pettis  bought  on  blocT  number  T,  b ^ 
erected  a brick  house,  now  opposite  the  passen™,-  1 , ’ and 

the  largest  brick  hotmo  then  in  the  coZy TLX ■}t,t  Was 

early.  Joseph  Kirkwood  lived  across  Wheding  creek  Zses 
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.Rhodes  was  keeping  a hotel  on  block  number  one.  Samuel 
Fitch  was  liviug  in  a frame  building  on  block  5.  where  Alexan- 
der s corner  is.  Nancy  Sawyer,  colored,  lived  on  block  six  in  a 
small  cabin.  John  Belteher,  Joseph  Worley  and  John  Reed 
lived  on  the  north  side  ol  the  run  in  a double  house.  Mr.  S.  Z. 
Sawyer  (colored)  says:  ‘‘that  Fit-hard  Crawford  established  a 
lanyard,  about  this  time,  in  the  town  ; M.  K.  Durant,  a hat  fac- 
tory ; John  Pettis,  Ford  and  John  Scott  each  kept  a store,  in 
succession  ; Samuel  Fitch  established  a wholesale  store,  and  on 
toe  4th  day  of  July,  1825,  he  stuck  the  first  pick  in  the  ground 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  for  the  erection  of  the  national 
pike.” 

About  this  time  and  little  prior,  there  was  an  increase  in  busi- 
ness matters,  which  consisted  mainly  in  shipping  small  quanti- 
ties of  provisions  by  flat-boats  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  building 
of  boats.  When  the  products  of  the  flouring  mills,  which  were 
springing  up  on  every  hand  to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  came 
pouring  into  Canton,  it  made  an  important  shipping  point. 

Ebenezer  Z.  Woods,  a son  of  Elijah  Woods,  erected  a brick 
building  a short  distance  below  where  Hill’s  livery  stable  now 
stands  ; it  was  a long,  narrow  house.  A workman  named  .Sam- 
uel Hunt  was  killed  there,  in  its  erection.  It  was  built  for  a 
storeroom  and  warehouse,  and  used  a number  of  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Zane  & Pentney. 

From  1821  to  1834,  and  indeed  on  till  1844,  there  was  but  lit- 
tle substantial  improvement  in  business,  the  crash  of  1837  ma- 
terially interfering. 

From  1844  to  1854  business  quadrupled,  the  principal  business 
houses  being  Rhodes  & Oglebay,  Holloway  & Warfield,  Ander- 
son & Dewey,  D.  B.  Atkinson  & Co.,  Israel  Branson,  James  A. 
Dray  & Co.,  Bell  & Harden,  grocers,  dry  goods  and  forwarders, 
while  John  K.  NewJand,  Rhodes  & Kirk  and  Samuel  Israel  were 
engaged  in  the  lumber  trade.  The  shipping  interests  alone 
amounted  to  about  8150,000  in  1854. 

From  1854  to  1804  business  remained  healthy  and  remunera- 
tive, with  but  little  change,  except  in  firms.  Rhodes  & Bro. 
succeeded  Rhodes  & Oglebay  ; Oglebay,  Atkinson  A Co,  succeed- 
ed Holloway  & Warfield;  and  Junkins,  Branum  & Co.  succeeded 
James  A.  Gray.  By  the  death  of  the  brother,  E.  P.  Rhodes  & 
Bro.  was  followed  by  Rhodes  & Warfield,  and  they  in  1804  by 
the  present  firm,  E.  P.  Rhodes  & Son. 

From  1864  to  1870,  was  twelve  years  of  great  prosperity  to 
Bridgeport.  Every  business  enterprise  was  eminently  success- 
ful. D.  B.  Atkinson  & Co.  succeeded  Oglebay,  Atkinson  & Co. ; 
they  were  succeeded  by  Watkins,  Atkinson  A Co.;  and  the  latter 
by  Ferguson,  M.edill  A. Co.  T.  C.  Rowlos  followed  J.  M.  JoddA 
Co.  io  drugs;  Junkins,  Branum  A Co.  followed  James  A.  Gray 
A Co.;  they  by  Junkins  A Alexander;  Alex.  Branum  forming 
with  his  three  sons  the  firm  of  A.  Branum  A Sons.  Bates  A 
Alexander  followed  Junkins  ; the  latter  embarking  in  wholesale 
notions,  the  others  sticking  to  groceries.  ^ These,  excepting 
Allen  A Forsythe,  Branson,  Orloi f A Zane,  Zane  A McS words, 
and  G.  W.  Anderson,  constituted  well  nigh  all  the  older  mer- 
chants, of  whom  Atkinson,  Oglebay,  Alien,  Forsythe,  Anderson, 

Cbaa.  Rhodes,  McSwords,  Orloff,  Zane  and  Dewey,  with  others 
more  obscure,  are  dead. 


Win.  Alexander  was  Mayor  from  April  8,  1857. 

A.  J.  Lawrence  was  Mayor  from  December  11,  1857. 
A.  J.  Lawrence  was  Mayor  from  April  5,  1858. 

John  Gilbert  was  Mayor  from  April  4,  1859. 

A.  Grubb  was  Mayor  from  April  2,  I860. 

Wm.  Alexander  was  Mayor  from  April  1,  1861. 

Win.  Alexander  was  Mayor  from  April,  1862. 

W in.  Alexander  was  Mayor  from  April,  1863. 

Win.  Alexander  was  Mayor  from  April,  1864. 

A.  Goudy  was  Mayor  from  June  14,  1864. 

A.  Goudy  was  Mayor  from  April,  1865. 

Wm.  Alexander  was  Mayor  from  April,  1866. 

A.  Goudy  was  Mayor  from  May,  1866. 

Israel  Phillips  was  Mayor  from  April.  1867. 

Israel  Phillips  was  Mayor  from  April,  1868. 

Wm.  Gill  was  Mayor  from  April,  I860. 

Israel  Phillips  was  Mayor  from  April,  1870. 

Israel  Phillips  was  Mayor  from  April,  1871. 

Israel  Phillips  was  Mayor  from  April,  1872. 

Wm.  Gill  was  Mayor  from  April,  1873. 

\V  m.  Gill  was  Mayor  from  April,  1874. 

Milton  McConaugby  was  Mayor  from  April,  1875 
n ^onaufC  >J-  "’as  Mayor  from  April,  1876 
M.ltoi.  McConaughj-  was  Mayor  from  April,  1877 
IV  „O  J! 1,8011  was  Mayor  from  April,  1878 
*■  C ■ Robinson  was  Mayor  from  April,  1879. 

RECORDERS. 

Guian  S.  Guthrie,  Recorder  in  1831  ■ f G aaoi  v> 
fw>»  W 1850}  Job„ 


\ T 1 ’ p 1 J’  W B 

Wells,  Recorder  from  Ju no ‘ 1 7 1 scaf’ a,°  Ju"e  I4>  18,i4:  A.  E. 
IWdor  from  M.v . iS  i ’AS’  ,*S3*V?‘i T * W“* 
(■order  from  April,  1888,  u,  186?  J ’ rf’t’ AJa?05'”*0”- 
April,  1869,  to  April  1870-  J R V Reorder  from 

1870,  to  April,  1874;  B C Crunston  ’ fe“rder  Rom  April, 
to  April,  1876 ; X *<»Jrom7P^ 

Crawford,  from  April  1st,  1877,  to  April.  188(l  ’ ' ' H°Dry 

THE  TOLL  BRUXiE. 

kST  ft" 

The  layin-r  0f  the  corner  l!!8,  " 8->°’  and  Unshed  in  1S3S. 

b„.b)  i,  J.'d,™,rj-“8™8.  V fc°”r  lh°  “f  <*«*• 

paled  rise  in  the  river  the  iniiO.)  a •'  ,IanisanJan  antici- 

this  day.  Wiliam  Lee  Barron  hudtUn^  -"T*  S0,t,Cted 
868,500.  The  job  was  e-iven  i.  1 1 onf'nal  contract  at 

completed.  He bad  co?Ci03Pf£  S"™"  befor°  il  half 

which  he  would  lose  money.  The  Za^tookTt  off  'f 

and  finished  it.  J ane8  t00,i  u off  his  hands 


INCORPORATION  LIMITS. 


FUIST  BRIDGE  ACROSS  WHEELING  CREEK. 


The  incorporate  limits  of  Bridgeport  extends  to  the  north  lino 
of  Etnaville,  which  was  laid  out  by  the  J Etna  Iron  and  Sail 
Company,  May  30,  1873,  and  south  of  the  La  Belle  Glass  Works 
includin''  Kirkwood,  laid  out  by  Joseph  Kirkwood,  January  28, 
1834.  Allen’s  addition  was  laid  out  in  1836,  and  Zane  s in  1831. 
Bridgeport  was  incorporated  March  14th,  1836. 

Peter  Cusick,  Hugh  MeNeeley,  Mayorsw  183L 
James  D.  Callighan  was  Mayor  from  1838  to  1840 

wus  exercised  from  1840  to  1 84/. 


No  corporate  authority  was  oxer c 
The  charter  by  neglect  was  forfeited. 


'he  charter  oy  nvgiveu  noe  

Moses  Rhodes  was  Mayor  from  < ctober  o,184i. 
B T Brown  was  Mayor  from  November  li,  184/. 
S.' E.’ Francis  was  Mayor  from  April  1,  1848 
John  Gilbert  was  Mayor  from  May  12  184(8. 
Lewis  Smith  was  Mayor  from  April  9,  1849. 


Mayor  from  April  16,  1801 
Mayor  from  June  12,  1862. 


3 iUU  t V/r  J > 

Lewis  Smith  was  Mayor  from  April  6 1850. 
Lewis  Smith  was  Mayor  from  April  B,18ol. 
John  Gilbert  was  Mayor  from  A pnl  lb,  L . • 
John  Allison  was  Mayor  from  June  *-»  «»-• 
Wm.  GUI  was  Mayor  from  December ,185^ 

W.  W.  Halstead  was  Mayor  from  April  b,  1853. 
Wm.  GUI  was  Mayor  from  April  3,  18o4. 

Wm.  Gill  was  Mayor  from  April  6 1855 
Wm.  Alexander,  was  Mayor  from  April  7,  18o6. 


,.  LI.  r F*;  t,3e  hrst  bridge  that  was  erected  across  In- 
dian Wheeling  creek  was  built  by  Artemus  Baker  in  1815 
occupied  the  present  site  of  the  C APR  If  k,.;,i  ’ 

is3j'a  ? nd  WollBvn,0.8tale  road  cr08Scd  there  at  that Kne  In 
1831  a petition  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  relocating  as  much 

?hJ h,VrfTd  a8,  "as  between  Indian  Wheeling  creek  and 

he  northern  lino  of  the  county,  but  little  alterations  at  that 
time  look  place,  the  most  material  change  being  made  at  the 
®'(  C!'ftk  where  the  road  now  crosses.  A wooden  bridge  built 
w ith  lattice  work  on  miner  side.  The  same  abutments  are  still 
used.  In  about  1850  it  was  torn  down  and  a new  one  erected  on 
the  same  foundation  and  again  in  1873  the  present  second  iron 
bridge  was  built. 

NATIONAL  ROAD. 

The  National  road  which  was  projected  by  Henry  Clay,  was 
begun  in  1824,  a man  named  Weaver  taking  a fire  mile  contract 
west  from  Bridgeport.  At  that  time  there  were  only  five 
houses  then  along  in  that  distance.  The  1 and  was  owned  by 
Colonel  Zane  from  Bridgeport  to  Scott’s. 

FIRST  POSTMASTER. 

Mr.  Yost  says  he  thinks  Moses  Rhodes  was  the  first  postmas- 
ter of  Bridgeport,  and  that  he  received  the  appointment  under 
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the  administration  of  James  Madison  in  about  1815.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  tlie  name  of  Canton  was  changed  to  Bridgeport. 

RAILROADS. 


The  following  is  extracted  from  a centennial  article  written 
by  l)r.  Todd  in  187C: 

“The  C.  & P.  railroad  began  work  from  Cleveland  to  tho  Ohio 
river  in  1845,  and  completed  that  work  in  1852.  The  river  di- 
vision was  linished  and  the  first  train  of  cars  ran  over  it  Janu- 
ary 1,  1857.  The  stock  was  worth  from  80  to  90c.  Owing  to 
the  panic  of  1857,  and  having  lost  its  entire  assets  (about 
81,500,000),  the  stock  dropped  to  5 cents.  James  Farmer  was 
its  first  president.  W.  W.  Holloway  was  associated  with  it  in 
an  official  capacity'  from  1857  to  1868,  and  was  its  vice  president 
from  1865  to  1869. 

The  Stillwater  Navigation  and  Kailroad  Company- was  an  en- 
terprise which  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  our  leading  citi- 
zens prior  to  1836,  in  which  year  a charter  for  the  same  was  ob- 
tained. Capital  stock,  8100,000.  Its  proposed  route  was  very  near- 
ly the  same  as  that  of  the  Tucarawas  Valley  road,  and  by  the  terms 
of  the  charter  was  “to  go  from  such  point  on  the  Big  Stillwater 
creek  as  the  company  shall  consider  the  highest  point  to  which 
the  navigation  of  such  creek  can  with  propriety-  be  improved  by- 
slack  water  ; thence  up  said  stream  and  up  the  valley-  of  either  of 
the  three  forks  of  Stillwater  to  tho  National  road'  in  Belmont 
county-;  thence  on  to  the  Ohio  river  at  or  near  tho  town  of 
Bridgeport.’'  John  MeBean,  Michael  Moore,  William  G.  Smith, 
George  Hamilton,  B.  S.  Cowen,  Otho  Sheets,  Eli  Nichols,  Peter 
Tallman,  William  B.  Hubbard,  William  Downs.  James  Loyd, 
Walter  B.  Beebe,  Jacob  Urich,  John  Menieh  and  Daniel  Kilgore 
were  co-operators.  It  was  a darling  project  of  David  Allen  who 
was  first  secretary- — and  in  1836  was  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany-, to  which  liberal  subscriptions  were  made,  and  earnest  ef- 
forts put  forth  for  its  completion — but  rival  roads  finally  absorbed 
its  interest  and  it  failed  after  a heroic  struggle  for  existence. 
Flushing  township  then  as  now,  distinguished  herself  bv  the. 
liberality  of  her  subscriptions  and  efforts. 

Tho  favorate  enterprise  of  tho  hour  is  tho  Tuscarwas  Valley 
Ji.  ft,  which  has  engaged  the  earnest  and  untiring  energies  of 
many  of  our  best  citizens,  and  which,  from  our  present  standpoint, 
we  sincerely  hope  and  believe  will  be  pushed  to  completion  at  an’ 
early-  day.  The  citizens  generally  have  taken  some  stock  in  it; 
all  desire  its  success.  It  is  substantially-  the  same  enterprise 
pushed  in  1835-6  and  7 by  David  Allen  and  other  worthies  of 
our  town  and  county.  Only-  now  we  seek  a junction  of  Bridge- 
port with  that  part  of  the  road  already  completed  to  Dennison." 
This  road  is  graded  to  Bridgeport,  and  there  is  every-  prospect 
that  in  a short  time  trains  will  be  running  to  the  place. 

SUMMARY  IN  ISAS. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  Bridgeport  in  1858:  Four 
commission  bouses,  two  dry  goods  stores,  ten  groceries,  one 
foundry,  one  livery  stable,  one  tin  shop,  two  wagon  makers, 
two  blacksmiths,  one  flouring  mill,  two  taverns,  five  common 
carriors,  one  telegraph  office,  two  barbers,  one  cabinet  maker, 
one  weaver,  one  tailor,  five  seamstresses,  four  stovemakers,  one 
printer,  one  postmaster,  one  painter,  ouo  lawyer,  one  umbrella 
maker,  four  carpenters,  one  drug  storo,  one  undertaker,  one 
tobacconist,  one  fisherman,  one  baker,  one  peddler,  two  boarding 
houses,  one  brush  and  broom  maker,  one  willow  basket  maker 
twenty-  coal  diggers.  ’ 

SCHOOLS. 


e?rbo8‘  account  of  the  schools  of  Bridgeport  that  can  be 
gotten,  dates  back  to  a few  years  prior  to  the  first  action  bv  the 
eneral  Assembly  of  the  State  on  the  free  school  system.  YVm 
8ay?.tbat  Sa,fuc‘  Fitch  taught  a school  in  a room  in 
l.  * which  stood  where  Alexander  is  now  carryino-  on 

acre  the  La  Belle  House  now  stands.  Ho  followed  teach  inn- 
chooMrt?  whll*5and  ‘hen,  in  about  1834-5,  he  conducted  f 
erected  ” Thi«ma  bu,ld,ng  which  was  in  tho  meantime 

is  loonier!  hlf  the  first  school  house  built  in  the  town  It 
ZaS  r,  0 K290t  lJar'  Zane’«  addition  to  the  town.  Mr 
building  is  !tm  he  gl,<?“nd  exPressly  for  school  purposes.  The 
celored^people.  ^ f°r  * 8ch°o1’  and  ls  n°w  «8*d  by  the 

teLin  vaJ?ou?nlLf  6 .“S-0018  1°  1866  were  ottered  for  shel- 
10U8  places,  including  the  council  chamber.  The  pres- 


ent Union  school  house  was  built  in  1866.  at  a cost  of  814,000. 
Captain  Thomas  Clark  did  the  wood  work,  Hiram  Frasier  the 
brick  work,  and  Jacob  lleinliue  the  stone  work.  A.  J.  Baggs, 
architect.  Building  committee,  the  then  school  board;  E.  1. 
Rhodes,  J.  C.  Tallman,  W.  W.  Atkiuson,  M.  A.  Sharp,  Henry 
Clay-land  and  J.  M.  Todd.  A very  neat  brick  school  house  is 
provided  for  tho  colored  youth  apart  from  the  Union  school. 
Schools  have  a Superintendent,  and  eight  teachers  employed  an- 
nually- at  salaries  ranging  from  830  to  8122  per  month. 
Branches  of  study  include  all  intermediate  grades  from  the  pri- 
mary- up  to  advanced  mathematics,  philosophy-,  astronomy-, 
chemistry.  Enumeration  of  scholars  1875,  642.  Ayerage 
attendance,  462.” 

This  building  is  a fine  three  story-  brick,  and  is  situated  in  the 
southwest  part  of  town,  on  an  elevated  site,  and  reflects  much 
credit  to  the  enterprising  people  of  Bridgeport. 

The  present  corps  of  teachers  are  as  follows:  D.  P.  Pratt, 
Superintendent;  -Miss  Corrie  Cooper,  High  school ; Miss  ftetta 
Lafforty,  Grammar  school ; Misses  A.  M.  llartstein,  Nora  Jones, 
Lena  Adolph,  Mary  Clay-land,  Agnes  Heed;  Libbie  Newland 
f (-Etnaville.)  Professor  of  Music — J.  W.  Schofield. 

The  present  Board  of  Education  are  as  follows : Hon.  Boss  J. 
Alexander,  President ; Dr.  J.  M.  Todd,  Clerk  ; T.  B.  Smith,  A.  J. 
Baggs,  Wm.  Howells  and  YVm.  Alexander.  These  gentlemen 
have  served  for  several  years  in  this  capacity. 

In  1875  a brick  school  house  costing  82,500,  was  erected  in  tho 
north  end  of  Bridgeport,  which  is  known  as  ^Etnaville.  It  was 
incorporated  with  the  town  in  1874. 

The  total  number  enrolled  in  the  school  for  1878,  is  549;  aver- 
aged attendance  359. 

JOURNALISM. 


The  following  article  was  written  by  Dr.  Todd  in  1876,  and 
published  in  the  YVhoeling  Intelligencer : 

“Bridgeport  is  not  without  journalistic  fame.  For  two  years 
the  proceedings  of  the  Belmont  Medical  Society-  were  published 
here.  The  “Belmont  Farmer”  by-  various  parties,  prior  to  1848. 
It  was  about  one-fourth  the  size  ol  the  Intelligencer,  generally, 
but  sometimes  it  grew  bcatilully  less.  It  was  intensely  Whig 
,n  politics,  especially-  under  tho  editorial  management  of  that 
stern  old  patriot,  David  Allen.  As  nearly-  as  we  can  ascertain 
it  was  established  by  J.  D.  Gray,  and  first  edited  by  YVilliam  b’ 
Affleck,  tho  Dr.’s  brother. 


•ownaara. 


. , , ’ - mvuuiB.  xi  claimed  to  b 

independent. 

i :\S  has  been  the  newspaper  man  of  our  town, 

brief  sketch  of  his  life  will  not  be  uninteresting.  The  docto 
was  born  in  Drummelzicr,  Scotland,  in  1802  ; came  to  Americ 
n 181.);  studied  medicine  with  Burton  and  Cook  ; first  edite 
the  National  Historian  in  St.  Clairsville  from  July  16  1831  til 
June.  1833,  buying  out  Horace  J.  Howard,  a brother  of  Mrs 
Affleck,  and  sold  out  to  David  McPherson,  under  whose  admin 
istration  the  paper  changed  its  name  to  the  Belmont  Chronicle 
He  edited  the  I rue  Blue  from  Somerlon  and  Bridgeport,  in  con 
"“l'°,n'vltil  h'8  brother,  from  June,  1840,  to  1846.  Its  politic, 
MueYYhig,  One  number  of  August,  1846,  contains  a call  ii 
flaming  characters  fora  “Democratic  Whig  Convention  ” 
tenvards  in  Bridgeport  “ The  Belmont  Farmer." '‘The  Don  " “Th 
Cocoa n ul  a 1 contained  a series  of  reflections  on  the  jollies  o 
mankind,  taking  his  characters  from  well  known  Brid-eporters 
1 ho  portraitures  are  immensely- amusing.  Then  eamp’hfa  i 
*»'  rmrnr,-  will,  if.  ^praJi„ 
is  the  cursed  multitude  about?  ” (Goethe)  He  onlanr  i \ ■ 
1847,  with  this  motto  : “ Whilst  sLe  St  S 

others  profess  to  acknowledge  everything,  a wise  man  wMl  Z 
brace  such  tenets  and  only  such  as  are  built  upon  experience  ™ 
upon  certain  and  indisputable  axioms -Epicurus  ”P  A n,?  nA 
occasionally,  be  publishes  “ The  Tidal  Waw."  His  family  nhv’ 
sic, an  in  Scotland  was  the  celebrated  African  traveler  Jo 

Paik,  living  m tho  same  neighborhood.  The  doctor  ng0 

h.s  arm  Mungo’s  “trade  mark,”  in  the  form  of  °D 

tion  sear.  The  doctor’s  mother  was  first  cousin  of  ex  C' 
Gladstone,  and  he  sat  upon  Latin  and  Gropt-  YeX 1 ,er 
great  Dr.  Chalmers,  forUomTh^  th? 

with  l ollock  also,  author  of  “The  Course  of  Time  ” IimS 
by  invitation,  the  doctor  visited  the  YVvandotto  7- 

ing  between  Columbus  and  Lake  Erie  J and  survev  y' 

their  lands,  while  he  helped  ftev.  Janms  B Finll^l  M^thlrf"! 
missionary,  to  convert  the  heathen.  The  doctors’  u 

est  citizen,  and  as  such  we  desire  to  call  attention  tn  .,°  ro,d" 
sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart  the  old ab.ndmly 
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sesses,  and,  in  passing,  to  point  him  out  as  our  centennial  mile 
stone.  He  has  the  finest  library  by  far  in  the  town,  or  perhaps 
in  the  county,  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  we  believe  he 
knows  more  of  its  contents  than  any  man  in  the  county.  Gen- 
erous and  clever,  hospitable  and  genial,  ol  fine  conversational 
powers,  he  is  yet  the  Old  Giant  of  our  forest,  under  whose  shade 
we  love  to  linger.  Long  days  yet  be  yours,  full  of  enjoyment 
and  life's  rarest  blessings  we  wish  for  you  and  your  household, 
while  your  children's  “bairnies  cuddle  your  old  gray  hairs.” 
‘‘Next  to  Dr,  Affleck,  Michael  Ebcrly  is  our  oldest  citizen." 

Dr.  Affleck  died  of  appoplexy,  February  5,  1877. 

BRIDGEPORT  ON  TAX  DUPLICATES. 

The  following  statistics  are  from  Dr.  Todd’s  centennial  arti- 
cle in  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer : 

“ In  1826  (as  far  back  as  the  records  go)  and  tor  a number  of 
years  thereafter,  the  personal  property  of  Bridgeport  was  not 
divided  from  the  township  personal,  so  that  for  a while  after 
1826  only  the  value  of  the  realty  can  bo  ascertained. 

“The  taxable  revaluation  of  real  estate  in  Bridgeport  for  the 
years — • 

1826  was 8 8,800  00 

1827  was 11,090  00 

1828  was 11,095  00 

1831  was 12,270  00 

1836  was 19,680  00 

1842  was 20,000  00 

1844  was 20,500  00 

1848  was 59,000  00 

1852  realty 78,900  00 

Personal 388,518  00 

“Included  in  the  above  personal  is  tho  Belmont  Branch  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Ohio,  valued  at  8300,000,  leaving  the  value  of  all 
property  in  Bridgeport  at  this  date,  less  the  Bank,  at  8167,418. 

1851— Personal - 8 92,000 

Bank,  as  above . 600,000 

Bealt y 117,614 

Total 8809,644 

Less  Bank 8600,000 

Value  Bridgeport,  outside  Bank  8209,644 

185 8 — Personal  84,421 

Bank 102,000 

Jlealty 139,000 

Total 8325,421 

Less  Bank 102,000 

Value  outside  Bunk 8 223,331 

The  crash  of  18 57  so  alarmed  and  hurt  the  stockholders  of  the 

bank,  that  through  fear  and  necessity  they  withdrew  ail  their 
deposits  except  $2,00 0,  hence  the  great  falling  off  in  tho  bank's 
report  from  1854  to  1858,  as  above.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
bank  was  8 100,000 . 

1863 — Personal ® 8124,045 

Bank 109,000 

Realty 1 06, 085 

Total  ? 339,130 

Less  Bn  nk 109,000 

Value  outside  of  Bank $230.13 il 

‘•The  Belmont  Brunch  Bunk  was  wound  up  in  1863  by  limita- 
tion ot  law  controlling  the  Ohio  State  Bank  and  branches,  and 
the  First  National  took  its  place  the  same  year. 

1867 — Personal  8415.900 

« Realty 149,000 


“1  do  not  give  every  year  from  1826  on.  as  the  valuation 
changed  but  little  upon  realty,  and  the  figures  submitted  suffice 
to  show  the  growth  and  increase  of  the  town.  For  the  same 
reason  I have  specified  the  Belmont  Branch,  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Ohio,  as  it  could  not  fairly  be  recognized  as  an  institution  of 
Bridgeport  proper. 

“The  amount  of  tax  collected  on  the  Grand  county  duplicate 
of  Pease  township,  including  lands,  lots  and  personal  property 
in  1828,  for  all  purposes,  only  amounted  to  81,005.  The  amount 
of  tax  charged  to  Bridgeport  alone  for  1875  amounts  to  about 
81;>.500. 

UXION  CEMETERY. 

The  Union  Cemetery  of  Bridgeport  is  beautifully  located  on 
an  elevated  site,  two  miles  northwest  of  town.  The  cornorate 
authorities  recognizing  the  need  of  a new  burial  place,  purchased 
tins  tract  of  eight  acres  in  1853,  at  a cost  of  8500.  It  was  then 
laid  ofi.n  lots  and  sold  to  different  parties  able  to  buy  rlscrS 
a c-ei  tain  portion  for  the  interment  of  those  unable  ^secure  lotf 

JntfT.C  Bowls  A"'°UndH  are  Gc0rSe  Giffin>  >'■  P-  Abodes 
Tho  remains  of  many  of  the  earlv  scftln..u  : . , . 

■P»>-  row  f»»>ilio».  who  hove 3d  hero lo"7ZZ  nm 

but  are  linked  to  this  ground  by  kindred  or  h d e F m>°re’ 
underneath  its  green  sod.  } /nends‘  sleep 

I ^•WUo.UIMhj-  planting  of  shrubbery, 

-The  earliest  burial  grounds  used  it  is  e „ 

; was  the  lot  where  the  West  End  M F Oh  nr  I d’  h}'  th?  t0WD> 
j and  the  next  near  Scott's,  west  of  town  ^ 

eirst  national  bank 

old  bank  was  started  in' 1847  At  a ml,  CaPital‘  Tf>« 

held  August  27th  of  that  year  an  orimnizatf  ° 1 ,e  ‘^kholders, 
a capital  stock  ot  8100,000  The  director!  WaS  fftected-  with 
way  Ezekiel  Harris,  Henry  Kennon  John  IV  “2  u“C?b  flo,l°- 
**•  * 

history  of  that  bank,  and  for  thirteen  v ° ? ^Pd  trough  the 

nnlil  his  death  in  April.  J876  The  b«nh  ,7,'”,  Ihe,P™s»»t  »»«. 
site  iro in  Anderson  & Do, re,  and  ZtZ&X?*  ‘h« 


man 
W. 
JRhodes 


assistant  cashier;  capital  stock,  8200  000  C w 

Holloway,  Finley  B.  McGrew,  Hiram’w 
des,  directors.  * kuutb  and  h.  P. 

Phe  present  officers  and  directors  C?rtq\  « 

President-E  P Rhodes  } ^ *S  fo,,0™; 

Cashier— W.  T.  Graham. 


Total 

1872 — Personal. 
“ Realty .... 


..$574,900 
..$380,500 
. 268,000 


Total $648,500 

1875-Personal 84 80.800 

“ Realty 314,200 


Total 


.$ 795,000 


manufactories. 

COTTON  YARN  AND  BATTING  FACTORY. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  of  tbo  older  citizens  of  Bridgeport  that 
the  pioneer  manufacturing  establishment  was  fim  “ 

teng  s cotton  yarn  and  battine  fhetorr  M-  r „ ! . .. 

building  owned  by  Zanc  & Pentnoy,  whief  haf  bee^orSnlfv 
erected  for  a store  and  warehouse,  lie  refitted  this  building  and 
placed  in  it  such  machinery  as  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the 

ftTforv*'  aV'°  h'  f 8tGam  P°"’T  used  in  tho  toWn  was  in  ‘bis 
Wheeling  “ ' JOar8  tnai  tbe  ™™binery  was  removed  to 

SMITH  A SON'S  FLOURING  MILL. 

In  1830-1,  Forsythe  & Thompson  purchased  the  warehouse 
erected  by  Forsythe  & Allen,  on  the  south  side  of  the  National 
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pike,  which  the}'  converted  into  a mill.  The  above  firm  con- 
tinued for  a couple  of  years,  and  then  sold  to  Anderson  A Haz- 
I0p  This  firm  was  succeeded  by  Amos  Osborne,  then  Osborne 
by  Kinsey  & Watkins.  Smith,  Watkins  A Co.,  then  followed, 
and  then  Smith  A Son,  This  mill  still  bears  a good  reputation, 
and  turns  out  8.000  barrels  per  annum. 


In  1839,  Mr.  Adoniram  Smith  erected  this  mill  which  is  lo- 
cated ou  or  near  the  south  side  of  Indian  Wheeling  creek.  Was 
operated  by  hint  for  some  time.  Stewart  A Kecline  followed 
Smith,  then  William  Steward  succeeded  this  firm.  He  sold  to 
Turner  & Sons  in  May,  1808.  In  March,  1874,  they  were  suc- 
ceeded bv Ferguson,  Mead  & Company,  who  sold  in  1879,  to  the 
railroad  company.  It  is  being  operated  at  present  by  Rhodes. 
This  mill  has  done  an  immense  trade,  in  worked  and  saw  mill 
lumber. 

DIAMOND  MILL. 

Tliis grist  mill,  which  is  located  opposite  the  warehouse  of  the 
C. & P.  R.  R.,  was  built  by  Rhodes,  Watkins  A Company  in 
1872.  The  firm  in  1874  was  changed  to  Rhodes,  Dunlevy  A 
Company.  In  1878,  Rhodes  A Dunlevy  started  who  have  been 
operating  this  mill  ever  since.  Product  12,000  barrels  per  an- 
num, The  capacity  of  this  mill  is  150  barrels  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

BELMONT  FOUNDRY. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Wra.  B.  Dunlevy  commenced  the  erection  of  the 
Belmont  Foundry,  which  he  completed  and  began  operations  in 
the  year  1850.  He  conducted  the  foundry  successfully  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  establishment  was  purchased  by  James  Gray 
some  time  in  1853,  and  lay  idle  until  1855,  when  the  present 
lirm,  Woodcock  A Son,  bought  it.  These  gentlemen  havo  been 
running  with  success  ever  since.  They  employ  from  thirteen 
to  fifteen  hands  constantly  the  whole  year  round.  They  manu- 
facture cooking,  parlor  and  heating  stoves,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  establishment  is  mainly  due  to  the  enterprising  en- 
ergy of  its  projector,  W.  B.  Dunlevy. 

LUMBER  YARD  AND  PLANING  MILL. 

This  establishment  is  located  near  the  railroad  depot.  The 
present  firm  is  R.  J.  Baggs  A Sons.  They  are  the  successors  of 
if.  J.  Baggs,  tlie  senior  member  of  the  firm,  who  started  in  1854. 
He  built  a small  shop  in  West  Bridgeport,  and  commenced  by 
hand  to  manufacture  doors  and  sash.  A circular  saw  was  put 
in  operation,  driven  by  a large  hand  wheel,  and  operated  by  two 
cranks.  Business  increased  steadily,  until  in  1858  the  present 
partnership  was  formed,  and  the  shop  enlarged  to  34x80  feet. 
An  engine  was  placed  in  position  with  machinery  for  making 
sasb,  doors,  moulding,  Ac.,  more  speedily.  In  the  fall  of  1858 
they  bought  and  put  into  operation  the  first  planing  and  floor- 
ing machine  in  the  county.  Work  was  so  plenty  during  the 
balance  ot  this  season  that  they  were  compelled  to  work  two  sols 
of  hands,  and  run  the  mill  night  and  day.  In  the  spring  of  1857 
another  planing  machine  and  several  small  machines  wore  added 
to  meet  the  increased  business. 

In  the  spring  ot  18i>9  the  firm  embarked  in  the  lumber  trade 
to  a limited  extent,  buying  in  the  river  during  the  summer  some 
t'vo  hundred  thousand  feet  of  boards. 

In  1882  they  bougiit  the  ground  now  occupied  by  them,  and 
in  the  following year  they  built  the  mill  building,  put  in  the  en- 
fiue  nowiii  use,  and  almost  an  entire  outfit  of  new  machinery, 
tn  1864  they  bought  out  the  stock  of  John  Nelson,  wiio  had 
oeeii  in  the  lumber  business  for  sevoral  years. 

, n,13'/8  tlHr‘T  bought  the  machinery  and  stock  of  George  Keeline, 

0 ‘u  wmductud  a planing  mill  and  lumber  business  for  several 
InmL  i hrm  t,ovv  buy  annually  about  two  million  feet  of 
inm,!,1’  a proportion  of  which  is  worked  up  in  their  shop 

thev  “oufactured  articles  before  being  sold.  In  addition  to  this 
thrL  t il,‘nu1aliy  “bout  twelve  hundred  thousand  shingles  and 
stantlv.h;dlr0d*  °l,18anIJ  l)lu'stcrin«  '“tbs.  They  employ  cen- 
to S80  090  ty  tW°  la,K  1 lle  ‘‘apital  invested,  is  from  840,000 
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few  yem-s  ""  '^extracted  from  a newspaper,  and  published  a 

high  audVstnn  116  8h°P  I>ropor  is  30x100  fcot>  ^o  stories 
a storage  room  ou  the  west  side  that  is  20x48  feet  and 


three  stories  high,  which  furnishes  room  to  store  100.000 'feet of 
planed  lumber.  The  engine  house  is  20xo0  feet,  and  di}  bouse 
of  the  same  size,  the  engine  is  13  inch  cylindei  an  , .t 
inches  stroke,  furnishing  ample  power  to  drive  a I the  machine  }. 

“On  the  first  floor  is  a large  iron  frame,  double  eyhndei  plan- 
ing machine,  a heavy  iron  frame  flooring  machine,  an  upng 
re-sawing  mill,  a circular  re-sawing  mill  and  a circular  saw . n 
the  second  floor  a variety  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  o 
doors,  frames,  sash,  mouldings,  brackets,  mantles,  palings,  shut- 
ters, Ac.,  first  we  find  a scroll  saw  for  the  cutting  out  of  all  im- 
aginable shapes  of  irregular  work.  Next,  we  come  to  a machine 
tor  topping  the  stiles  of  venitian  shutters, a very  ingenious  piece 
ot  machinery  by  which  the  stiles  are  morticed  and  the  mortices 
are  cleariod  out  by  the  action  of  the  machine  which  also  does  its 
own  feeding  and  spacing.  Next  in  order  is  the  Lllis  Blind  slat 
teuoner,  a machine  that  cuts  the  tenons  on  both  ends  of  the  slat 
at  the  same  time.  Next  we  are  shown  the  machine  used  tor 
putting  the  staples  into  the  slats  and  rods  of  pivot  shutters, 
which  is  a machine  that  needs  to  be  seen  in  operation  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

“The  tenoning  machine  in  use  is  one  ot  II.  B.  Smith  s patent 
iron  frame  machincs--the  power  morticing  machine  is  one  of 
Smith's  patent  iron  frame  self-reversing  machines — the  machine 
in  use  for  cross-graining  and  a great  variety  of  other  work  is 
the  invention  ofJ.  T.  Baggs,  the  manager  of  the  mochanical  de- 
partment, the  heavy  moulding  machines  is  one  of  Smith's  patent 
iron  frame  machines  that  works  three  sides  of  the  moulding  at 
the  same  operation.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  on  this 
floor  two  circular  cut  off  saws,  two  circular  rip  saws,  ono  sash, 
door  and  moulding  machine,  one  stand  of  emery  wheels,  irreg- 
ular moulding  machine  and  one  of  J.  T.  Baggs’  patent  universal 
sawing  machines  which  has  already  been  more  fully  noticed 
in  these  columns.  This  machine  does  a great  variety  ot  work 
that  cannot  readily  or  easily  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  other 
machinery,  it  combines  first  as  rip  and  cut  off  saw  and  a wabble 
saw  with  an  adjustable  tabic  so  that  the  work  can  bo  done  square 
or  at  any  desired  angle;  it  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  rebatting,  cham- 
pering,  fluting,  plowing  window  frames,  gaining  out  pew  ends, 
mitering,  cutting  dove  tails,  flows  for  entension  table  slides,  and 
a great  variety  of  other  work.  It  is  constructed  entirely  ot  iron 
and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  changed  for  the  difforonlkimls  of 
work  with  very  small  loss  of  time. 

“In  the  basement  of  the  main  building  is  a line  of  shafting  and 
circular,  rip  and  cut-off  saws,  which  arc  used  almost  exclusively 
in  tbe  manufacture  of  boxes.  Also  hero  we  find  the  wood  turn- 
ing lathes,  which  are  used  almost  entirely  for  turning  stair 
work.  The  dust  and  shavings  arc  conveyed  from  all  the  saws 
and  machines  direct  to  the  shaving  room  near  the  boilers  bv  the 
use  of  one  of  Sturtevanls  latest  patent,  No.  7 exhaust  fans,  there- 
by saving  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  and  rendering  it  much 
more  pleasant  and  healthy  for  the  men." 

LA  BELLE  GLASS  WORKS. 

These  works  are  situated  on  the  C.  A P.  R.  R.  at'the  south  end 
of  Bridgeport,  just  within  the  incorporated  limits  ot  the  town. 

I he  La  Bello  Glass  company  was  incorporated  in  1872  with  a 
capital  stock  of  8100,000.  Officers— E.  P.  Rhodes  president- 
, • C-  Winship,  secretary;  A.  11.  Baggs,  manager.  No  change 
has  been  made  m the  officers  since  its  organization  with  the 
exception  of.  secretary.  W.  II.  Brinton  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  secretary.  The  present  board  of  directors  is  as  follows  : 

L.  P.  Rhodes,  A H-  Baggs,  W.  VV  Holloway,  Richard  Farley, 
C.  M.  Rhodes,  David  Brown  and  Loins  Cook.  The  number  of 
hands  employed  is  140.  Annual  products,  about  8135  000  Man 
u fact u red  glass  consists  in  pressed  table  and  flint  stemmed  ware. 

-ETNA  IRON  AND  NAIL  WORKS. 

These  works  are  located  near  the  river  bank  in  North  Brid.re 
port.  The  buildings  were  erected  in  1873,  when  the  company 
was  incorporated.  The  capital  stock  is  8200,000  O Deration* 
began  with  the  following  officers  : VV.  W.  Holloway,  President 

Ww‘w  Imi1,  betlc^a,'-\;  T-cwis  Jones,  Manager.  Directois 
— \V.  VV . Hollow-ay,  Lewis  Jones  A.  G.  Robinson  L " 

A.  J.  Baggs,  T.  R.  Moffett  and  VV.  B.  Simpson.  A massive  en  ’ 
gine  of  800- horse  power  is  used  in  this  establishment  This 
gine  whirls  a targe  fly-wheel  weighing  titty-five  tons  Th« 
number  of  hands  employed,  250.  Products,  10,000  tons  per  an 
num.  Articles  manufactured  are  small  T rails  sheet  and  kIV 
.ron.  Present  Directors- VV.  B.  Simpson  A Pol l! 
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Speuce.  A.  J.  Baggs,  L.  Jones.  J.  Soy  bold  aud  W.  W.  Holloway. 
The  other  officers  are  as  above  given. 

KCCLKS1  A ST  ICAL  HISTORY. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  ot  Kirkwood. — On  the  11th  day  of 
May,  1850,  a Presbyterian  meeting  was  called  lor  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a church  called  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Kirkwood.  The  old  church  was  built  in  1850.  Rev.  J.  Alex- 
ander. pastor.  Trustees.  V.  Mitchell,  Adam  .Dinkins.  R.  P. 
Tbeaker,  Dr.  J.  McConnaughey  and  11  Wells.  Clerk,  Win.  Alex- 
ander. The  trustees  were  the  bui'ding  committee.  Cost,  $2,- 
400  42.  Rev.  J.  Alexander  was  pastor  until  1850.  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Boyd  from  1859  to  1863.  The  church  was  sold  to  the  C.  & 
P.  Railroad  in  1850  for  82.500.  The  present  church  was  built 
in  1850.  Committee,  C.  Oglebav.  Dr.  .1.  McConnaughe}-  aud  H. 
Wells.  The  two  first  are  dead.  Mr.  Wells  lives  at  Martin's 
Ferry.  Rev.  G.  W.  Cbalt'ant  was  called  August  22,  1863,  and 
still  remains. 

The  official  board  of  this  congregation  areas  follows  : 

Elders— Wm.  Alexander,  John  S.  Bates.  T.  R.  Laird  and 
Thompson  Baggs. 

Trustees — Andrew  Baggs,  John  Bates,  James  Clark,  James 
lexander.  George  Medill,  Vincent  Mitchell  and  John  T.  Scott. 

~ Wm.  Alexander. 


Alexand 
Treasure 
Secretary — J.  T.  Scott. 

In  connection  with  this  church  there  is  found  a largo  Sab 


nans, 

The  infant  class,  taught  bt’  .imiit  j nv. , en- 

rolled with  an  average  attendance  of  seventy-five. 

The  school,  like  the  church,  is  in  the  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion. Membership.  140. 


KIRK  W OOP  M.  K.  CHURCH. 


The  history  of  the  Bridgeport  charge  has  been  so  much  neg- 
lected in  the  past  that  many  important  facts  are  lost  forever. 
Rev  T M.  McClary.  in  1876.  wrote  as  follows : 

•‘Hoping  (o  rescue  some  facts  from  oblivion,  I have  exam- 
• j .J  t|J0  records  accessible  and  consulted  the  oldest  members 
\t  the  church  who  yet  linger  among  us.  1 find  no  records  here 
which  <m  back  of  1855.  when  J.  R.  Knox  was  pastor,  but  will 
(>  ,Jjve  what  J have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  most  relia- 
/ Koiu-ces  which,  I think,  in  the  main,  are  correct.  Before 


try 


f7,e  oriranization  of  any  society  in  Bridgeport  different  minis 
f the  M E.  Church  visited  and  preached  in  the  place. 


Some  of  these  were  William  Laindcn,  Wesley  Browning,  

n ’.i., Thomas  Di  iiinniond,  C-  D.  Battle  and  the  celebrated 
i n-,,,  Dow  Jt  is  probable  that  the  first  Methodist  sermon 

irX  I'  JL  i"  ••  »!•' "«  k?p‘  TK»p«» 

. ' ' ' } which  extends  to  the  island. 


UCM  > 

^Gtlss uppo^ed' that  here  Fathers  Scott  and  Bailey  first  gave 
1 to  the  M.  E.  Church.  Mr.  Elijah  W ood,  who  kept 

the  railroad  depot  now  stands,  also 
to  preach  in  his  house.  A ware- 


_ osed  that  here 
their  names  to  the  M.  E.  Oh 
a public  house  near  where  t 

nermitted  these  men  of  God  , 

CaZ  owned  by  -he  same  party  and  then  a carpenter  shop  in 
-pm wood  form,  d the  first  sanctuaries  m this  place.  Ihe  house 
s.-ot I rbree  miles  west,  on  the  -National  road,  became 
r nirach  in -place  on  the  St.  Clairsville  circuit.  While 
f/  "Kent  h i d charge  of  that  circuit  he  sent  Father  Scott,  who 
then  c/a-sdeader,  to  hold  prayer-meetings  in  Bridgeport. 
fi  • t M E Class  was  organized  in  the  house  of  Squire 
,, , rid/  in  the  vein*  1833,  The  seven  persons  who  eonsti- 
U,  edDiis  first  church  urbanization  were  Sipiire  Bloomfield  and 
/ ohn  Graham,  T.  Jefferson  and  wife,  Jane  Putman  and 
T1  Putin-in  l’mirhiug  was  some  .rears  after  removed  to  a 
, "7'  iwm/d.ouse  built  bv  Joseph  McConnaughey,  now  oecn- 

brifk  ■ „ , Kniscoval  venule.  Jn  1 835  Rev. 


1860 —  W.  Darby. 

1861- 2— F.  W.  Vertical). 

1863 - J.  H.  Ekey. 

1864-  John  D.  Vail. 

1865- 6 — John  Stevens. 

1867-8-9 — A.  B.  Castle. 

1870-1-2— T.  M.  Hudson, 

1873 —  VV.  F.  Lauck. 

1874- 5-6 — T.  M.  McClary. 

1876-7 — Joseph  Gledhiil. 

1878 — B.  E.  Edge!!. 

During  this  period  the  presiding  elders  of  the  charge  were- 
John  Coil,  J.  \V.  Baker,  J.  D.  Moffitt.  J.  L Deens  J s jL„l 
S.  Burt.  Joseph  Carr,  J.  H.  Hollingshead.  Brackcn' 

The  present  board  of  trustees  are  E.  P.  Rhodes  Georm>  r,;t 
tin.  Robert  Griffin,  Milton  -McConnaughe}-,  T J HukiN  8 A 
Clements  and  Col.  Smith.  J ' ukl,*>  o.  A. 

187!Ce  ab°Ve  haS  beCn  prepared  b-v  IJev  B-  E.  Edged,  August, 

WEST  eni>  m.  e.  church. 


1 le ne ky  a n iDSelbey*  d uT f he^brk-k °wor k^;  TumSCf  * 

A.  Miller  and  Wm.  Robbins,  each'  one  vw- 

years  and  G.  B Smith,  present  pastor,' 'two  ’years'  Pft 

board  consists  of  the  following  n»,nj  A ,'  The  offic)al 


JTR.ST  COLORED  BAPTIsT  CHURCH. 

eerved  „ p„. 

J.  L.  Ward,  the  present  pastor  T ! ’ be"  eame  the  Rev. 

lucre  is  u colored  MpflinWici  ]?„•  , ’ 00. 

lack  of  a church,  worship  by  perudssiou  offh^^10"  wbo’  for 
the  colored  school  house.  ‘ f the  school  board  in 


SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

CLEMENT  LOCOE,  No.  12!)  1.  o.  O.  F. 

This  society  received  its  charter  r>n  mu  > 

1849  but  was  not  instituted  until  the  23d  o MarSo'lf ' 

Grand  Master  A.  E.  Glenn  Rr  H • °‘.J>,a,th  following  by 

Hogue  and  William  T.  Harman  were  initiated6' Sft'°7  VFl"iam 
ries  of  the  order  on  this  occasion  TheiZ^  t ,nt°  t,!°  mTBte‘ 
*»"  '»  * room  in  .bo  buSTX/ow'Xj'f,1 
(■barter  .»  granted  the  p„litio„  0,  i.i„gg'™|e  J„‘° 

CHARTER  MEMBERS. 

Edward  Heatherington.  William  R.  Robinson,  J.  D Sterling 
Abram  C.  Hogue.  Elias  T.  Dew.  smiling, 


PRIMITIVE  OFFICEKS. 


buck  fo  /Sue.  a IK 

b JS'i.i-0 — John  1>.  h no*. 

18.5 7-S—  -V-  f-  Worthington 

j g,-}() — R.  Hamilton- 


Edward  Heatherington,  Noble  Grand 
Elias  Dew,  Vico  Grand. 

W.  II.  Robinson,  Secretary. 

J.  I).  Sterling , Treasurer. 

'VA1'  meeting  in  thin  room  for  several  years  they  removed  to 
the  building  now  owned  by  Goudy,  and  in  about  1859  they  re- 
fitted up  the  ball  in  the  National  Bank  buildingand  moved  into 
it,  where  they  have  remained  ever  since.  The  dimensions  of 
this  room  are  20x40.  It  is  nicely  carpeted  and  otherwise  taste- 
fully furnished.  The  annual  number  of  initiations  areas  fol- 
lows : 
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INITIATIONS. 


In  1849 6 

In  1850 26 

In  1851 12 

In  1852 4 

In  1853 10 

In  1854 5 

In  1855 5 

In  1856  4 

In  1857 2 

In  1858  1 

In  1859  11 

In  1860  6 

In  1861 1 

In  1862 4 

In  1863 0 

In  1864 1 


In  1865 2 

In  1866 6 

In  1867  2 

In  1868 3 

In  1869 9 

In  1870 fj 

In  1871 3 

In  1872 7 

In  1873 6 

In  1874 ii 

In  1875 7 

In  1876 7 

In  1877 " " 3 

In  1878 1 

In  1879 2 


Total  number  of  initiations  since  its  organization  up  to  July  4, 
1879,  is  174.  Number  of  deaths,  6.  Present  membership,  50, 

OFFICERS  FOR  1879. 


John  Porter,  N.  G. 

O.  B.  Conaway,  V.  G. 

O.  M.  Davis,  Secretary. 

Jacob  Fox,  Treasurer. 

This  society  meets  every  Saturday  evening. 


BRIDGEPORT  LODGE,  NO.  181,  F.  A A.  M. 

This  institution  received  its  charter  October  17,  1849.  The 
following  named  persons  appear  upon  it: 

"Win.  Stewart,  Townsend  Frasier,  John  Amerine,  Zaohariah 
Bell,  Robert  A.  Hardin,  Platoff  McNeeley,  Arthur  Higgins, 
George  W.  Anderson,  Albert  D.  Rico,  James  M.  Smith,  W.  F. 
Crawford,  James  McConnaughey,  Reuben  Miller,  Jeremiah 
Fields,  Ezokiel  Harris,  A.  McSwords  and  Joseph  Hicks." 

Nearly  all  of  these  persons  are  dead.  Not  one  is  now  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bridgeport. 

OFFICERS  OF  BUTE  LODGE  FOR  1879. 

George  Giffin,  W.  M. ; George  Pitnee,  S.  W. ; Perry  Hatha- 
way, J.  W. ; James  Cox,  S.  D. ; Robert  Howell.  J.  D. ; Henry 
Crawford,  Secrotary;  R.  J.  Alexander,  Treasurer;  W.  T.  Sted- 
man,  Tyler.  • 

Their  first  hall  was  in  the  building  owned  at  present  by 
Atchison,  opposite  the  depot.  Their  present  hall  is  neatly 
furnished,  and  the  walls  decorated  with  many  pictures  of  its 
members. 

BELMONT  CHAPTER  NO.  140,  ROYAL  ARCH  MASONS, 

Was  organized  and  received  its  charter  August,  1876.  The 
names  on  this  charter  are : 

“Alexander  Brannum,  George  R.  Grier,  George  Giffin,  A.  J. 
P?og8i  B.  C.  Cranston,  R.  A.  Junkins,  W.  B.  Crawford,  T.  S. 
Wood,  R.  Giffin,  II.  M.  Crawford,  J.  F.  Sharp,  John  Cooke,  W. 

, Bisber.  D.  M.  Crawford,  J.  B.  Clark,  J.  A.  Harris.  John  Mc- 
Graw  and  A.  H.  Martin.” 

BELMONT  LODGE  NO.  109,  K.  OK  P. 

On  the  11th  day  of  October,  1878,  the  organization  of  this 
Lodge  was  effected  upon  the  petition  of  thirty-nine  names.  The 
tollowing  were  its  officers  and  members  when  organized : 

John  Young,  Past  Chancellor. 

O.  M.  Davis,  Chaneeller  Com. 

John  N.  Taylor,  Vico  Chancellor. 


T.  J.  Slane, 

L.  W.  Martin, 

J.  M.  Wood, 
Robert  McCully, 
G.  W.  Richards, 
Samuel  Bucy, 
Alex.  Lyle,  Jr., 
George  Hays, 

B.  F.  Worrels. 


B.  F.  Lynn, 

0-  Giffin 
W.  Tate, 

W-  Rowlos, 
f W.  Tuttle, 

A.  H.  Baggs, 

•J-  H.  Ingram 
Beter  Olston,  ’ 

57_B-  A J.  Co*. 


a.  r.  rortney,  Prelate. 
J.  B.  Rowles.  K.  of  R.  & 

F.  H.  Barker,  M.  of  F. 

G.  R.  Greer,  M.  of  E. 

W.  W.  Baggs,  M.  at  A. 
Thomas  Hill,  I.  G. 

. Jos.  H.  Smith,  O.  G. 

B.  C.  Cranfto 
John  Bloom, 
Thomas  Hays 
James  Wrigh 
John  A.  Lyle 
J.  P.  Jones, 
John  Porter, 
Albert  Porter 
D.  L.  Moore, 
J.  P.  Baggs, 


UIMRCT. 


alleviate  the  pUrf  8incere8t  raoti'’es.  its  aim  is  to’ 

zealouslVfn  ™ f,  n,g*,°f u ?r0,ther-  to  8,,CC01-  the  unfortunate,- 
Dillow  nnrfn  ■ ' al the  b?d8ldo  of  the  sick,  soothe  the  dying 

P ’ P®r  °lm  the  last  sad  rites  at  the  grave  of  a brother  offer-' 

orfh^n.8”  t0  the  afflicled’  ond  caiinS  for  the  widow  and 


PRESENT  OFFICERS. 


J.  B.  Rowles,  P.  C. 

J.  P.  Jones,  C.  C. 

Thomas  Hill,.  V.  C. 

Jos.  H.  Smith,  Prolate. 
Thos.  J.  Slano,  K.  of  R.  S. 
John  Young,  M.  of  E.  . 
Samuel  Bucy,  M.  at  A. 

I.  N.  Henry,  I.  G. 

L.  W,  Martin,  O.  G. 

TRUSTEES. 

O.  M.  Davis, 

John  Youug, 

T.  J.  Slane, 


NIGHTS  OF  MEETING. 

The  regular  meeting  nights  are  every  Thursday  evening  of 
each  week  in  their  hall  above  National  Bank,  where  they  have 
a comfortable  room  20x60  and  tastefully  fitted  up. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1879,  this  society  gave  a concert  and 
festival  in  its  hall,  at  which  it  cleared  8250. 

Two  deaths  have  occurred  in  this  ordor.  . Membership, . 47. 


SUMMARY  FOR  1879. 


One  glass  manufactory,  one  foundry,  one  iron  and  nail  man-' 
ufaetory,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill,  four  churches,  three' 
school  buildings,  one  planing  mill  and  lumber  yard,  one  dry- 
goods store,  one  wholesale  notion  store,  one  bank,  one  post  office, 
three  drug  stores,  three  wholesale  groceries,  four  barber  shops 
four  tobacco  manufactories,  two  bakeries,  two  tin  shops,  two 
shoe  stores,  three  shoe  shops,  fourteen  groceries,  two  blacksmith 
shops,  seven  saloons,  three  lawyers,  three  preachers,  six  doctors, 
five  hotels,  throe  Lodges  and  a largo  number  of  mechanics. 


HISTORY  OF  MARTIN’S  FERRY. 

This  active  and  growing  little  city  lies  along  the  .banks  of. the 
Ohio  river  in  the  northeast  part  of  Belmont  county.  Its  si. to  is 
a beautiful  one,  and  consists  of  two  plains  or  bottoms.,  The 
lower  one.  which  is  near  and  bordering  the  river  , bank,  is  com- 
paratively narrow,  widening  from  its  southern  boundary  as  it 
stretches  up  the  river  for  two  miles  to  its  northern  limits  at  the 
village  of  Burlington,  and  is  composed  of  argillaceous  alluvium. 
The  upper  plain  is  four  or  five  times  ns  broad,  and  made  up  like 
the  higher  or  second  terraces,  generally  of  pebbles,  gravel  and 
sand,  with  a thin  coveringof  soil.  From  the  lower  plain  to  the  ' 
upper  the  ascent  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet.  The  lower  third  of 
the  upper  terrace  is  bisected  by  a small  stream  of  water,  leav- 
ing a depression  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet,  after  which 
it  becomes  level  and  continues  for  half  a mile  whon  tho  surface 
ascends  gradually  to  the  adjacent  highlands.  A chain  of  bold 
hills  surround  the  town  and  intersect  each  other  in  such  direc- 
tion as  to  compose  an  imperfect  square  through  which  the  Ohio 
river  enters  and  passes  out.  The  town  is  built  partly  on  the 
bottom  and  partly  on  the  hill.  The  buildings  stand  over  an  ir- 
regular extent  of  ground,  occupying  a very  large  space  that  is 
being  gradually  built  up.  This  town  was  laid  out  by  Ebenezer 
Martin  on  tho  13th  of  March,  1S35. 

The  founder,  from  whom  the  name  is  derived,  was  born  No- 
vember 9,  1791,  in  a log  cabin  immediately  above  where  tho 
Excelsior  Glass  Works  are  now  located.  His  father.  Captain 
Absalom  Martin,  who  was  a soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war,  ; 
emigrated  from  tho  state  of  Now  Jersey  in  the  year  1787,  and 
settled  upon  the  tract  of  land  now  occupied. by  this  village.  . Mr.  : 
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® \n°TV,101’  wl'ose  Christian  name  was  Catharine,  was  a sister 
ot  Col.  Ebenezer  Zane. 

Captain  Martin  was  employed  by  the  government  as  surveyor 
[,n  | Northwestern  Territory.  From  an  examination  of  his 
field  notes,  it  seems  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  surveying  for 
several  years  in  different  localities  in  the  territory.  Ho  died  in 
1801,  leaving  his  widow  with  two  children — Ebenezer,  aged  ton, 
and  Patty,  aged  eight  years. 

Shortly  aftui  the  death  of  his  father,  Ebenezer  was  sent  to 
school  at  New  Brighton,  New  Jersey,  where  his  grandfather  re- 
sided. At  this  place  he  lived  until  the  death  of  his  grandparent, 
and  then  returned  to  Wheeling,  where  his  mother  lived.  From 
thence  he  was  sent  to  Washington  College  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation. On  his  return  from  college  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  but  having  arrived  at  the  age  to  control  his  oven  affairs,  he 
took  charge  of  the  large  estate  left  him  by  his  father,  and  he 
removed  on  his  lands  on  the  Ohio  side  and  began  improvements 
on  them. 

In  1810  he  married  Miss  Hannah  McLaughlin.  This  union 
was  one  of  unbroken  happiness,  and  lasted  until  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Martin  in  September,  1833.  This  misfortune  he  bore  tike 
a Christian,  submitting  calmly  to  the  will  of  his  Maker.  He 
did  not  foresee,  great  as  the  loss  was,  that  it  would  one  day  be 
repaired  by  a companion  no  less  worthy  of  his  affection  than 
the  one  he  so  justly  mourned.  In  183-  he  married  Minerva 
Zane,  granddaughter  of  Jonathan  Zane,  one  of  the  brave,  noted 
borderers  who  came  out  to  the  present  site  of  Wheeling  in  the 
year  1770.  In  this  union  he  was  blessed  with  ten  children, 
eight  of  whom  are  living.  He  lived  to  see  his  children  arrive 
at  the  age  of  maturity.  But  another  afflicting  dispensation  of 
Providence  overtook  him  in  1872,  by  the  death  of  his  second 
wife.  This  was  a severe  stroke,  from  which  lime  a gradual 
decline  in  his  health  became  apparent. 

In  consequence  of  his  liberality  and  kindness  of  heart,  he  be- 
came involved  as  security  for  a friend,  for  which  the  greater  part 
of  his  farm  was  sold  in  the  year  1847,  retaining  but  some  forty 
or  fifty  acres,  upon  which  he  removed  from  his  old  homestead  in 
the  spring  of  1848.  Alter  his  loss  he  applied  himself  to  the  cul- 
tivation ot  his  few  remaining  acres  and  enjoyed  his  situation  with 
apparent  happiness. 

Mr.  M.  always  took  a deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  was  a constant  visitor  of  the  Union  School,  having  served  as 
a member  of  the  board  of  education  for  several  years. 

Ho  was  a life  long  student  and  was  well  versed  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  history  and  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  botony, 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

Asa  husband  and  parent  he  was  affectionate  and  indulgent; 
as  a citizen  and  neighbor  charitable  and  accommodating.  No 
man  ever  performed  his  duty  with  more  scrupulous  integrity. 
He  was  a consistent  Christian,  being  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  without  the  least  taint  of  sectarian  prejudice, 
contributing  liberally  to  all  denominations  as  long  as  his  means 
would  permit.  He  donated  the  lots  upon  which  the  Methodist, 
Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches  are  built,  as  well  as  making 
other  liberal  donations  in  the  erection  of  the  present  edifices. 
His  death  occurred  on  Saturday,  January  15, 1876. 

On  the  Monday  morning  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Martin,  the 
Mayor  issued  the  following  proclamation: 

“ Mayor’s  Office,  Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio, 
January  17,  1876. 

Ebenezer  Martin  is  dead : . ..  . 

This  announcement  calls  us  back  eighty-four  years  in  the  cal- 
endar of  time  when  the  father  of  Martin’s  Ferry  was  born. 

The  founder  of  our  growing  city  is  no  more.  It  is  meet  that 
wo  honor  ourselves  in  honoring  the  memory  of  him  whose  name 
our  homes  and  firesides  bear;  and  over  which  he  has  watched 
like  a ministering  spirit  for  many  eventful  years 

Therefore,  I,  James  Dean,  Mayor  of  Martin  s Ferry,  do  make 
and  issue  this,  my  proclamation,  expressing  grief  in  behalf  of  the 
citizens  i f our  town,  in  respect  for  the  honored  deceased  and  sor- 
row'at  his  demise,  and  do  invoke  our  people  to  show  appropriate 
regard  for  his  memory  by  closing  (as  far  as  practicable)  all  places 
of 'business  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  three  o clock  p.  M. 
and  attend  the  funeral  ceremonies,  and  that  the  bells  of  the  town 
be  tolled  during  the  hours  of  the  funeral. 

■After  life’s  fitful  fever,  lie  sleeps  well.” 

James  Dean,  Mayor. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  a special  correspondent 
to  the  t /wuWe  ^ 1{new  we  had  a kind,  true  friend  ; 

and  in  years  long  agone  we  loved  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  stories 


which  have  never  grown  old.  with  those  whose  heart  beat  re- 
sponsive to  the  scenes  and  trials  nearly  a century  ago.  * * 

Mr.  Martin  was  born  in  a log  cabin  or  block -house  near  where 
the  building  of  the  steel  works  now  stands,  in  the  extreme  up- 
per end  of  the  town.  Far  above  and  below  the  rude  humble 
cabin  of  his  father  was  stretched  out  the  finest  sugar  camp  ever 
known  in  Eastern  Ohio,  ami  over  which  ground  at  present  there 
are  more  than  three  thousand  persons  busy  at  work.  Here  quite 
near  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river  (nothing  like  it  is  now)  was  born 
the  first  white  child  of  the  place.  * * * About  1815, 

he  built  a log  house  a little  further  down  the  river  (the  property 
is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Swartz  \ about  one  hundred  feet 
below  the  glass  house  landing,  where  ('apt.  A.  Martin  hada  fer- 
ry— a rude  flatboat  propelled  with  oars  or  poles.  Here  for  many 
years  Mr.  E.  Martin  lived,  always  entertaining  all  who  came  to 
him  with  a freedom  and  kindness  that  was  never  forgotten  by 
either  white  or  red  man.  For  many  years  this  part  of  the’ coun- 
ty was  but  sparsely  settled,  there  being  at  thib  time  not  over  a 
dozen  families  north  of  Wheeling  creek  in  what  is  now  Pease 
township.  The  hill  part  of  the  town  was  then  adense  forestaud 
the  home  of  the  bear,  the  deer  and  the  turkey.  His  home  and  gen- 
erosity was  known  far  and  wide,  and  the  red  man,  squaw  and  pa- 
poose were  as  welcome  to  bis  table  as  were  the  noted  borderers, 
McColloughs  or  Zanes.  For  many  years  he  owned  the  ferry 
and  was  brought  in  contact  with  many  of  those  whose  names  are 
associated  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  country.  * * * 

The  original  patent  or  deed  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  Absolom  Martin  of  the  present  site  of  Martin's  Ferry 
is  dated  March  5,  1788,  and  can  be  found  iri  the  possession  of  Dr. 
S.  B.  West. 

In  1795,  Absolom  Martin  laid  out  quite  a number  of  lots,  with 
the  requisite  number  of  streets  and  alleys  on  that  part  of  his 
farm  which  bordered  the  river  and  named  it  in  honor  of  his  fav- 
orite statesman  “Jefferson. ” In  1801,  when  Belmont  county 
was  erected,  this  place  was  the  competitor  of  Newolltown  (now 
St.  Clairsville)  and  Pultney,  which  was  situated  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Pultney  bottoms,  and  near  the  present  site  of  Bel- 
laire,  for  the  seat  of  justice.  The  proprietor  of  Pultney,  Daniel 
McErherron,  was  a canny  Scotchman,  and  brought  influence  to 
bear  upon  Gov.  St.  Clair,  who  was  a brother  country  and  so  car- 
ried off  the  prize.  Mr.  Martin  finding  that  the  prize  had  escap- 
ed his  grasp,  he  despaired  of  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  and 
supposing  that  if  lie  could  not  obtain  the  county  seat,  no  town 
could  ever  be  built  up  so  near  Wheeling,  purchased  back  the  lots 
which  had  been  sold,  vacated  the  town  and  continued  to  culti- 
vate his  broad  acres  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Forty-five  years  later,  Ebenezer,  his  son,  laid  out  one  hundred 
lots  and  named  the  town  Martinsville.  These  lots  found  rapid 
sale  to  the  operators  of  the  ’fop  Mill,  an  extensive  iron  and  nail 
manufactory  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  in  North 
Wheeling,  opposite  the  village.  The  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  on  account  of  the  post  office,  there  being  a Martinsville 
in  Clinton  county,  Ohio, 

There  is  no  display  of  architectural  skill  in  tho  buildings  of 
Martin’s  Ferry.  A larger  portion  of  the  houses  are  small  and 
unpretending.  There  is  no  place  of  equal  population  to  Martin  s 
Ferry  to  be  found  in  this  region  of  country,  where  so  many  of 
the  laboring  men  own  the  houses  that  shelter  them. 

In  1836  more  lots  were  required,  and  Mr.  Martin  made  Ins 
first  addition,  and  on  May  2d,  1837,  he  made  a second  addition, 
which  included  the  territory  from  Washington  street  on  the 
south  to  Walnuc  street  on  the  north,  and  from  the  river  on  the 


east  to  Fifth  street  on  the  west. 

Daniel  Zane  laid  out  lots  May  3d,  1837,  from  Jefferson  street 
to  the  point  where  8.  B.  Williams’  saw  mill  now  stands.  After 
this  date  there  were  twenty  other  additions  made  to  the  town  as 

follows : ...  ,,  . 

John  Wallace’s  first  addition  May  8,  1849:  Ann  McGarg  , 
October  12,  1849;  John  Wallace’s  second  addition  August  tL 
1850  ; Zane's  second  addition  March  5,  1851  ; Martin  & Sharp 
addition  March  5,  1851  ; John  Wallace’s  third  addition  J uly  oto, 
fourth,  August  5th  ; fifth,  September  18,  1851,  Zane  s ou 
August  8,  1851  ; Gill  & Hobensack’s  addition  August  16  180  , 
Sharpless’  out  lots,  January  20,  1853;  S.  S.  Bigger  s .addition 
Febroary  3,  1853;  Sharpless'  second  addition  May  -4,  iso*. 
David  Cross'  addition,  October  2,  1855.  .... 

Joel  Wood's  first  addition.  April  16,  1869;  second  addition, 

January  20,  1872;  third  addition,  January  1,J»i3. 

Charles  Seabright’s  addition,  March  18,  1873. 

William  Clarke’s  first  addition^  May  28,  1873. 

Newland’s  addition,  July  7,  1873. 

Carmichael’s  addition,  July  25,  1873. 
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Burklo's  addition,  March  2,  1874. 

Martin’s  third  addition,  October  1,  1874. 
William  Clarke's  second  addition,  October  1, 
fivan  Wallace’s. addition.  March  HO.  1875. 


1874. 


THE  I'ERBV. 


The  terry  originally  belonged  to  Col.  Ebenezer  Zano  and  his 
brother  Jonathau.  The  time  at  which  it  was  established  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  is  supposed  to  bo  between  1785-1*0.  It 
came  into  the  possession  of  Ebenezer  Martin  through  his  moth- 
er's interest  in  the  Colonel’s  estate.  In  1810  John  Rowland  re- 
ceived iieenso  to  keep  a ferry  at  this  point-  In  1802  John  Phil- 
Icy  received  license  to  koep  a '■  house  of  public  entertainment  ” 
at  this  landing.  In  1805  Absalom  Martin  also  received  license 
to  keop  a tavern  at  this  ferry.  Foes  paid,  810.  This  crossing - 
poiut  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  state, 
it  being  more  convenient  to  cross  the  river  at  this  one  ferry  than 
the  two  with  the  intervening  island  opposite  the  city.  The 
roads  leading  to  this  forty  were  the  chief  thoroughfares  for  the 
travel  of  emigrants  and  adventurers  to  the  now  country  of  mid- 
dle Ohio,  and  the  return  of  hogs  and  cuttle  in  droves,  and  the 
produce  of  the  opening  farms  to  Eastern  markets.  About  the 
first  of  the  present  century  the  ferry  became  noted  as  a cross- 
ing-point by  the  Virginians.  A ferry-house  and  an  accompany- 
ing taveru  were  soon  put  up,  and  were  made  us  comforta- 
ble as  possible  in  those  times  for  the  pioneers  and  their  beasts. 
Through  a period  of  over  forty  years  cattle  and  hogs  were 
ilriveu  from  the  interior  of  Ohio  as  far  west  as  the  Scioto  and 
Miami  rivers  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  by  way  of  this 
route.  The  ferrying  of  these  droves  was  a groat  business,  and 
at  times  engaged  many  extra  hands  and  very  often  two  sets  of 
boats.  The  boats  used  were  flat-bottomed  scows,  without  docks, 
and  sided  with  a fence  of  posts  and  slats,  with  bars  at  the  bow 
and  stern,  leaving  only  a space  at  each  end  for  propelling  the 
boats  with  poles  or  oars,  as  were  most  convenient.  Steam 
ferry  boats  were  not  introduced  bore  until  1840,  As  the  current 
of  the  river  is  strong  here  at  most  seasons,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  the  boat  to  a landing  far  up  stream,  and  then,  by  means  of 
much  driving,  coaxing,  hallooing  and  swearing,  get  the  cattle  on 
board,  then  push  out  into  the  stream,  and,  with  tour  men  push- 
ing and  pulling  at  each  largo  pair  of  oars,  they  made  for  the 
opposite  side.  This  was  a slow  way  to  ferry  a large  drove,  and 
often  an  entire  day  was  consumed  iu  crossing  with  one  herd. 

On  the  opposite  bank  one  or  two  of  the  drovers  herded  the  cut- 
tie  until  the  last  load  was  brought  across,  when  they  took  up 
the  lino  ol  march  to  their  destination. 

The  ferrying  of  hogs  was  by  much  the  same  process,  except 
that  the  native  sense  of  independence  in  the  pig  made  him  more 
troublesome  to  handle,  and, as  this  driving  all  came  in  the  midst  ! 
of  the  fall  rains  and  early  snows,  it  was  so  muddy  along  the 
roads  and  at  the  forty,  indoors  and  out,  that  no  conception  can 
be  formed  as  to  the  hardships  and  disagreeableness  ol  the  early 
drover  and  ferryman.  Hogs  were  usually  driven  about  ten 
miles  a day,  so  that  the  journey  lruin  (TuHicothe  to  Baltimore 
took  at  least  two  months. 

In  1833,  a now  contrivance  was  substituted  lor  propelling  the 
boat.  The  modus  operundi  of  this  arrangement  was  us  follows: 
Nearly  a mile  above  the  landing,  a strong  wire  rope  was  fast- 
ened to  a tree  on  the  Ohio  bank,  from  which  poiut  it  was  carried 
down  to  the  landing,  supported  at  respective  distances  by  float- 
ing buoys,  and  passed  over  pulleys  at  each  end  of  the  boat  and 
around  a cylinder  in  the  middle  of  the  same,  by  which  it  could 
a \urac^  " itb  either  end  up  stream,  at  will.  A Ice-board  pass- 
ed down  the  outside  ol  the  boat  along  its  length  and  reached 
sotDu  distance  below  the  bottom.  Against  this  the  current  would 
pass,  and  if  the  shore  end  of  the  boat  was  up  stream  the  boat 
would  remain  at  the  shore:  hut  on  turning  the  outer  cud  up 
stream,  the  current  pushing  against  the  lee-board  (the  wire  rope 
holding  the  boat  from  floating  away)  sbe  would  immediately  run 
across  the  river,  on  the  principle  of  the  incline  piano,  landing  a 
short  distance  above  the  point  of  startiug.  Then,  on  turning 
the  other  end  up  stream  she  would  float  back,  of  course  much 
easier  than  in  passing  over.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  run  the 
quarter  cf  a mile  in  five  minutes  or  less.  But  the  frequent  pas- 
sage of  boats  along  tho  river  greatly  iutovferved  with  the  use  of 
mis  plan  and  it  was  given  up  tor  steam. 

In  1841,  John  S.  Pringle,  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  built  the  first 
steam  forry  boat  run  at  this  place.  W liilst  floating  the  boat  from 
said  town  down  the  river  it  stvuck  on  some  rocks  between  Mar- 
tin s Forry  and  Pittsburgh.  The  owner  becoming  uneasy  about 

l-stl—K.  4 J.  Co.-.. 


the  safety  of  the  boat  wrote  to  Pringle  offering  to  send  he  i 
get  her  off  Ho  returned  au  answer,  saying . 

••  There  are  several  rocks  where  she  lays  and  it  wou!d  I J 
difficult  to  haul  her  off  without  injury.  If  it  bad  boeu  a ,y 
bottom  I would  have  hauled  her  oft  before  now  , bu 
she  struck  on  are  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  higher  tbui  the -w 
and  when  1 found  I could  not  raise  force  enough  to  ge 
the  time,  1 cut  some  blocks  and  blocked  her  up  all  round  1 
her  fair."  , . , 

In  ten  or  fifteen  days  afterward  a raise  occurred  in 
and  early  one  morning  near  the  last  of  Octobers  new  fciij 
landed  at  the  wharf  to  the  great  delight  of  tho  citizens  o 
village,  who  crowded  her  deck  lor  several  hours  during  tue  a j 
with  curious  interest.  , . , j 

This  boat  was  named  iu  honor  of  Mr.  Martins  son,  who 
shortly  before  made  his  advent,  receiving  the  appellation  o 
'•  Isaac  Martin."  In  1844,  Mr.  Martin  in  consequence  ot  finan- 
cial embarrassments  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  business,  an 
then  it  passed  with  the  ferry  right  from  Jettersou  street  to  the 
lands  now  ownotf  by  William  Clarke,  into  the  handset  Hugh 
Nichols,  who  conducted  it  until  1862,  when  it  was  purchased  0) 
Price,  Updegraff&  Long.  In  1864,  George  K.  Jenkins  bought 
Updogratfs  interest,  and  iu  1865  Jenkins  anil  Price  purchased 
Long’s  interest.  In  1866,  Price  sold  to  Levi  W.  Inglebnght. 
Two  boats  are  used — one  a light  draft  for  low  water  and  the 
other  larger  and  well  suited  tor  high  water  and  flouting  ice. 


OtTICIi  ESTABLISHED. 

In  1835,  the  postottieo  was  established  and  William  Beasle  was 
made  the  first  postraastor  of  the  village.  He  was  succeeded  by 
James  Martin,  John  Zano,  Ebenezer  Martin,  Elijah  Woods  and 
8.  F.  Dean,  the  present  incumbent. 

AMOK i * THE  EARLY  MERCHANTS. 

According  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  11.  N.  White,  who 
is  an  old  citizen  of  this  place,  a gentleman  named  Branson  was 
the  first  merchant  to  open  out  a store.  He  kept  a store  on  the 
lot  opposite  Swartz  & Sons’  shop.  From  there  1m  removed  to 
the  east  corner  of  Washington  uud  First  streets.  In  1845  Park 
& Dakau  kept  a store  down  on  the  corner  of  First  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  where  Park  still  continues.  Joseph  Jones  started 
a store  in  the  building  where  Woirich  s drug  store  is  located, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Jeptha  CowgUl  in  the  same  stand.  Isaac 
Laning  followed  uext,  and  carried  on  iu  the  house  now  occupied 
by  Fennemore.  H.  B.  Rice  opened  out  a store  where  Conrad 
Long's  hardware  store  is  located.  In  about  185(1  Turner  & Fen- 
nemore started  in  the  dry  goods  business  oil  Washington  street. 
This  firm  continued  one  year.  Joseph  Turner  started  on  Wash- 
ington street  in  1853.  Joseph  Komie  started  in  1858  on  Wash- 
ington street,  and  continued  iu  the  mercantile  trade  until  about 
1869.  In  about  1855  the  firm  of  Beudctl,  Orr  & Co.  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  dry  goods  on  the  north  corner  ot  Washington  and 
Second  streets.  The  firm  changed  to  Bendell,  Orr  & Frazier 
after  an  existence  of  two  years,  and  in  1858  it  failed.  Rice, 
after  keeping  tor  some  time,  removed  his  goods  to  where  West 
& Son  arc  now  currying  on  the  trade.  They  succeeded  Rice. 
This  building  was  erected  for  store  purposes  by  Andrew  Ralston 
in  1853.  11c  started  his  son,  John  Ralston,  in  the  mercantile 

business,  who  continued  tor  a time.  In  1852  William  Holliday 
succeeded  Cowgill  in  tho  Wcirieh  building,  lie  removed  from 
this  room  to  Fifth  and  Hanover  streets.  ILis  son  Newton  fol- 
lowed him,  who  afterwards  took  in  a partner.  The  firm  name 
is  known  as  Holliday  & Thompson.  At  present  the  town  is 
well  supplied  with  stores,  which  have  a tine  assortment  of 
goods. 

WHEN  INCORPORATED. 

This  town  was  incorporated  by  the  commissioners  of  Belmont 
county , August  5,  1865.  The  first  municipal  election  was  held 
on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1865.  The  following  is  a list  ot 
the  several  officers  since  its  incorporation  : 

MAYORS. 

From  I860  to  1867— A.  D.  Rice. 

" 1867  to  1869— W.  H.  Orr, 

1869  to  1870 — James  Eagleson. 

1870  to  1872 — J.  \V.  Buckingham. 

“ 1872  to  1874 — James  Kerr. 

1874  to  1876 — James  Dean. 

1876  to  1878 — J.  \Y.  Buckingham. 

1878  to  1880—J  antes  Kerr . 
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RECORDERS. 

Prom  1865  to  1870— S.  F.  Doan 

1870  to  1878 — David  Park,  Jr. 

1878  to  1874 — it i chard  Swartz. 

“ 1874  to  1880— J.  T.  Hanes. 

TREASURERS. 

From  1865  to  1868 — James  A.  Gray. 

“ 1868  to  1874 — David  Park,  Jr. 

“ 1874  to  1878 — John  L.  Panpelt. 

“ 1878  to  1880 — Abram  Lash. 

MARSHALS. 

T.  E.  Carter,  Nathan  Borham, 

Kobert  Hays,  L.  X.  Soles, 

Kobert  Hanson,  Benjamin  McFarland. 

S,  G.  Cochran. 

COUNCILMEN. 

From  1865  to  1871— William  Wiley. 

“ “ to  “ — Jonas  Eounch. 

•“  “ to  1869 — John  Eeyner. 

1867  to  1869 — James  M.  Lytlo. 

“ “ to  “ —Joseph  T.  Hanes. 

“ 1869  to  1870 — David  Park,  Sr. 

“ 1869  to  1871 — Joel  C.  Hobensack. 

“ “ to  “ — James  A.  Gray. 

“ 1870  to  1872— S.  B.  West. 

“ “ to  “ — James  it.  Griffith. 

“ 1871  to  “ — August  Eutherman. 

“ “ to  1876 — Theodore  Swartz. 

“ “ to  1877 — Levi  James. 

“ 1872  to  1875— George  Deits. 

“ 1872  to  1874 — Michael  Sweeny. 

“ “ to  “ — Joseph  Eobinson. 

“ “ to  “ — H.  W.  Smith. 

“ 1874  to  1878— George  Eobinson. 

“ 1874  to  1876 — J.  W.  Buckingham. 

“ 1875  to  1877 — James  McCahan. 

“ “ to  1876 — Joseph  Medell. 

“ 1874  to  1878 — E.  J.  Hoyle. 

“ “ to  1876— K.  E.  Sweeny. 

® “ 1876  to  1878 — James  Crossley. 

“ “ to  “ — Henry  Hellings. 

“ 1877  to  1879— James  McCabon. 

“ “ to  “ — William  Sloan. 

“ “ to  “ — J.  D.  Hobensack. 

“ 1878  to  1880 — II.  W.  Smith. 

“ “ to  “ — Benjamin  Exley.  Sr. 

« “ to  “ — Finlev  Taylor. 

« 1879  to  1881— ,J.  P.  Crowd. 

“ “ to  “ — James  Crossley. 

« “ to  “ — William  H.  Ford. 


CEMETERY. 

The  town  bas  no  public  cemetery,  but  by  the  munificence  of 
Ebenezer  Martin  the  dead  have  a final  resting  place  in  the  beau- 
tiful Walnut  Grove  on  the  northern  limits  of  the  second  plateau. 
In  this  spot  reposes  peacefully  and  undisturbed  the  remains  of 
several  of  the  pioneers  of  this  region.  Among  others  arc  Capt. 
Absolom  Martin.  Col.  Ebenezer  Zano  and  his  sister  Elizabeth, 
the  heroine  of  the  desperate  “gunpowder  exploit”  of  Fort  Henry 
during  the  scige  of  1782. 

MATERIALS  FOR  BUILDING. 


Martin’s  Ferry  is  eligibly  situated  for  obtaining.building  ma- 
terial The  hills  surrounding  the  town  abound  in  the  finest 
strata  of  sandstone,  which  crops  out  fifteen  feet  below  the  coal 
and  extends  downwards  one  hundred  and  two  feet  and  is  inex- 
haustible This-is  the  same  strata  of  stone  from  which  the  Sus- 
Se  slon  Bridge,  the  Fourth  StrcetM.  E.  Church,  at  Wheeling,  and 
fhe  West  Virginia  Penitentiary  at  Moundsville  were  built.  I he 
actual  value  of  this  strata  can  hardly  bo  estimated.  Next  above 
the  coal  is  found  a vast  strata  of  the  best  quality  of  limestone, 
from  which  an  excellent  quality  of  lime  for  building  and  smelt- 

1 "^The rJl a^of a t h o' ^up  per^ part  of  the  town  on  the  margin  of  the 
river  bank,  makes  excellent  brick.  From  this  clay  there  are 


I made  about  two  millions  of  brick  annually  here  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Timber  for  bridges,  houses  and  other  purposes  are  floated  in 
I rafts  from  the  State  of  New  York  ; oak.  ash,  poplar,  walnut  and 
j other  native  timber  arc  brought  to  the  market  in  wagons  and  by 
j rail  and  delivered  on  moderate  terms. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Some  two  hundred  yards  southwest  of  the  cemetery,  a large 
! mound  stands,  which  measures  tour  hundred  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence at  the  base.  its  present  height  is  twenty-five  feet.  On  the 
j sides  of  this  mound  are  several  beeeh  trees  from  two  to  two  and 
! a half  feet  in  diameter,  and  on  its  summit  a large  chestnut  tree 
I formerly  stood,  the  stump  of  which  was  removed  when  tbe 
mound  was  explored  in  the  summer  of  1836,  by  Joseph  Temple- 
ton, a graduate  of  Washington  College,  and  who  subsequently 
became  a Presbyterian  minister.  He  died  a number  ot  years 
ago  in  St.  Louis.  Thore  were  found  in  the  excavation  skulls, 
teeth  and  fragments  of  bones,  with  long  straight  black  hair.  The 
bones  were  covered  with  ashes  and  charcoal.  At  tbe  base  of  this 
, mound  was  discovered  a large  cavity  ten  feet  in  diameter,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  covered  with  five  inches  of  ashes.  Arrow 
I heads  and  a piece  of  metal  supposed  to  be  copper  in  the  rude 
shape  of  a hatchet  were  also  found  in  it.  No  stones,  however, 
were  found. 

i A smaller  mound,  about  eight  feet  in  heighth,  situated  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Hanover,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets, 

I was  obliterated  in  the  grading  ot  Hanover  street.  Pieces  ot 
bones,  ashes,  charcoal  and  a stone  about  four  inches  in  length 
and  one  and  a half  inches  wide,  and  of  an  oblong  shape;  was 
perforated  at  one  end.  There  was  also  some  lime  stones,  which 
had  been  transported  from  a brook  about  a half  mile  distant. 

On  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  south  of  Adams  street,  a mound 
three  hundred  feet  in  circumference  and  twenty  feet  in  heighth 
stands  on  the  grounds  owned  by  Michael  Sweeney;  and  yet  re- 
mains unexplored. 

On  Fourth  street,  between  Hanover  and  Walnut,  tbe  street 
commissioner  in  grading  found  in  a compact  heap  a large  quan- 
i tity  of  arrow  heads. 

By  whom  these  mounds  were  formed  and  for  what  purpose 
| rests  entirely  upon  conjectures. 


WATER. 


The  borders  of  the  town  adjacent  to  the  hills  have  a few 
springs  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  but  none  afford  water  sufficient 
for  distribution.  The  largest  portion  of  water  used  is  drawn  up 
in  barrels  from  the  river.  There  are  a few  wells.  Those  dug 
on  the  bottom  near  the  river  being  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet, 
whilst  those  on  the  hill  are  from  ninety  to  one  hunred  feet  deep. 
Cisterns  are  common,  but  the  general  use  of  bituminous  coal  as 
fuel  renders  the  water  unfit  for  culinary  purposes.  Tbe  water 
of  the  springs  and  wells  is  generally  hard,  owing  to  tbe  carbon- 
ate of  lime  and  other  salts  afforded  by'  a calcareous  region. 

Thirty-nine  years  ago  there  were  but  two  wellsin  the  village, 
one  at  the  ferry  landing,  by  the  old  hewed  log  bouse,  which  had 
served  as  a tavern  from  an  early  date ; the  other  one  was  at 
Beagle’s  old  corner  (now  the  Sherman  House),  where  the  old 
Squire  kept  a very  good  tavern,  with  the  design  of  the  “Ameri- 
can Eagle  swinging  on  the  old  fashioned  signpost.  At  this 
time  the  town  was  spread  over  considerable  extent  ot  ground, 
and  it  was  a long  distance  to  carry  water  from  these  wells,  and 
from  necessity  the  citizens  on  Second  street,  at  the  then  upper 
end  of  tbe  town,  concluded  to  dig  a well  and  put  in  a pump. 
The  means  for  digging  this  well  was  raised  by7  subscription,  an 
the  well  located  in  the  street  at  tbe  corner  of  Mrs.  Doan  s lot  on 
Second  and  Hickory  streets.  W.  C.  Howell  was  foremost  in 
this  enterprise,  and  after  securing  the  promise  of  funds  sufncien 
to  carry  on  the  work  he  employed  a well-digger  and  PumP' 
maker,  by  profession,  at  fifty  cents  per  foot  for  digging  and  wa 
ing  (he  well ; and  fifty  cents  per  foot  for  the  pump,  he  finding 
nearly  all  the  material.  As  is  usually  the  ease,  the  greater  por 
tion  of  the  burden  of  expense  was  borne  by  the  one  who  took  e 
pains  to  procure  the  subscriptions,  get  the  work  done  and  co  e 


the  money.  . v i„ 

Tho  well  was  dug  by  a man  named  Waite,  from  New  - 
State,  a soldier  of  the  war  of  12,  and  who  stood  b\  t ie  si  ® 
Gov.  Pike  when  be  was  blown  to  pieces  at  Port  Niagara, 
had  seen  considerable  of  tbe  world  and  was  full  of  goo  s 
He  did  tho  digging  and  a man  named  Collins,  whom  ic  i 7 
hauled  away  tbe  dirt,  lowered  the  stone  and  drew7  up  his 
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meal  and  liquor  hours.  At  this  well,  during  its  digging,  was  a 
common  place  of  gossip  for  passers-by  and  a resort  for  idlers,  to 
whom  the  diggers  told  stories  or  explained  the  progress  of  work. 
The  pump  was  raado  on  the  ground  out  of  logs,  which  they 
hewed  and  bored  by  hand.  Finally  it  was  finished,  the  pump 
lowered  into  the  well,  and  the  first  water  drawn  was  a source  of 
great  satisfaction  and  curiosity  to  an  assembled  crowd,  a major- 
ity of  whom  have  long  since  been  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
This  well  was  about  thirty-throe  feet  deep,  two-thirds  of  the 
way  through  sand.  In  the  dry  summer  of  1838,  the  well  was 
deepened.  The  water  in  this  well  supplied  nearly  half  of  the 
village,  to  whom  the  use  of  it  was  free. 

At  the  time  this  well  was  dug  there  could  not  have  been 
over  one  hundred  population.  There  were  no  houses  between 
Mrs.  Dean's  and  the  river  bank.  The  main  river  road  passed  up 
the  bank  in  front  of  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  Chas,  Swartz, 
on  to  Burlington.  The  land  was  farmed  to  within  twenty  rods 
of  the  well  northeastward  and  in  1838  planted  in  moms  nvilti- 
rrrulis. 


N F.WSPA  PER  KNTF.HPRISK. 


The  newspaper  business  in  Martin  s Ferry,  as  in  many  other 
places,  has  met  with  defeats,  and  ended  in  disaster  to  the  pub- 
lisher. Two  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a newspaper  here 
previous  to  1872,  both  of  which  were  abortive.  About  1849, 

David  8.  Welling  commenced  the  publication  of  the  American 
Enterprise,  which  was  published  at  Martin’s  Forry  and  Bridge- 
port. The  office,  according’ to  the  best  information  at  hand,  be- 
ing alternately  located  at  both  places,  but  its  publication  was 
nnremunerative,  and  it. was  abandoned.  A few  years  later  an- 
other paper  was  started  in  Martin's  Ferry,  but  it  was  so  short 
lived  that  both  the  name  of  the  paper  and  its  proprietor  is  for- 
gotten. 

During  the  flush  times  of  1871,  the  business  men  and  citizens, 
feeling  the  need  of  a home  organ  to  boost  the  enterprises  of  pith 
and  moment  which  were  either  under  headway,  or  in  contem- 
plation, formed  a joint  stock  company  known  as  the  “Martin's 
Ferry  Printing  and  Publishing  Company."  This  company  com- 
menced on  the  1st  of  May,  1872,  the  publication  of  a six  column 
folio  called  the  Martin's  Ferry  Commercial,  with  Mr.  Barr  of 
Wheeling,  as  editor,  publisher  and  printer. 

This  company  soon  discovered  that  bills  payable  accumulated 
much  faster  than  the  funds  to  meet  them  were  received.  At  the 
end  of  seven  months,  or  about  the  1st  of  December,  the  estab- 
lishment was  sold  to  .John  J.  Ashenhurst  and  John  Clauser. 

This  firm  was  short  lived,  Mr.  Clauser  at  the  end  of'a  few 
months  retiring. 

Mr.  Ashenhurst  made  material  changes,  first  increasing  the 
size  to  a sevon  column  folio,  and  changing  the  name  to  the  Ohio 
I alley  News,  and  again  enlarging  to  a six  column  quarto,  and 
making  it  the  organ  of  the  Prohibition  wing  of  the  temperance 
people  of  eastern  Ohio.  From  causes  unknown  to  the  writer. 

Mr.  Ashenhurst  became  dissatisfied,  and  on  the  1st  ot  Novem- 
ter,  1874,  conveyed  the  concern  to  James  H.  Drcnncn  and  John 
R.  Gow.  This  firm  continued  to  publish  the  Neirs  till  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1S7<>,  when  Mr.  Gow  retired,  and  J.  H.  Drcnncn  became 
sole  proprietor  and  editor.  Tender  his  control  the  Neirs  ha«dis-  ! 
carded  the  Prohibition  idea  as  impracticable,  but  the  Neirs  is  i 
still  recognized  as  the  firm  friend  of  Temperance. 

The  Epics  is  independent  in  politics,  but  in  general  favors  the 
policy  ot  the  Republican  party. 

The  circulation  of  the  Neirs  is  slowlv  but  steadilv  increasing, 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  friends  of  Prohibi- 
tion having  been  more  than  made  up  by  other  accessions,  and  , 
Us  circulation  at  present  is  near  one  thousand.  i 

The  publishers  of  this  work  arc  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Preu-  ' 
nen  for  favors  and  a helping  hand  in  their  labors. 

- MANIIFAC'TI'RING  INTF.RF.STS. 

As  a manufacturing  town  there  is  perhaps  no  point  on  the  Ohio 
river  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati  with  superior  advantages  to 
• tartin  s Ferry.  The  town  being  favorably  located  with  a river 
ront  which  is  capable  of  improvement  by  wharfs  or  quays, 
w etc,  vessels  plying  on  the  river,  could  discharge  or  receive 
'eight.  Ihe  depth  of  water  at  this  place  is  favorable  to  such 
l™Pr®vemerA  'f  business  and  enterprise  of  the  place  require  it. 
Another  facility  for  conveying  goods  to  and  from  the  town  is  the 
"ell  managed  railroad,  the  Cleveland  A Pittsburgh  division.  This 
roau  gives  the  place,  by  its  connection  at  either  end  with  a 

rough  line  leading  from  east  to  west,  the  advantage  of  a mar- 

et  for  its  produce,  in  both  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the 


country.  On  the  level  lands  along  the  river  bank  there  is  roo 

for  as  many  manufacturing  establishments  as  may  bo  desire  , 

with  sufficient  ground  for  storage  of  crude  materials  or  manu- 
factured products.  In  fact  almost  every  advantage  for  manu- 
facturing establishments  arc  found  here. 

In  J 83G  Thomas  Wiley  and  Griffith  McMillen  manufactured 
the  first  threshing  machine  in  this  place.  The  work,  which  was 
performed  by  hand,  was  well  done. 

In  1837  an  unpretending  pottory  was  erected  by  William 
Calihan  for  the  manufacture  ot  earthen  ware,  which  in  a short 
time  passed  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  P.  Stevens.  James  Hans 
and  John  Dalcans,  who  refitted  the  establishment  for  tho  manu- 
facture of  stoneware,  and  continued  the  business  for  several 
years.  Afterwards  Samuel  Voung  purchased  tho  works  and 
carried  on  the  business  fora  number  of  years,  and  then  remod- 
eled and  improved  the  house,  converting  it  into  a comfortable 
rcsidonce.  The  same  year  a small  foundery  was  erected  by 
Thomas  Wiley  on  the  site  ofSwartz<fe  Son’s  machine  shop. 

In  188(i.  a latge  woolen  factory  was  eroded  and  successfully 
operated  by  James  Turner,  Sr.,  for  about  twenty-five  years, 
when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  Leach,  whose  son  is  the 
present  owner,  and  continues  the  business.  In  this  establish- 
ment was  put  up  the  first  steam  engine  in  Martin’s  Ferry. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

In  1845,  Benjamin  Hoyle  commenced  to  manufacture  the 
“Ralston  Separator  and  Cleaner,"  also  the  “Hussey  Reaping 
Machine."  His  shop  was  on  tho  corner  of  First  and  Hickory 
streets.  In  the  winter  of  1854,  he  was  succeeded  by  Griffith, 
Moore  A Senders.  In  1859.  Lavosier  Spence  purchased  the  in- 
terest of  Griffith  and  Souders,  and  in  18<>4.  bought  Moore's  inter- 
est and  has  carried  on  business  ever  since.  Ills  works  are  known 
as  the 

OHIO  VALLEY  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

A few  years  since  the  Ohio  Volley  Neirs  gave  a very  full  des- 
cription of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Martin's  Ferry,  and 
made  the  following  reference  to  the  capacity  of  this  establish- 
ment. 

“L.  Spence.— Agricultural  implements  and  engine  builder. 

Capital  invested poo 

Number  of  hands  employed 40 

Weekly  payments  to  hands ^ 4g0 

Annual  sales 7 gO  qqo 

“Mr.  Spence  is  the  successor,  remotely,  of  the  small  establish- 
ment started  by  Benjamin  Hoyle  between  the  years  1845  and 
1850,  but  it  might  be  diffieult'for  the  original  proprietor  to  rec- 
ognize in  the  immense  establishment  of  L.  Spence  any  resent- 
bienc-e  of  the  small  affair  of  early  days.  Mr.  Spence's  machines 
are  so  well  known  in  the  west  and  southwest,  that  his  name  as 
manufacturer  on  a threshing  machine  is  a sufficient  guarantee 
of  excellence. " 

Mr.  Spence  is  now  turning  out  of  his  works  about  05  thresh- 
ing manchines  per  year.  He  manufactures  tho  “Ralston  Ma- 
chine, or  double  cleaner,  as  it  is  usually  called,  and  tho  Pitts' 
patent  -about  an  equal  number  of  each.  Ho  also  makes  portable 
and  stationary  engines,  heavy  machinery  for  all  purposes  and 
does  a large  amount  of  repairing  and  miscellaneous  work.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1880  he  expects  to  manufacture  what  is  known  as 
the  traction,  or  self-propelling  engine  lor  threshing  machines. 

HOYI.F.  A BROTHER'S  THRESHING  MACHINE  WORKS. 

In  1857  Benjamin  Hoyle  built  the  shop  on  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Hanover  streets,  and  run  the  works  as  a renair 
works.  At  the  same  timo  E.  J.  Hoyle  and  James  Griffith  man- 
ufactured tho  “Ralston  Separator  and  Cleaner,"  and  other  a™ 

In  'H(U  Brlamin  Ho>'le  was  succeeded 
bj  Griffith  & Co.,  who  continued  the  manufacture  of  this  ma 

chine  until  I8tm  F,  .1 1 . Hoyle  & Bros,  succeeded  them  in  lS 
and  in  18i3  the  latter  firm  sold  the  building  to  J Medill  Co’ 
and  purchased  an  establishment  on  Water  street,  between  Jeffer 
son  and  \V  ashmgton  streets,  where  they  still  continue  the  busi" 
D,C8?'  Their  works  are  well  fitted  up  for  the  manufacture  L 
1 lhelr  machine.  Being  reared  in  the  business. 


th<5'[  falhe'-  t K<?nh'8  and  experienceThV  baveg  p^0° 

vided  themselves  with  the  facilities,  and  are  enabled  to 

try.  They  have  their  patents  on  all  improvements  and  are 
doing  a substantial  and  reliable  busiress-Jemploying  'about  fit 
teen  men,  and  turning  out  from  twenty  to  twenty-fife  machines 
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pci  >eai  1 hey  also  do  a general  repairing  and  jobbing  busi- 
ness. and  have  a good  local  trade. 

OTHER  WORKS. 

In  185.'*  A.  D.  Rice  purchased  Wiley  s interest,  and  be  and  V. 

■ tvartz  enlarged  the  works,  adding  improved  machinery  front 
time  to  lime,  until  it  became  the  Belmont  Agricultural  Works, 
the  most  extensive  at  that  time  in  the  place.  In  1865  Swart* 
A Sons  bought  Rice  out.  and  in  ISliti  the  establishment  was  con- 
sumed by  tire.  In  1807  it  was  rebuilt. 

Henry  Iloberling  commenced  to  build  the  Ralston  Separator 
and  Cleaner  in  the  shop  where  Spence  A Baggs'  foundry  is  lo- 
cated, in  1847.  In  1854  Findlay  Taylor  was  associated  with 
Hoberling,  and  continued  the  business  until  1857.  Joel  Habon- 
saek  purchased  Heberling  s interest.  Taylor  was  superseded  by 
Ha  ben  sack  A Reyner  in  18(19,  and  in  a short  time  Hiisponded 
business. 

In  the  tall  of  1857  li.  X . White  and  Wilson  Wiley  commenced 
operations.  They  built  the  threshing  machines  called  the 
‘Ground  Hog,  and  continued  lor  one  year,  when  White  became 
sole  propoietor.  In  18<i()  lie  began  manufacturing  the  Ralston 
Separator  and  Cleaner,  and  still  continues  the  business. 

Ill  1849  William  frame  built  threshing  machines,  pumps  and 
other  useful  implements,  propelling  his  machinery  bt-  horse- 
power, in  the  shop  now  owned  by  If.  X.  White,  between  Fayette 
and  Clay,  on  Third  street. 

Previous  to  the  year  1845,  the  work  was  mostly  done  by  hand, 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  steam  engines  were  introduced. 

BUCKEVE  STOVE  I'lllMHIV. 


town,  containing  one  and  a half  acres,  and  proceeded  to  erect 
thereon  the  pioneer  blast  furnace  of  Belmont  county.  This  is 
thought  to  be  the  first  furnace  erected  south  of  the  iron  region 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  north  of  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  from 
whence  our  founders  and  rolling  mills,  were  at  that  time,  in  a 
great  measure,  supplied. 

About  this  time  the  abundance  of  bituminous  coal  underJyiti g 
our  hills,  began  to  attract  attention,  and  the  -Mendenhalls  and 
Jenkins  purchased  coal  privileges  amounting  to  from  125  to  150 
acres. 

After  the  furnace  was  erected  it  was  discovered  that  the  loca- 
tion selected  was  unfavorable,  as  on  one  or  more  occasions  dur- 
ing the  dry  seasons  their  supply  of  water  failed,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  haul  water  from  the  river,  whilst  all  the  pro- 
ducts ot  the  furnace  had  to  be  hauled  by  wagons  to  the  railroad 
or  river.  Alter  running  for  about  eight  years,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  pull  the  whole  thing  down  and  remove  it  to  the  pres- 
ent site,  east  of  the  railroad,  ami  sufficiently  near  the  river  to 
secure  at  all  times  a full  supply  of  water:  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation  by  river  either  for  raw 
material  or  manufactured  products. 

During  the  erection  ol  the  furnace  on  the  present  location  the 
.Mendenhall  brothers — who  had  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Jenkins — became  members  of  tbc  company  owning  and  oper- 
ating the  Benwood  Roiling  Mill,  putting  in  the  furnace  in  its 
unfinished  condition,  said  to  be  valued  at  $<>0,000.  as  so  much 
stock  in  the  united  manufacturing  enterprise,  since  which  time 
the  Martin  s Fciry  furnace  has  been,  kept  constantly  in  blast, 
except  the  necessary  stoppages  for  repairs,  and  has  been  porbaps 
as  successful  in  the  manufacture  of  A So.  1 iron  and  as  profit- 
able to  its  owners  as  any  furnace  in  the  Western  country. 


In  1853  James  and  Cadwallader  Wells  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements,  and  finding  some  difficulty 
in  procuring  the  necessary  eastings,  or  thinking  that  the  posses- 
sion of' a foundry  gave  their  rivals  an  advantage  over  them,  es- 
tablished a1  second  foundry  in  the  village.  In  1857  Henry 
Wells  succeeded  t bcm.  He  took  in  a partner,  after  carrying 
on  the  business  five  years,  his  brother  Alexander,  and  together 
they  embarked  in  the  manufacture  ol  stoves  and  castings  of  all 
kinds,  under  the  title  of  the  Buckeye  foundry.  The  increase  of 
trade  compelled  them  to  extend  their  facilities,  and  from  a room 
30x40,  in  which  they  done  their  easting,  they  enlarged  it  to 
<i0xl20  feet,  where  they  continued  doing  an  extensive  business 
until  1879,  when  .Spence.  Baggs  A Co.  became  their  successors, 
and  who  are  at  present  carrying  on  a successful  trade. 

MARTIN'S  I'l.KKV  KKO  AM’  BARREL  WORKs. 

Of  which  D.  Park.  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Meats,  are  the  proprietors, 
were  originally  erected  by  Moods.  Strong  A Co.,  in  the  year 
1 850.  Soon  after  their  erection,  the  firm  became  Woods,  .Sharp- 
loss  A Co.,  and  in  iS'fiO  they  more  succeeded  by  I.  R.  Cline,  who  i 
conducted  the  establishment  until  18(14,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Smallwood  and  Winning.  In  1 SU8  the  firm  became 
Cline  & Horn  brook,  who  managed  the  concern  until  1870,  when 
I.  R.  Cline  became  sole  owner^of  the  factory,  and  remained  as 
such  till  1874.  At  this  date  the  establishment  was  purchased  j 
by  the  present  owners,  who  conducted  it  successfully  until  No- 
vember 8,  IS” 8.  when  the  works  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  fire  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  enterprise  of  tbc- 
firm.  for  in  ninety  days  afterward  they  had  the  present  struc- 
ture ’completed,  and  the  works  again  in  full  operation.  It  is  a 
brick  structure,  built  in  the  most  durable  manner,  189  feet  long. 

30  feet  a ide,  and  >>nc  story  big h,  iron  root  unci  iron  trusses  and 
purl! ncs,  being  absolutely  fire  proof.  The  works  are  the  most 
extensive  and  substantial  of  any  of  the  kind  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
and  have  sixty  men  employed.  Products— Nail  kc-gs,  Hour, 
fruit,  glass  and  halt  barrels.  Daily  capacity.  3,000  kegs  and 
1.500  barrels.  The  product s of  their  factory  find  ready  sale  at 
the  different  manufacturing  establishments  in  Wheeling  and  j 
vicinity.  i 
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This  establishment,  under  the  present  owners,  has  been  in 
existence  about  seven  years.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  tbc< 
present  company  this  foundry  changed  hands  frequently.  It  was 
started  in  1897.  When  firs!  operated  it  produced  almost  exclusive- 
ly eastings  tor  agricultural  implements  but  the  present  firm,  find- 
ing that  flic  demand  for  heavy  castings  for  rolling  mills,  blast  fur- 
naces. Ac.,  could  only  be  supplied  in  limited  quantities,  added 
extensively  to  their  building,  now  covering  the  one-half  of  the 
square  on  the  corner  of  First  and  Locust  streets.  They  are 
prepared  to  melt  from  15  to  25  tons  of  metal  daily.  They  have 
also  added  an  engine  shop  to  this  already  extensive  business. 
The  first  steam  engine  built  in  Martin's  Ferry  was  by  Wiley  A 
McKim,  in  18(11.  The  latter  named  is  a mechanic  of  superior 
skill  and  large  experience.  There  is  capacity  well  arranged  for 
thirty  workmen  in  this  department.  They  manufacture  por- 
table and  stationary  engines,  mill  machinery.  Ac..  Ac. 

STEAM  SAW  MILL. 

This  mill  is  erected  on  the  river  bank  at  the  lower  end  of  Sec- 
ond  street,  h formerly  stood  on  the  river  bank  about  three 
hundred  yards  above  t lie  blast  furnace,  and  was  built  by  Llias 
Hill  and  John  Fisher.  Soon  after  it  was  finished  there  was  a 
rise  in  the  river  and  it  was  washed  off  its  foundation  and  floated 
down  the  river  about  two  hundred  yards.  It  was  replaced  on 
its  foundation  and  operated  by  different  parties.  In  18iOJ-A 
S.  B.  Williams  purchased  the  mill  and  removed  it  to  its  present 
site,  where  they  refitted  it  and  made  many  improvements  in 
machinery  and  otherwise.  A large  sum  of  money  w as  expend- 
ed by  them  in  erecting'  missel-work  to  form  a lumber  yard.  » 
about  1854  they  lost  a number  of  flieir  logs  by  high  water,  am 
in  the  winter  of  1872-9.  the  ice  broke  up  on  the  river  and  loo ' 
off  over  $1,000  worth  of  logs  which  they  never  heard  of  alci 
ward,  as  well  as  one  raft,  which  was  caught  up  two  miles  below 
Boflaire  and  was  wintered  there  and  finally  brought  back  wi  i 
a loss  of  one-third  of  the  whole  raff,  and  towing  the  raft  hack 
cost  the  full  worth  of  the  logs.  Another  loss  was  sustaine 
the  destruction  of  the  lumber  yard,  and  by  other  mis ioi  uu i »• 
Notwithstanding  the  reverses  sustained  the  Messrs.  < 1 
have  made  the  mill  a success. 


For  many  years  prior  to  I $57.  much  was  raid  about  the  exist- 
ence of  iron  ore  in  the  bills  adjacent  to  Martin  s Ferry.  Some 
tests  had  boon  made,  and  it  was  claimed  that  it  "'as  of  superior 
quality.  In  that  year  a company  "as  formed,  consisting  of 
Cyrus  Mendenhall,  George  K.  Jenkins  and  Moses  Mendenhall, 
who  purchased  a small  tract  of  land  containing  50  acres,  known 
to  be  underlaid  with  iron  ore  (three  miles  from  Martin’s  Ferry):  . 

at  the  same  time  obtained  from  Ebenexer  Martin  a lot  adjoining  1 


RAKE  FACTOR V 

hi  the  bank  of  the  river  east  of  Ohio  avenue,  between  H* 
rand  Walnut  streets,  is  situated  the  rake  fa e ton  o • 

•wood,  formerly  ot  Pittsburgh,  who  settled  in  Martin  s re. 
he  year  1854.'  He  purchased  a lot  on  Hanover,  between 
i avenue  and  .Second  streets,  upon  " bleb  theie  " woi|j„g 
icksniith  shop.  The  tin  shop  lie  converted  into  minorf 
e,  and  commenced  to  manufacture  rakes,  hoes 
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tools  in  tho  blacksmith  shop,  continuing  in  that  location  for  J 
about  fourteen  years.  The  demand  tor  his  manufactures  having 
increased  from  year  to  year,  he  was  compelled  to  increase  his 
futilities  ; whereupon  he  purchased  his  present  location,  erected 
a large  shop  and  supplied  it  with  machinery  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  among  which  are  ibur  Olivers,  which  are  worked  by 
treadles;  a machine  which  combines  shears,  punch  and  power  j 
press;  also  a trip-hammer  for  forging  sledges,  wedges  and  var- 
ious other  tools  in  use  by  minors.  Tho  works  are  run  by  steam  j 
power.  lie  makes  a specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  rakes, 
which  are  known  all  over  our  land,  wherever  the  people  make 
gardens.  At  the  time  Mr.  Warwood  commenced  the  business  in 
Martin’s  Ferry,  it  was  anew  enterprise,  but  by  energy  and  un- 
tiring effort  he  has  built  up  quite  an  extensive  trade. 

Sl'AK  I’LANING  MILLS  AND  LI  MBER  YARD. 

This  place  was  established  in  1852,  by  lliram  and  Moses 
Grove  as  a foundry,  and  in  1850  was  purchased  by  J.  Kerr  and 
James  Moore,  who  fitted  it  up  for  a planing  mill.  About  the 
year  1800  Mr.  Kerr  bought  Moore’s  interest,  and  became  indi- 
vidual owner  of  the  whole  concern.  Ho  conducted  it  success- 
fully until  the  fall  of  1805,  when  A.  G.  Campbell  bought  one- 
half  of  the  mill,  and  the  firm  assumed  its  present  title,  J.  Kerr 
k Co.  8oon  after  this  organization,  the  building  was  remedied 
and  enlarged  to  its  present  dimensions;  100  feet  front  and  50 
feet  deep,  wholly  of  brick  and  concrete.  Products  : all  kinds  of 
building  material,  such  as  doors,  sash,  shutters,  window  and 
door  frames,  dressed  flooring,  siding,  shingles,  lath,  brackets, 

&c.  Formerly  they  confined  themselves  exclusively  to  shop 
work,  but  for  tho  past  four  years  they  have  been  doing  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  the  line  of  contracting  and  building.  Both 
members  of  the  firm  are  skilled  mechanics,  having  made  it  a 
life  occupation.  They  employ  from  eight  to  twelve  men,  most 
of  whom  are  practical  workmen.  This  firm  has  acquired  an 
enviable  reputation  in  its  lino  of  trade. 


blown  and  cut  ware,  as  well  as  lamps  and  lamp  chimneys.  By 
far  the  most  generally  usoful  and  beneficial  arraugemen  < 
both  employer  and  workman  is  tho  air  blast  cooler.  Laige 
pipes,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  pass  on ei 
head  all  through  the  factory;  at  intorvals  lubes  project  from 
tho  under  side  of  these  pipes;  to  the  tube  hose  are  at  adieu, 
and  air,  driven  by  the  fan,  is  made  to  play  upon  the  moulds,  bj 
which  uniformity  of  temperature  is  preserved,  and  the  ware  is 
easily  removed  without  knocking.  The  moulds  themselves  aie 
prevented  from  scaling,  thus  lessening  the  cost  of  cleaning  and 
injury.  Last  but  not  least,  it  serves  as  a ventilator,  keeping  the 
factory  cool,  and  the  operators  comfortable  in  the  hottest  of  the 
season.  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  ha\eat  last 
been  made  to  pay  tribute  to  the  genius  that  constructed  the 
immense  Kxeclsior  Glass  Works.  Another  valuable  improve- 
ment introduced  by  Mr.  Sweeney,  is  in  the  construction  of  the 
moulds.  The  inside  surface  is  chilled,  which  renders  the  metal 
susceptible  of  the  smoothest  polish,  and  gives  to  the  moulded  arti- 
cles a sharpness  of  outline  almost  equal  to  cut  ware.  In  his  long 
connection  with  the  glass  business,  Mr.  Sweeney’s  continued 
effort  had  been  to  economize  productions,  to  lessen  the  cost,  and 
yet  improve  the  quality  of  goods,  to  provide  for  the  comfort, 
and  elevate  tho  character  of  employees  as  a class.  In  1875 
Joseph  Bell,  as  president  and  general  manager,  took  charge  of 
the  works,  and  continued  the  busines  till  July,  1876,  when  the 
works  suspended  for  necessary  repairs,  and  owing  to  failing 
health  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  following  August.  After 
sundry  improvements  and  repairs,  the  works  started  under  the 
administration  of  , the  following  officers  : President,  George 

Adams;  superintendent,  Samuel  P.  Hildreth;  secretary,  John 
F.  Miller;  managers,  James  Shipman  and  Henry  Sweeney.  The 
Excelsior  Glass  Works  are  the  most  extensive,  and  possess 
the  largest  manufacturing  capacity  of  any  this  side  of  tho  east- 
ern cities,  and  are  now  operated  by  a Wheeling  company. 

OHIO  C IT V IRON  AND  N AIL  WORKS. 


THE  GLASS  BUSINESS. 

The  first  glass  house  in  Martin’s  Ferry  was  erected  in  181!' 
by  Messrs.  Ensell  & Wilson,  on  a part  of  the  ground  now  occu- 
pied by  the  immense  structure  of  the  Excelsior  Glass  Works. 
Ensell  k Wilson  run  it  as  a bottle  factory  till  1852,  when  a new 
company  was  formed  under  the  title  of  Wallace,  Giger  k Ensell. 
After  this  it  passed  into  tho  hands  of  Hites  & McGrauigan,  who 
after  running  it  for  a short  time  were  succeeded  by  llohn  & 
Sooner,  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  1861  Mr.  Michael  Sweeny,  with  Mr.  James  Phillips  as  part-  , 
ner,  under  the  name  of  M.  Sweeney  & (Jo.,  built  a small  furnace 
on  the  site  of  the  present  works.  For  want  of  means  the  enter- 
prise was  likely  to  fail,  when  Col.  James  McCluney,  of  Wheel-  I 
ln§i  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  with  Mr.  Sweeney  pre- 
pared to  cuter  upon  a scale  of  business  worthy  of  the  latter  gen- 
tleman s skill  and  experience.  They  continued  in  the  small 
establishment  at  Martin  s Ferry,  and  in  addition  leased  tho  old 
Aorth  Wheeling  factories,  and  the  work  went  bravely  and  suc- 
cessfully on.  Glass  making  then  was  not  a science ; it  was 
largely  a process  of  guesswork. 

In  1868  the  working  capital  of  the  firm  was  increased  by  tho 
addition  of  Joseph  Bell  to  the  partnership,  under  the  title  of 
Sweeny,  Bell  & Co.  Tho  work  was  carried  on  with  ever  increas- 
ing sueees  until  1867,  when  Mr.  Beil  retired. 

In  1868-9,  Sweeny,  McCluney  & Co.,  having  completed  the 
factory,  vacated  their  Wheeling  works,  and  concentrated  their 
energies  and  capital  at  Martin  s Ferry.  The  factory  is  situated 
immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  river  east  of  Ohio  avenue,  be- 
tween Hanover  and  Carlisle  streets,  is  285  feet  long,  105  feet 
nn  ide,  and  has  three  furnaces,  with  ten  extra  large  pots  in  each, 
there  are  eight  large  tempering  furnaces.  On  the  outside  are 
tour  coke  ovens,  where  the  fuel  is  manufactured,  and  the  gas 
works  (Conley  patent)  from  which  the  whole  building  is  lighted, 
the  wareroom,  built  in  1869,  is  50x150,  stands  on  the  "south 


me  projectors  oi  mis  esiaDiisument,  consisting  of  leading 
citizens  of  Martin’s  Ferry,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  iron 
workers  and  producers  in  the  vicinity,  and  especially  by  the  lib- 
eral donation  of  twenty-one  acres  of  land  by  William  Clark. 
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aide  oi  the  street  from  the  factory,  and  is  connected  thereto  by  a 
covered  bridge.  Both  buildings  have  iron  roofs,  and  the  whole 
premises  is  provided  with  an  effective  fire  apparatus.  The  base- 
ment of  the  warehouso  is  the  store-room  for  the  vast  supplies  of 
wxT'k*^8  commensurate  with  tho  productive  capacity  of  the 

From  the  material  room  to  the  wareroom  above  it,  every 
thing  moves  in  one  continuous  circle,  not  a single  retrograde 
movement,  notone  unnecessary  handling  of  goods,  tho  lino  of 
goods  manufactured  embrace  an  extensive  variety  of  pressed, 
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midst  of  the  panic,  commenced  to  manufacture  nails,  and  tho 
mill  was  steadily  in  operation  up  till  about  the  first  of  May, 
1876,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  the  manufactured 
articles  and  the  stringency  oi  the  money  market,  the  company 
closed  operations  and  leased  the  works  to  the  Bon  wood  com- 
pany, who  are  running  them  successfully  with  profit  up  to  their 
full  capacity.  The  mill  is  complete  in  all  its  arrangements. 

POC  ELATION. 

The  population  of  Martin’s  Ferry  in  1840  was  800  ; in  1850 
560;  in  1860,  1,220;  in  1870,  1,876;  in  1873,  3,256  ! in  1879 
about  4,000.  There  arc  about  five  hundred  and  sixty-four 
houses,  exclusive  ot  smoke-houses,  stables  and  other  out-build- 
mgs ; of  these,  two  hundred  and  two  are  of  brick,  three  hundred 
and  fifty-five  of  wood,  and  about  seven  of  concrete.  Five  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  contain  families,  and  tiro  remainder  are  public 
buildings,  store  rooms,  shops  and  offices.  The  reason  for  tho 
great  proportion  of  frame  houses  seems  to  have  been  owin«-  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  by  emigration  within  a&tew 
years  A wooden  house  can  be  erected  in  a shorter  time  than 
a brick,  and  at  seasons  when  brick  work  cannot  be  done  The 
generally  two  stories  high,  and  built  in  a neat  and 

There  are  four  clergymen  three  attorneys,  seven  physicians 
twenty-four  groceries,  six  druggists,  six  dry  goods  stores  two 
hardware  merchants  and  a goodly  number  of  other  establish 
meats  and  shops. 


SCHOOLS. 


Martin’s  Ferry,  then  Martinsville,  was  organized  into  what 
was  known  as  a uuion  school  district,  under  the  law 
ruary  21st,  1849,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1853. ^ Thirst 
Education  under  this  organization  was  elected  May 
They  were  He  v.  James  Alexander,  Joel  Wood,  David  Park  In 
McLoy , Hiram  Smith  and  (Jhas.  Ensell.  K’ J ' D- 

On  the  2i  tb  ot  J uly,  1853,  the  Board  decided  to  build  a \ 
house.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  James  Kerr,  who \reael 
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theoWbniWin^on  Fourth  street.  This  house  contains  seven 
sonool  rooms,  and  one  recitation  room. 

ate h _7.  18.>4,  Mr.  h.  B.  Pierce  was  elected  principal.  He 
was  assisted  during  the  first  year  by  one  male  and  three  female 
cachers : afterwards  by  one  male  and  four  female  teachers. 
He  resigned  April  2d,  1856. 

August.  14.  1856,  Samuel  Sharploss  was  elected  Superintendent. 

*oV^!«nwl  Febn,al'-V  H,  His  resignation  to  take  effect 

-Jd  February  same  year. 

Alfred  Kirk  succeeded  Mr.  Sharpless,  and  remained  in  the 
schools  till  July  7,  1858. 

\\  m.  \V  heeler  was  elected  Superintendent  August  13.  1858, 
and  served  one  year. 

(-has.  R.  Shreve  was  elected  Superintendent  July  8.  1859.  He 
was  assisted  by  five  female  teachers.  Mr.  Shreve  has  continued 
to  superintend  the  schools  to  this  time. 

A separate  school  for  colored  children  was  established  .Decem- 
ber lti,  1870,  and  has  been  kept  up  ever  since. 

December  1,  1871,  a German  school  was  established,  and  was 
continued  for  three  years,  when  the  separate  school  was  discon- 
tinued. German  has  been  taught  to  classes  going  to  English 
schools  up  to  this  time. 

May  23.  1874,  a levy  of  82,500  was,  by  vote  of  the  district, 
authorized  to  build  two  two-story  frame  school  houses,  with  two 
rooms  each --one  in  the  tipper  part  of  the  district,  called  Clark 
sub-district,  and  one  in  the  lower  part  called  Belmont  city  sub- 
district. These  houses  were  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy 
January  1,  1875. 

September  10,  1878,  the  board  of  education  was  instructed  by 
vote  of  the  district  to  "enlarge  the  central  school  building,"  and 
84.(100  was  voted  for  that  purpose.  A substantial  two-story 
brick  building,  containing  four  rooms,  with  cloak  rooms,  was 
completed  September  15,  1879. 

Thereare  now  employed  in  the  schools,  besides  the  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  C.  B.  Shreve,  fourteen  regular  teachers  and  a teacher 
of  vocal  music. 

.Number  ofgraduates  from  the  high  school: 

May  28,  1809 — Three  girls. 

December  20,  1872— One  boy. 

June  12,  1874 — Four  girls. 

December  24,  1874 — Five  boys. 

June  2,  1870 — Two  girls.  j 

June  1,  1877 — Eight  girls  and  four  boys.  i 

May  31,  1878 — -Six  girls.  j 

May  30,  1879 — Five  girls  and  one  boy.  i 


CHURCHES. 


FIRST  TRKSRVTFRtAN  CHlRCir. 

The  following  lias  been  c tilled  from  a sermon  delivered  by 
Rev.  G.  W.  Cbalfant  by  Dr.  S.  B.  West: 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Martin's  Ferry  was  incor- 
porated bv  a special  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
March  7,  1843. 

Previous  to  the  year  1 830,  the  people  of  this  neighborhood 
seemed  to  have  enjoyed  no  stated  preaching.  Mt.  Pleasant  and 
Rock  Hill  were  Uie  nearest  Presbyterian  churches  on  this  side 
the  river.  A few  worshipped  with  the  First  Church  of  Wheel- 
ing. Services  were  held  here  occasionally  by  ministers  of  var- 
ious denominations , in  school  houses  and  private  dwellings. 
Among  these  the  venerable  and  beloved  Dr.  Mitchell  labored 
faithfully  as  lie  bad  opportunity,  both  here  and  in  Bridgeport,  j 
from  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  Mt.  Pleasant  in  1829.  where  j 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  heard  him  preach  his  first  sermon  to  j 
the  congregation  of  Mt  Pleasant,  in  the  Seceder  Church,  which 
stood  on  a lot  nort In  ast  of  the  town. 

The  movement  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  j 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Martin's  Ferry  began  in  a conversation 
between  Mr.  Moses  Porter  (at  that  time  a member  of  the  First  J 
/VosbvN  riitn  Church  of  Wheeling,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  j 
first  ruling  elders  of  this  church.)  and  Joseph  Blackford,  then 
a ruling  elder  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Church  and  a ruling  elder  in  j 
this  church  since  its  organization.  Moses  Porter  removed  to  I 
this  place  a short  time  Indore  the  town  was  laid  out.  and  resided 
here  about  ten  years,  when  he  removed  to  Sew  Cumberland,  W. 

Va..  the  former  home  of  Ids  family,  where  he  died  March  10, 

1845.  Mr.  Porter  was  esteemed  a man  of  rare  piety  and  zeal 
tor  Christ  and  his  cause;  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  Christian 
workers  in  this  community,  conducting  a Sabbath  School  and  1 fr 


prayer  meeting  before  any  church  organization  was  founded 
here.  His  services  in  visiting  and  proving  with  the  sick  ami 
afflicted,  and  bis  wise  Christian  councils  will  ever  be  gratefuliv 
remembered  by  many  hearts  among  us.  Joseph  Blackford,  ven- 
erable for  age,  is  among  us  until  this  day  and  is  known  by  all. 

I When  together  attending  the  sessions  of  the  Grand$Jury  at 
St.  Clairsville.  in  the  spring  of  1850.  they  determined,  after 
considerable  conference  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  an  organi- 
zation. Principally  through  their  influence  a petition  was  sent 
I up  to  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Clairsville  at  its  October  meeting  of 
that  year  at  Concord. 

The  record  of  Presbytery  is  as  follows.  "At  a meeting  of 
Presbytery  at  Concord,  October  6.  1840.  commissioners  being 
present  from  the  town  of  Martin's  Ferry,  were  heard  asking 
j the  organization  of  a church  at  that  place:  also  a commissioner 
i from  the  congregation  of  Mt,  Pleasant  was  heard  in  opposition. 

At  length  it  was  resolved  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  be 
granted,  and  Bev.  Dr.  Rea  and  Rev.- James  Alexander  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  organize  a church  in  that  place  it  tho 
way  bo  open.” 

“At  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery  at  Wheeling  Valley,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1841,  the  committee  appointed  to  organizo  a church  at 
Martin's  Ferry,  if  the  way  be  open,  reported  that  they  did  not 
organize  a church  at  that  place,  as  the  way  was  not  open,  tbe 
members  not  having  tbeir  dismissions  from  tho  churches  with 
which  they  stand  connected.  Their  report  was  accepted  and 
their  conduct  approved." 

At  the  same  meeting  of  Presbytery  we  have:  "The  subject 
of  the  organization  of  a church  at  Martin's  Ferry  again  brought 
up  hv  the  commissioners  from  that  place,  and  after  receiving 
all  the  information  on  the  subject  within  tbe  reach  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, it  was  resolved  that  the  prayer  of  tbe  petitioners  be 
granted,  and  that  Dr.  Bea  and  Rev.  J nines  Alexander  be  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  organize  a church  at  that  place  as  soon 
as  convenient,  if  the  way  be  open." 

“Beech  Sprino,  April  20,  1841. 

“The  committee  appointed  to  organize  a church  at  Martin's 
j Ferry  reported  that  on  the  31st  tiny  of  March,  1841,  they  or- 
I ganized  a church  in  the  town  ol  Martin's  Ferry,  to  be  known 
j by  tbe  name  of  tbe  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Martin's 

j Ferry." 

j “Tli c report  was  accepted  and  adopted  and  the  church  added 

I to  our  list." 

| “The  Rev.  Dr.  Bea  being  absent  the  duty  of  organizing  tbe 
church  devolved  wholly  upon  Rev.  James  Alexander.” 

Tbe  roll  of  members  at  tbe  organization  consists  of  sixteen 
names  as  follows  : 

From  tbe  church  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Joseph  Blackford,  Isabella 
Blackford,  John  Givens,  Martha  Givens.  Martha  Mitchell,  Ann 
Taylor,  Sarah  A.  Taylor,  James  Wiley,  Lucinda  Wiley. 

From  the  First  Church  of  Wheeling,  Moses  Porter,  Elizabeth 
Porter. 

From  the  church  of  St.  Clairsville,  Susanna  Finey. 

From  tho  Fourth  Church  of  Cincinnati,  Eleanor  Greer. 

From  Connier  Synod,  Ulster,  Ireland.  John  Francy,  Joyce 
Fra  my,  bis  wife,  and  George  Francy. 

Joseph  Blackford,  James  Wiley  and  Moses  Porter  wore  chosen 
I elders,  and  were  ordained  and  installed  at  the  same  time. 
j The  congregation  had  no  stated  preaching  during  the  first 

j year  of  its  existence.  Rev.  Nicholas  Murry,  afterward  Profess- 

j or  in  Washington  College,  supplied  them  occasionally  while 
| teaching  in  the  female  school  in  Wheeling,  and  Dr.  Weed,  of  the 
j First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Wheeling,  preached  occasionally. 

j In  the  spring  of  1842  the  services  of  Rev.  Carson  were 

j secured  for  one-half  of  bis  time  for  six  months.  During  his  stay 
i tiie  church  occupied  for  the  first  time  their  house  for  worship. 

Mr.  Carson  afterwards  removed  to  Chiiiicothe,  and  then  to  Os- 
ea/oosa,  Iowa,  where  lie  was  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  some  time.  November,  1842,  the  labors  of  Bev. 

Samuel  flair,  successor  to  Mr.  Murry  in  the  female  school  a 
Wheeling  were  secttreil  all  bis  time  at  a salary  of  $J00  pei  an- 
num. lie  preached  every  Sabbath  morning  in  Martins  Jerry, 
and  at  Bridgeport  in  the  afternoon.  He  labored  here  until  Jan 
wiry  Hi,  1844.  with  general  acceptance  and  success,  hollowing 

Rev.  Hair.  Rev.  James  Stuart  preached  a short  time.  H ea  er 
wards  removed  to  Marietta,  and  died  there.  The  congrega.i 
was  witfiout  a minister  again  until  June  1,  1846',  when  tie  • 

James  Alexander,  I).  D..  settled  here  and  served  the  chine  io 
half  his  time,  being  its'  first,  resident  pastor.  . , „ 

in  1851  the  church  vPjCMtwo  od  was  organized  gnocijwj 
•om  members  of  tifis.  church  residing  in  or  near  Jp  * * - j 
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Tiio  church,  although  somewhat  weakened  by  the  withdrawal 
o,  those  members,  coniiuued  to  increase  in  strength,  and  in  IS. Vs 

secured  the  labors  of  Dr.  Alexander  the  whole  of  his  time,  in  i 

the  following  year  Dr.  Alexander,  whose  name  is  so  closely 
identilied  with  the  whole  history  of  this  congregation,  resigned  1 

his  charge,  having  served  this  church  with  eminent  success  and 
faithfully  lor  thirteen  years.  c 

lu  the  spring  of  1 Still  the  liev.  J.  1).  Fitzgerald  took  charge  1 
0f  the  congregation  and  labored  the  whole  of  his  time  efficiently  1 

and  acceptably  lor  three  yours,  when  he  resigned,  Rev.  George 
W.  Chaltant  preached,  by  invitation,  in  the  month  ol  . I line,  1803,  1 

in  the  M.  E.  Church  in  the  morning  and  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  evening,  leading  to  his  settlement  as  pastor. 

The  stated  services  of  the  Rev.  Chaltant  commenced  on  the  j 
second  Sabbath  oi  October,  in  tile  congregations  ot  Martin  s 
Ferry  and  Bridgeport,  where  he  labored  acceptably  and  protita- 
blv  to  his  people  tor  the  period  of  six  years,  when  the  pastoral  1 ( 

relation  was  dissolved  at  his  own  request,  giving  his  whole  time 
to  the  congregation  at  Kirkwood.  I ^ 

December  4,  180'.'.  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Blaney  succeeded  Mr.  Chal- 
tant and  labored  his  whole  time  with  acceptance  to  the  congre- 
gation up  to  17th  April,  1872,  when  he  requested  the  congrega- 
tion to  unite  with  him  in  asking  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the  ex- 
isting pastoral  relation,  to  which  request  the  congregation  ac- 
ceded. From  the  17th  of  April,  1872,  to  February  15th,  1873,  p 

the  congregation  was  served  by  stated  supplies,  at  which  time  ^ 

the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  G . \Y.  Chaltant  assumed  charge  of  1 ( 

the  church,  and  divides  his  time  with  the  congregation  at  Kirk- 
wood. V 

• 

The  following  persons  have  acted  as  ruling  elders  at  different  i 
times  from  the  date  of  its  organization  : ( 

Joseph  Blackford,  installed  March  31,1842,  formerly  a ruling 
elder  at  Ml.  Pleasant.  Moses  Porter  and  James  Wiley,  ordained  ] 

and  installed  March  31,  1841.  John  Mitchell,  Henry  Wells  and  t 

James  G.  Wiley,  ordained  and  installed  J uly  25,  1847.  Robert  i 

Blackford,  ordained  and  installed  April  25,  1852.  Thomas  J.  < 

Holliday,  April  25,  1852,  previously  a ruling  elder  in  Freeport. 
William  Strong,  installed  May  24,  1857.  A,  A.  Smith  and  James  i 
Smyley, ordained  and  installed  March  31, 1857.  W.  N.  Holliday,  i ; 
Samuel  Sharpless,  William  St.  (Hair  and  J.  A.  Mitchell,  ordained 
and  installed  January  4,  1803.  Of  these  Thomas  J.  Holliday 
died  March  IS,  1859.  having  tilled  the  office  in  this  church  with 
great  acceptance  for  seven  years.  A.  A.  Smith  died  March,  1S02, 
one  year  after  his  ordination.  James  Stnyley  died  1S70.  Wm. 

St.  Clair,  July,  1872. 

The  present  session  consists  of  the  following,  to-wit : W.  X. 
Holliday,  Thomas  G.  Culbertson,  John  Armstrong,  Win.  Clark. 

H.  W.  Smith  and  John  M.  Kinslow.  Since  its  organization 
there  have  been  received  to  the  communion  of  the  church  on  cer- 
tificate from  other  churches  103,  and  on  profession  of  faith  272. 

The  present  membership  is  21b.  The  church  raised  for  all  pur- 
poses the  past  year,  82.300. 

The  Sabbath  School  under  the  care  of  the  church  numbers  25u, 
and  is  in  a prosperous  condition. 

The  church  building  was  commenced  in  1841.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  congregation  in  the  summer  of  1842,  although  it  was  not 
completed  for  several  years  after  that  date.  It  was  with  the 
years  ot  bank  suspensions  and  the  stringency  in  monetary  mat- 
ters of  the  country  that  the  church  at  this  time  bad  to  contend. 

But  the  zeal  of  she  founders  did  not  relax,  but  with  untiring  en- 
ergy  they  toiled  on  until  they  had  a comfortable  place  in  which  1 
to  worship.  i 

1 o show  the  self  sacrificing  spirit  of  one  of  the  contributors  to  | 
the  erection  of  the  building,  his  son,  then  a small  bov,  says  that 
be  had  to  forego  the  luxury  ot  wearing  shoes,  because  every  do!-  s 
lav  was  paid  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  church. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  building  stands  was  generously 
donated  by  the  late  Ebenez.er  Martin,  who,  although  a member 
of  another  denomination,  not  bound  however  by  sectarian  pre- 
judice, but  with  large  Christian  charity,  contributed  to  the 
churches  of  all  denominations,  while  lie  was  blessed  with  the 
means  of  so  doing. 

W hen  the  workmen  commenced  the  foundation,  the  ground 
was  in  wheat,  and  lay  at  that  time  entirely  outside  of  the  town 
plat.  Repairs  and  improvements  were  made  at  various  times 
until  the  year  ot  1801),  when  the  edifice  was  remodeled  and  en- 
larged to  its  present  condition,  at  au  expense  of  forty-five  hun- 
dred dollars.  There  were  eight  feet  and  a gallery  added,  and  the 
walls  of  the  church  were  raised  six  feet,  with  a suspension  roof, 
which  superseded  the  unsightly  posts  that  formerly  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  church. 

&S-B.  4 J.  <>„. 


In  addition  to  the  main  building  a lecture  room  18x4a  feel 
was  erected,  in  which  weekly  lectures,  prayer  meetings  ami  uk 

Sabbath  schools  are  held.  , , 

The  audience  room  contains  seventy  pew.-,,  besides  tne  gal- 
lery, and  will  comfortably  scat  425. 

The  belfry  and  steeide.  which  adds  much  to  -the  appearance 
of  the  building  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  town,  was  Guilt  in 
the  fall  of  1875.  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  tne 
Rev.  G.  \V.  Clialfant.  the  present  pastor  ol  the  church.  who  has 
displayed  much  skill  and  taste  in  its  finish  and  architectural 
proportions.  , 

At  the  same  time  the  hell,  weighing  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
cast  by  the  Fulton  Bell  Foundry,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  was  placed 
in  its  present  position,  and  every  Sabbath  day  by  its  mellow 
tones  the  citizens  are  summoned  to  the  house  of  God. 

Reviewing  the  whole  history,  as  a congregation  we  find  little 
that  is  extraordinary  or  worthy  of  special  note.  Me  recognize 
tlie  baud  of  the  Lord  in  its  steady  growth,  and  would  gratefully 
ascribe  to  Him  all  the  glory  ot  the  good  accomplished  through 
its  instrumentality. 

History  op  Tilt:  maktin's  il-nuiY  uaI'TIst  Client  ii. 

i:\  ni:\ . I iR.  M’.I'I.WICK.  I'AsToK. 

This  church  was  organized  in  the  year  183fi  with  six  mem- 
bers, viz:  William  Callahan.  Ann  Callahan,  John  Davis.  Eliza- 
beth Davis,  John  Dakan.  Mary  Dakan.  all  of  whom  have  passed 
over  the  river  and  entered  into  rest. 

The  ministers  present  on  that  occasion  were;  Revs.  G.  C. 
Sedgwick,  Sr.,  R.  11.  Sedge  irk  and  T.  M.  Erwin,  the  last  being 
chosen  pastor,  as  it  was  through  his  labors  the  foundation  of  the 
church  was  laid,  he  having  been  appointed  by  the  Ohio  Baptist 
State  Convention  to  labor  as  a missionary  in  this  field.  Elder 
Erwin  says,  in  writing  about  the  field  at  that  day : “At  this 
time  there  was  no  organization  ot  our  denomination  in  all  this 
region,  except  in  Wheeling,  the  nearest  Baptist  Church  to  the 
Ohio  river  in  Belmont  county  being  Stillwater,  at  Rock  Hill." 

••Tlie  Methodists  at  the  time  had  a small 
organization  in  the  town,  worshipping  in  private  dwellings,  for* 
as  yet  there  was  no  meeting-house  of  any  description  in  the 
place.  An  old  dingy  school-house  (the  only  public  building 
then  in  town  ) was  held  both  by  Methodists  and  Baptists  as  as  a 
kind  of  rr-sr/re  tort,  and  used  only  when  nothing  else  could  be 
procured." 

The  church  feeling  the  need  of  a meeting-house  began  to  agi- 
tate the  feasibility  ot  building  one.  Ebcnezer  Martin  gener- 
ously donated  a lot,  and  the  community  responded  nobly  to  the 
appeal  for  aid  . but  unfortunately  tlie  financial  panic  of  1839-40 
came  on.  rendering  the  collection  ol  funds  extremely  difficult. so 
much  so  that,  though  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  house  up 
and  fit  for  use,  yet  leaving  them  considerably  involved  in  debt. 

The  church  grew  steadily  under  the  labors  ot  Elder  Erwin, 
which  continued  until  March.  1812.  when  he  left.  bavin-'  re- 
ceived some  sixty-five  members  bv  baptism. 

M illium  \\  adsworth.  having  been  ordained  at  the  request  of 
the  cliureh.  was  called  to  the  pastorate  alter  Elder  E.  left.  Owiim- 
to  unhappy  domestic  troubles  be  only  served  six  months,  when 
be  left,  ai.d  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  soon  died.it  was  said. 

"a  poor,  broken-hearted  man. " 

After  Elder  \Y.  letl  the.  cliureh  called  Rev.  William  ('allahan 
to  the  pastorale,  who  served  three  mouths,  and  left. 

1 In  January,  1844.  Rev.  Daniel  Cell  assumed  the  pastoral  care 
j ot  Die  cliureh  and  served  u,nr  years,  during  widen  time  some 
I members  were  added  to  the  membership  by  baptism  and 

letter.  Elder  Cell  was  a good  man  and  faithful  pastor,  but  owum- 
i to  the  Jiianu-iiil  difficulties  and  other  troubles  ot  the  church,  his 
i pastorate  was  one  of  trouble  and  vexation,  and  liis  usefulness 
seriously  crippled. 

After  he  left,  tor  a period  of  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  months 
there  seemed  to  be  no  records  of  the  church  kept. 

1 1,1  September.  1849,  Edward  Jones  was  called  to  the  pastorate 

He  was  ordained  and  assumed  the  charge,  serving  in  this  caiiae- 
i ity  two  years  and  six  months,  receiving  into  the  church  a ti-w 
i members,  some  six  or  eight.  ’ " ’ " 


Alter  Elder  J left.  Rev.  W.  It.  Mayberry  took  the  charge  in 
April,  >8.y_,  and  served  as  pastor  until  October,  1854.  Trouble 
among  the  deaeonship  and  their  friends  existed  during  Uii  • 
period,  rendering  his  pastorate  unpleasant,  though  not  unpvot- 
itablc,  for  he  received  some  eighteen  or  twenty  into  the  emir  eh 


during  his  labors. 


The  writer  and  many  others  know  that  Rev.  Geor-'e  T Km 
served  the  church  as  pastor  some  two  years,  hut  the  Records  are 
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silent  ami  huv  nothing  about  it:  but  it  in  believed  to  have  been 
between  the  pastorals  of  Kev.  D.  Cell  and  Rev.  E.  Jones. 

Iti  October,  1 So  t.  Kev.  Dr.  G.  Cyrus  Sedgwick  was  called  to 
the  pastorate,  which  was  accepted.  At  this  time  the  church 
was  in  a low  and  demoralized  condition,  owing  to  a heavy  debt 
and  mortgage  tin  the  church  properly,  contracted  when  the 
house  was  built.  The  house  was  hardly  tit  to  hold  meetings  in. 
but  by  the  Divine  blessing  the  debts  were  all  paid,  the  house 
repaired,  seated  and  painted,  and  made  a fit  place  in  which  to 
worship  God.  Dr.  S.  continued  as  pastor  until  January,  18b!), 
spending  one  year,  however,  in  the  army  to  help  put  down  the 
“Great  Rebellion. " His  labors  were  largely  blessed  in  gather- 
ing a large  number  into  the  membership  of  the  church,  having 
received  during  this  pastorate  over  two  hundred  by  letter  and 
baptism. 

Thus,  after  thirteen  years'  continuous  pastoral  labor,  and  one 
year  as  supply,  when  laboring  for  the  Bible  Union,  Elder  S., 
thinking  that  perhaps  his  work  was  done  here,  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Kev.  C.  11.  Gunter,  who  engaged  with  the 
church  in  August,  1809,  and  continued  until  the  spring  of  1S70. 
During  the  pastorate  of  Elder  G.  some  fifty-five  or  sixty  mem- 
bers were  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  In  the 
fall  of  1876  the  church  extended  a call  to  Elder  Sedgwick  to 
again  become  their  pastor,  which  was  accepted,  and  labors  began, 
and  have  continued  until  the  present,  with  a prospect  of  an  in- 
definite extension.  Since  entering  upon  this  second  pastorate  ! 
fifty-one  have  been  received  into  the  church  at  the  present  writ-  I 
ing.  July.  1879.  and  the  prospects  are  very  encouraging  for  still 
greater  accessions.  j 

The  great  drawback  to  the  permanent  enlargement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  church  is  the  fact  that  it  has  ever  been  largely 
made  up  of  the  floating  population,  brought  to  our  community 
by  our  manufactories.  Many  of  this  class  have  found  spiritual 
homes  in  our  church  for  a season,  and  then  changed  their  places 
of  business. 

But  while  we  have  thus  lost,  other  places  have  gained,  so  that 
the  influence  for  good  is  not  lost,  hut  will  go  on  to  bless  the 
world,  and  when  the  sower  of  the  good  seed  has  been  forgotten 
the  precious  influences  thus  set  in  motion  will  never  die  or  he 
forgotten. 

At  the  present  the  church  has  a membership  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty , having  dismissed  hundreds  to  seek  spiritual  homes 
in  other  places,  while  many  have  been  called  from  the  labors  of 
earth  to  the  rest  and  refreshment  of  the  church  of  the  first-born 
on  high,  and  some  have  •‘gone  out  from  us  because  they  were 
not  at  us." 


taught  the  German  school  in  the  same  building.  He  resigned 
in  1871  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Kev.  John  Frit/.,  who  served 
the  church  with  ability  and  general  acceptance  for  four  years. 
For  two  years  lie  also  taught  the  German  language  in  the  Mar- 
tin's Fer'rv  Union  School.  He  resigned  and  removed  to  New 
Castle.  Pa. 

January  1.  1->7I>.  Kev.  Baker  served  in  this  church  for  three 
months,  and  was  followed  by  the  Kev.  Rankle,  who  preached 
for  two  months  and  retired  from  I he  service  of  the  church.  -At 
this  time,  July  2d,  t lie  congregation  is  without  a staled  minis- 
ter, but  is  supplied  by  the  committee  of  the  Pittsburgh  Synod. 
The  Kev.  Marwine  is  chairman  of  said  committee. 

The  present  church  building  was  erected  in  1867.  It  is  locat- 
ed on  tiic  east  side  of  Fourth  street  near  the  residence  of  Mr. 
James  Gray.  I t is  a neat  and  comfortable  one  story  brick  house 
twenty-four  by  forty-five  feet,  plainly  but  tastefully  finishedand 
furnished,  with  twenty-four  pews  and  will  comfortably  seat 
eighty-five  persons. 

The  following  list  of  names  united  with  the  church  at  its  or- 
ganization : Henry  Helling.  Louis  Myers,  Frederick  Karta p, 

Charles  Swartz,  August  Ruthenium,  Henry  Juvger.  Charles 
Kenbright,  Henry  Keibling,  Charles  Whunke,  Henry  Floto. 
Jacob  Brown.  Michael  Stilling,  John  Shutters,  August  Speck. 

This  church,  like  others  in  the  village,  has  had  its  discourage- 
meats  and  embarrassments,  but  with  fidelity  and  true  Christian 
zeal  tor  the  cause  of  religion,  the  dawning  of  a brighter  day  be- 
gins to  tireak  and  east  the  shadow  of  great  good  which  it  is 
hoped  is  in  the  near  future  for  the  German  Lutheran  Church  of 
Martin  s Ferry. 

The  minister  in  charge  at  present  is  I^cv.  George  Shoddy. 

• 

HISTORY  OK  Till:  LNITEH  J'KESK  YTERI  AX  CIMR'IL  MARTIN'S  FURRY.  OHIO. 


: i,  when  lie  had  to  give 
and  was  succeeded  In-  the 


HISTORY  OF  Tilt:  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  Catholic  Church  of  Martin's  Ferry  is  a little  frame  build- 
in'''  46x25,  located  on  First  street,  one  square  north  of  the  Blast 
furnace.”  ft  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1872.  At  that  time  the 
Catholics  of  tiiis  place  were  attended  once  a month  by  Kev.  P. 
Style,  of  lie  I la  ire,  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church  in  that  town,  and 
it  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  church  was  built  in  Martin  s 
Ferry.  This  place  continued  to-be  a mission  of  Bolin  ire  until 
the  spring  of  1875,  when  Kev.  J.  A.  -Moroni'  took  charge  as  res- 
ident pastoramf  remained  until  May.  187- 
up  the  charge  on  account  of  ill  health, 
present  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  1 uohy. 

The  church  is  now  too  small  for  the  congregation,  and  the 
present  pastor  contemplates  building  a larger  one  as  soon  as 
possible. 

HERMAN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

The  German  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  in  Martin's 
Ferry  in  18(14  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Frederick*,  who  took 
charge  of' the  church  and  served  as  pastor  tor  two  years.  Pre- 
vions  to  this  time  several  of  the  German  families  attended  ser- 
vice in  the  First  German  Lutheran  Church  at  the  city  of  U'bcel- 
The  organization  service  was  held  in  the  United  Presby- 
byTcrian  Church  ot  this  place,  in  which  they  worshipped  for  two 
years.  Mr.  Fredericks, ‘alter  serving  the  congregation  faithful-  ! 
ly  and  effectually,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  1 
lJerkeninver,  who  assumed  the  pastoral  care  of  l he  church  and 
labored  lor  one  year. 

The  Per.  Mr.  Fastcrmycr  accepted  the  oversight  of  the 
chui eh,  in  1807.  and  preached  lor  six  months,  and  left  the  field, 
mid  tor  the  next  three  months  the  congregation  was  supplied 
with  preaching  hy  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh. 

July  4.  ISO’S,  Ii'ev.  Wallers  accepted  the  position  of  pastor  ot 
the  church  mid  remained  for  three  years.  For  two  years  ho  also 


The  United  Presbyterian  church,  of  Martin's  Ferry,  was  or- 
ganized with  sixteen  members  on  the  4tli  of  June.  1851,  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  that  place,  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Presbyleiy  of  Steubenville.  Tfie Session  by  which 
it  was  organized  consisted  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Spear  and  elders  I hoc, 
Sweenev,  James  Waddle  and  J.  R.  Dickey.  On  the  same  day 
the  infant  congregation  elected  for  itself  Messrs.  Andrew  Ral- 
ston, Thomas  Mitchell,  John  Lawrence  and  Samuel  Gittin  as  el- 
ders, who  were  oidamed  two  days  after. 

The  congregation  at  once  set  about  the  erection  of  a house,  and 
built  a comfortable  brick  building  on  a double  lot  ou  the  north- 
western corner  of  Fourth  and  Hanover  streets,  which  still  stands, 
itself  and  surroundings  being  greatly  improved  since  that  time. 
The  lots  cost  two  hundred  and  titty  dollars:  the  house,  about 
two  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  D.  G.  Bradford,  who  assumed  its  care 
in  conjunction  with  West  Alexander.  Pa.,  with  a support  paid 
him  bv  this  congregation  for  half  his  labors,  ot  three  hundred 
dollars.  This  pastorate  lasted  about  oneyear  and  a half,  when 
Mr.  Bradford  removed  to  tbe  Third  I . P.  Church,  Allegheny 
City,  Pa.,  in  the  latter  part  of  1857. 

For  two  years  after  the  church  waded  in  deep  waters,  and  was 
without  a pastor.  It  dwindled  to  almost  nothing — one  elder  ami 
a few  dispirited  members.  It  seemed  as  if  they  must  sell  t >e 
property  and  dissolve  their  organization.  J heir  church  bin 
ing  however  gave  them  a home  and  kept  them  together,  ''ben 
otherwise  they  must  have,  hnmaulv  speaking,  been  scattered  am 
dissolved.  In  three  years  but  two  persons  were  added  to  tne 
church — some  years  witnessed  ii<>(  a single  accession. 

Kev.  R.  G.  Campbell  was  second  pastor,  being  settled  some 
time  in  the  latter  part  of  1863.  At  this  time  tbe  eongrega  io 
was  connected  with  Centerville,  Ohio,  and  Buchanan  > 

I Va.  Mr.  Campbell  resided  in  Martins  berry  and  remaine-t 
pastor  until  some  where  in  1867,  " hen  he  acceptet  a p 
I Franklin  College,  .\ew  A tbens,  < >bio.  Under  his  care  the  elm 

1 revived  and  grew  moderately.  i 

I Again  the  church  saw  days  of  deep  discouragementand  tic «o  > 

not  a single  soul  being  added  from  the  time  of  - * 11  . ,, 

departure  until  after  the  coming  of  the  third  pastor.  Ke\.  J- 
Slcnt/..  who  took  charge  in  the  latter  part  of  186. . n(j  jt 

Mr.  Slentz  remained  with  the  church  nearh  f,,u' fVide  nhv5- 
grew  under  his  ministry,  although  he  was  a man  of  U‘  1 
fcai  health  and  therefore  restricted  in  labor  Ear  tv  >'  j 

her,  1873,  whilst  returning  from  a visit  to  the  * .. 

from  heart  disease  in  the  railroad  station  in  • L 'ol  . ' ' in  Mar- 
body  was  brought  home  and  buried  by  Ins  cotigieg 

tin  s Ferry  cemetery.  the  first 

The  present  pastor.  Rev.  W.  Weir,  began 
day  of  November,  1874.  The  present  membeis  ] 
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is  sixty-three.  The  present  officers,  pastor.  Rev.  \V.  Weir;  el- 
ders. Messrs.  James  Kerr,  A.  G.  Campbell,  David  Thoburn  ; 
deacons,  J.  ML  Blackford,  M.  D.,  Robert  Kerr,  J.  P.  Crowl ; treas- 
urer, A.' G.  Campbell ; secretary,  J.  M.  Blackford,  M.  D.  The 
church  has  a good  Sabbath-school,  whose  teachers  meet  each 
Monday  evening  for  prayer,  consultation  and  study  of  the  lesson. 

It  has  two  missionary  societies,  one.  of  the  ladies  of  the  congre- 
gation, the  other  of  the  children  of  both  sexes  under  the  care  of 
the  ladies'  society.  The  adult  society  meets  and  contributes 
monthly,  the  juvenile  semi-monthly.  The  weekly  prayer  meet- 
ing is  well  attended,  the  children  often  outnumbering  the  adults,  j 
Its  contributions  during  the  past  two  years  have  averaged 
fourteen  dollars  por  member.  j 

Believing  that  reform  movements,  such  as  temperance,  the 
preservation  of  the  sanctity  of  tho  Sabbath,  Ac  , demand  the  care 
and  labor  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  congregation  seeks 
to  give  bor  aid  to  all  such.  Believing  that  peace  and 
brotherly  love  are  essential  to  any  church's  welfare  she  endeav- 
ors to  seen  re  these  with  sister  churches  and  amongst  her  own 
membership.  With  the  great  work  before  her  in  common  with 
other  churches,  may  she  and  they  humblj',  trustingly  and  reso- 
lutely “ go  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God.’' 


SECRET  ORDERS.  : 

OHIO  CITY  LODGE  NO.  54,  K.  OF  I>.  5 

I 

This  society  was  organized  on  the  30th  of  May,  1*73,  with  the 
following  named  gentlemen  as  initiatory  members:  L.  \V , In- 

glebright,  J.  T.  Hanes,  J.  C.  Hanes,  O.  J.  Callihan,  James  Culli- 
han,  James  MeCahan,  Jacob  Watson,  Stanton  Aldridge,  William 
Vance,  Charles  Odcnbaugh,  Andrew  Fleming,  Harrison  Bettis, 

G.  W.  Thomas,  Samuel  Heaton,  Fred  Ralston,  Ebenezer  Clark. 
Thomas  Chasliston,  George  Snodgrass,  Theo.  Snodgrass,  Benj.  ; 
Ronnard,  William  Tarbet  and  Richard  O'Bornie.  After  the  cus-  j 
tomary  ceremonies  were  performed  in  tho  organizing  andinsti-  j 
tuting  of  the  Lodge,  the  following  persons  were  chosen  as  its 
primitive  officers : 

L.  W.  Inglebright,  C.  C.  i 

J.  T.  Hanes,  P.  C.  i 

James  MeCahan,  K.  of  R.  A S.  | 

Stanton  Aldridge,  F.  S.  1 

f George  Snodgrass,  M.  E.  1 

Their  hall,  which  is  a comfortable  one  21x60,  is  in  Medills  f 
block.  Since  the  formation  of  this  Lodge  in  this  place,  it  has 
had  remarkable  success.  At  their  last  election  night  this  socioty 
elected  the  present  officers,  who  were  duly  installed  into  their 
respective  offices  soon  alter  : 

Stanna  Gobbons,  C.  C. 

Charles  Odenbaugh,  V.  C. 

J.  T.  Craig,  K.  of  R.  & S. 

M.  R.  Smiley,  F.  S. 

Theo.  Snodgrass,  M.  E. 

S.  C.  Robinson,  Prel. 

This  Lodge  meets  every  Tuesday  evening  in  regular  sessions. 

It  has  a membership  of  thirty-five. 


BELMONT  CITY  LODGE  NO.  221,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

This  institution  was  chartered  January  20,  1853,  noon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  following  named  persons  : 

“Daniel  Morgan.  W.  H.  Prat*,  John  Fisher,  C.  C.  Brice  Hen- 
ry Snodgrass,  Charles  Swartz,  E.  Drake,  R.  Marquis*,  Zone 
omith,  James  Hanes,  Robert  Cottrell.  Fidell  Metzor  and  Shan- 
non Bigger.’ 

On  March  30  following,  this  society  was  instituted  in  West  s 
Kail,  corner  of  Walnut  and  Third  street.  The  tirst  elective  offi- 
cers were : 

Noble  Grand— James  Bain. 

Vice  Grand — Daniel  Morgan. 

Secretary — .T.  H.  Watkins. 

Treasurer — James  Hanes. 

oince  its  organization  there  lias  been  initiated  into  the  mys- 
eries  of  its  workings  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons.  Present 
membership,  ninety-nine.  Nights  of  meeting — Every  Monday 
evening.  Hall  in  Commercial  Block. 

OHIO  CITY  LODGE,  NO.  ISC,  OF  F.  ,V  A.  M. 

Prom  April  14.  1874.  to  October  21st  of  the  same  year,  this 
I.-as-B.  A ,1.  c«k. 


society  worked  under  a dispensation.  At  the  session  of  the 
Grand  Body  in  October  a charter  was  granted  them.  They  or- 
ganized and  held  their  first  meetings  in  Wests  block,  on  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Walnut  streets,  wbero  they  con^ll?.u<"l., 
meet  until  tho  fall  of  1874,  when  they  removed  to  Medill  s 
block.  In  September,  1877,  they  moved  in to_  Wallace  a block. 
Hail  23x45  feet  and  tastefully  furnished.  Tho  charter  members 
are  as  follows:  Potter  Jordan.  L.  W.  Inglebright,  Hiram  h ra- 
sier.  L.  C.  Sedwiek,  L.  C.  Wells.  F.  Wright,  S.  Voting,  G.  VV. 
Modi  1 1,  A.  M.  Shipman,  L.  L.  Smith,  A.  J.  Alexander.  Jesse  M. 
Rugglcs,  Alex.  Rose,  J.  A.  Majors.  MeGruder  Selby.  J.  A.  Gross- 
ley,  G.  C.  Sedwiek,  J.  Z.  Cochran,  George  E.  Rider,  James  Dean 
and  Edward  Williams. 

The  officers  eloctod  and  installed  after  the  formation  of  this 
society  were : 

Potter  Jordan,  master. 

L.  W.  Inglebright,  S.  VV. 

Hiram  Frasier,  J.  W. 

L..  C.  Sedwiek,  secretary. 

Frank  Wright,  treasurer.  . 

At  the  last  election  night  held  bj-  this  body  for  the  selection 
of  officers  the  following  persons  were  chosen  : 

L.  W.  Inglebright,  master. 

J.  L.  Van  pelt,  S.  W. 

VV.  S.  Dillworth,  J.  W. 

J.  T.  Hanes,  secretary. 

E.  C.  Boyd,  treasurer. 

The  pvesont  membership  is  about  50.  The  lodge  is  in  an  ac- 
tive, growing  and  healthy  condition.  Number  initiated  since 
its  organization.  32. 

CARHOI.L  LODGE.  Nr>.  2.1,  A.  A.  OF  I.  * S.  W. 

This  association  was  chartered  .March  8.  1879.  It  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  workers  in  iron,  tin.  Ac.,  Ac.  The  main  object  of  this 
society  is  for  the  improvement  and  protection  of  the  sevoral 
branches  represented,  and  for  the  mutual  aggrandizement  of 
its  members.  Its  charter  members  and  officers  are  as  follows  : 

Frank  Kline,  president. 

Humphrey  Williams,  V.  P. 

Timothy  Connelly,  R.  S. 

George  Venum,  F.  S. 

Charles  Petty,  treasurer. 

Adam  Wet-ring,  guide. 

George  Wattles,  I.  G. 

Daniel  Walters.  O.  G. 

Nights  of  meeting,  every  Saturday  evening.  Hall  in  Medill’s 
building. 


PEASE  TOWNSHIP. 


judicial  purposes  in  1800.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  quanti- 
ty of  wild  pea  vines  that  grew  here  at  an  earlv  day  It  is  also 
churned  by  some  ot  the  old  settlers  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
.ludge  t ease,  a prominent  man  in  early  times. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  the  names  ot  those  who  first  set 
tied  here,  as  we  find  an  account  of  a settlement  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Martin  s terry  as  early  as  17-5,  and  by  relemn*  to 
the  article  on  Premature  Attempts  at  Settlement  in  Ohio  it  will 
be  seen  that  Uns  was  probably  the  first  settlement  made’in  Bel- 
mont county  The  settlement  of  Captain  Joseph  Kirkwood  who 
came  to  this  township  and  erected  a cabin  on  a knoll  overlook- 
ing what  is  now  known  as  Kirkwood,  a part  of  RrhOonni-t 
1-89.  and  tbe attack  upon  him  by  the  Indians  in  1791  U given 
on  page  lb 4 of  tins  \vovk.  ’ j-*1'®11 

Tins  affair  was  a check  to  immigration  into  what  is  now  Pease 
township  and  it  was  not  until  alter  the  treaty  ot  General  W°  ! 
in  1790,  that  settlements  in  this  part  of  Bebnont 
extent.  In  1.9b  and  9.,  however,  immigrants  from  all  parts  o' 
the  conn  try  poured  ,n  and  call, ns  were  put  up  in  every  d\ree 

tion.  This  immigration  continued  tor  several  years  5 ° 

In  1796,  wo  find  Joseph  Tilton,  from  Virginia  W-,ted  ;n  -p 
township,  near  the  Jefferson  county  line  in  the  viefnitv  ot^ T 

family  ^ 


. . . VJI  w ll 

idy  became  quite  numero 
Moores.  Joseph  Moore,  the  oldest  of  the  family,  came\n  17 
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anil  located  on  the  land  now  owned  by  his  son  Joseph.  The 
Moore  Jamil}-  grew  to  be  quite  extensive,  and  a number  ot  the 
ueseenclantsaro  now  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  homestead, 
lhe  Alexanders,  Mitchells,  Clarks  and  Pickens  all  came  before 
00  and  located  on  what  is  called  Scotch  Kidge,  called  so  from 
the  fact  that  the  settlers  were  all  Scotch.  Benjamin  Steel,  a na- 
tue  of  North  Carolina,  came  in  1S00  and  built  a cabin  and  made 
a clearing  near  where  his  son  Joshua  Steel  now  lives.  William 
v\  iley  came  from  York  county,  Pa.,  in  1801,  and  located  whore 
his  son  Janies  C.  M iley  now  lives.  William  Brown  and  his  fam- 
ily came  from  Maryland  in  1802,  and  located  near  whore  his  son 
William  lives  at  present.  .Robert  Finney  came  from  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1803  and  purchased  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  grandson, 
R.  J.  b inney.  James  M.  Smith,  an  old  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812, 
came  to  Pease  township  in  1815,  from  Loudon  county,  Va.  John 
Allen,  a Scotchman,  located  the  land  now  owned  by  his  son  John, 
in  the  year.  1805.  The  Griffins  came  about  1800,  also  the  John- 
sons, Scotts,  Yousts  and  Worleys.  This  is  but  a partial  list  of 
the  first  settlers  iu  Pease  township,  outside  of  'Bridgeport  and 
Martin's  Ferry.  There  were  many  others  of  whom  but  little  is 
now  known. 


EARLY  MILLS. 

The  first  mill  in  the  township  was  a hand  mill  owned  by  a man 
named  Clark,  and  was  in  operation  as  early  as  1800.  It  was  af- 
terwards run  by  horse  power.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
mill  run  by  water  power,  we  failed  to  get,  as  there  were  a num- 
ber of  them  built  on  Wheeling  creek  and  Glenn's  run  at  a very 
early  day.  There  are  at  present  a number  of  steam  mills  in  op- 
eration in  the  township;  one  owned  by  Mr.  Burley,  on  Wheel- 
ing creek,  one  owned  by  Goodhugh  & Brother  at  Burlington,  and 
one  owned  by  Thomas  Mitchell. 

to  poo  it  ACHY. 

The  topography  of  this  township  is  varied,  and  affords  eligible 
sites  for  building  or  farming,  suitable  to  almost  any  taste.  The 
rich  bottom  lands  cover  an  extensive  area,  and  offer  many  in- 
ducements to  the  gardener ; the  more  rolling  and  gently  undu- 
lating portions  are  suitable  lor  a variety  of  purposes,  while  the 
higher  lulls  afford  fine  building  sites,  commanding  views  of  a 
large  scope  of  country. 

The  streams  furnish  abundant  water  power,  and  there  have 
been,  at  different  times,  a number  of  mills  in  the  township. 
Those  which  were  operated  in  early  days  have  all  been  discon- 
tinued, and  there  remains  nothing  to  tell  of  their  whereabouts, 
save  a few  old  rotten  timbers,  and  the  traces  of  a mill  dam. 

In  portions  of  the  township  may  also  be  seen  ancient  log 
dwellings  and  barns,  that  have  had  their  day.  and  now  serve  only 
as  land  marks  of  the  past,  when  while  settlers  were  few  in  the 
country,  and  their  habitations  situated  far  apart.  The  growth 
of  the  township  has  been  steady  and  marked  with  prosperity, 
and  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  pioneers,  behold  with  pride 
the  development  of  the  territory  opened  up  for  their  benefit  so 
many  years  ago.  .Schools,  churches,  dwellings,  farms  and  every- 
thing bear  the  stamp  of  improvement,  and  the  inhabitants  can 
“stand  on  memory's  golden  shore  ’ and  gaze  backward  into  the 
dim  long  a isles  of  the  past  and  trace,  stop  by  step,  the  changes 
from  past  to  present,  and  be  content  to  live  in  the  present  with 
all  its  advantages. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  interests  of  education  were  not  overlooked  in  the  busy 
life  of  the  early  settlor,  and  due  attention  was  given  to  the 
maintenance  ol  good  common  schools.  They  were  of  course  be- 
hind the  schools' 'of  the  present  day,  but  were  as  good  and  even 
Letter  than  could  be  expected  in  those  times;  consequently  as 
soon  as  their  homes  were  made  and  some  ot  their  indispensable 
comforts  secured,  we  find  them  looking  about  tor  some  means  of 
instruction  lor  their  children,  and  if  regular  school-houses  were 
impracticable,  the  children  met  at  private  houses  and  received 
the  first  rudiments  from  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  family. 

The  first  house  built  for  regular  school  purposes  was  that  on 
Scotch  Ridge  in  18 Off.  This  was  soon  followed  by  others  until 
the  township  has  attained  a high  degree  in  educational  facilities, 
and  can  boast  of  having  schools  equal  to  any  in  tho  count y. 

SCOTT  M.  K CHUUCn. 

This  church  was  organized  at  the  house  of  Andrew  Scott,  but 
at  what  date  we  failed  to  learn.  Mr.  Scott  was  tho  first  class 
leader,  and  James  II.  Finley  and  Archibald  Me  FI roy  wore 


among  the  first  ministers.  As  to  the  dato  of  the  first  church 
building  our  information  is  somewhat  confused,  but  in  1834  a 
bouse  was  built,  and  dedicated  on  October  9,  the  same  year,  by 
Wesley  Browning,  the  presiding  elder.  Rev.  David  Maryman 
was  on  the  circuit  that  year.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches 
in  Belmont  county,  and  has  been  in  a prosperous  condition  for 
over  seventy-fivo  years.  The  present  building  is  of  brick,  and 
is  a very  fine  one  for  a country  church.  It  was  built  by  Joseph 
McConnaughey,  of  Bridgeport. 

COAL. 

In  this  township  Coal  Xo.  8 is  extensively  worked  along  the 
Ohio  river,  on  Wheeling  creek  and  near  Kirkwood,  and  Xos.  11 
and  12  attain  extraordinary  thickness  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  township.  In  tho  deej>  cut,  on  the  road  leading  from  Mar- 
tinsville, is  a coal  nearly  six  feet  in  thickness,  but  evidently  a 
very  inferior  article.  On  Captain  Crawford’s  place,  at  tiro  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  feet  above  Coal  Xo.  8,  a bed  three  feet  six 
inches  thick  is  worked.  The  development  of  this  coal  is  local. 
The  ore  overlying  the  coal  is  worthless,  owing  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  sulphur.  The  coal  itself  is  good,  and  yields  a very 
compact  and  handsome  coke. 

Coal  No.  8 is  mined  for  shipment  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Rainey,  in  sec- 
tion 13.  He  mines  30.000  tons  annually,  the  quantity  being 
limited  onl}-  by  the  opportunity,  to  ship.  Mr.  Rainey  states 
that  the  coal  is  in  demand  for  gas  manufacture,  and  brings  with- 
in thirty  cents  per  ton  as  much  as  the  Coiinellsville  coal. 

On  Glen's  run  there  are  several  deserted  openings,  in  which 
tho  main  coal  averages  five  foot  ten  inches.  At  Mr.  Sedgwick's 
the  coal  is  five  feet  four  inches.  At  Mr.  MeConnaughoy’s  tho  sec- 
tion is  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  coal  being  two 
inches  thicker.  At  Mr.  Koehloin's  works,  near  Bridgeport, 
the  coal  sometimes  becomes  seven  feet. 

South  of  the  Xational  road  coal  is  worked  by  Mossrs.  Allen, 
Xiebolson  tfc  Thompson.  Iron  ore  has  been  found  in  some  local- 
ities over  Coal  No.  13,  and  was  formerly  taken  out  for  use  at  the 
Martinsville  furnace.  On  property  belonging  to  Mrs.  Harrison 
there  is  found,  above  Coal  .No.  8.  a limestone  which  seems  to 
disintegrate  readily  on  exposure,  for  at  this  elevation  a similarly 
disintegrated  rock  can  be  found  on  nearly  every  farm  in  the 
vicinity.  It  is  of  a yellowish  color,  and  can  be  taken  out  with 
a pick.  Some  persons  have  used  it  as  a marl  and  found  it  very 
beneficial.  On  .Mr.  D.  Allen's  property  there  is  a fire  clay,  ten 
feet  below  Coal  Xo.  8.  Samples  ot  this  clay  have  been  sent  to 
New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  to  bo  tested.  The  brick  which  was 
made  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  clay  proved  very  refractory. 

Many  persons  have  mines  in  operation  in  this  township, 
among  whom  may  lie  mentioned  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Lj’le.  Mr. 

Handel  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  On  Mr.  McKins 
properly  openings  have  been  made  by  Bracken  and  Lomax, and 
near  the  Jefferson  count}-  line  we  find  an  opening  made  by  Mr. 

M.  F.  Sterling. 

Fill  ITS. 

There  are  a great  variety  of  excellent  apples  grown  in  this 
township.  Fxtcnsive  orchards  are  found  on  almost  every  farm. 

Peaches  are  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent,  but  pears,  cher- 
ries and  plumbs  of  different  kinds  are  common.  Strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  currants  and goosberries are cultiv atei 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand. 

the  i.iiAi-i;. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  vine  was  made  by  Mr.  Noah  ^anf' 
who  planted  a vineyard  about  twenty-fiveyears  agoon  the  an  - 
nowin  the  possession  of  the  Messrs.  Xewland.  The  vine  1 
been  extensively  cultivated,  the  soil  and  climate  are  web  a aP 
ed  to  its  growth.  The  Xcwlamis  have  made  large  additions  w 
the  former  planti ngs.  They  have  erected  a press  and  hav c e e ) 
facility  for  pressing  the  grape.  . , 

About  the  same  time  Thomas  White  planted  a vinejau 
lands  now  owned  by  Prof  C.  If.  Shrove.  T.  R.  Bice  made 
addition  to  this  vineyard  and  cultivated  it  with  success  „nt 

years  previous  to  its  passing  into  the  possession  o 1 j>jw, 
owner.  Some  years  subsequent  to  tho  above,  - i-  - ' ' a(j 

made  an  extonsive  planting  on  the  hill  south  of  tho  p 
now  owned  by  Mr.  L.  Spence.  . n;u- 

Th ere  are  several  larger  vineyards  in  the  w;th  irrati- 

of  Martin's  Ferry,  all  of  which  have  been  eultna  e wtoius, 
lying  success  on  tlw  hill  slopes,  and  also  on  ie  e 

J holla,  Concord  and  Virginia  Seedling  are 
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varieties  that  have  been  raised  in  this  section  of  conn  - 
C Vines  are  planted  in  rows  eight  feet  apart  each  way, 
some  train  to  stakes  others  to  wires.  I osts  are  placed  from  foi  - 
*°T®  riVtv  feet  apart,  to  which  two  or  three  strands  of  w.ro  are 
tastoned  To  these  the  vines  are  trained  in  any  way  so  that 
they  may  spread  the  most  canes  over  the  greatest  surface,  and 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  will  reach  the  greatest  number  of 

The  following  estimated  acreage  planted  and  in  cultivation  in 
Pease  township  has  been  made  by  Mr.  .John  Leo  \ anpelt,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  grape  for  a number  of 
years : 


,f  .1  tv 

<; 


42 

■i.l 


Henry  Glass 

Henry  Zimmerman 

Capt.  Crawford 

A.  MeSwords 

Mrs.  Vesey “ 

Thomas  Gow •’ 

A.  D.  Newlnnd _ 

J.  L.  Vanpelt 

C.  Seabright ‘ 

S.B.  West - 

John  Hughes * 

O.  Vanpelt f 

R.  Marshall •' 

Henry  Helling d 

George  Dorch 12 

John  Cochran * 

John  Woods f 

John  Kochuline 

.Etna  Co nil 

Mrs.  Cillis d 

Delbrugge 8 

C.  Hess 25 

Reed <> 

C.  R.  Shrove I<» 

L.  Spence I s 

Dr.  Schaghardt 6 

Mrs.  Rice 2 

Wiley  Works 3 

Joseph  Finney 4 

C.  Swartz 3 

William  Clark  4 

Schulilo  and  Reliefer 35 

David  Donovan 1 


BJOGRAPIIJCAL  SKETCHES  OF  MARTINS  FKRRV, 
BRIDG EPOKT  AND  PEASE  TOWNSHIP. 

Benjamin  Hovi.e. — Of  the  representative  men  of  Eastern  Ohio, 
who  within  a late  period  have  passed  away,  few,  if  any,  were  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  material  development  of  this 
part  of  the  state  as  Benjamin  Hoyle,  the  well-known  inventor 
of  improved  agricultural  machinery  and  pioneer  manufacturer 
of  threshing  machines,  reapers  and  mowers.  Mr.  Hoyle  not 
only  witnessed  the  transition  of  a few  scattering  houses  into  an 
active  manufacturing  town  ; of  a thin  settlement  into  a busv  and 
populous  community;  of’a  semi-wilderness  into  a highly  fertile 
and  productive  region,  but  in  his  own  person  typified  so  ad- 
mirably the  agencies  which  wrought  these  changes,  that  no  his- 
tory of  Belmont  and  Jefferson  counties  would  be  complete  with- 
out some  sketch  of  his  life,  labors  and  character.  Though  now 
lemoved  from  the  field  of  his  successful  exertions  and  interest- 
ing experience,  the  impress  of  his  enterprise,  activity  and  inven- 
tive genius  will  long  remain  in  the  memory  of  those  with  whom 
® ,ninfflcd-  Mr.  Hoyle  was  born  in  England,  December  19, 
•oil.  In  1815  his  parents  emigrated  to  America.  On  their 
voyage  the  vessel  on  which  they  embarked  met  the  British  fleet 
on  its  return  from  the  war  with  tiio  United  States  known  as  the 
war  °f  1812.  They  first  settled  near  Philadelphia,  but  in  1823. 
removed  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  and  purchased  quite  a large 
?°  j ,neju’  Smithfield.  At  so  early  a date  the  facilities 
oruecl  by  the  common  schools  for  an  education  were  limited* 
our  subject  having  to  walk  a distance  of  two  and  three  miles 
er  rough,  dreary  and  almost  impassable  roads,  and  these  he 
ou  attend  on ly  in  winter,  when  i'el  eased  from  the  labors  on 
0 “rm-  But  these  lie  diligently  improved,  and  by  so  doing 


acquired  sufficient  education  to  teach,  w n^4  ourTu  b- 
threc  winter  sessions.  On  the  19th  day  of  g- gf  jof. 
met  married  Julia  Ann  Willi*.  ™^%?nin0 


ject  married  Juna  -inn  niiuw.  T.  t ()f  njn0 

torso  n county,  Ohio,  by  whom  he  became  the , 
children,  six  of  whom  are  Jlviri--ElffsJ.,44arm, 

Lydia,  Sarah  and  John.  As  early  as  1836,  Hoy  ie  ‘ook  ^ 

Farmer  s Cabinet,  an  agricultural  /ouriia  -111  { B.,|tiinolr. 

lice  of  a reaping  machine,  made  bj  O.  Du.s  > . a|| 

Maryland.  Being  of  an  inventive  nature,  and  n )0|K|- 

possiblc  it.  any  way  to  his  advantage,  be  began  ^ 

ence  with  Mr  Hussey.  After  a great  deal  of  co^n  uimat 
resolved  to  obtain  one  of  Hussey  s reapers.  Ace  g horse 
ensuing  winter,  1837,  he  started  to  Baltimore  in  J 

wagon,  and  procured  the  first  reaping  machine  brought  to  ea 
err.  Ohio,  and  the  first  successful  one  of  the  state  A d«a  I 
tion  of  which  is  something  like  the  following, 
wheels  without  cogs,  and  a third  wheel  fastened  to  the  axle  l 
way  between  the  drive-wheels,  notched  in  a zig-zag  oitn,si  . . 
to  give  the  sickle  motion.  The  sickle  was  attached  to  a let  u 
which  extended  to  the  above  named  wheel,  and  by  theieto 
tion  of  the  same,  gave  the  lever  motion  by  the  working  ot  a 
small  wheel,  attached  at  the  end  of  said  lever,  in  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  zig-zag  wheel.  Instead  of  a tongue  it  had  shafts  like 
a drav,  in  which  one  horse  was  hitched,  and  two  worked  in  iron 
of  this  one.  The  grain  was  raked  from  tho  machine  by  hand. 
The  raker  rode  on  the  machine,  and  the  driver  rode  the  horse  in 
the  shafts  and  drove  the  two  in  front.  Mr.  Hoyle  made  man) 
improvements  on  this  machine,  causing  it  to  work  with  two 
horses  and  giving  it  altogether  a different  gearing.  He  did 
more  toward  improving  and  perfecting  agricultural  implements 
than  any  one  in  this  portion  of  the  state,  yet  he  never  applied 
tin-  a patent  on  any  ot  the  many  worthy  inventions  and  im- 
provements which  were  tho  fruits  of  his  genius.  Many  have 
obtained  great  merit  and  profit  by  taking  advantage  ot  his  inven- 
tions and  procuring  patents,  thereby  deriving  both  tho  credit 
and  benefit  which  rightly  belonged  to  Mr.  Hoyle.  In  1843,  a 
Mr.  Ralston,  patentee  of  the  Ralston  thresher,  called  on  Mr. 
Hoyle.  From  this  gentleman  he  obtained  instructions  and 
drafts,  by  moans  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  construct  a thresher 
for  his  own  use.  This  caused  great  excitement  in  that  vicinity, 
and  thousands  came  eager  to  see  it  operate.  In  1844  he  erected 
a shop  tor  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  threshers  and  reapers. 

His  neighbors,  realizing  by  this  time  tho  value  of  labor  saving 
machinery,  encouraged  him  in  his  enterprise,  notwithstanding 
tho  sport  they  had  made  of  him  when  ho  started  to  Baltimore 
liir  his  reaper.  In  1845  his  trade  had  so  increased,  and  there 
being  continued  demand  for  reapers  and  threshers,  he  doomed 
it  expedient  to  remove  to  some  more  convenient  point,  lit1 
therefore  removed  his  shop  to  Martin's  Ferry,  a part  ot  which 
is  still  occupied  by  L.  Spence,  and  began  his  labors  in  earnest, 
making  him  the  first  successful  manufacturer  of  the  reaper  and 
the  separator  in  the  state,  save  at  Canton,  where  there  was  a 
factory  begun  about  the  same  time.  His  machinery  was  run 
by  horse-power  for  several  years.  Mr.  Hoyle  made  frequent 
improvements  on  his  machinery  and  kopt  apace  with  tho  de- 
mands of  agricultural  progress.  He  increased  the  size  of  his 
shop  from  time  to  time  until  it  was  1 00  feet  front  by  35  feet  in 
depth,  and  a portion  of  it  three  stories  high,  with  the  necessary 
outbuildings  for  such  an  establishment.  In  ten  years  from  the 
time  that  he  erected  his  first  little  shop,  through  his  exertions 
and  constant  activity,  it  was  transformed  to  the  one  just  men- 
tioned. In  1851  he  invented  the  double-cleaning  apparatus  for 
bis  thresher,  on  which  he  applied  for  a patent,  but  being  opposed 
by  many  different  companies  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  mean- 
time, he  did  not  obtain  it  till  18(il.  His  trade  <Tew  rapidly 
11  "t1 1 B8'J5-  About  the  year  1854,  ho  became  a director  of  the 
Mart...  s l< erry  and  Cadiz  plank  road.  Tho  former  directors  of 
the  road  had  borrowed  large  sums  of  money  of  tho  Mt.  Pleasant 
Bank  for  the  completion  of  the  road,  and  Mr.  Hoyle  eventually 
become  personally  responsible,  which  so  involved  him  that  he 
was  compcBed  to  seR  his  establishment,  and  he  disposed  of  it  to 
V Parted  again  in  a small  way,  and  in  the  full 
of  18d(  he  built  the  establishment  now  owned  by  Medill  & Cn 

|VU*  ,conuec'led  until  bis  decline  in  health  com- 
polled  him  to  close  bum  ness,  and  his  sons  E.  J.  and  J W 

He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1X78.  ' 


eeoded  him. 


to  America  in  1837.  He 

as  a bookkeeper  in  several  business  houses,  the  latter  S 
U.  > tilers  A ( o.  s wholesale  drug  establishment,  where*  he  com 
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bofUfrt  (a!'1'*  tk,s  ^att‘  ,H“  eamy  to  Wheeling  and  kept 

E®  °'  rHevei'al  a*'d  then  became  bookkeeper  for  the 

oh!  r T 'Vorks’  now  known  as  the  “Top  .Mill  ' ot  that 
>.  But  the  company  failed,  and  our  subject  then  kept  a gro- 
ter\  s oie  timing  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  doing  a successful 
usiness  01  some  ten  years,  when  lie  sold  out  and  removed  to 
Martin  s terry,  where  he  purchased  the  Rice  property.  For 
the  last  eight  years  he  has  been  bookkeeper  for  the  Benwood 
iron i VN  orks.  of  which  he  is  a large  stockholder.  Our  subject 
has  been  twice  married— his  first  wife  being  a Miss  Armstrong, 
" 10  . as  tdso  did  her  two  children.  For  his  second  wife  he 
married  Miss  Jane  Hunter,  of  Pittsburgh,  in  October.  1856.  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  been  a stockholder  in  the  Ohio  City  Bank  since 
its  organization,  and  two  years  ago  became  its  vice  president. 


founder  of  Martin's  Ferry.  This  union,  which  has  been  a happy 
one.  resulted  in  eight  children —only  two  of  whom  are  living— 
Ebonezer  M and  Mary  K.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1864,  be  en- 
tered. the  army  as  surgeon,  where  he  remained  until  July  25th, 
1865.  He  was  elected  and  served  as  councilman  of  Martin’s 
Ferry  from  1870  to  1872.  Hr.  West  has  had  almost  a half  cen- 
tury’s experience  in  his  profession,  and  lias  the  reputation  of  an 
accommodating  and  a trustworthy  physician.  Surely  great 
credit  is  due  him  for  his  labor  in  securing  data,  and  preserving 
the  same,  of  the  early  history  of  Martin's  Ferry,  and  to  whom 
the  compilers  of  this  work  feel  gratefully  indebted  for  valuable 
informaton  received.  Office,  located  on  Third  and  Walnut 
streets.  Residence,  on  opposite  corner. 


La\ osier  Spence. — Among  those  who  stand  conspicuous  in 
the  development  ot  the  resources  of  Martin's  Ferry,  none  bet- 
ter deserve  mention  than  Lavosier  Spence,  proprietor  of  the 
Ohio  \ alley  Agricultural  Works.  He  was  born  in  an  unas- 
suming cabin  in  Mt.  Pleasant  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio, 
in  the  year  1821b  Like  all  self-made  men  he  enjoyed  to  a great 
degree  the  blessings  of  poverty.  His  father  lived  upon  a rented 
farm,  and  his  limited  means  did  not  permit  him  to  give  our  sub- 
ject a very  thorough  education,  nor  start  him  in  business  with  a 
cash  capital.  But  the  slight  aid  that  was  received  from  the  dis- 
trict schools,  and  whatever  of  ability  he  possessed,  obtained 
strength  by  improved  opportunity.  The  youth  of  that  period 
acknowledged  obligation  to  parents  in  their  labor  till  majority, 
therefore  Mr.  Spence  remained  with  his  father  on  the  farm,  aid- 
ing him  as  best  he  could,  until  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  He  then  entered  the  carpenter  shop  of  Thomas  L up- 
ton,  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  to  learn  the  trade.  In  1854  he  came  to 
Martin's  Ferry  an  inexperienced  young  man,  with  no  money, 
but  desirous  of  adding  to  his  meagre  store  of  knowledge  in  the 
mechanical  sciences.  He  entered  the  shop  of  Bice  and  Swartz, 
manufacturers  of  threshing  machines,  and  after  working  about 
six  months  as  a day  laborer,  he  took  a contract  to  build  machines 
lor  them  at  an  agreed  price  for  each.  After  completing  this  job 
he  made  a similar  contract  with  Hobensaek  and  Taylor,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  same  business.  After  finishing  these  lie 
found  himself  the  possessor  of  a cash  capital  of  SI. oho.  \\  ith  this 
he  embarked  in  the  business  ot  building  machines  for  himself, 
renting  a small  room  from  Ti.  Hoyle  and  doing  the  work  himself 
with  assistance  sometimes,  of  one  band.  He  conducted  his  busi- 
ness on  a safe  and  economical  basis  and  soon  earned  a reputation 
for  doing  first-class  work,  which  lie  retains  to  the  present  clay 
throughout  the  entire  west  and  southwest.  Within  two  years 
he  purchased  a one-half  interest  in  his  present  establishment, 
and  his  course  has  ever  since  been  onward  and  upward. 

Mr.  Spence  is  also  a leading  partner  in  the  Buckeye  Foundry, 
run  by  Spence.  Baggs  & Co.,  a short  distance  from  his  machine 
shops,  where  they  make  castings  of  all  kinds,  including  stoves 
of  excellent  styles  for  both  cooking  and  heating.  Aside  from  his 
manufacturing  interests,  at  his  stately  new  residence  on  the  hill 
side,  he  has  a most  prolific  vineyard,  and  he  has  cultivated  and 
enriched  some  thirty-six  acres  of  land  till  it  produces  like  a gar- 
den. His  vineyard  has  yielded  as  many  as  twenty-three  tons 
of  the  choicest  grapes  in  one  season,  which  he  ships  in  large 
quantities,  though  using  considerable  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine.  On  the  2<Mli  day  "of  August,  18.57,  Mr.  Spence  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Italian,  daughter  of  John  Dakan,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  Belmont  county  that  braved  the  storms, 
hardships  and  privations  endured  by  men  i f his  time. 


Hr  S B.  West.  M.  I).,  a leading  and  prominent  physician  of 
Martin’s  Ferry,  was  born  July  Li  1812,  in  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio  He  was  a son  of  Henry  and  Mary  West,  nee  Brown,  and 
is  a brother  of  Dr.  West,  of  St.  Clairsville.  llis  father  was  a 
wealthy  and  highly  respectable  farmer.  Our  subject  was  reared 
on  a farm  and  educated  in  the  district  schools,  where  he  studied 
Latin.  Greek  and  higher  mathematics,  in  which  branches  be 
made  rapid  progress.  Having  a desire  for  the  study  ot  physics, 
in  the  year  1831  he  commenced  reading  under  the  tutorship  of 
his  brother  Henry,  who,  at  this  time  was  practicing  in  Bridge- 
nort  Here  he  remained  and  read  for  three  years,  after  which 
time  he  attended  (he  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  where  Lie 
completed  liis  medical  education,  graduating  in  the  winter  ot 
1836  In  the  spring  following  he  started  in  Ins  professional 
career  in  Martin's  Ferrv,  where  he  has  continued  ever  since, 
with  a large  practice.  On  July  5.  1838,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mary  Z.  Martin,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Martin,  the 


\ L.  W.  Inolebrioht. — This  gentleman  is  at  present  one  ot  the 
proprietors  of  the  ferry  at  this 'town.  He  came  to  Martin's 
| Ferry  in  the  spring  ot  I860.  The  ferry  was  then  owned  by 
I Price  A Jinkins.  The  former  gentleman,  wishing  to  dispose  of 
his  interest,  sold  (o  Mr.  Inglebright,  who  has  been  connected 
1 with  it  ever  since,  under  the  name  of  Jinkins  and  Inglebright, 
Capital  invested,  824,000.  Four  trips  across  the  river  are  made 
! hourly  during  the  day.  Two  good  steam  ferry-boats  are  used- 
one.  which  is  large  and  very  durably  built,  is  intended  for  high 
waters  and  winter  use.  and  the  other  for  summer  or  low  water. 
Both  are  well  managed  and  always  kept  in  good  repair.  His 
partner.  Mr.  Jinkins,  died  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  his  widow 
still  retains  her  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Inglebright  was  born  in  Steubenville,  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1840.  lie  isa  son  of  William  and 
Sarah  Inglebright,  ner  Lytle,  and  is  of  German  extraction.  His 
father  followed  merchandising  and  carried  on  what  is  known  as 
the  “ upper  ferry  ' at  that  place  for  a number  of  years.  Here 
our  subject  was  sent  to  school,  and  rendered  such  assistance  to 
his  father  as  was  in  his  power,  until  in  the  springabove  alluded 
to.  On  the  loth  of  December  of  the  same  year,  he  was  united 
1 in  marriage  to  Mary  A,  Orr,  of  Brooke  county,  West  Va..  Mr. 

I nglchrigiit  and  family  arc  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  is  also  a member  of  both  the  Masons  and  Odd-Fellows' so- 
cieties. Residence  bn  Fourth  street:  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
i buildings  in  the  town,  and  was  erected  by  him  at  a cost  of  84,000. 
A fine  engraving  of  it  will  be  found  among  the  illustrations  of 
this  work. 


Conrad  Lono  was  born  April  27.  1836,  in  Frankfort-OD-tlie- 
Main.  Germany,  where  he  lived  until  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  when  he  emigrated  to  America,  landing  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  He  remained  there  about  three  months,  then  came 
to  Wheeling,  and  worked  at  the  tanner's  trade,  which  he  learn- 
ed in  the  old  country,  lie  remained  in  Wheeling  only  two 
years,  then  moved  to  Martin's  Ferry,  hired  himself  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Dunlevv.  for  whom  he  worked  three  months,  and  on  the  1st  of 
March.  *1858.  he  purchased  his  employer's  tin  store.  The  follow, 
ing,  copied  from  a public  print,  will  best  explain  the  character 
and  nrogross  of  his  business: 

“Slnrtin  s I-Wnj  Enterprise.— On  the  1st  day  of  March,  1858, 
Conrad  Long  purchased  the  tin  shop  ot  W.  B.  Dunlevv,  which 
was  located  on  Second  street,  near  Washington.  The  cash  capi- 
tal of  Mr.  Long  on  that  eventful  day  was  two  dollars;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  represents  the  tools,  stock  in  trade  and  good  will  of 
the  business  purchased,  as  it  was  a very  small  affair.  But  noth- 
ing daunted  ; our  hero  went  to  work  with  a will,  determined  to 
supply  all  demand  tor  goods  in  bis  line,  in  consequence  of  which 
determination  if  was  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  work  indus- 
triously all  day,  and  to  continue  his  labors  till  midnight  an 
after.  “Spare  no  labor  to  till  an  order  or  supply  a customer, 
was  his  motto.  Pursuing  this  course  bis  business  so  increase 
that  his  quarters  became  too  small,  and  in  the  following  yeal  e 
purchased  the  Dakin  property,  now  occupied  by  hnn,  and  alter 
bis  removal  he  enlarged  his  facilities  by  the  purchase  of  new  ana 

improved  machinery,  ever  keeping  pace  with  all  the  iropjo 
nents  in  the  copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron  business,  and  mailings 

ipeeia I ty  of  tin  roofing.  ...  L-nmrn 

“In  1863  Mr.  Long  purchased  the  adjoining  property  known 
is  the  Bice  store  room,  which  was  fitted  up  ^rhis  resident; 
Die  next  two  years  were  years  of  progress  and  in  > 1 , 

lling  wagon  was  started,  which  supplied  the  retai  „ litv 
lelmont  and  the  surrounding  counties  with  a superior  q 
f the  products  of  the  Martin’s  Ferry  shop,  which  enab 
o defy  competition.  , . 

“In  1872  he  added  75  feet  to  his  store  room  making  its 
utli  a large  sky  light  in  the  centre,  and  a shop  in  the  s 
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inrv  sufficient  to  afford  ample  accommodation  for  six  workmen, 
»nd  in  1876  a full  lino  of  hardware,  house  furnishing  goods, 
iiueensware  a full  lino  of  table  and  pocket  cutlery,  farmers  uten- 
sils of  all  kinds,  and  he  has  obtained  the  sole  agency  m town  for 
ihe  Oliver  Chilled  plow,  and  has  from  time  to  time  added  stoves, 
till  at  the  present  time  his  assortment  of  cooking  stoves,  office 
stoves,  parlor,  and  in  fix*  all  varieties  of  heating  stoves,  is  com- 

the  superior  and  beautiful  stoves  manufactured  at  Akron. 
Ohio.  Mr.  Long  has  the  sole  agency  for  this  county.  In  house 
furnishing  goods  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  variety  of  style 
and  completeness  of  assortment,  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Long 
is  not  surpassed,  and  here  we  might  have  supposed  ho  would 
stop,  prepared  as  he  is,  to  supply  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
life  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  community — but  no,  the  little 
folks  must  not  be  forgotten  ; and  the  toy  department  of  bis  ini-  ( 
mense  establishment  has  grown  from  a small  beginning  a few  ! 
years  since,  till  now,  in  this,  as  in  other  lines,  be  is  ahead  of  all  j 
competitors.'' 

Mr.  Long  was  married  September  1st,  1858,  to  Miss  Kate  j 
Clark.  His  place  of  business  is  at  Nos.  53  and  55. 
street. 


Washington 


B.  E.  Sweeney  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  2,  1 StSS. 
When  one  year  old  he  was  brought  by  bis  parents  to  Wheeling, 
where  ho  resided  until  ten  years  ago,  when  he  moved  across  the 
river  to  Martin's  Ferry,  which  he  still  makes  his  home.  He 
practices  law,  and  is  also  engaged  ,in  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
in  which  business  be  has  employed  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
men  during  the  season.  Me  manufactures  about  a million  and 
a half  of  bricks  every  year.  Mr.  Sweeney  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  B.  Woods,  April  7,  1870,  and  has  reared  a family  of 
three  children.  Mr.  Sweeney  is  a straight  forward  business 
man,  whose  integrity  call  not  be  impeached,  and  whose  character 
reflects  credit  upon  the  community  in  which  he  resides. 

David  Park  was  born  in  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  the 
spring  of  1815,  where  he  resided  with  his  parents  until  the  year 
1858,  when  he  married  Elizabeth  Melver,  and  soon  after  emi- 
grated to  America.  He  first  settled  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  where 
he  obtained  a situation  as  salesman  and  bookkeeper  for  Robert 
Galway,  wholesale  grocer  He  remained  in  that  position  for 
about  four  years— then  moved  to  this  place  and  established  him- 
self in  the  mercantile  trade,  which  business  he  has  carried  on 
until  the  present  time.  Mr.  Park's  residence  and  place  of  busi- 
ness is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  First  streets. 

He  enjoys  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  and  re- 
ceives his  share  of  the  public  patronage. 

1 inley  Taylor  was  horn  in  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio.  Octo- 
bers, 1827.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  he  hound  him- 
self out  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  cabinet  trade,  and  served 
three  years.  On  the  2tith  of  October,  1848,  lie  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Hussey,  and  one  year  later  lie  removed  ' 
to  this  place,  where  he  has  resided  and  worked  at  his  trade  ever  j 
since,  either  for  himself,  or  as  foreman  or  contractor  and  builder 
for  the  “Agricultural  Works.'  Mr.  Taylor’s  residence  is  situ- 
ated on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Clay  streets.  The  fact  "I  his 
being  a member  of  the  city  council  is  an  evidence  that  lieenjovs  j 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Harrison  Goss  was  horn  in  Belmont  county.  March  15.  1,852.  j 
married  Mary  Jane  Linn  in  185:!,  and  has  reared  a family  of 
eight  children— five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr.  Loss  "has 
carried  on  the  business  of  brick  making  for  over  twenty  live 
years, and  is  also  a practical  bricklayer.  ' David  Co-s.  his  lather. 

!ttT.to  Helmont  county  about.  1808,  when  but  a mere  Imv.  was 
i soldier  of  the  war  of  1812.  and  in  1817,  or  near  that  time,  lie 
was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Smith.  They  raised  a family  ol 
gut  enildren-  five  sons  and  three  daughters—  five  of  whom  are 
K-  "f  ,,Hc  ^rned  on  hriek  making  until  a few  years  before 
iri  wllk‘1'  occurred  in  Martin's  Ferry,  A iig'iist  12.  1878. 

w)m  l C1*  .Year  of  his  age.  At  this  writing  his  widow, 
vorv  fV8",10.11  thc  a«°  of  eighty- two  years,  and  still  enjoys 
who  t 0<  "ia  •'csides  with  her  son-in-law.  Joseph  McHenry, 
0lnP|oyed  as  foreman  at  the  .Etna  Bolling  Mills, 
deiwf  b aPen810n  from  the  H.  S.  Government  for  services 
ed  by  her  husband  in  the  war  of  1812. 

atthe0^!  ^other-',oni>  was  born  in  Prussia,  July  2,1851,  and 

* ot  twenty-one  immigrated  to  this  country,  and  settled 


in  Wheeling.  Having  previously  learned  the  trade  of  plMter- 
ing  with  all  its  branches  of  ornamental  work,  he  has  to  owed 
the  business  as  contractor  ever  since  his  arrival  in  t . ns  c - • 
lie  made  his  first  contract  with  the  Ben  wood  Iron  Works  in  the 
month  of  March.  1853.  Mr.  Botherinimd  at  that  time  had  to  get 
an  interpreter  to  transact  his  business  for  him.  He  is  now  o 
of  the  largest  contractors  in  his  line  of  business  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  often  taking  contracts  hundreds  o 
from  home,  and  giving  employment  to  a large  force  of  men  tne 
most  of  the  rear.  Mr.  Kothermund  is  therefore  a valnabe  fill- 
zen  to  the  community  in  which  ho  resides.  He  also  owns  a store 
of  general  merchandize  w hich  his  family  superintends.  I n ie 
1 vear  1855  on  the  51st  day  of  May,  lie  was  married  to  -Miss  Han- 
nah H.  Spci  ht.  They  have  reared  a family  of  six  children.  Mr. 

1 Rothermund's  residence  and  pJacc  of  business  is  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Main  an  Monroe  streets.  Martin  s Ferry. 

J Daniel  W.  Clark  was  horn  March  25,  1855,  in  Belmont 
county,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Martin  s berry. 

| Ho  is  a son  of  Ebenezer  Clark,  w ho  is  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Elizabeth  Zane.  the  heorine  of  Port  Henry,  who  volunteered  to 
go  from  the  block  house  to  her  brother  Rafter  powder  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  besieged  garrison.  When  at  thc  ago  of  twenty-two. 

Mr.  Clara  commenced  the  bool  and  shoo  making  trade.  On  the 
17th  of  April,  Isiig  by  married  Mary  Jane  Cummins,  and  is 
the  father  of  six  children.  Mr.  Clark  has  lived  in  Martin  s Ferry 
all  his  life,  has  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  for 
twenty  years,  and  now  has  a shop  situated  on  Second  street,  be- 
tween Clay  and  Fayette,  w here  lie  enjoyes  his  share  of  public 
patronage. 

James  Eaolesox  was  horn  in  Martin's  Ferry,  Belmont 
county.  August  7.  l*i»7.  When  twenty-four  years  of  age  he 
learned  the  tailor's  trade,  which  he  has  followed  for  about  forty 
years.  Mr.  Kagleson  was  never  married,  hut  always  lived  with 
liis  parents  until  their  death  flu's  mother  having  died  in  1845. 
ami  his  father  in  1848).  since  which  time  lie  has  lived  with  his 
sister.  Miss  Hannah  Kagleson.  He  tilled  the  office  of  Mayor 
from  INlitlfo  1871.  and  has  been  jiisl  ire  of  I he  peace  for  nine 
years.  Mr.  Kagleson  is  now  seventy  years  of  age,  and  still  en- 
joys good  health.  He  is  considered  a very  competent  and 
valuable  officer  and  citizen,  whoso  integrity  cannot  he 
t ioned. 


ijues- 


JoKt,  Wood. — Joel  and  Elizabeth  Wood,  parents  ot  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  came  from  Frederick  county.  Maryland,  to  Jeffer- 
son county.  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Smil  lilicid.  where  our  subject 
was  horn,  August  21.  is]  t.  When  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Wood  moved  to  Martin's  Ferry,  where  lie  embarked  in  the 
mercantile  business,  which  he  carried  on  about  seven  years,  then 
engaged  in  the  nursery  business  which  he  continued, "in  connec- 
tion with  other  matters  of  a mercantile  character,  until  1855 
when  lie  look  an  active  part  in  the  construction  of  tiie  “Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburgh  railroad,  ami  at  the  openingof  llieroad  was 
appointed  agent  at  Martin  s Fcrrv.  in  which  capacity  he  served 
lint  il  j he  organization  of  the  ••  W heeling  a ml  Lake  Erie  Railroad” 
in  IS,  I He  then  resigned  that  position,  ami  accepted  the  office 
ot  president  of  the  last  named  road,  which  he  held  until  two 
years  ago,  hut  is  still  one  ol  the  directors  of  the  road  \[r  Wood 
from  the  time  he  first  settled  at  this  place,  has  alwa 
ted  much  ot  his  time  ami  money  for  improve 
advancement  of  education.  He  was  a member 
Education"  for  thirty 
tic'll  of  the 


tvs  contribu- 
■ments.  and  for  the 
of  the  “Board  of 


1)1011 

among  the  first  schools  of 
has.  also,  always  been  an 
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"ity  years,  and  the  prime  mover  for  the  adon- 

if  be i tig 


that  character  in  eastern  Ohio  j]e 
iv-  , , . , advocate  of  temperance.  As  earlv  as 

18.10.  lie  became  interested  in  the  emancipation  of  »h„  . } 
and  identified  himself  with  the  then  despised  “abolition  st 
for  many  years  an  active  member  ot  the  -Ohio  Anti -XSrv?" 
ciely.  and  at  one  time,  one  of  its  vie  . ..  . ,-V  ‘ 


>8  he 
ren- 


S'tS?  •— * 


vote  tor 
the  candidates  of  that 


gate  from  Belmont  coil iiiy',  Ohio,  to  the" - 'o'*  N?"t  a*  a dele‘ 

i resulte 

merged  into  the 


held 


■Id  at  Buffalo.  New  York’  w h'ic'h  7csuH , ™tu’"al  «>'>vention 

«■«  ‘i»  ■8»'  rmr-JLiSZ ‘"t  « 


can  party,  with  which  he  has  ever  since  i,„  -r--o- 

Mr.  Wood’s  parents  were  Friends  commont  - "o'  f0l,»«ctcd. 
and  he  has  always  adhered  to  that  religious  hlth*  O (^,akers> 
o August,  1857,  Mr.  Wood  married  Miss  Elizabeth  r ,eJ*0lh 

also  a native  of  Rmithfield.  Elizabeth  C.  McGrew, 


‘Hepuhli- 
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Thomas  Watkins  was  horn  hoar  Si.  < 'lairsville.  Belmont 
county.  Ohio.  October  -hi.  Im’O.  where  he  was  cmpb'Wd  in  tunn- 
ing Until  the  year  lsll.  whe  he  removed  n*  Whittling  Island, 
ami  with  his  brother  run  the  lerrv  boat  j . I \ i>%  between  that 
place  ami  \\  1 1 i ng,  tor  about  tiitcen  veals.  i |V  then  eiicaeril 

in  gardening;,  which  lie  tnltnwcd  about  eight  wars.  wlmu  he  re- 
moved to  lids  side  of  tlie  river,  ami  continued  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. Four  years  ago  he  enlaced  in  the  me’-caii I i le  trade  in 
Martins  Fei  ry.  which  he  still  eoiitinties.  Mr.  Wat  kin.-  was 
married  to  Miss  Atm  Eliza  Hoop.  < Mob<.»r  12.  1VH.  Mr.  \\  at- 
kins  residence  and  place  ot  lut~i m-s~  is  sit n tiled  on  the  corner  ot 

Filth  and  Walnut  streets.  lie  enjoys  (he  repohui I a 

straight-forward  and  honorable  business  man. 


(»  KottuE  Shkhinek  was  born  in  Germany.  1 >.  ■••ei'ibcr  2 I . IsBl. 
and  when  tiitcen  years  old  emigrated  to  America.  ami  settled  in 
\\  heeling,  where  he  learned  the  baker  - trade.  v\  Inch  he  lollowed 
with  site' ess  until  the  year  lsb-l.  At  that  time  lie  moved  to 
Washington  county.  Ohio,  where  lie  remained  tor  about  throe 
years,  then  came  to  Marlins  Ferry,  and  C'laldi-heil  hiniselt  in 
the  hotel  business,  which  lie  lias  |uti'sited  ever. since . 11  is  hotel, 

known  as  the  Sherman  House,  is  situated  on  ilm  corner  ot 
Washington  and  Railroad  street',  and  is  the  principal  hotel  in 
the  place.  It  has  in  conned  ion  with  it  a livery,  teed  ami  sale 
stable.  On  t lie  1 Tilt  ot  July.  |8."til.  Mr.  Schreiner  was  married 
to  Miss  Adlilie  Hess. 


Kl'HiiAl.M  M art  in.  the  third  child  ot  Fhene/.er  Mart  i n.  t he  lout,  - 
der  ot  Marlins  Ferrv,  was  horn  in  lids  place  on  tlie  --’dot 


April.  1 82  B.  ami  here  he  ha 


i as  resided  ever  since.  funning  has 
been  Itis  principal  occupation.  Mr.  .Martin  never  married,  and 
now  makes  his  home  with  his  sjsmr.  Miss  t alharine  In.  Martin, 
a verv  estimable  lady.  Her  residence  is  situated  in  Marlins 
addition  to  the  town. 


Hiram  Fk.vziek  was  l»irii  near  Winchester.  \ a..  March  •■id. 
l6la.  His  gramltatlier  was  a revolutionary  soldier.  Ilis  lather 
came  to  Ohio  in  I*  IS.  and  set  I let!  in  Jcff'cr«on  enuniy,  at  wbal 
was  called  Pallet-son  s Mill,  on  Big  Short  creek.  At  the  time 
ol  his  settlement,  the  county  was  Very  wild,  and  many  Indians 
Were  yet  ill  the  neighborhood.  He  was  one  ol  the  early  millers 
ot  Jefferson  and  Belmont  counties.  Our  subject  recollects  ot  see- 
ing many  ol  the  dusky  sons  ol  tin-  lores!,  and  is  conversant  w ith 
tile  early  settlement  ot  I lie  county.  W'  lieu  Mr.  Fra/.u-r  grew  to 
manhood,  lie  learned  the  trade  ot  a bricklayer.  which  lie  lol- 
lowed tor  about  lorly-live  war-.  He  first  came  to  Martin  s 

IV-rry  in  the  v-ar  IMu.  As  a I rador  he  has  limit  a nun. her 

important  bail  lings,  annum  them  being  the  Grant  lbni-e.  m 
Wheellim  the  railroad  simp.-  in  W'el Isvi lie.  Ohio,  a nun. her  ot 
el. urehes_ a t Murmis  Ferry,  and  ml, cm  lie  wa-  married  in 
:s, i!)  and  lias  reared  a family  ol  eight  emldren.  Hi'  residence 
is  situated  mi  Fourth  street,  and  C among  the  oldest  duellings 
in  the  place. 

lollN  O'.  IvltllKEll,  the  s 1 1 b j * * i T of  this  skeleh.  was  born  in  Gcr- 
ma„V  October  lHlh.  1SB1.  When  eighteen  y ears  ol  age  lie  emi- 
grated to  the  Fnil'  d Sta-es  and  titled  to  W heel.i .g. 
previously  learned  the  trade  ol  a stone  cutter,  he  w m ked  a t 
i i, .1,  ve-n-s  in  tins  eoliulrw  In  the  hill  ot  l.os  .It. 

Keli rer.  logeti.er  with  several  olhers.  porelu.sed  a trai  l of  land 
of  about  thirty  liens,  joining  the  corporation  ol  Marti"  * 

....  ,he  not  in.'  wl.ieli  he  cleared  and  pul  m a stale  ol  eiiltivatio,, 
.....  .,t  I'o  i s.  j j i * »*  it  II*  I lin*>  now  itlofiit  riuliU-en 

. i n re  r;  i nes.  hearing  fruit.  He  I, as  no, 
"v.Vv  wais-iu,  sit.i  e He  H:w  made  this  his 
{“'  V lias'll  wine  press,  together  wil  h laedittes  tor  mak- 

very  hot  wine,  and  has  the  largest  wine  collar  Hi  this 

Si  !«  oUil^MHUry.  lle  makes  every  year  a large  y 

{L  : , ..(Iditinh  (<>  Ml  mil  vi  n^T  :t  Li  J'oat  ni:in>  i «i }>os  t<>i 

Mr-  Kehrer  miuned  Miss  Matilda  Koeh.July 

B. 

, ..  ...  M uu-IN.  the  oldest  child  of  the  second  family  of  K>>e„- 
' , L the  foamier  of  Martin  s Ferry,  was  horn  January 

His  principal  oeeupatio. i has  always  been  that  ot  a 
rial  nter.  II .is  'residence  is  situated  just  west  of  \\  alnul  (.rove. 

..v„ni  VI  \ktin.  brother  of  the  above,  was  horn  Xovem- 
, K,m  li  t 3 lie  has  also  been  engaged  in  (arming  most  ot  fits 
HZ  ami  lias  always  resided  in  h.s  native  place, 


Marlin's  Ferry. 


Leonidas  W.  Martin.  brother  ot  the  two  turegoing 
born  August  2.  1845.  in  Martin  s Ferry,  where  he  always  tv- 
Sided,  with  t he  exception  ot  about  one  year,  which  was  spent  in 
the  West.  He  lias  been  principally  engaged  as  teacher  in  nub 
lie  schools.  Mr.  Martin  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  J.  Beagle 
1 >cectnber  18.  )8,2.  they  have  reared  a family  ol  two  sons. 
Mr.  Martin  s place  of  residence  i-  situated  on  the  corner  of  Bark 
and  seventh  st  reels. 


^ James  Kkkk,  one  of  the  prominent  manufacturers  ol  -Martin's 
Ferry,  was  horn  in  Belmont  county.  December  8,  I S2 4.  Mr. 
Kerr  was  retired  on  bis  lather's  (arm.  until  he  arrived  at  the  age 
ol  eighteen,  when  he  began  the  trade  ol  a carpenter  and  joiner, 
and  in  a tew  years  became  a master  workman.  In  the  year 
18.)J  he  removed  to  Martin  s Ferry,  and  engaged  it  contracting 
and  building.  This  was  continued  until  1>50.  when  he  enn 
barked  in  the  lumber  trade,  in  which  he  is  still  largely  engaged. 
(>n  the  ibid  i lay  of  February.  1 S.Vf.  our  subject  was  linked  in  mar- 
riage with  Isabella  Ralston.  Jlis  son  Robert  is  a graduate  ol 
Martin  > ferry  high  school,  and  is  working  in  his  lather's  jilan- 
i tig  mill,  and  hi'  sun  James  i>  attending  military  school  at  West 
Point. 


Gkokok  k’oniNsoN.  was  horn  in  Chester  county.  Pennsylvania. 
December  151 . 1840.  When  only  tiitcen  years  of  age.  he  enlisted 
as  a private  in  the  Both  F.  \ . I.,  company  A.  and  served  one 
year.  After  his  return  from  the  war.  he  remained  in  Pennsyl- 
vania hut  one  year,  and  then  came  to  Martin  s Ferry.  Mr.  ffob- 
in.son  learned  the  trade  of  a blacksmith,  with  John  Fisher, 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years,  and  then  worked  sev- 
eral years  lot  Mr.  Spence,  and  other  manufacturers,  and  then 
began  labor  in  the  Excelsior  Glass  Factory,  w here  ho  remained 
seven  years,  in  ls77  he  began  work  in  a shop  of  his  own,  on 
Hanover  street,  where  he  is  still  to  be  found  faithfully  perform- 
ing till  kinds  ol  work  that  men  ot  bis  trade  have  to  perform, 
lle  is  a skilltul  workman,  and  largely  patronized  by  many  ol 
tlie*  manufacturing  establishments  of  Marlin  s Ferry  and  Wheel- 
ing. On  July  Id.  1 SOT.  lie  married  Jennie  Pennington,  of  Mar- 
tin s Ferry. 


John  tjriNN  was  horn  in  Belfast.  Ireland.  December  17.  Is‘i0. 
( 'ante  to  America  in  April.  187b:  served  an  apprenticeship  as 
machinist  and  engineer  in  the  Cleveland  rolling  mills:  came  to 
Marlin’s  Ferrv  in  ls72.  amt  since  that  time  has  worked  in  var- 
ious places.  He  began  in  the  employ  ot  the  Ben  wood  Iron 
Works.  May.  1877.  and  is  engineer  ol  the  turnaee.  Married 
a Miss  Carmichael.  December,  1>7I. 


James  Skei.mnu  is  a native  ol  England,  and  was  horn  August 
1.  Is  12.  lie  began  work  in  a blast  turnaee  when  but  eight 
vears  of  age.  which  he  still  continues.  II  is  grandfather  was  one 
ol  the  tirst  iron  ma n o tact  lifers  of  England,  lie  emigrated  to 
America,  Mav.  li,  lSfiO.  and  has  worked  in  many  ol  tlie  leading 
mills  ot  this  country.  He  conducted  the  celebrated  Huey  tur- 
naee ol  Pittsburgh  tor  five  years.  Previous  to  his  coming  1,1 
Pittsburgh  he  ran  the  North  Chicago  blast  lurnaec  lor  three 
vears.  Is  now  foreman  ot  the  Ben  wood  blast  turnaee.  Mamet 
Rebecca  \ on.  May  K>,  1804. 


S.  II.  If  katoN  was  horn  i-ii  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  Deeemtei 
1812.  Ilis  lather  being  a blacksmith,  our  subject  began  to 
ink  in  his  lather's  shop  w hen  but  eleven  years  old.  Heen- 
s, , si  as  u private  June.  18, in  Company  A.  00th  Regiment 
I V J , and  served  under  Sherman  three  years.  Married  Kali 
tewurt  December  IB.  1877.  He  lots  been  working  in  Martins 
errv  tor  ten  t ears  and  lias  a blacksmith  shop  on  the  totnu  o 
it  st  and  Hickory  streets,  lie  makes  furnace  tweers  a 8 peel  a - 
c itiii  n* dm i ri n <**  ot  kind!4. 


Benjamin  Exi.ev,  Jr.,  a native  of  Yorkshire.  England.  was 
>m  April  lit;,  1830.  and  when  at  the  age  ot  two 
nts  emigrated  to  America  and  located  at  \\  heeling.  . 

as  seventeen  years  old  he  begun  to  work  with  h.s  urn-  e.  Be  >j 
in  Ex  lev.  Sr.f  who  is  a carpenter  and  , outer,  and  wAh  whom 
j has  w orked  tlie  principal  portion  of  the  time  sinu. 

the  war  of  the  rebellion  from  August  1802- 
so:,,  in  Battery  I).,  First  West  Virginia  Light  A jus  of 
te  i 1 st  day  of  August.  1802,  he  married  Sophia  J . .Lo\  ^ 

'heeling.  In  April.  1877.  he  came  to  Martin  s FeiiJ. 
ie  firm  ot  Extey,  Medili  .V  Co.,  planing  nulls. 
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B I Lonii  was  born  in  Belmont  count}’.  Ohio,  March  12.1821. 
When  ton  years  ot  age  his  father  removed  to  Martin's  Kerry  and 
ran  a terry  Boat  tor  many  years.  He  used  to  help  his  father  on 
the  ferry,  and  when  he  became  so  old  that  he  was  no  longerahle 
to  conduct  his  business,  his  son  took  charge  ot  the  ferry  and 
conducted  it  alone.  For  three  years  he  sold  goods  tor  Davis  & 
Miller:  six  years  tor  .V  Schulz.,  of  Wheeling:  and  has  been  clerk 
tor  li.  Sporn-e  for  three  years.  Mr.  Long  has  been  married  twiee. 
For  his  first  wife  he  chose  Aaranda  -McKee,  whom  he  married 
August  19.  1850.  who  died  December  S.  1800.  Ife  then  married 
Margaret.!.  Bucev,  August  7.  1871. 

M c Mitchell  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  July  21, 

1840.  Our  subject  was  reared  a farmer,  and  educated  at  Hope- 
dale,  Harrison  county,  and  Vermillion  Institute,  Ashland  coun- 
ty. Ohio.  He  married  Mary  R.  Kcnnon,  of  St.  Olairsville.  Sep- 
tember 27.  1877.  On  the  first  of  January,  1877.  he  began  a pro- 
vision and  grocery  store,  24  Fourth  street,  Martin's  Ferry.  Mr. 
Mitchell  still  keeps  his  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  situated  on 
Scotch  Ridge. 


David  I’ark  was  born  in  Martin's  Ferry.  September  21. 
1840,  He  was  educated  at  his  own  town  and  at  Vermilion  In- 
stitute, Ashland  county.  Ohio.  Alter  his  course  at  school  he 
embarked  in  business,  and  is  at  present  a member  of  the  Mar- 
tin's Ferry  Keg  and  Barrel  Company,  On  the  tith  day  of  Aug- 
ust, 1874.  lie  married  Florence  S.  Morrison,  of  this  place. 


S.  B.  W tl.  1. 1 a. ms, — Our  subject  is  a native  of  Belmont  county, 
and  was  born  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1827.  When  sixteen 
years  of  age  lie  began  the  trade  ot  a carpenter  and  joiner.  In 
1844  he  began  millwrighting,  and  has  followed  these  occupa- 
tions ever  since,  save  two  years,  from  185:!  to  1855.  He  re- 
ceived an  injury  by  tin*  falling  of  a scaffold,  so  that  lie  was 
obliged  to  teach  school  during  that  inteival,  and  lie  lias  never 
entirely  recovered  from  this  fall.  In  1850  he  married  Ruthannn 
Hampton,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1851  he  removed  to  Monroe 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  resided  for  ton  years,  and  from  thence 
to  \\  heeling  island,  where  he  lived  some  ten  years,  and  then 
located  at  Martins  Ferry,  where  he  still  remains.  In  1870  lie 
purchased  an  old  mill  that  stood  at  the  upper  end  id  town,  and 
moved  it  to  its  present  location,  at  the  southern  end.  It  is  a 
steam  mill  with  capacity  of  sawing  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  daily.  Formerly  lie  ran  it  night  and  day.  Mr. 
Williams  has  been  unavoidably  unfortunate  in  inniiv  regards, 
having  been  twice  burnt  out  of  house  and  home  while  living  in 
-Monroe  county,  and  having  no  insurance  either  time.  In  the 
spring  of  IS,  :i  he  was  a heavy  loser  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  in  the  river,  which  swept  away  several  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  logs.  I’lie  ice  had  become  gorged  some  miles  above, 
and  when  it  gave  way  swept  everything  in  its  course. 


•)/|EN.RV  " arwoop.  a native  of  England,  was  born  February 
-2,1823.  He  learned  the  trade  of  making  miners'  and  garden- 
ers tools  at  Brade  A Co.'s  steelworks,  near  Birmingham.  In 
R 48  he  emigrated  to  America  and  began  labors  at  Cuyahoga 
alls,  Imt  owing  to  his  dread  of  (lie  fever  and  ague,  which  were 
pie.  ent  ll!  fhat  place,  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh  the  ensuing 
spring.  Hero  lie  began  work  tor  Post  ley  A N elson,  and  then 
0I'  h'Ppencott,  manufacturer  of  forks,  until  he  had  sufficient 
means  to  erect  a small  shop,  and  then  began  tin-  himselt  at  a 
place  a tew  miles  from  the  city.  He  continued  there  Inil  a short 
mie,  ifittovor,  when  he  again  changed  his  location.  This  time 
"enl _ up  the  Monongaliela  river  to  Brown's  coal  works,  and 
a e miner  s tools,  until  lie  had  accumulated  a sufficient  sunt 
' /"  heff'n  ,,usll)ess  on  a more  extensive  scale.  He  then 
°.  -kirtin  s Ferry  in  1X54.  and  carried  on  business  till  ]808. 
nt  now  occupied  by  Tlieaker  s hardware  store.  In  that 
(’in R, 'P  10  ,liN  present  location,  on  First  street  and 

wivn'J'f  • ",lcre  ,le  erected  a factory  tor  the  manufaeture  of 
Hist*,  a n°n'  sa,’<lc"  rakes.  garden  hoes  and  miners'  tools, 
the  oJri ?Xte,H  N 10  nca*'ly  all  of  the  principal  cities  throughout 
Hecendios  ’ "ks'11,  a"<l  s,,"tla‘r"  States.  On  the  4th  dav  ot 
„i,.H.  e ["  ,S4!’-  ,a‘  "as  united  in  marriage  to  Maria  B’rad- 
l,a"-  a native  of  England. 


FnchinX  ' n 'X,'1I:V'  ,S|f  - "as  horn  in  Darrington. 
which  h«  Jn|0l,.e,V  K>1' o'  ISUS'  "'as  reared  on  a farm 

rears  tr  X>,e< . 1,0  an'ive,i  at  the  age  of  uvontv-t 

arv  fz  ‘e  a'a'T'ad  F.Men  Simpson  in  his  native  country  J 
, and  sailed  tor  America.  Februar\r  13.  ol  the  a 

M-B.&J.  cos.  J 


year,  tie  locate.)  at  Wheeling,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a car- 
penter, which  he  followed  until  184.).  when  he  he  at  1 I -> 
wagons  south  and  selling  them  to  the  planters. 
tinned  for  nine  years,  and  then  resumed  his  old  tint  e.  " ' 
still  eontinues.  Mr.  FA' ley  located  in  Marlins  Fciij  in  - a. 
1875.  In  1 STB  he  became  a partner  with  Mr.  Medill  in  his  ptan- 
inc  mill,  an.l  still  continues  as  such. 


I)R.  B.  O.  Wii.ma.ms.-  The  subject  of  Ibis  brief  sketch  was 
horn  in  Wetz.el  county.  West.  Virginia.  November  12.  1847.  He 
was  reared  on  a farm,  and  ohlained  his  collegiate  education  at 
Mt.  Union  College,  Ohio,  after  which  he  attended  medical  lec- 
tures at  the  University  ot  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  After 
1 graduating  in  1872.  lie  came  to  Martin  s Ferry.  Ohio,  and  began 
the  practice  of  medicine.  His  office  is  in  tliet  onimereial  block, 
on  Hanover  street. 


I Ion.  Ross  J.  Alexander,  member  ol  the  last  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture, was  born  in  St.  ('lairsville.  December  25.  1824.  lie  is  a 
son  of  Robert  J.  and  Marv  A.  Alexander  /ter  Jennings.  His 
father,  who  was  an  early  lawyer,  held  several  prominent  offices 
of  trust,  which  lie  tilled  with  competency,  and  was  a highly  re- 
spected citizen,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere  in  this  work.  Our  sub- 
ject attended  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town  until  lie 
arrived  at  a proper  age.  when  he  was  sent  to  Franklin  College, 
and  thence  to  Washington.  Pa.,  where  he  completed  a classical 
course,  graduating  in  1854.  He  returned  home  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law  with  ids  father,  was  admitted  to-  the  bar  in 
Columbus  in  18.50.  and  entered  upon  his  professional  career  im- 
mediately in  St.  ('lairsville.  On  the  14th  day  of  July.  1858,  lie 
married  Margaret ta  Askew,  eldest  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Eliza- 
beth Askew,  now  of  Kansas  City.  He  resided  in  St.  (.'lairsville 
until  1872.  when  lie  removed  to  Bridgeport.  lie  was  master 
commissioner  tor  twelve  years:  was  elected  mayor  of  St.  (’lairs- 
ville and  served  a couple  of  years.  In  1x77  lie  was  elected  by 
the  Democrats  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Belmont 
county,  and  served  his  constituents  with  distinction  and  credit. 
Residence  in  Kirkwood,  and  office  smith  of  crock  bridge. 

Dr.  \\  . S.  Fisher  —office,  corner  Bridge  and  Howard  si  reds  — 
was  horn  in  Maryland  September  2.  1842.  Ifis  parents.  John 
and  Mary  Fisher  me  Simmons,  migralcd  to  Belmont  comity 
Ohio,  and  settled  near  Bartlesville  in  184s.  The  Doctor  re- 
ceived an  academical  education  in  Bartlesville.  In  lsi!2  he  be- 
gan reading  medicine,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  same 
in  Malaga.  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  in  1S1I7.  He  came  to  Brid-m- 
port  in  1X70.  In  Is 75  lie  was  married  to  Amanda  Collins 
I hey  have  one  child,  a son— Charles  M.  The  Doctor  i„  a m ' 
ant  gentleman  and  a good  physician.  1 


1 worn  govern oer  Hi.  IS Jli  in  Jo/- 

ferson  county,  Ohio,  near  the  village  of  Richmond.  His  parents 
were  Joseph  and  Rebecca  McConiinughev.  They  removed  t 
Bridgeport  in  1831.  Here  Milton  attended  the  common  schools 
and  learned  brickmaking  with  his  father.  ■ He  etma-md  in  the 
coal  speculation  alter  attaining  his  majorilv.in  which  he  cm 
tinned  about  fourteen  years.  In  184K.- |,c  manned  ,-itl(lvl  \ 
(oss  In  18., I.  he  and  C.  P.  Whitney  took  . he  con,  rac  | ,u  I 

mg  all  the  freight  ot  tile  ( '.  A'  P.  R R.  to  Wheel; , ' 

In  this  lie  continued  until  1X77.  His  wife  in  the  m*n't  r " 'I!111, 

A m n „e.  Mnv  1 1.  1875.  hi  1872.1k-  a,-  M ..V  i ', 

in  1S7'-  •* n!“'  *■  •««-  h!*:: 


wholesale 
m Bridgeport, 


C.  M.  Rhodes,  ot  the  firm  of  M Rhodes  V ( 
grocers,  is  a son  of  E.  P.  Rhodes,  and  was  horn  ic  - > 

Ohio.  December  JO.  1845.  Educated  u !10,m.  and  Y * U 
College.  Pa.  In  1X0, >.  Im  X Xu?’ T BnKl,t0M 

business  in  his  native  town,  in  partnership  with  I ' e n R,’oecr.V 
continued  until  Janunrv.  1878.  wi,c„  h'«  Va1  1 , 
the  business  and  lie  associated  his  brother  in  the  tri  l"'*' Vm"1 
under  the  firm  name  ot'C.  M.  Rhodes  \ (■„  -n  ■ ? 1,11,1 

stock  of  825.00,1  worth  of  .mods  L i ' '"s  hn,"  carries  a 

trade.  He  is  also  of  the  firm  ol  Rhodes 

ami  ,s  one  of  the  directors  of  the  L„  Belle  glass  work.'  T ‘X- 

lie  was  elected  president  ol  the  building  association  ot  U • , ‘ ‘ 

]>ort,  ,n  wh.ch  capacity  he  is  now  acri.m 

ruary.  1879.  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mollie  ('  B n ’ ° 1',‘b' 

benville.  Mr.  R.  is  an  active  business  m - 1 mt 

,n  d‘S')Ositi0n’  8ndm«rite  ll,e  success  in  trado^lhS heha?iSMK 
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Joseph  M orley  was  born  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland  in  l7go 
and  came  to  Ohio  county,  W.  Va..  when  quite  a small  bov.  Soon' 
utter  his  arrival  there  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians  at  a point 
near  V est  Liberty.  lie  was  taken  to  Sandusky  and  held  tor  a 
short  time,  when  he  was  rescued  by  tile  ‘-  Poes."  who  happened 
to  be  on  a hunting  excursion  in  the  northwestern  territory. 
Jlr.  Worley  moved  to  Belmont  county  sometime  prior  to  lH(m 
and  remained  until  his  death  in  187 1 , aged  one  hundm/  mul  Un, 
ytjUi s.  IN  olen  \\  orley,  his  son,  was  born  in  Belmont  county, 
November  23,  1815.  He  was  raised  a farmer  and  received  a fan- 
education.  He  married  Elizabeth  Scott  and  settled  in  his  native 
township,  Pease,  where  lie  now  lives.  Mr.  Worley  has  a finely 
improyed  farm,  which  was  acquired  by  hard  labor.  As  a citizen 
he  is  highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 


William  Brown  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1801,  and  came  to 
Belmont  county  with  his  father  in  1802.  The  Browns  were  of 
English  origin,  but  had  emigrated  to  America  before  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  William  received  his  education  at  the  subscrip- 
tion schools  of  carl}-  times.  He  learned  the  carpenter  trade 
and  became  an  excellent  workman.  Ho  went  to  building  boats 
and  helped  build  the  first  of  the  boats  known  as  ‘-arks.’'  in 
1822  he  went  on  the  river  as  boatman  and  remained  until  1828. 

In  1829  he  came  to  the  farm  that  lie  now  owns.  He  married 
Miss  Sarah  Norman  .I>ecembe'r  25.  1828.  They  have  had  ten 
children,  of  whom  but  three  are  now  living. 

William  A.  Brown,  son  of  William  Brown,  was  born  in 
Pease  township  in  1843.  He  was  raised  a farmer,  and  educated 
at  the  common  schools.  August  6.  1802,  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany B,  118th  Regiment  <).  V.  1.,  marched  to  the  sea  with  Sher- 
man, and  was  mustered  out  June  20,  1*65.  He  is  married,  and 
has  one  child,  a son. 

Joel  Tilton  was  born  in  Pease  township  in  1813.  He  was  a 
son  of  Joseph  and  -Mary  Tilton.’  The  Tilton  family  were  truly 
pioneers  of  Belmont  county  and,  we  might  say,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia also.  They  were  among  the  very  tirst  to  penetrate  the 
wilderness  among  the  Indians,  build  their  cabins,  clear  land, 
and  bring  about  some  civilization  west  of  the  Ohio.  They  first 
located  near  where  Joel,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born,  on 
land  now  known  as  tlie  Tilton  homestead.  Joel  was  raised  a 
farmer  and  received,  a common  school  education.  In  1843  he 
married  C.  A.  Ifartzell.  They  had  seven  children,  five  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Air.  Tilton  died  Februaiy  3.  1873.  , 

Georoe  M.  W.  Strinoer.  -Mr.  Stringer  was  horn  in  Belmont  | 
county  in  1824,  and  is  a son  of  William  Stringer.  He  was 
raised' a farmer,  and  received  a common  school  education.  In 
18(15  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Fitzgerald,  of  Jefferson  county,  j 
They  have  six  children,  four  daughters  and  two  sons.  The  i 
Stringer  family  were  pioneers  of  Belmont  county. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Brown. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Pease  township  in  1S2<1.  She  was  a daughter  of  James  M. 
Smith,  and  was  educated  at  the  schools  of  the  township.  She 
married.  November  11,  1845,  H.  Brown,  who  went  to  California  J 
in  1852  and  remained  until  his  death  in  18(14.  They  had  three 
children,  one  son  and  two  daughters. 


John  Woods  was  horn  in  Jefferson  county  in  Bid.  and  was  a I 
son  of  William  Woods,  who  came  to  Jefferson  in  1815.  His 
father  was  of  Irish  origin,  and  came  to  America  in  1705;  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  oi  1812,  and  served  during  the  entire  war. 

He  raised  a family  of  five  children,  and  died  in  1844.  1 1 is  wife 

still  survives  liim,  and  is  in  her  eighty  eighth  year.  John,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  oldest  son.  His  early  education 
was  much  neglected,  but,  by  close  application  to  stud}-,  he  ac- 
quired sufficient  to  transact  business.  He  was  deputy  sheriff  of 
Jefferson  county  for  several  years,  and,  after  moving  to  Belmont 
county,  became  an  active  business  man,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  Pease  township.  lie  is  also  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Bridgeport  Bank.  | 


Joseph  S < HANDLER  was  born  in  Washington  county.  Now 
York  in  1807  and  came  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  183b.  He 
received  a common  school  education  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
wont  to  learn  the  woolen  business  in  Pittsford,  Vermont,  where 
i,„  ;..cd  some  time,  then  came  to  Rochester,  New  \ ork,  and 


he  remained  some  time.  , ...  , . 

remained  until  1836.  when  he  came  to  .Steubenville,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  business.  He  remained  here  for  three  years  then 
moved  to  Mount  Pleasant.  In  i843,  be  married  Miss  T.  II. 
Hocrg  They  have  six  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 


Vandeli.  Waooner,  M.  D„  was  born  at  West  Wheeling  r.» 
mont  county,  in  1854.  He  was  educated  at  la-ndslei  ffitm  ' 
and  >s  also  a graduate  of  a commercial  college.  On  comnlS 

on  rT's  7-iT<;  1,e;,,'ter.cd  the  study  of  medicine  in  theoflkf 
H i/  u , , ! M01''  Bridgeport.  He  afterward  entered  The 

s!  t utio.r  n’ai  8-r  e^H  Ut  C,Dcmnati,?'1'1  graduated  from  that  in- 
Vork  '*  n°"  atten,1,,‘g»  medical  college  in  New 

Rid/rc  Kp  ALEf  ^ ander.— This  gentleman  was  born  on  , Scotch 
udge  I ease  township.  September  8,  1806.  He  was  a son  of 
bobei  i and  Jane  Alexander,  pioneers  of  Belmont  county,  and  of 
Scotch  origin  Mr  Alexander  was  raised  a farmer  and  received 
a common  school  education.  He  is  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
popular  families  of  the  county  and  is  widely  known.  He  has 
been  married  three  times.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  McGregor 
Hie  second  was  Miss  Margaret  McKee,  and  the  third  was  Miss 8 
McKee.  Mr.  Alexander  is  a devoted  church  member,  and  a hieh- 
1}  i espeotod  citizen.  He  lias  accumulated  enough  of  this  world  :, 
goods  to  retire  from  the  life  of  a farmer,  and  has  taken  up  his 
residence  m Bridgeport.  1 

Thomas  Mitj-hkli-,  Esq  was  the  youngest  son  of  John  and 

'i  LTT  '..  C ' , iind  " i,s  boni  ^ Belmont  county,  December 2U. 

- 8.  ifis  father  came  to  Belmont  county  and  settled  on  Scotch 
lodge,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers.  Thomas  was  raised  a 
farmer,  received  a liberal  education,  and  on  arriving  at  manhood 
started  out  for  himself.  He  has  represented  his  township  in  al- 
ums! every  capacity,  and  has  been  justice  of  the  peace  several 
mVn°S  * IS  in  farming  and  operating  a steam  grist 


Joseph  h innk v was  born  in  York  county,  Pa.,  April  11,  1801. 
and  came  to  this  county  with  his  father,  Robert  Finney,  in  1803. 
His  father  located  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  R.  J.  Finney,  a 
son  of  Joseph  Finney.  Joseph,  the  subject  o'f  this  sketch,  was 
raised  a farmer  and  received  a common  school  education.  He 
married  Miss  Mary  Mitchell,  and  they  have  raised  a family  of 
ti\e  children  to  be  men  and  women.  Mr.  Finney  is  engaged  in 
farming  and  has  a fi  nelv  improved  farm.  He  has  ninety-eight 
acres  of  land  underlaid  with  coal. 


Ehenezer  Listen. — Mr.  Listen  was  born  in  Alleghany  coun- 
ty, Maryland,  in  1801,  and  came  to  Belmont  county  in  1825. 
Mr.  Liston,  like  a great  many  other  men  of  his  day,  received 
hut  a limited  education.  In  1827  he  married  Miss  Mary  A. 
Scott,  a daughter  of  Andrew  Scott,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Bel- 
mont county.  They  have  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

.Scott  Listen,  a son  of  E.  Listen,  enlisted  in  the  Union  army 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war,  and  served  until  its  close,  going 
through  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a soldier's  life  without 
receiving  any  serious  injury. 

Peter  Yost. — Mr.  Yost  was  born  in  Ohio  county.  W.  Va.,  in 
1796:  came  to  Belmont  county  with  his  father,  and  located  on 
the  farm  now-  owned  by  the  Hardestys.  Mr.  Yost  is  really  a 
pioneer  of  this  county,  for  when  he  came  there  were  but  few 
white  settlers,  and  roving  bands  of  Indians  were  to  be  seen 
every  day  passing  up  W heeling  creek.  Ho  is  probably  the  old- 
est white  man  in  this  county,  or  at  least  has  spent  more  years 
here  than  any  cue  else.  He  has  been  a hard  working  man,  and 
has  raised  a family  who  arc  all  grown  to  be  men  and  women, 

Rohkrt  Black  ford. — Mr.  Blackford  was  born  in  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio,  in  1813,  and  came  to  Belmont  county  with  his 
father  in  1823.  In  his  boyhood  he  attended  school  a short  time 
in  the  winter  season,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  went  to  learn 
the  blacksmith  trade  with  a man  named  Wells.  Alter  working 
lour  years  and  completing  his  apprenticeship  bo  started  out  for 
himself.  In  1838  be  married  Miss  Martha  Weeks,  of  Belmont 
county.  They  have  three  children,  two  sons  and  a daughter. 
Mr.  Blackford  is  now  retired  from  business. 

Andrew  Golov  was  born  in  Belmont  county  in  180i,and 
went  to  Brboke  county,  W.  Va.,  with  bis  parents  in  1809,  where 
lie  remained  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  ha 
learned  the  carpenter  trade  with  his  father,  and,  on  his  attain- 
ing manhood,  went  into  business  with  bis  brother  John,  w o 
carried  on  boat  building  and  carpentering  at  the  mouth  of  bbor 
creek.  Mr.  Goudy  worked  at  this  several  years,  when  he  move 
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to  Bridgeport  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  where  he 

still  remains. 

Iosfhi  Roger.— Mr.  Roger  was  born  in  Germany  in  18-5  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1849.  He  stopped  for  a short  time  in 
Pennsylvania,  then  went  to  Illinois,  where  lie  learned  the  but.  h- 
•s  trade.  In  1852  lie  came  to  Belmont  county  and  located. 
He  worked  lor  George  Koinline  by  the  month,  but,  like  most  of 
the  Germans,  he  soon  saved  enough  to  start  on  his  own  account. 
He  is  a very  energetic  man.  has  a finely  improved  place  >>t  -4 
acres,  and  carries  on  the  butcher  business  on  a large  scale. 

Mrs  Catherine  McConaiuihey  was  a daughter  ot  Jos.  Kirk- 
wood, and  was  born  in  1820  in  the  village  of  K irk  wood,  near 
Bridgeport.  In  1845  she  married  Dr.  .las.  Met  'onaughey.  They 
had  "three  children.  I)r.  MeConaughey  was  born  in  Harrison 
county.  Ohio,  in  1809.  He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, oi  Mount  Pleasant,  and  graduated  at  the  Medical  College 
in  Cincinnati,  lie  practiced  for  several  years  in  Bridgeport  and 
the  surrounding  country.  He  died  in  1S7<». 

Frederick  Rokrecht. — Mr.  Robreeht  was  born  in  Germany 
iu  1840,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1858.  He  located  in 
Wheeling  for  a short  time,  then  went  to  Cleveland  to  learn  the 
trade  of  carriage  making.  He  came  to  Belmont  county  in  1805. 
and  finally  settled  in  Bridgeport  in  1877.  where  lie  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  buggies,  wagons,  etc. 

Joseph  Barnes. — Joseph  Barnes  was  horn  in  Maryland  May  2. 
1790,  came  to  this  count}"  quite  early,  and  located  where  his 
son.  L.  H.  Barnes,  now  lives.  In  November,  1817,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Kcrnand.  They  had  seven  children,  of  whom  but 
three  are  living  at  present.  L.  K.  and  Joseph  occupy  the  old 
homestead,  and  John  lives  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Barnes  died  December 
2.  18:19,  and  his  wife  died  May  5.  18<!9. 

James  M.  Smith  was  born  in  Fairfax  county,  Ya.,  in  1790, 
and  came  to  Ohio  when  a young  man.  He  married  Miss  Mary 
Kerry,  who  was  born  in  Loudon  county,  Va.,  in  179:!. 

J.  F.  Smith  is  a son  ol  James  M.  Smith,  and  was  raised  a 
farmer,  receiving  his  education  at  the,  common  schools  of  the 
county.  He  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  farmers  in  Pease 
township,  and  has  fine  farm  improvements. 

•John  P.  Mitchell  was  born  in  Belmont  county  in  1847.  lie 
is  a son  of  John  Mitchell,  who  was  among  the  first  settlers  in 
the  county.  He  was  raised  a farmer  and  received  his  education 
in  the  common  schools.  In  187ti  lie  married  Miss  Milner,  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county.  They  have  one  child,  a son. 

John  Marlow. — Mr.  Marlow  is  a son  of  James  Marlow  and 
was  born  in  Ohio  county,  W,  Va.,  in  1820.  He  moved  to  Rich- 
land county,  Ohio,  in  1832,  where  he  remained  until  1845. 
when  he  came  to  Belmont.  In  1850  lie  purchased  the  farm  now 
owned  by  L.  Cook,  and  lived  on  that  fifteen  years,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides.  Jn  1848  he  married 
Miss  Sarah  Moore.  Mr.  Marlow  is  an  energetic  farmer  and  a 
respected  citizen. 

Jonathan  Pasco  was  horn  in  1814  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
lie  was  a son  of  Michael  and  Rebecca  Pasco,  who  were  born  in 
franklin  county.  Pa.  Jonathan  was  reared  on  the  farm  and 
tendered  such  assistance  to  his  father  as  a dutiful  son  should, 
until  he  reached  his  majority  years.  In  1845  lie  married  Annie 
. Barnard,  by  whom  lie  reared  a family  of  four  children — three 
hoys  and  one  girl.  George  B.  Pasco,  a sou  of  Jonathan,  met 
"Uh  an  accident  in  I8t!0.  by  falling  over  a precipice  some  tbrtv 
or  titty  feet,  near  the  Wheeling  creek  bridge,  in  Pease  towii- 
s up,  sustaining  very  serious  injuries,  which  he  will  feel  the 
the  effects  of  during  his  life. 

9.T”'[”seni>  Frasier  was  born  in  Loudon  county,  Va  , July 
, and  came  to  Belmont  county  with  liisunclc  when  very 
loung.  His  father,  James  Frasier'  came  a few  years  later. 

ow  nsend  received  a liberal  education  and  learned  the  trade  of 
11  icklaying.  in  1 82(1  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Bailey,  and 
eu  in  8t.  CJairsville  for  a number  of  years.  In  18:y>  he 
road  wl0  "'‘'a1  'S  k-m'Wn  ils  th®  'Stone  Tavern,  on  the  National 
one  h,^  i .be  ,,ema"‘olJ  *wur  Yours.  He  afterward  purchased 
,l“  V? und»;eJ  acres  ot  land  and  engaged  in  farming.  He  drove 
first  .T  stakf  for  tllc  National  pike  in  Ohio,  and  also  put  up  the 
nrst  telegraph  pole  in  the  State.  Mr.  Frasier  was  a good  citi- 


| /.en  and  a devoted  member  of  the  M.  E-  (Ih'n-cli. 

I August  23.  1 8 7 ft,  leaving  a wife  and  six  children  to 
| loss. 

Robert  Woods. — Mr.  W oods  was  born  in  Mount  I Icasanf.  Ji 
| (arson  county,  in  1825,  and  came  to  Belmont  county  m « 

was  raised  a farmer  and  educated  at  the  common  10  ^ . 

native  county.  In  1851.  he  married  Mary  K Mood,  of  W heel- 
ing, W.  Va.  ' Mr.  Woods  is  an  enterprising  farmer  and  a woitii} 
citizen.  He  is  a son  oi  William  Woods,  a native  ot  Ireland. 

William  Berkly.—  Mr.  Berkly  was  horn  in  Germany.  He 
emigrated  to  America  in  1853.  Here  lie  learned  the  butene, 
trade,  and  by  a close  application  to  business-  has  accumulated 
sufficient  to  buy  him  a comfortable  home,  and  takes  his  stand 
among  the  leading  ones  in  his  trade.  He  was  married  in  18j- 
and  has  nine  children.  He  has  twenty-four  acres  of  fine  land 
near  Bridgeport,  which  has  been  earned  by  hard  labor,  as  lie  be- 
gan without  means. 

James  G.  Wiley.  -Mr.  Wiley  was  horn  in  Belmont  county  iu 
1811.  lie  was  a son  ‘if  William  Wiley,  a native  of  \ ork  county, 
I’ll.,  who  came  to  this  count}'  in  1801.  James  was  raised  a farm - 
1 er  ami  received  a limited  education,  as  hard  work  was  the  order 
of  the  day  in  his  boyhood.  In  184li,  he  married  Miss  Ellen 
Cochran,  ‘laughter  of  James  Cochran,  a pioneer  of  Bel inont coun- 
ty. Mr.  Wiley  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  is  a 
good  neighbor.  He  has  a finely  improved  farm,  known  as  the 
Wiley  Homestead. 

John  Allen  was  born  in  Belmont  county  in  1814.  ilia  father 
was  a native  of  Scotland,  but  emigrated  to  America  before  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Mr.  Allen  was  raised  a farmer  and  received 
his  education  before  there  were  free  schools  in  the  county.  In 
1848.  he  married  Sarah  Greenlee,  who  died  iri  1859.  He  again 
married  in  1877,  Miss  Margaret  McGregor.  His  first  wife  had 
seven  children,  of  whom  but  two  are  living.  Mr.  Allen  has  five 
hundred  and  fifty-two  acres  of  land  with  good  improvements. 
He  is  a farmer  and  stock  raiser. 

G.  M.  Bartholomew  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1821.  and 
came  to  Belmont  c-ounty  in  1848.  He  first  located  in  Wheeling 
township,  where  he  remained  until  1857.  when  he  moved  to 
Bridgeport  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  threshing  ma 
chines,  which  enterprise  he  did  not  continue  for  any  length  ol 
time.  Since  1 8G7  he  lias  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
i arious  articles,  and  at  present  is  in  the  blacksmith  and  wagon 
business.  Mr.  Bartholomew  is  a natural  mechanic,  both  in 
wood  and  iron. 

Mrs.  S A.  Rice.— This  lady  was  born  in  Bridgeport  iu  1829 
She  is  a daughter  of  David  Allen  and  granddaughter  of  Captain 
Joseph  Kirkwood.  In  1850  she  married  Albert  Rice,  a native 
, ‘\ew  ' ork-  and  lia*  eight  children,  two  sons  and  six 
daughters,  one  of  which.  Annie  C.,  married  D.  P.  Putnam  of 
loua  Mr  luce  moved  west  a number  of  years  ago  and  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business,  where  lie  died  in  i,S7->  \irH 
i;S"rn"  1,w  "ative  ll0,"e  i „ Bridgeport,  where  she 

Goetlieb  IlEiL.-Mr.  Heil  was  born  in  Germany  in  1834 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1853.  He  first  located  hi  Wheel' 
mg.  \\  here  he  learned  the  butcher  trade,  and  remained  th  . 
til  IStio.  when  he  moved  to  Belmont  countv  and  purchased  "a. 
home  tor  himself  with  his  hard  earnings  oi  a tew  years  H 

engaged  ,n  business  near  Bridgeport  on  his  own  account  and 
has  been  verv  successful.  *uu>uui, 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Allen. — This  lady  was  a daughter  of  i,-  • , 

wood,  and  was  born  in  the  village  ot  Kirkwood  hMsi  - tn 

L -8  she  married  David  Allen,  who  was  born  in  Favettn 

Pa„  m 179U, and  came  to  Belmont  county  in  823  ^ h""1*'’’ 
gaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  He  was  eleef’e  l A , iu 
Belmont  county  for  one  term,  and  in  1857  was  elected  Silt  ° 
ator  from  this  district,  serving  two  terms  with  I, 111!.  , Sen' 
and  the  people  who  elected  him.  After  leaving  the  s’ 
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*MEh  Moore-  to  lx.rn  in  Pease  township.  December  7. 18:ifi 
U8  a son  ,Gl  -J umos  juul  a grandson  oi  Joseph  Moore,  who 
\ 01  e very  early  settlers  m this  part  of  the  county.  They  were 
ot  Irish  origin  came  to  America  in  1702,  and  finally  in  1700  lo- 
cated on  Scotch  Ridge.  James,  the  subject  of  this- sketch  was 
raised  a farmer  and  received  his  education  at  the  common  schools 
lie  married  Mary  J.  Maiden,  ot  Richland  county.  Ohio  They 
have  three  children,  two  sons  and  a daughter.  ‘ 

Clark  ^Ioore.  is  a son  of  Joseph  Moore,  pioneer  of  Belmont 
county,  and  was  born  in  Pease  township  in  1811.  He  was  raised 
a tanner  and  educated  at  Cannonsburg  College,  Washington 
county.  Pa.  He  graduated  in  1SH2,  but  preferred  the  occupation 
of  fanning  to  anything  else,  which  he  has  ii.llowed  with  success. 
Joseph  Moore  occupies  the  old  homestead  that  has  been  in  the 
Moore  family  ever  since  170!).  It  is  situated  on  Scotch  Ridge. 


aristocracy  of  the  kingdom,  as  far  as  property  is  eoneornnd  „ 

forced  to  (lie  lowest  levels  of  society,  to  be  again  elevated  m 

distinct, on  by  services  to  the  stale,  success  in  biminess  or  bv  (bo 
commanding  influence  of  talents.  It  ,s  to  this  perpetual  iUt 
Intioii  of  pecuniary  position  that  m ueh  of  the  stability  •in«i 
tenacity  of  the  British  government  is  to  be  attributed 

The  rule  of  prhno.jcnitu re  bad  its  usual  effect  on  the  Bairns 
family,  and  the  immediate  ancestry  of  Mr.  Barnes  were  of  those 
educed  by  it  to  slender  fortune.  So  about  the  year  1758  three 
mothers  of  the  family  determined  to  try  the  mutations  of  life 

nt‘  N v'v  )'  1 h*y  fook  Mdp  at  Liverpool,  and, on  arriv- 

at  .New  5 oi  k.  one  of  them  settled  in  that  colony,  another  in 
J rninsyl vania  and  the  third.  David,  the  father  of  James  Barnes 
selected  Mary  land  as  bis  future  home,  lie  located  in  Baltimore 
county,  purchased  a small  plantation,  and  in  a year  afterward 
was  married. 


Joseph  McConnauohev  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1801,  and 
came  to  Belmont  county  in  1881.  He  had  learned  the  trade  of 
bricklaying,  but  found  so  little  to  do  when  he  first  came  here 
that  lie  went  at  common  labor.  He  married  Miss  Rebecca  Glass, 
April  12.  18;>2.  They  have  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  seven 
are  living.  M r.  MeConnaughey  has  been  a devoted  church  mem- 
hot  and  built  a church  at  his  own  expense.  lie*  has  been  one  of 
the  most  charitable  men  in  Bridgeport.  Re  is  engaged  in  coal 
mining  on  a large  scale  and  is  one  of  Bridgeport's  most  active 
business  men. 

John  Younu. — Mr.  Young  was  born  in  Germany,  but  came  to 
America  when  quite  young  and  located  in  Belmont  county.  Ho 
is  a finely  educated  gentleman,  and  is  engaged  in  farming 
and  gardening.  He  has  a good  improved  farm  near  Bridgeport, 
is  very  congenial,  and  has  been  seecesslul  in  business. 


II 1 8 TOR  V ( ) F B„\  RX  KSY I RLE. 


•IAMES  lURN'ES,  THE  KOPNHER  ()]■’  liAUNESVII.EE, 

ft  is  well  (o  premise  the  history  of  Bartlesville,  with  a sketch 
of  the  man  who  not  only  gave  it  a name,  hut  made  it  a place  of 
no  mean  importance. 


James  Barnes,  a son  of  this  marriage,  was  born  in  that  comity 
in  the  year  1772  His  father  being  a man  of  feeble  const itu- 
tion.  Ins  health  failed  him.  and  the  maintenance  of  the  family 
fell  upon  Ins  sons.  So  when  James  arrived  at  his  majority,  he 
had  not  one  cent  with  which  to  begin  the  battle  of  life.  But  In- 
rented  farms  of  others  on  tin-  shares,  and  raised  crops  during  the 
summer,  and  in  winter  made  shoes  for  the  neighbors,  havim- 
taken  up  the  trade  of  eord-wainer  without  the  assistance  of  a ivif- 
ular  apprenticeship.  In  a few  years  he  married  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison, whom  our  readers  of  middle  age  will  well  remember  as  the 
old  (junker  lady  who  used  to  blow  the  dinner  horn  at  the  trout 

door  of  Mr.  Barnes  residence  in  t!io  long  ago,  regulating  bv  the 

punctuality  ot  its  occurrence,  the  time-pieces  of  the  little  village. 

Jn  the  year  following  his  marriage,  he  rented  a mill,  but  still 
continued  his  shoemaking  during  the  winter.  But  a short  time 
elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  buy  a farm  in  Montgomery  county, 
Maryland.  On  this  farm,  he  laid  out  a town  called  Barnesville, 
which  name  it  still  hears. 

In  this  village  lie  opened  a little  store,  his  wife  acting  as 
clerk,  while  he  made  shoes.  The  Indian  troubles  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  having  ceased,  and  the  Hood  of  emigration  setting 
in  lor  that  region,  Mr.  Barnes  concluded  to  remove  to  the  West. 

He  arrived  at  St.  Glairsvillc.  in  IM)8,  and  immediately  opened 
a tavern  on  the  present  site  of  the  Frasier  House.  This  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  hy  him  for  a year  or  so.  when  he  commenced 
a dry  goods  trade  near  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Mariet- 
ta streets,  where  lie  remained  until  he  removed  to  Barnesville 
in  1812. 

ENTER! NO  LAN  PS. 


HIS  ANCESTORS. 

It  affords  it  pleasure  to  the  inhabitants  of  great,  empires,  states, 
or  kingdoms  to  he  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  their  founders  up 
to  noble  sources,  and  it  is  alike  agreeable  to  the  residents  ol 
cities,  towns  or  villages  to  do  the  same.  The  citizens  of  Barnes- 
ville have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  that  in  this  respect 
their  town  stands  in  an  advanced  rank. 

The  ancestors  of  James  Barnes  were  of  English  origin,  and 
the  pedigree  of  the  family  may  he  pursued  back  very  distinctly 
to  the  troublous  days  of  Charles  I.  At  that  time  the  parental 
progenitors  of  Mr.  Barnes  resided  in  the  north  of  England,  held 
high  positions  under  that  unfortunate  monarch,  and  through- 
out the  vehement  and  boisterous  contentions  between  that  sov- 
ereign and  the  I’mliament  remained  rigid  adherents  to  his  fail- 
i n rr  cause.  During  the  Commonwealth  of  necessity  they  sank 
i i, to  obscurity,  hut  at  the  Restoration  were  again  advanced  to 
place  and  power. 

The  Buirns.  as  the  name  was  then  spelled,  possessed  large 
landed  estates,  and  the  various  lucrative  offices  filled  hy  them 
added  much  to  their  great  wealth.  Shortly  after  the  Restora- 
tion the  Bairns  became  converts  to  the  religious  opinions  of  Fox, 
Eenn  and  Barclay,  and,  abandoning  the  allurements  of  public 
office  retired  to  the  privacy  of  their  landed  estates,  to  ho  the 
bet'er  prepared  to  carry  on  that  spiritual  communion  with  the 
Most  1 Imh  so  greatly  desired  hy  the  “ Seekers,'  as  the  “ Friends  ' 
were  then  called  their  influence  at  court  still  continued  to  be 
powerful,  out  ot  consideration  for  their  ancient  attachment  to 
the  Crown  and  to  the  Bairns  is  due  much  of  the  honor  for  the 
liberal  enactments  toward  the  Quaker*  in  the  subsequent  reigns 
of  William  and  Mary  and  Gcoige  I.  . 

The  English  law  of  descents  as  to  real  estate  hits  the  effect, 
however  of  making  a few  of  a family  rich,  while  the  larger 
umber  are  thrown  off  on  the  world  in  moderate  circumstances, 
nr  poor  and  penniless.  By  this  means  the  great  hulk  of  the 


In  the  year  l*tii;  he  entered  the  lands  then  entirely  in  woods. 
°n  which  Barnesville  now  stands.  In  18(18  he  associated  him- 
self with  Rev.  James  Rounds  in  the  tanning  business,  and  Mr. 
Rounds  removed  to  the  lands  to  open  up  the  tan  yards.  On 
November  8.  J su8.  Mr.  Barnes  laid  out  the  town  of  Barnesville. 
and  at  once  offered  all  the  lots  for  sale,  except  the  lirst  block 
east  of  Chestnut,  fronting  on  Main  and  Church  streets.  That 
block  he  reserved  tor  himselfand  family. 

Mr.  Raines  in  180!)  caused  to  be  erected  on  “lot  No.  18"  a 
frame  storeroom  and  dwelling  under  one  roof,  and  in  1810 
opened  out  a mercantile  establishment  under  the  supervision  ot 
William  Ehilpot,  the  first  in  the  village.  Mr.  Barnes  with  his 
family  removed  from  St.  Clairsville  to  Barnesville  in  1812.  The 
first  house  occupied  by  him  in  the  town,  was  the  front  part  of 
the  present  residence  of  Robert  Harper,  on  lot  No.  42.  In  1818 
or  1814.  lie  removed  to  lot  No.  17,  on  which  he  resided  till  his 
death. 


Ol.li  OIK  II AltOS, 


Some  time  in  ISO!*.  Mr.  Barnes  had  ten  acres  of  land  cleared 
up  for  an  orchard.  The  work  of  clearing  was  performed  by 
John  and  Thomas  Shannon,  to  whom  Mr.  Barnes  paid  fifty  dol- 
lars in  cash  for  the  labor.  These  ten  acres  extended  from  the 
road  in  front  of  Kolion  Hager's  residence,  east,  beyond  the  man- 
sion house  of  Adam  Bent/..  The  orchard  was  planted  in  1810. 
with  fruit  trees  consisting  of  the  best  varieties  then  known,  and 
occupied  the  grounds  upon  which  Hager's  first  addition  to  the 
town  of  Barnesville  is  situated. 

How  many  of  our  readers  have  sported  in  the  shade  of  that  old 
orchard,  regaled  themselves  on  the  odors  of  its  sweet  scented 
blossoms,  and  in  the  transports  ot  childish  delights,  have  feasted 
on  its  fruits?  But  the  old  orchard  is  gone,  and  hard  beaten 
streets  and  stately  mansions  now  ocoi  'T>.V  its  place. 
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OLD  MILL  AND  FACTORY. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Barnes  had  located  himself perinanontly  in  the 
town  he  began  efforts  to  make  it  a prominent  business  place. 
He  erected  on  lot  M o.  20  a house  for  dearitying  ginseng.  and 
entered  very  largely  into  its  purchase.  Some  years  he  bought, 
clearifiod  and  shipped  as  high  as  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  this 
article.  In  1814,  he  set  on  foot  a joint  stock  company  to  erect  a 
flouring  mill  and  woolen  factory,  and  succeeded  in  having  them 
built  under  one  roof.  They  were  erected  in  1X15  and  won'  into 
operation.  In  a few  years  the  company  failed  and  the  entire 
pressure  of  its  indebtedness  fell  on  Mr.  Barnes  and  so  damaged 
ids  fortune  that  he  never  recovered  front  its  effect. 

The  woolen  mill  was  kept  running  until  about  1835.  when  the 
machinery  was  removed  and  a saw  mill  attached  to  the  (louring 
mill  in  its  stead.  The  saw  mill  has  long  since  disappeared,  and 
the  flouring  mill  a few  years  ago  succumbed  to  the  devouring 
flame.  The  woolen  factory  was  the  largest  and  did  the  greatest 
variety  of  any  similar  manufacturing  establishment  ever  erected 
in  Belmont  county.  Its  machinery  consisted  ot  six  carding  ma- 
chines. two  spinning  jennys,  two  pickers,  one  power  loom  and 
six  hand  looms,  dressers  proportioned  to  the  looms,  falling  stocks 

and  press. 

The  work  made  by  it  embraced  every  kind  of  cloth.  Kentucky 
jeans,  sntinetts  and  cassimores.  beside' all  the  country  work  foi- 
lin'surrounding  region  to  the  distance  of  ten  to  twenty  miles. 
Mr.  Barnes  operated  it  at  a constant  loss,  for  the  competition  of 
custom  and  imported  fabrics  prevented  profits. 

ITS  hei.i.. 

As  there  had  to  be  a simultaneous  assembling  of  theoperatives 
oftlie  factory,  there  was  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  mill  a little 
belfry  and  a bell  weighing  about  forty  pounds,  suspended  to  it. 
That  jolly  little  old  bell  was  an  institution  in  its  day.  Its  com- 
ing was  greeted  with  an  excitement  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance. Crowds  of  men.  women  and  children  gathered  to  see 
it  and  give  it  welcome.  And  on  the  day  it  was  suspended  in  the 
belfry,  a multitude  equally-  as  large  its  that  brought  together  at 
the  advent  of  a menagerie  now,  stood  then  about  the' old  mill, 
with  upturned  faces,  anxiously  awaiting  the  first  outburst  of  its 
pealing  sounds. 

So  fascinating  were  its  notes  to  the  juveniles  of  the  town  that 
lory-ears  afterward  hundreds  of  urchins  and  lasses  would  perch 
on  the  stumps  and  fences  around  just  before  the  time  for  calling 
the  bands  together,  to  catch  the  dulcet  chimes  of  the  little  old 
bell  ot  the  mill. 

tobacco  trade. 

About  1823  or  1821  Mr.  Barnes  commenced  dealing  in  the  leaf 
obaeco  trade  For  a year  or  two  he  packed  his  tobacco  in  a 

k-Ir  „ "h,Vh  8tood  precisely  where  the  present  mansion  of 
Kchon  linger  is  situated.  In  1820  he  erected  a large  tobacco 
onse  °n  the  present  site  of  the  Presbyterian  church',  at  which 
e managed  the  business  until  1842.  The  old  packiiig-hoyse 
»as  subsequently  pB'.eba.erf  by  Henry  T.  Barnes,  a nold,ow  of 

ban  Bluirch°S'  a"d  rem0ved  to  a sik‘  " c'st  ot  Hie  Presbvte- 

Jrr^ar,,es  boUg,lt  rreat  q«a»tilios  of  leaf  tobacco  each 
LlTu-r  3,’ea''?  Padu'''  aS  ma".V  as  oitfht  hundred  hogs- 
lor  fhflir  fl’  tle,^5  (“rmslnng  the  farmers  with  means  to  pav 
IIc  sustaine "Th’  * bl|'  ^ t,U’“  d"’eBings.  and  increase  in  weallli. 
lNt-'  and  lnl»-hCaiT  "HS°S  ""  U,at  article  in  the  vears  1828  and 

in  ld8  bankrtdptcr.:Ui  ,,nm<”W°  °"e  in  1838*  M 'i,,ail.v  *«d“d 

RELIOIOfS  VIEWS. 

“ I1,10"'1'0';  ?!  tilc  Society  of  Friends.  and  con- 
C'liristians  in  w ° f ,e  d"'i'r  "P  of-  that  denomination  of 
MC.S  I.LW i pr  U hen  th0  ‘li^trous  schism 

opinions  of  If,  m?“S  Ji1K'ks  an,i  tho.  Chord,  he  rejected  the  | 
with  the  Frienl  <ront,nued  till  his  death  to  commune  ( 

the  tlJet  of hi*  n th°Tl\  *,r  ,Brne8  ™ a 'd«id  adherent 
liberally  , ancestral  faith,  he  was  no  bigot,  but  was 

neighborhood  fi He  / ,°l  ’fr  division8  of  '’hristians  in  the  | 

0,1  which  the  oid  At  ''of  orl Ly  donated  the  two  acres  of  ground  I 

c,"mk  M *»- 


but  other  counsels  ruled.  “Mover  mind,  gentlemen,  said  Mr. 
Barnes,  “thee  have  refused  to  put  the  pike  on  the  natural  route, 
but  let  me  say  to  thee,  that  alter  awhile  a railroad  will  come 
through  Belmont  county,  and  then  thee  11  see  that  it  will  pass 
right  through  my  big  meadow.”  And  so  it  did. 

1IIS  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE.  ETC. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Barnes  was  very  command- 
ing. He  was  over  six  feet  in  height  and  of  portly  build.  His 
complexion  was  slightly  florid,  with  auburn  hair,  blue  eyes  and 
a very  benevolent  countenance.  He  always  dressed  in  drab- 
colored  clot  lies,  cut  to  the  precise  pattern  of  the  Quaker  cos- 
tume, and  always  wore  a broad -brimmed  hat.  His  voice  was 
very  strong  and  sonorous,  and  so  powerful  in  compass  that  lie 
could  be  heard,  when  in  ordinary  conversation,  at  a distance  ot 
a hundred  yards.  He  walked  slowly,  with  a deliberate  and 
measured  stop,  and  it' once  seen  would  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
beholder. 

He  '«<  kind,  generous  and  benevolent  to  a fault.  Mo  poor 
man  who  asked  assistance  was  refused,  it  in  Mr.  Barites'  power 
to  help  him  : and  no  person  ever  approached  hint  tor  consola- 
tion but  received  the  assuaging  influence  of  his  compassionate 
regards.  He  sold  his  town  lots  on  easy  terms,  to  secure  popu- 
lation. and  leased  his  farms  at  low  rents  to  enable  the  indus- 
trious poor  to  prosper.  To  the  needy  he  parcelled  out  his 
lauds,  that  they  might  have  homes,  and  exhausted  his  means 
that  the  community  might  grow  rich  on  the  aid  afforded  hi-  the 
distribution. 

lie  throughout  life  was  a man  of  indomitable  energy.  When 
the  calamitous  accidents  of  trade  had  overwhelmed  his  property, 
ami  it  was  being  frittered  away  by  the  consuming  processes  of 
la"  and  the  depreciation  incident  to  mortgaged  realty  when  of- 
fered tor  sale,  the  unconquerable  old  manstritek  out'on  the  sea 
of  hie  for  himself  with  the  will  and  strength  of  early  manhood. 

He  went  to  Baltimore  and  made  arrangements  with  some 
friends  to  start  a commission  business  in  leaf  tobacco.  On  his 
way  home  to  make  final  preparation  for  removal  to  that  place 
he  died  m the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  He  dropped  dead  in’ 
18f  t just  as  he  stepped  from  a stage  coach  to  take  breakfast  at  a 
"avside  tavern,  and  so  ended  the  life  oftlie  founder  of  Barnos- 
Mllo  and  the  greatest  benefactor  H,o  people  of  that  village  liavo 

OVnr  nn<I  “ 


i ever  had. 

I 


the  old  rri/rx  i;v  road. 


Ills  RAILROAD  IDEA. 

uJdt' IniBN  rtaf,0nal  road  "as  about  to  lie  located  Mr.  Barnes 
11  al‘  hi*  influence  to  obtain  its  passage  through  Burnsville, 


| About  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  Legislature  of  the 
mi1'"  i'S ;I  erl'l|t0,'.v  authorized  the  opening  out  of  a road  from 
1 lilies  Bottom  through  Belmont  county  to  Smithlon— a selllo- 
! m'nt  a sl,ort  dl8ta»co  s"uth  ot  the  present  site  ot  WashimMo  , 

1 ■atherP‘V|fC0Unt'V’  lns  ,road  "a*  called  the  Putney  road  or 

tathci  Pultiie\ , as  was  the  original  spelling,  and  the  blu/iim-s 
pursue,!  the  present  line  of  that  highway,  with  onlvsIiHa  liS 
Muttons.  I lie  pioneers  in  locating  their  roads  always  thii„„.  i 
«* 

! vnu.h  syv* 

! p-  »»nii.  „ m,  ,1,0  ,Wrid^'S"SV-r';' 

and  < hurch  streets  cross  each  other-  thence  with  n 1 os  mi  ’ 
to  the  residence  of  William  Piper  ; thence  south  to 
and  with  it  out  of  town  After  Mr  Kn,.n  , , ^aln  street, 

bmds.  private  enterprises 'changed  the  Hue  oUhe  Pum101’®?1  ’I'0 
j present  thread  of  Alain  street.  These  were  tlw,  K-  to  (he 
j made  in  the  woods  which  covered  the  si, c of  Jj* °,lI-v. al,eni"^ 

I ls,,S-  " hen  Barnes  and  Bound  had  « half  ""lil 

, residence  and  tanyard.  the  same  being  lots  of}  f°r 

I house  was  pulled  down  bv3Ir  MilTs  inanv  vo  ' 1 

I ,0"s  uscd  t’cconstrueting  his  old  house  on  lotTo^l’  “T*  th° 
"as  lorn  away,  but  some  oftlie  old  I’nn.wt  i °l  ^°'  ,)d'  ^ b>o 

a few  years  ago,  on  the  hid!  ' * ,,0,,He  l»i»«d,  till 

Ft  RST  TA  V EltX. 

bouse  is  s ! i i j‘ s t a ,u  1 ' n n’ d c • ! ,'o ,'l ' ° )T r>7\[Tllh 
Barnes,  a nephew  of  James  Barnes.  The  tavern  1 , ’V . Tr<‘"'T 
swinging  Iron,  a corner  to  a post  beyond  ti m I aS  ltH  "W*. 
portantin formation:  • ' Uk  M(lc"ay,  the 

“LKifOR  ANI>  EXTERTAIXMENT.” 
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ike  the  “big  hand  oi  the  ancient  .schoolmaster,  on  a plain  board 
without  border.  Barnes,  the  bonifaeeof  the  humble  little  tavern, 
was  a shoemaker,  and  the  first  one  too  that  ever  “plyed"  an  awl 
in  the  village:  hut  on  Saturdays  he  had  no  time  to  wax  an  end, 
or  pound  a soie.  These  days  were  the  balance  sheets — occasions 
for  the  jars,  discords  and  troubles  of  the  rustic  denizens  of  the 
neighborhood.  W hisky  was  three  cents  a drink,  and  large 
tumblers  and  bountiful  supplies  occasioned  many  a blacked 
eye.  As  a rule,  the  quarrels  would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
and  at  night  they  parted  friends. 

'I  o Barnes  tavern,  and  his  good  whisky  is  to  be  trad'd  the  I 
habitude  of  the  residents  of  the  township,  to  congregate  in  | 
Bartlesville  on  Saturdays — a custom  ofuniversal  obligation  even  j 
unto  the  present  day. 

oinskno  oathkhi.hs. 

Tho  grounds  on  which  Bartlesville  stands  were,  when  in  woods, 
much  noted  tor  tho  quantity  of  ginseng  that  grew  upon  them — 
hundreds,  of  pounds  being  gathered  therefrom  annually.  The 
ginseng  gatherers,  when  operating  on  these  grounds,  carried 
their  dinners  with  them,  and  used  to  eat  on  the  knob  where 
Watts  foundry  stands — drinking  from  a spring  that  gurgled 
from  the  bank  at  the  head  of  the  hollow  where  the  saw  mill 
stands.  When  the  oldest  of  the  party  thought  if  was  time  for 
dinner,  he  called  by  whooping  through  his  hands,  and  immedi- 
ate obedience  was  give  to  the  signal. 

Among  the  persons  who  dug  ginseng  and  snake-roots  on  these  | 
grounds  were  Aunt  Rachael  Parsons  and  Governor  Shannon.  | 
The  former  dug  many  hundreds  of  pounds,  dried  and  then  trans- 
ported it  to  St.  Clairsville.  to  buy  salt  and  other  groceries.  She 
resided  near  Barnesville  several  years  before  the  lands  upon 
which  it  is  situated  were  entered  by  Mr.  Barnes.  She  was 
present  at  the  first  burial  in  the  old  Methodist  graveyard  : heard 
the  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  the  place,  and  was  a constant 
and  faithful  member  of  the  M.  K Church  for  over  sixty  years,  j 

Governor  Shannon,  when  a little  boy  in  low  linen  pants  and  j 
shirt,  used  to  dig  these  roots,  and  many  a day  he  toiled  here, 
slaked  his  thirst  with  the  limpid  water'of  the  springs,  and  hur-  > 
ried  with  honest  childhoods'  joy  uf  dinner  eall,  U>  sit  under  the 
uut-atretching  branches  of  the  great  trees  to  eat  his  humble 
lunch. 


oi,I>  TOWN  WEI. I 


At  the  very  center  of  the  crossing  of  Main  and  Chestnut 
streets  was  a very  strong  spring,  and  out  from  it  lo  the  south 
extended  a marsh.  This  marsh  was  a great  hear  wallow.  Bears 
in  warm  weather  carry  off  the  surcharge  of  heat  by  laying  and 
ruHum  in  muddy  waters  as  swine  do.  John  Shannon,  when 
ouite  "a  hoy.  shot  a hear  at  this  wallow,  which,  when  cleaned, 
weighed  over  tour  hundred  pounds.  As  soon  as  the  Rev.  Round 
settled  in  the  place,  he  planted  a barrel  in  the  spring  to  accumu- 
late the  water  for  tho  use  ot  his  family  and  lanyard.  John  M. 
Hound  when  a little  -shaver;  tumbled  into  this  barrel  and  came 
very  nearly  drowning.  He  was  rescued  by  Ins  mother,  who 
continued  to  move  him  about  on  a puncheon  till  he  was  restored 
to  consciousness.  Mr.  Round  often  remarks  that  “he  was  horn 
a |0„  Cabin.  rocked  in  a sugar  trough,  drowned  m a barrel, 
and  brought  to  bf  - by  being  rolled  on  a puncheon. 

Subsequently  ll»-  Round  barrel  was  removed,  the  spring  dug 
out  several  fee',  in  depth,  walled  up  like  a well  boxed  m,  with 
windlass  and  bucket  and  an  iron  ladle  chained  at  its  side.  At 
the  northwest  conic-  of  the  platform  a post  was  planted,  and 
..  hoards  ,,ut  up.  pointing  out  the  way  and  distance  to 

,,ii  j.  or  >iw„riici,,  o,„  

Road  Cambridge  and  Plats  ot  Grave  Creek. 

yt ’this  old  well  t be  />«<*  'Wars  and  Cuptmer*  used  to  as- 
they  bad  exchanged  their  ginseng  and  pelts  for 

» it *■*»>•:  h- «» 

salt,  ‘om-'-i  I | j iikc v owns,  wool  hats  and  ban- 

dana headdresses,  barefooted  and  in  flashing  Monroes,  danced 
and  sang  urn Tn  ‘blind 

r,d,  ;ri;;;ski : ; . saddles  ^ ^ Po>r. 

S^itl.  !)mtna  burdens,  were  circled  round,  with  moody 

anfJrtir?fl!igij)-t,  well  boxing,  well,  dancers,  and  horses 
But  the  m g I - th  use(J  t0  be  ttre  macadamized  streets, 

a,'e,a  hiXbum  the  glittering  equipage  of  the  aristocrat,  the 
rattle  of  drays,  and  the  heavy  roll  of  omnibus  and  coach. 


MEASI  KIN  TAKEN  To  FORM  A NEW  COLNTV  WITH  THE  SEAT  OK  .11  STICK 

at  hak.nksviu.i:. 

In  ININ  a strong  effort  was  made  by  t lie  inhabitants  of  Bai  nes- 
ville  and  i lie  vicinity . to  get  the  Legislature  to  erect  a new  coun- 
ty out  of  parts  ot  i In*  counties  of  Belmont.  Guernsey  and  Mon- 
roe, with  >oat  ot  Justice  at  Barnesville.  The  measure  tailed, 
however.  Mr.  l’atterson.  a son  ot  the  then  representative  for 
Belmont,  has  kindly  turnished  us  with  the  original  petition  just 
as  it  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  petition  is  in 
the  handwriting  ot  Win.  (i.  Shank-land,  and  is  on  paper  ruled 
with  a lead  pencil.  It  is  of  admirable  penmanship,  and  in  a 
good  state  ot  preservation.  The  length  of  the  petition  with 
signatures,  is  about  seven  leet.  by  fourteen  inches  in  width  The 
number  of  petitioners  is  tour  hundred  and  two. 

We  here  subjoin  a copy  of  the  petition,  and  some  names  uf 
the  petitioners.  The  state  road  spoken  of  in  the  petition,  was 
the  old  Wheeling  road,  whose  course  was  nearly  identical  with 
the  National  road,  and  very  near  to  it.  Not  over  twelve  of  tin, 
petitioners  are  now  living. 

THE  PETITION . ETC. 


■'In  tin ■ Jfiwnt'ii/*/i‘,  thr  (iriu'riil  .Is-sc  nihhj  nt  tin'  St  lit  I’  ot  Ohm,  tin: 

jut  it  inn  nl  tin-  si/tisi'i'/hi'i's,  / n/nilntii  nts  of  Jnlj'ts  ijf  tin'  I'nillitieii  ,»l 

lift ninnt . t i i/ri'nxi’i/  iiinl  Mniii'nr.  I'lSjin  tiilllij  x/miiitli 

••That  your  petitioners  are  situated  at  a considerable  distance 
from  their  respective  seats  ol  justice,  that  they  labor  under 
many  inconveniences  in  attending  courts  as  jurors,  witnesses, 
etc.  And  tiiat  it  would  be  a great  convenience  to  them  to  have 
a new  county  erected  out  ot  part  of  the  counties  aforesaid,  seas 
to  establish  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  town  of  Barnesville.  Vein- 
petitioners  presume  not  to  dictate  to  your  Honorable  Body,  but 
are  well  convinced  that  the  said  counties  ot  Belmont,  Guernsey 
and  Monroe,  contain  a sufficiency  of  territory  for  four  counties, 
without  uink i ng  ei t her  less  than  the  Constitution  ot  the  Mate 
requires. 

••Your  petitioners  are  well  convinced  that  such  a measure 
would  much  increase  the  population,  greatly  enhance  the  value 
ot  lands,  and  render  general  salislaction  to  this  part  ot  the  State. 

--Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  a new  county  may  be 
erected  to  comprehend  the  following  boundaries:  Begiuuing 

on  the  seventh  (7th  > range  line  at  the  northwest  corner  ot  the 
old  Belmont  county  : thence  with  the  ( 7th ) seventh  range  line 
south  to  the  northeast  cornel-  ol  township  number  (1)  one.  in 
range  number  (1)  one:  thence  west  with  the  township  line  to 
the  northwest  corner  ol  said  township;  thence  south  with  said 
township  line  to  the  southwest  corner  ot  said  township,  theme 
west  to  the  northwest  ot  the  eighth  (Nth)  township,  in  (8tb,i 
eighth  range:  thence  south  with  the  (Nth)  eighth  range  line  to 
Washington  county  line:  thence  east  with  said  line  to  tie 
south  range  line:  thence  south  to  the  southwest  cornel  ol 
township  number  (li)  si.\.  in  the  (7lh)  seventh  range,  t erne 
cast  to  the  southeast  corner  of  said  township;  thence  north  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  township  number  (7)  seven,  in  the 
sixth  range;  thence  east  to  the  (5th)  tilth  range  line,  thence 
north  to  the  Belmont  county  line:  thence  west  to  the  place  o 

beginning.  . , f 

“Comprehending  in  said  boundaries  a territory  of  up  wants 
(400)  hundred  square  miles,  with  a very  cmisidorable population, 
and  leaving  at  the  same  time,  in  each  of  tho  aforesaid  counties 
of  Belmont,  Guernsey  and  Monroe,  a sufficient  number  ot  con- 
titutional  square  miles  lo  form  a county.  ^ our  memon.i  is 
well  aware  that  there  is  a considerable  opposition  to  the  ercc; 
lion  of  this  new  eomitv  bv  a part  of  the  inhabitants  theteo. 
who  reside  on  that  part  ol  the  state  road  and  its  vicinity, 
pusses  through  the  county  hereby  petitioned  for. 

■ But  vour  petitioners  reposing  the  fullest  confidence  in  y 
honorable  body,  have  litlle  doubt  that  m your  ,k'l‘^,aV°jr'  tll 
the  subject,  von  will  lie  led  to  think  that  the  bench  s ► k 
thispart  of  the  county  will  not  more  than  eounterbalancc  Bje 
manv  advantages  which  our  opponents  have,  and  do  dt^i  , b 
the  benefits  resulting  Iron,  the  said  state  road:  andue  further, M 
leave  lo  inform  your  honors  that  we  have  in  the  o mj|| 

ville,  a considerable  woolen  factory,  merchant  J ned 

just  ready  to  go  into  operation,  all  of  which  are  n0  doubt, 

bv  steam  power,  which  in  some  degree,  wo  think, 
claim  the  fostering  care  of  your  honorable  . inU,  view. 

-Taking  the  whole  of  the  aforesaid  con”ld^ b o o ra bl e <Je 
bee  leave  lo  submit  the  propriety  thereof  to  youi 
liberations,  and  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray,  Ac. 
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SUBSCRIBERS'  NAMES. 

Joel  Judkins,  John  M.  Lacey,  Thomas,  Emory,  Wm.  G,  Shank- 
land.  Thomas  Landon.  Andrew  Campbell. George  Wilson,  Henry 
Poudna.  John  J.  Moore,  Ralph  Heath.  Pearson  S.  Moore.  Wm. 
Gallowav,  Sam  i Starr.  John  Starr,  John  Ball.  Alfred  1’.  Wclden, 
Sam  1 Fordice,  Thos.  Plummer,  Isaac  Patterson,  Thomas  Hunni- 
cut.  Ibriah  Pennington.  Pantor  Laws. Solomon  Morris,  Philip 
Skeplon.  Edward  Thornbrough,  Henry  Howard,  Jus.  Gallaway. 
Thos.  Cochran,  James  Acherson.  John  Penington,  Mahlon  Patten. 
Lewis  Peters.  Otho  French,  Wm.  Bailey.  Thomas  Darnel,  Joseph 
Gardner.  Joseph  Taylor,  Adam  Pally,  Henry  Stanton,  James 
Harper,  Joseph  Middleton,  Jethro  Slarlmek,  Bohert  Stewart. 
Henry  Deems,  William  Patterson,  Ivxmn  Patterson,  lieuben 
Watkins.  Simeon  Taylor,  David  Patterson.  James  Lingo,  John 
Hyde,  John  Sid  well,  Win.  Ifodgin.  Jr.,  Isaac  Wilson,  Robert 
Lappun,  Aaron  Deadly,  Thos.  Barnes.  John  Hall,  Avery  West. 
Thomas  Slade,  James  Riggs.  William  Weir.  A hoi  Barnes.  Henry 
Barnes,  Robert  Price,  Edmond  Bailey,  William  Campbell.  David 
Ayles.  Abraham  Peters.  Abraham  Peters,  Jr.,  Nicholas  .Morgan 
John  Wilson,  Hugh  Wittson,  Joseph  Alexander.  Jr..  John  Kvi- 
sizar,  William  Newnam.  Jesse  Pool,  Caleb  Wilson,  Wm.  N ance. 
Nathan  Riley,  John  Hurdle,  John  Stralil,  James  Hutchison. 
Laban  Hix,  Aaron  Williams.  Edmond  Hayes.  Joseph  King. 
Wm.  C.  Anderson.  Isaac  Patterson.  Tho.  Carpenter,  Robert 
Martin,  Levi  Cox,  Thomas  Bundy,  Jacob  Crew,  Jonathan  Pat 
terson,  Barak  Bailey.  James  Edgerton,  William  Lingo.  Samuel 
Stewart,  John  ('attic,  David  Carpenter,  John  Bevan.  Archibald 
Cole,  Robert  Mills,  David  Smith,  Benjamin  Bowen.  Lewis 
Butcher,  John  Douglas,  John  Beck,  Thomas  Sliotweli,  William 
Barnes,  Robert  Miller,  Alexander  Linton,  Morris  Hilton.  John 
Robison.  Solomon  Coles,  Frederick  Ault,  Benajah  Parker,  Car- 
olus Judkins,  Otho  Barnes,  Benjamin  Lindon.  John  Fnsininger, 
Win.  Galliwav,  Win.  Bundy.  Richard  Andrews.  Zachariuh  Bai- 
ley, Robert  Weer,  David  Penington.  Samuel  Douglas.  Mh-ajalt 
Haile}',  Win.  Armsley,  Roberl  W.  < >gg.  Daniel  Wyou.  John  T. 
Smith.  Asa  Hix, Robert  Makerson,  Jim.  Watson.  Asahel  Thomas. 
Joseph  Dode,  John  Carpenter.  Thomas  Patterson,  Wm.  Haw- 
kins, Camm  Thomas,  Thus.  Robbins,  John  Patterson.  Herman 
Davis,  Andrew  Mellvain,  Jesse  Bailey,  Sr.,  Mynus  Popper, 
Joseph  Carpenter  and  many  others. 


I'-IRST.  BURIAL. 


As  before  recited,  the  old  graveyard  and  church  site  were 
(located  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  by  Mr.  Barnes,  and 
this  gift  was  made  in  pursuance  of  a proviso  made  to  his  part- 
ner in  trade.  Rev.  Round,  before  the  latter  settled  in  Barnes- 
ville. 

The  first  person  whose  remains  were  there  buried,  was  Daniel 
Davis,  a youth  who  died  in  the  summer  of  18(18.  The  Rev. 
Round  preached  the  funeral  sermon  under  a large  sugar  tree 
that  stood  about  the  center  of  the  burial  ground.  The  day  was 
clear  and  hot,  and  not  n breath  of  air  in  motion.  The  woods 
were  dressed  in  their  richest  foliage,  but  the  leaves  stirred  not 
on  their  drooping  branches.-  The  reverend  gentleman  took  his 
station  at  the  roots  of  the  tree,  with  a little  stand-table  covered 
with  a white  doth,  before  him,  and  on  the  table  lay  a large 
family  Bible  with  brass  clasps  to  the  lids — while  around  him 
were  seated,  among  the  plants  and  flowers  of  the  wild  woods, 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  tho  departed  boy.  After  singing 
and  prayer,  he  read  t lie  first  ten  verses  of  the  ninth  Psalm,  and 
then  his  dear  solemn  voice,  pronounced  the  first  funeral  sermon 
delivered  in  the  township. 


OLO  LOO  CHURCH. 


hrom  the  lime  Rev.  Round  located  in  JBai'iiesville,  the  Motho-  I 
diste  held  their  worship  at  the  residence  of'tbat  gentleman.  Jn 
the  summer of  1810 , so  many  members  had  accumulated  that  they 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  an}'  dwelling  house.  So,  in  that 
summer,  the  oid  log  church  was  elected  of  logs  materially  con-  ; 
tributed  by  the  members,  ft  stood  a little  west  of  the  old  brick 
church,  with  its  ends  to  tho  east  and  west— the  door  being  at  j 
the  east  end.  The  first  sermon  preached  in  it,  was  delivered  bv 
Rev.  Round.  After  the  old  brick  church  was  erected,  the  log 
house  was  pulled  down,  and  the  sound  logs  were  purchased  by 
Rev.  Z.  Barnes,  a local  preacher  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  used  I 
0}  him  in  the  construction  of  his  old  residence  on  No.  31.  That 
ias  been  torn  away,  and  the  logs  were  used  as  fuel. 


OLD  BRICK  CHURCH. 

In  18-2  the  old  brick  church  was  built,  the  contract  for  its 
erection  being  made  by  the  Methodists  with  Rev.  Charles  Scurr 
and  Ezekiel  Chapman,  both  of  whom  were  bricklayers  h}  tinae. 
! They  put  up  their  brick  kiln  on  the  grounds  on  which  the  Union 
school  house  is  situated.  A few  steps  in  front  of  the  old  meet- 
ing house,  and  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  old  brick 
church  and  its  coal  house,  there  were  two  monies,  each  about 
fifteen  (15)  feet  high,  and  sixty  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base. 

\ the  bases  nearly  touching. 

I In  looking  around  for  day  suitable  for  brick  one  of  flic  hands, 
in  a joke,  made  an  opening  in  the  mounds,  and  found  that  the} 
were  composed  of  the  purest  clay.  A kiln  of  (200,000)  two 
hundred  thousand  bricks  were  made  of  the  cltyf  obtained  from 
! them.  4 

The  church  and  Beardmoro  s residence,  tho  brick  part  of  the 
National  house,  and  several  other  small  houses  were  constructed 
of  these  brick,  'flic  brick  were  moulded  by  William  Piper,  and 
were  the  first  sand-made  brick  moulded  in  the  town.  Previous 
to  them,  all  the  brick  used  in  the  town  were  water-made — that 
is  the  moulds  were  wet  with  water  instead  of  sprinkled  with 
sand  to  prevent  the  adhesion  ol  the  clay. 

At  the  bottom  centre  of  each  of  these  mounds,  were  little 
heaps  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  from  which  fad  we  deem  them,  in 
our  opinion,  the  receptacles  of  the  bodies  used  in  their  sacrifi- 
cial ceremonies. 


LIT  ERA  RY  1 XSTJTETTOXS. 

I 'EM  M.K  SEMINARY. 


In  the  winter  of  1837-*,  a Mr.  Hines,  a school  teacher,  put  in 
agitation  a proposition  to  civet  a female  seminary  in  Bartles- 
ville by  private  contributions.  The  proposition  was  discussed 
with  great  warmth,  and  was  finally  adopted.  In  1838.  a wooden 
structure  thirty  two  by  twenty-five  feet  in  dimensions,  and  one 
story  high,  was  creeled  on  what  is  now  called  Chestnut  street. 
Only  a few  sessions  ol  school  were  held  in  it,  the  first  having 
been  taught  by  Miss  Herrington,  now  the  widow  of  Jesse  Cow- 
gill.  deceased. 


ACAl’EMY. 

In  1838,  the  question  of  building  an  academy  was  started,  and 
in  1833-40.  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  old  academy  building 
on  the  hill  at  tho  east  end  of  Main  street,  and  south  side  ol  same! 
It  is  now  the  “Masonic  Hall."  Jn  the  tall  ofl842,  Messrs.  Mer- 
rill and  Johnson,  two  graduates  of  Athens  College,  began  and 
taught  a fourteen  weeks'  term,  being  the  first  academic  'term  in 
the  town. 

in  the  fall  of  1843,  Johnson  withdrew,  leaving  Merrill  sole 
teacher.  He  continued  in  charge  of  it  till  the  fall  of  1844  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Prof  N.  R.  Smith,  who  presided  over 
the  school  until  the  year  1847.  when  it  ceased  to  be  an  academy 
and  was  sold  to  the  “common''  school  of  the  town. 

In  1 843.  Prof  John  I.  Thompson  revived  it  into  academic 
proporptions,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a Mr.  Alder  began  to 
give  it  some  celebrity.  During  the  years  1851-2-3-4-5  there 
was  no  better  academy  in  the  state  than  the  Barncsvillc  Acade- 
my under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Thompson.  His  health  fail 
ing.  it  came  under  ibe  management  of  Profs.  Samuel  Davenport 

;™nv °r  * •"*  »■ 


} ERS. 


William  8.  Tanevhm.l,  brother  of  R.  H Tanevhilt  fU 
first  lawyer  in  Barnesville.  He  was  born  tn  Calvert  county6 
Maryland,  and  came  to  Barnesville  in  1835  In  1837  l.I  3’ 
moved  to  Millersburg,  Holmes  county.  0„  and  died  in  that 

for  Holmes  county,  and  in  the  years  I86CMU  represented  that 
county  in  the  house  ol  the  Ohio  legislature.  thnt 

John  Davenport  was  the  second  attorney  i 

Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  and  removed  to  'Barnesville  1^838.' 
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While  in  Virginia  he  represented  Berkeley  county  in  the  house 
tL  D*»to*  11  he  "t,s  one  ot  the  senatorial  electors  on 
tnc  Hell  and  hverett  presidential  ticket  for  Ohio.  As  a lawyer 
ins  erudition  was  broad  and  deep;  as  advocate,  he  was  polished 
him  ( asMcal  , and  in  the  trial  oi  tin*  petty  suits  of  an  Ohio  prae- 
lice,  his  pleas  to  the  court  and  jury  were  often  as  elegant,  as  elo- 
quent, as  profound  and  as  resistless  as  the  very  best  efforts  of 
those  masters  of  the  forum— Rrskine  and  Burke.  As  a conver- 
sationalist, he  never  had  a superior. 

He  died  in  18<!2,  and  was  buried  in  North  Cemetery,  and  there 
now  lies  this  great  unknown,  without  even  a slab  to  mark  his 
burial  place. 


LITERATURE. 


T he  first  effort  at  “periodical  literature"  at  Barnesville,  was 
made  by  the  lady  students  of  Davenport  and  Adler  s “Classical 
Institute,  then  held  in  the  old  academy  building.  It  was  a lit- 
tle paper  of  tour  pages,  8xlo  to  the  page,  and  was  published 
weekly  during  the  terms  of  the  Institute  for  the  years  1856  and 
1857. 

It  was  printed  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  was  published  by  the 
'•Philtiphoninn  Society"  ot  the  Institute.  At  first  it  was  called 
“ 'J'lii-  Gleaner."  and  the  editress  was  changed  every  term. 
Finally  it  was  called  the  “ Literary  Casket"  and  had  “ Excelsior" 
for  its  motto,  and  Miss  M.  I..  Talbott.  now  Mrs,  M.  L.  Walton, 
as  permanent  editress. 

That  little  paper  crowns  with  honor  every  one  connected  with 
its  career.  Judging  by  the  editorials,  it  were  a pity  that  Mrs. 
Walton  did  not  continue  to  wield  the  pen. 

The  (.{leaner  and  Literary  Casket  were  supported  by  the  talents 
and  purse  of  the  lady  students  of  the  institute,  and  were  circu- 
lated gratis. 

THE  ‘IXTEI.UG  ENTER." 

The  first  adventure  at  a public  newspaper  in  Barnesville  was 
made  by  K.  R.  Bartleson  and  son  ot  Wheeling,  in  June,  1857.  It 
was  called  “ The  Intelligencer and  was  a small  “‘24  column"  jour- 
nal. and  dealt  in  everything  but  politics.  After  the  issue  of  two 
numbers,  the  office  was  sold  to  George  McClelland  and  Thomas 
Nichols,  who  continued  its  publication  one  year,  at  which  time 
l he  Intelligencer  died  for  lack  newspaper  breath— money. 

In  September.  1858.  Mr.  McClelland  resumed  its  publication, 
and  till  June,  18(!1,  the  Intelligencer  was  the  eery  mirror  of  affairs 
occuring  in  this  portion  ofthe  state.  It  was  well  edited,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  abandonment  of  its  issue,  was  occupying  a prom- 
inent place  in  the  ranks  ot  country  journals. 


the  ‘-ENTERPRISE." 


On  the  28th  of  May,  1866.  the  first  number  of  the  Barnesville 
Enterprise"— a seven  column  folio— was  published  by  George 
McClelland  In  October,  1870,  the  paper  was  enlarged  to  twenty- 
fight  columns,  in  January,  1875,  it  was  changed  to  a quarto. 
,ifd  enlarged  to  :Ux45  inches.  Samuel  Price  became  a partner 
it,  this  time,  and  the  paper  was  conducted  by  Met  lellaml  and 
J,-icc  until  October.  1877.  at  which  date  the  latter  retired  and 
o..  McClelland  resumed  the  management.  I he  hies  of  the 
lltennise  are  replete  will,  interesting  matter.  « them  we  are 
udel/ted  tor  tin-  major  portion  of  the  history  of  Macron  town- 
ion  and  other  portions  of  Belmont  comity.  It  has  today  a 
irciilation  ot  about  twenty-five  hundred  copies,  and  is,  without 
lonbt.  the  ablest  conducted  country  newspaper  m Ohio. 

THE  TOM  von X-;  ni  AKOS  OFBARNESVHXE. 

The  Tom  Young  Guards,  now  Company  F.  ofthe  2d  Regi- 
T Oldo  National  Guards,  was  organized  in  the  summer  of 
mnt  Oh,,  - members  and  the  following  officers: 

. Wl  ''T'&e  IstTieu  tenant,  G.  W.  Shephard  : 2d  lien- 
aptam.  J • ■ an(j  orderly  sergeant,  \V  m.  f Evans.  In 

•nant.  Jacob  H . Moore  waH  promoted  to  the  position 

oVembe(  ; the  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Shephard  became  cap- 

%£%£  H"  *»«  •*“*  *“* 

leutioned  were  re-electoH. 


A CONDENSED  HISTORY  OE  FlUEXIlSIIIP  EOHOE  XO.  KS,  OF  FREE  AXU  AC- 
TEPTEIi  MASONS,  oF  RARNESVir.l.E.  FROM  ITS  FIRST  ORGANIZATION,  A.  li 
IS-",  l NTH,  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  1(V  AN  OLl>  PIONI.EH.  Till..  RKNJ  AM  IN- 
MATE W.I.,  WHO  ASSISTED  IN  ITS  INSTITt  TION. 


During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1820,  a proposition  fora 
Lodge  ot  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  was  very  freely  disciisseil 
among  the  Tree  Masons  of  Barnesville  and  vicinity.  The  first 
important  matter  was  a suitable  room  or  house  in  which  u> 
meet;  the  house  now  occupied  by  Robert  Hopper  was  offered 
them,  and  thereupon  Samuel  R.  Hunt,  (then  a clerk  for  John 
Davenport)  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  necessary  papers. 
A petition  was  drawn  and  signed  by  the  following  Master  Ma- 
sons, to-wit : William  Clark,  Benjamin  Bloomfield,  Samuel  1*. 
Hunt,  Zadoc  Davis,  Charles  Scur  and  John  Haneo.  of  Barnes- 
ville, James  Gilleland  and  Henry  Tillett,  of  Fairviow;  William 
Mason,  Cornelius  Okey.  Daniel  O'Conner,  and  Levi  Johnson, 
of  Monroe  county.  Also  a recommendation  from  Belmont 
Lodge  No.  lti,  ot  St.  Clairsville,  was  obtained.  These  with  ($40; 
tony  dollars,  the  then  dispensation  fee.  were  forwarded  to  the 
Grand  Master.  Samuel  Wheeler. 

After  waiting  limr  or  five  weeks,  a letter  was  addressed  to 
Grand  Muster  Wheeler,  who  in  a brief  time  informed  them  that 
no  such  petition  ever  came  to  hand,  that  some  anti-Mason  post- 
master hud  probably  appropriated  the  money  to  bis  own  use, 
and  destroyed  the  papers. 

Not  willing  to  relinquish  or  withdraw  from  an  object  so  much 
desired  by  all  the  brethren,  a second  petition  was  written  anil 
signed  as  before,  and  a seeond  recommendation  was  obtained 
from  Belmont  Lodge,  and  these,  with  one-half  of  each  oi  two 
twenty  dollar  lulls,  were  sent  to  Grand  Master  Wheeler,  wjm 
presently  informed  them  ol  the  receipt  of  the  documents  arid 
the  money,  and  thereupon  the  second  half  of  said  bank  notes 
was  forwarded  to  him. 

‘•But.  “ ().  mimhlle  ilietn  " be  informed  them  “that  owing  to  the 
■Anti-Masonic  raid'  that  was  sweeping  like  an  avalanche 
throughout  the  whole  Coiled  States,  and  was  then  raging  in 
northern  Ohio,  ‘setting  brother  against  brother,  father  against 
son,'  etc.,  be  preferred  not  to  act  upon  the  petition,  but  to  refer 
the  whole  subject  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  would  meet  on  the 
second  Monday  of  January.  1827. 

In  the  fall  John  Davenport,  a Mason,  was  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature. and  immediately  thereafter  Mr.  Carothers,  the  \\ . M.  ef 
Belmont  Lodge,  was  requested  to  give  Mr.  Davenport  his  proxy 
to  the  Grand  Lodge,  so  as  to  have  a ‘-friend  at  court,  believing 
that  Mr.  Davenport  being  a member  ot  the  Senate,  represent- 
ing Belmont  Lodge  No.  lti,  and  residing  in  the  town  ot  Barnes-, 
ville,  would  have  an  influence  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio.  -Mr. 
Carothers  readily  granted  the  request,  and  forwarded  his  proxy 
to  Mr.  Davenport,  at  Columbus. 

'flic  R.  W.  Grand  Master.  Mr.  Wheeler,  hailing  from  Geauga 
county,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  he  was  living  in 
very  iiot-bed  ofanti-Masonry  in  Ohio,  it  might  have  some  in- 
fluence on  him  and  his  actions  ; so  they  sent  Mr.  Davenport  an 
order  on  Mr.  Wheeler  for  all  the  papers  in  reference  to  the 


We  give  the  following  extract  from  the  Grand  Lodge  leporis 
in  reference  to  the  further  progress  of  the  petition  : 

“January  8.  1827.  Brother  Davenport  presented  a petition 
from  sundry  Masons  in  the  county  ot  Belmont,  praying  toi  a 
dispensation  to  hold  a lodge  at  Barnesville.  under  the  name  o 
Friendship  Lodge,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  < har- 


>rs  and  dispensations. 

• January  9.  1827.  Brother  Sherman,  from  the  committee  <>» 
larters  and  dispensations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition 
f William  Clark  and  others,  praying  tor  a dispensation  to  non 
lodge  in  Barnesville,  to  he  called  Friendship,  reported  that 
icy  had  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  on  examin 

iev  find  the  petition  signed  by  the  requisite  number  of 
aeons ; that  thov  have  been  regularly  recommended I by  Be  moi 
odge.  No.  16.  and  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  - 
udient  to  grant  the  petitioners  a dispensation  as  in 

“‘They  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
‘solution  : Ifesol reil , That  a dispensation  be  granted  to  .1^, 

in  Bloomfield  and  others,  to  hold  a lodge  in  the  t 
urnesville.  to  he  called  Friendship  Lodge,  and  that  t he  hr.^^ 
•es  be  filled  by  the  brethren  nominated  in  said  petition, 
port  was  accepted  and  the  resolution  agreed! ;o  (.oodn0„- 
The  Grand  Lodge  then  in  session  elected  John  -I.  about 
. W.  Grand  Master  ofthe  Grand  Lodge  of  d |el. 

e 1 6th  of  February.  1827,  Benjamin  Bloomfield  recei 
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ter  from  Grand  Master  Goodnow,  stating  that  ‘no  preventing 
providence/'  he  would  be  in  Barnesville  on  or  about  the 27th  of 
February.  1827,  lor  the  purpose  of  instituting  the  new  lodge  and 
urging  him  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  ; stating  fur- 
ther, that,  “owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  it  would  take 
him  two  days  to  get  here  ; he  would  try  to  reach  St.  Clairsville 
the  first  day.  and  bring  the  jewels  of  Belmont  Lodge,  and  per- 
suade as  many  of  the  brethren  as  he  could  to  accompany  him.  to 
assist  in  the  organization  of  the  new  lodge. 

An  invitation  waft  sent  to  the  brethren  of  Cambridge  Lodge 
So.  66,  requesting  as  many  as  could  conveniently  attend,  to  be 
present  and  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  instituting  a new 
lodge.  On  the  appointed  day,  Grand  Master  Goodnow.  with 
about  six  or  eight  brethren  from  St.  Clairsville,  came  early  in 
the  alternoon,  ami  about  one  hour  thereafter,  General  James 
Bell  with  six  or  eight  brethien  from  Cambridge,  arrived  from 
the  west. 

After  an  early  supper,  the  brethren  repaired  to  the  room  se- 
lected tor  the  meeting  of  the  lodge,  and  Grand  Master  Goodnow 
with  the  assistance  of  the  brethren,  instituted  a now  lodge  to  be 
called  friendship,  with  Benjamin  Bloomfield  as  worshipful  mus- 
ter; Samuel  P.  Hunt,  senior  warden  ; Zadoe  Davis,  junior  war- 
den; John  McCnne,  treasurer;  Benjamin  Mackall,  secretary; 
John  Hance,  senior  deacon  ; Charles  Sour,  junior  deacon  ; and 
Nathan  Riley,  tyler,  with  the  full  power  to  initiate,  puss  and 
raise. 

The  lodge  soon  appeared  to  be  in  a prosperous  condition,  in- 
itiating such  members  as  R.  Hopper,  R.  [lodin,  Vaehel  Barnes, 
Wm.  Gr.  Shankland  and  others.  About  the  1st  of  January,  182S, 
the  secretary  was  directed  to  transcribe  a copy  of  the  entire 
minutes  of  the  lodge,  from  its  first  institution  to  January  1. 
1828;  after  the  same  were  copied,  signed  by  the  master,  and  at- 
tested by  the  secretary,  it  was  forwarded  to  W.  B.  Hubbard, 
delegate  from  Belmont  Lodge  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  who  on  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting  (January  14,  1828),  presented  the  same, 
which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  charters  and  dispensa- 
tions. 

“January  15.  1828,  brother  Fielding,  from  tho  committee  on 
charters  and  dispensations,  made  the  following  report;  The 
committee  on  charters  and  dispensations,  to  whom  was  referred 
Ihu  by-laws  and  proceedings  of  Friendship  Lodge  at  Barnesville, 
working  under  the  authority  of  a dispensation  from  the  Grand 
Lodge,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to 
report  that  they  find  the  by-laws  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Masonry;  its  proceedings  neatly  and  regularly 
kept,  and  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution  : 

'‘Resolved,  That  a charter  be  granted  to  Friendship  Lodge 
No.  89,  held  in  Barnesville. 

“Report  accepted  and  resolution  agreed  to." 

At  the  February  communication  in  1828.  Mr.  Hopper  notified 
the  Lodge  that  lie  would  like  lo  have  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
order  as  soon  us  the  members  could  find  a suitable  place  in 
which  to  move.  In  April,  1828.  the  Lodge  furniture  was  re- 
moved to  a brick  building  t since  torn  away)  east  of  the  resi- 
dence of  B.  Davenport. 

In  a short  time,  a motion  was  introduced  and  passed  for  the 
appointment  of  two  committees,  one  to  select  a suitable  location 
fora  lodge  room,  and  the  other  to  procure  subscriptions  (or 
building  a Masonic  Hall.  The  committee  to  select  a locatiou 
recommended  the  southwest  corner  of  James  Barnes'  orchard. 
The  committee  to  procure  subscriptions  made  their  report,  and 
handed  in  the  subscription  papers,  and  although  the  subscrip- 
tions were  less  than  expected,  the  Lodge  decided  t<>  build  on  the 
lot  recommended. 

The  contracts  were  let  and  when  the  building  was  finished 
the  lodge  found  itself  in  debt  and  somewhat  annoyed  by  credit- 
ors. The  lower  story,  minus  the  entrance  ball  to  the  second 
story  of  the  building,  was  sold  to  the  school  directors  fora  school 
room,  for  the  sum  of  (8300)  three  hundred  dollars,  and  the  lodge 
borrowed  (8300)  three  hundred  dollars  more,  six  or  eight  mem- 
bers signing  the  notes  and  several  refusing  to  sign  any  note. 

In  the  fall  of  1828,  John  Kuntz  was  elected  \V.  M.,  and  Va- 
thel  Barnes.  S.  \Vr..  and  the  remainder  ot  the  old  officers  were 

re-elected. 

About  this  time  anti-Masonry  was  increasing  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  maDy  members  were  afraid  to  attend  tho  meetings  of 
the  lodge.  Some  were  fearful  of  their  personal  popularity,  oth- 
ers on  account  ot  their  customers  or  church  membership,  and  for 
several  years  little  or  no  business  was  accomplished  and  there 
was  not  a sufficiency  of  dues  collected  to  pay  those  due  the 
Grand  Dodge. 

40— B.  A J,  Co*. 


Some  member  proposed  to  sell  the  lodge-room  and  pa) ^off  the 
indebtedness,  and  then  was  seen  the  mistaKe  o ispo  * 
lower  story.  These  troubles  continued  on  until  1833  wtanow 
of  the  brethren  proposed  to  take  all  tho  property  of  the  lodge 
and  assume  all  its  indebtedness.  The  members  "ere  a • 
moned  to  meet  on  a certain  day  atone  o clock,  at  w Inc  • un^ 
question  was  debated  pro  and  con.  The  writer  of  is  s e 
was  soon  convinced  that  the  proposition  would  enriy,  ‘*n  **  f * 
a leave  of  absence  for  a short  time,  which  was  granted,  but  tie 
did  not  return  that  day. 

After  all  the  furniture,  jewels,  &c„  wore  sold,  the  next  move 
was  to  resign  the  charter, and  on  the  7th  day  of  January  ,1834,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  McNeely,  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  charter  of 
Friendship  Lodge  was  accepted  and  Friendship  stricken  from 
the  list  ot  lodges.  At  this  Grand  Communication,  out  of  a list 
of  one  hundred  lodges,  only  thirty  were  represented. 

When  the  purchaser  took  possession  ot  the  property  Mr. 
Mackall  requested  permission  to  keep  the  book  of  minutes, 
which  was  refused.  He  then  asked  for  the  leaves  that  were 
written  on,  and  they  wore  given  him.  He  placed  them  in  his 
secretary.  Some  time  after  this  he  was  lying  very  ill,  and  his 
physician  had  very  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  A prolonged 
sinking  spell  came  over  him,  and  his  wife  thought  he  was  dead. 
When  consciousness  returned  he  asked  his  wife  to  bring  him 
the  bundle  ot  papers.  He  examined  it.  and  found  the  bundle 
was  what  he  wanted.  He  kissed  it,  and  asked  her  to  lay  it  on 
the  grate  that  he  might  seo  it  bum,  saying  that  “he  wanted  no 
vandal  to  examine  or  read  it  after  he  was  gone."  Had  his  mind 
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papers. 

During  the  eight  years  that  Friendship  was  dormant  its 
members  became  scattered  over  the  country,  so  that  there  hardly' 
remained  a constitutional  number  of  members.  These  were: 
R.  Hopper.  Robert  Hodgin.  John  McCune,  Vaehel  Barnes,  Na- 
than Riley,  John  Kuntz,  J.  W.  Harris,  John  Hance.  Kelion 
Hager,  and  Benjamin  Mackall.  They,  with  T.  C.  Parker,  met 
occasionally  to  keep  posted. 

At  one  of  those  meetings  the  W.  M,  of  Moriah  Lodge  No.  105, 
lT.  I).,  being  in  town,  was  invited  to  attend,  and  gave  them  some 
instruction.  As  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  he  made 
their  case  known,  and  on  the  17th  of  October,  1842,  the  Grand 
Lodge  passed  the  following: 

•■Resolved.  That  Friendship  Lodge  No.  89,  at  Barnesville,  in 
Belmont,  county,  be  authorized  to  resume  work;  and  that  the 
charter  now  deposited  with  the  Grand  Lodge  be  restored  to 
them." 

In  pursuance  of  said  resolution  and  a letter  of  dispensation 
from  G.  M.  W.  J.  Reece,  the  members  met  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers : 

T.  C.  Parker,  W.  M. 

Benjamin  Mackall.  S.  W. 

Robert  Hopper,  J,  W. 

John  McCune,  treasurer. 

Vaehel  Barnes,  secretary. 

Robert  Hodgin,  S.  D. 

John  Hance,  J.  I)., 

And  the  Tyler,  according  to  the  by-laws,  was  appointed  by 
the  master-elect.  1 

Grand  Master  Reece  sent  his  proxy  to  Wiimilh  Jones,  of  St 
Clairsville,  to  install  the  officers,  who  fulfilled  his  duties  faith- 
fully and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In  this  vear  R 
E.  Frasier,  John  T.  Mackall,  John  H.  Piper,  Caleb  Webster 
Stephen  Wilson,  Jesse  C.  Cowgill,  Joseph  Fry,  E.  D.  Barnes, B 
A.  Brown  and  H.  M.  Hays  were  initiated. 

On  the  first  of  Novem  ber,  of  this  year,  the  delegate  to  Grand 
Lodge  presented  the  old  charter,  which  caused  such  reioiciner 
that  the  W.  M.  had  to  use  the  gavel  very  freely.  " 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1878,  the  following  were  elected 
officers  for  the  year  of  1878-9,  and  were  installed  on  the  27th 
of  December  succeeding : 

Robinson  McLane,  W.  M. 

William  If.  Anderson,  R.  W. 

Samuel  H.  Blowers,  J.  W. 

John  W.  Hingely,  treasurer. 

Benjamin  Mackall,  secretary. 

Thomas  T.  Colpits,  S.  D. 

Thomas  E.  Shry,  J.  D. 

Daniel  B.  Edson,  tyler. 


a vurtvw  l UB., 


Barnesville  since  1820  ha*  been  4>ne  of  the  principal  centres 
of  the  tobacco  trade  of  Ohio.  In  1824,  the  firm  of  Davenpon  i 
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! )sf’"'  'v l>ich  had  boen  engaged  in  handling  leaf  tobacco,  erect-  ! 
_ I1  larS°  wooden  building  on  the  lot  just  back  of  the  present 
* evidence  of  Mr.  John  Cole,  lor  the  more  convenient  dispatch  of 
the  business.  A few  years  thereafter  James  Barnes  Sons  put 
up  a still  larger  wooden  structure  for  the  packing  of  leaf  tobacco, 
on  the  grounds  where  the  Presbyterian  Church  now  stands,  | 
southwest,  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Church  streets.  And  al- 
though the  Messrs.  Barnes  were  the  second  to  begin  the  busi- 
ness, they  soon  became  the  leading  operators  in  that  trade,  and 
so  continued  until  1841'.  In  many  years  they  handled  and 
shipped  as  many  as  twelve  hundred  tubs  a year  with  an  average 
weight  of  850  pounds. 

As  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  increased,  other  firms  engaged 
in  the  trade,  and  in  some  years  from  four  to  five  thousand  tubs 
have  been  packed  in  the  town.  And  so  Barnesville  became  in 
truth  a town  of  “tobacco  worms,"  as  the  employes  in  the  trade 
are  called  in  local  parlance.  ; 

The  housing  or  saving  of  tobacco  in  this  part  of  Ohio  is  done 
after  the  following  pjan  : The  leaves  are  stripped  from  the 
stalk  in  their  green  1w»te;  then  strung  upon  strings  attached  to 
sticks,  two  to  three  leaves  at  a time  alternating  from  side  to  side 
of  the  stick.  The  sticks  are  then  hung  upon  scaffolds  in  the 
open  air  to  wilt  and  get  yellow.  Then  the  sticks  are  hung  in 
the  house  to  be  cured,  that  is,  dried  out.  After  the  tobacco  is  j 
cured  and  again *beeomes  damp,  the  sticks  are  taken  down,  the  | 
strings  broken  from  the  sticks,  and  the  leaves  rolled  into  bun- 
dles. In  this  bundle  form  the  tobacco  is  delivered  to  the  leaf  ; 
merchant.  The  leaves  are  then  assorted  to  length  and  color  and 
kinds,  and  tied  in  bundles  or  “hands,"  as  they  are  called,  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  leaves  each,  by  a leaf  folded  lengthwise  on 
itself  and  wrapped  about  the  butts  of  the  leaves.  After  this 
those  “hands"  are  neatly  spread  out  and  put  compactly  together 
in  bulks  to  await  to  be  “qualified."  This  process  “to  qualify" 
is  to  extract  from  the  leaves  a large  portion  of  their  organic 
moisture,  so  that  the  tobacco  will  neither  rot  nor  mould  after  it 
is  packed  in  tubs.  To  expell  this  moisture,  artificial  heat  must 
be  applied  or  the  tobacco  must  be  exposed  for  a long  time  to  dry 
currents  of  air.  The  old  process  “to  quality  was  to  let  the  to- 
bacco remain  in  bulk  until  incipient  rotting  began.  This  was 
made  known  by  the  undue  heat  of  the  tobacco  in  bulk.  The 
hands  were  then  taken  tip,  shaken,  and  straddled  on  smoothly 
shaven  sticks,  and  hung  in  the  packing  house  to  “dryout.  Af- 
ter the  tobacco  so  hung  in  the  house  was  thoroughly  dried  and 
again  became  damp, it  was  taken  down  and  rebulked  to  await 
the  process  of  packing.  That  process  “to  qualify"  was  followed 
until  1845,  when  the  present  mode  came  into  use.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  these  processes  “to  quality  is  this,  that  the  tobac- 
co in  bulk  was  required  by  the  old  process  to  begin  -to  beat"  be- 
fore it  was  hung  in  the  packing  house  to  “dry  out , the  new 

process  does  not  permit  it  to  heat  in  bulk  before  it  is  hungup. 

Thu  old  mode  “to  qualify”  extinguished  almost  all  the  organic 
moisture  of  the  leaves,  and  prevented  after  damage  from  it;  but 
while  doing  that  it  injured  the  texture  of  the  leaf  fibre.  So 
each  mode  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages 

The  “packing"  process  is  to  place  the  “hands  evenly  and 
smoothly  together  in  layers,  a “hand"  deep  in  the  tub.  the  layers 
constantly  changing  direction  in  the  tub.  After  the  tub  is  tilled 
the  tobacco  is  pressed  down  with  screws,  then  rehl  ed  and 
screwed  down  again,  and  so  on  until  the  tub  is  pressed  full.  lie 
aim  is  never  to  exceed  nine  hundred  pounds  to  the  tub  nor  less 
than  eight  hundred  pounds. 

TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES. 


The  first  temperance  organization  in  Barnesville  was  made 
in  the  month  of  January,  183.1.  The  pledge  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  society  simply  provided  against  the  use  of  distilled 
lienors  leaving  the  membership  free  to  use  all  other  liitoxica- 
ti.  beverages.  Hon.  John  Davenport  offered  this  pledge  to  the 
meeting,  and  prefaced  the  offering  with  remarks  concerning  its 
Access  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  was  adopted  by  the  meeting, 
and  was  subsequently  subscribed  by  nearly  every  adult  peison 

The  next  effort  in  order  of  time  was  in  the  year  1842,  when 
the  Washingtonian  reform  swept  over  the  country . E\ery  body 
became  a Washingtonian,  and  so  completely  did  the  community 
became  °t,  D0Wel.  0f  that  temperance  movement  that 

I d^‘nU,xi»UnK 
f .t  town  - and  it  so  continued  until  the  deluge  of  intox.ea- 
wi  pridpil-tod  upon  her  « *.  — 

''jrl  Ui"  lull 'of  DS7  llio  lii-Ht  Division  of  Liu-'  Sons  ol  Temper- 


anee  was  instituted  in  Barnesville.  It  was  called  the  Barnes- 
ville Division.  Mo.  - — , S.  of  T.  The  men  pressed  into  it  so 
numerously  that  it  became  necessary  to  form  another  division. 
This  was  done  early  in  the  year  1848,  and  it  was  called  the 
Hobah  Division,  M'o.  — . S.  of  T.  The  membership  of  the  two 
divisions  soon  exceeded  five  hundred,  and  they  held  undisputed 
control  of  the  town  and  adjacent  country  until  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  debauching  influence  of  railroad  construction. 

From  1852  until  the  Women’s  Crusade  in  1874  many  efforts 
were  made  in  behalf  of  temperance  reform  in  Barnesville.  Di- 
visions of  S.  of  T.,  Temples  of  Honor,  (food  Templars,  Rcclia- 
bites  and  divers  temperance  pledges  all  tried  their  powers  upon 
the  possessions  of  intoxicating  drinks  here,  but  they  all  proved 
powerless  to  dispossess  them,  or  to  weaken  their  hold  upon  Un- 
people. 

The  Women's  Crusade  of  1874  struck  the  graRp  of  intemper- 
ance on  the  town  a deadening  blow,  and  the  grip  of  that  grasp 
has  been  weakening  ever  since.  When  that  crusade  began  here 
a majority  of  the  people  favored  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  drinks,  hut  now  the  majority  of  the  people  are  against  their 
use.  with  a constant  augmentation  of  that  majority. 

In  the  winter  of  1877  the  Murphy  Pledge  movement  reached 
Barnesville.  and  up  to  the  subsidence  of  the  excitement  in  1878, 
over  two  thousand  persons  resident  in  the  town  and  township 
had  taken  that  pledge.  And  Barnesville  may  now  lie  said  to 
be  in  truth  a temperance  town. 


THE  METIIOIHSTS  AND  TIIEIR  I'Hl'lU  HE>. 


The  first  resident  family  in  Barnesville  were  Methodists.  Tin- 
head  of  the  family  was  the  Bev.  James  Bound,  a local  preacher 
of  that  religious  sect..  He  was  originally  from  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, and  moved  from  that  state  to  St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1804,  and  there  pursued  his  trade  of  tanner.  Short- 
ly' after  Mr.  Barnes  had  entered  the  lands  on  which  Barnesville 
now  stands  he  associated  himself  with  .Mr.  Bound  to  sink  a yard 
and  carry  on  a tannery  on  those  lands.  As  Mr.  Barnes  intend- 
ed to  lay  out  a town  on  those  lands,  Mr.  Bound  obtained  from 
him  a promise  that  when  the  town  should  be  laid  out  that  lie 
would  donate  two  acres  of  land  at  or  near  the  town  to  the  M.  h. 
Church  fora  church  house  site  and  burial  ground.  Having  put 
up  a hewn  log  house  on  what  is  now  the  southwest  corner  ol 
Main  and  Chestnut  streets,  Mr.  Bound  in  the  spring  of  1808  re- 
moved his  family  to  that  house  and  began  to  sink  bis  tanyard. 
On  the  8th  of  November,  18(18,  the  town  was  laid  out  and  De- 
position of  that  little  hewn  log  bouse  controlled  the  direction  of  the 
main  street  of  the  village.  So  soon  as  Bev.  Round  had  settled 
at  tin-  hewn  log  house  members  of  the  M.  K.  Church  began  to 
gather  there  for  religious  worship.  It  continued  to  he  a preach- 
ing station  until  the  log  church  was  put  up  in  1810.  At  this 
hewn  log  house  the  first  marriage  in  the  village  was  celebrated. 
Jt  was  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Bobert  Mills  to  Miss  Patience  Shaw, 
a young  lady  Bev.  Bound  bad  raised.  Bev.  Bound  performe 
the  marriage  ceremony. 

As  soon  as  the  town  was  laid  out.  Bev.  Bound  selected  me 
two  acres  promised  him  by  Mr.  Barnes  for  M.  E.  church  house 
and  graveyard.  The  site' chosen  is  now  occupied  by  the  Disci- 
ples’ church,  north  sideof  West  Church  street.  In  the  springe 
18011,  James  Asbury,  first  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  with  Hev. 
Boehm  (who  died  a year  or  two  ago.  aged  one  hundred  and  M" 
years)  then  on  a tour  of  inspection  of  the  outposts  of  that  ag- 
gressive and  missionary'  denomination  of  < hristians,  tai  rie  o\  ei 
night  at  the  little  hewn  log  house  of  Bev.  Bound.  In  the  morn- 
ing these  reverend  gentlemen  took  a walk  to  see  the  an  ■ 
chosen  for  the  site  just  mentioned.  Bev.  Bound  pointed  on  u 
spot.  After  carefully  examining  it  the  Bishop  turned  to  >e  • 
Round  and  addressed  him  in  these  almost  prophetic  " orj . 
“Yes.  Brother  Round,  choose  that  ground,  build  your  meejiiq, 
house,  and  my  word  for  it.  Melhodism  will  ne\ei  >e  < is"1  f- 


nn  Barnesville.  ” . ....... 

The  log  church  just  mentioned  was  constructed  of  huge  ne 
;s  contributed  by  the  membership  and  friends.  Joe  1 . 
is  forty  by  thirty  and  stood  a little  west  of  the  preseii 
church  and  fronted  east.  Two  chimneys  of  stone 
outside  at  the  west  corner,  with  two  immense  fire ] >■«- 
c inside,  for  wood  fires.  The  doors  occupied  the  e-  ^ t() 

d led  to  the  aisles  that  passed  along  the  sides  of  the  h - ^ 
a fire  places.  Between  the  aisles  were  the  ; , rs  t0 

eks — mere  slabs  split  from  large  trees  and  tut -h  ox  “;ve|.(, 
b bench  to  support  it.  The  sides  and  ends  of  t,rs cross- 

led  to  the  square.  At  the  square  two  substantial',,^  • 
each  other  at  right  angles  and  were  fastened  mt 
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to  support  the  walls.  There  was  no  coiling,  so  the  whole  inside 
oftherool  was  exposed  to  sight.  A little  high  circular  pulpit 
decorated  with  tiligre  work,  stood  between  the  tire  places,  buch 
wan  the  little  hewn  log  church,  the  first  house  of  worship  built 
by  the  Methodists  in  'Bartlesville. 

This  church  house  was  occupied  by  the  Barnesville  M.  h.  con- 
gregation uuiil  1822.  By  that  time  the  membership  of  the 
church  had  become  so  large,  and  the  general  attendance  of  the 
people  so  •'■real,  that  the  "log  church  was  found  too  small  for 
comfort,  so  in  the  summer  of  1822  tiie  old  brick  church  now  used 
by  the  Disciples  was  built.  The  little  pulpit  was  taken  from  the 
log  church  and  set  up  in  the  brick  one,  where  it  remained  as  the 
pulpit  until  the  year  1850.  The  town  still  growing,  the  mem- 
bership still  increasing,  and  the  attendance  of  the  common  pub- 
lic enlarging,  the  old  brick  church  became  too  small  to  hold  them 
all  ; so  in  185(1  the  spacious  church  house  at  southeast  corner  of 
Church  and  Chestnut  streets  was  put  tip.  It  is  a brick  struc- 
ture seventy-two  feet  by  forty -eight  feet,  two  stories  high.  The 
lower  story  is  occupied  by  a lecture-room,  class-rooms,  vestibule 
and  stairways.  The  upper  story  is  a large  commodious  audience 
room,  well  turnitured,  with  gallery  and  a pulpit  of  the  modern 
pattern.  The  building  is  surmounted  by  a small  belfry  and  one 
of  the  finest  bells  for  tone  that  was  ever  cast. 

This  church  cost  something  over  four  thousand  dollars,  and 
will  seat  five  hundred  persons  in  comfort.  Rev.  John  Coil  was 
preacher  in  charge  during  the  time  it  was  built,  and  the  dedica- 
tion sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  D.  P.  Mitchell,  now  of  Kansas 
Conference.  The  contractors  for  the  brick  work  was  William 
Smith,  Esq.,  and  John  O.  Parsons  ; for  wood  work.  John  Mor- 
row. Present  pastor,  J.  C.  Sullivan.  The  present  membership 
of  Barnesville  ctiurch  is  four  hundred  and  fifteen. 

In  March,  1864.  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  held  its  annual 
session  at  this  church,  Bishop  Levi  Scott,  presiding. 

Barnesville  has  always  been  a Methodist  town.  Starting 
with  a Methodist  family  as  its  first  inhabitants,  it  continued  to 
be  under  the  almost  undisputed  sway  of  that  Christian  sect  un- 
til the  Disciples  of  Christ  put  up  their  little  brick  church  house 
on  West  South  street  in  1842.  At  one  time,  about  the  year 
1824,  the  head  of  every  family  in  the  village  but  five  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  M.  E.  Church.  During  the  existence  of  the  town, 
there  have  been  some  extraordinary  revivals  of  religion  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Methodists  here.  Those  of  1824.  18.45  and  1848 
having  been  the  most  noted. 

The  revival  of  1845  was  the  most  noted,  as  it  was  begun  and 
carried  on  by  that  celebrated  orator  the  Rev.  Charles  Waddell, 
a grandson  of  the  “Blind  Preacher,"  so  admirably  pictured  by 
Wirt  in  the  “British  Spy."  On  one  occasion  during  this  revival 
so  powerful  was  the  effect  of  one  of  Waddell's  exhortations  upon 
the  people  that  singing  was  suspended  for  ten  minutes.  The 
whole  congregation  appeared  as  a mass  of  mourners — nothing 
being  heard  but  prayers,  shouts,  sobs  and  exclamations  of  praise, 
and  nothing  seen  hut  upturned  faces  and  clapping  hands.  No 
words  or  author  can  describe  the  scene — the  house  simply 
seemed  to  bo  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

lu  each  of  the  years  1841-2  a camp-meeting  was  held  by  the 
Methodists  of  Barnesville  on  the  slope  a little  northeast  of  the 
present  residence  of  Abel  Lewis.  From  the  fact  that  those 
meetings  were  held  near  a large  spring,  they  are  known  as  the 
“Big  Spring  Camp-meetings."  That  spring  now  supplies  the 
water  tank  on  the  B.  & O.  Railroad  just  east  of  the  depot-. 
Those  camp-meetings  were  illuminated  by  discourses  from  those 
great  theologians  Elisha  Bates.  Thomas  Babcock,  James  Sansom  j 
and  John  McMahon. 


I'KKSItVTKKIAN  < IIUKCII. 

For  man}- years  but  few  Presbyterians  lived  in  and  about 
Barnesville.  Mr.  Janies  McLeicb  and  wife  up  to  the  year  1840 
were  the  only  residents  of  the  town  professors  of  that  faith. 

But  as  time  passed  on  others  moved  in,  and  in  1858  the  follow-  I 
ing  professors  of  that  creed  resided  in  the  town,  while  there  I 
were  several  others  residing  there  whose  religions  proclivities  1 
were  towards  Presbyterianism  : James  McLeish  and  wife,  David 
McCartney  and  wife,  Mrs.  James  Orr,  Mrs.  William  L.  JIager,  i 
Mrs.  Emily  Fisher  and  daughter,  and  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Aikin.  So 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  Rev.  John  Ilamner,  of  Baltimore, 

Md.,  under  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Cross,  made  a religious  visit 
to  Barnesville.  He  preached  therefor  about  two  weeks,  OCCU- 
PY'"g  the  basement  room  of  the  then  unfinished  M.  E.  Church 
and  Warfield's  Hall,  over  the  present  business  rooms  of  Plumly 
& Gunning,  on  lot  Mo,  18,  original  plat  of  the  town.  Near  the 
dose  of  his  visit  there  Kev.  ilamner  advised  the  Presbyterian  | 

I— iu— a.  * j.  eo». 


friends  to  at  once  form  a society - and I build i a 
On  his  own  motion,  ho  appointed  Mr.  Kichaui  * • . 

man  of  a commitlo  to  bo  chosen  by  himself  to  piep  ‘ ^ 

eulate  subscription  papers  to  raise  funds  to  evea  d Oni it  . 
a few  days  the  committee  were  chosen,  and  at  its  1 , £ 

resolved  that  if  sixteen  hundred  dollars  cou  d be _obtu 
subscription  they  would  immediately  budd  the  • 

In  one  day  the  sixteen  hundred  dollars  was  subscribed, and 
short  time  a site  was  bought  and  the  building  put  un  oi 
tract  The  lot  then  occupied  by  the  old  tobacco  packing- house 
of  James  Barnes  & Sons,  at  the  southwest  corner  ot  Church  ami 
Chestnut  streets,  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Henry  1 . Barnes, 
old  packing-house  removed  to  the  lot  west,  and  the  building  oi 
the  meeting-house  at  once  begun  by  the  contractor.  Mr.  .James 


TM  .1. 


*» K KsD VTK IU A N < Hl'KCH  CONTRACT. 

The  church  house  was  finished  and  dedicated  in  the  spring  of 
1859.  It  is  a wooden  structure  over  sixty ^teet  long  and  fort} 
feet,  wide,  surmounted  by  a cupola,  spire  and  bell.  It  will  seat 
four  hundred  persons  oomfortiibly,  is  well  seated  with  pews,  and 
a fine  pulpit  after  the  modern  style.  The  church  is  illuminated 
by  chandeliers  kindly  donated  by  the  Rev.  John  Coil,  of  the  M. 
K.  Church,  and  is  warmed  by  stoves. 

Soon  after  public  services  were  begun  to  be  held  at  the  church 
a large  number  of  persons  who  bad  not  before  made  an  open 
profession  of  religion  became  members,  and  the  church  forth- 
with began  a prosperous  career. 

The  meeting-house  and  site  cost  about  three  thousand  dollars. 
Its  first . pastor  was  Rev.  William  Kirkwood.  The  reverend 
gentlemen  who  have  been  pastors  of  the  church  since  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood are  comprised  in  the  following  list  and  officiated  in  the 
order  named:  Greenlea.  Caldwell,  McClelland,  Rafferty,  Shafer, 
Sinclair  and  Mack.  Rev.  Mack  is  now  in  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation, which  is  in  a flourishing  condition  with  a membership 
of  eighty  persons. 

The  first  elders  were  John  George,  Mitchell  Thompson  and 
William  Harper.  The  present  elders  are  John  Laughlin.  Geo. 
Shepherd.  Richard  E.  Frasier  and  John  W.  Kennon. 

About  the  year  1861  William  Sawhill,  a lay  member,  sue. 
eeeded  in  establishing  a Sunday  school  in  connection  with  the 
church.  At  the  start  the  school  numbered  twenty-five  scholars 
with  Mr.  Sawhill  as  superintendent.  The  superintendents  in 
succession  as  they  followed  Mr.  Sawhill  are:  I.  T.  Woods,  Wil- 
liam Harper,  John  Laughlin  and  J.  M.  Yarnell.  Mr.  Yarnell  is 
the  present  superintendent,  and  the  school  has  an  average  at- 
tendance of  one  hundred  aud  seventy-five  pupils.  Tin-  school 
has  a respectable  library  of  well  selected  books. 


The  first  organization  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Warren 
township  into  a society  was  at  the  house  of  John  Phillips,  Sr., 
about  two  miles  northwest  of  Barnesville,  about  the  year  1844. 
They  continued  to  meet  at  the  house  ot  Mr.  Phillips  fur  several 
years  and  then  transferred  their  meetings  to  the  old  stone  school 
house,  about  half  a mile  southwest  of  Mr.  Phillips’  residence, 
where  they  continued  to  worship  until  the  year  1842.  They 
had  occasional  preaching  during  that  time  by  Elders  Burnett 
Lampbear,  Poole,  Gardner,  Jones,  Campbell  (the  elder),  Hall 
and  others. 

In  the  year  1842  the  Disciples  held  a week’s  meeting- at  11(0 
town  of  Barnesville.  They  eroded  a large  tent  on  a va°cunt  lot 
on  West  Main  street,  south  side,  and  immediately  east  of  the 
present  residence  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Barze.  The  tent  was  well 
seated  and  held  about  five  hundred  persons.  This  meetime 
proved  to  bean  interesting  one  and  quite  a number  were  added 
to  the  membership  of  the  church. 

In  the  year  1842,  James  Barnes,  propiietor  of  the  town  pre- 
sented the  Disciples  with  a lot  at  the  west  end  of  South  street 
north  side,  and  just  across  the  alley  west  of  the  present  reside,.™ 
of  Mrs  Elizabeth  Barnes.  Upon  this  lot  in  thS  same y ea rtl  oy 
erected  a brick  chapel  forty  by  fifty  led,  and  some  time  in  that 
year  began  to  occupy  it  as  a place  ot  worship.  J0hn  \ Hunt 
and  Jesse  Jarvis  were  elected  elders;  and  Elders  Ashniw  Gard 
ner  and  John  N.  Hunt  were  the  preachers  in  charge  from  that 
time  until  184*.  ° UI*4t 

I rom  1842  to  185(3  the  church  did  not  increase  largely  in  nmn 
hers,  but  in  the  fall  of  lSofj,  Elders  A.  E.  Myers  and  V I u 
began  a meeting  which  resulted  in  a large  ami , ' 
church,  me, -easing  the  membership  to  over  one  hundred  , ' 

spring  ot  18oi,  the  Methodists  having  vacated  their 'med  ^ 
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house  on  Church  street,  the  Disciples  bought,  refitted  and  occu- 
lt1?11 that  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year  as  their  place  of  wor- 
ship. hldors  Myers  and  Moore  continued  to  preac-h  for  the 
church  until  1858,  when  Elder  Moore  having  graduated  at  Beth- 
any College,  left  for  his  home  in  Kentucky. ' lie  now  resides  in 
Cincinnati  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  noted  preachers 
among  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  In  the  summer  of  1859,  Bishop 
Alexander  Campbell  proachod  his  last  sermon  to  the  Disciples 
at  Barnesville.  His  text  was : “And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
charity,  these  three  ; but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity  ’ — 1 
Cor.  13c,  13v. 

Elder  Myers  continued  to  preach  for  the  church  until  1867. 
In  that  year  Elder  H.  McDiarmid,  a graduate  of  Bethany  Col- 
logo  was  employed  to  preach  for  the  church  all  his  time,  and  lie 
remained  here  for  two  years.  During  his  pastorate  the  meet- 
ing house  was  remodeled  at  an  expense  of  about  nine  hundred 
dollars.  Elder  McDiarmid  left  for  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of  1869 
and  in  1870,  Elder  J.  B.  Marshall,  Of  Indiana,  was  employed  as 
preacher  for  the  church  and  so  continued  until  1873.  From  1873 
to  1876  the  church  was  without  a regular  pastor,  in  1876-7 
Elder  J.  14.  Tate  preached  for  the  church.  At  the  present  time 
Elder  Philo  Ingraham,  of  Illinois,  is  pastor  and  preaches  for  the 
church  twice  a month. 

The  first  Sunday  School  in  connection  with  the  Disciples 
church  was  organized  by  Elder  Martin  about  the  year  1854.  It 
was  afterwards  continued  by  Elder  1.  Hunt.  ' In  1856,  Wil- 
liam Barnes,  now  at  Indianapolis,  was  elected  its  superintend- 
ent. He  immediately  added  a fine  library  to  the  school,  and  tlu* 
church  having  largo  accessins  to  its  membership  at  the  time,  the 
school  soon  became  prosperous.  R.  ('.  Graves  is  at  present  su- 
perintendent of  the  school. 

ERIEN  US’  MEETING -HOUSE. 

Previous  to  1874  the  Friends  who  resided  in  Barnesville  were  ' 
members  of  and  attended  Stillwater  meeting  one  and  a quarter 
miles  east  of  town.  In  the  year  named  as  many  as  twenty 
families  of  their  society,  being  residents  of  the  town  and  imme- 
diate vicinity,  an  indulged  meeting,  or  meeting  for  worship,  was 
allowed  them  by  Stillwater  monthly  meeting,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1875  they  built  a small  two-story  frame  building  30x40  feet 
lor  a meeting-house  and  school  room.  It  is  located  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  South  street  and  Cemetery  avenue,  and  cost 
with  its  furniture  nearly  83,000. 

Here  the  members  hold  their  meetings  for  worship  every  first 
day  and  every  fifth  day,  exeept  the  weeks  in  which  their  meet- 
ings for  discipline  occur,  when  they  attend  at  Stillwater,  where 
they  are  still  members.  Jn  the  second  story  a small  select  pri- 
vate school  is  kept  by  one  of  their  members  a part  of  each 
year. 

Tliev  have  no  resident  minister  here,  generally  sitting  to- 
gether for  silent  worship,  hut  are  occasionally  favoied  with  the 
presence  and  services  of  their  ministering  friends  from  abroad 
and  from  neighboring  meetings  of  their  own  society. 


A.  M.  E.  CHURCH. 


The  A frican  M.  E.  Church  was  organized  in  September,  1863, 
with  a membership  of  twenty-five  persons.  Immediately  after 
the  forming  of  a society  the  old  machine  works  of  Henry  Nor- 
ris, on  South  street,  south  side,  just  east  of  the  railroad  track, 
were  purchased  and  fitted  up  as  a place  of  worship.  The  cost 
of  purchase,  site  and  reconstruction  of  the  building  was  eleven 
hundred  dollars.  The  church  house  is  one  story  high,  and  will 
seat  about  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  persons. 

The  first  itinerant  preacher  who  held  public  services  at  this 
church  was  Rev.  C.  B.  Breen.  The  Kev.  Solomon  H.  Thomp- 
son was  the  first  presiding  elder,  who  had  this  church  under 

^'sfnee  Hie  organization  of  the  church  it  has  had  considerable 
fluctuation  in  the  number  of  its  membership.  Atone  time  it 
was  as  low  as  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  at  other  times  it  has 
been  as  high  as  seventy-five  to  eighty.  At  present  the  church 

record  shows  a membership  of  fifty- 

The  stewards  of  the  church  at  this  time  are:  Jesse  Ljnri, 
William  H.  King,  Daniel  F Cabman. 

Present  Pastor— John  W.  Barber,  a young  man  of  fine 

prom  iso. 

NOTABLE  MEN  OF  BARNESVILLE. 

(ohn  Davenport. — Among  the  old  citizens  of  Barnes- 
ville who  took  a leading  part.in  conducting  its  affairs,  and  whoso 
lives  have  impressed  the  town  and  community  for  good,  Hon. 


John  Davenport  stands,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  Mr, 
Davenport  was  born  January  9,  1788,  in  Jefferson  county,  Vir- 
ginia. Having  received  only  a common  English  education  he 
was  put  in  training  for  the  trade  of  a merchant  at  Winchester 
Frederick  county,  Virginia.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1808  he 
married  a Miss  Martha  Con  Ison.  In  May,  1812,  he  entered  into 
the  mercantile  business  with  one  George  Orriek.  at  Winchester 
Virginia.  The  partnership  lasted  about  two  years,  when  it 
came  to  an  end  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Orriek  as  cashier  of 
the  Valley  Bank  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Davenport  as  superin- 
tendent of  a new  woolen  factory,  then  just  started  on  the  Ope 
quaii  creek,  about  six  miles  from  Winchester.  Here  Mr.  Daven- 
port remained  until  near  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Barnesville 
in  the  fall  of  1818. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Barnesville,  he  began  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  a room  now  a part  of  the  “Frasier House." 
Shortly  afterwards  he  united  with  himself  in  partnership  Mr 
John  Gibson,  a native  of  Scotland,  with  whom  be  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  at  Opequan  factory.  Mr.  Gibson  had  just  then 
in  hen  td  a patrimony  in  his  mother  country.  In  the  year  1824 
Mr.  Davenport  was  elected  representative' for  Belmont  county 
in  the  Oluo  Legislature.  In  the  fall  ot  1826  he  was  elected  to 
; engross  for  the  two  years  ending  4th  of  March,  1829.  While 
m Congas  be  was  a warm  friend  of  Harry  Clay  s high  protee- 
t'vetantf  bill,  and  gave  his  vote  for  its  enactment,  tie  was  in 
j s^8a  cam! i< late  tor  re-election,  but  Jackson iain  carried  him  tin- 
demand  his  opponent,  Hon.  William  Kennon.  elected.  In  1830 
Mr.  Davenport  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  State,  and  there 
by  Ins  vigilance  secured  the  election  of  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing, 
Hinted  States  Senator.  The  vote  on  joint  ballot,  a strict  party 
one,  was  so  close  that  a vote  changed  from  one  party  to  the  other 
elected  this  or  that  man.  Mr.  Davenport  detected  an  error  in 
tallying  the  vote,  which,  if  it  had  passed  unnoticed,  would  have 
elected  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Ewing.  He  called  the  attention  of 
t lie  joint  convention  to  the  error,  which  was  proniptlj*  corrected 
and  Mr.  Ewing  declared  elected.  At  the  next  Legislature  Mr. 
Davenport,  was  elected  an  associate  judge  for  Belmont  county, 
which  office  lie  filled  for  the  lull  term. 

In  the  year  184s,  Mr.  Davenport  removed  to  Woodsfield, 
Monroe  county.  (>.,  where  lie  began  merchandizing  once  more. 

He  continued  in  active  business  until  two  or  three  years  before 
his  death.  J 

W hile  M r.  Davenport  resided  in  Barnesville.  ho  dealt  very  ex- 
tensively in  leaf  tobacco.  .He  also  bought  large  quantities  of 
ginseng,  which  lie  classified  and  shipped  to  Baltimore,  ft  was 
on  his  advice  that  Mr.  John  I).  Price  began  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  at  Barnesville.  Although  Mr.  Davenport’s  time  was  so 
taken  up  with  business  affairs,  he  did  not  neglect  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  religious  and  educational  training  of  the  people, 
for  many  years  he  was  the  chief  pillar  of  support  to  the  M.  E. 
Church  : was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  first  Sabbath -school 
of  Barnesville,  and  more  than  any  one  man  helped  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  church  here  broad  and  deep.  It  was  chiefly 
by  his  influence  that  the  first  public  school  house  was  erected. 

And  by  aiding  poor  worthy  men  to  procure  lands,  he  gave 
speed  to  t he  self  lenient  of  the  country  and  importance  to  the 
village. 

After  Mr.  Davenport  removed  to  Monroe  county,  he  was 
elected  an  associate  judge  fin-  that  county,  and  remained  in  that 
office  until  the  new  Constitution  did  it  away.  He  died  on  the 
1 8th  day  of  July,  1855.  and  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  ol  the 
M.  E.  Church  at  Woodsfield. 


Dr.  Carolus  Judkins,  the  first  resident  physician  in  Barnes- 
ville, was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1767.  Having 
studied  medicine  ho  located  in  Virginia,  near  the  North  Caro- 
lina line,  where  he  soon  received  a very  lucrative  practice.  But 
detesting  slavery  he  determined  to  move  to  the  then  wildsoflhe 
great  West.  So  in  the  year  1810  he  came  to  Barnesville,  opened 
an  office  and  at  once  began  his  eminent  career  as  a physician  and 
surgeon.  H is  brother  Joel  came  with  him  and  in  the  same  year 
started  the  first  hatter’s  shop  in  the  town,  on  the  lot  where  Tlios. 
C.  Judkins'  drug  store  now  stands.  The  town  was  small  and 
the  country  very  sparsely  settled  ; the  roads  new  and  but  little 
beaten  and  many  of  them  more  “bridlepaths,’’  rendering  the 
cabins  of  the  settlers  difficult  of  access,  but  Dr.  Judkins  with  that 
energy,  perseverance  and  philanthropy  which  always  so  strong- 
ly marked  his  life,  urged  on  in  the  prosecution  of  his  profession 
until  his  business  became  remunerative.  Besides  his  profes- 
sional income,  he  had  when  he  first  came  to  the  town  invested 
his  surplus  money  in  the  cheap  lands  adjacent  open  to  entry,  and 
they  were  rapidly  rising  in  value.  The  circuit  of  his  general 
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practice  had  a radius  of  twenty  miles  every  way  about  the  vil- 
lage; and  he  was  often  called  in  consultation  to  McConnellsville, 
Cambridge,  and  Mt.  Pleasant. 

About  the  year  1820,  Dr.  James  Stanton,  father  of  the  late 
.rreat  war  officer,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  became  his  partner.  The 
partnership  continued  two  years,  when  Dr.  Stanton  located  in 
Mt.  Pleasant.  While  this  partnership  subsisted  an  incident  oc- 
curred that,  finely  illustrates  the  humanity  of  Dr.  Judkins  as  a 
physician. 

A yearly  meeting  of  the  Friends,  of  which  denomination  the 
Doctor  was  a member,  was  in  progress  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  as 
their  patients  were  none  of  them  dangerously  ill.  Dr.  Judkins 
went  to  Mt.  Pleasant  to  attend  the  meeting,  leaving  Stanton  in 
charge  of  the  sick.  Now  among  the  sick  there  was  an  old  col- 
ored man  named  Robert  Peters,  and  who,  when  Dr.  Judkins  left, 
was  in  the  worst  condition  of'any  of  the  sick.  Dr.  Judkins  had 
not  been  in  Mt.  Pleasant  forty-eight  hours,  when  near  sundown 
of  the  second  day  Stanton  putin  an  appearance.  Judkins  in- 
stantly asked  him  about  the  sick.  “Oh,  well,"  said  Stanton,  “ail 
out  of  danger  but  Peters  and  lie'll  die  anyhow,  so  1 thought  Pd 
come  to  meeting  too."  Judkins  without  saying  a word  got  his 
horse,  mounted  it  and  riding  all  night  arrived  at  Peters*  house 
at  daylight.  He  found  the  old  colored  gentleman  much  worse: 
but  liy  prompt  treatment  restored  him  to  health. 

In  the  year  1824,  Joel,  the  son  of  Dr.  Judkins,  became  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  people  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  son  called  the  father  the  “ old  doctor."  and 
from  that  time  on  he  was  known  by  no  other  name. 

Nicholas,  another  son  of  the  “ old  doctor,"  having  read  medi- 
cine, in  1835  became  associated  with  his  father  and  brother  in  its 
practice.  This  partnership  continued  until  the  death  of  Joel  in 
1839;  but  the  practice  was  carried  on  by  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  until  1840,  when  tiie  “ old  doctor"  withdrew 
from  active  service,  leaving  Nicholas  alone  to  practice  t he  pro- 
fession. In  1845,  Dr.  Nicholas  Judkins  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice to  devote  his  talents  to  other  business. 

Those  Drs.  Judkins  were  members  of  that  family  of  Judkins 
scattered  so  numerously  over  tiie  West  and  South.  Many  ot 
that  tamily  have  adorned  and  shed  lustre  upon  tiie  medical  pro- 
fession,and  all  of  which  have  been  so  successful  in  wielding  tiie 
mysteries  of  the  healing  art  that  it  lias  become  a proverb  among 
the  people — “ that  to  be  born  a Judkins  is  to  be  born  a doctor." 

During  the  long  professional  career  of  the  “ old  doctor  " sev- 
eral other  physicians  located  at  Barnesvillc  or  ‘-native  to  the 
manor  born”  rose  up  in  her  midst  to  practice  medicine.  All  of 
them  were  successively  greeted  witli  a kind  and  hearty  welcome 
by  the  “old  doctor"  and  his  sons.  Being  conscious  of  'their  own 
abilities  and  secure  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  naturally 
above  envy  they  entended  a helping  hand  to  all  brother  phy-i 
cians  who  made  their  advent  among  them. 

flu*  “Old  Doctor”  was  horn  in  the  Friends'  ( 'ommunion.  and 
continued  to  fellowship  with  that  sect  until  the  division 
occasioned  by  Elias  Hicks  occurred,  lie  adopted  the  views 
of  flicks,  but  ceased  to  worship  with  cither  branch  of  the  di- 
vided denomination,  lie  died  October  24,  1851.  in  the  87th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  the  Friends'  Stillwater  burial 
ground. 

Tiie  first  physician  so  coming  to  Bartlesville  in  ordet  id  time 
was 

Da.  Bennett. — Ho  was  a man  of  large  capacity  and  many  at- 
tainments. but  was  eccentric  and  erratic,  and  therefore  failed  to 
secure  a remunerative  practice,  lie  came  to  (lie  town  in  1823 
and  remained  until  1829,  and  then  left.  While  making  this  h is 
liomc  lie  joined  the  Mormons,  then  deserted  them,  writing  a 1 
book  in  opposition  to  the  Butler-day  Saints.  Having  invented 
a tomato  pill  which  was  to  cure  all  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir, 
be  disappeared  from  view,  I 

Br.  Affleck. — A bon t tiie  year  1825.  the  second  of  those  phy- 
sicians, Dr.  John  Gladstone  A ftieek,  located  here.  Jle  was  by  1 
ar  tt\  most  learned  physician  that  ever  resided  in  Bartlesville, 
bat,  having  a large  fortune,  and  being  a perfect  cormorant  after 
Knowledge,  the  dry,  monotonous  drudgery  of  the  profession 
voald  not  he  endured  by  him,  and  lie  soon  abandoned  it.  He 
removed  to Somerton  about  the  year  1830;  from  there  to  Bridge- 
fmi't,  where  he  continued  to  live  until  his  death,  a lew  years  ago.  . 
While  lie  lived  in  Barnesvillc  lie  and  Dr.  Bennett  formed  a part- 
nersliip  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  opened  an  office  on  the  j 
ot  where  the  west  portion  of  the  Albert  House  now  stands,  Imt 
bey  failed  for  tiie  reasons  already  given.  | 


Dr.  Hoover. —In  1833  the  scarlet  fever  scourged  Barnesvillc 
and  vicinity  as  an  epidemic.  In  the  midst  of  its  ravages  Dr. 
Isaac  Hoover,  a young  and  promising  physician  came  to  Bartles- 
ville from  St,  Clairsvillo,  Ohio.  He  at  once  obtained  a good 
practice,  which  in  a short  time,  by  the  death  and  the  retiring  of 
tiie  Drs.  Judkins,  became  very  extensive.  He  continued  a suc- 
cessful career  here  until  lSf>S,  when  lie  removed  to  Bellaire,  O. 
There  lie  met  with  nothing  but  disappointment,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  which  his  mind  gave  way,  and  for  several  years  his  life 
was  a blank.  His  son  Thomas,  a young  physician  of  the  finest 
promise,  having  secured  a good  practice  at  Columbus,  ().,  took 
charge  of  his  father  and  family.  Dr.  Isaac  Hoover  died  at  Co- 
lumbus in. 1878.  and  was  buried  in  South  Cemetery,  Barnesvillc. 

Dr.  Williams. — The  now  venerable  Dr.  Ephraim  Williams 
settled  at  Barnesvillc  in  1837,  and  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. Tiie  overshadowing  presence  of  Dr.  Hoover  for  a while 
dimmed  the  lustre  of  Dr.  Williams  career,  hut  being  one  of 
those  rare  and  priceless  characters,  whose  worth  becomes  mani- 
fest in  spite  of  circumstance  and  faie,  he  finally  triumphed,  and 
tor  over  thirty  years  has  had  a pructi-c  worthy  of  Ids  large 
abilities  and  high  attainments. 

Dr.  Mackall. — In  1845  Dr.  John  'I'.  Mackall,  having  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Hoover,  opened  an  office  and  solicited  public 
patronage.  The  professional  life  of  Dr.  Mackall  illustrates  tiie 
fact  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  “that  a prophet  is  not 
without  tumor  only  in  his  own  country  and  among  li is  own  kin,' 
for  he  gradually  obtained  a large  and  lucrative  practice,  and 
bold  it  for  over  a quarter  of  a century.  He  was  without  doubt 
the  most  skillful  practitioner  among  children  that  lias  over 
blessed  Barnesville.  He  died  in  1875.  honored,  respected  and 
loved  by  all,  and  leaving  a character  behind  him  as  a man 
worthy  tiie  emulation  of  anybody. 

Sammy  Williams. — Among  tiie  notable  characters  of  Bartles- 
ville. and  without  a notice  oi  whom  the  history  of  the  village 
would  not  be  complete,  was  Sammy  Williams,  a colored  gentle- 
man. He  was  for  many  years  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  local  heavens  of  the  town,  and  shone  with  a sparkle  and  a 
ttanie  both  unique  and  oscillating.  Sammy  was  horn  some- 
where in  the  “Old  Dominion,"  but  where  he,  like  many  of  the 
old  plantation  slaves,  never  know.  He  came  to  the  vicinity  oi 
the  town  in  the  year  1847  with  a wife  and  many  children,  and 
at  once  arose  to  local  notoriety  as  an  alleged  violator  of  the 
public  peace.  Sammy  had  a strange  look,  and  wondrous  tales 
of  iiis  ferocity  had  put  the  people  in  a ferment.  The  officers 
were  afraid  of  him,  and  approached  Ids  cabin  with  the  same 
timidity  that  amateur  hunters  do  the  lair  of  a lion.  Sammy 
came  to  the  door  to  meet  a volley  of  stones  thrown  at  him  wit’ll 
tiie  power  of  fright  and  with  tiie  aim  of  a rifle.  Sammy  fell: 
was  hound  and  in  triumph  brought  before  a justice.  Scarred 
and  bleeding  the  old  man  sat.  while  the  charge  against  him  was 
read  and  the  testimony  rehearsed.  The  “State  " failed  and 
Sammy  was  once  more  restored  to  liberty  and  his  family. 

In  a few  days  Sammy,  by  a rapid  transition  from  a criminal 
at  the  bar.  became  heralded  as  a preacher.  His  preaching,  like 
the  prosecution  against  him.  came  to  naught.  'The  lining  out 
of  Ids  first  hymn  did  the  business  for  him.  Our  readers  may  be 
able  to  recognize  the  old  familiar  hymn  even  by  ids  rendering, 
which  was  as  follows  : 

“(tod  moves  in  a 'stei-ioiis  way  His  wonder.-  to  reform  ; 

Ifc  plants  one  foot  on  tin*  sea  and  the  other 

Tile  sandy  shore  side." 

Failing  as  a criminal  and  preacher.  Sammy  began  to  spade 
gardens,  run  errands  and  do  chores  for  the  grandees  of  the  vil- 
lage. J’eaeeably  and  quietly  he  plodded  on  in  this  business  for 
several  years,  “lost  to  sight  hut  to  memory  dear.”  While  so 
employed  Ids  wife  died,  and  his  children,  one  by  one,  went  away 
and  were  lost  to  view.  But  Sammy,  disgusted  at  the  monotony 
of  his  solitary  trade,  and  goaded  by  that  unconquerable  love  of 
public  observation  so  common  to  many  American  citizens, 
bursted  forth  at  full  blow  a slump-speaker  and  auctioneer,’ 
Now  Sammy,  shrewder  than  most  stump-speakers,  knew  how 
to  secure  an  audience:  if  his  wisdom  failed,  wares  cheap  and 
flashy  would  not,  to  draw  the  people  about  him.  So  for  many 
years  lie  spoke  his  speech  and  cried  his  wares  to  the  people, 
ilis  speeches  included  the  cream  of  the  town's  gossip,  while  his 
wares  embraced  everything  from  a broken  crock  to  a wasted 
hand-bill.  Jlis  rostrum  and  his  presence  became  as  itbiqiiilons 
in  the  village  as  were  the  placards  of  “patent  medicines.” 
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At  first  he  attracted  much  attention,  but  like  all  good  things, 
too  long  enjoyed,  the  people  grew  tired  of  Sammy  and  passed 
him  without  heed.  The  boys,  wearied  out  of  patience,  began  to 
pelt  him  with  abrick-bats.  sticks  and  stones.”  It  mattered  little 
to  Sammy  whether  anyone  listened  to  him  or  not,  but  by  way 
of  imprecation  for  t heir  want  of  appreciation,  he  now  began  to 
end  every  speech  with  the  letters  W.  R.  X . T.  rapidly  spoken  in 
a deprecating  tone.  The  boys  caught  the  cue,  and  as  lie  jour- 
neyed from  ■stump  to  stump”  about  the  town,  they  pelted  him 
the  more,  and  the  more  they  pelted  him,  the  more  he  yelled  W. 
R.  X.  T.  So  on,  year  after  year.  Sammy  spoke  his  speech  and 
cried  his  wares,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  village,  being  pelted 
by  hoys  and  he  rebuking  them  with  W.  R.  N.  T. 

When  Sammy  began  to  be  a slump-speaker  and  auctioneer  he 
said  he  was  eighty-three  years  old;  and  from  that  time  to  his 
death,  ask  when  you  might.  “How  old  are  you.  Sammy?”  and 
he  would  reply,  "just  eighty-three."  But  Sammy  grew  old  in 
spite  of  "82"  and  began  to  totter  toward  the  grave.  And  as  he 
did  so,  he  forsook  the  thoroughfares  of  men  and  went  to  the  by- 
ways and  hedges,  the  copses  and  the  thickets,  and  clearing  a 
patch  here  and  a square  there,  started  a few  hills  of  corn  and 
pumpkins  on  the  grow,  to  perish  in  the  weeds.  He  picked  up 
a scanty  living  among  the  charitable,  and  found  lodging  in  out- 
houses. hay-mows  and  the  “spacious  temple  of  nature. 

At  last  he  contracted  the  habit  of  building  fires  at  his  clear- 
ings and  bivouacking  there  lor  the  night,  with  the  stars,  or  the 
clouds  and  the  rain,  or  the  frost  and  the  snows  as  companions  of 
his  slumber.  One  frigid  night  in  January,  1807,  this  habit  gave 
him  his  summons  to  his  final  home.  Half  frozen  when  found 
he  was  kindly  given  shelter  by  Mr.  Daniel  Barr  in  his  coal 
shanty  with  fires  and  coinfort.  ' But  hepatization  of  Sammy's 
lungs’  had  taken  place  by  the  cold  and  in  great  pain  he  lived  a 
few  days  and  then  breathed  his  last.  A number  of  our  best  citi- 
zens provided  him  with  a suit  of  clothes,  a decent  coffin,  then 
bore  him  to  his  grave  and  buried  him  in  his  eternal  resting  place 
at  South  Cemetery. 

Mr.  James  On\  one  of  the  “ lost  lights  of  the  world,"  has  pre- 
served Sammy's  memory  in  the  following  verses,  which  will  sut- 
ler nothing  by  a comparison  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  masters 
of  song : 

“Hani.  Williams  yielded  up  liis  hreutli 
When  in  the  frozen  arms  of  death  ; 

Whatever  now  his  state  may  he 
He  died  a W.  K.  X.  T. 

No  more  with  naughty  hoys  he’ll  meet 
While  promenading  Bartlesville  street, 

When  brick-bats,  sticks  and  all  these 
Kell  fast  on  W.  It.  N.  T. 

No  more  we'll  hear  his  joyful  song 
Celebrate  the  woods  along. 

And  hill  and  vale  and  rock  and  tree 
Resound  with  W.  R.  N.  T. 

When  he  flew  up  to  Heaveu’s  gate 
St.  Peter  said  in  a lordly  state. 

“I  ask.  sir.  what  your  name  may  her" 

Sam.  said  “ I’m  W.  It.  N.  I. 

St.  Peter  rubbed  his  nose  a while 
And  on  poor  Sammy  east  a smile, 

And  turning  round  his  large  gold  key 
Said  “walk  right  in,  W.  It.  N.  T.” 

A Quaker  friend  a seat  lmd  made. 

And  shaking  hands  with  Sammy  said, 

“Thy  smell  will  not  discomfort  me. 

Thec’s  Welcome.  W.  It.  N.  'I  ." 

Let  critics  who  may  scoff  and  laugh 
At  Sammy’s  simple  epitaph 
Hope  their  future  state  may  he 
As  good  as  W.  It.  X.  T . 

M.  K.  SC  Nil  A V SCHOOL. 


Tlie  first  Sunday  School  in  Barnesvillc  was  opened  in  the 
A I)  1827  under  the  management  of  the  good  men  of  the 
•>  eal  \ i A rrhfbald  Cole’s  school  room,  then  on  the  lot  now  oecu- 
lOWMn  tm  v the  residence  o.  Rev.  Robert  Boyd  with  Samuel 
[‘Mu  mmy  as  its  superintendent.  The  hooks  and  lessons  were 
'the  “an."  as  those  of  the  “every-day  ' schools.  .80  disorderly 


did  this  school  become  that  in  it  tew  months  it  was  altogether 
abandoned.  Some  time  in  the  spring  of  1828  the  Rev.  — . Alex- 
ander, a Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Moundsville,  Va.,  whose 
business  it  was  to  organize  such  schools  wherever  he  deemed  il 
proper,  visited  Barnesvillc  and  established  the  Sunday  school 
which  has  continued  to  exist  to'  this  time.  It  was  held  at  the 
M.  E.  f’hurch,  but  was  non -sectarian  in  its  character.  Hon. 
John  Davenport  was  chosen  its  first  superintendent,  but  his  ex- 
tensive business  engagements  soon  (breed  him  to  resign  (he  sta- 
tion, whereupon  Nathan  John  was  elected  its  superintendent. 
Mr.  John  continued  tube  its  superintendent  until  the  fall  of 
1 825,  when  lie  removed  from  the  village.  John  Gibson  was 
chosen  his  successor.  Prom  the  organization  of  the  school  to 
that  date  it  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union:  but  during  Mr.  Gibson's  term  of  office,  by  the 
advice  of  Rev.  James  (’.  Taylor  it  was  brought  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  M.  K.  Sunday  School  Union.  In  JS.’iti  Mr.  Gibson,  hav- 
ing been  called  to  Scotland  on  business,  resigned  his  office,  and 
Mr.  Isaac  Hager  was  chosen  to  the  place.  During  Mr.  Hagers 
superintendency  the  Rev.  Robert  Bovd  established  the  first  Bible 
class  and  introduced  a system  of  uniform  lessons.  In  1827  Ben- 
jamin Davenport  was  elected  superintendent,  and  at  once  en- 
tered on  the  work  with  the  determination  that  the  school  should 
prosper  beyond  that  of  any  previous  t ears.  He  inaugurated 
“treats."  •festivals.’'  “dramatic  entertainments."  and  celebra- 
tions of  National  and  Church  anniversaries  in  and  by  the  Sun- 
day school,  and  made  gratuitous  distribution  of  Sunday  school 
papers  among  the  scholars,  so  that  in  a very  short  time  the 
scholarship  arose  from  seventy-five  to  nearly  double  that  number 
and  a profound  and  permanent  interest  in  the  school  was  estab- 
lished with  both  scholars  and  the  public.  And  so  strong  did 
the  esteem  of  the  children  and  the  people  become  for  Mr.  Dav- 
enport, because  of  his  zeal  and  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Sunday 
seho(7l.  that  they  with  one  accord  called  him  by  the  endearing 
name  of  Cnele  Benny,"  which  name  he  still  bears  with 
the  meek  dignity  of  a venerable  Christian  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Davenport  continued  to  he  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  until  the  year  18 — , when  William  A.  Talbott  was  chosen 
his  successor.  Within  a few  years  the  school  superintemleiicy 
has  rapidly  changed  hands  from  Mr.  Talltott  to  John  McCollin, 
Rev.  Samuel  Price  ami  hack  to  Wm.  A.  Talbott  again. 

The  Hon.  Joint  Davenport,  while  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  in  the  year  1829.  furnished  it  gratuitously  with  neat  lit- 
tle hymn  books,  hound  in  blue  paper,  and  called  the  M.  K.  Sun- 
day School  Hymn  Book.  These  little  books  continued  to  he 
used  in  the  school  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  when 
a more  stylish  order  of  things  was  introduced,  and  with  that  a 
fancy  singing  book,  with  the  hymns  all  set  to  music. 

About  the  year  1820t  lie  Bible  Society  of  Barnesville,  auxil- 
iary to  the  American  Bible  Society,  having  purchased  a very 
large  lot  of  leather  hound  quarto  Bibles,  found  that  it  could  not 
dispose  ot  them,  so  it  very  kindly  donated  several  hundreds  of 
these  Bibles  to  the  unsectarian  Sunday  School,  as  instituted  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander.  Many  of  those  Bibles  are  still  kept  well 
preserved  as  sacred  souvenirs  of  the  good  old  days  ot  Nathan 
John  and  *«U  ucle  Benny.” 

In  the  year  1820,  the  “foreign  missionary"  society  of  the  M. 

E.  Church  was  organized.  Each  annual  conference  is  required 

to  establish  auxilliary  societies  and  each  quarterly  conference  di- 
rected to  appoint  u com  mi  lie,  with  the  preacher  in  charge  of  circuit 
or  station  as  chairman,  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  turtliei  t it 
collection  of  funds  tor  missionary  purposes.  About  the  year 
1S62,  Mr.  Benjamin  Davenport,  tlie  then  superintendent  of  the 
Barnesville  Sabbath  school,  invoked  the  consent  ot  the  quarter  y 
conference  of  Barnesville  station  to  organize  the  school  into  a 
missionary  sociotv  nuxilliarv  to  the  “foreign  missionaty  s0'lt* 
ty  of  the  M . E.  Church  as  an  aid  for  the  collection  of  funds,  i '*« 
consent  of  the  quarterly  conference  was  cheerfully  given  an 
•■  Uncle  Benny"  proceeded  to  so  organize  his  Sunday  sc'o  - 
So,  ever  since  that  time,  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  is  m ■ 
sionarv  Sunday."  when  moneys  are  collected  from  °“c ' c j188,. 
missionary  purposes.  The  amount  of  money  so  co  oc  e . 
reaches  81,500  per  year.  These  contributions  are  ,ri. 

the  annual  conference,  separate  and  apart  from  a o c 
buttons  for  missionary  purposes 

From 

ville  up  to  me  > vai  . —- ■ . , , 

ly  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school,  bu  Uier0 

ganized  into  classes  distinct  from  tbc | But 

three  or  four  clashes  ot  coloieu  IoIUh 


the  establishment  of  the  first  Sabbath  school in 
to  the  year  1820,  colored  children  and  persons  or. 

tied  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school,  but  be 
into  classes  distinct  from  tbc  whites.  n U pul 
were  tnree  or  four  classes  ot  colored  folks  in  to  ■ abolui()11 
the  excitement  and  consequent  prejudice  people 

movements  at  that  time  made  H repulsive  U>  the  1 
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to  be  so  closely  associated  with  the  whites  that  it  became  im- 
possible to  retain  them  in  the  school,  as  all  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion were,  abortive.  The  present  officers  of  the  M.  K.  Sunday 
school,  are  George  E.  Hunt,  superintendent : William  Judkins, 
secretary ; Joseph  Price,  librarian,  and  John  W.  Sunderland, 
treasurer.  Scholars  enrolled,  300.-  Average  attendance,  about 
2<l(J. 

GREEN  MOUNT  CEMETERY  ASSOCIATION'. 

(ireen  Mount  Cemetery  Association  was  formed  May  5,  1858. 
with  Con  Ison  Davenport,  Adam  Bentz.  Stephen  Wilson,  John 
Morrow,  H.  T.  Barnes,  as  its  trustees;  Win.  Smith  as  Clerk,  and 
between  seven  and  oitcht  acres  of  lands  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  association.  This  cemetery  is  located  upon  a hill  field, 
which  has  always  been  known  as  Knob  Field.  There  are  in 
Ohio  only  two  points  having  a greater  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  than  Green  Mount  Cemetery.  Number  of  lots  sold, 
lf»8.  Present  officers  ; 

President— Kolion  linger. 

Clerk — B.  Maekall. 

Treasurer — J ohn  Cole. 

Trustees — I ohn  Morrow,  Eli  Moore,  A.  C.  Hogue. 

SOUTH  CEMETERY. 

March  4.  1X58,  the  first  meeting  was  held,  and  an  association 
formed  to  be  known  as  the  Barnesville  Cemetery  Association. 
The  grounds  were  purchased  May  8,  185,8,  of  l>r.  I.  Hoover,  con- 
taining ten  acres,  two  of  which  have  since  been  sold  off.  The 
grounds  were  dedicated  to  cemetery  purposes  on  Wednesday. 
August  4,  1858,  at  4 o'clock  v.  M.  Dedication  address  by  Rev. 
James  Henderson.  First  officers  were  as  follows,  to-wit : 

Trustees — Wm.  A.  Talbott,  It,  I lap  per,  David  Met  'artiiev. 
Win.  Barnes,  John  Bradfiold. 

Treasurer — B.  Daven port. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Warfield. 

Superintendent— S.  J.  Evans. 

Presoil  t officers : 

Trusteos — John  Bradfield,  It.  Happer.  It.  M.  Gunning,  James 
Judkins.  .1.  it.  Hunt. 

Treas  n rc  r — John  B rad  fi  e I d . 

Secretary— J.  S.  Howard. 

Superintendent — If.  It.  Brown. 

Number  of  lots  sold.  229. 

kihication. 

hike  all  other  communities  in  Ohio.  Barnesville  very  early 
in  her  career  gave  earnest  attention  to  the  education  of  her  chii- 
ilren.  Befiire  the  establishment  ofonr  common  school  system 
in  1825.  several  schools  had  been  taught  in  the  village.  The  ac- 
commodat ions  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  were  taught  were 
poor  indeed,  and  the  facilities  for  instruction  very  limited.  The 
first  school  in  the  town  was  taught  in  ail  old  house  that  stood 
where  the  McLeish  dwelling  house  now  stands,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Arch  and  South  streets.  We  have  been  unable 
to  discover  who  taught  the  school,  hut  in  all  probability  it  was 
by  Mr.  John  Hoskins.  The  next  room  occupied  as  a school 
room  was  one  arranged  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Archibald  Cole 
outlie  lot  now  occupied  in  part  by  Hev.  Robert  Boyd,  being  lot 
No.  22  in  original  plat  of  the  town.  Several  other  teachers 
taught  schools  in  these  two  rooms.  What  their  names  were  is 
ni  great  don  lit,  hut  among  them  were  James  McKay  and  Judah 
rolke.  Those  schools  were  all  what  were  called  “subscription 
schools.  Each  person  paid  tor  his  own  children. 

In  1828.  the  Masons  having  built  a hull  and  having  incurred 
about  six  hundred  dollars  of  debt  in  the  building  which  they 
"ere  unable  to  pay,  sold  the  lower  story  of  that  hall  to  the  school 
directors  of  Barnesville  school  district.  This  hall  stood  where 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Maekall  now  stands,  at  the  northeast  i 
on  uer  of  Church  and  Chestnut  streets.  The  first  common  school  I 
J"  the  village  was  taught  here  by  Judah  Folke  in  the  years  j 
8-8-9.  Mr.  Folke  was  the  only  teacher  who  ever  taught  in 
•e  school  room.  Jn  1829,  the  Masons  surrendered  their  charter 
and  wishing  to  dispose  of  their  hall  offered  it  for  sale,  hut  as  the 
irinl  district  owned  the  basement  story,  no  purchaser  could  he 
ou nd.  Finally  Mr.  Kolion  Hager  prevailed  upon  the  directors 
n also  sell,  he  agreeing  to  give  a lot  and  put  up  a school  house  in 
consideration  0f  the  lower  story  of  the  Masonic  Hall  being 
< ceded  to  him  by  the  directors.  Mr.  Hager  proceeded  at  once 
o erect  on  a part  of  the  present  school  ground  a brick  building 
orty  by  twenty  feet  as  a school  house.  The  common  school  was  J 


taught  herein  the  winters  of  1829-30,  1831-2  by  Mr.  Enoch 
Thomas.  The  next  school  taught  at  this  house  was  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Hunt.  The  following  list  contains  all  the  names  of 
other  teachers  at  the  “little  brick  school  house”  that  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  : Richard  Hatton,  Joseph  Garretson,  Jr., 

Nimrod  Johnson,  Joseph  Garretson,  Sr.,  Philip  Gulick,  Dr. 
Ashbangh,  John  W.  Harris,  John  Gilliland,  James  It.  Laws, 
Jesse  Thomas,  R.  II.  Taneyhill.  William  Smith,  Asa  McCoy,  1. 

H.  Smith  and  1.  G.  Spear. 

From  1848  to  1857  public  schools  were  taught  by  different 
teachers  in  divers  rooms  about  the  village.  In  1851  the  old 
academy  was  rented  by  the  directory  and  all  the  scholars  of 
Barnesville  district  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  John 

I.  Thompson,  assisted  by  William  Smith,  Esq.,  Miss  Mary 
Wheeler  Maekall  and  Mrs.  Mary  Hoops. 

In  1854  the  directors  proceeded  to  erect  on  the  old  school 
house  lot  and  the  lot  just  cast  of  it  a “Union  School  House”  of 
five  rooms.  School  began  in  that  house  in  the  fall  of  that  your 
with  Williston  White,  Joseph  N.  Smith,  Rachel  Bailey  and  Mary 
Walter  as  teachers.  Those  teachers  were  followed  by  Mr.  Tyson 
Bowles  and  William  Thompson:  Misses  Agnes  Grove.  Julia  M. 
Lecke  and  Laura  Gilliland.  In  1899-1  James  II.  Ferguson  was 
principal  of  the  school  at  a salary  of  840  per  month,  lie  was 
assisted  by  Misses  Mary  W.  Maekall,  Laura  A.  Dove.  Julia 
M.  Leeke  and  S.  S.  Warfield.  During  the  venrs  1802  to  1 St  Hi, 
Prof.  C.  W.  Davenport  was  principal  of  the  school.  From 
1800  to  1871.  Mr.  I.  T.  Woods  was  the  principal,  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  F,.  D.  Whitlock.  Mr.  J.  A.  McF.wen  became  prin- 
cipal in  July.  1870.  hut  resigned  in  March  1872.  His  successor, 
Mr.  \V.  Ii.  Kennon.  served  as  principal  from  that  time  until 
1873.  when  Joseph  M Varncll,  t lie  present  superintendent,  be- 
came principal. 

In  1870  the  Barnesville  school  was  organized  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Akron  law.  and  Messrs.  I.  S.  Bracken,  S.  B.  Piper. 

J.  S.  Ely.  Allen  Floyd  and  Smith  St.  Clair,  were  elected  direc- 
tors. 

In  1873  its  present  organization  was  effected. 

The  “east  addition  ' to  the  “Union  school  house.”  was  built  in 
LS(i7,  under  the  directory  of  Messrs.  W.  A.  Talbott.  Benjamin 
Maekall  and  Robinson  Mcl.ane.  The  “Primary  building ” was 
purchased  and  remodeled  for  school  rooms  in  1873.  by  order  of 
the  directory.  Messrs.  A.C.  Hogue,  John  MeUollin,  |i.  W.  Raker, 
John  II.  Piper,  and  William  Smith.  Esq. 

Since  the  fall  of  1873.  Mr.  George  1*.  Deal  has  been  janitor  ol 
the  “Union  school  house.”  at  a salary  of  83110. 

At  elections  held  in  187-8,  the  directors  of  Barnesville  district 
were  authorized  to  build  a school  house  at  a eos|  <>f  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  Mareh.  18711,  Union  school  house  was 

torn  down,  and  the  directory  have  just  crccicd  upon  its  site 
and  a part  of  the  lot  just  east  of  that  site  a magnificent  school 
building,  on  the  following  plan  : The  building  is  of  brick,  three 

stories  high  and  a Mansard  roof—  cent  nil  tower  tor  hell  and 
clock,  rising  to  a height  of  124  feet  : tour  ventilating  towers  SO 
feet  high  : the  entire  building  healed  by  steam.  The  ho  vs  and 
girls  enter  at  opposite  ends  of  the  building,  and  have  separate 
stairways  placed  upon  right  and  left  of  the  main  tower. 

There  are  thirteen  school  rooms  27x3:1  feet,  and  each  room 
has  cloak  rooms;  and  the  rooms  so  placed  t hat  each  teacher  mav 
stand  at  the  school  room  door  and  observe  pupils  in  (he  school 
room,  cloak  room  and  corridors.  The  rooms  are  so  arranged  that 
the  light  (alls  over  t he  left  shoulder  of  the  pupil.  ( 'orridors  cross 
each  other  at  the  center  of  the  building,  thus  affording good  nat- 
ural ventilation.  The  ventilating  towers  connect  hy  registers 
directly  with  each  room,  and  steam  coils  arc  placed  in  ihe  tow- 
ers to  create  a draft  when  the  weather  requires  the  rooms  to  he 
closed. 

The  building,  all  completed,  including  healing  apparatus 
will  cost  821.9119.  It  will  give  ample  room  tor  nine  hundred' 
children,  besides  an  audience  room  capable  ol' seating  seven  hun- 
dred persons. 

The  hell  for  this  school  house  was  manufactured  bv  MrShune 
A Co.,  of  Baltimore.  Md„  weighs  with  its  attachments  2(199 
pounds,  and  is  the  identical  hejl  that  took  first  premium  aMhe 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878, 

< oj.ori:i>  xrifo<»r.>. 

But  little  had  been  done  for  the  education  of  colored  children 
in  Barnesville  out  of  the  public  funds,  until  the  year  1855 
Mr.  Jesse  Hargrave,  a colored  gentleman,  had  he  n their  first 
and  only  teacher  up  to  that  time,  lie  was  paid  partly  mil 
the  public  moneys,  and  partly  out  of  ihe  private  purse  „ f (|,e 


i 

I 
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parents  of  the  children.  In  that  year  a school  district  for  col- 
ored children  was  formed,  a room  rented  on  Arch  street,  and 
Miss  H.  F.  Price  employed  as  teacher.  In  the  year  18G8  a com- 
modious brick  school  house  for  colored  children  was  put  up  on 
the  Somerton  road,  a few  hundred  yards  south  of  the  town. 
The  building  is  sixty  feet  in  length  and  twenty-nine  feet  in 
width,  one  story  high  and  has  two  rooms.  The  house  is  sur- 
mounted by  a belfry  to  which  a bell  is  attached. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Jackson,  a colored  teacher,  taught  the  first  school 
kept  in  that  house.  Mr.  J.  H.  Betts,  also  a colored  teacher, 
taught  the  second  school.  He  was  followed  successively  by  the 
lady  teachers,  to-wit:  Miss  Anna  Kdson,  Mrs.  Garretsou  and  Miss 
L.  H.  Ellis.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  following  colored  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  order  named  : Daniel  Guy  and  Daniel  F.  Calinutn. 
Mr.  Cali  man  is  the  present  teacher. 


POSTOKI'ICE  AND  OFFICERS. 

In  1810  a postoffice  was  established  at  Bartlesville,  and  VVnt. 
Pbilpot  appointed  postmaster.  The  office  was  at  first  kept  at 
the  store  room  of  James  Barnes,  which  stood  on  Main  street, 
where  the  residence  of  Uriah  Damsel  now  stands.  It  remained 
there  many  years,  and  was  then  removed  to  the  store  room  now 
own  pied  by  John  Bradfield  & Sons,  where  it  continued  to  be 
kept  until  1830,  when  Mr.  Philpot  resigned  the  office  and  Ben- 
jamin II.  Muckull  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  So  soon  as  Mr. 
Mackall  became  postmaster  the  postoffice  was  removed  to  Ids 
store  room,  whore  the  Oppenhoimor  clothing  store  now  is.  In 
May,  1835, Mr.  Mackall  died,  and  his  sun.  Col.  Benjamin  Mack- 
all,  was  appointed  postmaster.  The  office  remained  where  the 
elder  Mackall  had  kept  it  until  1843.  when  it  was  removed  to 
the  store  room  now  used  by  James  T.  Moore.  In  1845.  Col. 
Mackall,  having  been  elected  a senator  to  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
resigned  the  postmastership,  and  Joseph  Fry  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Fry  continued  to  be  postmaster  until 
August,  1840.  when  he  was  removed  and  James  R.  Laws  ap- 
pointed to  the  place.  Immediately  after  Mr.  Laws  appointment, 
he  removed  the  office  to  a little  building  that  stood  where  the 
drug  store  room  of  Thomas  0.  Judkins  now  stands.  The  post- 
office  remained  here  only  a tew  weeks,  when  it  was  removed  to 
the  building  now  occupied  by  John  Bolon  as  an  office,  on  lot 
number  forty-one.  Last  Main  street.  In  the  fall  of  1851  Mr. 
Laws  resigned  the  office,  and  Edward  D.  Barnes  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.  Mr.  Barnes  continued  the  office  tit  the  Bolon 
building  until  April  1.  1852.  when  he  removed  it  to  the  room 
now  the  bar-room  of  the  ‘ Frazier  House."  In  the  spring  of 
1853,  Mr.  Barnes,  in  anticipation  of  his  removal  from  the  office 
on  the  advent  of  Pierce's  administration,  resigned  the  post, 
leaving  Col.  Benjamin  Mackall  as  his  deputy  until  his  successor 
shouhf  he  appointed  and  qualified.  In  the suummer  of  1853  Col. 
Benjamin  Mackall  was  again  appointed  postmaster.  Col.  Mack- 
all  continued  to  he  postmaster  until  18Gb  when  lie  was  removed, 
and  John  H.  Piper  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  office  was  kept  while  Col.  Mackall  was  postmaster  first  in 
u little  room  that  stood  where  Hingely's  grocery  store  room 
now  stands,  then  at  the  room  now  occupied  byJ.  1.  Moores 
grocery,  then  in  a little  office  one  door  west  of  Moore  s grocery 
room  where  it  remained  until  the  removal  of  Col.  Mackall.  So 
soon  as  Mr  Piper  became  postmaster,  he  removed  the  office  to 
the  room  now  used  by  Mrs.  Anna  Bailey  as  a millinery  shop 
Here  it  remained  until  Mr.  Piper  was  removed  in  .Tit  y.  1st, o, 
and  John  W.  Hays  appointed  postmaster.  Soon  after  Mr.  Hay  s 
anpointme.it  to  the  office  he  removed  .1  to  the  building  first  door 
east  of  tl.e  First  National  bank,  where  it  remained  one  year. 
Mr  Havs  the.,  removed  the  office  to  where  it  is  now  kept,  north- 
west corner  of  Main  and  Chestnut  streets  'I  he  office  cl 

lu  be  kept  there  until  October  1,  18.  L ''  hen  Mr.  Havs  was  re- 
moved and  James  M.  Lewis  appointed  lus  successor.  ho  soon 
\fr  f ,uvis  had  boon  appointed  postmaster,  ho  removed  the 
rfic  • to  the  room  now  occupied  by  Tims.  C.  Judkins  for  Ins 
i ,re  It  remained  here  until  December.  1872.  when  it 
T-  aivod  U.  the' room  now  used  by  Messrs.  Alberts  as  a bil- 
liard room  The  office  was  continued  at  the  Albert  room  until 
Dece,  .her  1875.  whet,  it  was  again  removed  to  the  old  postoff.ee 
at  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Chestnut  streets,  whore 
ro0.n  j.'  n„r|  to  be  kept  up  to  tins  day.  Mr.  James  M. 
" “'“living  resigned  the  office  in  the  last  days  of  the  year  1875, 
w c h „. I R Piper  was  appointed  his  successor  on  the  bth  day 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  I and' t'ook  charge  of  the  office  as  postmas- 
cd  Janoai  J . - • ; ' t)l  \jr  Piper  is  still  postmaster  at 

ter  on  th®-2d'8>.  ak(l,„  hi  moo)  t u motit  efficient  and  faithful 
offlSr'ir  p S » postmaster  tor  pears,  ahd 


J Col.  Mackall  for  eighteen  years,  and  their  united  terms  exceed 
j one-half  the  time  Barnesville  has  had  a postoffice.  The  little 
] desk  of  pigeon  holes  first  used  by  Mr.  Philpot  in  1810  is  still  in 
use  at  the  office. 

H.lKNKSVII.j.E  DtSTKIi  T FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

i 

The  Barnesville  District  Fair  Association  was  organized  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1870.  Jonathan  T.  Scofield  was  chosen  presi- 
! dent,  and  William  T.  Harlan  vice  president,  with  twenty-one 
directors.  On  the  30th  of  A ugust,  1870.  Dr.  George  11.  Kemp 
, was  elected  Secretary,  and  Ellis  P.  Lee,  the  treasurer  of  the  as 
sociation.  In  August  1870.  the  grounds  on  which  the  fairs  ot 
the  association  should  be  held  were  purchased  of  Dr.  Samuel 
j Walton,  half  mile  northwest  ot  the  town.  Fourteen  and  a half 
acres  of  land  were  bought  and  the  whole  put  under  fence  seven 
| feet  high.  A fine  floral  ball  of  the  Maltose  cross  style,  was  built 
| on  the  grounds,  two  wells  sunk,  one  at  the  northeast  quarter, 

! and  the  other  at  the  southwest  quarter,  booths,  stalls  and  a circuit 
j fence  around  the  race  course,  wore  put  up.  In  1871  a commodious 
I agricultural  hall  was  erected  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
grounds.  The  first  fair  was  held  on  the  J 2th,  13th  and  14th  of 
| October,  1870.  and  its  receipts  were  83,233.08.  Of  the  first  fair 

; Wm.  T.  Hurlan  was  chief  marshall,  amt  James  D.  Spear  assist- 

I ant  marshall. 

William  T.  Harlan  was  chosen  president  of  the  association  on 
the  Gth  of  May.  1871.  and  was  continued  in  that  office  until  May 
I,  1874,  when  Mr.  James  M.  Lewis  was  elected  in  his  stead  for 
one  year.  On  May  1,  1875,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Hall  was  chosen 
president,  and  was  re-elected  for  the  second  term.  On  the  5th 
of  May,  1877,  James  M.  Lewis  was  again  chosen  president,  and 
served  one  year.  Milton  ( \ Starbnck  was  chosen  president  on 
May  4,  1878,  and  is  still  in  office.  The  association  has  held 
nine  annual  fairs  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive.  Dr.  George  H. 

1 Kemp  has  been  secretary  ot  the  association  uninterruptedly 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  The  fair  of  1871  pro- 
| dueed  the  largest  receipts  of  any,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
I cut.  the  interest  in  the  fair  has  constantly  lessened,  and  the  re- 
ceipts accordingly  have  constantly  been  smaller. 


FIRES  AND  ACCIDENTS. 


I 


i 


The  people  of  Barnesville  during  their  entire  history  have  suf- 
fered but  little  from  calamitous  fires  and  accidents.  And  nowhere 
are  tires  fought  with  greater  energy  and  success  than  they  are 
at  that  village.  The  first  destructive  fire  worthy  to  be  noted 
occurred  in  May,  1824  or  1825.  The  residence  of  Robert  Mills 
and  that  of  Joel  Judkins  and  his  hatter's  shop,  a long  low  wood- 
en structure  at  the  rear  of  his  residence,  were  all  entirely  con- 
sumed by  the  fire.  Those  buildings  occupied  the  ground  between 
tlie  present  residence  of  Meier  Eiscnbcrgh  and  the  east  building 
ot  the  “Frasier  House."  Mr  Mills's  dwelling  was  a largo  two 
story  log  one  with  a long  one  story  log  building  in  the  rear,  and 
both  were  weather-boarded.  The  dwelling  house  was  built  of 
wood  and  one  story  high.  The  fire  broke  out  early  iu  the  night 
and  bad  the  Mills  rear  building  all  aflame  when  it  was  discov- 
ered. Within  six  feet  of  the  Mills  house  on  the  east  stood  the 
old  dwelling  now  at  the  rear  of  Meier  Eisenbergh  s residence 
and  within  three  feet  of  Joel  Judkins  s residence,  stood  the  east 
building  of  the  ‘‘Frasier  House.  Yet  the  .citizens  with  onl>  ■' 
few  hooks,  ladders  and  buckets,  saved  almost  uninjured  both  ot 
those  adjoining  buildings.  The  air  at  the  time  was  as  still  us 
that  of  a room,  and  yet  so  intense  was  the  heat  that  currents  o 
rarefied  air  were  made  so  strong  t hat  burni ng  shingles  and  boar  s 
were  carried  over  a mile  away.  A light  shower  fit  rain  lute  m 
the  aftcroon  alone  saved  the  village  from  almost  total  estiue 


During  the  summer  of  1827  the  large  store  room  budding  of 

losers.  Gibson,  Philpot  & Co.,  which  then  stood  where  Hunts 
truer  now  is,  was  burnt  down.  It  was  a two  story  bricks  rue 
ire.  The  lower  story  was  used  as  a store  room  and  residence 
ud  the  upper  storv  was  used  for  “qualifying'  tobacco,  and 
ill  of  dry  tobacco  at  the  time.  The  fire  broke  out  about  te 
clock  in  the  forenoon,  in  the  upper  story,  from  a < ' 

.ove  pipe.  The  day  was  calm,  and  although  t ic  budding 
re  had  other  houses  south  and  cast  of  it,  and  almos  , 

icm  yet,  the  skill,  vigilance  and  labor  of  the  people  P ^ 
re  to  the  one  building,  thus  saving  the  others  and 

l’lndthe  summer  of  1840,  the  great  tobacco  packing  house  of 
ohn  Gibson,  just  back  of  the  present  residence  of  - ^ 

foie  was  burned  down.  It  wras  at  the  time  fu 
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Gauging  “to  quality, ’’  and  besides  that  had  thirty  packed  tubs  of 
tobacco  on  its  floors.  The  house  at  the  time  of  its  destruction 
was  in  the  occupancy  and  use  of  Mr.  William  Lamping,  now  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  its  contents  belonged  to  h i in. 

In  1847  the  dwelling  house  of  Dr.  William  Folger  and  another 
dwelling  built  in  connection  with  it  on  West  Main  street,  south 
side  were  totally  consumed  by  tire.  The  dwelling  connected 
with  the  doctor's  house,  was  occupied  as  a carpenter's  shop,  and  i 

■ the  fire  commencing  within  it  among  shavings  and  dry  lumber,  ! 
enveloped  the  buildings  in  flames  in  a few  moments.  So  sud- 

‘i  l.  den  was  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  that  only  a few  articles 

of  the  doctor's  household  goods  were  saved, 
c ]„  May,  1804.  the  M.  E. Church  parsonage,  and  William  It. 

^ ' Moore’s  residence  and  blacksmith  shop,  then  oeeuping  the  soutli- 

■ . . Wcst  corner  of  Chestnut  and  South  streets  were  burnt  up.  The 

- lire  began  in  the  forenoon,  and  as  the  day  was  calm,  the  entire 

;V.  contents  of  the  burnt  buildings  were  saved,  as  well  as  all  sur- 

*’■«'  rounding  structures. 

•■I j .*  The  old  Barnes  mill  having  been  purchased  in  18i>G  by  Mr. 

Henry  McCartney,  ho  converted  the  east  end  of  the  building 
into  a"  planing  mill  and  he  ran  both  mills  until  their  destruction 
in  May,  1870.  J ust  at  twilight  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given  and 

■ . before  the  fire  bell  could  be  tolled  the  entire  building,  through- 

h's .■  out  its  length  and  breadth  and  from  foundation  to  comb,  was 

wrapt  in  flames.  The  mills  and  their  contents  were  destroyed 
except  the  engine  and  boiler.  All  surrounding  buildings  and 
structures  were  saved.  How  or  in  what  part  of  the  bimUing 
the  tire  started  is  unknown. 

In  March,  1S71,  a two  story  house,  that  stood  where  the 
“Slevin  House"  now  stands,  and  owned  by  one  John  Stencil 
..is'.  was  burned  down.  The  bouse  was  vacant  at  the  time,  but  hud 

been  previously  used  by  Stencil  for  dwelling  and  saloon. 
l;.  The  fire  broke  out  about  8 o’clock  p.  m.,  and  although  the  house 

stood  very  close  to  other  wooden  buildings,  the  fire  was  kept  to 
« i the  one  house.  This  fire  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  as  there 

!>;;  had  been  no  fire  in  the  house  for  over  two  weeks  and  the  fire 

started  on  the  inside  of  the  house. 

In  the  summer  of  1872  the  flouring  mill  of  Litkie  & Schultz, 
and  dwelling  house  of  Litkie,  that  was  built  in  connection  with 
the  mill,  which  occupied  the  southeast  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
South  streets  were  burnt  up.  One  of  the  employees  of  the  mill, 

Mr.  Benjamin  Middleton,  was  consumed  in  the  flames.  His 
headless  and  limbless  body — a mere  lump  of  charcoal,  and 
searcly  distinguishable  as  a human  form- — was  recovered  from 
the  ruins  and  decently  buried.  The  fire  took  place  about  3 
o’clock  a.  M.,  and  but  little  of'thc  contents  of  the  mill  was  saved. 
The  tire  engine,  then  just  purchased,  had  its  first  trial  and  did 
most  efficient  work.  This  was  also  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

accidents. 

At  the  raising  of  the  old  mill  of  James  Barnes  & Sons  in  May, 

'r  1815,  Mr.  James  Vernon,  one  of  the  contractors  for  its  erection.  > 

was  instantly  killed  by  the  falling  of  a bent  of  timbers  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  frame.  The  bent  had  not  been  sufficient- 
ly secured  by  stays  and  the  whole  of  it  tumbled  to  the  ground, 
burying  Vernon  beneath  it.  He  was  the  first  man  killed  in  the 
town. 

James  B.  Shankland,  a youth  and  an  employee  in  the  woolen 
factory  part  of  the  old  mill  of  James  Barnes  & Sons,  was  caught 
in  the  belting,  carried  over  the  drum  and  instantly  killed.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  G.  and  Harriet  Shankland,  and  a grand- 
son of  the  proprietor  of  the  town. 

in  the  summer  of  1840  a lad  named  Sills,  working  ill  the  wool- 
en factory  of  Daniel  Williams  (now  Hogue  & Harlow),  became 
entangled  in  the  belting  of  the  fulling  stock,  was  carried  several 
times  around  the  shaft  and  so  badly  mangled  that  he  died  in  a 
lew  hours, 

in  1806  Wesley  Brown,  a hand  in  the  Frasier  House,  anil  a 
son  of  William  McKendree  Ercwn,  was  thrown  from  a horse 
and  so  badly  hurt  that  lie  died  within  an  hour  or  two. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  187<>,  at  dusk,  Joseph  Wilkins,  a youth, 
and  son  of  Uriah  Wilkins,  was  instantly  killed  by  an  improvised 
cannon,  thoughtlessly  loaded  on  Main  street  near  Chestnut  and 
to  be  fired  there,  to  give  the  parting  thunders  to  the  waning 
glories  of  the  Centennial  day  of  American  Independence. 

On  the  17th  day  of  July,  1878,  the  planing  mill  of  Davis  & 
8tarbnck  that  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  mill  of  James  Barnes 
“ Sons,  was  destroyed  by  tfie  explosion  of  a boiler.  It  was 
J”10  the  most  terrific  explosions  that  over  occurred  anywhere, 
the  mill  was  a wooden  structuie,  58x(>0  feet,  and  two  stories 
above  ground,  with  a projec  tion  of  eighteen  feet,  at  south  end  of  j 

A J,  Cos. 


j main  building  on  east  Bide.  At  the  angle  of  the  projection  and 
( main  building  stood  the  smoke  stack.  Under  about  one  half  of 
i the  whole  building  there  was  a basement  story  eight  feet  high.. 

I The  engine  and  boiler  were  situated  in  the  basement  under  the 
projection  and  a part  of  the  main  building.  Most  ofthe  machin- 
ery of  the  mill  occupied  the  floor  of  the  second  story  above 
ground.  The  following  statement  will  show  the  position  of  em- 
ployes at  the  moment  of  explosion  : 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  the  second  floor  was  the  office; 
George  E.  Hunt,  clerk,  at  his  post.  Directly  west  was  John 
Hunt,  next  west  Jonathan  Ellis;  west  side,  Charles  P.  McCord; 
south  end,  Charles  Elzler,  Sr.,  and  J.  H.  Burchard;  east  side. 
John  Jackson,  William  Heizer,  John  W.  Benewitz  and  Levi  Ma- 
lmnna.  In  the  projection, over  the  engine  and  level  with  sec- 
ond floor,  was  ('apt.  George  Shepherd's  station,  but  he  had  jiol 
arrived  at  the  mill.  John  Moore,  the  engineer,  was  at  a turn- 
ing lathe  in  the  basement,  thirty  feet  west  of  the  engine;  James 
Padgett,  assistant  engineer,  about  the  engine;  William  Y.  Dent 
was  in  the  yard,  fifty  feet  southwest  of  engine;  Charles  Etzler, 
Jr.,  on  first  floor  at  south  end  of  main  building,  and  John  and 
Samuel  Blowers  directly  east  of  him.  Mr.  Levi  Mahanna,  gla- 
zier. whose  station  was  on  second  floor,  diroctlj'  south  of  Clerk’s' 
office,  was  working  at  the  furniture  room  on  Arch  street,  and 
hence  was  not  at  his  usual  position  at  the  time  of  explosion. 

Precisely  at  7 o’clock  a.  m.,  John  Moore  the  engiueer.  took 
possession  of  the  engine  from  the  charge  of  the  night  watchman, 
Mr.  William  Duff,  and  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  7 o’clock  the 
explosion  occurred  with  an  appalling  sound.  So  tremendous 
was  the  explosive  force  that  the  building  was  lifted  several  feet 
from  its  foundation,  twisted  about  in  the  air,  and  then  falling 
with  a crash  was  literally  torn  to  atoms.  The  roof,  frame 
work,  floors  and  machinery,  were  nothing  but  a huge  pile  of  lit- 
ter, under  and  in  which  were  the  bodies  of  seven  of  the  opera- 
tives. 

The  escapes  of  some  of  the  employes  were  almost  miraculous. 
John  Hunt  feeling  himself  lifted  up,  seized  the  window  frame 
and  reached  the  ground  in  safety.  Jonathan  Ellis  was  blown 
out  of  the  mill,  and  found  himself  on  the  ground  unhurt.  Clias. 
McCord  went  down  with  the  falling  floor  and  reached  the  floor 
of  basement  covered  with  rubbish  and  blinded  by  dust.  He 
clambered  up  through  the  wreck  of  timbers,  and  reached  the 
ground  unscratchod.  John  Jackson  was  blown  to  the  distance 
of  fifty  feet,  and  was  considerably  hurt  by  falling  timbers,  but 
succeeded  in  rescuing  himself,  and  escaped  to  safety.  James 
Blowers  was  curried  by  the  explosive  force  entirely  out  of  the 
building,  and  landed  on  the  ground  unhurt.  John  Moore,  Clias. 
Etzler,  Jr„  and  Samuel  Blowers,  were  rescued  from  the  wreck 
badly,  but  not  dangerously  hurt,  and  William  Heizer  mortally 
wounded.  I.  H.  Burchard  and  Charles  Etzler  were  dead  when 
taken  out.  William  V.  Dent,  the  foreman,  was  blown  against  a 
pile  of  timbers  and  very  seriously  injured,  from  which  he  lias 
not  yet  entirely  recovered. 

The  power  of  the  explosive  force  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  facts:  The  body  of  James  Padget,  assistant  engineer, 
was  blown  fifty  yards  away,  an  unrecognizable  mass  of  crushed 
bone  and  flesh;  the  piece  of  the  boiler  that  struck  Padgett — of 
fifty  pounds  weight— was  carried  against  the  house  of  John 
Henthorn  on  Chestnut  street,  seventy  yards  away,  knocking  off 
a stone  chimney  and  part  of  the  roof,  breaking  one  of  the  raf- 
ters. Posts  ten  inches  square  were  twisted  off  as  if  they  had 
been  twigs;  oak  timbers  four  inches  square  wero  beaten  into 
splinters;  two  cross-ties,  on  which  the  engine  rested,  were 
whirled  fifty  yards  away — one  into  Hilton  street,  and  the  other 
across  the  railroad  towards  Chestnut  street;  the  five  wires  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  at  fifty  yards  distance,  were 
rolled  into  one  common  rope  for  the  length  between  the  poles  : 
the  engine  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  boiler  itself  ripped  into 
shreds  ; about  twelve  feet  of  the  boiler,  from  its  head,  was  torn 
spirally  down  its  length  like  the  thread  of  a screw,  to  within 
two  feet  of  the  boiler,  and  the  whole,  with  boiler-head,  thrown 
thirty  feet  off,  and  the  coil  lapped  flat  over  a pile  of  boards. 
That  the  entire  building  was  lifted  several  feet  from  its  founda- 
tion is  established  by  eye  witnesses.  But  if  there  was  no  such 
testimony,  the  case  of  Win.  King,  colored  teamster  of  the  mill 
would  prove  it  beyond  a doubt.  The  team  was  standing  in  a 
pass-way  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  not  over  five  feet 
away.  Mr.  King  was  on  the  north  side  of'thc  wagon  kneeling 
down  looking  into  the  hub  of  a hind  wheel.  The  building  sju 
on  pillars  not  over  a foot  high,  and  the  first  floor  of  the  building 
at  the  north  side,  had  boards  piled  on  it  ten  feet  high  and  twen- 
ty feet  wide,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  main  building. 
-Now  Mr.  King  was  cairied  by  the  explosive  force  seven  feet 
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'1!U^  ')ouu  kneeling,  through  a" door  into  another 
all  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  pass-way. 

Ike  effects  of  the  explosion  upon  the  ground  and  people  were 
similar  to  that  of  earthquakes.  The  jar  wave  bounced  from 
one  point  to  another,  opening  doors,  throwing  clown  goods  and 
lurmture  and  felling  chimneys,  leaving  intermediate  places  un- 
attested.  1 

ihe  sound  wave  jumped  and  bounded  in  the  same  manner, 
not  being  heard  at  some  points  close  by,  and  yet  hoard  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles.  The  people  were  overwhelmed  with  a 
bewilderment  for  several  day  s,  during  which  time  all  business 
and  all  care  for  business  were  almost  totally  suspended  in  the 
village. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1879,  Mr.  James  Johnson,  an  em- 
ploye in  the  furniture  manufactory  of  Hague  A Co.,  on  Arch 
street,  became  entangled  in  the  belting  of  ihe  turning  lathe,  was 
carried  around  the  shaft  of  the  lathe  and  so  badly  hurt  "that  he 
died  in  a lew  hours. 


O AS  WORKS. 


At  the  spring  election  in  1874,BarnesviIle,  by  vote,  authorized 
the  formation  of  a gas  company.  In  the  following  summer  sub- 
scription books  for  theeapitai  stock  of  the  proposed  company  were 
opened,  and  in  a brief  period  the  necessary  stock  was  taken. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  1874,  a meeting  of  stockholders  was  held 
and  tho  company  formed.  The  following  persons  at  that  meet- 
ing werechosen  directors-.  William  A.  Talbott,  Francis  Davis, 
K.  M.  Cunning,  Henry  T.  Odell,  James  M.  Lewis,  William  T. 
Harlan  and  John  Bradtield.  August  17,  1874,  the  company  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  William  A-  Talbott,  president;  secre- 
tary, R.  M..  Gunning;  treasurer,  Henry  F.  Odell ; executive  com- 
mittee, Francis  Davis,  James  M.  Lewis  and  William  T.  llarlan. 
December  16,  1874,  constitution  and  by-laws  adoptod  by  the 
stockholders. 

The  builder  of  tho  gas  works  was  B.  Van  Steinberg  ; cost  of 
construction  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  First  superintend- 
ent Samuel  Hides.  The  present  superintendent  is  George  W. 
Trisler.  December  25,  1874,  Christmas  night,  first  gas  burned, 
with  general  strangulation,  but  in  about  a week  the  gas  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  directory.  Tho  illuminating  quality  of  the 
gas  has  been  ever  since  of  the  very  highest  order. 

The  following  persons  constitute  the  present  directory  : John 
Bradfield,  Francis  Davis,  James  M.  Lewis,  S.  C.  Hides,  W.  H. 
Anderson,  AdamBenlz  and  Dr.  J.  8.  Ely7.  Present  officers  are  : 
President,  JohnJBradfield;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Dr.  James  S. 
Ely;  executive  committee,  James  M.  Lewis,  S-  C.  Hides  and 
Adam  Bentz. 

The  gas  works  are  in  good  running  order,  quality'  of  gas  ex- 
cellent, and  the  consumption  fair.  In  1877,  a young  man  named 
Tracy  Clark  was  suffocated  at  the  gas  works. 

BARNESVILLE  FOUNDRY. 


In  1862,  Joseph  Watts,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son,  J.  H. 
Watt,  and  under  many  discouraging  circumstances,  succeeded 
in  starting  a foundry  in  a small  building  on  Churchy  street. 
This  building  was  a small  frame  structure  20x30  feet.  Tho  bus- 
iness was  at  first  very'  limited,  the  articles  manufactured  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  plow  points.  Their  trade,  however,  con- 
stantly increased,  and  in  1865  J.  H.  & J.  W.  Watt  formed  a co- 
partnership under  the  firm  name  ol  J.  H.  \\att&  Bro.  Jn  186/, 
the  present  alliance  was  effected,  another  brother,  S.  Watt,  com- 
ing into  the  firm,  changing  the  firm  name  to  J.  H.  Watt  & Bros. 
In  1865  the  firm  purchased  their  first  heating  stove  pattern,  and 
in  1867  they  added  to  this  a variety  of  cooking  and  parlor  stove 
patterns  As  their  trade  gradually  increased  the  original  build- 
ing became  too  small  to  meet  their  requirements.  Accordingly 
in  1808  they  erected  a more  commodious  foundry  building  50x50 

feet  which  is  still  owned  by  them  as  a foundry.  In  order  to 

meet  the  increasing  demands  of  their  trade,  the  firm  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  some  place  to  bo  used  as  a warehouse  ac- 
cordingly in  1870  they  built  a two  story  building  22x70.  The 
first  floor  containing  sale-room,  office,  and  “fitting- up  room. 
The  second  story  to  be  used  as  a room  in  which  to  keep  pat- 
terns Ac.  In  1878,  another  addition  was  made  to  the  estoblish- 
ment  in  the  way'  of  a machine  shop,  containing  lathe,  drill,  Ac., 
for  boring  and  turningcar  wheels  and  axles. 

fn  Tanuarv  1877,  there  occurred  in  this  foundry  one  of  the 
most  peculiar ’accidents  ever  known.  It  appears  that  one  day- 
running  off  the  “beat,”  the  surplus  iron  and  slag  from  the  cupo- 
la was  dropped  on  some  ice  that  had  formed  under  it.  J his 
produced  a gas,  which  exploded  with  forrihc  violence,  shaking 


the  building,  breaking  the  windows,  and  doing  no  end  of  dam- 
age. The  foundry  doors  were  blown  off  their  hinges,  plauks 
wore  thrown  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  the  rool  was 
raised  perceptibly,  while  the  cupola  itself  was  moved  several 
inches,  although  it  was  held  down  by  the  weight  of  a heavy- 
smoke  stack.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  more  than  a dozen 
persons  were  standing  in  tho  building,  but  strango  to  say,  none 
of  them  were  injured  in  any  way,  witb  the  exception  of  a slight 
burn,  which  the  “cupola  man"  received. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  by  tho  firm  at  present  is  about 
ten.  although  it  is  oflcn  more  than  that  number. 

The  principal  articles  manufactured  aro  stoves,  hollow- ware, 
grates,  grate-bars,  coal  car  wheels,  columns,  lamp-posts,  chim- 
ney tops,  Ac.,  Ac.  I n fact  a general  assortment  of  goods,  such 
as  arc  usually  manufactured  in  a first  class  foundry. 

The  principal  article  manufactured  now,  however,  is  a self- 
oiling  coal  car  wheel  of  their  own  invention,  by  the  use  of 
which  a great  saving  of  both  time  and  oil  is  effected.  The  in- 
vention consists  of  a box  cast  between  the  arms  of  the  wheel  for 
a receptacle  lor  tho  oil.  When  this  is  once  filled  with  oil,  it  is 
sutficent.  to  last  from  four  to  six  wooks.  Tho  wheel  also  has 
protections  on  both  point  and  butt,  which  suffer  no  slack  or  dirt 
to  work  into  and  cut  the  spindle. 

BUCKEYE  BURIAL  MANUFACTORY. 

In  1872,  Frame  Bros,  and  Lloy-d  erected  this  building  for  a 
carriage  factory,  and  conducted  the  same  under  the  firm  name 
Frame  Bros.  A Lloyd,  until  1874,  when  Mr.  Hague  bought  Mr. 
Lloyd's  one-third  interest,  after  which  it  assumed  the  name 
Frame  Bros.  A Hague.  It  retained  this  name  till  April,  when 
there  was  a joint  stock  company  formed.  It  was  then  known 
as  Frame  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company.  In  the  spring  of  1876, 
the  firm  began  the  manufacturing  of  coffins,  when  the  company 
was  reorganized,  and  has  since  gone  by  its  present  title.  In 
December,  1876,  the  Frame  brothers  sold  their  interest  to  John 
Talbott.  On  the  15th  day  of  February,  1878,  owing  to  the  gen- 
eral depression  of  the  times,  the  firm  made  an  assignment.  After 
which  Mr.  Hague  converted  the  first  story  into  a planing  mill, 
and  a shop  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Key-stone  washing  ma- 
chine, in  which  he  does  quite  an  extensive  business.  The  fac- 
tory is  located  on  the  corner  of  Arch  and  Church  streets. 

NAIL  FACTORY. 

In  the  y-oar  1810,  Mr.  Jamos  Riggs,  a wrought  nail  maker, 
of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  came  to  Barnesville,  and  shortly 
j thereafter  bought  lot  No.  47,  on  Main  street.  He  at  once  pro- 

I reeded  to  erect  thereon  a dwelling  and  a factory-  of  three  forges, 

; for  the  manufacture  of  wrought  nails  for  the  use  of  the  people, 

j To  attract  public  attention,  he  had  painted  on  the  front  side  ol 

j his  factory  the  words  “Jamos  Riggs’  Nail  Factory-,  in  large, 

well  shaped  letters.  Each  forge  turned  out  eacli  day-  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  pounds  of  nails,  which  were  reudily  sold  at  thir- 
ty cents  per  pound.  During  the  war  (1812)  his  trade  was  a lu- 
crative one,  but  at  its  close  the  cut-nail  machine  having  been  in- 
vented his  business  was  crushed  and  the  factory  abandoned.  The 
old  nail  factory  stood  where  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Jane  Piper 
and  the  store  room  of  Robert  H.  Piper  now  stand.  It  was  a 
long,  low  structure,  built  of  wood,  and  after  Mr.  Biggs  aban- 
doned the  making  of  nails  it  was  converted  into  a tobacco  pack- 
ing house  by-  Hon.  Thomas  Shannon.  It  was  finally  swept 
away-  by  the  march  of  events. 

ORUO  STORES. 

In  the  year  1835,  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Green  started  the  first  drug 
store  ever  kept  in  Barnesville.  It  was  kept  in  the  brick  house 
one  door  south  of  the  liquor  store  of  John  W.  Stephens.  Mr. 
Green  continued  tho  drug  business  hore  until  1837,  when  he  re- 
moved to  St.  C'lairsville,  Ohio.  Anterior  to  this  drugstore  Ben- 
jamin H.  Mackall  (father  of  Gol.  Mackali)  kept  in  connection 
with  his  drug  store  a very  well  selected  assortment  of  apotheca- 
ries’ articles,  as  well  as  paints  and  oils.  Patent  medicines  weie 
then  few  and  but  little  known,  Houck’s  panacea,  Judkins 
salve,  W.istar’s  balsam,  Vicker’s  embrocation,  opodeldoc,  oil  o 
spike  and  modicamontum  were  abouf  all  of  tho  healing  nostrums 
then  wrapped  in  the  my-stery  of  tho  patent. 

The  second  attempt  at  the  drug  business  in  Barnesville  was 
made  by  Dr.  James  Warfield  in  1852,  and  for  sevoral  years  he 
had  undisputed  sway  of  that  branch  of  trade.  The  war  o 
rebellion  precipitated  upon  the  town  a shoal  of  drug  stores,  an 
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since  thou  there  hue  never  been  less  than  lour  of  these  establish- 
ments in  the  village. 

M I ' N ICI l\V I,  OKI.  A N IX ATIONS. 

The  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  which  Barnesville  be- 
came an  incorporated  village,  was  passed  in  the  winter  of  18:i5-t». 
At  the  spring  election  of  1830,  Isaac  Barnes,  a son  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  town,  was  chosen  its  first  mayor.  From  that  time 
until  1855  the  rtronlx  of  the  town  have  been  lost,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  supply  their  place  by  traditional  evidence.  The  offi- 
cers, however,  were  elected  annually,  and  the  following  persons 
were  chosen  mayors  of  the  village  and  very  nearly  in  the  order 
of  the  names  given  . Lewis  II.  Green,  Col.  Benjamin  Maekall 
(several  terms),  Kelion  Hager,  John  McGill  (several  terms), 
Evan  Butler  and  John  MeOune.  From  1855  the  records  of  the 
town  have  been  well  preserved,  and  the  following  is  a list  of 
the  mayors  with  the  time  they  served  annexed  to  iheit  names: 

Benjamin  Davenport — April.  1855.  to  April,  1850. 

John  Davenport.  Esq. — April,  185(1.  to  April.  1858. 

Stephen  Wilson — April,  1858.  to  November  1,  1858. 

S.  ,1.  E vans — November  1.  1858,  to  April  1,  1801. 

N.  Criswell — April  I.  18111.  to  April,  1802. 

Handel  Vance — April,  1802.  to  December  1,  18(12. 

H.  F.  Odell- — December  1,  1802.  to  April,  1804. 

Benjamin  Davenport — April,  1804,  to  April,  1800, 

John  .M.  Gardner — April.  IStiti.  to  April,  1807. 

James  W.  Warfield — April,  1807.  to  April,  18(i8. 

Benjamin  Davenport — April,  18(18.  to  April,  lStlf). 

John  M.  Gardner — April,  18(19.  to  April,  187(1. 

R.  C.  Graves — April.  187U.  to  April.  1871. 

James  A.  Baines — April.  1871,  to  May  1.  1871. 

.Michael  D.  King — .May,  1871.  to  February  16.  187-t. 

John  M.  Gardner- — February  1(1.  1874,  to  April,  1874. 

R.  H.  Tanoyhill — April,  1874.  to  April,  1878. 

H.  W.  Baker — April,  187(1.  to  April.  1878.  and  re-elected  for 
the  term  ending  in  April,  1880.  and  is  now  in  office. 

nov.vr.  akcii  masons. 

On  the  15th  day  of  February.  A.  D.  185(1,  u Chapter  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons  was  organized  at  Barnesville  under  a charter 
granted  by  proper  authority.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  first 
officers  fit  the  chapter  : 

James  W.  Warfield,  high  priest. 

Jenkerson  Wright,  king. 

Robert  Hodgin.  scribe. 

William  II.  Bines,  0.  H. 

John  T.  Maekall,  P.  S. 

Thomas  C.  Parker.  R.  A.  ('. 

John  Kountz,  G.  M.,  3d  veil. 

William  McCaffrey.  G.  M..  2d  veil. 

Hen rj’  C.  Stage.  G.  M.,  1st  veil. 

Col.  Benjamin  Maekall,  secretary 

Emmet  Wright,  treasurer. 

Stephen  Wilson,  guard. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  officers  of  the  Chapter  at 
this  time  : 

Dr.  Benjamin  Maekall.  high  priest. 

Samuel  B.  Piper,  king. 

Isaac  Perry,  scribe. 

William  H.  Anderson,  C.  H. 

John  S.  Howard,  P.  S. 

James  If.  Watt.  R.  A.  C. 

Allen  Floyd,  Esq.,  G.  M.,  3d  veil. 

Thomas  S.  Frasier.  G.  M.  2d  veil. 

Euclid  A.  Scattcrdav.  G.  M.,  1st  veil.  > 

Thomas  .left.  Buchanan,  treasurer. 

Co],  Benjamin  Maekall.  secretary. 

Daniel  B.  Edson,  guard. 

The  Chapter  is  now  in  prosperous  and  vigorous  operation, 
with  sixty- Hve  working  members.  Col.  Benjamin  Maekall  has 
been  the  secretary  ot  the  Chapter  from  its  organization  to  the 
present  moment. 

out)  I KI.f.OWSHM*. 

The  first  and  only  Lodge  of  I.  < I.  <).  F.  in  Barnesville  was  in- 
stituted June  13.  1851,  by  M.  W.  G.  M.  Samuel  Craighead,  The 
charter  members  were;  Thomas  C.  Parker,  William  V.  Laws, 
rrancis  Davis  and  Joseph  Eiseman.  Thomas  C.  Parker  and 
Joseph  Eiseman  are  the  only  charter  members  now  living. 

Ibe  Charter  of  the  Lodge  is  signed  by  Samuel  Craighead, 

M G.  M.,  and  counter-signed  by  Alexander  C.  Glenn,  | 
B.AJ.Cc*. 


G.  S.  The  Lodge  was  called  the  Barnesville  Lodge,  and  its  first 

j officers  were  : 

l Thomas  C.  Parker,  N.  G. 

I • Jacob  H.  Parker,  V.  G. 

. William  V.  Laws,  secretary. 

Joseph  Eiseman,  treasurer. 

The  first  officers  were  installed  at  the  ball  now  used  by  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  in  the  old  Academy  building.  The  present 
officers  are  : 

| John  McDonald,  N.  G. 

< dement  Hicks.  V.  G. 

Josiali  Doudna.  secretary. 

Benjamin  J.  Huger,  per.  secretary. 

E.  V.  Shipley,  treasurer. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Lodge  are:  Abel  C.  Hogue,  William  M 

Nuee  and  E.  V.  Shipley,  'flic  number  of  members  at  present  is 
ninety-nine.  The  total  number  ot  members  initiated  since  in- 
stitution ot  Lodge  to  January  1,  1879,  is  220.  Total  amount 
paid  for  sick  benefits  is  82,299.  Total  amount  paid  tor  funeral 
outfits  is  8240.  Total  amount  donated  in  charity  since  institu- 
tion ot  Lodge  is  8535.  Total  number  ot  deaths  of  actual  mem 
hers  since  organization  ot  Lodge  has  been  only  seven.  The 
Lodge  is  now  in  a very  prosperous  condition,  and  meets  every 
Saturday  night  at  its  ball  over  the  First  National  Bank 

KNKiliTS  lir  l-V  I’ll  1 AS. 

•‘Warren  Lodge  No.  70.  Knights  ot  Pythias,  was  instituted 
at  Barnesville  in  November.  1874,  by  J Hope  Sutor,  of  Zanes- 
ville. Ohio.  The  Lodge  worked  under  dispensation  until  May 
27,  1875.  when  a charter  was  granted  it  by  the  Grand  Lodge  ot 
Ohio,  the  charter  being  signed  by  James  W.  Swope,  Grand 
Chancellor,  and  S.  \V.  Hoffman.  Grand  Vice  < 'haneellor.  The 
charter  members  were:  George  W.  Ramsey.  T.  (3.  Parker,  W. 

H.  Anderson,  S.  B.  Piper.  ('.  Young,  Tlios.  S.  Frasier.  Win.  T. 
Evans,  W.  VV.  Frasier.  Geo.  E.  Hilles,  Win.  llilles.  Jus.  II.  Watt, 
Stewart  Watt.  John  \V.  Watt,  B.  II.  Maekall.  B.  F.  Maekall, 
Henry  It.  Brown,  II.  Eaton,  Jesse  Starbuck.  T.  .1.  Carr,  E.  R. 
Diekison.  Win.  Hovle.  Geo.  McClelland,  J.  J.  Parker,  W.  W, 
Barlow,  \\  . A.  Talbott.  G.  A.  Shipley,  E.  V.  Shipley.  John  Wor- 
rell, R.  T.  Chaney.  C.  Dawson.  Henry  Stanton  and  E.  T.  Hanlon. 
First  officers : 

S.  B.  Piper,  P.  ('. 

Hamilton  Eaton,  ( C 

Jas.  II  Watt.  V.  C.  • 

W.  H.  Anderson.  P. 

i Henry  R.  Brown,  M.  of  Ex 

Jesse  Sturlnick.  M of  F. 

Geo,  W.  Ramsey,  K.  of  R & S 
William  Hilles.  M.  at  A. 

W,  T.  Evans.  J.  G. 

B.  F.  Maekall,  ().  G. 

The  following  have  been  representatives  to  Grand  Lodge  . S 
B.  Piper.  1875:  H.  Eaton,  187(1:  Jas.  H.  Watt.  1877:  W.'fi.An 
derson,  1878. 

The  Lodge  has  lost  only  one  member  by  death  since  its  orga- 
nization, Brother  William  J.  Heizer,  who' was  killed  at  the  ex 
plosion  oft  he  Davis  & Starbuck  planing  mill  July  17,  1878.  and 
was  buried  by  the  order. 

The  amount  dispensed  for  benefits  and  charities  to  sick  breth- 
ren  and  transient  Knights  during  existence  of  the  Lodo-o  is 
8163  07.  5 

Since  the  institution  of  the  lodge  there  have  been  added  to  it 
by  initiation  thirty  three  members.  Total  membership  at  this 
time  is  fifty-seven.  The  lodge  embraces  in  its  membership  some 
of  the  best  citizens  of  Barnesville  and  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  as  one  of  the  leading  benevolent  societies  of  the  town. 


SHARON  KNCAMPMKNT  1.  o.  o.  p. 


Sharon  Encampment  No.  110.  I.  <).  <).  p.,  xv;ls  j„st jtll,  . r . 
29,  18118.  by  M.  W.  (}.  S.  William  ML  Hubble  The  charter  mem- 
bers were  : Daniel  J.  Spear.  Benjamin  J.  Hager  I T Woods 
Leven  B.  Ellis.  Ezekiel  E.  Mills,  William  Reed  and  William 
Moore. 

Number  of  members  May*!,  1879.  was  thirtv-rivc 
Present  officers  : 

8.  H,  Blowers,  ('.  P. 

B.  J.  Hager.  S. 

, Eucu nipment  meets  second  Monday  night  in  each  month  over 
First  Natioual  Hank.  ’ ' 1 
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IlrsTOKY  op  Belmont  and  Jefferson  Counties. 


1'RltDS. 

9(»AiCw-?VC  ?Vl\ruil,s  'va?  inMi,uU'(1  at  Bartlesville,  September 
jS'i.  ihi  l,  with  the  following  officers  : 

Michael  IX  King,  noble  arch. 

Max,  Alberts,  vice  arch. 

■left.  Buchanan,  secretary, 
llenlev  Palmer,  treasurer. 


RED  MI  N. 

A \\  igw am  of  lied  Men  was  erected  at  llarnesville  in  Ihe  year 
of  1S72. 


himself,  and  bo  being  a good  mechanic,  bis  work  gives  universal 
satisfaction. 


COI.riTTS  BROS., 

Marble  and  granite  dealers.  South  Chestnut  street.  . These  three 
brothers  learned  their  trade  with  their  father,  who  is  a skillful 
mechanic,  and  his  works  are  to  lie  seen  not  only  in  Ohio  hut 
in  many  states,  which  show  his  talent  as  a sculptor.  They  be- 
gun operations  in  Ihirnosville  in  1875.  Their  business  has  been 
increasing,  aiid  they  now  have  the  greatest  trade  of  any  firm  in 
town.  Their  products  arc  marble  and  granite  monuments, 
headstones.  Ac. 


FIRST  NATION  AT.  BANK. 

The  h irst  National  Bank  of  Barnesville  was  chartered  Feb- 
inurj  11,  lHtio,  with  a capital  stock  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Its  first  officers  were:  John  Brndtield,  president : W. 

Wilson,  cashier.  Directors— John  Bvadtield.  .1.  W.  Frasier. 
•I . B.  Ward.  (I.  M.  Jones.  Asa  Harretsun,  Francis  Davis,  J.  II. 
Hunt. 

May  5,  187‘t,  its  capital  stock  is  81(10.000.  Surplus  capital, 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  Its  officers  at  this  time  urn:  Fran- 
cis Davis,  president : (1.  F,.  Brndtield.  cashier.  Directors — Fran- 
cis Davis.  John  Brndtield.  .1.  M.  Lewis.  Nicholas  Judkins,  Val- 
entino Ault.  T.  J.  Buchanan  and  J.  F.  Davis. 


CHARLES  A.  LITTLE, 

Carriage  manufacturer.  Mr.  Little  is  a practical  carriage- maker. 
He  first  served  an  apprenticeship  of  tour  years  with  F.  .M.  Allen 
A <'o.,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.'  In  1871  he  went  to  Richmond. 
Indiana,  and  has  worked  at  various  places,  lie  came  to  Barnes- 
ville in  187(1,  and  rented  a shop  of  Carr  A Scott,  on  Chestnut 
street,  where  he  carries  on  quite  an  extensive  business.  He 
employs  four  men,  all  good  mechanics.  The  material  used  in 
tin*  construction  ot  his  vehicles  is  of  the  best  quality,  hence  the 
nnivorsal  satisfaction  which  he  gives,  lie  confines  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  building  ot  carriages  and  buggies. 


CITY  II ALL. 

In  the  winter  of  1875-1!  the  village  council  resolved  to  erect  a 
city  hall  on  the  west  side  of  Arch  street  at  a cost  not  to  exceed 
ten  thousand  dollars.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  trustees  of 
W arren  township  a vote  of  the  people  was  had  upon  a proposi- 
tion  that  two  thousand  dollars  he  levied  upon  the  taxable  prop-  ' 
erty  of  the  township  to  erect  in  connection  with  the  village,  and 
a part  ot  the  city  hall,  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  township.  The 
proposition  was  adopted.  So  in  the  summer  of  lS7(i  the  city 
hall  was  put  up  for  those  joint  purposes.  The  ‘hall  " includes 
engine  room  tor  tire  apparatus,  a lockup.  Mayor's  office  and 
township  office  on  the  lower  door.  A lecture  room  (>0x4(1  feet 
with  rostrum,  ante-room  and  council  chamber  outlie  second 
floor. 

The  structure  is  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  fronts  on  Arch 
street,  with  a length  of  sixty-five  feet.  Its  width  is  twenty-eight 
feet,  with  an  L extending  back  fitly  feet  at  the  south  end.  It  is 
covered  by  a mini  sard  roof  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
tower,  at  the  top  ot  which  is  a town  clock  and  a spire.  The  ex- 
terior appearance  of  the  “ hall  " is  tine,  but  the  interior  construc- 
tion is  detective.  The  entire  hall  and  its  appointments  are 
under  the  vigilance  of  a janitor — Mr.  James  McConnell  being 
the  present  incumbent,  of  that  station. 


BUSINESS  NOTF.S. 

BARNESVILLE  woolen  mills. 

These  mills  are  located  on  Church  street,  near  Arch  street, 
and  are  owned  by  Hogue  A Barlow.  The  old  part  of  the  mill 
was  built  by  Moore  A Dawson  about  the  year  1833.  It  was 
40x3(1  feet  and  three  stories  in  height.  It  subsequently  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Daniel  Williams,  and  from  him  to  his  son.  who 
afterward  sold  to  Robert  Hopper  about  the  year  185(1.  In  IHiil 
the  same  was  purchased  by  Jonathan  Capstack.  who  conducted 
it  until  the  spring  18(15,  when  it  finally  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  present  proprietors.  In  18(i!i  these  gentlemen  enlarged 
the  building  to  its  present  dimensions  and  procured  all  the  mod- 
ern machinery  tor  the  manufacturing  of  cloth,  Ac.  The  addi- 
tion built  is  :i»x27  feet,  making  the  main  building  (17x3(1  feet 
and  three  stories  high.  The  principal  articles  manufactured 
are  blankets  and  stocking  yarn,  the  latter  a specialty. 

CHASE'S  MARBLE  AND  HIM  SITE  WORKS. 

The  proprietor.  Joseph  F.  Chase,  was  horn  in  Martin's  Ferry, 
March  8.  1850.  His  parents  removed  to  Pennsylvania  when 
our  subject  was  a mere  lad.  Young  Chase  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  three  rears  with  John  Anderson  at  West  Alexander. 
Washington  countv.  Pa.,  came  to  Barnesville  April.  1874.  and  | 
beiran  business  on  ids  own  responsibility.  He  came  to  his  pres- 
ent location.  on  South  Chestnut  street,  in  April,  1878.  Mr.  Chase 
does  business  on  a small  hut  sure  basis,  doing  most  of  the  work 


BARNESVILLE  COAL  WORKS. 

These  works  are  about  five  hundred  yards  east  of  the  depot. 
In  the  spring  of  1874.  a shaft  was  sunk  to  the  upper  vein  by 
Chalkier  Dawson,  and  in  October  following  it  was  consumed  by 
tire.  It  was  immediately  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Dawson,  and  in  the 
coming  spring  and  summer  it  was  sunk  to  its  present  depth  by 
Dawson  A Stanton — to  a depth  ot  170  feet,  the  vein  being  from 
lour  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  Its  yearly  capacity  is  175,(iut( 
bushels.  From  ten  to  fifteen  men  are  employed  in  these  works 
constantly.  The  daily  product  is  4.000  bushels. 

EDGAR,  IIOG1E  a co. 

Operators  of  saw  mill.  This  mill  is  of  the  (Jriflith  A Wedge 
make  and  is  a portable  one,  Was  brought  to  its  present  loca- 
tion some  eighteen  months  since  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
mill  which  burned  down  three  years  ago.  This  mill  saws  on  an 
average  per  day.  live  thousand  toot,  and  is  one  ol  the  best  in  the 
county. 

iu<  iianan  a MOOltE, 

Dealers  in  leather,  shoo  findings,  saddlery  hardware,  carriage 
trimmings,  wool,  sheep  pelts  and  furs.  Business  rooms  on  Main 
i street,  near  Arch,  Barnesville.  Ohio.  This  business  was  estab- 
lished bv  N.  Patterson  in  about  1855.  Mr.  Moore  first  began  as 
clerk  in  November.  18(14,  and  in  four  years  later  the  firm  of  Bu- 
chanan A Moore,  its  present  proprietors,  started. 

ALBERT  HOTEL. 

Is  located  on  South  Main  street.  The  walls  of  this  building 
Mere  erected  by  the  Mills  heirs  in  about  18(17,  and  the  building 
Mas  finished  by  Max  Albert  in  1872,  and  has  been  kept  as  a 
hotel  by  him  ever  since.  The  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories 
in  height,  eightv  feet  in  length  by  sixty  in  M’idlb.  It  contains 
thirty-tMo  bed-rooms,  a tine  parlor  and  a dining-room  thirty 
feet  square.  It  is  one  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  town  of  Barnes- 
ville. 

H IBB  A nl>  A DENT. 

These  gentlemen  arc  engaged  in  merchant  tailoring,  dry  goods 
and  notions.  Store,  located  on  Main  street,  opposite  the  hiazui 
House.  Their  room  is  18x101  feet,  and  they  carry  the  laigest 
stock  of  any  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Barnesville.  I he  firm 
was  first  started  by  Hibbard.  Dent  A (iittin.in  March,  IB”*-  " 

1873,  the  latter  u itlulreu'.  leaving  the  present  firm.  Merchan 
tailoring  made  a specially.  Mr.  Hibbard  successful  lx  does  l * 
cuttingTind  fitting. 

MISS  JENNIE  PICKERING. 

Fashionable  milliner  and  dressmaker,  and  dealer  in  ladies  im 
lions  ol'all  kinds.  Has  been  engaged  in  dressmaking  l,r  u 
past  five  years  and  began  millinery  in  1877.  Mas  a par  nei 
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with  Mrs.  Xnce  for  one  year.  Store,  opposite  Kelley's  saddlery 
shop.  Main  street,  Barnesville,  Ohio. 

a.  n.  crew  a eo. 

A.  B.  Crew  started  a meat  market  on  south  Chestnut  street, 
July,  1878,  and  soon  alter  bought  a stock  of  groceries,  provisions, 
grain,  Sc.,  and  run  this  in  connection.  On  January  9,  1870,  he 
took  W.  M.  (.tiffin  in  as  partner.  Both  of  these  yon ng  gentle- 
men are  natives  of  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  The  iormer  was  horn 
February  14.  1856.  and  the  latter,  August  24,  1849. 

A MIA  ir  AM  KELLEY, 

Harness  and  saddle  manufacturer,  began  business  at  his  present 
location  on  Main  street,  three  doors  west  of  Chestnut,  in  1 80S. 
His  room  is  sixty  by  eighteen  feet.  He  usually  employs  from 
four  to  six  men  and  does  an  extensive  business.  He  keeps  on 
hand  a full  line  of  manufactured  articles  in  his  trade,  such  as 
harness,  saddles,  trunks,  valises,  whips,  kc. 

John  Colpitt— Proprietor  of  meat  market  and  provision  store, 
also  dealer  in  grain,  produce,  kc..  South  Chestnut  street. 

(f.  IV.  Hanoe — Boot  and  shoe  dealer.  Also  dealer  in  tobacco, 
cigars,  kc.  Jle  employs  from  two  to  three  men  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hoots,  shoes.  Sc.  Store  on  Main  street. 

barnesville  at  present. 

Barnesville  has  within  its  corporate  limits  at  this  time,  June 
1,  1879,  four  hundred  and  thirty  dwelling  houses  and  houses 
used  in  part  as  dwellings,  and  sixty- eight  houses  used  exclusive- 
ly for  business  purposes.  Her  population  now  is  about  twenty- 
five  hundred,  and  will  not  exceed  or  fall  below  that  number  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  persons,  and  of  that  number  there  areone 
hundred  and  sixty  persons  ot  African  descent,  or  colored  persons. 
She  has  seven  doctors,  eight  lawyers,  two  dentists,  one  steam 
flouring  mill,  one  woolen  factory,  one  coal  shaft,  one  railroad 
depot,  one  railroad  carpenter  shop,  two  hardware  stores,  one 
liquor  store,  five  saloons,  one  hatter's  shop,  two  undertakers 
and  furniture  stores,  two  machine  shops,  three  barber  shops,  one 
national  bank,  four  drug  stores,  three  hoot  and  shoe  stores,  one 
wholesale  leather  and  findings  store,  five  blacksmith  shops,  one 
bakery,  five  butcher  shops,  four  cigar  factories,  twenty-four 
grocery  stores,  one  gas  house,  one  Friends'  church,  one  white 
M.  E.  church,  one  A.  M.  E.  church,  one  Presbyterian  church, 
one  Disciples  church,  one  school  house,  four  hotels,  two  livery 
stables,  one  foundry,  nine  tobacco  packing  houses,  five  dry 
goods  stores,  one  clothing  store,  two  wagon-makers'  simps,  one 
ornamental  painters  shop,  five  milliner  shops,  two  saddle  and 
harness  makers  shops,  two  monumental  marble  shops,  one 
steam  saw  mill,  one  gunsmit li  s shop,  eight  shoemakers'  shops, 
two  music  teachers,  one  sewing  machine  depot,  one  organ  depot, 
one  music  store,  one  tannery,  three  tailor  shops,  one  picture 
framer s shop,  one  stoneware  dealer,  two  photograph  galleries, 
four  tinners  shops,  one  warehouse,  three  billiard  rooms,  one 
newspaper  with  two  printing  presses,  one  paper  sack  manufac- 
tory with  one  printing  press,  one  cooper  s shop,  one  green 
house,  one  wholesale  grocery,  one  force  pump  manufactory. 

There  are  five  merchants  and  firms,  which  deal  in  leaf  tolmceo 
at  Barnesville.  They  will  pack  this  year  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred tubs  of  tobacco,  and  will  give  employment  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  persons,  men  and  women,  to  tie.  qualify  and  pack 
them.  ' 1 

Dio  fire  department  of  Barnesville  consists  of  a tire  company, 
hose  company  and  a hook  and  ladder  company.  The  fire  appa- 
ratus comprises  tire  engine  and  hose,  with  a large  number  of 
hooks,  ladders  and  leather  buckets.  The  tire  company  lias  forty 
members,  with  Moses  Edgar  as  captain  : hose  company  twenty 
members — Henry  IV.  Barnes,  captain  ; hook  and  ladder  com- 
pany thirty  members — E.  T.  Hanlon,  captain.  Those  compa- 
nies are  well  uniformed  and  do  capital  service.  The  tiro  appa- 
lafus  is  in  good  condition  and  works  well. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Robert  Mills.—  Robert,  a son  of'  Benjamin  Mills,  deceased, 
'arrie  to  Barnesville  in  180.9.  He  was  a saddler,  the  first  in  the 
P»ce,  and  in  later  years  purchased  the  Philip  Allen  tannery,  j 


managing  for  many  years  both  trades,  and  connecting  also  farm- 
ing and  hotel-keeping  with  them.  He  married  in  1812  Patience 
Short,  a member  of  the  family  of  James  M.  Hound.  Iler  pa- 
rents died  in  Delaware  when  site  was  a small  child,  and  she  ac- 
companied Mr.  Round  s family  on  their  journey  to  Barnesville. 
This  marriage  is  said  to  have  been  the  first,  in  Barnesville.  She 
died  iri  i860,  in  her  sixty-fourth  year.  Ho  died  in  1807,  aged 
eightv-three. 

The  Barnesville.  Enterprise  of  that  date  contained  the  follow- 
ing obituary  concerning  him  : 

“Death  of  an  Old  Citizen. — On  Thursday  last,  Barnesville  lost, 
one  of  her  oldest,  and  most  respected  citizens — Robert  -Mills. 
Esq. — who  died  at  his  residence,  in  this  place,  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty-three. 

Hubert  Mills  was  horn  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  came  to  Ohio 
in  1809,  and  settled  at  Barnesville  one  year  after  the  town  had 
been  laid  out.  At  that  time  two  or  three  cabins  marked  the 
spot  where  now  stands  a nourishing  town,  and  the  hears  and 
wolves  frequently  came  to  what  arc  now  the  most  prominent, 
streets. 

*•  Eor  fifty-eight  years  Mr.  Mills  resided  in  the  town  he  chose 
in  his  early  manhood,  and  witnessed  all  the  changes  that  were 
wrought,  in  that.  time.  The  men  with  whom  he  first  worked 
and  associated  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  others  wore 
horn  and  grew  old  while  he  remained.  Eor  many  years  he  has 
been  a landmark  of  the  past,  to  whom  every  one  paid  rever- 
ence due  to  honorable  ineu.  Everybody  who  has  lived  in 
Barnesville  remembers  Robert  Mills,  and  all  will  bear  testimony 
to  Ins  honesty  and  integrity.  Jle  was  positive  in  his  opinions 
and  positive  in  expressing  these  opinions,  yet  no  one  doubted 
the  honesty  or  sincerity  of  the  man. 

“From  his  habits  ho  admired  the  customs  of  the  past,  and 
thought  the  "good  old  days"  were  better  for  honor,  truth  and 
virtue  than  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
respected  by  all.  and  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  well. 

"Time  nor  space  will  not  permit  us  to  treat  the  subject  as  it 
deserves,  and  we  hope  some  one  better  acquainted  with  the  life 
and  character  of  Mr.  Mills  will  furnish  an  obituary  for  publi- 
cation." 

\\  illiam  Tihuall.  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Tidball.  nee  Me- 
Oowen.  was  horn  in  Allegheny  county.  Pa.,  about  nine  miles 
from  Pittsburgh,  in  1790.  'flic  former  came  with  his  parents 
to  that  county  when  a hoy  : subsequently  he  entered  two  hun- 
dred acres  ot  land  covered  with  a dense  growth  of  timber,  and 
commenced  a clearing  that  increased  slowly  troin  vear  to  year. 
Much  ot  the  early  history  of  the  Tidballs  is  h>,t.  ' |n  common 
with  the  pioneers  of  that  pet  iod,  they  were  more  engaged  in 
making  than  in  recording  history,  ile  died  in  18477am!  his 
wife  some  vears  latei . 

The  children  were — Margaret,  deceased:  Jane,  deceased: 
\\  illiam,  at  one  time  it  Presbyterian  minister  and  an  attorney 
at,  St.  Clairsville:  John  and  James  (twins),  deceased:  and 
David,  for  some  years  a resident  physician  of  Kirkwood  town- 
ship. 

William  Tidball  has  been  twice  married:  tirst  in  1X22  to 
Maria,  a daughter  of  John  Caldwell,  a pioneer  of  Wheeling. 
Mrs.  Tidball  died  in  her  twenty-sixth  year  in  1884.  Their  chil- 
dren were  : Sarah,  deceased  : Maria  Jane,  deceased  : and  John 

C..  so  well  known  as  .Major  ticncral  Tidball.  of  the  Fnion  army 
in  the  late  war.  Mr.  Tidhali  s second  marriage  was  in  1848  to 
Rebecca  McKinney,  daughter  of  James  and  Ann  McKinney  nee 
Fletcher.  Their  children  are:  Ann  '/..  and  Chalmers  M.  ' 

Our  subject  tanned  in  the  vicinity  ot  Wheeling  for  six  years 
andin  1858  removed  to  Kirkwood  township.  Belmont  county 
Here  lie  was  engaged  in  merchandizing  and  farming  from  lsqi 
to  1861.  During  these  years  he  served  three  terms  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  as  well  as  several  years  as  school  director  and 
township  trustee.  For  two  years  he  has  been  a resident'  of 
Barnesville. 

James  McKinney,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Tidball.  was  „ major  in 
the  Revolutionary  army.  He  came  from  Bedford  county  Pa 
to  Belmont  county.  Ohio,  in  1805.  and  on  the  18th  of  June'of  the 
same  year,  married  Ann.  a daughter  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Fletcher.  The  latter,  a widow  with  three  children,  came  to 
Onion  township.  Belmont  county,  with  Duncan  Morrison  a 
son-in-law.  in  1808.  James  McKinney  and  bride  returned 
Bedford  county,  Pa.,  and  in  1814  again  removed  to  Belmont 
county,  locating  in  Kirkwood  township.  He, lied  in  1,82(1  near- 
ly seventy-eight  years  of  age;  his  wite  in  1859  neurlv'eiu-htv 
nine  years  of  age.  • a ■ 
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Isaac  H.  Lank-  Mis  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Lane.  died 
December  10,  18111,  in  bis  one  hundred  and  seventh  year.  His 
grandfather,  Richard  Lane,  died  in  the  same  year,  about  lbrty- 
two  years  ot  age.  llis  father.  Harrison  Lane,  horn  July  14, 

1 81  - . deceased  October  1,  1875,  was  a native  of  Maryland.  He 
migrated  to  Belmont  county  in  the  (alt  ot  1833,  and  like  most  ot 
the  pioneers,  possessed  no  capital  but  a pair  ot  strong  bandit  and 
an  earnest  purpose,  tie  was  married  on  the  '25th  ot  September. 
1834,  to  Miss  Itebeeea  ('os,  then  in  her  seventeenth  year.  Her 
mother  s family  consisted  of  one  son  and  tour  daughters,  her 
lather  having  died  in  January,  1S33.  The  tamily  removed  to 
Bartlesville  in  the  spring  of  1834  and  stopped  lor  the  first  night 
in  an  unfinished  brick  house  west  ot  town,  then  occupied  bv 
Thomas  TannuyhiU,  lately  removed  to  give  place  to  a new  one. 
Isaac,  the  only  son,  tor  whom  our  subject  was  named,  arising  in 
the  night,  accidentally  tell  down  stairs  and  was  killed.  Mrs. 
Cox  with  lour  daughters  were  let!  to  tight  the  battle  ot  life  in 
the  then  almost  wilderness. 

Isaac  H.  Lane  was  born  Octolier  20.  1842.  in  the  little  frame 
near  the  west  end  of  Main  street,  lie  first  went  to  school  in 
the  little  old  brick  which  was  situated  near  the  site  now  occu- 
pied hy  the  union  school  house.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  en- 
tered the  office  ot  the  Intel, Hyencer  to  learn  the  printers  trade. 
There  worked  in  the  office  at  this  time  Samuel  Craft.  John  (,». 
Judkins  andtieorge  Williams. 

He  entered  the  army  ns  private  in  company  H.  34th  Ohio  In- 
fantry. August  a.  1862.  and  was  in  active  service  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  regiment  was  almost  immediately  put  into  the 
field,  and  within  one  mouth  one-third  of  the  !14th  were  prisoners 
in  the  hands  ot  General  Scott's  Confederate  cavalry.  They,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Lane,  were  paroled  near  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
were  exchanged  and  started  for  the  front  at  Murfreesboro.  Ten- 
nessee. Christmas  morning,  1862.  The  regiment  was  part  of 
General  Thomas'  famous  14th  army  corps.''  and  were  in  Kose- 
erans  Tennessee  campaign  and  Chickamauga  battle,  September 
19  and  20.  1863.  Afterward  they  were  nearly  starved  at  Chat- 
tanooga, until  Bragg's  siege  was  raised.  The  "94tli  took  part 
in  Hookers  ••  Battle  above  the  Clouds."  “Mission  Bulge,"  and 
during  the  summer  ot  1864.  was  under  Sherman  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Atlanta,  after  which  they  joined  in  his  famous  ••  march 
t,,  the  sea.  " In  the  early  part  ot  lsti.').  the  “ 94th  " com/nm/m-./ 
through  the  Carolinas,  arriving  finally  at  Washington  in  time 
lor  the  " grand  review.  Our  subject  was  mustered  out  of  scr- 
sice  J tine"''),  1*65.  having  served  two  years  and  ten  months. 

Jle  was  married  February  18,  1808,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Warfield, 
daughter  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Warfield,  who  was  well  known  in  this 
'eclhm  ot  Ohio  us  a leading  surgeon  and  citizen.  Since  the  war 
our  subject  lias  been  a railroad  clerk  at  Bcllaire.  I mok- keeper  in 
a wholesale  house  at  Columbus,  secretary  and  treasurer  ot  a 
lui-,re  iron  company  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  now  the  agent  ot 
theBaltimore  and  Ohio  Bail  road  Company  at.  Bartlesville. 

Cot  Benjamin  Maokai.i..— He  was  horn  in  Calvert  county, 
Maryland  in  1801,  and  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  II.  and  Mary 
Wheeler  Mackall.  net  Bond.  The  latter  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr,  John  T.  Bond,  who  served  as  surgeon  in  a Pennsylvania 
regiment  in  Braddoeks  army 

Tbo  Mackall*  were  among  the  old  families  or  Mai\  land.  On 
the  chimney  ot  the  old  homestead,  the  date  1745  was  plainly 
visible  The  house,  though  a frame  structure,  we  understand 
still  survives  the  ravages  of  time.  Many  years  ago.  while  mak- 
•n,r  Un  excavation,  a stone  wall  was  found  about  a foot  below  the 
surface  and  completely  surrounding  the  house. 

Benjamin  H.  was  a member  of  the  Maryland  legislature  and 
•i  deputy  United  States  marshal.  He  was  officiating  in  the  lat- 
ter capacity  on  the  1st  of  August.  1814.  when  the  marines  from 
the  British  fieet  landed  on  the  shore  and  commenced  plundering 
the  coiinttv.  Tliev  seized  thiry-t  wo  hundred  hogsheads  ot  tobac- 
co  on  the  .Mackall  place,  and  carried  away  all  the  movables  they 
,.,.lt|(|  fin. I in  the  residence  and  out-buildings. 

In  1817  Mr.  Mackall  disposed  of  his  property,  and  after  a te- 
dious journov  of  twenty  days,  arrived  on  the  20th  of  October  at 
ihcir  new  home  in  Belmont  county.  Ills  farm  was  situated 
•.bout  halt  wav  on  the  road  from  Bartlesville  to  Fairvicw,  and  is 
vet  in  possession  of  the  family.  After  remaining  on  the  place 
eleven  years,  the  family  removed  to  Bartlesville. 

He  died  ou  tlie  Hit h of  May,  1835,  about  sixty-five  years  of 

. |,is  wife,  on  the  13th  of  .inly.  1871,  aged  ninety  three  years, 

eleven  months  and  fifteen  days. 

Col  Mackall  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  about  twen- 
three  years,  either  singly  or  as  partner  ot  his  father  and  Thomas 
Shan  non,  a brother  of  Governor  .Shannon. 


He  served  as  postmaster  for  twenty  years.  From  1839  to 
1845.  and  from  1854  to  the  present  date  he  lias  acted  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  tor  twelve  yearn  of  this  period  as  notary  pub- 
lic. In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  representing 
the  counties  of  Monroe  and  Belmont,  and  served  two  years. 
During  these  years  be  participated  in  the  militia  movements, 
and  was  an  active  officer  tor  many  years,  lie  passed  through 
all  the  grades  from  lieutenant  to  colonel  ot  the  2d  Regiment, 
Ohio  Militia,  resigning  the  latter  position  to  act  as  inspector. 

Since  1 825.  l.c  has  been  a member  of  the  A.  F.  & A.  M.  and 
has  passed  tli rough  all  the  chairs  ot  the  Lodge.  He  has  lieen 
the  secretary  of  the  Lodge  with  less  than  twelve  years' excep- 
tion since  1827.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Chapter,  the  Com- 
mandery  and  the  Council.  He  has  lieen  the  efficient  secretary 
of  the  Chapter  since  1855.  lie  was  also  identified  with  the  Sons 
of  Tern  peranee. 

H»-  was  married  in  1823  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Pearce, 
of  Ohio  count  v,  Virginia.  She  died  in  1848.  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five.  Ten  children  were  (torn  to  them,  of  whom  eight  are  liv- 
ing. He  was  married  in  1850  to  Clarissa  Carroll,  a daughter  of 
Michael  Carroll,  of  Belmont  county.  Ohio. 


Dk.  Nicholas  Jeokins. — Our  subject  is  the  son  of  Carolus 
Judkins.  M.  I >.,  who  located  in  Bartlesville  in  1809  and  was  the 
first  medical  practitioner  in  this  portion  of  Belmont  county.  His 
history  is  given  under  the  caption  of  the  notable  men  of  Barnes- 
ville.  in  another  portion  of  this  work. 

Nicholas  was  Isirn  in  Bartlesville  in  1815.  Ho  read  medicine 
with  his  father  for  three  years  and  commenced  to  practice  at  the 
tige  of  twenty-one.  In  1845,  in  connection  with  his  tirother  Jesse, 
he  opened  a dry  goods,  grocery,  drug  and  variety  store,  the  drug 
department  being  the  first  drugstore  in  the  city.  This  firm  con- 
continued  in  operation  tor  ten  years.  Since  that  period  he  has 
not  been  engaged  in  active  business. 

Dr.  Judkins  has  been  thrice  married;  first  in  1847,  to  Marga- 
ret White,  daughter  of  William  White,  of  Belmont  county,  who 
died  in  1849,  leaving  one  child,  John  William:  second  in  1851, 
Rhode,  daughter  of  Asa  Craft,  of  Guernsey  county,  who  died  in 
1851  ; third,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1862, 'to  Julia,  daughter  of 
Levon  ami  Juliet  Fowler,  nee  Harrison. 


G.  S.  Wei. eons.  M.  I). — A son  of  Asa  and  Asenath  Wei  Ions:  nee 
Davis,  was  born  September  22.  1834,  in  Somerton,  Belmont  coun- 
ty, where  lie  remained  till  his  lather  liouglit  and  moved  upon  a 
small  farm  a mile  and  a half  north  of  that  place.  He  taught 
school  from  1833  to  1856,  after  which  he  read  medicine  tor  twu 
years  with  Dr.  Win.  Sehooley,  of  Somerton,  and  also  continued 
leaching  as  a moans  ot  support.  In  1858,  he  entered  the  office  ot 
Dr.  J.  W.  Warfield,  of  Bartlesville,  with  whom  lie  remained  five 
five  years,  one  and  a halt  years  as  a student  and  the  remainder 
of  the  time  as  an  assistant  in  the  practice.  In  the  spring  ol 
1863.  he  became  a matriculant  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College  of 
Cincinnati,  from  which  ho  graduated  in  July,  1863,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  passed  examination  before  the  military  lioarcl 
at  (.'ol  it  mbits. 

In  August.  1863,  he  received  a commission  as  first  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  91st  Ohio  volunteers,  and  remained  in  active  ser- 
vice with  the  medical  branch  ot  the  army  till  June  31, 1865,  at 
which  date  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service.  He  was 
associated  with  the  management  of  the  hospitals  at  Cloyu,  Ceuai 
Creek,  Winchester,  the  Sheridan  field  hospital,  the  Cumberlan 
general  hospital,  the  post  hospital  at  Martinsburg,  and  other 
points.  , . 

Since  bis  return  to  Bartlesville  bis  practice  has  been  largely  in 
the  line  of  surgery,  as  well  as  in  general  practice.  He  has  been 
for  several  years  Hie  surgeon,  tor  this  section,  ot  the  Baltiraoi 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  He  was  married  on  the  8in  oi 
September,  1859.  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Jesse  Griffin. 


M.  W.  O'Brik.n,  M.  !)..  son  of  Matthew  and  Hannah  Uanffine 
t'Brien.  npr  Harrison,  was  born  in  Baltimore.  Md..  m 
Matthew  O'Brien  was  an  early  storekeeper  at  Fairview,  mg 
or  some  time  a partner  of  one  of  Die  Bradshaws.  He  , 

o Baltimore  and  subsequently  was  engaged  in  the  v>  0 • 
try  goods  business.  He  died  in  May,  1878,  in  Alexan  r,*<  ■■ 

ix-tv-tbur  years  of  age.  He  married  Miss  Harrison  in  Alexai  - 
Iria,  Va.  She  is  yet  living  in  Washington.  D.  t . Dur  suje 
rrandlather  was  banished  from  Ireland,  came  to  ugi 
799,  and  died  in  1811  at  an  advanced  age. 

Our  subject  acquired  his  academic  education  u •-  . , 

Vcudemy.  Alexandria,  Va.,  came  to  Bartlesville  in  Sep  > 

872,  and  for  nearly  tour  years  read  medicine  with  V. 
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WelloM.  He  attended  two  sessions  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  Cincinnati,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction on  'the  2d  of  March.  187(1.  lie  then  formed  a partner- 
ship with  his  preceptor,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession  ever  since,  lie  is  at  present  health 
officer  of  Bamesville. 

Da  Aaron  Plumlev  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August 
•>4  1818.  He  is  a son  of  William  Plumlev,  who  emigrated  to 
Mt  Pleasant  township,  Jefferson  county,  0 , in  the  spring  of 
1819'  then  removed  to  Wayne  township,  Belmont  county,  O., 
and  from  thence  to  Somerset  township  in  1834,  where  he  prac- 
ticed medicine  for  many  years,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  dving  in  1862  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  In  his  re- 
liilious  belief  be  was  a Friend  or  “Quaker.  His  wile  departed 
this  life  in  1870  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  age.  lhey 
were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  seven  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Our  subject  is  the  sixth  son,  and  was  reared  a 
farmer.  Ho  obtained  an  academical  education,  and  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  1844,  which  he  continued  till  1851,  when 
he  attended  Starling  Medical  College  at  Columbus,  O.,  of  which 
he  is  a graduate.  After  this  be  again  resumed  bis  practice,  and 
continued  the  same  for  sixteen  years.  On  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1845,  he  married  Rebecca  Tribby,  of  Washington  county, 
Ohio.  Her  death  occurred  September  27,  1851.  lie  chose  for  a 
second  wife  Elizabeth  A.  Devitt,  of  Morgan  county,  O.,  August 
6. 1853,  who  died  September  2,  1859.  He  then  married  Eliza- 
beth V.  Cox,  of  Greene  county,  O.,  June  24,  1862.  On  Novem- 
ber 1,  1865,  Dr.  Pluinley  removed  to  Barnesvilie,  O.,  and  em- 
barked in  the  drug  trade,  which  he  still  continues  on  Main 
street. 

John  T.  Mackall,  M.  D. — He  was  a brother  of  Col.  Benja- 
min Mackall,  and  was  born  in  1818,  in  Warren  township.  lie 
read  medicine  with  Dr.  Isaac  Hoover,  and  till  within  a brief 
time  of  Us  death  on  the  24th  of  March,  1877,  was  in  the  active 
duties  of  his  profession.  He  was  W.  M.  of  Friendship  Lodge 

A.  K.  and  A.  M.  for  seven  years,  and  was  intimately  connected 
with  all  the  philanthropic  movements  of  his  generation.  His 
widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Mackall,  survives  him.  The  children  are: 

B.  H.  Mackall,  M.  D.,  Mary  F.,  (married  to  W.  A.  Talbot,  Jr.), 
John  W.,  Anna  M.,  (married  to  John  W.  Ilingely.) 

Dr.  B.  M.  Mackall  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  ago  of  twenty-six  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College  of 
Cincinnati  in  the  spring  of  1870.  lie  has  passed  through  the 
various  chairs  of  the  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  Chapter,  Red  Men,  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  Good  Templars,  and  was  a charter  member  of 
the  last  three. 

W.  J.  McCai.vin,  M.  I). — His  father,  John  McCalvin,  was 
born  on  a farm  near  Inverness,  Scotland,  and  died  at  St.  Johns, 
New  Brunswick,  while  cn  route  for  the  United  States,  in  1836, 
at  the  age  of  forty.  His  widow  (Elizabeth  McCalvin,  nee  Rob- 
inson, a daughter  of  Alexander,  who  died  in  1844  at  the  ago  of 
one  hundred  and  four  in  Ireland,  and  Elizabeth  Robinson. ) re- 
moved with  her  son,  W.  J.,  born  in  1836,  in  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  to 
Philadelphia.  In  1844  she  removed  to  Cambridge.  Guernsey 
county,  0,  where  she  now  resides,  over  eighty-three  years  ot 
age.  As  an  item  for  our  farmer  friends  we  give  the  following: 
Alexander  Robinson  had  a farm  containing  twenty  acres.  His 
children  numbered  eight  sons  and  a daughter.  All  but  one 
came  to  America.  They  each  received  from  their  father  five 
hundred  pounds  (82,506)  as  an  outfit.  What  must  have  been 
tlie  income  from  the  land  ? 

Our  subject  became  a cabinet-maker  by  trade.  Finding  this 
unsuitable  to  his  taste,  ho  read  medicine  with  Dr.  G.  L, 
Aruold,  of  Cambridge,  and  practiced  for  some  years  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Wellsville,  O.  Ho  attended  a term  of  lectures  at 
^ ^H'dieal  College  of  Columbus,  O.,  and  graduated  in 
. Hi  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Barnesvilie,  from  which 
tune  dates  his  permanent  location. 

i e'VaS  niarr'cd  in  I860  to  Emma  W.,  daughter  of  .Samuel 
anil  Margaret  Swayno,  nee  Brown  (Friends).  Their  only  child 
is  deceased. 

Pn.RAi?\  ^ILUAMS>  M.  D.,  a son  of  Daniel  Williams,  who 
^me  to  Belmont  county  in  1818,  was  born  in  Berks  county, 
ot  tVl'i  i i - ' , Williams,  the  grandfather  of  Ephraim,  was 
Am  * . ,*■'  :lnt*  an  iuhmt  at  the  time  his  parents  arrived  in 

...  er!ea',  J*1110  Jackson  was  Daniel  Williams’  second  wife,  and 
of  tJ,i  dai,brhtcr  J)avid  and  Elizabeth  Jackson,  nee  Morris, 
Berks  county,  Fa.  She  died  in  1813.  There  were  six  chil- 


dren by  the  first  union,  and  an  equal  nunlbo‘.^  Lydia 

He  married  to  1815,  Martha  daughter  of 

Mendenhall,  of  Chester  count),  * > • ’ ‘ t.onnected  with 

many  scenes  of  the  revolution,  espi cm  . ^ voa,.s  of 

Valley  Forge.  She  died  in  1S6S.  nearly  mnetj-tne  }ca.s 

agThe  Williams  settlement  in  Belmont  county  was  in  Warm, 
township,  on  the  Morristown  road,  about  hr*  ™ I*  ^ 
of  Barnesvilie.  Here  the  early  years  of  our  " “^edi- 

gradualing  with  honor  at  tho  log  cabm  s*  hoo  • Cohiin- 

cine  fortliree  years  with  Dr.  Dame  V\  .B.ams  of  Salem  t ob.m 
biana  county,  Ohio,  and  commenced  practice^  the  a . 

ty-four.  His  first  location  was,  in  1834.  a ^ „ |(l 

known  as  (Quaker  City.  After  remaining  ® ^'jdenco  for 
point,  bo  removed  to  Barnesvilie.  Ins  permanent 

0VHef°w!ts  ^married  in  1839  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Jepthaand 
Sarah  Sharp,  of  Belmont  county.  Mr.  Sharp  was  an  cm  , • 
vevor  of  the  county,  who  died  while  a young  man 

His  children  are  Sarah  T.  and  three  sons,  deceased. 

G II  Kemp  M.  D.— He  was  born  at  Bcndtbrth .Church.  Bel- 

monV i.  K wm  «-  - •*  n“"L “,S 

Kemi)  nee  Wilson.  Dennis  Ivemp  was  bom  in  1 lodenek. 
Maryland,  in  1812,  and  came  with  bis  parents  to  the  headwa- 
ters of  Stillwater  crock  in  1818.  lie  was  a merchant  and  fann- 
er He  was  a county  commissioner  at  the  time  the  first  pi 
were  built.  lie  was'one  of  the  early  abolitionists,  and  throng 
evil  and  good  report  boldly  urged  the  claims  of  the  enslaved 
He  died  in  1875.  His  wife  to  whom  he  was  married  in  18.D,  is 

StOu,rV  subject  read  medicine  without  professional  instruction 
til)  near  the  close  of  his  studies,  when  be  was  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  J.  K.  Thomas,  of  Beallsville,  Monroe  county.  He  grad- 
uated in  1868  at  the  University  of  Philadelphia.  He  com- 
menced practice  in  Beallsville  and  remained  there  until  181./, 
when  he  located  in  Barnesvilie.  He  was  married  m 181-3  to 
Minerva,  daughter  of  Madison  Thornberry.  I lion*  oluldi  on  uie 
Kale,  Rota  and  Stella. 

James  Sykes  Ely,  M.  D.,  was  born  near  Darlington,  Hartford 
county,  Md„  August  22d  1832.  His  parents  were  Jacob  Ely  and 
Sarah  (Brown)  Ely,  who  moved  to  Morristown,  Belmont  nulli- 
ty, Ohio,  when  he  was  three  months  old.  Began  the  study  ol 
medicine  when  seventeen  years  of  age  with  Dr.  C.  Sehooley. 
then  of  Martin's  Ferry,  Belmont  county,  finishing  the  standard 
course  of  three  years  reading,  lie  found  employment  as  a teach - 
or  until  the  year  1856,  when  he  began  the  practice  ol  medicine 
in  Somerton,  Belmont  comity,  and  ill  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1862,  attended  lectures  at  the  medical  college  of  Ohio  in  Cincin- 
nati, graduating  the  following  June. 

Entering  the  army  he  was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  126th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  November  IS,  1862  and  sur- 
geon of  the  regiment  February  8,  1864.  In  the  ensuing  March 
ho  passed  the  examination  of  the  United  Stales  board  of  exam 
iners  at  Washington,  I).  C..  and  was  commissioned  assistant  sur- 
geon, United  States  volunteers,  by  the  President,  April  21, 1864. 
The  inauguration  of  the  Wilderness  campaign  being  at  hand,  he 
resolved  to  hold  this  commission  and  remain  with  his  regiment. 
Assigned  to  tho  operating  staff  of  his  brigade,  the  work  was  in- 
cessant, trying  and  exhaustive.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  array 
at  Gold  Harbor,  be  reported  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  depot  field  hos- 
pitals at  White  House,  Va. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1864,  these  hospitals  were  removed 
to  City  Point,  Va.  He  was  on  duty  hero  for  awhile  with  tho 
Sixth  Army  Corps  Hospital,  and  also  with  the  Fifth  Army  Corps 
Hospital.  On  December  22,  1864,  Ito  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Cavaly  Corns  Hospital,  principally  for  tho  purpose  of  effect 
mg  Us  reorganization.  Early  in  January,  1865,  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  tho  depot  field  hospital  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corn* 
and  retained  that  position  until  after  Lee’s  surrender  when  *li 
the  hospitals  of  the  place  were  broken  up.  ’ 

May  26  1865,  having  remained  until'  the  last  moment  he 
transferred  all  the  remaining  hospital  inmates  aboard  tlie  l ni  ' 
steamer  Connecticut  in  charge  of  J.  B.  Hood,  Burgeon  U,K 
States  soldiers,  for  transit  to  Washington  Ci‘v  if  ted 

ordered  to  duty  at  Camp  Dennison  Hospital,  June" ^8?^,°" 
Dr  Me Dermot,  surgeon  United  States  volunteers  ’ ’ U",,Cr 

On  the  following  August  12th,  he  was  ordered  to  take  charge 
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of  the  City  General  Hospital,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where 
lie  was  eventually  mustered  out  October  1<>.  18(i5. 

November  7.  18(15,  he  removed  to  Barnesville,  Belmont  coun- 
ty, Ohio.  Alter  reaching  home  he  received  a brevet  promotion 
from  the  United  States  government,  and  was  appointed  l nited 
States  Examining  Surgeon  for  pensions  in  the  year  ISnS,  which 
position  he  still  holds. 

Be  has  since  been  a successful  practicing  physician,  and  has  a 
wholesale  and  retail  drug  store  in  Barnesville. 

William  Beep — The  Heeds  are  of  Irish  extraction.  The 
grandfather  of  William  migrated  from  Ireland  and  located  in 
Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  in  1835,  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  William  was  born  near  llookstown.  Beaver  county. 
Pennsylvania,  in  1812.  His  parents  were  Alexander  and  Mary 
Heed,  nee  Lance.  Alexander  was  a farmer,  who  removed  to  a 
portion  of  Hichland  county,  now  a part  of  Ashland  county.  Ohio, 
in  1815,  then  to  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  and  finally  to  Kosciusko 
county.  Indiana,  where  he  died  in  18(11,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He 
was  twice  married;  first  to  Mary  Lance  who  died  when  Wil- 
liam was  an  infant,  and  second  to  Cassander  Keyes,  who  is 
living  though  over  ninety  years  of  age,  in  Kosciusko  county. 

I ndiana. 

William,  when  a boy  of  .sixteen,  went  to  Wooster.  Ohio,  to 
live  with  William  Harwell.  After  remaining  one  year  ho  be- 
came a member  of  lion.  Benjamin  Jones' family  ol  the  same 
locality,  with  whom  he  was  associated  for  four  years.  He  then 
removed  to  Noblestown,  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  commenced  to  learn  under  the  direction  of  his  brother 
John,  the  “art  and  my  lory  of  shoemaking."  The  latter  remov- 
ing from  Noblestown.  W'illiam  sought  Ids  way  to  Uannonsburg. 
in  the  same  county,  where  he  completed  his  service  and  re- 
mained three  years.  His  subsequent  removals  were : to  Wheel- 
ing, remaining  one  year;  Pallstown  (later  known  as  Beaver 
Falls)  where  lie  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  William  and  Cassan- 
der  Grafton,  three  years  ; Little  Pittsburg.  Wayne  county,  Ohio, 
one  year  ; Richmond,  Jefferson.  Ohio,  seven  years  ; Burlington, 
Iowa,  twelve  days;  Pomeroy,  Meigs  count}',  Ohio,  one  year; 
Richmond,  Ohio,  one  year;  Peru.  Miami  county,  Indiana, 
twenty-eight  days  ; Leesburg,  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  five  months, 
and  arrived  in  Barnesville  in  the  spring  of  1845.  In  all  these 
years  he  was  engaged  in  bis  trade,  and  he  is  to-day  the  proprie- 
tor of  au  extensive  boot  and  shoe  store  at  Barnesville.  lie  has 
served  in  the  council  several  terms  and  has  been  identified  for 
many  years  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  His  wife  died  in  1875,  at  lin- 
age of  sixty-two.  He  was  again  married  in  1877  to  Mrs.  Eliza 
Worthington,  nee  Lynn,  widow  of  Hr.  W'm.  McK.  W orthington. 
His  children  are  Wesley,  (deceased)  John  Wr.,  Win.  .McK.,  Ada- 
line,  deceased,  l>.  P.  Menander  and  Kmcline.  The  latter  is  mar- 
ried to  Ur.  H.  W . Baker,  Mayor  of  Barnesville. 


Robert  Price  was  born  in  Calvert  county,  Maryland,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1788,  and  was  at  his  death  82  years  and  (I  months  old. 
His  death  occurred  in  April,  1871.  In  1815  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Barnesville.  Ohio,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  resided 
for  about  twelve  years,  living  most  of  the  time  on  the  farm 
known  as  the  Albert  Broomhall  properly.  . When  he  came  to 
this  county  he  could  have  had  the  choice  of  the  lands  at  govern- 
ment prices,  but  ill-advised  friends  told  hint  not  to  invest  in 
them,  as  the  country  would  never  be  settled.  A few  years, 
however,  saw  most  of  the  land  occupied  by  actual  settlers,  or 
owned  by  small  capitalists,  while  his  own  small  means  had  been 
wasted  in  seeking  a livelihood  as  a renter.  In  1825  he  sold  a 
horse  and  an  extra  feather  bed,  and  with  the  proceeds  entered 
the  half-quarter  section  upon  which  he  died.  Here,  at  spare 
times,  he  cleared  some  land,  planted  an  orchard  and  built  a 
house,  into  which  he  moved  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1827  A short 
time  after  his  arrival  at  Barnesville,  he  returned  to  Maryland 
and  assisted  in  the  emigration  of  Benjamin  Mackall  Sr  and  his 
only  known  living  relative,  the  Rev.'  J.  I).  Price,  who  died  a 
number  of  years  since.  The  latter  had  a brother  who  left  Mary- 
land before  him,  but  whether  living  or  dead  is  not  known  Mr 
Price  was  twice  married.  Of  the  seven  children  of  his  first 
marriage,  two  only  grew  to  the  age  of  majority,  and  but  one  is 
now  living.  lie  married  for  Ins  second  wife  Sophia  Wilson, 
daughter  of  Rev,  M ilham  Wilson,  of  West  Liberty,  Virginia 
By  this  marriage  lie  became  the  parent  of  nine  children  six  of 
whom  are  still  living.  He  was  probably  the  oldest  white  man 
living  m Warren  township  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  very 
few  lived  here  longer  than  he  did.  His  character  for  honesty 
sobriety,  truthfulness  and  benevolence,  had  always  been  of  tin 
highest  repute.  None  can  say  that  a promise  once  made  b) 


him  waft  ever  wilfully  broken.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  he 
1 ever  misrepresented  an  article,  be  might  wish  tijsell,  in  orderto 
enhance  his  gains.  The  virtuous  poor  never  sought  his  help  in 
vain.  While  he  hated  imposture  and  deceit  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  was  cautious  of  the  plausible  (ale  of  suffering  where 
the  facts  were  inaccessible,  yet  every  known  case  of  real  want 
found  in  him  a friend  in  need.  He  made  no  public  profession 
of  religion,  but  was  a man  of  daily  prayer,  and  sought  to  live 
according  to  tiie  gospel  of  Christ.  He  received  the  teachings 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  held  by  the  orthodox  churches, 
with  implicit  confidence,  and  his  last  remembered  words  were 
the  expressed  hope  that  his  sufferings  would  end  in  the  “rest  ot 
heaven."  lie  was  retiring,  diffident,  and  self-distrustful  to  a 
fault.  So  much  was  he  burdened  by  this  almost  absolute  char - 
: acteristic.  that  it  was  exceedingly  painful  to  him  to  be  noticed 

1 in  any  public  manner  whatever.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
i refused  to  attach  himself  to  the  church.  II  liable,  by  reason  of 
this  failing,  or  rather  excess  of  modesty,  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  assume  responsibilities  that  his  disposition  unfitted 
him  to  fulfill.  Stern  in  his  manner,  and  firm  in  his  convictions, 
yet  lie  lived  at  peace  with  his  neighbors,  respected  and  honored 
by  all  who  know  him,  and  died  without  an  enemy. 

Joseph  Price,  a son  of  Robert  and  Sophia  Price,  was  born  in 
I Warren  township,  Belmont  county,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1832. 
lie  was  reared  on  a farm  and  received  a fair  English  education 
in  the  common  schools.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1858  he  mar- 
ried Sal  lie  L.  Birket.  of  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  by  whom  he 
became  the  parent  of  seven  children,  whose  names  are;  John 
F.,  Sophia  E.,  Robert  G.,  Susan  R.,  Thomas  D.,  Annie  U.  and 
Walter  S.  Mr.  Price  resided  on  the  farm  which  was  originally 
entered  by  bis  father,  three  miles  west  of  Barnesville,  until  the 
6th  of  December,  1878,  when  lie  removed  to  the  town  and  has 
resided  bore  ever  since. 

Thomas  McCall,  a sou  of  Alexander  and  Margaret  McCall 
nee  Fergue.  was  born  in  Chartiers  township,  Washington  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  in  1807.  Alexander’s  father,  John  McCall, 
and  his  wife  Jane  McCall,  were  lx>rn  in  Scotland.  He  served  in 
the  revolutionary  army.  He  died  in  1810,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  old  ; his  wile  subsequently,  about  the  same  age.  Alexan- 
der was  born  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania.  He,  with  his  wife 
and  three  children,  Jane,  Thomas  and  John,  came  to  Wheel- 
ing creek,  in  the  north  side  of  Union  township,  Belmont  coun- 
ty. in  1811.  He  had  served  as  captain  and  major  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia  when  engaged  in  actual  service  under  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  lor  this  reason  “ ese<t)ie<l " service  in  the 
war  of  1 81 2.  lie  died  in  1833,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year;  his  wife,  in 
1830.  about  seventy  years  of  age.  Their  children  were:  Jane, 
married  to  Thomas  Wilson,  deceased;  Thomas,  married  to 
Mariam  llarrab  ; John,  married  first  to  Margaret  Taggart,  de- 
ceased; second  to  "Mary  Fultou ; Sarah,  deceased,  married  to 
John  Trimble ; and  Mary,  married  to  John  Vincent.  Thomas 
McCall's  children  are:  Tabitha  J.,  married  to  \\  m.  Bell  \ John 

T..  married  to  Anna  ('handler;  Alexander,  deceased;  Charles 
IL,  married  to  Louisa  Vance  ; Hugh  F.,  deceased;  George  >8.. 
deceased  ; J.  H. ; Margaret  T. ; Thomas  E. ; and  Mariam  A.,  de- 
ceased. 

John  Ellis. — He  was  born  in  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  in  1804. 
His  parents  were  Jonathan  M.  and  Martha  Ellis,  nee  Ogan,  who 
were  married  in  1798.  near  Winchester,  Ya.  They,  with  their 
children,  migrated  to  Harrison  county  in  1803.  In  1805,  Jona- 
thans father  entered  a suction  of  land  in  what  was  subsequent!) 
Flushing  township,  Belmont  county,  and  he  gave  Jonathan 
eighty-six  acres  of  it,  and  the  latter  with  his  family,  entered 
into  possession  of  the  land  in  the  same  year.  He  resided  on  the 
place  till  1834,  and  then  removed  westward,  dying  in  Indiana  hi 
1842.  in  his  sixty -filth  year.  His  wife  has  been  dead  lor  man) 
years.  Their  children  were  Naomi,  deceased,  Elisha.  Elizabeth, 
deceased,  John,  Bevin,  Sarah,  deceased,  Uphetny,  deceased, 
Jonathan,  Peter  M.,  Martha,  Theodore,  Salmon,  John,  deceased, 
and  Catharine,  deceased. 

John  Ellis  was  married  in  1825  to  Hannah  Barnes,  a relation 
of  James  Barnes,  of  Barnesville  founding  fame.  She  died  in 
1873.  over  seventy  years  of  age.  Their  children  were  Mar) • 
married  to  John  Scolds;  Martha,  deceased,  married  to  James 
Norris:  Charlotte,  married  to  Thomas  Jefferson  Pickering, 
Nicholas  Garrett,  deceased  ; Leven  Barnes,  married  to  Kache 
J.  Hoover;  Jonathan  M..  married  to  Maggie  Barnes;  Han 
nah,  married  to  F.  W.  Hunt;  Jesse  Bailey;  John  II. , marneu 
to  Mary  E.  Brown:  and  Florida,  married  to  William  M. 

Our  subject  was  lor  several  years  a farmer,  and  snbsequen  ) 
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for  over  thirty  years  a carpenter.  Four  of  his  sons  and  five  of 
his  sons-in-law  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion. 

Jacob  Barnes,  horn  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1808,  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Barnes,  >ov  Oldshne. 
The  former  died  at  the  ago  of  twenty-five,  when  Jacob  was  only 
one  year  of  age.  The  latter,  after  a widowhood  of  eighteen 
years',  married  Frederick  Poach,  in  1832  the  family  removed 
to  Noble  county.  Ohio.  Mrs.  Roach. died  in  18(18,  nearly  seventy- 
one  vears  of  age,  and  her  husband,  a few  years  previous,  in  his 
sixty -fifth  year. 

Leven  Barnes,  our  subject's  grandfather,  was  the  cousin  of 
James  Barnes,  the  first  proprietor  of  Barnesville,  and  came  to 
the  latter  place  in  1813.  He  resided  about  a mile  west  of 
Barnesville  on  the  property  later  known  as  the  Henry  Barnes 
farm.  He  died  in  183(1.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Slack.  Their 
children  were  Henry,  William.  Moses,  N’ancy,  married  to  John 
Fligor,  Elizabeth,  married  to  Thomas  Roach.  Polly  married  to 
Thomas  Barnes,  and  Hannah,  married  to  John  Eliis. 

In  1842  Jacob  removed  to  Warren  township,  Belmont  county, 
and  continued  as  heretofore  to  farm,  and  lor  several  seasons 
packed  tobacco.  In  1 St;:’,  lie  made  his  permanent  residence  in 
Barnesville,  and  has  generally  been  employed  in  packing  to- 
bacco. 

His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  and  Margaret 
Edgar,  arc  Oroy.  Their  children  are  Win.  Henry,  Margaret 
Ann.  married  to  Jonathan  Ellis,  Nwazey,  Jacob  Francis,  and 
{Jzzie.  married  to  John  Heed. 


Robert  Hoixiin. — In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
several  families  (amone  whom  were  the  Plummers.  Griers, 
(Toys  and  others)  members  of  the  Society  of'  Friends  or  (junkers, 
migrated  to  Belmont  county,  and  their  settlement  was  the  objec- 
tive point  toward  which  a large  number  of  Georgians  were  at- 
tracted, both  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  fame  of  which  had  reached  their  neigh- 
borhood. and  the  ties  of  religion  and  amity,  joined  to  a natural 
antipal liy  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 

In  1803  the  Hudgins,  Todds,  Williams.  V croons,  Sidwclls, 
M i 1 1 bouses,  fl  hi  Id  revs,  Hayes,  Stubbs,  Pattens,  and  other  fami- 
lies, from  a section  of  country  about  fifty  miles  northwest  of 
Augusta,  arrived  in  Warren  township. 

Our  subject  s father.  Wm.  Hodgin,  was  born  in  Georgia.  He. 
in  1802,  in  company  with  William  Patten,  visited  this  portion  of 
the  Ohio  valley.  They  examined  thoroughly  the  lower  Miami 
lands,  (as  they  were  termed  j,  but  on  account  of  t lie  sickness  gen- 
erally prevailing  they  decided  to  move  to  the  Friends’  settle- 
ment in  Belmont  county. 

-Mr.  Ilodgin  left  the  necessary  monev  with  Jonathan  Taylor 
toentcr  two  sections  of  laud.  Mr.  Taylor  attended  faithhillv  to 
he  business, and  Mr.  Hodgin  (in  1803)  found  himself  the  owner 
of  the  sections  of  which  the  Wm.  Bundy  and  the  Lindlev  Bundy 
arms  form  parts.  His  brother  Stephen  accompanied  him 
o his  new  home.  He  (Wm.  Hodgin)  died  in  1820,  in 
-North  Carolina,  while  on  route  to  Georgia,  at  the  age  of  54.  His 

wife,  who  was  Agnes  Cliibli-cv,  died  several  years'  later  at  lin- 
age of  <4. 

The  children  were:  Mary,  John.  Sarah.  William.  Martha, 
i-aban  Robert.  Rebecca  and  Stephen,  several  of  whom  aeeom- 
pained  their  parents  on  the  trip  to  Ohio. 

Robert  was  born  in  Warren  township  in  1805.  He  at  the  am* 
"Von" 7w"'  1f°.lilbo''  at  ,he  '"HI " right  trade,  and  farmed 

Bann-sviOc'  MI,r'lpe'  1,1  ,bat  calling..  In  1837  he  removed  to 
other  III  • ' Hl"  a<or  -voars  "as  in  the  grocery,  drug,  and 
ho*'  several  years  be  has  retired' from  m-tive 

FlbshTf ,aarried  in  1828  to  Eunice,  daughter  of  George  and 

GeeceS  1 l “"«!  removed  lo  Warren  township  in  1806. 

w^^bVahpt^St^'T  "l-  r1'*;  Ul  *'■“»#?“  forty-one,  and  his 
children  wrr  St711  l)l"'k-  at  the  age.  of  seventy-four.  Their 
Elizabeth  tniir  Elisha.  Mary,  Lydia.  Eunice. 

aie  the  only  tihHcJre^0#!..! I l^s'u rv'Tv'i n Kli"h“  a',d  Eunice. 

Jefl'erso n 'cou rOv  01°  '*  f nat,iv,‘  of  Mount  Pleasant  township. 
9°D0t  Jacob  ,nd  M "r  U*'^  K‘  "T  b°*'"  in  18u»>»nd  " as  the 
Welsh  extraction  a, '•  ""  Bun,1-V'  Th«  ^wis's  a>'“  of 
,n  Philadelphia  J "."rTat""i  to  America  and  location 
^.Stn  K IbSU-  V*"1'  subject's  father.  Jacob 
co'  Berks  Nonnly.  Pennsylvania.  In  1802,  he 


moved  to  Jefferson  county.  Ohio.  Prior  to  this,  he  had  resided 
near  Gentervillo,  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  le 
was  married  in  1798.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Lewis,  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Washington  county.  The  latter  s wife  "as 
Deborah  Richardson.  Both  he  and  his  wife  lived  to  an  advanced 

“in  1822,  Jacob  Lewis  removed  to  Smith  township,  Belmont 
county,  and  purchased  the  old  Levi  Pickering  saw  and  gits 
mill,  since  known  as  the  Lewis's  Mills.  He  <Jic<l  in  1K-<.  m Ins 
sixty-eighth  year.  His  wile,  who  was  the  daughter. of  Joshua 
Bundy,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina.  She  died  in  1858.  eightj- 
two  years  of  age.  The  children  were  Ira,  Abel,  Reese.  Hannah, 
deceased,  married  tr>  Gliarles  Griffith.  deceased,  and  Rachel,  dc- 
ceased,  married  to  .Martin  Foreman,  deceased. 

Mr.  Lewis  resided  at  the  mill,  in  which  no  was  a partner  for 
several  years,  subsequently  engaging  in  tanning,  from  1822  to 
1863,  removing  in  the  latter  year  to  Barnesville.  He  has  been 
twice  married  : first  to  Lueimla  Gregg,  daughter  of  Stephen  and 
Asenath  ( fregg  nn  Mead  i who  were  horn  and  married  in  Loudon 
count  v,  Virginia,  and  removed  to  near  Belmont.  Belmont  coun- 
tv, in  181(4  ) wlio  died  in  18(11.  at  the  age  of  fifty-two;  and  sec- 
ond. in  1863.  to  Hannah  Hirst,  daughter  of  Uavid  and  Ann 
Hirst  lift’  Smith,  who  liberated  from  London  county.  \ irginia. 
to  Ml.  Pleasant.  J etfei-mi.  county.  Ohio,  in  1815,  arid  removed 
near  Flushing,  Flushing  township,  Belmont  county,  in  1817. 

James  T.  Moore. — ( >ur  subject  is  the  son  of  Hczokiah  and  Har 
rict  Moore  wv  Smith,  and  was  horn  in  Fuirview.  Guernsey  coun- 
ty, in  1844.  Mr.  Moore  migrated  in  1824  from  Virginia,  where  he 
lmd  been  a farmer,  and  located  in  Barnesville.  where  he  en- 
gaged in  merchandizing  and  buying  tobacco,  lie  subsequently 
resided  at  Fuirview  and  Middletown,  Guernsey  county.  In  1819, 
be  removed  to  Barnesville  and  was  in  the  grocery  business.  Tie 
also  was  an  engineer  for  several  vears,  receiving  several  injuries 
while  employed  in  that  capacity.  He  died  in  March.  1877,  six- 
ty-three years  of  age  ; lbs  wife's  death  occurred  in  1358,  in  her 
thirty-seventh  year.  The  children  were  Win.  H.  , served  in  3d 
<>.  till  18(11)  married  to  Mary  J.  Fowler:  Mary  ('..  married  to 
John  Fowler : James  T.,  married  in  1869  to  Mary  V.  Moore, 
daughter  of  Elijah  and  Rebecca  Moore  it  nr.  Fowler:  Elizabeth, 
married  to  Frank  S.  Mc<  'orinick  ; Annie  M.,  married  toJohn  R. 
Scot!  : Samuel  W..  in  the  regular  army  : anil  Harriet  E , married 
to  John  Sleek.  , 

Janies  T.  Moore  entered  as  a private  Company  F.  .'{nth  Ohio, 
ill  August.  1861.  and  was  mustered  out  in  September.  1865.  He 
was  the -captain  of  the  Tom  Voting  Guards,  and  since  Novem- 
ber, 1877,  has  been  the  major  ofthe  2d  Ohio  National  Guards. 


. “ ""Ulll 

liampton  county,  \ irginia,  where  lie  was  born  on  the  23d  of 
h ebriiary.  1802.  He  is  ihe  son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Wellons 
ner  Wooten,  who  had  a family  ol  ten  ctiildren—  eight  sons  and 
two  daughters — our  subject  being  the  seventh  child.  On  the 
19th  of  1‘cbruary.  182, . he  left  home  ami  came  to  Ohio  and 
settled  near  Barnesville.  on  the  tarm  now  owned  by  Joseph 
Gibbons.  On  the  5th  of  October,  ot  the  same  year,  he  was  mar- 
ried  to  Miss  Asenath  Davis,  daughter  of  Moses  Davis,  a native 
of  \ irginia.  Mr.  Davis  was  a pioneer  of  Belmont  county,  who 
came  to  Ohm  at  an  early  day  and  settled  on  Captina  for  a short 
time  and  then  purchased  a lann  near  Barnesville.  where  he  re 
s'ded  or  twenty  years,  alter  which  he  removed  to  Some-ton 
Imbt  the  finest  house  m that  place,  and  bought  several  tracts  of 
land  adjoining  the  village.  He  was  an  unnsuullv 

yifg-  »»**?*.. m ixr*-. 

hardships  ot  the  pioneers,  lie  died  January  j l.sil  "i  , , 

63  years.  His  wife  died  on  the  9th  of  J„,j  ***  ^ 

. Asa  \\  c lous  learned  the  trade  of  a wagon-maker  .<  FI,  i 
mg.  with  Jesse  Lundy,  and  afterwards  removed  m s * * S *' 
where  he  followed  his  trade,  remaining  at  the  i,l-  L S°niert°n, 
during  which  time  he  also  erected  ami  sue,,,  in  1 y years, 
carding  machine.  Disposing  of  L * pro ^ "y  a 

farm  ,,,  1850.  one  and' one-half  miles  nlrt h of  B t,1-’,'1  rch.1‘!40tJ  a 
maming  there  until  ihe  fall  ofl«V,  R„t„,  Bl  "esyille,  re 

lie  engaged  in  business  tor  fbnr  v^*  and  then'T  !” 
sided  in  the  villn<n>  „r  .,  ..  . Kn  ’0I  one  year  re- 


sided in  the  village  of  " , ' J ,01'  «>»«  j 

Hbs  Mr.  Wellons  came  buek\;>  within  £2  Tn^  A( 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  t lien  settle  7 " B,‘M'0KVil 
ent  location,  taking  charm,  of  the  fi,*„t  , t,,  atl‘i-s  pr 

the  Barnesville  and  Somerton  pike  the  i°,-  "atl'  ostahlished 
he  faithfully  aiK|  honesty  fulfills.  ’ lie  reared0*  f'bi<ib  1KlsiL' 
children,  all  of  whom  are  still  living  « ^ ! fam,ly  of  ft 

a-  au.  \\  ell, >ns  has  bet> | 
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man  of  regular  and  moral  habits— never  indulging  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drink  or  profane  language. 

Mrs.  Anna  Barbara  Jenkins.— This  lady — the  widow  of 
Andrew  Jenkins— was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania 
in  1801),  and  was  the  daughter  ol  Samuel  and  Cornelia  Ann 
Crossman.  She  was  married  in  1819  to  Andrew  Jenkins,  and 
resided  for  ten  years  in  Franklin  county.  Me  was  a black- 
smith, and  worked  at  divers  places,  as  the  following  partial  list 
of  removals  indicaic.  We  only  insert  the  more  important,  lie 
removed  to  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  remaining  one  and  a half 
years;  Union  county.  Ohio,  a few  months;  Patterson’s  Mills, 
(Belmont  Mills)  Belmont  county,  about  a year:  Farmington,  a 
few  months;  St.  Olairsville,  a few  months;  Bridgeport,  about  a 
year;  Bealsville,  Monroe  county,  and  vicinity,  three  years; 
Wheeling,  Va..  one  year;  Goshen  township,  nearly  five  years; 
near  Morristown  and  in  the  town,  five  years;  Tempcraneeville. 
one  year ; Bealsville  and  vicinity,  ten  years:  Lampsville,  a few 
months;  Burton  Station,  a year  and  a half;  Mount  Olivet,  six 
months;  Barnesville,  about  six  months;  Mount  Olivet,  six 
months;  Burnsville,  one  year;  Zanesville,  six  months;  Mount 
Olivet,  about  thirteen  years,  and  April  .'i,  1878,  to  Barnesville, 
where  he  died  in  June,  eighty-two  years,  one  month  and  nine 
days  of  age.  Verily,  “After  life's  lillul  fever,  he  sleeps  well." 
Their  children  are:  Rachel,  Jemima,  Rhoda  Ann,  deceased  : Re- 
becca, deceased;  Henry  Purdy,  deceased;  Lydia  Ann.  deceased: 
Joseph  C.,  Mary  Elizabeth,  deceased  : Martha  Ellen,  and  Sarah 
Melinda.  Mrs.  Jenkins  lias  filly-three  grandchildren  and  thirty 
greatgrandchildren.  She  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  can  walk  her 
four  miles  without  difficulty.  She  hears  with  ease,  and  bids  fair 
to  mark  her  centennial. 


W.  C.  W atson. — John  W atson,  the  great  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  came  to  what  was  subseijuentiy  Mt.  Pleasant  township, 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  1798.  His  son.  John  Watson,  was 
born  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  1781.  He  and  Flier  Brooks  built 
the  first  school  house  in  Jefferson  countv.  lie  died  in  1S44;  his 
wife  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  The  latter's  son — John  F. 
Watson — was  the  father  of  our  subject.  He  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  and  located  in  Morristown.  Belmont  countv.  in  ISIS. 
For  several  years  he  was  a merchant  in  the  latter  place  and 
Lloydsville.  He  was  married  in  18.59,  to  Hannah  L.  Price,  (a 
daughter  of  Smith  T.  Price,  who  located  in  (fray  Shot,  Mus- 
kingum county,  in  180(1,  and  removed  to  Morristown,  where  he 
died  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  He  was  a merchant.  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  Postmaster  and  hotel  keeper.)  The  children 
were  W.  <!.,  Mary  F.  (married  to  John  Renner;  and  J.  F„  de- 
ceased. 


Mrs.  Watson  was  again  married  in  iXiil.  her  husband  beiie 
Henry  T.  Barnes,  a son  of  David  Barnes,  and  a nephew  c 
James  Barnes,  the  founder  of  Barnesville.  Mi-.  Barnes  was 
tobacco  broker.  He  died  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  An 
nie  Lee  Barnes  was  their  only  child. 

WF  C.  Watson  was  born  in  Morristown,  in  1S."i2,  and  remove 
to  Barnesville  in  1893.  In  1870  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh  an 
was  the  ticket  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  at  the  eas 
end  On  Ins  step-fathers  decease,  he  returned  to  Barnesvilh 
and  succeeded  to  his  business  as  a tobacco  broker,  and  is  now 
member  of  the  linn  of  Howard  & Watson,  tobacco  merchant, 
in  January,  lh/S.  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bishop  Slat 
inspector  of  tobacco,  a position  created  by  the  Legislature  at  th 
session  of  187i-S. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barnes-  —This  lady,  the  widow  of  A 
Baines,  a nephew  of  James  Barnes,  the  founder  of  Barnesvi 
was  born  near  Love  Mountain,  in  Bedford  county,  Pennsylva 
on  the  .ftb  of  February,  1800.  Hel-  parents,  Isaac  ami  Sun 
nah  \\  i Ison,  arc  fbornberry,  were  married  in  Martinslmi-  ’ 
December  20,  1/94.  In  1S14  the  Wilson  family  came  to  1 
vidpt  e<Jnnly;  !lml  'seated  on  the  place  about  a mile  from  Bar, 
v ie  where  the  toll  gate  n situated.  Mr.  Wilson  died  on 

slxL.y ‘eighth  year;  his  wife,  on 
15th  of  Not  cm  her  1830  in  the  sixty -seventh  year  her  age  ' 
children  wore  Label  deceased,  Elizabeth.  William,  decea 
Joseph,  deceased,  Lydia,  deceased,  Josiah  and  Mary 

181-  m!  'rr  ,n,U  ri°d  to  Abe!  Barnes  on  the  2oth  of  Ma 
’ V .'V  , '0"'  "!:lrnaNre  they  resided  in  Barnesvill  when 

ked  tor  his  undo.  At  the  end  of  that  time  lie  had  s-i 
enough  money  to  enter  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
thereupon  became  the  owner  of  the  place  about  five  miles  sc 
of  Barnesville,  of  late  known  as  the  Hobbs  farm  After  re 
mg  there  about  forty  years  (where  their  bouse  for  years  set 


as  the  meeting  place  for  the  Methodists)  they  removed  to  Barnes- 
ville,  where  he  died  nearly  eighty-one  years  of  age,  in  187(1. 

The  children  were  : Wilson,  who  died  in  infancy  ; Susannah 
1).,  deceased,  married  to  Joshua  Barnes;  Mary  Ann.  died  in 
childhood;  James  A..  Recorder  ol  Belmont  county,  married  first 
to  Matilda  Gator,  deceased,  second  to  Elizabeth  Bumgarner ; 
Eleanor,  married  toWm.  Neptune;  Lydia,  deceased,  married  to 
Elijah  Cator:  Milton,  secretary  o!  State,  married  to  Rhoda  Alli- 
son ; Marcella,  died  in  childhood  ; Ruth  M.;  Josiah  E.  died  in  in- 
la  ncy  : Elizabeth,  died  in  infancy;  Abel  U.,  married  to  Mary 
Bannister,  and  Frank  I*.,  married  to  Matlie  Keeler.  Four  ol 
her  sons,  viz:  Milton,  who  was  a Colonel,  James  A.,  Abel  C.  and 
Frank  P.,  were  soldiers  in  the  late  war,  and  each  was  wounded. 


Richard  H.  Taneyiiill  was  born  in  Calvert  county,  Mary 
land,  in  1822.  lie  removed  with  his  parents  to  Barnesville  in 
1832.  lie  was  married  in  1843  to  Rebecca  J.  Judkins,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Judkins.  His  children  are  ten  in  number  and  were 
horn  in  the  following  order:  Henry  C.,  married  to  Anna  James ; 
Richard  T.  married  to  Mtuy  Arnold  ; William  S„  married  to 
Elizabeth  Trott  ; Francis  M.,  married  to  Priscilla  J.  Winland ; 
Mary  B.,  Eugene,  Sarah,  deceased.  Hot  lie.  deceased,  Nettie  and 
Nellie. 

lie  studied  law  with  John  Davenport,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  St.  Clairsville  in  1847,  and  practiced  law  in  Williams- 
burg, Noble  county.  Ohio,  twelve  years.  He  lias  for  several 
years  been  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits.  He  was  lor  two 
years  clerk  of  Warren  township  : six  years  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  two  years,  mayor  of  Barnesville.  lie  is  best  known  among 
historical  students  and  arclneologists  by  bis  learned  and  instruc- 
tive essays  on  historical  ami  arclueolngica!  matter  contributed 
to  the  magazines,  scientific  journals,  Ohio  Valley  Historical, 
scries,  and  others  volumes  of  national  circulation  and  prominence 
His  series  of  articles  on  the  history  of  this  portion  of  Belmont 
county,  the  mounds,  torts,  foot -prints,  the  Leatlierwood  God. 
etc.,  are  the  most  painstaking,  and  approach  nearer  our  idea  of 
local  history  than  any  that  we  have  heretofore  met  with  in  all 
our  experience.  Had  it  not  been  fiir  M r.  Taneyliill  bow  little 
of  the  past  of  Warren  township  and  vicinity  would  have  been 
treasured  up  ? The  series  ol  articles  as  published  in  the  Barnes- 
ville Eiiler/n-ise.  written  by  Mr.  Taneyliill,  under  the  non  <le 
/iliintt'  of  If.  King  Bennett,  arc  invaluable. 

Kei. ion  Hauer. — Our  subject  was  born  in  Uniontown,  Fay- 
ette county,  Pennsylvania,  in  179,8.  His  parents  were  Jacob 
and  Mary  Hager  /nr  McCombs.  The  former  was  born  and 
reared  in  Westmoreland  county,  bis  father  being  a German,  who 
had  settled  in  Pennsylvania  a few  years  previous  to  Jacob’s 
birth.  \l  Idle  Kclion  was  a small  child,  his  father  resided  in 
Waynesburg,  Green  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  tanning.  In  1898,  the  former  went  to  Steubenville  to 
reside  with  an  uncle,  Archibald  Cole,  who  was  a bouse  carpen- 
ter. On  the  1 8t li  oi  April,  1815,  the  latter  and  family,  includ- 
ing our  subject,  arrived  at  Barnesville.  then  a very  small  village. 
Kelion  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  under  the  direction  of  his 
uncle,  and  pursued  that  calling  for  several  years.  In  1830,  his 
father  arrived  in  Barnesville.  and  from  that  time  his  business 
was  mainly  conlincd  to  farming.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  nearly  ninety-seven.  His  wife  passed  away  a few  months 
before  com  incinerating  her  ninety-third  birthday.  Their  chil- 
dren wore:  Sarah,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Orphia,  Lucy,  Nancy. 

William,  Kelion,  Levi,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Mr.  Hager,  after  hav- 
ing, as  above  recited,  pursued  the  calling  of  a carpenter  for  sev- 
eral years,  engaged* n mercantile  operations  and  in  buying  and 
{lacking  tobacco,  contiiiiiingin  the  latter  business  for  a longtime. 
In  18(j(),  lto  purchased  an  oil  refinery  at  Newark,  Ohio,  and  af- 
ter a management  of  four  years,  leased  it  to  other  parties  and 
finally  disposed  of  it.  Of  late  years,  lie  has  been  operating  in 
western  lands,  and  lias  large  interests  in  Kansas,  Iowa  and 
Missouri.  He  lias  served  several  terms  as  member  of  the  coun- 
cil and  mayor  of  the  city.  He  was  married  in  1822,  to  Sarah 
B.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  H.  Mackall  and  sister  of  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Mackall.  Their  children  number  Benjamin  J.  ami  Wm.  L. 
livingand  eight  deceased. 

Jeremiah  Bryant,  a son  of  Aquilla  and  Susan  Bryant,  was 
born  near  Freeport,  Guernsey  county,  Ohio,  in  1833.  His  pa- 
rents migrated  from  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  and  settle, 
in  Guernsey  county,  in  1828.  His  father  died  in  18i/, 
about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  though  ever 
e'gbty-oue,  still  survives,  and  is  enjoying  remarkably  go° 
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health.  Their  children  numbered  thirteen,  of  whom  two,  John 

0.  and  Jeremiah  are  living. 

Our  subject  has  been  engaged  m farming  and  dealing  in  live 
slock  throughout  his  business  career.  He  was  married  in  1853 
to  N'arcessa,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sally  White  nee  Speueer. 
of  Richland  township.  She  died  in  1 805,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
live.  He  was  again  married  in  18(11),  to  Rebecca  !v,  daughter  of 
Jasper  Kobson. 

William  Hvde. — He  is  of  Welsh  descent  paternally,  and 
was  born  near  Middletown,  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  His  parents  wore  Thomas  and  Catharine  Hyde  nee 

Walker,  the  latter  being  of  German  origin.  Thomas  Hyde  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  He 
died  in  1814,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  His  wife  died  in  1868.  at  the 
age  of  ninety.  William  came  to  Coleraiu  township,  Belmont 
county,  in  1*815.  and  after  remaining  three  years  returned  to 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  returned  in  1823,  and 
made  his  home  in  Somerset  township.  He  farmed,  was  pro- 
prietor of  a store  aL  Boston,  and  was  a buyer  and  shipper  of 
tobacco.  He  acted  as -treasurer  of  the  sixteenth  section"  for 
for  twenty-four  years,  lie  removed  to  Barnesville  in  18(17,  and 
for  three  years  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  for  sev- 
eral years  he  has  participated  in  active  business,  lie  was  mar- 
ried in  1837,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  Avery  and  Fliabeth  West. 
The  latter  died  in  1875.  Their  children,  five  in  number,  are  all 
living. 

John  W.  Lai'hhlin,  son  of  Thus.  W.  Lauglilin,  was  born  near 
Washington.  Guernsey  county,  Ohio,  March  15,  1837.  where  lie 
received  his  early  education,  including  an  academic  course,  at 
Miller  Academy,  Washington.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  (Al- 
lege fannonsburg.  Pa.,  in  the  year  18(11,  receiving  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  the  same  in  the  year  18(14.  He  enlisted  in  the  1st 
().  V.  cavalry,  and  served  three  years  and  nine  months,  part  of 
the  time  as  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  and  part  as  captain.  Was 
present  at  the  engagements  of  Pittsburgh  Landing.  Corinth. 
Miss..  Chaplain  Hills.  Ky.,  Stone  river,  Chattanooga.  Chieka- 
tnauga,  Kenesatv  Mountain,  and  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  besides 
many  engagements  of  less  notoriety,  in  one  of  which  he  had  his 
horse  killed  during  a sabre  charge.  In  18i!5  he  was  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  Representative  for  the  Democracy  ofGuern- 
sey  county.  In  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Maggie 
J.  Cowden,  only  daughter  of  David  Cowdeu,  of  (junker  City. 
Guernsey  county,  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Mill- 
wood  township.  In  18(11)  he  was  again  the  unsuccessful  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Representative,  the  county  being  largely 
Republican.  In  1873  he  was  elected  us  Senator  of  the  19tli 
district,  composed  of  Guernsey,  Monroe  and  part  of  Noble  coun- 
ties. In  1878  he  purchased  tin*  farm  on  which  he  now  resides, 
being  in  Belmont  county,  one  mile  west  of  Barnesville. 

John  Bundy,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Bundy,  was  born  in 
M arien  township.  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  February  17.  1813: 
was  reared  a farmer,  and  pursued  the  same  till  1875.  when  be 
left  his  farm,  removed  to  Barnesville,  and  built  a fine  residence 
on  East  Main  street.  Mr.  Bundy  has  been  married  the  third 
tune;  for  his  first  wifi*  he  married  'Ruth  Patten,  October  30,  1833. 

be  names  and  births  of  his  children  are  as  follows : William  P. 
and  Sarah,  February  15.  1835;  Martha,  September  1(1,  183(1: 
-Mary  P„  December  18,  1837;  Charity,  April  17,  1839:  all  these 
are  dead.  His  wife  died  February  17,  1851.  Married  tor  second 
wile  Sidney  Tipton,  February  9,  1843.  They  arc  t he  parents 
w lliomas  \\„  who  was  born  December  (1.  1843,  and  Kphruim. 

rn  May  13,  1845:  the  latter  is  dead.  His  wife.  Sidney,  de- 
parted this  life  June  16,  18*15.  He  then  married  Anne  I-idgei- 
n,  ebruary  8,  1849.  by  whom  he  has  the  following  named - 
cmiUreu  : Ruth,  born  November  7.  1849  ; Rebecca.  February  10. 
1851;  Jesse  h.,  September  23.  1852:  Wilson  H„  Jolv  22,  1855- 
Wuabcth  (Ictober  4,  1858.  Those  living  are  Ruth.  Jesse  K.! 
and  Elizabeth. 


9 tVi*/1'  l\0UiER'  ® native  of  Winchester.  Va.,  was  born  Ma- 
in ti  - ar|D  is  of  I*  rench  extraction.  His  father  was  a soldie 
inovnH  At  l,1«  age  of  fifteen  years  his  father  re 

town  I ”**r,,|N011  county,  Ohio,  and  from  thence  to  Soinorse 
tws.iiv  P’  Belmont  ton,uy.  He  remained  with  his  father  til 
Uillc  IT  f ea,!'ti. ,o(  A-0-  ar'J  then  found  his  way  to  Barnes 
Hit  ’ Bro  *.e  followed  the  trade  of  a carpenter  and  joiner  to 
at  irunsmTr*1"  Uie-7'"”')er  seasons,  and  in  the  winter  workei 
astb^ua'  Ml''  Fol-er  was  afflicted  with  spasmodh 

, or  which  reason  he  began  the  .study  of  medicine  will 

I-t-’-B.  i j.  o,8. 


Dr.  Waddle,  became  a practicing  physician  and  followed  the 
same  for  a numberof  years.  He  first  owned  propel  J 
west  end  of  town,  but  sold  it  and  bought  the  piopery 
owned  bv  Frasier  A Judkins,  and  kept  a drug  store  and  grocery . 
He  was  at  this  place  for  some  nine  years,  after  winch  ne  e- 
moved  to  his  present  location  on  South  Cliestmit  stiee  . - 

ried  Ann  Ensmingcr  in  January,  1833.  He  has  .out  i 11  ' 

living,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Both  the  sons  served  in 


II  . 1.  _1 1* 


Samuel  Walton  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  born 
July  7,  1827.  Ho  is  a soy  of  Joseph  Walton  : was  educated  in 
Philadelphia,  and  is  a graduate  of  its  Denial  college.  He  fin- 
ished his  course  at  this  cologe  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  in 
the  winter  of  185 f.  In  184>,  however,  he  had  begun  mechan- 
ical dentistry,  which  consists  in*  the  making of  gold  and  sihei 
plates.  After  his  graduation  he  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  city.  In  1854,  he  came  in  Ohio  for  the  purpose 
of  marrying,  and  on  the  2(ith  day  of  the  seventh  mouth  of  the 
year  of  his  arrival,  led  Sarah  J.  Kdgerton  to  the  marriage 
altar,  whose  ancestors  on  her  lather's  side,  located  in  Belmont 
countv  in  1803,  and  (hose  of  her  mother  in  1802,  in  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio.  'They  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  two 
counties.  After  his  marriage  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and 
again  resumed  his  former  labors,  where  he  continued  till  the 
spring  of  1857,  and  then  with  his  family  removed  to  Barnesville, 
Ohio,  and  purchased  the  farm  which  he  yet  owns.  Mr.  Walton 
still  continues  to  labor  at  bis  profession,  while  his  sons  conduct 
the  interests  of  the  farm.  His  eldest  son  is  engaged  in  business 
in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  W.  resides  on  North  Chestnut  street  and 
his  office  is  at  his  residence.  His  religious  convictions  are  those 
of  the  Friends,  being  a devoted  member  of  that  sect. 


I CO  BERT  (.  (jr  RAVES,  was 


May  15th,  183(1.  He  learned  the  book,  stationery  and  wall  pa- 
per business  with  Joseph  Graves  of  the  same  city.  In  185(1,  lie 
removed  from  Wheeling  to  Barnesville.  Ohio.  On  the  13th  day 
of  August,  185(1,  he  opened  the  first  regular  -hook,  stationery 
and  wall  paper  "store  ever  started  in  the  place.  The  first  room 
occupied  by  him  lor  that  purpose  was  the  east  end  of  the  "City 
Hotel,"  the  room  now  occupied  by  John  Hill.  In  November, 
of  the  same  year,  he  removed  across  the  street  to  the  room  now 
used  as  a boot  and  shoe  store  by  William  Reed  A Son.  On  the 
4th  of  March.  1858,  he  was  married  to  Miss  .Martha  J.  Reed, 
daughter  ot  John  Reed  of  Barnesville.  He  continued  in  that 
room  until  April,  1858.  then  remove)!  to  the  room  uow  occupied 
by  Marine  Bros.,  which  lit*  occupied  until  November,  1858,  at 
which  time  he  sold  out  and  in  March  following  returned  to 
Wheeling,  where  he  entered  into  the  -hook,  literary  and  news 
business.  He  carried  on  an  extensive  periodical  and  news 
business  during  the  years  18(11  to  18(14.  In  February,  18(14,  he 
sold  out,  and  on  the  2d  of  March,  lie  enlisted  in  the  LTuited 
States  navy  tor  the  term  of  one  year  at  (Cincinnati.  Ohio.  He 
was  assigned  by  Captain  W.  II.  Sells,  to  the  “ships  crew"  of  the 
I nited  States  receiving  ship  off’  Cincinnati,  and  re- 

mained as  one  ot  these  until  his  term  ol  service  expired.  On  the 
-8th  ot  March.  1805,  he  was  mustered  out.  His  health  was  con 
siderably  impaired  during  the  last  three  months  in  the  service 
He  immediately  returned  to  Barnesville.  and  from  1805  to  1809 
was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  and  plastic  roofin-r. 
had  a very  successlul  grocery  trade  from  1 809  to  187,;  In  the 
fall  of  1872  he  sold  out  and  began  in  the  same  business  at  Cam. 
bridge.  ( Mho.  At  this  place  he  suffered  tor  eighteen  months 
mith  sickness  which  resulted  in  serious  consequences  to  his 
business,  lr  IS.  < he  again  returned  to  Barnesville.  and  in  Oc 
tober  took  charge  of  the  book  store  of  H.  F.  Barnes  to  whim 
the  firm  of  Graves  A Co.,  succeeded  in  July,  1878  The  bu  i* 
ness  under  Ins  management  has  been  very  successful 

Mr.  Graves  was  the  first  mayor  of  Barnesville  elected  „„ia 
the  -new  municipal  code."  the  term  of  office  beirnr  ’ ,d 
years,  instead  of  one  year  under  the  old  law  Thw.ffi  tWO 
quiring  more  time  than  he  could  spare  from  his  buslne^T  ,!'** 
serving  one  year,  (very  satisfactorily  to  the  noonh  l ’ aftei' 
the  office,  lie  was  elected  a member  of  the  school  \ ros‘Sned 
same  year  ,18711.  which  position  he  resigned  the  foR  >wf“r<1  the 
m consequence  of  his  removal  to  Tumble 
been  nn  occasional  correspondent  to  a number  of  i f,‘  ias 
religious  papers  tor  many  years  past.  ' ' " of  and 

8.  L.  James,  attornev-at-law  Bom  ;»  ii  n 
burg,  Belmont  county,'  Ohio,  in  1851  Aue'.lqT  °{  He,u!l'ys- 

iienutu  School  there 
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until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  then  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. In  the  latter  part  of  1804,  he  started  to  the  Barnesville 
graded  school,  and  received  instructions  from  Frof.  I.  T.  Woods 
for  two  terms,  lie  subsequently  took  a course  at  Mt.  ITnion 
college,  Stark  county,  O.  In  1807  lie  again  went  to  farming 
with  his  father,  which  occupation  he  followed  until  the  spring  of 
1809,  when  he  entered  the  school  known  as  a branch  of  the  New 
Market  college,  held  at  Barnesville.  Here  he  prepared  himself  i 
for  teaching.  In  the  winter  of  1870  he  began  teaching  district  | 
school,  anti  continued  until  the  middle  of  1871.  After  the  close  [ 
of  his  school,  he  again  resumed  his  agricultural  pursuits  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  until  1878.  In  September  of  that  year, 
he  began  reading  law  in  the  office  of  J.  11.  Collins,  an  attorney 
of  this  place.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1S74,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  In  January,  1X75.  ho  commenced  the  practice  of  his  I 
profession  in  Barnesville.  Prior  to  his  admission,  however,  he 
tried  twenty-nine  cases,  losing  out  of  that  number  but  two.  In 
February,  1877.  ho  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
Hunt,  daughter  of  James  B.  Moseley,  of  West  Newton,  Pa.  In 
January.  1879,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  | 
of  the  United  States,  llis  success  as  a lawyer  has  been  very 
flattering,  and  future  prospects  are  exceedingly  brilliant,  lie  is 
building  up  a large  practice.  Since  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  I 
has  tried  about  six  hundred  cases  with  marked  success.  | 


Frank  W.  IIiuiiard,  dealer  in  furniture:  undertaking  made 
a specialty.  Establishment  on  south  side  West  Main  street. 
Barnesville,  Onio.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  | 
Barnesville.  January  20,  1844.  The  earlier  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  school  both  as  a pupil  and  teacher.  He  was  edit-  i 
eating  himself  for  a professorship.  Attended  llopodale  Normal  | 
School  during  the  years  1802-3— 4-5.  Whilst  on  his  way  back  to  | 
complete  his  course,  lie  was  intercepted  ill  Bellaire  with  the  ‘ 
striking  beauty  and  affability  of  a lady  of  that  place.  Miss 
Delia  A.  Ogle,  a daughter  of  the  old  and  noted  pilot.  Benjamin 
Ogle,  upon  whom  he  plighted  his  affections.  On  the  20lh  of 
September,  1 StaJ,  lie  led  her  to  the  marriage  altar.  He  first  be- 
gan in  the  furniture  business  in  partnership  with  his  father  in 
18(17.  On  April  5.  Is<l8.  his  father  departed  this  life,  aftei  which 
event  he  look  charge  of  the  establishment  himself!  This  store 
was  first  started  in  1843,  and  has  always  had  a large  run  of 
trade,  lie  carries  a tine  stock  of  furniture,  llis  courteous  man- 
ner and  fair  dealing  wins  him  many  customers,  and  as  a conse- 
quence is  at  present  driving  it  good  business. 


JotiN  \V.  Hinoeley,  grocer,  on  West  Main  street,  opposite 
posloffiee,  where  can  be  found  a large  stock  of  groceries  and 
'ueensware.  Mr.  II.  has  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  by 
years  of  experience  in  this  business,  and  knows  how  to  purchase 
iiis  goods,  so  that  his  customers  can  buy  of  him  advantageously. 
Hc?s  very  accommodating  and  obliging  in  his  manner  of  deal- 
ing. His  store  is  kept  replete  with  goods  in  his  line.  Mr.  II. 
is  a son  of  the  llcv.  F./.ra  and  Anna  Hingeley,  nee  Warwick. 
His  parents  were  born  in  Birmingham,  England.  They  mi- 
grated to  America  in  al>outl850.  and  first  settled  in  Pittsburgh. 
Fa  where  our  subject  was  born.  His  birth  occurred  on  the 
10 til  of  February.  1852.  He  attended  school  until  he  reached 
the  a-re  of  seventeen.  In  1808  he  began  clerking  in  the  firm  of 
D.  McConvillo  \ Son.  of  Steubenville,  who  were  carrying  on  the 
dry  goods  business  on  a large  scale,  doing  a wholesale  and  re- 
tail trade.  He  remained  in  the  employ  of  this  firm  for  one 
year  and  then  hired  with  I).  McConvillo.  Jr.,  who  continued  the 
business.  With  him  he  remained  for  seven  years— five  of 
which  time  he  traveled  on  the  road  soliciting  for  the  establish- 
ment In  1877  he  removed  to  Barnesville  and  purehased  the 
building  and  sfoek  of  I!.  T.  Chaney,  continuing : ever  since  On 
the  18tii  of  December,  1878,  lie  was  married  to  Miss  AnnaMaek- 
al  an  amiable  daughter  of  the  late  and  reputable  Dr.  John  . 
u till  this  nl  ace  He  is  at  present  the  treasurer  of  I-  riend- 

M.7e  i !n... s' . » *. Li "»  "f 

o?,1- 1 u7v! 1 im-  i*-™  •-'» 

■ 'S(  of  i lie  M K Cliureh — was  a member  of  the  Pittsburgh 
“i** «»til  the  formation  of  the  Eastern  Ohio 
Conference.  since  which  time  he  has  l>een  a pronnnent  member 
of  the  latter. 

„ 1 ) a v fnport  — lie  was  born  in  Winchester,  Va.,  in 

(Joulson  who  tan  ■ wero . (fonlson,  who  served  two 

terms  inXTt'e  legislature.  Eleanor,  Benjamin,  Mary  Ann.  Be- 


becca  C\,  John  Adrian,  William  (died  in  infancy)  George  Harris 
(deed)  and  Samuel.  A full  account  of  his  career  iR  given  amoiw 
the  notable  men  of  Barnesville.  Benjamin  Davenport  was  married 
in  1834,  to  Mary  Ann  Bradshaw,  and  was  a merchant  in  Bartles- 
ville ior  many  years,  most  of  the  time  having  as  partner  his 
brother  Ooulson.  Kelion  Hager  and  William  A.  Talbot  were 
also  partners  with  Mr.  Davenport.  He  served  one  term  as  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  several  terms  as  mayor  and  a number  of  terms 
as  recorder  of  the  town.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  he  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  M.  E.  Sabbath  school. 

James  Dobbins. — He  was  born  at  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey, 
in  1799.  His  parents  were  James  Dobbins  and  Elizabeth  (Rog- 
ers) Dobbins,  who  with  their  family  removed  to  St.  Clairsville, 
Belmont  county,  in  1814.  The  elder  Dobbins  purehased  a farm 
of  two  hundred  and  eleven  acres  situated  on  the  state  road,  about 
a mile  and  a half  east  of  Morristown,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
■ 1814)  removed  to  it  for  bis  permanent  home.  Here  he  was  en- 
gaged in  coopering  and  farming  till  his  death  in  1843.  James 
Dobbins  was  married  first  in  1823  to  Edith,  daughter  of  Samuel 
(iregg,  of  Belmont  county,  who  died  leaving  five  children,  and 
second,  to  Mrs.  Lydia  Thatcher,  uec  Nichols,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Nichols,  of  Loudon  county,  Va.  Our  subject  resided  for  eleven 
years  about  a mile  south  of  Barnesville,  then  seven  years  near 
Boston,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  Barnesville.  Like 
unto  bis  father  he  has  been  a cooper,  with  occasional  farming 
added  as  circumstances  would  demand. 


William  Fiber. — He  was  born  near  the  foot  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  in  Beasontown,  Pa.,  in  1794.  His  parents  were 
Henry  and  Magdalene  Piper  nee  Polhemus.  The  former,  in 
1798,  leased  oi  Thomas  Smith,  a (Quaker,  a tract  of  land  about 
a mile  and  a quarter  from  Newel  Iston  (St.  Clairsville).  He 
raised  a cabin  on  the  land,  and  then  returned  home.  In  the  fob 
lowing  year,  while  oil  route  to  bis  lease,  he  died  (our  subject 
being  only  six  months  old)  at  Col.  Zane  s inn,  at  Wheeling. 
The  widow,  with  her  four  children,  wintered  at  Wheeling,  ami 
in  the  following  spring  (17*95)  removed  to  the  land  above  named. 
Onr  subject  was  liouiid  unto  Jlenry  Stewart,  a nail  manufac- 
turer. bis  apprenticeship  commencing  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and 
be  was  to  serve  eight  years.  Alter  working  three  years,  he  was 
so  cruelly  treated  by  the  proprietor  that  bis  mother,  by  process 
of  law  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  forced  Stewart  to  give  up 
the  indenture  papers.  He  then  went  to  work  for  John  Hines, 
a briokmaker,  and  continued  with  him  three  seasons.  Ho  “Aw 
off"  the  brick,  one  at  a time,  of  which  the  St.  Clairsville  court 
house  is  constructed.  The  first  season  be  received  as  pa}'  the 
dollars  per  month  and  board,  and  the  remaining  seasons  the 
and  a half  dollars  per  month  and  board.  For  several  years  lie 
superintended  William  Brown  s nail  factory,  stud  also  assisted 
him  in  other  business.  In  1820  be  removed  to  Barnesville,  and 
for  over  thirty-five  years  labored  at  brickmaking.  He  also 
worked  as  a brick  and  stone  mason,  and  at  other  trades  that 
demanded  his  attention.  He  was  married  in  1821  to  Elizabeth 
Parsons,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Ruth  Parsons,  formerly  of 
Loudon  county.  Va.,  and  who  had  located  in  Barnesville  in 
1818.  Eight  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  one  son  anU 
three  daughters  are  living,  and  three  sons  and  one  daughter  are 
deceased.  This  aged  couple  seem  to  enjoy  good  health,  and 
gether  they  joined  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1821,  of  which  they 
remain  to  this  day  earnest  and  devoted  members. 


S B Pii’EH.  a son  of  John  II.  and  Jane  E.  Piper,  nee  Claudy. 
as  born  in  Barnesville  in  1887.  The  former  was  horn  near 
eorgetown.  Delaware,  and  located  in  Barnesville  in  18-5(1.  in 
<32  lie  married  Jane  E.,  daughter  of  Abraham  Gland), 
as  postmaster  for  six  years:  constable  and  to"  n n]'llT  '. 
ceiity-one  years.  S.  B.  was  a clerk  in  the  di)  goo  s , 
glit  years.  He  enlisted  on  the  13tli  of  April,  - * • j 
my  A.  3d  Ohio  Volunteers,  for  three  months;  rc  ? ’1^; 
f,  18(11,  in  the  same  company, and  served  till  April,  > P 
oted  to  second  lieutenant  in  February.  , ,)Celnher, 
to  her.  1862.  to  a first  lieutenant,  and  on  the  10th  of  D _ 

(63,  to  adjutant  of  the  regiment.  He  was  a Fisoii  ^ 

irec  months  and  nineteen  days  at  Atlanta,  G •.  1 ' (. 

aeon,  Ga.,  Charleston,  S.  C„  Camp  Sorghum,  ^ anJ 
mbia,  S.  C„  escaping  at  the  time  of  Sheim  iTe  was^ elect- 
ramped  through"  to  Greenville,  East  ennessc  |it  four, 

I sheriff  of  Belmont  county  in  isohby  a , majoi  t)  ^[cJon  by 
id  served  three  years.  He  was  defea  e ^ by  over 

ghty-two  majority,  bis  party  generally  ben  K |,‘rother.  Wm. 

7e  hundred  majority.  In  connection  with  his  hrotne., 
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Piper  he  ongaged  in  the  dry  goods  business,  under  the  firm 
name  of  S.  B.  Piper  & Bro.,  tor  two  years.  For  a year  he  was 
connected  with  Barnes,  Brother  & Herron,  wholesale  hat,  eap 
and  fur  dealers,  ot  Philadelphia,  Pa.  From  1872  to  1870  he 
was  deputy  postmaster  ot  Bartlesville,  and  trom  1870  the  post- 
master. 

John  C.  Bourn. — lie  was  born  in  Wayne  township,  Belmont 
county,  in  1831.  His  parents  were  Ililand  and  Margaret  Bolon 
nee  Calhoun.  Hiland  came  to  the  county  in  1 813  with  his  father, 
William  Bolon  and  family,  from  Loudon  county,  Va.  Margaret 
Bolon  died  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  The  children 
were:  James,  married  to  Mary  J.  Lane;  John  ('..  married  to 
Marian  B.  Shotwcll ; l)e  Witt  C„  married  to  Sarah  (’ole:  Wil- 
liam, deceased;  Thomas,  deceased;  and  Ellis,  deceased.  Our 
subject,  prior  to  entering  the  army,  was  a farmer,  in  October, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  company  1>,  43d  regiment.  Ohio  volunteers : 
was  promoted  to  sergeant,  then  to  a first  lieutenancy  in  1864,  of 
company  C,  60th  regiment,  Ohio  volunteers;  was  wounded  (lost 
left  leg)  in  May,  1864,  and  discharged  in  November  of  that  year. 
From  1866  to  I860,  he  was  recorder  of  Belmont  county.  In 
1869,  he  was  appointed  United  Stales  gauger  and  inspector  and 
served  seven  years.  In  1876,  he  was  appointed  United  States 
storekeeper  and  ganger,  and  is  now  fulfiilling  the  duties  of  that 
position. 

John  Cole,  the  youngest  son  and  ninth  child  of  Archibald  and 
Elizabeth  Cole  nee  Wood,  was  born  in  Barnesvillo  in  1821.  His 
parents  were  married  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in  1803.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a copy  of  the  marriage  license,  viz : 

“ Stale  of  Ohio,  Jefferson  county,  ss. : 

“Permission  of  marriage  is  given  unto  Archibald  Cole  and 
Elizabeth  Wood,  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  duly  licensed  ami 
justices  of  the  peace  within  said  county  or  others  authorized  by 
law  to  solemnize  marriages,  are  hereby  empowered  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  aforesaid  parties,  to  unite  them  together  as  hus- 
band and  wife.  Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said 
county  of  Jefferson,  at  Steubenville,  the  third  da}'  of  November, 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three. 

John  Ward,  Clerk," 

Archibald  Cole  and  family  removed  to  Barnesvillo  in  181f>. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker  to 
“take  up"  a permanent  location  in  the  place.  lie  worked  at 
the  trade  for  many  years,  served  as  class  leader  in  the  M.  E. 
church  for  several  years,  and  died  in  1.355,  nearly  eighty-three 
years  of  age.  His  wife  died  in  1852,  nearly  sixty-four  years  of 
age.  John  Cole  was  married  in  1846.  to  Harriet  Hibbard, 
daughter  of  Caleb  and  Matilda  Hibbard,  nee  Stowe,  of  Harrison 
county.  She  died  in  1873,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  ago. 

Abraham  Kelley  was  horn  in  Hollidaysburg,  Blair  county. 
Pa.,  August  22,  1839.  When  quite  a small  child  his  parents  re 
moved  to  Huntingdon,  and  from  thence  to  Pittsburgh,  where 
they  lioth  died,  leaving  our  subject  an  orphan.  He  had  sisters, 
however,  old  enough  to  perform  the  household  duties,  and  lie 
and  they  kept  house.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old  they  moved 
to  Salesville  and  lived  there  for  two  years  ; then  for  about  the 
same  period  of  time  at  Quaker  City,  and  in  August.  1854,  came 
to  Barnesville.  In  1856,  our  subject  began  the  trade  of  a saddler 
with  N.  Patterson,  with  whom  he  served  fimr  years;  worked  as 
journeyman  a year  longer;  enlisted  to  serve  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  August  8,  1862;  was  a member  of  company  B.  120th 
G.  V.  L,  and  served  till  June  25,  1865.  He  was  in  a number  of 
engagements ; was  a prisonerseveral  times,  and  underwent  many 
hardships  and  privations.  After  his  return  he  again  worked 
for  Mr.  Patterson  some  four  years,  and  since  has  been  in  an  es- 
tablishment of  his  own.  He  married  Anna  I me  Ice,  November 
15.  1803,  who  died  several  years  afterward,  and  lie  then  married 
her  sister,  Sarah  J.  Leeke,  on  the  28lli  ol  November,  1878. 

Richard  E.  Frasier. — He  is  a native  of  Culpepper  county. 
Virginia,  and  was  born  on  Hie  4lh  of  March,  1804.  His  parents 
were  James  and  Sarah  Frasier.  The  latter  was  a daughter  of 
Richard  Evans,  a companion  of  William  Penn.  Win.  Frasier, 
the  lather  of  James,  came  to  Delaware  a few  years  prior  lo  the 
revolution. 

James  E.  Frasier  and  family  came  to  Belmont  county  on  the 
-4th  of  December,  1817,  and  located  on  a tract  of  land  near  St. 
Clairsville.  He  died  in  1846,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  With 
e exception  of  six  months  as  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812  (in 

which  his  son  Thomas  served  ten  days),  his  life  was  that  of  a 
3*1  let  farmer.  Hi-  wife  died  in  1853,  nearly  eighty-three  years 


of  age.  Of  their  children.  Elizabeth.  Phwbo,  Hichard  H.  Al- 
sin  da,  Juliann.  Emily  and  William  are  living  an  VG 

Townsend,  James,  Whalen  and  Mary  arc  dead.  ‘ 

was  a farmer  till  1841,  at  which  time  lie  removed  to  Baines- 
vi lie,  and  for  nineteen  and  a half  years  we  find  him  engage* 
store  keeping.  In  1862  lie  purchased  a private  residence  form- 
erly known  as  the  Piper  House,  renovated  and  enlarged  K 
same.  and  it  has  since  been  known  as  the  Frasier  House. 

He  was  married  in  1840  to  Eliza  Cowgill,  daughter  of  Kalph 
and  Mary  Cowgill.  One  child,  Worthington,  is  the  only  living 
issue  of  the  union. 

Joseph  F.  Du  Bois  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  April 
20.  1837.  He  was  reared  on  a farm.  Married  Lydia  Gregg,  a 
daughter  of  Abner  Gregg,  February  1,  I860.  Mr.  Du  Bois  has 
made  various  removals  since  his  marriage,  hut  has  resided  most 
of  the  time  in  his  native  county.  In  1866  he  removed  lo  Barnes- 
vi lie,  Ohio,  where  he  yet  resides.  On  June  1.  1878,  lie  opened 
a coal  bank  on  the  farm  of  John  \\ . Ivcnnon.  which  is  known  as 
the  narrow-gauge  coal  works.  They  are  situate  on  the  Barnes- 
ville and  Meiidrysbiirsr  turnpike,  about  one  mile  north  oi 
Barnesville.  The  vein  is  four  tod  thick,  and  the  coal  is  of  a su- 
perior quality. 

Annie  E.  Bailey,  daughter  of  John  H.  Piper,  was  born  in 
Barnesvillo,  Ohio,  September  23,  1842,  and  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, 1859,  married  William  C.  Bailey.  Mr.  Bailey  was  first 
lieutenant  of  Company  A.  4th  llegi menl  W.  Va.  V.  L.  in  the 
Rebellion.  At  the  expiration  of  sixteen  months  his  health  failed 
him,  on  account  of  which  lie  was  discharged,  in  the  spring  of 
1861  they  removed  to  Gallipolis.  Ohio,  and  two  years  later  re- 
turned to  Barnesville,  where  Mr.  Bailey  departed  this  life  De- 
cember 9,  1874,  leaving  his  wife  and  one  daughter,  Ada  E.,  to 
mourn  his  loss.  Mrs.  Bailey  was  assistant  in  the  post  office  for 
four  years,  and  is  engaged  in  the  millinery  and  fancy  goods 
trade  at  present  on  Main  street. 

G.  W.  Hance  was  born  in  Barnesville  October  3,  1848.  He 
is  a shoemaker  by  trade:  learned  the  same  of  N.  Patterson, 
with  whom  ho  served  two  years,  and  then  worked  as  a journey- 
in:  i for  four  years.  The  first  shop  he  kept  for  himself  was  on 
An-h  street,  and  in  May.  1877,  came  to  his  present  location  on 
Main.  Our  subject  served  as  a private  in  the  Rebellion.  Enlisted 
in  the  lull  of  1864  and  served  fill  the  eloseof  the  war  in  Company 
1),  60lli  Regiment  O.  V.  I.  Married  Martha  Hinton  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1870. 

Thomas  D.  Maris  was  born  in  Belmont  county.  Ohio:  re- 
ceived a common  school  education,  and  learned  the  stone-cutting 
trade  with  I.  Rutter,  of  Barnesville.  On  the  15th  of  February. 
1855,  lie  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rachel  A.  Fisher, 
daughter  of  John  II.  and  Mary  Fisher,  who  was  born  January 
30,  is;’, 7.  By  this  union  were  two  daughters,  viz  : Mary  1L,  who 
was  horn  November  26,  1850,  and  died  January  6,  1861;  Allie 
Iv,  was  born  March  16,  185s.  After  his  marriage  he  re- 
sided in  Somerset  until  1861',.  when  he  removed  to  IllTnois.  He 
was  taken  siek.  and  alter  an  absence  of  about  three  months  re- 
turned to  Barnesville.  Ohio,  where  lie  died  April  21.  1866.  His 
widow  survives  him. 

John  Brappield.  Sr.,  was  born  March  23,  1813.  at  Knaves- 
boro,  County  of  York,  England.  Emigrated  to  America  * May 
6,  1827,  ami  landing  at  Baltimore.  June  18th  of  the  same’ year 
lie  arrived  at  Barnesville.  Ohio,  in  July,  locating  on  a farm  in 
that  vicinity  the  same  lull,  where  he  remained  until  1841  when 
lie  commenced  the  dry  goods  business  in  connection  with  ihe 
purchase  of  tobacco  there  and  elsewhere.  In  Mav 
married  E.  A.  Shannon,  daughter  oi  Thomas  Shannon’ by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  six  children,  now  living-four  boys  and 
two  girls.  Mr.  Bradfield  is  still  engaged  in  the  dry  .roods  busi- 
ness  assisted  by  Ins  first  and  third  sons  as  partners’,  a? the  corner 
ot  Main  and  Chestnut  streets,  in  the  room  formerly  occupied  bv 
James  Barnes  A Sons  At  the  time  they  started  there  wire  five 
stores  in  the  place.  Mr.  B.  is  the  only  one  who  has  continued 
m business  up  to  the  present  time,  and  his  store  consti  tes 
the  largest  dry  goods  house  ,n  the  town.  His  transactions  in  to 
baeeo  amount  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  an nually  Hc 
also  operated  largely  in  wool  from  1865  to  1875  when  his 
sons  succeeded  him.  Mr.  B.  has  never  sought  official  mi 
d, net, on.  but  whenever  his  fellow  townsmen  have  lit  ta 
elect  him  to  offices  he  has  tilled  them  cheerfully . ’ lft 
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C.  R.  Rom  ans.-  Our  subject  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  O , 
July  2G,  1856;  was  educated  at  the  Barnesville  Union  School. 

At  the  age  ol  titieen  years  began  teaching,  and  taught  sixty-  | 

seven  months  in  Belmont  and  Guernsey  counties,  forty  of  which  | 

were  in  Bethel  district.  Warren  township.  It)  1870  he  began 
the  study  Ot  law  withJ.  II.  Collins,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bur  January  2,  1878,  passing  an  examination  before  the  Supreme 
Court  ol  the  state.  On  the  first  day  of  April  he  began  prac- 
ticing. Office,  East  Main  street. 

Edward  T.  Parker,  son  ol  Thomas  C.  and  Lydia  J.  Parker, 
was  born  September  -t,  1844,  in  Barnesville.  where  he  obtained 
a co  rami  on  school  education.  He  followed  tunning  till  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  when  he  began  the  manufacture  ol  cement, 
packing  of  lobacca,  general  dealer  in  grain  and  seeds,  white  lime, 
white  sand,  plaster  ot  paris,  stoneware  and  fertilizers.  Ill  1871, 

T.  C.  Parker  & Sons  built  the  warehouse,  40x150  feet,  at  the  B. 
AO.  It.  It.  station  at  Barnesville.  which  is  owned  at  present  by 
our  subject  and  his  father.  On  the  20th  of  April.  187.!.  lie  mar- 
ried Josephine  Konnon.  daughter  of  the  lion.  John  \V.  Kennon, 
of  Warren  township.  He  is  the  father  of  three  children  : \\  il- 
liam  Iv.,  Blanche  T.  ami  Harry  \\  . Residence  on  North  t best- 
nut  street,  Barnesville. 


lived  until  1824,  and  thence  to  Monroe  county,  where  Jerusalem 
now  is,  and  iu  1854  to  Somerton,  this  county.  About  three 
years  later  they  located  in  Warren  township,  two  miles  east  of 
Barnesville,  where  he  died  in  1802,  iu  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  ami  at  which  place  his  widow  resides.  Our  subject  re- 
ceived a liberal  education  in  common  schools  and  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant. He  used  to  teach  occasionally.  On  the  2d  ot  April.  1844, 
he  married  Mary  Edgerton.  daughter  of  James  and  Anna  Edger- 
ton,  who  were  early  pioneers  of  the  county.  This  union  re- 
sulted in  nine  children  -Anna,  William,  Jesse  l).,  Mary  E., 
Rachel  (who  is  dead)  Abbie  W„ Sarah,  Alfred  E.  and  Elizabeth. 
William  and  Jesse  are  married,  the  former  residing  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  latter  in  Iowa.  Eli  resided  awhile  at  Jerusalem 
after  his  tnaniage,  then  in  Somerton,  and  in  185(1  removed  to 
Barnesville,  where  he  lived  tor  eight  years,  and  then  wont  to 
Linn  eounlv,  Iowa,  remaining  there  four  years.  Alter  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  returned  to  Barnesville,  and  here  resided 
ever  since.  In  1852  or  1853  he  became  a partner  of  Israel 
Palmer,  who  was  a tinner,  and  by  so  doing  learned  the  trade, 
which  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  greater  part  of  bis  time  since. 
In  1857  be  began  the 'hardware  business  in  connection  with  his 
trade,  which  continued  until  18<14.  llis  shop  is  located  on  Arch 
street,  Barnesville.  Ohio. 


Marx  Albert  was  born  in  Prussia,  .1  une  2<>.  182.1.  His  father 
being  a butcher,  his  son  Marx  learned  the  same  ti'julo.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  lie  was  taken  into  the  cavalry  and  served 
six  years.  In  1844,  he  began  at  the  military  school  at  Berlin, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then  served  for  a time  in  the 
regular  army.  Emigrated  to  America  in  1847.  remained  in 
New  York  for  u short  time  and  then  came  to  Wheeling,  where 
he  remained  till  1841),  and  then  removed  to  Monroe  county,  O. 
In  December,  of  the  same  year,  he  married  -Melissa  Gaits.  In 
1,809,  he  came  to  Barnesville  and  completed  the  building  in 
which  he  resides  at  present,  and  began  keeping  hotel. 

William  II.  Barnes,  grandson  of  James  Barnes,  the  founder 
of  Barnesville,  and  was  born  in  this  place.  December  24,  18;!!'. 
Iu  1801.  enlisted  as  a private  iu  company  B,  3d  regiment,  O.  \ . 
I and  served  until  April.  1863.  when  lie  lost  his  left  toot  in  the 
battle  ot  Stone  River.  Oil  the  15th  of  December.  18oS,  be  was 
married  to  Orrcll  A.  Vance.  Our  subject  is  a photographer. 
He  first  began  to  learn  bis  trade  with  his  father-in-law.  wit h 
whom  lie  slaved  till  1874.  when  he  opened  a gallery  on  Arch 
street.  Came  to  his  present  location  on  Main  street,  m tn< 
spring  of  1876. 


Hezekiah  Bailey,  sou  of  Mi  cab  and  Mary  Bailey,  "as  bom 
, Warren  township.  October  23.  1821.  Iloohtu.ncda  com.no.. 
-bool  education,  and  was  reared  a tanner  Married  Elizabeth 
undv.  daughter  ot  William  and  Sarah  Bundy  Dere, ..be.  31. 
445,  bv  whom  be  became  the  parent  ot  seven  children  Su.ah, 
etolier  15,  184(1;  Mary.  November  10  1848  ; Demsev  I el 
ry  5 1851.  Mel vina,  May  6.  18..4:  Aimed:.,  Match  • 

daline  August  2G.  1858  ; Lucinda.  January  9,  18'*4.  A11  »“■ 

ving  but  one — Melviua.  They  resided  where  Daniel  Stan  Ion 
ow  lives  iron,  the  time  of  their  marriage  till  Mr.  B.  s death. 
,-l.ich  occurred  October  19,  1872  when  Mrs.  Bailey  ^ ] 

tarnesville,  wl.ere  she  now  resides.  Residence East  Mai.. 

Ireet. 

James  Shannon  Parker  was  born  in  Warren  township , Bcd- 
,.ont  countv,  Ohio,  October  7,  1853  : lived  on  a tarn,  till  h teen 
-ears  of  age,  when  be  began  teaching  sclioo  and  taught  <o. 
m'?  ° ars  In  1871  be  removed  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, 
V brother  lives,  and  was  crier  in  the  United  States  court 

7^  7 mo».L  Ui«  broth.,-  Urn.  r.  U >W 

adoeot  the  Western  District  ot  that  state,  from  thence  he 

w.ved  to  St  Louis,  where  he  remained  some  two  > ears  and 
omovedtost.  a _ Railroad,  and  then 

Married  Lydia  A.  Barnes 
fl'mblr  *>4 J 1 877  by  whom  he  is  the  lather  ol  one  son,  J-red- 
S w!  He  started  a grocery  and  provision  store  cm  Main 
•eutral,  Barnesville,  in  187'. 

I... . Kenn  ARD,  son  of  William  and  Rachel  Ken.iard,  was  born 

Ilia  fi>ll‘"  ‘ |,:a  d.ilJ  l,i»  lir»l  wilo.  Ho  *«• 

iouiity,  I a.  LH  5rc;it  deal  of  traveling  in  the  cause 

» br.ei.d  ..music,  a.  ?iiiur  tor  about  three  years. 

.,--1-;.  «*•** 


Ali  en  Floyd.  — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Bel- 
mont countv  on  the  30th  of  December,  1822,  and  is  a son  of 
.Michael  and  Elizabeth  Floyd.  n,r  Allen.  His  father  was  a m. 
live  of  Marion  eounlv,  Virginia,  and  his  mother  a native  ot 
Greene  comity.  Pa.  His  grandfather,  Henry  Floyd,  was  a sol- 
dier of  the  revolution.  serving  in  the  Continental  army  eight 
years,  and  afterwards  followed  farming  in  Marion  county.  Ya„ 
where  he  died  about  the  year  1839.  Michael  Floyd  followed 
farming  tor  fifty  years  and  died  in  1853,  aged  n9  years.  His 
wife  died  in  1855,  aged  (17. 

Our  subject  raised  a company  of  volunteers  tor  the  1 . bill  U. 
V.  L iu  1864.  to  serve  in  the  war  against  the  rebellion,  accom- 
plishing the  same  in  three  weeks'  time,  and  served  as  captain 
for  one  year.  After  his  return  from  the  war  he  located  in 
Barnesville,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Harper  in  the  year  1848,  and  is  the  parent  ol 
four  children,  three  of  whom  are  living.  He  is  at  present  a J us 
tic,.  ,,f  the  Peace — having  served  nine  years  in  that  capacity  in 
Ndble  comity,  and  seven  years  in  Barnesville. 


Hknkv  Stanton  was  born,  June  27,  1847.  He  was  reared  a 
farmer.  Married  Mary  Bailey.  March  8,  1871,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  parent  ot'one  child. 

John  W.  Stephens,  Sr.,  was  born  near  Frankfort,  German), 
November  4.  1820,  and  when  twelve  years  ol  age  his  pare'Hs 

Tatcd  to  America,  stopping  in  Wheeling  a few  months, and 

l hen  removed  to  Belmont  comity.  Ohio.  When  fourteen  pars 
of  age  our  subject  began  merchandizing.  He  mail  ed  Utla 
riue  Dirolf.  of  Columbus.  September  I,  1S4U  alter  "ba  1 
moved  to  Athens  county,  Ohio,  and  embarked  m 
trade.  He  continued  this  for  five  years,  removed  to..N' -..  VLr'rf 
and  sold  stoves  tor  four  years,  then  came  to  Barnesv  l « 1 . 

and  continued  the  sale  of  stoves  till  181.3,  w lien  he  enga  ed 
the  liipior  trade,  which  be  still  continues.  In  »'•  Jjn 

the  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  expects  to  make  it  a spe<  >alt) 

the  future. 

M X Crawford,  a native  of  Washington  county,  IV 
born  March  5,  1809.  and  when  a small  child M*  He 

to  Jefferson  comity,  Ohio,  and  loci  e.  1 * * sarte  for 

studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Leslie,  and  pracme  De. 

many  years.  He  married  Mary  A.  Laws  of  ^ 

ecu  her  11,  1834,  whose  parents  cou- 
nt 1 815.  Her  father  was  a justice  <»[  Vhurcb  for  thirty 

secutive  years,  and  a class  leader  in  the  M. ^ > Crawford 

years,  in  18.14  they  removed  to  His 

died  February  20,  l8t..»,  and  also  . ]S67,  where  one 

widow  removed  to  Jefferson  vomit)  , ’ , t Barnesville, 

of  l.er  sons  died.  In  April  I860,  "lie ^ “‘"tnsUho  Rebellion, 
where  she  lias  since  resided.  Oncsonsoi  c ‘8  ^ daughters 

Of  nine  children,  three  sons  and  six  , ' ! 

alone  survive.  Residence  on  North  Chestnut  street. 

■ .1-1  lino-  W Vn.,  December 

John  W.  Stephens  was  bon.  m " l‘u to  Barnesville- 
8,  1849,  and  when  young  Ins  parents  to  workingin  Whcel- 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a jeweier,  an  , t returned  to 

i„„,  Cincinnati  and  Columbus  for  sen  era! 
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Bartlesville  in  1873,  and  lias  linen  working  at  his  trade  ever 
siiue.  liis  store  is  on  South  Chestnut  street.  He  married 
Martha  E.  Campbell  July  8,  1874. 

Edward  T.  Hanlon,  son  of  William  Hanlon,  was  horn  in 
Cross  Creek  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  April  5,  1838. 
His  lather  was  a native  of  .Now  York  state,  and  moved  to  .Jef- 
ferson county.  Ohio,  in  1825:  married  Elizabeth  Duvall  in 
March,  1828,  by  whom  he  became  the  parent  of  ten  children,  four 
of  whom  served  against  the  Rebellion,  viz. : William  H.,  Samuel 
M.,  Oliver  U.,  and  Edward  T.,  our  subject.  Samuel  was  killed 
at  Peach  Tree  creek,  Georgia,  July  lb,  1804 ; Oliver  died  in 
West  Virginia.  When  our  subject  was  but  a child  his  parents 
removed  to  .New  Alexandria,  Jefferson  county,  and,  as  he  was 
weakly  and  unfit  for  labor,  he  attended  school  most  of  the  time. 
He  taught  school  a number  of  terms,  and  finally  his  health  be- 
came so  poor  that  he  went  lo  Illinois, and  for  t wo  years  traveled 
through  many  parts  of  the  west.  In  the  fall  of  1859  he  re- 
turned to  Jefferson  county  and  began  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  he  continued  till  the  opening  of  the  war,  in  18(51.  He  en- 
listed as  a private  August,  18(52,  in  Company  E,  52d  Regiment 
O.  V.  1„  and  served  till  May.  18G5.  After  his  return  from  the 
war  he  embarked  in  merchandizing  with  his  brother  in  Barncs- 
vi lie*.  In  the  spring,  18715,  he  came  to  his  present  location  on 
Arch  street,  where  he  keeps  a grocery  and  provision  store.  He 
married  Nancy  Daniels,  a descendant  of  the  Hanfords,  July. 
10,  18755. 


Isaac  Perry  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  July  15, 
182.5.  \\  hen  two  years  of  age  his  father  died,  and  he  lived 

with  Christian  Baker  until  sixteen  years  old.  He  then  began 
to  learn  the  trade  of  making  wagons  with  Jonas  Bernhard,  of 
Morristown,  with  whom  lie  served  five  years.  In  1845  became 
to  Bartlesville  and  began  labor  in  a shop  of  his  own  and  con- 
tinued till  1840,  when  he  began  work  tor  James  Mc.Lish.  for 
whom  he  continued  five  years,  fn  18(55  he  erected  a shop  on 
Sou tli  street,  west  of  Chestnut,  where  he  vet  holds  forth,  man- 
ufacturing farm  and  spring  wagons,  wheelbarrows,  sleds  and 
harrows:  does  repairing,  painting,  Ac.  On  February  4,  1847, 
he  married  Sarah  E.  Piper. 

Rudolph  Gamenthaler,  a native  of'Switzerland,  was  horn  in 
1834.  In  1850,  he  began  the  trade  of  a jeweler,  and  in  18(52,  re- 
mn\ ed  to Besanson,  France,  where  he  remained  for  six  years  and 
then  emigrated  to  A ineriea.  loeati  rig  i n Bartlesville,  ( )..  November, 
I8U8.  for  some  five  months  he  worked  in  a shop  on  Chestnut 
street  and  then  came  to  his  present  location  on  Main  street.  He 
married  Ellen  Sieverling,  February  5.  1874.  At  the  age  of 
twenty- three  years  he  began  muster  according  to  the  laws  of 
Switzerland  and  followed  it,  for  six  years,  and  was  in  actual  mil- 
itary service  for  some  four  months. 


P RANK  IJ.  JjVi.es  was  born  in  Warren  township.  Belmont 
county  Ohio,  October  IS,  1843.  He  followed  farming  until  he 
aimed  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  when  he  began  as  a drim- 
gistin  Wheeling  where  he  remained  one  year.  lie  then  lo- 
. in  Barnesville,  continuing  the  drug  business.  He  married 
tame  A.  (iraligny,  of  BeaHsville.  Oliio,  December  25.  1871. 
ie  mimes  and  births  of  his  children  are  as  follows:  Alina.  No- 

Anrtvt  2",  1875;  William  A., 

u . . ,fe  llas  been  engaged  as  a grocer  since  1872. 

omit  the  property  he  now  occupies  on  Main  street,  some 
lui ee  years  since. 


Gardner.  The  latter  has  been  a farmer,  packer  and  shipper  of 
tobacco.  He  has  served  as  city  clerk,  township  clerk,  justice  of 
the  peace  (twelve  years),  mayor  of  Barnesville.  and  is  acting  a 
present  as  notary  public. 

Charles  H.  Little  was  born  in  Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  No- 
vember 23.  1851.  When  tlnce  years  of  age  his  parents  removed 
to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  onr  subject  learned  the  trade  of 
a carriage  maker.  Young  Little  served  as  an  independent 
scout  in  the  rebel  army  for  one  year,  under  General  \ andorn. 
For  unite  a number  of  years  lie  worked  as  a journeyman  in 
many  different  places.  Jn  187G,  he  located  in  Barnesville, 
where  he  still  pursues  his  trade.  He  married  Maggie  Arm- 
strong. of  Wheeling.  September  2, 1874. 

Abraham  C.  Hoihie.  a native  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  was 
born  in  a log  cabin  near  what  is  known  as  the  “ Rock  Houses, 
on  the  7th  of  April.  182G.  His  parents  removed  to  Mt.  Pleasant 
whilst  he  was  but  a mere  child.  Here  he  received  a common 
school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  learn 
carding  and  spinning.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three 
years,  and  after  having  finished  his  trade  he  worked  as  a jour- 
neyman. working  at  various  places.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  ho 
found  his  way  to  Ilendiysbiirg,  Belmont  county,  and  engaged 
with  Taylor.  Tidball  & Co.,  remaining  in  their  employ  three 
years.  During  this  period  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Cynthia  Sells,  whom  on  the  28th  of  March,  1854.  he  led  to  the 
marriage  altar.  After  this  he  rented  a woolen  factory  oil  Wheel- 
ing creek,  Ohio,  conducted  it  for  nine  months  and  then  return- 
ed to  llendrysbnrg.  where  lie  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
“ Effort  Mills,"  for  two  years,  and  then  became  a partner,  re- 
maining as  such  for  tour  years,  In  18(55,  he  removed  toBurnes- 
vi lie,  and  in  partnership  with  William  Barlow,  started  the 
Barnesville  Woolen  Mills,  which  he  is  still  operating.  Mr.  H. 
assisted  in  weaving  the  first,  figured  silk  ever  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  assisted  in  organizing  the  primitive 
Odd  Fellows'  lodge  in  Belmont  county. 

(5.  Y.  Riddle,  dentist,  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.. 
December  1,  1847.  Jn  18(50.  his  father  removed  to  Guernsey 
county,  Ohio,  Our  subject  attended  Mt.  Union  College  for  a 
while,  and  has  devoted  a great  deal  of  his  time  to  teaching,  hav- 
ing taught  some  forty-two  months.  One  year  (1808)  he  taught 
in  Illinois,  and  the  balance  of  the  time  in  Guernsey  county.  Ohio. 

In  September,  1875.  he  married  Maggie  McCall,  of  Cambridge, 
formerly  of  Belmont  county.  Ill  July,  187(5,  he  began  the  study 
of  dentistry  with  Dr.  II  tinier,  of  Cambridge,  with  whom  here 
inained  until  1878  and  then  located  on  Main  street,  Barnesville. 
Ohio. 

Moses  W.  Ivikiar  was  born  in  Greene  county,  Pa„  in  1838. 
When  a small  Imy  his  parents  removed  to  Monroe  county,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Edgar  enlisted  as  a private.  September  19. 18G2.  in  company 
C,  11tlt.ii  O.  V.  I..  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  mar- 
ried Catharine  Clegg,  April  22.  1815(1.  who  died  June  1(5. 18151. 

! He  then  married  Sarah  M.  Watt,  January  31 , 18117.  am)  came  to 
| Barnesville,  April  15,  18(57.  Tlu*  principal  work  of  his  life  has 
I been  operating  a saw  mill. 


WARREN  TOWNSHIP* 


o ,o”.  ,;V,'  ( "NNKK  u">s  horn  in  Guernsey  county. Ohio, .1  line 

n<*,,  Ti  ■ I I ‘TDUeen  years  old  he  began  the  trade  of  a tan- 
, ns  ,j  mis  followed  the  principal  portion  of  his  lite  ; mar- 
/a,h..p  "l|tS  a,,,!".s’  1,1  -^lorg*an  county,  Ohio,  in  1844;  he  is  the 
Oliio-  °.  s<  ' ' 11  children.  He  has  lived  in  different  places  in 

yard  ol'U'In'10  iV'T'"!11''  111  IS7:!-  :iM(|  began  work  in  the  tan- 
' bam  Reed,  Sr.,  where  lie  still  remains. 

parems  w«R,,|NER'T,,0""’!W  born  in  Burnsville  in  1827.  His 
Tliev  ' °D"P  ! ani1  Susannah  Gardner,  m>?  Brookbank. 

J i ' er'1:u'l'1(,(ii  1 1)  1804,  and  removed  to  Barnesville  in  1815. 
ers in  Burn  " ‘1,  x‘  ,'e,ne,"i)0*'(!'1  :ls  0IU‘  o{  Hie  first  shoemak- 

datetin  de-Oh'  HV  “SluH{  l?  tl,u  last"  lin  18'-53.  and  from  that 
nine  years  r!r.  1,0  (1'ed  September  3,  1840,  fifty- 

The  cliiMt.  a^e’  October  19,1850,  sixty  years  of  age. 

fey  decr.-iso' VV|'*  C.:  J^  a,|e.V>  deceased  ; Louisa,  deceased  ; Wes-  ' 

-Rebecca  •'  /■ ' ' *'ev  Anbury  5 Emiiy,  deceased:  Maria,  deceased  ; 

’*  deceased;  Susan,  deceased;  Julia  and  J.  M 1 


At  the  commencement  ol  the  present  century  Warren  town- 
ship was  a wilderness.  The  woods,  in  rich  and  native  •/randeur 
stood  monarchs  of  its  hills  and  valleys.  The  prostrate  bodies 
ol  great  trees,  which  age  or  storm  had  felled,  lav  scattered  over 
its  surface,  while  about  am!  around  ll.eir  inouldei-ing  forms  vines 
crept  and  wound,  giving  them  prouder  sepulchre  than  porno  -md 
show  ever  bestowed  on  prince  or  noble.  Wild  beasts  roamed 
undisturbed  through  its  jungles,  or  lodged  in  safety  amid  the 
security  of  its  fastnesses.  The  axe  ot  the  pioneer'  had  never 
gleamed  in  its  sunlight,  nor  had  the  voice  of  song  0r  utter,., 
of  love  over  broken  the  depths  of  its  silence.  How  moat  the 
change  in  seventy-nine  years!  K ‘ 

First  settlers. 

The | first  settlers  within  the  limits  of  Warren  township  were- 
John  Grier,  George  Shannon,  ami  John  Doimherly  with  it,  ■ 
families.  They  all  removed  from  Fayette  co ’uAw  VenSsyS 

Frou»  Bartlesville  Enterprise  ui  ljoy-K.  Kitt*  HenneU  Articles.  ~ 
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liiu,  and  arrived  almost  at  one  time  in  the  township  in  the  fall 
ol  1 SlHI.  John  drier  settled  on  the  north  end  of  section  0. 
and  erected  his  ealnn,  the  first  one  ever  limit  in  the  township, 
about  one  hundred  yards  northeast  of  where.  Robert  Smith.  Sr., 
now  resides.  (.leorge  Shannon  settled  on  section  12.  and  built 
his  cabin  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Moore,  a 
fourth  of  a mile  north  of  Mt.  Olivet.  John  Dougherty  settled 
on  section  18.  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Vansyoo. 

In  the  fall  of  1SUI  Robert  Plummer  arrived  and  settled  on  a 
part  of  section  10.  about  halt  it  mile  north  of  John  drier's  cabin. 
Plummer  was  the  first  “(Quaker"  that  settled  in  the  township. 
Ilis  first  cabin  was  built  of  poles,  chinked  with  moss,  and  cov- 
ered with  bark.  In  it  he  passed  the  first  winter  in  the  town- 
ship. II is  descendants  still  run  the  old  farm.  During  the  year 
1S02  Plummer  set  apart  an  acre  of  ground  on  the  south  edge  of 
section  10  as  a burial  ground,  with  the  intention  of  donating  it 
to  the  “Friends"  as  a site  also  lor  their  meeting-house.  Thev 
once  contemplated  building  their  church  on  this  •'round,  but 
ultimately  built  it  where  the  Friends'  Stillwater  Church  now 
stands.  On  this  acre  was  the  first  burial  •'round  in  the  town- 
ship, and  was  called  “The  Township  draveynrd"  or  “Ceme- 
tery"— a name  which  it  still  bears. 

Kmigrants  now  began  to  crowd  into  the  township,  settling 
along  its  eastern  and  northern- portions,  and  so  numerous  were 
their  numbers  that  1 cannot  notice  them  in  detail.  Among  them 
was  Otho  French,  lie  came  with  his  family  from  the  state  of 
.Maryland,  and  settled  on  the  south  side  of  section  in  in  the  fall 
of  1802. 

In  the  winter  of  lKiig-d,  in  the  month  of  January,  (leorge 
Shannon  perished  in  one  of  the  severest  snow  storms  that  ever 
visited  the  township  of  Warren.  Me  went  out  early  in  the 
morning  on  a hunting  excursion.  “The  morning,  said  Otho 
French,  the  informant.  was  clear  and  calm,  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing brightly.  About  noon  the  skv  was  overspread  by  clouds, 
and  rain  began  to  fall.  The  air  chilled  and  it  began  to  snow. 
And  smell  a snow  I never  saw  before  nor  since,  it  tell  so  fast 
that  1 could  not  tell  a row  from  a horse  twenty  steps  from  me. 
The  verv  clouds  seemed  to  lie  lallingdown  in  snow  flakes.  \\  hen 
nearly  sundown  it  became  bitterly  cold,  but  remained  calm.  By 
daylight  the  next  morning  the  snow  was  nearly  waist  deep.  1 
was  out  of  all  heart,  and  told  Betsey  that  if  we  lived  till  spring 
we  d go  back  to  old  Maryland,  i But  when  spring  came  on.  and 
the  ground  settled  so  that  I could  venture  on  my  journey,  the 
country  had  got  to  be  so  pretty  and  enticing  that  1 concluded 
to  stay. ) 

Shannon  did  not  get  home  that  night,  so  search  was  made  for 
him  the  next  dav,  and  his  body  found  about  six  hundred  yards 
due  east  of  Chanevtown.  now  Mt.  Olivet,  and  only  about  a hall 
mile  from  his  cabin.  From  the  appearance  of  his  tracts,  he  had 
become  bewildered  and  lost,  lie  had  walked  around  and  around 
as  men  always  do  wlmn  lost.  Me  bad  gathered  some  dry  sticks 
and  had  got  out  his  tow  and  knife  to  strike  a fire,  but  the  flint 
had  been  lost  from  his  gun.  Flint,  tow  and  knife  were  his  only 
means  to  strike  a lire.  So  in  despair  be  sealed  himself  at  the 
roots  of  a tree  in  the  centre  of  his  beaten  circle,  and  was  found 
sitting  up.  frozen  slid'.  Ilis  remains  were  buried  in  the  “Town- 
ship Brav-evaid."  and  were  the  first  ever  consigned  to  the  grave 
in  Warren  township,  lie  was  only  a lease  bolder,  but  although 
his  children  were  left  orphans  and  poor,  they  became  conspicu- 
ous among  their  countrymen  filling  the  ollires  of  governor, 
congressmen,  minister  to  foreign  court-,  and  members  of  the 
state  legislatures. 

Until  the  year  18lld.  the  pioneers  of  Warren  towns 

nearly 

James' Verm)  In  a tew  rods  from  the  Township  Urnveyard,  and 
in  it  convened  dining  that  year  a •‘  Friends  meeting, 
the  first  gathering  for  religious  worship  m the  township 
Boswell 'preached  a sermon,  and  other  bttsim 


j util  the  year  18bd.  the  pun ol  barren  township  weie 

rlv  a)|  Quakers  from  the  slates  of  North  Carolina.  Maryland 
I Pennsylvania.  In  the  year  iso::,  a cabin  was  erected  by 


It  was 
Ruth 

was  transacted. 


FIKsT  MKKTINO  HOUSE. 

In  the  si.rinw  of  1 SOT.  the  Quakers  built  a log  meeting  house 
l nf  the  in  id  the  of  section  Cd)  nine,  near  where  the  “Stillwater 
S.bmw  stand-.  This  was  the  firs,  bouse  erected  tor 
t,lUU.  I,;,,  in  Warren  township,  and  Ruth  Boswell 

1 inSM  the  first  sermon  within  its  walls.  The  first  person 
preache  1 Id  stiMwat(M.  c;i..lVevard  " was  Knpl.er.na  Mendenhall. 

b"Vr>i  war  IS!  1 1 The  brick  church  was  erected  in  the  year 

I'd  ' J <i  I -is  v'ti.-nilJ.'  1IT.  ««  - 

IMA  ana  u - worthily  for  many  years. 




since  1801.  and  over  seven  thousand  meetings  for  worship  have 
been  held  there  by  that  religious  denomination.  Out  from  its 
influence  has  come  the  greater  part  of  the  moral  dignity  of  the 
township,  and  throughout  the  west  its  power  for  good  has  hern 
felt. 


Ft  I tsr  sum. tuts  wu-r  or  iiaunksvii.i.k 

The  first  settler  in  Warren  township,  west  of  Baruesville  was 
Henry  Urier,  brother  of  John  < freer,  aforementioned.  Became 
to  the  township  with  his  family  from  Fayette,  county,  Pa  , and 
located  on  a section  west  ot  Baruesville.  in  the  year  I8U4.  lie 
creeled  his  cabin  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bnltnev  road,  at  the 
toot  of  the  hill  just  west  ot  Mr.  Vance's  residence. 

Ilis  son  Thomas  was  then  a boy  in  his  fifteenth  year  and  re- 
sided till  his  death  upon  the  lauds  then  taken  up  by  his  lather. 
At  the  time  ol  his  decease  he  was  the  oldest  pioneer  resident  of 
t lie  low  nship. 

In  the  spring  of  lsiui,  Alexander  Campbell,  with  his  family, 
removed  from  near  Winchester,  Ya.,  and  settled  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Wilson  farm,  in  (iuernscy  county,  just  over  the 
Warren  township  line.  At  the  house  of  Henry  < irier  lie  Imd  to 
leave  the  I’ultnev  road  to  reach  bis  lands,  and  su  was  compelled 
loeut  a road  through  the  woods  to  them.  Arriving  at  his  farm 
-till  in  a -mu:  ot  nature,  he  camped  in  the  woods,  putting  his 
most  valuable  articles,  tor  safety,  in  a large  hollow  elm. 

Beyond  bis  camp  about  half  a mile  west,  was  a party  of  In- 
dians. A large  number  of  these  Indians  came  to  Campbells 
tent  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  and  afforded  much  amusement 
by  their  wild  pranks  t<>  the  Campbell  youngsters. 

The  same  spring.  John  Kention,  father  of  Judge  Kennon,  Sr., 
camped  for  settlement  on  an  adjoining  tract  ot  land,  a little  north 
of  Campbell.  The  Judge  was  then  a little  fellow,  only  a few 
years  old.  Campbell,  a few  years  later,  moved  into  Warren 
township  on  the  farm  subsequently  owned  by  bis  son  Robert. 
It  was  on  tins  farm  that  Judge  Kennon,  when  a young  man, 
grubbed  and  cleared  lands  for  money  with  which  to  educate 
himself. 


A noon  THICK, 


Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  whodied  in  Baruesville  in  18f>8,  was 
the  sou  of  Alexander  Campbell  aforementioned.  A leek,  as  he 
was  called  throughout  life.  was.  when  a young  man.  a noted  lice 
limiter,  lie  had  a private  mark  which  he  put  on  all  the  bee 
trees  lie  happened  to  discover.  .1  udge  Kennon  and  Cov.  Sljati 
non  bv  some  means  became  acquainted  with  Alecks  private 
mark  and  idled  the  trees  ju-t  as  fast  as  he  marked  them,  getting 
all  the  lionet’  and  then  twitting  Aleck  about  the  robbery.  Aleck 
saw  the  game  being  plat  ed  and  determined  to  turn  the  joke  on 

them.  , 

He  bad  an  extraordinary  power  to  conical  bis  real  feelings 
and  convict  ion  - ; -o  appearing  not  to  suspicion  either  of  them  as 

the  disturbers  of  Ids  trees.  I banged  Ids  mark  the  next  season 

for  bis  real  bee  1 rees.  and  limiting  out  the  largest  and  toughest 
trees  to  lie  Ibund  in  the  surrounding  Woods,  lie  pul  his  old  mark 
on  them  and. awaited  event-.  Kennon  and  Shannon  suspecting 
no  cheat . proceeded  to  cut  down  about  a dozen  trees  having 
Aleck  s old  mark,  limling  no  honey,  nor  even  a bee  on  any  o 
them.  It  was  now  Aleck  - time  to  laugh  -but  bis  bee  trees  were 

never  afterward  interim-red  with  by  Kennon  and  Shannon. 
They  always  alter  that  occasion,  called  him  -ci/ic  A leek  — on 
riilr  i n < i< *<*< I for  tln'in  flint  film*. 


1 1 us  r uii.i>. 

Interior  to  the  vear  1SUC.  the  pioneers  of  Warren 

I to  grind  their'.-orn  in  hand  mills,  or  crack  it  on  bomm} 
eks.  What  little  Hour  they  had  and  it  was  then  a 1,1X111 

- purchased  at  Wheeling,  and  transported  home  on  I • 
Js  Salt,  tor  which  six  dollars  per  bushel  were  pan  . ^ 

>e  gone  lor  " toSt.  ( ‘lairsville.  ami  hlaeks.n.th.ng  wan  ’ don^ 
them  on  the  old  Wheeling  road,  near.  Mori  istou  n. ■ 

> days'  work  upon  ibe  roads  were  pet  tornus  ot  ‘j  mi|| 
to  eight  miles  di-tant.  In  the  summer of  • . 

s put  up  bv  Joseph  Middleton,  on  the  I bomas  ^ ^”nes. 
tion  filteen.  about  half  a mile  southeast  of  tin.  s jt. 

le.  It  stood  near  where  the  old  orchard  on  that  a m 
ed  about  one  hundred  yards  north  west  of  the  d 1 * |d 

SO  completely  did  its  machinery  operate,  that  out  '10  w#ter 
i 1 V grind  a grist  ot  corn  or  "'beat  upon  i • . „ear 

II  ’was  erected  in  1807  by  Camm  'I  bomas,  «»n  action  011 
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whore  Hlabtowu  now  stands,  and  three  and  a half  miles  south- 
east of  Barnesville.  It  was  moved  by  an  oversliot  wheel,  and 
did  i mod  work.  This  was  for  eight  years  the  only  water-mill 
in  the  township.  All  traces  of  it  have  long  since  passed  it  way. 
except  the  race,  which  conducted  the  waters  ol  < 'apt ina  creek  to 
the  wheel.  This  still  remains,  well  defined.  • In  connection 
with  this  mill,  was  a saw-mill,  the  first  in  the  township. 

i a Birr  cmunoA'. 


The  first  child  born  in  Warren  township,  was  Wilson  Shan- 
non. son  ol  George  Shannon,  whose  birth  occurred  in  the  year 
1802,  on  the  Moore  farm,  near  Alt.  Olivet.  lie,  too,  when  a 
young  man,  grubbed,  cleared  lands,  dug  ginseng,  and  hunted 
furs  to  acquire  means  to  prosecute  his  education.  He  subse- 
quently rose  to  eminence  as  a lawyer,  practicing  that  profession 
lor  over  twenty  years  in  Belmont  county.  He  was  twice  elect- 
ed a governor  of  Ohio,  once  to  congress,  was  minister  to  Mexi- 
co, and  was  also  governor  of  Kansas.  Subsequently  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Atchison,  in  the  latter  state,  lie  was  the 
most  eminent  of  all  the  native  born  sons  of  Warren  township, 
and  the  only  one  who  achieved  national  reputation.  The  first 
child  born,  and  still  living  in  the  township,  is  Kdmuinl  Hays, 
who  resides  a few  miles  northwest  of  Barnesville. 

I-'IUST  school  1101  si.. 

The  ••Friends"  erected  the  first  school  house  in  the  town- 
ship. It  was  erected  in  the  year  18011,  and  was  on  section  one. 
on  the  ridge  between  the  llezckiali  Baily  farm  and  the  present 
school  house  in  district  number  one.  Samuel  Berry  was  the 
first  teacher  thereat,  and  hence  was  the  first  person  who  fol- 
lowed that  profession  in  Warren  township. 

WAliUKN  TOWNSlIIf  OROANIZKO. 

Warren  township  was  made  a voting  place  in  the  winter  of 
lKUfi-7,  Before  that  time  the  resident  voters  bad  to  go  to  Kirk- 
wood township  to  deposit  their  ballots.  The  first  election  in 
Warren  was  held  at.  John  Grier  s cabin,  and  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1807.  At  that  election  John  drier  was  elected  justice 
of  tile  peace— the  first  ever  elected  for  the  township,  lie  was 
not  sworn  into  office  until  isn't.  Three  successive  elections 
wore  held  at  John  drier's  cabin — one  in  the  spring  of  1807,  an- 
other in  the  fit! I of  that  year,  and  the  last  in  the  spring  of  1808. 

I'lliST  JUSTICES  OK  T1IK  OKA  OK. 

The  first  five  justices  of  the  peace  were:  John  drier.  Jacob 
Myers,  David  Smith.  John  Dougherty,  and  Jesse  Bevan.  who 
were  elected  in  the  order  named.  Warren  had  but  one  jus- 
tice— John  drier— until  181  i,  when  by  order  of  court  she  be- 
came entitled  to  two,  and  Jacob  Alyers  was  elected  to  the  station. 
The  township  continued  to  have  only  two  justices  until  1818, 
when,  at  the  March  term  of  the  Common  Pleas,  it  was  ordered 
“that  Warren  township  be  entitled  to  an  additional  justice  of 
the  peace." 


AN  OJ.L>  KKSIDKNKK. 

A ii  event  occurred  in  Warren  township  in  the  winter  of  18(10-7 
which  presents  the  privations  of  the  pioneer  in  so  strong  a light 
that  we  are  constrained  to  present  it  to  our  readers. 

Jesse  Bailey,  a (junker,  from  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  ar- 
rived in  the  township  late  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  lie  had  not 
tune  to  build  a cabin  before  hard  weather  would  set  in;  so  look-  j 
ing  about  for  someplace  in  which  to  winter,  he  found,  sit  uate  | 

mi  the  lands  now  owned  by  Jesse  Judkins,  in  section  27,  a rock, 
the  upper  ledge  of  which  projected  out  beyond  its  fellows,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  He  immediately  determined  to  turn  it 
to  his  advantage.  Splitting  out  some  puncheons  he  placed  them 
upright,  enclosing  a space  even  with  the  edge  of  the  out-crop- 
ping rock.  In  one  corner,  the  rocks  wore  so  formed  as  to  make 
the  purl  of  a natural  chimney.  Topping  this  out  with  four 
puncheons,  like  a funnel,  and  daubing  its  sides  with  clay  mud.  ! 
orined  a tine  outlet  for  the  smoke.  In  this  structure,  lie  and 
his  family  passed  the  w inter.  Timid  deer,  frightened,  bounded 
away  Iron)  its  ungainly  front  by  day.  At  night  wolves  howled  I 
around  his  humble  mansion,  bears  came  and  clawed  at  the  door, 
and  wild  cats,  on  the  limbs  of  the  adjacent  trees,  screamed  at  the 
Unwelcome  intrusion,  but  Bailey,  secure  witin,  lived  through 
me  winter  in  comparative  comfort. 

•*3— jB.AJ.Cos. 


DRAFT  UK  ISI4. 

Omitting  fin-  the  present  a period,  the  record  of  w hn  < •>  ''Im- 
properly belongs  to  the  history  of  Barnesville.  n() 

tion  to  events  ocenrin.ic  <lu rm ir  tln‘ u :u  ol  1S1--  , 

volunteers  from  the  township  in  that  wai.  1 •'  s ' 1 1 . ..  r 
ed  to.  however,  to  till  up  the  depleted  ranks  " , 

army.  The  yunt.i  for  thctownsldp  in  the  call  of  IM4.  w.  * > . 

men  To  raise  the  men  a draft  took  place,  am  " 1 1 p 

persons  were  chosen,  to-wit  : 1 Immas  (iriei,  J son  " ' 1 •: 

drier:  John  and  William  Douglas,  (brothers  ol  George  Dm  g-. 
las);  Thomas  and  Ib.berl  drier,  sous  of  John  driei  . 
Dougherty.  Jr. ; and  John  ami  Tlmmas  Shannon.  1 hey  we,e 
assigned  to  a company  which  lormcd  a paid  of  a regiment  raise.  , 
in  (he  con n lies  cast  of  the  Muskingum  river,  and  south  o t lie. 
Harrison  county  line,  and  which  was  commanded  by  "lonei 
Thomas  He  Kong,  late  of  Guernsey  county.  Tlmmas  Munition- 
was  elected  captain.  Bobcrl  (irier  was  appointed  ^ensign.  and 
Thomas  drier  orderly  sergeant  oft  lie  company.  The  regiment, 
did  duty  at  and  about  Lower  Sandusky,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged at  the  close  of  the  war. 

I in:  wa  i:  i ' la: l.l so  in  i 


As  illustrative  of  the  war  spirit,  we  will  give  an  incident 
which  although  appearing  mil  of  the  proper  chronological  ar 
rangement,  is  indicative  ol  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens  ol 
nearly  fiflv  vears  ago.  in  18.'t2,  Michigan  sel  up  a claim  to 
throe  counties,  right  fully  belonging  to  Ohio,  at  hoi  northwest 
corner,  and  acluallv  marshaled  some  cowardly  militiamen  to 
enforce  her  claims.  ( tl.io  s governor.  Koberl  Lucas,  resolved  to 
meet  force  with  force,  and  so  issued  a call  lor  volunteers,  inti 
mating  that  it  they  were  not  forthcoming,  a drali  would  ensue. 
The  military  authorities  of  Warren  determined  mi  a-duy  to  oh 
lain,  if  possible,  her  piopm  tinn. 

There  resided  in  (his  township  a well  to  do  farmer  named 
Robert  Ogg,  who  had  two  sons  liable  in  do  dulv.  Tlvery  body 
predicted  that  IheOg.g  hoys  would  not  volunteer,  and  if  drafted, 
the  old  man  would  hire  substitutes.  The  day  ol  trial  came. 
The  men  liable  to  duty  Were  put  in  ranks,  and  the  governor  s 
call  rend.  Captain  Farley  walked  to  the  Ironf.  with  drawn 
sword  glistening,  glazed  hal  shining,  and  a guy  plume  waving, 
dressed  the  company,  demanded  at  lent  ion.  and  called  out  : “All 

who  are  willing  to  volunteer  will  step  three  paces  to  the  front 
of  the  company."  None  moved  to  I lie  front  save  I lie  Ogg  hoys. 
The  old  man,  who  stood  by,  with  deep  emotion  cried  mil  ; 
••( ’mile,  men,  lei  there  he  no  draft  in  old  Warren  ! With  a 
hurrah,  the  whole  company  sprang  into  line  w ith  the  < >gg  luivs, 
and  (lie  township  had  her  men  ready. 


Bears  were  numerous  within  the  limits  of  Warren  township, 
and  a large  until  her  of  them  were  killed  by  the  pioneers.  Deer 
were  very  plenty,  and  wild  eats,  panthers  and  wolves  were 
abundant.  The  wild  turkey,  il  the  narratives  ol  such  men  as 
Otho  French  and  Thomas  Drier  can  he  relied  upon  (and  who 
ever  doubted  them),  existed  here  in  almost  incredible  numbers 
Otlio  French  and  a fellow  hunter,  once  saw  a Hock  of  turkeys 
wandering  about  the  base  ol  the  hill  now  known  as  the  “Knob 
field,"  north  of  Barnesville.  which  they  estimated  toeonluin  fully 
two  thousand  turkeys.  . • 

Thomas  Grier,  at  another  time,  saw  a flock  of  them  at  least  a 
mile  long,  and  so  thick  along  the  concave  ridge  on  which  '(hcv 
were  assembled,  as  to  make  the  hillside  black  with  them 
another  time.  Otho  French  was  returning  home  iron,  a hunt 
with  Ins  horse  loaded  with  turkeys.  Their  noise  attracted  rh  . 
attention  of  a large  Hock  in  llm  woods.  They  crowded  aroi  .nl 
Ins  horse  in  such  numbers  that  he  could  scarcely  make  I , 

1 I,  - - llR-  • . 7 t 

could  readily  knock  them  over  with  a stick. 

tiik  i-ikst  cri.TiVATiox  or  tobacco. 

I he  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Ohio,  was  beam  I W 
township.  in  the  year  18|<l.  |,v  Ik-v.  John  I)  |>,-i7,.  ,,  ,!W" 

was  horn  in  Calvert  county,  Maryland,  ami  belomr, . , 

class  .-ailed  ,,,  the  slave  states,  the '-poor  whites."  f„  Is/-  V'’ 
concluded  lo  seek  a home  in  the  west  for  himself  .m,i  ‘ ' . Iu‘ 

where  they  would  he  cursed  by  the  hli  ' „ s “!!" Iy’ 

He  made  a . home  of  Warren  township  ami  ■m  iv 

fall  of  the  same  year.  1 ‘ • 'l  I here  i„  the 

j'uMs.'d  I,  
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on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Brooinhall,  in  section  (1C)  sixteen,  then 
school  lands.  During  the  winter  lie  purchased  a lease  of  a part 
of  this  section,  of  a Nathaniel  Caperell,  and  in  the  spring  of  1818 
removed  to  it.  Mr.  Prices  observations  for  that  year  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  tobacco  could  be  grown  on  his  lands,  and 
that  too  with  profit.  He  sent  to  Calvert  county,  Maryland,  for 
seed,  and  in  the  year  181b,  planted  the  first  tobacco  crop  raised 
in  Warren  township,  it  being  also  the  first  in  the  state.  It  grew 
on  the  field  north  of  the  residence  on  the  Joseph  Bond  farm. 
Mr.  Price  himself  packed  this  crop,  being  assisted  by  John  Da- 
venport, shipped  it  to  Baltimore,  and  received  a large  price  for  it. 
His  two  sons,  Wesley  and  Nelson,  who  still  reside  in  the  town- 
ship, assisted  in  tilling  this  crop  of  tobacco.  Wesley,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1832,  has  annually  raised  a crop  of  tobacco 
since  the  pioneer  crop  afore  mentioned. 

Mr.  Price  was  soon  able  to  enter  a quarter  section  (ltif)  acres) 
in  section  (31)  thirty-one,  upon  which  he  resided  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1 850.  Before  his  migration  to 
Ohio,  he  was  a local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  though  he  changed  his  place  of  residence,  did  not  waver  in 
his  religious  opinions,  or  modify  his  relations  to  that  denomina- 
tion. In  the  year  1825  or  182ti,  iie  was  ordained  an  elder  in  the 
church  by  Bishop  McKendree,  which  office  he  piled  while  he 
lived.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Price  had  located  on  his  new  farm  in  sec- 
tion (31)  thirty-one,  he  began  a movement  to  erect  a house  of 
worship  for  the  Methodists  of  the  neighborhood,  llis  efforts, 
united  with  those  of  John  Reed,  also  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Methodism  in  this  part  of  Ohio,  resulted  successfully.  The 
house  was  built  and  called 


BETHEL  CHURCH. 

Mr.  Price  donated  a half  acre  of  his  farm  for  a church  site  and 
graveyard.  This  meeting  house  was  erected  in  the  year  1832. 

'Peter  Hamilton  and  John  Hays  performed  the  entire  work  ol 
its  construction,  and  the  first  sermon  was  preached  in  it  in  the 
fall  of  1832,  by  the  Rev.  Avery  West,  at  the  special  invitation  of 
Mr.  Price.  ‘(These  notes  apply  exclusively  to  the  old  log 

church.)  . / i 

Before  the  erection  of  this  church,  the  Methodists  of  that  part 
of' the  township  held  their  meetings  for  worship  at  the  dwelling 
of  John  Reed,  almost  on  the  very  spot  where  the  residence  of 
Isaac  Reed  now  stands  in  section  (31)  thirty  one.  1 he  first 
person  buried  in  the  Bethel  graveyard,  was  Thomas  Price,  son  ol 
Rev.  John  D.  Price,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  there  in  1882. 


ZANE'S  HI  DOE. 

In  a short  time  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  the  Zanes  of 
Wheelin'',  who  were  sportsmen  of  a high  order,  with  some  as 
sociates  of  the  merry  class,  began  to  make  bunting  excursions 
into  the  wilds  of  Belmont  countv.  Game  at  that  time  was 
plenty  everywhere  within  its  limits,  but  being  led  on  by  a desire 
for  the  adventurous,  they  pushed  there  expiditions  into  W arren 
township,  and  made  a permanent  camping  ground  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Leatherwood.  a tew 
hundred  yards  southwest  of  the  present  residence  of  Hugh  Don 
glas,  in  section  (2<>)  twenty-six.  . ..  . , 

Here  bear,  deer  and  turkeys,  together  with  all  other  animals 

native  of  the  country,  were  very  abundant.  Being  fully  remun- 
erated  for  their  labors,  and  at  the  same  time  completely  gratifying 
their  ambition  tor  the  hazardous,  they  continued  their  visits  to 
this  location  for  many  years,  always  pursuing  the  same  road  m 
their  approach  toil.  After  the  “ Old  Wheeling  load  was 
opened  out.  they  followed  that,  to  a point  a little  east  of  Hen 
drvsburg-  here  deflecting  to  the  south,  they  continued  up  a 
branch  ot  the  Stillwater,  to  the  point  of  the  ridge  close  to  the 
dwelling  of  John  B.  Phillips,  m section  ( 22)  twenty  two  , thence 
winding  with  the  top  ol  the  ridge  to  the  permanent  camping 

grThneJhiUm'  s°ti ll3' reta'i n's  t.^ces  of  their  fires  and  wanderings, 

bl|t  IlVoblitcruted  it.  The  repeated  comings  and  goings  ot  tins 
wholl)  obhUyttu  tiin'esa  lo(.a,  (.e|el)rity  to  the  ridge 

which  tliev* passed,  and  on  which  they  camped.  This 
along  which  tnc>  ] , 0lIt  of  the  public  memory, 

ephemeral  fame  m fart  d loiu  of  the  daring  hun- 

Zd„  info K UK,™ ».»» »p»" 

SHANNON’S  RUN, 


proved  equal  to  the  charge.  Although  pi  ere  boys,  they  were 
industrious,  economical  and  good  managers.  The  family  was 
well  supported,  and  its  younger  members  reared  with  commen- 
dable circumspection.  They  were  stout  boys,  most  excellent 
choppers,  and  lor  the  times  made  money  rapidly.  They  cleared 
lands  tor  their  neighbors,  and  devoted  their  energies  to  what- 
ever would  bring  them  gains,  and  in  a short  time  hud  lands 
of  their  own.  They  still  continued  to  clear  lands  tor  others  in 
addition  to  managing  their  own  farms,  devoting  all  their  leisure 
time  to  hunting  and  securing  furs. 

With  John,  hunting  became  a passion.  As  Warren  township 
became  settled,  game  retired  southward,  seeking  safety  along 
the  margin  of  Leatherwood,  and  among  the  rough  hiils  beyond, 
but  be  followed  them  into  their  retreats.  At  night,  and  on  all 
days  unfit  lor  work,  tie  was  vigilantly  on  the  hunter's  path. 
But  after  lie  entered  ihe  lands  on  which  his  family  new  reside, 
he  was  too  remote  from  the  game  territory,  to  carry  on  hunting 
with  success  : so  he  put  up  a shanty  on- the  Nuzurn  farm,  in  sec- 
tion (33)  thirty-three,  in  which  to  pass  the  nights,  and 
as  a shelter  from  storms.  Ho  afterward  cut  out  a road  for  a 
horse  and  sled  from  bis  bouse  to  the  shanty.  This  horseway  is 
still  visible  at  many  points  between  the  two  places.  He  con- 
tinued these  hunting  operations  tor  over  twenty  years,  and 
though  all  remains  of  his  shanty  have  long  since  passed  away, 
yet  this  circumstance  lias  firmly  fixed  his  family  name  on  that 
branch  of  flic  Leatherwood,  which  heads  on  the  Barnes'  farm, 
in  section  (33)  thirty-three,  and  empties  into  the  main  stream 
above  Spencer  s Station. 


AN  ESCAPE. 


Immediately  after  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  Shannon  got.  on  a 
December  morning,  on  the  track  of  a deer,  near  his  house.  He 
made  pursuit,  and  in  the  afternoon  killed  it,  about  a mile  or  so 
below  the  shanty  above  named.  Having  skinned  the  animal,  and 
swung  up  its  body  on  a sapling,  to  keep  it  safe,  lie  went  home  to 
obtain  a horse  and  sled  to  convey  it  thence.  \ cry  late  in  the 
afternoon,  lie  and  a neighbor  boy  started  for  the  deer.  Wilson 
Shannon  was  then  a little  youngster,  and  he  insisted  on  going 
with  them,  and  alter  much  coaxing  obtained  permission  so  to 
do.  The  little  fellow  clapped  his  hands  and  darted  away  on  the 
horsepath  in  a hurrah  ot  delight. 

About  midway  between  the  shanty  previously  mentioned 
and  Mr.  Shannon's  dwelling,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  old 
Indian  fort  on  the  James  Nuzurn  farm,  in  section  (22)  twent} 
two.  he  bad  put  up  ot  poles  another  shanty,  as  an  intermediate 

resting  place.  . ... 

They  encountered  other  game  on  tiie  way.  so  that  it  was  nig 
fall  when  they  arrived  at  the  tort.  After  consultation,  it  was 
concluded  to  kindle  a tire  in  the  shanty,  to  luck  in  the  little  Do) 
among  the  bed  clothing  and  skins,  and  let  him  remain  uiHH 
tln-y  returned.  These  things  being  done.  Mr.  Shannon  and  ms 
triend  went  on  to  the  shanty  on  Shannon  s run,  to  obtnm 
doc*]-.  A heavy  snow  storm  commenced,  and  the  k c 

dismally  dark,  so  they  determined  t<>  remain  uutil  morning. 

Earl v in  the  next  day,  they  started  for  home  through  a si 
several'  inches  deep.  On  arriving  at  the  tort,  m sig  ' , 
shanty,  they  behold  the  door  down,  and  in  the  snow  1 e _ 

ot  a large  bear,  making  directly  toward  it.  But  ' s , 

where  to  be  seen.  In  alarm  they  seized  their  gupa,  u"  < ^ 
tiousiv  approached  (he  shanty.  The  tracks  continued  J 
red  I v towards  it  They  arrived  at  the  dour  .looked 
t belt*  safely  nestled  amid  the  bear  skins,  lay  be  le»o 

sound  asleep,  unconscious  ol  the  danger  lie  bad  passe 

I be  tciTor  ol  bis  li'iends.  meiinst  it, 

The  bear  bad  gone  to  the  door,  reared  up  bts  paw.  -o 
made  a circuit  about  the  shanty,  and  then  struck  < ff  to  tl^  ^ 
leaving  little  Wilson  unmolested.  1 lie  jat  g <-  . |,aj 

the  bear’s  weight,  and  the  force  of  the  wind  s.ibsu 
thrown  it  down,  but  after  bruin  bad  departed.  £ half 

the  tracks  of  the  bear  to  a den.  inaccessible  o 1 ^ " lhall 

mile  distant,  thev  returned  home,  filled  will,  a deepti  }*>) 
they  bad  ever  found  in  the  pleasures  of  the  , u exp0s- 

The  hardships  that  Mr.  Shannon  underwe  it.  ai  , J iu 
tires  to  which  be  was  subjected,  'mused  universally 

later  years  disabled  him.  He  died  a < siiauiion  are  exam- 

respected.  The  life  and  character  o o • ; for  in 

pies  Which  every  young  man  woiib  do  j(  hulTia„ 

hem  are  exhibited  the  highest  excellence  that , a g by 

nature,  and  of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  worta 

his  living  in  it. 
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A PREDICTION. 

For  a long  time  the  settlement  in  Belmont  anti  Guernsey 
comities,  dung  along  the  lino  of  the  old  Wheeling  and  Putney 
roads,  and  emigration  being  so  large  that  belt  of  country  soon 
became  Crowded  with  inhabitants.  Asa  consequence,  soon  game 
had  to  be  sought  lor  at  remote  distances.  The  earliest  settlers 
beheld  this  pressing  out,  of  their  favorite  sport,  with  any  but 
agreeable  feelings.  Hospitable  and  kind  as  they  universally 
were  to  ali  new  comers,  yet  every  fresh  arrival  brought  with 
{t  to  them,  sincere  regret,  for  the  reason  that  it  contracted  the 
limits  of  their  hunting  ground. 

Settlers  hesitated  to  go  south  of  the  Leatherwood  and  Captina 
(Captation  according  to  the  early  surveyors’ plats  and  the  old 
authorities)  creeks  to  enter  faring,  and  that  region  as  a result, 
became  the  home  of  the  fugitive  game  driven  away  by  the  intru- 
sive settlements  of  the  north.  Hence  that  no  one  went  south  of 
the  points  indicated  to  form  settlements,  was  a matter  of  'grea- 
irattification  to  the  first  pioneers.  The}’ often  said  to  each  other, 
‘•that  in  the  dark  hills  of  Monroe,  we  shall  at  least  have  a per- 
manent hunting  region." 

1 remember  very  vividlya  conversation  I once  heard  between  j 
Alexander  Campbell  and  John  Kennon.  who  were  mentioned 
in  the  previous  portion  of  this  article.  While  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  course  of  events  about  them,  the  rapid  and  constant 
disappearance  of  wild  animals  for  other  parts,  and  sighing  for 
the  good  old  days  of  wilderness  and  neighbors,  Campbell  re-  ! 
marked  : 

“John,  game  will  soon  be  gone,  and  we’ll  have  to  go  on  west, 
or  go  to  living  as  we  did  in  the  east." 

“I  don’t  think  exactly  as  you  do,  Aleck,"  replied  Kennon. 

“ We’ll  only  have  to  go  a longer  way  from  home  to  carry  on 
hunts,  that’s  all.  That  country  over  there,"  pointing  towards  the 
Monroe  region,  “ will  never  be  settled  up,  and  there  we  will  al- 
ways find  plenty  of  game." 

The  elegant  farms  and  blooming  fields  of  that  locality,  gives 
answer  to  the  mistaken  opinion  of  these  worthy  pioneers;  but 
the  epithet  of  dark  hill,  stills  clings  to  it,  notwithstanding  its 
great  productions  and  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  indus- 
trious and  energetic  inhabitants. 


UliKTINU  TURKEYS. 

He  says  : “ Mr.  French  had  two  modes  for  hunting  turkeys^ 

first,  the  old  stratagem  of  hiding  and  then  ca  ling  , 

flock.  He,  however,  combined  with  it  a well  trained  tu  kej 
dog  which  would  scatter  the  flock;  calling  them  vo  ‘ 

la.ge  numbers  of  the  disturbed  flock  about  h.s  hiding  plate,  thus 
giving  him  more  numerous  chances  to  kill  tnoui.  >■  . ’ 

hunt  out  their  roostinys  and  shoot  them  by  moonlig  ) . ’ 

covered  at  his  first  trial  by  moonlight  that  to  shoot  his  tu  ike} , 
the  aim  must  be  taken  from  six  to  eight  inches  be}  on  1 
desired  to  bo  hit.  These  nocturnal  expeditions  were  general!} 

I ** 


WOLF  HI  NTING. 

Of  wolf  hunting  he  says  : “ Mr.  French  was  the  most  accom- 

plished wolf  trapper  ever  resident  in  Belmont  county.  Ni  ex- 
pert did  he  become  in  the  capture  of  these  animals  that  he  raie- 
ly  failed,  if  ho  set  his  traps,  to  catch  one  of  them.  The  wolf  is 
your  sly  customer,  and  can  only  bo  caught  in  a trap  by  much 
deception. 

During  the  winter  of  1815,  Mr.  French  captured  six  wolves. 
His  traps  that  winter  were  set  on  the  Leatherwood,  about  two 
and  a half  miles  southwest  of  Bartlesville.  His  mode  of  trap- 
ping was  to  place  the  bait  near  a stream  of  water,  so  that  the 
wolf  could  not  get  it  without  crossing  the  stream  from  the  oppo- 
site side.  Then  we  would  set  the  trap  under  the  water,  and 
place  a flat  stone  on  the  treadle,  and  lay  others  a short  distance 
apart  from  the  banks  to  the  trap,  for  the  wolf  to  step  on.  He 
never  could  catch  any  unless  the  trap  was  set  under  water.  The 
last  one  he  caught  in  his  traps  in  the  winter  of  1815,  as  soon  as 
it  saw  Mr.  French  laid  down  as  quietly  as  a dog.  Jle  thought 
it  was  of  the  kind  that  they  said  could  be  handled  like  a kitten. 
French  came  up  and  touched  it.  It  showed  its  teeth.  He  then 
reached  his  hat  out  to  it,  which  was  seized  and  torn  to  pieces. 
Mr.  French  then  determined  to  take  it  home  alive.  Having, 
with  the  assistance  of  a friend,  secured  and  muzzled  it.  he  started 
home.  As  he  pasred  through  Bartlesville,  he  caused  quite  an 
excitement  by  having  a live  wolf  lied  on  his  horse  behind  him. 


OHIO  1-RENCU. 

Among  the  first  pioneers  of  Warren  township,  was  Otho 
French,  and  as  he  was  conspicuous  among  them,  firmly  im- 
pressing upon  early  times  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
character,  from  the  many  noted  incidents  in  his  career  we  will 
present  a few  of  the  more  salient. 

He  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  on  the  2d  of 
May,  1777.  His  parents  were  respectable,  but  poor,  and  as  a 
consequence  his  education  was  only  rndimental.  When  he  was 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  one  of  the  neighbors,  Robert  Plum- 
mers, aforementioned  as  one  of  (he  earliest  settlers  in  the  town- 
ship, proposed  that  if  Mr.  French  would  go  west  with  him,  and 
assist  him  in  the  selection  of  sonic  lands  for  entry,  lie  would  as- 
sist him  to  purchase  a part  of  t he  land  so  taken  up. 

The  proposition  was  accepted  by  Mr.  French,  and  in  a short 
time  they  started  for  Ohio.  Arriving  at  Marietta  they  heard 
such  a glowing  description  of  section  number  10  of  Warren 
township,  that  they  determined  at  once  to  enter  it,  provided  it 
were  not  already  taken.  They  employed  a guide  to  point  out 
to  them  the  section  line  that  led  to  it.  Pursuing  this  line  north 
they  reached  section  (10)  ten,  which  they  know  as  soon  as  they 
saw  it,  by  the  faithful  description  given  them  at  Marietta.  They 
went  to  Steubenville,  made  the  entry  and  returned  homo. 

Mr.  French  was  married  in  a short  time  after  his  return,  and 
migrated  to  Belmont  county.  Mr.  Plummer,  true  to  his  agree- 
ment, sold  him  apart  of  section  (10)  ten  on  easy  terms,  and 
Mr.  French  began  immediately  to  clear  out  bis  farm.  At  first 
he  pig  ay/ a cabin,  in  which  he  resided  for  several  years.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a hcwn-log  mansion  which  is  still  standing  in 
a fair  stale  of  preservation  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  son, 
Utlio  French,  in  section  < 10;  ten.  Mr.  French,  in  a very  brief 
period,  became  an  expert  hu'nter,  surpassing  all  competitors,  and 
his  fame,  in  this  respect,  was  so  great  that  his  neighbors,  many 
would  work  in  bis  clearings  in  order  that  he. might  go  to 
in  game  for  them.  In  this  manner  he  acquired  :i  most  con- 
summate knowledge  of  the  means  to  secure  game.  An  old  ac- 
quaintance and  relative  of  Mr.  French,  has  kindly  furnished  us 
with  some  interesting  hunting  incidents  in  his  life,  which  we 
eg  leave  to  present  to  the  reader  precisely  as  they  were  written 
v our  very  worthy  correspondent. 

I — w— b.aj.C<j#. 


BEE  HUNTIN<;. 

“Mr.  French  was  also  a great  bee  hunter.  In  early  times 
there  was  no  bee-moth,  and  the  old  hives  were  often  very  rich 
in  honey.  He  very  freqiienily  obtained  as  much  as  twenty  to 
twenty-five  gallons  Irom  one  bee  tree.  The  greatest  quantity 
be  ever  got  from  one  swarm  was  found  in  a limb,  the  hollow  of 
which  was  fully  ten  feet  long,  and  over  a foot  in  diameter.  His 
manner  of  finding  a bee  tree,  was  to  place  bait  in  some  conven- 
ient place,  and  watc  h the  course  of  the  bees.  The  bee  never  goes 
over  a mile  in  quest  of  forage.  One  day  when  Mr.  French  was 
out  hunting  bees,  ho  had  quite  an  adventure  with  a wildcat. 

A STB ANO K STORY. 

“He  bad  placed  the  bait  on  the  upturned  roots  of  a fallen  tree, 
and  was  seated  on  its  trunk,  awaiting  results.  Presently  lie  saw 
a large  wild  cat  and  two  kittens  coming  down  the  bill  toward 
him.  Ho  determined  that  when  they  were  immediately  under 
where  he  was  seated,  to  jump  down  and  seize  the  old  cat  The 
kittens  saw  him  and  stopped:  tlm  old  cat  gave  a mew  or  two 
but  came  on,  and  when  she  was  right  under  him,  lie  spraim  at 
her  but  missed  her.  She  ran  a little  way  and  turned.  French 
started  on  Ins  bands  and  knees  toward  her.  She  irrowled 
stuck  up  her  hairs,  snarled,  and  made  several  jumps  at  him  but 
on  he  went  thinking  that  he  could  manage  one  wild  cat  if  he 
could.,  t whip  his  weight  in  them.  The  old  cat  stood  her 
ground,  until  he  was  within  ten  fee,  of  her,  when  she  bounded 
away  into  the  woods.  The  kittens  had  already  disappeared  ’ 

REARS, 

,vM„r'  Fl’on('11  kllltxl  a many  bears  within  the  limits  of 

Warren  township.  Once  he  found  a bear  s den  in  a lar.'e 
ar.  So  collecting  a number  of  youngsters  to  help  him  eut^he 
tree,  they  paraded  at  the  spot,  in  high  .r|oe  at  LUt  lhe 

French  set  bis  gun  against  a lnw  V $ “P°rt 

out  of  the  way  of  the  falling  tre  “ T|,jy  then  ’ ° "V" 

ting  down  the  old  poplar.  They  had  not  chonn  <'Ut' 

they  heard  some  noise  up  the  tree  and  I L'  1 1 before 

.ton  the  run.  The  hoys  thought  he  was°run  i i , f°r 
from  the  bear,  and  so  cut  dirt  as  fast  as  their  leg^^^y 
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them  Some  of  them  did  not  stop  until  they  were  out  of  sio-ht 
and  hearing.  French  shot  the  boar,  and  had  a heart}'  laugn  at  i 
the  expense  of  the  boys. 

In  all  his  hunting  adventures,  he  was  never  injured  by  any 
wild  animal.  The  narrowest  escape  he  ever  had  was  from  a 
wounded  buck. 


a narrow  escape. 

Ho  had  shot  it  in  the  shoulder,  and  so  disabled  it  that  his  dog 
soon  brought  it  to  bay.  Before  ho  could  reload  his  gun  the  deer 
had  caught  the  dog  botween  its  horns  and  pinned  him  to  the 
ground.  French  re-loaded  his  gun  as  quick  as  possible,  and  ran 
up  close,  so  as  to  shoot  it  in  the  head.  As  soon  as  the  door  saw 
him  it  loosed  its  hold  on  the  dog,  threw  its  hair  all  back  the 
wrong  way  and  pitchod  at  French,  who  barely  had  time  to  level 
his  gun  and  pull  the  trigger,  before  the  deer  would  have  been 
upon  him.  His  shot  was  fatal,  and  the  buck  fell  dead  at  bis 
feet. 


A CURIOUS  AFFAIR. 


“At  anothor  time,  in  the  last  of  December,  he  wounded  an- 
other old  buck  so  that  his  dog  soon  caught  it.  While  they  wore 
fighting,  the  dog  had  seized  the  deer  by  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
was  hanging  down  between  its  horns.  In  their  stragglings 
both  of  the  buck’s  horns  fell  off,  and  ho  became  an  easy  prey. 
Some  may  ask  why  the  deer's  horns  fell  off  at  that  particular' 
time?  I answer  because  it  was  the  time  of  year  for  shed, liny 
his  horns.  The  deer  slmds  its  horns  about  .New  Year's.  They 
grow  a new  set  from  six  to  seven  foot  long  every  year,  alter  they 
are  two  years  old.  " 

an  affecting  scene. 


“Mr.  French  and  his  father-in  law  wore  out  hunting  one  day 
but  got  separated.  After  awhile  French  come  across  an  old 
deer  and  her  fawn,  he  shot  the  old  deer  and  the  fawn  squatted  I 
close  to  her  side.  He  loaded  and  fired  at  it  several  times,  but  it  j 
did  not  move.  Presently  the  father-in-law  came  up  and  tried  I 
his  skill  on  the  fawn,  but  it  remained  as  motionless  as  before. 

So  they  went  up  to  it  and  found  it  alive,  and  making  efforts  to 
getaway  from  tnein.  Every  shot  had  apparently  taken  effect, 
yet  the  love  for  its  mother  was  so  great  that  it  endured  all  this 
pain  sooner  than  leave  her  side." 

HIS  TEMPERANCE  RE<  OKD. 


We  give  this  in  the  language  of  another  of  his  old  friends. 
He  says  : “The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Mr.  French's  lile 
was  his  persistant,  uniform  and  ceaseless  opposition  to  the  use 
of  spiritous  liquors  as  a beverage.  There  were  no  circum- 
stances in  which  ho  tolerated  its  use,  as  such,  either  by  himself 
or  by  others,  and  in  this  particular  has  set  an  example  that 
should  bo  followed  by  all  who  teach  total  obstinenee:  put  in 
practice  yourself,  what  ‘you  preach  to  others.  Do  not  talk  temper- 
ance and  act  whisky."  . 

-VVith  the  early  settlers  of  Warren,  the  use  of  spiritous  liquors 
as  a drink  was  the  rule,  he  who  abstained  was  the  exception. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  Bible  with  them,  was  the  whisky 
ju.r  At  all  public  gathoiings  it  was  drank  ; in  public  and  pri- 
vate it  was  drank;  at  home  and  abroad,  whisky  was  the 
foremost  social  economizer.  Every  class  and  every  ago  in- 
dukodin  its  use.  and  the  religious  and  the  irreligious  made  it 
thecom  panion  of  their  convivialities  and  the  forerunner  of  their 

S0'-SutdVwere  the  surroundings  of  Otlio  French  when  ho  first 
nlaced  himself  in  opposition  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  His 
Let  demonstration  against  it  was ^a,  a ^ ™ 

Every  one  present  partook  ol  it  but  French,  who  continued  to 
rkect  it  until  as  the  custom  was,  they  proposed  to  funnel  him, 
U'  „.,iu,l  Thev  had  a funnel  and  flask,  and  the  practice 
a8  11  , v t,' ,crcfuser  down,  put  the  lunn.d  in  his  mouth  and 

Wils  to  thro  theun  ^ approached  within  a few 

pour  m tll°  - , ,|u,  oroeeedii'igs,  when  French  warned 

teet  of  him , n ^ an  U))lifu.,|  handspike,  ominously  threat- 
of  his  ~ | j determined  in  his  manner  that  the  fun- 

on.ng  and  so  dog  dl.t  a|H,  Kml„h  became  the  vidor." 

n «ler  desisted  t|,e  organization  of  tljc  first  temperance 

• In  1«“0  heass  sled  in  theo..;*  | t(hi  ^ ^ Uiat'tim0  ,0 

£tT ^a" always  -instant  in  season  and  out  of  season/  the 

t,lillManf of"  im'’l'>f  nl-ikn!s  ^Tltanu-svi  I le  wil 1 remem  her  how 
dogmatic  he  was  in  Ids  opposition  to  mtox. eating  drinks.  He 


would  not  walk  on  the  side-walk  iu  front  ot  a tavern  at  which 
liguors  were  sold.  Sooner  than  do  so  he  would  walk  out  into 
the  deep  mud  or  snow  ot  the  street,  until  he  had  passod  tbo  tav- 
ern, and  then  come  on  thesido-walk  again.  And  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  enter  such  a tavern  it  he  knew  it. 

“During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  en- 
tertaining droves  and  drovers.  His  universal  inquiry  of  the 
drovers  was  : ‘Has  any  of  your  stock  been  fed  at  a still  house? 

if  they  have,  you  cannotstop  with  me.’  " 

SEVERELY  FOR  THE  RIGHT. 

“I  well  recollect  his  treatment  of  a drover,  in  the  year  1849. 
He  eallod  on  Mr.  French  and  requested  to  stay  over  night.  Mr. 
French  put  the  usual  question,  which  was  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative. The  drove  was  turned  in  and  fed,  and  the  hands  had  all 
washed,  ready  for  supper,  which  was  on  the  table.  Mr.  French 
bad  found  out,  by  some  means,  that  tbe  hogs  for  the  greater  part 
had  been  fattened  at  tbo  Waverly  distilleries.  He  instantly  or- 
dered the  drove  to  be  taken  out  of  bis  field,  and  would  not  let 
oven  the  drover,  nor  his  bands,  have  their  suppers. 

“When  the  Maine  law  excitement  was  raging  in  the  country, 
Mr.  French  became  a zealous  advocate  for  its  adoption  in  Ohio. 
He  had  a sign  painted,  bearing  the  words:  ‘Give  us  tbe  Maine 
Law.'  When  lie  was  on  his  death  bed,  he  enjoined  on  his  rela- 
tives to  have  engraved  on  his  tombstone,  tbe  words:  ‘Hold  on 
to  tlie  Maine  law  forever,’  which  was  done.  He  died  in  1857, in 
his  eightieth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  township  graveyard.” 

OIL  MILL. 

About  the  year  1825,  Daniel  Williams  began  the  manufacture 
of  linseed  oil  at  bis  mill,  two  and  a half  miles  southeast  of  Banies- 
ville.  It  continued  to  be  a paying  business  until  1883,  when 
cotton  fabrics  supplanted  linen  ones.  The  cultivation  of  flax 
was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Williams  stopped  bis  mill.  The  old 
mill  is  now  called  While’s  mill. 

NATURAL  CURIOSITIES. 

On  the  farm  of  James  Cox,  two  miles  southwest  of  Barnes- 
ville,  there  is  a natural  curiosity  unexcelled,  porliaos,  in  tlio 
history  ol  the  freak--  of  nature.  The  dwellingof  Mr.  Cox  issilu- 
atod  at  the  foot  of  a bill  five  hundred  leet  in  height.  At  about 
one  hundred  feet  from  tiie  top  of  this  bill,  and  directly  west,  and 
above  Mr  Cox’s  house,  a spring  comes  out  from  tbe  bill,  mak- 
ing its  exit  due  cast. 

Some  time  in  the  earth’s  history  this  spring  was  very  highly 
charged  with  lime.  Out  from  the  mouth  ot  the  spring,  there 
projects  due  east,  a gently  sloping  bench,  a large  part  ot  which 
has  been  formed  by  the  ect'on  of  this  spring.  For  a distance  of 
fifty  leet  on  each  side  of  the  trench  through  which  the  stream 
of  the  spring  passes  on  this  bench,  there  are  a large  number  of 
flag-stones,  sand-stones  and  boulders,  encrusted  with  films  and 
crusts  of  carbonate  ol  lime.  On  many  of  these  stones,  tlio  films 
and  crusts  are  as  closely  and  as  neatly  laid  on  and  about  them 
as  the  gold  on  plated  ware  is  laid  on  and  about  tbo  grosser  metal 
that  it  encloses. 

These  films  and  crusts  vary  in  thickness  from  that  of  tissue 
paper  to  a half  inch. 

The  most  peculiar  and  interesting  feature  of  the  work  of  this 
spring  is  that  it  lias  deposited  an  incalculable  quality  of  the 
hydrate  of  lime,  and  which  deposit  makes  up  the  whole  of  the 
projecting  bench  just  mentioned,  within  the  following  limits  . 
At  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  spring’s  mouth  the  hydrate 
deposits  begins,  and  at  that  point  is  not  over  ten  feel  wide 
on  each  side  of  tlio  spring  stream.  But  widening  villi  the 
descent  of  tbe  bench,  this  deposit  becomes  fitly  (5U) 
feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  spring  stream  at  the  brink  ot 
tbe  bench.  Il  then  goes  on,  increasing  in  width,  down  the  now 
steeper  slope  of  the  hill,  until  it  stops  at  a point  (150)  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  from  tlio  brink  of  tbe  bench,  and  with  a 
width  of  (100)  tno  hundred  feet  at  point  of  termination  on 
each  sido  of  the  spring  stream.  , 

How  deep  the  deposit  may  be  is  unknown.  Tbo  writer  has 
dugdown  into  it  over  four  feet,  and  from  two  inches  fiom  ie 
surface  to  tbe  depth  mentioned,  bo  found  the  deposit  a hjdra  e 
of  lime  just  as  perfect  in  looks,  and  just  as  pungent  to  tbo  tasU-  as 
tlio  best  slacked  time.  , 

This  vast  deposit  i f hydrate  of  hundreds  of  thousands  ot  tons 
is  so  perfect  that  it  might  be  put  into  mortar  and  plaster  wit 
only  the  usual  silting.  No  vegetation  will  grow  up°n-  ,ts  ®4l 
face,  as  in  summer  il  is  like  the  dust  of  a pike.  Ouisido  o 
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balk  where  its  fertilizing  powers  may  be  utilized,  vegetation  is 

verv’ luxuriant,  and  when  put  on  ground  on  which  tobacco  is 
ab'»ut/ to  “throw  up'  it  will  tarry  the  plants  forward  to  a 
.rood  growth  and  perfection.  It  is  another  strange  fact  that  no 
?.  calcareous  tulta  " are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  this  deposit. 

TEA-TABLE  ROCK. 

A. 

On  the  old  Riggs  farm,  about  two  miles  south  of  Barnesville, 
is  “Tea-Table  Hock."  It  is  on  the  very  top  of  a large,  smooth- 
ly sloped  hill,  aud  is  associated  with  several  other  sand  rocks  of 
the  same  geological  formation.  The  general  outline  of  the  rock 
rosombles'that  of  a goblet  very  closely.  Hence  “ Goblet  Rock" 
ou“-ht  to  be  its  name,  as  that  is  much  more  descriptive  of  its  gen- 
oriTl  appearanco.  We  shall  therefore  call  it  Goblet  Rock. 

The  writer  has  very  carefully  examined  it,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  tho  result:  Its  average  heighth  is  nine  feet;  circum- 
ference at  base,  fifteen  feet  and  nine  inches;  mid  circumference, 
ei'diteoti  feet  and  ten  inches,  and  top  circumference,  thirty-one 
feet  and  four  inches. 

The  top  of  the  stoue  is  fiat,  but  not  level,  having  a slight  incli- 
nation from  the  south  to  the  north  side.  The  top  circumference 
on  all  sides  but  the  north,  describes  very  nearly  a circle.  Tho 
body  of  the  stone  from  the  bottom  to  the  heighth  of  seven  and  a 
halt  feet,  is  almost  a perfect  circle,  becoming  larger  as  the 
heighth  increases.  At  from  seven  and  a half  feet  to  the  top,  the 
stoue  enlarges  rapidly,  forming  a projection  of  a foot  and  a half 
to  two  leet,  and  when  put  in  proportion  to  tho  rest  of  the  stone, 
is  like  the  rim  of  a goblet.  The  following  are  the  measurements 
of  the  top  of  the  stone,  regarding  the  latter  as  a high  goblet, 
with  its  mouth  southwest  and  its  back  northeast:  Back  diam- 
eter, five  feet ; mouth  diameter,  eight  feet ; long  diameter  (back 
to  mouth)  eight  feel  and  two  inches,  and  diameter  from  side  to 
side,  at  mid  way,  back  to  mouth,  six  feet  and  eight  inches. 

On  llie  soulhside  of  the  stone,  from  tho  ground  to  two  feet 
high,  the  disentegrating  influences  of  weather  and  frost,  have 
carried  aw  a)-  as  much  of  the  stone  as  would  make  a block  of 
two  leet  perpendicular,  two  feet  base,  and  lot  less  than  three 
feet  long  where  base  and  liypolhenuse  touch. 

The  bottom  of  the  stone  to  tho  height  of  a font,  has  been  con- 
verted by  some  occult  forces  into  thin  layers  of  from  a half  to 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  these  layers  are  much  softer  than  the 
remainder  of  the  rock,  which  is  not  stratified  at  all. 

The  whole  stone  can  be  shaken  into  a sensible  tremble  by  one 
standing  on  its  top.  These  layers  are  now  being  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  the  rock,  and  it  is  easily  foreseen  that  if  thc<e  “pull- 
ing down"  forces  continue,  in  a few  years  the  Goblet  Rock  will 
fail  over. 

HUMAN  AND  OTHER  FOOT-PKINTS. 

The  most  interesting  relics  of  the  mound-building  race  yet 
discovered  in  the  annals  of  their  remains  are  the  celebrated  foot- 
prints on  a sand  rock  of  the  coal  measure  located  on  the  lands 
of  Robert  Y.  Price,  Warren  township.  They  were  louud  in  lS.ifi, 
by  a soil  of  Mr.  Price,  who  was  then  an  ardent  student  of  geol- 
ogy, and  was  excited  to  an  examination  of  the  rocks  of  the 
neighborhood  by  reading  of  the  Connecticut  bird-tracks. 

these  loot. prints  are,  without  doubt,  the  result  of  tho  artistic 
skill  of  a Mound-race  sculptor,  and  indicate  a well  advanced  at- 
tainment ot  that  branch  of  art:  and  although  they  have  been 
lor  many  years  exposed  to  the  erosions  ot  the  weather,  and  to 
tlie  mutilations  of  time  a id  accident,  yet  they  were  well  defined 
when  the  author  of  this  article  made  an  examination  and  meas- 
uienient  of  them  jn  the  lull  ot  lrtofi.  He  then  wrote  a very  ac- 
curate description  ot  them,  which  was  published  in  one  ot  the 
scientific  journals,  and  here  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  a 
portion  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers: 

“Passing  through  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  a few  weeks  ago  on 
rny  "a)  east,  I stopped  to  see  t lie  footprints  on  some  rocks  near 
Bartlesville,  about  which  there  is  so  much  talk.  Having  made 
a careful  survey  of  the  location,  and  that  of  the  region  around 
and  about,  I proceeded  to  scrutinize  the  tracks  themselves,  aud 
n we  satisfied  that  they  are  the  works  of  art— that  they  are 
le  woi  kmanship  of  some  artist  long  since  passed  away — one 
vieini't-  extruort*‘lia,’.v  race  whose  relics  so  abound  in  this 

rn  " ' 

hii„.i'!VcCk8  0I,'  w,l'cl*  lh°y  are  impressed  Meat  least  eighteen 
diniii!,0  i . ,l*  11J0Y°  tlle  level,  and  are  of  a formation  abun- 
y developed  in  the  adjacent  region.  I counted  ten  frag- 

TWk  attiiuJo  is  perh.ips  about  thirtam  hundred  feel. 


ments  of  rocks  containing  footprints,  but  I shall  describe  only 

those  I found  on  two  of  them.  , 

“One  of  them  will  average  two  feet  above  the  alluvial  deposit, 
in  which  a large  portion  of  its  substance  seems  to  be  imbedded, 
with  an  exposed  irregular  surface  of  seventy-five  square  feet. 
The  other  is  not  over  eight  inches  above  earth  level,  with  ox- 
posed  surface  of  forty  square  feet.  On  the  last  named  rock  are 
carved  eight  human  footprints,  all  of  the  same  size,  and  appeal 
as  if  the  artist  had  intended  to  convey  tho  impression  that  a 
porson  had  crossed  and  recrossed  upon  it.  as  one  of  the  west- 
bound tracks  is  trodden  upon  one  of  the  easi-bound  tracks. 

“They  are  impressed  upon  the  rock  one-half  inch  deep,  and 
arc  but  a shade  less  than  ten  inches  in  length.  There  are  also 
engraved  on  this  rock  twelve  bird  tracks,  some  of  them  web- 
footed, and  seven  other  tracks  of  two  different  animals,  one  of 
which  belongs  to  the  tortoise  family;  tho  other  I am  unable  to 
classi  fy. 

“On  the  balance  of  these  rocks  are  sculptured  nine  human 
footprints,  varying  from  five  and  a hull  to  fourteen  and  a half 
inches  in  length,  und  indented  in  rocks  in  divers  depths,  cloven 
footprints,  the  impression  of  shell  fish,  serpents,  earth  worms 
and  numerous  bird  tracks. 

“Two  of  the  human  footprints  aro  anomalous;  one  is  seven 
inches  long,  two  and  one-lourtb  inches  across  the  heel,  and  im- 
pressed in  the  rock  one  fourth  of  an  inch.  The  four  small  toes 
go  out  straight  with  the  body  ot  the  foot,  while  tho  great  toe 
shoots  out  at  right  angles  with  it.  at  the  right  side  from  the 
point  wiierc  the  small  toes  are  attached  to  the  foot.  From  the 
point  of  the  great  toe  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  too,  isfive 
and  a half  inches. 

“The  other  queer  footprint  is  nine  and  throe-fourths  inches 
long,  three  inches  across  the  heel;  the  toes  attached  to  tho  body 
of  the  toot  just  as  tho  one  described,  but  the  groat  toe  goes  out 
on  the  left  side  of  the  foot.  From  the  point  of  tho  groat  toe  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  little  t< .o,  is  six  and  three-fourth  inches. 

“Ot  bird  tracks,  I counted  thirty-five  on  the  two  large  rocks  of 
which  I have  been  speaking,  and  twenty-five  on  smaller  frag- 
ments which  lay  carved  about  them.  I only  found  six  in  regu- 
lar succession,  as  if  intended  to  represent  the  tread  of  the  same 
bird.  I1 1 icy  were  four  inches  in  length  from  the  point  of  the 
heel  to  the  tip  of  the  fore  too,  and  four  inches  wide,  but  the  steps 
were  less  than  five  inches. 

“The  remainder  of  the  bird  tracks  were  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions over  the  surface  of  the  rocks  and  no  two  of  them  of  the  same 
size.  The  depth  of  impressions  of  the  various  trucks  varied  from 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  a mere  scale  barely  diseernable.  The 
smallest  human  footprints  wore  five  and  a hall  inches  long,  were 
the  deepest,  being  a shade  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  while 
the  largest,  fourteen  and  a half  inches  long,  were  scarcely  per- 
ceptible." 

From  the  multitude  of  facts  furnished  by  these  and  other 
relies  of  the  mound  builders,  the  author  is  led  to  the  following 
conclusions  concerning  them : 

That  they  cultivated  the  terms  of  peace,  never  engaging  in 
war  save  for  self  defence;  that  they  were  highly  civilized  tak- 
ing a different  line  ot  development  from  all  other  races  of  men, 
existing  or  extinct : that  they  were  advanced  in  some  of  the  arts’ 
but  pursued  agriculture  and  hording  as  their  chief  occupations’ 
on  account  of  their  high  moral  tendencies;  that  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly religious  and  worshipped  the  sun  as  their  principal 

Kowhere  among  the  work  of  their  hands  remaining  for  our 
examination  have  implements  ot  war  been  found  iustlv'’ refera- 
ble to  them.  Wliat  are  called  “forts,"  never  have  a stragetical 
location  and  are  never  built  on  such  principles  as  justify  the 
opinion  that  they  were  such.  J ^ 

The  fort  and  mound  on  the  Nnzum  farm  and  the  two  little 
mounds  on  the  site  of  the  old  brick  meeting  house,  are  in  tho 
author  s opinion,  parts  of  the  devotional  structures  and  ap- 
pliances. The  two  former  were  their  temples  of  worship  and  the 
latter  a monument  of  the  sacrificial  ceremonies. 

MOUNDS  AND  FORTS. 


A few  miles  west  ot  Barnesville,  but  within  the  township  of 
\\  arren,  are  two  ancient  works  erroneously  denominated “In 
d.an  forts.  One  ot  them  is  located  on  (he  Jesse  j£v s and 
m the  James  Nuzum  lands.  Over  filtv  vmn  „ ’ ^ 
bis  articie  made  a careful  examination^  the  uJ 


dian  Forts.' 
the  other  on 

author  of  this  «.  neio  muue  a careiui  examination  in, 
mentioned  and  wo  will  have  to  submit  the  result  to  ,T 
ers  as  he  then  sketched  it.  ..  1 10  our  read- 
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“In  the  year  1828,  at  the  invitation  of  some  friends,  I visited 
the  old  Indian  Fort,  located  on  the  farm  of  Richard  llare,  about 
t\vo  miles  west  of  Barnesville.  1 found  this  ancient  monument 
of  a departed  race,  beautifully  situated  on  the  broad  top  of  a 
ridjfe  gently  inclined  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast.  The 
embankment  was  at  no  point  less  than  five  feet  in  height,  and 
the  southeastern  portion  had  an  average  elevation  of  a little  less 
than  ten  feet,  and  the  uniform  width  a trifle  over  fifteen  feet. 
Judging  by  the  eye  I had  concluded  the  fort  to  be  a perfect  cir- 
cle, but  when  I applied  the  lino  to  its  measurement,  I was  as- 
tonished to  find  how  much  I had  been  deceived. 

“By  measurement  I found  the  circuit  to  be  eliptieal  with  the 
greater  focus  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  elipsis,  and  also  that  the 
shape  of  the  embankment  was  hexagonal,  instead  of  cycloidal, 
witliyaeh  segment  of  uniform  length,  and  but  a slight  deviation 
in  curvature.  The  longest  diameter,  that  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  was  four  hundred  and  fill}'  feet,  and  the  cross  diame- 
ter was  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  diameter  of  the 
ends,  taking  a given  distance  within  from  the  embankment, 
was:  the  longer  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  and  the 
fhorler  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  total  lengt  h of  the  em- 
bankment was  four  hundred  and  forty  yards. 

“Breaking  through  the  embankment  on  the  southeast  side,  at 
each  end  of  the  most  easterly  segment,  were  two  depressions 
twenty  feet  wide  measuring  across  the  summit.  These  depres- 
sions I concluded  from  the  appearance  of  themselves  and  sur- 
roundings, were  gateways.  The  embankment  and  the  interior 
of  the  circle  were  covered  by  large  fresh  trees.  Sugar-trees 
stood  on  the  embankment  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  on  the 
southwest  limb  of  the  enclosure  was  a great  poplar,  sixteen  feet 
and  five  inches  in  girth,  towering  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet 
above  its  comrades.” 

Directly  east  ol  Mr.  Nuzum’s  residence  is  one  of  the  largest  if 
not  the  largest  mound  ever  yet  discovered.  This  mound  is  over 
ninety  feet  in  height,  and  its  circumference  at  the  base  about 
eighteen  hundred  feet,  tapering  in  elegant  proportions  to  the 
summit.  Out  from  each  side  ot  the  mound  projects  a tremen- 
dous embankment,  declining  with  gradual  slope  to  the  general 
level  of  the  ridge  on  which  it  stands.  This  mound  and  embank- 
ment, equal  in  their  stupendous  proportions,  according  to  many 
antiquarians  and  arclueologists,  any  work  of  ancient  or  modern 
times. 

A little  north  of  northwest,  and  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  fort,  on  the  Nuzinn  farm,  there  is  another  on  the  lands  ot 
Daniel  Chaney.  which  encloses  several  acres  ot  land. 

West  ot  southwest  of  this  last  fort,  and  on  the  farm  of  Jesse 
Jarvis,  there  is  another,  which  encloses  about  six  acres  ot  land. 
The  entire  summit  of  the  hill  level  is  surrounded  by  the  em- 
bankment, which  is  very  irregular  in  height  and  course.  Sev- 
eral human  Tskeletons  were  ploughed  up  in  early  times  on  the 

inside  ot  this  tort.  . 

•Vlmost  due  nouth  of  this,  and  two  and  a half  miles  distant, 
and  within  five  rods  ot  the  county  lino,  on  the  farm  of  Robert 

Y.  Brice,  are  the -track-rocks.”  . 

On  the  lands  of  Thomas  Colpitt,  three-fourths  of  a mile,  south- 
west of  Barnesville,  there  is  a very  beautiful  mound.  Its  height 
is  about  fifteen  feet,  and  diameter,  at  the  base,  forty  feet.  1 Ins 
mound  is  almost  a perfect  cone.  It  stands  upon  the  lowest 
point,  at  the  feel  of  the  surrounding  lul.s  that  rise  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  feet  above  its  top. 


F K 1 EN  I >S’  STUB- W A T K R M E ET l N G - 1 1 0 U S E. 

LiV  JONATHAN  SCHOKIKM*. 

About  one-half  of  the  eastern  part  of  Warren  township  was 
4SV  settled  almost  exclusively  by  I'-.emls,  commonly 

chiefly  from  the  southern  states,  many  of  the 
• ' (L  ;ei„,r  the  heads  of  young  and  growing  families  were 
pi  once  i s lx  i nn  i , , . jer,jre  to  remove  without  the 

stimulated  to  the  mo  (l,ainst  which  their  reli- 

blighting  uifluen  c ^(i  ^ ^ ^ beal.  a consistent  testimony, 
gioiis  l-n.-cip  es  4 [ , . children  should  grow  up  m the 



north  of  the  Ohio  river. 


Robert  Plummer  and  family  were  probably  the  first  Friends 
who  settled  here,  about  the  year  1801.  They  came  from  Fred- 
erick county,  Maryland;  and  family  tradition  tells  us  that  five 
days’  time  was  necessarily  occupied  by  them  in  making  their 
way  through  from  the  open  road  where  Morristown  now  is  to 
this  neighborhood.  There  was  no  road,  and  a way  had  to  be 
made  as  they  progressed. 

From  the  lips  ot  Robert  llodgin,  now  of  Barnesville,  seventy- 
four  years  of  age,  we  gel  the  following  tradition  : That  his  father 
and  William  Patten,  in  company,  left  their  homes  in  Georgia 
and  came  prospecting  in  1802  ; that  they  crossed  the  Ohio  river 
at  Cincinnati  and  looked  over  the  Miami  country,  but  did  not 
like  it,  thinking  it  would  be  sickly.  They  therefore  came  on  to 
Belmont  and  Jefferson  counties,  and  determined  this  to  be  the 
locality  for  their  future  homes  : therefore  they  made  arrange- 
ments with  Jonathan  Taylor,  a Friend,  of  Mt.  Pleasant  town- 
ship. Jefferson  county,  to  secure  them  a section  of  land  from  the 
government,  as  no  less  than  a section  was  then  subject  to  entry, 
and  they  returned  home  to  make  preparation  (or  moving  the 
next  season.  They  hud  to  swim  their  horses  through  all  the 
unfordable  streams  this  side  ot  Cincinnati. 

The  next  season  (in  1808)  came  the  Ii origins'  that  is,  Robert's 
father,  William  and  his  brother  Stephen,  the  Pattens,  the  Todds 
and  Bailey  flays,  with  their  families.  (The  Hayses  were  not 
Friends,  and  Deborah  Stubbs,  a young  woman,  emigrated,  and 
Joseph  Stubbs,  Deborah’s  lather,  came  along  prospecting).  Their 
route  lay  through  Virginia,  and  their  vehicles  of  conveyance 
were  the  well-known  southern  one-horse  carts.  They  camped 
of  nights  on  their  journey. 

Within  the  next  five  years,  from  1808  to  1808,  they  came  iu 
companies — the  Williams',  part  ot  the  Mill  houses  Childrees,  Sid- 
wells,  Thomases  and  Vernons,  from  Georgia;  the  Starbucks, 
but  recently  from  Nantucket;  the  Pattersons,  Bundys,  Stan- 
tons, lvlgertons,  Doudnas,  Boswells,  Coxes,  Brocks,  Outlauds, 
Halls,  Colliers,  Middletons  and  Hansons,  from  North  Carolina; 
the  Baileys,  Davies,  some  ot  the  Vernons,  and  Hickses,  from 
Southeastern  Virginia,  and  the  Clendennens,  Strahls,  Smiths 
and  Whites,  from  Pennsylvania.  The  exact  dates  of  the  arrival 
of  the  various  families  before  1808  is  difficult  now  to  ascertain. 

For  after  additions  we  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Still- 
water monthly  meeting:  In  Fifth  Month,  1808,  certificates  of 
membership  were  received  lor  William  Patterson  and  wile  Eliz- 
abeth, the  latter  a minister  in  unity,  with  their  five  minor  chil- 
dren. from  Short  creek.  In  the  Sixth  Month,  from  same  meet- 
ing. Joseph  Patterson,  Sr.,  wile  and  three  children,  Mary  Edger- 
ton.  Elizabeth  ami  .Jemima  Patterson.  Seventh  Month,  Stephen 
Bailey,  tronrDinwiddie  county.  Virginia, and  Mary  Hicks  with 
five  sons  and  a daughter  from  Sussex  county,  Virginia.  Eighth 
Month.  Richard  lverney.  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  Months,  from  Short  creek.  Benjamin  Patterson.  Jr., 
Joel  Patterson  and  John  Patterson.  Twelfth  Month,  John 
Beck,  wife  and  seven  children,  from  Gleason  county,  Va.,  and  in 
the  First  Mouth  ot  1801).  Hannah  and  Ann  Rogers,  from  Cecil 
county.  Md.  Also  in  1S0!>.  John  Purvis  and  Hezekiab  Starbuck, 
trout  North  Carolina.  James  Brock  and  wife,  Peter  Sears  and 
Benjamin  Watkins,  from  Dinwiddic  county,  Va. ; V\  illiaui  Block  - 
soni,  wife  and  six  children,  from  Plainfield  monthly  meeting: 
Henry  Barnes,  from  Concord,  and  Jacob  Parker  and  wife, 
Benajaii  Parker  and  George  Parker,  from  Short  creek. 

In  1810,  Sarah  Williams,  with  five  sons  and  three  daughters, 
and  Henry  Bal  longer,  from  Pipe  creek  monthly  meeting;  Philip 
Stralil,  wife,  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  Rachel  Pickering 
and  Ann  I vigor  ton,  from  Short  creek;  Titus  Shotwell.  wife, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  Ann  Taylor,  Joel  Gilbert  and  wife, 
Abel  Gilbert,  wife  and  two  daughters,  and  Sarah  Cox,  from 
Plainfield;  Jeremiah  Cook,  wife  and  two  daughters,  William 
Sutterthwaite.  Jacob  Pickering,  from  Concord. 

In  1 81 1 , Anderson  and  Thomas  Arnold,  Joel  Judkins,  wife 
and  daughter,  Carolus  Judkins,  wife,  five  sous  undone  daughtei, 
Edward  Thornboro.  Jacob  Crew,  wife,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Isaac  Crew,  wife  and  daughter,  from  North  Carolina; 
Hugh  Wilson,  Richard  Fawcett  and  daughter,  John  Hilbert, 
wife,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  from  Plainfield;  Thos.  Web- 
ster, from  Little  Britain.  I’a. ; Mary  Taylor,  from  Exeter,  Pa., 
Samuel  Yocum,  wife,  one  daughter  and  six  sons,  from  Sboit 
creek  monthly  meeting:  Jesse  Bailey,  wife,  two  sons  and  lout 
daughters,  Reuben  Watkins,  wife  and  five  sons,  Sarah  Bade), 
one  son  and  two  daughters,  from  Dinwiddio  county,  V a. ; Josep  i 
Garretson.  wife,  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  from  Concord. 

1812.  From  Short  creek.  Simeon  Taylor,  wife  and  daughter, 
Henry  Stanton,  wife  and  two  sons,  Eaton  Hays,  Robet  Bui  tie  t, 
wife,  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  From  Plaiutield,  Josep* 
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Nicholson's  minor  daughter  and  two  sons,  Elizabeth  Nicholson 
and  five  minor  children,  Josiah  and  Alice  Rogers,  two  sons  and 
three  daughters,  Matthew  'Wood,  one  daughter  and  two  sons, 
Isaac  Wood  and  Abraham  Wood.  From  Chester  count}-,  Pa., 
losiali  Pennington.  Samuel  Berry,  wife  and  two  daughters, 
from  Concord.  Ohio ; and  Reuben  Edgcrton.  from  Deer  creek 
monthly  meeting. 

1813.  Joseph  Albertson,  wife  and  daughter,  from  Plymouth 
(now  Smithfield.  Ohio);  Sally  Morris,  from  Salem,  Ohio  ; Jon- 
athan Fawcett,  William  Webster,  from  Plainfield;  Joshua  Scott, 
four  sons  and  three  daughters,  from  Short  Creek  ; Stephen  Bur- 
net, from  Redstone;  Zachariah  Bailey,  Dinwiddie  county,  Vir- 
ginia; Aehsa  Patterson,  from  Northampton  county.  North  Car- 
olina; Rebecca  Vore,  from  Exeter,  Pa. 

1814.  James  Barnes,  from  Plainfield.  This  James  Barnes 
must  have  been  the  founder  of  Bartlesville,  as  lie  was  a Friend, 
and  no  earlier  certificate  for  one  of  that  name  appears  on  the 
records  of  this  meeting.  Jacob  Patterson,  from  Darby  creek; 
Zadoc  Boswell,  from  Symonds  creek.  North  Carolina : Abislia 
Thomas,  from  Plainfield;  Anna  Webster,  Edward  Hatton,  from 
Centre,  Pa.;  Hannah  Miles,  Jr.,  Thomas  Smith,  wife  and  four 
sons,  from  Hopewell,  Virginia:  Susanna  Plummer,  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,  from  Pipe  creek  ; Wm.  M orris,  wife,  five 
sons  and  four  daughters,  from  Salem. 

1815.  Nellie  Frazier,  her  son  and  two  daughters,  William 
Frazier,  from  Concord  ; Mary  Patterson,  from  Short  creek  : 
Joseph  Bishop,  from  Concord ; Thomas  Osborn,  wife  and  son. 
from  Surry  county,  North  Carolina:  Samuel  Sharpless,  front 
Concord;  Hugh  Judge  and  wife,  Susannah,  Rebecca  (4.  Judge 
and  Phoebe  Judge,  from  Indian  Spring,  Maryland;  Mary  Sat- 
tertbwaite,  from  Chesterfield,  New  Jersey  ; Ann  Peebles,  front 
North  Carolina;  Daniel  Wilson,  from  Concord.  Pa.;  Joseph 
Edgcrton,  wife,  four  daughters  and  one  son,  from  North  Caro- 
lina; Robert  Miller,  from  Plainfield. 

181(1.  John  Webster,  wife  and  son,  from  Plainfield;  Samuel 
Embre,  wife,  six  sons  and  a daughter  and  Lydia  Ernbre,  from 
Short  creek;  Joseph  Jones  and  Mary,  bis  wife.  Aaron  Morris, 
(ieorge  Parker,  wife  and  son,  from  Columbiana  county,  Ohio: 
Jonathan  Bogue,  wife  and  two  daughters,  Caleb  Engle,  one  son 
and  five  daughters,  from  Plainfield;  Issacher  Seholfield,  wife, 
two  sons  and  Lwo  daughters,  from  Indian  Spring,  Maryland; 
(these  moved  from  Washington  City;)  Andrew  Sholtield,  a 
minor,  from  Indian  Spring,  Maryland;  Hiram  Baily,  from 
Centre,  Ohio ; Hannah  Stanton  and  two  daughters,  Mary  Wil- 
son, from  Concord  ; Israel  Briggs,  wife  and  two  daughters,  from 
Salem;  Hannah  Romine,  from  Hopewell,  Virginia;  Isaac 
Brown,  from  Maiylaiul;  Enoch  Harlon,  Hannah,  his  wife,  six 
sons  ami  a daughter,  Harriet  Harlan,  from  Chester  county,  Pa. 

1817.  Job  Newby,  from  Short  creek  ; Wm.  Mott.  Marlboro 
and  William  Massey,  from  Goshen.  Pa.  ; Jordon  Newsome,  Pru- 
dence Newsome,  from  North  Carolina;  Robert  Hodgin,  wife 
and  seven  children,  from  Mill  creek;  William  Dewees,  wifeand 
three  children,  Cidney  Hoops,  from  Pennsylvania:  Borden 
Stanton,  wife  and  four  children,  from  Concord  : William  Harry, 
from  Kennet,  Pa.  : Susannah  Jolly  and  daughter,  from 
Plymouth,  Daniel  Stralil,  Mordecai  Yarnall,  wife  and  two 
daughters,  from  Short  creek;  Mary  Morris  and  Nathan  Mor- 
ris, from  Salem  ; Rebecca  Fisher,  from  Plainfield. 

lhese  people  were  generally  poor  or  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  for  the  most  part  occupied  the  land  only  in  small 
tracts,  so  that  the  population  was  reasonably  dense  for  a coun- 
try district  at  an  early  day.  They  were  industrious,  frugal, 
upright,  necessarily;  with  their  religious  principles,  moral  to 
the  highest  degree;  and,  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  absti- 
nence from  the  use  of  spiritous  liquors,  or  the  manufacture  or 
sale  thereof,  or  even  the  sale  of  grain  knowingly  for  distillation, 
llicy  were  the  pioneers — the  beacon  light  of  tiie  age.  To  sus- 
tain this  assertion,  copious  extracts  from  the  records  of  Still- 
water monthly  meetings  will  hereafter  be  inserted  as  legitimate 
matter  of  history.  They  systematically  extended  care  as  to  the 
encouragement  of  schools  for  the  education  of  their  youth,  and 
to  assist  pecuniarily  those  of  their  members  in  defraying  the 
expenses  thereof  who  were  unable  of  their  own  means  to  pay 
the  expense  of  their  children's  tuition.  ! 

their  first  meeting-house,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
oldest  citizen,  I loses  Demina,  was  a single  ” log  pen, " “scutched 
"'Mi.  situate  on  a ten-acre  lot  obtained  of  Richard  Groy,  in 
, e northeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  num- 
mside  of  and  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  present 


her  9, 


graveyard.  Whether  the  land  was  bought  before  this  first  meet- 
ing-house was  built  cannot  probably  be  ascertained,  but  the 
fig  t of  occupancy  was  manifestly  secured  in  some  way,  and 


said  ten-acre  lot  was,  subsequently,  if  not  previous!)  .paid  for, 
and  a deed  executed  by  Richard  and  Ann  < roy,  Fourth  month, 
1st,  1813,  to  William  Hodgin,  Joseph  Middleton,  Herman  Davis, 
Richard  Edgcrton  and  Joseph  Cox,  trustees,  for  the  use  and  be- 
hoof of  Stillwater  monthly  meeting,  840  being  the  consider - 
tion  paid.  The  first  meeting-house  must  have  been  built  in 
1803  or  1804,  as  Robert  Plummer's  family  is  the  only  one  we 
have  any  account  of  having  come  before  1803.  when  t tarn 
Hodgin  and  his  fellow  emigrants  arrived,  and  the  preparative 
meeting  being  established  in  the  spring  of  1805,  (according  to 
Hosea  Doundiia’s  account)  when  another  room  was  added  to  the 
building  to  accommodate  it.  Nearly  all  J4  riend  h meeting-houses 
are  constructed  of  two  contiguous  rooms  (one  for  each  sex)  so 
arranged  as  to  open  into  one  for  public  meetings,  and  to  be  ^ep- 
arated  by  closing  shutters  between  them  for  the  transaction  of 
disciplinary  proceedings. 

- This  house  seems  to  have  been  made  to  subserve  their  wants 
for  both  meeting  and  school  house  for  a number  of  years. 

The  following  minutes,  taken  front  the  records  oi  tho  month- 
ly meeting,  indicates  the  first  movement  to  provide  a better 
one,  viz: 

Third  Month,  2lith,  1811. — "The  subject  of  building  anew 
meeting  house  coming  under  consideration,  the  meeting  appoints 
Joseph  Middleton,  Camm  Thomas,  Isaac  Clendennon.  W illiam 
Hodgin,  George  Starhitck.  John  Middleton,  Jesse  White,  David 
Smith,  Joseph  Cox  and  W illiam  Bundy  to  take  the  case  under 
their  care  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a house  80x30 
feet  in  base,  and  to  carry  the  same  into  execution  as  soon  as  con- 
convenient."  Nothing  more  appears  on  the  records  in  reference 
to  the  subject  until  the  Seventh  Month,  1815,  when  a committee 
was  appointed  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
be  raised  to  finish  the  new  house,  and  in  the  Ninth  Month  said 
committee  reported:  “ They  had  attended  to  their  appointment 
and  thought  8300  would  be  needed,  which  they  had  apportioned 
on  the  members,  and  produced  the  list,  which  was  satisfactory," 
and  a committee  was  appointed  to  receive  it  from  the  members 
and  pay  it  to  William  Hodgin. 

A year  later  Issaeliar  Seholfield.  who  had  been  appointed  to 
collect  money  to  bo  applied  to  building  the  yearly  meeting  house, 
reported  a surplus  received,  which  he  was  directed  to  pay  to- 
wards finishing  the  new  house. 

II.  Doudna  thinks  the  brick  were  made  fiir  this  building  in 
1811,  and  it  was  put  up  in  1812.  If  this  was  the  case  the  finish- 
ing was  very  tedious.  This  house  was  lengthened  about  1823 
or  1824.  to  accommodate  the  quarterly  meeting,  'finis  enlarged 
it  Mas  about  38x9i  feet,  lu'elve-teol  story,  and  stood,  serving  the 
meeting  well,  until  the  year  1878,  when  it  was  demolished  and  the 
present  plain,  substantial  brick  structure  was  built  by  the  year- 
ly meeting  on  the  same  site.  It  is  tJOxlnO  feet,  twenty-nine  feel 
high  to  the  square  and  roofed  with  slate,  and  makes  a respecta- 
ble appearance.  It  cost  8*9, turn.  1 here  arc  two  large  committee 
rooms  in  the  northeast  and  southeast,  or  front  corners,  with  the 
space  between  them  partitioned  off  from  the  main  room  by  a 
movable  partition,  fin-  the  accommodation  of  Stillwater  particu- 
lar meetings,  above  all  of  which  (a  space  tweiily-fbur  feet  wide 
the  length  of  the  building)  arc  gallery  seats.  In  time  of  yearly 
meeting  the  portable  partition  is  taken  down,  throwing  the 
whole  floor  area,-  (except  the  committee  rooms)  with  «-aUery 
into  one  room  for  the  public  meetings. 

The  women  occupy  the  south  end  of  the  building  and  the  men 
the  northern,  and  by  lowering  from  the  garret  a pannel  work 
board  partition,  the  two  are  separated '(in-  tiie  transaction  of  their 
disciplinary  proceedings.  " ‘ 

It  would' seem  not  inappropriate  here  to  introduce  a sketch  of 
the  religions  belief  of  thi>j  peculiar  people. 

The  doctrii.es  of  the  society  may  he  briefly  stated  as  follows- 
hey  believe  ...  one  only  wise,  omnipotent  and  everlasting  God 

the  creator  and  upl, older  of  all  things,  and  Lord  Jesus’ 

( hrist,  by  whom  arc  all  things  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man  and  in  the  Holy. spirit,  which  precede.!,  from  the  Father 
and  Non,  one  (rod,  blessed  forever.  They  believe  in  the  divini 
ty  and  manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus : and  that  His  sacrifice  t 

Himself  upon  the  Cross  was  a propitiation 


the  sins  of  ’ the  whole  world,  "f  i.c  ' Friend*  /h’1’ 

Holy  Spirit,  a manifestation  of  which  they  believe  is  .dv..  . 
every  man,  that  it  convicts  for  sin,  and  as  obeyed  -dv^s  p"w 


e 

to 


to  the  soul  to  overcome  and  forsake  it.  opens  u,  the  nlK'' 
m\ stenes  of  salvaf ion,  enables  it  savimdy  to  lm,| , , ,lu 

truth  recorded  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  a'ul  * vos  ? . ■t'*« 

”>  tw  -hhigs  which  pertain 


to  its  everlasting  weltur 


The  society  of  Friends  have  always 
’ iue  in 


believed  that  the  holy  Scriptures  were  wriUen  byX- 
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spiration,  and  contain  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples  relating  to  eternal  life  and  salvation. 

'lliey  believe  that  the  gospel  baptism  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  the  true  communion  of  the  bod)-  and  blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  inward  and  spiritual. 

Believing  that  man  can  do  nothing  that  tends  to  the  •'lory  of 
Hod  or  his  own  salvation  without  the  immediate  assistance  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  society  to  sit  down 
in  solemn  silence  to  worship  Cod,  tin  loss  some  feel  drawn  by  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  to  engage  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  or 
in  vocal  prayer. 

They  believe  the  qualification  for  the  ministry  is  the  special 
gift  of  Christ  Jesus  upon  both  men  and  women,  and  to  be  exer- 
cised only  as  lie  qualities  immediately  for  the  service.  Their 
ministers  preach  freely  without  any  compensation  from  their 
hearers. 

The  society  believes  war  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  gos- 
pel,  and  therefore  cannot  take  part  in  any  warlike  measures. 
They  also  believe  all  oaths  forbidden  by  Christ.  It  also  forbids 
its  members  to  go  to  law  with  each  other,  anil  enjoins  upon  its 
members  a simple  mode  of  living,  moderation  in  pursuit  of  busi- 
ness, and  that  they  discountenance  lotteries,  music,  dancing, 
stage  plays,  horse  races  and  all  other  vain  and  unprofitable 
amusements,  as  well  as  changeable  fashions,  in  dress,  language, 
or  the  furniture  of  their  houses. 

The  practice  of  uncovering  the  head,  as  a mark  of  respect,  or 
using  the  complimentary  expressions  in  common  use,  such  as 
“Mr.",  “ your  humble  servant,  or  other  flattering  titles,  the 
Friends  have  always  felt  bound  to  refrain  from,  believing  they 
had  their  origin  iti  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  human  heart, 
which  as  also  the  use  of  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  and 
month,  derived  from  heathen  gods,  and  have  called  them  b)  theii 


proper  numerical  names. 

The  Discipline  of  the  society  embraces  four  grades  of  meet- 
ings connected  with  and  dependent  upon  each  other.  First, 
the  preparative  meetings  receive  and  prepare  the  business  for 
the  monthly  meetings,  which  are  composed  of  one  or  more  pre- 
parative meetings  and  rank  next  in  order  ubote  them.  In  the 
monthly  meetings  the  executive  department  of  the  discipline  is 
chiefly  lodged.  The  third  grade  includes  quarterly  meetings, 
which  consist  of  several  monthly  meetings,  and  exercise  a super- 
visory care  over  them,  examine  into  their  condition,  and  advise 
or  assist  them  as  occasion  may  require:  and,  Justly , the  ) earl) 
meetim'  which  includes  the  whole  within  a given  district,  pos- 
sesses exclusively  the  legislative  power,  and  annually  investi- 
gate.! the  state  of  the  whole  body,  which  is  brought  belore  it,  by 
answers  to  queries  addressed  to  subordinate  meetings. 

In  each  preparative  meeting  there  are  usually  two  or  more 
Friends  of  each  sex  appointed  as  overseers  of  the  lock. 

There  are  also  distinct  meetings  for  the  care  and  help  of  the 
ministry,  composed  of  ministers  and  elders  the  utter  being 
prudent  and  solid  members,  chosen  specia  l)  to  watch  o\ei  tin 
ministers  for  their  good,  and  to  admonish  or  advise  then,  or 
t|leir  help  In  these  meetings  the  men  and  women  meet  to- 
gether- they  are  called  meetings  for  ministers  and  elders,  and 
are  divided  into  preparative,  quarterly  and  yearly. ' 


IIISTOKV  of  THEIR  RELIGIOUS  MEETING. 

The  earliest  history  here  is  only  traditional,  there  being  none 
ring  who  were  here  at  the  first,  llosea  Do.idna  says  that  they 
rat  held  meetings  tor  worship  at  the  house  of  Robert  Vernon 
his  was  probably  in  18o:i  and  the  early  part  of  1*04  alter  which 
meetings  were  held  at  the  several  buildings  elsewhere  de- 
,-ibed,  situate  on  the  present  meeting  property  ...  section  ni.ni- 
>.•  nine  The  same  person  is  our  authority  for  the  fact  that  a 
leeting  was  established  here  with  privilege  to  hold  a prepara- 
ve  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1805.  either  just  before  Ins  fathers 
mily  eame  (in  the  Fourth  month  of  that  year,  or  immediately 
> This  meeting  was  organized  under  authoi  it)  of  and  as  a 
fluent  branch  of  Concord  monthly  meeting,  m ( oleram 
iwnship.  As  pertinent  history  we  here  introduce  the  lollow- 

' “ MStM  I water  * monthly  meeting,  first  opened  and  held  the 
nh  dav  of  the  Third  Month,  1808,  agreeable  to  directions,  the 
hL  extrict  was  produced  and  read,  viz  : * At  Short  creek 
JSf  Meeting  held’  the  12th  of  the  Third  Month,  1808,  the 

further  niforiuatioii  on  ihe.se  subjects  is  referred  to 
NCT  Mu. 

It  20  „»*,-*,  ».••*  I.  concise  accuunt ... ‘ the  fellgi-u,  Sooe.y  ol 

embraciug  a sketch  ol  their  Christian  Jeclnne*  and  pracUce.-.  _ 


committee  under  appointment  respecting  the  proposal  tor  a di- 
vision of  Concord  monthly  meeting  report  they  have  attended 
thereto,  and  after  weighing  the  ease  according  to  the  ability  fur- 
nished, give  it  as  their  judgement  that  it  may  be  right  that  the 
division  take  place  agreeable  to  their  request:'  which  on  solid 
consideration  and  alter  being  communicated  to  the  women's 
meeting,  is  unitedly  agreed  to  in  the  following  manner,  viz:  A 
monthly  meeting  composed  of  Concord  particular  (preparative, 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Corn-ol  d the  fifth  day  after  the  third  seventh 
day  in  the  month.  A monthly  meeting  composed  of  Plainfield 
and  Flushing  preparative  meetings,  to  be  denominated  Plainfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  to  be  held  alternately  at  each  of  these 
places  on  the  fourth  seventh  day  in  the  mouth  : at  Plainfield  in 
the  odd  months  and  at  Flushing  in  the  even  months. 

" A monthly  meeting  at  Stillwater,  to  be  called  by  that  name, 
and  composed  of  that  preparative  meeting  to  he  held  the  third 
day  after  Plainfield  monthly  meeting;  and  that  the  preparative, 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  he  held  the  day  preceding  each. 

These  arrangements  to  lake  place  * * ‘ * in 

the  present  month.  The  following  Friends  arc  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  opening  ol  the  several  monthly  meetings  and  to  rc]tori 
to  our  next  quarter,  viz.:  -Nathan  Cpdegruff.  Malachi  Jolly,  Wil- 
liam Wood.  Asa  Cadwallader,  Samuel  Janies.  Fxlraclcil  from 
the  minutes  by  “ Josefu  <i ihbons,  Clerk." 

“The  following  Friends  are  appointed  by  the  women's  meet- 
ing to  attend  the  opening  of  the  monthly  meetings,  viz..  Learnt 
Harris,  Sarah  llurford,  Jane  Cadwallader." 

(ieorgo  Starbuek  was  clerk  lor  the  day  at  this  meeting.  Dur- 
ing llie  session  Samuel  Kdgerlon,  Stephen  llodgin,  Isaac Slralil. 
and  William  Patten  were  appointed  a committee  to  propose 
names  lor  regular  clerks,  and  at  next  meeting,  Fourth  month, 
Lilith,  lSUft.  recommended  that  “Janies  Fdgerlon  be  appointed 
clerk  and  < icorgc  Starbuek  assistant,"  with  which  the  meeting 
concurred,  and  “they  accordingly  appointed  to  serve  the  ensuing 


year. 

In  the  regular  routine  transactions  we  ti  nil  nothing  to  remark 
until  the  Sixth  month,  when  James  Kdgerton  and  Sarah  Mill- 
house  were  appointed  elders — the  first  by  this  meeting. 

27lli  of  btb  mo..  180*. — Benjamin  Patterson  was  the  first  over- 
seer appointed.  Kli/.abcth  Patterson  and  Ruth  Boswell  are  the 
only  members  alluded  to  as  resident  ministers  prior  to  1815, 
when  Hugh  Judge  was  introduced  as  one  from  Maryland.  tJeo. 
Siarhin-k  was  the  tirst  treasurer  Lt  1 st  of  First  month,  1809. 

doth  ot  5th  mo..  1*09.  - Isaac  Clendennon  and  Robert  Plum- 
mer were  appointed,  the  former  to  record  the  minutes  and  the 
latter  births  and  deaths.  These  were  the  first  records  the  meet- 
ing bad.  'flic  minutes  as  recorded  show  the  release  of  the  va- 
rious officers  in  the  service  ot  the  meeting,  and  the  succession 
properly  kept  up  by  the  appointment  ot  others  at  proper  sea- 
sons to  till  the  places. 

The  following  names,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
appear  as  having  been  freely  used  in  transacting  the  affairs  ol 


the  church  the  lirst  year,  viz.: 

Joseph  Middleton,  William  llodgin,  Daniel  Ballenger,  Henry 
Williams,  Joseph  Arnold,  Knowis  Doinlna,  John  Doudna.  Jehu 
Middleton,  Joseph  Cox,  Moses  Davies,  Cum  in  Thomas,  William 
Bundy,  Jr..  Robert  Plummer,  Henry  Sidwell,  Mieajah  Bade), 
William  Bailey,  Isaac  Hall.  Sr.,  Joseph  Patterson  ami  William 
Patterson  - to  which  may  be  added,  as  new  names  in  the sei-v ice 
the  next  year  ( 1*09),  viz.:  Michael  King,  David  Smith,  Jesse 

White,  Jethro  Starbuek  and  Joseph  Patterson,  Jr.,  making  a 
goodly  number  of  active  members  lor  one  monthly  meeting- 
The  first  marriages,  under  sanction  of  this  monthly  meeting, 
were  two  the  same  day:  Stephen  Bailey  and  'labitlia  Patteison, 
and  Joseph  Dodd  and  Ann  Hall.  . 

Next  following  we  give  the  proceedings  as  sanctioned  u) 
Friends  among  its  members : . . , 

The  first  marriage  certificate  on  the  records  (which  is  in  >e 
usual  form  ) is  here  introduced,  as  it  will  interest  man)  not  a<  ^ 

qiiainted  with  the  society,  and  it  may  also  Ik- interesting  to  some 

to  explain  the  antecedent  proceedings,  which  are  shown  )) 
following  from  the  monthly  meetings  records  of  minutes,  '• 

L'Sth  of  7th  mo..  180*. 

Stephen  Baily  and  Tabitha  Patterson  appeared  in  this  meet- 
ing and  declared  their  intentions  of  marriage  with  eai ’ ?... 
Consent  of  surviving  parents  being  had,  tjietefme  . 

Bailey  and  Cam.  Thomas  are  appointed  to  inquire  into  "B  , 
young  man  s)  -‘cleanness  ' (of  like  engagements  wit  i o >e  s) 
report  to  our  next  meeting.  The  same  care  is  extended  l>)  m 
women’s  meeting,  as  to  the  young  woman  s clearness  o 

marriage  engagements.  au- 

Then  again  the  LtOtli  day  of  8th  inoujli.— “1  he  frieii  P 
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nointed  to  inquire  into  Stephen  Bailey  s clearness  in  respect  to 
marriage  report  they  find  nothin*  to  obstruct  his  proceeding. 
Tliev  are  therefore  left  at  liberty  to  accomplish  the  same  agree- 
ably to  discipline,  and  William  Bailey  and  William  Patten  are 
D, jointed  to  attend  the  same  marriage,  and  produce  the  cerlih- 
Jtt,  to  next  meeting  for  recording."  Then  at  a subsequent  mid- 
week meeting  (nefer  on  First  day),  the  marriage  takes  place. 
,,s  js  shown  by  the  certificate,  which  is  here  given  : 

“Whereas,  Stephen  Baily,  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  county 
of  Belmont,  son  of  Edmond  Baily  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  de- 
ceased, and  Tabitha  Patterson,  daughter  of  William  Patterson,  of 
the  county  and  state  aforesaid,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  having 
declared  their  intentions  of  marriage  with  each  other  before  a 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Religions  Society  of  Friends,  held  at 
Stillwater,  according  to  the  good  order  used  among  them,  and 
having  consent  of  surviving  parents,  their  said  proposal  of  mar- 
riage was  allowed  of  by  said  meeting.  -Now  these  are  to  certify 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  their 
said  intentions  this  Fourteenth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eight,  they, 
the  said  Stephen  Baily  and  Tabitha  Patterson,  appeared  in  a 
public  meeting  of  the  said  people,  held  at  Stillwater,  aforesaid 
and  the  said  Stephen  Bailey,  taking  the  said  Tabitha  Patterson 
by  the  hand,  did  openly  declare  that  he  took  her,  the  said  Ta- 
bitha Patterson,  to  he  his  wife,  promising,  with  Divine  assist- 
ance. to  be  unto  her  a loving  and  faithful  husband  until  death 
should  separate  them  ; and  then  in  the  same  assembly,  the  said 
Tabitha  Patterson  did  in  like  manner  declare  that  she  look  him. 
the  said  Stephen  Bailey,  to  he  her  husband,  promising,  with  Di- 
vine assistance,  to  he  unto  him  a loving  and  faithful  wife  until 
death  should  separate  them : and  moreover,  they,  the  said 
Stephen  Baily  and  Tabitha  Patterson,  (she  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  marriage  assuming  the  name  of  her  husband)  did.  as 
a iurther  confirmation  thereof,  then  and  there  to  these  presents, 
set  their  hands. 

•‘Stephen  Bailey, 

“Tabitha  Bailey." 

‘•And  we  whose  names  are  also  hereunto  subscribed,  being 
present  at  the  solemnization  of  said  marriage  * * hare, 

as  witnesses  thereto,  set  our  hands  the  day  and  year  above  writ- 
ten. Miriam  Hunnieiit.  William  Bailey,  Lucy  Bailey.  Mary 
Bailey,  Rebecca  Bailey,  Silas  Patterson.  Benjamin  Patterson, 
Mary  Patterson.  William  Patterson,  Elizabeth  Paterson,  Mica- 
jah  Bailey." 

Doubtless  there  were  numerous  other  signers,  but  these  were 
legally  sufficient  and  the  recorder's  page  being  tilled,  others  were 
omitted. 

“The  Friends  appointed  to  attend  the  marriage  of  Stephen 
Bailey  and  Tabitli  A.  Patterson  report  they  attended  and  the 
marriage  was  orderly,  accomplished  and  have  produced, the  cer- 
tificate for  recording." 

This  minute  made  at  the  next  monthly  meeting,  27th  of 
the  Ninth  month,  concluded  its  care  in  the  case:  afterwards  the 
recorder  copies  the  marriage  certificate  in  the  appropriate  hook 
of  records  and  the  original  is  returned  to  the  niurried  parties. 

In  the  first  ten  years  alter  its  organization  the  records  of  the 
monthly  meeting  show  fifty-six  marriages,  and  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1821 , thirteen  years,  the  mini  her  was  i n<  reused  to  eighty  - 
seven,  which  fills  the  first  volume  of  records,  all  within  easy 
reaeli  of  this  writer  at  present. 

mi-:  OLTUKOWTII. 

At  the  request  of  Friends  living  several  miles  southeastward, 
an  indulged  meeting  was  granted,  as  shown  by  the  minutes 
made  in  Sixth  inonlli,  18(18,  viz. : “The  committee  appointed 
the  month  previous  to  sit  with  Friends  down  Captina  creek,  re- 
port tiny  attended  to  the  service  and  are  free  their  request  he 
granted,  which  the  meeting  unites  with  the  privilege  to  continue 
i!.X'nontl,s  * * * and  (Jeorgc  Starbuck,  Joseph  Arnold, 

n ilham  Patton.  Daniel  Balenger,  William  Hodgin  and  Joseph 
Middleton  are  appointed  to  attend  with  them  as  way  may  open, 
and  report  their. satisfaction  xoa  future  meeting."  In  the  Twelfth  \ 
month,  18*18,  this  committee  report  they  have  attended  divers 
mies  to  their  satisfaction  : and  the  Friends  renewing  their  re-  ■ 
quest  for  a continuance,  this  meeting  unites  therewith  and  ap-  | 
appoints  James  \ ernon,  William  Bundy,  John  Middleton,  Cam  in 
I nomas,  Isaac  Strahl,  .Micajuh  Bailey.  Demsey  Boswell  and  Ben- 
jamin Patterson.  to  sit  with  them  as  way  may  open  and  report  * 

0 ilr  wire  and  tiie  state  of  things  amongst  them  once  in  three 
months.  Similar  minutes  appear  on  the  records  periodically  i 

O — B a J,  Cos. 


until  this  became  an  established  tncoting'  ^(.aJ,|!n!\j'p7onowb^ 
in  1810.  Also,  in  the  Second  Month,  18  *9.  is  the  tj  c ollow  ng 
minutes:  “Friends  living  down  Leatherwood  wxck  cqiia 
tliev  niav  be  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  holding  meeting 
worship  among  themselves."  Whereupon  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed “to  sit  with  Friends  there  and  feed  after  the  propriety  of 
granting  their  request,  and  report  of  theireare  to  next  moeti 
This  committee  reported  favorably  m the  I bird  month  loi  ti  e 
meeting  under  the  care  of  a committee,  and  the  nice  mg  uni  i 
with  the  report  granting  the  request,  and  appomtec  “•  el’,en 
Hodgin,  John  Doiidini,  Joseph  Arnold.  William  i at  ten. ,, 
moil  Davies.  Robert  Plummer,  Richard  Edgerlon  arid  ( a in m 
Thomas,  to  sit  with  them  at  their  meetings  as  often  as  they  can 
with  convenience  and  report  of  their  care,  and  the  sense’ t a} 
have  of  their  meeting  being  kepi  up.  to  the  reputation  of  mi, 

once  in  three  months.'  . , 

In  the  Sixth  month,  this  committee  reported  ■ * 1 1 i ey  hail  at- 
tended to  a good  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  the  meeting  was  con- 
tinued under  care  oi  the  same  friends."  The  same  care  shows 
on  the  minutes  from  time  to  time  until  the  establishment  of  the 
meeting  as  “Richland  preparative"  was  allowed  by  the  mouthy 
meeting  in  181(5. 

The  history  of  Ridge  meeting  is  similar.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  care  an  indulged  meeting  was  allowed  at  or  near  Ben- 
jamin Pattersons  by  this  monthly  meeting  in  the  Eleventh 
Month,  181  Land  nurtured  till  its  establishment  as  Ridge  Pre- 
parative in  -Ninth  month,  181f>. 

Besides  these  three  offshoots  from  Stillwater’  meeting  there 
were  very  mail}-  members  emigrated  to  other  parts,  some  to 
Miami,  some  to  Alum  creek  in  Delaware  county,  and  very 
many  to  Indiana  in  its  early  history.  The  meeting  records  of 
its  minutes  from  1817  to  182(1.  being  lost,  makes  a hiatus,  which 
the  writer  is  unable  to  till.  Within  this  time  the  monthly  meet- 
ing was  divided,  perhaps  about  1820,  or  near  that  time,  and 
Somerset  monthly  meeting  set  lip.  and  as  the  following  show 
Stillwater  quarterly  meeting  established,  viz.: 

At  Stillwater  quarterly  meeting,  opened  and  held  the  28th  of 
Eleventh  month,  1821,  agreeable  to  the  subjoined  extract  : “The 
report  from  Short  creek  quarterly  meeting  contains  a proposi- 
tion that  a division  of  that  meeting  take  place  in  the  following 
manner,  to  wit:  ( 'uncord,  Short  creek.  Sniithlield  and  Flushing 
monthly  meetings  constitute  Slant  creek  quarterly  meeting: 
and  that  Plainfield.  Stillwater,  Alum  creek  and  Somerset  month- 
ly meetings  constitute  another  quarter,  to  he  held  at  Stillwater 
quarterly  meeting,  and  held  the  fourth  day.  week  following 
Short  creek  quarter,  which,  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the 
meeting,  is  directed  to  he  opened  at  the  time  proposed  in  Like 
Eleventh  month  next,  under  the  care  of  John  Ilains.  Thomas 
Farquhar,  .1  r.,  William  Ballinger,  Elisha  Bates.  Isaac  Parker, 
William  Wood,  Thomas  Rccli  and  William  Ileald. 

“ Extract  from  the  minutes  of  Ohio  yearly  meeting,  held  by 
adjournment  from  the  .'id  day  of  Ninth  month  to  the  7th  of 
the  same,  inclusive,  1821. 

■■Benjamin  W.  Laud.  Clerk." 

For  many  years  all  I lie  meetings  at  Stillwater  were  large,  up 
to  the  time  of  (lie  llicksile  separation  notably  so.  This  defec- 
tion from  the  established  doctrines  of  the  society,  as  recegnized 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  which  was  preached  by  ElbwHieks 
for  a number  of  years  previous  in  the  eastern  states,  culminated 
in  1827  cast  of  the  A I leghanies.  causing  separation  in  several 
yearly  meetings  in  that  year,  and,  being  extended  to  Ohio, 
disrupted  the  society  hero  the  next  year,  1828. 

Friends,  sound  in  the  faith  of  their  forefathers  in  Ohio  were 
in  many  monthly  meetings,  enabled,  through  much  tribulation 
and  suffering,  to  maintain  the  integrity  ol  their  meetings 
As  leading  members  of  this  monthly  meeting  who  joined  with 
the  separatists  in  holding  and  giving  encouragement  to  meet 
ings  held  not  hi  the  order  of  the  xoeiety's  direiplh'ic.  they  were  dis 
owned  in  regular  way  before  the  organized  rupture  look  place 
which  occurred  here  at  the  Eighth  month  quarterly  meetiim 
in  1828.  I here  was  no  disturbance  in  the  preeeediim  monlhlv 
meeting.  •> 

They,  the  Hicksites.  were  sufficiently  numerous,  however  to 
keep  up  a meeting  at  Stillwater  for  many  years,  and  persistent 
ly  occupied  one  end  of  the  building,  whilst  Friends  sat  i„  ti,e 
other,  on  public  meeting  days,  very  much  to  the  discomfort  and 
annoyance  of  friends  meetings.  JUU 

In  course  of  a lew  years  alter  the  separation,  some  emiirra 
tionof  ... embers  commenced  to  Morgan  countv,  j„  this " 
ami  gradually  increased  until  ultimately  they  beeame  sufficient  ’ 
ly  numerous  there  to  establish  a quarterly  meeting  there  wS 
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was  accomplished  in  1854  by  the  division  of  Stillwater  quarter, 
and  the  new  quarterly  meeting  of  Peuiisville  set  up.  And 
a^ain  out  of  these  two  quarterly  meetings  mainly  has  grown  an- 
other quarterly  meeting  in  Iowa,  viz : Hickory  Grove,  now  a 
constituent  member  o|  Ohio  yearly  meeting.  at  Still water. 


THEY  WERE  TEMPERATE. 


“As  early  as  1808.  a minute  roads,  ‘Received  an  extract  from 
the  minutes  of  our  last  quarterly  meeting  impressing  on  Friends 
to  attend  to  the  advice  handed  down  in  the  extracts  (from  the 
yearly  meeting's  minutes)  in  regard  to  spirituous  liquors.' 
Therefore  this  meeting  appoints. ( here  follows  the  names  o(  a 
large  committee  to  extend  a care  in  the  case  where  they  may 
find  it  needful,  and  report  to  our  meeting  in  the  8th  mo.  next.  ) 

1800.  8th  mo.  29tli. — ■•This  committee  report  they  have  met 
several  times  ami  conferred  on  the  subject,  and  find  no  com- 
plaint in  regard  thereto  amongst  us." 

1809.  12th  mo.  2*». — With  a large  quarterly  meeting's  commit- 
tee in  attendance  on  this  subject,  a large  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  extend  care  towards  our  members,  and  report  their 
care  and  how  they  find  matters  amongst  us,  to  this  meeting  in 
the  8th  moot  h next. 

1 HI 0.  8th  mo.  28. — This  committee,  they  have  extended  care 
on  the  subject,  and  though  all  our  members  are  not  clear  of  the 
too  common  use  thereof,  yet  it  is  thought  our  testimony  is  gain- 
ing ground. 

18 f(».  1 2th  mo.  25th. — Another  large  quarterly  meeting's 
committee  in  attendance  on  the  same  subject,  and  a large  com- 
mittee appointed  “to  have  a care  and  oversight  among  our  mem- 
bers, and  to  extend  labor  where  necessary,  and  report."  Ac. 

lttll.  8th  mo.  27th — Report  care  and  duplicate  last  year's  re- 
port,  'J’hese  are  probably  sufficient  quotations,  to  show  the  care 

exercised  by  this  people  over  their  members  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  In  more  modern  time  the  discipline  prohibits  mcm- 
bers  of  the  society  from  the  manufacture,  sale  or  unnecessary  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  ami  it  is  a rare  case  to  find  a inembei  of 
the  society  who  indulges  to  any  extent  the  use  thereof  as  a bev- 
erage.  Jt  mav  safely  be  remarked,  now  seventy  years  alter 
this  neighborhood  was  begun  to  be  occupied  by  Friends,  that 
the  impress  of  their  temperate  habits  was  deeply  made  on  the 
commiinitv,  so  forcibly  indeed,  that  although  many,  not  ol  them, 
■ire  now  located  among  and  around  them  still  that  impress  dis- 
tinguishes theirs  in  a marked  degree  from  surrounding  comma 
nities  On  the  subject  of  education,  too.  in  the  early  history, 
thev  were  in  advance  of  their  surrounding  cotemporaries,  nor 
do  they  lac  now.  but  strive  to  keep  abreast  with  tin-  age-  but 
the  great  advance  ....  this  subject  by  the  state  and  general  com- 
munity has  been  so  rapid  m the  last  half  centum,  that  h i lends 
have  ceased  to  appear  conspicuous  thereabout. 

A Friends'  school  was  taught  in  Stillwater  meeting 
early  as  the  winter  of  1805-0  by  Samuel  Kerry,  a I-  fiend. 


house  as 


THOMAS  SIIII.EITOE. 


To  show  the  condition  of  the  society  of  friends  and  their 
feelings  ol  its  membership  as  produced  by  the  teachings  of  Elms 
Hicks  as  well  as  to  give  a history  of  that  most  trying  epoch  ... 
the  an nals  of  that  so.  iety,  we  will  here  present  to  our  readers  very 
iberal  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Thomas  M.ill.toe,  who  was  an 
eve-witness  of  the  scenes  of  which  lie  gives  an  account 
3 Mr  Shi lli toe  was  an  Englishman,  and  was  born  in  Holborn, 
London  in  Second  Month.  1754.  At  first  he  was  put  as  a clerk 
, a croecr.  then  to  a brandy  house,  hut  disgusted  at  Im  scenes 
about  hi, n.  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a shoemaker,  and  followed 
ti  e business  of  shoemaking  while  he  pursued  secular  aflairs. 
»■  C -ents  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  he  pro- 
len-ed  t he  wo, -ship  and  doctrines  of  the  Friends.  His  parents 
1 1 1 him  bitterlv.  hut  be  persisted  in  attendmgthe  friends 

°PPoin  Is  and  became  a member  of  that  society  in  a short  time. 
mCC|1  ^ '.  minister  among  them.  C radii  ally  he  arose  to  em- 
i,ebe<'1  ^a  tmS^minWer.  He  journeyed  much,  doing 
minenci  a.  U((!  Continent,  went  to  Scotland. 

m‘T  " I nZd  In  I reluml  on  foot  as  a minister  of  the  Word,  and 

, u Friends  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  remained 
V 1 them  about  three  yearn,  witnessing  the  distressing  events 
among  them  at*  ttmiej  of  opinions  that  has 

occasioned  femi„g  Christians.  He  died  the 

S So"  .*  Sel,.T-U,ir,l  ,-«r  „l  l.i. 

age. 


Mr.  Sh  i Hi  toe  was  a man  of  only  limited  education,  yet  of  fine 
intellectual  powers,  and  led  a life  of  eminent,  piety.  * The  sim- 
plicity, tore.- and  unotioiisuess  of  his  religious  writings  nlaced 
them  almost  on  a level  with  Runyan's  Pilgrim’s  Progress  He 
was  an  adhering  Friend,  and  as  such  was  a partizan  against 
Hicks  and  Ins  party,  but  his  character  puts  his  narrative  ol 
events  above  suspicion  of  bias  only  so  far  as  it  is  inevitable  to 
the  most  exalted,  enlightened,  and  religions  human  nature 


THOMAS  S1III.I.1TOE-S  DIARY  OK  yi  ARTERl.Y  MEETIMi  AT  STII.I. WATER 

•Third  day.  2(lth  of  Eighth  month,  1838.  Attended  the  select 
quarterly  meeting  held  at  Stillwater:  The  meeting  was  inform- 
ed before  it  was  fully  gathered,  that  some  persons  were  on  their 
way  who  had  been  members  of  this  select  meeting,  but  who  had 
been  disowned  in  consequence  of  uniting  themselves  with  the 
Separatists.  ()tl  their  making  the  attempt  to  enter  the  house, 
and  the  doorkeepers  preventing  them,  they  assembled  on  the 
meeting  house  lot.  where  they  held  their  meeting,  preaching 
and  praying,  so  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Friends,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  close  the  windows  of  the  meeting  bouse. 

“Fourth  day,  27 1 h of  Eighth  month.  1828.  tho'day  of  Stillwa- 
ter quarterly  meeting. — My  companion  (James  Emlen)  ami 
myself  on  proceeding  towards  the  meeting  house,  observed  a 
vast  crowd  of  people  assembled  ; the  nearer  we  approached,  the 
more  awful  the  commotion  appeared  : the  countenances  ami  ac- 
tion ot  many  manifested  a determination  to  make  their  way  into 
the  house  by  resorting  to  violent  means,  if  no  other  wav  would 
effect  their  designs.  By  pressing  through  the  crowd  we  gained 
admittance.  The  tumult  increased  to  an  alarming  degree:  the 
consequences  of  keeping  the  doors  fastened  any  longer  were  to 
be  dreaded,  as  the  mob  were  beginning  to  break  the  windows  to 
obtain  an  entrance,  and  to  inflict  blows  on  some  of  the  door- 
keepers. It  was  therefore  concluded  to  open  the  doors.  The 
door  of  the  men's  house  (room)  being  opened,  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  scene  to  the  lull,  would  he  in  vain.  The  feelings 
awakened  in  my  mind  were  such  as  to  almost  to  overpower  my 
coniidcnce  in  the  superintending  care  of  a Divine  Protector, 
The  countenances  of  many  as  they  entered  the  house,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  they  were  ready  to  fall  upon  the  little  handful  ol 
us  in  the  minister  s gallery,  there  being  few  others  in  the  house. 
Some  of  their  party  forced  open  the  shutters  between  the  men  s 
and  women's  house  (room),  as  if  they  would  have  brought  the 
whole  ot  them  to  the  ground;  others  ran  to  the  doors  which  had 
been  made  secure,  seizing  them,  tearing  them  open  and  some  off 
the  hinges.  The  like  outrage  they  committed  in  the  women’s 
house  (room.)  The  cracking  and  hammering  this  occasioned 
for  the  short  time  it  lasted,  was  awful  to  me.  not  knowing 
when-  or  in  what  this  scene  of  riot  and  wickedness  of  temper 
would  end.  The-  house  was  very  soon  crowded  to  an  extreme, 
the  Separatists  taking  possession  of  one  end  of  the  men's  house 
(room  i and  Friends  the  other. 

Trying  as  our  situation  was,  it  appeared  best  to  proceed  with 
the  business  amidst  the  host  of  op  posers  and  strangers  present. 
The  rcpresenlalives  were  called  over,  the  answers  to  the  queries, 
and  a summary  prepared.  Had  I not  been  present,  I could  not 
have  conceived  it  possible  for  tin-  Friends  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  a quarterly  meeting  so  quietly,  circumstanced  as  they 
were— the  Separatists  going  on  with  the  business  of  their  new 
quarterly  meet i ng  at  one  end  of  the  house  (room)  and  Friends 
at  the  other.  The  Friends  were  favored  to  gel  eomfortahlj 
through  with  their  business." 

Kill  ENDS  BOAI-.niNO  Si  trool,  IIOISE  AT  STU.t, WATER. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  having  decided  that  the  D.  T 
M.  of  F.  hoarding  school  house  and  farm  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
in  its  opinion  rightfully  belonged  to  the  “Bunns  party,  or  the 
“Gurney  Division  of  the  <>.  V.  M.  of  F,  the  adhering  Friends, 
or  the  Movie  party,  as  they  were  called  in  accordance  with  that 
decision,  delivered  up  the  possession  in  the  summer  of  1874. 

At  the  yearly  meeting  of  adhering  Friends  for  that  yeai  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  subject  of  building  anot  i 
or  hoarding  school  house  into  consideration,  and  to  reportat  an- 
other sitting.  The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  proceeding 
at  once  to  raise  funds  and  erect  another  hoarding  school  must 
within  the  limits  of  Stillwater  quarterly  meeting  “for  the  re- 
ligiously guarded  education  of  our  children.'  Hie  com  mi 
also  suggested  that  a building  committee  be  appointed  ou 
which  a committee  should  be  nominated  to  circulate  su  s(  P 
tion  papers  throughout  the  limits  of  Friends  •hun  i in  ■ 
and  that  when  sufficient  money  was  raised  that  they  buy  asm 
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over  sixty  acres  in  extent,  and  erect  thereon  a plain  and  sub- 
stantial building  that  would  accommodate  seventy-five  to  eighty 
scholars.  The  yearly  meeting  approved  and  adopted  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  eomiuitte. 

Alter  the  adjournment  ot  the  yearly  meeting,  t he  eomiuitte  ap- 
pointed H.  Stratton  and  VV.  Hall  a committee  to  solicit  contri- 
butions. The  result  of  their  efforts  was  as  follows:  Short 

creek  quarter,  87,950.50:  Salem.  80,898.00;  Stillwater,  810,752.50: 
Pennsville,  81,983.00:  Hickory  drove  was  not  called  upon.  The 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting  took  a lively  interest  in 
the  erection  of  the  boarding  school,  and  donated  310.308.34. 
Total  funds  raised  were  843,802.34. 

Forty-two  and  a half  acres  of  land,  the  corners  of  four  differ- 
ent farms  a short  distance  south  ofStilwater  meeting  house,  was 
purchased  at  a cost  of  84.402.23.  As  a public  road  ran  through 
these  lands  near  their  centre,  legal  proceedings  were  had  by 
which  it  was  changed  so  as  to  run  along  their  southern  bound- 
ary. The  cost  of  change  was  845.00. 

The  building  committee  appointed  Francis  Davis  superintend- 
ent of  the  work  of  the  building  house.  The  first  work  done  on  the 
premises  was  the  digging  of  a well  in  the  south  yard,  and  was 
begun  10th  Eleventh  month,  1874.  On  New  Years  day.  1875, 
the  first  log  was  cut  and  hauled  on  the  snow  to  make  lumber 
to  build  laundry.  The  building  committee  decided  to  contract 
building  after  the  following  plan  : Centre  building  12n  feet  in 

length  by  08  feet  in  depth,  and  two  wings,  each  5.8  feet  and  all 
four  stories  high.  Tho  building  fronts  north  with  wings  on  east 
and  west  sides.  A belfry  containing  bell  surmounts  the  top  of 
centre  building. 

A laundry  cost  82,000  was  put  up  for  tire  accommodation  of 
the  workmen  engaged  in  the  construction  of  school  buildin«\ 

Asa  (iarretson  was  appointed  treasurer. 

The  work  was  conducted  by  having  a foreman  for  each  class 
of  work,  and  the  committee  employed  all  the  workmen  individu- 
ally. The  first  stone  was  laid  in  the  foundation  on  7th  day  of 
Fiflh  month,  1875.  A hard  light  colored  stand-stone  was  se- 
lected lor  range  work  and  stops.  'Three  large  kilns  of  brick 
were  burned  from  materials  of  the  farm,  and  the  first  brick 
moulded  on  the  18tb  day  of  Fifth  month,  1875,  and  the  first 
brick  laid  at  noon  on  the  29th  day  of  the  Sixth  month,  1875.  ai 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  centre  building.  Cnder  that  brick 
one  cent  was  lain  as  utomr.nto  of  the  occasion.  The  brick  work 
was  completed  on  the  27th  day  of  Ninth  month,  1875.  Seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  bricks  were  used  in  the  build 
ing.  'i  he  wall  bricks  wore  three  times  carefully  selected  before 
they  were  put  in  the  wall.  The  whole  building  and  belfry  are 
roofed  with  slate.  'The  school  rooms  of  all  the  classes  are  warmed 
by  stoves  and  illuminated  by  gasoline,  generated  at  the  gas 
house.  There  are  complete  pipings  about  the  whole  building'to 
carry  water  to  the  cistren.  'The  cistern  holds  one  thousand  bar- 
rels, and  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  smaller  than  the 
other.  The  wind-engine  and  pumps  lift  the  water  from  the 
the  smaller  division  of  the  cistren  to  the  attic  of  the  centre 
building  and  thence  by  pipes  it  is  conveved  to  every  nart 
of  the  building.  ' 1 

Whatever  of  the  furniture  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  boarding  school 
that  was  retained  when  it  was  abandoned,  and  that  was  suita- 
ile  was  put  into  the  new  boarding  school  house  rooms,  hut  much 
and  elegant  furniture  had  to  he  made  or  purchased  to  complete 
thegarnaturc  of  the  rooms.  ' 

\ large  planing  hit  was  procured  from  the  east  that  had  been 
made  to  be  used,  and  was  used  in  making  the  scats  for  German- 
town  Friends  meeting  house,  and  it  was  used  here  by  Davis  & 
olarbuck  at  their  planing  mill,  to  make  seats  (hr  the  Stillwater 
meeting  house  and  hoarding  school.  'The  first  school  began  first 
-d  day  of  1st  month.  A.  I).  1873. 

BKTUKI.  M.  fi.  dill  turn. 

l1'0  "eighborl.ood  "I  Hetlicl  church,  before 
hnuJrf  M ° phitt.  |,hl('e  of  "orslnl>-  Il,,M  blic''-  meetings  at  the 
|J  J.ol,n  Hewi-  Sr-  ”e:u'  Hie  spot  where  the  residence  of 
me  need  now  stands.  ,,,  section  31.  'The  Ifev.  John  I).  Price 

donated"'  18f,j‘;"ter<''1  a quarter  of  that  section,  immediately 
me  S r ,a"  re  oi'  H ,ll<'  M-  K-  f'1-.rch  as  a site  tor  a 
f graveyard.  In  1832.  by  tho  united  efforts 

wasn.it  ! "*  i*,'"  Mr-  a commodious  hewn  log  house, 

.'T  on  that  site  as  a place  of  worship.  This  house  was 
pied  until  1857,  when  the  present  church  house  was  built 

Messrs  J ?•"*  l,!Uttdrvd  !‘n'1  fi"'V  d,’ll:n's-  ,l  w built  by 
hiimlroi  ltP  ,e"  ,)<-tm.V  und  Amos  Finch,  and  will  seat  three 
d persons  comfortably-  The  membership  at  this  time  is 

I-M-B.  A J.  Cos. 


one  hundred  and  eighty.  Present  stewards,  John  K.  Heed  and 
William  Reed.  The  pastor  now  in  charge  ofthe  church  is  Rev. 
Mnliloii  J.  iSlulz. 

OJH.SO.VS  OHAI'lil.  i M.  i:.} 

Gibson's  Gliapel  was  built  in  1855-6.  by  Mr.  Richard  -Stamp, 
at  a cost  ot  seven  hundred  dollars,  it  was  dedicated  in  Febru- 
ary, 1856,  the  dedication  sermon  being  preached  by  Rev.  John 
< -oil.  ot  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  Before  the  erection  of  this 
church  house,  the  .Methodists  of  that  vicinity  had  their  member- 
ship at  Barnosville.  At  the  start,  as  a separate  congregation, 
there  were  only  twelve  members.  But.  notwithstanding  the 
smallness  of  their  mini  her,  they  boldlj*  ventured  upon  the  build- 
ing of  their  church,  ^trusting  to  the  future  for  additions  to  their 
number.  Mr.  John  li.  Gibson  kindly  donated  to  the  church 
lliree-lburths  of  an  acre  of  ground  as  site  for  house  ot  worship 
and  burial  ground.  He  also  largely  aided  with  funds  towards 
the  erection  ofthe  church,  and  after  it  was  built  it  was  gener- 
ously called  Gibson's  Gbapel.  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
worth  as  a man,  as  well  as  the  assistance  lie  gave  the  feeble  con- 
gregation. In  a year  or  so.  the  Chapel  became  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate the  people  that  attended  the  meetings  held  there, 
and  an  addition  ol  fourteen  feet,  was  put  to  the  original  building, 
at  a cost  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  The  house  will 
now  seat  about,  three  hundred  persons  in  comfort.  The  present 
stewards  are  John  Gibson  and  John  W.  Chaney,  and  the  mem- 
bership is  eighty- three.  Hey.  Malilon  J.  Sink  is  preacher  in 

. cntu'ifeof  the  < Impel  nt  this  lime.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  house 
was  built,  a Sunday  school  was  organized  in  connection  with  the 
church,  and  keeps  up  active  work  from  March  to  December  of 
each  year. 

.HOI  XT  OI.UKT.M.  K (W1UHCH. 

Tho  Methodist  at  and  around  Mt  Olivet  organized  themselves 
into  a society  about  the  year  1855.  and  held  their  meetings  in 
an  old  log  district  school  house  on  the  lands  of  Mr  Riclnrd 

Stamp  The  membership  increasing,  a Sabbath  school  was 

formed  in  connection  with  Hie  church,  and  preaching  and  the 
school  held  in  the  old  log  school  house  until  it  became  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  people  and  scholars  when  they  were  removed 
to  Mt  Olivet.  In  1800-1  their  nice  little  frame  church  at  Mt 
Olivet  was  erected  at  a cost  of  alxuilt  welvo  hundred  dollars  The 
cliui ch  house  was  built  by  funds  raised  on  subscription  and  the 
construction  superintended  by  Mr.  Richard  Stamp'  It  will  seat 

S stn  |r,HTMI,8r  I '"'Tj  -IW'1  I,as,or 's  Rev.  Ransom 
uimied. ' ‘V  001  ‘S  st,M  "l'  a"d  ■'*  well  at- 


KI-.FOKMK1.  IIISSKX  ri.N.l  I'lU.SHVTKKIAN  C/ll.RI  ll. 

George  Riielianan  came  to  Ohio  in  the  ve-n-  ivim  r 

a,„i 

u ood  tow  nsliip.  BoJmonl  county.  In  17<u;  a • {^1!^ 
firmed  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  adopted  « (3,  n.ula  tL?uT. 
meul,  worship  and  discipline  of  that  ehnreh  which  it  J a.'-' 
cd  to  subvert  or  modify  mam’  ol  tin-  fund-nn  i ■ ,lls  c a,,11‘ 
Westminister  ConftJion  of  taith.  Z ^ ‘lthe 

formula  in  its  eighth  article  declared  !l,<  i "*"7  mt 

never  he  essentiaHv  iieeessarv  to  the  l.ein.r  of  U'st  <an 

larther  than  an  oath  of  tidelit'v.  except  where  ti  ' ate,  any 

a condition  ot  the  government  " Tt  -it  r , i ° l,eol'  e Inake  it 
ot  church  com, n„, don.  “ '°r,,,,,la  "aN  a test 

Among  the  ministers  ol  the  Assoei-i(,.  It.i  , , ,, 
resided  at  that  time  in  the  state  of  Peniisvlv  ' 1U1'e!'-  "'ho 

der  McCoy  and  Robert  Warwick  I’oth  "2  Al‘‘*a" 

and  high  attainments,  Mr.  McCoy  " irreal  talents 

dared  to  do  what  he  rmht  iet  -uo"'?;',’''''M  aruJ 

might,  and  too  honest  to  sub; scribe  to  that  wl.i, 7 P0  W,,° 

condemned  as  erroneous.  Jn  eai.|v  |j|0  i,  , ' l,,s  eouvictioim 

hut  as  In-approached  manhood,  dikontim.ed  hT.*  .Wl^at  s(ll,lent- 
mg  to  follow  the  occupation  of  farmer  Rut  wl  w 
meeting going  on  at  Rev.  Riddles'  ehun  h ,,  \r  " ° atu*",Ji"g  a 

cite  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1790  L «...  -'Jeon  creek.  Fay- 

by  friends  who  promised  to  aid  bin,  io  ? ,n°sl  fta,'"cs(ly  urged 
enter  the  minis,,',.  The  w.Stlwi.f  ^ Ti,  »"J 

• Pennsylvania, and  i, 

' t«.e  JumiX: 

° h;r  't'othlications  tor  the  ministry 
his  license  as  a Presbyter  at  the"  ' 


pressed  him  to  that  course  caused  him  to  ■ gentlemen 

He  entered  Dickinson  (lollo  C.^'  V*  ^ 

-ng  graduated,  he  studied  divi.’.iiv  with  p!,w  Mo  I ?',<J  l,av- 

"V  Mathew  Jamison 
A ^eenmns  as  a test 


couniy,  pa. 
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ohur!r!lis!inlinlt0,'a!iUI1  "'aS  Td?  in  the  A^ato  Reform 
, , discipline  just  mentioned,  McCoy  and  Warwick  refused 

to  tobrotnb°  l°  d'*ngcd. ^s^pHne.  They  continued  steadily 

0 so  letuse,  and  uniting  their  powers  and  efforts  together,  in 

1 % they  produced  a schism  which  widened  and  grew  stronger 
until  on  the  2«th  of  January,  1801,  at  Washington,  Washington 
count)  . Pa.  they  organized  a Presbytery  distinct  from  ail  other 
religious  bodies  1 his  Presbytery  took  upon  itself  the  name  of 
"ihe  Reformed  Dissenting  Presbytery.'' 

In  fth’o  Mr  McCoy  visited  Ohio  and  preached  at  the  house  ot 
Mr.  George  Buchanan;  many  of  his  old  church  members  in 
Leunsylvama  having  settled  in  Kirkwood  and  Warren  town- 
ships and  the  surrounding  neighborhoods.  Mr.  McCoy  contin- 
ued his  visits  to  Ohio,  and  to  preach  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan until  the  year  1812.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  a half 
acre  of  land  was  donated  to  the ‘-church"  by  Thomas  Griffith  in 
Warren  township,  section  24,  as  a site  tor  a meeting  house  and 
graveyard.  In  that  springa  hewn  log  house  was  put  up  on  this 
land  as  a place  of  public  worship.  The  house  was  built  within 
two  rods  of  the  township  line,  and  stood  with  its  length  north 
and  south,  with  shingle  roof,  doorway  at  centre  of  west  side  and 
a little  high  pulpit  on  east  side  ot  room  directly  opposite  the 
doorway.  The  house  at  first  was  20x25  feet,  and  was  seated 
with  plank  benches  without  backs.  Subsequently  an  addition 
was  put  to  the  north  end  ot  the  old  hewn  log  house,  and  the 
whole  reseated  with  pews — each  member  providing  his  own 


pew. 

The  following  list  of  gentlemen,  with  their  wives,  constituted 
the  membership  of  the  church  there,  when  the  old  hewn  log 
meeting  house  was  built  ■ : George  Buchanan,  John  Hyde,  John 
Brown,  Andrew  Dougherty,  Thomas  Griffith  and  Robert  Griffin. 
Griffin  and  Buchanan  resided  in  Kirkwood,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  members  lived  in  Warren  township. 

The  first  minister  who  preached  in  the  old  log  church  was 
Rev.  John  Patterson,  who  lived  near  West  Alexander,  Pa. 
He  preached  every  fourth  Sunday  and  continued  to  do  so 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
John  Anderson,  who  ministered  to  the  congregation  until 
his  death  ; his  ministration  over  the  church  extended  over  a pe- 
riod of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  During  Rev.  Ander- 
son’s pastorate  the  old  hewn  log  meeting  house  was  abandoned 
and  a stone  one  erected  upon  a fourth  acre  of  ground  bought  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Gilliland.  The  stone  church  stood  within  Kirk- 
wood township,  about  eight  rods  from  the  township  line.  It 
fronted  to  the  oast  and  was  fifty  feet  long  by  thirty-six  feet  wide, 
with  good  pews  and  a pulpit  built  on  the  modern  plan.  It  would 
seat  five  hundred  persons  with  comfort. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Anderson  immense  congregations 
assembled  at  this  church,  families  coming  from  Morristown, 
Middletown,  and  all  the  region  round  about,  to  attend  divine 
services  there.  Sermons  two  hours  to  two  hours  and  a half  each 
were  preached  before  and  after  noon  with  a. short  recess  between 
the  sermons.  Rev.  Anderson  was  a gentleman  of  superb  edu- 
cation and  preached  for  the.  congregation  at  the  trifling  salary 
ot  thirty  dollars  a year.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 

instruction  of  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

At  the  death  of  Rev.  Anderson,  Rev.  Hugh  Forsyth  became 
pastor  of  the  church.  After  a few  years  be  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev  James  Goudy.  who  continued  to  preach  until  the  secession 
took  place  and  the  U.  P.  Church  formed,  and  that  broke  up  the 
congregation.  The  stone  church  has  been  torn  down  and  its 
materials  used  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  present  dwelling  ot 
Hon.  John  Kennon,  half  a mile  north  of  Barnesville. 

\11  of  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  first  membership  of  this 
church  with’tbeir  wives  and  many  of  the  children  were  buried 
at  the  old  graveyard  attached  to  it.  Mr.  John  Brown  and  his 
family  are  the  only  ones  of  the  original  membership  whose  re- 
mains rest  in  their  graves  elsewhere.  He  removed  to  the  state 
of  Indiana  where  they  died  and  were  buried. 

FRIENDS’  RIDGE  MEETING  HOUSE. 


A large  number  of  Friends  having  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
ed of  what  is  now  known  as  Ridge  Meeting' House,  about  two 
iles  south  of  Barnesville.  and  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Hwater  monthly,  very  early  had  permits  granted  them  by 
,„t  “monthly"  to  hold  “meetings  of  worship.  The  first  per- 
5 wS  iraVtodin  the  Eleventh  Month  A.  1811  the  meet- 
* be  held  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Patterson  Permits  for 
e same  purpose  continued  to  be  granted  to  them  by  that 
onthly  for  several  years,  and  on  the  15th  day  of  the  Ninth 
nnth  tSent  ) 1815,  it  established  Ridge  meeting  and  authorized 
Separative  " The  first  monthly  was  in  1820,  by  grant  from 
dllwater  quarterly. 


In  181b,  the  I nends  at  the  Ridge  bought  a lot  of  Joseph  Pat 
tersoii  for  a meeting  house  site  and  burial  ground.  The  deed  for 
the  lot  was  made  to  Richard  Edgerton  and  William  Thoms, 
ho  "ero  t ,e  first  trustees  of  that  meeting.  A log  meeting 
house  was  forthwith  built  upon  the  site  now  occupied by  he 
frame,  mee  ing-house.  It  was  a small  structure,  and  the  inem 
hei  ship  and  attendance  at  divine  worship  soon  became  so  lam; 
that  in  the  year  1821  the  prent  frame  building  was  erected  as 
then  place  ot  worship.  1 he  first  sermon  that  was  preached  at  the 
’’‘  I 1 olm,vl*  h-v  a h»m®  minister  was  by  Elizabeth  Patterson 
1 he  present  meeting-house  will  seat  about  250  persons.  The 
number  of  members  at  this  time  is  eighty-four.  Eunice  Thom 
asson  is  at  present  t he  minister  ai  Ridge  meeting.  Isaac  Light- 
toot  and  Jesse  K.  E'vscy.  are  the  overseers  of  men  Friends  and 

f 'd  M,u‘th!l  ,s-  Biu,ey  overseers  of  women  Friends 
I lie  friends  meeting  at  the  Ridge  has  never  been  disturbed 
>\  . epara lists,  nor  have  the  Friends  there  ever  had  any  trouble 
with  them  about  the  meeting-house.  The  first  person  buried 
in  the  gra\eyaru  at  Ridge  meeting  was  Joseph  Patterson  the 
gentleman  ol  whom  the  lot  was  bought. 

Elisha  Grey  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  was  in  early  life 
a member  of  Ridge  meeting.  He  was  the  son  of  David  and 
Ghristiana  Grey,  and  was  born  within  a half  mile  of  the  Ridge 
meeting-house,  on  the  lands  now  owned  by  Jesse  Strahl,  bein«- 
in  the  southeast  quarter  ol  section  19,  Warren  township 


THE  BERRY  CULTURE. 

Mr.  Daniel  Barr  in  the  year  1859,  began  the  cultivation  of  the 
strawberry  for  the  use  of  the  public  on  his  lot  on  the  southwest 
boidor  of  the  town  of  Barnesville.  He  planted  only  a small 
piece  of  ground,  hut  cultivated  it  with  great  skill,  and  until  the 
war  I Hot!,  he  and  a few  others  from  their  gardens  supplied  the 
entire  demand  for  that  berry  in  the  village.  The  Wilson’s  Al- 
bany Seedling  was  the  only  good  variety  of  the  strawberry  plant- 
ed by  Mr.  Barr.  Soon  after  he  began  raising  the  strawberry, 
lie  added  the  Doolittle  raspberry  to  his  business,  and  until  the 
year  180(1.  furnished  all  that  cultivated  berry  that  the  town 
needed. 

In  the  year  1811(1.  Mr.  Stewart  Morrow,  John  Scoles  and  the 
Messrs.  Barlow  began  to  plant  and  cultivate  several  acres  each  of 
those  berries,  Mr.  Scoles  being  the  largest  raiser  among  them. 
1 he  excellence  of  the  Barnesville  berries  becoming  known  abroad, 
the  raisers  began  to  ship  them  to  many  adjacant  cities  and  vil- 
lages. Those  gentlemen,  except  Mr.  Barr,  are  still  in  the  busi- 
ness. ] n the  year  1872.  Mr.  John  Bryant  and  his  son  William 
also  began  to  cultivate  those  berries,  planting  several  acres  of 
each.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  James  Steer  and  Thomas  Hall 
also  engaged  in  the  business.  The  foreign  demand  increasing, 
and  large  prices  being  paid  tor  the  Barnesville  berry,  the  rais- 
ers became  more  energetic  in  their  cultivation,  so  that  in  the 
year  1875  over  four  thousand  bushels  of  strawberries  and  over 
two  thousand  bushels  of  raspberries  were  shipped  by  those  gen- 
tlemen to  adjacent  towns  and  cities.  The  raisers  and  shippers 
in  that  year  received  about  fifteen  cents  per  quart  net  for  their 
strawberries,  and  about  eight  cents  per  quart  net  for  their  rasp- 
berries. In  the  year  1873,  Mr.  John  Bolon  began  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  berries,  and  is  now  quite  an  extensive  raiser. 

Throughout  the  berry  culture  here,  Mr.  John  Scoles  has  been 
much  the  largest  raiser,  excepting  in  the  year  1875,  when  the 
Messrs.  Bryant  had  the  lead.  Mr.  Scoles  in  connection  with  bis 
berry  culture,  carries  on  an  extensive  geueral  gardening  opera- 
tion. 

The  varieties  of  the  raspberry  most  popular  with  the  Barnes- 
ville  cultivators  are  the  Doolittle,  Mammoth  Cluster  and  Gregg- 
Those  of  the  strawberry  are  the  Jucunda,  Monarch  of  the  West, 
Kentucky  and  Wilson’s  Albany  Seedling.  The  Jucunda  carries 
the  banner  for  size  and  the  price  it  commands,  while  the  Wil- 
son, like  the  old  wheel  horse  to  the  wagon,  can  be  relied  upon 
for  all  purposes,  and  never  disappoints  expectation.  Mr.  John 
Scoles  has  raised  Jucunda  strawberries  so  large  that  thirty  of 
them  filled  a quart.  And  several  other  raisers  have  grown  the 
Wilson  so  large  that  forty  of  them  filled  a quart.  The  raspber- 
ry grown  here  is  no  larger  nor  of  a superior  quality  to  that 
raised  in  other  parts  of  the  great  west.  It  is  the  mode  of  hand 
ling  them  that  advances  them  so  much  in  the  city  markets. 

The  largest  acreage  of  strawberries  here  has  never  exceede 
thirty  acres,  and  that  of  the  raspberry  not  over  forty  acres.  11 
this  year,  1879,  the  strawberry  acreage  will  not  be  over  twenty 
five  acres,  and  the  raspberry  will  nearly  reach  fifty  acres. 
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We  have  not  mentioned  several  small  raisers,  who  contribute 
considerably  to  the  total  shipment  of  those  berries  from  Barnes 
ville,  and  whose  berries  equal  in  all  respects  those  ol  any  of  the 
larger  cultivators.  R.  H.  Taneyhill,  Esq.,  universally  has  the 
earliest  strawberries  in  the  market,  by  from  a week  to  ten  days 
That,  however,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  location  ot  the  ground 
When  we  consider  that  the  soil  for  miles  around  Barnesville 
is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  strawberry  and 
other  small  fruits,  it  is  really  astonishing  that  their  cultivation 
is  confined  to  so  small  an  acreage.  Enterprising  men  elsewhere 
would  do  well  to  direct  their  attention  and  capital  to  the  vicini- 
ty of  Barnesville  and  the  small  fruit  cultivation  there. 

THU  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

The  grape  mania  of  1862-3  seized  the  people  of  Warren  town- 
ship in  the  year  1864,  and  many  acres  of  land  were  prepared 
and  set  with  the  grape  plant.  High  hopes  were  excited  in  the 
planters  that  ample  fortunes  lay  ready  to  be  grasped  by  them 
in  the  near  future  by  and  through  their  vineyards.  But  the 
plants  grew,  the  grapes  came,  and  the  expectant  future  recoiled 
even  from  hope.  For  the  grape  there  was  no  market,  for  the 
wine  there  were  no  purchasers,  and  rot  and  mildew  succeeded 
sweeping  the  vineyards  into  worse  than  worthlessness.  The 
grape  plants  wore  dug  up  and  the  vineyard  grounds  applied  to 
bettei  purposes.  Ami  now  there  are  only  enough  grapes  raised 
to  supply  home  consumption,  and  that  is  very  little  The 
Messrs.  Barlow  and  R.  H.  Taneyhill  were  the  largest  planters 
and  hence  the  greatest  losers  from  the  cheat  of  the  grape  hum- 
bug. 

f 

THK  BLACKBERRY. 

The  blackberry  received  early  attention  from  the  small  fruit 
raisers  here,  and  about  the  year  1875  was  cultivated  upon  about 
five  acres  ot  ground.  But  the  demand  not  being  equal  to  the 
9UPPb  cultivation  ot  that  berry  has  been  gradually  aban- 
doned. So  that  at  the  present  time  only  a small  shipment  of 
them  is  made.  The  soil  of  this  township  grows  a superior 
berry,  but  the  rust  in  a few  years  destroys  the  plants. 


KNTKRPRLSK  N IRSERIF-S—  WILLIAM  .STANTON,  PROPRIETOR. 

These  nurseries,  located  two  miles  east  of  Barnesville,  on  the 
B.  <fc  O.  Railroad,  were  established  in  the  year  1871,  by  William 
Stanton  and  Wm.  K.  Tipton.  In  1873,  Mr.  Stanton  became 
sole  proprietor,  and  has  conducted  the  nurseries  ever  since,  lie 
has  a green  house  23x40  feet  near  his  residence.  There  are 
twenty  five  acres,  occupied  mostly  by  the  nursery  and  orchard, 
and  the  property  also  comprises  sixty-seven  acres  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  section  4.  Mr.  Stanton  designs  to  make  his  nur- 
series and  green  house  a permanent  business,  and  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  public  with  everything  in  the  line,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  advantageous  to  a farming  community. 


PARKER  4 SONS'  CEMENT  WORKS. 


In  the  year  1857  a layer  of  cement  rock  was  discovered  by 
the  outcrop  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Parker  one  mile 
west  of  Barnesville.  Mr.  Parker  immediately  had  the  qualities 
of  the  rock  tested,  and  it  was  found  to  be  of  a very  superior 
character.  Mr.  Parker  forthwith  proceeded  to  erect  the  neces- 
sarj  works  fin-  its  proper  manufacture.  The  rock  is  tive  feel 
nve  inches  thick,  and  lies  about  midway  between  No.  8 lower 
vein  of  coal  and  No.  10  upper  vein  of  coal.  Its  chemical  analy- 
sis shows  the  following  to  he  the  (dements  whereof  it  is  com- 
posed : 

Carbonic  acid 39.40 

Lime ! 40.10 

Magnesia 5,30 

Silica 8.50 

Alumina 4 go 

Peroxide  of  iron 1.5(1 

Moisture  and  loss 40 


1 00.00 

(See  Ohio  Geological  Survey  of  Belmont  County,  p.  209.) 

Mr.  Parker  having  completed  his  works,  began  to  put  his 
'.ement  on  ll|e  market  in  1858,  and  it  at  once  took  a high  posi- 
lon  among  the  cement  of  the  nation.  But  the  war  of  the  re- 
ion  coming  on,  and  there  being  no  sale  for  that  article,  Mr.  i 
arker  suspended  the  operation  of  his  works.  He  resumed  ; 


work  in  1868,  and  in  1809  Parkers  cement,  being  put  in  com- 
petUior  w'th  e^ven  other  brands,  was  found  superior  to  them 
all-  Mi.  James  fisk  having  heard  ot  the  Parker  cement  at 
hrst  ordered  a sample.  lie  then  ordered  a carload,  and  timdlv 

for'  the  ihT  Th  aT  91 Wl  larSu  quantities  of  their  cement 
the  use  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  upon 

Be  hVi,l‘  i Tes  Hsk-  tlle  construction  of  the 

cllaiie  hndge  Parker  A Sons  furnished  eleven  thousand  liar- 

.oUM.  ™"'  •»<**»-*»-«.  tor  tW  „ 

Test,  made  on  government  works  by  Dr.  Newberry  nuts  the 

°f  th‘S  f'enient  beyond  controversy.  From 
18  .J  to  18,. I the  cement  works  have  been  constantly  running 
except  during  the  year  1878,  when  they  were  suspended  The 
works  are  now  running  at  full  power.'  Parker  & Sons  employ 
fourteen  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  and  an  average 
of  ton  thousand  barrels  are  produced  yearly. 


MILITARY. 


| military  spirit  of  Warren  township  was  always  weak 

However  as  early  as  1824  the  township  was  divided 'into  two 
| military  districts,  one  ot  them  west  of  the  Soinerton  and  H011- 
! drysburg  pikes  and  the  other  east  of  those  roads.  John  Shan 
j non  was  elected  captain  of  the  west  district,  with  Colonel  Ben 
{ jam  in  Mackall  as  tirst  lieutenant,  and  William  Kennon  (of  New- 
ell). afterwards  a common  pleas  judge,  as  second  lieutenant 
Joseph  barley  was  chosen  captain  of  the  east  district  and  Thos 
I 1).  Laws  as  ensign. 

1 This  organization  was  well  kept  up  and  frequent  musters 
I had  until  1833,  when  it  collapsed. 

In  1835,  a volunteer  company,  called  the  Warren  Guards,  was 
formed,  of  which  Thomas  F.  Smith  was  captain,  Francis  E 
Uncles,  first  lieutenant,  and  Philip  Hunt,  second  lieutenant 
This  company  became  veil  drilled  in  the  manual  of  arms  and 
performed  its  evolutions  with  groat  precision  : hut  in  1838  the 
captain  absconded  from  the  town  and  the  company  disbanded. 

b rom  1838  until  the  great  rebellion  begun  no  military  organ- 
ization existed  in  the  township.  As  soon  as  Sumpter  was  tired 
upon  the  young  men  of  the  township  began  to  go  the  front  and 
; they  continued  to  do  so  until  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  forces. 
During  the  - war  for  the  Union  " over  two  hundred  of  Warren 
township  s sons  became  brave  and  efficient  soldiers  at  the  front. 
Besides  this,  in  the  spring  of  18(13  a full  company  of  citizens  of 
the  township  was  mustered  into  what  was  called  the  ‘ depart- 
mental corps. " Rev.  Dean  was  chosen  captain  ; William  Smith, 
Esq.,  first  lieutenant.  In  the  .summer  ol  that  year.  Morgan 
made  his  celebrated  flight  ( called  a raid  > through  Ohio.  He  was 
only  trying  to  escape  to  the  south  : the  people  thought  him  to 
he  bent  on  mischief.  It  was  a flight  and  nothing  else.  The 
people  wherever  he  approached  were  thrown  into  the  wildest 
and  most  unreasonable  excitement.  Warren  Township  did  not 
remain  equanimity  but  if  possible  excelled  every  other  place 
in  the  fury  ot  excitement.  After  Morgan  crossed  the  Mus- 
kingum river  to  the  east  a rumor  reached  Barnesville  that 
he  was  making  for  the  great  trestle  on  the  Central  Ohio  railroad 
to  destroy  it.  Barnesville  and  the  surrounding  country  instant- 
ly became  a wilderness  of  wild  men,  wild  with  excitement.  Cap- 
tain Dean's  company  of  departmentals  had  before  the  rumor 
came  been  ordered  to  Woodsfield  and  had  reached  Somerton 
when  the  danger  to  (lie  great  trestle  became  known.  Captain 
Dean  was  , rdered  to  return  to  the  trestle  instantly  : but  captain 
Hamilton  Eaton  bad  a company  of  militiamen,  impertectlv  or- 
ganized, and  he  put  his  company  on  the  double  quick  to  the  pro- 
tection ol  the  “ trestle.”  Arriving  there  they  found  crowds  of 
citizens  assembled  accoutred  with  arms  of  every  style — a hetro 
geneous  mass  of  patriots,  boiling  for  a tight.  Colonel  James  F. 
Charleswortb,  of  St.  Clairsville,  a wounded  veteran  from  the 
“ front,"  happened  to  be  present.  The  entire  force  at  the  “trestle" 
was  put  under  his  command.  The  citizens  were  hastily  thrown 
into  companies  and  officered  and  the  work  of  putting  up  de- 
fences begun.  Captain  Dean's  company  arrived  that  night.  The 
next  morning,  having  barricaded  the  roads  and  disposed  his 
forces,  the  Colonel  with  his  army  impatiently  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  the  foe.  Long  lie  waited  in  eager  expectation  of  (he 
“ raider,”  but  he  came  not;  but  a peaceful  courier  did  come  with 
the  news  that  Morgan  had  gone  off  north  by  the  way  of  Wash- 
ington, Guernsey  county,  Ohio. 

While  those.things  were  going  on  at  the  .“Trestle,"  the  civil 
authorities  of  Barnesville  met  in  council,  and  believing  that 
“discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,"  resolved  to  peaceably 
surrender  the  town  if  Morgan  appeared  upon  its  borders. 
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Councilman  Bradfield  solitary  and  alone  protested  against  the 
resolution,  exclaiming— -‘I  go  for  fighting  him  like  ell  t 

The  “Trestle"  being  no  longer  in  danger,  Col.  Gharlesworth  , 
nut  his  forces  in  motion  and  marched  hack  to  Barnesville.  > j 
sooner  had  the  Colonel  and  his  army  arrived  at  the  town  than  ; 
an  uncertain  report  became  general  that  Morgan,  having  reach- 
ed about  the  center  ot  Harrison  county,  had  suddenly  turned  j 
south  and  would  strike  the  C.  <>.  B,  it.  at  or  near  the  town  of 

Belmont.  . . 

The  Colonel  at  once  seized  enough  freight  cars  to  carry  bis 
men  and  was  soon  encamped  on  the  old  Fair  grounds  ot  Bel- 
mont. The  Colonel  was  escorted  on  all  sides  by  throngs  of  citi- 
y.eus  anxious  for  the  real  play  ot  blood.  The  Colonel  remained 
at  Belmont  until  the  following  Sunday,  but  Morgan  did  not  , 
not  come,  and  he,  with  his  troops,  returned  to  Barnesville.  So 
the  pluck  and  prowess  of  the  departmental  company  and  ('apt. 
Baton's  militia  were  not  put  to  the  test  by  the  horrors  of  a bat- 
tle field.  The  citizens  returned  to  their  homes,  and  could  only 
sav  what  they  would  have  done  had  Morgan  come.  j 

In  a few  weeks  after  the  capture  of  Morgan,  another  company  | 
of  Warren  township  citizens  was  mustered  into  the  “departmen- 
tal corps,"  with  Hamilton  Baton  as  captain,  George  Nuzum  as 
First  and  Tyson  Bowles  as  Second  lieutenant. 

in  the  fall  of  18H3,  the  reported  raid  of  the  rebels  by  the  way  , 
of  Canada  once  more  put  the  people  of  Ohio  into  a fever  of  ex- 
citement. 'l'he  Stale  Adjutant-General  issued  an  order  com-  I 
manding  the  departmental  companies  of  Warren  township  to 
march  to  Brie.  Pa.  'l'he  companies  refused  to  obey  the  order, 
and  appealed  to  General  Brooks,  at  Pittsburgh,  commander  of 
the  Departmental  Corps,  for  instructions.  He  answered  that 
they  were  not  subject  to  state  control,  as  they  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  but  that  they  might  use  their  own  i 
pleasure.  Having  received  Gen.  Brook's  instructions,  they  j 
promptly  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Adjutant-General,  and  were 
transported  to  Brie  by  rail.  They  were  absent  about  ten  days, 
having  a good  time  generally,  when  they  returned  to  Barnes- 
ville. They  performed  no  other  or  further  service,  and  were 
honorably  mustered  out  of  service  at  the  close  of  the  war. 


PI  ON  HUB  LIFE. 

MK.  JOHN  UK  hi  0. 

As  an  illustration  ot  pioneer  life  in  Warren  township  we  pro 
sent  a couple  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  John  Beed.  the  first 
settler  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  township.  Mr.  Beed  has 
many  descendants  living  in  Belmont,  Noble  and  Guernsey  coun- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  a wide  circle  of  old  friends  and  ac 
ipiaintanees  scattered  throughout  those  counties,  so  that  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  him,  or  related  about  him.  cannot  fail  to 
interest  many  people. 

Mr.  Beed  was  an  old  Methodist,  whose  conversion  dated  hack 
almost  to  the  time  when  the  M.  10.  Church  was  organized  ill  the 
United  States,  lie  was  horn  in  “Old  Virginia."  and  came  to 
Warren  tpwnship  in  1 St)5.  locating  upon  section  ill,  where  lie 
resided  until  his  death.  So  soon  as  enough  Methodists  had  set- 
tled about  him  to  form  a society  he  organized  one,  and  preach- 
ing and  religions  worship  wore  held  at  his  dwelling  house  tor 
many  years,  lie  was  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  having 
Bethel  Church  house  erected,  and  at  the  church  lie  worshiped 
until  lie  was  called  from  his  labors  to  his  reward. 

The  following  incidents  in  his  “life  in  the  woods"  have  been 
kindly  furnished  us  by  one  who  gives  them  in  the  very  words 
of  Mr.  Beed: 


UKNCONTKK  WITH  A BKAK. 

“When  I came  to  Warren  township  there  was  a settlement 
east  of  Barnesville  and  another  southwest  of  me,  near  where 
Calais,  Monroe  county,  now  stands.  These  were  my  nearest 
neighbors.  I built  a cabin,  cleared  a patch,  and  raised  a little 
corn,  depending  on  my  rifle  for  meat,  I had  one  bog;  it  was  a 
black  bog.  It  was  in  a lot  I bad  fenced  for  the  purpose  In 
the  fall  I went  to  the  settlement  near  Calais  called  the  Carpen- 
ter settlement.  There  I bought  a while  hog  and  brought  it 
home  and  turned  it  in  with  the  other  hog.  It  was  getting  to- 
wards evening.  Wolves  and  bears  were  pretty  plenty  in  those 
days.  I went  into  my  cabin  and  sat  down.  1 hadn't  been  there 
long  till  I heard  a hog  squealing.  I bounded  to  the  door,  and 
saw  the  black  hog.  as  I thought,  dragging  the  white  hog  around 
the  end  ol  a lot-.  [ started  for  the  lot.  When  I started  the 


dog  started  also.  1 bid  him  go  back.  When  1 got  there,  to  my 
surprise,  it  was  a black  bear  instead  of  the  black  hog.  Ami  no 
sooner  had  I appeared  than  it  quitted  it  and  attacked  me.  I 
had  nothing  to  defend  myself  with,  only  my  feet,  which  1 used 
pretty  freely.  The  dog  had  disobeyed  orders,  which  he  seldom 
done,  and  came  in  reach  <>f  the  scene  at  the  same  time.  While 
J fought  in  lront  the  dog  attacked  Bruin  in  the  rear.  After  a 
pretty  severe  conflict  we  put  (lie  bear  up  a tree.  I called  to 
Batty,  my  wife,  to  bring  me  the  gun,  which  she  did.  With  a 
well-directed  aim  I brought  Bruin  down.” 

AMfsINU  INC1KEXT. 

•In  those  days  there  were  copperhead  and  rattle  snakes  that 
we  dreaded  as  well  as  hears  and  wolves.  1 was  cutting  weeds 
in  the  yard  late  one  evening,  and  something  started  up  my  pants 
leg.  The  idea  of  eopperhead  instantly  entered  my  mind.  I 
grabbed  the  thing  with  . Is.it li  hands  ami  called  to  Patty  to  come 
quick.  She  did  so  very  fast,  asking  ‘What  shall  Ido,  John?' 

1 yelled,  1 Unbutton  my  pants' — ‘there  it  bit  me' — 1 be  quick  — 

• there  it  bit  me  again.'  I finally  got  my  pants  off.  and  when  1 
came  to  an  examination  of  the  imaginary  copperhead,  it  proved 
to  be  a bull  frog.  It  had  scratched,  me  with  its  toe-nails,  and  I 
thought  I was  awfully  snake-bitten." 

Among  flu*  earliest  settlers  in  Warren  township  was  John 
Doudna.  who  moved  here  from  North  Carolina  about  the  year 
1st  14.  lie  entered  the  lands  on  which  he  lived  until  iiis  death, 
w hich  took  place  in  l.Htid.  at  the  age  ol  ninety  years.  The  lands 
arc  situate  one  mile  and  a hall  southwest  of  Barnesville,  on  the 
Boston  road.  Bears,  wolves,  panthers,  wild  cats,  wild  turkeys 
and  deer  were  then  common  in  the  woods;  and  the  deer  and 
turkey  were  limited  for  food.  He  had  a large  Hint-lock  shot 
gun  tiial  lie  brought  with  him  from  North  Carolina,  and  lie  often 
killed  from  three  to  five  turkeys  at  a single  shot  with  it.  One 
of  Iiis  neighbors  having  had  some  sheep  killed  by  wolves,  he  and 
Zadock  Boswell,  who  lived  adjoining  him,  set  two  or  three  guns 
for  them.  The  gnus  were  placed  star  fashion,  their  muzzles 
pointing  inwards  to  a trap  as  a common  centre.  Front  the  trap 
strings  extended  to  the  triggers  of  the  guns,  so  that  when  the 
bait  was  disturbed  the  triggers  were  pulled  and  the  guns  dis- 
charged. It  was  harvest  time  and  lie  was  up  late  putting  up 
liav;  and  when  he  had  gone  to  the  house  and  was  about  to  go 
to  lied  he  heard  the  guns  go  off.  lie  immediately  went  to  Bos- 
well's and  they  went  to  see  the  result.  It  was  entirely  satisfac- 
tory as  a large  wolf  lay  dead  at  the  trap. 

At  another  time  lie  and  iiis  son  was  hunting  a hog  and  found 
a den  of  wolves.  lie  left  Iiis  son  to  watch  while  lie  went  for 
help.  When  they  came  back  he dotermined.JPulnam  like,  to  en 
ter  the  den.  So  he  tied  a rope  to  his  leg  that  those  on  llie  out- 
side could  pull  him  out  if  lie  wanted  out  iiister  than  he  could  gel 
out  himself,  lie  took  his  gun  and  crawled  several  feet  under 
the  rock,  thinking  lie  might  “shine  t he  old  one  s eyes,  as  the} 
called  it.  and  shoot  her.  But  lie  could  not  see  her  and  the  litter 

of  whelps  hi  get  so  far  back  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks 

1 hut  lie  could  not  reach  them.  But  he  was  not  to  he  outdone  in 
llial  wav;  so  lie  went  to  work  and  made  a large  stick  trap, 
which  lie  “set  on  the  side  toward  the  den  and  then  walled  up 
the  mouth  of  the  den  at  the  sides  of  the  trap  so  that  the  old  ones 
could  not  get  in  or  the  voting  ones  out.  In  the  morning  four 
or  five  of  the  voting  ones  were  in  the  trap,  but  the  old  ones  were 
no  where  to  he  seen.  He  then  posted  Ins  friends  about  the  deli 
at  dilfcrcnl  points  and  made  one  of  the  whelps  howl.  1 hat 
brought  the  old  one  iii  sight  of  the  men  in  ambush  and  a wH 
directed  shot  brought  her  to  the  ground.  Next  night  anotiqj 
young  one  was  caught  in  the  trap  and  the  den  broken  up. 

Copperhead  and  rattlesnakes  were  very  annoying  to  the  earl} 
settlers  of  Warren  township  and  they  were  very  numerous 
about  the  residence  and  farm  of  Mr.  Doudna.  One  evening 
about  dusk  Iiis  daughter  heard  the  goslings  complaining  in  their 
coop.  She  went  and  lifted  one  of  them  out  and  it  died  almost 
instantly.  Having  procured  a light  she  looked  into  the  coop 
and  there  lav  a large  rattlesnake,  which  no  doubt  was  the  mur- 
derer of  the  gosling.  The  feelings  of  the  young  lady  can  be  hol- 
er imagined  than  described. 


last  m:i:h. 

W lu‘ii  Dr.  Carolus  Judkins  and  his  brother  Joel  came  to 
Barnesville  from  North  Carolina,  they  were  accompanied  b\  a 
young  man  named  Joseph  Brown,  a hatter  by  trade.  Bro"  u 
threw  a stone  with  great  force  and  precision  of  aim.  As  the} 
were  coining  over  the  mountains  one  tiny  late  in  the  evening, 
an  opossum  was  seen  near  the  roadside,  a full  hundred  }ai  s 
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distant.  Joel  said  lo  Brown:  “Thee  can  t hit  that  possum 
wuh  a stone  Brown  threw  and  killed  the  opossum  ' The 
ammal  was  butchered  and  the  next  morning  was  eaten  for 
break  last.  Brown  worked  lor  Joel  about  (bur  vears  and  tin-illv 
mamed  and  settled  at  Somerton.  where  heTeniained  .luri.m  life 
While  he  resided  in  Barnesville  in  the  year  1818  i„  the  earlv 
part  ot  winter,  a severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  upon  the 
town  and  vicinity  1 he  wind  blew  furiously,  prostratin'.-  many 
trees  about  the  little  village.  After  the  storm  had  subsided  the 
sun  came  out  bright  and  warm,  and  Brown  took  his  gun  to  see 
if  lie  could  not  kill  some  game.  J ust  at  the  edge  of  the  village 
mi  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  “old  Academy''  now  stands' 
several  trees  had  been  blown  down.  When  Brown  arrived  on’ 
posite  the  trees,  he  discovered  a large  buck  standing  amok 
them  and  browsing  on  their  tops.  Brown  fired  and  the  deer  foil 
flat,  to  the  ground,  but  as  Brown  approached  to  finish  him  he 
rose  on, Ins  fore  ,<3el-  t,"'led  >''*  >>«>•’  wrong  end  foremost  and 

did  lus  best  to  get  at  Brown;  but  his  back  was  broken  by  the 
shot,  and  lie  could  only  look  fury  at  his  assailant.  Brown  with 
a club  soon  put  him  out  of  his  miseries.  That  was  the  last  deer 
ever  killed  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Barnesville. 


“THK  LEATH ERWOOD  GOD'OR  THE  RELIGIOUS  IM- 
POST Kit  OK  1828. 

A great  religious  commotion  was  created  in  the  year  1828  by 
the  appearance  and  pretentions  of  an  imposter  mamed  Joseph 
7 1 -V.11ks-  i 1,0  sw’m‘  of  llis  principal  transactions  was  the  lit- 
tle village  ol  Salesville,  situated  in  Guernsey  county,  on  the 
Leatherwood  creek,  about  six  miles  from  Warren  ‘township, 
though  the  excitement  among  the  people  spread  over  portions  of 
Belmont  and  Noble  counties.  At  the  village  of  Salesville  there 
had  been  built  by  the  early  settlers  a hewed  log  church,  which 
was  used  by  all  denominations,  and  was  known  as  the  Temple. 
About  the  middle  of  August  of  that  vear  a camp-meeting  was 
held  about  two  and  a half  miles  northwest  of  the  temple,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Brethren.  At  this  meeting  Dylks 
made  Ins  advent  under  strange  and  peculiar  circumstances.  A 
lengthy  and  well  written  account  of  the  appearance  and  preten- 
smnsof  this  man  has  been  prepared  bv  U.  H.  Tanevhill  Esq 
and  published  by  Robert  Clarke  & Co.  of  Cincinn'atti.  Ohio! 
Ihe  mam  facts  were  first  written  by  Mr.  Taneyliill  in  a series 

0 ar.V  i*.  *0!  t *,e  ,iarn.Vsvi,,e  under  the  non  tie  phone 

01  * h.  Kino-  Bennett.  The  mutative  attracted  such  general 
attention  that  Messrs.  Clarke  A Co.,  incorporated  it  in  their 
volume  entitled  “Ohio  Miscellanies.  From  this  account  wo 
make  a synopsis  and  a number  of  extracts.  The  advent  of 
IH'Ikh  at  the  camp-meeting  is  thus  described: 

‘Ihe  camp-moetiiig  began  on  Wednesday,  and  was  to  conlin- 
°'et  ‘"’J’uday.  On  Sunday  the  attendance  was  very  large,  the  in- 
gathering being  from  over  twenty  miles  around.  The  Rev. 

0 . */l-um,  P-  addressed  the  congregation  at  the  afternoon 
service,  lie  had  proceeded  about  half  way  in  his  discourse,  and 
) his  eloquent  appeal  had  obtained  the  profound  attention  of 
ie  audience,  and  had  wrought  their  feelings  up  to  their  intens- 
est  pitch:  a silence  solemn  as  the  quietude  ot  the  grave  per- 
vaded the  congregation,  when  a tremendous  voice  shouted  “Sal- 
vution  ! followed  instantly  by  a strange  sound,  likened  by  all 
"io  heard  it  to  the  snort  of  a frightened  borse.  The  minister  was 
a -o,n  by  surprise  and  stopped  preaching,  all  eyes  wore  turned 
o uie  spot  whence  the  sound  seemed  to  proceed,  and  were  fixed 
on  a stranger  of  odd  appearance,  seated  about  midway  the  con- 
gregation. He  sat  steadfastly  in  his  seat,  with  a countenance 
0 .marked  solemnity,  and  lota!  ly  unmoved  by  the  excitement 
winch  he  had  produced.  That  stranger  was  Joseph  C.  Dylks. 

10  ‘'otcii  “ Letitherirooil  (toil."  The  shout  and  snort  ol  Uylks 
art- described  by  every  one  who  heard  them  as  imparting  to  all 
" itlun  their  sound  bot  h awe  and  fear.  One  who  had  heard  them 
o ten  said:  -They  carried  with  them,  right  through  you.  a thrill 
ike  that  felt  when  greatly  scared  in  the  dark,  and  a dread  similar 
that  experienced  when  we  think  of  dying  inslantlv.-  Their 


i - - - V..VVM  u uvu  « o tii  in  iv  ui  iiinuiutit  . i iiuii 

f vc*s  upon  the  congregation  at  the  camp-meeting  were  singu- 
•n  indeed.  Some  of  the  men  jumped  to  their  feet,  others 
’Hiced  in  their  seats,  women  shrieked  aloud,  and  every  cheek 
’’niched.  It  was  several  minutes  before  I lie  minister  could 
proceed  with  his  sermon  ; but  the  people  gave  no  further  heed 
it,  they  were  too  much  absorbed  in  scrutinizing  the  myster- 
ious stranger. 


ventJisPt|iTnfke",C,,n.l: ■l8n<:0'  l,?weve,,>  connected  with  his  ad- 

m£ 

n . ‘ o.  I)l,i(  k,  large  and  flash  i no**  nose  slight  I v 

flossy  and° thrown  back  ‘Tro J'um  ”d 

n a look  of  deep  solemnly,  tinged  with  melancholy  lie  was 
dicssid  in  a black  broad-cloth  suit,  frock  coat,  while  cravat  and 

and  fiVkiear  'T  01  ‘‘“'{vP  i‘l)!)01ll'ed  t0  1)0  between  forty-five 
link,.,3;  3V  ,of  U ,IU|)  we  reflect  that  this  was  the  day  of 
notin'  i " ’ l"llntl"7Rhirts’a"d  warn  uses ; that  there  was 
P6N  b]road'e'°th  ,,oat-  a»d  not  a male 

fouek  ook  we  "P  n°  P C'0S?-  and  wl'°  had  "ot  a rust.c, 
r I k’  T'  :U  once,  how  these  considerations  compli- 
cate the  question,  how  begot  into  the  congregration  unnoticed. 

t A ‘ ^ ^ # jfc 

“ An  advent  so  stange  ami  mystical— so  like  the  coming  of 

oiTiT'T  "’e  °al,1'nlated  to  exe'te  the  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple. and  to  form  a ready  and  sure  basis  for  the  pretense  that  he 

klkl  kck,'1  Hl,l,ernat"ral  powers.  ffe  immediately 
a\  a Bed  himself  of  the  vantage  ground  given  him  over  the  mind's 
.ot  the  community,  and  began  secretly  to  declare  himself  to  he 
a celestial  being,  bearing  in  his  person  a heavenly  mission  * * 

“ l11  se<;rfl<  1,0  was  impressing  certain  members  of  the  com 
ninmty  with  a knowledge  of  his  tremendous  spiritnal  powers. 
Idling  them  that  lie  came  into  the  congregation  at  the  eamp- 
tmettng  in  his  spiritual  body,  then  took  a corporeal  one.  and 
clothed  it  as  they  saw  him  there:  that  ho  could  disap  .ear  and 
reappear  at  pleasure,  perform  miracles,  and  finally  that  he  was 
the  true  Messiah  come  to  set  up  the  milleninm,  and  establish  a 
kingdom  that  should  never  end  : that  he  should  never  die,  and 
that  all  who  should  believe  on  him  should  live  forever  in  their 
natural  bodies,  and  hold  the  earth  as  an  everlasting  heritage: 
that  his  kingdom  would  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  and  noth- 
ing but  holiness  dwell  therein:  that  bis  body  could  be  touched 
only  by  his  permission  ; that  not  one  hair  of  his  head  could  he 
taken  from  him.  And  that  with  one  shout  ami  one  snort  he 
eon  Id  strike  out  the  universe." 

B\  his  shrewd  and  mysterious  conduct  Uvlks  soon  obtained  a 
number  of  enthusiastic  followers.  Throe  men  of  the  vicinity  of 
Salesville  became  so  completely  infatuated  with  him.  and  such 
firm  believers  in  his  pretentious,  that  lie  designated  them  as  his 
apostles.  These  men  were  named  Michael  Brill.  Robert  McCor- 
mick and  John  Brill.  During  the  progress  of  events,  a young 
minister  named  Davis  came  into  the  neighborhood,  who  also 
became  converted  to  the  new  faith,  and  was  made  by  Dvlks  one 
ol  his  a post  lex.  All  the  methods  by  which  Dylks  effected  the 
delusion  of  those  men.  are  perhaps  now  not  known,  and  some 
matters  connected  with  it  must  forever  he  a mystery,  hut  Mr. 
Taneyliill.  in  his  elaborate  account,  gives  a description  of  the 
events  and  circumstances  which  make  it  plain  bow  the  preten- 
der operated  with  his  adherents  until  he  became- complete  mas- 
ter of  them.  We  regret  that  his  account  is  too  lengthy  to  give 
in  lliese  pages,  and  that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  a brief  sum- 
mary with  a few  extracts.  The  delusion  had  “spread  with  u 
rapidity  scarcely  ever  equaled  in  the  history  of  religious  fanatic- 
ism. A division  of  the  church  membership  and  the  whole 
community  bail  taken  place.  The  nature  and  extent  of  Dylks’ 
pretentions,  and  the  effect  ot  his  teachings  upon  his  hearers  is 
shown  by  the  following  description  by  Mr.  Taneyliill,  of  a ser- 
mon preached  by  the  avowed  God  in  the  Temple  at  Salesville. 
idler  he  had  accomplished  the  preliminaries  of  his  delusion  : 

“ The  brethren  mid  sisters  assembled  in  a Iwily,  and  many 
others  congregated,  prompted  by  curiosity.  At  first,  ho  was 
cautious  in  his  language,  but  gradually  grew  bold,  and  at  last 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  blasphemous  language  : ‘1  am 
God,  and  there  is  none  else.  I am  God  and  the  Christ  united, 
in  me,  Father.  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost  are  met.  There  is  now 
no  salvation  for  men  except  by  faith  in  me.  All  who  put 
their  trust  in  me  shall  never  taste  death,  but  shall  be  translated 
into  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  I am  about  to  bring  down  from 
Ileaven.'  The  brothers  yelled:  - We  shall  never  die.'  The 
sisters  screamed.  Dylks  snorted,  and  the  spectators  muttered  in- 
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dignant  exclamations.  The  dedication  ceremonies  were  con- 
verted into  an  uproarious  religious  tumult.  Men  shouted  ana 
yelled,  women  screamed  and  uttered  prayers  to  Dylks  to  have 
mercy  upon  them,  while  he  stormed  and  snorted.  As  4)y  Iks 
descended  from  the  pulpit,  McCormick  exclaimed  : “Behold  our 
tiod!"  and  the  believers  fell  on  their  knees  and  worshiped  him. 
When  partial  order  was  restored,  McCormick  announced  that 
the  next  meeting  \\fould  be  held  that  night  a week,  and  the  con- 
gregation was  dismissed. 

“The  violent  demonstrations  of  the  Dylksites  on  Sunday  night 
disgusted  some  who  were  wavering,  and  drove  them  back  to  the 
ancient  landmarks,  while  they  increased  and  confirmed  the  in- 
dignation and  hatred  of  the  non -professors.  The  lofty  preten- 
sions of  the  avowed  God  were  soon  put  to  the  test.  - We  must 
have  a miracle — some  evidence  of  his  stupendous  powers  must 
be  produced — simple  declamations  will  not  do,’  were  expres- 
sions every  where  resounding  in  theearsof  Dylks'  dcciples.  lie 
saw  the  necessity  of  some  act  to  confirm  his  claims,  and  prom- 
ised to  make  a seamless  garment,  if  the  cloth  was  furnished 
him.” 

Dylks  was  given  the  opportunity  but  never  performed  the 
miracle.  The  indignation  of  those  who  had  not  been  drawn  into 
the  delusion  soon  grew  to  an  organized  opposition  to  the  pretend- 
er and  his  faith,  and  culminated  in  a mob.  Dylks  was  arrested, 
taken  before  a justice  of  the  peace  and  tried,  but  the  magistrate 
finding  no  law  to  punish  him  acquitted  him.  The  mob  was  un- 
satisfied, but  Dylks  escaped  to  the  woods,  pursued  by  his 
shouting  accusers  who  hurled  at  him  a volley  of  stones.  The 
pretended  God  had  been  put  to  flight,  and  for  several  weeks  he 
kept  himself  secreted  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  who  hunted 
him  as  a fugitive.  But  his  trusty  followers  aided  him  during  his 
disappearance  from  the  public,  and  their  faith  appeared  to  in- 
crease during  the  persecution.  Finally  Dylks  reappeared  and 
announced  to  an  assemblage  of  his  followers  that  he  must  set  up 
his  kingdom  on  earth,  or  his  “Mew  Jerusalem.”  at  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  same  time  he  revealed  to  them  that  Rev.  Davis, 
Michael  Brill  and  McCormick  were  his  apostles  “Peter,”  “Silas” 
and  “Paul.”  that  they  must  go  with  him  to  Philadelphia  to  as- 
sist him  to  establish  the  “gieat  city,”  and  the  very  next  morn- 
ing these  deluded  men  started  with  Dylks  to  journey  the  whole 
distance  on  foot.  This  was  in  i.he  latter  part  of  October,  anil 
they  traveled  directly  eastward,  by  the  highways,  by-ways, 
across  fields,  through  forests,  and  over  mountains. 

“When  they  arrived  to  within  aboui  three  miles  of  the  city, 
the  road  they  were  pursuing  forked.  Dylks  now  said  : ‘Faith- 
ful apostles,  it  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  separate  for  a time. 
Paul  and  Silas  will  lake  the  south  fork  of  this  road,  i and  Peter 
will  pursuetho  north.  We  meet  again  where  the  light  from  heaven 
shall  shine  brightest  within  the  city,  for  there  will  New  Jerusa- 
lem begin  to  expand  to  fill  the  earth.'  They  parted.  McCor- 
mick and  Brill  went  on,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  the  city,  but 
saw  no  light.  They  journeyed  the  city  over,  but  still  no  light. 
Day  after  day  they  traveled  the  city,  street  by  street,  trembling 
between  hope  and  fear,  but  still  "found  no  light.  The  light 
never  came,  nor  did  Dylks  or  Davis.  Having  remained  until 
the  last  vestige  of  hope  vanished,  with  sorrowings  and  weepings, 
foot-sore  and  moneyless,  they  set  their  faces  towards  Baltimore, 
where  they  arrived  in  due  time.  Here,  from  the  pledge  of  their 
tobacco  crop,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a commission  mer- 
chant, they  procured  funds  and  went  home  by  stage.  They 
made  a truthful  report  of  the  events  of  their  journey,  suppress- 
ing nothing.  The  effect  of  Dylks'  trickery  upon  the  brotherhood 
was  scarcely  perceptible.  They  had  become  too  deeply  imbued 
with  the  bewildering  influence  of  the  delusion  to  yield  it  up,  no 
matter  what  the  defeat  to  their  expectations  might  be,  or  how 
dastardly  so  ever  Dylks  whould  act." 


Mr.  1 aney bill  adds  to  the  forciroiiur  • 


one  after  another  of  the  ‘ believers,'  who,  according  to  the  faith 
should  never  die,  still  those  who  remained  were  as  unwavering 
in  their  belief  as  before.” 

The  Rev.  Davis  returned  about  seven  years  afterwards  and 
preached  one  sermon  in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  seen 
y Iks  ascend  to  heaven,  and  that  he  would  return  to  earth  to 
set  up  h,s  kingdom.  Davis  then  left  and  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards. 

p.oti'  1 UL.eyvi'11  a'l<ls,U>,lliS:l''ru""t  an  anecdote  entitled  “The 
Rattlesnake  Man.  which  is  ot  local  interest,  and  is  as  follows : 


“The  following  incident  illustrates  howthe  children  were  cor- 
rupted by  ‘ faith.’  It  was  communicated  to  me  by  an  eye-wti- 
ness  of  the  facts  related  : 

“In  the  summer  of  1850,  a large  man,  about  thirty-five  years 
old,  stopped  for  dinner  at  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Robert  Mills,  in 
Barnesville,  Ohio.  He  was  dressed  in  an  uncolored  homespun 
suit  cut  alter  the  plain  style  of  the  old  Methodists,  and  wore  his 
hair  and  beard  long  and  disheveled.  He  had  a fine  horse,  sad- 
dle and  bridle,  and  on  the  valise  pad  was  strapped  a small  flat 
box.  Having  dismounted,  he  carefully  unstrapped  the  box,  and 
carried  it  under  his  arm  into  the  sitting-room  of  the  hotel. 
When  invited  to  dinner,  he  took  the  box  with  him.  and 
put  it  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  his  chair.  After  dinner  he 
brought  the  box  into  the  bar-room,  and  instantly  inquired  il 
any  one  wished  to  see  a rattlesnake:  if  so,  he  would  show  one 
for  a dime  apiece.  A purse  was  soon  made  up.  The  stranger 
opened  the  box,  and  a large  rattlesnake,  having  eighteen  rattles, 
emerged  from  it  and  coiled  itself  on  the  floor.  It  was  lively, 
and  rejoiced  to  see  its  master  ; it  shook  its  rattles,  threw  open 
its  mouth,  and  shot  out  its  tongue.  The  snake  was  fangless. 
One  of  the  spectators  seeing  this  inquired  the  cause. 

‘When  J caught  it.  I took  it  up  and  knocked  out  the  teeth  with 
my  jack-knife.' 

■Were  you  riot  afraid  to  take  hold  of  it  ?' 

‘Mo;  for  bad  it  bit  me,  it  would  have  done  me  no  harm.  1 
shall  never  die;  I shall  live  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  pre- 
cisely from  this  year,  and  shall  then  bo  transferred  into  the  .New 
Jerusalem  without  seeing  death.' 

•‘ lie  then  proceeded  for  over  an  hour  to  expatiate  upon  the 
claims  of  Dylks,  saying  that  he  had  often  seen  him  in  the  spirit 
— had  frequent  conversations  with  him  : and  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  Dylks  that  before  the  end  of  the  present  century,  lie 
should  descend  to  earth  and  establish  a kingdom  of  universal 
righteousness;  but  the  building  of  the  Mow  Jerusalem  would  be 
deferred  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  stranger  gave 
his  name  as  Moses  Hartley;  he  resided  in  the  mountains  of 
what  is  now  West  Virginia,  lie  lived  in  the  Salesville  settle- 
ment at  the  time  Dylks  made  his  advent,  had  seen,  and  heard 
him  preach.  He  had  just  been  on  a visit  to  the  Temple.'  the 
only  place.  ' he  said.  • where  true  religion  had  ever  been  re- 
vealed to  man.'  " 


BiOG  RADII  It'AL  SKETCHES  OF  WARREN  TOWNSHIP. 

James  Steer.  Jr. — A certificate  was  produced  at  New  Garden 
monthly  meeting,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  June  27, 
1727,  lor  Isaac  Steer,  his  wife,  Ruth,  and  daughter,  Catharine, 
from  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  dated  May  7,  1726.  Their  son, 
John  Steer,  produced  a certificate  to  Mew  Garden  monthly  meet- 
ing. "held  June  2b,  1729,  from  Ballenderry,  Ireland,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 11,172s.  lie  married  Rachel  Evans  February  21.  1722, 
and  removed  to  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  where  he  died.  James 
Steer,  son  of  John,  and  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
married  Abigail  Edgerton,  of  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  May  21. 

1 7G 1 . His  sou  James,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  July  29. 
17Xl,  in  Frederick  county,  Virginia.  lie  was  married  to  Ruth 
Wilson  July  29,  1819,  at  Freeport,  Ohio,  and  located  at  Cole- 
rain,  ().  Ruth  Wilson  was  born  October  20,  1794.  in  West 
Pennsylvania.  They  had  five  children,  as  follows : Israel,  born 
September  11,  1X20  • Abigail,  February  9,  1822 ; Martha.  Octo- 
ber 2b,  1X22;  Rachel,  August  28.  1825;  James,  Jr.,  our  subject, 
born,  June  17,  1X27.  Ruth  Steer  died  in  the  year  1828.  James 
Steer,  Sr.,  then  married  Ann  Lupton.  at  Colerain,  March  3 , 
1820,  to  whom  were  born  Nathan,  December  27,  1830;  Joseph, 
September  22,  1X2,2.  James,  Sr.,  died  May  20,  1839.  and  his 
wifi'  departed  this  life  February  4,  1852.  James  Steer,  Jr.,  "as 
married  to  Mary  Green,  October  20,  1852.  Their  childrens 
names  and  births  are  us  follows:  Alina  Mary,  born  October  - . 
1854:  William  G.,  May  lx.  1x50;  Joseph.  April  14,  18o8:  Ruche 
G.,  April  10,1800;  Elizabeth.  January  7,  1X02;  Charles,  re  • 
ruary  4,  1X05:  Rebecca.  November  22,  1X07;  Abliy,  Januaty  -• 
1871.  The  last  two  are  deceased.  Anna  Mary  Steer  was  mai- 
ried  October  24. 1x78.  Mr.  Steer  bad  always  resided  on  the  olU 
homestead,  in  Colerain  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  unti 
1805.  when  he  came  to  his  present  location  in  Warren  township- 
He  owns  a farm  of  220  acres  two  miles  east  of  Bartlesville. 
greater  portion  of  his  farm  is  underlaid  with  excellent  coal.  e 
lias  a bank  opened,  which  gives  employment  to  several  meu 
during  the  winter  season,  and  supplies  several  of  his  neigh  ors 
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with  fuel.  His  farm  is  known  ns  the  old  homestead  of  the 
Green  family.  When  Mr.  Steer  first  located  on  this  farm  he 
did  an  extensive  business  in  the  coal  trade.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Stillwater  church. 

VV  u.  mam  Green,  a son  of  William  and  Mary  Green,  nee  Broad- 
wood,  was  a native  of  the  county  id  Northumberland,  England, 
and  was  born  at  Pockriding,  near  Allendale,  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, 1790.  Iiis  mother  died  December  22,  1799,  and  his 
father  in  August,  1817  ; both  were  interred  iu  the  Friends'  burial 
ground,  near'Allendale,  England.  William  Green,  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  sketch,  was  married  to  Rachel  Hoyle, 
daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Hoyle,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1831. 
Kaehel  was  born  November  4,  1799,  at  Round bay,  in  the  county 
of  York,  England.  Her  mother,  whose  family  name  was  Pick- 
ering, departed  this  life  in  the  year  1803,  and  was  buried  at 
Leeds,  county  of  York,  England.  Her  father  died  in  183(1,  and 
his  remains  rest  at  Smithfield,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  The 
names  and  births  of  the  children  of  William  and  Kaehel  Green 
areas  here  recorded:  Hannah  was  horn  at  Richmond,  Jefferson 
couuty,  Ohio,  Fobrnary  17,  1822;  Joseph,  December  20,  1824: 
Sarah,  February  19,  1820  ; Mary  was  born  at  Bartlesville,  Ohio, 
February  20,  1828;  Rachel,  February  28,  1830;  William,  Jr., 
March  24,  1832;  Joint,  April  20,  1834;  Rebecca,  April  7.  183(1: 
Lydia,  August  (1,  1838;  Benjamin,  May  8.  1841  ; Josiali.  April 

0,  1844.  Those  living  are  Hannah,  Joseph.  Sarah.  Mary,  Rebec- 
ca and  Lydia.  Rachel  Green  is  still  living  and  is  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  her  ago.  She  resides  with  her  son-in-law, 
James  Steer.  She  retains  all  her  faculties,  except  that  of  hear- 
ing, which  lias  gradually  become  impaired.  Site  has  teeeivod 
second  sight,  and  can  read  the  finest  print  and  the  most  difficult 
handwriting  as  readily  as  when  young  without  the  aid  of  spec- 
tacles. 

Robert  [Ru  mmer,  J r.,  is  a son  ot  Robert  and  Rachel  Plummer 
and  a grandson  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  Plummer,  whose  chil- 
dren's names  are  as  here  given:  Samuel,  born  June  12,  1703; 
John,  July  0,  1705  ; Robert,  Sr.,  August  7,1771.  Robert  Plum- 
mer, Sr.,  married  Rachel  Talbott,  October  3,  1793,  and  been  me 
the  parent  of  live  children,  as  fallows  : Elizabeth,  born  January 

1,  1795;  John,  October  11,  1790:  Abram,  November  3,  1799; 
Mary,  February  1,  1809;  Robert  Plummer,  Jr.,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  born  February  25,  1813.  Robert  Plummer.  Sr.,  de- 
parted this  life  in  July,  1814.  His  widow  married  lor  a second 
husband,  Caleb  Engle,  February  28, 1810.  She  died  April.  1850. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Plummer  family  we  here 
give  a record  of  John  Talbott's  family,  who  was  a father-in-law 
ot  Robert  Plummer.  Sr.  John  Talbott  was  born  November  20. 
1735;  married  Mary  Joints.  January  22,  1700;  hIio  was  born 
Decent  her  9,  1740.  They  were  the  parents  ol  thirteen  children  : 
Benjamin,  born  May  11,  1702;  Joseph,  June  20,  1704;  John 
July  3.  1706:  Elizabeth,  September  29,  1707  ; Susanab.  July  15, 
1708.  Ann,  May  8,  1771  ; Samuel,  December  18,  1771:  Rachel, 
November  21,  1775;  Peggy,  November  9,  1776:  lvinsey.  June 
21,1778  Mary,  January  5,1780;  Deborah,  April  9,  I 782  ; Re- 
beecah.  January  1,  1784.  All  ot  them  runic  from  Maryland  and 
located  in  Belmont  and  Jefferson  counties  about  the  same  time, 
except  John.  Samuel  and  Peggy.  The  latter,  however,  cattle  at 
a later  date.  Robert  Plummer,  Jr.,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  horn  on  the  hirin'  on  which  he  now  resides,  which 
was  entered  by  his  grandfather  in  1801,  who  received  the  patent 
for  the  same  in  1802.  The  fallowing  is  an  extract  from  the 
patent;  Alemoir  of  Robert  Plummer  s estate  : Top  lot  of  land, 
situate  in  section  No.  10,  township  8,  range  6.  ol  t lie  survey 
known  as  the  Northwest  Territory . Granted  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, President,  and  James  Madison.  Secretary  of  Slate, 
by  letters  patent  to  Abraham  Plummer  in  the  year  1802." 

Abraham  Plummer  and  his  son  Robert,  Sr.,  came  from  Mary- 
land to  VN  arren  township,  Belmont  county,  at  the  time  above 
mentioned,  and  located  on  the  farm  described.  This  was  the 
fourth  family  in  the  township,  and  the  first  family  of  thinkers, 
they  hired  a wagon  and  teamster  to  bring  them  out  to  the  wil- 
derness. One  cun  hardly  imagine  the  difficulty  in  traveling  in 
those  days,  but  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  some  concep- 
tion of  the  progress  made,  we  will  simply  state  that  they  wore 
three  days  in  traveling  front  Morristown  to  where  they  finally 
halted  for  their  future  home,  a distance  of  some  six  miles.  This 
was  father  lutein  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  here  they  were  in 
tuo  midst  oi  an  unbroken  forest  without  even  a cabin,  and  where 
no  sound  could  be  beard,  save  that  of  the  wild  beast  and  birds, 
with  which  their  new  habitation  abounded.  But  they  realized 
that  there  was  no  time  for  delay,  and  immediately  began  the 


| erection  of  a small  cabin.  This  was  made  of  logs  or  poles,  cut 
| and  put  up  by  Abraham  Plummer  and  his  son  Robert,  win  s 
; Robert's  wife'  did  the  chinking  with  moss.  The  root  was  made 
of  hickory  bark,  the  first  layer  being  placed  with  the  sap  sue 
at),  and  the  second  placed  so  as  to  break  the  joints  of  the  its  , 
with  the  bark  side  up.  This,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  became 
so  shriveled  and  drawn  together,  that  rain  could  scarcely  pene- 
trate it.  The  ground  was  the  floor;  a quilt  served  as  a doot , 
and  greased  paper  was  used  instead  of  glass  for  the  window. 
Here  tbev  remained  until  fall,  when  the}'  had  erected  a more 
suitable  cabin  for  passing  the  long  and  dreary  winter.  A small 
patch  of  land  was  cleared  and  planted  in  corn  the  first  summer. 
They  had  to  go  to  St.  Clairsville  for  flour.  John  Greer  was 
their  nearest  neighbor,  he  being  one  mile  dislanf  But  bow 
great  a change  bus  seventy-eight  years  wrought.  1 he  old  log 
cabin  has  long  since  returned  to  dust,  and  in  its  stead  is  seen  the 
statelv  mansion.  The  dense  forest,  which  for  so  many  centu- 
ries had  clothed  the  hills  and  valleys  with  the  impenetrable 
shade  of  its  foliage,  has  gradually  yielded  to  the  untiring  stroke 
of  the  sturdy  woodman  ; and  as  a recompense  thereof,  we  now 
behold  the  same  hills  and  valleys  transformed  info  beautiful 
fields  and  gardens,  yielding  beautifully  to  the  labor  of  the  hus- 
bandman. instead  of  the  straggling  trail  and  pack-horse,  we 
have  tiie  macadamized  pike,  the  railroad,  and  the  iron  horse, 
rushing  L>v  with  almost  lightning  speed.  On  this  old  farm  the 
subject  of  litis  sketch  grew  to  manhood,  and  has  lived  upon  it 
his  whole  life.  His  education  was  obtained  at  the  common 
schools.  He  was  married  to  Jane  Baily,  September  28.  1834. 
They  are  the  parents  of  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  .ire  yet 
living.  Their  names  and  births  are  as  follows;  Alary,  born 
December  11,  1837  ; Abram,  October 29,  1839;  Rachel,  January 
11,  1842;  Joseph,  February  16.  1844;  Aficajab,  May  18,  1840; 
Hannah.  July  13,1848;  Elizabeth,  September  17,  1859;  Lydia 
(deceased)  April  17.  1853:  John.  April  24,  1856.  His  children 
are  all  married  but  the  youngest:  Abram.  Miciijali  and  Hannah 
are  in  Kansas:  Hannah  married  William  Hoyle.  The  remain- 
ing ones  are  residing  in  Beitm  til  county.  All  who  know  Robt. 
Plummer  recognize  in  him  a public  spirited  citizen,  a sincere 
iriend,  tt  devoted  husband,  and  a true  ( '-liristian.  lie  is  a de- 
vout and  prominent  member  of  the  Friends'  Stillwater  church, 
and  by  his  life  fitly  exemplifies  its  teachings. 


m itniiiui  ■ • ’ ti  '.'wu  ’»«  > iv  j/m  it  ttiin  i nut  titit  tvui  tv  ) , 

and  was  born  in  Somerset  township,  Belmont  county,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1812.  His  graudfathers  name  was  Edmund  Bailey, 
the  name  ol  whose  wile  is  unknown,  and  lie  was  the  parent  of  the 
following  named  children:  Jesse.  Micajnli,  Matthew.  James  and 
Stephen.  The  latter,  the  father  ol  our  subject,  was  born  in 
Loudon  county.  Virginia,  November  15,  1777,  and  married 
Tabillia  Patterson  in  the  year  1*97.  by  whom  be  became  the 
father  ol  six  children  — Elizabeth,  William.  Benjamin,  Exutu, 
Rachel,  and  Stephen.  The  two  former  and  the  latter  are  dead. 
He  came  to  Belmont  county  in  1897.  and  soon  alter  his  arrival 
be  was  married  as  above  stated,  and  located  in  Somerset  town- 
ship, four  miles  south  of  Bartlesville,  lie  entered  the  land  and 
cut  the  first  slick  of  timber  upon  it.  The  patent,  which  he  re- 
ceived is  signed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison.  On 
this  farm  Benjamin  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood,  and  here 
ho  also  reared  a family,  lie  resided  upon  it  until  1874,  when 
lie  removed  to  Bartlesville,  but  lie  still  owns  it.  Our  subject 
married  Lucy  Grow,  daughter  of  Isaa-  and  Judith  Crew,  August 
•>  Their  children's  names  and  births  are  as  fallows  •'=Ta 

Intlia  Mle, -eased)  born  June  29;  1835;  Eli  (deceased)  March 

le'-u  ; , IC  K''  A,,1'r"st  ^:iS;  Elizabeth,  January  6.  Is4l 

William  E January  17,  1841:  Sarah  A..  July  is,  is4s-  John 
D..  November  27,  1K.>0;  Eew is.  (deceased)  February  \ > ls‘,3 
Stephen.  August  2.  1855  : Benjamin,  .'deceased)  December  *lV 
ls.u  . George  \V  .,  December  25.  1 858  ; Isaac  11..  June  •»  jsui’ 
Mr.  Bailey  always  fallow  ed  farming  until  hts  removal  u>  Barties- 
ti  le.  and  lor  forty  years  he  lias  been  a grower  and  packer  ot 
tobacco,  many  years  bnytug  huge  amounts.  1R.  has  also  been  a 
.•ner  at  sales  tor  forty  years,  and  still  follows  the  same  llis 
uhgtous  hull)  is  that  ol  the  Society  of  Friends. 


T‘  »arnesv,l  eo„  the  2,1  day  of  November,  IS  5 it  ,1, 
schools  of  his  native  town  lie  obtained  •,  lib...-.  I i ' . 1 1,1 

v™d,r  S' 

ol  a tailor  with  John  N.  Hunt.  He  ,-cn l 1 U'u'1 

and  enlisted  as  a private  to  serve  in  the  war  Uainsj  the  r’?' 
bon  in  Jitiv.  186 . , being  a meml.ro,  Con, pa, u l! 

L,  and  sc t \ ed  tune  mouth*.  After  bis  return  front  ffa.  Vur  1 
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resumed  his  former  occupation  with  J.  T.  Thornberry,  tor  whom 
he  continued  to  work  for  four  years.  He  then  went  to  Battle 
( reek,  Michigan,  and  learned  the  trade  of  cutting,  after  which 
lie  and  tieorge  Morrow  embarked  in  business  on  Main  street. 
Barnesvillo.  At  the  expiration  of  one  year  he  and  A.  K.  Dent 
termed  a partnership,  and  in  March,  1872,  they  associated  them- 
selves with  J.  \V.  (irittin,  and  removed  to  the  present  location, 
opposite  the  Frazier  House.  On  the  30th  day  ot  October,  1869, 
he  married  Mary  A.  Met  law,  ot  Barnesvillo.  They  are  the  pa- 
rents ot  one  child,  Mabel,  who  died  at  the  age  of  six  years. 


Amasa  Frame,  son  ot  Aaron  and  Tahitha  Frame,  was  born 
in  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  June  2d.  1859.  He  was  educated  at 
eommon  schools  and  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  11  is  lather  was  engaged 
in  different  pursuits  until  Amasa  arrived  at  the  age  of  majority. 
He  worked  with  his  father.  Married  for  his  first  wile  Elizabeth 
if. , daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Kennard,  September,  1864. 
She  only  lived  about  eight  months.  On  October  2S.  ISti'.l.  he 
married  Rachel  Iv,  daughter  ot  Robert  and  Jane  Plummer.  By 
her  he  became  the  parent  of  two  children — Elizabeth  K..  horn 
November  22.  1 ST l ; Clara  E.,  horn  January  15,  1875.  In  1870 
he  and  his  brother  Thompson  erected  a shop  on  Sandy  Ridge, 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and  the  sale  of  lightning 
rods.  In  the  spring  of  1872  lie  came  to  Barnesvillo  and  started 
a general  carriage  shop,  (an  account  ot  which  is  given  elsewhere 
in  this  work.)  In  the  spring  of  1878  he  again  engaged  in  the 
lightning  rod  business,  and  in  which  lie  still  continues.  Otlice. 
on  Main  street,  Bartlesville,  O. 


Robert  Y.  Price. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a native  of 
Calvert  county.  Aid.,  where  lie  was  born  February  21,  1815,  and 
is  the  son  of  Robert  and  Ke/.iali  Price.  In  the  ensuing  spring  his 
father,  accompanied  by  Benjamin  Bowen,  his  brother-in-law. 
together  with  their  iamilies,  started  on  their  long  and  tedious 
journey  to  the  small  cluster  ot  cabins  known  as  the  town  ot 
Bartlesville.  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  They  came  to  Baltimore 
by  water,  at  which  place  they  employed  a teamster  to  haul  them 
as  Jar  as  Pittsburgh.  They  readied  their  destination  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year.  Robert  s education  w as  obtained  at  sub- 
scription schools  : he  was  reared  a tanner,  and  billowed  the  same 
tor  bis  lather  until  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  On  the  2d  day 
of  March  1843.  ho  was  united  in  marriage  to  Margaret  Nu/.imi. 
daughter  ot  Joslmaaml  Klleii  N ii/.um.  natives  of  Ireland.  Seven 
children  arc  the  fruit  ot  this  union,  viz:  Benjamin,  born  Febru- 
ary 28.  1811,  and  is  a dentist  in  Iowa  Pity,  b>wa:  John,  horn 
April  12,  1846,  is  a farmer  in  Warren  township : Theodore,  horn 
July  20,1818,  is  a farmer  in  Warren  township:  Winfield,  horn 
.Wav  22,  1852,  and  died  when  some  eleven  months  of  ago : ilenry. 
lioVn  May  4.  1 854,  is  also  a farmer  of  Warren  township;  Imey 
E horn  October  14,  1850,  married  tieorge  W . Wilson,  who  re- 
sides in  Rake  Port,  California;  Mary  A horn  June  28.  1800. 
the  only  one  of  the  family  not  married.  Directly  allei  Mi. 
Price  was  married  he  moved  to  the  farm  now  occupied  by 
Charles  (Jritlin,  where  he  remained  for  live  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  the  farm  on  which  Im  now  resides.  His  farm  is  un- 
derlaid with  coal  of  an  excellent  quality.  'I  he  prmc.pa crop 
orown  by  Mr.  Price  is  tobacco;  however,  he  raises  a sufficient 
Cjuantity  ot  the  different  kinds  ot  grain  for  his  own  use.  IDs 
irm  is  situate  in  section  No.  22,  Warren  township,  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  Barnesville.  Dims  become  renowned  owing  to 
the  fact  that  on  it  are  loeated  the  celebrated  track  rocks,  a his- 
tory  of  which  is  current,  and  which  are  fully  described  else  where 

in  this  work. 

(At  eb  Bindv— This  is  the  earliest  ancestor  of  the  Bundy 
family  of  -whom  we  can  obtain  any  record.  Jle  was  born  at  an 
early  period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  what  particular 
eon. •can  not  he  ascertained.  The  only  facts  pertain,  ng  to  his 
history  are,  that  his  wife's  name  was  Elizabeth,  to  whom  was 
nistoi  > > ..  jt,iv  ip,  1740.  Denisov  was  married  m 

born  a '•  ^ ^ ()f  ,jif(  w;p,  , lt, thing  is 'known  other  t han 

f e Uu'rv  and  unto  them  wore  born  the  following  el.il 
m^’^iisenR'lh'ee.nber  11,  17.19:  Mariam,  March  15  1771: 
i.'Vi  tmuM  1773;  David.  August  ll,l«.o;  /adoek,  Sep- 

rt/STfe  H'iniiim.  Junmtry  1.  17*1;  «».  »*r  ft 

tenib.  i - - 4 ]7, si;  and  Mary,  born  July  ..I,li8b. 

"H «» - »«* 

Alareh  2J,  ls04. 


SOU 


Hi-nov,  Sr.,  son  of  Demsevand  Mary,  and  grand- 
ol  Cah!b Wnnly,  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  January  1, 


178b.  He  married  Sarah  Overman,  date  not  known,  b}-  whom 
lie  is  the  parent  of  eleven  children.  Their  names  and  births 
are  as  billows:  Mary,  February  25,  1805;  Ezekiel.  July  26. 
1807  ; Eli.  March  13,  1809  ; Charity,  March  2.  1811  ; John,  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1813;  Nathan,  October  1(1,1814;  Sarah,  January  29, 
1817;  William,  October  10,  1819;  Domsey.  Augusts,  1821; 
Clmlkley,  February  24,  1823;  and  Elizabeth,  born  June 28, 1826. 
Those  living  are  John,  William  and  Elizabeth.  William 
Bundy,  Sr.,  departed  this  life,  June  21.  1828,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  bis  age,  and  his  wife.  Sarah,  in  May,  1853.  He  migrated 
to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  18il£  and  located  on 
l Captina  creek,  but  after  he  had  remained  there  a short  time. 

! became  dissatisfied  with  the  choice  he  had  made  lor  his  future 

| home,  and  removed  to  the  farm  known  at  present  as  the  Beard 

| farm,  some  two  miles  south  ot  Barnesville.  Here  lie  purchased 

eighty  acres  ot  land  on  which  lie  erected  a frame  house  and 
painted  it  red.  It  went  by  the  name  of  the  red  house  as  long 
as  a vestige  of  it  remained,  lie  afterwards  traded  this  farm  tor 
the  one  known  as  the  old  homestead  ot  the  Bundy  family.  Air. 
Bundy  made-  this  trade  with  Thomas  Marshall,  and  received 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  lor  the  eighty  above  mentioned. 
'I'lie  land  was  in  a state  of  nature,  having  no  improvements 
whatever, hut  a small  log  school  house,  in  ibis  he  remained  till 
lie  could  build  a more  suitable  dwelling.  On  this  farm  be  ended 
bis  days.  He  was  of  the  society  of  Friends  or '‘(Quakers,"  and 
reared  his  family  under  the  discipline  of  the  rigid  honesty  and 
simplicity  characteristic  of  that  people.  His  descendant*  arc 
nn morons  in  this  township. 

Ezekiei.  Bi.ndv  was  born  July  26,  1897.  He  was  a son  of 
William  and  Sarah  Bundy.  Married  -Maria  Engle,  October.  21, 
1.830.  II is  children  areas  billows:  Sarah,  born  Aligns!  6,  1831: 
Elizabeth,  A ugust  1 1 , 1*34;  Nathan,  August  22,  1837:  Caleb. 
July  23,  1839  ; Rachel,  October  22,  18  H ; William  K.,  March  11. 
1813;  Mary  J.,  May  20,  1845:  Martha  A.,  January  19,  1818; 
Annie  M.,  January  25,  1850,  Ou  January  11,  1851,  his  wife 
Maria  died.  His  secoud  wife  was  Sarah  Stanton,  the  widow  of 
Edmund  Stanton  /nv  Hoyle,  whom  he  married  September 
29.  1852.  By  her  lie  had  the  billowing  children:  John  H„ 
i born  July  25.  1853;  Hannah  II.,  October  22,  1855;  Ezekiel, 

j August  31.  1857;  Chalkley  C,,  May  27,  1859:  Sarah  A.,  born 

J May  0,  1.861.  Sarah,  Nathan  aud  Caleb,  liy  his  first  wile,  are 
dead.  Hannah,  Ezekiel.  Chalkley  O. and  Sarah,  of  liislasi  wile, 
'flu'  subject,  Ezekiel  Bundy,  died  November  22.  1866. 

Wu.i.iAM  Bi'niiy,  . I r.,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Bundy,  was 
born  in  Belmont  county,  October  19,  1819.  lie  was  reared  on  a 
larm  and  was  educated  at  common  schools.  He  married  bis  first 
wile.  Prudence  Wood,  of  Belmont  county,  December  12,  1842. 
bv  whom  lie  had  one  son,  Allen  S.,  born  November  2.5,  181-1. 

1 i is  wife  died  May  2,  1814.  On  June  39.  1847,  lie  married 
A scnalh  Doiidna.  She  bore  the  following  named  children ; 
April  4.  18|s,  a son;  Prudence,  April  3,  1819:  T.  Clarkson.  De- 
cember 18.  1,850;  Joel  I’.,  October  12,  1852;  Almodia.  October 28. 
1851;  Evaline.  August,  6,  1.856;  Charles.  January  1!*,  1859;Dil- 
w in  C..  March  29.  1861  ; Rebecca  11.,  January  3,' 1863.  Our  sub- 
ject. shortly  alter  his  first  marriage,1  located  on  tljo farm  on  which 
he  now  resides.  Was  elected  from  Belmont  county  to  the  Reg 
islalure  and  served  in  the  winters  of  1876  and  1877. 

Thomas  0.  Bunov  was  born  December  18,  lS.id.  Educated 
at  Mt.  Pleasant  and  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  Married 
.Rachel  C.  Crew,  October  3.1,  1878.  Spent  the  years  of  1872  in 
Oregon  and  1-876  in  Texas. 

Jevtiia  Brxnv  was  born  in  Warren  township,  on  April  14, 
1859:  was  reared  a farmer,  and  educated  at  Mt.  Pleasant-  On 
die  27tli  <il  March,  1872,  lie  married  Mira  Dawson,  by  whom  be 
has  one  child.  Clara  R.,  born  July  18.187  R I le  resides  on  the 
old  homestead. 

Jei-tekso.n  Bunov,  a son  of  Domsey  and  Ann  Bundy,  was  hoi  n 
May  24,  1854.  Reared  a Jarmer  and  educated  at  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Took  a commercial  course  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  5.  Alarms  tn 
nic  R.  Smith,  July  21,  1878.  She  resided  at  Quaker  Pity,  hucr- 
sey,  county,  lie  lollows  fanning  on  the  old  homestead. 

Nathan  Bi  ndv,  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Maria  Bund}  , was  b°n’ 
August  22,  1837.  Educated  at  Ml.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and  a 
Westtown.  Pennsylvania.  He  married  Anna  Staunton,  * -uc 
30,  1859.  By  her  lie  became  the  parent  ot  three  climiie  • 
Joseph  S„  Caleb  L.  and  Mary  -U.  They  first  lived  alter  mu  - 
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riaije,  about  one  mile  north  of  where  his  widow  now  resides.  In 
IStio  they  removed  to  Barnesville.  VVr as  surveyor  and  engineer 
on  the  Somertou  and  Barnesville,  Hcndrysburg  and  Barnes- 
ville, St.  Blairsville  and  W'arnoek  turnpikes.  He  also  aided  in  the 
geological  survey’  of  the  stale  made  between  the  years  1870-74. 
\Vas  engaged  in  the  dry  good  business  in  Barnesville  from  1872 
to  1874,  when  his  health  tailed  him  and  he  sold  his  store  and 
died  August  20,  1874.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Bundy  removed  to  the  country,  and  in  the  spring  of  1875 
she  came  toiler  present  location,  about  two  miles  east  of  Barnes- 
ville, on  the  B.  A O.  11.  K. 

Demsey  Bundy,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Bundy,  was  born 
August  2s.  1821.  He  was  reared  on  a farm.  Married  Ann 
Hood,  April  26.  1842.  Their  children’s  names  and  births  are  as 
follows:  Emily.  February  4,  1844;  Amanda,  May  25.  1840. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  Ann  Crew,  November, 
1848.  By  her  ho  had  the  following  children  : Joptha,  horn  April 
13,  1 850  : Melvina.  July  7,  1822  ; Jefferson,  May  24, 1854.  He  was 
married  (o  his  third  wife,  Beboeca  W.  Smith,  ofGuernsey  county, 
Ohio.  April  30, 1857.  Amanda,  by  his  first  wife,  Jeptliaand  Jeff- 
ersou  by  his  second  wife,  are  living.  Doinsey  Bundy  departed  this 
life  April  28,  1877,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  bis  age.  He  moved 
to  the  farm  where  bis  sons  now  reside  short  ly  after  his  first  mar- 
riage, where  lie  remained  until  bis  death.  His  widow  re- 
moved to  where  she  now  resides  in  November,  1877,  near  the 
Friends 'church  in  Warren  township.  Her  mother  lives  with 
her,  who  is  in  her  eight hv-sixth  year.  j 

CiiAr.Ki.EY  Bundy,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Bundy,  was 
born  February  24,  1823.  Married  Sarah  Dottdna.  March  27, 
1844.  The  births  and  names  ot  his  family  are  as  follows:  Find- 
ley. January  28,  1845;  Joel  I)  , October  22.  1810,  (dead);  Na- 
than W , June  11,  1848;  Lucinda,  September  11,  1850:  Hebocca 
L).,  December  11,  1853;  Emma,  December  1.  1850  (dead):  Mary 
E.,  May  23,  1800.  Chalklev,  June  5.  1802,  (dead).  His  wife 
died  August  1,  1802.  Ho  married  for  his  second  wife.  Deborah 
If  Bundy,  December  7.  1864.  He  died  December  1.  1800. 

Lindlev  Bundy,  son  of  Ulialkley  and  Saruli  Bundy,  was  born 
January  28,  1845.  Was  reared  a farmer  and  received  a common 
school  education.  In  December,  1870,  he  married  Kuauna 
Frnino,  by  whom  he  became  the  parent  of  three  children — Sarah 
C„  born  December  0,  1871  ; Carver  T.,  August  it.  1874:  'facie 
B.,  October  28.  I*i6.  Mr.  Bundy  resides  on  the  farm  where  he 
was  horn,  and  in  the  old  brick  house  that  his  great  grandfather, 

*V illian  Body,  built  in  1811.  Jn  1801  Jonathan  Taylor  entered 
section  eight,  and  Writ.  Jlody  received  the  patent  irom  Wash- 
ington city,  signed  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  has  remained  in 
the  taiuilv  name  ever  since.  He  is  a breeder  of  short  horned 
cattle.  He  first  purchased  from  '1'.  F.  Joy.  of  Delaware,  in  1874. 
and  at  different  times  purchased  of  <1.  'll . Ilagertv,  of  Licking 
county.  He  is  also  a dealer  in  South  Down  sheep.  He  owns 
t'vo  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  land. 

Nathan  W.  B’itndy,  a son  of  Chalkley  and  Sarah  Bandy,  was 
horn  June  11,  1848.  Educated  at  common  schools  and  Ml. 
Pleasant.  On  October  0,  1869,  lie  married  Anna  S.  Dawson, 
hv  whom  lie  lias  two  children  Aurora  E„  horn  July  It),  1870  : 
Bussell  horn  August  22,  1877.  He  resides  on  a part  of  the 
old  section  six.  a portion  of  which  section  is  still  in  the  name  of 
Hie  family. 

W ili.um  L.  Bundy,  a son  of  Ezekiel  and  Maria  Bimdv,  was 
born  in  Warren  township,  March  1 1,  1843.  He  was  reared  a 
tanner  and  educated  at  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Wosltown.  Pennsyl- 
vania ; the  latter  place  lie  attended  two  years.  Married  Rebecca 
I oudna.  A pril  24.  18(i4,  by  whom  he  became  the  parent  of  three 
children-- Elmer <’.,  horn  February  11,  1805.  Agnes  M.,  horn  Octo- 
ber It.  18, 1 ; Bertram  II..  horn  May  27,  187ti.  After  his  marriage 
>e  resided  about  a mile  aud  a liali  north  of  Barnesville,  where 
they  remained  till  the  spring  of  1,807.  and  removed  to  the  farm 
owned  by  Joel  Dondna,  where  lie  still  resides.  Mr.  Bundy  was 
oi  "tally  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  in  which  ho  was 
tci\  successful.  In  Is, 3 he  raised  on  three  acres  of  ground  a 
nop  lie  sold  for  8650.  In  1870  lie  turned  Ids  attention  to  the 
**1  veiling ol  Merino  kIuvj>. 

John  H.  Bundy,  son  of  Ezekiel  E.  and  Sarah  S.  Bundy,  was 
torn  July  25,  1854.  Was  educated  at  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Duff  ’s 
i°’  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  On  the  26th  day  of  March, 
*8(3,  he  was  married  to  Mary  D.  Duudna  (,  daughter  of  Thomas 


and  Rachel  Dondna)  by  whom  he  has  one  son,  Thomas  born 
January  5,  1874.  After  bis  marriage  be  lived  one  year  where 
Daniel  Stanton  now  resides,  on  the  Hezokiah  Bailey  farm,  then 
on  the  old  Hoyle  farm  one  year,  and  from  thence  to  where  he 
now  lives  on  the  old  Starbuek  farm.  Jle  owns  19D  acres,  which 
contain  abundant  coal,  and  engages  in  farmingand  wool-growing 
the  latter  of  which  he  makes  a specialty. 

Peter  Sears,  Jr.—  We  will  premise  this  sketch  with  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  our  subject's  ancestry  : Paul  Sears  was  a na- 
tive of  France,  and  whilst  young  in  years  migrated  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  accompanied  by  his  three  brothers,  Header,  Richard 
and  Daniel.  Header  went  to  the  Indian  war,  and  was  gone  for 
a long  time  before  lie  returned.  He  remained  at  home  for  a 
short  period,  went  hack  to  the  war  and  then  farther  west.  He 
was  never  afterward  heard  of.  Richard  married  and  had  two 
children  William  and  Polly.  He  died  when  young.  Daniel 
enlisted  and  served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  hut  no  tidings  of 
him  ever  were  known.  Paul  married  Elizabeth  Butler,  by 
whom  be  became  the  parent  < >f  ten  children,  Mary,  Martha, 
Goditha,  Sarah.  John.  Tabitha,  Elizabeth,  Ann.  Margaret  and 
Jemima.  John  Scars  married  Sarah  Peoples,  by  whom  he  bad 
nine  children.  Paul.  Elizabeth.  Iluldah,  John.  Sarah,  Martha, 
Samuel,  J’cler  and  Anna.  He  was  a blacksmith  by  trade,  which 
he  followed  till  middle  life,  when  he  followed  wheel-wrighting, 
ami  being  a natural  genius,  he  supplied  bis  wants  at  other  me- 
chanical trades,  carpentering,  silversmitbiug,  tauniiig  and  shoe- 
making,  Ac.  Died  in  1800.  Peter  Sears,  the  father  of  Peter 
Scars.  Jr.,  was  born  in  Prime  George  county,  Viginia,  April  5, 
1787.  He  migrated  to  now  Somerset  township.  Belmont  county, 
Ohio,  in  1806,  where  lie  remained  one  summer,  and  then  re- 
lumed, but  came  hack  again  in  the  spring  of  1800.  Here,  ou 
March  14,  1810,  lie  married  Anna  Dondna  (.daughter  of  John  and 
Sarah  Doudna.)  who  was  horn  in  Greenville  count}-.  North  Car- 
olina. They  settled  in  Wayne  township,  entering  a quarter 
section,  where  they  made  several  improvements  in  the  wilds  of 
the  forests  of  Captina.  by  putting  up  a log  house  and  stable,  and 
then  selling  to  a more  fortunate  emigrant.  Four  successive  im- 
provements were  made,  each  advancing  in  price,  which  enabled 
them,  about  the  year  1 820,  to  hold  Hie  last  quarter  for  a home, 
lie  reared  a family  of  twelve  children:  Sarah,  born  December 
14.  lslO;  .Martha,  horn  January  0.  1812:  Zilluli,  born  Julv  30, 
1813;  John,  horn  November  10.  lsl  1;  IVter.  horn  May  20.  1816; 

Paul,  horn  February  1.  1818;  David,  horn  September  14.  1 s 1 y • 
iluldah,  horn  September  3.  1821  : Ann,  born  August  30,  1823: 
Benjamin,  born  June  23,  1825;  Joseph,  born  May  Id.  1827:  Khz 
abeth,  born  March  20.  1830.  All  are  dead  but  Peter  and  David. 
Peter  Sears.  Sr.,  departed  this  life  July  12.  1863.  in  the  sovciity- 
se  ve  it  ill  year  of  his  age,  and  las  wife,”  Anna,  died  November  5 
1878,  aged  ninety-two  years.  Peter  Sears,  Jr.,  was  born  in’ 
Wayne  township,  received  a common  school  education,  and  en- 
gaged m teaching  for  a number  ot  terms.  On  the  1st  of  Jan- 
"ary js.,1  he  married  Phariba  Bundy,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Mary  Bundy,  of  ( oleram  township,  who  were  pioneer  set- 
tlers. This  union  resulted  in  lour  children  : Mary  B born  Ocn. 

*r  'YtT^'W  A**!*  "•  l«l : liijami? S w„ 

J.uauu \ — l8.ii  : Edwin  W.,  November  20,  1858.  After  his 
marriage  lie  came  to  where  lie  still  resides,  and  which  has  always 
been  h,s  home  since  save  Irom  1861  to  1864,  when  in  Lova 
lu  house  m winch  he  resides  was  built  by  Thomas  Williams 
who  entered  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  2,  in  Warren  town’ 
ship.  Here  he  was  residing  in  the  winter  of  1806-7  when  his 
w ife,  1 rudencc,  made  and  sold  butler  to  Thomas  Ilunuieutt 
other  emigrant,  who  had  just  arrived.  Savin-  the  mome'il 
received  until  spring,  she  took  it.  mounted  7t  Imrse  and  wcm 
alone  to  Redstone,  Pennsylvania.  Here  she  bo,M,t  tru'd  f n 
which  she  carried  home:  and  having  done  this  mm-h  si  1 
plant  them  with  her  own  hands,  fh  ! ' ^ 

!* ‘T“ »' Inm.  s„„h.  3 & “ J ZrtilfV*" 

Warm-  of  I “ Eb  liV 

i8.J,  aud  was  nine  feet  four  inches  in  < *-Dtuai  \ , 

smallest  point  between  l 
eighteen  inches  above  the 
one  of  which  measures 
feet,  another 
inches 


-|-s  in  circumference  at  the 

the  roots  and  lorks,  and  ten  feet  at 
1 ground.  It  has  four  lar-e  branch  ‘ 

feel  in  civcu,nferencc;tu,o  he  6c' 

jor  hve  feet  two  inches,  and  the  other 
...v,„vo.  I licse  measurements  were  taken  „t  , . 1 Ye'c" 

from  the  junction.  This  is  believed  to  he  the  I , °hUic"  "“he* 
in  Belmont  county.  Growin-  near  it  is  ai f?ust  apple  tree 
large  and  fruitful.  In  1879  ft  measured  l>uur  fr«e,  also  very 
iii  circuint'crence,  and  about  forty -five  l'cctV'm  hehd  G lUeheti 

kitchen  ol  this  house  is  one  ol  tlie  old  (■ishionodfii-  G*"  11  tllB 
”1 8 '■  "«>“**>  — t— 
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U>  sharpen  the  knives  ; the  crane,  with  hooks  attached,  whereon 
were  suspended  the  kettles  containing  the  substantial  dinners 
oi  those  dayn;  the  bakcoveu  (still  ii\  keeping)  where  many  pies, 
loaves  of  bread  and  uc*orn  dodgers'’  have  been  baked  bv  plaeing 
liro  both  above  and  below  them,  and  the  mantle  shelf  above  the 
fireplace,  extending  its  whole  length  and  supported  bv  wooden 
pins,  all  tell  of  the  “ good  old  days,  in  the  early  times  out  ircrt." 
lhere  are  also  in  the  house  an  old-fashioned  loom,  two  wheels, 
a large  and  a small  one  j the  large  one  was  used  for  spinning 
wool,  (rolls)  and  tin*  other  tor  flax  and  tow.  Also  a pair  of 
hand-cards,  used  for  making  rolls  of  the  wool  before  the  carding 
mill  was  invented,  a pair  of  ‘'fliers  and  a distaff  belonging  to 
the  small  wheel.  These  things,  although  not  in  use  at  present, 
are  in  good  working  order,  and  Mrs.  Sears  had  in  her  early  life 
manufactured  many  yards  of  wearing  apparel,  coverlets  and  table 
linen.  She  had  also  woven  many  yards  of  carpet. 

Joseph  J.  Sears.  a son  of  Benjamin  and  Esther  Sears,  was 
born  February  2-1, 1853,  in  Warren  township.  Was  reared  a 
farmer  atid  educated  in  common  schools.  Learned  the  trade  ol 
a carpenter  with  David  Patterson  of  Bartlesville,  beginning 
when  nineteen  years  of  age.  This  occupation  he  followed  till 
1871-1,  then  he  engaged  in  the  lightning  rod  business,  and  pur- 
sued  the  same  in  1874.  lie  also  sold  fruit  trees  for  a short  time, 
and  then  again  resumed  his  trade  as  carpenter  and  joiner.  Mar- 
ried Ruth  E.  Shy,  October  21,  1875.  by  whom  lie  is  the  parent 
of  two  children,  flora  A.  and  Lillie  E.  Came  to  where  he  now 
resides  April.  1877.  lie  is  a breeder  of  light  and  dark  Brahmas 
and  PI}' mo uth  Rock  chickens.  His  stock  is  trom  the  nest  strains 
in  the  United  States. 


Benjamin  Stanton,  son  of  Edmund  and  Sarah  Stanton,  was 
born  in  Goshen  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  A pril  22,  1 8 111. 
His  father  died  when  Benjamin  was  only  two  years  old,  and  was 
reared  by  his  grandfather. Benjamin  Ilovle,  with  whom  In*  resided 
until  his  marriage.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
and  at  Alt.  Pleasant.  Married  Elizabeth  T.  Plummer,  daughter 
of  Robert  and  Jane  Plummer,  October  27,  1870.  They  are  the 
parents  of  two  children — Wilfred  L.  and  Howard  A.  Soon  af- 
ter his  marriage  he  came  to  where  he  now  resides  and  lias  dealt 
in  sheep  ever  since.  In  1877,  lie  began  breeding  Mei  iuo  sheep 
of  the  flock  of  Jacob  Keller  of  Licking  county.  His  sheep  arc  ol  j 
the  best  quality.  j 


Wilmam  Frame,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Frame,  was 
born  October  2,  1799.  near  Winchester.  Virginia.  Ilis  parents 
removed  to  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  some  four  miles  from  Cadi/, 
in  about  1810,  Married  Ruannah  Thomas.  September  28,  l.sl 4. 
They  reared  a family  of  lour  children — all  boys.  William  died 
May  4,  1822.  Two  of  his  sons  are  living —Aaron  and  James. 
His  wile  is  still  living,  and  is  in  the  91st  year  of  her  age. 

Aaron  Frame,  eldest  son  of  William  and  Ruannah  Frame, 
was  born  June  18,  1815,  in  Harrison  county,  Ohio.  Lduoated  in 
the  common  schools  oi  that  day.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  lie 
began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a carpenter  with  T.  T.  Larkin,  and 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years.  He  then  started  in  bus- 
iness for  himself,  following  that  trade  for  twenty  consecutive 
years.  On  September  1,  182b,  he  married  Tabitha  Thompson, 
by  whom  lie  is  the  parent  of  eleven  children  eight  of  whom  are 
living,  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  In  1.8.S7,  he  bought  a saw 
mill  "and  nine  acres  of  land  in  Shortcreek  township,  Harrison 
county,  Ohio,  operating  the  mill  in  winter  and  billowing  Ids 
trade  in  summer.  He  owned  this  mill  for  about  nineteen  years. 
In  the  spring  of  185b,  he  removed  to  Cedar  comity,  Iowa,  where 
he  followed  farming,  Here  he  lost  his  wife,  June  1 f,  18i>o,  ami 
married  bis  second  wife.  Achsa  Smith,  a native  of  Guernsey 
county  September  29,  1HGH,  and  returned  in  the  following  spring 
to  Warren  township.  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  where  he  now  re- 
sides near  the  Friend's  boarding  school.  His  second  wife  died 
October  ° 1875.  Mr.  Frame  has  quit  his  trade,  and  follows  itonly 
when  tailed  upon  by  some  of  his  friends,  for  advice  or  planning 
u„ d superintending.  Was  foreman  of  the  carpenter  s work  on 
th«  boarding  school  building,  until  his  wife  became  so  ill  that 
sEe  End  to  ifave  bis  care,  and  the  work  fell  to  another.  He  has 
built  and  superintended  other  important  buildings. 

Fr  i Stanton  was  born  in  Goshen  township,  Belmont  county 
Ohio  February  12,  1825.  When  two  years  of  age  Ins  paren  ts 
removed  to  Warren  township,  two  miles  north  of  Barnesviile 
I . both  died.  He  was  educated  at  common  schools  and 

ayii!ss  I.i»  *»  *».  a«T  r. 


of  John  Bundy,  December  9,  1857.  by  whom  lie  became  the  pa- 
rent of  three  children— Win.  H.,  Sarah  B.  and  Emma  0.  In  1858 
lie  removed  to  where  lie  now  resides.  His  wife  died  December 
(i.  1871.  On  July  20.  1872.  lie  married  his  second  wife.  Deborah 
II.  Bundy,  widow  of  < Mialkley  Bundy,  by  whom  lie  lias  one  child, 
Nathan  E.  Mr.  Stanton  is  a dealer  in  short  horn  cattle.  His 
stock  is  trom  G.  J.  llagerly  of  lacking  county.,  Ohio,  and  T.  F. 
Joy  of  Delaware  county,  Ohio. 

Lewis  Navi.or  was  born  October  11,  1819,  in  Smithfield  tovvu- 
ship,  Jefferson  county.  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  James  and  Rach- 
el Naylor.  HE  father  was  born  in  Baltimore  county.  Mat  viand, 
April  24,  1777,  and  when  eleven  years  of  age  lie  went  toBalli- 
more  city,  and  worked  in  the  store  of  his  uncle.  Oliver  Mathews. 
Here  lie  remained  until  a man  grown,  when  lie  began  the  trade  of 
a blacksmith,  and  afterwards  conducted  a shop,  employing  many 
men.  In  1 .8 1 1,  he  purchased  a team  and  drove  through  to  Jef- 
ferson county,  ( Miio,  where  he  settled  and  still  continued  his 
trade  until  his  health  failed  him.  when  he  began  merchandizing, 
bringing  his  goods  over  the  mountains  from  Baltimore  bv  stage, 
lie  crossed  the  mountains  sixteen  times  in  eight  years. 
Whilst  engaged  ill  this  business  lie  accumulated  a considerable 
amount  of  property,  blit  in  1 S I i*.  lie  erected  a grist  and  saw  mill, 
which  proved  to  be  a poor  investment.  In  1K.J7.  he  removed  to 
Belmont  con  nfy.  and  located  near  Somerton,  where  lie  did  con- 
siderable in  land  speculating,  until  lit*  became  advanced  in  years 
and  was  cared  tin*  by  our  subject  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
March  7.  lsii4.  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age.  In  1845.  Lewis  Nay- 
lor began  cabinet  work  and  carpentering,  in  the  town  then  called 
Little  Morristown,  known  at  present  as  ‘ Slabtown."  lie  final- 
ly made  carpentering  a specialty,  which  lie  continued  steadily 
till  1854,  when  his  family  and  himself  had  the  typhoid  fever, 
since  which  he  Inis  been  engaged  in  farming,  where  lie  resides, 
in  eastern  Warren  township.  He  married  Rachel  Bailey  May 
7.1840.  They  are  the  parents  of  nine  children  ; seven  are  liv- 
ing: all  are  married  hut  one  daughter. 

Joseph  C.  Grier,  a son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Grier,  and  grand- 
son of  Henry  and  Anne  Grier,  was  born  March  4,  1829.  He 
married  Jane  W.  Kennon.  daughter  of  Alexander  aud  Margaret 
Kennon.  December  1,  1857.  by  whom  lie  became  the  father  of 
live  children,  three  of  whom  are  living:  William  M..  Henry  K., 
and  Albert  E.  A Bor  their  marriage  they  remained  with  Tlios. 
Grier  on  the  old  homestead,  where  our  subject  was  born,  and 
when*  lie  died  January  28.  1870.  Ilis  widow*  still  owns  the  old 
farm.  Ilis  grandfather,  who  entered  section  28,  in  Warren 
township,  in  1805  or  1.80(5,  bail  a family  of  eight  children:  John, 
Thomas.  William,  Henry,  Catharine,  Elizabeth,  Anne  and  Mar- 
garet. At  tin*  dateof  his  death,  in  the  fall  of  1812,  he  gave  each 
of  liis  sons  a quarter  of  the  above  named  section.  Thomas  tell 
heir  to  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  section,  where  he  resided 
till  about  1810,  when  be  completed  the  brick  house  in' which 
Mrs.  Grier  now  resides.  Thomas  married  Mary  Ferrell  January 
5.  1814.  They  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  eight  of 
whom  grew  to  the  age  of  majority:  Henry,  Mariali,  Matilda, 

Elizabeth  A..  Margaret.)..  Joseph  C.,  Jlaimah  L.  and  Harriet, 
Thomas  Grier  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  under  Captain 
Thomas  Shannon,  and  acted  as  orderly  sergeant  of  the  company 
to  which  lie  belonged,  lie  died  .January  4,  1870,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  Ilis  wife  departed  this  life  June  18,  1802. 

Thomas  If  i Nr,  a native  oft  lalverl  county,  Maryland,  was  born 
June  24.  1 .sot;,  and  married  a Miss  Buckingham,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  emigrated  In 
Belmont  county  about  1S2IJ,  and  on  the  14th  of  December,  18.(7, 
married  Nancy  Dyro.  By  this  union  he  was  father  of  six  chil- 
dren, viz. : Thomas  B..  John  W.,  Sarah  A.,  Rebecca  G..  Philip 
D.  and  Joseph  H.  The  eldest  is  dead.  They  resided  in  several 
different  places  in  Warren  township:  the  longest  at  any  one 
time  was  twenty-one  years  on  the  Dr.  Mackall  farm,  whofe  our 
subject  departed  this  life,  December  25,1802.  1 a early  life  he 

sought  and  found  redemption  in  tlfb  blood  of  Christ,  uniting 
w i tii  the  M.  E.  Church,  lie  maintained  the  deportment  of  an 
orderly  and  consistent  Christian  till  death.  In  1871.  his  widow 
and  family  removed  to  the  farm  where  she  yet  resides,  about  one 
and  a half  miles  north  or  Barnesviile. 

Fnir.ip  G.  Dvrk  was  born  in  Fairfax  county.  Va.,  June  15. 
1774.  Of  bis  early  life  not  much  is  known:  but  in  1892,  lie 
embraced  religion  and  united  v.itli  the  M.  E.  Church.  Li  De- 
cember, 181 1,  he  emigrated  to  Ohio  and  located  on  the  farm 
which  he  occupied  till  his  death.  His  house  had  been  a regulai 
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preaching  place  for  forty-five  years  previous  to  his  death,  and  a 
Lome  for  the  way-worn  itinerant.  Father  Byre's  life  for  fifty - 
ei'dit  years  fully  exemplified  the  spirit  and  purity  of  the  Gospel, 
,.  walking  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  lie  was  called,  with 
all  lowliness  aud  meekness,  with  long  suffering."  He  was  not 
••  broke  bv  sickness  in  a day,"  but  worn  by  slowly  rolling  years, 
with  the  blessings  aud  sympathies  of  a numerous  posterity,  iie 
married  Sarah  Davis  about  1798,  and  reared  a family  of  nine 
children,  two  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Mr.  Byre  departed 
this  life.  May  2,  lXfil. 


Milton  8.  Dicks  was  born  in  Henry  county,  Indiana.  May  28. 
1840.  His  father  was  a saddler  and  Milton  worked  in  bis  shop 
till  nineteen  years  old,  when  be  began  the  blacksmith  trade  with 
his  brother,  William  Dicks,  with  whom  lie  served  one  year  and 
then  worked  as  a journeyman  for  a year  in  Illinois  and  Kansas. 
He  returned  to  Indiana,  followed  farming  for  a time  and  then 
worked  in  a shop  of  his  own  for  four  years.  He  then  removed 
to  Belmont  county  in  December,  1874.  and  located  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Warren  township,  where  lie  still  runs  a shop.  He  mar- 
ried Rebecca  Arnold,  of  Indiana,  April  4,  1.SH4,  who  died  October 
4,  18H7.  For  bis  second  wife  lie  married  Margaret  C.  Smith,  a 
native  of  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  December  21 , 1871.  They  are 
the  parents  of  the  following  children  : Hibbard  H.,‘  Klla  M.,  and 
Ethel ; the  latter,  deceased. 


William  A.  Frame,  son  of  Aaron  and  Tubitha  Frame,  was 
born  in  Harrison  county.  Ohio,  July  22.  1X5:!.  lie  attended 
school  at  Ml.  Pleasant  and  at  Wosttown,  Pa.,  and  was  reared  a 
farmer.  After  lie  became  twenty-one  years  of  age  be  began 
wagonmaking,  at  which  be  worked  for  two  years.  He  married 
Florence  M.  (Jutland,  March  29.  1877.  by  whom  lie  is  the  parent 
of  one  child,  who  was  born  September  10,1878.  Of  late  years 
ho  has  been  following  the  carpenter  trade. 


Daniel  P.  Oiianev,  son  of  John  aud  Elizabeth  Chaney,  is  a 
native  of  Warren  township,  Belmont  county.  His  father  was 
born  in  Calvert  county,  Aid.,  July  18,  1799,  and  was  a soldier  in 
the  war  of  1812.  He  was  a carpenter  by  trade,  following  the 
same  for  many  years,  and  was  married  to  Martha  Stamp  Jan- 
uary  1,  1828.  They  bad  two  children  : both  arc  dead.  ILis  wife 
died  August  25,  1820.  He  then  married  Elizabeth  • Pront,  July 
18,  183.'!.  By  this  marriage  lie  became  the  father  of  five  chil- 
dren—Sarah  K.,  born  May  1,  1834:  John  W„  born  August.'!, 
is:!5:  Martha  A.,  born  October  s,  18:17  ; Richard  T.,  born  Feb- 
ruary 22,  18.29;  and  Daniel  l\,  born  October  22,  18H.  During 
tlie  latter  year  Mr.  Chancy  emigrated  to  Belmont  county,  and 
located  on  the  present  site  of  Ml.  Olivet,  Here  lie  remained 
lor  twelve  years,  and  then  bought  the  farm  on  which  bis  sons, 
William  and  Daniel,  reside.  He  died  August  15,  1874.  He  bad 
been  a member  of  the  Al.  E.  Church  for  47  years  previous  to  his 
death,  forty  of  which  lie  was  glass-leader  and  steward.  Our 
subject  married  Martha  AI.  Crier  June  4, 1874.  They  have  three 
children- -Annie  E.,  born  June  12,  1875;  Nora  A.,  born  .Innu- 
iiary  12,  1877 ; and  John  II.,  born  October  19,  1878. 

John  W.  Chaney  was  born  in  Calvert  county,  Aid.,  August 
3,1835;  was  educated  at  Barncsville  and  the  Ohio  Fnivorsity, 
at  Athens,  ife  attended  the  latter  institution  two  years.  On 
o / ! May,  185ft,  lie  was  united  in  wedlock  to  Sarah 
J:'  by  whom  he  is  the  father  of  the  following  children  : 
Mary  E.,  born  August  ft,  1 SO  1 ; Ellon  R.,  born  April  l(!,  18(i2:  1 

and  John,  born  July  24,  18lift.  After  bis  marriage  be  removed 
° " here  he  yet  resides,  on  a part  of  the  old  homestead.  I 


James  N rzt.wt  was  born  in  Ireland,  March  28,  1808.  When  be 
uas  ten  years  old  his  parents  emigrated  to  America : bis  mother, 
jowever,  never  reached  the  American  shore:  the  long  and  te- 
loim  voyage  of  eleven  weeks  was  more  than  she  could  endure, 
an  she  died  on  the  vessel.  They  located  south  of  Barncsville. 
u*  after  seven  years  removed  to  the  farm  yet  known  as  the 
- nziim  homestead,  where  our  subject's  father” died  at  the  age  of 
yearn.  When  our  subject  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  be 
re  nmed  to  Ireland  for  bis  sister  Margaret,  who,  when  they  left, 
was  loo  young  to  endure  so  long  a voyage.  Air.  Nuzum  mar- 
•led  Fermeba  Hare,  February  8,  1827.  ' lie  is  the  father  of  eight 
• n (Iren  by  this  union:  John  R.,  born  March  1,  1828;  Jane  E.. 
irn  October  28,  1839  Joshua  11..  born  October  21,  1841  ; Betsey 
-i  born  December  (>,  1843  : Julia  A.,  born  September  21,  1845  • 
* - born  February  25,  1848 : George  T.,  born  June  29 
“nU  8arah  E.,  born  June  22.  1852.  After  be  was  first 
arriea  be  resided  where  John  Price  now  lives,  aud  theu  re 


I moved  to  where  lie  now  resides,  about  one  mile  west  of  Bai  iils 
vi lie.  On  ibis  farm  is  the  old  fort,  full  particulars  of  which  are 
gh’on  in  this  work. 

Alexander  Campbell,  a son  of  William  and  Ann  < ampbell, 

; was  born  in  Warren  township  February  (!,  182l>.  His  business 
I is  farming.  In  185ft  be  went  to  Pike's  Peak,  during  the  go  d 
) excitement,  but  soon  returned  and  married  Mary  J.  Dew.  reb- 
! ruary  20.  J 8GG,  by  whom  lie  lias  four  children,  viz.:  Annie 
Nettie  Al.,  Harley  E.,  and  Nellie  L.  Campbell.  Ho  remained 
on  his  father's  farm  four  years  after  bis  marriage,  then  near 
Bartlesville  two  years,  and  then  on  the  farm  of  his  father  one 
year,  after  which  he  removed  tn  where  bo  now  resides,  on  the 
old  Hyde  farm. 

Joseph  II.  Doinjlass,  son  of  George  and  Eleanor  Douglass, 
was  born  in  Warren  township.  Belmont  county,  December  14, 
1844.  His  occupation  from  boyhood  has  been  fanning.  On  the 
10th  of  February.  1872,  he  married  Annie  AI.  Stewart,  who  was 
lmrn  April  8,  1848.  They  have  two  children,  viz:  Charles  D., 

who  was  born  November  20,  1872,  and  Jennie  H.,  born  April 
20,  1870.  After  bis  marriage  be  removed  to  where  lie  now  re- 
sides. one  and  a ball  miles  northwest  of  Barncsville. 

Thomas  Richardson,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in 
about  the  year  1787.  When  a young  man  be  resided  in  Ohio 
county,  Virginia,  and  at  an  early  date  removed  to  Belmont 
county,  where  lie  married  Peuelopo  Dyre,  in  the  year  1843,  and 
by  whom  lie  became  the  father  of  six  children,  two  sons  aud 
four  daughters  | both  sous  are  dead.  He  had  previously  been 
married  to  a Aliss  Surah  Wilson,  who  died.  His  death  occurred 
in  the  fit)!  of  1890,  leaving  his  widow  and  four  daughters,  viz:  . 
Mattie  E.,  Nancy.  Ann  A.  and  Alary  C.  to  mourn  his  loss. 


Georqe  Douglass,  J R..  son  of  George  and  Eleanor  Douglass, 
was  born  in  Warren  township,  Belmont  county,  on  the  farm 
where  liis  father  yet  resides.  lie  married  Martha  E.  Stamp 
March  10,  1803,  and  is  the  parent  of  four  children:  Richard 

G.,  James  (!.,  Joseph  E.  and  Eleanor  S,  After  bis  marriage  he 
removed  to  Alorgan  county.  Ohio,  where  lie  remained  three 
years,  and  then  to  where  lie  now  resides,  on  the  old  Jones  farm. 
1 1 is  farm  is  underlaid  with  excellent  coal.  Ilis  principal  busi- 
ness has  been  the  growing  of  tobacco. 


Richard  11.  Stamp,  son  of  Stephen  and  Lorenna  Stamp,  was 
born  in  Calvert  county.  Maryland,  June  18,  1809.  Ilis  pa- 
rents died  when  he  was  small,  after  which  he  went  to  live 
with  his  brother  William,  with  whom  he  remained  till  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  then  began  the  trade  ol  a eariieii- 
ter  with  liis  brother-in-law,  John  Chaney : they  worked  to^eth- 
er  for  some  ten  years.  Mr.  Stamp  followed  his  trade  regularly 
till  be  came  to  Ohio.  He  married  Eleanor  Sunderland,  January 
15,  1835,  by  whom  lie  is  the  parent  of  ten  children,  six  of' whom 
are  living;  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  lie  emigrated  to  Bel 
mont  county  in  1X41,  and  located  where  lie  now  resides,  near 
Mt.  Olivet.  Mr.  Stamp  embraced  the  cause  of  religion 'when 
seventeen  years  old,  uniting  with  the  M.  E.  Church,  sh.ee  which 
lie  has  maintained  the  deportment  of  a consistent  Christian 
He  has  been  class  leader  of  the  Mt.  Olivet  Church  over  since  be 
emigrated  to  Ohio. 


j iiuji  no 


• ur  . . . 7 ' , «*aviK5i  oiiannoii.  waft  born 

in  VV arren  township,  Balmont  county,  May  27  \\\H  £,1 

er  was  a son  of  George  Shannon.  Our  subject  obfuined  a Z m- 
moil  school  education,  and  was  reared  a farmer.  In  i 
went  to  California,  where  lie  remained  until  1852  <>„  \ 10 

'7  *M**.  1“  »«"■»>  l«k  ol  Kirki'  S ,„i  „M 

whom  he  is  the  parent  ol  three  children  : Antlmnv  i /'•  ' 

and  John  E Mr  SI. ,.i / ftninnnj,  Sara),  (.. 


and  John  E.  M'r.  Shannon  has  aiwaw 'folh^  ''' 

the  two  years  whilst  in  California.  ’ h*rm,„g,  save 


Albert  G.  Broomhall  was  born  in  Chester  i.  T 

8,  1899,  aud  when  seven  years  old  bis  naivnts  a"  •IlU)e 
Goshen  township,  Belmont  county.  1„  isiO  they 'rem'**^  *° 
Guernsey  county,  and  in  the  year  185ft  they  i«c»?  c \v’ed  lo 
township,  Belmont  county,  where  the  father  of  ^ ^ '!!■  " ttrren 

;«»•  »?•.  is“!  ■ m.  wif.  Li  ° r'?3ir  » 

0„r  Hiibject  „ by  t™l„  „ „l,air  m.m.liwi, . ; 18|S- 

e.igaged  for  many  years.  He  married  Rebec-  To  . ! Was 
ol  the  state  of  Delaware,  September  17  185  ) \a  "at,v'e 

ne  child,  Sarah  Catharine,  'who  was  born  jtn  . b,lt 

Broomhall  came  to  where  he  resides  in  March,  Ixf#  8">8'  Mr 


H»s  lam, 
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is  rich  in  coni,  and  he  gives  employment  to  several  men  in  the 
winter  season  mining.  &o.  His  son-in-law,  Robert  H.  Malden, 
was  born  in  Warren  township,  Belmont  county,  November  14, 
1851,  When  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  began  traveling,  ami 
followed  the  same,  for  five  years,  visiting  some  twenty  states  of 
the  Union  and  all  of  the  territories,  alter  which  he  returned  to 
Belmont  couuty,  and  was  married  March  21.  1S77.  He  is  the 
parent  of  one  child,  Albert,  ('■.  Malden,  who  was  born  November 
15,  1878.  | 


James  E.  Kennon,  son  of  Alexander  and  Margaret  Kennon, 
was  horn  September  <>,  1838.  Ilis  education  was  obtained  at  ; 
the  common  schools  and  the  Barnesville  Academy.  He  mar- 
ried Harriet  E,  Wetzel,  daughter  of  Martin  and  Elizabeth 
Wetzel,  supposed  to  he  a descendant  ot  a brother  of  Lewis  Wetzel, 
on  the  7th  of  January.  1872,  in  ILighspire,  Dauphin  county,  Pa. 
They  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Martin  A.,  and  Margaret 
E.  The  former  is  dead. 


John  IV.  Knox,  eldest  son  of  Robert  and  Lucy  Knox,  was  j 
Imrii  in  Springfield  township.  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  November 
JO.  1849.  He  remained  with  his  father  on  the  farm  until  he  was 
eightcenjyearsold.  He  then  attended  the  McNeoly  Normal  School 
at  Ilopedule,  Harrison  county.  Ohio,  for  one  year,  after  which 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  Jefferson  county  one  year.  He 
then  went  to  Owen  county,  Indiana,  where  he  taught  a year, 
and  then  returned  to  Ohio  and  entered  Harlem  Springs  College. 
Uarroll  county.  Here  he  continued  tor  one  year  and  then  re- 
moved with  his  father  to  Bartlesville.  In  the  year  1871,  he 
tiAight  district  schools,  and  the  ensuing  year  was  spent  in  leach- 
ing in  the  Bartlesville  Union  Schools.  On  the  3d  of  November, 
1879.  he  married  A llie  Hunt,  ot  Barnesville.  lie  then  removed 
to  Mt.  Olivet,  where  be  has  since  been  engaged  in  teaching;  lias 
also  been  in  the  mercantile  business  lor  the  past  lour  years.-  He 
is  the  parent  of  two  children:  Wilbur  H.,  horn  November  12. 
1874,  and  Charles  E..  horn  October  2,  1870.  i 


William  H.  Sears  was  liorn  March  21,  1850.  His  father. 
Benjamin  Sears,  died  when  lie  was  but  two  years  of  age.  He  ob- 
tained a common  school  edmation  at  district  No.  1,  Warren 
township;  married  Mary  K.  Naylor,  daughter  of  Lewis  and 
Rachel  Naylor,  March  27. 1878,  in  the  Friends  St  ill  water  church, 
of  which  they  are  both  members.-  He  resides  on  the  farm  where 
he  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood.  His  mother  lives  with  him. 

John  W Kennon  is  a native  of  < 'oiinty  Down,  Ireland,  where 
be  was  born  December  22.  1812.  He  was  but  about  eight  years 
of  age  when  bis  parents  emigrated  to  America  mid  located  in 
Belmont  county.  Mr.  Kennon  was  educated  at  the  ‘.Id  <>g 
school  houses,  and  was  reared  a farmer,  lie  married  L iza  Dt  - 
Bois  November  7.  1851,  by  whom  he  became  the  parent  of  ten 
children  eight  of  whom  are  living,  viz.:  Jane  W.,  Josephine. 
Mary  e’  J Newell.  Agnes,  Thomas  J„  William  II.,  and  Annie 
H After  bis  marriage  lie  and  Ids  parents  occupied  the  same 
bouse,  the  old  homestead,  till  their  death  and  lie  remained  then 
until  1875  when  he  erected  a fine  residence  on  his  farm,  one 
mile  north’of  Barnesville.  He  has  been  called  upon  at  different 
times  to  servo  as  a juror  in  the  United  Slates  Court  atCmcm- 
naTand  wasa  member  of  the  Legislature  m the  winter  o 
18(18  and  18tiU.  He  was  a member  of  the  committee  appoint!  d 
lo  found  the  site  for  the  State  Reform  School  tor  girls,  winch  ,s 
located  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Delaware,  Ohm. 

Tohv  W Price  was  bom  in  Warren  township,  Belmont  eonn- 
t October  9,1823;  married  Malimla  Douglass,  daughter  . f 
William  Vi.'dass,  (who  served  from  Warren  township  ...  the 
fi isf •>)  December  22,  1852.  They  are  the  parents  of  six 
'TaI'(  'f  iose  liv  og  are  Emma  and  Robert  D.  For  ten  years 
f S nilXgO  he  lited  where  John  Price,  Jr  now  resides. 
•*»'  ' ,vcd  to  his  present  location,  two  and  a half  miles 

»’■  -if  •-*- »- 

ident  of  Warren  township  all  his  life. 

, „ r Hi owers  was  born  in  Ann  Arundel  county,  Md„ 

, JO,VVl812'  He  is  a shoemaker  by  trade,  having  fo  lowed  if 
June  j,  you  tig  man.  His  lather  died 

in  the  winter  sea  ■ 0|d"and  in  1831  be  and  liis  brother 

when  bo  waa ^ohio  and  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Flushing 
Samucd  eniigru  td  » ^ m oljvet  fIo  made  raany 

fdr  two  jeais  |,, /marriage,  which  occurred  January  l.i. 

removals  until  t Vdiodan.ey  Campbell,  in  the  year 

JSl'htSo-J  wbexe  lie  now  resides;  on  the-  pike  leading  from 


Barnesville  to  Hendrysburg.  Ho  is  the  father  of  six  children, 
William  A.,  born  January  is,  LS40:  Mary  A.,  born  October  22 
1841  ; John  M..  born  May  15.  1*44;  Asa  R.,  born  May  2,  1817: 
Thomas  B.,  born  November  22.  1848:  Samuel  W.,  November  7. 
1854.  William  A.  died  April‘4,  1858,  Mr.  Blowers  follows 
farming,  owns  a farm  of  129  acres,  underlaid  with  coal,  in  which 
he  is  (juile  an  extensive  operator.  His  mother  died  December 
9,  181)2.  aged  90  years,  months  and  14  days. 

David  <1.  Hamilton-  was  born  in  Circleville,  Ohio.,  October 
4,  1821.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  went  *o  Guernsey  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  to  seek  his  fortune,  huvirig  not  a dollar  tliat  be  could 
call  his  own,  and  began  labor  near  Washington.  Here  lie 
worked  for  different  parlies  by  the  month  aud  year  till  lie  was 
twenty-five  years  of age,  when  he  married  Mary  A.  Maloon,  De- 
cember, 1847,  by  whom  hi'  became  the  parent  of  lour  children  — 
James  W.,  Nancy  E.,  John  N..  and  George  E. — the  eldest  and 
youngest  of  whom  are  dead.  After  his  marriage  he  lived  on 
rented  properly  lor  five  years.  Then  he  bought,  a farm  of  81 
acres  in  Noble  county,  where  he  lived  but  a year,  and  finally 
bought  where  he  now  resides.  He  has  89  acres  of  good  land, 
which  abounds  in  coal  of  a superior  ijuality. 

Frank  M.  Melton  was  born  in  Kirkwood  township.  Bel- 
mont county.  Ohio,  August  21,  1828,  and  is  a son  of  Moses  and 
Anna  Mellon.  His  father  followed  merchandizing,  and  our 
subject  remained  in  his  employ  until  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
when  he  married  Mary  D.  Smith,  of  Noble  county,  Ohio.  Se|i- 
lemlicr  29,  isfiij.  Their  children  are  three  in  number,  viz: 
WillardS.,  Addic  M.  and  Clyde  W.  Mr.  Melton  removed  to 
Mt.  t Hivot  in  i SGI . forming  a partnership  with  his  father  in  the 
mercantile  business,  with  whom  he  continued  until  lie  died  in 
1874,  being  in  the  seventy -fifth  vearof  his  age.  In  lsiid  he  l>e- 
gan  as  a traveling  salesman  tor  Smith  McXichnls.  tobacco  mer- 
chant. tin-  whom  lie  continued  four  years.  Then  he  was  engaged 
in  selling  notions  one  year  for  William  11.  Jones:  for  Davis  & 
Co.  and  J.  M.  Lewis,  grocers,  for  two  years.  He  then  began  for 
Dclaplain  A Son.  dry  goods  nierelianls,  of  Wheeling,  with  whom 
lie  still  continues.  He  resides  in  Ml.  Olivet. 

William  Stanton,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Stanton,  was  born 
in  Warren  township,  September  15,1829.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  and  w as  educated  al  the  boarding  school  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Ohio.  Henry  Stanton,  his  grandfather,  settled  near  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant in  1810,  wlici'.i  lie  remained  but  a short  time,  however,  and 
removed  to  Goshen  township,  Belmont  county.  Here  lie  re- 
mained till  the  year  1852,  after  which  he  lived  with  his  children 
until  liis  death,  in  1893.  lie  being  some  seventy-five  or  seventy- 
six  years  of  age.  Our  subject  was  united  in  marriage  to  Jane 
I>.  JJavis  Jainiai  v 27,  1891.  and  unto  them  are  born  five  chil- 
dren three  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz:  Eva  T..  Mary  L., 

Joseph  1C..  Francis  W.  and  John  L.  Alter  liis  marriage  lie  lo- 
cated on  the  turn)  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Abel  Barnes,  Jle  came 
fo  the  farm  on  which  lie  now  resides  in  the  spring  of  1897.  In 
1*71  lie  began  the  nursery  business,  and  still  continues  the  same 
al  present,  a notice  of  which  is  given  in  another  part  ol  this 
work. 

Geokok  Starihtk.  son  <>f' George  and  Elizabeth  Starbuek, 
was  born  in  Warren  township,  Belmont  comity,  Ohio,  March  8. 
18L4,  George  was  the  youngest  of  a family  of  eight  children, 
three  sons  and  five  daughters.  His  father  was  a native  of  Nan- 
tucket island  and  removed  to  North  Carolina  at  an  early  day 
lie  married  there  and  removed  to  this  county  in  the  spring  ol 
1805,  and  entered  the  cast  half  ol  section  No.  L anil  erected  a 
sort  of  a lent  and  covered  it  with  canvas;  drove  forked  slakes  in 
the  grou ml  tit  a rei|iiii'ed  height,  upon  which  they  fixed  then 
beds  to  protect  themselves  Iron)  the  venomous  reptiles,  among 
which  were  the  rattlesnakes.  In  this  way  they  lived  until  h’1" 
acres  of  ground  could  lie  cleared  and  planted  in  corn,  when  tbcj 
creeled  a cabin.  J u 1819.  they  built  a hewed  log  house,  which  is 
still  standing.  The  land  remained  in  the  Starbuek  famih  til  tie 
winter  of  1875.  At  the  ago  of  two  years  our  subject  was  left 
fatherless.  ]Je  was  reared  on  a farm  and  was  educated  in  ]u 
first  schools  of  the  township.  In  April.  1829,  he  married  L)tm 
Bailev,  h\-  whom  he'beeame  the  pa  rout  of  eight  children— 4 uee 
living.  Martha.  Jesse  and  Milton.  In  1875,  be  sold  the  o il  tarm 
ami  removed  to  Barnesville,  where  he  remained  with  his  son 
.Jesse  till  the  spring  ot  1878.  when  lie  located  where  he  now  ie 
sides.  His  wife  died  November  2,  L8.iL.  In  1872,  he  tiave  e 
through  Oregon  and  California,  riding  two  hundred  an  e,b  i } 
miles  in  stage. 
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Joseph  W.  Garretson,  son  of’  Asa  and  liutli  Garrotson.  was  I 
born  in  Somerset  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  March  17,  , 

,s5.>  When  ten  years  of  age  his  father  removed  to  Bartlesville. 

He  was  educated  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1 ST.’S, 
he  married  Melvina  Bailey,  hy  whom  he  has  one  child,  MaryL., 
February  14,  1874.  Located  where  he  now  resides  in  the 
sm-iii"  of  1875:  lost  his  wife  hy  death  October  14,  1878.  aged 
twenty-five  years.  In  1S7H,  he  gave  attention  to  the  raising  of 
t|,e  Chester  white  hogs,  making  his  purchase  from  S.  II.  Todd, 
of  Huron  county,  Ohio.  The  same  year  he  began  in  the  poultry 
business,  breeding  light  and  dark  Brahmas,  game  bantams,  Ac. 

His  purchases  were  from  Wonderly  & Davis,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

W.  F.  George,  of  La  Porte.  Indiana,  and  0.  C.  Damarin,  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio.  He  also  at  the  same  time  began  the  breeding  of 
Spanish  merino  sheep,  making  his  first  purchase  (twenty-four) 
li'om  .1.  II.  Keller,  Licking  county,  Ohio.  In  January,  187!).  lie 
made  another  purchase  (eleven)  of  II.  H.  Humphrey,  Licking 
county,  and  a buck  and  ewe  ol  Copper  & McFarland.  K mix  coun- 
ty, Ohio.  Tlas  fourteen  head  of  the  Humphrey's  importation 
from  Spain  in  1802.  The  remainder  of  his  flock  are  descendants 
of  and  bred  to  combine  the  blood  ol  the  Humphreys,  Cock  and 
Jarvis  flock,  imported  from  Spain  in  lsog  and  1810. 

Peri.ev  Picket,  son  ol  William  and  Hebecm  Picket,  was  horn 
February  S,  1851,  in  Malta  township,  Morgan  county,  Ohio  : was 
reared  a farmer  and  educated  in  the  common  schools,  attended 
,\lt.  Pleasant  school  three  terms:  taught  seven  terms:  married 
ltehecca  M.  Schofield,  daughter  of  Jonathan  T.  and  Abigail  Sco- 
field, ol  llarnesville.  After  his  marriage  lie  located  where  he 
. now  resides,  one  mile  south  of  the  Friend's  hoarding  school.  Ib- 
is engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising. 

•P 

Edmund  Haves,  son  of  Bailey  and  Mary  Hayes,  was  horn  in 
Warren  township,  Belmont  county,  February  20,  ISO").  His 
parents  emigrated  from  Georgia,  in  1804,  and  located  two  miles 
east  of  where  Bartlesville  now  stands.  Joseph  Stubbs,  a grand- 
father to  our  subject,  left  Georgia  in  quest  of  a . home  in  ISO!!, 
and  traveled  through  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  as  far  west 
as  into  central  Illinois.  He  returned  by  traveling  through 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  Ho  decided  to  make 
Ohio  his  future  home,  purchased  three-quarters  of  a section  of 
land  in  Warren  township,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring.  1801,  sent 
Edmund's  father  to  live  upon  it.  and  came  the  following  year 
with  his  family.  Edmund  is  the  second  child  of  a family  of  see 
entecii  children  : thirteen  were  boys,  and  sixteen  oi  the  family 
attained  the  age  of  manhood  and  womanhood;  lour  of  whom  arc 
yot  living.  Mr.  Hayes  was  reared,  as  most  children  of  his  day, 
having  an  abundance  of  outdoor  exercise  and  but  limited  means 
to  procure  an  education.  In  his  early  life,  as  was  the  custom  in 
r those  days,  he  labored  most  ol  the  time  for  others,  at  clearing, 
chopping,  itc.,  always  giving  his  father  the  proceeds  until  he  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  majority.  Ill  December,  182.5,  lie  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Shrigley,  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
the  parents  of  twelve  children,  live  sons  and  seven  daughters: 
all  ol  the  children  are  married  except  the  youngest  daughter. 
Hollas  thirty-eight  graiid-childron  and  live  great  grand-chil- 
dren. After  his  marriage  he  entered  a quarter  section  of  land, 
and  was  to  pay  $1.2.5  per  acre.  This  land  was  situate,  in  the  cast 
edge  of  Guernsey  comity,  Ohio,  lie  resided  on  this  property 
lor  some  three  years,  when  he  sold  it  to  a Mr.  Finch,  and  then 
purchased  forty-five  acres  in  Warren  township.  Here  lie  re- 
mained for  about  nine  years,  when  lie  disposed  of  this  and  re- 
moved to  Lealhcrwood,  Guernsey  county,  and  conducted  a mill 
tor  four  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  lie  bought  the 
property  on  which  he  yet  resides.  Mr.  llayes  is  the  oldest  man 
living  who  was  born  in  Warren  township,  and  still  resides  in 
the  same,  lie  was  father  and  lather-in-law,  nude  and  first  | 

cousin  to  fortv-nine  who  served  in  the  war  airainst  the  rebellion  ! 
of  18iil , ’ 1 

.Sami’ Et.  Durnal,  horn  in  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  in  181s,  lie 
removed  with  liis  relatives  to  Flushing  township,  Belmont  coun- 
ty, in  1820,  to  Union  township  in  1827,  and  Warren  township 
'u  i^SL  Wils  "lc  sni1  Samuel  and  lleheeea  Durnal,  nee 

i ' T1'0  luGer  was  a daughter  of  Spice  Hall.  Samuel,  the 

elder,  died  in  1817,  titty-five  years  of  age  : his  wife  in  1 Soli,  sov- 
enty-iwo  years  of  age. 

1 he  children  were:  Abner,  deceased,  married  to  Delilah 

Kossal : Moses,  deceased,  married  to  Susan  Bight,  deceased:  I 

Hannah,  deceased,  married  to  Win.  Burch,  deceased  : Samuel,  I 
married  to  Sarah  A.  Woodland  ; Eliza,  deceased,  married  to  • j 
Samuel  Biven,  deceased  ; Harriet,  deceased,  married  to  George  \ 


Taylor,  deceased,  and  Phebe,  deceased,  married  lo  Josi.ih  \\  i 

Our  subject  was  married  as  above  stated  in  Is  I-  tc> 
Woodland;  daughter  of  John  and  Nancy  W oodland,  nee  Km  ai  ■ . 

The  issue  of  this  union  is:  Isaac  II.  : < olstoii  1 .,  ' cct.  • 

Caroline,  deceased:  Kmcline,  deceased:  Oth v B.,  luaniei 
Elizabeth  Kerr;  O.  V..  a medical  student  oi  ! wo  years  dural nJ 
with  Drs.  Williams  and  Judkins,  ol  Bartlesville;  Mary  I- 

Roll  I ) !>«•<»?!  SiO<] 


Thomas  G.  Parker,  sou  of  Jesse  and  Anna  Parker,  was  boiii 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  August  .A.  1M-  J,'-> 

father  was  a son  of  Jacob  and  Blioda  Parker.  1 hey  were  na- 
tives of  North  Carolina,  and  were  members  of  the  4 riemi- 
chureh.  In  about  l.SHli  they  emigrated  to  Warren  township. 
Belmont  comilv,  on  aecoiint  of  (he  existence  of  slavery  in  their 
native  slate.  Jacob  Parker  entered  the  tract  of  land  where  Mr. 
Parker  now  resides.  After  a few  years  they  removed  to  Jeffer- 
son con nl v and  loeafed  at  Mt.  Pleasant  where  our  subject  was 
born,  but  the  exact  year  is  not  known.  Jhs  father  had  six 
children  ; the  three  eldest  are  yet  living,  Matilda,  "lias  amt 
John  C.  The  latter  resides  on  the  old  Parker  larn)  Our  sun 
ject  obtained  a common  .school  education  when  at  home:  hut  at 
the  ai;e  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Wheeling  to  learn  the  trade  ol  a 
bricklayer  with  Jacob  Amick,  for  him  lie  served  three  years, 
work  in'"  at  the  trade  in  the  summer,  and  attending  school  in  the 
winter  " He  was  educating  himself  either  for  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  ol  law;  however,  both  were  finally  abandoned,  he 
having  become  engaged  in  trade,  and  finding  it  more  remunera- 
tive. ~He  did  an  extensive  business  at  contracting  and  building 
in  Wheeling  till  18-12.  when  he  gave  it  up  to  his  two  brothers,  who 
had  learned  their  trades  with  him.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
engaged  ill  speculating  and  trailing  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  In  1842  he  'removed  to  Bariiesville,  Ohio,  lie  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Lydia  J.  Thornburgh,  of  llarnesville,  in 
1841.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  viz : Elizabeth. 
Edward  and  Joel  : all  arc  living.  A Iter  his  arrival  in  Bartles- 
ville he  engaged  in  farming,  dealing  in  live  stock  and  packing 
pork.  At  this  date  lie  resided  a short  distance  east  of  town. 

I n connection  with  the  foregoing  he  began  the  culture  and 
packing  of  tobacco,  which  lie  has  carried  oil  extensively  ever 
since.  In  184U  Ids  wile  departed  t Ids  life,  and  tor  a second  he 
chose  Sarah  Green,  February.  1*48.  They  have  live  children 
three  of  whom  yet  survive.  William,  the  eldest,  who  resides  in 
Illinois,  Jesse  and  Thomas  C..  Jr.,  who  an-  at  home.  In  1*70 
lie  erected  one  ol  the  linesl  residences  in  Belmont  county, 
about  one-hall'  mile  west  ol  Bariiesville.  Mr.  Parker  owns 
4 si i acres  ol  land,  all  of  which  is  underlaid  with  coal  of  a super- 
ior quality.  In  1 8ds.  he  begau  the  manufacture  of  Hydraulic 
cement.  This  business  lias  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Parker  most 
of  the  lime  since. 


nm  ill  \ i rib  ii, 


ALEXANDER  l\  E N N O N 'V;iS  Doll 
1800.  ami  was  the  sou  of  Newell  and  Jam-  Kennon  «<v  Wilson. 
Tlie  latter  died  in  Ireland,  in  181!'.  at  the  age  of  forty  t wo.  The 
loi’iuer  was  a fanner,  and  our  subject  attended  school  and  as- 
sisted in  the  potato,  wheal,  barley  and  other  harvests. 

In  l-S’il,  the  father,  with  his  seven  children,  tour  nirls  and 
three  hoys,  migrated  from  Ireland  and  located  on  section  twenty- 
three,  Warren  township,  Belmont  county.  He  purchased  one 
thousand  acres  of  land  at  prices  from  four  to  ten  dollars  per 
acre.  The  land  was  heavily  timbered,  and  he  leased  a lar"o 
portion  of  it  to  parties  who  for  seven  years  had  free  rent.  pro. 
vided,  during  that  time  they  cleared  twenty  one  acres.  He  died 
in  18t;:t.  ill  his  ninety-first  year.  The  children  were;  Alexan- 
der; William,  married  to  Elizahetli  Kirkwood;  Bose  Ann.  mar- 
ried to  James  Kennon  : Margery,  married  to  David  (Wdon  ; 
Mary,  married  lo  W ashingtou  Buchanan:  John  Mr’.,  married  to 
Eliza  DuBois  : and  Eliza,  married  lo  William  White.  Alexan 
der  lias  been  twice  married,  first  in  IS28,  to  Margaret,  daioditer 

of  William  and  Agnes  Dunn  /ov  Dunn.  Stic  died  in  fsjs  ^|>()Ul 
forty  years  of  age.  Their  children  are.  Win.  Newell.  Samuel  S 
James  E„  Jane  W.  and  Mary  Ann.  He  was  next  married  in 
in  1852.  to  Emily  Jones.  She  died  in  1878,  nearly  fitly. seven 
• years  ol  age.  Their  children  are.  Amanda.  Edwin',  Emma  and 
George  Chalmers. 

Daniei.  E.  Stanton,  son  ol  Edmund  and  Sarah  Stunt, >„  . 

horn  August  28  1850.  in  Goshen  township,  Belmont  ‘county  o 
Ills  l.ithei  died  when  Daniel  was  about  lour  months  old  ' He 
was  edueated  at  district  schools  and  Mt  Plow-no  • mt.,  4 * 1 

Davis’  SUll,lnn  & LV*  leaning  mill  for  |„„r  years.' at  the  end 
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oi  which  time  he  had  the  tirst  and  second  fingers  ot  his  left  j 
band  sawed  off.  Married  Rebecca  I).  Bundy,  daughter  ol  Chalk-  | 
ley  and  Surah  Bundy,  ( k- tuber  9,  1872  ; have  two  children — j 

Sarah  E.  born  August  4,  1873:  Edwin  C.,  born  September  IT,  ! 
1877.  fame  to  where  lie  now  resides  April,  1875. 

I 

Hosea  Douuna.—  Our  subject  was  born  in  Edgecombe  coun- 
ty, North  Carolina,  in  1793.  llis  father,  .1  obit  Doudna,  wan  a 
triend  oi  General  SVoll'e.  and  was  at  the  capture  of  Quebec.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  met  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Sarah  Know  Is,  of  Edgecombe  county.  They  removed 
with  several  children  to  the  present  location  oi  llosea  Uotidnu, 
in  the  spring  of  IStla.  John  Dondna  died  in  180S,  about  eighty 
years  ot  age  ; li is  wile,  a tew  years  later  about  the  same  age. 
The  children  were;  Benina,  deceased,  married  to  James  l .i  Is,  de- 
ceased; llosea,  married  to  to  Mary  Banner,  deceased ; Xilphhu. 
deceased,  married  to  John  Edgerlou : Asenath,  deceased,  | 

married  to  Benjamin  Boswell,  deceased ; Joel,  deceased,  married  ; 
to  Rebecca  lTodg'ni:  Elizabeth,  deceased,  married  to  Jesse  Haw-  j 
son.  deceased;  and  A nnu,  deceased,  married  to  Peter  Sears.  Ho-  , 
sea  Doudiias  children  were  ; Rebecca,  married  to  Andrew  Blow- 
ers; Ann,  deceased,  married  to  John  Crew,  deceased;  Joseph, 
married  to  Belinda  Hobson;  John. deceased  ; 'I  bomas.  deceased, 
married  to  Rachel  Wood;  Robert,  deceased;  Willoughby,  de- 
ceased, married  to  Ruth  Ann  Ervers ; Jason,  married  to  Mary 
Krvers ; Hosea,  deceased,  married  to. Mary  Elummcr.  and  Eph- 
raim, married  to  Anna  Hanson. 


Wash [notoN*  Buchanan,  a son  of  George  and  Margaret  Bu- 
elianon,  nee  lienrv,  was  born  in  1 80V>,  in  Kirkwood  township, 
near  Warren.  Belmont  county . His  parents  with  five  children. 
William.  George,  Wilson,  Margaret  and  Martha,  migrated  from 
the  vicinity  of  Hniontown.  Fayette  county,  Pa..  and  located  in 
Kirkwood  township  in  April-  1*10.  In  a few  years  tie;  Henrys 
(Geor-e  IE.  lather  of  Mrs.  Maigaret  Buchanan)  and  Ins  lamil) 

arrived  in  the  same  neighborhood.  ;ge  Buchanan  died  in 

1843.  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  : his  wife  in  1821 . at  the  age  ol 
liny.  The  children  horn  in  Belmont  cmnty  were;  David.  • 
Andrew.  Washiiigtoii,  Elizabeth.  Sophia  and  Casamlra.  AH  ol 
the  children  are  deceased  with  the  exception  <>f  W iWoii.  W a-h- 
iinrtou  and  Elizabeth.  William  died  at  manhood  ; <.eorge  mar- 
ried Margery  deceased,  a sister  ol  Judge  W m Kenmm. 

Sr  ol  SE  ( .'lairsville;  Wilsc.  married  hrst,  Elizabeth  Brian.  d,  - 
ceased;  Second.  Esther  Burris;  Margaret  married  W ,11mm 
Domrherty.  deceased;  Martha.  Sophia  and  < asandra  died  w lule 
you  tie  Our  subject  was  married  m 1*21,  to  Man  Kenmm.  a 
daughter  of  Newell  Kenmm.  The  children  are  . John  l ..  mai 
,-ied  lo  Sallie,  dal.ghlcrof  Richard  Stamp;  Jane.  deceased  . Ni.u- 
ji  K • Var-a ret.  married  to  William  I hoinpsoii  ; I homas  .1.. 

rth„  ,t  si:.n,, ita,;Tvii  >: ; - ■» - »»■' 

Wilson,  married  to  Isaac  IE  Eetvis.  ot  Eew.s  Mills. 

'oils  II  Gibson.  Jit.,  u as  horn  in  Calvert  counts  . Md  J-111" 
1^7  ami  in  the  billowing  spring  h.s  parents.  John  h. 
v (i.Gso.i.  with  hmr  children,  emigrated  to  Warren 

il,l<  v , . .j  >v’  1 1 1 » r< 1 tiu*  (Hkiih'V  heirs  nosv  o\\  11.  lien* 

township  ami  loaded  u ^ ‘ rs  ^mUhen  they  purchased  SO 

they  remain*'  object  now  re-ides,  lor  which  he 

^Ts  -OO  IlisTalher  was  married  to  Miss  R.  Hunt,  by  who.,, 
rt-e  netlo  parent  oi  eight  children,  six  ol  whom  are  living, 
he  became  ti  e !'•>  J,  |h.  S1.,.V(.,|  u short  time  in  the  war 

live  sons  aiid  m'i  J j.  aj,c)|  ;tll(|  his  wife  died  Fel.ru 
'.u,<  .'.  uhieet  received  a common  school  education, 
a-y  l1V8V>'  V I •'  t h is  Ihtller  located  on  this  farm,  about  titty 
From  the  UIIH  • ;rl!‘| from  home  longer  than  a 

■>XT  o ie  til ne.  He  married  'Susannah  Gill,  of  Guernsey 

week  at  one  n T,|1>v  ur0  t|„,  parents  of  eight  so  us— 

T!"K \v!  William' T , George  W..  Riehanl  E„  Winfield  S..  Ben- 
l’  l - II  , ami  Charles  W.  He  owns  a arm  of  To 
J»n,,n  ^i':,  h is underlaid  with  coal  of  an  excellent  <|»uhty,  and  has 
acres,  w l.  el.  is  urn  Tobacco  has  been  grown  on 

<bnr  I):lllkS‘:!:;;  Kt  • - nJ ^hls  father  came  here.  In  the  year 

i" “'-I  i.  W1  P“'' 

„ 1W  |MVH  SOU  of  Jr F.  and  Ann  Davis,  was  horn  in 

|,  it  a -N « is  DA\  - ■ j,,  j | js  parents  emigrated  from  Ire- 

Belmont  county , . *■  ( a iia)f-  miles  front  Mor- 

I»»d  il1  -bool  education,  and  was 

ristoWti.  H Mis  father  lived  but  a short  tune  on  the  land 

reared  a fanner  - ‘ , t|ltM1  removed  to  Harrison  county, 

where  In’  brs.  « < < ; ;« ^ .a,|tillJ  business  until  his  death.  ,n 

Sr  Ki  alU-rwanl  married  Israel  H ilson,  who  was 


one  ot  the  first  settlers  in  eastern  Ohio,  ami  they  removed 
about  three  miles  from  Freeport,  on  a farm.  When  Francis 
arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  came  to  Belmont  county  and 
located  in  Flushing  township.  In  April,  1840.  he  married  Mary 
Smith,  by  whom  he  became  the  parent  of  nine  children,  three 
of  whom  are  living— John  F.,  Jane  IX.  and  William  ('.  He  re- 
sided in  Flushing  township  till  I860,  and  then  removed  lo  War- 
ren towirship,  where  lie  still  resides.  In  1SG4  he  moved  to 
Burnesville  and  engaged  iu  railroading:  been  interested  in  the 
Bank,  and  lias  been  president  of  the  same  since  1875;  has  stock 
in  the  gas  works  at  Burnesville;  was  general  superintendent  of 
the  "(Quakers’'1  school  building  in  its  erection  in  1 S 7 5 . and  had 
the  contract  for  building  the  (piaker  church.  He  and  Jesse 
Starbuck  owned  the  planing  mill,  which  they  erected  in  about 
J871,  and  which  exploded"  J uly,  1878.  Game  to  whore  he 
m.w  resides  in  1S73.  and  built  his  present  residence,  opposite 
the  Orphans'  Home  in  1877  His  son.  John  F..  is  married  and 
resides  m Burnesville.  His  daughter.  Jane  !)..  married  William 
Stanton,  and  resides  near  by. 


John  G.  Mover,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Tabitha  Hoyle,  was 
born  in  Burnesville,  Ohio.  April  HI,  1827.  llis  mother  died 
when  he  was  about  one  year  old.  1 n 18  42  he  removed  to  Ml. 
pleasant,  and  was  superintendent  of  the  boarding  school  lor  five 
years,  and  then  returned  to  his  farm  again.  John  was  educated 
in  Ml.  Pleasant,  and  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Bundy,  daughter 
ot  Ezekiel  and  Maria  Bundy,  October  BO.  1850,  by  whom  lie  is 
the  parent  of  three  children  - Simon  S.,  October  ill.  1851;  Nu- 
llum B..  August  5.  1854.  ami  Ezekiel  B..  December  lti,  1855. 
Nathan  is  dead.  The  other  two  are  married.  He  has  resided 
in  Warren  township  ever  since  his  marriage,  and  came  to  his 
present  location,  on  tho  Bundy  homestead,  in  1808. 


Einuekv  R.  Baierv  was  born  in  Goshen  township,  Belmont 
count  v.  Ohio,  March  8,  187,0.  He  was  educated  at  Ml.  Pleasant 
ami  reared  on  a t arm  ; married  Elizabeth  S.  Stanton  July  20, 
1871.  They  are  the  parents  of  four  children — Edward  M., 
Oscar  Anne  and  Clara.  For  one  year  after  his  marriage  lie 
lived  on  Isaac  Vail  s farm,  and  then  removed  to  his  present  lo- 
cution. some  two  miles  east  of  Burnesville  on  the  B.  tS;  O.  h.  K. 
Bel  ore  his  marriage  hi1  taught  school,  hut  since  he  has  been  a 
grower  of  sheep.  In  the  fall  of  1878.  he  turned  his  attention  lo 
Hie  South  Down.  The  first  lie  purchased  was  from  George  J. 
llairei  ty,  of  Picking  county.  Ohio,  which  took  the  premium  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair.  Bought  from  John  E Holly,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, a sheep  from  the  Weld,  flock  of  England.  He  purchased 
other  line  sheep  from  dill'cront  parlies.  His  sheep  is  ol  the 
finest  quality,  and  he  lias  taken  great  pains  in  improving  l,m 
Stork. 

Iskaki.  Wilson.  Jr.,  son  of  Israel  aiul  Msirtha  Witeoii, 
born  in  Pennsylvania' June  9.1807.  and  when  id  mat  fimr  vears 
of 'me  his  parents  removed  to  Harrison  county',  Ohio.  Hen 
our  subject  on  November  29.  1827.  married  Catharine  I'avm. 
and  remained  there  until  1801,  and  then  removed  to  Warren 
township.  Belmont  count  v.  Ohio.  They  reared  a tiuoily  ot  nine 
children  — William  O.,  Martha,  Elisha.  Jane.  Aim  Eliza.  Mary 
II  Rachel  D..  Israel  .1.  and  Joseph  I >.  A II  are  dead  but  Ana 
Eliza,  who  resides  on  Sandy  Ridge,  near  thcjp.aker  school 

building,  where  she  and  her  mother  came  in  l*o>.  Israel)  U 

son  died  April  HI.  18(15.  and  his  wile  July  2E  1*7* 


\\'m  Tai.bott  was  born  in  Maryland.  December  H,  H^‘- 
A lien  six  years  of  age  bis  parents  removed  to  ko<k,nf1,: 

■on 1 1 1 v . Virginia.  In  1*15  they  migrated  to  Belmont  con t }• 
>!,io.'  On  December.  24,  1S1H.  William  married  Rebecca .Alai 
d.y.  by  whom  lie  became  the  parent  of  eleven  \kll,ll'W'n  ' , | 

vim.,,  are  living— seven  hoys  and  two  girls.  All  are  . 

>ur  subject  located  on  the  larm  Upon  which  he  no)  . .. 

823.  His  wile  died.  August  29.  1*77.  'Hie  mnnes  ut  its  Gul- 
livn  and  dates  of  birth  are  as  lolh.ws;  John.  ■ ’’  "j 

Villiam,  February  It.  182B;  Delilah.  July  -■>■  . ,,  lg-jq- 

Jay  III,  1829:  James  M„  April  18,  1821 : Israel,  March  XUHo. 

Harinda,  February  7.  1835  ; .Maria  I ..  April—  >•  • j ujy 

I.,  January  15,  1831  : Ellery.  January  15,  1841  '-  U’  JlU> 

. 1842. 

James  M.  Tai.bott  was  horn  April  18.  1831  : reared  on 
nd  received  a common  school  education.  Is  engage  re_ 

ug,  stock  dealing  and  real  estate  speculations  " ; 1 
loved  to  Kansas,  where  he  remained  until  the  a o 
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f evi  C Talbott  was  born  July  G,  1842,  on  a farm  where  he 
was  reared  anil  educated.  On  December  2G,  1878,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  a lady  of  Noble  county,  Ohio.  He  owns  a farm  on  the 
National  pike,  one  mile  west  of  Lloydsville. 


HISTORV  OF  KIRKWOOD  TOWNSHIP. 

Kirkwood  formed  one  of  the  first  four  original  civil  townships 
and  extended  from  the  Ohio  river  to  now  Guernsey,  in  which 
part  of  said  county  was  included.  It  was  erected  November  27), 
1801  and  named  in  honor  of  Robert  Kirkwood,  the  pioneer. 
On  February  24,  1802,  and  August  15,  1804,  Richland,  Pease 
and  Union  were  erected  from  the  eastern  portion.  In  January, 
1810,  part  of  its  western  territory  w'as  included  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Guernsey  county.  March  14,  1817,  sixteen  sections 
were  taken  off  the  northern  end  of  the  township  in  connection 
with  twelve  from  Union  township  to  create  Flushing,  since 
which  time  it  has  remained  unchanged,  with  a square  of  thirty- 
six  sections. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  first  settlement  in  Kirkwood  township  was  made  on  sec- 
tion eight,  in  1800,  by  three  brothers,  Joseph,  William  and  Bar- 
net  Groves,  who  migrated  from  Pennsylvania  with  their  fami- 
lies, located  and  made  improvements  on  this  section.  In  1802.  a 
man  by  the  name  of  McBride  located  and  made  some  improve- 
ment on  section  eleven,  fn  1802  or  1803,  John  Israel  settled  on 
section  two.  John  Bradshaw  settled  on  section  thirty-two  in 
1803  or  1804.  In  1804,  Hugh  Gilliland  and  family  settled  on 
section  twenty-five,  and  Hugh  Ford  on  same  section  and  John 
Heaney  on  section  one  during  the  same  year.  In  1804  or  1805, 
John  Burton  settled  in  the  township  ; John  McClain  settled  on 
section  twenty-five ; Anomias  Randall  on  section  thirty-two. 
In  1805,  Thomas  Perkins  and  family  settled  on  section  seven- 
teen. In  1805  or  1806,  Janies  McKinney  settled  in  the  town- 
ship. In  1806,  Ralph  Cowgill  settled  on  section  thirty-one. 
William  Spencer  settled  in  the  township  in  1805  or  1806. 

In  1808,  Robert  Griffin  settled  near  where  Egypt  is  now 
located.  Thomas  Griffin  settled  in  the  township  about  the 
same  time.  In  1807  or  1808,  John  Honnold,  Josiah  McCoIlocB, 
John  Jarvis,  John  Marsh,  Francis  Hall  and  Hugh  McMahon, 
made  settlements  in  the  township.  Thomas  Barret  settled  on 
section  thirty-two  in  1807  or  1808.  In  1808,  Robert  Waddell 
made  his  first  improvements  in  the  township.  In  1808  or  1809, 
James  Sheppard  settled  on  section  twenty-three.  Daniel  Con- 
ner and  Basil  Ridgeway  made  settlements  in  the  township  dur- 
ing the  same  years.  Mathias  Graves  settled  on  laud  one-half 
mile  east  of  where  Hendrysburg  now  stands  in  1808.  In  1809 
or  1810,  Thomas  Greene  settled  on  section  twenty-nine.  Isaac 
Midkiff  settled  in  tho  township  in  1810  or  1811.  Philip  Ward 
settled  on  section  17  in  1811.  John  Ball  on  section  sixteen  the 
same  year.  Charles  Harvey,  Nicholas  Gazaway  and  the  Moores 
were  among  the  early  settlers.  Jacob  Barnett  settled  in  the 
township  in  1813.  William  Bratton  in  1814.  Abner  Moore  in 
1814.  John  McFadden,  in  1815.  Alexander  H.  McCormick,  in 
1815;  Alexander  McKeever,  in  1816;  Rev.  John* McPherson, in 
1816;  Lewis  Jones,  in  1816;  Henry  Acton,  in  1817;  Eli  Tay- 
lor in  1817;  Patrick  Hamilton,  in  1819;  Samuel  Boden,  in  1821; 
Joseph  Reynolds,  in  1824;  Charles  Smith,  in  1826;  Samuel 
Smith,  in  1824;  Robert  Armstrong,  in  1823.  And  there  are 
manj’ others  who  were  here  in  an  early  day  and  endured  the 
hardships  of  a pioneer  life,  labored  hard  to  clear  away  the  dense 
forests,  make  improvements  and  prepare  the  soil  for  cultivation. 
Some  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Sewellsville. 

INCIDENTS. 


dam.  His  shoes  were  lying  on  the  bank,  and  the  remaindei  of 
his  clothing  was  on  his  body.  It  was  supposed  that  he  naa 

drowned  himself  . 

Henry  Roberts  was  found  dead  in  the  dam  one  morning.  Ills 
horse  was  standing  near  the  water’s  edge  and  the  man  s bod} 
in  the  water. 

In  1827  or  1828  there  was  a man  killed  while  raising  a to- 
bacco house  by  a log  rolling  on  him.  His  name  was  not  known. 

In  1830  Samuel  Douglass,  while  holding  a log  on  a hillside, 
the  log  rolled,  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  killed  him  instantly. 

In  1830  or  1832  James  Gould  was  killed  on  the  road  leading 
north  from  Hendrysburg.  He  was  on  his  way  home  from  town 
with  his  oxen  and  cart.  The  cart  was  upset,  and  a plow  that 
was  in  the  cart  fell  on  him.  The  shear  striking  his  side  killed 
him. 

In  1844  or  1845  William  Jarvis  was  killed,  while  raising  a 
house  by  a log  falling  on  him. 

In  1849  William  Johnston  was  found  dead  on  the  hillside 
above  Hendrysburg,  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  horses 
and  wagon  running  over  him. 

In  1851  there  was  a destructive  tire  in  Hendrysburg,  burning 
a steam  flouring  mill,  storeroom,  and  dwelling  house  ; also  a 
stable  with  one  horse  was  consumed  by  the  flames. 

In  1852  Philip  Spear,  a carpenter  by  trade,  was  killed  while 
tearing  down  an  old  frame  house,  by  one  side  of  the  building 
falling  on  him. 

in  1856  or  1857  George  Lewis  and  his  son,  Samuel,  were 
killed  in  the  coal  bank  at  the  old  woolen  mills  by  the  bank  fall- 
ing on  them. 

Iu  1869  Louisa  C.  Fox  was  murdered  by  Thomas  Carr  on 
tbe  lariu  now  owned  by  Daniel  Mummy.  An  account  of  this 
is  found  elsewhere. 


LODGES  OF  HENDRYSBURG. 


MAm.ii.im'.rrA  1.01X1  K NO.  3«0,  I.  o.  O.  F., 

VVas  organized  in  1860,  by  W.  C.  Earl,  grand  master,  with  five 
charter  members,  Moses  Milton,  Dr.  P.  R.  Chapman,  D.  J.  Spear 
A.  C.  Hogue  and  A.  J.  Heaney,  ’ 

Officers  elected  were : 

A.  C.  Hogue,  N.  G. 

D.  J.  Spear,  V.  G. 

A.  J.  Heaney,  R.  S. 

Dr.  P.  R.  Chapman,  P.  S. 

Moses  Milton,  Treasurer. 

Others  were  soon  added  to  their  number.  The  lodge  was  npnB 
perous  and  in  good  working  order  until  1864  when^.n  I 

of  so  many  of  their  members  going  to  the  war’  they  surren?>UD|t 
their  charter  to  the  Grand  Lodge'of  Ohio  ^ 8Urrendored 
ij  1876,  that  by  , petition  A 5“"*' 

Heaney,  D.  S.  Spear  and  A.  C.  Hogue  and  othp>-«  nfii  rj  A' 
bers,  that  a now  chatter  was  granted  to  tliem  f *!?  mera" 
ganization  of  the  lodge,  it  hasi^™^.  ThoTr  mid- 
ship at  present  is  twenty-eight.  They  met  in  S,?  mtrmber- 
Hal  until  in  1877,  then' they  in  compaoj  w th  T p"?’ 
erected  a building  in  the  western  Dart  of  H.,  j V Parks 
per  room  of  which  is  used  by  the  IOOP  '^O'shiirg,  the  up- 
room  by  Parks  for  a store  room  l°dgeand  the  lower 

Present  officers  are  : 

C.  M.  Tidball,  N.  G. 

William  Goodin,  Y.  G. 

Alfred  Hutchison,  R.  S. 

W.  S.  Henderson,  P.  S 
Job  Dillon,  T. 


In  about  1798  a party  of  limiters  were  camping  at  a spring 
near  where  Jonathan  Perkins'  dwelling  now  stands.  One  even- 
ing when  they  returned  to  camp  one  of  their  party,  by  the 
name  of  Robinson,  was  missing.  Diligent  search  was  made  for 
him,  but  he  could  not  be  found.  They  supposed  him  to  be  car- 
ried off  a captive  by  tbe  Indians,  as  there  were  some  in  the 
neighborhood  at  that  time.  In  1807  there  was  a gun  barrel 
and  some  human  bones  found  on  tho  Perkins’  farm,  section  17, 
which  were  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  Robinson.  In  honor 
of  this  unfortunate  man  one  branch  of  Stillwater  creek  bears 
his  name,  and  is  known  as  Robinson’s  branch. 

In  1818  or  1819,  near  tbe  centre  of  tbe  township,  John  Clark 
was  killed  by  a tree  falling  on  him. 

In  1820  a man  by  the  name  of  Gilbert  was  found  dead  in  the 

4 J.  Cos. 


Was  organized  in  May,  1874,  with  Barnet  Tavlo.  u 
meet  in  one  room  of  the  Hendrysburg  school  ’ Masifr-  They 
bership  at  present  is  about  sLty  t’ith  jlrS  ^ Tbe 
Master.  ’’  A.  Sheppard, 

hendrysburg  readinu  club. 

This  society  was  organized  December  4 187a  .. 
ter  members.  Officers  elected  were : ’ 18  4’  " lth  seven  char- 

f,)l\ E- ,U-  president. 

K.  A.  Heaney,  vice  president 

John  Davis,  recording  secretary. 
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, Jly ' one  room  on  the  school  building  until  in  March, 

I,  v .f5  mlove,dth®ir  'lu  nr  tors  to  the  hall  over  the  drug  store, 

, . nere  they  hold  their  meetings  at  present.  M embership  at  this 
tune  \s  twelve,  with 

Frank  Dillon,  president. 

E.  S.  Swan,  vice  president. 

Carl  A gy,  recording  secretary. 

M . H.  Davis,  corresponding  secretary. 

W . E.  Culberson,  librarian. 

William  Wesley,  treasurer. 

The  society  is  in  good  standing  and  their  library  is  tilled  with 
interesting  and  valuable  books. 

HKSDRYSBURG  OIVISION  So.  3",  S.  s., 


was  organized  June,  1876,  with  twenty-six  charter  members,  by 
A.  M.  Collins.  D.  C \Y.  I’.  The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
John  Davis,  \Y.  P. 

Elizabeth  A.  Davidson,  \Y.  A. 

Etta  Hamilton,  P.  \Y.  P. 

Clarkson  McKeever,  R.  S. 

Katie  Chapman,  A.  11.  S. 

William  F.  Shepherd,  F.  S. 
lctta  Hamilton,  Treasurer. 

John  Hall,  C. 

Kate  Cray,  A.  C. 

Sadie  McKeevov,  1.  S. 

John  Conner.  O.  S. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Slutz,  Chaplain. 

John  Davis,  D.  (J.  W.  P. 

They  held  their  meetings  at  Susan  James'  Hall  about  one 
year.  Then  they  moved  their  quarters  to  a room  in  the  school 
building,  which  they  are  occupying  at  present.  The  member- 
ship at  this  time  is  thirty.  The  lodge  is  in  a prosperous  condi- 
tion, with  Jesse  Burson  W.  P. 

JUSTICES  or  THE  IT.A.CE  OV  KIRK  Wool)  TOWNSHIP. 


John  Israel  was  one  ol  the  first  justices  of  the  peace  in  Kirk- 
wood township.  John  McPherson.  T.  Eaeock,  Mead  Jarvis,  A. 
Moore.  \Ym.  H.  Beall  and  John  H.  Johnston  have  also  been 
justices.  Barnet  Taylor,  who  has  tilled  the  office  tor  twenty-one 
years,  is  one  ol  the  present  justices,  and  Joseph  Erich,  the  other. 

SCHOOLS. 


HKNIHtYSBUKt;  SCHOOL. 

Before  the  erection  oi  a house  for  school  purposes  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Uemlrysburg,  there  were  several  terms  taught  in  pri- 
vate residences  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a few  terms  taught  in 
the  old  Christian  Church  building,  which  was  a log  structure, 
located  one-fourth  of  a mile  north  ol  town,  by  Moses  Milton. 
Benjamin  Eaton  taught  a term  in  his  own  residence  in  the  win- 
ter of  1831-2.  William  Tidball  kept  a few  terms  in  his  dwelling 
house.  Robert  Barkley  and  a Mr.  McGinnis  were  among  the 
early  teachers  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1839  there  was  a frame 
school  house  erected  at  the  east  end  of  town  28x30  feet.  David 
Tidball  taught  the  tirst  term  of  school  in  the  new  building. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  scholars  being  too  great  for  one 
teacher,  the  district  was  divided  and  a frame  school  house  built. 
The  schools  were  carried  on  as  separate  districts  until  iu  1870, 
then  the  two  districts  united  and  formed  u union  school.  They 


erected  the  present  school  building,  which  is  a tine  brick  struc- 
ture HGxhl*  teet,  containing  tour  rooms,  three  of  which  are  used 
for  school  purposes.  The  fourth  room  has  been  used  by  the 
Hendrysburg  Reading  Club,  until  March,  1878,  and  since  then  the 
temperance  society  have  been  holding  their  meetings  there. 

The  school  is  in  a prosperous  condition  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Oliver  S.  B.  Grimsley,  principal,  assisted  by  E.  F.  Swan 
ami  Miss  EUie  Barber. 
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In  IStffi  or  1810,  there  was  a log  cabin  school  house  erected  on 
the  Cow  gill  farm  in  section  ‘.11  near  the  southwest  corner  oi  the 
township.  John  Stewart  kept  the  tirst  school  in  this  house,  and 
continued  teaching  there  for  several  years,  David  Long  and 
James  Round  also  taught  several  terms  in  this  cabin. 

in  about  1810  ov  18V 1,  there  was  a cabin  school  bouse  built, 
on  then  William  Green’s  but  now  Silas  Sheppard’s  iarm,  near 
where  Sow eWsville  is  now  located.  William  Jarvis  and  Wil- 
liam Mitchell  taught  several  terms  in  this  bouse. 

In  about  1818  or  18U,  there  was  a cabin  bouse  built  on  James 
Greeneltcb’s  farm.  James  Greoneltcb  taught  In  this  bouse  for 
several  years.  There  was  an  old  log  cabin  bouse  fitted  up  tor 
school  purposes,  near  the  center  ol  the  township,  in  which  Wil- 
liam Mitchell  and  David  Long  taught  several  terms  of  school. 

There  were  several  terms  of  school  kept  iu  an  old  cabin  house 
that  stood  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  James  K.  Murphy,  \n  the 
north  central  part  of  the  township,  in  an  early  day  there  was 
a cabin  bouse  erected  lor  school  purposes  south  of  where  Uevv 
drvsburg  is  now  located.  There  were  also  several  terms  oi 
school  taught  in  different  parts  of  the  township  in  cabin  houses, 
ivn.o.  teacV\ev»  were  \va\d  \>y  eu.uV\  iam\\y  cuuavew  Vo 

school,  pay  ing  according  to  the  number  they  had  in  attendance 

liunuK  v\a&V  Vcv vc\  . . . . , . . 

In  18*2*1  the  township  was  divided  into  nine  school  districts, 
all  oi  which  were  supplied  with  hewed  log  houses  as  soon  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so.  Some  oi  the  teasers  who  taught  in  the 
Viewed  log  houses  were  Jesse  Cow  gill,  Norman  Shambliu  i\ 

Usm  Greg"  Wm.  Doudle,  Fardon  Cook,  David  Harris  Moses 

'r„l  ‘tew  IWj  Lo«k  »«4  * a*. 

hewed  log  houses  have  long  since  been  torn  away  , and  their 
Tces  tilled  with  good  frame  buildings.  At  present  the  tow  n- 
is  divided  into  eleven  school  districts  lour  oi  which  are 
tioolled  with  good  brick  houses,  and  the  other  seven  with  frame 
buildings  'Che  schools  are  in  good  standing, and  supplied  with 
competent  teachers. 


The  village  ol  Hendrysburg  is  located  on  the  National  pike 
in  the  south  central  part  of  Kirkwood  township,  section  tour- 
teen.  The  pike  was  built  through  this  part  ot  the  country  in  ’ >•>: 

1825-6.  Charles  Hendry  purchased  the  land  that  is  now  occu-  ‘ t 

pied  by  the  town  siiortly  atter  tlie  pike  was  completed.  He  first  , 

engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  meeting  with  success.  In 
1826  or  1827  lie  erected  a steam  doming  mill  which  brought  , ;..Vl 

people  to  the  place  and  gave  rise  to  the  laying  out  of  a town.  , 

In  1828,  Mr.  Hendry  employed  Mr.  Briggs,  a surveyor,  to  lav  1 v 

out  and  make  a plat  ol  a town  which  ho  called  Hendrysburg 
in  honor  of  his  own  name.  Tho  lots  extend  on  both  sides  ot 
the  pike,  across  a quarter  section,  except  a short  distance  on  the 
north  side  ot  the  pike  at  the  cast  end  ot  the  village,  being  ’Vi  teet 
on  the  street  or  pike.  A number  oi  lots  were  at  once  sold  and 
small  log  dwelling  houses  erected  thereon,  that  have  since  been 
torn  away  and  frame  buildings  erected  in  their  stead.  The  first 
building  of  any  consequence  was  erected  by  NY iffiam Tidball, be- 
ing a dwelling  house  with  a store  room  in  connection,  in  which 
he  encaged  in  the  mercantile  business  for  several  years.  Since 
\8f>7  it  has  been  used  tor  hotel  purposes  by  Mrs.  Conuer.  in 
1 8P.1  there  was  a woolen  mill  built  by  a joint  stock  company  on 
the  present  site  of  tho  distillery,  which  was  operated  with  suc- 
cess for  a number  of  years,  manufacturing  all  kinds  oi  woolen 
goods  until  in  18611  it  was  abandoned.  The  steam  flouring  miff 
built  by  GhariesMeiidry,  in  1826  or  1827,  was  owned  and  opera- 
ted by  different  men  until  in  \8o\,it  was  destroyed  by  hre.  An- 
other mill  of  the  same  kind  was  at  once  erected  in  its  stead  on 
the  same  ground,  operated  about  one  year  and  was  also  consumed 
by  tire. 

in  \8BS-bb,the  flouring  mill  known  as  the  National  Flouring 
Mill,  was  eveeled  a little  northwest  ol  where  the  old  woolen  mill 
stood,  by  Christo\Aier  Shaffer.  It  contains  three  run  of  burs, 
two  for  flour  and  one  lor  chopping  leed.  The  capacity  oi  the 
mill  is  one  hundred  barrels  of  flour  per  day . It  has  been  ow  ned 
and  operated  by  several  parties  since  its  erection.  Since I8i\  A 
has  been  operated  by  Job  Dillon.  In  1862  the  old  woolen  mill 
building  was  purchased  by  Christopher  BAiaffer,  converted  ini' 
a distillery , and  lias  been  used  as  sucU  since  that  time.  At  pve 
out  it  is  operated  by  William  Henderson,  and  owned  by  * 
Shaffer  heivs. 

In  \8VYi  -8,  the  M.  E.  Church  society  erected  a brick,  civ 
building,  which  was  used  lor  church  purposes  by  the  so 
until  Y8611  •,  they  then  tore  away  the  old  building,  and  creel 
present  Iramo  structure  lor  church  uses, in  which  they  w 
The  Christian  church  society  erected  a church  edifice  in 
lage  in  18611 , which  they  hold  their  meetings  in  at  pvese 
in  1831  Messrs.  E.  Combs  and  McCartney  built  the  1 
burg  ffonring  and  saw  mill  at  the  east  end  of  the  vi' 
present  it  is  owned  and  operated  by  Trimmer  A Will. 
At  present  the  village  contains  about  eighty -fu 
houses,  with  a population  ot  about  VYih. 

Vt  contains  three  dry  goods  stores,  two  grocer 
drug  store,  postoffice,  with  David  McCoy  postmas' 
clans,  one  dentist,  two  wagon  shops,  lows blacbsi 
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distillery  two  saloons,  two  steam  flouring  mills,  one  with  saw 
JS  in  connection,  one  livery  and  sale  stable,  two  hotels,  one 
school  building  containing  four  rooms,  two  churches,  I.  O . O.  K 
Lodge,  Reading  club,  temperance  organization,  &<•.,  and  one 
(j  range  Lodge. 

EGYPT. 

In  1826  James  Lloyd  erected  a flouring  mill  on  Stillwater 
creek  section  3.  Kirkwood  township.  In  a few  years  he  built 
a saw  mill  near  the  grist  mill.  He  did  a flourishing  business  for 
many  years,  during  which  time  there  were  several  buildings 
erected  Some  parties  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  and 
there  was  a blacksmith  shop  built,  and  everything  wenton  well. 
The  place  was  called  Egypt,  and  is  known  by  that  name  for 
many  miles.  But  nothing  remains  at  this  time  to  mark  the 
place  but  old  buildings,  all  the  business  and  people  having 
forsaken  it.  The  mills  have  not  been  in  use 


i use  for  several  years. 


SEWEr.fcSVIJ.I.E. 

Jlear  the  spot  where  sections  28,  29,  34  and  35  corner  in  Kirk- 
wood township.  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  was  a grand  old  spring 
of  pure,  cold  water,  which  served  as  a watering  place  for  the 
pioneers  of  the  settlement  that  was  made  in  close  proximity  to 
it  about  tho  year  1815  or  1810.  The  settlement  was  known  by 
the  name  of  “Union,"  after  the  name  of  the  log  meeting  house, 
which  was  also  built  near  this  spring  in  1819.  and  of  which  the 
writer  will  speak  more  at  length  in  another  place.  In  1807 
Francis  Hall  settled  and  built  a cabin  on  section  29.  Alex.  Mc- 
Bratneyand  Hubert  Griffin  also  settled  on  the  same  section  in 
1808,  Basil  Hidgeway,  Thomas  and  William  Green  in  1809.  John 
Hunter,  Philip  Lykes,  Sr.,  Jesse  Pennington  and  Philip  Lykes, 
Jr.,  settled  on  section  35  in  1812.  William  Frizzell,  Henry 
Gregory  and  Thomas  Miller,  on  section  28,  in  1809.  John  Jar- 
vis, Philip  and  Mead  Jarvis  and  David  Shay,  on  section  34,  in 
1810.  The  location  of  the  village  proper,  is  on  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  waters  of  Skull  fork,  and  Robinsons  fork  of 
Stillwater,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  western  terminus  of  the  coal 
region  of  the  county. 

The  settlement  was  called  “Union"  up  to  the  year  1831,  when 
on  petition  of  Thomas  Beeks,  John  Gole,  Mead  Jarvis  and  oth- 
ers, a postoffice  was  granted  under  the  name  of  Sewellsville, 
witli  Peter  Sewell  first  postmaster.  Mr.  Sewell  and  family  emi- 
grated from  Maryland  in  1828,  stopped  a short  time  with  Fran- 
cis Hall,  then  moved  on  to  New  Rumsley,  in  Harrison  county, 
Ohio,  where  his  brother  James  Sewell  was  living.  Here  they 
remained  till  the  next  spring,  1829,  when  the}7  returned  to  what 
is  now  Sewellsville,  and  settled  on  the  lot  now  adjoining  the  M. 
E.  Church  on  tho  south.  Peter  Sewell  was  a cabinet  maker,  and 
supplied  the  neighborhood  with  good  furniture  for  a number  of 
years.  He  was  also  noted  as  a fifer  and  drummer. in  martial 
music.  lie  and  his  estimable  lady,  Susan  Sewell,  and  their  son. 

T.  M.  Sewell,  are  now  at  this  writing  living  in  the  town  of  New 
Athens,  Ohio,  the  son  being  a prominent  teacher  in  Franklin 
College.  But  it  will  occupy  too  much  space  to  givo  even  a brief 
sketch  of  all  the  pioneers  of  this  place,  and  tho  writer  will  be  ex- 
cused for  only  mentioning  the  names  of  prominent  individuals 
who  were  connected  with  the  history  and  business  of  the  village. 
The  successors  of  Mr.  Sewell  to  the  office  of  postmaster,  were 
William  Jarvis,  John  Anderson,  J.  R.  Ball,  Isaiah  Mitchell, 
John  Widdoes  and  Joshua  Voting,  present  incumbent,  who  took 
charge  of'  the  office  in  l8f>5.  The  first  church  organization  was 
•n  1818,  under  the  pastoral  labors  of  Rev.  Thomas  Ruckle, 
(Methodist  Episcopal)  who  first  preached  in  a log  cabin  uear 
where  the  brick  church  now  stands,  which  was  also  used  as  a 
schoolhouse. 

A class  was  organized  with  Basil  Ridgeway  leader,  and  met 
at  his  house,  about  a mile  north  from  where  the  church  build- 
ing is  now  located,  for  a }?ear  and  a half,  when  the  log  meeting- 
house above  mentioned  was  built  in  1819  in  the  bounds  of  what 
was  then  known  as  Barnesville  circuit.  At  the  time  this  house 
was  built  the  leading  members  in  the  society  were  Ridgeway, 
fho8.  Miller,  Zacbariab  Marsh,  Mead  Jarvis,  Thomas  Frizzell  and 
°i!lers'  phe  leading  ministers  who  supplied  tho  work  up  to 
1837,  when  the  present  brick  church  was  built  were  Thomas 
Ruckle,  John  Carper,  Daniel  Limerick,  William  Knox,  Thomas 
laylor,  (John  McPherson,  local,)  Pardon  Cook  and  C.  E.  YVei- 
rich.  Under  the  pastoral  labors  of  the  two  latter  ministers  an 
unusual  display  of  Divine  power  was  manifested  in  the  month 

I-26-B.  t J.  Con. 


of  September  and  continued  through  the  winter  of  ?»3^7' 
Over  one  hundred  persons  professed  saving  faith  in  / ,8t>  *"a 
nnit»J  uiili  ihfl  church,  and  the  meeting  is  known  to  the  pres 

ent 


who  labored  successfully  with  Cook  and  YVcirieh.  I lie  o 
house  now  being  too  small  to  accommodate  the  congregation, 
arrangements  were  made  the  following  spring  for  building  a 
more  commodious  house.  The  contract  was  lotto  James  i oung, 
of  Wrightstown,  Ohio,  to  make  the  brick  and  finish  tho  build- 
ing, 45x504  feet,  16-foot  story,  ready  tor  service  for  the  sum  of 

8 . The  house  was  finished  in  the  fall  of  I S. 57 , (Theodore 

Bailey,  boss  bricklaver,)  and  was  dedicated  by  Rev.  Edward 
Smith.  P,  E.,  on  January  1,  1838.  The  principal  ministers  on 
the  charge  from  1838  up  to  present  time  were  C.  D.  Battclle,  S. 
R.  Brockunier,  G.  1).  Kin  near,  Charles  Thorn,  John  Shirer,  Is- 
rael Archibold,  P.  K.  MeCue,  N\  C.  Worthington,  J.  W.  Baker. 
James  Mclllyar,  M.  J.  Slutz  and  If.  S.  Strahl,  present  pastor. 
All  of  whom  were  eminent  divines,  and  did  noble  work  for  the 
advancement  of  Christianity.  The  church  membership  at  pres- 
ent numbers  125;  church  property  valued  at  82,000.  A pros- 
perous Sunday  School  in  connexion  with  the  church  has  been 
in  operation  over  forty  years.  In  1855  a Methodist  Protestant 
Society  was  organized,  and  a neat  frame  building.  30x40  feet 
and  twelve  foot  story,  was  erected  a little  west  of  the  village, 
principally  through  the  labors  and  influence  of  John  Sheppard, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  the  neighborhood,  with  II. 
T.  Lawson,  pastor.  Tho  principal  ministers'  in  this  church  who 
supplied  the  work  were:  II.  T.  Lawson,  William  L.  Baldwin, 
George  Hessey,  John  M.  Woodard,  J.  P.  King,  Thomas  Schott! 
J.  B.  McCormick,  E.  S.  Hoagland,  and  L.  W.  Link,  who  was 
the  pastor  in  1877,  when  the  society  disbanded,  after  continuing 
twenty-two  years  with  moderate  success.  A Sunday  School 
was  carried  on  most  of  the  time,  composed  chiefly  of  the  same 
scholars  that  made  up  the  M.  E.  Sunday  School.  Church  nron- 
erty  valued  at  81,000.  1 1 

As  before  stated,  a log  cabin  stood  near  tho  church  buildinir 
which  was  used  as  a school  bouse.  It  had  split  puncheons  for 
seats,  without  backs.  It  is  not  clearly  defined  who  taught  the 
school  in  this  house  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  settlement 
but  ,n  1829,  David  Harris,  (afterward  justice  ol  the  jteaee  and 
probate  judge  of  Belmont  county  fora  number  of  years')  built  u 
cab...  on  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Odells  bill,  and  opened 
a school  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  John  Barrv  >inrl  An 
geline  McPherson  were  his  successors  for  some  years  afterim-T 
when  tho  old  school  house  went  down  and  the  Union  si  i 
went  to  the  adjoining  districts,  one  on  e t . S" 
on  the  south,  since  known  as  Orr’s  and  Amstroi’i  ^ 

houses  until  about  the  year  1846  when  nli-m. Is  c * 8C.,0°* 

!'»""«  buiUou  ll.cl.il!  „o  l.o Z " taTftr  “d1”1 


after  a more  modern  style,  with  board  seats^.n'ilwrili,,,!''^’^'1 
black  board,  Ac.  In  Ihe  winter  of  1847-8  1)  desks> 

the  first  school  in  the  new  house.  ? ' ’ * ' ool*t‘  t:UI8r||i 

About  the  year  1832,  the  Ohio  si-.t„  , i , , 
providing  for  the  payment  of  teachers  from  a'nnir^  T*  ]>!!*Sed 
which  was  divided  into  state  counlv  muI  t ' bhe  school  lund, 

by  the  county  treasurer.  ^ siu‘  , ‘u  S,,,'Pa,Hl 

each  township  for  school  purposes.  * Am0n«r  thVft"0t  !|WPt  in 
in  sub-district  No.  12  (Sewellsville)  from  . ,C:'dln8r  teachers 
date,  were:  D.  McMooVe,  Charles  SoVZ  Marv'V  th* ?****'"■ 
Livingston.  L.  A.  Davidson  Eli™  I ' 1 enn- Anna  R 

Mary  R.«  <W 

Crawford  and  Simoon  Rosengrant  T s J„mi,lton.  -N-  M. 

seleo  school  in  186-1,  in  the  old  building  used  hfi>  n,‘>rht  » 
an  office.  In  1,869.  « more  commodious  scho  I J ''  Dallas 
by  the  township,  on  the  same  spot  where  the  o |h  ° lvas  built 
furnished  with  patent  writing  desks  ti  d 0,le  Htoo,i-  and 
w«  , tea-foot story,  iini.l.d  i, O, a,, lomj  “ »■**  <««, 

lost  of  building.  81,400.  '('be  scl.ool  no.c  . lb  11  K°od  bo|l- 
scholars.  1 001  no"  enumerates  ' 7 


hty 


McMahon  bought  and  carried  on  the  !Lp,,ard-  ln  1831  Hujfti 

td  September,  1832,  wbenTe  died  of  chol  b«iUlin£  „*h 

Wheebng  for  goods,  he  was  taken  sick  on' Ti  Havin«  been  to 
died  soon  after  his  arrival.  I|e  Wa8  bin-ie  t ‘°  borne,  and 

*rtrS  °"  “m0  l01'  “d  » P'»i"  »nd  »ad 
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N heeling  m sleds,  there  being  about  eighteen 
that  tune.  W illiam  .1  ai-vis  was  killed 
tailing  on  him  at  a tobaeeo  house  mis 
Keeks,  about  a mile  from  the  vilhv-e. 


inches  ol  snow  at 
in  May,  1844,  by  a log 
raising  on  the  lands  of  Thus. 
He  was  affable  and  eour- 


tnf,,,  . ...  f """siinum  .mu  coin - 

s,?,\  ,i  his  neighbors,  and  was  sadly  missed  by  bis  triends 

and  the  community  at  large. 

M'V'!'°n  P akT,V\n^’  & Alexander,  John  Widdoes,  Isaiah 

MiteheU  and  Joshua  \ on ng  were  the  dry  goods  merchants  from 

u V('P,?S';Ut  ailU‘-  VhUiV  'A’kes  and  Solomon  Shearo  were 
the  tu-st  blacksmiths  in  the  place.  Shearo  worked  in  a small 
shopon  tho  lot,  since  known  as  the  Alexander  ‘tall  property . 

Lykes  first,  occupied  a cabin  opposite  Shearo,  on  the  lot  after- 
terward  known  as  the  Dallas  property.  The  smithing  business 
was  handed  down  to  the  third  generation  in  the  Dykes  family, 
tiom  fsyu  to  18ali,  they  occupied  a shop  on  the  lot  east  of  where 
Shearo  worked.  Samuel  Cavender,  William  and  Joseph  (farven. 
Jeremiah  Sheppard  and  Joseph  Junkins  were  the  blacksmiths 
horn  VSv>0  up  to  <\utc.  Ciwcndcv  was  a No.  A blacksmith,  and 
perhaps  worked  here  at  an  earlier  date  than  1851).  Obediah 
Miller,  Maline  Odell,  William  Akers,  David  James  and  J.  B, 

W iddoes  were  shoemakors  in  the  village.  Dr.  Janies  llood,  of 
Fatwiew . was  the  principal  physician  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try up  to  ItS VI,  when  his  son  in-law,  Dr.  D.  J.  Dallas,  settled  in 
the  village  and  commenced  and  continued  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine (old  school)  until  the  spring  of  185'J,  when  he  sold  out  and 
moved  to  Douglas  county,  Kansas. 

Dr.  11.  (!.  Davies  also  practiced  the  eclectic  system  in  Sewells- 
ville  and  vicinity  from  IS  15  to  November,  1851,  when  he  died  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  A handsome 
marble  monument  marks  his  last,  resting  place  in  the  village 
cemetery.  Dr.  Davies  was  a very  promising  physician,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Providence  that  he  was  called  away 
from  earth  in  the  midst  of  bis  usefulness.  Dr.  William  Lindsey, 
a student  ot  Dr.  Davies,  and  who  was  attending  the  medical  lec- 
tures at  Cincinnati  at  the  time  of  Davies’  death,  was  called 
home  and  took  Davies'  practice,  and  has  been  a practicing  physi- 
cian up  to  present  time. 

The  writer  ot  this  brief  sketch  of  KcwcUsviUc  has  endeavored 
to  give  the  main  facts  regarding  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  vil- 
lage. If,  however,  any  errors  may  appear  with  regard  to  names 
or  dates,  it  is  expected  that  a generous  public  will  make  a rea- 
sonable allowance  lor  the  imperfection  of  finite  memory.  The 
present  population  ot  the  village  is  15b.  S.  B. 

SM.F.M  M.  E.  CUCB.CH. 


Skaddeu,  for  ten  years;  4th,  Samuel  Douglass  for  six  years; 
5th,  Karl  Douglass  for  three  years;  (ith,  Jonathan  Perki us  fifteen 
years.  William  G.  Major  has  been  leader  of  class  No.  2 for  teu 
years,  and  is  still  tilling  the  position.  John  T.  Grove  is  leader 
ot  class  No.  1 at  present. 


BliUYlNO  (iUOl'Nl). 

Near  the  church  is  the  burying  ground.  In  1815,  there  was 
hut  one  grave,  and  that  was  the  grave  of  a man  by  the  name  ot 
Dallas,  lint  sinee'that  time  many  of  the  first  settlers,  or  those 
that  nil  tiered  at  the  hands  ot  a pioneer  life,  have  been  laid  in 
their  tong  resting  place  in  this  cemetery.  In  passing  by  the 
ground  it  is  plain  to  bo  seen  that  the  monster  death  lias  been  do- 
ing its  work  in  that  vicinity.  In  this  burying  ground  can  be 
be  seen  a monument,  erected  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood 
in  memory  of  Louisa  C.  Fox,  wlio  was  murdered  by  Thomas 
Carr  in  18tifl. 


SEWEl.LSVILLE  M.  E.  CHURCH 

Was  organized  in  about  18114  or  1814,  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
members.  They  held  their  meetings  in  private  bouses  until  in 
1815  or  \81f>,  they  built  a bowed  log  bouse  near  where  the  pres- 
ent brick  structure  stands,  which  they  used  for  church  purposes 
for  several  years,  and  on  account  ol  the  increase  in  membership, 
they  were  compelled  to  erect  an  addition  to  their  church  build- 
ing to  accommodate  all.  Tho  society  lias  been  very  prosperous. 
During  one  revival,  over  one  hundred  persons  connected  them- 
selves with  the  church,  making  their  membership  over  twohun- 
dred  at  that  time.  They  used  their  log  church  until  in  188b  or 
1881,  then  they  erected  the  present  biiek  structure,  which  they 
have  used  since  that  time.  Their  membership  at  present  is  about 
one  hundred. 

EARLY  MEMBERS. 

Basil  Ridgeway  and  wife,  Mead  Jarvis  and  wife,  William  and 
John  Jarvis,  Xucariah,  F.dward,  Moses,  John,  Jr.,  and  Charles 
Marsh,  John  Davies  and  Mrs.  Davies,  Philip  Lykes,  Rob- 
ert Frizzell  and  wife,  Nathan  Frizzell  and  wife,  and  many  others 
were  among  the  early  members  oi  the  church.  The  minis- 
ters that  were  pastors  ol  the  Salem  M.  L.  Church,  were 
preachers  lor  this  church  society. 
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This  society  was  organized  in  about  A81U  or  1812,  with 
eighteen  or  twenty  members.  They  held  their  meetings  in 
private  residences  until  in  1812  or  181 V,  they  erected  a hewed 
log  church  building  near  the  western  line  of  section  teu,  in  Kivk- 
wood  township.  Their  benches  in  the  house  were  small  logs 
split  in  halves,  the  flat  side  shaved  smooth,  holes  bored,  and 
sticks  put  In  for  legs,  which  they  used  tor  seats  for  several 
years,  then  made  seats  of  boards.  "Their  tire  place  was  a box 
set  In  the  middle  oi  the  bouse  with  dirt  in,  on  which  they  made 
the  Arc.  This  they  used  until  in  1810,,  when  they  made  a five 


plate,  and  built  a stone  chimney  in  the  center  of  the  house.  This 
house  they  used  as  a place  in  which  to  worship,  until  in  18AU-, 
then  they  erected  the  present  frame  structure,  situated  near 
where  the  old  log  building  stood,  in  which  they  hold  their  ser- 
vices The  society  has  been  very  prosperous.  The  memhev- 
shln  at  present  is  eighty.  In  18VU.  on  account  of  their  number 

heing  great  it  was  divided  into  two  classes,  and  continues  so  at 
present. 

EARLY  MEMUEUS. 

Mr  llonnold  and  wile,  John  Clark  and  wife,  Mrs.  Thus.  Major, 
Mrs.  Waddell.  George  Waddell  John  MeV addon  and  wife,  Hen- 
rietta Murphy,  Sarah  Moore,  VAeauor  Waddell,  John  Fox,  and 
many  others. 


HENDRYSRUUU  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

This  church  society  was  organized  in  1825,  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Buckle,  with  twelve  members,  viz-.  Andrew  Barnett  and  family, 

John  Gilbert  and  wife,  Andrew  Foreman,  Jonathan  Dunn,  Dan- 
iel ilennev,  James  Hutchison  and  John  Casey  and  family.  They 
met  in  an  old  log  cabin  one-fourth  ot  a mile  east  of  town,  for  a 
few  years,  in  March,  18811,  Price  Murphy  deeded  the  society  a 
lot,  on  which  the  present  frame  church  stands.  In  188", 
they  began  the  erection  of  a brick  church  building  211x41,  which 
was  finished  and  dedicated  in  1888.  This  church  edifice  was 
used  by  them  until  in  May , IHflib  by  which  time  they  had  erected 
and  dedicated  the  frame  structure  which  is  used  by  the 
society  at  the  present  time.  The  society  has  been  very  pros- 
perous, many  have  been  brought  into  the  church,  who  have  long 
since  passed  away.  Their  membership  at  this  time  is  lid. 


ministers. 


llevs.  R.  A . Kennedy,  John  U.  Hooper,  Charles  Vldwavds 
John  8.  Nesley , Andrew  Huston,  V' . W . V ertu-au,  John  Cod, P 
J.  Tel tt,  Daniel  Rhodes,  Joseph  Rhaw,  M..  J.  Rlutz.  R. 
Btrahl  is  the  present  pastor . 


CLASS  LEAUEBS. 


MINISTERS. 


Levs.  Knox,  Thorn,  Archibald,  Springer,  AN  o\ie,  C.  Waddell, 
Jeo  Waddell,  Worthington,  MclWyav,  Huston,  Nertiean,  Veitt, 
vdl  Rhaw , Rhodes,  Slut-/.,  and  many  others  have  been  ministers 
u u»,  ihe  nveseut  nastov. 


Robert  Ralston,  Absalom  Butler,  Andrew  Rolston,  S 
Keller,  Lewis  Jones,  John  Anderson,  Allen  V'loyd,  Rol 
hi  a jo v and  \i.  1).  Jones,  have  been  class  leaders  In  the  vV 


stew  Aims. 


Coil 
in  the  circuit. 


Rev . Btrahl  is  the  present  pastor. 

CLASS  LEADERS. 


The  first  class  leader  was  John  Vox  'id,  Isaac  MidkiU.  wl 
acted  In  that  capacity  for  about  tw enty -hv e years, Bd,  Alex.  Cr 


MLikilf , who 
arr 


John  Anderson,  Robt.  V.  Nlajor , L.  V>.  Jones,  Dav\ 
A.  B.  Taylor.  At  present  the  Hendi-ysbvwg  M . 1'..  ‘ 
Balem  M . K.  Clint cb  and  the  Bew ellsvllle  hi.  K.  Cb 
to  one  circuit,  known  as  the  Hendry shnvg  circuit,' 
to  the  Hast  Ohio  Conference. 
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CONCORD  M.  1*.  CHURCH. 

Iii  1830  Kev.  George  Waddell  and  wife,  James  Waddell  and 
wife  Richard  and  William  Slioars,  Kichard  Palmer,  Moses  M i 1 - 
li.r-in  and  some  others,  withdrew  from  the  Salem  M.  E.  Church 
Society,  and  organized  a society  known  as  the  M.  P.  Church  So- 
ciety*. In  1832  they  eroded  a hewed  log  church  on  section  17, 
Kirkwood  township.  Others  connected  themselves  with  the 
church  after  its  organization.  They  continued  as  a church  so- 
ciety until  in  185(1,  then  they  ceased  to  exist  as  an  organization. 
Revs.  Henry  Heberling,  James  Winn,  Rev.  Linder  and  Kev. 
Brown,  woro  ministers  for  this  organization. 

SEWELLSVII.I.K  M.  I’.  CHURCH 

Was  organized  hy  John  Sheppard  in  February,  185(1,  with  twelve 
members.  During  the  summer  of  the  same  year  they  erected 
tho  present  frame  church  building,  30x40,  which  was  used  by 
them  for  church  purposes  while  the  society  continued  to  bo  an 
organization.  For  a number  of  years  it  was  properous,  and 
their  membership  numbered  about  sixty.  Hut  on  account  of 
their  membership  becoming  so  small,  it  has  not  been  considered 
an  organization  since  the  winter  of  1877-8,  then  they  held  their 
last  meeting.  And  since  that  time  the  church  building  has  not 
been  iii  use.  Jte vs.  Henry  Heberling,  J.  W.  Case,  B.  T.  Law- 
son,  Joseph  Edwards,  Win.  L.  Baldwin,  John  M.  Woodward,  J. 

P.  King,  Thomas  Scott,  Thomas  Orr,  Samuel  Lancaster,  E.  S- 
Hoagland  and  F.  W.  Link,  wore  ministers  for  the  organization. 

HENDKYSiiunu  disciple  church. 

In  1862  Elder  E.  A.  Alires,  a minister  of  this  denomination, 
preached  an  occasional  sermon  in  the  school  house  in  Hendrys- 
bnrg.  At  that  time  there  were  but  five  or  six  members  of  this 
organization  in  the  village,  and  no  organization  nearer  than 
Morristown.  By  the  occasional  sermons  preachod,  the  number 
of  members  wero  increased,  and  continued  in  that  manner  until 
in  tho  winter  of  1866-7,  when  Kev.  Mires,  assisted  by  other  minis- 
ters, held  a series  of  meetings  in  tho  M.  E.  Church,  by  which 
their  membership  was  greatly  increased.  Then  they  organized 
into  a socioty,  and  steps  wero  taken  to  bring  about  the  erection 
of  a church  lor  their  own  use,  in  which  they  succeeded,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  186!*,  their  house,  which  is  a frame  structure,  was 
completed,  at  a cost  of  83,500,  and  dedicated  hy  Elder  A.  E. 
Mires. 

The  society  was  organized  by  A.  E.  Mires,  assisted  hy  Elder 
Carlton,  of  Bellnire,  Ohio. 

LEADING  MEMBERS. 

Charles  Smith,  W.  Carter,  Daniel  Carrol,  II.  If.  Fowler, 


REFORMED  DISSENTIN'!!  PRESBYTERIAN  ' ll  UK'  U. 

This  society  was  organized  in  1809,  by  Ruv.  Alcxandei  Ale- 
Coy.  Among  tho  early  members  were  Hubert  Grifhn  and  wi  e, 
Coo.  Buchanan  and  wife,  Andrew  Dougherty  and  wife.  1 nomas 
Griflin,  John  Thompson  and  others.  It  was  the  first  organization 
of  tho  kind  in  the  township  of  Kirkwood.  They  held  their  nice  - 
ings  in  private  residences  until  1815,  f lion  the}'  built  a hewed  eg 
house  20x22  feel  for  church  purposes  near  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Kirkwood  township,  in  which  they  held  their  meet- 
ings until  in  1836,  then  they  eroded  a stone  church  building  neat 
whore  the  old  one  stood,  that  was  used  by  them  for  church  pui- 
poses  until  in  1855,  then  they  abandoned  the  old  stone  structure 
and  connected  themselves  with  the  l . I*.  Church  society  at  I’ air- 
view,  Ohio.  [levs.  John  Patterson  and  John  Anderson  were 
ministers  for  the  society.  The  old  stone  structure  has  since  been 
torn  away,  and  nothing  remains  to  mark  the  spot  except  the 
burying  ground  where  some  of  the  pioneer  members  were  Imried, 


THE  MURDER  OF  LOUISA  ('.  FOX,  A BEAUTIFUL  OIBL  ONLY  FOURTEEN 
YEARS  OF  AOF. -THOMAS  1>.  CARR  THE  MURDERER  - Ills  1 HI  A L,  CON  VIC- 
TION  AND  EXECUTION. 

No  little  excitement  prevailed  amongst  the  people  of  Belmont 
county,  upon  tho  announcement  of  the  murder  of  Louisa  C.  Fox, 
daughter  of  John  Fox,  of  K irk  wood  township.  She  was  a beau- 
tiful girl  ofnnly  fourteen  summers.  On  the  21st  day  of  January, 
1869,  the  cold-blooded  murder  was  committed  by  the  hand  of 
Thomas  D.  Carr,  who  had  become  infatuated  with  her  beauty 
and  graceful  manners.  Because  she  refused  giving  him  her  hand 
in  marriage  he  took  her  life.  Ho  was  a notoriously  wicked  fel- 
low, being  engaged  in  all  manner  of  vices;  confessed  to  have 
taken  fourteen  lives  in  cold-blood,  and  had  attempted  to  mur- 
der five  other  persons,  but  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful.  He 
was  born  in  Sugar  Ilill;  West  Virginia,  in  1816,  and  was  the 
fourth  son  of  a family  of  five  children.  At  an  early  age  he  lost 
all  respect  for  his  parents,  and  they  no  longer  bad  power  or  in- 
fluence over  him.  He  grew  from  had  to  worse— from  one  de- 
gree of  sin  to  another— until  finally  he  was  swung  oft’  into  eter- 
nity  on  the  gallows. 

Soon  after  the  perpetration  of  this  last,  m.urder,  lie  was  arrest- 
ed and  lodged  in  the  county  jail  at  St.  Clairsville,  to  await  his 
trial.  At  the  March  term  of  1869,  tho  grand  jury  found  a bill 
against  him  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
he  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  court  and  entered  a plea  of 
“not  guilfy.”  Esipiires  D.  D.  T.  Cowen  andO.  J.  Swaney  were 
assigned  by  the  court  as  his  counsel,  and  Lorenzo  Dan  ford,  Esq., 
assisted  tho  prosecuting  attorney,  J.  W Shannon.  At  the  sum- 
mer term,  Thursday,  June  17tb,  the  cause  came  on  to  be  tried 


Charles  Smith,  W.  Carter,  Daniel  Carrol,  II.  li.  Fowler,  Judge  John  S.  Way,  on  the  bench.  The  jury  was  composed  of 
James  McLaughlin,  Sr.,  Margaret  Heaney,  Nancy  Heaney,  Ln-  the  following  gentlemen : Solomon  Hogue,  Samuel  F.  Davis, 

cinda  Murphy,  Vina  Carter,  Mary  Wilkins,  and  many  others.  Lee  Evans,  John  A.  Grove  ('Goshen  township)  William  Patter- 


MINISTERS. 


Elder  Ridge  was  their  minister  for  eighteen  months,  Elder  E. 
J.  Gantzfor  a period  of  six  months,  and  Andrew  Linklotter  their 
pastor  for  one  year.  Others  have  preached  for  them  occasion- 
ally, and  held  protracted  meetings,  through  which  means  many 
have  been  taken  into  the  church.  Their  church  building  is  a 
frame  structure  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  village.  At 
this  time  the  church  iH  not  in  a very  flourishing  condition,  their 
membership  being  considerably  reduced  in  numbers. 

EGYPT  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

This  church  society  was  organized  in  1842  or  1843  hy  Rev 
David  Finley.  John  McCormick,  the  .McWilliams’,  the  Scotls,  the 
Hoods,  ami  some  others  were  among  the  first  members  of  the 
society.  Shortly  after  tho  organization  they  erected  a church 
mining  on  Hection  ten  in  Kirkwood  township,  it  is  a frame 
structure,  and  is  still  standing.  Kev.  David  Finley  was  their 
minister  for  several  years.  Revs.  Clark,  Boyd,  Rood  and  Love 
nave  boon  regular  ministers  for  this  • society.  Others  have 
preached  for  them  occasionally  as  supplies.  At  one  time  in  the 
past  Ibis  was  a strong  organization,  but  lias  been  made  weak  by 
!J  members  moving  from  the  neighborhood,  and  thus  its  mem- 
rship  lias  become  so  small  that  they  have  no  more  regular 
preaching  in  this  church.  Tho  church  building  is  still  allowed 
remain  and  mark  the  place  where  God  s people  did  meet  and 
worship. 

^1  ear  the  church  building  is  the  burying  ground  used  by  the 
society  where  the  bodies  of  many  of  its  first  members  were  in- 
terred. 


.Lee  ivvans,  John  A.  Grove  (Goshen  township)  William  Patter- 
son, Thomas  I’yle,  Allen  Bond,  John  A.  Neff,  James  Jverr,  Isaac 
Meek,  Alexander  AlcElravy  and  John  A.  Work — good  and  law- 
ful men  of  Belmont  county.  Throe  days  were  occupied  in  tak- 
ing evidence.  At  noon  on  Tuesday  tho  jury  came  into  court 
with  a verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  ‘it  is  said  his  coun- 
sel managed  the  ease  with  great  ability,  and  it  was  no  fault  of 
theirs  that  he  was  not  acquitted.  Ou  Tliursday,  June  29th,  lie 
received  Ins  sentence.  After  being  asked  by  the  court  if  lie  ieid 
anything  further  to  urge  why  tho'sontenoe  of  the  law  should  not 
be  pronounced  upon  him,  lie  replied  in  the  negative;  wlicreup- 
on  tho  judge  directed  that  the  prisoner  should  he  taken  hence  to 
“the  jail  of  the  county,  and  there  safely  and  securely  be  kept  until 
h riday,  the  -0th  day  of  August,  A.  I).,  1869,  and  that  on  that  day 
lie  be  taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  between  the  hours  of 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 


V v " " v H r“in  was  read,  ran-  laughed  loudly  and 

said  he  did  “not  care  a d— n if  it  was  to  bo  to-morrow  ’’  ' : 

,6  t !S70,  Varr  m-H10'1  a confession,  which  he 


g,r  came  to  li  ve  at  Ins  brother-in-law’s  house  ( Robert  WaihJeV 
that  there  he  began  a courtship  with  her-  that  i lu>\-  fr.  " 
vowed  that  “ nothing  but  death  should  separate  them  " and  that 
she  promised  to  marry  him;  that  her  parents  also  gave  t K 
consent,  notwithstanding  her  • 41  1 ■ - • ■-  1 el* 


......  uei  parents  also  gave  their 

age  ; that  he  had  provided  eloth- 
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Hunter  had  wai  jedding  day  had  been  fixed  ; that  Mrs. 
btoti  f l^°Sed  good  advice  to  the  girl ; that  her  parents 

then  M8eS,and  ?mPelled  ber  tl>  reject  hun  ; that  he 

then  became  desperate,  and  that  while  she  was  going  from  Mr. 


families.  At  present  only  three 
George,  Margaret  and  James. 


of  the  number  are  living, 


cr  hi  8 UT  $al  ]cy  s’Uo  ovei‘took  her  and  murdered  her,  eut- 
ahout  O 1“  a-<  Ma,11U  n?annor  %vith  a razor.  He  then  skulked 
kiU  w!  ‘f'Sb^rhood  until  the  next  day,  when  he  tried  to 
■ h',Hl  shooting  himself  with  a gun  and  then  cut- 
Bl* throat  The  citizens  then  captured  him.  His  wounds 
were  afterward  dressed  by  physicians,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  be  conveyed,  he  was  taken  to  St,  Clairsville  and  lodged  in  the 
county  jail.  ° 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 


Trouas  Perkins  was  horn  in  Prince  George  countv,  Mary- 
land, in  1742.  lie  married  Casander  Gastell,  of  the  same  county, 
and  reared  a family  oi  four  children— Francis,  .5  ohn,  Samuel  and 
Rebecca.  In  1805,  Mr.  Perkins,  with  his  wife  and  two  of  his 
children.  Samuel  and  Rebecca,  came  to  Belmont  county.  Ohio, 
and  entered  oue  quarter  of  section  seventeen,  in  lvirkwood  town- 
ship. They  lived  in  a little  shanty  a few  weeks  until  a log  cabin 
could  be  erected,  in  which  they  lived  a number  of  years,  then 
built  a hewed  log  house,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  days.  Our  subject  died  in  1S.G , at  the  age 
of  ninety -five  years,  and  his  wife  in  1326.  In  1809,  John  Per- 
kins, second  son  oi  the  above,  came  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
and  located  in  Kirkwood  township. 


S AMU ei.  Perkins,  third  sou  of  Thomas  Perkins,  was  born  in 
Prince  George  county,  Maryland,  in  1788,  and  came  with  his 
parents  to  Belmont  county  in  1805.  He  was  reared  a farmer, 
which  occupation  he  foiiowed  throughout  his  life.  He  served 
eight  months  in  the  war  of  18P2.  In  1810.  he  married  Eliza- 
beth Hart  and  settled  on  his  father's  farm,  where  he  resided  un- 
til his  death.  There  were  nine  children  born  to  them — Rebecca. 
Helila.  Maria,  Casander,  Nelson,  Jonathan,  William,  Lethe  and 
Moses,  four  of  whom  arc  stiff  living— Rebecca,  Jonathan,  Wii- 
iiam  and  Moses,  The  other  five  died  during  tiic  winter  of  1842-3, 
of  scarlet  fever.  Mr.  Perkins  and  his  wife  were  consistent  mem- 
bers of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  esteemed  by  ail  who  knew  them 
Mr.  Perkins  died,  April  27, 1801,  and  his  wife,  April  18,1875. 


Lli  Taylor  was  horn  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  October  13, 

17!):-!.  He  came  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and  located  in  Kirk- 
wood township  in  1815.  lie  married  Lydia  Sheppard,  (born 
June  24,  1795.)  daughter  of  John  Sheppard,  deceased,  in  1817. 

He  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  James  Sheppard,  section 
23,  Kirkwood  township,  and  followed  farming  during  life.  They 
reared  a family  of  six  children— Barnet,  (July  M.,  Abijab  P„ 

Silas,  Talithacumi,  and  Mary  J„  all  of  whom  grew  to  be  men 
and  women,  married,  and  reared  families.  They  were  members 
of  the  M.  E.  Church.  He  died  in  November,  1852.  and  bis  wife 
died  in  February,  1872. 

Robert  Grikftn,  a native  of  Ireland,  settled  in  Kirkwood 
township  with  his  wife  and  five  children  near  where  Sewells- 
villc  is  now  located,  in  the  spring  of  1807.  He  leased  a farm, 
on  which  he  lived  eight  years,  and  in  1816  lie  purchased  land 
on  which  he  settled  and  remained  the  reRt  of  his  life.  He  fol- 
lowed farming,  and  reared  a family  of  six  children — James,  Wil- 
liam, George,  Henderson,  Robert  and  Margaret,  all  of  whom  are 
deceased,  except  Henderson,  who  is  living  in  Kirkwood  town- 
ship. Our  subject  died  October  14,  lSlf).  and  his  wife  died 
in  1837. 

James  McCoy. — In  1801,  James  McCoy,  a native  of  Ireland, 
settled  in  W heeling  township.  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  four  miles 
northwest  ol  St.  Clairsville.  He  married  Miss  Rnhaunah  Phil- 
i Bps,  daughter  of  Evan  Phillips,  of  West  Virginia,  in  1802.  (iler 
father  lived  in  the  fort  at  Wheeling  during  the  Indian  troubles, 
and  afterwards  moved  with  his  family  to  Belmont  county, Ohio.) 
They  reared  a family  six  children  ■.  two  sons,  David  and  Hugh, 
and  four  daughters,  Jane,  Hannah,  Mavgaret  and  Mary.  Jane, 
Hannah  and  Margaret  are  dead,  lu  1809  or  1810,  Mr.  McCoy, 
with  his  family,  moved  to  Guernsey  county,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  18‘27.  Ills  wife  sur- 
vived him  until  in  1836. 
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Jonathan  Pf.rkins.  a son  of  Samuel  Perkins,  deceased,  was 
horn  in  Kirkwood  township,  Belmont  county.  Ohio,  June  15, 
1820.  His  education  was  acquired  by  what  could  he  obtained 
in  the  cabin  school  houses  of  his  minority  days  aud  close  ap- 
plication to  his  hooks  at  home.  He  married  Rebecca  Major, 
February  8. 1846.  They  settled  on  a farm  owned  by  his  father, 
remained  six  years,  and  in  1852  purchased  and  moved  on  the 
farm,  where  they  are  now  living.  They  reared  a family  of  five 
children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr.  Verkins  connected 
himself  with  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1843.-,  was  ordained  deacon  -, 
a local  preacher  in  1864,  and  since  then  has  been  engaged  in  the 
ministry  a part  of  his  time.  He  sewed  as  justice  of  the  peace 
from  1859  to  1871. 


Day  in  McCoy,  a son  of  the  above  named  James  McCoy,  was 
horn  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  April  5. 1364.  He  was  taken  to 
Guernsey  county,  Ohio,  in  1809,  by  his  father,  where  be  re- 
mained and  followed  farming  as  his  vocation  until  in  1842,  when 
he  came  to  Heudrysbuvg  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  business 
for  one  year,  then  manufactured  fanning  mills  until  in  1849,  and 
since  that  time  has  foiiowed  various  occupations,  merchandising, 
keeping  hotel,  Ac.  At  present  he  is  postmastev  at  HendrysVmrg 
and  engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  lie  married  Margaret 
Ralston,  neeCasay,  in  1864,  and  settled  in  Hendrysburg,  where 
they  arc  now  living. 


James  McLayouun  was  horn  in  Fayette  county,  P&„  August 
1 1368.  He  was  reared  a farmer.  In  1826,  at  the  age  of  13 
•years  he  commenced  work  in  a stiBhouse,  and  followed  distill- 
inu  until  in  1831.  He  made  several  trips  down  the  Ohio  river 
Vo  New  Orleans  when  a young  man  as  a boatman,  lie  married 
Flizabeth  Peirset  May  1 , 1831.  He,  with  his  wife  and  one  child, 
whose  name  was  John,  migrated  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and 
•ettied  in  Kirkwood  township  on  section  17,  where  they  re- 
mained until  in  1846,  when  they  purchased  and  moved  on  the 
x tiiev  are  now  living,  in  section  16.  Six  children 


James  W.  Heaney. — In  Fayette  county,  Pa„  June  36, 1866, 

James  \Y  . Heaney  was  horn.  He  was  brought  to  Belmont  coun- 
ty in  1863,  by  his  father.  John  Heaney,  who  settled  in  Kirkwood 
township,  two  and  one  half  miles  southeast  of  where  Hendvys- 
burg  is  now  located.  John  Heaney  was  a soldier  oi  the  Revo- 
lution and  died  in  1313.  aged  sixty -three  years.  He  reared  a 
family  of  eight  children—' Thomas,  Catharine,  Rosanna, Nancy. 
Fiiien,  John,  James  AY  . and  Roland — all  ol  whom  are  deceased, 
except  James  AY our  subject,  who  is  living  in  Hendrysburg,  and 
is  seventy-nine  years  of  ago.  He  wasreaved  a farmer,  aud  af- 
terward learned  the  shoemaker  trade,  which  he  has  followed  as 
ins  principal  vocation  during  life.  He  married  Lucinda Couvhs 
in  1321.  They  reared  a family  of  five  children — James  1Y.,  Rob- 
ert A.,  Mary,  Ellen  and  Agnes,  all  of  whom  are  living.  The) 
have  made  their  home  in  Hendrysburg  since  1342.  They  bar 
twenty -three  grandchildren  aud  eight  great-geaudehlhha 
Robert  A.  Heaney  enlisted  in  company  K,  loth  Ohio  vegnw 
in  the  spring  of  1364  aud  sewed  until  the  close  of  the  war. 


term  where  they  are  now  living.  Hi  section  16.  Six  ctnUtveu 
were  horn  to  them  in  Belmont,  two  of  which  are  deceased. 
Mary,  James,  Jane  and  Jasper  AY . are  living. 

A\  attHvxs Groves,  deceased,  was  horn  in  Frederick  county, 

V In  1784  He  was  reared  a farmer,  and  followed  that  as  Ins 

' * ’ through  life.  He  married  Savah  Cohlin,  of  the  same 

° P1V  in  1364  * He  migrated  te  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  with 
mu  temllv  aud  located  in  Kirkwood  township,  one  half  mile 


lAfP'TA UOYVUtt,  « 

all  of  whom  grew  to  he  men  and  women, 


\ jT.wis  ,1  ones  w as  horn  lu  \ loudon  county . \T irgiuia.  3e 
her  16, 1791 . He  migrated  to  Belmont  county  lu  1816,  an 
vied  Rebecca  McPherson  In  13\" , They  settled  in  Kl 
township,  where  he  remained  and  tollowed  farming  as  1 
Cion.  They  reared  a family  of  nine  children — Allison.  ’ 
Joslah,  Amos  T Lorenzo  \L , \V illiam  AY.,  Samuel  L., 
James.  AmosT.  and  Helila  are  deceased.  Our  sv 
April  21, 1371.  His  companion  is  sCvM  surviving 
eighty -three  years  of  age. 

8 AMU  Y.i,  Me  An. — In  Loudon  county  .Nirgima, 
uel  Mead  was  horn.  He  follow ed  teaching schoo' 
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mau  having  taught  nine  years  at  one  place  and  in  the  same 
house.  He  married  Sarah  Wbitac-re,  of  Loudon  county,  Va. 
Jn  1816  he,  with  bis  wife  and  three  children,  moved  to  Belmont 
county  and  settled  in  Goshen  township  on  a farm  ; remained 
about  two  years,  then  moved  to  Warren  township,  and  located 
in  Hie  northeast  corner  of  the  township,  (a  part  of  his  land  ex- 
tended into  Kirkwood  township)  where  he  lived  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  followed  funning  as  his  vocation.  He 
was  the  father  of  nine  children,  viz.,  Asenath,  Benjamin,  Pliin- 
eas,  Clementine,  Amanda,  Enfield,  Louisa,  Semina  and  Milo,  all 
of  whom  are  living.  He  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace 
for  eight  years,  and  was  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  wife  died  in  1856.  He  departed  this  life  in  1861. 

Phineas  Mead,  a son  of  the  above  named  Samuel  Mead,  was 
born  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  November  9,  1812,  and  came 
to  Belmont  county  with  his  parents  in  1816.  He  followed 
teaching  school  as  his  occupation,  when  a young  man,  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  was  one  among  Belmont  county's  early  teachers. 
He  married  Sarah  Brown  in  1839.  They  settled  on  the  farm 
where  they  are  now  living,  in  Kirkwood  township.  There  were 
born  to  them  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
One  son  and  two  daughters  are  dead.  He  has  followed  farming 
as  his  vocation  ever  since  his  settlement  in  Kirkwood  township. 

THE  GROVES. 

In  the  year  1800  three  brothers,  Joseph,  William  and  Barnet 
Groves,  migrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Belmont  county  and 
settled  and  made  some  improvements  on  section  8,  in  Kirkwood 
township.  Not  being  prepared  to  enter  the  section  when  the 
proper  time  arrived,  some  part}’  made  it  their  business  to  go  to 
the  Land  Office  at  Steubenville  aud  enter  the  land  on  which 
they  had  made  their  improvements.  Then  they  moved  their 
quarters  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  township,  located,  and  made 
improvements  on  section  3,  and  entered  the  same.  They  were 
the  first  actual  settlers  in  Kirkwood  township.  There  is  a brick 
dwelling  house  standing  on  the  farm  at  present  that  was  erected 
by  William  Groves  in  1S18  or  1820.  They  were  all  men  of  fam- 
ilies, and  have  been  dead  several  years. 

William  Groves  was  the  father  of  eleven  children — three 
sons,  Joseph,  William  and  Barnet,  and  eight  daughters,  Nancv, 
Rebecca,  Martha.  Lovina,  Margaret,  Sarah,  Rachel  and  Mary, 
all  of  whom  are  deceased.  He  was  a natural  mechanic,  and 
could  make  almost  anything  out  of  wood  or  iron  that  he  wished 
to.  He  made  the  first  spinning  wheel  that  was  used  in  the 
township  and  erected  the  first  grist  and  saw  mill  on  Stillwater 
creek.  He  was  called  a professional  hunter  and  trapper,  and 
spent  considerable  of  his  time  in  that  way. 

Joseph  Groves,  a son  of  the  above  named  William  Groves, 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1795.  He  came  with  his  parents 
to  Belmont  county  in  1800.  He  was  reared  a farmer,  ami  fol- 
lowed that  as  his  principal  vocation  during  his  life.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Fox  in  1822,  and  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  his  son,  Matthias  Groves,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

He  reared  a family  of  six  children — William,  Samuel,  Matthias, 
Margaret,  Elm  ilia  and  Rachel.  Margaret  is  deceased.  His  wife 
died  iu  1863,  and  he  departed  this  life  in  March,  1876. 

James  Sheppard  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1776.  lie  was  a 
tanner  by  trade.  He  married  Hannah  Gutchel  in  1798.  In  the 
fall  ol  1809,  he  with  his  wife  and  four  children  moved  to  Bel- 
mont county,  Ohio,  and  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kirkwood 
township,  on  the  Wilson  farm,  remaining  one  year,  during  which 
lime  he  purchased  land  in  the  central  part  of  the  township  on 
which  he  made  improvements,  and  moved  his  family  in  1810. 

His  first  residence  was  a round  log  cabin  18x20,  one  story  high, 
with  one  small  window,  and  a quilt  hung  up  for  a door.  In  this 
they  lived  until  in  1816.  Then  he  erected  himself  a two  story 
hewed  log  house,  in  which  he  lived  during  the  remainder  of  his 
me.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  most  successful  farmers  iu 
Belmont  county,  and  was  an  extensive  land  holder,  owning  at 
one  lime  over  1,200  acres  of  land  in  the  county.  He  was  always 
a warm  friend  to  education,  and  did  all  in  his  power  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause.  He  assisted  in  building  the  first  school 
house  that  was  erected  in  the  township,  and  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  erection  of  several  houses  for  school  purposes  both 
before  and  after  the  township  was  divided  into  districts.  He 
mid  several  township  offices,  and  followed  his  trade  for  several 
}ears  in  connection  with  farming.  Ho  reared  a family  of  thir- 
teen children : Nathan,  Maiinda,  John,  William,  James,  Samuel, 


Elizabeth,  Marv,  Job,  Emanuel  and  George.  Sot 
■r  are  still  living-John,  William,  Samuel,  Isaac, 


Isaac,  Amos, 

of  the  number  are  sun  ovum — "“T  b i iota 
Amos  and  George.  His  wife  died  in  1838  ; he  le 


1 William  Sheppard,  a son  of  James  Sheppard,  deceased,  w as 

1 born  in  Maryland,  January  5,  1808.  He  was  brought  to  Bel- 

mont  county  by  his  father,  as  above  stated,  w 180  o • *• 
education  consisted  of  what  could  be  obtained  in  h K 
school  bouse  in  Kirkwood  township,  in  an  earl}  da}.  ‘ . ' 
reared  a farmer,  and  has  followed  that  as  Ins  vocation  dui  n„ 
life.  He  married  Martha  Honnold.  daughter  of  Jobu  Hon  i old, 
January  11,  1831.  His  wife  died  June  10,  1841,  leaving  Unee 
small  children.  He  married  for  his  second  wife  Margaret 
Groves,  daughter  of  Matthias  Groves,  deceased,  December  i, 

1841.  Their  union  resulted  in  nine  children,  three  of  winch  are 
living.  He  has  been  a resident  of  Kirkwood  township  since 
1809,  and  at  present  is  living  iu  the  western  part  of  the  town- 
ship, near  Fairview,  his  farm  lying  along  the  National  pike. 

Eli  T Sheppard,  a son  of  the  above  named  William  and  Mar- 
garet Sheppard,  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  September  -6, 

1842.  He  received  Ins  education  at  Fairview,  Guernsey  county , 
Ohio.  He  read  law  with  John  A.  Bingham,  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  three 
years,  and  then  attended  law  school  at  Cleveland  six  months, 
lie  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Cadiz.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  years,  in  1869,  he  was  appointed  as  United  States 
Consul  to  China,  filled  (lie  position  eight  years,  and  then  re- 
turned home  in  1877.  He  remained  a short  time,  and  then  was 
employed  at  Yeddo,  Japan,  as  international  judge,  and  lias  been 
filling  that  position  ever  since.  He  married  MissLyda  Lewton, 
of  Cadiz,  in  1856,  and  has  his  wife  and  three  children  with  him 
in  Japan. 

Ralph  Cowgill  was  born  in  Berks  county,  Pa.  1775.  He 
went  to  Virginia  when  a young  man  and  there  learned  the 
blacksmith  trade.  He  married  Mary  Carter,  of  Virginia,  and 
in  1806,  he,  with  his  wife  and  six  children,  moved  to  Belmont 
county,  and  located  in  Kirkwood  township,  on  section  thirty-one. 
His  first  improvement  was  a round  log  cabin,  in  which  lie  lived  for 
a few  weeks,  then  he  erected  a hewed  log  house  with  shingle  root, 

(it  being  the  first  shingle  roofed  house  in  the  township)  in  which 
iie  lived  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  There  is  a hewed  log 
barn  still  remaining  on  tiie  fin-in  in  a good  slate  of  preservation, 
26x63  feet,  that  was  built  by  him  in  1808.  He  owned  one  sec- 
tion of  land  (No.  31)  and  followed  farming  during  his  sojourn  in 
Belmont  county,  lie  reared  a family  of  nine  children,  viz  : Mar- 
garet, Isaac,  William,  Aquilla  J.,  Tamer,  Jesse,  Sarah,  Eliza  and 
Ralph.  All  are  deceased  except  three,  Isaac,  Aquilla  J.  and 
Eliza.  lie  died  in  1840;  his  wife  survived  him  until  1851. 


Aquilla  J.  Cowoill,  a son  of  the  above  named  Ralph  Cowgill, 
is  born  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  September  28,  1801. 


Aquilla  J.  Cow< 
was 

He  came  to  Belmont  county' with  his  parents  in~1806,' ^'pre- 
viously stated,  and  located  on  the  farm  where  he  is  now  livi n<r 
Ilis  education  was  acquired  in  a log  cabin  school  house  that 
stood  on  his  father  s farm.  He  was  reared  a farmer  and  bus  fol- 
owed  farming  during  his  life.  He  married  Margaret  Clark  in 
184-,,  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  he  is  now  livin''  Their 
union  resulted  in  two  children,  (sons).  His  wife  died 'in  1856 
and  in  18;>i,  he  .named  Sarah  Milner.  They  are  spending  their 
old  days  in  peace,  surrounded  by  all  the  comfort*  of  life  u,„l 
teemed  all  who  know  ilu*m. 


i es- 


Iiie  Gillilands.— In  1S04,  three  brothers,  Morgan.  Thomas 
and  Janies  Gilliland,  single  men,  migrated  from" Virginia  to 


Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and  commenced 


lion  twenty-five,  Kirkwood  township;  the'S.TCSem  ' °"  ,T 
their  father,  Hugh  Gilliland,  a few  years  pr^ 

improvement  was  the  erection  of  a lo- cabm  and  in 

.he  same  vear  their  father  came  on  with  the vL n 

sisting  of  wife  and  six  children  John  1 le 

Kinli.  TV,-  „ll  lived  i„  ZJSL’HS: 


the  same  year  thei 
family,  consist! 
Rachel,  Ha 
for  some 


t me  and  then  a better  one  was  erected  Tl, 
Morgan  and  John  served  in  the  war  of  181‘>  It,.  > 1 h°"liw’ 

of  Captain  Bentley  and  returned  o '*,’,  Hie  command 
All  of  them  have  long  since.  puLeTawav  Ti  °t  ,he  "«r. 
Gilliland,  deceased  in  1817.  ^ le  Either,  Hugh 


Thomas  Gilliland,  born  in  Ohio 


ned  Margaret  Cowgili,  daugh  ter  of  eTi^  Co  wgi 1 1" deceased*’ 


mar- 
in 
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I*14!  soared  a family  of  fire  children— William,  Susannah, 
Mary  E.,  Ruth  A.  and  Eliza  M.  He  died  in  1845  ; his  wife  died 
in  1840. 


4\  illiam  Gilliland,  a son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Gilliland, 
deceased,  was  born  August  25,  1815,  on  the  farm  where  he  is  now 
living-  Be  married  Amanda  Beans,  daughtei  of  Levi  Beans,  in 
185.1.  They  have  a family  of  six  children,  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  lie  was  reared  a farmer  and  has  followed  that  as  his 
vocation  during  his  life.  At  present  he  owns  a farm  contain- 
ing about  three  hundred  acres,  under  a good  state  of  cultivation. 
His  wife  died  in  April,  1874. 


Job  Dii.lon,  Sr. — In  Virginia,  December  0,  1770,  Job  Dillon, 
Sr.,  was  born.  He  married  Catharine  Co II 03'  October  11,  1798. 
In  1804  be,  with  wife  and  three  children,  migrated  to  Belmont 
county,  and  located  in  Richland  township,  where  he  purchased 
land  and  followed  farming  as  his  vocation.  Their  union  re- 
sulted in  eight  children — Levi,  Nancy,  John.  David,  Peter  C., 
Benjamin  P.,  Job,  and  Hannah.  Four  of  them  are  still  living, 
John,  Benjamin  E.,  Job  and  Hannah.  Our  subject  died  in  June, 
1810,  aged  40  years.  His  wife  remained  on  the  farm  with  her 
two  sons,  Benjamin  F.  and  Job,  until  in  1855;  then  they  sold 
and  moved  on  a farm  near  Egypt,  in  Kirkwood  township,  where 
she  remained  until  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1862,  at  the  age 
of  82  years.  The  sons  remained  on  the  farm  for  one  year,  then 
rented  it,  and  worked  at  their  trade  until  in  1808,  when  they 
sold  it  and  purchased  a grist  and  saw  mill  on  Stillwater  creek, 
which  they  operated  until  in  1800.  They  then  sold  out  their 
mill  on  the  creek  and  purchased  the  National  Flouring  Mills  in 
Hendrysburg,  which  they  own  and  are  operating  at  present 
with  good  success. 

Peter  C.  Dillon,  fourth  son  of  Job  Dillon,  Sr.,  was  engineer 
on  the  Mozell  steamer  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  was  blown  up  at 
Cincinnati,  April  20,  1888. 

Barnet  Taylor,  a son  of  Eli  Taylor,  deceased,  was  born  in 
Kirkwood  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  April  24, 1818.  His 
education  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of  those  days, 
and  he  was  reared  a farmer.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he 
commenced  work  at  the  manufacturing  of  fanning  mills,  which 
he  followed  for  three  years,  and  then  commenced  working  at  the 
carpenter  trade,  which  he  has  followed  in  connection  with  farm- 
ing. He  married  Letitia  S.  McPherson,  daughter  of  James 
McPherson,  in  1840.  They  settled  in  Sewellsville,  where  they 
remained  until  in  1858;  then  he  pm  chased  and  moved  on  the 
farm  where  they  are  now  living.  Their  union  resulted  in  ten 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  living.  They  have  been  members 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  for  over  forty  years.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
been  class-leader  in  the  church  at  Sewellsville  for  thirty  years. 
He  has  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  twenty  years. 


James  E.  Taylor,  a son  of  Barnet  Taylor,  served  four  years 
and  five  months  in  the  war  of  1861.  He  enlisted  in  Company 
I 5th  Ohio  Cavalry,  in  October,  1861,  as  a private;  served  as  a 
private  for  a short  time,  then  was  promoted  to  lieutenant,  and 
trom  that  to  captain  of  Company  M,  same  regiment,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  discharged  from  the  service. 

Asariah  S.  Taylor  enlisted  in  Company  M,  9th  Ohio  Cav- 
alry, October,  1868,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war ; re- 
ceived his  discharge  and  returned  home. 


John  Israel. — In  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  June  14,  1^49, 
John  Israel  was  born.  He  married  Rachel  Clarry,  May  5, 1787. 
In  about  1799,  be  with  his  wife  and  family,  migrated  to  Bel- 
mont county.  Ho  located  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  county,  on 
Short  creek;  remained  about  two  years  and  then  moved  and 
settled  on  section  two,  in-  Kirkwood  township  in  1801  or  ISO-, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  a surveyor 
by  profession  and  made  many  of  the  first  surveys  in  the  county. 
He  made  the  survey  and  plat  of  the  town  of  St.  < lairsville^  He 
61  led  the  office  of  justice  of  tiie  peace  for  several  years,  being 
one  of  the  first  in  Kirkwood  township.  He  was  the  father  of 
twelve  children,  eleven  of  whom  grew  to  be  men  and  women, 
viz-  Eleanor.  Priscilla,  Amelia,  Sarah,  Basil,  Clary,  Ann,  Rob- 
f’stnmnel  Beniamin  and  Reuben.  All  are  deceased  except 
SUrtTnd  An?  He  M January  30,  1823,  Hi,  com- 
panion  died,  March  2,  1852. 


Robert  Israel  was  born 
township,  Belmont  county. 


January  27,  1806,  in  Kirkwood 
He  married  Mary  Taylor,  daughter 


of  Noble  Taylor,  April  1 , 18:50.  They  settled  on  the  old  farm  in 
Kirkwood  township,  section  two,  where  he  remained  and  fol- 
lowed farming  as  bis  vocation  until  in  1872,  when  he  moved  to 
Morristown  and  is  living  a retired  life.  Ho  reared  a family  of 
six  children,  one  ol  which  is  dead.  His  wife  died  in  1857.  He 
married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harper  in  1859,  who  is  still  living.  They 
are  members  of  the  Disciples  church. 

Thomas  Heaney,  a son  of  John  Heaney,  was  born  in  Fayette 
county,  Pa.,  October  15,  1784.  When  a young  man  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  Belmont  county,  being  in  1804.  He  married 
Margaret  Boyd,  daughter  of  John  Boyd,  Esq.,  in  1809,  who  bore 
him  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  living — Nancy  and  Mar- 
garet. He  made  bis  first  improvements  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  his  son,  A.  J.  Jleaney,  where  he  lived  and  followed 
farming  as  bis  vocation  until  deceased.  His  wife  died,  Februa- 
ry' 9,  1814;  leaving  two  small  children.  He  then  married  Mar- 
garet Griffith,  January  4,  1815.  They  reared  a family  of  six 
sons  -John,  Robert,  William,  Thomas,  James  E.  and  Andrew, 
J.,  and  two  daughters--  Sarah  J.  and  Rebecca.  All  of  the  last 
named  are  deceased  except  three,  Robert,  Sarah  J.  and  Andrew 
J.  His  wife  deceased  July  1,  1862,  aged  seventy-two  years  and 
six  months.  lie  departed'  this  life  in  his  eighty-first  year,  May 
17,  1864.  He  was  known  asone  of  Belmont  county's  noble  men. 
He  served  six  months  in  the  war  of  1812,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Connor. 


HISTORY  OF  UNION  TOWNSHIP. 

Union  lies  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Belmont  county,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Flushing  and  Wheeling  townships, 
ou  the  east  by  Wheeling  and  Richland,  on  the  south  by  Goshen, 
and  ou  the  west  by  Kirkwood.  The  following  is  obtained  from 
the  commissioner's  books,  bearing  date  August  15,  1804: 

“Ordered  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  That  they  think 
it  requisite  to  divide  Kirkwood  township  or  district  and  form  a 
new  district  or  township,  according  to  the  wish  ol  the  inhabi- 
tants, which  is  as  follows:  To  include  the  eighth  township  of 
the  fifth  range  according  to  the  old  survey,  together  with  a frac- 
tional part  of  the  ninth  lowhship  north  of  the  aforesaid  town- 
ship between  that  and  the  county  line,  and  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Union  township.  The  first  meeting  of  the  electors  is 
to  be  held  within  said  township  at  the  house  of  Duncan  Morri- 
son.” 

In  1817  twelve  sections  wore  taken  off  the  northwestern  por- 
tion and  added  to  Flushing  in  the  erection  of  said  township.  In 
the  same  year  six  sections  from  the  northeastern  portion  were 
detached  from  Union  and  attached  to  Wheeling,  leaving  it  with 
its  present  boundary  as  above  given. 

This  township  is  nearly  square,  containing  about  thirty-six 
sections.  The  surface  is' quite  undulating,  but  the  soil,  gener- 
ally speaking,  is  rich  and  productive.  Numerous  springs  ol 
clear  and  limpid  water  burst  forth  along  the  indentations  of  the 
land,  forming  many  sparkling  rivulets  which  find  their  way  into 
small  streams  and  then  creeks.  In  this  township  rises  the hea 
waters  of  Wheeling  and  McMahon's  creeks,  the  former  flowing 
in  a northeasterly  direction  from  the  township,  and  the  latter  a 
southeasterly.  A dividing  ridge  extending  from  east  to 
west  rises  near  the  centre  of  Union,  causing  mostof  thestreams 
to  run  a northeast  and  southeast  direction. 

Coal,  lime  and  sandstone  are  found  in  abundance  througbou 
tiie  township.  Strata  of  the  former  range  from  three  to  five 
feet  in  thickness.  A number  of  banks  are  operated,  but  thecoa 
taken  out  is  not  made  a foreign  merchandize. 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 

To  tell  the  readers  who  was  the  first  settler  of  what  |snow 
Union  township  would,  at  this  late  day,  be  an  impossibi  ity ,. 
Prior  to  Wayne  s great  victory  the  Indian  ruled  chief  monarch. 
But  when  he,  was  forced  to  recede  from  his  happy  hunting 
ground  to  look  up  another,  the  pioneers  began  to  come  in  rapi 
ly,  and  locate  the  land.  Among  other  earlyr  settlers  the  to  ow 
ing  are  given  : , . 

In  1801  Jonathan  Ellis  migrated  to  Belmont  county  ana  se  - 
tied  in  Union  township  in  section  3.  At  a very  early  day  te 
built  a grist  mill  on  said  section  on  a branch  of  Wheeling  ciee 
It  was  probably  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  township.  It  has  een 
torn  down  over  a quarter  of  a century. 

Duncan  Morrison  located  in  1801. 
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David  Bevy  settled  on  section  thirteen  about  1802.  John 
Dever  settled  on  same  section  in  1801.  Joseph  Giney  settled 
on  section  two  along  in  1803.  Thomas  Marquis  and  William 
Marquis  settled  in  this  township  in  about  1803,  the  former  lo- 
catin'’- on  section  seven,  and  the  latter  on  section  three.  Samuel 
McCuue  located  on  section  eight  in  about  1803.  William  Dunn 
settled  on  section  five  in  1802  or  1803.  Robert  Patterson  set- 
tled on  section  four  in  1803  or  1804.  Wm.  Boyd  settled  ou  part 
of  the  same  section  (4)  in  the  same  year.  Leonard  Hart  set- 
tled near  Morristown  in  1804.  James  Broomhalt  settled  on  sec- 
tion thirteen  in  1805.  David  Hogue  settled  in  Union  township 
in  1803.  Abner  Hogue  located  on  section  eight.  Solomon  and 
Samuel  Hogue  near  the  same  time  on  section  eight.  In  1805 
Allen  Bond  settled  on  section  fourteen,  Noble  Taylor,  Sr.,  set- 
tled on  section  thirty-two.  Levi  Barnes  settled  on  section  fif- 
teen. Joseph  Mead,  James  Drenncn,  Richard  Freeman,  Samuel 
McWilliams,  Barnet  Groves,  Moses  Milligan,  Barnabas  Curtis, 
Nathaniel  Bell  and  David  Conner  were  among  the  early  settlers. 

Robert  Mitchell  was  an  early  settler  in  Morristown.  He  was 
a drummer  in  the  revolutionery  war.  Mrs.  Lippencott  says  that 
Mrs.  Robert  Mitchell  used  to  say  the  hardest  day's  work  she 
ever  done,  was  to  cut  patches  and  mould  bullets  for  the  soldiers 
in  1776.  During  the  war  of  1812,  this  old  drummer  beat  bis 
drum  for  recruits  in  Morristown.  The  custom  with  him  was  to 
drum  a while  until  a crowd  had  gathered  around  him,  then  he 
ceased  playing,  placed  his  drum  down  upon  the  ground  on  the 
head,  laying  a silver  piece  on  it,  and  who  ever  stepped  up  and 
lifted  the  money,  was  considered  enlisted  for  the  service. 

REMINISCENCES. 

Mr.  Robert  Israel  says  that  a man  named  Groves,  living  in 
this  township  at  an  early  day,  was  noted  as  a successful  hunter 
and  trapper.  He  at  one  time  made  a very  narrow  escape  from 
being  killed  by  a deer.  Whilst  out  a short  distance  from  his 
house  he  spied  a large  buck  several  rods  in  advance  of  him 
drinking  at  a small  stream.  He  leveled  his  rifle  upon  it  and 
fired,  but  the  shot  did  not  prove  fatal  and  the  buck  turned  and 
made  for  Mr.  Groves,  who  was  in  such  close  proximity  that  to 
attempt  a retreat  would  have  been  dangerous.  As  the  deer  came 
foroeiously  at  him  he  sprang  behind  a bush  and  caught  the  buck 
by  the  horns  as  it  dashed  against  the  same,  and  held  it  thus  un- 
til his  brother,  hearing  his  cry,  ran  to  his  assistance  and  shot  it. 

A Mr.  Winoman  lost  an  arm  by  “piping”  in  the  woods  for 
turkeys.  Ho  followed  hunting  and  gathering  ginseng  tor  a live- 
lihood. One  day  while  out  hunting  for  wild  turkeys,  he  secro- 
ed  behind  a log  and  began  to  “call.”  Another  hunter  heard  it 
and  mistook  it  for  a wild  turkey,  approached  the  spot,  seeing 
something  dark  behind  a log  fired  and  shot  Winoman’s  arm  off. 

Mrs.  Lippencott  says  that  Lorenzo  Dow  (who  will  be  remem- 
bered as  an  excentric  Methodist  preacher),  passed  through  Mor- 
ristown in  1812.  She  remembers  him  well.  lie  came  riding 
into  town  on  horseback  preaching  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
opposite  ’Squire  Morrison’s  hotel  he  stopped  and  talked  to  the 
people  in  great  earnest,  entreating  them  to  turn  from  their  sins. 
His  last  words  were  to  them  (as  ho  waved  his  hat  above  his 
head),  “the  very  stars  of  heaven  are  witnessed  against  you.” 

When  Captain  Conner's  company  of  1812  started  for  the  seat 
of  war  from  St.  Clairsville,  it  stopped  at  Duncan  Morrison's 
hotel  for  dinner.  This'cornpany  aftor  their  return  were  paid  off 
in  Morristown.  Mr.  Lippencott  says  Dr.  Evans  was  paymas- 
ter. Ho  recollects  bow  they  looked  as  they  stood  in  dress  parade 
opposite  his  father’s  residence  with  blue  hunting  shirts  on  trim- 
med with  fringes  at  the  bottom,  awaiting  further  orders. 

In  1818,  says  Squire  Robert  Morrison,  was  the  year  that  Bar- 
ney Groves  mot  his  death.  In  the  winter  of  this  year  he  had 
driven  to  town  in  a sled,  to  which  his  team  was  attached,  to  do  his 
trading  as  was  his  habit.  After  making  what  purchases  lie  de- 
sired and  selling  his  produce  he  started  for  homo,  but  his  horses 
unfortunately  took  fright,  aftor  driving  a mile  or  ho,  and  they 
ran  along  the  road  for  some  distance  and  finally  became  un- 
manageable. As  they  approached  a large  tree  near  the  road- 
side the  horses  ran  on  either  side,  liberating  themselves  from  the 
8led,  which  struck  the  tree  with  such  force  that  Mr.  G.  was 
thrown  out  and  injured  intornally,  causing  death  in  a few  hours. 

He  was  not  discovered  for  nearly  an  hour  aftor  the  accident 
bad  occurred,  was  picked  up  and  carried  into  a school  house  near 
by,  where  lie  lived  but  a short  time. 

Mr.  John  Lippencott  says  that  two  mon  named  respectively 
Arnold  and  Williams,  robbed  the  United  States  mail  sometime 
in  the  month  of  February,  1818,  ou  Boden  hill.  The  post  ear- 
ner was  drawn  from  his  beast,  tied  to  a tree  with  the  bridle  and  | 
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relieved  of  his  shoes  by  the  robbers,  who  went  tin  ough  the  ’ > 
leaving  him  bare-footed  in  the  snow.  Ho  liberated  h.maoUm 
some  way,  went  to  Morristown  and  raised  the  a a . P ' y 

of  men  immediately  set  out  in  search  of  the  rob  el®-  , 

was  captured  in  Jefferson  county  and  Williams  in  - ® 

Both  were  incarcerated,  but  the  latter  broke  jail,  s o e ’ 

upon  which  he  made  his  escape,  and  was  never  beau  . 

wards.  The  former  stood  trial,  was  convicted  and  sen 
penitentiary,  where  he  subsequently  died. 

George  Graham  was  thrown  from  a fractious  anima  n 
Morristown  in  1819,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home,  and  killet . 

EARLY  TAVERNS. 

Duncan  Morrison  took  out  license  to  keep  hotel  near  Morris- 
town in  1803. 

William  Hill  kept  a public  house  near  the  loll  gale  west  of 
Morristown  in  1806  or  1807. 

Jacob  Holtz  kept  hotel  east  of  town  three-quarters  of  a mile 
in  the  year  1800-7. 

Noble  Taylor  kept  a hotel  on  section  thirty-two  for  a number 
of  years. 

Edward  Milner  kept  hotel  three  miles  east  of  town  in  1808-9. 
first  camp-meeting. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  second  camp-meeting  ever  in  Belmont 
county  was  held  in  Union  township  in  tlio  year  1809.  It  was 
conducted  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  brethren.  The  attend- 
ance was  very  large  and  people  eamc  in  great  crowds  from 
the  adjoining  counties,  owing  to  its  novelty. 

MILLS. 

Robert  Griffith  built  a grist  mill  on  the  land  now  owned  by 
Robert  Alexander  in  about  1810. 

McWilliams  built  a mill  north  oftowu  in  1816.  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  a Mr.  Konnon,  and  still  in  operation. 

PLAINFIELD  CHURCH. 

The  first  church  organization  that  was  effected  in  Union,  was 
the  Plainfield  congregation  of  the  denomination  of  “Quakers," 
or  “Friends.”  This  society  erected  a church  building  of  hewed 
logs  on  section  3,  in  1806,  which  house  was  superceded  in  1835 
by  a new  edifice  of  frame  30x50,  a little  larger  than  the  first  one 
The  building  is  still  used  by  them. 

FIRST  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  schools  of  which  can  be  obtained  any  knowledge 
in  Union  township,  were  taught  in  log  cabins,  one  situated  on 
section  21,  and  anothor  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Oliver  Tay- 
lor. As  to  who  the  teachers  were,  it  is  impossible  to  say  A 
Mr.  Greonlech  taught  for  a time  in  the  latter  named  house  At 
that  early  day  schools  were  kept  but  three  months  in  the  year 
lo  bo  able  to  read,  write  and  teach  ll.o  rudiments  of  arithme- 
tic^ was  all  that  was  thought  necessary,  while  a knowledge  of 
the  rule  of  tliroo  was  considered  the  grand  desideratum  of 
human  wjsdom.  Teachers  received  for  their  compensation  from 
§10  to  81a  per  month.  * 

SOLDIERS  OF  1812. 

The  following  named  persons  served  in  the  war  of  1819- 
soph  Wiley,  John  Ault,  Jacob  Auldfather,  .la, nos  G ark  John 
Gaston,  Wm.  Boyd,  Abe  Riddle,  Thomas  Piddle,  Ni,  hola/(  n" 
away.  * 


yeart°o“:  in  uE?  Z Tim  Oetohm- 

inhabitants  ed  m V0L°S'  IU°ntain8  “ P°P"lati°n  of  about  2,000 


TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS  FOR  1879. 


Justices  of  the  Peace— William  Barber  David 
Robert  Morrison.  ’ 

Trustees— John  Vancuran,  James  Dallas  and  11 
Constables— F.  Conner  and  David  L.  Wilson 


G. 
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Perry-  and 
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MORRISTOWN. 

This  village  is  situated  a little  south  and  west  of  the  center  of 
Union  township,  on  the  National  pike,  about  eleven  miles  west 
of  St.  Clairsville.  It  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  lots  by 
John  Zane  and  William  Chapline,  of  Wheeling,  April  14,  1802, 
and  received  its  name  from  one  of  the  first  settlers, ^Duncan 
Morrison,  an  early  justico  of  the  peace,  and  who  started  a tavern 
here  in  1807,  and  entertained  his  customers  as  best  he  could  in 
a one  story  log  house.  The  town  was  first  built  upon  the 
\Y  heeling  road,  but  when  the  National  pike  was  finished,  the 
town  was  built  along  that  thoroughfare. 

Mrs.  Hazlett  carried  on  merchandizing  from  about  1806  to 
1830.  John  Eaton  carried  on  a store  for  several  years,  and  in 
1821  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  William  and  John,  who  con- 
tinued until  1850.  E.  W.  Brooks  began  in  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness in  1822,  and  continued  until  about  1827. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nicholas  Rodgers  started  a tannery  very  early,  and  carried  on 
that  business  until  1830.  Alexander  Morrison  carried  on  the 
saddlor  trade.  He  commenced  along  in  1814,  and  continued 
until  about  1845.  Squire  Robert  Morrison  started  a saddler 
shop  in  1823  or  1824,  and  run  it  until  1850.  John  Milner  car- 
ried on  blacksraithing  in  1817.  Richard  Bazwell  was  a shoe- 
maker, and  run  a shop  in  1818.  James  Holliday  was  a hatter, 
opened  out  a shop  in  1818,  and  followed  that  business  until  1835. 
Samuel  Clark  also  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  that  year, 
and  continued  hatting  until  1840.  Wm.  Harvey  kept  hotel  in 
1806.  Wm.  Gott  was  an  early  tavern  keeper,  and  followed  the 
business  for  a number  of  years.  Mr.  Lippencott  kept  hotel  from 
1815  to  1827,  when  his  son,  John  Lippencott,  succeeded  him, 
and  kept  until  1865.  l)r.  Alexander  Gaston  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Morristown  in  1811. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  postmasters  of  Morristown,  given 
in  the  order  in  which  they  served:  Duncan  Morrison,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Gaston,  Alexander  Morrison,  John  Eaton,  Samuel  L. 
Price.  Robert  Morrison,  J.  H.  Arnold,  Robert  Morrison  (again), 
J.  R.  Mitchell,  Robert  McKelvey,  John  Lippencott.  J.  V.  Fisher, 
Joseph  Henderson,  J.  W.  Lippencott  and  W m.  Metcalf. 

Morristown  has  two  mails  a day,  and  a stage  line  (daily)  to 
the  railroad,  a distance  of  three  miles. 

On  January  7,  1853,  the  village  was  incorporated  and  at  an 
election  called  for  that  purpose  the  following  persons  were  elected 
as  the  officers  of  the  incorporation  : 


Mayor— Peter  Bramhalt. 

Clerk — Joseph  R.  Mitchell. 

Treasurer— Stephen  Gregg. 

Couneilmen — T.  S.  Ambrose,  Dr.  R.  Hamilton,  R.  b.  Clark, 

J W Henderson  and  J.  J.  Handy. 

'The  present  officers  (for  1879)  are  as  follows  : 

Mayor— D.  R.  Davis. 

Clerk— W.  Fenton. 

Treasurer — Thomas  Walker. 

Marshall— John  McConeaugby.  . ..  , , 

Couneilmen— William  Clark,  A.  J.  Hogue,  Lewis  Murdaugh, 
lease  Tracv,  W.  B.  Morgan  and  T.  S.  Ambrose. 

Before  the  days  of  railroads  this  village  drove  quite  a lively- 
trade.  But  now  its  business  is  somewhat  curbed,  although  it 
remains  quite  an  enterprising  village.  It  contains  a population 
of  about  600.  The  following  is  a summary  of  business  : 

Four  dry  good  stores,  1 tin  shop,  2 drug  stores,  1 lanyard,  . 


i8t;  , undertaker,  1 livery  ™ ? ’stone- 

Esonsf  3 bricklayers,  1 barber  shop,  2 hucksters,  2 slock  deal- 
ers, 2 veterinary  surgeons,  4 churches. 


SCHOOLS. 


,v.  rearH  ago  there  stood  a hewed  log  house  upon  the  pres- 
U FC!?  . (Vn  |.a]|  which  was  used  for  a school  house  for 
10  0<  ''’^nTit  il  thought  the  first  school  taught  in  the  vil- 
• years,  and 't  • ° M rs  Lippencott  attended  school  here 

*UVn  l'  i|S«  h e 1 lav  s' t he  ear  lie  it  teachers  within  her  recol- 
vbile,  and  5 yVeir,  the  father  of  Gen.  Weir  of  St. 
n.  SkiRans,  Horatio  Huntington. 

3Vi,Ue MJ.JeV  w£  SSnW,  Bfllin^,  Banff,  In  1835 

8,do,  Masters,  a DCW  01)C  built  of  brick,  which 

building  was  re)  « ; - present  comfortable  brick 

Wh^gr—  Tbi,  etruoture  «.*!.. 


three  departments.  Since  its  erection  the  schools  were  never 
known  to  be  in  a better  condition.  The  present  faculty  is  com- 
posed  of  John  Bond,  R.  Moffet  and  Miss  T.  Harvey.  The  old 
school  house  is  now  occupied  as  a town  hall. 

MORRISTOWN  STEAM  MILL. 

This  flouring  mill  was  erected  by  a joint  slock  company  in 
1856,  and  began  operations  in  the  spring  of  1857.  T ho  company 
continued  lor  about  three  years,  when  James  Eaton,  one  of  the 
stockholders,  agreed  to  take  the  mill  aud  pay  off  all  incum- 
brances, but  failing  in  the  undertaking,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Fisher  & Lippencott,  who  run  it  until  in  1866,  when  it  was  sold 
to  Israel  Murdaugh,  who  is  the  present  owner.  It  contains  two 
run  of  buhrs,  with  a capacity  of  forty  bushels  per  day.  An  ex- 
cellent quality  of  flour  is  manufactured  at  this  mill. 

FIRST  INTERMENTS. 

Henry  Earl's  body  was  the  first  to  break  the  sod  of  the  M.  E. 
burying  ground.  His  burial  took  place  along  about  1828.  Smith 
T.  Price  was  the  first  person  buried  in  the  Union  Cemetery  in 
1844. 

EULALIA  LODGE  NO.  196  I.  O.  O.  F. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1852,  this  lodge  received  its  charter, 
and  on  April  19,  following,  it  was  instituted  by  the  Right 
Worthy  Grand  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  who  were 
as  follows : 

N.  G.  Williams,  R.  W.  G.  M. 

Alex.  Glenn,  R.  W.  G.  S. 

L.  E.  Leleecovey,  D.  G.  M. 

Jonn  P.  Fratian,  G.  W. 

W.  F.  Slater,  G.  T. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  the  charter  members: 
H.  D.  McCarty,  Wm.  Lynn,  J.  J.  Handy,  O.  G.  Metcalf,  Andrew 
Fulton,  Philip  Hanover,  Samuel  Hanover,  Solomon  Hanover, 
Henry  Seligman.  After  the  formation,  the  following  were 
chosen  as  its  officers: 

11.  D.  McCarty.  N.  G. 

O.  G.  Metcalf,  Y.  G. 

Andrew  Fulton,  Treasurer. 

W.  C.  Gaston,  Secretary. 

Since  its  organization  it  has  initiated  149.  Hendrysburg  and 
Belmont  lodges  have  been  taken  from  the  membership  of  Eula- 
lia lodge,  leaving  them  a membership  of  25.  It  meets  in  its  own 
hall,  which  is  40x40,  and  cost  the  society  $1,500. 

PRESENT  OFFICERS. 

1).  R.  Davis,  N.  G. 

George  Barnes,  V.  G. 

David  Hogue,  Secretary. 

Isaac  Merdoch,  Treasurer. 

This  society  is  in  a flourishing  condition;  attendance  good, 
and  meetings  both  profitable  and  interesting. 


MORRISTOWN  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

In  an  early  day  Mr.  John  Perry,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hazlett,  Mrs- 
Rachel  Gaston,  Mrs.  Martha  Eaton  and  Mrs.  Martha  Morrison, 
were  accustomed  to  hold  prayer  meeting  and  pray  for  the  ou 
pouring  of  God’s  holy  spirit  upon  this  town.  Desiring  to  have 
preaching,  they  commissioned  John  Perry  to  apply  to  the  ires- 
bytery  of  Steubenville,  and  request  the  appointment  of  Preac  ’ 
ing  at  Morristown.  With  him  they  sent  six  dollars  raised  by 
the  above  named  parties,  with  which  to  pay  the  preacher. 
Abram  Scott  was  appointed  to  preach.  Ho  preached  twice^ 
them  tor  the  six  dollars — two  Sabbaths  in  the  spring  o — • 

Another  purse  was  raised,  and  for  a specified  sum  Keva. 
Scott  preached  about  one  Sabbath  in  each  month,  until  Septum 
ber  25.  1824,  then  the  church  society  was  organized  byi  ■ 
Wm.  MeMillin,  I).  D.,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Alex.  Gaston,  no 
eppied  by  Mrs.  Mary  Harris.  Ho  preached  them  one-ha 
his  time,  until  April  11,  1832,  when  he  died.  T iey  ti| 

meetings  in  the  old  log  school  house  and  pr, vale  res  deuces  until 
in  the  spring  of  1828,  then  the  brick  church  bui  mg  Co8t 

had  erected  the  previous  year,  was  dedicated,  clear  • . 

of  building,  $750.  The  building  committee  were  Ur.  Ephraim 
Gaston,  Nicholas  Rogers  and  John  Perry.  Tb  torn  away, 
worshipped  in  this  house  until  1848,  when *°™me  site 
and  the  present  brick  building  superseded  l , 1849. 

at  a cost  of  81,400,  which  was  finished  and  dedicated 
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The  building  committee  were  Dr.  E,  Gaston,  Robert  S.  Clark, 
John  Lippencott  and  .Nicholas  Rogers. 

MINISTERS. 

Rev.  Joseph  Reed  served  as  pastor  of  the  church  until  Octo- 
ber 1,1834,  a term  of  two  and  one-half  years,  giving  one-half 
of  his  time. 

Rev.  Richard  Campbell  served  as  a stated  supply  about  one 
year  and  deceased  in  1835.  Gave  all  his  time. 

' Rev.  John  C.  Tidball  was  born  in  Allegheny  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, June  5,  1801.  Migrated  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  Was 
installed  pastor  of  Morristown  Presbyterian  Church,  August  22, 
1836,  and  remained  as  such  until  in  April,  1839. 

Rev.  Wm.  College  was  pastor  tor  one  year  until  in  April, 
1840.  ’ „ 

Rev.  Alex.  Ewing  was  born  in  Allegheny  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, May  18, 1813.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Ohio  in  October,  1839.  lie  was  called  to  take  charge  of 
: the  Morristown  congregation  in  the  spring  of  1841;  was  ordained 

lv  and  installed  minister  of  this  church  on  tho  third  Wednesday  of 

June,  1841,  by  tbe  Presbytery  of  Steubenville,  lie  gave  one- 
half  his  time  to  this  congregation  until  his  death,  which  occur- 
red March  25, 1849,  and  was  hurried  in  Morristown. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boyd  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  and  remained  with  them  until  in  18.53. 

Rev.  John  B.  Graham  was  born  in  New  York,  October  31. 
1806.  He  married  Miss  Margaret  Graham,  of  New  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  in  1833.  He  was  chosen  minister  of  this  church  Decem- 
ber 24,  1855,  gave  them  one-half  his  time  until  December,  1865, 
then  tho  pastoral  l’elations  ceased. 

Rev.  Henry  Clovis  Pringle  was  born  in  New  Concord,  Mus- 
kingum county,  Ohio,  November  12,  1844.  Ho  was  educated  at 
the  Muskingum  College  and  tbe  Theological  Seminary  of  Alle- 
; ■ ghony  City ; was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Zanesville  Prcsby- 

, . tery  in  April,  1866.  By  a call  sent  from  the  Morristown  church 

. ij;  for  him,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Zanesville  Presbytery  in  Sep- 

v.  i tcmber,  1867,  and  received  by  tho  presbytery  of  St.  Clairsvillc, 

October  1,  1867.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Morristown  church  society  November  26,  1867,  and  remained 
until  April  25,  1878,  His  pastoral  relations  ceased  at  his  own 
request  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  married  Miss  Ella  H. 
Clark,  of  Morristown,  November  26,  1872,  and  is  still  living  in 
the  town. 

Rev.  Fitzgerl  is  the  present  pastor. 

RULING  ELDERS. 

Two  and  probably  three  Elders  were  elected  at  the  time  of  the 
organization.  John  Perry,  Samuel  Boden  and  Arthur  Morrison, 
who  served  until  death  removed  them. 

John  Perry  deceased  May  20,  1862,  aged  eighty -one  years. 
Samuel  Boden  died  November-30,  1832,  aged  sixty-four  years. 
Arthur  Morrison  died  September  3,  1839,  aged  seventy  years. 
Nicholas  Rogers  was  elected  October  26,  1835,  and  served  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  March  24,  1862,  aged  seventy-three 
years. 

Wm.  Harvey  was  elected  in  1839;  dismissed  bv  certificate  in 
1850. 

Robert  Morrison  was  elected  October  26,  1835. 

Robert  S.  Clark  was  elected  November  19,  1841. 

John  Lippencott  elected  July  4,  1857. 

Wm.  Tidball  elected  July  4,  1857. 

Joseph  Harper,  elected  Julv  4,  1857:  discharged  by  certificate 
in  1867. 

Robert  McKelvey  elected  November  12,  1870. 

Jacob  P.  Hoover  elected  August  11,  1877. 

MORRISTOWN  BA  IT  1ST  CHURCH. 

This  society  was  organized  by  Rev.  William  R.  McGown.  with 
twelve  members,  in  1836.  They  held  their  meetings  in  an  old 
brick  building  that  is  now  used  for  a carpenter  shop,  for  one 
year.  In  1837  the  present  brick  structure  was  erected  by  them, 
and  dedicated  to  the  church  society  by  Rev.  \Yrilliam  R.  McGown. 
in  which  meetings  have  been  held  since  that  time.  The  church 
membership  at  present  is  about  ninety-five.  As  pastors  of  the 
organization  we  will  mention — 

Rev.  William  R.  McGown,  first  minister,  and  remained  sev- 
eral years. 

Rev.  Robert  Sedwiek,  who  served  them  a number  of  years. 

Rev.  Thomas  Irwin,  for  about  ten  years. 

Rev.  William  R.  Mayberry,  for  about  two  years. 

J — 47— B.  <*  J,  Cos. 


Rev.  William  Squib,  four  or  five  years. 

John  Covert,  for  several  years. 

Rev.  G.  G.  Boyd  is  tho  present  pastor.  rlnpk 

The  present  deacons  are  Joel  Bell  and  Wiliit 
The  present  clerk  is  David  L.  Ewing. 

MORRISTOWN  CHRISTIAN  CHUR!  H. 

WRITTEN  DY  THE  PASTOR. 

This  church  was  formed  by  the  uniting  of  two  congregations, 
which  worshiped  near  the  village  of  Mornstown-one  east  of 
i and  the  other  west  of  the  village.  Hence  the  h.etorj  of  thw 
church  is  essentially  the  history  of  these  two  congregation, 
down  to  the  year  1862,  when  the  union  took  place 

The  older  of  the  congregations  was  called  the  Sttllwatei 
church,  and  was  situated  about  three  miles  west  of  the  village, 
and  a short  distance  south  of  the  National  road,  on  tbe  farm  of 
Mr.  Noble  Tavlor.  Like  very  many  of  the  Disciple  churches 
in  Eastern  Ohio,  this  congregation  was  at  its  .commencement 
(1822)  a Regular  Baptist  Church,  but  the  principles  and  truths, 
as  preached  by  Alexander  Campbell  and  others,  soon  caused  a 
division,  and  iiilly  three-fourths,  if  not  more,  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  Baptists  and  formed  tho  Stillwater  Christian 
Church.  This  occurred  in  tho  year  1824  or  182-). 

Their  old  pastor,  William  Lee,  also  changed  his  church  rela- 
tions, aud  continued  ministering  unto  them  for  several  years. 
Their  meeting  places  were  usually  private  dwellings  and  school 
houses.  About  the  year  1832  the  congregation  concluded  to 
build  a house,  and  soon  constructed  one  of  hewed  logs  near  the 
village  of'  JIcndrysburg. 

Tho  prominent  members  in  the  church  at  this  time  were  the 
Conner,  Dallas  and  Tracy  families. 

After  taking  possession  of  their  house  of  worship  the  congre- 
gation steadily  grew  in  numbers  and  influence.  Upon  the  death 
of  William  Lee,  their  old  pastor,  Robert  Cook  was  chosen  as 
their  minister.  During  his  pastorate,  which  begun  in  1834  and 
closed  in  1837,  and  in  the  year  1835  Robert  israel  and  Jesse 
Tracy,  with  their  families,  united  with  the  church,  and  have 
ever  since  contributed  very  much  to  its  success.  Tho  old  church 
at  Stillwater,  being  very  weak,  since  so  many  had  gone  to  the 
Disciples,  the  latter  concluded  to  buy  out  the  interests  of  the 
few  that  remained.  For  this  purpose  Christopher  Hoover  and 
Jesse  Tracy  were  selected,  and  they  purchased,  for  the  small 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  all  the  interests  held  by  the  Bap- 
tists. 

A new  organization  was  at  once  effected,  and  the  first  elders 
appointed  % tho  church  wore  Joshua  Tracy,  Abner  Millison 
and  Robert  Israel.  The  two  last  mentioned  are  still  members 
of  the  eldership.  The  deacons  were  Jesse  Tracy  and  Samuol 
Williams. 

About  the  year  1840.  the  Disciples  divided  the  state  into  dis- 
tricts, corresponding  to  the  congressional  districts.  Thus,  this 
church  became  incorporated  into  the  Sixteenth  district,  with 
seven  other  congregations.  The  eight  congregations  at  once 
cooperated  and  employed  three  ministers  to  preach  for  them, 
and  at  destitute  places.  These  preachers  were  John  Flick,  Charles 
VanVoorhis  and  Alexander  Hall. 

Some  years  afterward  they  were  succeeded  by  L.  M.  Harvey, 
Mordecai  Harper,  Harrison  Jones  and  Joseph  Dunn.  In  the 
year  of  1852,  a number  of  the  members  living  west  of  the  church 
at  a village  called  Mt.  Olivet,  concluded  to  form  an  independent 
organization,  and  succeeded  in  building  a house  of  worship,  thus 
materially  lessening  tho  membership  of  the  parent  congrega- 
tion. Nevertheless  they  worked  on  faithfully,  and,  by  the  help 
of  evangelists,  held  their  ground  very  well.  " " 

Among  the  many  evangelists  that  visited  this  church  and  held 
meetings,  with  more  or  less  additions,  were  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, the  renowned  leader  of  the  reformation,  and  his  venerable 
father,  Thomas  Campbell  : also.  Dr.  W.  A.  Bolding,  Sidney  Rig- 
don,  Janies,  Nathan  and  David  G.  Mitchell.  John  R.  Hunt.  A S 
Hayden,  A.  B.  Green,  J.  J.  Moss  and  A.  Gardiner. 

This  brings  their  history  down  to  1861,  when  they  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Auburn  elnirch  to  build  a church  in  Mor- 
ristown. The  house  of  worship  used  by  the  Auburn  congrega- 
tion  was  situated  three  miles  northeast  of  Morristown, on  Wheel 
ing  creek.  Previous  to  its  organization.  R.  B.  Atkinson  fre- 
quently had  preachers  come  and  address  the  people  in  his  own 
dwelling,  and  in  the  summer  season  he  arranged  his  barn  for 
meeting  purposes. 

Quite  a number  of  Disciples  were  at  that  time  living  in  that 
neighborhood  and  in  the  villages  of  Flushing  and  Uniontown 
and  under  the  leadership  of  R.  B.  Atkinson  and' William  Mar' 
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St,  d6,lt0  °r£?anize  and  buikl  ah<>use  of  worship, 
teraboi ! W 80 ,a  ,noetlnS  waf»  ‘f111611  011  >he  loth  day  of  Sep- 
Plated  hlS„and  WUS: ut  on.ee  "“bribed  for  the  contem- 

and  bv  the  1 0tf  i 10  cbure1'  rapidly  pushed  their  work  on, 
cuDied  a ' .V  h 01  ^°1vom1bop.  it  was  ready  to  be  oe 
fi-Hed  1 neee  lng  J ’ 0n  , iat  tln3'’  lho  congregation  met  and  el 

IcttGCl  U PCI  lllttnont  nrfrniir/ntinn  rPlw.  I....,,  , i . ■ « 


o\  ember,  l8->4,  it  was  ready  to  bo  oe- 
.t,lat  ‘lay-  the  congregation  met  and  et- 
were\v„n  "uT  |01’Ka">^tion.  The  ciders  chosen  and  elected 
o n '' alter  Mcf  ar  and  and  William  Martin  ; the  deacons  were 
K.  ii  Atkinson,  V\  ill, am  Snedoker  and  Joseph  Russell.  From 
he  „I“C.  fchui‘e.1'  b'^w  and  prospered  until  it  was  united  with 
i , ^hgregation  at  Morristown.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
names  are  found  on  thoir  register. 

«-ntja<fTy  0a,;'UTinb  in  thc  eldership,  Jonathan  Carpenter 
A nn-  r ^,  11  lh  lLc  -voiU"  185H-  A you r,K  man  named 

Adam  Cord ner  was  ■ ■ 


, 10._  - ordained  to  the  ministry  on  the  23d  day  of 

June,  18n..  lo-day  he  is  a successful  ' 

the  state  of  Iowa. 


minister  of  (iod  s word,  in 


Among  the  preachers  who  visited  the  church  and  held  meet- 
ings are  found  Uie  names  of  William  Meehcm,  Joseph  Dunn,  D. 
M.  Harvey,  Jonas  Ilart/.cl,  A.  S.  Hayden.  John  Flick,  T.  A. 
-Newcomb,  Adam  Cord  ner,  A.  F.  Myers,  Alexander  Hall.  Men- 
del and  I* rarne.  A flourishing  Sunday  school  was  always  con- 
ducted here  during  the  summer  season",  but  slept  during  the  win- 
ter, as  was  the  usual  custom  of  the  times. 

The  question  of  "building  a house  of  worshipandof ' uniting  the 

two  congregations  began  to  bo  agitated  in  the  spring  of  Fsiiu, 

and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  carry  out  their  plans,  as  the  fol- 
lowing record  shows: 

“Ata  meeting  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  composed  of  the  Still 
water  and  Auburn  congregations,  held  in  Morristown  on  the  8th 
day  of  May,  lSfio,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  to  erect  a meet- 
ing bouse  in  Morristwn. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  house  be  built  of  brick; 
forty  feet  wide,  fi fly  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet  high,  complete 
with  baptistery  and  bell. 

On  motion,  a committee  of  seven  were  appointed  to  act  as  a 
building  committee.  The  following  were  appointed  : Richard 
B.  Atkinson,  Samuel  Dallas,  Jesse  Tracy,  Robert  Israel,  Isaac 
Adkins,  Adam  Cordner  and  Joseph  Doper. 

On  motion,  the  committee  was  empowered  to  appoint  some 
person  to  solicit  aid.’’ 

Of  this  meeting  R.  B.  Atkinson  was  chairman,  and  Adam 
Cordner  secretary.  The  building  committee  at  once  went  to 
work,  and  the  house  was  completed  by  the  month  of  May,  1802. 
The  church  record  gives  the  following  of  the  whole  transaction  : 
“ In  the  year  1800  the  congregation  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
meeting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Morristown,  known  as  the  Still- 
water congregation,  having  to  rebuild  their  house  of  worship, 
and  it  was  thought  best  by  a number  of  the  members,  and  also  by 
some  of  the  Evangelists,  to  place  the  house  in  Morristown,  and 
unite  the  Stillwater  and  Auburn  congregations  into  one  ; and  a 
conference  being  held  it  was  agreed  that  these  congregations 
would  unite  and  build  a good  house  in  the  aforesaid  town  and 
constitute  one  church,  retaining  the  Auburn  house  for  occasional 
meetings. 

A committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Robert  Israel,  Jesse  Tracy,  Lemuel  Dallas  and  Isaac  Ad- 
kins of  the  Stillwater  congregation,  and  R.  B.  Atkinson,  Adam 
Cordner  and  Joseph  Doper  of  the  Auburn  congregation,  as  a 
building  committee.  They  then  secured  lot  No.  1 in  the  village 
of  Morristown,  and  proceeded  to  build  thereon,  the  lot  costing 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  By  a liberal  subscription 
of  the  members  of  the  two  congregations,  and  the  many  friends 
of  both,  the  requisite  means  for  the  building  was  obtained. 

In  May,  1802,  the  houso  being  completed,  and  having  secured 
the  services  of  Elder  A.  E.  Myers  (or  the  occasion,  it  was  opened 
for  religious  worship,  in  the  presence  of  a very  large  audience, 
bv  a discourse  on  the  “Consecration  of  Things  and  Persons.' 
On  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  May,  the  congregation  was  organized 
bv  the  members  enrolling  thoir  names  and  electing  the  follow- 
ing officers:  For  Elders,  Abner  Million,  Robert  Israel  R.  B. 

Atkinson  and  Jonathan  Carpenter.  For  Deacons,  Jesse  I racy, 
Robert  Tracy,  Elisha  Skaggs,  Samuol  Williams  and  William 

S"rh?B  congregation,  being  thus  organized  agreed  to  be  known 
as  the  Christian  church  of  Morristown,  and  to  take  the  Word  of 
God  as  their  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  in  all  matters  of  rc- 

%'hm  the  congregation  was  fully  organized  and  in  complete 
working  order,  numbering  eighty-five  members  A E Myers 
was  at  once  chosen  as  their  minister,  which  position  be  held  for 

• Li  Under  bis  charge  the  church  grew  in  every  re- 
specD  mid  his  influence  is  apparent  still.  Below  wegivoa  brief 


summary  of  his  labors:  In  1802,  number  of  additions.  6 ; in 

1803.  14:  in  1804.  0 ; ill  1805,  21  ; in  1800.  35:  in  1807,22;  in 
1808,20;  in  1800,10;  in  1870.  30,  making  a total  of  182.  Dur- 
ing this  period  there  was  a decrease  of  07,  by  letters,  death  and 
exclusions.  The  congregation  at  the  close  of  his  pastorale  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  seventy.  Nearly  all  to  whom  letters 
were  given  went  to  the  west  and  formed  at  least  two  congrega- 
tions, one  in  Missouri  and  the  other  in  Iowa. 

About  the  year  1808  the  members  of  this  congregation  living 
near  the  village  of  Burr  s Mills,  concluded  to  purchase  of  the 
Methodists  a meeting  house,  situated  about  a mile  and  a halt 
south  of  the  station.  They  did  not  sever  their  connection  from 
the  present  congregation,  however,  until  about  187n.  This  new 
congregation,  now  known  as  Betliesda,  took  off  about  twenty 
members  from  Morristown.  Mr.  Myers  also  frequently  preached 
in  the  village  id  llendrysbiirg,  and  the  Disciples  there  concluded 
to  build  a bouse  of  worship,  but  still  remain  under  the  care  of 
the  old  congregation.  The  house  was  completed  and  dedicated 
by  Mr.  Myers,  in  the  year  1 8t;»».  About  1872  they  effected  a 
permanent  organization,  which  took  off  thirty-six  more  from 
the  old  congregation. 

Thus  five  congregations  have  been  funned  by  the  members  of 
this  church,  and  at  times  it  looked  as  though  it  was  seriously 
weakened.  A strong  determination  on  the  part  of  its  ministers 
and  members  to  succeed  has  kepi  the  congregation  up  to  a high 
standard. 

The  careful  and  wise  labors  of  Mr.  Myers  have  not  been  lost, 
and  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  he  did  more  for  the  cause 
here  than  any  other  man.  His  name  will  always  be  held  in 
grateful  memory  and  esteemed  highly  by  the  entire  congrega- 
tion. During  the  last  six  months  of  his  ministry  Prof.  S.  A. 
Crenshaw,  of  Bethany  College,  labored  with  him.  L.  South- 
mayd,  of  Steubenville,  assisted  the  two  pastors  in  their  most 
successful  meeting,  held  early  in  the  year  1870. 

Mr.  Myers  closed  his  labors  in  the  month  of  August,  1870, 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Yearly  Convention  ot 
the  district,  which  had  been  held  with  the  church  that  month. 

The  congregation  not  being  able  to  find  a suitable  man  to 
take  charge  of  it,  did  not  employ  a minister  until  the  first  of 
April,  1871.  In  January  ot  that  year  William  A.  Ridge  held  a 
meeting  for  the  church,  resulting  in  thirty  additions.  He  was 
at  once  called  to  take  charge  of  the  church,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  April.  He  remained  with  the  congregation  about 
eighteen  months,  or  to  the  fall  of  1872.  N.  McLeod  filled  the 
pulpit  during  the  summer  months  of  1873. 

D.  South mayd  was  again  called  to  hold  a protracted  meeting 
lor  the  church,  which  he  did  in  January,  1874,  resulting  in 
twenty-seven  additions  to  the  membership.  N.  W.  Cramblelt 
was  then  chosen  as  their  minister.  He  began  preaching  for 
them  on  the  first  of  March,  1874,  and  closed  his  labors  in  March, 
1875.  lie  was  succeeded  in  the  spring  of  1875  by  Joseph  Dunn, 
who  remained  with  the  congregation  but  a very  few  months. 

W.  ID  Woolcry  preached  lor  the  congregation  during  the 
winter  of  1875-0,  and  was  succeeded  by  W.  F.  Parker,  who 
preached  for  them  one  year,  adding  eighteen  members  to  the 
church,  lie  closed  his  labors  July,  1877. 

The  church  was  again  without  a preacher  until  the  month  ot 
January,  1878.  E.  j.  Gants  was  then  chosen  as  their  minister 
at  the  close  of  a successful  meeting  resulting  in  forty  additions 
to  the  church.  Seventy  were  added  to  the  church  during  the 
year  1878.  Mr.  Gants  is  now  entering  upon  his  second  year 
with  this  congregation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  prosperity  ot 
the  church  will  daily  increase. 

The  officers  of  the  congregation  arc  at  present  (18.. 


Minister — E.  J.  Gants.  , 

Elders— Robert  Israel*  Jesse  Tracy,  Abner  Million,  Jona 

1 )e acorn s— Le in u c 1 Dallas,  William  Snedoker  John  Atkinson. 
Sunday  School  Superintendent— W.  G.  Todd. 

The  ^Sunday  Seiiool^numbers  about  sixty  ®eholar^  ^'meL 
inch  has  enrolled  one  hundred  and  twent>'-seye 


since  its  organization.  ministers, 

-o  young  men  have  boon  sent  out  rom  R cbristian 
I.  J.  Spencer,  now  pastor  of  the  t ata  an(j 

i,  Baltimore,  Md. ; Edgar  \V . i)a  bL'’m hi'ister  in  Bethany 
lus  Thompson,  soon  to  graduate  as  a is  hoped 

The  prospects  for  the  future  are  bright  anu 
ormfrvoo-ntion  mav  reap  a glorious  rewai  . 


'•Resigned  Murch  2,  137D. 
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THK  M.  E.  CHURCH  OF  MORRISTOWN  j 

Was  organized  about  the  year  1828,  by  Rev.  John  McPherson,  j 
assisted  by  Rev.  Walter  Athoy,  and  was  then  a part  of  the 
Harnesvilfe  circuit.  In  1854,  the  Morristown  circuit  was  formed 
and  included  three  other  congregations.  In  1803,  the  Ilendrys- 
burg  circuit  was  taken  from  Morristown  circuit,  so  that  at  pres- 
ent the  circuit  is  composed  of  two  congregations.  ; 

Jane  Hatcher  was  the  first  member.  Amos  (Julie  was  the 
first  class  leader.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  one  hun- 
dred members  belonging  to  this  congregation.  In  1830.  they 
rented  the  Episcopal  church,  in  which  they  held  worship  until  j 
in  1835,  when  they  built  their  first  church  building,  which  was 
used  for  a number  of  3-ears,  but  has  recently  been  displaced  by  a 
more  modern  and  commodious  building.  Owing  to  there  not 
being  a complete  record,  we  arc  unable  to  give  a list  of  the  min- 
isters that  have  had  charge  of  the  congregation  since  Us  organi- 
zation. Rev.  W.  I).  Starkey,  the  present  minister,  has  had 
charge  of  this  congregation  for  the  last  three  years. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

John  McCall  was  born  August  21,  18hS,  on  the  farm  upon  j 
which  he  now  resides.  He  assisted  his  father  in  clearing  the 
land;  carried  their  guns  out  into  the  clearing  as  well  as  their 
axes,  both  boing  very  essential  in  an  early  day.  At  the  age  of  i 
twenty,  he  commenced  the  tanner's  trade.  After  serving  a full 
apprenticeship  he  started  for  himself,  on  very  limited  means. 

To  aid  the  enterprise  along  he  raised  tobacco  and  sold  it,  and  in 
this  manner  got  a fair  start,  lie  carried  on  a shop  for  about 
twenty-five  years.  After  the  demise  of  his  father  he  purchased 
the  old  homestead  and  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  which  he  has 
followed  ever  since.  : 


Miss  Pho-be  Gregg,  in  183(1.  Their  film i I,' 
dren — three  sons  and  one  daughter. 


consists  ol  font*  chil- 


Josei-ii  McCall  was  born  on  the  12th  of  September. 
section  twenty-four,  lie  was  reared  a fame.;,  and  has lol  owe 
the  plow  ever  since.  In  18f(>  he  was  married  l<\:  ,ss  ^ 
Bevan.  He  is  the  father  ol  two  sons  -Joseph  and  J liomns. 


M.  S.  White  is  a native  ol  Virginia.  In  1 805  lie  migrate!  o 
Belmont  county  with  his  parents.  After  lie  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, he  settled  in  L'nion  township,  on  section  thirty,  arnl  en- 
gaged in  tilling  the  ground.  Jn  1820.  lie  married  Miss  Eliza 
Clanahan.  which  union  resulted  in  nine  children  fiveof  ''horn 
are  still  living.  In  1854  he  lost  his  wife  by  death,  and  in  I80O 
he  married  Miss  Rebecca  5 onaly.  and  by  her  In*  had  fi\ c ehildi on 
—two  hoys  and  throe  girls.  lie  has  always  been  a suecesslul 
farmer. 


John  Lvnn  was  born  in  Belmont  count)'  in  181b.  He  settled 
in  Union  township  in  1831.  on  sections  l.>,  20  and  21.  On  the 
Utli  of  June,  1807.  lie  married  Miss  Martha  Milner.  His  family 
consisted  ol  eight  children — two  boys  and  six  girls,  four  of  whom 
are  still  living,  in  1873  he  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his 
companion,  who  was  a kind  and  affectionate  wile  and  mother. 
He  has  followed  farming,  in  which  business  lie  has  been  very 
successful. 


Eli  Nichols. — Our  subject  was  horn  in  Loudon  county.  Vir- 
ginia, in  1834;  migrated  with  his  parents  to  Belmont  county  in 
1837.  They  settled  on  section  eight.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six 
he  married  Miss  Margaret  O.  Welling,  and  located  on  part  of  I he 
old  farm,  formerly  owned  by  his  father.  They  have  a family  of 
four  children— two  boys  and  two  girls.  As  a limner  (which  oc- 
cupation lie  has  followed  for  nearly  all  his  life)  lie  has  been  very 
successful. 


John  Ltr cencott  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  I’a.,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1801.  In  1815,  his  parents  migrated  to  Belmont  coun- 
ty. They  came  down  the  Ohio  river  on  a flatboat  and  landed  1 
on  Wheeling  Island,  where  they  camped  out  two  days  and 
nights  before  a team  could  bo  procured  to  carry  them  to  Morris- 
town. On  the  21st  day  of  April,  that  year,  they  reached  their 
destination  and  settled  on  the  lot  where  William  Handy  now 
lives,  where  his  father  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  and  con- 
tinued until  1827,  when  our  subject  succeeded  him.  On  the  11th 
of  September,  1823,  ho  was  married  to  Miss  Charity  Gaston, 
who  was  born  near  St.  Clairsville,  July  27,  1803.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston,  who  migrated  from  Brooke 
county,  Va.,  in  1800,  and  settled  near  the  village.  Dr.  Gaston 
was  accompanied  by  two  men,  who  helped  him  cut  the  timber 
and  build  a cabin  on  his  land.  They  camped  out  two  weeks  un- 
der the  cover  of  their  wagons,  and  were  often  awakened  from 
their  slumbers  by  the  howling  of  the  wolves  which  infested  the 
forests.  His  family  consisted  of  a wife  and  three  children.  For 
several) ears  after  their  settlement  they  went  all  the  way  to 
Washington,  Pa.,  to  purchase  their  groceries.  At  the  time  Dr. 
Gaston  s mother  settled  in  Washington,  the  place  contained  but 
four  houses.  He  followed  blacksniiihiiig  fora  couple  of  years. 
Read  medicine  and  began  the  practice  of  the  same  in  1S00.  In 
1811,  he  removed  to  Morristown,  where  he  died  in  1825.  lie 
had  an  extensive  practice,  which  took  in  Woodsfield,  Middle- 
town  and  Freeport.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  seen  the 
following  distinguished  gentlemen:  James  Monroe,  in  1810; 
General  Jackson,  in  1824-;  met  Henry  Clay  frequently;  Daniel 
Webster  and  his  son  breakfasted  at  bis  bouse  in  1830;  saw  Al- 
monte and  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  statesmen  and  generals,  in 
1853,  ns  they  were  carried  prisoners  from  their  homes  to  Wash- 
ington City. 

He  and  his  wile  have  been  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  for  over  fifty  years.  He  has  served  as  elder  lor  twenty 
)ears.  He  has  entertained  at  his  hotel  persons  who  traveled 
on  horseback  all  the  way  from  New  Orleans. 

In  early  days  there  were  no  banks  west,  and  merchants  would 
travel  in  companies  of  eighteen  and  twenty  persons  together, 
carrying  leather  bags  containing  about 82,000  in  Spanish  eagles. 

his  aged  and  much  respected  couple  arc  living  near  tho  spot 
where  they  spent  their  childhood  days. 

Washington  Hogue  was  born  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia, 
December,  1813.  In  1828  ho  migrated  to  Belmont  county,  and 
located  on  section  eight  in  Union  township.  He  was  married  to 


Samuf.l  Pollock.  -Our  subject's  birth  occurred  in  Washing- 
ton county,  Pa.,  on  the  11th  day  of  January,  1818;  came  with 
his  parents  to  Belmont  county  iri  1831.  lie  remained  with  his 
father  until  he  was  thirty-three  years  ol  age.  Married  Miss 
Jane  Scott  in  1851,  and  then  located  on  section  sixteen,  <>n  the 
land  known  as  the  Winder  farm,  where  he  still  remains.  He 
follows  farming  and  slock  raising,  lie  tills  the  office  of  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  lie  and  his  wile  are  members. 
They  have  a family  ofsi.x  children  living.  Mrs.  P.  is  in  her  fifty, 
eighth  year.  ' ' 

Caldwell  Dunn. — .Mr.  I).  was  born  on  the  12th  of  April 
1817,  in  Belmont  county  ; was  reared  a fanner  and  is  now  liv- 
ing on  the  old  homestead,  upon  which  his  father  first,  settled  in 
1802.  He  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Sarah  Nichols  an 
estimable  young  Indy,  and  in  1814  he  was  united  to  her  by  nmr 
nage.  Their  union  has  resulted  in  eleven  children-  nine'of 
whom  arc  still  living.  He  is  a suecesslul  and  well-to-do  fanner. 

Calvin  Pollock  was  horn  in  Belmont  county  Janmn-v  91 
1838.  On  December  8,  1800,  he  was  married  . * 

Henry  Ho  located  on  the  old  farm  of  his  father,  and  has  re- 
maincd  there  ever  s, nee  He  has  followed  farming  from  a eld  d 
up.  He  is  one  of  the  elders  m the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which 
he  and  h,s  w,te  are  members.  Ilis  farming  has  been  profitable. 

Charles  Harrow,  a native  of  Belmont  county,  was  born  on 
the  1st  of  November,  ISO,,  and  reared  bv  bis  r.jfj,,,,.  1 < , 

assisted  his  father  in  clearing  up  the  old  homestead  As  slon  as 
he  ai  med  at  the  proper  age  he  was  set  to  work  It  was  n 
sma  1 matter  at  that  early  day  to  prepare  farming  Ian  B - 
workmg  one  day  and  going  to  school  the  next  aim™  . 1 C 
was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  his  education  \t  the  awe  nf  fV  K' 
W fa.h.r  bolievinK  eiijrlw  I,,,,,!!,- 

work  necessary  to  be  done  on  the  farm  induc  t I,;,  , ? 
the  harness  trade,  and  he  soon  became  quite  an  expert  at  it 
followed  this  trade  for  about  seven  years  On  the  r^l/  f J' 
1832,  be  married  Miss  Rachel  Sharp  Thev  w , nIarch’ 
the  Crabapple  Presbyterian  church.  (>„  the  °f 

1877,  his  wife  died,  at  the  age  of  71  yZT  H*  £ n^\ 
year,  and  >s  now  living  with  his  nephew,  Thomas  Welling 

Benjamin  Howell  was  born  on  the  8th  ol  March  18G>  • 
Belmont  county.  On  the  5th  of  Fobruarv  i*  .-  , ’ 1812’ ,n 
Miss  Elizabeth  Willis,  who  was  born  April  'IC(I 

him  eight  children,  five  of  whom  are 
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1 fe  on  the  30th  of  May,  1804,  in  her  49th  year.  She  was  a de- 
re<*n'e“ber  of  the  M-  E-  Church.  On  the  24th  day  of  Octo- 
oer,  1867,  he  was  married  again,  to  Miss  Sarah  McElrov,  who 
was  born  in  1830.  By  her  he  had  but  one  child,  now  dead.  He 
is  a farmer  by  occupation,  and  is  now  residing  on  the  land  en- 
tered by  his  grandfather  in  1803.  His  widowed  daughter  is 
keeping  house  for  him. 


n William  Dunn  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  October 
ln4;  He  married  in  1799.  He  had  a family  of  nine  chil- 
dren,  five  boys  and  four  girls.  He  migrated  to  Belmont  county, 
Ohio,  in  1802,  settling  in  Union,  on  section  eleven  ; served  his 
county  in  the  legislature  nearly  twenty  years;  elected  justice  of 
the  peace  for  his  township  a number  of  years.  He  served  both 
positions  with  honor,  and  discharged  his  duties  with  fidelity. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  January,  1858,  aud  his  wife,  January  21, 
1865.  He  was  aged  eighty-four  and  his  companion  eighty-six. 
Mr.  D.  was  also  a general  in  the  militia,  and  served  to  years  in 
the  state  senate. 


William  Boyd,  a native  of  Maryland,  was  born  July  3. 17S9. 
His  father  migrated  to  Pennsylvania  when  our  subject  was  but 
tour  years  of  age.  In  1800  he  migrated  to  Belmont  county,  ar- 
riving on  the  Hist  of  October,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Robert 
Boyd,  about  a mile  from  the  place  where  he  died.  He  was  a 
cooper  by  trade.  lie  married  Miss  Agnes  Patterson,  who  bore 
him  ten  children,  viz : Mathew,  Margaret,  Mary,  Ann,  Clark, 
William,  Robert  and  Nancy.  Mr.  B.  died  in  his  eighty-eighth 
and  his  wife  in  her  seventy-second  year.  Mr.  Boyd  was  a soldier 
of  the  war  of  1S12  and  witnessed  the  surrender  of  Detroit  by 
General  Hull  to  the  British,  August  16,  1812. 


P.  R.  Chapman,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa., 
November  5,  1815;  educated  in  the  same  county;  attended 
Washington  College  in  1834-5.  In  1836  he  went,  to  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Leslie.  In 
1839  returned  to  Washington  county  and  taught  school  in  the 
neighborhood  of  West  Middletown.  Located  in  Hendrysburg 
in  March,  1840,  to  practice  medicine.  In  the  fall  of  1841  he  was 
married  to  Miss  iSarah  Groves,  daughter  of  Joseph  Groves,  near 
Egypt,  Belmont  county.  In  1863  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  resided  on  a farm.  In  1865  he  moved  to  Morristown, 
and  continues  the  practice  of  medicine.  lie  has  been  a success- 
ful practitioner.  Ilis  family  consists  of  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Two  of  his  sons  married. 


Robert  Boyd  was  born  in  Belmont  county  November  30, 
1802.  He  engaged  in  farming  and  coopering.  In  1831  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Matilda  Baggs.  They  had  twelve  children, 
seven  boys  and  five  girls.  Three  of  the  children  are  dead.  His 
death  occurred  June  8,  1872,  aged  70  years,  lie  and  wife  (who 
is  still  living)  belonged  to  the  l . P.  Church. 


M L Cunard  was  born  in  Loudon  county,  A irginia,  March 
16  1816-  migrated  to  Richland  township,  Belmont  county, 
where  he  remained  for  a few  years,  and  then  removed  to  Union 
township,  locating  on  section  10,  where  he  lived  until  his  death 
which  occurred  on  the  25th  of  June,  1874,  aged  08.  A wife  and 
five  children  were  left  to  mourn  his  loss.  He  was  a farmer  by 
occupation. 


Alexander  Harrow.— The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Allegheny  county,  Pa.  In  1862  he  and  his  brother  started 
for  Belmont  county  for  the  purpose  of  entering  land.  His 
brother  entered  land  on  the  Piney  Fork  of  Short  creek,  and  lie 
entered  section  12  in  Union  township,  and  then  returned  to 
their  home.  The  next  year  (1803)  Lie  in  company  w.th  James 
Dunn  returned  to  his  land  and  located  section  11  in  connection 
with  the  former  named  section.  There  were  hut  two  acres 
lonred  on  each  farm,  with  a brush  fence  around  it,  which  bad 
cleared  on  In  tho  fall  of  that  year  they  cut 

lfcn  \ t ? hewed  logs,  and  erected  cabins,  after  which  they 
down  the  trees  ,A  tLcir  foi-mcr  home.  In  the  winter  of  1804 

Vg' Harrow  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Keel,  and  also  Mr.  Dunn 
Mi.  Hai  party  returned  to  their  new  home  among 

took  a '',f‘ ohio  “ Mr.  II.  had  a family  of  eleven  chil- 
tbe  wild  torests  of  ^ Her#  he>  in  company  with 

dren.  four  of  wl  o c|carcd  b!8  land  aud  tilled  the  ground 

his  neighbor,  V ’ bis  ]ife  He  died  July  17, 1859,  aged 
1 ‘Hi.  S died  on  the  *NM  March,  UK, ««  the  m 
of  82.  May  they  rest  in  peace. 


Mathew  McCall  was  born  in  1777,  in  Washington  county. 
Pa.  In  1803,  he  married  Miss  Nancy  Sharp,  who  was  also  a 
native  of  the  same  county,  born  in  1795.  Their  union  resulted 
in  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  living — Jane,  Joseph,  John, 
Nancy,  Mathew,  Mary,  Alexander, Thomas  and  Margaret.  John 
now  owns  the  old  place  which  his  father  entered.  In  1801,  they 
migrated  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  locating  on  scetiou  eighteen. 
Union  township.  Uis  father  followed  farming  during  life,  and 
was  one  among  the  early  settlers  of  this  county.  In  those  days 
wild  animals  were  in  abundance,  such  as  bear,  wolves  and  deer. 
Many  nights  did  he  lay  on  the  loft  of  his  log  cabin,  with  his  gmi 
by  his  side  to  shoot  wolves  that  were  prowling  around,  flis 
family  was  called  to  mourn  his  death,  April  18,  1838,  at  the  age 
of  65  years.  His  widow  survived  until  October  21,  1864,  when 
she  departed  this  life,  aged  eigyty-fonr  years.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Seeoder  church. 


Amos  Nichols  was  born  November  2,  1799,  in  Loudon  coun- 
ty, Va.  In  1821,  bo  married  Miss  Maria  Brown,  who  was  also 
a native  of  the  same  county,  born  in  1807.  Their  union  resulted 
in  nine  children,  six  sons  and  five  daughters,  six  of  whom  are 
living.  In  1838.  they  migrated  to  Belmont  county.  Ohio,  locat- 
ing on  the  place  formerly  known  as  the  David  Iloguo  farm.  In 
1845,  he  erected  the  present  building,  which  is  now  occupied  by 
bis  wile,  daughter  and  son-in  law.  In  1871,  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one  years.  Ilis  widow  still  survives,  aged  sixty-nine 
years.  They  espoused  the  Friends'  faith. 

Abner  Kennon  was  born  in  lsol,  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
age  of  five  years  he  was  brought  by  his  father  to  Guernsey  coun- 
ty. In  1826  be  married  Miss  Margaret  Phillips.  This  union 
resulted  in  nine  children,  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  five  ol 
whom  are  living.  In  1844.  he  moved  to  Belmont  county  and 
located  on  section  twenty-eight.  Union  township.  He  owns  a 
grist  mill  and  saw  mill,  which  were  built  a number  of years  ago 
and  are  now  operated  by  bis  son-in-law.  Mr.  Kennon  was  a 
great  hunter  in  his  day,  as  game  of  all  kinds  was  plentiful.  In 
1864.  his  family  was  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  their  mother. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  He  still  survives,  aged 
seventy-eight  years;  is  smart,  intelligent  and  quite  a reader. 


John  Pollock  was  born  March  5,  1795,  in  Washington  county, 
Pa.  He  married  Miss  Nancy  Hays,  April  26,  1817,  who  was 
also  a native  of  flic  same  count}’,  born  in  1798.  This  union  re- 
sulted in  fourteen  children,  ten  of  whom  arc  living.  In  1818.  he 
migrated  to  Harrison  county  and  located  in  Georgetown  town- 
ship. He  remained  until  1831,  then  moved  to  Bolmont  county, 
locating  in  Union  township,  on  section  nine,  near  Wheeling 
creek.  He  followed  farming  as  his  vocation  through  life.  On 
February  26,  1861,  his  family  was  called  to  mourn  his  death, 
lie  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  His  widow,  who  still  sur- 
vives, is  aged  eighty-one  years.  They  were  both  devoted  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Presbyterian  church;  while  living  he  held 
the  office  of  elder  for  a number  of  years. 


James  Lynn  was  horn  in  Virginia  in  1784,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  brought,  by  bin  father  to  Harrison  county,  Ohio.  In 
*1807  ho  married  Miss  Isabel  Shepherd.  Their  union  resulted  in 
five  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living  but  one. 
In  1818  he  moved  to  Belmont  county,  located  in  Wheeling 
township,  and  while  there  followed  farming  and  merchandizing. 
After  continuing  in  that  business  a short  time  he  sold  out, 
moved  to  Union  township,  located  on  parts  of  sections  15, 
and  21,  and  followed  fanning  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in 
1869,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  His  widow  still  survives, 
aged  seventy-eight  years. 


John  Mercer  was  born  in  Virginia;  migrated  to  Belmon 
;ounty  and  settled  in  Union  township  in  1800,  locating  on  see- 
ion  thirty.  Fie  brought  with  him  his  wife  and  family,  con  sis  - 
ng  of  seven  children.  When  he  arrived  ho  found  a litt  o og 
•abin.  in  which  he  and  his  family  took  shelter.  lie  then  wen 
ibout  clearing  the  land  and  tilling  the  soil,  in  which  e 
mite  successful.  The  land  that  lie  entered  still  belongs  to  ms 
escendants.  In  1822  or  1823  his  family  was  called  to  mourn 
As  death.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty.  His  widow  survived 
intil  in  1850,  when  she  died,  aged  eighty  years  Ot  hiB  an  > j 
Eero  were  ten  children  in  all,  only  two  of  whom  a 
Lydia  Cannon  and  Amy  Brock. 
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Carnelos  Vancuran  migrated  to  Belmont  county  in  1825, 
and  located  in  Mead  township.  He  followed  gunsmithing  until 
1828  when  he  removed  to  Union  township  and  located  on  or 
near’ Wheeling  creek,  and  remained  there  until  1820.  He  then 
moved  to  Guernsey  county,  and  there  stopped  about  seven  years. 

In  1837  he  wont  to  Hocking  county,  where  he  followed  farm- 
ing. He  was  the  father  of  sixteen  children,  and  died  in  1840. 

Nathan  Shepherd. — Near  the  line  between  the  states  of  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  in  1788,  Nathan  Shepherd  was  born.  In  1801 
be  came  with  bis  father,  Nathan  Shepherd,  to  Belmont  county,  and 
located  in  Wheeling  township.  They  were  among  the  first  set- 
tlers in  the  township,  and  the  hardships  they  had  to  endure  were 
those  common  to  the  pioneers  of  the  county.  Our  subject,  in 
1812,  married  Amelia  Ann  Frusb,  of  Wheeling  township,  where 
he  settled  and  remained  until  in  1825,  then  moved  to  Kirkwood 
township,  remaining  there  until  in  1828,  and  then  came  to 
Union  township  and  settled  on  section  tbirty-two,  on  the  Na- 
tional pike,  one  mile  and  a half  west  of  Morristown.  Here  he 
resided  until  his  death.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  U nion 
township  he  entered  into  the  hotel  business  in  connection  with 
farming,  which  he  followed  for  a number  of  years,  and  then  re- 
tired from  the  business  and  followed  farming  exclusively.  He 
reared  a family  of  six  children,  viz  : Annies,  Catharine,  John, 

Joseph,  Nathan  and  Tabitha,  all  of  whom  are  living,  married, 
and  have  families.  His  wife  died  in  1858  ; he  died  in  I8ii0. 

James  Shepherd,  Sr.,  a son  of  Nathan  Shepherd,  was  born 
in  Belmont  county,  March  (i,  1814,  and  was  reared  a farmer. 

He  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  James  Dallas,  in  1838,  aud 
settled  in  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  in 
1847.  He  then  returned  to  Belmont  county  and  located  on  a 
farm  one  mile  and  a fourth  west  of  Morristown,  where  he  lived 
until  in  1862,  and  then  removed  to  the  farm  where  he  is  now 
living,  located  one  mile  west  of  Morristown,  on  the  National  pike. 
Farming  and  raising  and  dealing  in  stock  has  been  his  princi- 
pal occupation.  He  has  also  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  Morristown  and  St.  Clairsville  for  a number  of 
years.  He  reared  a family  of  seven  children,  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  His  wife  died  in  August,  1874.  He  then  mar- 
ried Mary  McCartney  February  20,  1877. 

John  V.  Fisher  was  born  in  the  city  of  Wheeling  September 
28,  1837.  In  1858  be  came  to  Morristown,  and  in  December  of 
the  same  year  succeeded  Robert  McKelvey  in  the  drug  and 
hardware  business,  in  which  bo  has  been  engaged  ever  since. 

At  present  ho  is  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  drugs,  patent  medicines, 
wall  paper,  hardware,  agricultural  implements,  Ac.,  Ac.  He 
married  Martha  G.  Lippencott,  daughter  of  John  and  Charity 
Lippeneott,  December  20,  1859,  by  whom  he  has  had  two 
daughters. 

Joshua  Tracy  was  born  in  Baltimore  county’,  Md.  He  mar- 
ried Nancy  Vaugh,  and  migrated  to  Wellsburg,  West  Virginia, 
in  1808,  where  he  remained  until  in  1813.  He  then  moved  to 
Belmont  county,  and  settled  on  a farm  one  mile  and  a fourth 
southwest  of  Morristown.  The  farm  is  now  owned  by  his  son 
Jesse,  where  he  lived  and  followed  farming  as  his  avocation  un- 
til his  death  which  occurred  in  1823.  His  wife  survived  him 
until  in  1853.  They  were  parents  of  eleven  children  : Joshua, 
hevi,  Isaac,  Mark,  Andrew,  Shirdcn,  William,  Bazil  and  Iveziah, 
all  of  whom  are  dead  except  Jesse,  who  is  living  in  Morristown. 

Jesse  Tracy,  a son  of  Joshua  Tracy,  was  born  in  Union  town- 
ship, Belmont  county,  in  1818.  He  married  Lucinda  McKinley 
in  1841,  and  settled  on  tbe  old  home  farm.  He  reared  a family 
of  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  His  wife  died  in 
1864.  Ho  then  married  Margaret  Hill  in  1870.  They  lived  on 
the  farm  until  in  1872,  then  moved  to  Morristown,  where  they 
are  now  living.  Mr.  Tracy  engaged  in  the  drug  business  when 
he  came  to  Morristown,  which  ho  is  still  following,  keeping  on 
hand  a fine  stock  of  drugs  and  patent  medicines,  Ac.  He  also 
keeps  on  hand  a general  assortment  of  hardware.  In  February, 
1878,  he  opened  up  a hotel,  known  as  the  Tracy  House,  which 
he  is  keeping  at  present,  giving  first-class  accommodations  to 
the  traveling  public. 

James  ^Clakk. — In  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  James  Clark  was 
born  in  1784.  He  married  Sarah  Watscn,  of  the  same  county’, 
in  1807,  and  came  to  Belmont  county  in  1808.  He  settled  on  the 
farm  now’  called  the  Poor-house  farm,  remained  a number  of 
years,  then  moved  on  a farm  near  Shcpherdstowu,  and  lived  1 


there  several  years.  He  then  went  to  Harrison  county,  Ohio, 
remained  six  years,  and  then  spent  tho  remainder  of  bis  days  at 
his  son  William’s,  in  Morristown,  Belmont  county’.  H is  wife 
died  in  November,  1864;  he  died  November  22,  1872.  lie 
served  one  year  under  Capt.  Connoy  in  the  war  of  1812.  Ho 
reared  a family  of  five  children,  John,  Martha,  Elizabeth,  \\  il- 
liam  and  Mary,  four  of  whom  are  living.  John  being  deceased. 

Wm.  Clark,  a son  of  James  Clark,  was  born  in  Belmont 
county’,  March  22,  1823.  He  is  a mason  by'  trade,  and  has  fol- 
lowed bricklaying  and  stone  masonry  during  life,  and  his  work 
can  be  seen  for  many’  miles  around  Morristown.  He  married 
Mary  Moore  of  Belmont  county,  January  14,  1847,  and  settled 
in  Morristown,  where  he  has  lived  ever  sinee.  They  have  a 
family’  of  four  children --three  sons  and  one  daughter.  They 
are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

John  Lee  was  a native  of  Maryland,  and  married  Mary  Cook 
of  that  state  in  1799.  In  1810  ho,  with  his  wife  and  five  children, 
migrated  to  Belmont  county,  and  settled  in  Union  township, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death,  lie  reared  a family  of  seven 
children:  William,  Catharine,  Sarah,  Stephen,  Isaiah,  Chris- 
tiana and  Mary’  Ann.  All  are  now  deceased  except  Isaiah,  Chris- 
tiana and  Mary  Ann.  Farming  was  his  vocation  during  life, 
and  he  died  in  1854.  His  wife  survived  him  until  in  1864. 

Isaiah  Lee,  a son  of  John  Lee,  was  born  in  Maryland,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1810.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  brought  to 
Union  township,  Belmont  county,  by  his  parents,  who  settled 
here  as  above;  stated.  Like  his  father,  he  has  boon  a farmer 
during  life.  He  married  Delilah  Talbot  of  Warren  township,  in 
1838.  He  settled  in  Union  township,  where  he  lived  until  in 
1867,  and  then  moved  to  Morristown,  where  he  is  now  living. 
They’  reared  a family  of  six  children — four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. His  wife  departed  this  life  in  October,  1868.  He  then 
married  Martha  E.  Fields  of  Morristown,  February  4,  1879. 

William  Eaton,  a son  of  John  Eaton,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Mor- 
ristown, Belmont  county,  December  16,  1818.  He  was  placed 
behind  the  counter  by  his  father  to  sell  goods  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen y’cars,  and  followed  that  as  his  vocation  until  1850,  when 
he  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising.  Ho  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Thompson  Atwell,  December  1,  1846.  They 
settled  in  Morristown,  where  they  are  now  living,  and  have 
reared  a family  of  three  children—  Robert  M.,  Charles  A and 
Mary  Bell. 


Joseph  Eaton,  a soldier  ot  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  born 
in  I ranklin  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  served  seven  y’ears  in 
the  war  of  1776,  and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Monmouth,  Bran- 
dywine, Saratoga,  and  others.  He  migrated  to  Belmont ’county 
in  1815;  lived  here  until  in  1832,  then-  he  moved  to  Guernsey 
county,  where  he  diod  in  a few  months  afterward,  a^ed  ei«-htv 
years.  ° ° } 


JOHN  PjAton,  8 a.,  a son  of 


u . Joscpn  r,aton,  was  born  near 

Chambersburg  Pennsylvania,  April  6,  1781.  He  was  reared  a 
farmer,  married  Catharine  Eekles,  March  29,1804,  mi  curated  to 
Washington  county.  Pennsylvania,  in  1804  or  1805  remained 

until  in  1808,  then  moved  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  ’ In  1814  he 
came  to  Morristown,  and  kept  a hotel  until  1821,  when  he  also 
engaged  in  merchandizing.  He  retired  from  the  hotel  in  1837 
and  continued  in  the  mercantile  business  until  his  death  He 
dropped  dead  while  standing  behind  the  counter  from  a stroke 
of  apoplexy,  J uly  1 1 , 1843.  His  wife  survived  him  mil  l u " , 

1.  1863,  when  she  died  at  tho  age  of  eighty. tJove-s  m 
reared  a family  of  nine  children  ■ Joseph  John  R,1  ! : Tbuy 

ceased  except  Isaac  B.,  William  and  Mary.  “ de" 

Isaac  E.  Eaton  served  about  one  year  in  the  Mexican  war. 

David  Eaton  served  about  one  vear  in  the 
died  in  the  eervioe  May  -29,  — 

John  McCartney,  a native  of  ...  , 

in  1818,  with  his  wife  and  two  children’  he' an<! 
ica,  first  locating  in  Pittsburgh  where  he  6 mV  al,ccl  l(>  Amer- 
He  tben  to  Belmont"^ «»«'  '«5. 

trade,  and  while  in  Pittsburgh  be  worked  n . by 

budding.  He  built  the  crooked  bridge  on  h!  vi!°n,t?tiM.v 
one-bait  mile  w.,t  ol  He„dry«b„,g.  lle 
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’ Vr  tbe  ere?Uon  of  bridges  on  public  highways  and  rail- 
xoaUs  Ho  reared  a family  of  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four 
oaughters,  five  of  whom  are  living.  He  died  in  Wheeling  with 
the  cholera  in  1851.  His  wile  survived  him  until  February  5, 


John  Eaton,  Jk.,  a son  of  John  Eaton,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Pennsylvania,  October  18, 1806.  lie  was  brought 
to  Morristown,  Belmont  county,  by  his  parents  in  1814.  'He 
married  Jane  Smith,  of  St.  Clairsville,  September  18,  1882.  He 
lived  in  Morristown  until  1889,  when  he  was  elected  County 
lioasuier,  and  removed  to  St.  Clairsville.  He  served  two  terms 
in  office,  and  in  1848  returned  to  Morristown,  where  he  lived 
until  bis  death,  which  occurred  December  10,  1848.  llis  wife 
Still  survives  him,  and  is  living  in  Colerain  township.  They 
reared  one  son,  Joseph  R.  Eaton,  who  ispnarried  and  living  on 
the  old  farm  near  Morristown. 

Rev.  Thomas  B.  Clark —Our  subject  was  born  in  1779,  in 
Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  educated  at  (ireersburgh 
Academy  of  that  county,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Allegheny  Presbytery  in  1808.  He  moved  to  Belmont  county 
in  1809,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Crabapplc 
church,  of  Wheeling  township,  by  the  Steubenville  Presbytery 
the  same  year.  He  remained  as  pastor  of  that  church  until  in 
1818,  when  he  moved  to  Washington,  Guernsey  county,  Ohio, 
and  remained  until  1832.  He  then  removed  to  Logan  county, 
Ohio,  where'  he  died  in  1853,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 
He  was  married  twice ; first,  to  Nancy  Sample  in  1S07,  who  bore 
him 'five  children:  Maria,  Alvan,  Robert  S.,  Thomas  M.  and 
Nancy,  and  died  in  1815.  He  then  married  Mrs.  Martha  Wiley 
in  1817,  by  whom  he  reared  two  sons  and  three  daughers. 


Robert  S.  Clark,  a son  of  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Clark,  was  born 
in  Belmont  county,  July  2,  1811,  and  was  reared  a farmer. 
He  married  Mary  M.  Stillwell  of  Belmont  county  in  1838,  and 
settled  in  Union  township  on  a farm  where  he  remained  and 
followed  farming  until  in  1852.  He  then  moved  to  Morristown 
and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  which  he  continued  in 
until  1859.  In  18(i2  he  was  elected  County  Auditor,  reelected 
in  18f>4,  and  filled  the  office  until  in  186ii.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Robert  M.,  who  filled  the  office  two  terms.  By  his  first, 
wife  he  reared  two  sons : Robert  M.  and  Thomas  OV,  both  are 
deceased.  His  wife  died  in  1849.  He  married  Hetty  A.  Haz- 
lett,  of  Morristown,  in  1852,  by  whom  he  reared  two  children, 
one’ son  and  one  daughter.  He  is  a mombor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church. 


Joseph  Mead,  was  born  in  Jjoudon  county,  Virginia,  July  2, 
1811.  In  1827  he  came  with  his  mother  and  step-father  to  Bel- 
mont county,  and  settled  in  Union  township.  Ho  taught  school 
in  the  neighborhood  for  several  years,  being  one  among  the 
early  teachers  in  tho  township.  He  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  company  with  William  Gregg,  in  Belmont,  which  he 
continued  a few  vears,  then  sold  out  his  interest  and  engaged  m 
the  same  business  in  company  with  his  brother  John,  in  Somer- 
ton  In  1839  he  married  Phoebe  Nichols,  and  settled  in  Sonior- 
ton  where  he  continued  in  the  mercantile  business  until  1848. 
He’ then  purchased  and  moved  on  a farm  in  Mushing  town- 
ship and  followed  farming  until  1853,  when  he  removed  to 
Smyrna  in  tho  same  township,  and  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business,  until  in  185(5.  At  this  time  he  purchased  and 
moved  on  tho  farm  where  lie  is  now  living  in  Union  township, 
about  three  miles  east  of  Morristown.  He  reared  a family 
of  nine  children,  six  sons  and  three  daughters  all  of  whom  are 


living. 
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They  are  members  of  the  h nends  church. 


Joseph  Ryan  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania 
in  August  1809.  His  father  was  taken  from  him  by  death,  and 
he  was  left  without  the  parental  care  when  very  young  His 
*T  „;.  L.,n.,sod  in  181G  and  at  the  age  of  seven  years  he  was 
"e7t  to  fight  the  battles  of  life.  He  lived  in  Mifflin  county,  Pa., 
until  1822,  and  thon  he  came  with  a cousin  to  Martinsbuig,  no 
„ West  Virginia,  intending  to  learn  the  blacksmith  trade.  But 
to  vet  a position  he  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  Orphan  s 
failing  t k 1 , and  bound  to  Frederick  Brenner,  with 
Court  of  Mart  . »’  109,-.  On  account  of  bad  treatment, 

whom  be  , — » 1«  S °Th.y  mode  him 

5 mo iln°y  « ««'  0".  .»d  «*»'»  "»  “TT ,T ' 
up  a small  sum  ox  ' J hi  :ourney  until  he  reached  the 

a strange  river,  where  he  worked  for  differ- 

ent  partie"  until  in  1828.  Thon  he  migrated  to  Belmont  county, 


and  located  in  Bridgeport,  and  first  engaged  with  John  Kirk  to 
assist  him  on  a trip  down  the  river.  He  helped  to  load  the  boats 
and  put  every  thing  in  readiness  for  tho  trip,  but  Kirk  ami  his 
partner,  Captain  Fink,  floated  the  boats  off  in  the  night  and  he 
was  left  belli  ml.  He  was  then  employed  by  Captain  Fink  in  his 
coal  works,  above  Bridgeport  for  one  year,  and  then  opened  a 
coal  mine  for  Captain  Fink  on  McMahon’s  creek  (the  first  coal 
works  on  the  creek),  which  ho  operated  until  thospring  of  1830. 
Then  he  opened  up  a bank  near  Fink’s  works  for  Griffin  and 
Hitchcock,  which  he  operated  for  them  until  in  1832.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Coulter,  April  22, 1831,  and  lived  near  the  coal  works 
in  a log  cabin,  on  011c  and  a fourth  acres  of  land  he  had  pur- 
chased, with  the  coal  right  back.  In  1832,  he  opened  up  a coal 
bank  on  his  own  land,  which  be  operated  successfully,  floating 
the  coal  down  the  river,  doing  bis  own  piloting.  In  1839,  he 
sold  bis  coal  works,  moved  to  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania, 
purchased  a farm  and  followed  farming  until  in  1848.  At  this 
time  ho  removed  to  Wheeling,  boated  stone  for  the  city  for 
three  years,  and  in  1850  purchased  twenty  acres  of  land  below 
Bcllaire  at  a cost  of  875  per  acre.  In  1851  he  opened  a coal  mine 
on  his  land,  which  he  operated  until  in  1854,  when  he  sold  to 
Jacob  Iloatlieringtori,  purchased  lots  inBellairo  and  erected  sev- 
eral buildings.  He  remained  in  Bcllaire  until  in  1872,  sold  his 
property,  and  in  tbe  fait  of  that  year  he  purchased  property  in 
Morristown  where  lie  tias  lived  a retired  life  ever  since.  He 
can  safely  be  called  the  pioneer  coal  dealer  of  Bellaire.  His 
first  wife  deceased  October,  1850,  and  then  lie  married  Rosanna 
Ruth,  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania. 


Samuel  Kirk,  a son  of  William  Kirk,  was  born  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  June  (5,  1792.  When  in  his  fifth  year  his 
father  moved  to  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1813, 
with  bis  family,  migrated  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio;  settled  on  a 
farm  one-half  mile  northwest  of  Flushing,  and  remained  there 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  August  27,  1841.  Our  subject 
married  Rachel  Jones  in  1815,  builtacabin  i n the  woods  on  a tract 
of  land  which  lie  had  purchased,  located  two  miles  west  of 
Flushing,  near  where  the  village  of  Rock  Hill  now  stands,  and 
lived  there  until  his  death,  October  8, 1877.  His  wife  died  April 
11,  1872.  They  reared  a family  of  five  children:  Levi,  Sarah 
A.,  Edith,  Win.  B.  and  Lydia  II.  Levi,  the  eldest  child,  was 
born  July  11,  1817;  ho  married  Hannah  Russell,  and  died  in 
North  Lewisburg,  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  October  21,  1871, 
leaving  no  children.  Sarah  Ann  is  still  living;  has  been  mar- 
ried twice;  first  to  John  Clark,  second  to  John  Riggott;  she 
survived  them  both,  and  is  living  one  mile  south  of  Rock  Hill, 
in  Flushing  township.  Edith  married  Westloy  Russell,  lo- 
wborn she  had  eleven  children:  Simeon,  Rachel  A.,  Levi  K., 
Mary  M.,  Luther,  Adalinc,  Jemima,  William,  Arthur,  Everet  and 
Nora;  herself  and  husband  are  deceased. 


William  B.  Kirk  married  Ann  Jenkins,  November  27, 1845, 
by  whom  he  has  four  children  ; Cyrus  H.,  now  merchandizing 
in  St.  Clairsville;  John  J.,  now  merchandizing  in  llcndrysbtirg; 
R.  Willis,  clerking  in  his  father’s  store  in  Morristown,  and 
Ehvilla,  now  in  her  eighteenth  year.  Win.  B.  Kirk  was  mus- 
tered into  Co.  B,  1 2Gtli  O.  V.  1.,  as  captain,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
18(52.  Ho  served  until  June  25,  18(53,  and  was  discharged  on 
account  of  ill  health.  At  present  lie  is  keeping  a store  in  Mor- 
ristown. 


Lydia  H.  Kirk,  the  youngest  child  of  Samuel  Kirk,  married 
H.  L.  Raymond,  by  whom  she  had  four  children:  Flora  Ida, 
Frank  R.,  Elhelinoand  Frederick. 


Jesse  Thomas  was  born  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1824,  came  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  November  1,  Ipo, 
and  followed  teaching  school  as  bis  occupation.  Ho  settled  on 
section  19,  in  Union  township,  known  as  the  Woolman  section. 
He  married  Margaret  Dronnen,  March  29,  1853.  rJ  heir  l '1101' 
resulted  in  five  children — two  sons  and  three  daughters.  I e 1 
following  farming  and  surveying  at  presont. 

Davis  & FisnER,  job  printers,  Morristown,  Ohio.  Started  in 
1865. 


Iev.  E.  J.  Gantz  was  born  near  Williamsville,  Erie  c0U,jtH 
w York,  May  30,  1853.  When  a child  his  parents  roo'e 
igara  Falls.  Now  York.  He  united  with  the  church  June  ^ 
'0,  and  entered  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia,  in 
% graduating  in  June,  1875.  During  the  summer  vacat.J 
1873,  he  preached  at  Riehville,  New  5 ork.  While  a • 
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he  made  monthly  trips  to  Hendrysburg,  Belmont  county,  dur- 
ing the  year  1874,  and  also  semi-monthly  trips  to  Quaker  City, 
Guernsey  county,  during  the  years  1874-5.  Became  pastor  of 
the  church  in  the  latter  place,  and  remained  there  until  the  tall 
of  1877.  On  the  28th  of  March,  1878,  he  married  Frances  L.  St. 
Clair,  second  daughter  of  S.  St.  Clair,  of  Barnesville,  Ohio. 
Moved  from  Quaker  City  to  Barnesville  in  the  spring  of  1877, 
and  preached  tor  the  district  one  half  his  time  until  the  spring 
ofl878.  He  was  then  called  to  Morristown,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. 


HISTORY  OF  FLUSHING  TOWNSHIP. 

Flushing  township  was  erected  from  parts  of  Kirkwood  and 
Uuion,  and  organized  March  14,  1817.  It  is  situated  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  county,  and  bounded  as  follow's:  On 

the  north  by  Harrison  county,  on  the  west  by  Guernsey,  on  the 
south  by  Kirkwood  and  Union  townships,  and  on  the  east  by 
Wheeling  township. 

It  is  three  miles  wide  and  ten  miles  long,  and  contains  thirty 
sections,  eighteen  of  which  wore  taken  from  Kirkw’ood  town- 
ship, rango  6,  township  ten  and  twelve  from  Union  township, 
range  5,  township  nine.  It  received  its  name  from  Flushing, 
the  principal  village  in  the  new  township. 

THE  TOPOORAPHY 

Of  the  tow'nship  is  somewhat  varied,  and  depends  upon  its  geo- 
logical structure — the  soil  being  composed  of  the  limestones  and 
shales  of  the  “upper  productive”  coal  measures.  This  soil  being 
of  soluble  nature,  and  the  locality  elevated,  the  streams  cut  for 
themselves  deep  beds  with  lateral  ravines,  making  the  surface 
of  the  country  somewhat  broken  and  hilly.  An  anticlinal  axis 
or  dividing  ridge  runR  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  town- 
ship forming  the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  of  Wheeling 
creek  running  eastward  and  those  of  the  Big  Stillwater  running 
westward  into  the  Tuscarawas.  Notwithstanding  the  uneven- 
ness of  the  surface  the  soil  is  of  excellent  quality,  being  strongly 
impregnated  with  lime,  and  boars  good  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and 
grass.  The  land  is  especially  adapted  to  sheep  raising  and  wool 
growing  is  the  principal  business  of  the  farmers,  the  merino 
sheep  being  the  breed  best  adapted  to  the  locality'.  Coal  is 
abundant  and  forms  an  excellent  fuel,  but  the  consumption  is 
confined  to  home  use  as  thore  is  as  yet  no  outlet  to  market  by 
rail.  The  “Cleveland,  Tuscarwas  Valley  and  Wheeling  Rail- 
road' traverses  the  township  from  northwest  to  southeast,  but  is 
not  yet  completed. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  date  to  state  with  certainty  who  was 
the  first  settler  to  Flushing  township,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  biographies  of  early  settlers  for  information. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 

Tbe  first  election  was  held  in  the  village  of  Flushing  on  the 
first  Monday  of  April,  1817,  when  the  following  board  of  town- 
ship officers  were  elected,  viz : 

Justices  of  the  Peace — Henry  Long,  James  Crazier  and  James 
Judkins. 

Trustees — Isaac  Branson,  Janies  Wright,  Enos  West. 

Clerk — Edward  Bethel. 

Treasurer — Samuel  Holloway. 

Fence  Viewers — Abraham  Brokaw,  John  Lewis. 

Constables— Josiah  Wickersham,  Levi  Harseman.  i 

House  Appraisers — Josiah  Wiekershaw  Samuel  Pickering. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor — William  Kirk,  John  Howell. 

Road  Supervisors — Jonas  Pickering,  Joseph  Wright,  Thomas 
Morrow,  Henry  Stotler,  Jonathan  M.  Ellis. 

About  1832  the  township  trustees  moved  the  polls  from 
1 lushing  to  Rock  Hill,  and  in  April,  1877,  the  township  was  di- 
vided  into  two  precincts  the  polling  places  being  established  at 
Hushing  and  Belmont  Ridge. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS  FOR  1STS-9 

Justices  of  the  Peace— John  Moore,  Jr.,  W.  G.  Cash,  Levi 

I 

Treasurer — Elihu  ilolingsworth.  ! 

Assessor — W.  J.  Vance. 

Board  of  Education — Joshua  Kirk,  chairman,  Levi  Starkey,  I 
clerk,  Albert  Conrow,  Wm.  McDonough.  John  Moore,  Jr.,  M. 
field  UDn’  r^0£*^>  Henry  Savage,  John  Nabb,  M.  Green- 

48 — B.  4 J.  Cob. 


Trustees — Samuel  Fisher,  Hiram  Howell,  J.  L.  C liandlei. 
Township  Clerk — Levi  Starkey. 

Constables. — John  Henry,  James  E.  Gardner. 

Supervisors  of  Roads — Elisha  Ellis,  William  Kirk,  James 
Randolnh.  T.  C.  Mills. 


SUMMARY. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  township,  seven  churches  (a  sepa- 
rate account  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere);  twelve  schools, 
two  steam  flouring  mills  and  one  woolen  factory. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Flushing  township  in  1830,  was  1871,  or 
825  males  and  848  females,  (including  the  village  of  Hushing.) 
The  population  according  to  the  consus  of  1870,  is  as  follows; 
Township  (White)  1352.  Colored.  132;  total 1484 


Village  “ 195.  “ 11;  “ 206 

Total 1690 


REMINISCENCES  OF  EARLY  SETTLERS. 


A man  by  the  name  of  Elisha  Ellis,  familiarly  known  as  “Big 
Elisha,”  in  contradistinction  to  another  gentleman  of  the  same 
name,  of  less  stature,  says  that  bo  came  to  the  township  in  1804  : 
crossed  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  struck  into  the  woods,  followed  a 
trail  westward,  and  settled  on  section  33,  R.  5,  T.  9.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Flushing,  and  the 
town  site  was  a thicket  of  underbrush  and  grape  vinos.  A man 
named  John  Winters  kept  a small  store  at  St.  Clairsville,  and 
young  Ellis  would  dig  ginseng  and  Virginia  snake  root,  and 
carry  the  same  about  once  a week  to  St.  Clairsville  to  exchange 
for  powder,  lead,  and  salt.  Ginseng  sold  for  10  cents  per  pound, 
snake  root  for  25  cents,  powder  81.50.  and  lead  50  cents  per 
pound.  Salt  was  an  article  greatly  sought  after,  and  com- 
manded a high  price.  It  was  brought  from  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, on  horseback,  t wo  and  a half  bushels  to  a horse — one  man 
managing  three  horses — and  when  transported  to  Ohio,  sold  for 
88  per  bushel.  Later,  when  wheat  was  raised,  the  farmers 
traded  one  bushel  for  a pound  of  coffee.  Eggs  sold  for  three  or 
four  cents  per  dozen. 

Hannah  Ellis — wife  of  Elisha  (the  lesser)— says  that  when 
her  father,  Levi  Hollingsworth,  came  to  Flushing,  in  1804,  lie 
occupied  a shanty  12x14,  with  puncheon  floor,  door,  ceiling, 
table  and  cradle,  with  greased  paper  as  a substitute  for  window 
lights.  Beds  were  made  by  setting  a post  at  a proper  distance 
from  the  wall,  placing  poles  from  that  to  the  wall,  and  stretch- 
ing deer  skins  theroon. 


, ; - , ..wiMUjmuivvt  din  momer, 

had  gone  away,  taking  the  gun  with  him.  when  ‘the  children 
going  out  to  swing,  looked  up  to  the  bent  oak  from  which  the 
swing  was  suspended,  and  saw  a large  animal  resembling  a do»- 
looking  down  at  them.  They  ran  into  the  house  and  barred 
the  door,  when  the  panther  sprang  to  the  ground,  ran  the  doo-s 
under  the  house,  and  then  killed  a deor  in  sight.  When  the 
parents  returned  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  and  called  the  cow 
the  panther  answered.  It  was  shot  next  day.  ’ 

A circumstance  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  earlv 
pioneers  were  obliged  to  manage  to  secure  a living,  is  .riven  b'v 
David  Conrow  who  when  a boy.  got  up  at  midnight,  shelled  a 
grist  of  corn  placed  it  on  the  back  of  a faithful  old  ox  carried  ii 
to  the  mill,  hitched  the  oxen  into  the  mill  and  ground  the  <rrim 

&:7:'ssr,rned  l,omc  * *»  t -tas 


MF.THOIHST  CHURCH  OF  FLFSHINO. 

The  records  of  the  Methodist  society  in  Flushing  i 

troyed  by  fire  when  Mark  Kirk's  house  was  burnt 
ing  history  was  obtained  from  that  gentleman,  who  was 
at  the  time.  The  first  sermon  was  preached  bv  Mirhnni  rn-ar<^ 
the  house  of  Jesse  Brandenburg  in  Flushing  in  lstg'  '\'\  at 
c ...  of  which  record  w.Aopt  „i‘0!  , Lb “mI? 
(leader)  Jesse  Brandenburg  and  Matilda  his  win  i 51  . r’ 
Harris.  Michael  Lewis,  Enos  West  W R iV 
Watkins  and  Robert  Kimber,  the  two  last  named' W 
preachers.  The  first  church  was  a 1„., stature  al  u f *O0ttl 
1 821 , on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  them.  The  loir  to!. ^abo'U 
removed  in  1836  and  a brick  edifice  45x5™eroetod  bv 
Bailey  and  James  Voting.  This  buildimr  w ■.« . \«  1 “eodore 
and  rebuilt  the  same  year  and  dedicated  about  m ^ 4’ 1851  ’ 
by  Kdward  Smith,  P.  K.  Smith  wa.  My' 
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and  his  radical  sermons  on  the  subject  caused  a schism  in  the 
church  which  ended  in  his  resigning  his  charge  as  presiding 
elder  of  the  district. 

About  the  year  1842,  Israel  Archibald,  in  charge  of  the  cir- 
cuit, held  a series  of  revival  meetings  at  the  Flushing  church, 
which  continued  about  throe  weeks,  and  over  one  hundred  per- 
sons joined  the  church,  amongst  them  many  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood.  Heretofore  the  Friends  society 
had  been  the  most  numerous,  but  this  revival  and  the  accessions 
to  the  church  consequent  upon  it  made  the  Methodist  the  loading 
society — a position  since  maintained.  The  society  still  occupies 
the  brick  church,  and  has  a membership  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  with  Joshua  Kirk,  Jr.,  Jacob  Cunningham,  M.  B.  Kirk 
and  J ulia  Brandenburg  as  class  leaders,  and  Rev.  1).  C.  Knowles 
as  pastor. 

METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  BELMONT  RIDGE. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1809,  James  Finley  preached  at  the 
house  of  Samuel  Burroughs,  in  the  edge  of  Harrison  county, 
Ohio.  George  Winrod  moved  to  Flushing  township  in  1811, 
and  settled  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  14,  R.  6,  T.  10, 
and  from  that  time  be  had  regular  preaching  at  his  house  until 
1835,  when  a church  "was  built  at  Belmont  Ridge,  and  the  preach- 
ing moved  to  that  place.  Revs.  John  Graham,  John  McMahon, 
Samuel  Hamilton,  Samuel  Young,  William  Lamden,  William 
Tipton,  Thomas  Taylor,  Edward  Taylor,  James  Taylor,  — — 
Ruckle,  James  Moore,  John  Miuor,  Samuel  R.  Brockunier,  Wil- 
liam Knox  and  Pardon  Cook,  having  preached  on  the  circuit  in 
the  interval. 

Belmont  Ridge  is  at  this  time  (1879)  a station  on  the  Rev.  D. 
C.  Knowles’  circuit. 


STILLWATER  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  first  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Salmon  Cowles, 
August 4,  1832,  who  organized  a society  of  nineteen  members, 
viz:  John  Price,  Sr.,  his  wife  Ebizabeth  ; John  Todd,  Sr.,  and 
his  wife  Ann;  John  Price,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  Rebecca;  Thomas 
Morrow,  and  his  wife  Jennie;  William  Smith,  and  his  wife 
Mary;  Salmon  Cowles,  and  his  wife  Polly;  George  Todd,  and 
his  wife  Jane;  Joseph  Moore,  and  his  wife  Nancy  ; Otho  Sheets, 
and  his  wife  Susan,  and  daughter,  Harriet.  Trustees— John 
Todd  and  John  Price,  Jr.  Elders— John  Todd,  Thomas  Mor- 
row and  James  Moore.  This  church  has  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  rising  at  one  time  to  a membership  of 
one  hundred  and  six,  but  during  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  a serious  schism  occurred,  those  opposed  to  slavery 
seceding  and  building  a house  of  worship  for  themselves, 
leaving  but  a few  in  possesion  of  the  church  property.  After 
the  settlement  of  the  slavery  question,  there  being  no  further 
cause  for  separation,  the  factions  united,  abandoned  the  old 
church  building  and  now  worship  together  in  the  new  church 

under  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Fitzgerald.  The  member- 
ship at  this  time  (1879)  numbers  about  forty. 

STILLWATER  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  ROCKHILL. 

This  church  was  constituted  at  the  old  brick  meeting  house 
on  the  national  road,  two  and  a half  miles  westof  Morr.slown 
November  23, 181b.  the  following  ministers  officiating— Eldeis, 
j0hn  Pritchard,  Nathaniel  Skinner  and  Elijah  Stone.  Of  its 
history  for  the  first  few  years,  but  little  is  known  as  the  records 
aie  not  in  possession  of  the  church.  About  the  year  1830 
a schism  occurred  in  this  church,  caused  by  the  preaching 
of  Alexander  Campbell.  The  church  buddi  ng,  in  consideration 
of  a Sain  sum  of  money,  was  relinquished  to  the  followers  of 
^ frith  who  called  themselves  Christians  or  Disciples, 
the  new  fait  , tbo  0i<j  Baptist  faith,  lived  mainly 

- Bock  Hill,  other  ne.r  B.rr-. 

Mifu°in  Goshen  township.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  old 
Mills,  in  frosn  neV£  churches  for  the  convenience  of  their 

church  Goshen  township  called  Ebenezer,  and  one  in 

localities— one  l tainin„  the  old  name  of  Stillwater,  which 

Flusbmg  town  P,  ticle  aPd  which  erected  a building  at  Rock 
i8  the  subject  ff^fh^eaand  wa8  dedicated  to  the  worship 
Hill.  It  was  a lflqs  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Sedgwick  being  called 

of  God,  November  - , ^ > successfully  with  the  church  for 

to  the  pastorate  who  iaborea  a y ^ q{  disei  les_ 

"five  viz;  B.  H.  Sedgwick,  Wm. 

The  church  has  J?adTb  as  /0nes,  P.  McCollum,  W.  J.  Dunn,  M. 
qtoi:bbsST Tm  ErWhi,  G.  C.  Sedgwick,  M.  Barnes,  S.  Siegfried, 
G*!  G.  Boyd,  present  pastor. 


The  last  five  were  ordained  by  this  church,  and  the  following 
ministers  were  licensed  by  it:  Thomas  Jones  and  G.  T.  Jones. 
Since  its  location  at  Rock  Hill,  it  has  been  destitute  of  pastoral 
labors,  in  all,  about  four  years,  and  has  received  into  its  fellow- 
ship about  fivo  hundred  persons  by  baptism.  Since  its  organi- 
zation, the  church  has  dismissed  members  to  form  Corinth, 
Enon  and  Mooretield  churches,  and  in  part  Morristown  church, 
while  many  have  gone  to  join  the  church  triumphant,  and  others 
are  scattered  throughout  the  west  and  among  the  churches  of 
this  state. 

About  the  year  1850,  the  cburch  built  a new,  large  frame 
house,  in  which  they  still  worship,  having  a membership  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty',  and  largo  congregations. 

So  far  as  is  known,  all  of  the  formei  pastors  of  this  old  church 
are  still  living,  some  actively  engaged  in  their  chosen  work, 
while  others,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  years,  are  pationtly 
waiting  to  be  called  across  the  river. 

Being  located  in  a rich  farming  community,  its  membership  is 
made  up  of  substantial  larmers  and  their  families,  and  exerts  a 
commanding  influence  in  all  the  regions  round  about,  and  will, 
without  doubt,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  let  tho  light  of 
Divine  truth  shine  out  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  that  entire 
region. 


HISTORY  OF  FLUSHING  VILLAGE. 


The  village  of  Flushing  was  laid  out  by  Jesse  Fonlke,  No- 
vember 9,  1813,  and  named  by  him.  It  is  situated  on  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  20,  range  5,  town  9,  in  what  was  then 
tbo  civil  township  of  Union,  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  The  first 
house  erected  on  tho  present  site  of  the  town  was  built  by  Reese 
Branson,  a silversmith  from  St.  Clairsvillo,  in  the  year  1809, 
but  as  the  services  of  a silversmith  were  not  needed  by  the  early 
settlers,  he  sold  out  to  a man  named  Douglass  and  returned  to 
St.  Clairsvillo,  The  house  built  by  Branson  is  still  standing, 
and  is  occupied  by  Elihu  Hollingsworth  as  part  of  bis  dwelling. 
Jesse  Foulke  lived  where  Isaac  Holloway's  house  now  stands. 
He  taught  the  first  schoool,  and  kept  the  first  store.  The  first 
practicing  physician  was  Dr.  Jesse  Bailey.  The  first  sermon 
was  preached  by’  Michael  Ellis  (Methodist)  at  the  house  of  Jesse 
Brandenburg  in  1818.  The  first  cburch  was  built  by  the  Metho- 
dists in  1821. 

The  town  was  incorporated  February’  23, 1849,  and  had  a pop- 
ulation at  that  time  of  312. 

The  records  of  the  first  election  are  lost,  consequently  the 
first  board  of  officers  cannot  be  given.  The  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1870,  was — whites,  195;  colored,  11;  total, 


108.’ 

* There  are  at  present  (1879)  in  the  town  of  Flushing  3 dry 
roods  stores,  kept  by  Stephen  Hobson,  Asa  G.  Holloway,  and 
I.  P.  Judkins;  1 hardware  store,  Joseph  Williams,  -drug 
itores ; 3 hotels,  kept  by  William  H.  Holloway,  Jacob  W.  Brown 
md  A.  Swanson  ; 2 churches,  Methodist  and  Christian  , 1 scioo^ 
louse;  2 blacksmith  shops,  K.  K.  Kirk  and  Joseph  Farmer,  - 
vagon  shops,  I.  J.  Walker  and  J.  Krim;  1 tinshop,  en  y 
Sanna;  1 butcher  shop,  J.  A.  Vance;  1 tailor  shop,  K -Pi 
l saddler  shop,  E.  W.  Purvianee:  1 post  office,  E.  W.Purviance, 
jostmaster;  and  2 milliner  shops,  Aleinda  Krim  and  Mrs.  • - ■ 

V brushing  is  one  of  those  staid,  old-fashioned,  inland  towns 
hat  sees  wisdom  in  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  tortoise. 

;he  may’  do  when  the  iron  horse  goes  neighing  through 


granite  mills. 


In  the  year  1877,  John  F.  Stratton,  of  Winona,  Ohio,  putin 
cecution  a plan  he  had  cherished  for  some  lime>  of  8 PP  J b 
want  long  felt  by  the  people  of  blushing  ;l!ld  , ,h'!.}’and 

iningin  partnership  with  Chas.  Stratton,  bis  ro  , 
isoph  II.  Branson,  to  erect  a flour  mfll  near  said  vi  g ■ 

The  building  was  erected  during  the  summer  of  • h 

aterial  used,  a micacious  sand  stone  taken  out  o pf.fgbinK- 
the  railroad  tunnel  just  south  of  the  tovvnof  Flushu.g 

ze,  30x40  feet.  Height,  37  feet  to  the  e.^s'ro^l0n-8  auto- 
►x30  feet.  Engine,  60  horse  power,  C°n’Pfations  per 

atic  cut-off  governer.  Working  speed,  150  H ne  chopper, 
inute.  Capacity,  two  run  of  wheat  bubre  a",  u from50 
former  grinding  15  bushels  per  hour  an  witf> 

60.  Mr.  Stratton’s  inventive  genius  lurmshed  this  mill 
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a corn  sheller  and  tolling  machine,  which  work  admirably,  and 
had  not  death  interposed  it  is  confidently  believed  he  would 
have  made  this  mill  the  most  perfect  in  the  state.  His  surviv- 
ing partners  are  striving  their  best  to  realize  the  ideal  of  the 
deceased.  The  enterprise  is  a very  laudable  one  in  which  the 
citizens  are  deeply  interested,  and  it  is  hoped  the}-  may  prove 
eminently  successful. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  FLUSHING  TOWN- 
SHIP. 


OthoS.,  born  January  30,  1832,  living  in  Flushing  township 
and  practicing  law;  Annie  M.,  born  December  25,  loo  , ma 
ried  Thomas  Atchison,  and  removed  to  Iowa  about  lotto. 
than,  born  October  6,  1837,  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in 
Belmont  countv,  Ohio.  -Mrs.  Holloway  died  in  1847  and  Mr. 

H.  married  Ann  Eliza  Norton  in  May,  1850,  who  still  snares 
his  fortunes  with  him.  He  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  fifteen 
years  and  one  term  in  the  State  Senate  in  1858-9.  lie  is  now  in 
his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  solid  men 
of  the  county.  He  bas  in  Flushing  township  1,400  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation,  and  in  Belmont  county  2,300  acres;  also 

I, 000  acres  in  Iowa.  Has  at  the  present  time  2,000  bead  of  me- 
rino sheep,  and  ships  annually  from  10,000  to  11,000  pounds  of 
wool. 


George  Brokaw  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  March  22,  1784. 
His  father,  George  Brokaw,  Sr.,  was  a soldier  under  General 
Washington  in  the  Revolution,  and  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  the 
year  1800,  bringing  his  son  with  him,  then  16  years  ot  age,  and 
settled  on  Shortcreek,  in  what  is  now  Harrison  county.  Here 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared,  and  innured  to  all  the 
harsbips  and  vicissitudes  of  early  frontier  life.  Their  principal 
breadstuff  was  corn,  reduced  to  meal  by  being  pounded  in  a 
wooden  mortar  burnt  out  of  a stump, the  instrumeut  used  being  au 
iron  wedge  fastened  in  the  end  of  a convenient  stick.  When 
they  raised  wheat  they  were  obliged  to  pack  it  on  horseback 
through  the  woods  to  Maj.  McCullough’s  mill  in  Ya.,  a distance 
ot  fifteen  miles,  otten  taking  two  days  to  make  a trip.  In  1806, 
Mr.  Brokaw  married  Mary  McCullough,  by  whom  he  had 
11  children— 7 boys  and  4 girls.  When  the  war  of  1812,  broke 
out,  he  enlisted,  served  under  Generals  Wadsworth  and  Harrison 
at  Sandusky,  and  participated  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  that  cam- 
paign. At  one  time  he  was  placed  as  guard  over  a wagon  load 
of  corn  that  the  General  intended  for  his  own  use,  but  when  the 
hungry  soldiers  wanted  corn  Brokaw  told  them  to  “take  all  they 
wanted.”  For  this  he  would  have  been  court-martialed  but  for 
the  order  superceding  Gen.  Wadsworth  by  Gen.  Harrison.  In 
the  spring  ot  1813,  he  was  discharged  on  account  of  sickness, 
and  on  the  way  home  was  obliged  to  wade  the  Killbuck  through 
the  ice,  got  the  ague  and  came  near  dying,  but  finally  reached 
home  where  by  careful  nursing  he  recovered  without  the  use  of 
drugs,  and  although  at  this  time  (March,  1879),  95  years  of  age, 
he  never  took  any  " doctors'  stuff,''  or  wore  a pair  of  boots.  During 
the  summer  of  1813  he  moved  to  Flushing  township,  Belmont 
county,  where  he  had  previously  purchased  land,  covered  by  the 
primeval  forests,  and  by  dint  of  iudustry  he  succeeded  in'  clear- 
ing out  a large  farm  and  rearing  a largo  family.  Purchasing  the 
land  adjoining  he  was  euahled  to  give  his  children  each  5<i  acres 
of  land  on  the  occasion  of  their  marriage  as  a dower,  where  they 
now  live  in  the  enjoyment  ol  comforts  unknown  to  the  early 
pioneers.  A scene  has  frequently  been  enacted  on  the  Brokaw 
farm,  which  is  perhaps  sui  generis  without  a parallel  in  Bel- 
mont county.  George  Brokaw  would  blow  his  horn  and  call 
around  him  his  seven  sons;  then  in  obedience  to  orders  each 
would  hitch  up  his  team  to  his  plow  and  led  by  the  father,  eight 
plows  traversed  the  same  field,  each  driver  wearing  a red  “wum- 
mus.”  Again,  in  splitting  rails,  seven  mauls  wielded  in  unison, 
and  after  the  worm  had  been  laid  by  the  father,  seven  sons  laid 
up  the  fence.  As  the  farms  were  contiguous  all  the  farming 
operations  were  performed  in  the  same  manner.  In  religion 
Mr.  Brokaw  was  a Presbyterian,  aud  in  politics  a Democrat,  and 
all  his  sons  have  followed  faithfully  in  his  footsteps.  So  firm 
were  his  political  convictions  that  for  six  consecutive  years  he 
east  the  only  Democratic  ballot  in  Flushing  township.  Mrs. 
Brokaw  died  July  15,  1851,  and  although  twice  married  since, 
he  survives  all  three  of  his  wives,  aud  bids  fair  to  live  to  cele- 
brate the  lUOth  anniversary  ot  bis  birth. 

Isaac  Brokaw.  tho  fourth  son  ot  George  Brokaw,  first  saw 
the  light  in  Flushing  township,  March  3,  1818,  whore  be  has 
\rVC<*  ad  ^*9  ^'e>  following  the  occupation  of  a farmer.  Married 
Nancy  H.  Armstrong  June  4,  1846,  and  reared  a family  as  fol- 
lows: George,  Mary  Jane,  Joseph  G.,  Martha,  and  David  L. 
Mr.  Brokaw  is  recognized  as  the  most  enterprising  and  public- 
spirited  man  of  the  name. 

Isaac  Holloway,  the  only  son  of  Nathan  Holloway,  of  Staf- 
ford county,  Ya.,  was  born  December  27,  1805.  Removed  to 
Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in  December,  1827.  On  his  arrival  he 
engaged  in  toachiug,  which  he  lollowed  fifteen  months,  and  then 
engaged  in  general  merchandizing,  which  business,  together 
with  farming,  has  occupied  his  time  aud  attention  until  the 
present.  He  married  Miss  Harriot  Sheets  in  April,  1831,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  still  living,  viz.: 

4S—B.  a J.  Cob. 


Isaac  Kirk — Born  February  20,  1795,  in  Chester  county,  Pa. 
In  1796,  his  father  moved  to  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  and  in  1812, 
to  lands  near  Flushing,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  entered  by  Hen- 
ry Carver,  in  1810.  lie  married  Mary  Crozier  October  11, 1821. 
Children  born  : Kersey,  April  26,  1826  ; Jephtha,  September  14, 
1828;  Lamira,  April  14,1832.  His  wife  having  died  ho  lives 
with  his  sou  Kersey,  who  married  Mary  E.  Pickering,  February 
4,  1856.  by  whom  he  bad  four  children,  viz:  Howard  T.,  Linua, 
Sherman  and  Jesse  M. 


Mark  Kirk — Born  May  26,  1811,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 
In  1823,  his  father,  Lenlulies  Kirk,  removed  to  the  village  of 
Flushing,  where  he  learned  the  blacksmith  trade  with  his  father, 
which  trade  he  has  follow-ed  ever  since.  He  married  Emily 
Brock,  March  9,  1837.  Of  this  union  but  one  child  suiwives, 
Jesse  B.  Kirk,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Kirk  dying,  Mark 
married  Lucinda  McPherson.  Children — Marion  Benson,  born 
April  11,  1848 ; Francis  A.,  born  June  4,  1851 ; James  M.,  born 
June  18,  1854;  Henry  M.,  born  May  2,  1863.  M.  Benson  and 
James  M.,  although  reared  on  the  farm,  have  received  a liberal 
education,  graduating  with  honor,  and  are  known  as  successful 
teachers  and  accomplished  gentlemen. 


J.  V.  Webster,  M.  D.— Born  January  13,  1841,  near  Ilarris- 
ville,  Harrison  county,  Ohio;  attended  Hopedale  Seminary 
about  two  years,  then  went  to  Somerlou,  Belmont  county,  in 
1862,  to  study  medicine  with  Dr.  Schoolcy,  where  he  remained 
four  years,  when  he  married  Minnie  B.  Whitaker,  in  1866,  aud 
moved  to  Flushing,  where  he  engaged  in  tho  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  one  year  thereafter  opened  a drug  store  aud  combined 
the  sale  of  drugs  with  the  practice  ot  medicine  and  surgery 
Dr.  Webster  has  but  one  child,  named  Ella  T.  Webster,  now 
twelve  years  of  age.  Comparatively  young  in  years,  with  a 
large  circle  of  friends  and  an  increasing  practice,  Dr.  Webster's 
career  promises  to  be  a useful  and  prosperous  one. 


9S!  min  4 , — 1WK,  was  oorn  June 

28  184.1.  At  the  age  of  two  years  his  father  moved  to  Flushing 

and  engaged  in  blacksmithing,  the  son  learning  the  trade  in  his 
father  s shop.  He  married  Miss  M.  1,  Wilson,  October  13  1871 
His  children  s names  are  as  follows  : Walter  J.,  born  Aug',, si  16 
18m;  Bessie  born  December  4,  1874,  and  Annie  G.  Ki,  k born 
December  9,  1876  Mr.  Kirk  still  carries  on  the  business  of 
blacksmithing  m the  village  of  Flushing  and  is  known  as  an  in 
dustrious  and  competent  workman. 


DU  wnes  souuioast  ot  Flushing,  where  the  ‘k-  Y 
of  this  sketch  was  born  September  1 18F1  4t  th  subjeet 
he  married  Anna  Hall,  November  2 1837  ^ °‘  24 

Joseph  and  Thomas  li.  emi.moipb  JviniI  Z 
David  Conrow,  by  industry  aud  eeonomV  if* „ age,  ot  30- 
competence  and  by  probity  and  fair  dealing  earned^  mn  ? 
of  his  neighbors.  In  1876,  having  noticed  the  bad  infln  P Ct 
under  which  homeless  children  are  reared  he  , ,ueiu'es 

of  securing  a home  for  them  in  a public  building i?1  lh®  'dea 
agitated  the  matter,  spending  his  time  and  men  o-  < at  onee 
ward  tho  project.  Ho  wrote  and  . y recly  t0  ior- 

county  commissioners  to  appropriate  funds  for  f.f’110"9  t0  tbe 
suitable  building.  During  the  fall  ot  18'-  l 1 W erortlon  of  a 

* lY;;,,;;  ™f  *» 

Children  s Home.  We  think  it  is  not  i...  y 01  J I tw  the 
the  success  of  tho  enterprise  is  largely  dL  uTthJ  r°  *tty  tlml 
and  lively  interest  manifested  in  the  Children  s Ho  lor®Ul°uBbt 
Conrow,  its  originator.  9 by  David 
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Elihu  Hollingsworth  was  the  son  of  Levi  Hollingsworth, 
and  first  saw  the  light  in  a small  log  house  one  and  a half  miles 
west  of  Flushing  January  12,  1813.  At  tho  age  of  18  Elihu 
went  to  learn  the  trade  of  hatter  with  his  brother.  Remained 
three  years.  July  11,  1839,  he  married  Lydia  Ann  Fisher,  and 
set  up  business  on  his  own  account  in  the  town  of  Belmont. 
Children  born  : Mary  L„  March  20,  1842 ; David  A.,  November 
21,  1844;  Lovina  A.,  March  2,  1849;  Benjamin  F.  born 
April  21, 1840,  and  died  June  1,  1863.  He  removed  to  Flushing 
May  1,  1847,  where  he  followed  his  business  three  years,  and 
then  engaged  in  general  merchandising.  In  1867  he  retired  ; 
from  business,  and  now  lives  on  his  income,  having  during  his  j 
active  life  by  industry  and  energy,  accumulated  a competence.  \ 
Mr.  Hollingsworth,  with  commendable  zeal  and  public  spirit, 
has  kept  a meteorological  record  from  April,  1857,  up  to  the 
present  time. 

John  K.  Norton,  Sr. — Born  April  25,  1801,  in  Cumberland 
county,  Pa.  In  1810,  his  parents  came  to  Ohio  and  lived  one 
year  just  'where  tho  west  end  of  the  Steubenville  bridge  now 
stands.  On  October  22,  1822,  he  married  Mary  Ann  G. 
Hopkins,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Hopkins,  of  Alt.  Pleasant, 
Ohio.  The  children  now  living  are  : Ann  Eliza,  Sarah  N.,  John 
Kerr,  and  Alary  O.  E.  Norton.  In  1829,  Mr.  Norton  moved  to 
Florence,  Washington  county,  Pa.,  where  he  kept  a temperance 
hotel,  the  first  experiment  of  chat  kind  ever  tried  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  In  1844,  he  shipped  from  Washington  county, 
Ohio,  tho  first  hogshead  of  tobacco  from  that  county  to  Marietta, 
Ohio.  In  1847,  he  kept  a hotel  in  St.  Clairsville.  A temper- 
ance house  was  at  that  time  regarded  with  disfavor  by  the  trav- 
eling public,  but  Mr.  Norton  and  his  estimable  lady  persevered 
and  won  a place  in  public  esteem.  After  various  removals  Mr. 
Norton  settled  in  Flushing  township,  Belmont  county,  where  be 
now  lives.  His  son,  John  Kerr  Norton,  resides  with  his  parents. 


Smith  Hirst — Born  February  2,  1869,  in  Loudon  county,  Va. 
His  father,  David  Hirst,  removed  to  Jefferson  county,  near  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Ohio.  Educational  facilities  being  quite  limited  in 
those  days,  a boy  was  considered  quite  proficient  when  he  had 
mastered  Comly’s  spelling  book  and  Jesse's  arithmetic.  Young 
Hirst  made  the  most  of  bis  opportunities  and  was  considered  a 
good  scholar.  In  1850,  he  married  Phoebe  Wilson,  of  Chester 
county,  Pa.  His  wife  havinir  died,  he  married  in  1856,  Lydia 
Hoge,  daughter  of  John  Van  Pelt.  In  1847,  he  bought  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  in  tho  southwest  corner  of  Wheeling  township, 
where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Hirst  is  a man  of  studious  habits 
and  through  extensivo  reading  has  accumulated  a fund  of  infor- 
mation not  not  often  secured  by  a man  whose  life  has  been  spent 
on  a farm. 


James  B.  Sheets  is  a son  of  Otho  Sheets,  of  Hampshire  county, 
Va.,  who  moved  to  Ohio  in  1825  and  reared  a family  of  seven 
children.  James  B.,  tho  only  one  now'  living  in  Belmont  county, 
was  born  in  1830,  and  on  June  4,  1862,  married  Lamira  Kirk, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Kirk,  of  Flushing  township.  In  1869  he  rent- 
ed his  farm  and  moved  to  a smallerone  near  the  village  of  r lush- 
ing, where  he  now  resides. 


John  A.  Hobson,  M.  D.,  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Hobson, 
of  Richmond,  Jefferson  county,  O.,  was  born  July  2,  1849.  At 
the  age  of  18  young  Hobson  attended  the  Friends’  school  at  Alt. 
Pleasant  and  at  20  went  to  Chester  Hill,  Morgan  county,  Ohio, 
to  study  ’medicine  with  Dr.  Smith  Branson.  Attended  lectures 
at  the  Miami  Medical  College  (Allopathic)  of  Cincinnati,  where 
he  graduated  in  1872;  married  Martha  H.  Branson  June  2 1, 
1873-  has  at  this  time  three  children  living,  Bertha,  Emma  Ger- 
trude, and  Anna  S-;  practiced  medicine  eighteen  months  in 
Washington  county,  and  then  removed  to  Flushing,  November 
.>3  187a  where  he  continues  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery 
acceptably  to  a host  of  admiring  friends. 


r.Us  W.  Purviance,  P.  M.,  came  to  Flushing  when  three 
...  of  awe  having  been  born  in  Jefferson  county,  April,  18^8. 
“ tho  year  1831  till  1845  Ellis  assisted  his  father  in  the  mer- 
business  ■ attended  the  Friends’  Seminary  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
luring  1847-8-9.  After  his  return  from  school  he  went  into 
iarness  business,  which  he  still  continues;  served  as  mayor  of 
hing  for  1869  and  1870.  In  1874  he  was  commissioned  post- 
;er  gof  Flushing,  having  served  as  assistant  postmaster  for 
four  years  previous. 


Daniel  Williams. — Joseph  Williams  resided  in  Urochlaud 
township,  Chester  county’,  Pa.,  where  Daniel  was  born  July  13. 
1813;  removed  to  Belmont  county,  O.,  in  1808;  married  Martha 
Schofield,  August  1,1838,  and  went  to  housekeeping  tor  himself 
In  1853  his  wife  died,  having  borne  him  three  children,  two  of 
whom  are  living,  Joseph  and  Kdith  S.  In  1854  he  married 
Hannah  F.  Cook,  and  moved  to  a farm  half  a mile  east  of  the 
village  of  Flushing,  where  he  still  resides.  Mr.  Williams  is 
now  living  with  his  third  wife,  his  last  marriage  taking  place 
August  22,  1871. 

David  Branson  was  born  February  23,  1827;  w’as  reared  on 
a farm,  and  married  Sarab  B.  Holloway  October  30,  1850,  and 
moved  to  the  farm  he  now  occupies  in  the  spring  of  1851;  has 
six  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  married  to  Dr.  John  A.  Hobson, 
of  Flushing.  Mr.  Branson  has  devoted  considerable  time  to 
sheep  raising,  but  lately'  has  reduced  his  stock,  having  at  the 
present  time  about  600  bead. 


Hiram  Howell,  the  fourth  son  of  John  Howell,  was  born 
April  18,  1822.  His  father  emigrated  from  Loudon  county, 
Va.,  in  1805  and  located  about  one  and  a half  miles  south  of  the 
present  town  of  Flushing;  returned  in  the  spring  of  1806  and 
brought  his  father's  family  out.  Floating  down  the  Mononga- 
bela  in  a fiatboat  they'  landed  opposite  Wheeling,  and  proceeded 
westward  to  occupy  the  cabin  prepared  for  them.  Hiram  was 
horn  on  the  old  homestead,  and  still  occupies  a portion  of  the 
original  entry.  In  1845  he  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Robert 
Kirk.  Children- — Joshua,  J.  G.,  and  Jennie  Howell.  His  wife 
having  died,  he  married  Alartba  Howell  in  1852,  by  whom  he 
had  five  children — -Alice,  Albert,  Laura,  Addison  and  Estella. 
Joshua,  eldest  son  of  Hiram,  was  killed  at  Spotsylvania  Court 
House  May  10,  1864. 


John  C.  Howell,  eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  who  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Howell,  was  born  June  17,  1841,  in  Union  town- 
ship; enlisted  in  Company  B,  126tb  Ohio  Infantry;  taken  pris- 
oner once,  blit  escaped;  discharged  July  2,  1865;  married  Es- 
ther Sheppard;  has  two  children  living;  occupies  the  house  that 
was  originally  built  by  John  Howell  in  1815. 


Stephen  Hobson  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Hobson,  of  Jeffer- 
son county,  born  in  April.  1830.  In  1831  moved  to  flushing, 
Belmont  county,  Ohio.  Young  Hobson  was  engaged  in  the 
tanning  business  for  bis  father  until  1852,  when  he  sat  up  busi- 
ness for  himself.  Alarried  Margaret  Baily  Sept  3,  1857.  Names 
of  children,  Rebecca,  Edward  L.,  Joseph  F.,  Alice  and  Alary  8. 
In  1864,  commenced  the  mercantile  business  ir.  Flushing,  which 
ho  still  follows.  Does  a business  of  about  815,000  annually 
in  general  merchandise,  besides  dealing  in  wool  to  the  amount 
of  50  or  60  thousand  pounds. 


Robert  Russell. — Samuel  Russell,  of  Loudon  county,  Va., 
came  to  Belmont  county,  O.,  in  1804,  and  entered  the  southwest 
quarter  of  sectiou  2,  R.  6,T.  10,  where  he  reared  a large  fam- 
ily and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  95  years  and  6 months. 
Here  Robert  was  born,  March  26,  1829.  Married  Elizabeth  Fer- 
kins  in  January,  1852,  and  still  occupies  the  old  homestead. 


Ruth  Bethel,  widow  of  Edward  Bethel.  Children,  Mary 
. (married  J.  W.  Syphers),  Geo.  W.,  Abner  and  John  (deaah 
lattieH.  (married  Thos.  F.  Brown),  Harriet  A.  (married  JacoD 
V.  Brown),  Addison  B.  and  Ella  E.  still  remain  at  home. 

Alfred  Bethel. — James  Bethel  came  to  Flushing  township 
i 1805,  and  in  1809  located  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  m 
)n  Alfred,  who  was  born  Jan.  5.  1819,  and  „ 

iwnship  all  his  life.  Married  Margaret  Mackall  Oct  i-> 

Lad  eight  children,  four  of  whom  are  living— John 
i Jesse  B.  and  Thomas  F.  Air.  Bethel  has  3t>7  acres  ° 
ndor  good  cultivation,  and  like  most  thrifty  farmers  in 
ig  is  engaged  in  wool  growing,  and  has  at  present  a 


Levi  Starkey,  Esq.,  soon  of  William  Starkey, 

>unty,  Maryland  who  came  to  Ohio  in  1831,  had/° 

>ur  daughters.  Levi  was  born  December  -a,  near 

usan  Ellis,  daughter  of  Elisha  Ellis  (the  less),  a°.d  “ .. 

le  town  of  Flushing,  where  be  deals  out  justice  eje(fed 

ors  in  the  capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace,  paving  &r 

, that  office  in  April,  1878.  Mr.  Starkey  has  taught  seb 
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History  op  Belmont  and  Jefferson  Counties. 


twenty-five  years,  and  served  as  township  clerk  continuously 
for  eleven  years. 

Gkoroe  S.  Latham.— John  Latham  lived  in  Loudon  county, 

Va  married  Lucy  Boss  and  emigrated  to  Belmont  count}  , O.  , 
had ’three  sons  and  six  daughters.  The  third  son,  George 
was  born  August  21,  1S23,  in  Belmont  county  and  reared  on  a 
(arm  in  Hafrison  county.  He  married  Elizabeth  Clevenger, 
September  4,  1844,  and  moved  to  Belmont  county,  lie  has  one  J 
daughter  now  living  in  Iowa.  His  mother  drew  a pension,  be 
in-' He  widow  of  a soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  Govern-  | 
her,  1877,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  years.  He  keeps 
about  250  head  of  sheep. 


army-parts  of  1801-2-3.  He 

October  8,  1804,  and  reared  five  childi • ,re  he  strives 

trade  of  a blacksmith  in  the  village  of  i- lushing, 
to  please  all  who  call  on  him. 

Jous  A.  V«c<-Bor»  April  ID, 
mont county,  Ohio;  remained  on  his  father -a 1 “ b(jr  3 1867. 

to  .Martha  Ramage,  which  event  occurre  . r0IDOVed 

He  kept  a store  at  Belmont  Bidge  three  years  added 

to  Flushing  and  engaged  in  stock  tradnig  and  .n 
butchering  to  his  business,  which  ho  still  continues, 
is  the  present  mayor  of  the  village,  18i.  • 


Henry  Cash. — Jonathan  Cash  came  to  Ohio  in  18<0,  and  in 
1809  moved  to  Kirkwood  township,  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  married  Mary  titotler,  October  23,  18z2.  Henry,  our 
subject,  being  the  second  child  of  this  marriage,  was  born  m 
Guernsey  county,  Ohio,  August  11,  1826;  moved  to  Stillwater 
in  1830.  He  married  Eunice  Brown,  January  19,  1848.  and  bad 
by  her  three  children.  He  afterwards  married  Belinda  1 racy 
and  had  two  children.  Mr.  Cash  was  married  three  times,  his 
third  wife  being  Bebecea  Wilkins  by  whom  he  had  five  children, 
all  living.  He  has  360  acres  of  land  and  keeps  200  head  of 
sheep. 

Joseph  Williams — Born  in  Flushing  township,  October  10, 
1845.  He  went  to  the  Friends’  Academy  at  Mt.  Pleasant  during 
tho  winter  of  1863-4,  also  the  Westtow/i  boarding  school  of  Ches- 
ter county,  Pa.,  in  1866.  In  1868,  ho  went  into  partnership  with 
Ephraim  Holloway  in  the  hardware  and  grocery  business.  Dis- 
solving partnership  with  Mr.  Holloway  he  now  carries  on  the 
business  himself.  In  1874,  he  married  (Julie  Purviance,  who 
died  April,  1877. 

Thomas  C.  Hambleton — Born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Flush- 
ing township,  in  1813,  andBtill  lives  on  the  same  property.  He 
married  Edith  Harlan,  November  9,  1837,  by  whom  children 
were  born  as  follows : William  K.,  June  9,  1839 ; Mary,  J une  12, 
1843;  Harlan  E.,  June  18,  1841 ; Samuel,  January  1, 1846. 


in  1812.  He  married  Annie  I rice  in  1828,  an  mo 

20,  where  William  G.  Todd  was  born,  April  1L  ^ he 

with  his  father  till  married  to  Margaret  Thompson,  by  oj  ^ 
had  two  children— Matthew  C.  and  Sadie  A., 

Reynolds.  His  wife  dying,  ho  married  Sarah  Jane  Hood  S p 
tember  11,  1866.  The  children  of  th.s  marriage  are  Saiona  • 


Edward  Bethel,  son  of  Henry  Bethel,  was H located 
county,  Va.,  March  6,  1804  ; came  to  Ohio  in  'oca^e 

on  “the  old  Perkins  place.”  He  married  Susan  'Ltbel  Apr 
29,  1829,  and  in  1840  moved  to  his  present  location.  He  Das fol- 
lowed farming  all  his  life;  has  five  sons,  throe  of  whom  are  mar 
ried  and  living  in  the  vicinity  and  two  at  home  one  of  whom, 
Erwin,  was  married  September  28,  1870,  to  Martha  M.  y- 

Aririiann  i«  single. 


Archibald  Garvin.— James  Garvin  was  born  m 1817  and 
married  Margaret  Todd  ; had  two  children,  Archibald  and  Eiiz- 
abeth.  Archibald  was  born,  March  30, 1837  ; married  Margaret 
Griffin,  February,  1866,  and  located  on  the  southeast  quarter  ol 
section  20,  range  6,  township  10,  where  he  still  lives. 


Simpson  Bethel,  son  of  John  Bethel,  of  Harrison  county,  was  | 
born  December  29,  1828.  He  married  Francis  Clemens  in  1852, 
and  moved  to  a farm  a mile  and  a half  northwest  of  Flushing. 

In  1875  he  bought  a farm  of  one  hundred  acres  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  Flushing  township,  where  he  now  resides.  The  chil- 
drens’ names  are  as  follows:  John  C.,  Mary  E.  and  Anna  L. 
Bethel. 

Lewis  C.  Dysart — Born  in  Shenandoah  county,  Va. ; came  to 
Ohio  in  1827  ; remained  with  his  father  on  the  farm  until  mar- 
ried. In  January,  1848,  he  married  Ann  Ellis,  daughter  of  Eli- 
sha (the  greater)  and  moved  to  Rock  Hill  village  and  clerked 
two  years  and  a half  for  Joseph  Morris,  in  a dry  goods  store. 

He  was  commissioned  postmaster  of  Kennon  at  Bock  Hill  in 
1870.  He  commenced  the  dry  goods  business  in  1871,  which  he 
still  continues. 

Lckb  Voorhies,  M.  D..  the  fourth  son  of  Luke  Voorhies,  of 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  was  born  February  17, 1822  . came  to  Cadiz, 
Ohio  and  entered  the  office  of  the  Cadiz  Sentinel ; assisted  in  es- 
tablishing the  Holmes  County  Farmer  -,  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
John  Price,  of  Cadiz,  O. ; May  1,  1844,  he  married  Margaret  ] 
Lafferty  and  moved  to  Knox  county,  thence  to  Flushing,  Belmont 
county,  in  1845.  In  1849,  ho  went  to  California  and  in  1852,  re- 
turned to  Ohio.  In  1857,  he  engaged  in  farming.  In  1864,  lie 
moved  to  Bock  Hill  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  ad- 
dition to  his  practice.  He  has  five  children  living,  Clarissa  J., 

E.  Stanton,  Robert  C.,  Charles  H.  and  Oscar  C.  Voorhies.  The 
doctor  still  lives  at  Rock  Hill,  hut  has  added  law  to  his  many 
professions. 

Jacob  W.  Brown — Born  July  4,  1852,  near  New  Athens,  Har- 
rison county,  Ohio ; remained  at  home  with  his  father  till  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  at  which  timo  he  married  Harriet  A.  Bethel 
and  moved  to  the  village  of  Flushing,  where  he  purchased  a 
hotel  building  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  accommodating 
the  public,  which  he  still  follows. 

Joseph  Farmer,  son  of  Taylor  Farmer,  was  born  < 'ctober  10, 
1835,  in  Warren  township,  Belmont  county,  O. ; was  raised  in 
the  county ; spent  three  years  in  Iowa  and  two  years  in  the 


Samuel  Kirk  was  born  October  19,  1826,  and  reared  on  his 
father’s  farm,  one  mile  southeast  of  Rock  Hill,  Belmont  county, 
where  he  acquired  habits  of  industry  and  economy.  January 
13,  1853,  he  married  Sarah  A.  Patterson,  daughter  of  John  Pat- 
terson, of  Union  township,  and  reared  a family  of  eight  children  : 
Siliis  B„  Mary  R.,  Henry  W.,  Frank  R,,  Everett  L.,  Alvin  P., 
Adella  and  Leona  Kirk.  In  180.3,  Mr.  Kirk  bought  the  property 
he  now  occupies,  where  by  promptness  in  meeting  his  engage- 
ments and  strict  attention  to  business,  he  has  won  the  reputa- 
tion of  a model  farmer. 

John  C.  Hoge,  son  of  Absalom  Hoge,  of  Loudon  county,  Va., 
who  came  to  Ohio  in  1800  and  located  three  miles  west  ot  St. 
Clairsville,  where  John  C.  was  born  July  2,  1813.  Ho  married 
Rebecca  Bonsall,  April  26,  1843.  Children  born — -Lindley  M., 
June  18, 1844;  Hannah  E.,  January  12,  1848  ; Edward  B.,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1853.  Mr.  Iloge  is  a farmer  by  occupation  and  owns  111 
acres.  He  was  reared  a “Friend”  and  lias  always  adhered 
strictly  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  that  society. 


William  H..  Holloway,  son  of  Samuel  G.  Holloway,  was 
born  Eebruary  20,  1841;  married  Maty  A.  Frame,  daughter  ot 
Aaron  Frame,  of  Barnesville,  ().,  October  28,  1862.  Names  of 
children;  Louisa  T.,  Murray  S„  Emma  F„  and  Emerson  W. 
Holloway.  In  1878  Mr.  Holloway  opened  a hotel  in  Flushing 
which  business  he  still  successfully  pursues.  ” 


yt  q Was  born  Eear  Smyna,  Guernsey  county, O. 

May  8,  18oi  During  the  winter  of  1872-3  attended  school  at 
\\  osttown,  Chester  county,  Pa.;  graduated  at  Miami  Valiev  Col 
lege,  Warren  county,  0.,  in  1877,  having  commenced  a classical 
course  in  1874.  Mr.  McGuire  is  a youug  man,  and  has  his  wav 
to  win  to  fame,  but  the  prospects  are  in  his  favor.  ^ 


1857;  was  educed for  ^ M' 

Hopedale,  Ohio.  Married  a Miss  While  Novmber  ’M  l^^ 

•i’SX.'ohb.  'MreWd"-'"s  « Rock  WilS 
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HISTORY  OF  WHEELING  TOWNSHIP. 

The  following  “Order”  appears  on  the  records  of  the  county 
commissioners'  office : 

“Belmont  County,  O.,  June  14,  1808. 

“It  is  bereb}'  ordered  that  the  following  bounds  bo  made  a 
new  election  district,  viz.:  All  that  part  of  the  eighth  original 
surveyed  township  in  fourth  range  that  belongs  to  this  county, 
together  with  the  thirty-sixth,  thirtieth  and  twenty-fourth  sec- 
tions in  the  seventh  original  surveyed  township  in  the  same 
range.  Said  bounds  to  be  the  new  election  district,  known  by 
the  name  of  Wheeling  township.  The  first  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants for  holding  elections  to  be  at  Mr.  Smith’s  mill.” 

The  new  township  included  eighteen  sections  of  range  4, 
township  8,  and  three  sections  of  range  7,  township  8,  making 
twenty-one  sections.  Afterwards,  in  1817,  six  sections  were 
taken  from  the  north  of  Union  township  and  added  to  the  west 
end  of  Wheeling,  making  in  all  twenty-seven  sections.  The 
township  thus  constituted  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Harrison 
county,  on  the  east  by  Colerain  township,  on  the  south  by  Rich- 
land and  Union  townships,  and  on  the  west  by  Flushing  town- 
ship. 

It  received  its  name  from  Wheeling  creek,  which  traverses  its 
southern  borders, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  surface  of  the  township  is  rolling  and  somewhat  uneven, 
owing  to  the  many  small  streams  that  have  their  origin  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  township,  traverse  it  diagonally, and  empty 
into  Wheeling  creek  along  the  southern  line.  There  is  very 
little  really  level  ground  to  be  found,  and  less  still  so  hilly  that 
it  cannot  be  farmed. 


lished,  both  ou  the  creek  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  impossible  at 
this  date  to  state  certainly  when  the  first  grist  mill  was  built, 
or  who  built  it,  but  it  is  believed  that  John  Winters  was  the 
man,  and  that  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  bounds  of  Wheeling 
township  was  built  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  25,  range 
4,  township  K,  at  the  forks  of  Crabapple  creek,  on  the  land  en- 
tered by  John  Winters,  and  now  owned  by  John  Gillespie, about 
the  year  1800.  Richard  Trueax  built  a grist  mill  at  a very  early 
day  on  land  entered  by  David  Barton,  on  Wheeling  creek,  just 
where  the  St.  Clairsville  and  New  Athens  turnpike  now  crosses 
said  creek.  The  first  mill  at  that  place  was  known  as  “ Trueax's 
mill,”  and  the  last  one  as  “ McMillan  s mill.  There  was 
also  a grist  mill,  saw  mill,  fulling  mill  and  storehouse  erected 
[ very  early  in  the  present  century  on  Wheeling  creek  on  the 
property  now  occupied  by  William  Ramage.  Joseph  Sharp  en- 
tered the  land  (the  southeast  quarter  of  section  30,  range  4, 
township!),  but  the  mills  wore  known  as  “Replogles,  and 
afterwards  as  “Nichols’  mills,”  Jacob  Replogle  having  con- 
veyed the  properly  to  Eli  Nichols  by  deed  dated  June  20, 1810, 
for  82,700.  Altogether,  ten  flouring  mills  and  numerous  saw 
mills  have  at  various  times  been  erected  in  Wheeling  township. 
They  have  had  their  day,  and  are  now  numbered  with  the  rolics 
of  the  past.  Of  some  (such  as  the  Winters’  or  Smith’s  mill)  no 
trace  is  left  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  busy  buhrs  ground 
flour,  meal  and  malt  for  the  hungry  and  thirsty  pioneers. 

Two  of  them — the  Irwin  mill,  near  Uniontown,  and  the  Fer- 
rell’s mill  in  Wheeling  valley — are  in  a state  of  decrepitude, 
but  still  continue  to  grind  a little  when  wator  is  plenty.  One, 
Mr.  William  Campbell's  mill  has  boon  transformed  into  a steam 
mill,  and  continues  to  do  pretty  good  service.  The  saw  mills 
are  all  defunct,  not  a single  one  being  in  operation  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 


SOIL. 

The  soil  is  of  excellent  quality,  being  composed  of  lime  and 
shale,  with  sufficient  sand  to  render  it  susceptible  of  moderately' 
easy  cultivation,  and  with  proper  care  it  yields  an  abundance 
of  almost  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit. 

WATER 


is.good,  and  the  supply  abundant  and  convenient,  almost  overy 
farm  having  from  one  to  half  dozen  springs  on  it.  Causes  are 
in  operation,  however,  that  have  a tendency  to  disarrange  the 
economy  of  Nature  and  produce  occasional  seasons  of  scarcity. 
The  rainfall  (the  source  of  supply)  is  not  materially  different 
from  what  it  w'as  seventy-five  years  ago,  but  at  that  time  the 
country  was  comparatively  covered  with  forests  and  the  rain 
was  retained  by  the  leaves  which  covered  the  ground  and  per- 
mitted it  to  sink  into  the  earth  and  reappear  gradually  in  the  form 
of  springs.  Now  all  that  is  changed.  The  ground  is  cleared, 
and  most  of  it  in  covered  with  a compact  sod,  from  which  the 
rain  is  shed  as  from  a roof  into  the  small  streams,  thence  into 
the  creeks  causing  the  destructive  freshets  of  late  years  in  those 
streams.  The  springs  thus  robbed  of  their  natural  supply  must 
fail  during  a season  of  protracted  drought. 

PRODUCTS. 


For  twenty-five  years  (say  from  1820  to  1845)  W heeling  town- 
ship was  without  a rival  as  a wheat-producing  township  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  small  farmers  to  raise  from  100  to 
500  bushels  of  wheat.  Flouring  mills  were  numerous  and  were 
kept  running  night  and  day,  while  thousands  of  barrels  of  flour 
wire  annually  shipped  to  New  Orleans  and  other  points.  Pork 
raising0 and  packing  was  also  a prominent  business,  one  man 
(Mr  Dunbar)  of  Uniontown,)  shipping  annually  from  loOJJOO 
tn  900  000  pounds.  Tobacco  was  also  extensively  raised  The 
t°  200, hm>  po  h revolutionized  the  industries 

^ township's  wool  crop  now 

of  Belmon  . J > of  her  produets  combined.  Coal  is 

Teedantnaml  when  the  railroad  (now  in  course  of  construction) 

abundant  an  mined  and  shipped  to  good  advantage,  as 

,9  completed  ca  enough  above  the  railroad  track  to 

to  loading  the  ears  directly  from  the  mines. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

, descent  of  Wheeling  creek  and  the  excel- 

?o»er,  »w  and  grist  mill.  wer.  early  e.tab- 


Amongst  the  early  settlers  of  Wheeling  township  may  be 
named  Alexander  McConnell,  James  McConnell,  David  Ru9*, 
David  Barton,  John  Winters,  Samuel  Patton,  James  Campbell, 
John  Edwards,  Peter  Snediker,  John  Henderson,  Robert  Mc- 
Cullough, and  William  McCullough.  _ 

The  first  church  was  built  by  the  Presbyterians  on  Crabapple 
creek  about  18<»5.  The  first  school  house  was  built  on  the  south- 
western corner  of  section  1,  range  5,  township  9,  in  1805.  the 
first  store  in  Uniontown  was  kept  by  William  Sharp,  on  the 
corner  opposite  Joseph  Leo’s  present  store,  in  1800. 


ELECTIONS. 


The  first  election  was  held  at  Smith's  mill  (tormerly  Winters 
mill)  in  April,  1809,  but  a record  of  the  officers  then  elected 
was  not  preserved.  The  first  election  of  which  any  accoun  is 
preserved  was  held  in  Uniontown  April  7,  1828,  when  10  0 
lowing  township  board  was  elected:  .., 

Judges  of  Election— John  Campbell,  Joseph  Grimes,  John  W. 
Smith. 

Clerks — Daniel  Harvey,  Joseph  Campbell. 

Constables — Otho  Norris,  \\  illiam  Robinson.  „ 

Supervisors — William  Dilworth,  James  Campbell,  An  . 
derson,  Robert  McConnell,  William  Gossett,  James  Lyon,  Jo- 
seph Lyon,  John  Hunt,  Joseph  Fawcett. 

Justice — David  Wallace. 

Trustees — William  Ramage,  William  Cook. 

Overseers  of  tbe  Poor— John  Lyle,  John  Plowman. 

Fonce  Viewers- — Samuel  Irwin,  Henry  Gittingei. 

Treasurer — William  Smith. 

Clerk — Daniel  Ilarvey.  . , 

The  population  of  Wheeling  township  at  the  date  - 

iranizntion  is  not  known,  but  the  number  of  poison  o 

taxable  property  in  1825  (the  earliest  accessible  data) 

Number  of  horses,  358;  value  of  the  same,  $1  > . icto— 
jf  cattle,  435;  value  of  the  same,  83,480.  Population 
white,  1,222;  colored,  18;  total,  1,240.  , l„  (&n 

There  are  at  present  in  Wheeling  township  c q’pbst 

iccount  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere);  8 schools  3 po 

iffices,  Uniontown,  Shepherdetown  and  'V!ie®  . g hurch  ’l 
Uniontown  is  the  principal  village,  and  contains  and 

ichool  house,  3 stores— kept  by  W m.  Dunham,  os  P 
lobn  B.  Smith  ; 1 hotel-kept  by  T.  J.  Morrow;  - blacksm 
ihops  and  1 wagon  shop. 

PRESENT  BOARD  OF  TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 

Justices  of  the  Peace—  Thomas  Brokaw  and  John  Coleman. 
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Trustees William  Taylor,  Bryson  Coleman  and  John  Cald- 

well. 

Clerk— T.  J.  Anderson. 

Treasurer — George  Sharp. 

Assessor— John  Gillespie. 

Constables— Thomas  Grimes  and  YVestley  Murphy. 

Judge  of  Election— John  Watson. 

Supervisors— John  Seebert,  Armit  HolJoweli  J.  C.  Moore, 
James  W.  Henderson,  James  Taylor,  Samuel  Coffman,  YY  esley 
Butler,  I).  I.  Hays,  Joseph  H.  Beall  and  R.  0.  Henderson. 

A NATURAL  CURIOSITY. 


About  a mile  southeast  of  Uniontown  aud  near  the  St  Clairs- 
ville  pike  stands  a sassafras  troe,  which  is  about  fifty  feet  high 
and  measures  thirteen  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground  and 
eleven  feet  at  two  and  a half  feet  from  the  ground.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  development  for  a sassafras,  and  is  believed  to  be 
without  a parallel  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

CKABAPPLE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

In  the  year  1803,  .Robert  and  William  McCullough  sent  to 
Georgetown,  Harrison,  (then  Jefferson)  county,  Ohio,  for  Samuel 
Hanna  to  “come  up  and  help”  them  form  a “praying  society.' 
He  came,  and  from  this  germ  planted  in  the  wilderness,  sprang 
“Crabapple”  Presbyterian  church,  the  first  and  largest  church 
organization  in  Wheeling  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio. 
The  first  sermon  was  proaehed  by  the  Rev.  John  Rea,  and  the 
church  organized  with  forty'  members  in  1804  by’  Rev.  Joseph 
Anderson  and  Dr.  Ralston,  a committee  sent  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Ohio.  The  early’  records  are  lost,  but  the  following  families 
were  amongst  the  first  members : The  McCulloughs,  McKib- 

bons,  Campbells,  Snedekers,  BrokawH  and  Merritts.  The  first 
bench  of  Elders  was  composed  of  Wm.  McCullough,  Robert  Mc- 
Cullough and  Daniel  Merritt. 

The  first  pastor  was  Dr.  John  Rea,  ordained  and  installed  in 
1805,  who  officiated  seven  years.  Then  came  Rev.  Thomas  B. 
Clark  installed  in  1813,  who  also  served  seven  years. 

Rev.  Salmon  P.  Cowles  was  installed  as  pastor  in  1820,  and 
continued  his  ministrations  seven  years.  After  Mr.  Cowles 
there  occurred  a vacancy  of  several  y'ears  supplied  from  various 
sources,  when  the  Rev.  Jacob  Coon  was  ordained  and  installed 
in  1834,  and  ministered  to  the  congregation  four  years. 

The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  Moses  Allen,  who  was  installed  in 
1839,  and  labored  in  the  vineyard  the  traditional  seven  y’ears. 

Rev.  McKnight  Williamson  was  installed  in  January,  1847, 
and  supplied  the  pulpit  for  about  six  years,  when  Rev.  Wm.  R. 
Vincent  was  ordained  and  installed  in  January  22,  1853,  and 
Jacob-like  served  faithfully  twice  seven  y’ears. 

A short  vacancy  now  again  occurred,  after  which  Rev.  J.  P. 
Caldwell  was  installed  pastor  November  2,  18(19 ; preached 
three  years  and  died.  The  present  pastor,  T.  J.  Milford,  was 
installed  in  1874. 

The  first  structure  used  by  this  congregation  was  a tent,  the 
next  a log  house,  then  a brick,  and  finally  a frame  building,  still 
in  use,  the  time  of  building  and  dimensions  of  the  same  not  now 
known. 

About  the  year  1835,  and  under  the  ministration  of  the^Rev. 
Jacob  Coon,  the  church  was  at  its  flood  tide  of  prosperity,  and 
numbered  over  three  hundred  communicants,  with  a Sabbath- 
school  of  two  hundred  members.  Revs.  Thos.  R.  Crawford, 
Wm.  Grimes,  Jas.  Crimes,  Robt.  Armstrong,  Robt.  Taneyhill 
and  Joseph  Lyle  were  reared  in  this  church,  and  received  their 
early  religious  training  in  its  Sabbath-school. 

The  present  bench  of  Ruling  Elders  is  composed  of  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  Wm.  Campbell,  David  Lyle,  Abner  Lodge,  George 
Brokaw,  Jr.,  and  V?  m.  Brokaw. 


HISTORY  OF  “ UPPER  WHEELING  ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  CONGREGATION." 

The  first  sermon  was  preached  byT  the  Rev.  Alexander  Calder- 
head  and  the  society  organized  about  the  year  1805.  The  records 
of  tho  church  being  deficient  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
formed  the  first  organization  cannot  now  be  given.  The  Rev. 
Calderhead  was  in  time  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William  Taggart. 
The  first  regular  meetiugs  were  hold  in  a tent  pitched  near  to 
where  Joseph  Bell’s  house  now  stands,  on  section  3fi,  range  4, 
township  7.  The  first  meeting  house  was  built  about  two  miles 
southwest  of  Uniontown,  on  the  lands  of  David  Ritchey,  (now 
Abner  Lodge)  the  structure  being  of  logs;  this  was  afterwards 
(about  1837)  replaced  by  one  of  brick.  In  May,  1855,  the  Rev. 
William  Taggart  resigned,  the  place  of  preaching  was  moved  to 


Uniontown  and  the  presoot  structure  buil t.  t^^ngregation. 
Rev.  D.  F.  Reid  was  ^called  and  took  charged  the  “n|reg“ 

About  1859,  the  church  ueeutu.d  .^XdWo»i 

ri.ti.ud  Mr.  Reid  continued  u puur  t iU  1«M,  ^ 

schism  occurred  in  the  church  on  PobtlV*  resolution  dated  Sep- 

ltr3.  S&4mrcadopted  “he  name 

- ’ 

tinues  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  . f varj0Us 

The  United  Presbyterians  were  also  l'uPP,'e° ' , ,j  who  jH 

sources  until  they  called  the  Rev.  Robert  G g,  t b ^ flam e 
their  present  pastor.  Both  congregations  n mutual 

u.  u»H  hold  the  oroDerty  in  common  by  mutua 


“UNITY"  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


The  first  sermon  was  preached  by  Joseph  Scroggs,  just  atove 
the  house  now  occupied  by  T.  J.  Henderson,  about  he  year  181 -. 
The  society  was  organized  in  1814  by  the  ^w.lohn  'a 
and  consisted  of  eight  families,  as  follows:  John  Tumble 
family,  James  Cook  and  family,  Robert  McCracken  and  family, 
Alexander  McCall  and  family,  Robert  Hammond  and  family, 
John  Love  and  family,  Thomas  Love  and  John  McCaskey. 

The  first  bench  of  elders  was  composed  of  John  irimble,  itoD- 
ert  McCracken.  Alex.  McCall  and  Robert  Hammond.  The  sec- 
ond pastor  was  Rev.  William  Wishart,who  commenced  his  min- 
istry about  1848  and  continued  sixteen  y ears  in  charge.  On  nis 
resignation  tho  Rev.  William  G.  Waddle  assumod  charge  about 

1870,  and  still  ministeas  to  the  congregation. 

The  first  meeting  house  was  built  in  1815,  where  the  grave- 
yard is  now  located.  The  structure  was  of  round  logs  20x25, 
with  a clapboard  roof,  and  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  house  oc- 
cupied by  the  fire  place.  This  building  was  very  primitive  in 
construction  and  defective  in  architectural  design,  so  to  avoid 
the  smoke  the  congregation  took  to  a tent  whonever  the  weather 
permitted. 
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with  three  doors. 

This  house  was  built  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  John 
Walker,  near  the  sigtit  of  tho  present  building,  and  was  occu- 
pied until  1833,  when  a brick  structure  was  erected  55x65,  capa- 
ble of  seating  five  hundred  people,  and  stood  till  1875,  when  the 
present  building,  a frame  38x58,  was  erected.  In  1841  the 
congregation  was  at  its  zenith,  and  consisted  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftty  communicants.  The  present  congregation,  ow- 
ing to  various  causes,  numbers  less  than  one  hundred  communi- 
cants. Tho  first  person  buried  in  Unity  graveyard,  was  James 
Cook.  The  present  bunch  of  elders  is  composed  of  Malcolm 
Ferguson,  John  Watson,  Thomas  J.  Henderson,  Joseph  Mintier 
and  John  Patton. 


WHEELING  VALLEY  PRESBYTERIAN  CONGREGATION. 

October,  1838,  application  was  made  by  the  citizens  of  Wheel- 
ing Valley  to  the  Presbytery  of  Steubenville  thon  in  session  at 
Mt.  Pleasant  for  a church  organization.  The  Presbytery  ap- 
pointed the  Rovs.  Rea  and  Mitchell,  who  proceeded,  November 
14,  1838,  to  organize  a society  with  the  following  membership- 
John  S.  Majors  and  wile;  Alexander  Smiley  and  family  • Wil- 
liam McConnell  and  family:  Alexander  McConnell  and  family- 
Robert  McConnell  and  family  ; William  Robinson  and  family  ’ 
Samuel  Robinson  and  family  ; Rebecca  Robinson  and  sister’- 
Aaron  Ady  and  family;  William  Kerr  and  family  - Josenh 
Blair  and  family ; Michael  Rust  and  family ; Henry  Edwards 
and  family  ; Geo.  Denton  and  wife ; John  Lester ; William  Fam- 
ilton,  and  Dunn  Bell.  John  S.  Majors  and  Alexander  Smilov 
were  ordained  ruling  elders  at  the  organization.  James 
Mathers,  John  C.  Kerr  and  John  Shouse  were  the  first  board  of 
trustees.  The  first  treasurer  was  William  Connell 

Dunng  the  summer  oi  1839  a meeting  house  wim  built  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  two,  a frame  structure  35x40  feet 
which  still  serves  as  such.  The  Rev.  James  Black  offici»La 

pastor  from  June,  1840,  tiUJuno  1842.  .James  “S" 

from  June,  1843,  till  June,  1856  Rev  R A Zander, 
November  1,  1856,  to  the  present  time.  ' ' ArnflslronS>  fr0m 

Elders— Jesse  Tasrgart,  Thomas  M Graham  r„i  n 
Philip  Morgan  and  William  McCune.  ‘ ’ J terrol> 

Trustees— John  Edwards, Thomas  M Graham  a l>  , 
Treasurer- Philip  Morgan.  aUllm’  A-  Ku^- 
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biographies  of  wheeling  township. 

Hr.  John  Campbell  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Campbell, 
0*mi'oAote<*  ^T0?1  " ashington  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  Ohio 
aoout  1803,  and  located  on  section  26,  R.  4,  T.  8,  which  had 
been  entered  several  years  previously  by  his  father  (a  Revolu- 
j‘)  IIore  Jarues  Cambell  (a  captain  in  the  war 
oi  1812, ) lived  and  died,  and  here  John  Campbell  was  born  No- 
vember 21,  1804.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  lie  loft  home  to  attend 
school  at  New  Athens,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  5 years,  then 
went  to  St.  Clairsville  and  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  John 
McGracketi  two  and  halt  years.  Was  licensed  to  practise  modi- 
cine  in  November,  1827,  at  Barnesville,  Ohio ; came  to  Union- 
town  March  5,  1828,  where  he  commenced  pratice.  Married 
May  11,  1830,  to  Jane  Irwin.  Names  and  ages  of  his  children 
are  as  follows : Mary,  born  January  24, 1833  ; Margaret  A.,  born 
Febrary  17,  1836;  James  B.,  born  November  14,  183!);  Rachel 
J.,  born  April  14,  1842;  Maria  L.,  born  March  29,  1848; 
Martha  E,,  born  January  18,  1852.  Dr.  Campbell  joined  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  1833,  and  was  elected  a ruling  elder  in 
1840,  which  position  he  has  held  ever  since.  Was  elected  twice 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  viz  : 1843, 
at  Philadelphia,  and  1877,  at  Chicago.  Was  nominated  in  1840 
for  the  Legislature  in  opposition  to  Judge  Cowen.  but  as  the 
Democracy  to  which  the  Doctor  belonged  was  in  the  minority, 
he  was  of  course  not  elected.  Dr.  Campbell  has  practiced  med- 
icine continually  for  51  years  in  the  same  locality  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all,  and  still  looks  after  the  physical  welfare  of  his 
patients. 

William  Dunbar  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, April  19,  1810.  Emigrated  to  Guernsey  county,  Ohio, 
in  1828.  Went  into  partnership  with  James  McCartney  at 
Uniontown,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  bought  wheat  at  forty  cents 
per  bushel,  ground  the  same  and  hauled  it  to  the  Ohio  river  and 
loaded  it  on  flat  boats.  Offered  the  cargo  at  82.50  per  barrel- 
boat  thrown  in— but  failing  to  find  a purchaser,  ran  it  to  New 
Orleans,  being  twenty-eight  days  on  the  downward  trip,  found  a 
ready  market  and  cleared  82,800.00  by  the  operation.  Returned 
to  Uniontown  and  wont  into  the  dry  goods  business  in  1841,  al- 
so packed  about  150,000  pounds  of  pork  annually.  In  1847 
bought  out  Mr.  McCartney,  and  has  since  conducted  the  business 
on  his  own  account.  Married  .Samantha  A.  Norris  in  Decem- 
ber 1843  and  had  by  her  eight  children,  John,  Elizabeth,  Mar- 
garet, William,  Harriot,  Annie,  Dill  M.  and  Lulu  Dunbar  Two 
of  whom— William  and  Harriet— are  now  dead.  Mr.  Dunbar 
was  appointed  postmaster  under  President  Taylor,  and  retained 
the  appointment  seven  years.  In  politics  Mr.  Dunbar  is  a Re- 
publican, and  in  religion  a United  Presbyterian.  He  has  470 
acres  of  land  and  keeps  300  head  of  sheop. 

John  W Price,  eldest  son  of  James  Price,  was  born  October 

16  1851.  He  remained  with  his  father  until  twenty-five  yoars  of 

age  when  he  married  Lucinda  J.  Brewer,  October  25,  18(0,  and 
went  to  housekeeping  one-half  mile  south  of  Uniontown,  where 
he  is  at  present  engaged  in  farming,  with  a pleasant  location  and 
good  prospects. 

Albert  W Lee— William  Lee  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1817 
and  located  in  Cadiz,  Harrison  county,  where  he  resided  until 
1845  when  he  removed  to  New  Athens,  where  Albert  W was 
born' February  1,  1840.  At  the  age  of  nine  h.s  mother  died  and 
S went  to  live  with  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  president  of  frank  in  Col- 
We  and  remained  with  him  till  the  age  of  sixteen,  attending 
the  college  in  the  meantime.  Assisted  his  father  on  the  farm 

until  April,  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  “Iv.,  l(th  O. 

V I three  months  men.  At  the  expiration  of  h,s  term  of  eo- 
nt  he  volunteered  for  three  years,  August  30,  1861,  in 
hstment,  an(]  served  about  one  year.  Was  m 

Cum^l  rd  Pittsburgh  Landing ; was  at  Corinth,  luka,  Tus- 
the  v/  ^ ^ nn  d Florence  ^Alabama ; taken  sick  and  discharged  at 
cumbia  and  Flounce, on  of  diMbility.  During  the  s«m- 

Nashvi  e,  . a ’COmpany  of  volunteers,  and  in  the  fall  at- 

feH°3  Duffs  Mercantile  College  in  Pittsburgh,  whore  he  gradu- 
tonded  Duff  s Merc  lg(J4  In  May>  ig64,  entered  the 

ated  with  honor  inAPr’.  f Company  “E.”  170th  O.  V. 
United  j6 ^September  of  t/e  same  year.  Was 

I.,  and  was  mustered  out  .0^^^  ^ p MU,er>  ir/1865.  Mar. 
revenue  assessor  in  “r  ^ Wi„ianl  Le6)  jr.(  0f  St.  Clairsville, 
ried  Sarah  Lee,  da  g children  were  the  fruit  of  this 

0hi°’  NWUbam  D ’ torn  April  3,  1867,  Annie  M August  11, 
ImCteto  P-,  April  8,  1871  and  Robert  V.Lee,  born  January 


2,  1875.  Was  elected  a trustee  of  Franklin  College,  New  Athens, 
Harrison  county,  Ohio,  in  1876,  which  office  he  still  holds.  Cap- 
tain Lee  now  resides  on  a farm,  and  devotes  his  time  to  wool 
growing,  the  popular  occupation  of  Belmont  county  farmers. 

John  D.  Frateu  waR  born  in  Wood  county,  West  Virginia, 
April  30,  1824.  In  1828  he  came  to  Ohio  with  his  father,  and  was 
brought  up  on  the  farm  in  Shortereek  township,  Harrison 
county,  Ohio,  May  1,  1847  ; married  Sarah  J.  Queen,  daughterof 
Samuel  G.  Queen,  of  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  and  moved  to  Bel- 
mont county,  near  Shepherdstown,  Ohio.  Of  this  marriage 
there  were  nine  children  born — Samantha  J.  (married  Thomas 
Cutts),  Mary  E.  (married  James  Donahue),  George  W.  (died), 
Marshall  Q.,  John  J.,  Thos.  A.,  Susanna,  Samuel  G.  and  Maggie 
J.  Frater.  Mr.  Frater  is  recognized  as  an  excellent  neighbor 
and  worthy  citizen,  and  although  exercising  his  own  prefer- 
ences both  in  politics  and  religion,  he  freely  accords  an  equal 
liberty  to  others.  He  is  a member  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
church,  and  usually  votes  with  the  Republican  party. 


Robert  F.  Frater  was  the  fourth  son  of  George  Frater,  who 
emigrated  from  Scotland  in  1817,  and  resided  in  Virginia  until 
1828,  when  he  came  to  Ohio,  bringing  with  him  one  hundred 
and  fifty  head  of  Merino  sheep,  and  settled  in  Harrison  county, 
Ohio,  whore  Robert  was  born  February  16,  1833.  Being  the 
youngest  son,  he  remained  with  his  father  till  the  latter’s  death, 
engaging  in  the  meantime  in  stock  buying,  in  which  business  be 
was  very  successful,  and  made  money  enough  to  buy  several 
fine  farms.  May’  11,  1869,  married  Rosa  Hagerty,  a lady  of 
refinement  and  intelligence,  daughter  of  William  Hagerty,  ot 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  This  union  has  been  blest 
with  two  children — Dora  F.  and  Cora  K.  Frater.  Mr.  Frater 
lives  near  .Shepherdstown,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and  still  deals 
in  stock,  his  bank  account  running  up  to  8100,000  annually. 


James  H.  Bell  was  the  third  son  of  John  Bell,  who  came 
to  Ohio  from  Fayette  county,  Pennsy’lvania,  in  1810,  and  was  a 
soldier  of  1812,  being  (.resent  at  the  famous  Hull  surrender.  He 
located  on  section  36,  R.  4,  T.  7,  whero  ho  died.  At  his  death. 
James  bought  out  the  interest  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
now  occupies  the  old  homestead.  Married  Margaret  A.  Moore 
October  16,  1861.  Has  121  acres  of  excellent  land,  and  in  com- 
mon with  farmers  of  Belmont  county',  devotes  considerable  at 
tention  to  wool  growing.  Mr.  Bell  is  a Republican  in  politics, 
and  ai  way's  gave  the  measures  of  his  party  a hearty  support. 

Thomas  Lodge,  eldest  son  of  eight  children,  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  of  Abner  Lodge  and  Tamzen,  bis  wife,  of  Loudon 
county’,  Virginia,  who  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1823,  and  located  in 
section  35,  R.  4,  T.  7,  which  he  entered.  Here  Thomas  was 
born  January'  11,  1824.  Was  roared  on  a farm,  and  received  his 
education  at  Lloydsville  select  school.  Married  Nancy  E.  Mer- 
ritt September  11,  1845,  byr  whom  he  had  two  children,  Sarah  K. 
and  John  M.  Lodge.  His  wife  dying,  he  married  Rebecca  J. 
Smith.  Children— Joseph  S.,  Nancy  E.,  Mary  A.,  William, 

Thomas  L,,  Alice  and  Luella.  Mr.  Lodge  is  a Republican  in 
politics,  and  an  earnest  supporter  and  defender  of  the  principles 
of  his  party.  He  was  elected  director  of  the  Belmout  county 
Infirmary  in  1873,  and  re-elected  to  the  same  position. 

345  acres  of  land,  and  keeps  400  head  of  Spanish  Merino  sheep. 


Nathaniel  Taylor  was  born  in  Knox  county,  Ohio,  Deccm- 
er  15,  1814.  Came  to  Wheeling  township  in  1824,  was  reared 
n his  father’s  farm.  In  1831  attended  a select  school  at  VY  asm 
igton,  Pennsylvania.  Afterwards  attended  college  at  Atuens, 
>bio,  for  three  years,  but  gave  up  his  studies  on  ac*ounJ;  l 
ealth.  Married  Nancy  Dunn,  January  23,  1838.  Mr  Taylor 
ras  reared  in  the  Reformed  Associate  Church,  an  in 
lected  elder  of  that  body.  Ho  has  also  filled  various  other  om- 
bs  in  its  organization.  Was  oloctod  director  of  _the  in  ? . 
864,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  is  regarded  by  Ugefui 
ors  as  a substantial  man,  a Christian  gentleman  and  a 
leraber  of  society'. 

John  McPherson,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  McPherson,  ^ 

.apeaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  Came  to  ^h,° ‘"|  ;,0’d  teach- 

ited  in  Wheeling  township,  Belmont  county  BoMo  . 

lg  all  his  life,  and  was  known  as  ; the •old > "ch®  . daUgb- 
ohn  was  born  August  15,  182i.  Married  J J • p fa  ig52. 
ir  of  Thomas  Grier,  of  Barnesville,  Ohio,  > P ...  jron  a|[  liv- 
he  result  of  this  union  was  the  birth  of  01gJ1  A Letitia, 

,g_as  follows:  Hattie,  Carlile,  Mary,  Thomas  a., 
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Rose  James  and  John  McPherson.  In  1853,  Mr.  .McPherson 
went’ to  study  medicine  with  Or.  Hoover  in  Barnesville,  studied 
four  years,  but  never  practiced.  His  wife  died  in  1874,  since 
which  time  his  daughters  have  kept  house  for  him.  An  intelli- 
gent man  himself,  he  is  endeavoring  to  give  his  children  a liber- 
al education. 

Thomas  M.  Nichol,  son  of  William  Nichol,' of  Richland  town- 
ship, Belmont  county,  was  born  June  30,  18 17.  .Followed  the 
occupation  of  a farmer  until  of  age,  except  the  few  years  spent  in 
attendance  at  the  select  school  of  Rev.  Mr.  McArthur.  Married 
Margaret  Creamer,  daughter  of  Adam  Creamer,  of  Mead  town- 
ship! To  them  were  born  seven  children,  as  follows:  Adam  C., 

Harriot  E.,  William,  John  C.,  Thomas  M.,  Addison  and  Sylva- 
mis  B.  Nichols.  Moved  to  his  present  location  in  1843.  Has 
510  acres  of  land,  and  keops  400  head  of  sheep.  Mr.  Nichol  was 
elected  director  of  the  Bolmont  County  Infirmary,  and  served  as 
a member  of  the  Legislature  in  1808-9.  In  politics  he  is  a Demo- 
crat, and  in  religion  a member  of  the  “Associate  Reformed 
Church.” 

Philip  Morgan,  son  of  George  Morgan,  a soldier  of  1812,  who 
emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1813.  Philip  was  born  at  Uniontown, 
Belmont  county,  Ohio,  September  22,  1819.  At  eighteen  he 
learned  the  tanning  business  and  carried  it  on  for  four  years, 
also  followed  threshing  successfully  tor  five  years,  accumulating 
money  enough  to  purchas  a farm.  Married  January  5,  1845, 
to  Sarah  Seibert,  daughter  of  Adam  Seibert,  and  has  eight  chil- 
dren living:  Mary  E.,  Marshall  J.,  Martha  A.,  Melissa  J.,  John 
A.,  Ada  M.,  Jennie  E,  and  Eli  S.  Morgan.  Mr.  Morgan  has 
510  acres  of  land  and  keeps  600  head  of  sheep.  In  religion  Mr. 
Morgan  is  a Presbyterian,  and  has  been  six  years  a ruling  elder 
in  the  Wheeling  Valley  Church. 

John  Patton,  son  of  William  Patton,  who  was  born  in  coun- 
ty Down,  Ireland.  His  father  emigrated  to  America  and  landed 
in  Philadelphia,  August  1,  1803.  From  Philadelphia  the  family 
moved  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  from  there  in  the  spring 
of  1804,  to  their  farm  on  Wheeling  creek,  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
then  in  a state  of  nature.  Here  John  Patton  was  born  March 
10,  1834.  Married  Loretta  C.  Thompson,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Thompson,  of  St.  Clairsville.  Has  two  children,  Ann  E.  and 
Lena  M.  Patton.  Mr.  Patton  is  a farmer  by  occupation,  and  a 
successful  one,  too,  but  has  found  time  to  cultivate  his  mind  to 
advantage,  lie  served  a term  in  the  state  Legislature  in  1866-7. 

William  McCracken  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania,  March  4,  1797,  and  came  to  Ohio  with  his  father, 
Robert  McCracken,  in  1805,  and  settled  in  Harrison  county. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  clearing  the  land  and  cultivating  the 
soil.  Remained  with  his  father  till  1826,  when  he  married  Mar- 
garet McCunc,  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  MeCune,  a revolution- 
ary soldier.  His  wife  died  in  1832,  and  ho  married  Mary  Por- 
ter November  5,  1833.  There  were  two  children  by  the  first 
marriage  (both  now  dead.)  By  the  second  wife  ho  had  four 
children — Margaret,  Jane,  Robert  and  William,  all  living. 
When  first  married,  lie  moved  to  the  property  now  occupied  by 
Nathaniel  Taylor,  where  he  remained  until  1846,  when  he 
moved  to  his  present  location,  the  nortboast  quarter  of  section 
20,  R.  4,  T.  8.  Mr.  McCracken  is  a faithful  member  of  “Unity” 
United  Presbyterian  church,  and  furnished  the  facts  for  the  his- 
tory of  that  organization,  found  elsewhere. 

Rev.  Thomas  Love,  D.  D.,  was  the  only  son  of  Thomas  Love, 
who  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Wheeling  township,  Bel- 
mont county,  Ohio,  in  1810.  fie  died  on  board  a ship  on  his 
way  from  New  Orleans  to  Philadelphia,  June  20,  1821,  under 
circumstances  that  induced  his  widow  to  believe  that  ho  was 
murdered  for  his  money.  Thomas  Love,  Jr.,  was  born  May  19, 
1821,  being  but  a month  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  by 
which  circumstance  his  mother  was  left  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, but  by  industry  and  economy  she  succeeded  in  rearing 
her  son  and  giving  him  a good  education.  Young  Love  at- 
tended Franklin  College  at  New  Athens,  Harrison  county,  during 
18.18-9,  but  was  obliged  on  account  of  ill  health  to  abandon  his 
studies  for  some  time,  alternating  between  the  college  and  farm 
88til  1852,  when  he  graduated.  Licensed  to  preach  in  June, 
18o3.  Ordained  November  15,  1854,  pastor  of  the  Associate 
Retormed  Presbyterian  church  at  Waterford,  Erie  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. Remained  about  ten  years,  when  his  health  failing, 
• nia-8  ol)''^0<l  t0  relinquish  his  charge  and  return  to  his  farm 
in  Ohio.  After  recuperating  his  health  he  preached  occasionally 

B.  A J.  Co*. 


as  a traveling  missionary  until  1875,  when  ho 


of  Michael  Rusk.  Has  four  children:  cnanu  » 

Ward  and  Harvey  W.  Love.  In  Decern  bet \ltSn,  * rank 
College  conferred  on  Mr.  Love  the  degree  of  I * • 

a member  ot  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  institution. 

Josiah  F.  Snediker— Garrett  Snediker  entered  section  one, 
range  five,  town.  9,  in  1803,  and  divided  it  between  his  l fou i sort , 
Peter,  John,  Nicholas  and  Jacob.  Peter  came  to Ohio  and  I - 
cated  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  said  section  in  18  H.  ■ 

Josiah  F.,  was  born  September  19,  1814.  Was  ™a£ed  °" 
farm  and  married  Sarah  Crawford,  daughter  of  Robert  Craw- 
ford, May  15,1839.  Had  four  children:  Elizabeth,  Mary  A., 
Maria  and  Peter.  Mary  A.  being  doad  ; the  rest  have  marrie 
and  left  the  old  homestead.  Mr.  Snediker  ’a  wife  dying,  no 
married  Jane  Taneyhill,  November  29,  1848.  Peter  Snedi- 
ker had  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Josiah  was  the  six  i 
son  and  is  the  only  one  now  living  in  Bolmont  county.  In  18o4 
ho  was  elected  trustee  of  Crabapple  church,  which  office  he  hold 
for  five  years.  He  was  also  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
school  attached  for  a similar  period. 

James  B.  Ritcitev  was  born  in  Union  township,  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  April  19,  1821.  His  father,  David  Ritchey,  came 
to  Ohio  from  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1816,  and 
sought  a new  home  in  the  then  new  “western”  country.  James 
was  reared  on  his  father's  farm  and  has  followed  the  occupation 
of  a farmer  all  his  life.  lie  was  married  September  21,  1847,  to 
Mary  A.  Culbertson,  daughter  of  Robert  Culbertson,  of  Harri- 
son county,  Ohio.  Of  this  union  there  arc  sevon  children  liv- 
ing— Mary  J.,  Elizabeth  A.,  Martin  L.,  James  W.,  Sarali  K., 
Joseph  C.  and  John  W.  Ritchey.  In  1867,  Mr.  Ritchey  moved 
to  Wheeling  township  and  located  about  two  miles  southwest  of 
Uniontown,  where  he  now  resides. 

John  Caldwell  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Caldwell,  born 
May  18,  1843.  Remained  with  his  father  until  married,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1872,  to  Euphemia  E.  Hays.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  a young 
farmer  just  boginning  life,  and  with  a good  farm,  a good  char- 
acter and  industrious  habits  his  chance  for  success  is  good. 

Jacob  XV.  Cunningham,  son  of  Thomas  Cunningham,  of  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania,  born  August  7,  1833.  Came  to 
Ohio  in  1859,  and  settled  at  Triadelphia.  Enlisted  in  Company 
“C.”  O.  V.  I.,  in  April,  1861,  and  served  four  yoars.  Married 
Jane  Ross,  by  whom  he  had  four  children  named  William  S., 
Jacob  8.,  Ross  A.  and  Clarence  E.  Cunningham. 

Archibald  Rusk — David  Rusk  came  from  Washington  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1800,  and  located  on  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  7,  T.  8,  Ii.  4,  and  reared  a family  of  four  chil- 
dren—three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Michael,  the  youngest  son, 
retained  the  property.  Of  his  family  four  survive.  Archibald, 
the  oldest  son,  inherited  tho  old  homestead,  and  spent  most  of 
his  life  on  the  farm.  In  1856  ho  wentto California,  and  returned 
in  the  spring  of  1859.  Married,  May  17,  1859,  to  Elizabeth  Yost 
daughter  of  Elias  Yost,  of  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  children— Michael  Y„  Thomas  L„  Margaret  E„  Mary 
O Kczia  K,  John  A.  and  Earl  Me.  Rusk.  Thomas  L.  died  at 
the  age  of  two  years.  Mr.  Rusk  is  known  as  an  energetic  busi- 
ness  man  and  reliable  citizen.  He  is  a member  of  tho  Wheelim? 

\ alley  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  politics  a Democrat.  S 

William  M.  Campbell,  third  son  of  Judge  James  Camnboll 
of  Wheeling  township,  Belmont  county,  was  born  in  1808  ami 
earned  the  milling  business  in  his  father's  grist  mill  ln’l83i 
ho  married  Mary  Kerr  who  died  in  1874.  I„  ms  " J. 
Campbell  kept  store  in  Uniontown,  Belmont  county  Ohio  llri 
so  d out  and  devoted  himself  to  farming,  and  on  the  death  of  hi 
father,  which  occurred  July  3 1842  William  ;„l  •*  a Y °‘ 
property,  which  he  rebuilt  in  1845.’  The  mill  i8  ™n 
steam  and  water,  and  contains  two  run  of  wheat  buhr«  ^ ^ 
run  of  chopping  buhrs.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a r d °ne 

given  to  office  seeking,  but  has  served  as  townsh  n U-lT"’  n°l 
one  time  for  ten  years  and  connivmmm;  • S / treasurer  at 

In  1876  Mr.  CmW  SJriTSST ST”. £ ‘ T 
ent  companion.  ’ wll°  18  *"8  pres- 

James  Alexander  was  born  at  OarrloL-  , 

‘ ’ 1807-  Emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  181 J 1 Commenced 
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forming  near  Morristown,  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  Married 
iiliza  McCormick  November  9,  1845,  and  reared  nine  children — 
Annie  J.,  Mary,  Thomas,  William,  Sarah  J.,  John  C.,  Thomas 
and  Millie  Alexander — the  latter  dying  young.  Annie  J.,  mar- 
ried John  C.  Thompson,  and  Mary,  married  F.  It.  Hyde.  In 
1808  Mr.  A.  moved  to  Morristown,  and  in  1878  to  his  present 
form  in  the  vicinity  of  Unity  U.  P.  Church,  of  which  ho  is  a 
member. 


Joseph  Lee  was  the  seventh  son  of  Jtobert  Lee,  who  emigra- 
ted from  Ireland  in  1792,  and  located  iu  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Removed  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Belmont  coun- 
ty, where  Joseph  was  born  October  15,  1819.  Remained  at 
home  till  the  age  of  twenty-six,  when  he  engaged  in  farming 
for  himself.  Married  Rosanna  McPherson  in  March,  1859.  En- 
gaged in  general  merchandizing  in  18(54,  in  Uniontown,  Bel- 
mont county,  Ohio,  which  business  he  has  prosecuted  with  suc- 
cess, and  still  follows. 


Robert  Humphrey,  sou  of  David  Humphrey,  of  Culpepper, 
Virginia,  who  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Perry  county, 
where  Robert  was  born.  His  father  dying  when  be  was  but 
one  year  old,  his  mother  removed  to  Flushing  township,  Bel- 
mont county,  Ohio,  where  she  managed  by  industry  and  frugal- 
ity to  rear  her  family.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  Hum- 
phrey enlisted  in  the  15th  Ohio  infantry,  company  E,  under  Col- 
onel Dickey,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio;  served  four  years  and  five 
months  in  various  capacities,  as  private,  blacksmith,  wagon 
master,  orderly  and  wood  master.  While  acting  as  wagon  mas- 
ter, he  conducted  a train  of  sixty-four  wagons  from  Nashville, 
Term.,  by  land,  river  and  gulf,  to  Indianola,  on  Matagorda  Bay, 
and  delivered  it  safely.  Was  discharged  in  December,  1805. 
Married  Jennio  McClenahan  January  3,  1807.  Has  one  child, 
named  David  Arthur  Humphrey.  Keeps  a blacksmith  shop  in 
Uniontown,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  which  business  he  has  fol- 
lowed for  the  last  ten  years. 


John  L.  Grimes,  son  of  George  Grimes,  of  Harrison  county, 
Ohio,  was  born  September  1, 1835.  Married  to  Mary  J.  Merritt, 
September  ‘>d  1858,  bv  whom  be  had  six  children,  four  of  whom 
are  living,  Flora  A.,  Jennie  M.,  Minnie  F.  and  Eva  M.  Grimes. 
Moved  to  his  present  location  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Wheel- 
township  in  1 S ( J 7 . In  politics  Mr.  Grimes  is  a Republican,  and  in 

religion  a Presbyterian.  18(54,  was  in  the  army  under  Capt.  A. 
W.°Lee,  Company  “E,”  170th  0.  V.  I.  By  industry  and  econ- 
omy Mr.  Giimcs  has  succeeded  in  making  a comfortable  provi- 
sion for  his  children. 


Francis  Conrow,  son  of  Thomas  Conrow,  of  Flushing  town- 
ship, was  born  January  29,  1839,  and  reared  on  a farm.  Was 
married  March  10,  1853,  to  Mary  N.  I aimer.  Has  three  chil- 
dren • Emma  R„  Laura  E.  and  Elmer  E.  Moved  to  the  property 
where  he  now  lives,  and  set  up  ^imekeepmg ; af^wmals  ne- 
moved  to  Illinois,  but  returned  to  Ohio  in  1800.  In  1804  en- 
( i : fnniTWiv“E  ” 170th  O.  V.  I.,  and  went  to  Washington 

City  under  Capt  A.  W.  Leo.  Was  discharged  September  10, 
1804.  Has  ono  hundred  and  five  acres  of  land,  and  keeps  two 
hundred  bead  of  sheep. 


'imMAS  Grimes  was  the  son  of  James  Grimes  of  Maryland, 
“ ” e to  Ohio  about  1824,  and  settled  on  McMahons  creek, 
“Thomm  w*  born.  April  5,  M.  IM»i  on  . form  m 
Jicn  township,  and  Mmrio.l  Jiliajbeth  Jl  «B,  grand  daughter 
t ih.  Indian  fbditer.”  Has  nine  children  named 

Parker1 T John  C„  Isaac  T„  Sarah  R,  Emmett  L„ 
Maggie  A.’,  James  W.  and  George  H.  Grimes.  Mr. 
mos  follows  farming  and  carpentering. 

Hat  aim  Nichols,  son  of  John  Nichols,  who  came  from  Lou- 
BALAAr  ja  jn  1807,  and  served  as  a Lieutenant  un- 

m count) , v n„  - , nf1812.  Ballaam  was  born 


don  county,  vn!?' V,  j’^tho  warofl812.  Ballaam  was  born 
der  Capt.  James  married  Albigail  S.  Hatcher,  daughter  of 

% "nan  ilatlhe?VvYh«  settled  in  Richland  township  Bel- 
of  Mahion  llatcl  , g March  12, 1840.  The  fruit  of  this 
mont  wiuntv,  Ohm  in  1<99)  ^ ' Chri8lina  J,,  Mahlon 

union,  nine  chi L.,  Nancy  J.,  Ira  L„  Adaline  P., 

Nichols  Christina,  married  George  Foulko.  Mr. 
Emily  M.  N'C101®-  director  0f  the  Belmont  county  Inhrmary 
Ni,iS  'll®  toe  lilin.ireti  end  -ixteen  acre,  of  land,  which  i» 

i,180b.  Vi  himself  being  an  invalid. 


farmed  by  bis  sons 


John  B.  Smith,  son  of  Reson  Smith,  of  Jefferson  county 
Ohio,  was  born  February  27,  1823.  At  the  age  of  two  years  hi 
father  died  and  his  mother  moved  to  Washington  eounty 
Pennsylvania.  In  1837  moved  to  Bridgeport,  Ohio.  Married 
Annie  E.  Ferguson,  March  23,  1844.  Had  ten  children  : Lor- 
enzo, Sarah,  Hugh,  George,  Thomas,  Belle,  Willie,  John,  Mollic, 
Wager  and  Kirby  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  enlisted  in  the  three  months 
service,  company  1st  Virginia,  V.  I.  At  the  expiration 

of  bis  term  of  service  he  enlisted  in  company  “A,”  43d  O.  V.  I., 
and  went  through  with  Sherman  to  Savannah,  Georgia.  In 
1878  be  removed  to  Uniontown,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  grocery  and  notion  business,  which  he  still  con- 
tinues. 

Samson  McConnell  was  the  youngest  son  of  Alexander  Mc- 
Connell, who  came  to  Ohio  in  1800,  and  entered  section  7,  R.  4, 
T.  8,  where  ho  located  on  the  bank  of  Wheeling  creek,  beingone 
of  the  first  settlers  of  that  region.  Here  Samson  was  born,  No- 
vember 23, 1808.  Married  Jane  lleald  March  24,  1853.  Had  one 
daughter  (since  dead.)  Married  Elizabeth  O.  Chalfant,  January 
4,  i860,  and  had  by  her  three  children  ; John  W.  McConnell, 
born  November  9.  1800,  Benjamin  A.,  born  December  7, 18(13, 
andJoscph  T.  McConnell,  born  March  11,18(1(1.  Mr.  McConnell 
died  March  3,  1872,  and  bis  widow  still  occupies  the  old  home- 
stead, and  is  educating  her  sons  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  tlieir 
father. 

Samuel  L.  Jackson,  son  of  Wm.  H.  Jackson,  of  Richland 
township,  was  born  March  10,  1847.  Was  reared  on  a farm, 
and  married  February  28,  18(18,  Catharine  A.  Dinsmore,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Dinsmore,  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania, and  lo- 
cated at  McMillan's  Mill,  187(5.  Children  named  as  follows: 
Florence  A.,  AnnaM.  and  Charlotte  M.,  (twins),  and  Lillie  P. 
Jackson. 


HISTORY  OF  COLERAIN  TOWNSHIP. 

BV  W.  SHANNON  BARTON. 

Colorain  was  erected  Juno  14,  1808,  by  the  board  of  county 
eommissoners,  being  taken  from  Richland  and  Pease  townships, 
ft  derived  its  name  from  a town  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

In  early  days  it  was  heavily  timbered,  but  at  the  present  time, 
three-fourths  of  it  is  cleared  land  and  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

This  township  contains  15,3<>0  acres.  The  surface  is  rolling, 
and  at  points  deep  ravines  are  found.  It  is  drained  by  Indian 
Wheeling  creek  on  the  south  and  west,  on  the  north  by  thesouth 
branch  of  Short  creek,  and  on  the  cast  by  Glenn’s  run.  The 
township  is  underlaid  by  several  veins  of  bituminous  coal,  the 
thickest  of  which  is  five  and  one-half  feet.  It  also  contains 
strata  of  lime  and  sand  stone,  and  a very  valuable  stratum  of 
cement.  , . 

The  land  is  very  fertile  and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruit 
and  vegetables  which  arc  grown  in  this  climate.  The  population 
is  about  1,500.  in  a moral  point  of  view,  there  is  less  erm*0 
committed  in  this  township  than  in  any  other  in  eastern  Ohio. 

The  National  turnpike  runs  through  the  southern  part,  ie 

Bridgeport  and  Colerain,  and  Martin's  Ferry  and  Golerain  turn- 
pikes through  the  central  and  eastern  part.  The  W.,  I-  • ; 

R.  JL  extends  along  the  valley  of  Indiau  Wheeling  creek , an  J 
three  stations  are  located  within  its  borders  King  s -li  s,  * 

Run  and  Sloan’s  Run. 


FIRST  VOTING  PLACE. 


Tho  commissioners  ordered  that  the  election  of  this  t°«  osl  'l 
iould  he  hold  at  the  residence  of  Robert  Wright,  • cw  0 ’ 
avid  Marshall  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace;  Britain  ^ 
-id  David  Marshall,  trustees;  John  W.  Mams,  clerK. 

TOWNSHIP  EXPENSES  FOR  ISIS. 

The  following  are  the  expenditures  of  “Jo 

,o  year  1818,  which  is  the  earliest  account  found  on  thoie 

ow  extant:  , ..  „„  aV5»IU  as  trustee, 

March  2,  1818,-For  service  done  ^ ^ A^or  Barton,  for 
L00;  George  Atkinson,  lor  same,  82.  ’ aB  treasurer, 

tme,  82.00.  For  commission  due  Traneis  C p > Mcp'arland, 
L(51.  For  service  as  township  dcik,  w 
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S900  For  supervisor  of  the  public  highway,  Jesse  Finch,  34.05; 
John  White,  for  same,  *3.32;  Alexander  Smith  for  same,  *4.00 
For  service  as  overseer  of  the  poor,  J esso  Pyle,  3<£  cents.  J otal 
expenditures,  *22. 354- 

township  EXPENDITURES  FOR  187S-9. 

Expenditures  of  Colerain  township  from  March  5,  1878,  to 
March  3,  1879,  as  taken  from  the  treasurer’s  report : 

Amount  paid  township  trustees 8 33  50 

Amount  paid  township  clerks 42 

Amount  paid  township  treasurer 3 07 

Amount  paid  road  supervisors 143  55 

Amount  paid  from  bridge  funds  for  materials,  &c 108  74 

Amount  paid  from  township  funds  for  paupers 31  38 

Paid  for  registration  and  judges  and  clerks  of  elections...  ti  00 

Paid  for  other  incidental  expenditures 23  12 

Total S420  86 

THE  FIRST  HOUSE. 

The  first  house  was  built  near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of 
Farmington  in  1785,  two  years  before  the  government  surveys. 

EARLY  INCIDENT— KILLED  BY  INDIANS. 

At  a spring  on  the  west  side  of  the  farm  owned  by  Archibald 
Major,  Captain  Williams  was  overtaken  and  killed  by  the  Dela- 
ware tribe  in  1780.  He  belonged  to  tbe  fort  at  Wheeling,  and 
was  among  the  brave  defenders  of  Fort  Henry  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Indians  in  1777. 

THE  FIRST  FARM 

Put  on  record  in  Belmont  county,  known  as  the  Barton  farm, 
in  section  24,  is  owned  at  present  by  Jesse  Barton.  It  was  bought 
from  the  government  by  Wells  and  Satterthwaito,  in  1788,  and 
came  into  the  possession  of  Abner  Barton,  Jesse  Barton’s  father, 
in  1814. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  first  tannory  was  established  in  1799,  in  section  18,  by 
Hugh  Parks,  who  continued  the  business  for  fifty  years. 

John  Harris  built  the  first  flouring  mill  in  1804,  in  section  24, 
and  it  was  used  as  a mill  for  sixty  years.  It  stood  near  where 
the  present  iron  bridge,  that  spans  Wheeling  creek,  is  located. 

The  second  mill  was  built  by  L.  Houghs,  in  section  30,  in  1810. 
The  third  was  built  by  Emerson  Baily,  on  the  south  branch 
of  Short  creek,  in  section  9.  It  was  known  as  the  Braken  Mill, 
and  built  in  1820. 

In  1821,  Peter  Poroine  erected  the  fourth  grist  mill  on  Wheel- 
ing creek,  in  section  36,  and  it  is  still  in  use. 

The  fifth  mill  was  built  by  Sloan  on  Barr’s  run,  in  section  32, 
in  1828. 

Kinsey  and  Sharpless  erected  a mill  in  section  16,  now  known 
as  Kinseys’ s mill,  which  was  the  sixth  mill  built  in  the  town- 
ship. These  gentlemen  also  built  a woolen  factory  in  1831. 
i The  seventh  was  built  by  Isaac  Lloyd  on  the  south  branch  of 
Short  creek  in  1828,  being  located  in  section  9. 

In  section  7,  Joshua  Maul,  in  1833,  erected  a factory  for  man- 
ufacturing edge  tools,  which  was  carried  on  for  several  years. 

GAMBLE  TOWN 

Was  built  in  1803,  two  years  after  the  county  was  erected.  It 
was  situated  in  section  8,  on  the  land  now  owned  by  James  G. 
"beaker  and  Nathan  Steer.  In  1833  the  town  was  almost  de- 
populated by  cholera  epidemic,  and  it  soon  afterward  ceased  to 
be  a town.  The  foundation  stones  are  still  to  be  seen. 

FARMINGTON. 

The  town  of  Farmington  was  founded  in  1815,  and  the  plat 
put  on  record  in  St.  Clairsville,  the  county  seat  of  Belmont  coun- 
ty, on  the  9th  day  of  April,  1816.  Daniel  McPeak,  its  founder, 
came  to  Colerain  township  from  tbe  state  of  Now  Jersey,  in  the 
year  1800,  and  purchased  a large  tract  of  land  around  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Farmington.  In  1814  and  1815  the  Congress  of  the 
united  Stales  was  proposing  to  build  a greatNational  thorough- 
fare to  the  west,  and  it  was  supposed,  at  that  time,  that  it 
would  be  built  through  this  section  of  the  country.  Acting  up- 
on this  supposition,  McPeak  layed  off  a part  of  his  land  in  town 

1—19— B.  & J.  Cos. 


' lots,  which  mot  with  ready  sale  at  high  prices  from  people  in  the 
vicinity,  who  expected  the  road  would  make  the  tow  "<3^ 
business  place;  but  when  the  National  roa  north 

lished  it  left  Farmington  very  near  three >m<  * ^ 

nipped  its  growth  in  tbo  bud  and  pieiente 

01 ThfLl  house  ™ built  bj-.MeJ'.uk  »nd  i.  no»k”Otvo  a.  >ho 
old  Bundy  property.  3 be  next  by  Daniel  Bony.  - 

& Mitchell,  who  were  wholesale  and  retail  merebant8:.  t b 
hotel  was  kept  by  James  Morton  in  the  year  8 , , 

Adam  Dunlap.  The  first  blacksmith  shop  was  bull  bj  A d e v 
Manning  in  the  year  1818.  The  first  postofl.ee  was  kept  bj An 
thony  Pitman.  What  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  Par 
ington  we  cannot  certainly  say,  but  we  believe  it  mil  never  be 
come  a groat  metropolis. 


PLEASANT  GROVE. 


Pleasant  Grove— better  known  as  Hole  in  the  Ground— is  sit- 
uated nine  miles  west  of  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  Bridgeport  and 

Colerain  turnpike.  . , 

The  first  house  built  in  the  town  was  in  182o,  by  John  Ande 
son.  He  built  it  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a hotel  and  saloon. 
Since  that  time  it  has  passed  through  different  hands  and  it  still 
stands  to-day  as  a hotel,  the  march  of  progress  and  civilization 
having  done  away  with  saloon  keeping.  Anderson  afterwards 
laid  out  a town,  and  at  the  present  time  it  contains  a few  go°u 
houses.  It  has  two  stores,  the  largest  of  which  is  owned  In 
James  V.  Stillwell,  who  has  been  a resident  of  that  town  for 
many  years  and  has  an  extensive  trade.  It  also  has  a black- 
smith shop,  two  shoemaker  shops,  wagonmakcr  and  a cooper 
shop,  and  a very  good  school  house  and  church. 

Peter  Babb  came  to  this  settlement  about  the  year  I860,  and 
purchased  section  27,  southwest  of  the  present  site  of  Pleasant 
Grove.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a hunter  and  slayer  of 
bears,  wolves  and  other  wild  auimals.  He  killed  tho  last  black 
wolf  that  was  known  to  be  slain  in  this  township,  in  the  year 
1810.  When  he  found  tho  den  ho  pinched  the  cubs’  ears;  tho  cries 
of  the  young  brought  tho  old  ones  to  the  entrance  of  the  den  and 
ho  shot  them  as  they  were  about  to  enter. 


CHURCH  ORGANIZATION. 

The  first  church  built  within  tho  present  limits  of  this  town- 
ship was  in  1801,  on  the  farm  then  owned  by  Hugh  Parks.  The 
denomination  of  Seceders  built  it.  It  was  never  a very  flour- 
ishing organization,  and  was  disbanded  in  1835.  The  cemetery 
still  remains  and  quite  a largo  poplar  tree  has  since  grown  up 
among  its  antique  grave  stones,  overshadowing  them  with  its 
graceful  branches. 

The  second  church  was  erected  in  the  town  of  Farmington,  in 
1817,  by  the  Methodists.  It  was  a good  congregation,  for  many 
years  under  the  charge  of  various  ministers.  Among  those  most 
noted  for  their  zeal  and  unswerving  rectitude  we  find  the 
names  of  Revs.  Robert  Scott,  Andrew  Jones,  and  Eli  Doornail. 

In  the  course  of  time  tho  organization  was  abandoned  and  the 
church  edifieo  was  sold  at  public  sale. 

The  third  church  was  built  by  Covenanters  on  Sloan's  run  in 
1842.  It  ceased  to  exist  in  1865. 

The  fourth  church  was  built  in  Pleasant  Grove  by  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  denomination  in  1852.  It  still  exists  as  a church. 
The  Rov.  Slater  Brown  may  be  named  in  connection  with  this 
organization  as  a minister  of  untiring  zeal,  whoso  influence  will 
long  bo  remembered  by  those  in  connection  with  the  comweui 
lion.  b h 

Tho  next  church  was  erected  in  the  town  of  Farmington  bv  'he 
Presbyterians  in  1872.  The  organization  was  perfected 
through  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Alexander  of  St 
Clairsville.  J ohn  Theakor  and  J nines  Wiley  were  elected  elders 
There  was  a membership  ot  but  fourteen  at  the  time  of  its  or 
ganizatjO".  Lho  Rev.  James  Day  was  then  called  as  its  minis- 
ter, and  is  a living  evidence  ot  a kind  and  devoted  pastor  11U 
whole  ministerial  course  has  been  fraught  with  the  greatest  d ? 
gree  of  success,  during  which  time  one  hundred  and  fi  tv  i v,‘ 
names  have  been  added  to  the  roll  of  the  church  Mr  U i o 
Major,  Jesse  Barton,  John  Theaker,  John  Barked  a! 

Oowen,  now  constitute  its  eldership.  11  )avu' 

EDUCATION. 

now  owned  by  Archibald  Major,  iu  1799.  I*  \Ce  fcyJttl 
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Sme7owJerl,U!!nly  SOtUed-  • Some  of  the  scholars  had  to 
kintr)  «>n8iderablo  dl®^auce,  and  were  at  a great  risk  of  being 
llled,  either  by  straggling  Indians  or  wild  animals. 

(li  V°.'e,raln.  township  at  the  present  day  comprises  seven  sub- 
* schools,  which  are  in  a very  flourishing  condition,  and 

cnnL!r°|ndw?  "?neJn  tlje  county.  Among  those  prominently 
onnected  with  the  free  school  system,  and  who  labored  earn- 
estly tor  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence,  may  be  mentioned 
the  names  of  Pervin  Wright  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Cope.  Those  who  are 
prominenly  connected  at  the  present  time  as  teachers  of  the 
schools  of  Colerain,  and  residents  of  the  same  are  as  follows: 
u n B' B™wn’  Miss  K»to  Oxley,  J.  II.  Cope,  R.  F.  Allender, 
, Mlllfr- °-  Cope,  P.  II.  Job,  William  H.  Cope,  George  Thea- 
ker  and  Charles  Malin. 

THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

Have  ever  been  a source  of  general  instruction,  and  have  boen  one 
of  the  most  prominent  foatures  in  connection  with  its  history. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  first  literary  society  organ- 
ized within  the  limits  of  the  county,  was  in  this  township,  (1828). 
Such  institutions  have  always  been  looked  upon  with  pride  by 
her  most  prominent  citizens.  Among  thoso  who  in  early  days 
instituted  this  great  source  of  instruction,  and  who  coming  gen- 
erations will  ever  regard  as  the  apostles  of  intelligence,  we  may 
mention  the  names  of  Charles  Dungan,  Thomas  Pyle,  B.  E. 
Dungan,  Dr.  Caleb  H.  Cope  and  Jesse  Barton. 

ANT  I-SLA VERY  SOCIETY. 

Among  the  early  advocates  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  may  be 
mentioned  the  names  of  Thomas  H.  Servin,  of  St.  Clairsville, 
and  Thomas  White  and  Israel  French,  of  Colerain  township. 
They  organized  the  first  regular  anti-slavery  society  of  the 
county. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

THE  COPE  FAMILY. 

The  Cope  family  has  been  connected  with  the  history  of 
Colerain  township  sineo  the  year  18(14,  at  which  time  George 
Cope  removed  to  Concord  settlement  from  Frederick  county,  Va. 
A member  of' the  society  of  Friends  and  opposed  to  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  he  sought  a home  in  young  and  free  Ohio.  Ho 
was  married  in  1790,  to  Abigail  Steer.  They  had  nine  children, 
three  of  whom  were  residents  of  this  township,  viz  : Joshua, 
George  and  Caleb  H.  Joshua  Cope  owned  a mill  near  the 
source  of  Glenn’s  run.  It  was  the  first  and  only  mill  in  Con- 
cord settlement.  His  residence  was  noted  for  being  one  of  tho 
southern  termini  of  the  Under  Ground  railroad;  and  in  spite 
of  the  danger  attendant  upon  such  a course,  he  helped  many  a 
forlorn  and  destitute  fugitive  on  the  way  to  liberty.  George 
Cope  about  the  year  1829,  started  a store  in  the  town  of  Farm- 
ington which  was  for  many  years  the  only  store  in  the  place. 
He  was  an  activo  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  espe- 
cially noted  for  his  adherence  to  principle  and  unbending  recti- 
tude Caleb  II.  Cope  was  born  near  the  town  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
refferson  county,  Ohio,  in  which  town  he  pursued  the  study  of 
medicine  and  commenced  practice.  In  1884,  he  removed  to  the 
town  of  Farmington  and  continued  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion He  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  only  physician  in 
the  township.  The  doctor  was  a man  of  fine  natura  ability, 
and  although  in  youth  deprived  of  all  advantages  of  education, 
except  those  generally  afforded  by  early  settlers  he  by  bis  own 
efforts  acquired  a good  education,  and  always  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  educational  advancement  of  the  country.  He  was 
an  early  advocate  of  free  schools,  and  helped  to  organize  the  first 
literary  society  ever  established  in  the  township.  Ho  was  a 
nhvsician  a fluent  speaker  and  a correct  and  graceful 
write/  Busy  as  he  was  with  his  professional  duties  and  family 
Ires  he  devoted  some  time  to  literature.  IDs  literary  produc- 
tions evince  a power  and  beauty  in  keeping  with  a refined  and 
turns  evince  a j aud  un,ullied  life.  Dr,  Isaac  G.  Cope, 

gentle  mind,  a P born  in  the  town  of  Farm- 

„'de».  lire  during  tho  w„r,  in 

'Eo'of . b»piltl  ut  Nuohvillo,  Tonn.  Alter  tho 
charge  ot  a in  y father  and  has  ever  since 

££  Si TcSXlLv.  He  is  at  prooeu,  the  only 

physician  in  the  township. 


John  Manle. — Tho  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  May  15, 
1806,  in  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  at  that  time.  His  parents' 
names  wore  Jacob  and  Jane  Manle.  His  father  was  a farmer, 
and  John  worked  on  the  farm  till  he  was  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  old,  when  at  his  own  request,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Oliver 
Kinsey  to  learn  the  blacksmith's  trade — or  more  properly  to 
learn  the  manufacture  of  edge  tools,  such  as  axes,  hatchets,  &e„ 
as  it  was  practiced  in  those  days.  Soon  after  the  eommonee- 
ment  of  his  apprenticeship,  his  employer,  Mr.  Kinsey,  removed 
to  Maryland  and  settled  some  four  miles  from  Baltimore,  where 
John  went  with  him  and  served  out  his  apprenticeship,  till’ he  was 
twenty-one.  He  then  returned  to  his  father’s,  where  he  worked 
partly  on  the  farm  and  partly  in  tho  shop  until  tho  spring  of 
1831,  when  ho  removed  to  Colerain  township,  Belmont  county, 
and  settled  where  he  still  lives.  He  here  commenced  a small 
business  in  company  with  Stephen  K.  Reynolds,  who  had  been 
an  apprentice  in  the  same  shop.  In  a short  time  they  dissolved 
partnership,  and  Mr,  Manic  soon  had  considerable  business  at 
making  edge  tools,  lie  put  up  a steam  engine  to  grind  and 
polish  the  work.  This  was  a now  thing  in  this  section,  prob- 
ably the  first  manufactory  in  this  part  of  tho  country  that  fin- 
ished edge  tools  ready  for  use.  He  found  ready  sale  for  bis 
work  in  Wheeling,  St.  Clairsville,  and  other  adjacent  towns, 
which  continued  for  a few  years,  but  tho  progressive  spirit  of 
the  age  was  rapidly  extending,  and  improved  machinery  added 
facilities  to  make  cheap  productions.  The  eastern  states,  with 
their  abundant  capital,  cheap  water  power,  railroad  facilities  for 
obtaining  coal,  iron,  steel,  &c.,  could  manufacture  much  cheaper 
than  could  be  done  in  tho  west.  Mr.  Manle  finding  himself  un- 
able to  compete  with  these  heavy  establishments,  was  compelled 
to  abaudon  his  business  and  resort  to  other  means  for  support. 
He  entered  into  a copartnership  with  Asa  Trahern,  who  had  a 
patent  for  manufacturing  threshing  machines,  and  together  they 
engaged  in  their  manufacture,  which  was  carried  on  in  Mr. 
Manle  s shop,  for  a few  years,  when  the  same  causes — superior 
advantages  for  manufacturing  at  other  places  with  large  estab- 
lishments, improved  patents,  &e. — made  this  business  also  un- 
profitable. They  also  sustained  heavy  losses  on  the  sales  of 
threshing  machines  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  by  the  financial 
disasters  of  1837-40.  Mr.  Manle  was  again  compelled  to 
seek  some  other  business  whereby  he  might  repair  his  losses 
and  make  an  honorable  living.  There  appeared  to  be  an  open- 
ing, and  he  engaged  in  store-keeping  in  a small  way.  This 
proved  safe,  and  as  it  was  carefully  and  industriously  managed 
by  himself  and  family,  it  gradually  increased  for  some  years, 
yielding  an  income  sufficient  for  a comfortable  living,  and  also 
enabling  him  to  pay  his  indebtedness.  The  business  has  con- 
tinued moderately  and  fair  through  all  tho  changes  and  vicissi- 
tudes of' the  times  for  forty  years  or  more.  In  January,  1871, 
he  suffered  the  bereavement  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  a woman 
of  inestimable  worth,  who  had  been  his  faithful  companion 
through  life,  and  who  had  encouraged  and  aided  him  by  her  wise 
counsels  to  retrieve  disasters.  She  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  they’  were  married  in  1832.  They’ had  a family  of  tbreo  chil- 
dren all  sons.  The  oldest  died  when  about  t wenty’-fiveyearsofage; 
ho  had  been  married  six  months.  Tho  youngest  died  at  the  age 
of  four  years.  Jacob,  the  only  son  living,  is  a merchant.  After 
tho  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Manle  relinquished  his  business  to  his 
son,  having  acquired  a competency’ sufficient  to  keep  him  com- 
fortably the  remainder  of  his  day’s.  In  1852-3  a company  was 
organized  and  built  a plank  road  from  Wheeling  to  Cadiz,  a 
distance  of  some  twenty’  miles,  passing  Mr.  Manle  s house.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  enterprise,  and  did  what  be  could  lor 
it,  but  it  proved  unprofitable  and  loft  tho  company  in  debt.  I he 
stockholders  made  an  assessment  on  themselves  aud  hon- 
orably’ paid  all  their  liabilities,  in  a few  y’ears  the  planks  were 
worn  out,  thrown  away,  and  a good  turnpike  made  upon  1 .e 
the  grade,  the  money  being  raised  byr  taxation.  Mr.  Man  es 
father  died  at  the  old  home  near  Philadelphia,  aged  over  nine  } 
years,  and  a few  years  after  his  mother  followed  at  neai  y 1 
same  ago. 

Samuel  Griffin  was  horn  on  tho  6th  of  June,  1810.  Hi" 
father,  John  Giffin,  was  a native  of  County  Down,  Ire  a i , 
where  ho  was  born  in  1772.  He  emigrated  to  America  an 
tied  on  Short  creek,  in  Belmont  county’,  at  an  early  , 

proceeded  to  clear  up  and  improve  his  land,  and  c i g0. 

vance  tho  country’  from  its  wild  state  and  establis  i ion 

ciety  upon  a sound  and  moral  basis.  After  tho  con  n„ 

of  a great  work  begun  in  hardship,  he  died,  mourn  J our 
friends,  a sincere  Christian  and  an  honest  man.  > 
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subject,  has  lived  and  grown  up  with  the  community  of  which 
he  is  an  important  member.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Kerr  in  1845.  She  is  an  estimable  lady,  of  the  most  exalted 
Christian  character.  They  have  had  twelve  children,  of  whom 
eleven  are  now  living.  John,  their  oldest  son,  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  is  now  located  in  the  distant  country  of 
Egypt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giffin  are  both  members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  church,  having  connected  themselves  with  that 
church  many  years  age.  Mr.  Giffin  is  now  in  his  70th  year,  and 
can  look  back  to  a life  work  well  and  conscientiously’'  done.  Be- 
ing a man  of  strong  convictions  and  high  personal  worth,  none 
in  his  community  have  done  more,  by  example  and  effort,  to  ad- 
vance moral  and  religious  principles,  and  none  have  a higher 
place  in  the  esteem  of  the  people. 

Matthew  Greenlee — Born  in  Pultuey  township,  Belmont 
county.  April  4,  1820.  He  is  a son  of  James  and  Jane  Greenlee. 
His  father  was  born  in  Washington  countyr,  Pa.,  about  the  year 
1795,  and  emigrated  to  Belmont  county  when  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Matthew  Greenlee  was  married  to  Martha  Allen  in  1843, 
who  died  in  1877,  agod  sixty  years.  He  was  reared  a farmer 
and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood; 
has  raised  a family  of  four  children.  He  now  resides  on  his  farm 
in  Colerain  township. 

Charles  Eckels,  son  of  John  G.  Eckels,  was  born  on  the  24th 
of  Deeembor,  1826.  His  grandfather,  whose  name  was  Charles 
Eckels,  came  to  Wheeling  about  the  year  1790,  and  married 
Mary  Gilkesou,  who  was  in  the  fort  at  Wheeling  during  the 
Indian  hostilities.  J.  G.  Eckels,  our  subject’s  father,  died  in 
1877,  aged  75  years.  Our  subject  was  married  to  Miss  Arabella 
Connell,  who  died.  He  then  married  Mrs.  Nancy  Eckels,  nee 
Stephens.  Mr.  Eckels  is  a miller  by  occupation. 


Thomas  Hall,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in 
1831,  and  is  a son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Hall.  His  father  was 
born  in  the  year  1788,  in  North  Carolina,  and  emigrated  to  Jef- 
ferson county,  Ohio,  about  the  year  1801,  settling  in  the  same 
locality  where  he  now  resides.  Our  subject  was  married  to  Miss 
Hannah  Webster,  in  1856,  and  has  raised  a family  of  four  chil- 
dren, all  still  living.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
and  at  Mt.  Pleasant  boarding  school,  then  under  the  control  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

John  Dubois. — He  was  born  in  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  June 
7th,  1798,  and  is  a son  of  Alexander  and  Elizabeth  Dubois.  Ho 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Douglas,  in  1823;  she  died  in  1863. 
They  had  born  to  them  nine  children,  but  of  this  number  only 
two  are  now  living — Joseph  and  John,  Jr.  Joseph  served  five 
years  in  the  late  war,  and  rose  rapidly  in  promotion  until  be 
obtained  the  position  of  Colonel.  He  is  now  located  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  The  other  son,  John,  rosides  in  Bellaire,  Ohio.  John 
Dubois,  Sr.,  came  to  Ohio  in  1834.  He  now  owns  three  tine 
farms,  and  although  81  years  of  age,  he  is  still  able  to  look  after 
hm  business  without  assistance. 

David  Hardesty,  son  of  Robert  and  Nancy  Hardesty,  was 
born  July  12,  1816,  in  Richland  township,  Belmont  county.  He 
was  married  to  Mary  Turk  in  1841;  reared  a family  of  eight 
children,  four  o f whom  have  since  died.  Mr.  Hardesty  now  re- 
sides in  Colera  in  township.  The  full  history  of  this  noted  fam- 
•n  e °,Wure  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  Belmont  county, 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

ia^\sm»AU  ^A811' — '^-^e  8akject  of  this  sketch  was  born  January 
1819,  and  is  a son  of  Abraham  and  Nancy  Lash.  His  father 
’as  born  in  the  year  1799,  in  what  was  then  Pease  township, 
an  led  in  1869,  aged  72  years.  William  Lash  was  reared  a 
arraer  and  was  married  to  Miss  Isabella  Sams;  had  born  to 
ern  seven  children,  three  girls  and  four  boys.  Two  of  his  sons 
par  icipated  in  the  late  war.  His  grandparents  emigrated  from 
Now  Jersey  about  the  year  1797. 


. Cowan  is  a native  of  Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  and  wa 

at!in-1Di-^e  year  1847.  He  came  to  Belmont  county,  in  186c 
i is  living  on  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  I.  Given.  He  wa 
&1S9  Aggie  R.  Dubois,  in  1873,  She  died  in  tk 

. ^r’  c°wwn's  father  was  among  the  early  so 

tiers  of  Allegheny  county,  Pa. 


ltMtwi  ^I8SEY.s°n  of  John  and  Mary  Kinsey,  was  born  August 
■ -t.  His  father  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  July  15, 


1789,  and  came  to  Belmont  county  in  1801  In  I>Ieas«nt 
loy  it  was  he  and  Goorgo  Sliurpless  who  built  the  o g*  ’ 

still  standing,  and  owned  by  Daniel  Harris.  Ezra  Kins  y 
born  and  brought  up  in  this  same  valley.  He  was  man 
Miss  Rachel  Hardesty  in  1845;  has  reared  a family  °f  foui  onii- 

dren.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  district  and  o 

milling  for  twenty-five  years,  but  is  now  quietly  located  on  nis 


John  Baker  was  born  November  7,  1829,  in  Colerain  town- 
ship, Belmont  county.  He  is  a son  of  Joseph  Baker,  an  a 
grandson  of  tho  venerable  John  Baker,  who  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1773,  and  died  in  1858,  in  bis  eighty-fifth  year. 
Joseph  Baker,  bis  father,  was  born  also  in  the  old  Keystone 
state,  in  the  year  1807  , is  still  living  and  resides  in  Guernsey 
county,  Ohio.  John  Baker  tho  subject  of  this  sketch  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Elizabeth  Honderson,  daughtorof  Alexander  Heudei  - 
son  of  Harrison  county7.  They  have  been  blessed  with  sixchildren 
all  of  whom  are  still  living.  He  was  reared  on  a farm  and 
and  recoived  a liberal  education  in  the  schools  of  the  vicinity. 
He  has  held  several  officers  of  the  township,  and  is  a man  who 
always  encourages  such  enterprises  as  tends  to  develop  tho  pros- 
perity of  the  community7. 


John  Cook  was  born  in  the  y7ear  1823.  He  is  a son  of  John 
Cook,  Sen.,  who  was  born  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1796.  Mr.  Cook  was  a resident  of  Washington  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  several  years,  and  came  to  Belmont  county,  in  1867. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  McCracken,  daughter  of  George 
McCracken,  of  County7  Down,  Ireland.  They  have  raised  a 
family7  of  five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 


John  A.  Major — Born  in  York  county7,  Pennsylvania,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1812,  and  migrated  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  with  his 
parents  in  1813.  He  was  a son  of  Archibald  Major,  Sr.,  and 
cousin  to  Archibald  Major,  Jr.,  now  a prominent  farmer  of  the 
same  locality.  Ilis  father  was  also  a native  of  York  county, 
Pennsylvania  ; was  born  about  the  year  1788.  and  died  on  the 
farm  now  occupied  by  his  son.  John  A.  Major  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary7  Ann  Hawthorn,  daughter  of  John  Hawthorn,  of’ 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  They  have  reared  a family  of  six  chil- 
dren. lie  was  raised  a farmer,  and  received  his  education  in 
the  schools  of  the  neighborhood. 

D.  K.  Naylor,  was  born  May  28th,  1818,  in  Jefferson  county7, 
Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  Abram  and  Ruth  Naylor.  He  remained 
in  Jefferson  county  thirty-four  years,  and  then  came  to  the  farm 
on  which  he  now  resides.  He  was  married  to  Margaret  Smith, 
in  1852,  and  has  had  a family7  of  six  children,  three  of  whom 
are  now  living.  His  wife  died  Sept.  21st,  1878,  in  her  51st  year 
Received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood  and 
has  served  as  justice  of  the  peace.  His  father  died  in  1878 
aged  84  years ; his  mother  died  in  1842. 


x<sq.,  is  a native  ot  Delaware  county  Pa  whore 
he  was  born  on  the  25th  of  December,  1804.  He  is  a son’of  Ab- 
ner and  Sarah  Barton,  who  migrated  to  Belmont  county  in  1814 
and  settled  in  section  24,  Colerain  township,  where  Jesse  now 
resides.  This  is  the  farm  for  which  the  first  deed  appears  on 
the  records  of  Belmont  county.  Jesse  Barton,  the  subject  o 
this  sketch  was  educated  at  the  township  schools  and  .cared  i 
fainter.  He  has  always  been  prominently  connected  with  tl>« 
growth  of  the  county.  At  the  age  of  23  he  married  Mi  7 , 

arine  Mulvaney.  She  died,  and  a lew  years  afto  lJa  v!  ClUl" 
ried  Mrs.  Jane  Eaton.  In  the  year  18«  L ^ 
ciate  Judge  of  Belmont  county,  and  served  untuTsSo  InZw 

he  was  elected  county  commissioner  on  the  Demrw..-uC  *•  i 

1260  majority,  and  served  one  term.  After  thi^Mr  U ^ by 
tired  from  public  life.  He  is  now  in  bis  seveutv  lto^101'  ^ 
“liv”  "i  "l““  u,“ 

p»-.  »<* » 

of  December,  1809,  and  came  to  Belmont  count™  U‘°  1511 
years  previous,  in  1832,  he  was  married  «842'  Te' 

Hawkins  ; they  have  had  ten  children,  seven  1 mh  An’ 
ing.  Mr.  Lemmon  has  hold  the  office  of  P, ? hom  are  Uv 
for  several  years.  John  Lemmon,  his  oldest  Son  T at.Colera» 
same  township,  and  is  engaged  in  manutaetorb  UmduB  »»  « 
wagons.  anuiactuung  carriages  ai 
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Archibald  Major,  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1800 ; came  to 
Belmont  county  with  his  father,  Thomas  Major,  in  1807,  and 
located  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  subject 
of  this  subject.  He  received  a very  limited  education  in  his 
younger  days,  but  by  close  application  acquired  sufficient  learn- 
ing, to  transact  ordinary  business.  In  1845  he  married  Jane 
Cunningham.  Mr.  Major  is  a strict  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  has  been  for  a uuraber  ot  years.  Thomas  Major, 
father  of  Archibald,  was  a Representative  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture for  the  years  1812  and  1813,  and  was  justice  of  the  peace, 
twenty-one  years. 

Eli  Bailey,  a son  of  Richard  and  Phoebo  Bailey,  was  born  in 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  December  4,  1843.  His  father  emigrated 
to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  1833;  remained  there  sixteen  years, 
then  removed  to  Harrison  county,  where  he  followed  faiming 
some  years  and  finally  settled  down  in  Colerain  township,  Bel- 
mont county,  where  he  lived  a quiet,  peaceable  and  retired  life 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1878,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine  years.  Richard  Bailey  was  a lawyer  and  followed 
his  profession  successfully  in  Chester  county,  Pa.  Eli  Bailey, 
our  subject,  has  resided  in  Colerain  township  since  the  year 
1852,  and  has  carried  on  blacksmithing  quite  extensively,  in 
which  he  has  met  with  considerable  success.  To-day  bo  is  the 
owner  of  two  fine  farms  and  valuable  village  property. 

William  L.  Deniiam  is  a native  of  Colerain  township,  Bel- 
mont county,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1815.  His  father, 
William  Denham,  emigrated  to  Belmont  county  many  years  ago, 
and  settled  on  a tract  of  land  south  of  St.  Clairsville,  whore  he 
remained  for  some  years  and  then  removed  to  the  farm  where 
William  L.  now  resides.  In  the  year  1839,  William  L.  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Ann  Firney.  They  have  had  a family  of  four  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  are  living. 

George  M.  Theaker — Was  born  in  York  county.  Pa.,  in  1796. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a blacksmith  when  very  young.  In 
1820,  he  married  Miss  Isabella  Gilbreath, of  York  county,  Pa.  In 
the  fall  of  1823,  ho  migrated  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  with  his 
wife  and  one  child.  He  followed  blacksmithing  for  about  thirty 
years.  In  1853,  his  wife  died,  and  in  1854,  he  married  as  his 
second  wife,  Miss  Mary  Mitchell.  Ho  has  three  children  living, 
and  is  now  in  bis  83d  year.  He  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  which  he  has  officiated  as  elder  a number  of  years. 

Thomas  Pyle — Was  born  in  Colerain  township,  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  August  10,  1817.  He  was  a son  of  Jesse  and  Ruth 
Pyle,  who  were  born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.  The  original  fam- 
ily  °f  Pyle's  came  to  America  in  a colony  with  William  Penn. 
Our  subject  was  reared  on  a farm  and  received  a common  school 
education.  In  1840,  he  married  Mercy  A.  Watson.  He  has  al- 
ways engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  resides  upon  his  farm 
in  Colerain  township,  which  is  well  improved. 

J.  W.  Scott,  son  of  Brice  and  Mary  Scott.  His  father  was 
born  m Pennsylvania  in  1813,  and  migrated  to  Belmont  county 
Ohm,  about  1818,  with  his  parents.  He  died  in  1863,  from  an 
injury  by  the  kicking  of  a horse.  Our  subject  resides  with  his 
widowed  mother  on  the  old  homestead.  Ho  looks  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  farm  and  provides  for  the  welfare  of  his  a«-ed 
mother.  & 


William  Hardesty,  son  of  Robert  and  Nancy  Hardesty  was 
born  in  Richland  township,  June  17,  1812,  He  received  his 
education  in  the  old  log  school  houses  of  that  day,  and  was  reared 
a farmer.  In  April,  1838,  ho  married  Miss  Martha  A Turk  bv 
whom  he  had  six  children  : Sarah  A.,  Daniel,  John,  Nancy,  Obe 
, .h,  and  Isaac.  The  first  three  mentioned  arc  dead  In  1849 
his  wife  died,  and  on  the  22d  of  May,  1856,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  A.  Taggart.  Ever  since  his  first  marriage  he  has  lived  on 
the  farm  on  which  be  now  resides,  situated  in  Colerain  townshin 
on  a part  known  as  the  Huff  section.  At  present  he  owns  326 
ficres. 


John  White  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  in  1811  on  the 
farm  that  he  now  occupies ; he  is  a son  of  John  White,  who  came 
from  Maryland;  they  were  of  English  origin;  came  to  Belmont 
county  in  1800.  John,  the  subject  of  tbifskrtch,  was  educated 
in  tlie  common  schools,  attending  only  a few  weeks  in  the  winter 

UTS;  ‘Vh7’  he  r;ri”d  El“n”  j;;*;; 

has  five  children,  all  living  in  the  county.  Mr.  White’s 


father  lived  to  be  eighty-seven  years  old,  and  his  grandfather 
lived  one  hundred  and  five  years. 


HISTORY  OF  MEAD  TOWNSHIP. 


Mead  was  erected  from  Pultneyand  York  townships,  January 
3,  1815.  The  following  is  copied  from  the  commissioners' 
records:  “Anumber  of  the  inhabitantsofYork  and  Pultney  town- 
ships or  election  districts  in  the  county  of  Belmont,  have  peti- 
tioned to  be  struck  off  into  a new  or  separate  township  or  elec- 
tion district.  The  commissioners  of  said  county  have  proceeded 
and  laid  off  said  township  as  followeth  : Beginning  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  fractional  section  number  eleven,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  in  township  4,  range  3 ; thence  running  west  along  the 
section  lino  till  it  strikes  the  range  line  dividing  the  third 
and  fourth  ranges;  thence  north  along  said  range  line  to  the 
centre  line  of  the  fifth  township  in  third  range;  thence  east 
on  said  centre  lino  to  the  range  line  botween  the  second 
and  third  ranges  ; thence  along  this  range  line  north  one  mile; 
thence  east  to  the  Ohio  river,  then  down  said  river  to  the  place 
of  beginning.  The  bounds  contained  within  the  above  de- 
scribed lines  to  be  a new  township  or  election  district,  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Mead.” 

Mead  is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  miles  broad.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Richland  and  Pultney  townships,  east 
by  the  Ohio  river,  south  by  the  river  and  York  township,  west  by 
Smith  and  Washington.  The  greater  portion  of  this  township  is 
hilly  and  in  many  places  mountainous  in  appearance.  Itis consid- 
ered a good  farming  district,  the  soil  being  rich  and  productive. 
The  principal  streams  are  Wegee  and  Pipe  creek.  Excellent 
coal  veins  underlie  its  entire  limits.  A number  of  coal  banks 
are  opened  and  operated.  Thousands  ot  bushels  are  shipped 
from  those  to  different  points  along  the  Ohio  river. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The  first  settlement  made  in  what  is  now  Mead  town- 
ship, was  by  the  Dilles,  on  the  bottoms  opposite  Moundsville 
along  in  1793-4.  This  land  upon  which  they  settled  afterwards 
dorived  its  name  from  them.  A block  house  or  fort  had  been 
erected  by  them  at  this  point  to  protect  themselves  and  other 
settlers  from  the  unmerciful  attacks  of  the  savages  which  theu 
roamed  the  forests  in  deadly  hostility  towards  the  whites. 

Martin  Shewey  and  family,  Major  James  Smith  and  fam- 
ily, and  Leonard  Coleman  and  family,  settled  in  the  same  bot- 
tom about  the  same  time. 

Samuel  Day  and  family  settled  on  the  ridge  abovothe  valley 
very  early. 

Richard  Riley  and  family,  and  Thomas  Dunfee  and  family, 
settled  on  the  same  ridge. 

McElherron  and  family  were  the  first  settlers  in  now  Pultney 
bottom,  Mead  township.  In  his  house  the  first  court  in  tbe 
county  of  Bolmont  was  held. 

Prominent  among  the  early'  settlers  of  Mead  was  David  Lock- 
wood,  who  migrated  from  near  Wheeling  creek,  West  Virginia, 
in  1800,  and  located  in  Dille  s bottom,  in  section  six.  He  was 
born  in  the  state  ot  New  York,  in  1762.  Being  full  of  zeal  and 

patriotism  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  enlisted 

and  served  his  country  in  that  memorable  struggle  for  liberty. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  and  held  by  the  British  in  custody  ten 
months  before  being  released.  In  1791  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Rebecca  Thomas,  and  reared  a family7  of  twelve  children,  six  of 
whom  are  yet  living.  He  was  made  one  of  the  first  Associate 
Judges  of  Belmont  county,  (1801)  fillingthat  position  a number 
of  years  with  honorand  distinction.  W7as  granted  the  liberty  of 
naming  this  township,  and  he  named  it  in  honor  of  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Mead.  In  1840,  Mr.  Lockwood  died 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  his  wife  in  1863,  aged 
seventy'-two. 

Esquire  Sowerhaver  and  family' were  very  early' settlers  in 
Di lie’s  bottom.  He  was  one  amongst  the  first  justices  of  the 
peace  in  Mead. 

Revs.  Hall  and  Joshua  Robinson,  (both  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministers)  settold  on  the  ridge  rather  early. 

David  Linn  and  family,  William  Ambler,  James  McKinley, 
Andrew  Smith  and  others  comprised  the  early  settlers  of  this 
township. 
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REMINISCENCES. 

ENCOUNTER  WITH  A BEAR. 


Sabbath  day.  Upon  hearing  the  report 
people  thought  that  Indians  wore  about, 
the  fun,  and  laughed  heartily. 


of  the  rifle  some  of  the 

Bui  Benjamin  enjoyed 


In  an  early  day  Samuel  Worley  and  Thomas  Bison  started 
out  on  a hunt,  up  McMahon’s  creek  but  got  separated  from  each 
other  before  hunting  long.  Bison  soon  came  across  a very  large 
bear  and  fired  at  him.  The  bear  fell  and  Dison,  supposing  him 
to  be  dead,  advanced,  when  the  bear  instantly  rose  upon  his  hind 
legs  and  seized  Bison  in  the  thigh,  sinking  his  teeth  through 
the  flesh,  and  held  on  with  a death-like  grip.  So  painful  was 
the  wound  and  so  closely  did  the  bear  hold  him  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  he  extricated  himself  sufficiently,  so  as  to 
reach  his  hand  out  whore  his  tomahawk  lay.  After  securing  the 
same  he  began  to  boat  the  bear  over  the  head  and  a fearful 
struggle  ensued  between  the  combatants;  one  fighting  by  in- 
stinct, and  the  other  guided  by  the  dictates  of  reason.  Bison, 
after  repeated  blows,  which  were  growing  loss  severe,  on 
account  of  his  suffering,  succeeded  in  the  battle  and  bruin  finally 
sank  back  and  expired,  although  maintaining  his  hold.  Bison 
said  he  had  to  pry  the  jaws  open  to  get  loose,  after  the  bear  had 
died.  He  was  almost  exhausted,  but  his  heart  took  courage  at 
his  success  and  victory  over  his  enemy,  and  he  crawled  on  his 
hands  and  one  knee  about  a mile  to  his  grandmother’s  where  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  for  some  time,  to  allow  his  wound,  which 
was  no  small  affair,  to  heal.  He  made  a very  narrow  escape  with 
his  life.  Ilis  partner,  Samuel  Worley,  having  taken  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  crook  captured  and  killed  four  deer  on  that  ex- 
pedition 

ATTACKED  BY  WOLVES. 

; 

Benjamin  Lockwood  relates  an  early  experience  with  wolves. 

Ho  says,  that  when  a boy,  he  was  sont  to  a shoemaker’s  shop  to  get 
his  shoos  repaired.  Being  detained  somewhat  longer  than  he 
had  at  first  anticipated,  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  gather  j 
about  before  lie  started  homeward.  As  lie  journeyed  along  on 
horseback  through  a low  ravine,  he  heard  wolves  rushing  down  [ 
toward  him  howling  ferociously,  which  sent  a thrill  through  his 
young  blood,  and  almost  caused  his  hair  to  stand  on  end.  His  j 
horse  becoming  alarmed  and  excited,  started  with  full  speed  as  I 
the  wolves  ran  up  against  his  heels.  He  soon  left  them  in  the 
distance  and  their  noise  grew  fainter  and  fainter  until  the  sound 
was  lost  to  his  oars.  He  was  safely  carried  to  his  father’s  door, 
and  the  carnivorous  animals  were  obliged  to  sook  for  some  other 
victim. 


EEMAI.E  BRAVERY. 

Benjamin  Lockwood  says  that  Major  Smith  and  his  wife  were 
brave  and  successful  hunters.  They  resided  near  Bille’s  bottom, 
and  in  early  days  kept  two  dogs,  for  llio  purpose  of  fighting 
bears.  One  day  while  Mr.  S.  was  absent  from  homo,  a bear, 
largo  and  fat,  chanced  to  pass  through  the  door  yard.  Mrs. 
Smith  seeing  it,  set  her  dogs  on.  The  bear  being  worried  by  the 
dogs  sought  relief  by  climbing  a tree  adjacent.  She  took  down 
her  gun  and  went  out,  drew  a fine  sight  on  it,  and  fired,  bring- 
ing bruin  from  his  porch  in  great  confusion  to  the  ground,  kill- 
ing it  instantly.  She  'vas  an  expert  with  a rifle,  having  killed 
many  deer  and  wild  turkies,  seldom  ever  missing  her  mark. 

WOLVES  AND  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Benj.  Lockwood's  father,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  other  farmers,  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  rav- 
ages made  by  wolves  upon  sheep,  and  lost  a great  many 
by  their  attacks.  Secure  pens  were  often  built  in  which  to  keep 
them  during  the  nights.  But  sometimes  the  wolves  would  effect 
an  entrance  into  and  slay  them.  One  night  Mr.  L.  had  several 
sheep  killed.  He  built  up  a sort  of  a trap  the  next  evening  fol- 
lowing, arid  placed  thoso  sheep  slain  within.  It  was  so  arranged 
that  a wolf  could  easily  enter,  but  when  once  within  it  was 
obliged  to  remain.  The  trap  worked  charmingly,  for  next 
morning  they  found  their  victim  securely  fastened  up  in  the 
trap,  which  they  soon  disposed  of  by  decapitation. 

KILLING  A DEER. 

When  a boy,  Benjamin  Lockwood  observed  a deer  swimming 
across  the  Ohio  river  from  the  Virginia  side.  Ho  secured  his 
father  s gun  and  slipped  down  along  the  bank,  and  aftor  the  deer 
landed,  ho  shot  it.  This  was  all  done  under  boyish  excitement, 
and  when  a whole  congregation  left  a church  not  far  distant,  to 
enquire  the  cause,  Benjamin  found  lie  had  shot  a deer  on  the  j 


eight  human  skeletons. 

On  the  farm  owned  by  J.L.  Jones,  in  Bille’s  bottom,  near  the 
Ohio  river,  wore  found  eight  human  skeletons  buricd.undei  neali 
a large  rock  that  hadevidently  slipped  from  its  place  and  crtishcci 
them  (perhaps  Indians)  as  they  took  shelter  unuei  i s piojcc 
tion. 


Among  the  first  school  buildings  built  in  Mead  township  was 
one  on  section  32,  in  1818;  another  was  erected  on  the  Bel  ville 
ridge  along  in  1822  or  1823.  On  section  15,  stood  a round  log 
school  house,  which  was  built  very  early.  Then,  schools  were 
of  short  duration,  books  scarce,  teachers  poor,  and  educational 
facilities  vet-}’  poor  and  limited.  Now  the  township  contains 
two  brick  and  eleven  frame  school  houses,  in  which  school  is 
continued  nearly  nine  months  in  the  year.  Five  teachers  are 
usually  employed  and  the  educational  advantages  for  the  youth 
are  excellent. 


GRIST  MILLS. 


It  is  claimed  tiiat  the  first  grist  mill  erected  in  Bille’s  bottom 
was  built  by  Bavid  Lockwood  in  1821, on  a small  stream. 

In  1831,  Benjamin  Lockwood  built  a grist  mill  on  the  waters 
of  Pipe  creek,  about  a mile  from  the  Ohio.  This  is  a frame 
building,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  10x50,  and  three  stories 
and  a half  high  ; contains  four  run  of  bulirs.  In  1815,  ho  placed 
an  engine  in  the  mill,  using  steam  power.  In  1808,  the  boiler 
bursted,  killing  two  men,  Thomas  King  and  the  engineer,  Isaac 
McCabe.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  was  about  filly  barrels  per 
da}’.  After  the  explosion  of  this  boiler  he  attached  his 
water-power,  which  he  first  used  and  which  lie  still  uses.  A 
number  of  years  ago  he  purchased  a great  deal  of  wheat,  and 
lias  had  as  high  as  ten  thousand  bushels  in  the  mill  at  one  time. 
In  1838,  ho  erected  a saw  mill  near  the  grist  mill,  and  this  lias 
been  in  use  ever  since. 

The  Businessburg  grist  mill  was  erected  in  1818,  by  Archi- 
bald McGrew  and  Robert  Hammond.  It  is  40x50  feet  and  three 
stories  ; contains  three  run  of  buhrs.  It  is  located  on  Pipe  creek 
and  was  operated  by  water-power  until  1855,  when  Mr.  McGrow 
secured  an  engine  and  introduced  steam-power.  This  firm  car- 
ried on  tho  milling  busines'until  about  1858,  when  the  mill  was 
sold  under  tho  hammer  to  Allen  Ramsey,  In  1800,  James  Ship- 
man  purchased  it.  lie  operated  it  a short  time.  In  1801,  Syl- 
vester Cramer  secured  it.  Ho  took  Bavid  McGrew  in  as  a part- 
ner after  following  the  business  alone  six  months.  These  gen- 
tlemen continued  as  partners  for  about  four  years,  when  the  ju- 
nior partner  sold  to  Isaac  Richncr.  Ho  and  Cramer  carried  on 
for  a few  years.  Richner  then  sold  to  W.  II,  Weeks,  who  after 
about  four  years’  experience,  left  and  Irwin  was  appointed  re- 
ceiver. The  mill  was  operated  until  tho  fall  ot  187K,  when  it 
was  again  sold  at  sheriffs  sale.  Thomas  McNeice  purchased 
the  mill  and  has  been  operating  it  with  considerable  success  ever 
since.  The  capacity  of  this  mill  is  one  hundred  bushels  per 


day. 


Wegcc  grist  mill  was  erected  in  1861,  by  Samuel  Heath  and 
Nainuol  McGrew.  It  is  30x30  feet  and  three  stories  hi«di  It 
contains  three  run  of  buhrs.  It  is  situated  about  one-half' mile 
from  the  Ohio  river  and  at  tho  terminus  of  tho  Bellairo  and 
\ egee  pike  and  near  the  Bellairo  and  Southwestern  railroad 
Merchant  and  custom  work  is  done  at  this  mill. 

LAKOEST  LAND  OWNERS. 

Col.  Thompson  owns  500  acres  of  land  in  Mead  township 
Samuel  Bay  1,0;  Namuel  Kirkland,  125  ; Dixon  Myers,  333  • Jus' 
Bun  fee,  Andrew  Myers  and  James  Trimble  own  300  am.s  ’y.'(q,; 

THE  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  principal  productions  of  this  township  are  whom  on, 
corn  and  other  grains.  Tho  soil  is  frmvl  ton,  • " oalt,> 
largely  of  these  cereals.  g°°d  <0F  ,arm"'S  antJ  yield* 


The  enumeration 'taken  by  the  assessor  for  urn  c , 
above  twenty -one  years  of  age.  shows  Moi,l  i , \ ma,es 

population  is  about  2,000.  " ‘ « contain  12,.  lt8 
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COAL  WORKS. 

The  Lockwood  and  Burly  coal  bank  was  opened  about  1865. 
This  firm  operated  it  until  1879,  when  it  changed  hands  and  Mr. 
McFadden  acted  as  superintendent.  The  average  amount  of 
coal  taken  out  per  year  is  200,000  bushels.  The  present  com- 
pany intend  taking  out  2,800  bushels  per  day.  This  is  now  call- 
ed the  Pipe  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Companj'.  ^ 

Col.  Thompson’s  coal  works  were  opened  in  1865,  by  Watson, 
Smith  &■  Co.  These  gentlemen  have  leased  the  bank  from  Col. 
Thompson,  who  receives  a royalty  on  each  bushel  taken  out. 
The  net  profits  to  this  company  per  year  is  about  85,000.  The 
vein  is  a six  foot  one  and  of  good  quality. 

Wegee  coal  bank  is  owned  by  David  Smith  and  operated  by 
Peter  Shaver.  This  bank  was  started  in  1851-2.  The  mine 
averages  200,000  bushels  per  year.  The  bank  is  opened  on  an 
incline  of  six  inches  to  the  foot.  About  one  mile  back  the  thick- 
ness of  the  vein  is  six  feet.  There  are  three  ledges  of  hydraulic 
rock  and  a small  vein  of  iron  ore.  Two-thirds  of  this  hill  is  pro- 
nounced limestone.  There  is  found  a streak  of  whet  stone  rock 
in  this  hill  also,  and  sandstone  rock  suitable  for  building. 

Urias  Y.  Wallace’s  coal  bank  was  opened  in  1871.  The  bank 
averages  about  2,500  bushels  per  year.  The  vein  is  six  feet 
thick  ; is  operated  by  shaft. 

The  Empire  Coal  Company's  works  are  located  about  two 
miles  above  Moundsville,  on  the  Ohio  side.  Work  wasfirstcom- 
menced  by  Henry  Snyder  in  1806.  The  vein  is  six  feet.  Sny- 
der operated  it  for  a short  time,  then  he  took  in  James  G.  Morris 
and  William  Winnins  as  partners,  when  it  was  first  known  as 
above  named.  This  bank  produces  yoarly  150,000  bushels.  At 
present  it  is  lying  idle. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

PIPE  CREEK  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Tho  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  building  were  greatly 
desirous  of  a church  built  in  their  midst,  and  along  in  1844,  Ben- 
jamin Lockwood  donated  a pleasant  site  on  section  18.  A com- 
mittee of  three  persons,  consisting  of  Benjamin  Lockwood,  John 
Brice  and  Jonathan  DcLong,  were  appointed  to  take  such  steps 
in  the  matter  of  a church  erection  as  was  deemed  expedient  by 
them.  This  committee  went  to  work  in  earnest,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  means,  by  subscription,  to  build.  Ere  the 
close  of  1844,  a neat  frame  edifice  35x50  was  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy.  It  was  dedicated  by  Rev.  Alfred  Paul,  of 
Wheeling,  who  was  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  little  flock. 
Ho  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Irvin,  of  the  same  city.  After  the 
latter,  followed  Rev.  Win.  Grimes,  Rev.  Grecniey  and  others. 
Present  minister  is  Rev.  Lafferty.  Membership  numbers  about 
fifty.  Riders — Brice,  Dillsmore,  Irvin  and  Wiley.  This  con- 
gregation has  an  active  Sabbath  school,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  fort}-  scholars. 

PULTNEY  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

This  class  was  organized  by  Thomas  White  in  1856,  with 
twenty-five  members.  In  the  year  following  a church  building 
30x50,  of  frame,  was  erected  on  ground  donated  by  Samuel  Ilof- 
fer.  The  building  committee  consisted  of  John  B.  Huffman 
Henry  Keyser  and  Thomas  White.  Rev.  J.  Darby  is  the  minis- 
ter in  charge.  Class  Leader — George  Corbet.  A wide-awake 
Sabbath  school  is  conducted  by  this  congregation.  School  num- 
bers about  forty.'  Superintendent — James  Corbet,  J r.:  assistant 
Dixon  Long. 


WEGEE  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

In  1833  William  Lamdon  organized  this  class  with  eighteer 
members.  Services  were  held  by  them  in  Pultney  bottom  ant 
at  private  houses  among  the  members  for  a couple  of  years’.  Ir 
1835  they  erected  a frame  building  30x40,  on  ground  donated  b\ 
John  Albright,  on  section  S,  north  of  Wegee  creek.  This  build 
ing  was  used  until  1878,  when  a new  structure  was  erected  un 
der  the  directions  of  the  building  committee— J.  W.  Hath  horn  T? 
^ an(l  Thomas  Keyser,  Jr.  The  edifice  was  completed 

and  dedicated  September  1,  1878,  by  the  presiding  elder'  Rev  J 
M.  Carr,  assisted  by  Rev.  Cobbledick  (being  the  minister  ‘in 
charge,)  Rev.  E.  Dell  ass  and  Rev.  W.  Darby.  The  build,  ng 
measures  34x40.  It  has  a membership  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty , and  is  in  a growing  and  prosperous  condition.  A large 


Sabbath  school,  numbering  about  forty  pupils,  is  conducted  in 
connection  with  this  church. 

BETHEL  PRE8BYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Groves  organized  this  society  with  ten  mem- 
bers in  1855.  In  1857  a church  building,  30x40,  was  built  on 
donated  ground  of  Barnet’s.  It  was  dedicated  by  the  above 
named  minister  the  same  year.  In  1871  this  house  was  remod- 
eled and  enlarged  to  30x57  ; rededicatcd  by  Rev.  D.  II.  Lafferty 
of  Bellaire,  and  Rev.  Ferguson,  of  New  Washington.  This  class 
numbers  about  two  hundred  members.  Minister  in  charge— 
Rev.  James  Day.  The  officers  are  as  follows  : 

Elders— Thomas  Ault,  M.  Watt,  I.  M.  Watt,  Martin  Kirk- 
land, James  Hopton  and  Dr.  William  Michael.  Trustees— Wil- 
liam Masters,  J.  T.  Watt,  Henry  Kirkland  and  Isaac  Ault. 
Treasurer — W.  W.  Watt. 

A Sabbath  school  of  about  sixty  scholars  is  conducted  here  un- 
der the  superintendency  of  Thomas  Ault,  assisted  by  M.  Watt. 
Secretary — W.  W.  Watt.  Treasurer — M.  W.  Trimble. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

James  Dcnfee  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Juno  2G,  1820; 
lived  with  his  father  on  a farm,  whilst  he  received  a common 
school  education.  About  1841-2,  he  made  a couplo  of  trips  to 
New  Orleans,  for  his  father  on  flatboats.  In  November,  1847, 
he  married  Miss  Catharine  Meeks,  who  was  born  June  5,  1823. 
This  union  resulted  in  ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, all  of  whom  are  living.  After  his  marriage  he  located  on 
section  15,  in  Mead  township,  where  he  still  remains.  In  the 
year  1878,  he  was  elected  trustee  of  the  township. 

David  J.  Creamer  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  August  27, 
1829.  He  obtained  a common  school  education.  In  1854, 
he  married  Miss  Amanda  Masters;  by  their  union  result- 
ed four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  After  his 
marriage  he  still  remained  with  his  father,  and  continued  to 
farm.  On  August  26,  1867,  his  wife  died;  she  was  a member  of 
the  M.  E.  Church.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1869,  he  married  Miss 
Margaret  A Harris,  who  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  April  13, 
1840.  He  remains  on  the  old  home  farm.  He  and  his  wife  are 
mom  bens  of  tho  Jacobsburg  M.  R.  Church. 

John  Jones.  Farmer — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  April  25,  1774. 
Obtained  a common  school  education.  In  1794,  he  married  Miss 
Lily  Benjamin,  a native  of  the  same  state.  Their  union  resulted 
in  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  1801,  he  mi- 
grated to  Licking  county,  and  located  on  a farm  and  commenced 
clearing,  lie  was  the  first  man  to  plow  a furrow  in  that  coun- 
ty. About  1803,  he  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
leaving  him  with  lour  small  children  to  care  for.  Shortly  after 
this  he  moved  to  his  father's,  near  tho  Ohio  river,  in  Monroe 
county.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1806,  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
Hurd,  who  was  born  August  13,  1781.  Their  union  resulted  in 
seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  two  of  whom  arc 
living,  O.  J.  Jones,  residing  in  Illinois,  and  J.  L.  Jones,  in  Bel- 
mont county,  near  the  Ohio  river,  in  Dille’s  bottom.  After  his 
last  marriage,  Mr.  Jones  moved  to  Virginia,  near  Proctor,  and 
there  built  a grist  mill,  saw  mill  and  stillhouse,  which  he  oper- 
ated about  ten  years.  He  then  sold  out  and  moved  to  Monroe 
county,  and  located  up  Suntish,  where  he  built  mills  and  carding 
machines,  which  he  operated  till  quite  old.  His  son  J.  L.  Jones 
took  charge  of  theso  mills  and  continued  in  the  business  for 
twenty-five  years.  Our  subject  built  the  first  brick  house  in 
Monroe  county,  and  was  a judge  of  the  court  for  seven  years  in 
tho  same  county.  Died,  August  12,  1858,  aged  79.  His  wife 
died  in  1843,  aged  55. 


Thomas  McNicf,  was  born  in  Ireland,  July  11,  1829,  and  re- 
ceived a common  English  education.  In  the  year  1849,  he  mi- 
grated to  America,  landing  in  Philadalphia.  He  came  to  Mar- 
tinsville, Belmont  county,  where  ho  learned  stone  cutting  and 
bricklaying;  then  hired  to  Captain  Crawford  to  learn  the  mill- 
ing business.  In  the  year  1854,  he  married  Miss  Annabella 
White,  who  was  born  in  1829.  Their  union  resulted  in  six  chil- 
dren, three  sons  and  three  daughters  ; four  are  living.  In  the 
year  1863  he  enlisted  in  battery  “D.,”  First  West  Virginia  Light 
Artillery,  un/er  Captain  John  Carlin.  He  served  eighteen 
months,  during  which  time  he  was  in  several  active  engage- 
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ments.  He  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  in  1865. 
In  1878,  he  purchased  the  mill  known  as  the  Businessbarg 
mill  located  on  Pipe  creek,  Mead  township,  which  he  is  still  en- 
gaged in  operating.  Ho  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Martinsville. 

Kichard  L.  Biley  was  born  in  Virginia,  September  25,  1777. 
Obtained  a limited  education,  and  when  quite  young  was  bound 
out  to  learn  the  carpenter  trade,  at  which  he  served  ten  years. 
In  1800  he  migrated  to  Wheeling,  where  bo  remained  about 
three  years,  working  at  his  trade.  In  1803,  he  came  to  Belmont 
county,  locating  in  Pultnoy,  which  was  then  the  county  seat, 
and  took  contracts  for  erecting  buildings.  In  1807,  he  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Day,  who  was  born  in  1788.  Their  union  result- 
ed in  ten  children,  four  sons  and  six  daughters,  seven  of  whom 
are  living.  After  his  marriage  he  located  on  the  river  hill,  op- 
posite Kate’s  Hock,  and  there  remained  till  March,  1813.  He 
then  purchased  a farm  in  section  1,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  eighty-three his  wife 
died,  aged  eighty-five.  They  were  consistent  members  of  the 
* old  Wegee  M.  E.  Church. 

James  Corbet  was  born  in  Belmont  count}",  February  21, 
1835.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm,  and  obtained  his  education  at 
common  schools.  He  remained  with  his  father  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1877.  He  then  purchased  a portion  of  the 
old  homestead,  where  he  yet  remains. 

Israel  Day,  a native  of  Coshocton  county,  Ohio,  was  born 
near  lioscoe,  J uly  14,  1833.  He  was  reared  a farmer,  and  ob- 
tained a common  school  education.  He  married  Mary  Ault, 
December  6,  1860;  she  was  born  May  17,  1842.  They  have 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  After  his  marriage  he  located 
on  a part  of  section  9,  township  5,  range  3,  where  he  still  resides. 
He  and  his  wife  united  with  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1869. 


Andrew  Burris  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  November  18, 
1822.  He  was  reared  a farmer,  and  when  twenty-one  years  of 
age  marriod  Jane  Keyser,  who  was  born  September  15,  1817. 
They  are  the  parents  of  but  one  child,  a daughter.  After  his 
marriage  he  located  in  section  15,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
and  then  purchased  a farm  in  section  8,  Mead  township,  where 
he  yet  resides.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  old  Wegee 
M.  E.  Church. 

Johnston  L.  Jones  was  born  near  Proctor,  Virginia,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1811.  When  be  was  about  two  years  old,  his  parents 
emigrated  to  Monroe  county,  Ohio.  His  father  was  a miller  and 
fuller,  and  his  son  was  early  taught  the  same.  After  ho  arrived 
at  tho  age  of  majority  he  had  sole  control  of  a mill,  and  followed 
the  business  for  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Jones  claims  to  have 
helped  to  erect  the  first  brick  building  of  Monroe  county.  He 
married  Elydia  Schofield  April  17,  1838.  She  was  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  born  in  1812,  and  died  January  6,  1853.  For  a 
second  wife  ho  chose  Iiebecca  M.  Morris,  only  daughter  of  Alli- 
son Morris,  June  25,  1854.  She  was  a native  of  Virginia;  was 
born  March  15,  1828.  They  have  two  children — Frank  M., 

. o°rn  February  1,  1857,  and  Grace  C.,  born  August  16,  1867.  In 
18,58  he  removed  to  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  where  he  remained  till 
1867,  whon  he  purchased  a farm  in  Dille’s  Bottom,  Belmont 
county,  where  he  still  resides.  He  served  as  justice  of  tho  peace 
for  six  years,  having  been  elected  in  1863.  Mr.  Jones  is  a con- 
sistent member  of  the  Univcrsalist  church. 


Jacob  Keyser  was  born  in  Mead  township,  Belmont  county, 
Ohio,  July  7,  1836.  lie  was  reared  a farmer  and  miller.  lie 
performed  labor  for  his  father  till  1857,  when  ho  married  Mary 
. ■ Meek,  who  was  born  July  23,  1838.  They  are  the  parents  of 
hve  children  ; four  are  living.  After  his  marriage  he  located  in 
Monroe  county,  near  Beallsvillc,  where  he  followed  farming  and 
milling  for  nine  years.  He  then  removed  to  Cameron,  West 
* irginia,  whore  ho  resided  four  years,  again  returned  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Beallsville;  remained  till  1873.  He  then  returned  to 
Belmont  county  and  located  on  a part  of  section  9,  township  5, 
range  3.  Here  he  still  resides.  Ho  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  at  Wegee. 


John^Corbet,  a native  of  Belmont  county,  was  born  November 
was  reared  on  the  farm,  and  remained  with  his  father 
till  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  married  Mary  Dunfee,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1864.  She  was  born  May  10,  1839.  They  are  the 
parents  of  one  sou  and  six  daughters.  After  his  marriage  ho 

5<> — B.  4 J.  c.m. 


located  on  a farm  situate  in  section  3,  township  5,  range  3,  wbei  e 
he  st ill  remains.  He  and  his  wife  are  consistent  members  of 
tho  M.  E.  Church,  known  as  the  Pultney  Chapel. 

Samuel  Day  was  born  in  Mead  township,  Belmont  county, 
July  13,  1804.  Ho  was  brought  up  on  a farm,  and  received  a 
common  school  education.  In  1825,  he  hired  with  Samuel  Sprigg 
to  do  farm  work  at  the  following  terms  : First  summer  to  re- 

ceive eight  dollars  per  month ; second  summer  to  receive  ten 
dollars  per  month  ; third  summer  to  receive  twelve  and  one-half 
dollars  per  month  . fourth  summer,  fifteen  dollars  per  month; 
fifth  summer,  twenty  dollars  per  month.  During  tho  fall  of 
each  year  he  would  buy  produce  of  all  kinds  and  ship  it  down 
to  New  Orleans  to  market.  In  the  spring  of  1831,  with  his  profits 
on  produce,  and  the  money  received  of  Mr.  Sprigg  for  service,  he 
was  enabled  to  purchase  a farm  of  160  acres  in  section  13,  Mead 
township.  On  November  4,  1831,  he  married  Miss  Martha  Jef- 
fers, who  was  born  Augusts,  1810.  This  union  resulted  in  four 
children,  viz:  Sarah  J.,  Israel,  Elizabeth  and  Penelope,  all  of 

whom  arc  dead  except  Israel.  In  1833  he  and  his  wife  connected 
themselves  with  the  M.  E Church,  and  have  been  consistent 
members  ever  since.  The  same  year  his  entire  wheat  crop  was 
killed  by  frost.  At  the  present  time  be  owns  470  acres  of  land. 
Ho  served  two  years  as  township  treasurer. 

Samuel  Kirkland  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  May  12,  1817. 
Brought  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  by  his  father  whon  about 
three  years  old.  He  obtained  a common  school  education,  and 
worked  with  his  father  on  the  farm.  In  November,  1848,  be 
married  Miss  Mary  Jane  Keyser,  who  was  born  June,  1830.  This 
union  resulted  in  nine  children,  seven  sons  and  two  daughters; 
seven  are  living.  In  the  year  1855,  he  purchased  a farm  in  sec- 
tion 19,  Mead  township,  where  he  still  remains.  In  1849,  he 
and  his  wife  united  with  the  M.  E.  Church  of  Wegee. 

S.  B.  Creamer  was  born  in  Maryland,  February  22,  1811,  and 
in  1815  was  brought  to  Belmont  county  by  bis  father.  In  1832 
he  made  a trip  to  New  Orleans  for  his  father  on  a flatboat,  trad- 
ing in  hops  and  produce.  In  1837  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Dent,  who  was  born  in  1810.  Their  union  resulted  in  twochil- 
dren,  one  son  and  one  daughter.  In  1839  his  wife  died  ; she  was 
a devoted  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  On  January  1 1851 
he  married  Miss  Susanna  Scales,  who  was  born  May  5*  1 S20 ' 

1 his  union  resulted  in  seven  childen,  five  sons  and  two  daurdil- 
ers,  two  of  whom  are  living.  After  his  second  marriage  he  loca- 
ted on  section  32,  where  ho  still  resides.  In  1855  he  purchased 
the  Businessbarg  grist  mill,  and  operated  it  till  1878,  when  he 
“Id  lt;  E le  and  his  wife  are  consistent  members  of  tho  M E 
Church,  of  Mount  Zion.  ' 


county,  April  14,  1831.  At  the  age  of  eleven  yX. b Tw 
taken  in  h.s  father  s shop  to  learn  the  blacksmith  trade  Abou 
this  time  his  father  was  taken  sick  and  confined  to  bed  for  si 
3 ears,  during  which  the  care  and  responsibility  of  the  shoo  fel 
upon  our  subject.  In  June,  1858,  he  married  Miss  MarySpenc 
who  was  born  in  England,  October  17,  1838  Their  union 
suited  m ten  children,  five  sons  and  five  daughters  H « 

d«"“  » <"  He  I.  a farmer  and  medjanic^81 

Samuel  Hile^  was  l)orn  m .Belmont  pAimfT»  i • / 

14,  1810.  After  receiving  a limitcTrduemion7’!  ,'0’  °eUjbe 
carpenter  trade  with  his^father,  and  has  followed* tSf"^  U" 
flection  with  farming.  In  183(1  he  went  with  Samuejw  C‘°n 
trading  expedition  down  the  river  to  New  ()6„  „ T ?"  1 
"’ado  815(1.  With  this  money  he  purchased  ’>7, hicl‘ 

section  7,  Mead  township,  on  which  he  ho  r 1 1 of  larut  if 

August  18,  1831,  he  married  Aliss^Hlizabet^M lmProv®,nents 
born  March  4,  18.19,  Their  union  nlstfc  . who 

three  sons  and  five  daughters;  five  are  HvinJ  I„  ^,fhehlld.r°n 
wife  united  with  the  old  Wegee  M E Clinch  i • e a,ul  h» 
first  members  when  the  class  was  organized  and  h8  the 

stant  workers  since  that  time.  He  has  filled  th  h*  ° beon  t-°n- 
sb  p clerk,  assessor,  trustee  and  con^110 ^1?^  1°'  t0W"- 
tho  farm  where  lie  settled  when  he  married.  llv'ngon 

Isaac  Mellott  was  born  in  Rolmnnf  „ 

1825.  He  acquired  a common  school  educaUon^’  i°h'°’  July. 
of  twenty-one  engaged  with  his  father  to  work  oiuh  tbe^e 
1 obruary,  lsU8.  he  married  Miss  Alice  Tint™  T *rm.  In 
suited  in  six  children,  four  sons  and  two  daun-ht  ,UH  ,"'ion  re- 
named they  settled  ou  a farm  in  f^Mead  town.h^ 
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where  they  remained  twelve  years ; then  purchased  a farm  in 
section  21,  Mead  township,  on  which  they  now  reside. 

Benjamin  Lockwood,  a son  of  David  Lockwood,  was  born  on 
or  near  Wheeling  creek,  Virginia,  April  13  1797  Was  brought 
to  Belmont  county  by  his  parents  in  1800  They  located  in 
Dille’s  bottom.  Benjamin  worked  with  bis  father  on  the  farm 
till  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  in  the  meantime  he  received 
his  education,  in  the  old  log  school  house  of  that  day.  Apul  11, 
1820  he  married  Miss  Annie  Bell,  who  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  October  2,  1801.  This  union  resulted  in 
thirteen  children,  as  follows : Annie  B.,  Elizabeth  A.,  David  B. 

Jacob  E.,  Benjamin  F„  Mary  A.,  Alfred,  Eliza  J.,  Lavina  A., 
Ephraim  C.,  Elizabeth  R.,  %lvanus  L.,  William  T.,  George  W., 
and  Emily  E.,  four  of  whom  are  living.  May  2,  1803,  William, 
the  youngest  son,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
being  the  seventh  engagement  in  which  he  participated.  Mr. 
Lockwood,  after  his  marriage  located  ir.  Dille's  Bottom,  on  section 
16.  In  1822,  ho  erected  a grist  mill  on  section  18,  and  in  connec- 
tion run  a distillery.  In  1826,  he  moved  near  the  Ohio  river, 
where  he  engaged  in  several  pursuits — farming,  merchandizing 
and  boat  building.  In  1827,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
Dille’s  Bottom,  which  office  he  held  for  forty  years.  At  present 
he  resides  on  a farm  near  the  falls  of  Pipe  creek,  in  section  18, 
about  one  mile  from  the  Ohio  river.  lie  and  his  companion  are 
members  of  the  Pipe  Creek  Presbyterian  Church.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  the  celebration  of  his  80th  birth  day, 
which  occurred  on  the  13th  of  April,  1879,  is  herewith 
appended : “A  very  pleasant  family  reunion  was  hold  at 

the  residence  of  Benjamin  Lockwood,  at  Dille’s  Bottom, 
on  the  13th  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  his 
80th  birth  day.  A large  number  of  relatives  and  friends 
were  present,  among  whom  were  two  younger  brothers,  Col.  J. 
H.  Lockwood,  of  Moundsville,  and  J.M.  Lockwood,  of  Dille’s 
Bottom  ; two  married  daughters  and  their  husbands,  M.  M.  Fow- 
ler, of  Moundsville,  and  YVm.  W.  Ferrell ; eleven  graud  children 
and  two  great  grand  children  ; Mrs.  Jacob  Lockwood,  a daughter- 
in-law,  of  Bel  pro,  Ohio;  W.  II.  Seymour  and  wife,  of  Chicago; 
Sarah  Anschutz,  wife  of  a deceased  brother;  Mrs.  Sweeney,  of 
Washington,  Pennsylvania ; and  Mrs.  McCormick,  of  Allegheny, 
sisters  of  Mrs.  Lockwood  and  Col.  John  Thompson  of  Mounds- 
ville. The  day  was  spent  pleasantly  in  recounting  family  history, 
and  in  reviewing  and  strengthening  old  family  ties;  in  listening 
to  some  excellent  music ; in  giving  and  receiving  gifts,  and  par- 
taking of  a sumptuous  dinner.  After  the  good  things  had  been 
properly  discussed,  Mr.  W.  11.  Seymour  read  the  following 
acrostic : 

Beneath  the  weight  of  eighty  years  that  o'er  thy  head  hath  rolled  ; 

Endeared  to  ns  who  know  thy  heart  is  pure  as  virgin  gold. 

No  longer  in  the  spring-time  of  thy  boyhood’s  lightsomness. 

Joyous  as  the  wind  that  woos  the  powers  with  soft  caress. 

Afloat  upon  time’s  ocean  are.  those  days  too  sweet  to  last. 

Mourning  alone,  oftimes  recalls  the  blithe  and  blissful  past ; 

It  lingers  wistfully  around  that  happy  time — 

Noting  the  years  which  in  their  train  bring  manhood's  glorious  prime. 

Linger,  sweet  memories,  while  you  may,  for  time  must  softly  roll— 

Onward  and  onward  until  we  reach  the  goal. 

Cheerful,  open-handed,  energetic,  staunch  and  true, — 

Kind  of  heart,  - to  others  doing  as  he  would  wish  them  to  do. 

We  honor  thee,  old  patriarch  a good  race  hast  thou  ran 

O’er  nature’s  time  slotted  as  the  period  of  life’s  span. 

Our  voices  greet  thee  lovingly,  on  this  thy  natal  day. 

Dear  to  us  all,  long  may  it  be  ere  thou  art  called  away. 

“The  reading  over,  appropriate  short  speeches  were  made  by 
the  host,  Benjamin  Lockwood,  Col.  J.  II.  Lockwood,  Col.  John 
Thompson  and  W.  H.  Seymour.  .Next  was  the  presentation  by 
the  children  of  W.  H.  Seymour— great  grand  children  of  Mr. 
Lockvvood— of  a beautiful  inlaid  box  with  plate  engraved  ami 
portraits  of  the  donors;  also  a silver  shaving  enp  and  apparatus 
complete,  llis  grand  children  presented  him  with  a handsome 
6x8  photograph  of  his  mother,  erilargod  from  an  old  daguerreo- 
tipe,  in  walnut  and  guilt  frame.”  Mr.  Lockwood  is  yet  quite 
hale  and  hearty  for  one  of  his  years. 

J acob  M.  Lockwood  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1805  ; was  brought  up  on  a farm,  and  received  a common 
school  education.  On  October  15,  1829,  he  married  Miss  Caro- 
line C.  Col  man,  who  was  born  May6,  1811.  This  union  resulted 
in  five  sous.  After  his  marriage  he  located  on  section  6,  in 


Dille's  Bottom,  near  the  Ohio  river.  August  9, 1869,  he  was  called 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  March  27,  1873,  he  married 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Carbon,  who  was  born  in  1832.  Hejaud  bis  com- 
panion are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  of  Wegee. 

Robert  McMaster,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in 
August,  1794-5.  When  quite  young  his  parents  died,  leaving 
him  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  lie  learned  the  shoemaker  trade 
with  his  brother.  In  March,  1813,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Meek, 
who  was  born  in  1798,  in  the  same  state.  Their  union  resulted 
in  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  seven  of  whom 
are  living.  In  1818  he  migrated  with  his  family  to  Belmont 
county,  locating  in  Mead  township,  on  section  32.  He  went  to 
work  to  improve  the  land,  working  at  his  trade  during  the 
winter  months,  in  1850  he  was  appointed  associate  judge  by 
the  Legislasuro,  which  he  filled  one  year,  during  which  time  he 
was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife.  In  1852  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Adaline  Rankens.  This  union  resulted  in  one  child, 
a son.  In  1832  he  was  elected  coroner  of  Belmont  county, 
which  ho  held  for  about  four  years  ; also  filled  the  office  of  jus- 
tice for  a number  of  years.  Ho  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 
In  June,  1874,  he  departed  this  life  aged  eighty-two  years.  His 
companion  survives  him  in  her  sixty-sixth  year.  He  and  his 
wife  were  devoted  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  of  Jaeobsburg. 

Samuel  McMaster,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  De- 
cember 26,  1813,  and  was  brought  to  Belmont  county  by  his 
father.  On  Novembor  5,  1835,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Ann 
Gregory,  who  was  born  Mai  eh  8,  1817.  Their  union  resulted 
in  eight  children,  seven  sons  and  one  daughter;  six  are  living. 
Two  years  after  his  marriage,  he  purchased  and  moved  on  a 
farm  in  section  31,  where  he  still  resides.  He  followed  teach- 
ing school  during  the  winter  seasons  for  about  twelve  years.  In 
18t6  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  of  Mead  township,  in 
which  he  served  for  twenty-seven  years.  Has  also  been  town- 
ship clerk,  and  in  1864  was  elected  assessor. 


HISTORY  OF  SMITH  TOWNSHIP. 

Smith  was  erected  January  2,  1819,  from  parts  of  York  and 
Richland  townships.  It  contains  about  thirty-six  sections,  and 
is  bounded  as  follows  : On  the  north  by  Richland,  east  by  Kich- 
land  and  Mead,  south  by  Washington  and  west  by  Goshen. 

The  principal  streams  are  McMahon’s  creek  and  a south  branch 
of  the  same  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  are  the  branches  of 
Captina  and  Bonfork. 

The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  buckwheat,' oats 
and  tobacco.  The  soil  is  generally  of  a sandstone  nature. 

The  surface  ol  the  township  is  quite  broken  ; ridges  rising  to 
considerable  altitude,  and  the  hollows  or  ravines  deep  and  nar- 
row. Coal  veins  (from  three  to  six  foot)  are  found  in  abundance; 
sandstone  is  plenty  and  excellent  for  building  purposes. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  the  northern 
end  of  the  township  from  east  to  'vest,  and  the  Beliaire  aud 
Southwestern  railroad  crosses  the  southeast  corner,  near  Jaeobs- 
burg. 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 

In  18(14  John  Warnock  migrated  from  now  West  Virginia,  and 
settlod  on  section  18,  a half  mile  below  where  Warnock  station 
is  located.  He  brought  a wife  and  four  children  with  him. 
George  Alben  settled  on  section  18,  in  about  1803-4.  In  1800 
Caleb  Engle  settled  where  Lewis’  mills  are  now  located.  ">y 
Ham  Wilson  and  family  settled  on  section  36  in  1802.  Lewis 
Foreman  migrated  from  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  and  located 
on  section  29,  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Win.  Wilkinson  s 
heirs,  in  about  1805-6.  Win.  Smith  settlod  where  Warnock  s 
station  is  located,  in  1805.  The  land  was  first  entered  by  Math- 
ers, and  then  purchased  by  Smith.  Rice  Boggs  migrated  from 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  about  I860. 

Among  other  early  settlors  the  following  names  are  found- 
Jas.  Miller  migrated  trom  New  Jersey,  and  settled  on  section  1 , 
in  about  1805  ; Joseph  Rankin,  George  Holmes  and  family,  John 
and  Adam  Walters,  John  Mows}’ ; Frederick  Aultfather  entcre 
the  farm  now  owned  by  David  Snyder,  on  section  24  in  'ol  ■ 
It  was  purchased  by  Jacob  Aultfather  in  1811,  and  he  settled  on 
it  in  1817.  John  Matthews  entered  a part  of  the  farm  now 
owned  by  his  son,  Eli  B.  Matthews,  in  1816;  built  a cabin  an 
remained  until  1820,  when  be  removed  elsewhere  for  eleven 
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yoars.  then  returned  upon  his  old  farm,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  Daniel  Myers  settled  on  section  12  in  1807. 
Hans  Wiley,  a native  of  Ireland,  settled  on  section  6 in  1805. 
George  Eleriek  setttod  on  a farm  now  owned  by  Isaac  Lash,  on 
section  17  in  1807-8.  Wm.  Thornborough,  Rouben  Falconer. 
John  Wilkinson,  John  Dawson,  Samuel  Wright,  John  Miller, 
Jacob  Lewis,  Brattons,  James  Starr  and  Wm.  Polland,  John 
Feed,  who  was  a revolutionary  soldier,  and  also  George  Windora, 
John  Pryor,  Samuel  Lucas,  John  Porterfield,  Wm.  Workman, 
Joseph  Sumpton,  Lewis  Fisher,  Samuel  MeKirahan,  William 
Weekley,  .Richard  Shepherd,  David  Randall  and  family,  Eli 
Akers,  Griffith  and  Bazil  Davis,  Miles  Hart,  James  Lindsey, 
Jesse  Armstrong,  Philip  Allar,  Thomas  Foster,  Peter  Walters, 
George  Nevil,  Samuel  Steel,  Benjamin  Paxton,  Henry  Pennell, 
Joseph  Medcalf,  Joseph  Donaldson,  and  others. 

EARLY  MINISTERS. 

Rev.  Anderson,  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  minister  of  that  church  to  preach  in  the 
township.  Rev.  Watt,  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  was  the  first 
minister  of  that  church  to  proaeh  in  Smith  township. 

EARLY  JUSTICES. 

William  Workman  was  one  of  the  first  justices  of  the  peace, 
who  filled  the  office  for  about  twenty-one  years.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  in  1831,  serving  until  1833  ; was  re-elected  in 
1841,  and  served  one  year.  Served  as  county  commissioner  from 
1838  to  1840,  and  in  1843  to  1844.  D.  Powell  was  also  an  early 
justice  of  the  peace.  John  Pryor  was  a justice  of  the  peace  lor 
a number  of  years,  serving  during  a part  of  the  time  with  Wm. 
Workman. 

PRIMITIVE  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  first  school  carried  on  in  this  township,  was  taught  by  a 
Mr.  Echels  in  1806.  It  was  conducted  in  a log  cabin  16x18  on 
section  12.  The  house  is  remembered  to  contain  puncheon  floor, 
greased  paper  windows,  and  a large  fire  place,  with  chimney 
built  on  the  outside,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  The  at- 
tendance here  was  small ; books  scarce,  and  the  teachers  were 
not  very  classical.  Among  other  teachers  that  followed  Echels 
were  Joseph  Rankin,  A.  Beaty  and  Fulton.  School  was  kept  in 
this  house  until  1815.  Along  in  this  year  a building  for  school 
purposes  was  built  on  section  16,  one  mile  south  of  Warnock 
Station.  In  1819  a hewed  log  house  was  built  on  section  12, 
the  site  of  the  first  one.  School  was  carried  on  in  this  building 
for  a few  years,  and  owing  to  its  inconvenient  location  a house 
was  built  of  hewed  logs  on  the  Stillion  land,  section  11.  After 
occupying  it  for  a number  of  yoars  it  was  then  torn  down  and 
replaced  by  a brick  structure,  which  has  since  been  removed 
and  the  present  neat  brick  building  erected.  At  [present  there 
are  nine  school  houses — six  of  brick  and^three  of  frame. 


which  he  put  mill  works  on  a small  scale,  having  but  one  m of 
stone  (the  Laurel  Hill)  and  ground  the  small  ff^sts  of  wheat 
and  corn,  sent  in  by  the  early  settlers,  until  Messrs. 

Vale  purchased  it  In  1822  it  was  sold  to  Jacob  Lewis  who 
owned  it  until  his  death  in  1829.  His  son  Ira  then  fell  heir  to 
the  property.  In  1848,  the  old  mill  was  torn  down  and  the 
present  frame  building  was  erected.  This  one  contains  n 
run  of  bubrs.  This  mill  formerly  did  a large  trade  in  merchant 
as  well  as  in  custom  grinding,  but  is  now  confined  to  custom 
work.  Sawing  is  also  done  at  this  place.  A saw  mill  has  been 
erected  on  the  same  creek.  _ , , . 

There  has  been  several  houses  built  in  the  vicinity,  forming  a 
small  village  known  as  Lewis'  Mills — post  office,  Lamira.  I he 
B.  & O.  R.  R.  runs  through  the  settlement,  and  the  station  is 
called  for  the  mills.  There  are  found  at  the  this  station,  2 stores, 

1 KlnoLamitK  olinn  WOPoKmiQA  illlH  Cf  I*ftl  II  market.  Number  of 


inhabitants,  about  25. 

Enos  Madison  erected  a grist  mill  on  the  south  branch  of 
McMahon’s  creek,  which  is  now  operated  by  John  Heffiebringer. 


WARNOCK’S  STATION. 

This  station  was  formerly  known  as  Smith’s  Mills,  but  after 
the  completion  of  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.,  a stopping  place  for  trains 
was  mado  here,  and  named  in  honor  of  William  Warnock,  Esq., 
who  owns  most  of  the  land.  It  is  located  on  section  18  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  township.  William  Smith  owned  the  land 
and  made  the  first  improvements  on  it,  employing  his  brother. 
A small  log  cabin  was  built  by  them,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  grist-mill,  in  1805-6.  It  was  a very  humble  struc- 
ture, 16x20  feet,  in  which  he  lived.  After  the  completion  of  this 
cabin,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a mill,  which  was  also 
built  of  logs.  The  mill  was  finished  the  same  year.  It  con- 
tained one  run  of  stone,  known  as  the  Laurel  Hill  stone.  This 
mill  was  operated  until  1812,  when  it  was  torn  down  and  re- 
placed by  a frame  building,  the  frame  of  which  is  still  standing, 
but  has  undergone  several  important  repairs.  In  1834  Mr. 
Smith  disposed  of  this  mill — the  present  owner,  Wm.  Warnock, 
Esq.,  purchasing  it.  who  has  since  been  carrying  on  the  business. 
At  one  time  there  were  three  run  of  stone,  but  at  present  there 
remains  but  two.  It  is  a- water-power  mill,  being  situated  on 
Big  McMahon’s  creek.  Mr.  Warnock,  a few  yoars  after  taking 
possession  of  this  property,  erected  in  connection  with  it,  a saw- 
mill, which  he  ran  until  1878.  The  next  residence  built  is  the 
one  now  occupied  by  Wm.  Warnock,  Sr.  There  were  a few 
other  dwellings  orocted  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  B.  & O. 
R.  R.  in  1854.  Since  the  year  mentioned,  all  that  part  of  the 
village  north  of  the  railroad' has  been  built  up.  It  contains  two 
dry  goods  stores,  one  grist-mill,  two  blacksmith  shops,  two  shoe- 
shops,  one  school-house  (of  brick),  two  churches  (also  brick) 
built  in  1870.  Populuation  is  about  125.  ' ! 


CENTREVILLE. 


SOLDIERS  OF  1812. 

Amongst  those  that  served  in  the  war  of  1812  from  this  town- 
ship, and  which  can  now  be  recollected  by  some  of  the  older 
citizens,  are  as  follows : Jacob  Aultfather,  Thomas  Holmes, 
Gideon  Chapman,  Jesse  Weekly,  Wm.  McGaughey,  Thomas 
Watt,  John  Delaney  and  William  Towson. 

FIRST  SAW  MILL 

In  1806,  John  Warnock  erected  a saw  mill  on  McMahon’s 
creek.  This  mill  was  run  by  him  for  a number  of  years,  and 
was  the  first  one  built  in  the  township. 

FIRST  WOOLEN  FACTORY. 


Is  located  a little  southwest  of  the  centre  of  the  township  It 
was  laid  out  by  Thomas  Jackson,  February  23,  1828.  Thomas 
Lewis  surveyed  it,  with  streets  running  north  and  south  east 
and  west;  lots  66x116  foot.  The  first  improvements  wore  made 
by  Dr.  William  Wilson  and  Franklin  Nagle,  and  were  to- 
houses.  Joseph  Hall  built  the  first  frame,  alono-  in  ]83‘>  tof 
Alexander  was  the  first  merchant.  He  was  followed  by  Dr' 
W ilson  in  183o,  Borroff  and  Giffin.  In  1836  Richard  Shivelv 
started  the  first  hotel,  in  the  building  now  owned  by  Robeson 
The  following  is  the  summary  of  business : 3 dry  -00d  stops' 

as/'  1* 


In  1813-14  a fulling  mill  was  erected  in  close  proximity  to  the 
above  saw  mill  by  John  Warnock,  in  which  cloth  was  fulled  and 
dressed.  Several  years  later  he  put  in  a carding,  spinning 
and  weaving  machines.  This  factory  was  operated  by  different 
parties  until  1876.  In  1819,  Win.  Warnock,  son  of  John’s 
took  charge  of  this  factory,  and  continued  in  it  until  1834,  when 
Robert  McGrow  bought  it.  He  operated  it  for  sometime  and 
then  sold  to  Oglebee  & Garrett.  After  changing  hands  from 
different  parties  it  at  last  fell  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
McNoice. 

LEWIS'  MILLS. 

Sometime  in  1805  or  1806,  Caleb  Engle  built  a small  log  house 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  township,  on  McMahon’s  creek,  in 

I — 50 — B.  A J.  Cob. 


JACOBSBURG. 


This  town  is  on  the  dividing  ridge  in  the  soiithnnoi  „ 
the  township,  on  part  of  section  f.  It wT?aidTut  bvT' ? 
Calvert,  November  26,  1815.  The  first  buildinf  « . 1 7 .Jawb 
town  was  in  1815,  and  was  used  as  a hotel  J JoMnh*!?6  the 
erected  the  second  house  built  in  the  village  in  IS  Tnt8man 
Joel  Randolph  started  a store  in  a hewed  fog  build;16'  1822 
used  for  a dwelling.  Henry  Thurston  til1"®  ormerly 
!830,  which  was  used  as  a dwelling.  The  second  f™1  frame  in 
up  by  Lemuel  Williams,  and  used  for  a cabinet  sho^Tt**8  PUt 
torward  converted  into  a storeroom  by  James  Ini  to,'  U „as  af‘ 
Thurston  taught  the  first  school  in  Jatobsburg  in W>T  I 'VP’ 
a seUool-kouse  was  built  of  round  logs,  on  a tot  donated  by  JaSb 
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Calvert.  Thurston  taught  in  this  building  for  several  years 
In  1842  a two-story  frame  school-house  was  erected,  the  lower 
storv  being  occupied  as  a school-room,  and  the  second  for  a 
Masonic  Lodge.  The  present  brick  school-house  was  built  in 
1870  Joel  F Randolph  was  appointed  postmaster  in  I82o. 
The  first  physician  to  locate  in  the  village  was  Dr.  Gratigny, 
who  followed  his  profession  here  for  seven  years.  Mrs.  Cassan- 
dra Thurston  is  the  only  person  living  here  that  came  in  18-0. 
The  following  summary  comprises  the  business  of  the  place  '■  1 
dry  goods  store,  1 grocery,  2 wagon  shops,  2 blacksmith  shops, 
1 cabinet  shop,  1 shoe  shop,  and  postoffice. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

THE  ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  McMAHON'S  CREEK. 

This  congregation  was  organized  together  with  that  of  Bel- 
mont United  Presbyterian  in  the  summer  of  1827  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Muskingum.  Daring  the 
winter  and  spring  previous,  a supply  visited  these  neighborhoods 
under  the  appointment  of  said  Presbytery  and  arrangements 
mado  for  the  organizations  of  the  churches  by  the  election  of 
elders.  The  elders  elect  for  McMahon’s  creek  were  William 
Bigger,  James  Cook  and  John  Warnock,  Sr. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Closkey  was  the  first  pastor  and  was  settled 
over  the  throe  congregations  of  McMahon’s  creek,  Belmont  and 
Mt.  Pleasant.  The  church  records  say : 

“The  Rov.  Joseph  Closkey  being  regularly  called,  commenced 
his  ministerial  labors  in  this  corner  of  God’s  heritage,  the  first 
Sabbath  of  July,  1827.  We  will  let  Dr.  Closkey  speak  for  him- 
self. In  a recent  letter  to  the  writer  he  says : 

“My  installation  took  place  in  the  month  of  July  or  August 
(1827).  Our  first  communion  was  held  at  McMahon’s  creek, 
September  30,  1827.  On  this  occasion  the  elders  elect  were 
ordained  (those  mentioned  above.)  I was  assisted  in  the  com- 
munioh  services  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hannah  of  Cadiz.  The 
following  named  persons  wore  then  admitted  for  the  first  time 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  Associate  Church. 

By  Certificate.— John  Warnock  and  wife,  David  Milligan  and 
wife,  Hugh  Hodge  and  wife,  Mrs.  Margaret  McGrow,  William 
Tracy,  Elizabeth  McKisson,  Mrs.  Sarah  Holmes,  Susanna  Hutch- 
ison. By  Examination. —Robert  and  Mary  McMillan,  John  Wiley 
and  wile,  William  McKee,  Robert  and  Elizabeth  McGrew,  Mrs. 
Jane  Tracy,  George  Holmes,  Miss  Lily  Milligan,  Mrs.  Jane 
Smith,  Mrs.  Eliza  Hutchison,  Miss  Jane  Polk.  The  above  is  the 
record  of  our  first  communion.  It  was  to  me  as  the  beginning  of 
months.” 

The  cause  thus  inaugurated  prospered  there  and  at  Belmont 
through  the  divine  blessing  till  in  the  year  1836,  they  unitedly 
numbered  seventy-five  families.  Sometime  in  the  year  1836, 
Rev.  Closkey  was  romoved  from  the  care  of  these  churches  by 
the  Presbytery  and  placed  over  the  congregation  of  Piney  Fork 
and  Mt.  Pleasant.  On  the  17th  day  of  December,  1828,  the  elder- 
ship of  McMahon’s  creek  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  David 
Milligan  and  William  McKirahan.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev. 
Samuel  McArthur,  of  Hew  York  state.  The  minutes  of  the  ses- 
sion say: 

“The  Rev.  Samuel  McArthur  having  been  regularly  called, 
commenced  his  ministerial  labors  in  this  congregation  on  the 
third  Sabbath  of  August,  1838.”  Ilis  ministry  continued  until 
April  6,  1849,  when  he  gave  in  his  resignation. 

During  his  pastorate  we  find  the  following  action  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  session  of  August,  21,  1839  : 

“On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  members  of  this  session 
will  discountenance  the  use  of  distilled  liquors,  by  not  using 
them  themselves,  except  for  medicine,  in  case  of  actual  sickness, 
Dor  furnish  it  to  others  in  their  employ.”  The  session  was  again 
augmented  by  the  ordination  of  Samuel  McKirahan,  John 
Lackey  and  William  Marshall,  January  13,  1842,” 

After  Mr.  McArthur’s  resignation  in  April,  1849,  the  congre- 
gation of  McMahon’s  creek  met  and  found  themselves  disorgan- 
ized and  without  ruling  elders.  The  regular  stops  were  taken  to  ob- 
tain another  session,  which  resulted  in  the  election  and  setting 
apart  of  Thomas  McKirahan,  Alexander  King  and  James  Gordon 
to  this  office,  September  2,  1849,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doeg  officiating. 
The  Rev.  Josiah  Alexander  was  the  next  shepherd  of  this  flock, 
beginning  his  oversight  of  the  same  on  tho  first  Sabbath  of  June’ 
1853.  This  pastorate  was  a brief  one,  ending  in  May,  1854,  as 
1 can  ascertain  from  the  data  before  me. 

Sevoral  years  elapsed,  when  the  Rev.  William  Grimes  was 


called  and  commenced  his  pastoral  work  on  the  third  Sabbath  of 
July,  1858.  The  church  had  now  become  United  Presbyterian, 
which  body  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Associate  and  Asso- 
ate  Reformed  Churches  in  May,  1858.  On  September  25,  1859, 
James  Irwin  and  John  Bigger  were  installed  as  ruling  elders. 

Rov.  Grimes'  pastoral  relation  with  McMahon's  creek,  contin- 
ued until  March,  1862.  During  those  stormy  times  when  the 
war  excitement  and  political  matters  generally  ran  high,  this 
congregation  with  several  others  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
withdrew  from  tho  United  Presbyterian  body,  and  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South.  This  event 
occurred  in  1865.  Again  it  was  found  necessary  to  reorganize 
and  elect  a new  bench  of  elders  in  McMahon's  creek.  David 
Bigger,  Christopher  Hinkle,  John  Johnston,  Joseph  Mehollin 
and  James  Wiley,  wore  chosen,  and  installed  by  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Calderhead,  in  the  summer  of  1865.  In  the  spring  of  1867  the 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  McElwee,  of  Virginia,  came  into  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery,  and  labored  as  a "supply  more  or  less  during  the 
years  1867-8.  A strong  but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  by 
McMahon's  creek  in  connection  with  Uniontown  to  secure  his 
pastoral  services. 

In  tho  fall  of  1867  the  present  pastor,  W.  S.  Moffatt,  came  into 
these  bounds  from  Obion  county,  west  Tennessee,  and  minis- 
tered to  these  vacancies  during  the  winter  of  1867-8.  In  May, 
1868,  ho  removed  here  with  his  family',  and  labored  as  stated 
supply  lor  twelve  months.  A call  was  then  made  out  and  pre- 
sented tor  his  pastoral  services  October  19,  1868.  His  installa- 
tion at  Uniontown,  occurred  April  19,  1869 — at  McMahon’s 
creek  the  following  dayr. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  pastorate.  McMa- 
hon’s creek  then  numbered  about  forty  members.  It  counts  at 
the  present  date  (1879)  some  eighty  communicants. 

The  original  house  of  worship  stood  about  half  a mile  oast  of 
Warnock’s  station,  Baltimore  & Ohio  railroad.  John  Warnock, 
Sr.,  was  principally  concerned  in  its  erection.  It  was  built  in 
1828,  of  brick,  was  quite  old  fashioned  in  its  construction  and 
internal  arrangements.  Dimensions  50x30x12.  The  neat  and 
commodious  house  of  worship  now  occupied  by  the  congrega- 
tion, was  built  in  1871,  and  dedicated  in  June  of  that  year.  It 
is  beautifully  and  substantially  built  of  brick,  near  Warnock  s 
station.  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  Dimensions,  58x40x20.  Cost, 
$3,500. 

I will  close  by'  mentioning  what  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  as 
a remarkable  circumstance — that  all  tho  pastors  of  this  church, 
five  in  number,  are  alive  at  this  date,  a period  of  fifty-two  years 
having  passed  since  the  installation  of  the  first,  Dr.  Closkey,  in 
1827, 

[Tho  above  has  been  prepared  by  the  pastor,  W.  S.  Moffatt.] 

WEST  BROOKLYN  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

It  had  long  been  the  desire  of  many  in  the  vicinity  of  War- 
nock’s station,  Belmont  county',  that  there  should  be  a place  of 
worship  at  that  point,  where  the  ordinances  of  religion  could  be 
enjoyed.  The  first  decided  step  toward  carrying  out  this  desire 
was  taken  in  January,  1871,  when  a meeting  of  those  especially 
interested  was  held  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Boggs,  Sr.,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  secure  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  a 
house  of  worship.  It  being  the  memorial  y'ear  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  liberal  subscriptions  were  made  to  this  object  in 
various  churches  in  the  Presbytery,  especially  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Ciairsville.  The  effort  being  successful  in  securing 
means,  a meeting  was  held  in  May',  at  which  time  a site  was 
selected  and  a building  committee  appointed,  with  instructions 
to  go  forward  and  erect  a suitable  church  edifice.  The  corner- 
stone of  this  church  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July’,  1871,  with  ap- 
propriate coromonies,  and  the  work  carried  on  till  its  comple- 
tion on  the  1st  of  February,  1872  It  was  solemnly  dedicated  to 
tho  worship  of  the  Triune  God,  February  6,  1872,  on  which  oc- 
casion nearly  one  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed,  and  the  en- 
tire debt  on  tho  building  liquidated.  Its  total  cost,  including  the 
value  of  tho  ground,  the  furnishing  of  the  house,  &c.,  was  not 
far  from  throe  thousand  dollars. 

While  this  house  of  worship  was  in  progress  of  erection,  a 
request  was  sent  up  to  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Ciairsville  that  a 
a committee  should  be  appointed  to  visit  this  place,  and  if  t e 
way  bo  clear,  to  organize  a Presbyterian  church.  Thiscomim 
tee,  consisting  of  Revs.  R.  Alexander,  S.  H.  Wallace,  W.  Gaston 
and  Messrs.  William  Chambers  and  C.  C.  Workman,  met  wi 
the  people,  after  due  notice  had  been  given,  in  the  new  churc 
building  on  the  5th  dayr  of  February',  1872,  at  2 p.  m.,  and  weie 
constituted  with  prayer  by'  tho  chairman.  The  object  of  tie 
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meeting  was  then  stated,  and  the  following  persons  presented 
themselves  and  requested  to  be  organized  into  a church  : Wm. 

Parks  and  Mrs.  Mary  Parks,  Joseph  Boggs  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  I. 
Boggs,  and  Miss  Mary  Boggs,  with  certificates  from  the  church 
of  St.  Clairsville;  Joseph  Hutchison,  Mrs.  Eliza  Hutchison,  Mrs. 
James  Mathews,  John  Workman,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Workman  and 
Hiram  C.  Workman,  with  certificates  from  the  church  of  Con- 
cord, and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Irwin  for  examination.  The  certifi- 
cates being  found  in  order  and  the  examination  being  sustained 
and  the  person  baptized,  the  organization  was  completed  by 
electing  10  the  eldership,  Messrs.  John  Workman  and  Josiah 
Boggs,  Jr.  Having  signified  their  acceptance,  they  were  or- 
dained to  this  office  and  installed,  Rev.  R.  Alexander  proposing 
the  constitutional  questions,  Rev.  S.  H.  Wallace  making  the  or- 
daining prayer  and  charging  the  elders  and  Rev.  Wur'Caston, 
the  people.  West  Brooklyn  was  chosen  as  the  name  of  the 
church.  The  meeting  then  closed  with  prayer. 

For  one  year  the  church  was  supplied  by  the  Presbytery,  since 
which  time  Rev.  James  Hay  has  been  preaching  to  them  as  a 
supply.  The  total  membership  at  prosent  is  119. 

THE  JACOBSBUIiO  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

Rev.  Hall  organized  this  society,  which  numbered  14  mem- 
bers in  1850.  Services  were  held  in  a frame  building  which  had 
been  built  by  the  citizens  of  Jacobsburg  and  surrounding  coun- 
try. This  building  was  used  by  the  society  until  the  year  1809, 
when  the  congregation  had  grown  in  wealth  and  numerical 
strength  sufficient  to  erect  a neat  brick  edifice  40x55,  on  ground 
donated  by  James  Ramsey.  After  its  completion  the  church 
was  dedicated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pershing,  of  Pittsburgh,  assisted  by 
the  minister  in  charge  at  that  time,  Rev.  David  Gordon.  Rev. 
Darby  is  officiating  as  minister  at  present.  The  membership  is 
about  100.  The  officers  of  the  church  are  as  follows:  Class 
Leaders — Adam  DeLong,  W m.  T.  Taylor,  T.  J.  Rowels.  Trus- 
tees-—Henry  Neff,  Allen  Ramsey,  P.  H.  Hefflebringer,  Simon 
White.  Stewards— R.  M.  Dent,  Henry  Neff,  Aaron  Ramsey. 

An  interesting  Sabbath  school  is  conducted  under  the  super- 
intendency of  Simon  White.  This  school  has  an  attendance  of 
75  scholars.  * 


bethel  m.  e.  church. 

This  building,  which  was  erected  in  1829-30,  was  situated  on 
section  28,  near  the  banks  of  McMahon’s  creek,  in  Smith  town- 
ship. The  society  was  organized  about  the  time  of  the  erection 
of  the  house,  with  twenty  members.  Being  a zealous  little  band 
of  workers,  they  accomplished  much  good,  and  their  member- 
ship increased  rapidly.  The  house  was  used  by  them  until  1872, 
whon  their  place  of  worship  was  changed  to  Ceutreville. 

THE  METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 

In  1829  this  society,  numbering  about  fifty  persons,  was  or- 
ganized by  Clark  and  Eavens,  at  what  was  called  the  Mercer 
church,  about  one  mile  and  a half  east  of  Centreville,  on  section 
14.  Here  this  society  met  for  worship  from  time  to  time.  In 
1841  it  erected  a church  edifice  about  a mile  and  a halt  north  of 
Centreville,  on  section  22,  and  continued  to  worship  here  until 
1870,  when  the  U.  P.  Church  building  of  Centreville  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  congregation  changed  to  this  church.  The  min- 
ister in  charge  is  Rev.  F.  W.  Fink.  Present  officers  of  the 
church  are  as  follows  : 

Class  Leaders — T.  W.  Foster  and  William  Taylor. 

Steward — Alexander  Porterfield. 

Trustees— Josephus  Lucas,  C.  L.  Wilson,  Wm.  Mayhugh,  Sol- 
omon Myers,  J.  P.  Lucas. 

In  connection  with  this  church  is  a prosperous  Sabbath  school, 
with  an  attendance  of  eighty  scholars.  Superintendent— E II 

Lucas. 

WESLEV  CHAPEL. 

[PREPARED  BY  REV.  H.  I..  WEEKLY.] 

Methodist  preaching  was  first  introduced  into  the  neighbor- 
hood where  the  chapel  now  stands,  about  the  year  1809  or  1810, 
at  the  house  of  James  Starr,  which  was  the  preaching  place  for 
some  time. 

There  have  been  four  church  edifices  on  the  lot  where  the 
present  chapel  is  situated.  The  first  one  was  erected  from  1811 
to  1813,  of  round  logs,  a large  wooden  chimney,  a puncheon 
floor,  without  windows,  further  than  the  spaces  between  tbe  logs 
dressed  up  a little,  and  paper  pasted  in  them,  which  furnished 


light.  The  seats  were  very  rough.  This  served  as  a place  of 
I worship  for  quite  a number  of  years  until  it  became  uncomfort- 
able. Then  they  built  a hewed  log  house,  quite  an  improve- 
ment on  the  first  one,  with  glass  windows,  and  other  conven- 
iences. This  was  used  as  a place  of  worship  until  consumed  by 
fire,  and  then  preaching  was  held  in  various  private  houses,  un- 
til they  erected  a small,  neat  frame  house,  which  was  used  from 
thirty  to  forty  years.  This  becoming  dilapidated  and  unfit  for 
use,  was  therefore  taken  down,  and  the  present  chapel  erected 
on  the  old  site,  where  still  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  ascend 
to  the  Infinite  Father.  The  numerical  strength  and  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  chapel  have  been  somewhat  fluctuating,  during 
these  years  as  they  have  come  and  gone.  At  one  time,  I think, 
they  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,  but 
from  deaths,  removals  and  various  other  causes,  became  so  re- 
duced at  one  time  in  numbers  and  ability  that  they  had  no 
preaching  for  two  or  tiiree  years,  but  still  maintained  their  or- 
ganization. 

At  this  remote  period  I might  possibly  name  some  of  the  men 
who  were  instrumental  in  securing  preaching,  and  sustaining 
the  church  in  that  community.  I prefer  rather  to  name  fami- 
lies. These  were  the  Starrs,  tbe  Lucases,  the  Pryors  and  the 
Weeklys,  most  of  whom  have  passed  away. 

Fluctuating  as  may  have  been  the  spiritual  life  and  the  moral 
force  of  the  chapel,  j-et  she  still  stands  by  the  wayside,  a centre 
of  light  and  moral  power,  saying  to  the  passer-by  : Come  in  and 
receive  the  instructions  of  the  gospel.  Hero  many  have  listened 
to  the  word  of  life ; have  been  quickened  by  tbe  spirit  and  led 
to  abetter  life,  and  have  died  in  the  taith  ; and  their  bodies  now 
sleep  in  the  cemetery  by  the  chapel.  In  the  resurrection  there 
shall  come  forth  from  their  graves  the  saved  and  garnered  fruits 
of  the  gospel. 


CONCORD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


(PREPARED  BY  8.  H.  WALLACE.) 

This  church  was  organized  August  22,  1831.  This  organiza- 
tion was  eftocted,  not  by  Presbytery  or  committee  of  Presby- 
tery, as  is  the  usual  custom,  but  by  a lew  of  the  citizens  of  Jacobs- 
burg and  vicinity,  under  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

?L"bu%  and  bore  ‘''“I  name  until  sometime  in  the  year 
18.13,  when  it  was  changed  to  Concord  J 

The  organization  was  ratified  by  the  Presbytery  of  8tci.be.i- 
viile,  in  whose  territory  tho  church  then  was  J 
John  L.  Coulter  was  chairman  and  Robert  Street  secretary  of 
the  meeting  of  organization.  Number  of  members,  (i  males  and 

1 VeTi?  I"  "!'■  Two  of  theso  arc  still  living  in  connection 
with  the  church,  viz  : Mrs.  Hannah  Hart  and  Jlfrs.  Jane  Watt 

not7iv?nga8  theWnler  kn°W8’  tbese  are  tbo  011 ‘J’  ones  that  are 

The  newly  organized  church  made  arrangements  for  buildimr 
a house  of  worship  in  the  latter  partof  the  yearof  1832  at  which 
time  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  church  building  wl  chose  ^ 
hegiound  was  secured  from  Samuel  Glover,  near  Centerville 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  change  of  name  from  ’ 

to  Concord  Church.  Tho  congregation  L W'gr 

worship  Tho  first  , fr«,„„,  ££  S the  vetr  ,83TtL 

pi eeout  house  is  of  brick,  00x44,  was  built  in  185U,  ami  Si  lino  in 
repairs  was  spent  on  the  present  building  in  1866  Thu  k 
for  a number  of  years  after  its  orgaiSon  w „ 1 b'8  cburch 

the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Morristown  as  a pastomto  Th ^ 
for  seven  years  with  the  church  of  BeallsvilleP  Ti  r • 
years  with  the  church  of  Bethel.  And  tor  the iaJ 7 F ,Une. 

its  history  has  supported  a pastor  alone;  586  have  been6  Jrff * i °* 
the  membership  since  its  organization,  240  constitute  thn  ^ U> 
membership.  Three  hundred  and  two  have  been add edT*-'* 
thepresent  pastorate.  The  Sabbath  School  now  numW 
was  organized  in  1850,  by  W V Million  numbo,1"g  210, 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Cam  bridge  S’  t,P!l°r  °f  lhe 
eldership  of  tbe  church,  we  find  that  Join  T ng  °Ver  tbo 
Ephraim  C.  Day,  were  the  first  ruling  Aiders  ch™  C°Q.lter  and 
time  Robert  Street,  Joseph  Smith  John  ('in  u ^8en-  ^'nt:e  that 
Sr„  Samuel  Cunningham  Andrlw  McKol^  t "’  Pes  llart- 
R.  fHadden,  Robert  Walt,  Samuel  B.  Work’  C^C1"^’  l*™* 
William  Larks,  Robert  Hart,  Joseph  McKel’vov  w-n-orkman' 
strong,  William  Gladden  and  Mathew  Gordon’  h'  ' 

ofhee  of  ruling  elders  in  the  church  Mr  ° - ’ baJ°  held 

bdinglttctpines  0f  the  church  and  was  sime^T?-80™.?  °‘ th<! 
1834.  John  L.  Coulter,  Joseph  Smhh  S In  lho  yeat 
Samuel  B.  Work  and  William  Larks  moved™? ‘ Cunning^ 
and  were  dismissed  by  certificate  Rohm-i  Ut  ^ tbe  boun<ls 
James  Gladden,  Mil  J Hart, 
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Walt,  died  within  the  bounds,  and  in  connection  with  the  church. 
The  remainder  ofthe  above  named  constitute  the  present  session. 
A.  C.  Ramage,  Hiram  McGaughy,  James  Gladden,  James  E.  Coul- 
ter and  Miles  Hart,  constitute  the  present  board  of  deacons.  Mr. 
Jacob  Aultfather  and  wife  at  their  death  left  the  church  a legacy 

of  near  8800,  which  now  amounts  to  81,200. 

The  conn-rogation  has  had  five  pastors  and  three  stated,  sup- 
plies. Rev.  Joseph  Anderson  served  the  church  as  stated  sup- 
supplies  from  its  organization  until  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1835  Rev  Thomas  Chestnut  preached  as  stated  supplies  dur- 
ing the  year  1835.  Rev.  John  C.  Tidball  was  called  as  pastor, 
April  20,  1836,  and  served  the  church  in  that  relation  until  some 
time  in  the  year  1838.  From  the  time  of  Rev.  Tidball  s resig- 
nation until  Rev.  Ewing  was  chosen  pastor,  which  was  about 
three  years,  Rev.  William  College  served  the  church  as  stated 
supplies.  Rev.  Alexander  Ewing  was  called  as  pastor,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1841,  and  continued  in  that  relation  to  the  church  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  March  25,  1849.  William  M.  Grimes, 
now  Dr.  Grimes,  ofthe  First  church  of  Steubenville,  was  called 
as  pastor,  August  24,  1850,  and  continued  in  that  relation  until 
the  April  meeting  of  Presbytery,  1856,  when  the  relation  was 
dissolved  so  he  might  accept  a call  given  him  from  the  church  of 
Cadiz.  Rev.  Samuel  Mahaffey  was  called  pastor  of  the  church, 
September  29,  1857,  and  continued  pastor  until  the  April  meet- 
ing of  Presbytery,  1861.  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Wallace  (present  pas- 
tor) began  his  labors  in  said  congregation  as  stated  supplies, 
on  the  third  Sabbath  in  August.  1861 ; was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor,  April  22,  1S62.  The  congregation  has  been  one 
of  gradual  growth,  the  most  extensive  revivals  in  its  history  were 
those  occurring  in  March,  1868,  and  January,  1872. 

Tho  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Concord  church 
was  organized  January,  1872;  has  numbered  one  hundred  mem- 
bers and  upwards  since  its  organization.  For  the  first  six  years 
of  their  existence  they  sustained  a Bible  reader  in  Lahone,  India. 
At  this  time  they  are  supporting  the  same  woman  and  helping 
in  the  support  of  Miss  Happer  in  China.  Miss  Rebecca  D.  Scat- 
terdy,  who  was  treasurer  of  said  society  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
which  occurred  December  26,  1875,  deserves  a special  notice  in 
the  history  of  said  society.  She  bequeathed  8500,  money  she 
made  by  teaching,  to  the  parent  society  at  Philadelphia.  This 
money  was  equally  divided  between  Brirut  Seminary,  Syria, 
and  our  Woman's  Mission  Homo  at  San  Francisco.  There  is 
also  a society  of  young  men,  organized  for  the  cause  of  domestic 
missionary  work. 


CENTERVILLE  M.f  E.. CHURCH. 

The  following  letter  concerning  this  church  has  been  received 
from  Rev.  M.  L.  Weekly,  an  early  minister  of  that  congrega- 
tion, who  is  now  located  at  Berlin,  Pa. : 

“ Tho  Centerville  M.  E.  church  took  its  rise  and  commenced 
its  life  and  history  about  two  miles  east  of  the  village  in  the 
house  of  one  Darius  Fisher,  or  rather  in  different  private  houses. 
The  date  I cannot  give  precisely,  but  think  it  was  from  1815  to 
1819. 

“After  some  time  they  erected  a hewed  log  house  on  the  farm 
of  the  said  Darius  Fisher,  who  obligated  himself  to  make  adeod 
to  the  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  The  deed,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  made  by  his  father-in-law,  Edward  Mercer,  from 
whom  he  had  purchased  tho  land.  Some  difficulty  arising  out 
of  the  “ radical  movement,”  the  deed  was  demanded,  and  reluct- 
antly given.  Then  the  deed  was  committed  to  the  care  of  one 
Ellis  Mercer  to  be  taken  to  tho  county  recorder,  but  never 
reached  the  recorder’s  office. 

“This  point  gained,  then  quite  a number  of  the  members — per- 
haps a majority — seceded  from  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  organized 
a Methodist  Protestant  church  and  took  possession  of  the  meet- 
ing house.  The  said  meeting  house  has  long  since  disappeared 
and  only  the  graveyard  remains  in  the  forks  of  tho  road,  east  of 
Centerville,  to  toll  its  history. 

“Those  -who  were  loyal  to  the  old  church  worshiped  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  John  Beal  until  they  erected  a hewed  log  house  on 
the  farm  of  the  said  Beal.  Here  in  this  house  the  Word  of  Life 
was  preached,  and  for  many  years  tho  people  waited  and  wor- 
shiped, believed  and  trusted  in  God ; and  at  her  altars  many  were 
saved  and  brought  into  the  church.  Finally  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  leave  the  old  Beal  meeting  house  and  build  in  Center- 
ville. Here  they  have  battled,  and  the  modest,  neat  frame 
house  in  Centerville  is  the  centre  of  light  and  moral  power,  of 
truth  and  spiritual  life,  and  may  they  long  live  to  do  good  ser- 
vice for  Christ  aud  humanity. 

“The  original  families  comprising  tho  M.  E.  Church  in  that 


community  were  the  Mercers,  the  Matsons,  the  Fishers,  the  Cal. 
verts,  tho  Beals,  with  others.  Tho  Mercers,  the  Matsons,  and 
Fishers  were  all  related  to  each  other  and  quite  numerous. 
Theso  all  went  with  the  “ radicals”  and  used  the  old  house. 

“The  Beal  and  Calvert  families,  with  others  of  less  note,  re- 
mained in  the  M.  E.  Church  and  had  preaching  in  the  house  of 
the  said  John  Beal. 

“I  have  not  given  dates,  because  I could  not  do  so  accurately, 
from  the  fact  that  I had  to  rely  on  memory.  I believe,  however, 
that  their  secession  from  the  M.  E.  Church  took  place  from  the 
year  1825  to  1827.  1 so  think  from  the  fact  that  the  general  se- 

cession ofthe  M.  P.  Church  culminated  in  the  year  1828.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

John  Warnock. — In  1767,  near  Winchester,  Va.,  our  subject 
was  born.  When  a child  he  was  kept  in  the  fort  at  Wheeling 
for  some  time.  In  about  1796  or  1797,  he  married  Isabella  Gilk- 
ison,  of  Virginia.  In  1804,  he,  with  his  wife  and  four  children, 
migrated  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and  settled  in  section  eleven, 
Smith  township,  one-half  mile  below  where  Warnock’s  station 
is  now  located,  on  McMahon’s  creek.  They  lived  in  a little  log 
cabin  a short  time  until  a larger  and  better  one  could  be  erected, 
into  which  they  moved  and  lived  for  several  years,  when  they 
erected  a frame  house.  (The  same  building  is  now  occupied  by 
John  McNiece,  Esq.,  as  a dwelling  house.)  Living  there  until 
in  1831,  he  built  the  brick  dwelling  on  section  twelve,  now 
owned  by  his  son,  Robert  Warnock,  where  they  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days.  He  died  in  1840;  his  wife  in  1847.  He 
erected  the  first  saw  mill  on  McMahon’s  creek  in  1806,  and  built 
a fulling  mill  on  the  crook  in  1813  or  1814.  A few  yearn  later 
he  put  carding,  spinning  and  weaving  machines  in  his  factory, 
which  was  in  operation  until  recently.  He  reared  a family  of 
ten  children,  viz. : William,  John,  James,  Robert,  Jane,  Rebecca, 
Mary,  Isabel,  Sarah  and  Ruth.  The  daughters  are  all  deceased, 
except  Rebecca,  who  is  living  in  Monroe  county,  Ohio. 

J.  W.  Phillips,  son  of  William  Phillips,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Belmont,  was  born  in  this  county  in  the  year  1836.  Being 
raised  on  a farm,  ho  has  followed  that  occupation  during  life. 
Ho  was  born  on  the  property'  which  he  now  owns,  in  Smith 
township,  on  the  line  of  the  Bellairc  and  Southwestern  railway  , 
near  Jacobsburg.  The  farm  consists  of  195  acres,  is  an  elevated 
and  beautiful  location,  and  is  in  a good  state  of  cultivation  with 
excellent  improvements.  Mr.  Phillips  was  married  to  Margaret 
A.,  daughter  of  Simon  White,  of  Belmont  county,  in  tho  year 
1860. 

William  Warnock,  Sen.,  a son  of  tho  John  Warnock,  de- 
ceased, was  born  in  Ohio  county,  West  Va.,  near  Wheeling,  in 
1801.  In  1804  he  was  brought  to  Belmont  county',  Ohio,  byhis 
father,  as  above  mentioned.  Received  a common  school  educa- 
tion. In  1813  or  14  he  commenced  work  in  his  fathors  fulling 
mill  and  woolen  factory,  working  under  instructions  until  in 
1817.  Then  ho  took  charge  of  the  factory,  operating  it  success- 
fully until  in  1832.  At  this  time  ho  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business,  in  which  ho  continued  until  18.^4,  whon  he  so  ^ 
stock  of  goods  and  purchased  the  mill  property  and  farm  a 
Warnock  station,  where  he  is  now  living,  operating  the  gns 
mill  and  farming.  In  1828  he  married  Jane  lolkin.  I ) 
reared  a family'  of  ten  children  : throe  sons  and  seven  daugi 
ters  ; two  sons  and  three  daughters  are  living.  His  wile  it 
in  1871.  lie  married  Nancy  Dunn,  March  24th,  18/4. 

Robert  Warnock,  the  youngest  son  of  John  Warnock,  do 
ceased,  was  born  in  Smith  township,  Belmont  county,  in  - • 
He  was  reared  a farmer.  His  education  was  obtained  in 
common  schools  of  those  days.  In  1847  he  married  i a J 
McNiece,  daughter  of  James  McNiece.  They  settled  0 
father’s  farm,  whore  they'  are  now  living.  The  'n  m.  v 

they'  are  living  was  built  of  brick,  by'  his  father  in  1331.  1 

have  a family'  of  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four  daugi 
He  follows  farming  as  his  vocation. 

John  Mathews,  a native  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  1<  87,  and  was 

brought  to  America  by'  his  father,  Thomas  Mathews,  w o 
grated  in  1789,  first  locating  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  an 
in  Chester  county',  Pa.,  where  our  subject  grow  to  man  oo  • 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  tho  wagon  maker  trade,  an 
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gaged  in  business  at  his  trade  in  Maryland  for  two  years.  In 
1808  he  married  Esther  Brown,  of  English  descent,  born  in 
1787..  In  1811  he  migrated  with  his  family  to  Burgettstown, 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  and  in  1816  came  to  Belmont  count}-, 
entering  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  24,  Smith  township. 
He  built  a cabin,  made  some  improvements,  and  in  1819  re- 
turned to  Washington  county,  Pa.  In  1830  he  removed  back  to 
his  land  in  Belmont  county,  where  he  and  his  wife  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  They  bad  three  children,  viz: 
Bli  B.,  Eliza,  and  Sarah.  The  latter  died  February  5th,  1842, 
aged  21  years  and  6 months.  Mr.  Mathews  died  in  November, 
1850  j his  wife  survived  him  till  November  9th,  1868. 

Thomas  Powell,  son  of  John  Powell,  deceased,  was  born  in 
Smith  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  October  31,  1830.  lie 
was  brought  up  a farmer  and  followed  that  as  his  vocation  during 
life.  In  1850,  he  married  Miss  Eleanor  Ilolmes,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Holmes.  They  settled  on  her  father’s  farm  ; remained 
ten  years,  and  in  1860  be  purchased  the  farm  now  occupied  by 
his  wife  and  children,  located  in  section  12,  Smith  township. 
There  ho  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  dying  February  3, 
1874,  leaving  a wife  and  seven  children — four  sons  and  three 
daughters— to  mourn  his  loss.  He  was  a member  of  the  I O 
O.  F. 

Hans  Wiley  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  in  1760.  In 
1778,  he  migrated  to  America  and  located  in  Fayette  county, 
Pa.,  where  he  married  Susan  Irwin.  In  1800,  he,  with  his  wife’ 
and  five  children,  came  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  residing  in 
Richland  township  until  1805.  Then  they  entered,  inade°im- 
provements  and  settled  on  a part  of  section  six,  in  Smith  town- 
ship, where  they  lived  during  the  remainder  of  their  days.  He 
died  in  1835;  his  companion  died  in  1838.  They  brought  up  a 
family  of  eight  children,  viz  : Joseph,  Archibald,  John,  William, 
James  Henry,  Eleanor  and  Margaret;  all  aro  deceased  except 
three,  John,  James  and  Henry. 

James  Wiley,  a son  of  the  above  named  Hans  Wiley,  was 
bo™  ln.  ,Klchland  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  June.  26 
180L  Although  reared  on  a farm,  he  was  one  of  the  early 
teachers  in  Smith  township,  having  taught  several  terms  of 
schooi  between  the  years  of  1825  and  1840.  ilo  married  Mary 
A Workman,  daughter  of  William  Workman,  deceased,  in  1840. 

1 hey  settled  near  Centerville,  remained  two  years  and  in  1842 
they  moved  on  the  farm  where  they  are  now  living,  it  beino-  a 
part  of  his  father’s  farm.  They  have  a family  of  six  children 
lour  sons  and  two  daughters.  ’ 

Henry  Wiley,  youngest  son  of  Hans  Wiley,  deceased,  was 
horn  in  Smith  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  on  the  (arm 
whore  he  is  now  living,  May  1 7, 1807.  J n 1845,  he  married  Mar- 
garet  Johnston,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  born  in  1812.  They 
settled  on  the  old  home  farm,  whore  they  are  now  living  They 
have  a family  of  five  daughters.  He  has  followed  farming  as 
his  vocation.  ° 

Michel  Ault.— In  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1 87,  our  subject  was  born,  lie  was  reared  a miller,  having 
worked  in  a mill  from  a small  boy.  After  ho  grew  to  manhood 
ho  woiked  at  the  carpenter  and  cooper  trades  in  connection  with 
milling.  In  1,98  ho  married  Christina  Myers,  of  Washington 
county,  I a.  In  about  1814,  he  with  his  wife  and  seven  children, 

T;  dT’  M,d'1101’  1)unio1'  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Sarah, 
migrated  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and  located  in  the  southern 
pait  ot  Kichland  township,  whore  Glencoe  is  now  located,  lie 
evec  ed  a grist  mill  on  McMahon's  creek,  where  the  mill  atGlen- 
eoe  now  stands,  shortly  after  his  settlement  in  the  township 
. ,n  1848  5 wife  in  1854.  His  children  are  all  dead 
except  three,  viz  : Michael,  Daniel  and  Margaret. 

MicnAEL  Ault,  Sen.,  a son  of  the  above  named  Michael  Ault, 
uoccased  was  born  m Washington  county,  Pa.,  in  1809.  He  has 
laic  u <arn?,n£  ,n  connection  with  milling  as  his  vocation.  In 
"®  Pu»'chased  bis  father's  mill  property  at  Glencoe,  opera- 
ng  and  doing  a successful  business  for  a number  of  years 
ujing  all  the  wheat  of  bis  neighbors  for  miles  around,  maim- 
mcturing  the  same  into  flour,  and  shipping  it  to  New  York  Bal- 
1 more  and  different  points  down  the  Ohio  river.  He  ground 
?nd  i L°’000  barrels  of  flour  from  October  1st,  1846,  to  May 

1st,  1847.  Ho  also  dealt  extensively  in  live  stock  of  all  kinds. 
ie  continued  in  business  until  1869,  when  he  sold  bis  mill 
property,  moved  on  the  farm  where  he  is  now  living,  and  re- 


tired from  business.  In  1831  he  married  Catharine  Ijams, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ijams,  which  union  resulted  in  nine  chil- 
dren, four  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Thomas  Ault,  a son  of  Michael  Ault,  sen.,  was  born  in  Glen- 
coe, Belmont  county,  Ohio,  Fob.  10th,  1834.  He  commenced 
working  in  the  mill  with  his  father  when  young  and  followed 
milling  until  1862;  then  changed  his  occupation  to  farming, 
which  he  is  engaged  in  at  present.  He  owns  a farm,  located  in 
Smith  township,  one-half  mile  up  McMahon's  creek  from  Glen- 
coe, on  which  he  is  now  living.  In  November,  1855,  ho  mar- 
ried Miss  Maria  Trimble,  daughter  of  John  Trimble,  which 
union  has  resulted  in  five  children,  one  son  and  four  daughters, 

George  Fulton  was  born  in  the  county  of  Tyrono,  Ireland, 
in  1796.  In  1812  he  attempted  to  migrate  to  America,  hut  was 
pressed  by  the  English  and  taken  back.  In  1814  he  married  Is- 
abel McClarren,  who  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  In  1816,  he 
with  his  wife  and  one  child  migrated  to  America,  located  near 
Uniontown,  Belmont  county,  and  remained  there  until  in  1S24. 
Then  moved  to  Mead  township,  where  lie  lived  and  followed 
farming  until  his  death  which  occurred  in  1857.  Hiscompan 
ion  died  in  1869.  They  reared  a family  of  eight  children,  viz  : 
John,  Eliza,  Mary  A.,  Jane,  William.  Sarah,  Goorgo  W.  and  Is- 
abel. Three  aro  dead,  John,  Eliza  and  Jane. 

William  Fulton,  second  son  of  the  aforesaid  George  Fulton, 
was  horn  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in  1826.  He  has  fol- 
lowed agricultural  pursuits  principally,  and  at  present  is  con- 
sidered one  of  Belmont  county’s  leading  farmers.  In  1851  he 
took  a trip  to  California,  and  was  engaged  in  mining  for  two 
years.  In  1856  he  married  Janet  Kirker,  and  settled  in  Monroe 
county,  Ohio,  where  they  lived  two  years;  then  purchased  and 
moved  on  the  farm  where  they  are  now  living.  They  have  a 
family  of  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 

David  Phillips.— In  1774,  our  subject  was  born  in  Loudon 
county,  Ya  11c  was  brought  up  a farmer  and  followed  that  as 
his  principal  vocation  during  life.  He  married  Mary  Anderson 
o the  same  county.  I„  1817,  he,  with  his  wile  and  five  chib 
dten,  viz..  M illiain,  Jane,  Janies,  Thomas  and  George  W mi- 

James  Phillips,  the  second  son  of  David  Phillips  w.l8  m,,... 
in  Loudon  county,  Va,  March  13,  1805.  Ho  came  l/,  Tin 
county  with  his  pare, is  in  1817,  ns  aforementioned  H "gu 
he  mat i led  Miss  llonry  Ann  Pond  nf  r i , 

Tf*0)'  on  a tarn,  in  Rid,r,,i,dVowuiuYp  nmh  o^St’n0-'' ' 
vile;  remained  until  in  1843,  the,  pnreliis ! 1 * , ( lalM' 

farm  where  he  is  now  living  located  in  0,1  lll« 

ship.  He  has  his  farm  UjWi" 

cl asset!  among  the  leading  farmers  of  Sn,m  “ t,va^11  aud  '« 
the  father  of  four  children tS  wll  ™ r township.  Jlt>  is 

j”  .M-  Hii  " ife  died  January  9,  1812  ° In' 1846  fim,K>pt  a.nd| 
Hannah  Thornton,  who  died  October  2l'  1876 u '•  Tmed 

pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  alone  lion/!  « i K b,m  to 
all  that  know  him.  ‘ ’ td  a,ld  esteemed  by 

% 

lownsitiji.  i„  ,S2;  i,„  A".  i A h born1i“  iiu-hiJj 

!"  1801  J.n.ia-M),  he  purchased  and  moie fto’th  ? Wa* 
he  is  now  living,  iu  Smith  townshii,  ru  10 , fttrm  where 

children,  viz : Mary  A.,  )Z  Ah  Tu  * 

1mm  Joseph,  Amanda.  James,  Martha  T and  ?a,mab  M,  Wil- 
and  Isaac  N.  are  deceased.  His  wile  died  in  iIT"  h ,Jo^l>b 
lowed  farming  as  his  vocation.  U S ’•  Ho  ha»  lol- 

*•**»<*.<„ 

lied  Matilda  Lazenby,  and  in  1818  lie  witli  r"  18l4>  be  mar- 
children,  migrated  to  America,  loc/tim,  V, \v  w,  W,,u  aad  two 
cou °b'o,  where  he  remai.mT l‘«n^U>n  town- 
He  died  February  5,  1841.  His  wile  survive  ' h,s  d®aU«. 
Their  union  resulted  in  ten  children-  M u,,tl1  »u  1878 

George,  Hannah,  Harriet  M Maria ^ M« y* lhl«»b«th,  Na„(.y 
Louisa.  Three  ar  ’ - ’ Maua’  *aral,  l m..A,  > 


Harriet  ^ 
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George  Thornborough,  the  only  son  of  William  Thornbor- 
ough, was  born  in  Washington  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
September  9 1822.  Be  married  Peninniah  falconer,  daughter 
of  Be u ben  Falconer,  in  1852.  They  settled  on  his  father’s  farm, 
remained  there  until  1857,  and  then  purchased  and  moved  to  the 
farm  in  Smith  township,  where  they  are  now  living,  they 
have  a family  of  nine  children,  one  son  and  eight  daughters. 
He  is  classed  among  the  leading  farmers  of  Smith  township. 

William  Wilkinson,  son  ot  John  Wilkinson,  deceased,  was 
born  in  Wheeling  township.  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  December 
11, 1813.  in  1837,  he  married  Mary  A.  Lockliter,  daughter  of 
Conrad  Leekliter.  They  settled  in  Smith  township,  in  which 
they  lived  until  his  death.  His  wife  died  in  1877  ; he  died  in 
1878.  At  the  time  of  their  death  they  were  living  on  the  farm 
now  occupied  by  their  children.  Mr.  Wilkinson  owned  550 
acres  of  land  in  Smith  township,  being  one  of  the  most  extensive 
land  owners  in  the  township.  He  served  two  terms  as  county 
commissioner.  He  reared  a family  of  eleven  children,  five  sons 
and  six  daughters.  Two  are  deceased. 

John  McNiece  was  born  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Iroland, 
June  17th,  1818.  In  1839,  April  14th,  ho  sailed  from  Belfast, 
and  after  a voyage  of  42  days  landed  in  New  York.  In  July  ot 
the  same  year,  he  eaino  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and  located 
in  Richland  township.  In  1843  he  married  Sarah  King,  daugh- 
ter of  John  King.  They  settled  in  Richland  and  remained  until 
1848;  then  moved  to  Smith  township.  At  present  ho  is  living 
on  the  Warnoek  farm,  in  Marbletown,  and  owns  a large  tract  of 
land  in  that  vicinity.  Ilis  wife  died  Dec.  22d,  1858.  He  then 
married  Caroline  Gladden,  Dec,  29th,  1859,  who  died  July  24th, 
18(17.  Isabel  Bigger  became  his  third  wife  April  27th,  18(19. 
Ho  is  the  father  of  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
He  is  filling  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  present. 

Ephraim  Wilson,  a son  of  William  Wilson,  deceased,  was 
born  in  Maryland,  June  18th,  1800.  In  1801  he  was  brought  to 
Belmont  county,  Ohio,  by  his  father,  who  settled  in  Smith  town- 
ship, on  section  3(1.  He  lived  in  a log  cabin  that  had  been  built 
on  the  land  by  the  Brattons,  for  a few  years  ; then  he  erected  a 
larger  log  house  in  which  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
lie  died  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  53  years.  Our  subject  married 
Elizabeth  Pryor,  daughter  of  John  Pryor,  in  1823.  They  set- 
tled on  the  farm  where  he  is  now  living,  it  being  his  father's 
old  homestead,  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  Ilis  wife 
died  in  18(11.  Their  union  resulted  in  eight  children;  four  are 
deceased.  His  son  John  Wilson,  served  three  years  in  the  war 
against  the  rebellion. 

Jacob  Lewis  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  born  in 
the  year  1760.  In  1800  he  marriod  Mary  Bundy,  of  North  Car- 
olina. In  1801  or  2,  he  with  his  wife,  migrated  to  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio,  locating  in  Mt.  Pleasant  township,  near  Mt. 
Pleasant,  and  remained  thereuntil  1822;  then  purchased  and 
moved  on  the  Lewis  mill  property,  located  in  section  3(1,  Smith 
township,  Belmont  county,  including  farm  and  grist  mill.  He 
resided  there  until  his  death  in  1829  ; his  wife  survived  him  un- 
til 1859.  Their  union  resulted  in  five  children,  viz:  Hannah 
Rachel,  Ira,  Abraham  and  Reese;  two  are  deceased,  Hannah 
and  Rachel.  Abraham  and  Reese  arc  living  in  Barnosville. 

Ira  Lewis,  the  eldest  son  of  the  above  named  Jacob  Lewis, 
was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  March  30th,  1808.  He  was 
brought  up  a farmer.  In  1822  he  came  with  his  father  to  Bel- 
mont county,  Ohio,  who  purchased  the  property  now  owned  by 
our  subject,  located  in  section  30,  Smith  township.  In  1828  he 
commenced  working  in  the  mill  with  his  father,  and  after  his 
father’s  death,  ho  took  charge  of  the  mill,  and  has  been  follow- 
ing farming  in  connection  with  milling  since  that  time.  In  1829 
he  married  Elizabeth  Gregg,  daughter  of  .Stephen  Gregg.  This 
union  resulted  in  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  In 
1849,  Mr.  Lewis  tore  away  the  old  log  mill,  and  erected  the  pres- 
ent frame  structure,  tie  has  a saw  mill  near  the  grist  mill.  He 
served  one  term  as  County  Commissioner,  being  elected  in  1852. 
He  owns  several  farms  and  is  one  of  the  leading  farmers  in 
Smith  township.  His  wife  died  Sept.  Kith,  1878. 

Joshua  Prior,  Sr.,  a son  of  John  Pryor,  deceased,  was  born  in 
Greene  county,  Pa.,  January  13,  1797.  He  was  brought  to  Bel- 
mont county,  Ohio,  in  1801,  by  his  father,  who  entered  land  and 
settled  on  Captina,  where  ho  remained  until  in  1811,  and  then 
entered  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  grandson,  Joshua  Pryor, 


Jr.,  located  in  section  35,  Smith  township,  living  there  until  his 
death.  Our  subject  was  brought  up  a farmer,  and  on  the  (ith  of 
July,  1810,  married  Susannah  Lucas,  daughter  of  Samuel  Lucas, 
who  was  born  May  13,  1798.  After  a few  years  he  purchased 
his  father’s  farm,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
Their  union  resulted  in  ton  children,  viz. : Margaret,  Lavinia, 
Susannah,  Elizabeth,  Lucas  A.,  Joshua,  Sarah,  Eliza  Ann,  Louisa 
and  Holey  J.  All  are  living  except  Lucas  A.,  who  died  March 
29,  1879.  Eight  of  the  others  are  living  in  Belmont  county  and 
one  in  Greene  county.  Pa.  Our  subject  died  February  12, 1804  ; 
his  wife  died  March  21,  1869. 

Joshua  Pryor,  Jr.,  socond  son  of  Joshua  Pryor,  Sr.,  was  born 
in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  on  the  farm  where  he  is  now  living, 
December  25,  1828.  He  was  roared  a farmer  and  has  followed 
that  as  his  vocation.  At  present  he  owns  two  farms  in  Smith 
township  and  is  one  among  the  leading  farmers  in  the  township. 
Juno  27.  1805,  ho  married  Esther  J.  Hutchison,  daughter  of  Jos. 
Hutchison,  born  in  1842.  They  settled  on  the  farm  where  they 
are  now  living,  it  being  entered  by  his  grandfather  Pryor  in 
1811,  after  whose  death  it  was  purchased  by  Joshua  Pryor,  Sr., 
and  at  his  death  by  Joshua  Pryor,  Jr.,  his  son,  who  owns  it  at 
present. 

John  Porterfield,  a native  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  the  County 
of  Donegal  in  1783.  He  migrated  to  America  in  1801,  locating 
in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  whore  he  married  Margaret  Robb  in 
1808.  In  1809,  he  with  his  wife  and  one  child,  migrated  to  Jef- 
ferson county,  Ohio;  in  1811,  they  moved  to  Belmont  county, 
Ohio,  locating  in  Richland  township;  in  1818,  they  moved  on 
land  in  section  32,  Smith  township,  which  is  now  owned  by  his 
son  Joseph,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days.  He 
died,  April  24,  1871  ; bis  wife  died  December  23,  1871,  aged  81 
years.  Their  union  resulted  in  sixteen  children,  one  of  whom 
died  at  the  age  of  five  years.  The  other  fifteen,  viz  : Elizabeth, 
Susan,  Matthew,  James  and  John  (twins,)  William,  Emil}',  Mary, 
Monica,  Andrew,  Jane,  Nathan,  Alexander,  Sarah  and  Joseph, 
grew  to  be  men  and  women,  and  were  all  married  before  the 
death  of  their  parents. 

William  Porterfield,  the  fourth  son  of  John  Porterfield, 
was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  December  28,  1815.  He 
married  Susan  Pryor,  daughter  of  John  Pryor,  deceased, in  1841. 
They  settled  in  Goshen  township  and  remained  a few  years.  In 
1857,  he  purchased  the  farm  in  Smith  township  where  they  are 
now  living.  Their  union  resulted  in  six  children,  three  sons  and 
three  daughters;  all  are  living. 

Eli  Strahl,  carpenter,  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
August  13,  1828.  In  1858,  lie  commenced  working  at  his  trade 
on  the  B.  & O.  R.  It.,  and  for  the  past  year  has  acted  as  superin- 
tendent on  one  division  of  said  road.  In  1868,  he  married  Miss 
Margaret  J.  Fryman.  At  present  they  are  living  at  Warnoek  s 
Station. 

Jacob  Fryman  was  born  near  St.  Clairsville,  in  1800.  He 
was  reared  a farmer,  and  followed  that  as  his  vocation  after  ho 
grew  to  manhood.  In  1820  he  married  Susannah  Porterfield, 
daughter  of  Alex.  Porterfield.  Their  union  resulted  in  nine 
children,  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  His  wife  died  in  1873. 
Three  of  his  sons  served  in  the  war  of  1861,  Isaac,  Henry  and 
Joseph.  Isaac  served  three  years  and  seven  months,  a part  ot 
which  time  he  was  a prisoner;  Henry  served  eighteen  months; 
Joseph  was  in  the  100  days'  service. 

John  W.  Duncan,  son  of  James  Duncan,  was  born  in  Richland 
township,  Belmont  county,  in  1844.  He  is  a carpenter  by  trade, 
which  is  now  his  occupation.  In  1876  he  married  Josephine 
Powell,  daughter  of  Thomas  Powell.  They  are  living  at  War- 
nock’s  Station;  have  one  yhild,  a son. 

Lewis  Lumpton,  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  near 
Winchester,  Feb.  25th,  1816.  Ho  came  with  his  father  to  Har- 
rison county,  Ohio,  in  1827,  and  in  1839  he  came  to  Belmont 
county.  He  located  in  Colerain  township  until  184;> ; then 
moved  to  Richland  township,  where  in  1846  he  married  Hannah 
C.  Ault,  daughter  of  George  Ault.  They  resided  in  Richland 
township  until  1877 ; then  purchased  and  moved  on  the  farm 
where  they  are  now  living  in  Smith  township,  section  23. 
Their  union  resulted  in  eight  children,  two  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters. 
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John  Workman,  son  of  William  Workman,  was  born  in  Smith 
township,  Belmont  county,  January  28th,  1827.  In  1849  be 
married  Elizabeth  J.  Lash,  daughter  of  Isaac  Lash,  which  union 
has  resulted  in  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daughters, 
lie  follows  farming,  and  owns  a farm  in  section  17,  Smith  town- 
ship, where  he  is  now  living. 

John  Delaney  was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Maryland, 
in  1792.  In  1812  he  enlisted  and  served  six  months  in  the  war  ; 
returned  home  and  migrated  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio;  remained 
a short  time  and  returned  to  Maryland ; hired  as  a substitute 
and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Georgetown,  by  a buckshot  striking  him  in  the  ear, 
which  he  carried  with  him  to  his  grave.  At  the  same  time  a 
large  ball  and  buckshot  lodged  in  his  silk  handkerchief  in  his 
hat.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Belmont 
county  and  located  in  St.  Clairsville.  His  first  work  was  pack- 
ing tobacco  for  Walter  Cbarlesworth.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Montgomery,  and  lived  in  St.  Clairsville  a few  years.  In  1820 
he  purchased  and  moved  on  a farm  in  Smith  township  near 
Lewis’ Mills;  sold  this  in  1829,  and  purchased  the  farm  now 
owned  by  his  son  John  W.  in  section  22,  Smith  township;  lived 
there  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  September  13,  1864. 
His  wife  died  March  30,  1878.  They  reared  a family  of  three 
children,  one  son  and  two  daughters  ; one  daughter  is  dead.  The 
son,  John  W.  Delaney,  is  living  on  the  old  home  farm. 

Robert  Hart,  a son  of  Miles  and  Catherine  Hart,  was  born 
in  Green  county,  Pennsylvania,  June  29,  1806.  When  a boy 
about  four  years  of  age  he  was  brought  to  Belmont  county  by 
bis  father,  who  located  in  Dille's  Bottom.  In  1816  he  entered 
land  in  Smith  township,  on  a part  of  sections  32  and  27,  and 
built  a hewed  log  house  that  he  covered  with  clapboards.  It 
was  at  this  place  our  subject  was  brought  up  as  a farmer,  and  re- 
ceived a common  school  education.  On  January  3,  1839,  he 
married  Miss  Hannah  Gordon,  who  was  born  in  York  county, 
Pennsylvania,  June  14,  1809.  This  union  resulted  in  six  chil- 
dren, three  sons  and  three  daughters.  In  August,  1847,  he  pur- 
chased a farm  on  section  8,  where  he  still  resides.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Concord  Presbyterian  Church. 

B.  K.  Ault  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  October  7, 
1831.  He  obtained  a common  school  education.  At  the  age  of 
18  years  he  learned  the  wagonmaker  trade  ; after  serving  three 
years,  he  started  a shop  at  Salesville,  Guernsey  county,  remain- 
ing there  three  years.  He  then  sold  out  and  went  to  Jacobs- 
burg.  April  17,  1853,  he  married  Miss  Isabella  Denoon,  who 
was  a native  of  Belmont  county.  They  had  five  children,  four 
sons  and  ono  daughter.  In  1859,  he  located  in  Centerville,  -where 
he  still  follows  his  trade.  On  June  18,  1867,  ho  was  called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife,  aged  30  years.  In  April,  1871,  he 
married  Mrs,  Sarah  A.  Stonebreaker,  who  was  born  in  1832. 
This  union  resulted  in  two  sons.  He  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Centerville  M.  E.  Church. 

Jas.  N.  McMaster,  M.  D.,  a son  of  Samuel  McMastor,  was 
born  near  Jacobsburg,  December  30,  1844.  Lived  on  a farm 
until  1862,  when  be  entered  the  army  as  a private  in  the  9th 
O.  V.  cavalry,  and  for  three  years  he  shafed  all  the  dangers  and 
endured  all  the  hardships  incident  to  a soldier’s  life,  during  the 
memorable  contest  in  the  southwest.  After  “Sherman's  great 
march  to  the  sea,”  he  was  discharged  at  Greensboro,  North  Car- 
olina, September,  1865.  He  returned  home  and  engaged  in 
teaching  school  and  devoting  his  spare  moments  to  the  reading 
ol  medicine,  in  the  winter  of  1867-8,  he  attended  lectures  at  the 
Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  ai  Cincinnati,  in  February, 
1870.  Was  engaged  in  the  praetieo  of  his  profession  at  Glencoe, 
Belmont  county,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Wm.  Piper,  his  pre- 
ceptor, for  one  year.  On  November  28,  1871,  ho  was  married 
to  Susan  E.  Neff,  of  Glencoe,  who  was  born  July  18,1846.  Soon 
after  this  ovent  he  removed  to  Centrevillo,  where  he  has  acquir- 
ed a lucrative  practice.  His  marriage  resulted  in  two  children 
— Elva  Lenora,  born  April  24,  1873  ; William  Henry,  born  Sep- 
tember 17,  1875. 

Wm.  Glover,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a native  of  Belmont 
county,  and  was  born  August  17,  1822.  Received  a common 
school  education,  and  remained  with  his  father  on  the  farm  until 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  Ho  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Mary  A.  Wilkinson,  and  was  united  to  her  in  marriage  on  the 
10th  day  of  April,  1845.  She  was  born  April  28,  1825.  This 
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union  resulted  in  eleven  children  : seven  sons  and  four  daug 
ters,  all  of  whom  are  Jiving.  Immediately  after  bis  marriage, 
be  removed  on  the  land  known  as  the  Morgan  farm,  where  he 
remained  nine  years,  and  then  moved  upon  a tract  of  land  he 
had  purchased  from  Alexander  Smith,  on  or  near  McMahon  s 
creek.  Here  he  resided  for  seven  years,  when  he  traded  his 
farm  for  land  in  Illinois,  and  removed  on  bis  fathers  place.  In 
1872  he  purchased  part  of  the  old  homestead,  which  is  situated 
on  section  25.  He  has  lived  here  ever  sinee.  Mr.  Glover  and 
wife  are  members  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Benfork. 

R.  L.  Foreman. — Born  in  Belmout  county,  Ohio,  March  12, 
1828.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  was  taken  by  his  uncle,  Reese 
Lewis,  with  whom  be  lived  until  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  1844 
he  went  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a 
saddler,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  his  time,  he  led  a migratory  life  for  about  four  years, 
working  here  and  there,  acquainting  himself  with  the  different 
styles  of  workmanship.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1851,  he  married 
Miss  Helen  Moore,  who  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  October 
20,  1831.  They  reared  a family7  of  seven  children — five  sons 
and  two  daughters— -six  of  whom  are  living.  Soon  after  his 
marriage,  he  located  in  Centreville,  and  engaged  in  working  at 
his  trade  part  of  the  time,  merchandizing  and  farming  the  bal- 
ance. In  1878  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  and  wife 
are  members  of  the  Concord  Presbyterian  church.  He  still  re- 
sides in  Centreville. 

C.  C.  Workman, a son  of  William  and  Isabella  Workman,  was 
born  in  Smith  township,  Belmont  county,  March  26, 1817;  reared 
a tarmerand  received  a limited  education.  On  March  21,  1839, 
be  married  Miss  Mary7  Gladden,  who  was  born  December  12, 
1816.  This  marriage  resulted  in  six  children,  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Three  are  living,  viz:  Mary  J,  Elizabeth  A. 

and  John  C.  who  is  a practicing  Physician  in  Uniontown,  Bel- 
mont county.  After  our  subject’s  marriage,  ho  located  on  a 
farm  in  section  9,  Smith  township,  where  ho  still  resides.  In  1858, 
be  was  elected  Justice  of  said  township;  has  served  con- 
tinuously since  that  time  arid  has  filled  a number  of  other  town- 
ship offices,  lie  and  his  wife  are  members  of  tbo  Concord  Pres- 
byterian church. 
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seventeen  years,  he  went  to  Baltimore  to  learn  brick  laying 
with  a man  named  Stausbury,  with  whom  he  worked  three 
years.  In  1813,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Gladden,  who  was  born 
about  1797-8.  This  union  resulted  in  eight  children,  two  sons 
and  six  daughters  ; five  are  living.  After  his  marriage  he  mi- 
grated to  Steubenville,  Jefferson  county,  and  there  remained 
two  years  working  at  his  trade.  In  1815,  be  entered  land 
in  Belmont  county*,  in  section  13,  Smith  township,  where  he 
erected  a cabin  moved  his  family  and  began  making  improve- 
ments. In  march,  1860,  he  died  at  the  age  of  70  years;  his  wife 
died  in  May,  1874  aged  77  years.  They  were  both  members  of 
the  Concord  Presbyterian  church. 

John  Gladden,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Smith  town- 
ship, October  21  1825 ; was  brought  up  on  a farm,’ and  receded 
a common  school  education.  November  22  1855  h.>  , 

Miss  Elizabeth  Foreman,  who  was  born  in  ffiont  Tun  tv 
March  15,  1836.  They  had  three  children,  viz.:  Loonidas  M 
born  November  12  1857;  James  M.,  born  March  8,  1860  W 
L born  January  19,  1865.  Two  are  living,  Leonidas  M and 
Maiy  L.  After  his  marriage,  he  located  on  a farm  on  narr  nf 
sections  7,  8 and  13,  where  he  now  resides.  11c  andC 
members  of  the  Concord  Presbyterian  church. 

John  Weekly  was  born  February  13  1813  ■ „ < 

and  obtained  a common  school  educate  AprT*3  he 

ISw”  Catharine,Beck«tt,  who  was  born  Juty’u 

icio.  J3y  this  union  were  twelve  children  ’ 

daughters,  six  of  whom  are  living  After  hi*  ma  -U8  RILd 
on  a farm  in  Smith  township,  remaining  one  ylar^hen  K 
in  Morrow  county  a few  years.  In  1856  he  movei  back  £ sS 
township,  on  a farm  known  as  the  Byron  darTln^f  T Smith 
tron  16.  He  purchased  it  in  1866,  and  still  resides  tho^  °D  8« ' 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Centreville  Md  E.^church".  H° 

Marshal HiT1’  a'8?D  f GeorSe  and  Margaret  Neff  was  born 

“K h&  SLT  £ rmmT„  •&“'  SS?  *»1  woiK 

trrn  o«  tad  „„  «c«0„  4,  „p„„  US  £». 
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clear  and  improve.  Through  dint  of  industry  he  soon  had  a 
pleasant  home,  and  acquired  means  to  secure  land  in  Mead  town- 
ship. In  October,  1844,  he  and  Miss  Matilda  Hall  were  married. 
Their  union  resulted  in  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four 
daughters;  five  are  living,  as  follows:  Susan  E.,  now  the  wife 

of  I)r.  McMaster,  of  Centrevillo ; Dorcas  A.,  now  the  wife  of 
John  A.  Thompson,  near  St.  Clairsville;  Jane  L.,  Margaret,  M. 
C.,  and  Henry  A.  Our  subject  followed  farming  and  speculating 
in  land.  He  and  his  wife  united  with  the  Jacobsburg  M.  E. 
church.  On  December  29,  1865,  his  wife  died,  aged  49  years. 
He  has  remained  a widower  ever  since. 


The  original  timber  that  covered  the  land  was  white  oak 
black  oak,  chestnut,  poplar  and  hickory.  Three-fourths  of  these 
forests  have  been  cleared  away,  and  the  land  put  in  cultivation. 

The  lands  of  Goshen  all  belonged  to  the  general  government 
and  was  within  the  first  seven  ranges  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
river.  Section  two  was  reserved  by  the  government,  and  after- 
wards sold  at  84  an  acre ; the  other  lands  were  sold  at  82  an  acre. 
The  last  lot  sold  in  Goshen  township  was  entered  by  David 
Heskett  in  1827,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  John  Bolon. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS. 


Robert  M.  Dent  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  December  25, 
1843.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  enlisted  in  company  D,  in 
the  47th  Ohio ; was  under  command  of  General  Pope,  and  while 
with  him  was  engaged  in  several  battles;  was  at  the  engage- 
ment at  Oxford  under  General  Grant.  In  1863  he  enlisted  as  a 
veteran  under  Colonel  Swain,  and  was  in  a number  of  engage- 
ments; started  with  Sherman  on  his  “march  to  the  sea,”  and 
was  in  the  principal  battles  in  that  campaign.  In  August, 
1865,  he  was  honorably  discharged,  returned  to  his  home  and 
assisted  his  father  in  farming.  On  Februaty  21,  1867,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Simpson,  who  was  born  September  12, 1848. 
They  have  a family  of  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters; one  dead.  In  1871,  he  purchased  a farm  on  a part  of  sec- 
tion 9,  upon  which  he  moved  and  has  resided  ever  since.  He 
and  wife  are  members  of  the  Jacobsburg  M.  E.  church. 


HISTORY  OF  GOSHEN  TOWNSHIP. 


This  is  one  of  the  inland  townships  of  Belmont  county.  It 
lies  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  St.  Clairsville  and  is  the  highest 
township  in  the  county.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
passes  through  it  from  east  to  west,  entering  near  the  north 
east  corner,  and  running  a little  south  of  west,  leaves  it  near 
the  middle  of  its  western  line. 

The  surface  configuration  is  a high  rolling  land— in  many 
places.  These  hills  are  indented  by  countless  numbers  of  ravines 
which  checker  the  whole  country,  and  intersect  each  other  in 
every  variety  of  way,  whith  their  little  rivulets  and  brooks,  that 
are  formed  by  springs  of  clear,  pure,  water,  issuing  forth  along 
the  bases  of  the  hillsides,  and  winding  their  way  along  these 
every  varying  paths,  babbling  as  they'  go.  The  scenery  of  the 
whole,  as  viewed  from  the  higher  points,  is  highly  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  The  union  of  these  pretty  little  rivulets,  and 
brooks,  as  they  eventually  make  their  way  southwardly,  form 
creeks  and  streams,  that  have  a water  power  of  some  value.  In 
an  early  day  this  water  power  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  pio- 
neers, who  utilized  it  by  erecting  mills  along  these  streams,  that 
supplied  most  of  the  breadstuff's  used  by  their  families. 

It  is  a noticeable  fact  that  there  is  but  very  little  valley  or 
bottom  land  along  the  streams,  the  steep  hillsides— especially 
along  the  smaller  streams — running  nearly  to  the  water’s  edge. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 


The  whole  township  is  underlaid  with  strata  of  Bituminous 
coal.  Ihese  strata  are  of  various  thickness.  The  one  most 

available  is  about  four  feet  thick  and  is  known  as  the  Barnesville 
vein. 

It  lies  nearly  horizontal  but  slightly  dips  toward  the  north 
west  and  crops  out  near  the  bottom  of  the  deeper  ravines  This 

thTJ-f  W°rn  Tre  °r  !°H8  in  mo8t  Parts  of  the  township,  but 
the  pnncipal  banks  are  about  two  miles  north  of  Burr’s  Mil  a at 

a place  called  B«dKor,burg.  About  fill,  thoueaVd "Lheii 
annually  sold  at  these  mines.  The  land  bavin,  been  mostlv 
cleared  of  its  timber,  the  people  use  coal  almost  exclusively  for 

ninth  W8  U86f  f01'  CUlmary  a8  weli  as  domestic  purposes.  ^Be- 
neath this  cool  formation  is  a stratum  of  water  lime1  or  cement 
rock,  but  this  has  not  been  utilized  yet,  to  any  extent. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  soil  is  a loamy  clay,  and  produces  well,  all  the  crons  that 
are  useful  to  man,  such  as  wheat,  corn  and  all  the  other  grii ns 
and  grasses.  Tobacco  grows  exceedingly  well  and  hua^honn 
grown  here  from  time,  Almost,  immemo^fal-^rmonS  cron 
^lMU  tlhVatl°n  -8  8111  Ci0nLtinued  0n  a considerable  scale  a^nd  tlfe 

tall  log  houses  in  which  they  cure,  or  dry  it  by  fire  are  to  ho 

seen  all  over  the  township.  J * ro’  are  10  be 


The  first  settlers  in  Goshen  township  hardly  found  it  a land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  but  one  covered  with  a dense  for- 
est of  timber  ; the  branches  of  the  trees  interlaced  and  festooned 
by  the  twining  vines  of  the  wild  grape,  which  grew  everywhere, 
while  the  tops  of  the  smaller  undergrowth  of  brush  was  covered 
with  their  foliage,  as  if  nature  had  been  trying  her  hand  in  cov- 
ering the  land  with  awnings  of  green,  presenting  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  that  would  have  dismayed  men  of  less  nerve 
than  these,  but  they  bravely  met  and  overcome  all  the  obstacles 
nature  had  seemingly  placed  in  their  way.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  favoring  circumstances  ; the  land  was  covered  over 
with  the  wild  pea  and  other  forage  plants,  which  proved  so  ben- 
eficial to  the  pioneer,  in  making  provender  for  his  stock.  The 
soil  also  seemed  genial ; yielding  bountiful  crops  with  little 
labor,  and  readily  supplying  the  broadstuffs  for  the  sustenance 
of  his  family  and  other  purposes,  while  the  countless  numbers  of 
deer,  wild  turkeys,  and  other  smaller  game  easily  supplied  the 
family  with  a very  considerable  portion  of  its  meats.  These  ad- 
vantages were  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  other  annoy- 
ances. Unnumbered  multitudes  of  wolves,  bears,  panthers, 
foxes  and  wildcats  and  other  prey,  lurked  in  the  thickets  of  the 
hills,  and  in  the  hiding  p’laces  in  the  deep  and  secluded  ravines 
along  the  valleys,  to  issue  forth  at  night  and  prowl  around  the 
farmers’  premises  seeking  what  they  might  devour.  The  only  safe 
motto  for  the  farmer  was,  “eternal  vigilenco  is  the  price  of 
safety.”  Of  all  these  beasts  of  prey,  wolves  were  the  most  trouble- 
some; for,  besides  making  night  hideous  by  their  doleful  bowls 
over  the  hill  tops  and  through  the  valleys,  these  audacious  ani- 
mals would  approach  the  farmers’  dwellings  and  carry  off  small 
hogs  and  sheep,  that  were  enclosed  in  pens  that  were  joined  to 
the  houses  themselves.  Sometimes  they  would  even  venture  to 
poke  their  noses  into  the  cracks  between  the  logs  of  the  build- 
ing, or  the  door. 

I n these  early*  day*s  men  had  to  work  late  and  early ; so  did  all 
the  family*,  and  the  child  that  could  lift  a brush  and  pile  it,  had 
to  do  so.  George  N.  Burns,  a respected  citizen,  and  now  vener- 
able in  years,  so  briefly*  and  tersely*  related  to  the  writer  a little 
incident  that  so  vividly  brought  to  mind  early  days,  that  he  can- 
not refrain  from  relating  it : Little  George  was  about  seven 

years  old,  and  had  been  picking  brush  on  a bright  pleasant  day 
in  the  early  fall,  after  his  father,  who  had  been  grubbing  in  the 
woods  some  distance  from  the  house.  Tired  with  his  day’s  work, 
as  the  early*  twilight  began  to  appear,  he  sat  down  at  the  foot 
of  a tree  to  rest  and  enjoy*  the  still  cool  atmosphere  of  the  quiet 
October  evening,  waiting  for  his  father  to  quit  and  go  home. 
Presently*  the  insects  of  the  lonely  woods  began  to  chant  their 
solemn  matinee  among  the  ferns  that  grew*  all  around  him,  and 
as  the  gathering  shades  of  night  began  to  deepen,  the  wolves  on 
all  the  surrounding  hillsjoined  in  their  doleful  howls,  which  so 
overcome  hisy*oung  mind  that  he  burst  into  tears,  and  had  to 
be  taken  home.  lie  says  the  impressions  of  his  feelings  on  that 
evening  remain  as  vividly*  in  his  memory  as  the  day*  the  event 
happened. 

Another  annoy*anee  was  the  great  numbers  of  reptiles  that 
infested  the  country,  the  most  troublesome  of  which  were  the  big 
yellow  rattlesnake  and  copperhead,  whose  poisonous  bites 
frequently-  injured,  and  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  stock.  The 
rattlesnake  has  disappeared  ; the  copperhead  is  occasionally  met 
with  yet. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  these  wild  denizens  of  the  forest, 
as  w*ell  as  the  scarcely*  less  w*ild  red  man  should  be  overwhelmed 
and  disappear  before  the  resistless  advance  of  civilization,  their 
abodes  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  become  the  happy 
homes  of  white  men. 

About  1800,  or  a little  earlier,  was  seen  the  first  cabin  in 
Goshen  township.  Presently  other  cabins  were  here  and  there 
to  be  seen  among  the  trees,  along  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  litt.e 
valleys,  with  small  patches  of  cleared  land  around  them.  The 
number  of  cabins  now  increased  y*early,  and  the  fields  gradual  y 
extended ; the  smoke  from  the  clearings  rising  above  the  forests 
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in  all  directions;  while  diru  paths  or  roads  seareelj'  visible, 
wound  their  devious  ways  among  the  trees;  the  traveler  being 
tniided  more  by  marks  or  “blazes”  on  them,  than  by  the  outlines 
of  the  roads  themselves.  These  things  unmistakably  indicated 
that  a lodgement  bad  been  made  by  the  white  man. 

These  early  cabins  were  very  primitive  in  their  construction. 
They  were  built  of  round  dogs  with  roofs  of  loose  clapboards, 
hold  in  place  by  the  weight  of  small,  straight,  round  logs,  called 
weight  poles. 

The  chimney  was  made  by  cutting  out  tho  logs  at  one  end  of 
the  house,  like  a wide  door,  behind  which  was  built  a frame 
work  of  slabs  or  logs,  as  high  as  the  mantel,  at  which  point  it 
was  contracted,  and  thence  built  up  above  the  top  of  the  roof, 
with  split  lath  woll  laid  in  with  clay  mortar,  and  was  also  plas- 
tered inside  with  the  same  material.  This  is  what  was  called 
tho  old  stick  chimney.  Inside  of  the  frame  work  were  built  at 
the  back  and  sides  walls  of  stone  to  protect  it  from  the  fire. 
These  wero  called  the  hackwall  and  jams.  Within  these  walls 
were  piled  plentiful  quantities  of  wood,  that  made  the  fires  that 
warmed  the  building.  The  floors  were  made  of  puncheons  split 
in  the  shape  of  planks,  and  smoothed  down  and  straightened 
with  the  broadaxe. 

The  uppor  floors  were  generally  made  of  clapboards  loosely 
laid  upon  tho  joists,  which  were  commonly  of  round  logs.  The 
doors  wero  also  made  of  clapboards  pinned  upon  a frame  work  ; 
sometimes,  however,  a quilt  or  blanket  was  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a door. 

The  dress  of  the  early  pioneers  was  equally  plain,  being  of 
material  manufactured  at  home.  The  wool  from  their  little 
flocks  of  sheep  was  carded  by  band  cards,  spun  into  yarn  and 
woven  into  cloth  by  the  female  members  of  tho  family*  for  win- 
ter clothing  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  male  members; 
while  for  summer  wear,  flax  and  the  tow  therefrom,  was  by  the 
■same  hands  manufactured  into  linen  goods  ; tho  flax  being  made 
into  finer  cloth  for  Sunday  clothes,  and  tho  tow  into  coarser  cloth 
for  every-day  wear. 

The  ladies  gathered  from  the  coal  banks  a material  that  made 
a copperus  color,  with  which  they  colored  the  thread  to  “stripe” 
the  linen  designed  for  their  own  dresses,  which  they  considered 
somewhat  stylish,  but  when  they  learned  to  checker  the  stripes, 
and  make  plaid,  they  considered  they  had  reached  a high  point 
in  the  art  of  tasty  dressing. 

Young  ladies  thus  attired  in  neat  copporas  colored  plaid  linen 
dresses,  manufactured  and  made  by  their  own  hands,  and  the 
young  men  clothed  in  cloth  of  the  same  material,  but  made  plain, 
would  gailj*  sally  forth  to  church,  or  other  public  gatherings, 
with  hearts  as  light  and  happy  and  pure,  perhaps,  as  the  mod- 
ern lady  decked  with  jewels  and  arrayed  in  costly  silks,  with 
flounces  and  long  train  behind,  or  the  modern  young  gent  who 
adorns  himself  in  faultless  clothes,  gold  watch  chains  and  finger 
rings. 

The  buttons  for  pants  and  heavier  clothes  were  made  of  pew- 
ter, run  in  moulds  made  for  the  purpose,  while  buttons  for  shirts 
and  lighter  clothes  were  made  of  linen  thread. 

In  collecting  the  material  for  this  articlo,  the  writer  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a pioneer,  and  while  “taking  notes,”  the  lady 
of  the  house  made  a perfect  old-fashioned  thread  button,  and 
presented  it  to  him,  which  is  kept  as  a memento  of  the  olden 
time. 

FIRST  SETTLERS. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  decide,  with  certainty,  who  was  the  first 
settler  in  Goshen  township,  or  in  what  year  he  came.  The 
probability  is,  however,  that  it  was  John  Adams,  and  that  he 
came  in  1797  to  1800,  and  settled  on  section  1,  southeast  corner, 
on  the  farm  owned  by  Abel  Hay.  It  is  said  by  some  that  he 
squatted  on  Congress  land  five  years  before  any  other  settler 
came;  that  ho  lived  eight  years  without  seeing  an  apple,  and 
that  he  lived  on  corn  meal  and  pounded  hominy;  that  some 
hunters  came  along  one  day  and  gave  the  children  some  biscuit, 
but  not  knowing  what  they  were  for,  used  them  for  playthings. 

The  most  authentic  account  of  the  early  settlors  is  gathered 
from  a diary  kept  by  the  late  Nehemiah  Wright,  whose  father 
came  from  Ireland  and  settled  early  in  1802  on  the  land  where 
the  village  of  Belmont  now  stands. 

From  this  diary  we  learn  that  William  Phil  pot,  Ralph  Heath 
and  Joseph  Wright,  jointly — per  William  I’hilpot — entered  Sep- 
tember 4.  1802,  at  Steubenville,  section  12,  township  7,  range  5. 
At  this  time  land  could  not  bo  entered  in  less  quantities  than 
sections. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  first  land  entered 
in  Goshen  township,  for  the  diary  goes  on  to  say,  “ there  were 
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four  squatters  on  Congress  land  when  these  men  came. 

squatters  were  Joseph  Dunlap,  Christian  Wyman  and - 

Keeler,  on  Stiliwater,  and  John  Adams,  who  lived  on  the  Bend 
fork  of  Oaptina  creek,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  1,  township  7,  range  5.”  This  diary,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  verbal  reports,  renders  it  more  than 
probable  that  John  Adams  was  the  first  white  man  that  ever 
settled  in  this  township.  The  next  settler  was,  perhaps,  John 
Gregg,  who  came  in  November,  1802.  George  and  John  Ewers 
came  in  1803  or  1804.  Darling  Oonrow  probably  entered  a sec- 
tion of  land  in  1804,  at  what  is  now  cailod  Burr’s  Mills.  David 
Fawcett  and  Ezekiel  Smith  came  in  1805.  Josoph  Danner  and 
Nathaniel  McNiehols  came  shout  1806-7,  and  William  Phillips, 
Stephen  Gregg  and  George  N.  Burns  came  near  the  same  time. 

From  this  time  forward  the  tide  of  emigration  was  steady,  and 
the  township  rapidly  settled  up.  The  date  at  which  the  town- 
ship was  organized  cannot  bo  ascertained  with  certainty,  nor  a 
chronological  list  of  the  Justices  of  tho  Peace  had,  because  the 
township  records  extends  no  further  back  than  1835,  the  pre- 
vious records  having  been  sold  to  a paper  maker  in  Wheeling 
as  useless  rubbish.  It  is  probable,  however,  tbat  it  was  organ- 
ized about  1809  or  10,  and  that  the  name  Goshen  was  given  it, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Jesse  White  and  a few  others  who  had  em- 
igrated from  Goshen  township,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

We  learn  further  from  Wright's  diary  that  Joseph  Wright 
planted,  April  20,  1804,  the  first  orchard  in  the  township,  con- 
taining fifty  trees  of  natural  fruit,  that  he  cleared  seven  acres  of 
land,  which  he  planted  in  corn  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1803,  and 
that  a snow  fell  three  feet  deep  January  21,  1804. 

The  first  church  in  the  township  was  probably  the  Friends  ; 
the  deed  to  them  for  their  grounds  being  executed  March  16, 1808. 

The  place  where  the  Indians  who  captured  the  two  Wetzel 
boys,  Lewis  and  Jacob,  encamped  for  the  night,  and  from  where 
tho  boys  made  their  escape,  is  believed  to  be  ou  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Hendly  Gregg,  near  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
about  midway  between  Burr's  Mill’s  and  Burton's  station.  A 
review  of  the  historians  who  have  mentioned  the  incident,  and  a 
personal  examination  of  the  ground,  convinces  us  that  this  was 
the  place  of  their  encampment  that  night. 

The  sad  death  ot  James  Shannon,  father  of  ex-governor  Shan- 
non, occurred  in  this  township.  The  details  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  work. 

A lew  years  ago  John  E.  Hunt,  in  cutting  down  a largo  poplar 
tree,  found  chips  taken  out,  with  an  axe,  near  the  heart  of  it,  to- 
wards each  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Mr.  O.  A 
Dowdell,  near  whoso  residence  tho  tree  grew,  counted  the 
growths  since  it  was  boxed,  and  it  ran  back  to  1782,  the  year  of 
Crawford’s  expedition  against  the  Sandusky  Indians 
Henry  Lampbuilt  the  first  mill  in  the  township, on  tho  Ben- 
fork  of  Captina  creek,  and  Jacob  Lamp  built  the  second  mill  on 
another  branch  of  the  same  creek.  Horse  mills  were  used  be 
fore  water  mills  were  erected,  and  even  afterwards  in  dry 

h^nd"8  fhe  fl0U1'  made  at  th0S°  ea,'ly  “Ul8  WaS  boU€d  b>* 
The  last  deer  killed  in  the  township  was  in  1832,  at  what  was 
called  a circular  fox  hunt.  Tho  territory  within  the  limits  of 
the  circle  embraced  the  whole  township.  The  last  bear  was 
killed  by  Samuel  Russell. 

BELMONT. 

This  was  the  first  village  laid  off  in  the  township.  J08enh 
Wright  came  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  settled  where  Belmont 
now  stands  in  1S02  and  in  1808  laid  out  a town,  on  the  same 
plan  as  his  native  city-Dublin.  The  town  plat  was  recorded 
by  Sterling  Johnston,  in  book  B„  page  288,  Animat  8 
Here  was,  perhaps,  the  first  'church  organization  hi  the  , 
ship.  “The  Friends’  Church.”  The  deed  for  their  lot  1a 
yard  is  dated  March  16, 1808,  and  here  was  built  the  first  school 
house, n the  township.  It  was  a cabin  house,  and  .Tosenh Wn  X 
who  commenced  a school  in  May  1807  was  the  , ?ht’ 
Th„  first  store  owned  by  N&i,  p’ 

* bowed  log  house,  one  and  one-half  stories  high 
as  a dwelling  house  as  well  as  a store  room.  The  build!* 
stands,  and  is  occupied  as  a dwelling  by  the  Misses  T ® 
first  death  was  th&  of  Mrs.  Han4h\vGgh  8 wife^ 

Wright  who  died  May  25,  1805,  and  was  buried  at  PljW 

TomtfSS  Xi U'“  W'»g  ground,  „„  M„y 

The  first  school  house  in  Belmont  was  a cabin  (round  logaj  - 
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fund.a  he,wc1  loS  bouse ; the  third  a frame,  built  about 
ue-t0U,ro^a  br,  ’ bui,t  in  1861 ; the  fifth  a brick  also, 
and  built  in  1875,  and  now  in  use.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  passes  through  the  village. 

Belmont  contains  two  dry  goods  stores,  two  grocery  stores, 
one  drug  store,  three  hotels,  two  blacksmith  shops,  one  tin  aud 
hardware  store,  one  sale  stable  for  horses,  and  two  churches,  the 
, F.  church  and  the  M.  E.  church,  and  contains  a population  of 
about  350  inhabitants. 

FAIRMOUNT— BUBR'S  MILLS. 

This  village  lies  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  about 
two  miles  west  of  Belmont  and  six  miles  east  of  Barnesville. 
It  is  at  or  near  the  highest  point  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  be- 
tween Wheeling  and  Zanesville,  being  about  483  feet  above  the 
former  place,  and  000  feet  higher  than  the  latter. 

When  the  railroad  company  located  their  road  in  1852,  Mer- 
rick S,  Burr  put  up  a saw  mill,  and  the  company  made  a sta- 
tion here  and  called  it  Burr’s  Mills,  in  honor  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  saw  mill.  Afterward,  in  1855,  Mr.  Burr  laid  off  a village, 
which  he  called  Fairmount,  from  its  high  and  beautiful  location. 

Previously  to  this,  there  was  a store  kept  about  two  miles 
south,  near  Bethesda  church,  and  a postoffice,  named  after  the 
church.  William  Patterson  was  proprietor  of  the  store  and  the 
postmaster. 

After  the  village  was  laid  off,  Mr.  Patterson,  in  1854,  removed 
his  store  to  it,  and  by  common  consent  the  postoffice  was  also 
removed,  but  retained  its  name  of  Bethesda.  Thus  the  name 

S roper  of  the  village  is  Fairmount,  the  railroad  station  Burr’s 
Lilia,  and  the  postoffice  Bethesda.  The  place  is,  however,  more 
generally  known  as  Burr’s  Mills. 

In  1855,  Messrs.  McNichoIls,  Frost  and  Martin  built  a steam 
flouring  mill  which  is  still  in  successful  operation,  but  now  owned 
by  Edward  Combs. 

Just  north  of,  and  adjoining  the  village,  is  a beautiful  grove  of 
18  acres  of  land,  belonging  to  the  M.  E.  Church,  set  apart  and 
used  as  a campmeeting  ground.  These  premises  have  forty  or 
fifty  neat  little  cottages  built  on  them  for  the  use  of  those  attend- 
ing. They  are  also  well  supplied  with  ample  quantities  of  pure, 
dear  water,  that  flows  from  never  failing  springs  on  the  grounds. 

The  premises  are  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  station, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used,  and 
are  capable  of  accommodating  ten  or  twelve  thousand  people. 
Campmeetingsare  held  here  yearly.  This  society  has  near  their 
grounds  a neat  frame  church  edifice,  in  which  they  hold  regular 
worship.  It  is  called  Shirer  Church,  in  honor  of  Rev.  John 
Shirer,  an  esteemed  minister,  who  once  served  the  congregation 
as  their  pastor. 

The  village  school  bouse,  a good  brick  structure  stands  near 

this  church.  j 

The  population  of  the  village  is  about  150.  There  are  two 
dry  goods  stores,  two  grocery  stores,  two  blacksmith  shops,  a 
steam  Aouriog  mill,  two  hotels,  one  church,  two  doctors,  and  a 
lodge  of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Temperance,  and  a good  district 
school  graded  in  three  departments  in  winter,  and  two  in  sum- 
mer. 

THE  FRIEN  DS. 


The  Belmont  church  also  bad  its  division  of  Hicksites  and  Or- 
thodox; the  Hicksites  being  in  the  majority,  held  the  property 
The  Orthodox  party  then  built  a log  church  on  the  waters  of 
McMahon’s  creek,  about  a mile  and  a half  northeast  of  the  vil- 
lage,  in  which  thoy  held  regular  meetings  for  some  years,  but 
becoming  scattered,  their  meetings  ceased,  and  the  organization 
and  building  were  abandoned. 

The  Hicksites  continued  regular  worship  in  the  brick  build- 
ing at  the  village  for  many  years,  till  finally  its  members  becom- 
ing weakened  in  numbers  by  removals  and  other  causes,  regu- 
lar meetings  were  no  longer  held,  and  the  organization  was 
abandoned.  The  church  building  itself  was  sold  and  removed 
and  nothing  now  remains  but  the  cemetery,  which  is  still  used 
as  a burial  place  for  the  dead. 

The  Center  church  shared  a fate  similar  to  the  one  at  Bel- 
mont. It  was  divided  into  Hicksites  and  Orthodox  parties.  The 
Hicksites  held  the  church  building  by  superiority  of  numbers 
and  the  Orthodox  party  built  another  church  about  three-foui  tbs 
of  a mile  from  the  old  one,  where  they  held  meetings  for  a while, 
but  their  organization  finally  ceased,  and  their  meeting  house 
is  now  occupied  by  a private  family.  The  original  building  held 
by  the  Hicksites  was  abandoned  and  torn  away,  and  notbii 
remains  but  the  cemetery,  which  is  still  used. 


EBENEZKR  BAPTIST  C'HDKCH. 


f:ng 


These  pious  people  were  quite  numerous  in  this  township 
in  early  times,  and  they  had  several  meeting  houses,  where 
worship  was  regularly  held,  but  their  numbers  have  been  so 
thined  out  by  removals  and  deaths,  that  their  organizations 
have  ceased,  and  their  meeting  houses  are  abandoned  and  torn 
awav  There  are,  however,  a number  of  families  of  that  faith 
still  remaining,  but  they  have  united  with  other  churches  of 
their  faith  outside  of  Goshen  township.  In  fact  the  first  church 
organized  within  the  township,  was  probably  the  friends 
Church  at  Belmont.  Their  deed  for  a lot  for  a meeting  house 
and  grave  yard  was  executed  March  16, 1808,  and  it  appears  they 
met  for  worship  at  the  school  bouse  previous  to  this  time. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  township  the  Society  of  f riends, 
„Anm.  t0  have  had  two  churches  within  its  limits  one  at  the 
village  of  Belmont,  called  the  Belmont  church,  the  other  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  township,  called  the  Center  church. 

The  church  at  Belmont  held  t heir  first  meetings  there  in  the 
log  school  bouse,  till  about  1808  or  1809,  when  they  bu.lt  them- 
icfves  a brick  church,  in  which  they  continued  to  meet  for  wor- 
8,  . t:n  about  1828  or  1829,  when  occurred  the  great  schism, 

BhroVb t about  by  the  preaching  of  Elias  Hicks,  that  rent  asun- 
brought  aDou  y K throughout  the  land,  from  which 

CIM  mc&lo,  and  Orthodox  ! 


Previous  to  1832,  the  Baptist  denomination  bad  a church  on 
the  National  road  in  Union  township,  called  Stillwater.  The 
members  composing  this  church  partly  resided  in  Union  and 
partly  in  Goshen  township.  Thomas  Campbell,  father  of  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  had  occasionally  preached  to  the  church,  and 
probably  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine 
so  ably  and  successfully  inculcated  by  the  son,  and  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  formation  of  the  church  known  as  the  “Disciples.” 
A division  arose  on  these  doctrines  among  the  members  of  the 
Stillwater  church,  and  upon  the  appearance  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell to  preach  a sermon  in  the  church,  a separation  occurred; 
about  one-half  o 1 the  members  favoring  the  doctrine  preached  by 
Campbell;  the  other  half  adhering  to  the  old  Baptist  faith. 
These  differences  appearing  irreconcilable,  some  division  of  the 
common  church  property  "became  necessary,  and  to  effect  this 
object,  the  Disciples  proposed  to  the  opposite  party  to  give  or 
take  a certain  sum  of  money  for  the  church  building.  The  ad- 
hering Baptists  chose  to  take,  and  were  thus  left  without  a place 
of  worship.  A part  of  their  members  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ofRockhili  and  the  other  part  in  the  northwest  part  of 
Goshen  township,  it  was  mutually  agreed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  remaining  members,  to  organize  two  new  churches  from  the 
dismembered  half  of  the  old  Stillwater  church,  still  adheringto 
the  Baptist  faith. 

A new  church  was  organized  at  Rockbill,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  members  residing  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  another  church  was  organized  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  members  residing  in  Goshen  township,  which  was  called 
Ebenezor  church,  and  in  1833  a hewed  log  house  was  built  for  a 
church,  Thomas  Atwell  taking  the  contract  for  building  it  at 
eighty-five  dollars. 

This  church  seems  to  have  been  formally  organized  and  dedi- 
cated December  5,  1835,  and  the  dedication  sermon  was  preached 
bj'  Elder  Hugh  Broom.  There  were  present  on  the  occasion, 
Elders  William  R.  McGowan,  William  Stone  and  C.  Skinner. 

It  appears  from  the  church  records  that  the  following  were 
the  original  members  composing  the  church  at  its  organization, 
to-wit:  Hugh  lingers,  William  Livingston,  Rebecca  McGeatb, 

John  Williams,  Landoii  Hcskitt,  Eli  McKnigbt,  Olivia  Mc- 
Knight,  Rebecca  Con  row,  John  Gray,  Nancy  Atwell,  John 
Skinner  (now  an  cider  at  Adamsville),  Martha  Skinner,  Sarah 
Faris,  Peter  Gray,  Sarah  Gray  and  Ury  Turner. 

The  following  ministers  have  officiated  as  pastors:  Rev.  W. 

li.  McGowan  served  from  1835  to  1839 ; Rev.  R.  H.  Sedgwick, 
1840;  Rev.  William  Storrs,  1841;  Iiev.  T.  M.  Erwin,  1842-49; 
Rev.  W.  R.  McGowan,  1849;  Rev.  G.  Cyrus  Sedgwick,  1850-55: 

Rev.  W.  R.  Mayberry,  1856  to  1858;  Rev.  B.  Y.  Seigfried,  1859; 

Rev.  S.  Seigfried,  1860  to  1864;  Rev.  W.  R.  Mayberry,  1865. 

In  1866,  the  church  bad  no  regular  pastor.  In  1867,  the  Rev. 

W.  H.  McKinney  had  the  pastoral  charge,  and  then  the  Rev.V, 
Secman  served  from  1868  to  1871 ; Rev.  C.  H.  Gunter,  from  1S7-. 
to  1873  ; iiev.  J.  S.  Covert,  from  1874  to  1875  ; Rev.  F.  Hodden, 
1877.  Since  1877,  there  has  been  no  regular  pastor,  though  tho 
church  organization  is  kept  up.  In  1853,  the  old  log  house  was 
replaced  by  a neat  frame  building. 
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METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH,  BELMONT. 

But  very  few  facts  could  be  gathered  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  this  church.  The  only  items  to  be  gathered  from  the  mem- 
bers, was  that  the  church  was  a frame  building,  erected  in  1838, 
and  that  the  society  hold  worship  in  the  school  house  previous 
to  the  building  of  the  church. 

HURDLE  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  church  organizations  in  the  town- 
ship— some  think  the  first.  A hewed  log  house  was  built  and 
a church  organized  about  1809  or  10.  Rev.  James  B.  Findly 
preached  the  dedication  sermon,  and  preached  there  for  several 
years  as  ho  traveled  on  his  circuit,  which  extended  from  Zanes- 
vile  to  the  Ohio  river.  Among  the  original  members  wore 
John  Hurdle,  Jeremiah  Harris,  Ephraim  Thomas,  John]  Ham- 
burg and  Wesley  Ellis,  who  was  a local  preacher.  This  was  al- 
ways known  by  the  name  of  ihe  “Hurdle  meeting  house,”  be- 
cause it  was  built  on  the  land  of  John  Hurdle.  This  building 
was  used  as  a church,  till  it  was  no  longer  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  in  1832  a new  brick  house  was  elected  at  what  is  now 
Burton’s  station,  about  a mile  west  of  the  old  one.  Rev.  James 
Taylor  preached  the  dedication  sermon  in  1832  or  33.  This 
was  known  as  Goshen  church.  The  regular  church  organiza- 
tion was  kept  up  till  about  1860,  when  meetings  ceased  to  bo 
held  and  the  church  dissolved,  but  the  property  is  still  owned 
by  the  M.  E.  society. 


| BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Jesse  Bailey. — The  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  re- 
moved from  Sussex  county",  Virginia,  and  settled  in  Warren 
township,  Belmont  county,  in  1811,  where  their  son  Jesso  was 
born,  January  1,  1815,  and  grow  up  to  manhood  under  the  care 
of  his  parents.  He  married  Miss  Asenath  Patterson,  on  tho29th 
day  of  March,  1837,  and  in  1849  removed  to  Goshen  township, 
where  be  has  resided  ever  since.  He  had  seven  children,  four 
sons  and  three  daughters,  Silas,  John,  Bindley,  Rachel,  Allen, 
Mary  Jane  and  Sarah  Elizabeth.  The  daughters  are  all  dead; 
the  sons  survive;  three  of  them  are  married  and  live  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  are  farmers.  Alien,  the  youngest  son,  still 
resides  with  his  parents.  These  aged  parents  are  both  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  by  their  kind,  unaffected  simplic- 
ity of  mariners,  and  goodness  of  heart,  adorn  the  church  to 
which  they  belong.  They  are  models  of  the  ideal  character  of 
these  people.  Mrs.  Bailey's  sympathies,  in  common  with  those 
of  her  sect  from  the  days  of  William  Penn,aroin  behalfof  the  poor 
Indian,  who  has  suffered  so  many  and  such  grievous  wrongs 
from  the  white  man.  Mr.  Bailey,  as  has  been  the  ease  with 
most  of  the  Friends,  has  always  been  opposed  to  slavery".  He 
is  a mild,  but  steadfast  Republican,  voting  that  way  from  prin- 
ciple and  conscientious  conviction  of  duty.  He  owns  a farm 
and  is  comfortably  situated;  both  himself  and  wife  are  very  in- 
telligent, and  perfectly  versed  in  the  theology  of  their  church. 
Mrs.  Bailey  is  an  authorized  and  acknowledged  minister  by  the 
.society"  of  Friends. 


BELMONT  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

This  church  was  organized  in  May",  1868,  by  the  Rev.  Josiali 
Dillon,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  The  following  persons  constituted  the  first  class, 
formed  at  the  time  : Alonzo  P.  Miller,  Elizabeth  R.  Miller,  Ja- 
cob Mays,  Eliza  Mays,  Jane  Calhoon,  Sarah  A.  Sehooloy,  Mar- 
garet Mays,  Margaret  Dillon,  Alice  Wright,  Claretta  Miller,  Em- 
ma L.  Miller  and  Nancy"  Lowery.  The  following  year  a house 
of  worship  was  erected,  costing  $3,210.  It  was  dedicated  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  Pearce  preaching  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Braskin  in  the  afternoon,  assisted  b\"  Rev.  Josiah  Dillon,  pastor. 
During  said  meetings  a subscription  of  81,029.70  was  raised  to 
free  the  church  from  debt. 

The  pastors  who  have  had  charge  of  the  church  since  its  or- 
ganization to  the  present  time,  are  in  order  as  follows:  Rev.  F. 
J.  Swaney,  Rev.  John  E.  Hollister,  Rev.  J.  R.  Cooper,  Rev.  A. 
G.  Robb,  Rev.  S.  Cummins.  Rev.  L.  11.  Baker  and  Rev.  W.  Dar- 
by", with  junior  preacher,  Rev.  (Jmpleby,  who  are  now  (1879)  in 
charge. 

The  trustees  were  A.  P.  Miller,  J.  Mays,  J.  D.  Mavs,  William 
A.  Dowdell,  S.  T.  Beans,  J.  A.  Grove,  J.  B.  Hollingsworth,  T.  E. 
McKisson  and  David  Perry.  The  building  committee  was  A.  P. 
Miller,  Jacob  May’s,  J.  A.  Grove,  J.  B.  Hollingsworth  and  J.  D. 
Mays. 


BETH  USD  A M.  E.  CHECH. 

About  the  year  1834 or  1835,  the  M.  E.  Society’  organized  a 
church  about  ono  and  a half  miles  south  of  where  Burr's  Mills 
now  stands  and  built  a frame  church  building  and  called  it  Be- 
thesda,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Merrimon  preached  the  dedication  ser- 
mon. This  edifice  they  used  till  about  1860.  when  they  built  a 
new  frame  church  at  Burr's  Mills,  just  north  of  the  village  and 
adjoining  their  eamprneeting  grounds.  This  new  church  they" 
named  Shirer  Chapel  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John  Shirer,  an  es- 
teemed minister,  who  had  preached  for  them. 

This  new  church  was  dedicated  November  8,  I860,  the  Rev. 
John  Moffat  preached  the  dedication  sermon. 

The  following  ministers  have  officiated  as  pastors  since  its  or- 
ganization : 

iacfV’  Kennedy  and  Rev.  D.  M.  Hollister  had  charge  in 
1861  then  Rev.  George  McKee,  Gideon  Martin,  R.  Hamilton, 
Josiah  Dillon,  F.  J.  Swaney,  John  Hollister,  A.  G.  Robb,  J.  S. 
Cummings,  L.  H.  Baker,  have  successively  served  as  pastors  of 
the  church  down  to  the  present  time,  1879,  which  finds  Rev.  W. 
D.  Starkey  in  charge. 

The  present  membership  numbers  82.  The  cost  of  this  build- 
VJS  was  8640.  The  old  Bethesda  building  was  sold  to  John 
lleskett,  at  public  sale,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  payment 
of  indebtedness  for  building  Shirer  chapel. 


xuium  was  uoru  in  nerKS  county",  i'a.,  Dec.  tg,  18U2. 
Came  to  Belmont  county,  in  1805,  and  to  Goshen  township  in 
1810,  near  where  Burton’s  station  now  stands.  There  were  but 
few  settlers  in  the  township  then.  He  was  married  September 
23,  1823,  to  Miss  Lydia  Wade,  at  the  Quaker  church  at  Soiner- 
ton,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church.  lie  lived  with  this 
wife  nine  or  ten  years  when  she  died,  leaving  five  children, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  who  two  have  since  deceased,' 
one  son  and  one  daughter ; the  other  three  still  survive.  He 
was  married  to  his  second  wife,  Miss  Sarah  Van  Horn,  June  11, 
1833,  aud  by  her  has  had  twelve  children,  six  sons  aud  six 

daughters.  Of  these  twelve  children,  but  five  survive three 

sons  and  two  daughters.  The  three  sons  all  served  in  the 
Union  army  and  participated  in  many  of  the  hard  fought  bat- 
tles of  that  war.  Mr.  Yocum  remained  a member  of  the  Quaker 
church  till  about  1828,  when  be  withdrew  from  it.  In  1835  ho 
united  with  the  Disciple  church  and  engugod  in  its  ministry 
there  being  no  church  edifice  to  hold  meetings  in  services  were 
performed  at  the  private  residences  of  the  members,  lie  con- 
tinued in  this  field  of  labor  till  the  iufirmitios  of  age  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  it  and  now  in  the  evening  of  life,  is  enjoying 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  know  him.  j j 

William  Doudna.— The  parents  of  this  gentleman  emigrated 
from  North  Carolina  to  Belmont  county  in  1805,  and  settled 
neai  where  Barnesvillt)  now  stands,  but  which  was  then  a dense 
toiest,  they  bad  to  cut  a road  from  St.  Ulairsville,  through  the 
w ild  woods  to  their  new  home.  Their  son,  William  whom  the 

1806  Cl  ° tbl!S  'skot(:1'’  was  bovn  in  Warren  township,  May  6th 
1806,  and  grew  up  to  manhood  in  that  vicinity  In  i«oo  i,  ’ 

-"•*> q M“  iMc,-,  djr&.  a SS 

marriage  he  removed  to  Beaver  township,  Guernsey  count  v 1 
gaged  in  farming  till  about  1851,  then Si  % i 
township,  and  bought  land  on  which  he  has  since  r *08.l*el1 
reside.  Mr.  Doudna  married  for  his  t0 

Smith.  He  is  a well  read  man  and  posted  in  the  htmatuii"  f 
ancient  and  modern  times— an  honest  unriirh  im  1 j ■ °f 

member  of  the  society  of  Fnen  s Uv  l i^U  a'ld  >«  a 

eight  children — four  sons-.W  ffi  G™ L p l ^ if  had 
min  ; and  lour  daughters— Mary,  Anna  fletu-  a,fi  f "I- 
— all  of  whom  grew  to  years  of  maturity  aiiO^n  * Jjl.la  ^ane 
Mary  and  Anna  and  Elisha,  and hav e L " If!'  but 

i»  engaged  in  farming,  George  and  Beniamfn  fr  ‘ J°Th 
manufacturing  machinery  at  Dayton  Ohio  Iwf  e,r'gaged  ,n 
ried  William  Osborn,  who  is  „ Zi  Lj  d,a  Jan«  mar. 

America,  and  Hetty  is  married  "and  lives^ear  Dalton!  0^0.^ 

r«t" -1^  in  Feb- 

in  November,  1817  ; has  resided  in  Goshen  town^h  C°Unly 
except  two  years  in  BarnesviUe.  lie  has  all  t 8-'nce> 

lifted  with  U, u th„  1 >?“»  'den- 

••  "'h“0”r  >»  7- 
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hite  s character  can  bo  judged  by  the  confidence  reposed  in 
uis  integrity  by  bis  fellow-citizens,  who  have  elected  him  four 
nnes  to  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  besides  other  town- 
ship  offices,  such  as ; Trustee,  &c.  Mr.  White  is  tolerant  in  his 
leligioua  and  political  opinions.  He  has  never  married. 

J.  A.  Hutchison  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1819,  and  came  with  his  parents  at  an  earl}-  age  to  Bel- 
mont county.  When  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  went  to 
Jefferson  county  and  engaged  in  the  tanning  business  at  Til- 
tonville,  on  the  Ohio  river.  He  was  married  Dec.  11,  1845,  to 
Miss  Jane  Cochran,  and  raised  two  sons,  both  of  whom  grew  up 
to  manhood,  but  are  now  deceased.  He  carried  on  the  tanning 
business  till  about  1863,  when  he  removed  to  Goshen  township, 
and  bought  a farm,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  is  a groat 
reader  of  books,  and  well  versed  in  history,  and  is  a member  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  church. 

William  A,  Dowdell. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Loudon  county,  Va.,  August  9,  1808,  where  he  resided  till 
1832,  receiving  a good  common  school  education.  In  that  year 
he  emigrated  to  Belmont  county,  and  settled  on  a farm  a mile 
and  a half  west  of  Morristown.  In  December,  1834,  he  married 
Miss  Rebecca  Taylor,  daughtor  of  Noble  Taylor,  Esq.,  a pioneer 
who  came  to  Belmont  county  in  1881.  His  wife  died  in  1871. 
He  has  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
sons  live  in  Belmont  county,  one  daughter  is  in  Missouri,  and 
the  other  died  a few  years  since.  He  married  a second  wife,  Ar- 
temissa  Burns,  in  November,  1872.  In  bis  earlier  years  he 
taught  school,  and  after  bis  marriage  taught  in  winter  and 
fanned  in  summer.  He  united  himself  to  the  M.  E.  Church  in 
Loudon  county,  Va.,  September  30,  1832,  and  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  the  ministry  of  that  church,  and  is  still  recognized  as 
such.  His  eyesight,  which  was  always  weak,  gradually  failed, 
and  for  the  last  eighteen  years  he  has  been  unable  to  read.  De- 
votedly attached  ;o  the  principles  of  human  rights,  he  was  an 
anti-slavery  man  from  conviction,  and  in  1836,  fully  identified 
himself  with  the  great  anti-slavery  movement  that  finally  con- 
vulsed the  nation  and  overthrew  the  institution.  Mr.  D.  has 
always  been  prompt  and  decided  in  his  ideas  of  truth,  of  justice 
and  of  right,  and  never  flinched  in  expressing  theruon  all  proper 
occasions,  and  although  be  may  occasionally  in  the  heat  of  a dis- 
cussion have  engendered  bitter  feelings  in  an  opponent,  yet  when 
the  impulses  of  the  moment  had  given  way  to  the  cooler  judg- 
ment of  his  adversary,  all  feelings  of  anger  have  given  place  to 
a respect  for  the  sterling  integrity  and  honest  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Dowdell.  Although  far  past  the  meridian  of  life,  lie  is  still 
as  active  in  mind  and  body  as  ever,  and  takes  a lively  interest 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  bin  county  and  to  the  com- 
mon good  of  his  fellow  man. 

Mrs.  Elizbeth  Welch. — John  Barry,  the  father  of  this  ex- 
cellent and  esteemed  lady,  was  born  in  Loudon  county,  Va., 
where  he  married  Miss  Catharine  Horner,  and  removed  to  near 


life;  neither  has  he  ever  failed  to  pay  promptly  any  debt  as 
promised — or  failed  in  a promise  for  work,  or  anything  else  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  As  a recompense  for  his  prompt- 
ness and  punctuality  in  his  business  transactions  through  life, 
be  is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  tin's  world's  goods,  which 
now  in  the  evening  of  life  he  is  quietly  and  peacefully  enjoying 
with  the  confidence  of  an  entire  community. 

William  Davis.— The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  Decern 
ber  25,  1815,  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  was  brought  by  his  pa- 
rents to  America  when  about  one  year  old.  They  lived  in 
Wheeling  and  St.  Clairsville  about  eighteen  months.  From  this 
last  place  the}- removed,  in  1818,  to  Goshen  township  and  settled 
near  little  Captina  creek,  where  Mr.  D.  resided  till  about  1862, 
when  ho  removed  to  his  present  residence,  near  Burr’s  Mills. 
He  owns  a farm  of  143  acres,  all  cultivated  but  nine  acres,  tie 
has  a beautiful  dwelling-house  and  all  the  necessary  farm  build- 
ings, and  now  in  his  old  age,  is  enjoying  the  comforts  obtained 
by  an  industrious  and  well  spent  life,  fife  isaquiet,  honest,  good 
man,  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  He  was  married  Decem- 
ber 28,  1837,  to  Miss  Julia  Hunt.  This  excellent  lady,  in  ber 
younger  days,  used  to  card  and  spin  wool  and  flax  and  manufac- 
ture them  for  family  use.  She  made  the  thread  buttons  of  the 
earl}'  times,  and  yet  has  in  her  house  many  articles  of  these  early 
manufactured  goods,  among  them  a coverlet  made  more  than 
one  hundred  years  ago  by  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Lydia  Cra- 
vens, of  Loudon  county,  Va. 

George  N.  Burns  was  born  in  Loudon  county,  Va.,  January 
5.  1804.  His  parents,  Ignatns  and  Betbsheba,  came  to  Goshen 
township,  Belmont  county,  in  1807,  and  settled  about  one  mile 
southwest  of  where  the  village  of  Belmont  now  stands.  The 
country  was  almost  an  unbroken  wildemoss  and  little  George 
bad  to  take  bold  of  the  work  as  soon  as  bo  could  lift  a twig  of 
brush.  George  grew  up  to  manhood  with  bis  parents,  and  in 
1829.  he  married  Miss  Eliza  McFarland.  He  has  seven  children 
who  have  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  three  sons  and  four 
daughters:  Lemuel,  Thomas  William,  George  Bentley,  Betb- 
sheba Jane,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Lydia  Louisa  and  Mary  Viola. 

Two  of  the  sons,  Thomas  William  and  Lemuel,  served  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  rebellion.  Thomas  William  died  of  dis- 
ease in  Kentucky.  Lemuel  served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
participated  in  many  of  the  bard  fought  battles,  such  as  Pitts- 
burgh Landing,  Atlanta,  &c.  He  went  with  Sherman  on  his 
moir.orable  “ march  to  the  sea.’’  Of  the  daughters,  three  are 
married.  Betbsheba  and  Elizabeth  Ann  live  in  Minnesota,  and 
Lydia  Louisa  lives  in  Belmont  county.  Now  in  the  evening  of 
life,  Mr.  Burns  is  living  in  ease  and  comfort,  enjoying  the  com- 
petency secured  by  a well  spent,  industrious  life.  He  is  an  in- 
telligent man,  with  mind  unimpaired  by  age,  and  respected  by 
all  who  know  him. 


nll(J  Jays.  'By  this  marriage  she  bad  one  child,  a daughter, 
named  Mary  Ann,  who  was  born  October  14, 1822,  and  was  mur- 


somerset  TOWNSHIP. 


6, 

fmr  no  children.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  united  with  the 
Jbfciples  church  at  Beallsville  in  1829,  of  which  she  has  been  a 
steadfast  and  devoted  member  ever  since,  and  now  l.ves  near 
Burr’s  Mills  with  ber  widowed  daughter,  enjoying  tho  kindest 
respects  of  the  entire  community. 

Toseph  McNichols.— Nathaniel  and  Martha  McNichols,  pa- 
rents of  Joseph  McxVichoIs,  emigrated  from  Freder.ck  county, 

October  18  1807,  and  settled  on  land  south  of  Burrs  Mills, 
V l ° Ihich  is  now  within  the  limits  of  the  village.  I heir  son 
part  of  wb,LlJhr“°"  'fHl  , A ugmt  6,  1 808.  The  father  died 

Jrepb,ZZn was only  6ve  year!  old.’  Here  Mr.  McNichols 
when  tbe  a0  { maDl00d  and  helped  clear  up  the  farm.  Ho 
grew  to  J«‘r*  lg33)  tQ  Mig9  Charity  Newsom,  who 

„;as  marr wd  l M •>’  }[e  marriedf0r  a second  wife,  Miss  Ade- 
died  w Oitobe  , „ g 1862,  who  still  survives.  Mr. 

/aide  llollmgs^ ,’r  twenty-six  years  of  his  life, 
McNichol,  lot  l,o  J since  lived  Ho  bn. 

then  quiet  life — never  served  on  a jury  in  u 

coauty  eo,nd,°„or  never  gave  evidence  in  any  court,  .n  nil  h„ 


This  township  was  taken  from  Wayne  township,  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  and  organized  March  16,  1819.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Warren  township,  on  tho  east  by  Wayne  township, 
on  the  south  by  Monroe  county,  and  on  the  west  by  Noble  and 
Guernsey  counties,  Ohio.  It  contains  thirty-six  sections  and 
corresponds  to  town  7,  range  6,  of  the  government  survey,  and 
occupies  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  Belmont  county. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

.Somerset  township  occupies  an  elevated  position  and  is  drain- 
ed on  the  east  by  Captina  creek  and  on  the  west  by  Leather- 
wood  and  Beaver  creeks.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  uneven, 
and  in  the  western  portion  of  the  township,  broken  and  hill}, 
yet  susceptible  of  cultivation  and  productive. 


SETTLEMENT. 


Among  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  Somerset  township 
were  Enoch  Stanton,  Borden  Stanton,  James  K^gerton,  Josep 
Bishop,  Homer  Gibbons,  Samuel  Williams  and  Richard  Eg- 
A few  squatters  had  previously  erected  cabins  along the 
but  bad  not  entered  land  or  made  any  permanent  settlemei  . 
The  exact  date  of  the  first  settlement  cannot  now  be  ascerta 
but  occurred  some  time  between  1809  and  1814. 
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improvements. 

The  first  prist  mill  was  built  on  Cumins  . 

lage  of  Somerton,  in  1820,  by  Jonathan  Bogue  wh.Tw^  « ' 
by  water  power.  ” ’ vulcn  was  run 

In  1837  Jacob  Yocum  and  Joseph  Miller  rmmha0n,t 
erty,  and  in  1841  they  built  a new  mill  and  pr0p' 

power  for  water.  and  m,bstituted  steam 

T R '8  8tu1  runlling>  and  is  owned  by  Eli  Yocum  nr.  l 
John  Burcher  who  are  doing  a good  business  * and 

lhero  was  also  a small  mill  built  about  half  « i • r 
the  stream  by  Abraham  Packer  in  182*  wh'  1 6 b,gber  UP 

1860  by  Thomas  Smith.  There  was  also  I hS7“„re^uilt  in 
Joseph  l)avis  which  served  as  a dernier  resort  LiV”  ’ by 
The  first  school  house  was  built  at  Somerton  inTs^O^Th 
style  of  architecture  in  vogue  at  that  day  i e tonnh*  *”  u* 
clapboard  roof,  puncheon  floor,  and  stick  chi m’ney  ? **  *' 

The  first  church  in  the  township  was  also  buiiVnf  e 
by  the  Friends’  society  (See  History  of  Chm-J^I  S 1 S°raerton> 
Samuel  Gitchell  kepVthe  fifst general ^ 
ing  about  10x12  feet  square;  failed  “n  busing  & bmld' 
ceeded  by  M.  P.  Miles,  father  of  R. 

VILLAGES. 

Somerton,  the  principal  village  in  Somerset  irm^i  • ... 

out  by  Borden  Stanton,  about  the  ye™  181 8 t 7’  TT  'aid 
'■  *h?  *“«S«  <™  built  by  HoJ fi.'S  . teT 

ard  Andrews,  who  was  the  first  postmaster  The  mnu  b>  B!ch‘ 
carried  from  St.  Clairsville  to  Woodsfield  itf  Tb  mai  Was  tben 
a week,  afterwards  from Fairviow  f°U,“ty’  °nce 

Somerton  to  Woodsfield,  twice  a week whteh w ty\0h,0-via 
that  time  the  height  of’  perfhction  in  mall  matters  Thefi'f 
hotel  was  kept  by  John  Bruce  ■ the  i,  , -1,  Jbe  first 

Moses  Davis  ; theffi-st  drugstore  by  Dr  fat Th  f'°P  u3' 

was  also  the  first  practicing  physician.  ' Schooley,  who 

in  Jhe  Three  rL°nSLf  So™er}°n  at  present  consist  of  the  follow- 
McCullough;  one  ho  to  1-1  S.  Siraeral ; one  cijar  shon-T  Tt 

ialfrdktrtoT11to3wTreh‘7MrS-  P,almer  and  M^Brom: 

Ph.hps;  two  physicians-Dr.  A.Sdiooley  and  A G mSuT 

T &ernr  ,net8b0P~WilHara  Stant0n’  one  shoe  shfp-o' 

THE  BELMONT  BANK  OF  SOMERTON. 

E TaH°o£ar?iJan-  n th’  1875’  with  a ^Pital  stock  of  850,000. 
Hiram  DlreJ:tor8-  R C-  Miles,  Solomon  Hogue, 

and  E 7h „ a amU  Star,b'lck-  A‘  Andrews,  Isaac  Hatched 
• Hoge,  does  a general  banking  business. 


po“.V”uoS  VM  . „b.i,t  and  .fan, 

when  it  lfi!  .f.r-  GaHagher  owned  this  mill  until  1878 

kept  a store  from  1840  untU^lM^  s™"8’  Gal.lagher Br08-  also 
one"  post  office  Pe'ter^M  T£®  ’tJ'W  a*  prcsom'conlto’m 

S3  fcfr  ; : blS-Hh  sh;oX°pt%-8XrvierPLgy 

and  l shl  uK  m,brU8tfr;  1 wagon  fih°P  k«Pt  by  Leo  Picker? 
"»»*'  pioporlion  .fT»Si„Cglh“t»«,DeV,i”'  ‘OSelh,,,'  Wi,h  the 

PRODUCTS. 

J2"\r|,le, ’,  cre  " '"-at  and  flax  until  about  I8”5 

We  t, th  t th  J ,could  realize  more  money  from  an  acre  of  to- 
“ otll'r  croP.  gradually  mtatltutod  tobacco  raising 

tit otTbs'EK  empl0)’””"“- <«  h“  <»»-  -5 

The  average  crop  per  acre  for  the  last  ten  years  in  Somerset 
township  has  been  about  1,000  pounds,  and  the  averal  total 
crop  for  the  same  time,  about  700,000  pounds.  S 

oheep  are  also  raised  to  some  extent  (one  merchant  shinning 
annually  about  25,000  pounds  of  wool,)  but  this  branch  of  iif 
dustry  is  much  neglected,  considering  the  fact  that  the  topogra- 

wool  growing  mate  °f  tbC  townHl,iP  are  especially  adapted  to 


RELIGIOUS  HISTORY. 

18?s' TV™  70re  he!d  in  Somerton,  March  28, 
irLii  j f?,  friends,  and  the  first  Monthly  meeting 
was  held  in  April  of  the  same  year.  Isaac  Stahl  was  appointed 
Overseer  at  that  meeting  and  John  Middleton  was  recommended 
for  minister,  which  was  approved.  At  one  time  the  society  was 

EanTin  ent,al’  b"!  lrom  various  causes  it  has  become  re- 
duced. Their  meeting  house— a plain  building— stands  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  village.  e 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  SOMERTON 

Was  organized  June  28  1868,  and  consisted  of  eleven  persons, 
as  follows:  A.  G.  McCullough,  wife  and  daughter,  G.  W.  Shep- 
herd, Rebecca  Miles,  Emily  Finley,  Alcinda  Hultz,  Lucy  Wil- 
ia,?.S'«^hanine  ,Bent?n-  Sl°Phen  H-  Brown  and  Keziah  Brown. 

!nd.G:  W'  Shepherd  were  appointed  elders. 
Kev.  I.  K.  Crawford,  minister. 

In  1869,  the  membership  rose  to  forty,  and  in  1870,  a church 

w1LbiUl1 1 aadded,cated  November  20,  1870,  Rev.  Cross,  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  officiating.  At  the  present  time  (May,  1879  ) 
the  congregation  is  small  and  without  a pastor. 

ST.  FRANCIS  CHURCH  (CATHOLIC). 


BOSTON. 


eut  vi£eMnt  i Ha?el' bought  the  land  011  which  the  pro 
The  f B 9t°un  ,ftands>  an(1  ^ 1334  laid  out  the  tow, 

stondlS  ?hS<!  Was  built  JosePh  McMullen,  but  is  not  no 
copied  fy  DavidTott.^8  ‘ ^ ^ VVhite-and  is  now  °< 
TheS  Sl°re  u 88  kept  by  Amo8  Ridgeway,  in  1835. 

>85fl.b‘;tul,,rib„.?:bS.b?  tl,e  in  “d  !i 

frafn^hll'Tr  Melbod,8t  Episcopal  church  was  built  in  1844— 

• wSittl  “x32-  10  1876  ‘to-  *•*  * »"«  3»x« 

ChHRf,rla‘'e1  at  Present  in  the  village,  2 churches,  Methodist  an, 
Dost  ’ n 8t0re  (general  merchandise),  G.  Atkinson: 
smfth 5,  ’ DTVld  S,Cott’  R Md  1 b°tol,  Joseph  Clark ; 2 black 
iZd  RiT’  Isaac0Van  Meter  and  David  Scott;  3 shoe  shops 
F Sham  ^P’ Soott  and  Cbappel  & Johns ; 1 physician,  P 
• Sharp,  M.  D.  and  1 Justice  of  the  Peace,  G.  R.  Atkinson. 


In  1818,  Edward  Gallagher  settled  in  Beaver  township  (the, if 
Guernsoy  county,  Ohio,  and  being  a very  devoted  Catholic  he 
early  conceived  the  project  of  establishing  a society  in  that  vi- 
cinity and  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
pose,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  instrumentality  that  the 
church  was  organized,  which  at  first  consisted  of  but  four  fami- 
lies, viz;  Gallaher’s,  Jeffries’,  DeLong's  and  McConagly’s.  Mr  ' 

Gallagher  gave  the  necessary  land  and  assisted  in  the  erection  of 
u “rs!;c“urc“>  a fog  building,  which  was  erected  in  1822  and 
called  St.  Dominic's  church.  In  1854,  a larger  building’ was 
erected  of  brick,  in  which  the  congregation  still  worship  The 
first  officiating  priest  was  Father  Dominic,  since  which  time 
lathers  loung,  Murphy,  Reed,  Blumer,  Jacquet,  O’Brien,  Da- 
ley, Meagher,  Pilgar,  Laffin  and  Hawes,  have  at  different  times 
been  in  charge.  Father  Heery  is  the  present  incumbent  and 
ministers  to  tbe  spiritual  wants  of  his  parishioners,  who  reside 
principally  in  and  around  Temperanceville,  Belmont  county,  O. 
The  congregation  at  the  present  time  numbers  about  two  hun- 
dred communicants. 


TEMPERANCEVILLE. 


on  ihn  u ai  vdfogeon  tbe  western  border  of  Somerset  townshii 
Gallaci,  eadwlater8  oi  Beaver  creek.  It  was  laid  out  by  Roboi 
Detimfo £*•’  -°  waB  a “temperance  man”  and  thought  to  pci 

ville  i,;8pr'rPle8  bT  naming  the  new  town  Temperance 
n 1807  he  built  a grist  mill  with  two  run  of  buhrs,  whie 


PLEASANT  RIDGE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  located  on  tho  western  side  of  Wayne  town- 
ship, in  Somerton  Circuit.  The  first  preaching  was  at  the  house 
of  S.  Pool,  by  the  Rev.  P.  McGowan,  about  1825.  The  first  class 
was  organized  in  1826,  at  the  house  of  S.  Pool,  with  Joseph 
Wadsworth  as  loader.  Tho  following  persons  were  members  of 
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the  class,  viz:  S.  Pool  and  wife,  Neman  and  wife,  J.  Wadsworth 
and  sister,  C.  Morrow  and  Polly  Pool. 

The  society  met  for  a time  in  the  old  Captina  meeting  house, 
a building  purchased  from  the  society  of  Friends.  From  this 
they  removed  to  the  school  house  and  in  1853,  the  presentbuild- 
ing — a frame  30x40  feot — was  erected. 

The  class  now  numbers  186  members,  with  A.  Cole,  Sr.,  and 
S.  Berry  as  leaders.  The  preachers  in  charge  were  McGowan, 
Armstrong,  Cook,  McLary,  Battelle.  Winstanly,  Green,  Shirer, 
Archibald,  Morrison,  Petty,  Miner,  Woolf,  Shirer,  Flowers,  Mer- 
riman,,  White,  Worthington,  Hamilton,  Edmonds,  McCue,  Coen, 
Lane,  McCormick,  Harris,  Cartwright,  Ellison,  Vertican,  In- 
gram, Weaver,  and  the  present  pastor,  A.  G.  Robb. 

BOSTON  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

Is  located  in  the  village  of  Boston,  Somerset  township,  Bel- 
mont count}’,  O.  The  first  Methodist  sermon  was  preached  at 
the  house  of  Israel  Taylor,  by  Rev.  R.  Boyd,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference,  about  1834.  The  first  class  was  organized  in  1836, 
of  which  the  following  persons  were  members,  viz: 

Israel  Taylor  and  wife,  U.  McMullen  and  wife,  William  Mcll- 
fresh  and  wife  and  the  Custar  family.  The  first  church,  a frame 
building,  26x32  feet,  was  erected  in  1843.  Before  the  erection 
of  a church  building  the  class  met  at  the  residence  of  Israel  Tay- 
lor, afterwards  at  McMullen's  and  Porter's.  Israel  Taylor  was 
the  class  leader.  The  present  church  building  is  of  brick,  30x40 
feet,  erected  in  1870.  The  society  numbers  88  members. 
Preacher  in  charge,  Rev.  A.  G.  Robb.  Class  leaders,  Abel  St. 
Autland  and  E.  G.  Porter.  This  appointment  was  formerly  a 
a part,  of  Morristown  circuit,  afterwards  of  Barnesville,  but 
now  forms  part  of  Somerton  circuit. 

The  following  ministers  have  served  the  charge:  Boyd,  Best, 
Woolf,  Taylor,  Worthington,  Hamilton,  Edmunds,  McCue,  Coen, 
Lane,  McCormick,  Harris,  Ellison,  Vertican,  Ingram,  Weaver 
and  Robb. 

SOMERTON  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Is  situated  in  the  village  of  Somerton.  The  first  Methodist 
sermon  wTas  preached  by  Rev.  Philip  Darby,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  John  Koontz,  about  tbeyear  1831.  The  first  class  was  or- 
ganized at  that  time  with  John  Koontz  as  class  leader.  The 
class  met  regularly  at  Mr.  Koontz  s house  until  a church  was 

John  Koontz  and  wife,  Joseph  Miller  and  wife,  Mr.  1 oeum 
and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Davenport  were  members  of  the  first  class. 

The  first  church,  a brick  structure,  30x36  feet,  was  built  in 
1834.  The  present  church  is  also  a brick  structure,  38x56,  and 

was  erected  in  1872.  . 

Since  this  society  was  organized  it  has  been  under  the  charge 
of  the  following  ministers:  Revs.  Bradshaw,  Armstrong,  Bat-  j 

telle  Winstanly.  Green,  Archibald.  Morrison,  Cook,  Petty,  Mi- 
nor Voolf.  Merriman,  White,  Shirer,  Flowers,  Worthington, 
Hamilton,  Edmonds.  McCue.  Coen,  Lane,  McCormick,  Harris, 
Cartwright,  Ellison,  Vertican,  Ingram.  Weaver  and  the  present 

P^rhis  appointment  formerly  belonged  to  Woodsfield  circuit, 
afterwards  to  Barnesville  until  in  tbeyear  1866,  when  Somerton 
circuit  was  organized. 

UNION  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

U situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Somerset  township,  Belmont 
‘linh,  Ohio  Rev.  McGee  is  supposed  to  have  preached  the 
£ f 2,’mnn  The  first  class  was  organized  in  1821,  at  the  house 
TjZcXnl  who was  loader.  V Cullens  and  wife,  Mrs. 


HARMONY  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

The  date  of  the  formation  of  the  first  class  at  this  place,  was 
in  the  year  1822.  It  was  formed  by  Richard  Armstrong,  tbe 
following  persons  being  members;  Lemuel  Fordyce  and  wife, 
Abel  Barnes  and  wife,  Joel  Thomas  and  wife,  Ruling  Ball  and 
family,  Jacob  Ball  and  Thomas  Ball.  Lemuel  Fordyce,  loader. 
The  first  class  met  and  preaching  was  heard  at  the  house  of 
William  Castor.  The  first  church  building  was  a small  log 
structure  and  stood  where  the  grave  yard  is  now  located.  It 
was  built  in  1826,  and  Pardon  Crook  was  pastor.  The  present 
building — a frame  structure.  36x46  feet,  was  raised  August  3, 
1850.  The  present  class  leaders  are  James  Riggs,  Samuel  Whar- 
ton and  James  Barzo.  Preacher  in  charge  M.  J.  Slutz.  There 
are  at  present,  (1879,)  105  members. 

FIRST  CAMP  MKETINO  OF  COLORED  CITIZENS. 

The  first  camp  meeting  of  colored  folks  held  in  Belmontcounty 
was  about  the  year  1825.  It  was  held  in  Somerset  township  on 
the  head  waters  of  Captina  creek,  close  to  the  preseDt  meeting 
house  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Captina  Church.  The  colored  people  of 
that  locality,  in  numbers  then  held  about  the  same  proportion 
to  the  whites  that  they  now  do,  but  they  had  no  church  house. 
That  camp  meeting  was  originated  and  controlled  by  tbe  col- 
ored Methodists  of  the  neighborhood. 


W.  Hicks, 
members  of 
is  a 


BIOG RA PHICAL  SK  ETCHES. 

William  Schoolev.  M.  D.,  was  born  July  24,  1794,  at  Sandy 
Springs,  Maryland.  When  quite  small  his  parents  moved  to 
Loudon  county,  Va.,  where  he  received  the  best  education  tbe 
place  afforded.  His  parents  were  Friends  and  young  William 
was  reared  strictly  in  that  faith.  In  1815  he  left  Virginia  and 
came  to  Belmont,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  teach- 
ing school  at  that  place,  which  he  continued  eight  years.  In 
the  meantime,  April  23,  1818,  he  married  Agnes  Dillon,  of  Bel- 
mont, and  in  1823  commenced  preaching  in  the  Friends’  meet- 
ings. About  the  same  time,  Jan.  1823,  be  began  the  study  of 
medicine  which  he  continued  for  three  years.  He  located  at 
Somerton  in  1826.  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine.  In 
the  year  1828  there  arose  a division  in  tbe  society  of  Friends 
and  William  Sehooley  joined  his  fortunes  with  tbe  body  known 
as  “ Hicksites."  Dr.  Sehooley  continued  to  practice  medicine 
and  preach  equally  acceptable  to  his  patrons  and  brethren  until 
the  lfth  day  of  September,  I860,  when  he  died,  having  exercised 
an  influence  for  good  on  society  not  easily  effaced.  His  children 
are  named  as  follows  ; Clarkson,  Lindiey,  Addison  and  Mary. 
Amongst  the  physicians  who  have  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Sehooley  were  Drs.  Strahl,  Dillon,  Waters,  Berry,  McNicbols, 
Sharp,  Plumley,  Steele,  Wilson,  Sawyer,  Stanton,  Sweeney, 
Ilodgiu,  and  his  three  sous. 

Addison  Schooley,  M.  I).,  was  born  May,  21,  1827,  at  Somer- 
ton, Belmont  county,  Ohio.  Went  to  school  at  Lloydsville, 
Ohio,  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Boyd.  In  December, 
1848,  commenced  teaching  school  at  Somerton.  Studied  medi- 
cine with  his  father.  Dr.  Wiliiam  Sehooley,  and  commenced 
to  practice  with  his  father  in  1852.  At  his  fathers  death  Addi- 
son succeeded  to  his  practice  which  he  has  continued  over  since. 
June  23,  1852.  Dr.  Schooley  married  Sarah  C.  Webster,  of  Jef- 
ferson county,  Ohio,  and  to  them  wore  born  seven  children: 
Minerva,  Mary  A.,  Charles  I.,  Rosa  B..  George  W.,  Clarkson  K. 
and  Guy. 

A.  G.  McCollouoii,  M.  D..  son  of  Alexander  McCollough,  was 
horn  November  3,  1824,  at  New  Athens,  Harrison  county,  Ohio, 

. _ _ j a i • • 1 ilitii  if’  h U v m0i 


Mr  Clark  and  wife  and  John  Day  and  wife  were  member: 
tbe  "first  class.  The  present  church  was  built  in  l84o,  and  i 

frame  structuro  24a30  f^t-  church,  the  society  wor- 

Previous  to  the  build go  ^ jn  charge 

shiped  in  McGee.  McGowan,  Armstrong,  Cook, 

as 


were 


follows : McGee,  McGowan,  Armstrong, 

. /•  . Nnttello  McLary,  Shirer,  Archibald,  Morrison, 

Winstanly, , j * flowers.  Worthing  ton,  Merriman,  White, 

Petty  Minor,  VooU  Hos  e ^ McCormickf  Harris, 

IngriU“-  andtb°  PreSent 

rT t’p^eni'nmnberbot  members  is  twenty-seven,  and  John 

J)ay  is  class  leader. 


and  moved  to  Beullsville,  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  in  18j0,  where 
he  studied  medicine  under  his  brother,  J.  G.  McCollough. 
practiced  medicine  at  Newcastle,  Ohio,  three  years,  and  in 
moved  to  Somerton,  Belmont  county,  where  there  were  alreaa} 
lour  physicians,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine-  » 
cess  attended  his  efforts,  and  to-day  he  has  a wei  established 
practice,  sharing  the  honors  equally  with  Di’. -Schoo 
otbor  physician  at  present  in  the  place.  Dr.  Me  o ft 
married  December  7,  1868,  to  Evaline  Tomlinson,  daugbW  # 
Thomas  Tomlinson,  of  Cadiz  Junction,  Ohio.  [as  three  i 
dren:  T.  T.  McCollough.  born  February  10,  ^1  now  post 

master  at  Somerton,  Ohio.  Lome  J.,  now  Mrs.  - , 

ark,  Ohio,  and  Lena  McCollough. 
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Key  A G.  Robb,  son  of  John  Robb,  of  Powhatlan  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  was  born  January  10,  1848.  Commenced  teach- 
ing school  in  1864,  and  taught  until  1872  Att«n,S  n„n- 
Academy  in  1809,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Mrthod  st 
Ep.seopal  Church  January  6,1871.  Was  married  September 
1 870  to  Mai  > MeGaughey,  daughter  of  James  McGaughey  of 

R .Yhh  ° M ^ V ,0'  HaS  tW0  ehild™>  Luella  C.  and  lUa 

^rATc^pnmot  proachin« on  the  So*^" 

Solomon  Hogue,  son  of  Samuel  Hogue,  of  Loudon  county 
\ irg.ma,  was  born  February  28,  1821.  In  1828  his  father  caSe 
to  Ohio  and  located  in  Union  township,  Belmont  county  Solo- 
mon remained  at  home  till  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  en^ed 
as  clerk  in  h.s  brother  s store  at  Lamp’s  Mill,  in  Goshen  Town 
ship.  Here  he  remained  until  1844,  when  he  removed  to  Ilock- 
'ng  county  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  merchandizing  in  company 
with  John  Meade.  Returned  to  Lamp’s  Mill  in  1845  to  settle 
up  his  brother  s business,  an.i  the  same  fall  bought  an  interest 
...  the  store  of  William  Hogue,  in  Somerton,  and  continuedTn 
paitneisl.ip  until  l8o3,  when  he  purchased  his  brother’s  interest 

Mr.  Hogue  was  married  June  7,  1847,  to  Cornelia  IL  Koontz 
daughter  of  Hon.  John  Koontz,  of  Somerton,  Ohio,  by  whom  lie 
had  two  children,  who  died  in  their  infancy.  His  wife  died  in 
August,  I8o0,  and  on  January  20,  1852,  he  married  Orilla  E 
Koontz  sister  of  ins  first  wife.  To  them  were  born  six  children' 
three  of  whom  are  now  living,  viz  : Honoria  Z„  married  to 
Cha.les  Koll,  of  Salem,  Ohio;  Martha  R.  K.  and  Emma  II 
" b,le  w>?t'«u«ng  m business  at  Somerton,  Mr.  Hogue  was  also 
^ ln  thc  dJT  goods  and  grocery  business  at  Barnesville, 

", wh®lesal°  groceries  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in 
l86o—4;  and  genera1  merchandizing  at  Fail-view,  Guernsey 
couiity,  Ohio,  in  1865.  In  1867  Mr.  Hogue  was  nominated  for 
the  Legislature  on  the  Republican  ticket,  but  was  beaten  by  his 

t,CK°Pp0ne  u1'  J"  ’ 879  hu  was  aSai n nominated  for  the 
same  office,  but  was  beaten  by  eight  votes.  He  was  elected  eonnty 
commissioner  in  1874,  and  served  three  years  with  ability  and 
integrity  in  that  capacity.  Mr.  Hogue  is  still  engaged  in  the 
general  merchandise,  tobacco  and  wool  trade  in  Somerton,  and 
does  a business  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually. 

Richard  C.  Miles,  son  of  Moses  P.  Miles,  of  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, who  came  to  Ohio  in  1832  and  settled  in  Somerset  town- 
ship, attended  W oodsfield  Academy  for  six  months,  and  then 
entered  h,s fathers  store  ui  Somerton  as  clerk.  Married  April 
"Sa  Bidenba»b  daughter  of  Fred.  Bidenham.  of 
Malaga,  Monroe  county,  Ohio.  Having  been  for  some  years  in 
partnership  with  his  father,  in  1S61  Mr.  Miles  purchased  his 
Miner  s interest  and  set  up  business  for  himself,  in  which  he  has 
en  \ei}  successful.  Does  a general  merchandizing  business 
a so  Heals  m tobacco  and  wool.  Handles  about  400  hogsheads 
of  tobacco  and  25,000  pounds  of  wool  annually.  Mr.  Miles  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  “solid  men’’  of  Somerton. 

J • I . Sharp,  M.  D.,  son  of  John  Sharp,  of  Georgetown,  Dela- 
ware, was  born  June  22,  1816.  His  father  died  in  1826,  and  his 
mother  moved  to  Ohio  in  November,  1830,  and  settled  near  the 
own  ol  Boston,  Somerset  township,  Belmont  count}-.  During 
tiie  year  1840,  ho  went  to  study  medicine  with  Dr.  William 
eJ.’  a^  Somerton,  where  he  remained  four  years,  and  in 
a4;)  reviewed  his  studies  with  Dr.  Affiick,  of  Bridgeport.  Com- 
menced practice  at  Clarington,  in  1846,  where  he  remained  fora 
s .or  time.  I he  Doctor  lias  practiced  at  various  places,  and 
speeu  ated  in  land  to  a considerable  extent,  and  finally  settled 
n Boston,  where  he  continues  to  cure  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
o,  on  the  allopathic  plan,  lie  was  married  to  Patience  Stock- 
house, October  26,  1830. 

, Warrick  was  born  July  30,  1827.  Married  Deeem- 

i , 18uX,  to  Rhoda  P.  Varner.  lias  eight  children,  as  fol- 
ows;  Laura  A..  John  A.,  Dempsey  L.,  Henry  A.,  Melissa  E., 
Bindley  J .,  William  O.  and  Charles  B.  Warrick.  Moved  to  his 
] esent  location  in  1846,  and  has  followed  farming  ever  since. 

,1  ^ ir,bJAM  Stanton. — Enoch  Stanton  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
ers  of  Somerset  township,  locating  near  where  the  village  of 
> imeiton  now  stands,  in  the  year  1814,  and  being  a member  of 
ie  | oeioty  of  Friends  be  assisted  in  organizing  tiie  first  church 
i J!.lt  lJar^  Dm  country,  ilis  son,  William  Stanton,  w-as 
” V R’Dii  and  lias  lived  all  his  life  at  Somerton.  In  the  year 
I ie  married  Catharine  Thomas,  with  whom  he  lived  liappi- 
1 ourteen  years,  when  she  died,  leaving  him  two  boys.  He 
S2-B.  A J.  Cot. 
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was  again  married  in  1853  to  Sarah  Barr  who  died  in  1868  Hi. 

B»t“„  rr  "'Hvr  * «»•  U L":: 

making.  Imdc  w'lK  l'"™  ^ ’i11*1"?11  '“i"'"1'1'  th«  “l>i»«l 

stirrinir  s(™  « nf  ,UR  ' °f  ln<,,:u,a’  and  participated  in  all  the 
■ • f’  stones  ol  that  campaign.  August  4.  1862  he  was  com- 
missioned Second  Tjicn*cn.int  n,„i a o .......  ’ 


missioned  Second.  Lieutenant  and  ir"\^l^,S  was  p romoted'io 

»*r 


h!  st  L'eutenant.  „ as  laKen  prisoner  at  Romo,  Georgia,  May 

cd  il/cV  alK  comra,tt(f1  t0  R'bhy  prison  at  Richmond.  Remain- 

nlr  Alamn  "T  tho?  tranH,errcd  “>  Camp  Oglethorpe, 

ue.  i Macon,  Georgia,  where  ho  remained  about  three  months 

a * " rebel  authorities  not  daring  to  put  this  threat 

mto  execut'on,  the  Union  prisoners  were  &ken  to  Col, IS 
» oiith  Cuiolina,  thence  to  W ilmington.  North  Carolina  where 
he  was  exchanged  March  1,  1865.  Returned  to  Ohio,  March  “5 

r'7rr;r'°,J  15-  !8,:5-  Frances  E.  Cater,  duimh- 

terof  John  Cater,  of  Somerset  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio 

bi°r"  eilldren  Iiamed  as  follows:  Edwin'  E 

and  JCS  C '.leaba  and  A1,b°y  R Mr.  Barnes  has  a good  farm 
and  devotes  himself  to  its  cultivation.  & 

Henry  M.  Schmueser,  was  born  in  Dresden,  Muskincum 
county,  Ohio,  Apri  2,  1847.  At  the  ago  of  sixteen  he  VnEd 
"G °mPan3  R O.  \ . I.,  under  Col.  McLean,  and  served 
RomcTti’  , as,  ln  the  foMowin.ir  battles:  Rcsaca,  Altona, 

Rome.  Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Columbia,  Franklin,  Nashville  and 
other  smaller  engagements  Was  discharged  in  November. 
1866  Returned  to  Ohio  and  learned  the  harness  business  which 
he  folowetl  three  years  In  1875  he  removed  to  Temperance 
v lie,  Belmont  county  Oh.o,  and  worked  at  his  trade  two  years 
Married  Mary  Gallagher,  May  7,  1873,  and  lives  on  a farm  south 
of  town,  hollows  farming  in  summer  and  harness  making  in 
winter.  Has  two  children— Milton,  born  February  3.  1874  and 
Nicholas  Schmueser,  born  July  16,  1875. 

Helpbrinoer.  Esq.,  was  born  November  18,  1832  at 
Winchester,  Frederick  county,  Viriginia.  Came  to  Ohio  w’ith 
Ins  father  in  1837  and  located  in  Guernsey  county.  Commenced 
teaching  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  taught  every  winter  till  the 
ago  of  thirty-two,  and  worked  at  farming  and  cat-pen icriiur  in 
the  summer  time.  Enlisted  January  1,  1864,  in  Company  “K  ' 
6-d  O.  \ , I. , Colonel  Pond  commanding.  Discharged  lime  3 
1865.  Married  Eilcn  Taylor,  April  30,  1857,  and  lias  five  chi’l- 
dren  hying-Panola  L.,  Lily  J.,  Kate  L„  Fred.  T.  and  Albert 
Helpbringer.  Mr.  II.  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business,  also  works  at  the  carpenter  trade.  Was  com  missioned 
justice  of  the  peace  in  1870,  and  still  acts  in  that  capacity. 

O.  L.  Severns,  son  of  John  Seven, s,  of  Guernsey  county 
Ohio,  was  born  September  10,  1847.  Learned  the  shoemaker 
trade  with  William  Ogier,  remaining  with  him  two  and  one- 
half  years,  and  set  up  business  for  himself  atGottengin,  Ouorn- 
sey  county,  Ohio,  in  1868,  and  removed  to  Somerton.  Belmont 
county,  in  1871,  where  he  still  carries  on  his  business.  Mr. 
Severns  is  a young  man  of  intelligence  and  integrity  and  com- 
mands tho  esteem  of  his  acquaintances.  Is  township  clerk  at. 
present. 

Christopher  Gallagher  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1802,  and  came  to  Ohio  with  his  father,  Edmund 
Gallagher,  in  1818  and  settled  in  Guernsey  county.  In  1826, 
Christopher  married  Mary  DcLong,  (daughter  of  Col.  John  De 
Long,  who  served  in  the  war  of  1812).  and  moved  to  Somerset 
township  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  To  them  were  horn  thir- 
teen children,  named  Sarah  Ann,  John.  Lydia.  Robert,  Thomas, 
Edmund,  Elizabeth,  Alary  E„  William.  Angelina.  Christopher 
and  Martha  Gallagher.  Sarah  and  Angelina  are  dead,  the  oth- 
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era  are  married.  Christopher,  Jr.,  lives  on  the  old  homestead, 
and  takes  care  of  his  aged  parents.  Edmund  Gallagher,  grand- 
father of  Christopher,  Jr.,  died  November  22, 1860,  aged  89  years, 
and  never  saw  a steamboat,  railroad  or  telegraph  line. 

John  Warrick  was  born  July  30, 1821,  in  Northampton  coun- 
ty, North  Carolina ; came  to  Ohio  in  1826  and  located  in  Warren 
township,  Belmont  county,  on  the  property  now  occupied  by 
Hosea  Doudna.  Married  Ann  Howie,  daughter  of  David  Howie, 
August  19, 1852.  Has  seven  childreu,  Asa  T.,  Cam  T.,  John  W., 
Ruth  A.,  May  F.  D.,  Enfield,  and  Minnie  J.  Camo  to  his  pres- 
ent location  in  1848.  Has  107  acres  of  land.  Occupation 
farmer. 

Thomas  English,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Richard  English,  who 
emigrated  from  County  Down,  Ireland,  in  1795,  and  located 
in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania;  moved  to  Mount  Pleasant, 
Ohio,  in  1808,  and  to  Somerset  township  in  1809,  whore  Thomas 
English  was  born,  September  8,  1814.  Mr.  English  occupies 
the  old  homestead,  section  36,  range  6,  town.  7,  and  kept  his 
father  and  mother  during  their  lives  (his  father  dying  at  tho 
age  of  82),  when  he  married  Lovina  Fry,  August  18,  1860.  ilo 
has  175  acres  of  land  and  raises  about  ton  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
annually. 

James  Warrick,  son  of  Willis  Warrick,  of  Virginia,  was  born 
April  7,  1818,  and  reared  in  Warren  township,  Belmont  county, 
Ohio;  married  April  11,  1840,  to  Eleanor  Curry,  daughter  of 
George  Curry,  of  Belmont  County.  Names  of  children  : 
William  H.,  born  June  28,  1840:  Robert,  born  January  17, 
1842;  John,  born  August  4, 1844;  Shannon  T,  born  August  30, 
1845;  Nancy  J.,  born  April  11,  1847 ; Leander.  born  August  22, 

1 8419 ; George  W,  born  February  24,  1851;  Stanton  B.,  and 
Mart'  E.,  born  March  12,  1853;  Jesse,  born  April  5,  1856. 
William  H.  and  Mary  E.  are  now  dead.  Mr.  Warrick  moved 
to  Somerset  township  in  March,  1849,  where  he  engaged  in 
tobacco  raising.  He  owns  245  acres  of  land  and  markets  about 
twelve  hogsheads  of  tobacco  annually. 

J S Simeral,  son  of  J.  J.  Simeral,  of  Beallsville,  Monroe 
county,  Ohio,  was  born  July  12,  1852.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
John  S went  to  learn  the  wagon  making  trade  with  John 
Allen,  of  Beallsville,  where  he  remained  two  years ; then  worked 
at  journey  work  two  years  ; married  Viola  Hobbs  Marched, 

1873;  had 
July  19,  18T 

1873  Mr.  Simeral  — •.  . 

making,  and  in  1879  opened  a hotel,  which  business  he  still 

follows. 


bom 

mon  school  education.  Moore,  ot  Barnesville,  with 

T,  he  wo,ked  for  three  years;  then  worked  one  year  with 

hk  unde  Philip  M.  Thomas'  of  Warren  township.  Heca.no  to 
h s uncle,  t niiip  x situated  on  the  line  of  Warren  and 

■8prT^  stC'milo,  south  of  Barnesville,  on  the 

KS  StifnS  Pike.  ST,  ms,  i»  - 

married  to  Miss  Sadie  Starbuck. 

as  born  in  Somerset  township,  November 
L IJ r.nr-v  Railev  : was  reared 

married  S. 
are 


John  D.  Bailed  wu 


„ of  Sonjomio  »'«i  '-“O'  ; »'«•  rwA 


28,  1850. 


H mi  uiv»  j — - - . • 

C.  Herd,  of  Tiding;  Jenetta  and  Alonzo, 

the  parents  of  three  child  L _ and  hmriirht  uo. 


He  resides  on 


the  old  farm  where  he  was  born  and  brought  up. 


HISTORY  OF  WAYNE  TOWNSHIP. 

erection  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1811,  f™'" 

Vork,  as  follows : hnnndarv  on  the  township  line  at 

° Beginning  on  the  south  ^ary  % fourth  original 

the  corner  Torth  range,  thenc-e  north  along  the 

surveyed  toirnuhip  ol  tho  » “ . * etocli<),,  dietricton  the 

sectioL.no  thronghout the  town  d;7l„,0„  „„  the  wet 

ri“rew"lSon“ltrict,  Known  by  the  name  of  Wayne. 


The  above  boundary  formed  its  original  limits.  In  1819 
a change  took  place  by  the  formation  of  Somerset  being  estab- 
lished from  its  western  border. 

Again,  in  1831,  twelve  sections  were  taken  off  the  eastern 
side  of  Wayne,  in  connection  with  thirty  from  Fork,  for  the 
erection  of  Washington,  leaving  this  township  with  the  follow- 
ing boundary : 

Wayne  forms  a square  ot  thirty -six  sections,  and  lies  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  Belmout  county;  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Goshen,  on  the  east  by  Washington,  south  by  Monroe 
county,  and  west  by  Somerset  township. 

This  township  is  watered  by  Captina  creek  and  its  numerous 
tributaries.  The  surface  is  quite  hilly  and  rough  in  many 
places.  The  soil  generally  is  fertile  and  productive.  The  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  tobacco,  Ac. 

The  scenery  along  tho  meanderings  of  the  well  known  Cap- 
tina is  rather  beautiful  and  picturesque. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The  first  settlements  made  in  this  township  were  along  the 
banks  of  the  abovo  mentioned  stream.  In  1798  George  Hall  mi- 
grated from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
Wayne  township,  on  sections  10  and  16.  Here  he  erected  one  of 
tho  first  cabins  that  was  built  in  the  township.  There  were  at 
this  time  no  settlers  near  him,  save  a few’  hunters  who  roamed 
through  the  unbroken  forests  without  any  permanent  habita- 
tions. The  nearest  market  was  Wheeling,  a distance  of  thirty- 
five  miles.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  the  inconveniences  of 
travel  over  dim  toot  paths  or  narrow  Indian  trails,  and  the  dan- 
gers attending  early  jour noyings.  Mr.  Hall  was  a sailor,  and 
soon  accustomed  himself  to  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  Before 
ho  emigrated  be  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Letitia  Ingra- 
ham, in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  born 
in  Belfast.  Crossed  the  ocean  in  the  vessel  known  as  the  “Irish 
Volunteer.’'  It  was  said  that  she  was  the  handsomest  lady  that 
took  voyage  from  that  city.  • Both  lived  and  died  in  this  town- 
ship. 

Herman  U instead  migrated  from  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania in  I860,  and  located  in  Wayne,  where  he  resided  until  1862. 

Ho  died  in  Illinois  in  1878. 

Among  other  early  settlers  were  Houson,  Moore,  Mecben, 
Martin,  Barretts,  .Skinners,  Coons,  Stanleys,  Milhorns and  Wood. 

HUNTERS. 

Benjamin  Shepherd,  Sr.,  and  his  two  boys  were  very  conspic- 
uous as  hunters  in  Wayne  township  during  its  early  settlement. 
They  killed  as  high  as  two  and  throe  bears  and  as  many  deer 
in  a day.  They  also  killed  wolves,  panthers,  wild  turkey  and 
other  smaller  gamo. 

John  Adams,  who  was  with  Wayne  in  the  battle  of  the  fall- 
en Timbers,”  was  also  a noted  hunter  in  this  township.  It  was 
his  custom  to  wear  a blue  bunting  shirt,  in  pattern  not  unlike 
that  of  an  army  overcoat.  Jt  had  a cape  fringed  with  yellow  in 
front  and  around  the  bottom.  He  was  a very  large  man, stand- 
ing six  feet  four ; was  nimble  and  athletic.  A year  or  two  after 
Wayne's  treaty,  he  was  hunting  through  the  thick  forests  on 
Captina  creek  one  day,  and  came  across  an  Indian  who  was 
loath  to  give  up  his  hunting  ground  and  the  place  of  his  na  ive 
wigwam,  perceiving  Adams,  immediately  “treed,”  evidently  in- 
tending to  take  his  life.  Adams  also  jumped  behind  a tree,  ana 
calmly  waited  and  watched  for  advantage.  He  embraced  tnc 
first  opportunity,  and  as  Esquire  Umstoad  says  he  oxpresse  i ■ 

“I  looked  over  the  barrel  of  my  gun,  and  that  was  the  last  time 
that  Indian  watched  for  a white  man. 

CHASED  BV  WOLVES. 

One  night  as  David  Newell  and  Hall  were  returning  from  St 
ClairsviJIe,  where  they  bad  ridden  on  horseback  for  thepnrpM 
of  trading,  were  attacked  by  wolves.  Being  detained  on  the 
business  longer  than  they  had  anticipated,  nig  . wjjjcij 

they  readied  a small  stream  known  as  Bend  *ork,  * 

\ . . fh/iv  found  themselves  aimosi 


as 

SCI 


cmed  a haunt  for  woivoa.  Here  they  found  themselves  almost 

surrounded  with  the  carnivorous  animals.  With great  ft 
they  made  their  escape  through  the  woods  and 
homes  in  safety. 

MODE  OF  CAPTURING  WOLVES. 

G.  H.  U instead,  Esq,  says  that  it  was  ^of Thei^fboes'in 
of  the  hunters  to  put  assalcetida  on  the  solos  of  thei 
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order  to  draw  wolves  into  unoccupied  cabins,  then  closing  the 

door  upon  them.  Wolves  tollowed  the  scent  of  this  drug  either 
owin«  to  a like  or  dislike  of  the  same.  The  parties  thus  engaged 
in  trapping,  would  crawl  up  from  the  outside  of  the  cabins  into 
the  lofts  and  shoot  them  at  leisure. 

LAST  WOLF  SEEN  IN  THE  TOWNSHIP. 


CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO. 


Tobacco  is  largely  cultivated  but  not  as  much  so  as  in 
that  are  gone.  During  the  rebellion  the  revenue  on  tobacco 
manufactured  and  shipped  from  New  Castle  aveiag 
^500  to  31800  per  month.  McNichols  & Me  End  re  were  at  hi 
time  the  leading  tobacco  dealers.  This  article  yet  remains  the 
lAn^.'nrrnwn^lir.f  t.Vltt  f/lWlluhin. 


The  last  wolf  seen  in  the  township  was  shot  by  Wesley  Luke. 
He  and  Moses  Groves  were  hunting  one  day  along  in  1832,  on 
Mike’s  run,  with  hounds,  when  the  wolf  was  started  up  and 
killed.  Mr.  Hall,  the  first  tanner  of  Wayne  towpship,  tanned 
the  wolf’s  hide  with  the  hair  on.  It  was  preserved  as  a sort  of 
a trophy. 


GRIST  MILLS. 


Seven  grist  mills  have  been  built  in  the  township  since  us  set- 
tlement, three  of  which  are  operated  at  present  by  Henry  in- 
born, Archibald  Cole  and  Levi  Williams.  Those  are  all  water 
power  mills. 


MINERAL  RESOUCES. 


LARGEST  FARMS. 


Wayne  is  underlaid  with  an  abundance  of  coal ; strata  rang- 
ing from  three  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  Banks  are  opened  and 
operated  for  domestic  use,  but  none  shipped  from  its  borders. 
Iron  ore  is  also  found  in  limited  quantities. 


The  largest  tract  of  land  in  one  farm,  is  owned  by  Benjamin 
Shepherd  and  contains  400  acres  ; next  largest  contains  3-0; 
another  of  315  ; and  two  of  300  acres  each. 

THE  NUMERATION  FOR  1879. 


RAVEN  AND  ALUM  ROCKS. 

On  the  farm  owned  by  George  Phillips  is  situated  the  •'Haven 
Hocks,”  which  are  frequented  by  pleasure-seekers  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  Tradition  has  it,  that  the  Indians  used  to  get  lead 
here,  but  there  is  little  reliance  to  be  placed  in  this.  John  Gadd 
is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  here  in  1830.  The  “Alum 
Rocks,”  situated  on  the  Evans  farm,  are  also  visited,  but  not  be- 
ing as  elligibly  located  as  the  former,  are  less  sought  after. 

OLDEST  BUILDING. 

The  oldest  building  now  standing  in  Wayne  township  was 
erected  bjT  a Mr.  Bates,  and  is  situated  in  section  10. 

FIRST  LEVY. 

The  fiyst  county  levy  made  in  the  fownship,  after  its 
erection,  was  in  1811  and  amounted  to  340.85. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

As  early  as  1805  a small  log  school  house  was  erected  in  sec- 
tion 10,  the  reserved  school  land,  which  is  remembered  to  con- 
tain a puncheon  floor,  split  logs  for  seats  and  greased  paper  for 
window  panes.  This  house  for  a time  was  also  used  by  the 
Methodist  for  worshiping  in.  In  1810  a larger  house  was  built 
in  its  stead.  There  arc  now  eleven  frame  school  houses  in  the 
township,  What  a change  has  taken  place.  The  cabins  have 
disappeared  and  neat  frame  structures  built  in  their  places. 

FULLING  MILL. 


Gives  404  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  At  the  fall 
election  of  1879,  it  polled  373  votes.  The  population  is  about 
1500. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1879. 

Justices  of  the  Peace — 1).  Okey,  P.  King  and  S.  F.  Davis. 
Trustees — George  Powell,  A.  R.  Wilcox  and  B.  Starkey. 

Clerk — S.  F.  Davis. 

Treasurer — Lee  Evans. 

Constables— J.  H.  Morrison  and  J.  W.  Craig. 

VILLAGE  OF  NEW  CASTLE. 

This  village  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  township  in  a 
commanding  point  in  tbe  midst  of  a rich  agricultural  district. 
It  was  laid  out  by  Wm.  Horseman,  November  28,  1834,  and 
surveyed  by  D.  Moore.  Lots  are  60x100  ; streets  run  east  and 
west.  It  contains  one  dry  good  store,  one  grocery,  one  wagon- 
maker  shop,  one  blacksmith  shop,  one  shoe  shop,  one  cigar 
manufactory,  a school  house  and  M.  E.  church.  Population 
about  100. 

VILLAGE  OF  HUNTER 

Hunter  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township,  near 
the  line,  and  is  situated  on  a hill  with  rather  a delightful  sur- 
rounding. It  was  laid  out  by  N.  Anderson  in  1849,  being  sur- 
veyed by  D.  G.  White.  It  received  its  name  from  W.  F,  Hun- 
ter of  Monroe  count3',  a congressmen  from  this  district,  1849  to 
1851.  It  contains  one  dry  good  store,  conducted  by  Patterson 
& Bro.;  one  grocery,  one  wagon  shop,  one  blacksmith  shop, 
Chi  istian  church,  and  school  house.  Population  about  55. 


In  1817  Samuel  Berry  erected  a fulling  mill  on  tbe  land 
known  as  tbe  Hanson  farm  in  section  23.  This  was  the  first 
one  built  in  the  township,  and  ui  1824,  Jerry  Beck  put  up  the 
first  carding  machine  in  section  Tip. 

FRIENDS’  CHURCH.- 

In  1809,  the  denomination  of  Quakers  or  Friends,  erected  a 
building  for  church  purposes,  and  occupied  it  for  a great  many 
years.  Blit  finally  the  Friends  got  scattered,  the  congregation 
grew  less  and  the  building  went  down. 

FIRST  TOWNSHIP  TRUSTEES. 

Ambrose  Danford,  Isaac  Barrett  and  Philip  Skinner,  com 
posed  the  first  board  of  trustees,  the  former  gentleman  serving 
in  that  capacity  for  a number  of  years. 

EARLY  JUSTICES. 

Isaac  Mcore,  Joseph  Moos,  Thomas  Williams,  J.  N.  Evans  and 
Elisha  Harris. 

EARLY  MINISTERS. 

Rev.  Aaron  Headly,  a Baptist  minister  preached  on  the  left 
hand  fork  of  Captina  creek,  in  an  old  school  house,  in  1812. 
Rev.  John  Clinger,  an  M.  E.  Minister  preached  in  Wayne  and 
Washington  very  early. 

1-52— B.  A J.Coa. 


THE  DISCIPLES’  CHURCH. 


The  following  letter  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Disciples’ 
church,  of  Hunter,  is  from  A.  J.  Smith,  Esq.:  “ I was  a small 
boy  when  the  first  meeting  house  was  built.  The  house  was 
erected  and  the  first  organization  effected  before  there  was  any 
town  here.  As  near  as  I can  tell,  this  was  about  forty  years 
ago.  The  ground,  consisting  of  one  acre,  was  donated  to  the 
society,  besides  the  largest  share  of  tho  building  expenses,  by 
Nathaniel  Anderson.  It  was  a very  plain  frame  structure, 
30x36  feet.  I have  no  idea  as  to  its  cost.  In  September,  1850 
it  was  burned  down  by  an  incendiary.  A short  time  before  the 
fire  took  place  a barrel  of  whisky  was  tapped  and  spilled  upon 
the  ground.  Whether  this  had  anything  to  do  with  the  burn- 
ing of  the  house  may  be  judged  by  others.  Aftor  meeting  in 
my  house  and  elsewhere  for  three  years,  a brick  house  was 
built,  but  was  used  several  years  before  it  was  completed  In 
the  year  1871-2  a wind  storm,  in  March,  blew  in  the  gable  end 
and  a portion  of  the  roof  off.  The  whole  cost  of  the  present 
bouse  I suppose,  was  about  31,500.  The  dimensions  of 
this  building  aro  30x36  feet.  1 think  the  records,  with  the 
Bible,  were  burned  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  Early  officers  and 
members  that  are  now  within  my  recollection  were  as  follows  • 
John  Milhoan  and  David  White,  elders;  Samuel  Milhoan  dual 
con;  and  members,  Mrs.  John  Milhoan,  Mrs.  David  White 
John  B.  Milhoan  and  wife,  George  Milhoan  and  wif«  y 

Evans  and  wife,  William  Newnfan  and  wife^n  “ %%%£ 
Nathaniel  Anderson,  Sidney  and  wife.  Among  the  ministers 
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wTlUam ^Hal ,Ij1  ^,F,tor’  J°hn  F^ck,  Jacob  Yocum,  Alex.  Hall,  I 


Mm  ' A'  J-  Smi,b'°-  * Denning,  and  In  Moore,’ 

thaU^hta' f?i>Lf?hrg0K  to.men,j«»  in  it«  proper  place,  and 
tion  of  th!  ’ A?f  burninS  of  the  church,  a large  por- 

Level  leivin^n,  8 drew,offand  built  what  is  called  Chestnut 
Level,  leaving  ours  so  weak  that  in  consequence  we  had  to  con 

o»dirr,„fr“  ?dd.si,  Bu‘ .**  p««"t  3..  <wh r ^ 

THE  PLEASANT  RIDGE  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

Srni'ih’l85^  EeV'  k ■ P‘  Wo!f  orffanized  this  society  at  a 3fr. 
t7t!iJ  h!  ’ Wfhe[0  8cerv,ceR  w°re  held  until  a church  build- 
fltflv  «ftd  bf, erected-  . St?P8  in  the  matter  were  taken  imrnedi- 
atelj  alter  the  organization  was  effected,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing a church  edifice  was  completed,  ready  for  oceiinancv  It 
was  dedicated  by  John  Coil,  the  presiding  ^elder  K a veiw 
comfortab  e church  30x40  feet.  The  minister  in  charge  during 
its  dedication  was  William  Hamilton.  The  name  of  Pleasant 
beai^e  Wa8  glV6n  th'8  con?re^ation  in  1S')4’  wl'ich  name  it  still 

THE  HOREB  CHURCH 

Was  organized  in  1842,  by  Bov.  J.  A.  Rich.  Soon  aftor  its  for- 
mation, a committee  was  appointed  by  the  congregation  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  such  steps  as  were  necessary  for  the  erection  of 
a church  building.  The  committee  consisted  of  George  Shipman 
Isaac  Hanson  and  John  N.  Evans.  These  gentlemen  went  to 
work  in  earnest,  and  before  the  close  of  1843  a church  edifice 
30x36  feet  was  completed  and  dedicated.  Among  some  of  the 
first  ministers  the  following  names  occur:  Eevs,  Samuel 

Franklin,  John  Coen,  William  Harris,  A.  J.  Lane,  Jerry  Phil- 
lips, B.  G.  Edmonds,  James  White,  J.  B.  Cooper,  A.  D.  McCor- 
mack, W.  C.  P.  Hamilton,  N.  Worthington,  C.  Morrison,  J.  W. 
Weaver.  The  present  membership  is  40.  Rev.  J.  II.  White 
minister  in  charge;  class- leader,  J.  W.  Poulson ; stewards,’ 
George  Shipman  and  Lee  Evans. 


James  A.  Berry  Parmer.  Born  in  Belmontcountv  in  1821 
He  remained  with  bis  father  on  the  farm  until  he  reached  ^ 
age  of  maturity.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1847,  he  led  Miss  pS^h 
h^vans  to  the  marriage  altar.  Th ly  reaped  a famdy  oS  n 

On  th? "iT?  YH  a,i'Lli'rf  dau£l,ters-  Six  children  are  living 
On  the.!  1st  of  July,  1872,  ho  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  hk 
first  w ife  w ho  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years.  8bc  was  -i 
consistent  member  of  the  U.  P.  church.  I„  1877  he  marZl  , 
second  tune,  to  a lady  whose  maiden  name  was  Lydia  Irwin 
He.  has  been  an  industrious  and  successful  farmer. 


HISTOHY  OF  WASHINGTON  TOWNSHIP. 

Washington  township  belongs  to  the  lower  or  southern  tier 
of  townships.  It  was  erected  from  York  and  Wayne  fu  1831 
in  Us  erection  twenty-four  sections  were  detached  from  the  for- 
follows d tWe  fr°m  the  )fflter  township.  Its  boundary  is  as 

On  the  north  by  Smith  township,  east  by  Mead  and  York 
south  by  Monroe  county  and  west  by  Wayne  township 
.Jb!8  township  is  watered  by  Captina  creek  and  its  numerous 
Sncs:  wh'c;b  ,havo1  t ,eir  origin  from  tbe  many  clear  and 
limpid  springs  that  hnd  their  way  to  the  surface  along  the  in- 
dentations of  the  land.  s 

The  surface  of  Washington  township  is  very  undulating,  with 
here  .and  there  bluffs  abruptly  rising  to  various  altitudes.  The 
soil  along  tbe  water  courses  is  rich  and  productive.  Like  the 
other  townships  in  the  county,  bituminous  coal-beds  underlie  its 
entire  surface.  Lime  is  also  abundant.  In  tbe  first  settling 
these  minerals  were  not  utilized,  and  are  not  yet  regarded  by 

de veioped  °aSt’  aS8  S0UrCe  we‘‘dttl.  Iron  ore  has  not  yet  been 

W ashington  was  tbe  last  township  erected  in  Belmont  county, 
it  is  about  six  miles  square  and  is  considered  a fine  farming dis- 
trld  1 1 con  tri  bu  tes  largely  to  the  cereal  products  of  tbe  county. 

J he  population  of  this  township  is  about  fifteen  hundred.  The 
total  number  of  votes  polled  at  the  election  lor  Governor 
in  18/9  was  321.  The  total  vote  during  tbe  centennial  year 
was  314. 

SETTLEMENT,  ETC.— THE  DANFORDS,  PERKINSES,  AND  OTHER  PIONEEBS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Michael  Hanford,  Farmer.  He  was  born  in  Wayne  town- 
ship, Belmont  county,  in  1803.  In  1831  he  married  Miss 
Mercy  Hanford.  Their  union  resulted  in  nine  children — six 
boys  and  three  girls,  only  three  of  whom  are  living.  In  1870 
his  wife  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Hunter.  In  18 73  ho  was  married  again. 
His  second  wife  was  Catharine  Berry.  She  was  born  in  1828. 
They  are  both  members  of  the  Christian  church.  In  1804,  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  County  Commissioner.  Was  fol- 
lowed farming  all  his  life. 

Ebastus  Moo  be,  Farmer.  Born  in  Belmont  county,  October 
25,  1833.  He  followed  carpentering  until  he  arrived  at  the  ago 
of  twenty-five,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming.  In 
1858  he  married  Miss  Nancy  Meehen,  who  bore  him  seven  chil- 
dren— four  sons  and  three  daughters,  six  of  whom  are  living. 
He  and  family  are  members  of  the  Christian  church  of  which 
church  he  is  an  elder.  His  great  grandfather  was  a native  of 
Germany,  and  migrated  to  Belmont  county  where  ho  died  at 
tbe  age  of  100. 

J.  H.  E.  Patterson,  of  the  firm  of  Patterson  Brothers,  was 
born  in  Belmont  county,  in  1847.  He  was  reared  on  a farm 
• J — About  ten  years  ago  ho  and 


1JU1  II  I U JAVIluuuv  J 1 

and  received  a liberal  education.  ----- .. - j —» - _ — 

his  brother  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  the  village  of 
Hunter.  In  connection  with  this  business  they  deal  largely  in 
o.  In  1873,  ho  was  married  to  Catharine  J.  Kemp, 


/ o / •>,  uu  who  mat  1 1 uia  w . u 

who  was  born  in  1853.  She  gave  issue  to  a family  of  three 
children.  Owing  to  bis  industry,  with  a fair  business  capacity, 
be  has  been  very  successful  in  life. 


Iho  first  settlements  made  in  this,  now  Washington  township, 
began  in  the  year  1 1 97,  along  Captina  creok.  It  was  then  a 
dense  wilderness — the  home  and  rendezvous  of  tho  bear,  wolf, 
deer,  reptiles,  wild  turkeys  and  various  game.  Soon  after  the 
introductory  settlement  of  a few  pioneers  was  made,  emigrants 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  chiefly,  came  in  pretty  rap- 
idly, and  erected  their  smoky  little  cabins,  and  commenced 
clearing  away  tho  forests  and  planting  their  small  crops.  The 
pioneers  were  very  neighborly  and  agreeable,  and  often  turned 
out  to  a man  when  any  new  settlers  arrived,  to  help  them  cut 
logs  and  build  cabins.  They  would  never  stop  either  until  it 
was  made  ready  to  move  in.  They  needed  no  laws  or  justices — 
made  their  own  laws  and  lived  up  to  them.  Peace  and  trail-* 
quility  abounded  then.  Times  were  hard,  extremely  hard. 
Game  and  fish,  of  course,  were  very  plentiful,  but  they  had  no 
mills,  stores,  or  even  roads  ; had  to  go  beyond  Wheeling  to 
buy  corn,  and  gave  one  dollar  per  bushel  for  it.  It  was  packed 
home  and  pounded  in  a mortar.  These  were  made  of  a log  of 
gum  wood  about  three  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, with  one  end  burnt  out  in  a funnel  shape,  and  then  clean- 
ed out  with  an  inshavo,  so  as  to  hold  a half  bushel  or  more  of 
corn.  In  these  mortars  were  made  their  meal.  Genius  soon 
contrived  the  hand-mills,  “and  they  got  along  a little  bettor.-’ 

The  bottom  lands  were  first  settled.  The  clearing  was  very 
heavy.  The  sycamore,  sugar,  walnut,  buckeye  and  such  like 
had  to  be  cut  down,  rolled  up  and  burnt,  on  account  of  the  shade. 

The  first  settlers  thought  nothing  of  frequently  doing  with 
but  one  meal  a day.  Sometimes  they  went  a long  time  without 
fond,  and  could  oat  a large  quantity  whon  they  did  eat.  A large 
turkey  roasted  was  eaten  in  one  meal  by  small  families.  As  a 
remedy  for  their  great  privations,  they  practiced  economy.  For 
trace  chains  ropes  were  used;  for  collars  they  used  corn  husks; 
for  log  chains  hickory  withes.  Their  wearing  apparel  consisted 
of  buckskins  of  their  own  tanning — shirts,  pants,  moccasins  and 
all.  They  manufactured  their  own  plows,  which  were  rude  im- 
plements indeed.  Tbe  mould  board  was  split  out  of  a block  of 
wood  that  bad  the  right  twist  in  it;  the  share  and  coulter  were 
made  of  wrought  iron,  laid  with  steel.  This  was  an  excellent 
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plow  for  rooty  ground.  Tho  principal  diet  of  the  pioneers  was 
hr.tr  honev  and  johnny  cake. 

Among  the  first  settlers  were  the  Danfords, Perkinses,  Beans 
ijpoja  Ac  Some  of  tho  emigrants  who  moved  here  in  real 
earlv  days,  remained  but  a short  time,  and  then  “pulled  up 
stakes"  and  removed  elsewhere.  Others  located  permanently, 
and  awaited  the  opening  of  tho  land  office  at  Steubenville  and 
other  places,  when  they  entered  what  land  they  wanted,  lho 
Danfords,  perhaps,  were  the  earliest  permanent  settlers. 

Danford,  as  the  name  implies,  is  undoubtedly  of  English  ori- 
gin though  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  at  present  to 
trace  out  their  connection  with  the  Danfords  or  Danforths  of  tho 
old  world.  The  first  member  of  the  family,  of  whom  it  is  now- 
possible  to  get  any  account,  was  Peter  Danford,  who  was  born 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  about  the  year  1739.  Little  is  known 
of  his  earlv  life.  He  was  a farmer.  W as  married  (at  what  date 
it  is  not  known)  to  a Sarah  Morrison,  by  which  marriage  he 
had  four  children  : Samuel,  William,  Sarah  and  Rebecca.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  married  a Mercy  Ewing,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son— -Ambrose.  His  second  wife  died  in  1793.  At  an 
oarly  day,  some  time  between  1785  and  1796,  Peter  Danford 
moved  with  his  family  to  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  settled  on  Patterson  creek.  From  this  point  his  sons, 
Samuel.  William  and  Ambrose,  canto  to  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
about  1797,  and  located  in  section  4,  Washington  township, 
where  they  cleared  a piece  of  ground,  built  a cabin,  and  planted 
some  corn,  after  which  .Samuel  and  William  returned  to  Patter- 
son creek  for  the  family,  leaving  Ambrose  to  take  care  of  tho 
crop  and  look  after  the*  interest  of  the  now  homo  in  the  woods. 
After  an  absence  of  several  weeks,  the  boys  returned  to  their 
frontier  home,  bringing  with  them  their  father  and  sister  Sarah, 
the  younger  sister,  liebecca  having  been  left  at  Patterson  creek. 

She  was  brought  over  .perhaps,  the  following  year.  The  family 
remained  at  this  place  for  several  years,  till  the  father  entered 
land  on  Benfork,  in  section  23,  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  his 
daughter,  Nancy  Grove.  In  1803,  Peter  Danford  married  his 
third  wife,  a widow,  Margaret  DeLancy,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  twin  daughters.  He  died  in  1827".  His  wife  Margaret 
died  in  1835. 

Samuel,  a son  of  Peter  Danford,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  per- 
haps about  the  year  1776.  He  was  married  to  Nancy  Mathew 
about  the  year  1798.  He  settled  on  the  land  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Emma  Danford  and  family,  on  section  22,  Washington 
township,  on  Captina  creek,  which  he  owned  until  his  death. 
He  reared  a family  of  fourteen  children,  six  sons  and  eight 
daughters,  nine  of  whom  are  still  living. 

William,  the  second  son  of  Peter  Danford.  was  born  in  New 
Jersey,  in  1778.  He  married  Elizabeth  Moore,  daughter  of 
Michael  Moore,  in  1799.  In  1807  he  entered  the  east  half  of 
section  22,  now  Washington  township,  at  present  owned  by 
John  Sidebollom.  The  war  of  1812  havingbroken  out,  he  joined 
a company  raised  in  Belmont  county,  and  marched  to  Lower 
Sandusky,  where  he  died  in  November,  1813.  He  left  seven 
children — Hiram,  Michael,  Samuel,  Abraham,  Peter,  John  and 
Borsheba — all  of  whom  are  living,  except  Peter.  Two,  Michael 
and  Samuel,  are  citizens  of  Belmont  county.  Michael  married 
Mercy,  second  daughter  of  Ambrose  Danford,  by  whom  he  had 
three  eons — Alexander,  William  and  John,  and  two  daughters, 
Virginia  and  Emily.  The  latter,  wife  of  John  Sidebottom,  Esq., 
now  lives  at  the  old  homestead.  Samuel,  third  son  of  William 
Danford,  lives  on  Crubapplo  creek,  in  Washington  township. 
His  two  sons,  Hon.  Lorenzo  (of  whom  a sketch  is  given  else- 
where) and  De  Witt  are  both  practicing  at  tho  Belmont  county 
bar. 

Ambrose,  tho  youngest  son  of  Peter  Danford,  was  born  in 
New  Jersey  on  tho  9th  of  July,  1784.  He  moved,  with  the  rest 
of  his  father's  family,  to  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  lived  till  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  at  which  ago 
he  was  sent  with  his  elder  brothers,  Samuel  and  William,  to 
locate  a homo  for  the  family  in  the  northwest  territory.  Young 
as  he  was,  “ Little  Ambrose,”  as  his  brothers  called  him,  en- 
dured the  hardships  of  a tedious  journey  through  an  unknown 
and  pathless  forest,  with  courage  and  manliness.  Whatever  he 
lacked  in  age  and  strength,  his  brothers,  who  were  warmly 
attached  to  him,  endeavored  to  make  up  for  by  kind  treatment. 
It  is  related  that  when  provisions  were  scarce  and  those  to  bo 
had  were  not  of  the  best  order,  consisting  of  musty  broad  and 
tainted  bear's  meat,  the  elder  brothers  would  make  their  meals 
of  whatever  was  left  after  “Little  Ambrose”  had  been  served 
with  the  best.  These  acts  of  kindness  he  never  forgot,  and 
often  spoke  of  them  in  relating  the  incidents  of  his  early  life. 
When  the  boys  arrived  in  Ohio,  they  located  a piece  of  land  on 


Captina  creek,  cleared  a patch  ol  ground,  erected  a ™b.n  and 
planted  some  corn.  In  this  lonesome  place,  in  tho  midst  of  an 
almost  unexplored  forest,  a wild  woodland,  P»th,0“*  “7®  £ ' 
by  the  trail  of  the  Indian  or  the  track  of  the  wolf  and  the  be  - 
in  a lonely  little  cabin  by  the  banks  of  the 
in  by  hills,  “ Little  Ambrose"  was  left  to  tako  care  of  V*1"" 
while  his  two  brothers  returned  to  Pennsylvania  to  bring  the 
rest  of  the  family.  How  he  spent  the  long,  lonely  weeks  till  the 
return  of  his  brothers  with  the  family,  can  only  be  imag,net : 

But  he  was  a plucky  little  fellow,  with  a cool  judgment,  ami 
would  be  likely  to  prove  equal  to  any  emergency,  so  that  his 
brothers  perhaps  acted  wisely  in  leaving  him  as  they  did L Manj 
incidents  might  be  related,  showing  the  hardships  of  this  pio- 
neer family ; but  the  readers  of  this  history  will  find  elsenhoio 
enough  to  “enable  them  to  understand  the  energy  and  omiurance 
which  the  conquerors  of  tho  forest  must  have  possessed  and  the 
trials  and  hardships  through  which  they  wrought  out  the  basis 
of  our  civilization.  It  was  a rule  of  this  family  that  every  sum-  , 
mer  two  of  the  boys  should  provide  the  family  with  salt.  1 e> 
would  travel  horseback  to  Winchester,  Va..  where  the}  woi 
help  to  harvest  until  they  had  procured  enough  money— an  ar- 
ticle practically  unknown  in  the  new  settlements  to  buy  a bushel 
of  salt,  with  which  they  would  return  to  their  homo  in  the  lor- 
est  Upon  these  tours* they  were,  of  course,  compelled  to  sleep 
out  at  night.  They,  would  put  bells  upon  their  horses,  and  turn 
them  loose  to  feed,  after  which  they  would  build  a circle  of  dr} 
brush,  get  in  the  middle  of  it  and  then  set  fire  to  it,  to  keep  the 
wolves  away. 

The  following  record  taken  from  a fly-leaf  of  a copy  of  “Lock's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,”  gives  the  most  import* 
ant  event  in  the  life  of  Ambrose,  who  had  by  this  time  lost  all 
claim  to  the  pet  title  of  little,  by  having  arrived  at  the  age  of 
23  years,  and  to  the  considerate  height  of  6 l'eet  four  inches. 
“Married  by  Isaac  Moore  [J.  P.]  of  Wayne  township,  on  the 
18th  day  of  November,  1807,  Ambrose  Danford,  of  Belmont 
county,  to  Mary  Delaney.”  Great  changes  had  occurred  since 
the  time  when  the  three  brothers  had  come  to  tho  new  country, 
and  great  changes  were  still  taking  place.  Ohio  had  been  or- 
ganized and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a state.  The  forests 
were  rapidly  disappearing,  and  cozy  homes,  surrounded  by  well 
tilled  farms,  with  their  rude  log  barns  and  their  stacks  of  hay 
and  grain  were  taking  their  places.  The  Indian  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  panther,  though  by  no 
means  strangers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Belmont  county,  had  rea- 
son to  regard  thomselves  as  only  tenants  by  sufferance.  The 
local  divisions  of  counties  and  townships  had  been  established. 

Young  Danfords  wife,  Mary,  was  a daughter  of  his  father’s 
third  wife,  Margaret  DeLancy.  The  marriage  appears  to  have 
been  a wise  and  happy  one.  The  young  couple  through  care- 
ful management  found  themselves  the  possessors  of  sufficient 
wealth  to  enter  a considerable  tract  of  land.  By  good  judgment 
and  economy,  they  continued  to  prosper,  till  at  length  they  were 
proprietors  of  over  a thousand  acres  of  land,  the  richest  quality 
that  Captina  bottoms  could  afford,  besides  a considerable  amount 
of  personal  property,  including  quite  an  amount  of  money 
for  that  day.  Mr.  Danford,  though  exceptionally  attentive  to 
his  personal  concerns,  took  a deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  so- 
ciety. He  was  an  earnest  worker  in  politics  and  was  a strong 
advocato  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  upon  both  of  -which  sub- 
jects ho  frequently  delivered  public  speeches  and  lecturos.  He 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1813  and  served 
one  year. 

^ The  following  record,  from  the  fly-leaf  of  the  copy  of  “ Lock's 
Essay  ” before  cited,  tells  in  brief  form  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  story  of  his  life.  It  was  the  family  record,  kept  by  himself  : 
Milton,  born  September  14,  1808;  Mercy,  born  May  25,  1810  , 
Margaret,  born  December  12,  1812;  Anna,  born  October  30 
1815  ; Maria,  born  January  15,1819;  Charles  Hammond  born 
September  23,  1821;  Jane,  born  June  19.  1823;  Sarah  and 
Nancy,  born  September  30,  1825.  Died  January  18.  1829,  Mary 
Danford.  ' ' j 

In  the  early  part  of  his  married  life,  Ambrose  Danlord  had 
entered  several  hundred  acres  of  land  in  section  26,  of  Washing- 
ton township,  and  in  the  adjoining  section,  No.  5,  in  Wayne 
township.  Near  the  middle  of  this  tract  on  the  Wayne  town 
ship  side  of  the  line,  between  the  two  townships  ho  afterward 
built  the  brick  house  now  occupied  by  the  Mills  family  where 
ho  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  November  21  In 

personal  appearance  Mr.  D.  was  not  prepossessing  Vu  w,la 
tall,  strongly  built,  with  angular  features.  In  character  he  wL 
an  exce  lent  type  of  the  plain,  unpretentious,  common  souse 
man,  with  clear  perceptions  and  calm,  sure-footed  iud^emnef 
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In  estimates  of  men  and  affairs  he  rarely  made  a mistake.  Like 
an  self-made  men,  he  had  gained  a large  store  of  practical 
knowledge,  which,  under  the  influence  of  his  strong  common 
sense  had  crystal ized  into  maxims.  His  conversation  conse- 
quently  abounded  with  laconic  sayings  and  shrewd  proverbs, 
lie  had  a strong  sense  of  humor  and  delighted  to  tell  a good 
story  ; particularly  when  his  own  personal  appearance  was  the 
subject  of  the  joke.  He  had  good  eommandof  language  and  was 
counted  a good  public  speaker.  Of  his  family,  only  three  are 
in  Iowa;  Sarah,  (Mrs.  Win.  Daniels)  in  Bealls- 
vll  ?’Mo"r0e  county,  Ohio,  and  Nanev  (Mrs.  Alexander  Cald- 
well) in  Washington  township,  at  themoutb  of  (Yabapplo creek. 

Reuben  I erkins,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Captina,  migrated  to 
Belmont  county  in  the  spring  of  1798,  and  settled  near  the 
creek.  He  was  born  on  the  Susquehanna  river  iu  the  year  1 707 
and  was  of  English  extraction.  In  17*5,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Elizabeth  Hup.  This  union  resulted  in  seven  children, 
Everhart,  Reuben,  Jr.,  Lewis,  Elias,  Elijah,  Elizabeth  and 
Rachel.  At  the  time  he  located  in  the  county  he  had  a family 
of.six  children,  the  oldest  only  being  eleven  years  of  ago.  He 
first  settled  on  what  was  known  afterward  as  the  Brown  farm, 
situated  below  where  Pott's  mill  now  stands.  The  farm  is 
owned  at  present  by  Michael  Dorsey.  There  were  only  three 
families  living  in  that  neighborhood  at  that  time,  viz.:  Daniel 
Bean,  who  used  to  roam  the  forests  clothed  after  the  Indian 

fashion,  his  brother, Bean,  and  Robert  Lattv.  It  is  said  he 

was  quite  skillful  and  could  turn  his  hand  to  almost  anything. 
He  manufactured  powder,  dressed  his  own  buckskins,  made  plows 
and  followed  weaving.  He  killed  many  panthers,  bears,  wolves, 
jleer,  wild  cats  and  other  ferocious  and  dangerous  animals.  The 
stories  he  related  about  these  were  thrilling  and  interesting. 
The  same  fall  he  came  to  his  new  home  in  the  wilderness  a great 
calamity  befell  him — a loss  he  felt  keenly — it  was  the  death  of 
his  wife.  After  a few' years  he  was  married  again  to  a Virginia 
lady,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  In  1805,  he  entered  the 
quarter  section  of  28,  in  now  Washington  township,  and  which 
is  now  owned  by  some  of  his  grandsons.  On  the  8th  of  April, 
181(5,  whilst  engaged  in  work  he  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground  and 
expired  of  heart  disease.  His  death  was  greatly  felt  by  his  chil- 
dren and  friends. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  whom  we  can  now'  obtain  infor- 
mation is  Joseph  Read,  who  died  March  It*.  1870,  at  his  residence 
in  this  township,  aged  85  years.  The  following  account  was 
written  by  Hon.  Leroy  Welsh,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
terview with  this  much  respected  citizen  of  Washington,  shortly 
before  his  domise : 

Mr.  Read  W'as  born  near  Williamsport,  Md.,  in  1794;  lived 
for  a time  in  Hampshire  county,  YTa.,  and  came  with  his  parents 
to  the  Captina  valley  in  1805.  He  at  once  entered  the  land 
where  he  ever  afterwards  lived,  having  at  the  time  of  his  death 
resided  in  that  neighborhood  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a cen- 
tury. He  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  had  the  honor 
to  assist  in  guarding  the  vessels  captured  from  the  British  at  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

His  early  life  he  remembered  well,  calling  dates  and  details 
with  romarkable  facility  and  accuracy.  He  delighted  to  find  an 
appreciative  listener,  and  there  was  about  him  an  air  of  candor 
and  truthfulness  which  commanded  confidence  in  his  story.  As 
he  spoke  of  the  struggles  of  the  olden  time  and  of  the  exciting 
scenes  of  primitive  forest  and  stream,  the  aroused  spirit  of  his 
youth  came  back,  and  the  dead  past  became  with  him  as  the  liv- 
ing present. 

“ When  wo  first  came  to  Ohio,”  said  he  to  the  writer,  “ there 
were  two  graves  here  near  our  cabin.  People  said  white  men 
were  buried  there  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  1 was  a 
mere  boy  then,  and  used  to  be  afraid  to  go  by  these  graves  after 
dark.  Many  a deer  have  I killed  among  these  hills.  Over  on 
the  hillside  yonder  once  happened  something  singular.  Ever- 
hart Perkins  had  wounded  a deer,  and  the  dogs  chased  it  down 
over  a steep  bank.  I hurried  to  the  spot,  and  theie  lay  tbo  deer 
wedged  fast  under  the  limb  of  a fallen  tree.  Near  here  I once 
saw  Everhart  shoot  a deer  at  the  distance  of  a hundred  yards  or 
more  and  it  ran  directly  towards  us  and  fell  dead  almost  at  our 
feet  ’ I saw  a similar  adventure  on  Anderson's  run.  In  those 
days  we  had  bears,  wolves,  elk,  otters,  wild-cats,  gray  foxes  and 
wild  turkeys  The  wolves  were  a great  annoyance.  Just  be- 
low here,  on  what  is  now  S.  1).  Talbot's  farm,  lived  Peter  Dan- 
ford  He  had  twelve  sheep,  and  one  night  the  wolves  killed  all 
but  one  They  used  to  get  at  my  sheep,  and  would  climb  over 
enclosures.  Wolf-den  hollow,  on  the  new  road  between  here 
and  Glencoe,  was  a favorite  resort  for  wolves.  John  Brown 
caught  four  there  once.  We  used  to  get  six  dollars  each  for  wolf 


scalps.  A hunter  applying  for  the  bounty  had  to  take  oath  that 
he  would  spare  the  life  of  no  female  wolf.  This  was  to  keep 
people  from  raising  wolves  to  scalp.  Wild  turkeys  were  abun/ 
ant.  I once  made  a trap,  and  at  three  times  caught  twenty -one 
turkeys.  One  fall  Robert  Farnsworth,  who  lived  in  the  old 
house  just  below  the  bridge  at  Armstrong’s  Mills,  kept  count  of 
the  squirrels  he  killed,  and  they  numbered  1,560.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  use  a gun.  The  squirrels  were  knocked  off  the 
bushes  with  a pole  and  caught  on  the  ground  by  dogs.  A vast 
army  of  squirrels  once  came  across  the  Ohio  river,  and  people 
caught  thousand  of  them  and  salted  them  down  in  barrels  Fish 
in  Captina  creek  were  very  plenty,  and  it  was  easy  to  catch 
them.  Mose  Ward  and  I once  felled  a sycamore  tree  into  a large 
drove  of  them,  but  the  experiment  was  not  very  successful.” 

“ The  first  sermon,”  continued  Mr.  Read,  “that  I know  of  was 
by  a Methodist  preacher  named  Fordyce.  He  preached  near  the 
graveyard  just  below'  Everhart’s.”  Mr.  Read  didn’t  know  where 
to  find  the  text,  but  thought  he  could  repeat  it.  An  effort  re- 
sulted as  follows:  “ in  that  day  this  song  shall  be  sung  in  the 
land  of  Judea.  God  will  appoint  that  day  for  w'alls  and  bul- 
warks. Open  ye  the  gates  wide  and  let  in  the  righteous  nation, 
who  has  kept  the  truth,  who  has  not  denied  my  name,  whose 
mind  is  staid  on  the  Lord.” 

The  text  must  have  been  the  first  three  verses  of  the  26th  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah.  The  language  is  not  accurately  given,  but  to  ob- 
servers of  mental  phenomena  it  will  be  interesting  to  make  the 
comparison.  Rev.  M.  Fordyce  was  not  the  first  preacher  in  this 
valley,  but  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  here  at  a very  early 
day. 

“ The  first  school  teacher  that  I ever  heard  of  in  this  coun- 
try, said  M r.  Read,  “was  old  Josiah  Rogers.  He  taught  iu  a log 
house  not  far  from  where  the  people  of  Washington  township 
now  do  their  voting.  He  took  his  pay  in  anything  he  could get 
to  eat,  and  boarded  in  his  own  cabin.  People  usedto  make  fun 
of  him  for  being  so  lazy.  He  never  chopped  any  wood,  but 
made  a hole  in  his  chimney  and  poked  in  the  end  ofalog.  The 
water  he  used  was  taken  from  a hole  where  the  clay  had  been 
got  to  daub  his  cabin.  Ho  was  a very  exact  man.  I recollect 
his  whipping  some  boys  for  snowr  balling.  For  some  reason  he 
struck  each  one  of  them  just  lour  times.” 

Mr.  Read  wTas  a soldier  in  the  wTar  of  1812,  and  his  recollec- 
tion of  soldier  experience  appeared  quite  vivid.  He  said  most 
of  his  company  oi  which  JohnHow'ell  wrns  captain,  were  “Cap- 
teeners  and  McMahon's  creekors.”  Of  those  from  this  side  ofthe 
county  were  Moses  DeLancy,  Jas  Brown,  Finis  Shepherd,  John 
Shepherd,  Geo.  Limley,  Robt.  Hathaway,  Isaac  Ruble,  Henry 
G at es,  James  Boner,  Isaiah  Shepherd  and  William  Danford.  On 
their  way  to  tlje  seat  of  war  they  stopped  at  Columbus,  where 
they  received  their  arms  and  attended  a show,  which  proved  to 
be  an  exhibition  of  wax  works  Some  of  us  at  first  thought  the 
figures  were  alive.  Wcoffereda  black  looking  fellow  achew  of 
tobacco,  which  be  neither  accepted  nor  declined.  Then  w'e  made 
a,  discovery.  From  Columbus  we  marched  to  the  mouth  ofthe 
Sandusky  river,  and  from  there  were  taken  to  Put-in-Bay  Is- 
land. Our  company  helped  guard  the  Detroit  and  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  two  of  the  vessels  captured  in  Perry’s  victory.  The 
British  called  our  vessels  the  ‘ Musketo  Meet..' 

“ Our  company  -was  discharged  March  8,  1813.  William 
Danford  had  been  detailed  for  duty  at  Lower  Sandusky,  and  we 
hadn't  heard  from  him  for  perhaps  ten  days.  Early  one  morn- 
ing, on  our  return,  Finis  Shepherd  said  he  feared  Danford  was 
not  living,  as  in  a dream  he  had  seen  him  catehinga  white  horse. 
When  some  time  afterwards  we  got  the  news  from  Sandusky, 
wo  found  that  the  dream  was  too  true.  Our  comrade  was  gone, 
never  to  return.” 

For  “Old  Jozy  Reed,"  as  people  familiarly  called  him,  Wash- 
ington township  had  somewhat  of  an  affectionate  regard.  Ilis 
father,  \\  illiam  Reed,  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  independence, 
and  lived  quite  a while  after  coming  to  Ohio.  Old  Jozy's  uncle 
Albert  was  killed  by  the  Indiaus.  Old  Jozy  himself  was  one  of 
the  noble  band  which  hewed  its  way'  into  the  wilderness,  and 
made  possible  these  peaceful  and  prosperous  homes.  Then  he 
defended  them  against  the  Red  Coats,  and  a grateful  country 
rewarded  his  services  with  a pension.  He  was  our  only  surviv- 
ing hero  of  the  second  great  war.  lie  felt  a sort  of  proprietary 
intcrest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republic.  With  him  there  lingered 
something  of  the  patriotism  which  was  with  the  fathers  in  the 
beginning.  He  was  amazed  that  men  should  be  so  wicked  as  to 
wish  to  destroy  this  glorious  Union,  and  he  had  no  patience 
with  any  one  who  set  a light  estimate  upon  the  cost  and  value 
of  our  liberties. 
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He  was  of  kind  disposition,  and  had  the  respect  of  all.  His 
warfare  is  o’er,  and  he  has  gone  to  his  rest. 

Thomas  Armstrong  settled  in  this  township  in  1811,  having 
migrated  from  Pennsylvania.  He  built  the  second  grist  mill  in 
the  township. 

William  Frost,  Robert  Lindsey  and  Walter  Ring  erected 
amon"  the  first  saw  mills  on  Bend  Fork. 

William  and  Samuel  Patterson  built  one  of  the  first  sawmills 
on  Crab  Apple  creek. 

CAPTINA  CREEK. 

Captina  creek  has  been  described  by  the  early  settlers  as  being 
very  beautiful.  The  water  of  the  main  stream  and  its  tributa- 
ries was  clear  and  limpid,  through  which  darted  thousands  of 
the  finny  tribe.  The  different  species  of  fish  found  in  this  creek 
were  the  yellow,  white  and  black  perch,  salmon,  sturgeon,  eels, 
(in  places  several  feet  in  length)  white  suckers,  river  suckers, 
spotted  suckers,  sunfish,  &c.,  &e.  It  is  said  fish  were  so  plenty, 
that  in  the  spring  when  they  went  up  the  streams  to  spaw'n, 
large  quantities  could  be  killed  in  the  ripples  with  clubs.  Elias 
Perkins,  one  fall  of  the  year,  shot  a salmon  with  bow  and  arrow 
which  weighed  sixteen  pounds.  Reuben  Perkins,  Sr.,  shot  two 
large  rivet-  fish  at  the  mouth  of  this  creek  which  weighed  125 
pounds  each.  They  were  lying  on  a rock  in  the  water  sunning 
themselves.  These  were  supposed  to  have  been  cod-fish.  The 
creek  was  narrow  and  full  of  deep  holes ; rocky  and  deeply 
shaded,  well  adapted  to  the  propagation  of  fish.  The  bottom 
lands  were  very  fertile,  with  a heavy  growth  of  large  timber  and 
richly  spread  over  with  wild  bowers  of  delicate  shape  and  various 
hues.  Jenhings  Perkins  says  ho  measured  a sycamore  near  the 
creek  that  was  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  another  sixteen 
feet  in  circumference,  and  an  elm  fifteen  feet  in  cireumferonee. 
He  also  measured  a sycamore  which  had  fallen  down,  150  feet  in 
length.  Captina  in  many  places  was  over  a man’s  head  in  depth. 
There  was  a place,  now  called  the  “ Death  Hole,'1  which  is 
twenty-nine  feet  deep.  Reuben  Perkins,  Jr.,  who  was  an  expert 
swimmer,  and  two  others,  were  the  only  persons  that  could  dive 
in  this  hole  and  bring  up  a pebble  in  their  mouths  from  its  bot- 
tom. Mr.  P.  made  a dive  and  said  that  was  the  last  time  he’d 
go  down,  for  he  came  very  near  sticking  fast  between  two  rocks 
on  the  bottom. 

MOUNDS  AND  INDIAN  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

A number  of  mounds  are  situated  in  this  township,  prominent 
amongst  which  is  the  one  found  a few  rods  from  R.  W.  Liusey’s 
residence.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  A 
few  rocks  containing  Indian  hieroglyphics  are  also  found  in 
Washington  township. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Hon.  Isaac  Welsh  was  born  in  Belmont  county  Ohio,  July 
20,  1811.  His  parents  were  Pennsylvanians,  and  bis  father, 
Crawford  Welsh,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  count}-. 
His  father  being  a farmer,  he  pursued  that  calling  until  shortly 
after  he  became  of  age.  He  then  married  Mary  A.  Armstrong, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Armstrong,  and  then  removed  to  Bealls: 
ville,  Monroe  county,  Ohio.  Here  he  entered  into  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  as  was  the  custom  with  many  merchants  at  that 
time,  was  also  engaged  in  the  purchase,  preparation  and  ship- 
ping of  tobacco.  In  this  business  he  was  very  successful,  but  he 
preferred  the  life  of  his  earlier  years,  and  in  1854,  he  retired 
from  merchandising  and  purchased  and  removed  to  a farm  on 
Captina  creek,  where  ho  subsequently  resided  and  where  he  died. 
In  early  life  Mr.  Welsh  was  a Whig,  but  on  the  dissolution  of 
that  party  in  1854,  he  united  with  the  Fillmore  party  and  sup- 
ported that  gentleman  for  the  Presidency.  Ho  was  elected  to 
the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  in  1857,  by  the  united  vote 
of  the  Americans  and  Republicans,  and  re-elected  in  the  same 
manner  in  1859.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  was 
chosen  State  Senator  from  the  Beimontand  Harrison  district  and 
served  in  that  body  two  years. 

In  1868  be  was  Presidential  elector  for  the  Sixteenth  District 
and  was  chosen  to  carry  the  vote  of  Ohio  to  Washington.  He 
was  elected  Treasurer  of  State  in  1871,  and  held  the  office  for 
two  terms.  His  death  occurring  just  six  weeks  before  the  expi- 
ration of  his  second  term,  his  son  Leroy  Welsh,  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  office  until  the  incoming  of  the  new  treasurer.  Mr. 
Welsh  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 


during  the  war  his  entire  sympathy  and  support  were  given  o 
the  Republican  party.  While  residing  at  Beallsville  he  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  in  defense  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  which  at- 
tracted a great  deal  of  attention  and  were  extensively  published 
and  noticed,  He  also  wrote  an  essay  on  the  “ Agricultural  and 
Mineral  Resources  of  Belmont  county,  ’ for  which  a prize  was 
awarded  him  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  He  kept  full} 
up  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ; was  a ready,  careful  wri- 
ter, and  frequently  employed  his  pen  in  the  discussion  of  current 
topics.  Although  never  in  any  sense  an  office  seeker,  lie  became 
closely  identified  with  the  politics  of  his  time  at  the  bidding  of 
the  people  who  knew  him  to  be  a man  of  the  strictest  integrity 
and  unblemished  character.  In  legislation  he  was  practical  and 
displayed  common  sense  in  his  viows  on  all  subjects.  As  a 
speuker  ho  made  no  pretensions  to  oratory,  yet  his  presentation 
of  a subject  under  discussion  commanded  universal  attention  for 
its  fairness  and  practicability,  lie  was  a Cumberland  Presby- 
terian, and  by  his  death  the  church  lost  one  of  its  strongest  sup- 
porters. He  died  at  his  home  in  Washington  township,  Bel- 
mont county,  Ohio,  .Nov.  29,  1875. 


Leroy  W.  Welsh. — The  following  article  is  clipped  from  the 
Belmont  Chronicle,  of  August  28,  1879:  “The  tidings  of  the 

death  of  Mr.  Leroy  W.  Welsh  were  received  with  feelings  of  sin- 
cere regret  by  many  friends  of  the  family,  and  others  who, from 
incidental  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Welsh,  had  learned  to  judge  ol 
his  worth.  Leroy  W.  Welsh,  son  of  the  lato  Hon.  Isaac  Welsh, 
was  born  in  Boallsvillo,  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  in  March,  1844. 
His  parents  moved  to  Washington  township,  Belmont  county, 
in  1854.  The  subject,  after  receiving  a common  school  education, 
entered  college  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  where  he  completed  the  six 
years'  course,  and  graduated  in  the  summer  of  1869.  The  next 
year  he  spent  at  home,  in  the  study  of  law,  after  which  he  en- 
tered the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  where  he  completed  the  pre- 
scribed course,  and  graduated  in  the  summer  of  1871.  He  en- 
tered the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Stato  of  Ohio,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year,  as  the  chief  assistant  of  his  father, 
Hon.  Isaac  Welsh,  who  had  been  elected  State  Treasurer  at  the 
preceding  October  election.  He  continued  in  this  position  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1875,  when  he  was  appointed  Treas- 
urer by  Gov.  Allen,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  his  father.  At  the  close  of  this  term  he  returned  home,  whore 
he  remained  until  last  spring,  when  he  opened  an  office  for  the 
practice  of  law  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  this  occupation  ho  re- 
mained until  compelled  by  his  last  illness  to  return  home,  where 
he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
Wednesday  morning,  20th  inst. 

Mr.  Welsh  was  a young  man  of  fine  intellect  and  broad  cul- 
ture. Combined  with  these,  his  excellent  social  qualities  made 
him  one  of  our  best  and  most  esteemed  citizens.  With  an  un- 
usually large  store  of  knowledge,  gathered  by  his  own  experi- 
ence and  observation,  he  was  just  prepared  to  enter  a career  of 
great  usefulness.  Though  many  will  regret  his  loss,  only  those 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him, and  have  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  his  gonial  nature,  and  known  the  extent  of  his  ac- 
quirements and  the  wide  reach  of  bis  thought,  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  extent  of  the  loss  our  community  has  suffered  iu  his 


Alexander  Armstrono,  a son  of  Thomas  Armstrong  was 
born  in  Belmont  county,  in  March,  1813.  His  parents  migrated 
trorn  I ennsylvama,  and  settled  on  Captina  ereek,  in  1811  At 
an  early  age  Alexander  commenced  learning  the  tanner’s  trade 
with  h,s  father  In  1833  his  father  opened  out  the  mercantile 
business  and  Alexander  began  to  clerk  for  him  In  1839  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Welsh,  who" was 
born  in  Belmont  county,  in  1819.  The  same  year  his  father 
took  him  as  an  equal  partner  in  the  store.  lie  received  the 
appointment  of  postmaster  under  the  administration  of  IW 
dent  Tyler,  ,n  1841.  In  1843  his  brother  James  received  the 
other  half  interest  m the  store.  In  1844  our  subject  nur.L^ 
the  grist  mill  owned  by  his  father.  In  1847  lie  and  his  bri  be 
disposed  of  their  dry  goods  and  discontinued  that  business 
Ho  subsequently  opened  out  a new  store,  taking  into  nartnei- 

lei  s interest.  Ibis  firm  continued  until  the  year  ig-vi 
when  the  goods  were  sold  and  the  store  , , 4’ 

William  Woodburn.  He  continued  a count  el.  'etlSed  to 
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ever  since.  He  has  also  been  operating  a woolen  factory  which 
lie  erected  in  184ti.  He  was  clerk  in  the  State  Treasurer's  of- 
fice whilst  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh,  in  1871.  He  is  the 
‘»ther  of  eight  children.  Mr.  A.  is  a prominent  member  of  the 
M.  h.  church.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  been  an  active  and  success- 
ful business  man  and  has  accumulated  a valuable  property — - 
owning  ono  thousand  acres  of  land  in  addition  to  his  mills  and 
stores.  Armstrongs  mills  have  become  widely  known,  and  the 
place  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Bellaire 
A Southwestern  railway,  of  which  company  Mr.  Armstrong  has 
been  vice-president.  He  was  one  of  the  active  men  in  carry- 
ing forward  that  enterprise. 

A.  H.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  is  a native  of  Belmont  county,  and 
the  date  of  his  birth,  is  the  23d  of  September,  1831.  When  a 
youth  he  lived  with  Jacob  Worley,  on  McMahon  s creek.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  married  Miss  N.  S.  Hanford,  of  Belmont 
county,  who  was  born  September  30,  1825.  They  reared  a fam- 
ily of  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Washington  township,  and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  ever  since.  He  also  tilled  the  office 
ot  township  Treasurer  since  1870.  At  present  he  is  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bellaire  A Southwestern  rail- 
way, which  position  lie  has  held  since  the  company's  organiza- 
tion. He  has  been  conspicuously  identified  with  this  enterprise 
from  the  beninning.  and  has  aided  materially  in  its  success. 
Mr.  Caldwell  has  been  a successful  farmer,  and  has  one  of  the  best 
improved  farms  in  Belmont  county.  He  is  widely  known  as 
an  enterprising  business  man  and  an  estimable  citizen. 


Everhart  Perkins,  deceased,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
came  with  his  parents  to  Belmont  county  in  about  1708.  and  lo- 
cated on  Captina  creek,  where  they  resided  a number  of  years. 
Prom  this  point  they  removed  to  Cat's  run.  in  1802,  our  sub- 
ject married  Miss  lianuah  Nicholson,  lie  reared  a family  of 
nine  children.  His  wife  died  in  1852.  He  lived  until  he  reached 
the  I03d  year  of  his  age.  He  early  united  with  the  Friends’ 
church,  it  is  said  that  in  his  young  days,  when  game  abounded 
plentifully  in  the  forests,  he  delighted  in  hunting  and  used  to 
take  a faithful  animal  of  his  with  him,  which  he  would  load  down 
with  game  and  then  let  it  loose,  when  it  returned  home  to  his 
cabin  door  and  awaited  lor  some  one  of  the  family  to  relieve  it 
of  the  burden.  He  entered  over  seven  hundred  aercs  of  land  in 
Washington  township 


Josiaii  Perkins,  a son  of  Everhart  Perkins,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 2!>,  1822.  In  184(1,  be  married  Sarah  A.  Phillips,  who  was 
horn  in  March,  1831.  By  her  he  reared  a family  of  six  cliil- 
dron— five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he 
removed  on  a farm  in  section  28,  where  lie  has  since  resided  and 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His  wife  is  a member  of  the 
Christian  church. 


William  Hanford — Born  in  1833.  He  lived  with  his  parents 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  majority.  In  1855,  lie  plighted  his 
affections  to  M iss  Emma  B.  Bocker,  an  amiable  young  lady,  and 
was  united  to  her  by  marriage.  She  was  born  in  Guernsey 
county,  February  28,"l83(j.  They  had  a family  of  five  children— 
one  son  and  lour  daughters— four  of  whom  are  living.  I n 1 867, 
he  purchased  a half  interest  in  a dry  goods  store,  and  engaged  m 
that  business  until  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  After 
selling  his  interest  in  the  store,  lie  moved  back  on  the  farm  on 
Cantina  and  resumed  his  early  occupation,  which  lie  was  pleased 
to  follow  until  death  called  him  from  the  perplexing  cares  and 
busy  scenes  of  this  life,  and 

• • Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
A I, out  him.  ami  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 


SO  he  passed  away  on  the  7th  of  July.  1872.  age.  thirty-nine 
vears  U*  was  a uooil  citizen.  kind.  affectionate  .husband  and 
father,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  lum.  JLis  w.dow  still  sur- 
vives him,  aged  forty  four  years.  She  is  a member  of  the  Chi  is- 
tian  church  of  Belmont  Kidge. 

u/rrruM  M Armstko.no,  farmer,  was  born  January  18,  1830. 
He  was  reared  a farmer,  assisting  his  father  until  ho  began  to  do 
tor  himself  He  was  early  habit uated  to  industry.  I n 8.x.,  he 

, st  ff  1 e was  elected  county  commissioner,  serving  for  three 
! ‘ 2 With  complete  satisfaction  to  the  people.  < >«r  subject  re- 
■iX  upon  the  old  homestead,  which  was  entered  by  h,s  fnHier 

in  1812,  and  is  livin' 


itnesu mi.  wim  I.  - . 

in  the  house  erected  by  his  father  m 1813. 


It  is  built  of  hewed  logs.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Bellaire  and  Southwestern  railway,  and  is  now  vieo  president 
of  the  same. 

James  Groves,  farmer,  was  born  in  West  Virginia, on  the  11th 
of  March,  1799;  was  brought  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  1805, 
His  father  in  1808,  removed  to  Belmont  county  and  settled  in 
Goshen  township.  lie  subsequently  located  in  Washington 
township,  on  the  waters  of  Captina,.  In  1825,  James  married 
Nancy  Hanford,  who  was  born  in  1800.  Their  union  resulted  in 
eleven  children— eight  sons  and  three  daughters,  nine  ot  whom 
are  living.  Soon  after  bis  marriage  lie  settled  on  section  23, 
which  was  then  owned  by  Peter  Hanford.  In  1860,  his  family 
was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a kind  husband  and  parent.  He 
was  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  His  widow,  now  in  her  seventy- 
third  year,  still  survives.  They  both  early  united  with  the 
Christian  church. 

James  Caldwell,  farmer,  migrated  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Bcimont  county  in  1.832,  locating  near  Bridgeport,  where  he  re- 
mained but  a short  time,  arid  then  removed  to  St.  Clairsville, 
Hichlaud  township,  thence  to  Mead  township  and  thence  to  Fair- 
field  county,  Ohio,  where  they  both  died.  They  were  exempla- 
ly  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  a soldierin  the 
war  of  1812. 

John  Crawford,  farmer,  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  De- 
cember 9,  1838.  lie  remained  with  bis  father  until  lie  reached 
the  ago  of  twenty  years.  In  1858,  lie  married  Miss  N.  J.  Batlin. 
She  was  born  February  8,  1844.  They  reared  a family  of  five 
children — two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

Joseph  Askew,  farmer,  was  born  in  Richland  township,  near 
St.  Clairsville,  in  1817.  In  1840,  be  married  MissAgnes  Dillon, 
who  was  born  in  1831.  They  reared  a family  of  two  children— 
one  son  and  one  daughter,  in  1837,  two  years  prior  to  his  mar- 
riage, he  learned  the  harness  trade  with  his  brother  Isaac,  with 
whom  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years.  Soon  after  his 
marriage  he  started  a shop  in  Flushing,  on  his  own  account,  and 
carried  on  the  business  successfully  lor  several  years,  then  sell- 
ing out  moved  to  the  town  ot  Belmont,  continuing  there  lor  a 
short  time.  In  1848,  he  moved  to  Barnesvillo  and  started  a shop, 
remaining  until  the  fall  of  185(1.  In  that  year,  after  disposing 
of  his  stock,  he  moved  to  Washington  township  and  settled  on 
a farm.  Since  that  time  he  has  turned  his  attention  to  agricul- 
ture in  connection  with  his  trade.  His  wife  died  February  19, 
1846,  and  on  May  16.  1848,  he  married  Sarah  Ann  W'att.  She 
gave  issue  to  a family  ot  five  children — two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  four  of  whom  are  living.  William  T.,  a son  of  his 
second  wife,  was  a very  brilliant  young  man,  with  a promising 
future  had  he  lived.  But  “ death  loves  a shining  mark,”  and  on 
September  3(1,  1877,  lie  died.  Mr.  A.  and  wife  are  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  church. 

G koroe  Atkinson. — The  subject  ot  this  sketch  is  of  English 
descent  and  was  born  on  the  8tli  of  February,  1834.  He  learned 
the  weaver's  trade  with  his  father  when  quite  young.  In  1856, 
lie  migrated  to  America  and  first  located  ill  New  Jersoy,  where 
lie  resided  a number  of  years.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Cath- 
arine Woods,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  March  17,  1835.  In 
1 SOU.  lie  migrated  from  New  Jersey  to  Belmont  county,  and 
located  in  Barnesvillo.  From  thence  lie  removed  to  Armstrongs 
Mills,  in  1871,  and  commenced  working  in  the  Woolen  Factory 
at  this  place,  where  he  has  resided  over  since.  He  and  wife  are 
members  ot  the  M.  E.  church  at  Ai  mstrong’s  Mills.  In  1878 
lie  paid  a visit  to  his  lather  in  England,  where  lie  spent  a few 
months  and  returned  home,  March  5,  1879. 

Alhert  McVeigh,  was  born  in  Virginia,  August 8, 1803.  He 
learned  milling  which  occupation  ho  has  followed  the  greater 
part  ot  Ins  lile.  In  1826,  he  emigrated  to  Belmont  county  and 
located  on  Captina  creek,  York  township.  He  married  Miss 
Emily  Dillon,  A pi  i I 1 7,  .1828.  She  was  bom  near  St.  Clairs- 
ville, September  25,  1806.  By  her  be  reared  a family  of  nine 
children — six  sons  and  three  daughters,  fiveof  whom  are  living. 
In  1843  he  bought  a farm  in  Monroe  county,  upon  which  he 
moved  and  resided  until  the  spring  of  I860,  when  lie  re- 
turned to  Captina  creek,  near  Armstrong's  Mills,  in  which  Mills 
he  has  been  pursuing  his  trade.  He  lias  bad  large  experience 
as  a miller,  and  is  one  amongst  the  best  as  well  as  the  oldest 
millers  in  the  county. 

Frederick  Stonehraker  was  born  in  Maryland,  March  3d, 
1799.  lie  was  brought  to  Belmont  county  by  bis  parents  in 
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1801  locating  in  Richland  township  on  a farm.  Frederick  re- 
mained with  hie  father  until  1830,  when  he  married  Miss  Fran- 
cis Bare,  and  removed  on  a farm  in  Washington  township.  This 
union  resulted  in  seven  children— four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters three  of  whom  are  living,  Eli,  Josiah  and  Samuel.  He  re- 
sided on  this  farm  until  bis  death,  which  occurred  January  13, 
1864,  aged  65  years.  Mrs.  Stonebraker  died  February  7,  1844, 
aged  47  years.  Both  were  exemplary  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

David  Caldwell  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1818.  He 
came  to  Belmont  county  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  14,  and 
was  brought  up  on  a farm.  At  the  age  of  21  he  left  home  and 
engaged  in  various  pursuits  at  which  he  made  and  lost  monej’. 

In  1845  ho  was  married  to  Miss  L.  Taylor,  who  was  born  Octo- 
ber 21, 1822.  By  her  he  had  four  sons,  all  of  whom  are  living. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  moved  to  Monroe  county,  where 
he  resided  one  year,  and  then  returned  to  Belmont  county.  He 
made  a number  of  changes  in  the  county,  and  finally  in  1857, 
he  located  on  a farm  in  Washington  township,  in  section  27, 
where  he  is  now  living.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Christian  church. 

Samuel  Stonebraker  was  born  July  8, 1830.  Lived  with 
his  father  on  the  farm  until  twenty  years  of  age.  He  married 
Miss  Catharine  A.  Barrett,  and  moved  on  a farm  which  had 
formerly  been  owned  by  his  father,  in  section  30.  His  wife  was 
born  October  17,  1832.  Had  a family  of  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  three  of  whom  aro  living.  He  united  with'the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  she  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 

John  Shipman  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1798.  He  was 
brought  to  Belmont  county  by  his  parents,  who  located  near  St. 
Clairsville,  where  they  remained  a short  time,  then  moved  on 
McMahon’s  creek,  and  thore  remained  for  a number  of  years. 
John  was  reared  a farmer.  His  father  entered  a tract  of  land 
on  Pipe  creek,  which  was  given  to  our  subject  by  his  father. 
Re  (John)  settled  on  tho  land  and  began  improvements  on  the 
same.  He  soon  had  his  farm  under  a pretty  good  state  of  culti- 
vation. In  1827  he  married  Miss  Hannah  Neff,  who  was  born 
in  1801.  Their  union  resulted  in  seven  children — five  sons  and 
two  daughters,  three  of  whom  are  living:  Mrs.  M.  J.  A.  Lind- 
sey, James  W.  and  John;  the  latter  lives  on  the  old  homestead. 
The  subject  died  June  5,  1865,  aged  sixty-five  years.  His  wife 
survives  him  in  her  eighty-seventh  year.  Both  united  with  the 
M.  E.  Church  in  their  younger  days.  The  deceased’s  father  was 
a soldier  of  the  war  of  1812. 

Morgan  Pugh,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Belmont  countjr,  June  3, 1832. 
He  was  reared  on  a farm,  and  at  the  ago  of  twenty -five  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Hannah  Noffinger,  who  was  born  May  9, 1839.  They 
had  but  one  child — a son,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two  years. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  settled  on  a farm  in  section  29, 
where  he  has  remained  ever  since  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Christian  church. 

R.  W.  Lindsey  was  born  in  Virginia,  Maieh  25, 1825,  and  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Belmont  county,  when  less  than  a 
year  old.  His  father  located  in  section  36,  Washington  town- 
ship, upon  a farm  which  had  been  partially  cleared.  Here  our 
subject  grew  up  to  manhood,  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm. 
In  1849  ho  married  Miss  M.  J.  A.  Shipman,  who  was  born  De- 
cember 9,  1830.  They  reared  a family  of  eight  children — six 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Immediately  after  his  marriage  he 
removed  to  Noble  county,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of 
when  he  returned  to  Belmont  county,  and  located  in 
Washington  township,  on  a farm  in  section  16.  In  1872  he  built 
a new  brick  residence,  in  which  he  now  resides.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

John  Sidebottom,  a native  of  Jefferson  county,  was  born  near 
Mount  Pleasant  in  1843.  Left  home  at  the  age  of  ten  years  to 
live  with  a man  named  H.  C.  Welty,  a farmer,  with  whom  he 
lived  about  three  years.  He  then  hired  to  work  in  a brick-yard 
for  Morrison  brothers.  In  the  summer  be  worked  in  this  way, 
and  when  winter  came,  he  would  stop  with  some  farmer, work  for 
his  board,  and  attend  school.  This  was  repeated  for  several  years 
until  he  obtained  sufficient  education  to  transact  his  business. 
In  1862  he  acted  as  wagon  master  in  the  army.  In  1863,  he  re- 
turned home  and  started  a meat  market  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Jef- 
ferson county,  where  be  followed  that  business  till  1865.  In 
November  of  this  year  he  married  A.  Danford,  who  was  born 
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June  18, 1846.  They  roared-a  family  of  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, all  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  S.  are  members  of 
the  Christian  church. 

Elias  Perkins — This  venerable  old  pioneer,  who  died  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1860,  was  born  on  Ten-mile  creek,  in  Greene 
county,  Pennsylvania,  April  27,  1791 . Came  with  his  parents 
to  the  Northwestern  Territory  when  but  seven  years  of  age.  He 
took  up  the  cooper  trade,  workingat  it  during  bad  weather.  He 
made  cedar  buckets  and  carried  them  to  St.  Clairsville,  where 
he  disposed  of  them  for  halt  a crown  apiece.  He  was  a natural 
mathematician  and  did  his  calculating  mentally  most  of  the 
time.  How  he  acquired  such  information  without  books  was  a 
great  wonder  to  those  of  his  acquaintance.  Like  tho  pioneers 
generally,  he  was  a fine  marksman.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  1828, 
a neighbor  of  his,  Isaiah  Shepard,  wanted  a “mess”  of  squirrel, 
which  were  very  plenty  and  doing  great  damage  to  the  corn. 
Our  subject  told  him  to  follow  him  and  he  would  soon  get  all  he 
wished  for.  They  went  to  a cornfield  and  Perkins  shot  forty- 
five  squirrels  without  moving  from  the  spot.  He  was  a hard 
worker  and  a successful  farmer.  He  lived  in  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington township,  from  1895  to  his  death.  On  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1815,  he  married  Elizabeth  Wilson,  who  was  a native  of 
Maryland,  born  January  17,  1792.  Her  father  settled  in  the 
southern  part  of  Belmont  county  in  1806,  and  died  in  1833. 
Soon  after  our  subject’s  marriage  he  entered  forty  acres  of  land 
at  Marietta,  walking  through  the  woods  and  along  the  river,  a 
distance  of  eighty  miles,  ail  in  one  day.  The  cabin  in  which 
he  first  went  to  housekeeping  is  still  standing.  In  1831,  be 
united  with  the  Christian  church  and  kept  the  faith  until  his 
death.  His  widowed  wife  is  still  living  in  his  old  mansion, 
aged  87  years. 


JUST  UK  Y Ur  YORK  TOWNSHIP. 

York  was  one  of  tho  original  civil  townships  and  erected 
November  25,  1801,  as  follows: 

“ Tl'e  third  to  begin  on  the  Ohio  river  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  township  of  Pultney  ; thence  with  said  township 
line  west  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  county;  thence  south 
with  said  western  boundary  six  miles  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  tho  seventh  township ; thence  with  said  township  line  east 
to  the  Ohio  river;  thence  up  the  river  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, to  be  called  and  known  by  the  township  of  York.”  b 
In  1811  a portion  of  the  township  was  cut  off  for  the  erec 
lion  of  Wayne  In  1815  the  northern  part  was  taken  off,  when 
Mead  was  established.  Smith  township  took  off  a number  of 
sections  of  ’fork,  and  again,  in  1831,  twenty-four  sections 
were  added  to  Washington  in  the  erection  of  said  township 
leaving  York  with  its  present  limits-about  five  miles  souare 
its  boundary  is  as  follows  : On  the  north  by  Mead  east  hv 

ington 10  rlV°r’80UU‘  b>'  Monroe  counly,  and  west  by  WasE- 

York  is  watered  by  Cantina  creek  and  its  branches  The 
surface  is  hilly,  but  the  soil  rich  and  farms  productive  ' 
ibis  township  has  been  the  scene  of  several  Indian  deureda 
tions,  prominent  among  which  was  the  battle  of  Caution  „ ■ 
given  in  another  portion  of  this  work.  This  h^ttle  o^'eh 
in  1794,  on  section  8,  at  the  mouth  of  Cove  run  OCCUrred 

settlement. 


mm  McVey,  1803;  Joseph  Baker,  April  13  IsoV  t i ' ffnj 
June  21,  1803;  William  Swaney,  March  39  Wot  J Thu  e 
ter,  May  14,  1803;  Elisha  Collins,  May  14  ISO-l  'i  ’ h°\n, 

May  14  1893:  David  Lockwood,  jtdy  23  ISO-  ^ 
entine  Lowheber,  May  16,  1892-  Jacob  Browr  • i 

John  Minn,  .inly  »,  ,JW  W jC*  *>,  18. 

Ruble,  August  24.  1804:  Georue  Gates  ’u  8il.!  i l)u\ 

John  Stackhouse,  January  5,  1895-  Matthin«  \rn«°-r  ^ 

Washington  township),  March  5 1805  ■ Neftsinger  (n< 
1805  ; Nancy  Cree,  October  31.  ikor  ’AT™  Cree,  June 
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‘-1,  1806 ; Thomas  Mills,  December  20,  1806;  Joseph  Stoker 
.May  21,  1807  ; Cornelius  Okey,  May  22,  1807:  John  Shepherd, 
July  ‘27,  1807  ; Isaac  Bilyen,  March  7,  1808  ; Isaac  Moore, 
March  <,  1808;  John  Gray,  June  5,  1808;  Barnabas  Powell, 
September  23,  1808;  Jacob  Brock,  November  3,  1808;  James 
Barrett,  March  (i,  1809  ; Jacob  Keesey,  March  20,  1809  ; Addey 
Brock,  July  26,  1809;  E.  Dillon,  February  22,  1810;  Thomas 
Ilarmison,  March  7,  1814;  Thomas  McKnight  was  an  early 
settler;  Josiah  Dillon,  1815;  Ashel  Green,  1817.  Bergy  Hunt 
and  Archibald  Woods  wore  land  agents  in  York  township. 

It  is  said  there  were  quite  a number  of  squatters  in  York 
township  who  migrated  from  different  sections  of  the  east  and 
erected  cabins,  remained  for  a short  time,  then  removed  elso- 
where,  claiming  the  society  didn’t  suit  them.  Many  of  the 
squatters  in  that  day  were  an  indolent  and  careloss  set  of  men, 
never  remaining  long  at  any  one  place.  Those  that  came  pur- 
chasing lands  were  usually  of  a different  character,  being  indus- 
trious and  making  good  citizens.  Some  of  the  log  cabins 
which  were  occupied  by  “ squatters  ” afterward  became  the 
first  school  houses  of  the  township. 

MOUNDS. 

In  this  township  are  found  evidences  of  a race  anterior  to  the 
Indian.  Mounds  occur  in  different  places  throughout  York, 
in  which,  perhaps,  celebrated  personages  ot  that  people  have 
been  buried  centuries  ago.  The  mound  builders,  as  they  are 
styled,  occupied  these  lands,  where,  peradventure,  they  dwolt 
forages,  erecting  their  monuments  of  earth  over  the  remains  of 
their  kindred. 

THE  ANCIENT  INDIAN  VILLAGE  CALLED  “GRAPE  VINE  TOWN  "—INDIAN 
RELICS— INSCRIPTIONS  ON  THE  ROCKS. 


located.  If  the  town  was  not  a permanent  abode  for  tho  In- 
dians, it  was  at  least  a favorite  hunting  camp.  The  Indians 
withdrew  from  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  in  1774,  and  it  was 
twenty  years  afterwards  before  any  settlements  of  consequence 
were  made  by  the  whites,  consequently,  in  such  a wild  region, 
where  bushes  and  vegitation  grew  so  rank,  all  visible  traces  of 
the  wigwam  would  disappear.  After  a dilligent  search,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  village  was  most  probably 
situated  on  the, farm  settled  and  entered  by  John  Bryson,  in  York 
township,  now  owned  by  Isaac  Ramsey.  An  unusual  number 
of  grape  vines  were  found  on  this  tract  by  Mr.  Bryson  when 
he  first  settled,  and  a place  or  two  in  the  bottom  was  found  to 
be  tramped  hard  when  it  was  first  plowed.  This  is  considered 
one  of  the  surest  indications  of  where  the  I ndian  wigwam  stood. 

Skelletons  of  two  Indians  were  found  at  one  time  under  rocks 
in  the  vicinity.  Mrs.  I.  J.  Potts,  a daughter  of  John  Bryson, 
recollects  of  numbers  of  arrow  heads,  pipos,  and  various  Indian 
relics  being  plowed  up  on  her  father’s  farm.  In  this  immediate 
vicinity  was  also  found  the  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  rocks, 
consisting  of  bird  and  animal  tracks,  foot  prints,  &c.,  that  have 
become  somewhat  famous  in  this  valley.  Many  of  the  old  set- 
tlers describes  one  of  these  inscriptions  as  being  a rude  repre- 
sentation of  an  animal  now  unknown.  Mrs,  Potts  recollects  of 
pictures  of  two  Indians  that  were  inscribed  on  a rock  on  her 
father's  farm  that  were  plainly  to  be  seen  when  she  was  a child, 
but  which  have  disappeared  by  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  lapse  ot  time.  Some  of  the  rocks  in  the  valley 
bearing  these  inserptions  were  quarried  and  used  by  thought- 
less people,  and  only  a few,  comparative!}*,  of  these  ancient 
pictographs  are  yet  legible.  One  of  the  plainest  to  be  seen  at 
the  present  day  in  this  part  of  the  valley  is  a bear  track,  an  im- 
pression of  which  we  saw  at  the  residence  of  the  late  Hon. 
Isaac  Welsh. 


The  valley  of  Captina,  judging  from  the  number  of  Indian 
relics  and  landmarks  thathave  been  found  within  its  recesses  and 
along  its  borders,  must  have  been  at  some  time  a noted  rendez- 
vous for  the  red  man.  Of  the  Indian  character,  it  is  an  original 
peculiarity,  that  be  has  no  desire  to  perpetuate  himself  in  the 
memory  of  distant  generations,  by  the  erection  of  monuments 
or  other  structures  fabricated  by  the  art  and  industry  of  man. 
The  race  would  have  passed  away,  without  leaving  a vestige  or 
memorial  of  their  existence  behind,  if  to  them  had  been  entrust- 
ed the  preservation  of  their  name  and  deeds.  A verbal  language, 
a people  without  a city,  a government  without  a record,  a sys- 
tem of  customs  and  habits  without  a written  history,  are  as 
fleeting  as  the  deer  and  the  wild  fowl  upon  which  the  Indian 
himself  subsists.  The  flight  of  time  lays  waste  unregistered 
events.  It  is  thus  that  tho  incidents  of  untold  ages  upon  this 
continent  have  been  scattered  like  tho  sunlight  under  which 
thev  were  enacted,  leaving  no  ray  behind  to  light  up  the  eye  of 
research.  The  social  habits  and  transactions  of  the  Red  Man 
in  his  primative  state,  are  as  easily  enveloped  in  the  mist  of  ob- 
scurity, as  his  footsteps  through  tho  forest  arc  obliterated  by 
the  loaves  of  autumn.  With  the  departure  of  tho  individual, 
every  vestige  of  Indian  sovereignty  vanishes.  He  leaves  but 
the  arrow-head  upon  the  hillside,  fit  emblem  of  his  pursuits ; 
and  the  rude  pipe  and  ruder  vessel,  emtombod  beside  his  bones 
—at  once  the  record  of  his  suporstition,  and  the  evidence  of  his 
existence.  He  entrusts  his  fame  to  the  unwritten  remombranco 
of  his  tride  and  race,  and  no  monument  marks  the  spot  of  his 

^From^he6  number  of  flint  arrow  beads  found  along  Captina 
vallev  we  conclude  it  must  have  been  a favorite  hunting  ground 
for  the  Indians,  where  they  had  killed  deer  for  ages  The 
number  of  rude  weapons,  pipos,  implements,  and  polished  relics 
that  have  been  found,  and  the  many  byeroglypb.es,  foot  prints, 
and  Dictographs  that  were  to  be  seen  upon  the  rocks,  when  the 
first  whites  made  their  settlement,  all  bear  evidence  that  at  some 
neriod  this  valley  was  their  dwelling  place.  Its  rich  bottoms, 
being  soeasily  cultivated,  furnished  the  Indian  a natural  facility 
for  hi  little  patches  ot  corn,  the  stream  afforded  an  abundance 
of  fish,  and  the  wild  region  around  was  ample  for  the  existence 

«™pe  vine  Town’” in  th,°  Capti"a 

consisting  of  a few  huts,  or  wigwams,  was  a place  visit- 
bVwhRftraders  from  1764  to  1770.  In  the  fall  of  the  at- 
t .J  vear  Gen.  Washington,  while  making  his  tour  down  the 
ter  year,  v.  . in  his  journal,  and  describes  it  as  be- 

frT  it8Rmrb- 0f 

8 o > his  distance  was  estimated,  and  was  taken  by  the  mean- 
couisehis  di  c ^ hftV0  made  considerable  invcstiga- 

ST find  the  most  probable  site  where  this  village  must  have 


"L.-W.,  1790.” 

In  the  year  1865,  I.  J.  Potts,  Esq.,  and  Isaac  Jones  found  be- 
low a projecting  ledge  of  rocks  up  Cove  run,  about  a half  a mile 
from  its  month,  and  near  where  the  battle  of  Captina  was 
fought,  a stone  about  two  feet  square,  bearing  these  initials 
carved  legibly  upon  it — “L.  W.,  1790."  The  stone  was  after- 
ward removed  by  Aaron  Ramsey,  and  now  lies  in  his  yard,  but 
not  cared  for  as  a relic  of  this  kind  deserves.  Part  of  one  of  tbe 
lotters,  unfortunately,  has  been  knocked  off.  Of  course  tbe  con- 
clusion to  bo  arrived  at  is  that  the  initials  stand  for  Lewis 
Wetzel,  and  at  that  time  (1790)  the  place  where  the  stone  was 
found  was  doubtless  one  of  tho  great  hunter's  hiding  places  and 
favorite  resorts. 


THEiFIRST  SUPERVISORS. 

In  1801  the  court  of  Belmont  county,  which  was  then  held  at 
Pultney,  appointed  John  Dille,  Ephraim  Bates  and  Michael 
Moore  to  act  as  supervisors  of  York  township.  At  the  same 
session  of  the  court  Samuel  Dille  was  appointed  a constable. 
And  the  first  election  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  house  of 
James  Smith,  in  1802. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS  FOR  1808. 

The  following  is  a list  of  tho  township  officers  who  were  elect- 
ed and  served  in  1808  : 

Township  Clerk — Edward  Bryson. 

Trustees — Uriah  Martin,  Abel  Brown  and  Edward 
Bryson. 

Treasurer — Joseph  Martin. 

Supervisors— Joseph  Cox  and  George  Lemley. 

Constable — \V  illiam  Atkinson. 

Fence  Viewers— John  Brown  and  James  Barrett. 

Lister — Uriah  Martin. 

LARGEST  LAND  OWNERS. 

The  largest  land  owner  in  this  township  is  A.  F.  Ramsey. 
He  owns  1,174  acres;  Isaac  Ramsey  owns  600  acres;  Samuel 
Ramsey  590  acres;  John  G.  Owens,  Mart:n  Caldwell  and  D. 
Neff,  have  farms  of  300  each. 

FIRST  MILLS. 

George  Gates  located  in  1804,  and  erected  a grist  mill  on  Cats 
run  in  a very  early  day*,  and,  it  is  thought  by  some,  to  have  been 
the  first  one  built  in  tho  township.  Judge  Dillon  built  a grist 
mill  in  about  1822,  about  five  miles  above  where  the  village  of 
Powhatan  now  stands,  on  the  waters  of  Captina.  A race,  from 
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which  the  mill  is  operated,  is  tunneled  through  a hill  a distance 
of  about  three  hundred  feet.  This  is  an  excelleut  mill,  and  has 
always  done  good  work.  After  making  several  changes,  it  at 
last  fell  into  the  hands  of  1.  J.  Potts,  who  is  at  present  operating 
it  Judge  Dillon  also  built  a saw  mill  in  connection  with  the 
mill  at  the  same  time,  which  is  still  in  use. 

DISTILLERIES. 

In  about  1818,  a man  named  Simpler  erected  a small  distillery 
on  section  15,  on  Little  Captina  creek.  There  were  a few 
smaller  ones  built  by  other  parties  a little  lator. 

THE  OLD  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

One  among  the  first  school  buildings  erected  expressly  for 
school  purposes,  was  a hewed  log  structure  which  stood  near 
where  Joseph  Carle  now  lives.  In  1830-7,  a frame  house  was 
built  near  Powhatan  Point. 

STEIN  ERSVILLE 

Is  situated  on  the  Powhatan  Point  and  Green  Fording  macad- 
amized road,  along  the  waters  of  Captina.  It  was  laid  out  by 
John  W.  Steiner,  September  28,  1881.  Isaac  Green  erected  the 
first  store  house,  and  was  the  first  merchant.  He  also  erected  a 
hotel,  which  is  now  occupied  by  Dorsey  as  a dwelling.  There 
are  two  groceries  and  one  blacksmith  shop  in  this  village. 

POWHATAN  POINT. 


CAPTINA  POST  OFFICE 

Is  located  at  Captina  Mills,  on  Captina  creek,  five  miles  above  its 
mouth.  Judge  Bryson  was  appointed  postmaster  in  lszo. 
Michael  Dorsey  postmaster  in  1887,  and  is  the  oldest  postmas- 
ter in  Ohio,  and  the  third  oldest  iti  the  United  States.  He  still 
retains  the  office. 

PRESENT  OFFICERS  OF  YORK. 

Trustees— Martin  Caldwell.  Isaac  Bonar  and  Darius 
Dorsey. 

Clerk — Frank  Disque. 

Treasurer — E.  N.  Biggs. 

Assessor — David  Neff. 

Constables — A.  E.  Massie  and  Thomas  Cordell. 
Justices  of  the  Peace- -James  White,  John  G.  Owens 
and  L.  H.  Green. 

SCHOOLS. 

York  contains  seven  school  districts  and  one  special  school  in 
Powhatan.  Alt  are  frame  buildings  save  the  latter,  which  is 
brick. 

ENUMERATION  FOR  1879. 

According  to  the  enumeration  made  by  the  assessor  of  males 
above  21  years  of  age,  York  contains  218.  It  has  a population 
of  about  1,500. 

curiosities. 


This  village  is  situated  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Belmont 
county,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  Captina  creek,  on  the 
Ohio  river.  In  January,  1849,  the  village  was  surveyed  by  Do 
Hass,  and  laid  out  by  Franklin  W.  Knox.  The  principal  trad- 
ing street  is  Water,  which  runs  north  and  south.  The  first  build- 
ing erected  in  what  is  now  Powhatan,  was  on  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  Green  & Dorsey,  in  1819.  It  was  erected  by  a man 
named  Woods,  and  was  used  by  Mallery  as  a store.  The  store 
was  a very  small  one,  but  the  trade  at  that  time  did  not  demand 
much.  In  1825  a log  house  was  erected  for  a hotel,  styled  the 
Point  House,  and  was  kept  by  a Mr.  Heed.  A few  years  later 
an  addition  was  built  to  it  of  frame.  At  this  time  there  were 
only  a lew  log  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  forest  was 
unbroken,  save  here  and  there  where  small  clearings  had  taken 
place,  and  the  pioneer  had  set  his  stakes.  The  founder  of  this 
village  was  a grand  son  of  Archibald  Woods.  G.  T.  and  J . Boger 
erected  the  first  brick  building  in  the  village.  It  is  now  known 
as  the  “Powhatan  Enterprise  Flouring  Mill  and  Woolen  Fac- 
tory." The  summary  of  trade  is  as  follows:  Four  stores,  two 
hotels,  one  wagon  factory,  three  blacksmith  shops,  two  shoe 
shops,  one  cabinet  shop,  one  harness  shop,  one  drug  store,  two 
saloons,  three  groceries,  one  physician,  one  graded  school,  the 
building  being  a large  fine  brick,  Charles  Muhleman  principal; 
two  churches — Presbyterian  and  Methodist.  In  1837  Benjamin 
Cole  was  appointed  the  first  postmaster.  Peter  Giftin  is  acting 
as  postmaster  at  present. 

This  village  is  quite  a shipping  point  for  grain  and  produce, 
having  natural  facilities.  Population  about  300. 

the  enterprise  flour  and  woolen  manufacturing;  MILLS  at  POW- 
HATAN POINT 

Are  an  important  feature  of  the  village  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  building  is  a substantial  brick  structure.  The 
flouring  mill  has  three  run  ot  buhrs,  and  a capacity  to  grind 
forty  barrels  per  day.  The  woolen  manufacturing  department 
makes  flannels,  jeans,  cassitneres,  and  yarns,  and  does  an  exten- 
sive local  business.  The  erection  of  these  mills  was,  in  fact,  the 
principal  impetus  to  build  up  the  village,  and  for  thirty  years 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  features  of  its  business,  as  -well  as  a 
convenience  for  the  surrounding  country.  The  property  is  now 
owned  by  a joint  stock  company,  and  is  operated  by  John  and 
Jacob  Boger,  Jr. 


industry 

Was  laid  out  by  Samuel  P.  Jones,  July  7, 1853.  It  is  situated  on 
Captina  creek  and  on  the  Powhatan  Point  and  Green  Fording 
macadamized  road.  The  first  buildings  were  erected  by  John 
Ewers  and  Robert  Donaldson.  It  contains  one  cabinet  shop, 
one  physician  and  one  blacksmith  shop. 

f— 53— B.  A Cos. 


Mr.  M.  M.  Scott,  of  Industry,  says  that  when  Lewis  Boger.  Sr., 
was  digging  his  well  in  1873,  in  Powhatan,  he  struck  an  “air 
chamber"  at  the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet.  Philip  Frankhauser 
was  digging  down  in  the  well  and  struck  his  pick  through  a 
clayey  substance  in  a cavity  from  whence  this  “air"  came  out 
with  such  force  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw'  from  the  well. 
Further  work  wras  abandoned  for  a time,  and  in  about  a week 
after  this  opening  in  the  chamber  was  cemented.  During  that 
time  the  air  had  continued  to  pass  out  with  as  great  force  as 
when  first  ventilated.  The  chamber  through  which  the  current 
passed  was  three  inches  in  diameter.  This  was  perhaps  car- 
bonated hydrogen,  and  might  have  been  used  for  fuel  by  the  use 
of  pipes  in  which  to  conduct  it  into  houses.  A man  named 
Samuel  Ring  dug  a well  ou  his  place  in  about  1851,  and  at  the 
depth  of  forty-five  feet  discovered  the  trunk  of  a hickory  tree 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation. 


CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  YORK  TOWNSHIP. 

PLEASANT  IIILLM.  E.  CHURCH. 

This  church  edifice,  which  is  located  on  section  23,  was  erected 
in  the  year  1848.  The  good  people  of  this  neighborhood  felt  the 
need  of  a place  in  which  they  might  assemble  and  worship,  so 
along  about  1848,  a subscription  paper  was  circulated  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  build  a church.  Through  the  lib- 
erality of  the  farmers  the  enterprise  was  made  a success  and  the 
requisite  amount  soon  raised,  church  built  and  dedicated  the 
same  year.  Its  early  officers,  ministers  and  members’  names 
cannot  now  be  obtained.  The  present  membership  numbers 
forty,  A.  A.  Cobbled. c,  minister;  Cornelius  Giffin,  class  leader- 
Sa.m,l*e'  D-  Mye«.  Reward.  Trustees— Cornelius  Giffin  Sam- 
uel D Myers  John  Giffin,  Peter  Neff  and  William  Neff.  An  in- 
teresting Sabbath  School,  with  an  attendance  of  about  thirty 
scholars,  is  conducted  undev  the  superintendency  of  Samuel  D 
Myers,  assisted  by  Cornelius  Giffin.  Martha  Jeffers,  secretary 
and  John  Giffin,  treasurer  ot  this  school. 

DOVER  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

.1?  ^G.  Michael  Dorsey,  John  McCain  and  wife,  Mooney  and 
ife,  and  Nancy  Dorsey  met  and  organized  the  M.  E Society 
Rev.  David  Truman  was  hired  to  supply  them  with  ’ 

Zlu  r W0CtS'  h0'ding  TVk'e8  in  a «cboool  houseP  iS'nf 
mained  one  or  two  vears.  In  1855  a chnr.  h tie  re- 

in section  14.  Services  are  only  held  here  now  on  aim*1*  e.reclei1 
A Sabbath  School  is  conducted  here  during the  Z >!ntmenlt' 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  fortyMholars  lh8 
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POWHATAN  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

Tim  is  quite  a modern  church,  a very  young  society.  It  does 
not  date  beyond  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  It  was  during  this 
great  civil  conflict  that  Rev.  David  Truman,  from  Bridgeport 
supplied  the  pulpit  in  the  Presbyterian  church  for  the  Methodist 
people  I bey  having  at  this  time  neither  church  nor  organiza- 
tion. But  through  the  influence  and  by  the  efforts  of  a zealous 
few,  among  whom  was  Joseph  Green,  a merchant,  who  after- 
wards joined  the  church,  and  is  now  one  of  its  chiet  supporters, 
the  services  of  Rev.  Truman  were  secured.  His  term  of  service 
was  not  long.  Popular  as  a preacher,  fine  as  an  orator,  groat  in 
pei  suasive  power,  be?  had  every  element  of  success,  and  succeed- 
ed wonderfully  in  pleasing  and  building  up,  when  through  some 
impropriety  of  conduct  his  work  was  cut  short,  and  he  left. 

I hen  the  merits  of  this  place  and  the  wants  of  this  people, 
were  considered  by  the  Pittsburg  Conference,  in  whose  bounds 
Powhatan  then  was,  and  at  its  next  session  after  Truman  left, 
the  Rev.  J.  Dillon  was  appointed  to  this  work,  18(12.  During 
his  administration  of  two  or  three  years,  the  society  was  organ- 
ized and  worshiped  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

After  this  came  the  Rev.  A.  Gregg,  during  whose  term  of 
tbreo  years  the  partnership  with  the  Presbyterians  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  new  M.  E.  Church  built.  Rev.  J.  S.  Bracker  pre- 
siding elder.  This  is  a brick  church,  unpretending,  but  neat  and 
commodious,  answering  fully  all  the  purposes,  and  meeting  all 
the  domands  of  this  people. 

Gregg  was  favored  with  a gracious  revival,  and  numbers  were 
gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  Thus  this  infant  society  was 
greatly  strengthened.  Then  came  the  scholarly  Rev.  D.  N. 
Momeyer,  whose  administration  was  characteristically  even, 
calm  and  peaceful,  with  a small  numerical  increase  to  the 
church.  March,  1870,  witnessed  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Ingram,  as  pastor  of  this  then  flourishing  circuit.  Rev. 
Ingram  was  both  popular  and  successful,  with  whom  the  people 
were  well  pleased  during  a term  of  two  years.  A number  of 
those  who  formed  the  original  society,  have  gone  with  it  through 
all  its  vicissitudes  and  changes;  have  witnessed  its  defeats,  re- 
joiced in  its  victories,  and  to-day  are  at  their  posts  holding  the 
helm  and  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

Other  successful  pastors  followed  who  did  earnest,  rigorous 
and  faithful  work  for  the  church.  Some  of  these  names  are  ‘ as 
ointment  poured  forth,"  aud  whose  praise  is  in  the  church. 
Weigh,  Wilson  and  Lane  will  never  be  forgotten,  but  “be  re- 
membered by  what  they  have  done.’ 

The  present  membership  of  this  church  is  not  large.  About 
fifty  in  good  and  regular  standing,  with  a prosperous  Sabbath 
school  and  an  excellent  library. 

Under  the  ministrations  of  A.  A.  Cobbledie,  the  present  pas- 
tor, the  church  is  in  a growing  and  very  prosperous  condition. 
His  people  appreciate  his  unfiring  energies  and  faithful  preach- 
ing. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OP  YORK  TOWNSHIP. 

I.  J.  Potts,  eldest  son  of  Lewis  R.  Potts,  was  born  on  the 
farm  on  which  he  now  resides  in  York  township,  Belmont 
county,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1825.  His  father  was  the  first 
miller  at  Captina  mills,  built  by  Judge  Dillon,  in  1822.  About 
the  year  1822,  his  father  removed  to  West  Wheeling,  where  our 

subject  obtained  a common  school  education.  He  worked  with 

his  father  in  West  Wheeling  mills  until  1811,  when  he  returned 
to  Captina  and  hired  with  Michael  Dorsey  as  a miller.  1 n 1849 
he  formed  a partnership  with  Michael  and  L.  R.  Dorsey,  which 
continued  ten  years,  when  L.  R.  Dorsey  retired  1 he  firm  of 
Dorsey  & Potts  then  continued  until  1872,  when  Mr.  l ofts  pur- 
chased Dorsey’s  interest,  and  the  business  has  since  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  name  of  I.  J.  Potts  A Sons.  A dry  goods  store  was 
c, Tried  bv  the  firm  in  connection  with  the  nulls,  and  is  now  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Potts  A Sons.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1849,  Mr. 
Potts  was  married  to  Mary  J.  Bryson,  of  Captina.  1 hey  arc 
the  parents  of  four  children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  h oi 
about  thirty  yearsMr.  Potts  has  made  the  milling  and  mercan- 
tile business  a success.  1 n the  fall  of  1875,  he  was  elected  com- 
missioner of  Belmont  county,  and  served  until  18.8,  when  he 
was  re-elected  and  is  tilling  the  office  at  present.  He  is  le.  og- 
nized  as  a prudent,  able  and  popular  official. 

k'RFnvRicK  Disque  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  the 
river  Hliinr.  M.rrb  5, 17*.  How  »» 


a farm,  and  in  early  life  followed  milling.  Mr.  Disque  married 
Mary  Catherine  Nick  Ions  in  the  fall  of  1806.  They  became  the 
parents  of  six  children,  live  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Henry  Disque,  the  tilth  son  of  Frederick  Disque,  was  horn 
January  2,  1817.  He  obtained  a common  school  education, and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  a shoe- 
maker. He  left  his  home  and  friends  in  the  old  world,  July  4, 
1827,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  now  one.  lie  landed’ at  New 
York,  .September  1st,  and  pursued  his  trade  as  a journeyman  in 
that  city  till  July,  1840.  He  married  Anna  Mary  Pfeifer,  of 
New  York,  May  8,  1841,  by  whom  he  is  the  father  of  eight  chil- 
dren: six  are  yet  living,  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  When 
Mi.  Disque  left  New  1 ork  in  1840,  he  came  to  Monroe  county, 
Ohio,  and  located  on  a small  farm,  but  he  very  soon  learned 
that  farming  was  not  his  fort.  About  this  time  the  town  of 
Powhatan  was  laid  out,  and  he  bought  a lot.  On  this  he  reared 
a brick  dwelling,  in  which  he  still  resides,  and  pursues  his  for- 
mer occupation.  Mr.  Disque  was  postmaster  from  1851  till  18(11, 
has  also  been  treasurer  of  York  township.for  six  years.  Mr. 
Disque’s  father  and  daughter  came  to  Powhatan  in  1851,  his 
wilo  having  died  a short  timo  before.  He  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  84  years. 

Lewis  Booer,  was  born  in  Wurtomburg,  Germany,  in  the 
year  1808.  The  Boger  family  belonged  to  the  society  of  Har- 
mony ites,  and  came  to  America  in  1817.  They  first  came  to 
the  village  of  Harmony  in  western  Pennsylvania,  thence  to 
New  Harmony,  on  the  Wabash,  in  Indiana,  and  finally  settled 
at  Economy, ’in  Beaver  '00111113',  Pennsylvania.  Lewis  Boger 
was  not  suited  by  nature  to  the  strictures  of  the  society,  and 
ran  away,  going  tc  Cincinnati  on  a keel  boat.  Some  time  after 
this  the  Boger  family  seceded  from  the  society,  and  resided  for 
awhile  near  Wellsburg,  West  Virginia.  Lewis,  who  in  tho 
meantime  had  learned  the  English  language,  and  the  “ ways  of 
the  world,"  now  rejoined  the  family,  and  they  then  settled  on 
Cat’s  run.  in  Belmont  county.  This  was  in  1832.  Lewis  mar- 
ried Sevilla  Gates,  and  in  1849  came  to  Powhatan  Point.  He 
bought,  in  company  with  his  brothers,  the  mill  that  was  then 
here,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  after  they  run  it  one  day’,  and 
they  immediately  built  a new  one,  being  the  present  brick 
structure  at  Powhatan  Point,  which  was  run  under  the  firm 
name  of  G.  L.  & J.  Boger.  Afterwards  they  added  the  factory. 
Lewis  Boger  is  now  an  invalid,  being  stricken  with  paralysis. 
He  had  a family  oi  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Two  sous 
and  one  daughter  are  now  living.  The  two  sons,  John  and 
Jacob,  arc  now  running  the  mill  and  factory. 

John  Booer,  is  tho  patentee  of  several  useful  and  scientific 
inventions.  Among  these  are  a steam  boat  wheel,  an  ironing 
board,  an  apparatus  for  measuring  distances,  aud  a new  meth- 
od of  mixing  wool  and  cotton  for  fiibries.  The  “ Distance  Indi- 
cator, as  it  is  called,  is  a scientific  instrument  of  great  promise 
and  value.  By  means  of  it  any  distance  may  be  quickly  and 
accurately  ascertained  simply  byr  observation.  Altitudes  and 
distances  between  distant  objects  are  also  very'  quickly  and 
easily  ascertained.  I11  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  will  create 
a revolution  oi  the  present  methods  of  surveying  and  calcula- 
ting distances  and  altitudes,  being  an  apparatus  that  will  “indi- 
cate any  distance  or  height  simply  by'  observation  at  any  giv- 
en point. 

Jacob  Booer,  Sr.,  farmer,  was  born  in  VVurtemburg,  Ger- 
"lany,  October  9,  18]  1.  In  1817  lie  was  brought  to  America  by 
his  parents,  who  first  stooped  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
then  settled  in  Indiana.  Here  they  remained  until  1825,  when 
they  removed  to  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania.  In  1822  his 
father  moved  to  Brooke  county,  West  Virginia,  near  Wellsburg. 
In  the  fall  of  1833  they  came  to  Belmont  county.  About  1839 
Jacob  purchased  a half  interest  with  his  brothers  in  a stillhouse 
on  Oats  run,  which  partnership  continued  about  ten  years.  In 
1849  bo  and  bis  brothers  purchased  the  flouring  mill  in  Pow- 
hatan, and  operated  it  until  18li(i,  when  he  sold  his  interest  and 
retired  to  the  farm  upon  which  he  now  resides.  In  1838  he 
married  Miss  Christiana  Wagner,  who  was  born  in  January, 
1820.  They  reared  a family'  of  eleven  children,  five  sons  and  six 
daughters.  He  lias  been  elected  to  and  filled  the  offices  of  town- 
ship trustee  and  treasurer. 

Samuei,  Oari'Enter  was  born  October  8,  1846,  in  Belmont 
county,  Ohio;  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  until  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1872,  he  married  Miss 
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Jemima  Pugh,  who  was  born  November  28,  1845.  They  had  a 
family  of  five  children,  one  son  and  four  daughters;  but  three 
living.  Soon  after  hm  marriage  he  located  enaction  32.  where 
ho  st,  I resides.  In  187.  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  of 
Wk  township,  serving  ,n  that  capacity  tl,ree  years.  He  and 
Ins  wife  are  members  of  the  Christian  church. 

K°°/IER.wa8  boi’a  in  Belmont  county,  January  8 
1832 ; followed  farming  until  1864,  when  he  enlisted  in  company’ 
C,  under  Captain  Glover,  in  the  170th  O.  V.  I • was  in  five  „„ 
gagemonts  in  the  same  year.  After  being  discharged  from  the 

M-m>’wre  ';et"r^d  ,'?ne  aud  we,lt  t0  farming.  " lie  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cnekburn,  who  was  born  May  1G  1840  Jle 
is  now  living  on  the  old  farm  owued  by  his  father.  ’ 

o£Tl^°nr?  W8H  M1’"  in  I1{icl,mon<l>  Jefferson  county, 
n W Vi  iv  , lean‘ed  h,“  trad*J>  woolen  manufacturer,  in 
the  Wells  & Dickinson  nulls,  of  Steubenville,  where  he  worked 
for  three  years.  He  was  engaged  in  various  mills  in  Ohio 
Penney  vanja  and  West  Virginia,  and  followed  his  trade  until 
. when  ho  came  to  Powhatan  Point,  and  entered  into  the 
business  with  the  Boger  brothers,  which  he  has  continued  till 
the  present  time.  In  1858  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A. 

\ arnee,  of  broepoi  t,  Pa.  They  have  five  children  living,  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Johnson’s  grandfather  was  a sol- 
dier in  the  revolution  ; was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Jefferson 

months  a"d  1V0<J  l°  the  advanced  “go  of  110  years  and  five 

Isaac  Ramsey,  son  of  John  Ramsey,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 

SnT.  f’°  y’  Wa!  b0rn, in  183:1  Rai«od  on  a farm,  and  has 
followed  farming  and  stock  . raising  fora  business  during  life. 

He  purchased  and  removed  to  the  farm  where  ne  now  resides  in 
Ibt  j ear  18..8,  rins  farm  is  a part  of  the  tract  settled  by  Joh n 
Bryson,  and  on  it  was  located  the  Indian  town  called  “Grape 
Vine  lown,  which  is  spoken  of  elsewhere  in  this  work  On 
the  property  are  also  the  ruins  of  two  ancient  forts,  supposed  to 
1,0  PreVb,“to”c  Mound  Builders.  In  the  bend  of 

stedmeiLnf  l’°H  0f  Ml’’  Balnsey'H  '’OHidonco,  have  been  found 
specimens  of  lead  ore  and  on  the  hill  back  of  his  house  is  a 

si  Wh,ch  °rC  waH  0,,ee  ,nultud  atld  ‘ 'i«*  in  different 

Martin  of  M l,n8ey  ,r*^d  Mary  E"  daug|ltel’  Absalom 
Ma  tm  of  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1868.  They  have 

eight  children  living,  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Mitrsilf  ,ATEaa’  lan.nfri  born  Ma>’ 17,  181«,  in  Switzerland. 
Migrated  to  Amor.ea  with  h.s  parents  in  182b.  They  located 

"r  ,0"  ,3’i  •'”  York  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  Re- 
mained with  his  parents  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty - 

Marv  8 0l'tho  ,28th  of  January,  183!),  he  was  married  to  Miss 
m,  . J oini tli,  who  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  August  24,  1820 

'roc  ^ in  ni"°  cl,ildrou>  only  four  Of  whom  are  now 
msrrti  I v,  4 hir  Wlfe  died-  1,1  October,  1805,  he  was  again 
to  ,Mrs-  A.nna  Gudjahr.  She  was  born  in  1820.  By 
Mnn“®  reared  one  n*»ld-  They  are  membeiy  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Monroe  county.  He  is  a well-to-do  farmer. 

()hinRRT  ArocfUroaH  b01'"  Juno  22»  18H  in  Belmont  county, 
in  ('  11  a IfBough  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted 

E’  °f  th0  77th  V‘  L 110  remained  in  the  ser- 
w.,u  ;lU  four  years  and  four  months,  during  which  time  he 
\fuw.l,n<c<J'rol'r  act|V0  engagements.  Honorably  discharged 
in  I 7’’  ai|d  returned  to  his  home,  when  lie  began  the 
roan  , a carpenter  under  his  father.  On  the  lbtli  day  of  May, 
o ’ ? I,la,’ried  Miss  Katie  Trigg,  who  was  born  in  Indiana, 
son  . ‘ ’ 8o1’  ' h'.8  marriage  resulted  in  two  children,  one 

Oh „>•<■!  d«U®bi01--  His  wife  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 

ef  i * * ’ engaged  in  the  hotel  business  in  the  village 
owhatan,  and  keeps  a good  house. 

John  (Jiffiiv  was  born  in  Scotland,  August  28,  1819.  Came 
Ohin  '•IH  ror>?nlH  lo  America  and  settled  in  Belmont  County, 
whn  w'"  i 2d‘.  ln  Bee-ember,  184.1,  be  married  Nancy  Giffin, 
is  n.  l a i 0l  n ln  Bease  township,  Belmont  county,  in  182(1.  She 
sheet  ,rl8  1 extraction.  Her  parents  lived  in  Jefferson  county  a 
the  '"-T1  ic  n removed  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  where 
Belmnrit1  *ul’  about  thirty-  years.  In  1840,  they  returned  to 
famih-  . t0U,llty-  . 3bo  following  is  copied  from  Mr.  Giffiii’s 
XV  f1  lecoid-  Births — -Isabel,  born  October  1,  1847  ; William  i 

Febriia'e11-1*^! o’=184^  ’ 3 a,lles  A.,  September  27,  1850;  John  A.,  i 

} , 18o2;  Sarah  J.,  November  27,  1853;  Alice  O.,  August 

1 ' O 


I ’ OcSni  "o'860;  *••  April  5,  1862; 

'•  1 ■ d*~*  Ko'-emi;,-  27,  iaa";  ]Sb  J.f  J„'|y  %, 

1S«R'  hMS541p!r(,,Th™bOI?i‘!'  '^"n-ylvaniu.  September  22, 

removed  to  ^1?,  (i°.nt,n,"ng  tbol’e  until  187(1.  then  he 

there  On  tlm  Th  of  Uk""  his  d°Pa«’ture  from 

hams  iii,„  1 i ' , ol  April,  18(4,  he  married  Miss  L.  C.  Abra- 
hams, (the  only  daughter  of  Capt.  Abrahams)  who  was  born  in 
Belmont  county,  October  8,  18.4  They  I Je  one  S,a  son. 

'!N  °WENS  was  born  in  Maryland,  August  24,  1826.  In 
'••Ins  parents  migrated  to  Belmont  county.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  lie  commenced  boating  on  the  Ohio  river  and  followed 

M rs ° Ameffo  T '***{  ^ A?K“8t  °f  8ame  he  mar- 
• Mis.  Amelia  Ring,  who  was  born  June  8,  1829  Their 

union  resulted  in  one  daughter.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  en- 

malns  '''He  an  |S|  a,ld..tob:lc.co  Peking,  in  which  he  still  re- 
mains. He  and  his  wife  united  with  the  M.  E.  church  in  1860. 

Jr  VfT  4T  bor"  i September  12,  1815,  in  Belmont 
* ° /coo  11  father,  Henry  Owens,  came  into  the  county  prior 

He  At  ard.r  r r 0t  ,Byl?OI,t  8 Pi0"°e,'s-  °,lr  subject  mar- 

r.f  VI  B ^abetl^ l.uellen,  April  18,  1839,  who  died,  and  on  the  29th 
March,  185.J.  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Delong.  In  1846  he  re- 
moved to  Monroe  county,  and  after  a residence  of  twenty-one 
years  he  returned  to  Belmont,  and  came  to  his  present  residence 
onCaptinacreekin  V ork  township,  which  farm,  consisting  of 
30_  acres,  he  purchased  from  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Glover  Two 
years  after  in  18(19,  lie  was  elected  land  appraiser  of  York  town- 
ship. He  had  served  nine  .years  as  a justice  of  the  peace  in 
Monroe  county,  and  was  elected  to  the  office  in  York  township 
soon  after  he  became  a resident,  but  only  served  eighteen 
months,  when  he  resigned.  In  Octobor,  1877,  he  was  again 
elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and  is  now  serving  in  that  capacity. 

He  has  also  served  as  township  trustee  for  four  years.  Ho  has 
a family  of  ten  children — six  sons  and  four  daughters. 

James  McKain. — Born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  July  18, 
1825.  Lived  with  his  father  until  twenty  years  of  ace.  In 
1845  lie  madoatrip  down  to  New  Orleans.  lie  remained  but  a 
short  time,  and  then  returned  home,  hiring  out  by  the  mouth  to 
work  on  the  farm.  In  December,  1852,  he  married  Miss  Matil- 
da  Irimble,  who  was  born  April  1G.  1830.  Their  marriage  re- 
suited  in  four  children- — two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Soon 
after  his  wedding  be  located  near  Jacobsburg,  where  he  remain- 
ed one  year,  and  then  moved  to  Vork  township,  locating  on  sec- 
tion 9 for  two  years.  Ho  then  returned  to  near  his  first  home 
after  marriage.  Lived  there  nine  years,  and  in  1867  moved 
back  to  4 ork  township,  on  the  same  section  where  he  now 
lives,  lie  and  his  wile  united  with  tin?  Presbyterian  church  of 
Powhatan  in  18(10. 

Martin  Galdweix. — Born  in  Pennsylvania  November  5, 1820. 
Brought  to  Belmont  county  by  his  parents  whon  a mere  child. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  made  a trip  down  the  Ohio  on  a 
produce  boat,  llccngaged  in  various  pursuits  of  industry.  In 
March,  1850,  ho  married  Miss  Agues  J.  Grahum,  who  was  born 
in  1817.  This  union  resulted  in  ten  children — six  sons  and  four 
daughters — two  dead.  Immediately  after  his  marriage  lie  lo- 
cated on  Pipe  Creek  in  Mead  township,  remaining  until  the 
spring  of  1864.  In  that  year  he  purchased  a tract  of  land  in 
Vork  township,  on  section  27,  where  he  has  since  remained  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits. 

John  Ricker,  born  in  Germany,  March  13,  183(1.  Atlbeage 
of  eighteen  lie  migrated  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  re- 
mained in  this  city  for  ono  your,  then  removed  to  Steubenville, 
Jefferson  county.  In  1865,  lie  came  to  Belmont  county,  and 
soon  after  enlisted  in  company  “H"  of  the  193d  O.  V.  1.,  serv- 
ing about  six  months.  On  November  30,  1865.  he  married 
Miss  Mary  A.  Waters.  She  was  born  in  1839.  They  have  a 
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family  of  rseven  children— three  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  j 
1869,  he  purchased  land  and  removed  to  section  7,  York  town- 
ship. Both  members  of  the  M.  E.  church  of  Jacobsburg. 

William  Beabout,  born  in  Monroe  county,  May  20,  1827. 

He  obtained  a common  school  education.  In  1842,  his  father 
died  and  the  farming  all  fell  upon  him  to  do.  He  married  in 
1851  and  reared  a family  of  ten  children — four  sons  and  six 
daughters,  four  of  whom  arc  living.  In  1856.  he  removed  to 
Belmont  county,  locating  in  York  township,  near  Powhatan. 

He  purchased  a saw-mill  in  the  town  which  he  operated  about 
two  years.  Sold  bis  mill  and  traded  lor  town  property  in  1858. 

He  erected  a shop  and  started  gunsmith ing,  continuing  in  that 
business  until  1876,  with  the  exception  of  a few  months,  during 
his  enlistment  in  the  service.  He  was  a member  of  Company 
C,  170th  O.  V.  I.,  was  out  only  a short  time,  but  was  in  five  en- 
gagements; discharged  from  the  army  September  10,  1864,  and 
returned  home  and  resumed  his  trade.  In  1867,  he  removed  on 
the  farm  he  now  occupies.  Both  are  members  of  the  Powhatan 
M.  E.  Church. 

Jacob  Kocher — Born  in  Switzerland,  January  22. 1822.  His 
parents  migrated  to  America  and  located  in  Belmont  county  in 
1831,  settling  near  the  waters  of  Captina,  where  he  reared  his 
family  and  gave  them  a common  school  education.  Jacob  re- 
mained with  his  father  until  1851,  with  whom  he  had  learned 
the  wagon-maker  trade.  In  that  year  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Burkhart,  who  was  born  January  11, 1830.  Eleven  children  re- 
sulted from  this  union— five  sons  and  six  daughters,  all  living 
excepting  one.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  located  on  soctiou  25, 
where  he  remained  eight  years,  when  he  bought  a farm  in  the 
same  section,  upon  which  ho  still  lives.  Mr.  John  and  Mary 
Kocher  arc  members  of  the  Dutch  Presbyterian  church. 


and  in  the  same  year  be  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Wallace.  Their 
union  resulted  in  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  all 
of  whom  are  living. 

L.  H.  Green,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  February  3, 
1825.  In  tho  year  1838,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  be  made  a 
trip  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans,  on  a 
trading  expedition,  continuing  in  the  business  a number  ofyears. 
In  1844  he  began  merchandizing  in  the  village  of  Steinersville. 
In  1848  ho  sold  his  stock  to  Lane  & Randolph,  and  returned  to 
his  former  occupation  on  the  river.  In  1859  he  and  his  father 
purchased  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides.  In  1858  he  was 
commissioned  Notary  Public  by  Gov.  R.  P.  Chase,  which  position 
he  has  held  eversince.  In  1860  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
York  township,  and  retained  said  office  till  the  year  1872.  While 
engaged  on  the  river  he  studied  law,  and  was  afterward  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  practicing  law.  Novem- 
ber 27,  1855,  he  married  Miss  Emeline  Green,  who  was  horn  De- 
cember 22,  1829.  By  this  union  there  were  seven  children— 
three  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living.  Mrs. 
Green  is  a member  of  tho  M.  E.  church. 

Randolph  Kuntz,  grocer  and  weaver,  Steinersville,  York 
township,  Relmont  county,  Ohio. 


ELECTIONS  IN  BELMONT  COUNTY  FOR  1879. 

The  list  of  county  officers  and  elections  of  Belmont  county, 
given  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work  were  printed  before 
the  election  of  1879  was  held.  We  therefore  give  the  result  for 
this  year  as  taken  from  the  official  abstract: 


David  Gillaspie — Born  in  York  township,  Belmont  county, 
Ohio,  near  where  he  now  resides,  on  the  waters  of  Captina,  De- 
cember 10,  1867;  received  a common  school  education.  In  1841, 
he  married  Miss  Matilda  Gates,  who  was  born  in  Monroe  county. 
March  19,  1820.  Their  marriage  resulted  in  three  children — 
one  sou  aud  two  daughters.  He  remained  on  the  old  farm,  in 
section  27.  He  has  held  the  office  of  trustee  of  York  township 
fora  number  of  years.  Mr.  Gillaspie  and  wife  are  members  of 
the  Dover  Christian  church. 


A.  W.  Burkhart— Born  in  Monroe  county,  April  1,  1845; 
received  a common  school  education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  went  to  Wheeling  and  worked  in  a rolling  mill  in  that  city 
tor  five  months.  In  1863,  he  enlisted  in  company  C,  of  the  170th 
O.  V.  1.  ; was  in  four  engagements.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
right  side  during  the  fourth  battle.  On  the  10th  of  September. 
1864,  he  was  discharged  from  the  service  on  account  of  wound, 
in  1869,  he  married  Miss  Mary  M.  Carpenter,  who  was  born  May 
, Voi?',  Their  marriage  resulted  in  five  children— one  dead. 
In  18i  7,  he  was  elected  assessor  of  York  township.  He  resides 
on  a farm  on  section  32,  a few  miles  from  Steinersville,  where  he 
located  in  1878. 


George  W.  Green 


- win  in  otmiiuni  county,  June 

1835  ; was  engaged  in  farming  until  the  age  of  22  years 
tho  faH  of  1856  ho  went  to  attend  Duff's  Mercantile  College 
Pittsburgh,  and  graduated  in  January,  1857.  He  then  hired 
Horsey  & Potts  as  a clerk  in  their  dry  goods  store  till  the  bre; 
mg  out  of  the  rebellion.  He  served  as  a second-lieutenant  i 
company  ot  the  hundred  day  men,  and  was  in  several  enga 
ments,  prominent  among  which  were  the  battles  of  W indict 
and  Harpers  berry.  In  September,  1864,  he  returned  he 
and  resumed  his  old  position  as  clerk,  remaining  for  one  y* 
He  then  returned  to  his  father's,  and  assisted  in  farming 
about  two  years.  January  20,  1869,  he  married  Miss  J: 
Green  ley,  who  was  born  December  23,  1845.  Their  marri 
resulted  in  fave  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  all 
whom  are  living.  Mrs.  Green  is  a devoted  member  of  the  Pi 
batan  Presbyterian  church. 


Otho  West  was  born  in  York  township,  Belmont  count 
Ohio,  September  9,  1830.  In  1840  bis  father  died,  and  he 
mained  with  bis  mother  assisting  about  the  farm  till  at  the  a 

°Howr^  ree  yTH'  MarDeh  19’  1854>  he  mar>'ied  Miss  Sari 
Howard,  who  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  December  6 18: 

teis’fiv"10!0  rfU  ted  ln,six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daug 
tors,  five  of  whom  are  living.  His  wife  died  January  17,  18t 


governor. 


Ewing,  D 5356 

Foster,  R 5253 


Maj.  for  Ewing. 


103 


AUDITOR  of  STATE. 


Reemelin,  D 5266 

Oglovee,  R 5263 

Maj.  for  Reemelin  , 3 


STATE  SENATOR. 


Conwell,  Dem 5326 

Hollingsworth,  Rep 5312 

Majority  for  Conwell 14 


representative. 


Atkinson,  Dem  5224 

Hogue,  Rep 5316 

Majority  for  Atkinson 3 


TRE  A USURER. 


H.  Eaton,  Dem 5377 

Lash,  Rep 5255 


Majority  for  Eaton 


PROSECUTING  ATTORNEY. 


R.  Eaton,  Dem 5279 

Mitchell,  Rep ’.'.’.".’.’.’.’.'."I!!!.".!.. ' 5350 


Majority  tor  Mitchell 


COMMISSIONER. 


Meehan,  Dem 5382 

Evans,  Rep 5231 


Majority  for  Meehan 

INFIRMARY  DIRECTORY. 


Ritchey,  Dem 5362 

Loper,  Rep 5214 

Majority  for  Ritchey 109 

There  were  eighty-two  National  votes  and  twenty  Prohibition 
votes  cast  in  tho  county. 
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HISTORY  OF  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  OHIO. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


ORIGINAL  BOUNDARY  OF  JEFFERSON  COUNTY.  ' 

The  first  county  organized  in  the  North-west  Territory,  after 
the  cession  to  the  United  States,  was  Washington.  Prom  this 
was  taken  the  territory  which  embraced  the  original  limits  of 
Jefferson  county  By  the  proclamation  of  tho  territorial  gover- 
nor, dated  July  29, 1797,  the  original  boundary  of  Jefferson  was 
prescribed  as  follows : 

“Beginning  upon  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  the 
western  boundary  of  1 ennsylvania  crosses  it,  and  down  the  said 
river  t°  the  southern  boundary  of  the  fourth  township  in  the 
tho  third  range,  (of  those  seven  ranges  of  townships  that  wero 
surveyed  in  conformity  t°  the  ordinance  of  Congress  of  the  20th 
ot  Jlay,  1<85,)  and  with  said  southern  boundary  west  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  sixth  township  of  the  fifth  range  : thonce 
north  along  the  western  boundary  of said  fifth  range  to  tho  ter- 
mination thereof;  thence  due  west  to  the  Muskingum  river 
and  up  the  same  to  and  with  tho  portage  between  it  and  the 
cnyahoga  river  ; thence  down  Cuyahoga  to  Lake  Erie;  thence 
easterly  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  to  the  boundary  of  Pensyl- 
vania,  and  south  with  the  same  to  the  place  of  beginning.'’ 

Ihe  starting  point  of  the  original  boundary  was  the  north- 
east corner  of  township  five,  range  one,  and  was  the  beginning 
place  of  the  first  seven  ranges;  (nowin  Columbiana  county) 
tlienco  down  the  river  to  the  southeast  corner  of  what  is  now 
oelmont  county  ; thonce  west  along  the  southern  boundary  of 
xselmont  county  to  tho  southwest  corner  of  what  is  now  Wayne 
township,  in  said  county;  thence  north  on  the  western  line  of 
range  five  through  Belmont  and  what  is  now  Harrison  and  Car- 
ro  counties  to  tho  northwest  corner  of  Washington  townshipin 
the  lattor  county  ; thence  west  on  tho  north  line  of  the  first  seven 
ranges  to  the  Tuscarawas  river  (then  Muskingum)  ; thence  up 
that  stream  and  over  the  old  Indian  portage  (through  the  present 
^ } of  Akron)  to  the  Cuyahoga  river  ; thence  down  that  stream 
to  the  lake ; thence  eastwardly  along  the  lake  shore  to  the 
1 ennsylvania  line;  thence  south  along  tho  state  line  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

This  area  includes  all  of  the  present  county  of  Jefferson,  over 
three-fourths  of  Belmont,  more  than  half  of  Harrison,  three- 
fourths  of  Carroll,  about  seven-eighths  of  Stark,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  Summit,  nearly  half  of  Cuyahoga,  and  all  of  Lake, 
tieauga,  Ashtabula,  Trumbull,  Portage,  Mahoning  and  Colum- 
biana counties. 

SUBSEQUENT  CHANGES  IN  THE  BOUNDARY  OF  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

In  order  to  compile  a history  of  tho  changes  in  the  boundaries 
of  Jefferson  county,  we  will  give  the  prescribed  boundaries  ot 
those  counties  which  were  formed  out  of  its  original  territory, 
together  with  the  date  of  their  organization  in  chronological 

BOUNDARY  OF  TRUMBULL  COUNTY— ORGANIZED  JULY  10,  1800. 

“Beginning  at  the  completion  of  the  forty-first  degree  of  north 
latitude,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  running  from  thence  by  a line 
to  be  drawn  north  parallel  to  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
west  of  said  west  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  continue  north 
until  it  comes  to  forty-two  degrees,  two  minutes  north  latitude  ; 
thence  with  aline  to  be  drawn  east,  until  it  intersects  the  said 
western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania;  thonce  with  the  said  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  south,  to  the  completion  of  the  forty - 
hrst  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  thence  west  to  tho  place 
oi  beginning.” 


BOUNDARY  OF  BELMONT  COUNTY— ORGANIZED  SEPTEMBER  7.  1801. 

towSin  S?  0n  th°i  0hi°  rivror>  at  the  middle  of  th°  fourth 
township  of  the  second  range  of  townships,  in  thesoven  ranges, 

and  running  with  tho  line  between  the  third  and  fourth  sections 

tTnsh,P  we"*. t0.tbe  westorn  boundary  of  the  said  seven 

mrnn  ’ f ,fntYJoutl  w,th  tho  said  western  boundary  to  the 
middJe  of  the  fifth  township,  in  tho  seventh  range  of  townships; 

oftr  slfk  + ' u®  llnC  betwcen  the  ^ird  and  fourth  sections 

of  the  fifth  township,  to  tho  Ohio  river,  and  from  thence  with 
the  Ohio  river  to  the  place  of  beginning.” 

BOUNDARY  OF  COLUMBIANA  COUNTY— ORGANIZED  MARCH  25,  IS03. 

[From  first  volume,  Ohio  Statutes,  page  15.) 

Sec.  1.  That  all  that  part  of  the  counties  of  Jefferson  and 
Washington  as  comes  within  the  following  boundaries,  bo,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  laid  off  and  erected  into  a separate  county, 
which  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  Columbiana:  Beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  I ollow  creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  • 
thence  up  said  creek,  with  tho  meanders  thereof,  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  eighth  township  in  tho  second  range;  thence 
with  the  same,  west,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  seventh 
range;  thence  north,  to  tho  northwest  corner  of  the  sixteenth 
township  in  the  said  seventh  range;  thence  west,  on  the  south 
boundary  of  the  ninth  township  in  tho  eighth  and  ninth  ranges 
to  the  Muskingum  river  ; thence  up  the  said  river,  with  the  me- 
anders thereof,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  of  Trum- 
bull;  thence  with  the  sameeast,  to  the  Pennsylvania  line ; thence  • 
with  the  said  line  south,  to  the  Ohio  river;  thence  down  the 
same,  with  the  meanders  thereof,  to  tho  beginning. 

Sec.  2.  That  from  and  after  the  first  dayot  May  next,  the  said 
county  shall  be  vested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  a separate  and  distinct  county.” 

This  took  from  Jefferson  the  northern  portion  of  what  is  now 
Saline  township  and  nearly  all  of  Brush  creek  township. 

PART  OF  THE  FIRST  SEVEN  RANGES  ATTACHED  TO  JEFFERSON  COUNTY 
JANUARY  31,  1807. 

[Ohio  Statutes,  Volume  5,  Page  104.1 

Section  1.  That  all  that  part  of  tho  seven  ranges  of  town- 
ships,  surveyed  under  tho  authority  of  the  United  States,  which 
lies  west  of  the  western  bou  r.  cl  ary  of  the  county  of  Jefferson  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  attached  to  and  made  a part  of,’ the 
county  of  Jefferson;  and  all  officers  of  the  county  of  Jefferson 
or  elsewhere,  are  hereby  required  to  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly.” 

This  added  to  Jefferson  all  of  tho  present  county  of  Harrison, 
a portion  of  the  eastern  side  of  Tuscarawas,  and  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  Carroll  county. 

PART  OF  JEFFERSON  ATTACHED  TO  TUSCARAWAS  COUNTY.  FEBRUARY  11, 
[Ohio  Statutes,  Volume  7,  Page  142.] 

Sec.  1.  “That  so  much  of  the  county  of  Jefferson,  as  lies  west 
of  the  fifth  range,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  annexed  to,  and 
made  a part  of  the  county  of  Tuscarawas.” 

BOUNDARY  OF  HARRISON  COUNTY-ORGANIZED  JANUARY  2,  18 1.1 -TOOK  EF- 
FECT JANUARY  1,1814. 

[Ohio  Statutes,  Volume  11,  Pago  11.] 

Sec.  1.  “That  all  that  part  of  the  counties  of  Jefferson  and 
Tuscarawas,  included  within  the  following  limits,  to-wit ; begin- 
ning at  the  point  on  the  range  line  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ranges  of  townships  in  the  Steubenville  district,  where  tho  north 
line  of  the  county  of  Belmont  crosses  tho  same;  thence  north, 
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on  the  range  line  to  the  centre  of  township  number  eleven,  in 
ine  fourth  range;  thence  west  through  the  centre  of  said  town- 
snip  until  it  intersects  the  range  line  between  the  fourth  and 
nlth  ranges  ; thence  north  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Co- 
lumbiana and  Stark  counties  to  the  centre  of  township  fourteen 
in  the  sixth  range;  thence  south  through  the  fourteenth  and 
thirteenth  townships  to  the  south  boundary  line  of  the  thirteenth 
township,  in  the  sixth  range;  thence  west  with  said  township 
line  to  the  line  betwoen  the  sixth  and  seventh  ranges  ; thence 
south  with  said  range  line  to  the  line  betwoen  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  townships  of  the  seventh  range ; thence  west  to  the 
west  boundary  line  of  the  seventh  range ; thence  south  with  said 
range  line  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Guernsey  and  Belmont 
counties;  thence  east  with  said  county  line  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, shall  be  a separate  and  distinct  county  by  the  name  of 
the  county  of  Harrison.” 

BOUNDARY  OF  CARROLL  COUNTY — ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  Z\  1S32. 


[Ohio  LawB,  Volume  30.] 


Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  that  so  much  of  the  counties  of  Columbiana.  Stark.  Tusca- 
rawas, Harrison  and  Jefferson  as  comes  within  the  following 
boundaries,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  erected  into  a separate 
county,  which  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  Carroll,  to-wit : 
Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  section  one.  in  township 
thirteen,  range  four,  in  the  county  of  Columbiana,  thence  north 
six  miles  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  six,  in  township  and 
range  aforesaid,  thence  west  tbreejmiles  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  section  eighteen,  township  and  range  aforesaid,  thence  north 
six  miles  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  four,  township  four- 
teen, range  aforesaid,  thence  west  seventeen  miles  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  section  two,  township  seventeen,  range  seven,  in 
Stark  county;  thence  south  between  five  and  six  miles  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  twenty-six,  township  and  range 
aforesaid  ; thence  west  four  miles  to  the  northwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion thirty-six,  township  sixteen,  range  aforesaid;  thence  south 
six  miles  to  the  south  west  corner  of  section  thirty-one,  township 
and  range  aforesaid ; thence  east  three  miles  to  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  section  eighteen,  in  township  fifteen  and  range  aforesaid,  in 
Tuscarawas  county ; thence  south  nine  miles  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  section  sixteen  in  township  fourteen,  range  aforesaid; 
thence  east  seventeen  miles  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section 
twenty-eight,  township  eleven,  range  four,  in  Jefferson  county; 
thence  north  three  miles  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  thirty, 
township  and  range  aforesaid ; thence  east  one  mile  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  section  twenty-four,  township  and  range  afore- 
said ; thence  north  six  miles  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section 
twenty-four,  in  township  twelve,  range  aforesaid;  thence  east 
three  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


alteration  of 
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[Ohio  Lnws,  Volume  SO.] 

Sec  2 That  all  that  part  of  Columbiana  county  lying  within 
he  following  boundaries,  to-wit:  Beginning  at  the  northeast 
orner  of  section  three,  in  township  thirteen,  range  four ; thence 
ue  east  six  miles  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  throe  in 
ownship  twelve,  range  three;  thence  south  one  mile,  to  the 
outheast  corner  of  section  three,  township  and  rango  aforesaid 1 ; 
hence  due  east  to  the  Ohio  river;  thence  down  the  river  with 
he  meandering*  thereof  to  the  termination  of  the  eastern  boun- 
ty line  ot  Jefferson  county,  on  the  said  river  ; thence i ««t 
l0I,,r  the  present  boundary  line  between  the  counties  of  Oolum- 
° j i cffcrKon  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  one,  in 
,,anaL-n  ttorten^  romre  four  - thence  north  three  miles  to  the 

hereby  attached  to  and 

,iade  a part  of  the  county  of  Jefferson. 

first  division  of  the  county  into  townships. 

The  first  division  of  the  Jefferson  county  for  civil  pnrjgeB 
nder  the  State  constitution  was  made  on  the  10th  day  of  May  , 
803,  as  follows : 

first-warren  township. 

“Beo-innin"-  on  the  Ohio  river  at  the  lower  end  of  the  county, 
, st  with  the  county  line  to  the  center  line  of  the  seventh 

' ^MiThTr)6  an  <i ' th  i rd  ran  go  jthenee  north  with  said  center  line 
° til  it  strikes  the  north  boundary  of  the  eighth  ^wpship  and 
hird  range;  thence  oast  with  the  township  lines  to  the  Ohio  , 


thence  down  the  Ohio  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Three  Justices 
of  the  Peace  to  be  elected  in  said  township  and  the  election  to 
be  held  at  George  Humphrey's  mill.” 

second-short  creek  townsAip. 

“Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Warren  township, 
thence  west  with  the  county'  line  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
county',  thence  north  with  the  county  line  to  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  eleventh  township  and  sixth  range  ; tbeneeeasl  with 
the  township  lines  until  it  strikes  the  northwest  corner  of  War- 
ren township,  thence  south  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Two  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  to  be  elected  in  said  township,  and  the  election 
to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Thorn.” 

third-archer  township. 

“ Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Shortereek  township, 
thence  north  with  the  county  line  until  it  strikes  the  north 
boundary  of  the  34th  section  in  the  13th  township  and  sixth 
range,  thence  east  with  the  said  line  until  it  strikes  the  western 
boundary  of  the  second  range;  thence  south  with  said  range 
line  until  it  strikes  .Shortereek  township  ; thence  west  with  the 
township  line  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Three  Justices  of  the 
Peace  to  bo  elected  in  said  township,  and  the  election  to  be  held 
at  Jacob  Oug's  mill,  formerly’  McGrew’s  mill.” 

FOURTH— STEUBENVILLE  TOWNSHIP. 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Archer  township,  thence 
east  to  the  Ohio  river,  thence  with  the  meanderings  of  the  river 
until  it  strikes  the  lino  of  Warren  township;  thence  west  with 
the  line  of  Warren  township  until  it  strikes  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Archer  township;  thence  with  the  line  of  Archer  town- 
ship to  the  place  of  beginning.  Four  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  lie 
elected  in  said  township,  and  the  election  to  be  held  at  the  court 
house  in  Steubenville. 

FIFTH— KNOX  TOWNSHIP. 

“Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Steubenville  township; 
thence  west  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  county ; thence  with 
the  county  line  until  it  strikes  the  line  of  Columbiana  county ; 
thence  east  with  the  line  of  Columbiana  county  to  the  Ohio 
river:  thence  with  the  meanderings  of  the  river  to  the  place  ot 
beginning.  Two  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  be  elected  in  said 
township,  and  the  election  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Henry  Pit- 
tenger." 


THE  FIRST  RECORDED  DEED. 

The  first  deed  recorded  in  the  county  of  Jefferson  is  from  the 
United  States  to'Fphraim  Kimberly,  and  is  a three  hundred 
acre  tract  of  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  near 
Indian  Short  creek,  within  the  Territory'  of  the  Northwest. 
This  land  warrant  was  issued  to  said  Kimberly  for  his  services 
in  the  American  army.  The  deed  says:  “ To  include  the  land 
where  he  resided  or  as  convenient  thereto  as  may'  be,  provided, 
be  does  not  interfere  with  any  existing  claim,  location  or  sur- 
vey." The  deed  was  given  under  seal  at  Philadelphia  in  1795, 
and  signed  by  George  J Washington.  Surveyed  by  Absalom 
Martin. 

THE  FIRST  WILLS  RECORDED  IN  JEFFERSON  COUNTY'— A SAMPLE  OF  Y E 
OLDEN  TIME  DOCUMENTS. 

The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  John  Cross  : 

“ In  the  name  of  God  amen  of  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  riyer 
farmer  being  very  sick  and  weak  in  or  in  perfect  health  of  tody 
butor  and  of  perfect  mind  and  memory'  thanks  be  given  uuto  Go 
calling  into  mind  the  mortality  of  my  body  and  knowing  that  i 
is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die  do  make  and  ordain  this  ray 
last  will  and  testament.  That  is  to  say  principally  and  first  oi 
all  I gh’e  and  recommend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  Almig  J 
God  that  gave  it  and  myr  body  I recommend  to  the  earth  to  0 
buried  in  decent  Christian  burial  at  the  discretion  of  my  execu 

tors  nothing  doubting  but  at  the  general  resurrection  I sna  re 
eeive  the  same  again  by  the  mighty'  power  of  God  an d as  uc 
ing  such  worldly  estate  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
me  in  this  life  I give  demise  and  dispose  of  the  same  in  t e 
lowing  manner  and  form  : . 

First  I give  unto  my  son  Benjamin  Cross  all  the  parpen 
and  joiners  tools  on  the  plantation  and  the  bed  that  ia  ca  6 
boys  bed  to  be  given  unto  him  and  one  cow  and  to  take  t e 
choice. 
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Secondly  unto  my  sou  John  Cross  the  bay  marc  my  saddle 
and  bndle  and  all  my  wearing  apparel  and  my  rifle,  thirdly 
the  other  two  creatures  that  .s  now  mine  to  be  sold  and  the 
money  arising  from  them  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  two 
little  girls  and  the  rest  of  all  my  effects  to  be  sold  in  three  months 

Po dy 'a n cl  *Be  Usy . " divided-°q^Hy  amongst  John 

Signed  sealed  published  pronounced  and  declared  by  the  said 
John  Cross  as  his  last  will  and  testament  in  the  presence  of  us 
who  in  his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other  have  hereto 
subscribed  our  names.  John  Cross” 

Benjamin  Cross,  ) „ 

John  Martin,  j Bxecutors. 

Probated  February  27,  1798,  before  Bazaleel  Wells^udje  of 
Probate,  &c.,  Jefferson  county,  Northwest  Territory  8 
The  second  will  is  dated  March  1,  1794,  being  that  of  John 
Hooten,  and  probated  August  14,  1798.  This  seems  to  be  the 
oldest  will  on  record  of  which  we  find  any  date  given. 

EARLY  MINISTERS  LICENSES. 

The  following  ministers  received  the  first  licenses  issued  for 
solemnizing  marriages  in  the  county  as  appears  on  record  • 

Kev  James  Snodgrass,  who  at  that  time  was  pastor  of  the 
1 resbyterian  congregation,  was  empowered  by  the  court  to  sol- 
emn,ze  marriages  in  1803.  In  1804,  Revs.  Lyman  Potter,  Pres- 
bytenan;  Enoch  Martin  Baptist;  Elias  Crane,  Methodist; 
Jacob  Colbart,  Alexander  Colderhead,  Associate  Reform  ; Mich- 
t ioi™Dn’  Baptist,  received  licenses  to  solemnize  marriages, 
in  1806,  Rev.  John  Ray  then  pastor  of  the  congregations  of 
of  Orabapple  and  Beach  Springs  was  liconsod  to  solemnise  mar- 

l-l180!’  hc6D8e  was  i88ued  t0  Rev-  William  Argo  of 
the  M L church  to  solemnize  marriages.  Rev.  Abraham  Scott 
tnon  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  received  licenses  in  1809. 


THIRD  CONVENTION. 

»n^u-th,rd  c?n.vention  assembled  in  Columbus,  Mav  13  1873 
he  tr  / ^r1?!1,873  to  meetin  Cincinnati;^ December 
ournedledS11  Iff  15th  °f  1874’  the  invention  ad- 

ropresented  by  SaLdT ChrP’ ^ h°n0rable  ^ was 

EARLY  MARRIAGES. 

JIZ  “SS  “”*>•'  - 

by  “ Marr  “*™'d 

riedabvaD  to  Nancy  Williamson,  mar- 

rieci  by  1).  L.  Wood,  justice  of  the  peace. 

PhtlfnfVhl  17987J<)iT  ^loConneI  to  Elizabeth  Bell,  married  by 
Philip  Cable,  justice  of  the  peace.  * 

tVJ’'r-2:V1798-^t0b  Bakor  t0  Mary  Steen,  mairied  by  1)  L 
Wood,  justice  of  the  peace.  ^ ' ' 

T "wLp  17?8~ -John  Smith  to  Phoebe  Pearce,  married  by  D. 
L.  Wood,  justice  ot  the  peace. 

DavidVanc1e798_JaCOb  BreWer  t0  Delilah  Tane>  married  by 

J ustice ‘h.u mphrey8  Richard  Hoglan  to  Elizabeth  Miller,  by 

tice' Humphrey.1798  WilBam  Clifton  to  Sarah  Newell,  by  Jus- 

HumphTey'  8~J°hn  Irw'D  to  NancJ  Merrical,  by  Justice 

Tnnl^iQii^PL0  Sarah  Johnson,  by  Justice  Humphrey. 
Griffith  “5’  181~£b0"eZ0r  Hunter  40  Lydia  Sprague,  by  H. 

August  12,  1801— James  McClin  to  Clarissa  Maple,  by  P.  Ca- 


TAXABLE  PROPERTY  FOR  1799. 


The  following  is  a table  of  the  general  return  of  taxable 
property  for  the  year  1799,  for  Jefferson  county  : 


Townships. 

Head  of  fami-  1 
lies. 

Single  Freemen 

Acres  of  wood- 
land. 

■ 

Acres  of  cleared 
land. 

No.  of  Horses.  J 

No.  of  Cattle. 

Grist  Mills. 

Saw  Mills.  i 

SO 

2 

I 

S3 

Ferries. 

St.  Claire 

90 

19 

2171 

+74 

4+3 

14il 

210 

Knox 

1*0 

17, 

7)7»79 

13,; 



Wayne 

Warren 

33 1 
77.1 
149 

1 

18 

8 

t 

Kirkwood 

79 

10 

7)009 

87)1 

3 

i) 

Richland 

127 

OS 

21 

10 

821 

7)00 

i 

York 

177j 

181 

1 

- 

927> 

lSlj 

48700 

117.9 

>080 

j 

4 

18 

13 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

FIRST  CONVENTION. 

On  the  1st  day  of  November,  1802,  the  first  convention  to 
orm  a State  Constitution  for  Ohio  convened  at  Chillieothe, 
agreeable  to  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  “An  act  to  enable  the 
people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio,  to  form  a Constitution  and  State  government,  and 
or  other  purposes.”  The  convention  completed  the  work  be- 
ore  thorn  and  adjourned  on  the  29th  day  of  December.  In  this 
^a^®ntlon  Jefferson  county  was  represented  by  five  delegates, 

Rudolph  Blair,  George  Humphrey,  John  Milligan,  Nathan 

Updegraff  and  Bazaleel  Wells. 


SECOND  CONVENTION. 

i second  constitutional  convention  was  convened  at  Colum- 
ns, May  0,1850.  On  the  9th  of  July  it  adjourned  to  reassert 
fob  la.e  c‘ty  of  Cincinnati  on  the  first  Monday  in  December 
owing.  December  tho  2d  the  convention  again  convened 
ana  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  10th  of  March,  1851.  Tho  dele- 
°a  o rom  Jefferson  in  this  august  body  was  Dr.  William  L.  Bates. 

53 — B.  <fc  J.  Coe. 


VJ  w UMlttU  A I 
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grass. 

November  10,  John  Abraham  to  Betsy  Riddle,  by  James  Snod- 
grass. 

Prkchardber  31’  Jeremiah  McKio8ey  to  Mary  Harges,  by  James 
Pritc0hardanUary  21~George  MaPle  to  Ann  Brown,  by  James 


1801,  December  10— W.  Richardson  to  Margaret  Watson  bv 
L.  Thomas.  ’ J 

1801,  December  24  John  McKee  to  Prudence  Hootton  bv  E 
Thomas.  ’ J 

1801,  December  21—  T.  Patterson  to  Rachel  McGuire  by  Jas 

Snodgrass.  J 

1801  November  22— William  Hill  to  Jane  Hitchcock,  by  Ben- 
jamin Essex.  J 

1802,  February  11— James  Wiley  to  Chrissey  Grant,  by  Jas 

Snodgrass.  J 

1802,  February  11— James  Reed  to  Elizabeth  Edwards  bv 
James  Snodgrass.  ’ J 

1802,  February  23— John  Clendennon  to  Nancy  Inks  by  E 

Thomas.  > J ■ 

1802,  February  23— John  Adams  to  Mary  Ann  Marsh  by  E 
Thomas.  ’ J 

1802,  February  14— John  Hobson  to  Linday  Ford  by  Rev  J 
Chevorent.  J ' 

1802,  April  1— W.  Castleman,  Jr.,  to  Ann  Wells,  by  James 
Pritchard. 


1802,  May  20— Frances  Dorsey  to  Nancy  Heys,  by  H.  Griffith. 
1802,  August  12— John  Peterson  to  Mary  Daniel,  by  James 
Pritchard. 

1802,  May  4— Ira  Kimberly  to  Sally  Carpenter,  by  Peter 
Howe. 

1802,  April  27— James  Sears  to  Nancy  Makomson,  by  Peter 
Howe. 

1802,  May  25— John  Wells  to  Mary  Castleman,  by  George 
Alban. 

1802,  August  19 — William  Hays,  Jr.,  to  Elizabeth  Crosson  bv 
H.  Griffith.  J 

1802,  September  9 — Zobediah  Cox  to  Kitturah  Tipton,  by  H. 
Griffith. 

1802,  May  27 — D.  Burt  to  Ann  McElroy,  by  Joseph  Andrews. 

1803,  January  12— Ezekiel  Keller  to  Elizabeth  Wright,  by  P. 
Howe. 

1802,  November  2— Thomas  Armstrong  to  Finneh  Cook,  bv 
E.  Thomas.  J 

1802,  September  28 — Jeremiah  McLaughlin  to  Maiy  Macklin, 
by  E.  Thomas. 
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1802,  June  8 — Robert  G-uy  to  Ann  Pearce,  by  E.  Thomas. 
September  4,  1798 — James  Buck  to  Elizabeth  Sutton,  by  Jus- 

lice  D.  L.  Wood. 

October  9,  1798 — Henry  Eare  to  Catharine  Davis,  by  Justice 
D.  L.  Wood.  J 

January  1,  1799— Samuel  Kirotbers  to  Sally  McCormick,  by 
John  Moodey,  J.  P. 

Hay  7,  1799 — Thomas  Fawcette  to  Sarah  Hamilton,  by  Jus- 
tice W.  Wells. 

February  21, 1799 — Samuel  Dille  to  Mary  Ann  Bates,  by  Da- 
vid Lockwood,  J.  P. 

February  26,  1799 — Daniel  Watson  to  Catharine  Miller,  by 
David  Lockwood,  J.  P. 

July  18,1799 — Michael  Patton  to  Ruth  Ferrel,  by  John  Moodey, 
J.  P. 

July  2,  1799 — James  Archer  to  Rebecca  Enox,  by  David  Lock- 
wood,  J.  P. 

September  13 — Andrew  Kilts  to  Catharine  Hupp,  by  D.  L. 
Wood. 

August  27 — Jesse  Carnanan  to  Kitty  Johnson,  by  J.  Moodey. 
Octobei  3 — Joseph  Hamilton  to  Mary  Fawcette,  by  William 
Wells. 

November  28 — Gideon  Goss  to  Mary  Myrners,  by  Philip  Cable. 

1798,  Dec.  31 — David  Deron  to  Elizabeth  Croz. 

1799,  April  10 — Benjamin  Newell  to  Jane  Barr. 

' 1789,  June  13 — Jos.  McConnell  to  Sarah  Boggs. 

1799,  July  2 — Henry  Beemer  to  Betsey  McMillcn. 

1799,  July  4— David  Price  to  Peggy  Bell. 

1799,  Sept.  5 — Jacob  Brown  to  Cassia  Williams. 

1800,  Feb.  4— Robert  Vance  to  Rebecca  Barr,  all  by  David 
Vanco,  justice  of  the  peace. 

1800,  13  April — Francis  Douglas  to  Elizabeth  Ward,  by  Jno, 
Moody. 

1800,  13  May— Jno.  Mansfield  to  Eleanor  Davidson,  by  James 
Robinson,  J.  P. 

* ‘1800,  April  3 — Abraham  Stephenson  to  Nancy  Ward,  by  D.  L. 

Wood.  , ^ T , 

1800,  April  8 — W Moulton  to  Emmie  McVey,  by  D.  Lock- 

WOod 

1800,  April  10. — Jacob  Davis  to  Hannah  Barnett,  by  D.  L. 
Wood. 

1800  April  10 — John  Been  to  Hannah  Collins  by  D.  L.  Wood. 
1800'  May  6 — Andrew  Woolf  to  And.  Waller,  by  D.  L.  Wood. 
1800^  April  17 — Joseph  Parmour  to  Luffiah  Oldfield,  by  Jap. 

*1800*)  May  29— Jacob  Miller  to  Ann  Evans,  by  James  Pritch- 

^1800,  July  14 — Benjamin  Hartman  to  Mary  Goldsmith,  by 

G ltooaiDecember  23— Samuel  Donald  to  Sarah  Peterson,  by 

J *1*801  ,SFebniary  3— John  Sincock  to  Ruamy  Gifford,  by  Enos 

r ^8*01, 8 Jan uary  15— Olivia  Ingram  to  Margaret  Martin,  by  D. 

L°18oI,°March  26— James  Brown  to  Elizabeth  Yoho,  by  D. 

L°18oT°April  9— Henry  Stropp  to  Nancy  Durwell,  by  D.  Lock- 

W°1801  April  16 — John  Yoho  to  Mary  Cits  by  D.  Dockwood. 
1801 October  26— Andrew  Camble  to  Sarah  Johnston,  by 

E' 1801°,  November  23-Thomas  Edgington  to  Mary  Albin,  by 

^ 1803^  January  20— James  Brawdy  to  Hannah  Kinney,  by 

E 1803, January  20-John  Dris  Rill  to  Mercy  Agen,  by  E. 

Thl°802a, ^December  21-James  Waddle  to  Elizabeth  Keller,  by  P. 

H<1802,  November  2-Thomas  Armstrong  to  Finch  Cook,  by 

E'l802°,'  September  25-Jeremiah  McLaughlin  to  Mary  Macklin, 

byi802T  September  8-Robt.  Grey  to  Ann  Pearce,  by  E.  Thomas. 

1803,  March* 8 — Samuel  Ridab  to  Margaret  Robinson,  by  H. 

G1X'March  15-William  Camble  to  Polly  White,  by  James 
ST8d0S3r,M8ay  12-John  Dixson  to  Margaret  Parmour,  by  James 
Pl80h3arjdune3-UriahSlotts  to  Elizabeth  Purls,  by  P.  Hone. 


1803,  May  12— Josiah  Johnston  to  Peggy  Goudy,  by  J.  Snod- 
grass. 

1803,  May  12— Ephraim  Cooper  to  Amelia  Coultre,  by  J. 
Snodgrass. 

1803,  March  12 — William  Evans  to  Eva  Wineburner  bv  P 
Hone.  ’ J 

1803,  April  5 — Robert  Pollock  to  Jane  Whittaker,  by  P.  Hone. 
1803,  February  17 — Samuel  Smith  to  Mary  Ann  Makimson, 
by  P.  Hone. 

August  28 — Philip  Griffith  to  Elizabeth  Crozier,  by  Benjamin 
Hough,  J.  P. 

August  25 — John  Forshey  to  Sarah  Morris,  by  Benjamin 
Montgomery,  J.  P. 

August  14— John  Georges  to  Elizabeth  Bowers,  by  Stephen 
Ford,  J.  P. 

June  24 — William  Holmes  to  Rachel  Day,  by  George  Callau- 
han,  E.  M.  E.  E. 

November  3 — Archibald  Cole  to  Elizabeth  Woods,  by  Benja- 
min Hough,  J.  P. 

November  8 — Aaron  Cain  to  Mary  Moore,  by  George  Alban, 
J.  P. 

September  8 — Louis  Crabtree  to  Susanna  McKean,  by  Hezk. 
Griffith. 

September  22 — Thomas  Hays  to  Elizabeth  Burrel,  by  Hezk. 
Griffith. 

September  15 — James  Byers  to  Elizabeth  Graham,  by  James 
Roberts,  J.  P. 

October  13 — Samuol  Byers  to  Elizabeth  Wilson,  by  Janies 
Roberts,  J.  P. 

1803,  September  1 — George  Cooper  and  Mary  Woods,  by  Jas. 
Roberts,  J.  P. 

1803,  October  5 — Jacob  Croy,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  Stoner,  by  Ar- 
thur Latimer. 

1803,  October  27— James  Potts  and  Elizabeth  Roach,  by  Ar- 
thur Latimer. 

1803,  December  1— Laomi  Tippins  to  Elizabeth  Sprague,  by 
Jno.  Hunter,  J.  P. 

1803,  October  12— Michael  Waxier  to  Elizabeth  Searnehorn, 
by  Jno.  Hunter,  J.  P. 

1803,  November  22 — Jas  Waxfield  to  Sarah  Davidson,  by  Ste- 
phen Ford. 

1803,  December  15 — Goo.  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Williams,  by 

Benj.  Hough.  , 

1803,  December  29 — Louis  Kinny  and  Keziah  Pritchard,  by 

Benj.  Hough.  , 

1803,  November  24— Geo.  Fether  and  Lydia  Griffith,  by  Bob- 
ert  MeCleary,  J.  P. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  EARLY  COURT  RECORDS  AND 
COMMISSIONERS’  BOOKS. 

FIRST  COURT -GENERAL  QUARTER  SESSIONS  OF  THE  PEACE. 

The  First  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  Jefferson 
eountv  was  held  in  Steubenville,  in  a rude  log  cabin,  inesaay. 
November  2,  1797.  The  following  J ustices  were  Pre»°“t  an 
opened  the  court,  viz : Philip  Cable,  John  Woody  and  George 

Humphries. 

FIRST  BUSINESS. 

“On  motion  of  John  Relf,  Esq.,  for  the  admiHsionofbimBeff 
and  James  Wallace  to  practice  as  attorneys  >"tb'sjur^dteteii 
having  produced  the  necessary  certificate,  the  court .ora 
that  the  oath  proscribed  by  law,  be  administered,  which  being 
done,  they  were  admitted  to  pratice  as  attorneys  in  , on 
d°A.e  similar  motion  with  the  above  being  niadc  by^Solomon 
Sibley  tor  his  admission,  and  having  produced  the  , 

certificate  and  taken  the  oath  of  office,  ordered  by  the  co 
he  be  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney  in  this  court.  t 

Wednesday,  eight  o’clock  a.  m.  Court  was  opene  • 
the  same  magistrates.  Adjourned  until  three  oelock  . ^ ^ 
Ordered  on  motion  of  Mr  Sibley that  it ; be* n .*ed 

the  court  that  the  private  seal  of  the  Prothonotary  _ ® ^ 
as  the  seal  of  this  court  until  a public  seal  ® P all  wnts 
Ordered  by  the  court,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sibley  th  ^ 

of  capias,  attachment  and  summons  returuab  P 

term,  be  entered  on  the  docket. 
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Ordered  on  motion  of  Solomon  Sibley,  Esq  that  all  th„  ,i„ 

fendants  against  whom  suits  have  been  brought  to  this  torn?  i 
taken,  shall  be  held  to  special  bail.  g to  this  term  and 

******* 
Ordered,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sibley,  that  the  Prothonotarv 
issue  a venire : for  traverse  jurymen,  fifteen  in  number,  inTovOIn 
ber,  so  that  the  same  maybe  served  at  least  four  days  before 
the  sitting  of  the  court  at  evory  term.  3 e 

FIRST  JURY. 

. Phe  fir.8n  ’ury  ea’I,e.(}.l,>’ tho  court  was  at  the  February  term 
1798,  as  fol  ows;  1 hilip  Cable,  Shadrack  Newark,  Joseph  Hops’ 

finlHK‘w?ire'  RQr,lt8h?rd’  m°,hn  Shrimplin,  William  Schritch- 
neid,  William  Shrimplin.  Thomas  JfarDer  A nmn  lTr»ar»-i*  i 

Hebert  Newell  and  Thomas  Benbure  P ’ Aaron  HoaSla"d> 
The  case  decided  by  this  jury  was  John  Jones,  Jr.,  vs.  James 
Hall.  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintifi  815  and  damages 

I fugA18t’ 179f;  Orderod  by  the  court  that  John  Ward  and 
John  Moody  Esquires,  act  as  commissioners  to  contract  for  and 
superintend  the  repairing  of  the  court  house  and  “ gaol"  and 
making  the  same  fit  for  public  use,  and  that  tho  treasurer  of 
Jeffeison  county  pay  to  them,  the  said  John  Ward  and  John 
Moody,  Esquires,  or  their  order,  the  sum  of  840  toward  defray - 
ing  the  expenses  of  preparing  said  building  for  public  use.” 

were  admittod  °mP8°n’  *8  K,mbor1*'  and  C'  Sample,  Esqs., 

1799  Ordered  by  the  court  that  the  treasurer  of  Jefferson 
county  pay  to  John  Ward  and  John  Moody,  Esq  commission 
,er8a{l?,01nte.d  superintend  the  furnishing  the  court  house  and 
a/‘d(pabl-  buildings  the  sum  of  8200,  out  of  the  first 

ennn?h  V11*1  ®han  l’0  Pa,d  1,1  to  the  treasury,  if  there  is  not, 
enough  already  in  the  treasury  for  that  purpose ; and  that  the 

8a  ‘J  eoU"nisflioners  do  proceed  as  early  as  posiblo  to  have  the 
said  buildings  put  in  comfortable  order. 

F«nbtoUat?’  b^00.— M°tion ; was  made  by  Cunningham  Sample, 

. b or  tbe  admission  of  Silas  Haul  to  practice  as  an  attorney 
at  law  in  this  court.  Ordered  that  he  be  admitted  on  his  pro- 
ucing  is  license  from  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  and 
taking  the  necessary  oaths  prescribed  by  law,  which  were  ac- 
cordingly done. 

Ordered  by  the  court,  that  John  Sutherland  receive  81  out  of 
toe  county  treasury  to  pay  for  candlesticks  and  candles  for  the 
use  of  tho  court. 

ISO-  On  petition,  ordered  by  the  court,  that  James  Shane, 
or.,  George  Alban,  Esq.,  and  Daniel  Arnold  act  as  commission- 
ers  to  divide  section  number  thirty,  in  the  seventh  township  and 
ec  n lango  into  three  equal  parts  for  the  accommodation  of 
toe  owners,  viz  : Charles  Armstrong,  Richard  Jackson  and  tho 
i?!TS  ?,.,,am<38  1 alter  son,  deceased,  and  the  court  do  appoint 
John  Lillis  surveyor  for  said  purpose. 

1803— On  motion  of  Obediah  Jennings,  Esq.,  Robert  Moore 
was  iulmittetl  to  practice  as  an  attorney  at  this  court. 

i e*cd  bj  the  court,  that  the  following  rates  of  taxation  be 
13UT-Ve<  ,n  re£u*at' ng  the  county  levies  for  the  present  year, 

In/* 116  Per  ce.,d  .on  Ibo  appraised  value  of  all  mansion  house 

\ mills,  Ac.,  within  said  county.  Amount  of  the  whole,  as 
per  appraisers,  827,702;  tax,  $138.15. 

oi  each  house,  25  cents.  The  whole  number  of  houses,  as 
per  list,  1,777;  tax,  $444.25. 

oi  each  head  of  cattle,  10  cents.  The  whole  number  of  cat- 
We,  as  per  list,  2,788  ; tax,  $278.80. 

Id— On  motion,  John  G.  Hamilton  and  Joseph  Penlicost 
ei  e admitted  to  practice  as  attorneys  at  law. 

first  session  common  pleas. 

On  Tuesday,  August  2,  1803,  the  fi  rst  session  of  the  common 
J eas  court  was  held  in  Steubenville,  lion.  Calvin  Poase  presi- 
en  judge.  He  served  on  the  bench  until  1810,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Solomon  Ruggles. 

first  SESSION  supreme  court. 

The  first  Ression  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  held  in  Steuben- 
i o on  the  third  Tu esday  in  June,  1803.  Honorables  Samuel 
iiuntington  and  William  Spriggs,  judges. 

first  person  naturalized. 

One  William  Stokes  was  the  first  person  to  make  application 
I-54-B.  A J.  Cos. 


wL'^h"1-?!'2?1'0"  pal)01'8'  and  having  taken  the  necessary  oaths 
was  admitted  as  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

PURCHASE  OF  JEFFERSON  COUNTY  COURT  HOU8E  GROUNDS. 

We  find  by  indenture  on  record  in  the  recorder’s  office  bearing 
date  August  15.  1 798,  that  Bazaleel  Wells,  and  Sarlh  bis  wife  of 

Davfd  Vance5  ’ aT  f10  C°mm.onwcalth  of  Virginia,  deeded’ to 
L>av.d  Vance  Absalom  Martin,  Philip  Cablo,  John  Moody 

George  Humphries,  1 homas  Fawcetto  and  William  Wells  Es- 

&»“?!? °Vhe:!0"rt  °J  f,'°mmon  Pleas  for  the  county  of 

the  Oh?^’ ! ^ °r.V  ry  °f  Ule  United  States,  northwest  of 

tog  niece  nfVer’  for. tho  cons, deration  of  five  dollars,  the  follow- 
ng  piece  of  ground,  to  be  devoted  to  the  site  of  a court  house 
8 a:d;,c"  «thor.  P'lblif  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  county 
tlZZ  d'  38  16  8a,d  jiIst,ces  of  tho  courl  ot  Common  Pleas,  and 

ttTit  W ?al1  rfr°m  lVVe  10  tirao  thi"k  proper  to  order, 

,■  ' Eeginmng  foi  said  lot  or  parcel  of  ground  at  the  inter- 

Markct  and  Third  streets,  at  the  northeast  corner,  as 

Th  riUh!  T rurn”  t lcnce  northwardly  with  and  binding  on 
flu  d Nt,°et'as  aforesaid,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet;  thence 
westwardly  by  a hue  parallel  with  Market  street,  aforesaid,  one 
J ? eda"d  ,01-”h(y  feet  to  an  alley,  and  thence  southwardly 
JMth  und  binding  on  said  alley,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
to  Market  street , tlioncc  eastward  ly  with  and  binding  on  Market 
sti cet  to  place  ol  Beginning.’ 

Acknowledged  by  Bazaleel  Wells,  before  John  Moody,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  recorded  in  “book 
A.,  pp.  83-4,  November  15,  1798. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  FROM  THE  COMMISSIONERS’  BOOKS. 

“May  10,  1802  Monday  being  the  time  advertised  for  the  col- 
lectors  to  meet  and  settle  their  accounts.  Present— Jacob  Mar- 
tin.W'lliam, Wells  and  Alexander  Holmes,  commissioners. 

i emal1’  < 0!lect0r  for  the  township  of  Richland,  in  the 

year  1 <99,  presents  his  account,  which  is  approved  by  the  com- 
missioners. No  balance. 

“Thomas  Richards,  collector  for  the  township  of  York,  in  the 
year  1798,  and  the  township  of  Kirkwood  in  the  year  1799,  set- 
tled his  account.  A balance  was  found  duo  him  of  $3.48.  ’ 

“John  McElroy,  collector  for  tho  township  of  Warren  in  the 
year  1798  and  1799,  produced  a discharge  for  the  year  1798 
signed  by  William  Bell  and  Benjamin  Doyle,  two  of  the  former 
?^mi8,8i-°fei8'  ,Ie  als0  Presented  his  account  for  the  year 
li99,  which  was  allowed  and  him  discharged. 

“May  11  David  Moodoy,  collector  for  Wayne  township  in 
the  year  1799,  left  his  account,  which  was  approvod  of  by  the 
commissioners.  A balance  was  found  due  Moodoy  of  86.95. 

“May  12— Ordered  by  the  commissioners  that  their  secretary 
draw  and  sign  all  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  all  wolves’  and 
panthers'  scalps. 

“July  5 — John  Hannah,  collector  for  the  townships  of  Rich- 
land, Wayne,  Knox,  St.  Clair  and  Beaver,  amounting  to  $587.67, 
produced  receipts  from  the  treasurer  to  tho  amount"  of  8450.98.' 
He  also  produced  sufficient  testimony  that  R.  Tilton  had  collect- 
ed 845.80.  His  commission  amounted  to  $02.85.  Delinquen- 
cies deemed  reasonable  by  tho  commissioners  amounted  to 
828.04,  which  balanced  his  account,  and  he  received  a discharge. 

“The  different  listers  tor  the  county  made  their  returns,  viz: 
Robert  McGIcary  for  Warren  township.  John  Mathews  for  Cross 
Creek.  Charles  King  for  Steubenville,  George  Day  for  Archer, 
Jonathan  Parmoro  for  Wayne,  Isaac  Wrest  tor  Knox,  and  Enos 
Thomas  for  St.  Clair  townships.  The  return  of  Beaver  town- 
ship had  not  yet  come  to  hand.  The  listers  accounts  wore  ad- 
justed by  the  commissioners,  and  orders  issued,  for  which  see 
list  of  orders. 

“July  6— Commissioners  proceeded  to  examine  and  add  up 
the  objects  of  taxation  returned  by  the  listers,  and  find  1,357 
persons  subject  to  a poll  tax,  exclusive  of  Beaver  township. 

“July  7 — Kxan)ine<l  the  treasurer’s  books,  and  after  comparing 
bis  vouchers,  Ac.,  find  a balance  due  the  county  of  $145.67,  after 
deducting  his  commission  on  all  money  by  him  received  into  the 
treasury,  including  tho  balance  due  tho  count}',  Ac. 

“The  commissioners  agree  to  levy  a tax  of  81,000  on  the  coun- 
ty, and  find  the  following  rate  of  taxation  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  raising  that  sum,  viz:  On  evory  free  male  person 
above  the  age  of  twenlv-one,  a poll  fax  of  25  cents;  on  every 
horse,  20  cents;  on  every  cow,  8 cents;  bond  servants,  50  cents 
each  ; houses,  lots,  mills,  Ac.,  331  els.  for  every  8100  of  theapprais- 
ed  value.  The  court  having  neglected  to  fix  any  rate  of  ferries, 
they  escape  being  taxed. 

June  12,  18**5. — The  commissioners  fix  the  price  of  licenses 
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b°oumW8thept  wiJbin.the  county  of  Jefferson  on  the  waters 
bounding  the  same  for  the  ensuiug  year  as  follows : 

atown^°SS  8n<^  ^azaIoel  ^ells  8 ferry  opposite  Charles- 

James  Boss  and  Bazaieel  YVells's  ferry  at  Steubenville 8.00 

Aenas  Kimberly  s ferry  at  Warren 8 00 

Jacob  Ncssley’s  ferry  across  the  Ohio  at  the  month  of  Yel- 
low Creek c 0() 

Philip  Cables’  ferry  across  the  Ohio 4.00 

John  McCullough  s ferry 4 qq 

John  Tilton’s  ferry ’’  " 4 ,,,, 

Andrew  Campbell’s  ferry 4 op 

Thomas  Harper’s  ferry 4‘pp 

Isaac  White’s  ferry 4 op 

The  commissioners  also  fix  the  rates  of  ferriage  which  each 
ferry-keeper  may  receive  for  the  transportation  of  persons  or 
property  across  the  Ohio  river  as  follows  : 


April  1st  to  December  1st.  December  1st  to  April  1st. 

For  every  foot  man 6 cents 9 cents 

For  ever  man  and  horse 124  “ isj  “ 

For  loaded  wagon  and  team. ...75’  “ 81. Oil 

For  any  four  wheeled  carriage 

or  empty  wagon  and  team..  60  “ 75  cents 

For  every  loaded  cart  and  team. 40  “ 50  “ 

For  every  cart,  sled  or  sleigh... 81  ] “ 874“ 

For  every  horse,  mare, mule  or 

ass  or  head  of  neat  cattle 6 “ 8 “ 

For  everj-  sheep  or  hog 8 “ 3 “ 

And  for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  across  any 
creek  within  the  county  of  Jefferson  or  bounding  the  same,  each 
ferry  keeper  may  demand  and  receive  one-half  of  the  above  rates 
and  no  wore. 

1806. — Order  in  favor  of  Rachel  Shaw  for  her  attendance  as  a 
witness  on  the  trial  of  Anthony  Beck  and  others  for  killing 
Willian  Crocket,  82.50. 

May  1,  1806. — Order  in  favor  of  Samuel  B.  Fleming.  8300,  as 
part  paymentdue  him  for  building  the  new  jail. 

James  Ross  for  the  amount  of  his  account  for  smith  work  done 
for  fixing  the  locks  for  the  new  jail. 

June  9,  1806. — Order  in  favor  of  Samuel  B.  Fleming  for  8150 
as  part  of  the  money  due  him  for  building  the  jail. 

September  2,  1806. — To  S.  B.  Fleming  8250  balance  due  him 
for  building  jail. 

December  1,  1806. — Balance  due  S.  B.  Fleming  on  jail  818.50. 

Monday,  October  12,  1807.— Thomas  Gray  took  the  contract 
for  building  the  court  house  at  82,199.994.  He  also  purchased 
the  log  building  adjoining  the  court  house  on  March  8,  1808, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  thejailor. 

March  3,  1824. — Ordered  that  Isaac.  Jenkinson  is  authorized 
to  have  the  fence  around  the  court  house  repaired. 

April  1,  1824. — The  commissioners  purchased  ofGeorgc  Mar- 
shall 123  acres  at  822  per  acre  for  a home  for  the  paupers  of  the 
county.  The  buildings  on  the  farm  were  considered  at  that 
time  sufficient  for  the  reception  of  the  poor.  In  1824  there  were 
9 paupers,  and  in  1825,  18,  five  of  whom  were  discharged  that 

year  and  one  eloped.  . . 

June  10,  1824. — Ordered  by  the  commissioners  that  John 
Twaddle  be  allowed  8100  to  be  paid  quarterly  out  of  the  county ' 
treasury  for  keeping  six  blind  children. 

Samuel  Filson  is  appointed  measurer,  to  keep  the  standard 
half  bushel  measure  of  Jefferson  county,  and  has  been  qualified 
as  such. 

WHIPPING  POST. 

In  ve  olden  times  the  whipping  post  was  looked  upon  as  an 
almost  indispensible  institution.  However  salutary  its  effect,  it 
certainly  lacked  that  merciful  consideration  marking  our  pres- 
ent modes  of  inflicting  punishment,  and  every  humane  disposi- 
tion  must  hail,  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  satisfaction,  the  total 
abolition  of  such  a summary  mode  of  castigating  offenders. 
Even  Steubenville  had  its  whipping  post  on  the  market  square, 
and  several  were  the  sentences  carried  out  thereat.  In  fact,  so 
late  as  August  11,  1810,  we  find  recorded  probably  the  last  case 
of  Corporal  punishment  being  administered  under  its  auspices. 
A colored  man  named  Charles  Johnson,  kept  a small  store  m an 
old  shanty  near  the  present  “Union  and  Deposit  Bank,  and 
running  out  of  pork,  he  visited  the  smoke  house  of  Bazalee 
Wells  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  extracted  therefrom  several 
hams  A few  days  afterwards,  one  Hannan,  who  kept  the  ferry, 
happened  to  go  up  town  very  early  to  get  somethuig  for  break- 
fast,^but  failed  in  his  mission.  On  his  return  he  met  Charley, 


who  said  he  would  sell  him  a ham  cheap.  He.  did  so,  but  it  un 
happily  proved  a very  dear  one  for  the  luckless  negro  Han 
nan  happening  to  pass  Mr.  Wells  on  his  way  home  the  latter 
observed  his  private  mark  on  the  ham-asked  Hannan  where 
he  got  it,  and  subsequently  sent  him  for  another.  Then  Mr 
Wells  called  on  the  constable — they  proceeded  to  Charley's 
shanty  and  there  found  several  pieces  of  Mr.  Wells's  pork 
secreted  in  an  old  cellar.  Charley  was  made  a prisoner,  found 
guilty,  and  according  to  the  records  of  the  trial*  August  11, 
1810,  the  following  sentence  was  passed  upon  him:  “Tbathc 
be  taken  to  the  whipping  post,  and  there  whipped  nine  stripes 
on  his  naked  back  ; that  he  pay  tour  dollars  damages  to  Bazaleol 
Weils  ; that  he  pay  a fine  often  dollars  and  costs  of  prosecution; 
be  confined  in  the  jail  for  nine  days,  and  then  committed  until 
judgment  be  complied  with.  ” Charley  was  duly  taken  to  the 
post  and  received  his  lashes — amid  groat  agonies,  exclaiming  as 
the  sheriff'  applied  the  cat,  “serves  me  right,  I ought  not  to  steal 
my  masses'  hams,  Lord  have  mussy  on  me."  There  are  jet 
those  living  who  witnessed  the  scene,  aDd  describe  it  as  being 
of  a character  thej-  never  hoped  to  witness  again.  We  have 
imperfect  notes  upon  several  whipping  scenes  of  a more  remote 
date,  the.  records  of  which,  however,  would  add  little  of  interest 
bej*ond  the  facts  contained  in  the  above  incident — said  to  be  the 
last  case  of  whipping  in  old  Jefferson  county. 

PREMIUM  FOR  SCALPS  OF  WILD  ANIMALS. 

In  1803  apremium  ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  was  paid 
out  of  the  county  treasury  upon  the  presentation  of  the  proper 
certificate,  for  the  scalp  of  each  wolf  or  panther  killed  within 
the  count}-.  For  those  under  six  months  old  a bounty  of  fifty  cents 
was  granted  and  for  all  above  six  months  old  one  dollar.  This 
premium  was  soon  increased  to  one  and  two  dollars,  and  then 
again,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1807,  the  commissioners  increased  it 
to  81.50  and  83.00.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  records, 
showing  to  whom  premiums  were  paid  for  scalps  from  1803  to 
1810: 

1803.  — Andrew  Lockhart  was  paid  82  for  four  young  wolf 
scalps,  John  Downs,  50  cents  lor  one,  Allen  Licper,  81  for  one 
old  wolf  scalp,  John  Lashly  82  for  two  old  wolf  scalps,  and 
Joseph  Rippoj-  same  amount  for  four  young  ones. 

1804.  — Moses  Hoagland  two  dollars  for  two  old  wolf  scalps, 
and  William  Roach  one  dollar  for  one  scalp. 

1805.  — Robert  Maxwell,  Abraham  Winters.  William  Rippeth 
Jon  Ross,  William  McCleary,  George  Sayport,  and  John  Castle- 
man,  were  each  paid  one  dollars  for  one  old  wolf  scalp.  Rob- 
ert McClisb,  Richard  Castleman,  and  John  Stull  were  each  paid 
one  dollar  for  one  panther  scalp.  John  Moody  was  paid  85  tor 
five  wolf  scalps. 

1806. — George  Helwig,  Peter  Thomas,  Francis  Dorsey,  Josi ah 
Johnston,  Win.  Graj’,  each  81  for  one  old  wolf  scalp;  Henrj 
Gatsball,  82  for  four  young  wolf  scalps  ; John  Weirich,  84  for 
four  j'oung  wolf  scalps : S.  Salmon.  John  Rowland,  James  Craw- 
ford. and  Robert  Carson,  82  each  for  one  old  wolf  scalp. 

1807.  — James  Crawford,  Isaac  Laylort,  Eli  Quaintance,  M. 
Willis,  Jesse  Parmore,  Cornelius  Vanosdel,  Wm.  Deviers,  Wm. 
Moore.  Josiah  Johnston,  and  George  Hee,  each  82  for  one  old 
wolf  scalp  ; James  Hoagland,  88  for  two  old  and  four  j’oung 
wolf  scalps;  William  Floyd  and  John  Bates,  each  86  for  two 
old  wolf  scalps;  Wm.  Davis,  .Nathan  Stafford,  and  Isaac  White, 
each  83  for  one  old  wolf  scalp ; Philip  Harkley  83  for  one  ol 

))a] 808— Robert  Hill,  Robert  Carson.  David  Pugh,  Thomas 
Bruce,  George  Pfoutz,  Wm.  Rippey,  Jolly  Rutter,  Joseph  Me- 
Grew,  Joseph  Johnston,  Robert  Meeks,  Wm.  Springer,  James 
Davis,  Thomas  Bruce,  George  Fitzpatrick,  Peter  Johnston,  Jas. 
Glass,  Benjamin  Cable,  Caleb  Wheeler  and  Adam  Kimmel,  each 
83  for  one  old  wolf  scalp;  Joseph  Parmore,  Wm  'Johnstoii.  V 
lis  Melva,  Robert  Meeks,  Reuben  Pfoutz  and  Philip  ^ 
each  86  for  two  old  wolf  scalps;  John  Miser,  830  for  twe 
wolf  scalps;  George  Knee,  812  for  four  old  wolf  scalps  W 
Brown,  89  lor  six  young  wolf  scalps ; Benjamin  Johnst  , 

,0r,K^„^rip.»,,,  George  D.w.lt.  *»*.*•* 

Abraham  Walter,  Jonathan  Seers,  Aaron  Hoagland  and  U 
Davis,  each  83  for  one  old  wolf  scalp ; Benjamin  Johnston,  89 

three  old  wolf  scalps.  „ Adam 

1810 — James  Blair,  Charles  Carter  George  Johns* ind  Adam 

Simmon,  each  83  for  one  old  wolf  scalp  ; Jacob  kmi  g 

for  one  old  and  one  young  wolf  scalp  ; Abraham  Wa  , 

two  old  wolf  scalps.  

*See Common  Pleas  Journal  “A.,”  page  292. 
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h RON  TIER  REMINISCENCES. 

THE  HEROIC  FEAT  OF  THE  TWO  JOHNSON  BOYS. 

No  history  of  this  section  of  the  count  rv  , 

without  it  recorded  the  gallant  oxnloit  of'VL  i i <,omPlote 
who HjcirIi  »„  , r,„8 b„“ te&Zi  ft,  rT°  ; ° '»“»  j»J-S 

purchased  their  liberty  by  the  most  rist,  , 3 of  °S°> 

and  John  Johnson,  for  such  were  their  nnm  t,ata£em-  Henry 
parents  from  Westmoreland  county  PennsykaniV'0  7','  their 
on  Beach  Bottom,  about  throe  miles  above  3tl>n  ’ ?.nd  ,oeated 
Creek  The  Indians  at  that  t^e  leS  LrUcuTa°rh  Sh°rt 
their  depredations  upon  white  settlers  both  in  (he  cGre  ln 
i»g.»d  committing  iirunitigatod  dSSrfJCu?.  “T  °f,,0‘1' 
I hat  we  may  be  authentic,  we  copy  the  following  stateme  t 
prepared  some  years  ago  by  Henry  Johnson  the,?  8tatem°"t> 
two  brothers,  who  afterward  lived  in  Monro^  en?  - of  lhe 

published  in  a Woodsfield  paper  about  1845  or  184(5° '}°’ fh  d 
narrative  he  says  : 0 or  JS4<>.  In  this 

“I  was  born  in  Westmoreland  mnniv  , . „ 

ary  4,  1777.  When  about  efgbt  years3  m ZZ  ZT'  ^ 
Johnson,  having  a large  family  to  provide  fo/sowT’  meS 
with  the  expectation  of  acquiring  larger  m!.'  -d  9 farm> 
west.  Thus  he  was  stimulated  to  eneounter^the  Dm'-ihT  JUrtber 
neer  life.  He  crossed  the  Ohio  river and  f -°f  a P'°- 

ments  on  what  was  called  Beach  Bottom  flats  twn"16  '?lpr°v<:; 
miles  from  the  river,  and  three  or  four  m ua  two,  and  a b«U 
Short  creek,  with  thi  .x^S.Uo"  of  holdllig  u„Z  T ““  °f 

claim.  Soon  after  we  reached  there  the  TnrfLr  1 |rginia 

..me;  the,-  Mol,  ho™,  m,d  kStad  ‘ 

neighborhood.  When  1 was  between  2!!  Persons  in  our 
old.  in  the  month  of  October  1788  I t d .twelve  J'ears 

On  Saturday  evening  we  were  out  with  an  older  brother 
and  came  home  late  in  the  evening  0 0r°ti>er, 

us  lost  a hat,  and  about  the  middlfof  the  dav  wTVlI n'ng.<?ne  of 
they  were  two  of  Zv^eigbZvs,  JaL^PeVd^rj8^^? 

zB™ -w'ft’S1 

stif|hunVTtKmp0S8,b  e’  had  Wft  been  disposed  to  try.  We  sat 
I v i ! % came  nP-  One  of  them  said,  ‘ Ho w do  brodder 

answeredln  ^ X them  « they  I"d'W  «5u£v 

()ne rtf  ti  ' lk  aft'mat|ve,  and  said  we  must  go  with  them 

to  ir!y and  tpho^Smr  P°"Ch’  Which  he  «aVe  m3’  brother 

^;erd7T’  n0t  lowin' ^wretbefw^shtufcr 

ten  srens^LraaHh  "n  'he  Indians  walked  about 

en  steps  before,  the  other  aboutten  behind  us.  After  traveling 

tookontth"”’^  balted  in  a deoP  hollow  and  sat  down.  They 
5l  bf'r  knlve«  a"d  whet  'hem,  and  talked  some  time  in 
and  J 1?  ■ f Wb‘Ch  We  Could  not  understand.  My  brother 

fag  them  haf  n °li  f6"  St,Cp8  f,r°m  them’  and  talked  abu"t  kill- 
iheir  lonVc  Ut  , g lt’  and  make  our  escape.  I thought,  from 
stmn  ant^  actions,  that  they  were  going  to  kill  ur  * and 

firs  •ly-*  <«'*  I though*  I l„„ld  r.;“,r“?5 

father's.ui  |bem-  The  most  of  my  trouble  was,  that  mv 
bad  beco  innf  7"ld  b°  <rettingal'ter  us,  not  knowing  what 
and  b!7n 7 , in  ?, ,exPre88ed  m.v  thoughts  to  John,  who  wont 
him  and  W'th  ^heLm'  He  8aid  tbat  father  was  cross  to 

work  • da,ado  him  work  hard,  and  that  he  did  not  like  hard 

This  seemed  7“  d ra,tber  be  a huntor  and  live  in  the  woods, 
talked  mnm  1°  P' 'ea8e  them,  for  they  put  up  their  knives  and 
andmanv  m,  7 7 ^ P‘ea8antIy'  We  became  very  familiar, 
inquisinvr„q  mn10”8  pa8sed  between  us;  all  parties  were  very 
eral  timoa  asked  nlT  brother  which  way  home  was,  sov- 

althoue-h  |Land  b<3  'yould  to11  them  the  contrary  way  every  time, 
K "ew  tbe  'W  very  well.  This  would'  make  them 
Tln.v  L iy  fought  we  were  lost,  and  that  we  know  no  bettor, 
but  thnnH  "Cted  US  0ver  tbe  Sbort  creek  bills  in  search  of  horses, 
halted  inoTn  ’ 80  continued  on  foot  until  night,  when  wo 
about  four  f ab?Ut  three  miles  from  CarPonter’s  fort,  and 

beinir  snLI?1,^6  pl.ace  whero  they  first  took  us ; our  route 
g mowhat  circuitous,  we  made  but  slow  progress.  As 


agfd  me  by  whigporiia’th  ^ 7tf’lL  My  brotber  encour- 
“After  they  had^e'lefted^hn0  ]'ou  d k'"  them  that  night, 
thorn  scotitoci  roctul  whilst  theoth7°.fOU5  cnW>mpraent’  ol,e  oi 
bf  •topping  the  S'ff"  fcTbi'b  -•  J0.0 

the  pan.  After  the  Indian  <mt  the  LV  n fla8l>ing  powder  in 
gun  and  went  to  an  old  stumn  7 klndlod’.,le  rc  Pri'med  the 
while  he  was  thus  e.n  oye  l w lfu8°mf  It"'dcr  "ood>  ai’d 
cocked  it,  and  was  iho  m3  brother  John  took  the  gun, 

other  might  be  close  hv  I ?•„’  boot(tlle  Indlan  : alarmed  lest  the 
gun,  prevented  him  shootin?7tntllated’and  Uk'ng  hold  of  lbe 
wait  till  night,  and  I wouiAmV  k-C  Tm,®  l"110  1 bog^ed  b'm  to 
er  Indian  cfme about  dark'  wh"  klil  th°?  b°tb-  Tbe  ol1- 
«s  it  took  our  supper,  such 

Pork.  V7e  then  sat  down  and  taSflT  ' “ 8°me  r0a9ted 
seemed  to  be  acquainted  with* it  *f  ,kfd  ,or  some  time.  They 
Marietta  to  Beaver  and  emit  1 vbl?,u  border  settlement,  from 

bouse,  and  asS  my  b,otbr  lirmber«eVke!'y  fort  and  bl^k- 

in  each  place,  and  how  many  h^,UnS  n>cn  there  were 

er  said,  there  were  a a0od  niCv J'’  9°me  places’  broth - 
fighting  men.  They  •lakcd  «.]  n,3  m°re  ^"I19  tban  there  were 
the  women  could  ISd  wldt  f U9°  «'Gr!  th®8e  S"n°-  Ho  said 
guns  got  there  ’ My  broihm-  a . !llen  bred-  Hut  how  did  these 
Hreat  Britain.'  thfiofdicr  1,7  ’ W,‘en  ,the  Tar  Wa9  over  with 
were  discharged  and  tliev  lef*  n wor®  en bstod  during  the  war 
stations.  They  asked  mv  hmi  Krea'many  ot  theirgunsat  the 
tb.l  - . ^“'”1  “»•  b'«ck  hoc, 

Indians  could  never  catch  that  horse. 


They  then  said  tbe 

the  naked gro u nd  "to  rest  a n d* s t u d \ 8 m 1 t ° u’6"  Went  to  bed  011 
-lee,,  got  up  and  at«A S 

msm 

tallino-t  f ^Cri’  an<^  .le  "truck  at  the  same  instant : the  blow 
ar  back  °n  tb0  ne(:k-  only  stunned  the  Indian  He 
a tempted  to  spring  to  his  feet,  uttering  most  hideous  yells  but 
m>  bi  other  repeated  the  blows  with  such  effect  that  tho  conflict 
became  terrible,  and  somewhat  doubtful.  The  Indian  how 
ever,  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  blows  be  received  on  his  head 
andmk a 8101 1 tirae  be  ay  (pdet  at  °ur  Jeot- 

, */Ihe  ,one  [bat  wa8  sbot  nevor  moved  : and  feariDg  there  were 
thors  close  by,  we  hurried  off,  and  took  nothing  with  us  but 
the  gun  I Rhot  with.  They  had  told  us  wo  would  see  Indian! 
about  to-morrow,  so  we  thought  that  there  was  a camp  of  In- 
dians close  by;  and  fearing  the  report  of  the  gun,  the  Indian 
hallooing,  and  1 calling  to  John,  might  bring  them  upon  us  we 
took  our  course  towards  the  river,  and  on  going  about  three- 
fourths  of  a mile,  came  to  a path  which  led  to  Carpenter  s fort 
which  was  situated  in  what  is  now  Warren  township,  Jefferson 
county.  My  brother  here  hung  up  his  hat.  that  he  might  know 

bofnro  i°Jh  L %hnd  ,the  r"1p-  WC  «0t  t0  tbe  *'&■  a bttle 
before  daj  bieak.  Wo  related  our  adventure,  and  the  next  day 

a small  party  went  out  with  my  brother,  and  found  the  the  In- 
dmn  that  was  tomahawked,  on  the  ground;  the  other  had 
crawled  off,  and  was  not  found  till  some  time  after  He  was 
shot  through  close  by  tho  car.  Having  concluded  this  narra- 
tivc  I will  give  a description  of  the  two  Indians,  They  were 
of  the  Delaware  tribe,  and  one  of  them  a chief.  He  wore  the 
badges  of  bis  office— tho  wampum  belt,  three  half-moons,  and  a 
silver  plate  on  his  breast;  bands  of  silver  on  both  arms  and 
his  ears  cut  round  and  ornamented  with  silver;  tho  hair  o’n  the 
top  of  Ins  head  was  done  up  with  silver  wire.  The  other  Indian 
seemed  to  be  a kind  of  waiter.  He  was  rather  under  size,  a 
plain  man.  lie  wore  a fine  beaver  hat,  with  a hole  shot  through 
tho  crown.  My  brother  asked  him  about  the  hat.  He  said  he 
killed  a captain  and  got  his  hat.  My  brolher  asked  him  if  he 
had  killed  many  of  tho  whites,  and  he  answered,  a good  mant-, 

He  then  asked  him  if  the  big  Indian  had  killed  many  of  the 
whites,  and  he  answered,  a great  many,  and  that  he  was  a great 
captain— a chief."  ***** 

It  is  stated  that  the  place  where  the  Johnson  boys  killed  their 
Indian  captors,  is  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  section  nine, 
in  Wolls  township,  Jefferson  county,  although  similar  claims 
are  made  for  several  others  places,  some  of  them  being  Warren 
township.  They  were  afterward  donated  that  section  of  land 
by  the  government  for  this  service,  and  subsequently  sold  it  to 
Captain  Robert  Kirkwood.  On  account  of  its  historical  intcr- 
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eat  the  tract  baa  remained  in  the  poaseaaion  of  the  family  con- 
uection  ever  since,  and  is  now  owned  by  General  Ji.  H.  K. 
White ly,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

MICHAEL  MYERS,  SK. 

Was  born  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  1845,  and  when  he  waR 
fourteen  years  of  age  his  father  emigrated  to  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington county,  Pennsylvania,  but  then  Augusta  county,  Vir- 
ginia, and  located  on  Pigeon  creek,  about  six  miles  from  the 
present  site  of  Monongahela  City  and  near  to  Ginger  Hill. 

This  was  soon  after  the  treaty  of  Port  Stanwix  which  opened  up 
this  part  of  the  country  to  permanent  settlement,  but  the  new 
settlers  found  no  “downy  beds  of  ease”  awaiting  them.  Amid 
the  vicissitudes  of  frontier  life  young  Myers  grew  to  manhood, 
his  knowledge  ofthe  woods  and  Indian  character  qualifying  him 
to  participate  in  the  stirring  scenes  that  followed. 

In  the  early  part  of  1774  occurred  a circumstance  which,  if 
Mr.  Myers'  own  statement  is  correct,  must  have  had  some  in- 
fluence in  bringing  on  the  famous  “Dumnore  war.” 

Tho  following  extract  is  taken  from  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  in  1850,  signed  “0.”  and  is  believed 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  Lyman  C.  Draper : 

“The  Yellow  Creek  Murder  and  Logan's  Speech.— This 
truly  eloquent  speech,  in  which  the  guilt  of  the  murders  near 
Yellow  creek  is  charged  upon  Col.  Crcsap,  has  given  to  that 
occurrence  a prominence  beyond  that  of  any  other  of  similar 
character.  The  writer  of  this  article  became  early  satisfied  that 
great  injustice  was  done  a brave  man  and  a patriot  in  that  ad- 
mirable production  * * * and  he  was  led  by  a desire  to  ex- 
culpate one,  who  in  that  case  at  least,  was  innocent,  to  collect 
what  evidence  he  could  for  that  purpose. 

“In  course  of  his  enquiries  he  ascertained  some  two  years  ago, 
that  there  was  living  in  Ohio,  a few  miles  below  Yellow  creek, 
a certain  Michael  Myers,  the  very  man  who  shed  the  first  blood 
which  led  to  the  killing  of  the  Indians  at  Yellow  creek. 

“Ho  then  determined  to  embrace  some  early  opportunity  to 
obtain  Myers'  statement  from  himself,  although  his  informant, 
Mr.  Sloan,  a respectable  and  intelligent  gentleman  and  neigh- 
bors of  Myers,  had  often  beard  his  story,  and  repeated  it  to  the 
writer. 

“On  tho  21st  of  February  last,  the  writer  called  on  Mr.  My- 
ers, in  company  with  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Sloan.  He  found  him 
a stout,  vigorous  old  man,  his  memory  seemed  good,  except  in 
the  recollection  of  names ; * * * he  did  not  remember  Lord 

Dunmore,  although  he  bad  descended  the  river  as  far  as  Grave 
creek  when  that  nobleman  led  the  expedition  to  tho  Scioto  in 
1774. 

“Myers’  account  ofthe  Yellow  creek  affair  was  as  follows : 

“In  the  month  of  May,  1774,  he  went  across  the  Ohio  near 
Yellow  crook,  in  company  with  two  other  men,  to  look  at  the 
country.  They  wont  up  the  creek  two  or  three  miles  to  a 
spring,  at  a place  now  known  as  tho  Hollow  Pock,  where  thcy 
concl uded  to  encamp  at  night.  Having  spaneelled  their  horse, 
they  turned  him  loose  around  the  point  of  the  lull,  where  there 
was  good  grazing,  and  began  kindling  a fire.  Soon  after  they 
heard  their  horses  bell  tinkling  as  though  ho  was  moving  rap- 
idly Myers  then  suspected  that  a wolf  had  scared  the  horse, 
and  taking  up  his  rifle  he  ran  round  the  point  of  the  hill,  until 
he  saw  the  horse  standing  still,  and  an  Indian  stooping  down 
beside  him  trying  to  loosen  the  spancels.  Myers  immediately 
raised  his  gun  and  shot  the  Indian,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  load- 
ed a fain  he  ran  up  the  side  of  the  hill  until  ho  discovered  a 
large  number  of  Indians  encamped,  and  one  with  a gun  running 
toward  him,  but  looking  toward  the  horse,  he  immediately  fired 
at  tho  second  Indian,  and  without  knowing  whether  he  killed 
him  or  not  he  (Myers)  wheeled  about  and  ran  towards  the 
spring  and  the  camp,  when  he  found  that  the  other  men  had  be- 
come alarmed  and  left  before  him. 

“ Next  morning  several  Indians  came  over  to  Baker  s station 
to  i nan  ire  who  had  killed  the  two  Indians  the  evening  before, 
but  Greathouse,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  master  spirit,  or- 
dered the  men  not  to  tell,  and  the  Indians  returned  to  their  on- 

^That'aflernoon  or  the  next  morning, a largo  canoe  full  of 
Indians  was  discovered  crossing  the  river;  the  white  men  im- 
mediately seized  their  rifles  and  ran  down  to  a point  where  the 
canoe  would  be  likely  to  land,  and  lying  concealed  until  it  came 
close  fired  and  killed  every  person  in  the  cahoe  but  one. 

« Such  is  Myers’  narrative,  and  I have  thought  it  worth  pre- 
servation ; of  its  truth  every  one  can  judge  for  himself  Mr 
qioan  has  known  Myers  for  about  twenty  years,  and  has  heard 


his  statement  again  and  again,  without  variation,  and  his  ver- 
sion of  Myers’  narrative  agrees  precisely  with  that  of  Myers 
himself  to  the  writer.  . J 

“ Myers  is  well  known  as  a veteran  Indian  fighter ; his  story 
was  told  without  the  least  shadow  of  braggadocio,  and  certainly 
without  any  appoarance  of  an  effort  to  exonerate  himself  from 
a charge  of  criminality. 

“He  spoke  of  killing  the  Indians  with  quite  as  much  indiffer- 
aneo  as  an  experienced  hunter  would  of  killing  a bear. 

“This  narrative,  if  it  be  relied  upon,  certainly  palliates  in 
some  degreo  the  atrocity  of  the  outrage  at  Yellow  creek.  * * 

“ C." 

In  a letter  to  Mr.  Brantz  Mayor.  Mr.  Draper  says  : 

“ Myers  positively  asserts  that  this  affair  led  the  hostile  par- 
ties of  Indians  to  go  over  next  day  to  Baker's;  as  it  givos  the 
plausible  pretext  for  the  story  of  the  squaw  who  visited  Mrs, 
Baker,  and  as  it  is  the  same  that  Myers  has  constantly  told  to 
his  neighbors,  I am  inclined  to  rely  on  its  accuracy.  Mr  Myers 
has  always  sustained  a good  character;  in  early  times  was  a 
captain  and  served  as  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years. 
Myers  admits  that  he  took  part  in  the  firing  on  the  Indians 
who  crossed  in  canoes  on  the  day  of  the  massacre.” 

After  tho  Revolutionary  war  was  fairly  inaugurated  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio  became  the  scene  of  conflict  between  the  red 
men  and  the  frontier  sottlers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
and  as  it  became  necessary  to  send  out  scouts  or  spies  to  keep 
watch  of  the  Indian  movements  along  that  stream.  Michael 
Myers  was  chosen  as  one  eminently  qualified  by  nature  and  fit- 
ted by  training  to  perform  that  important  duty.  He  was  a tall, 
raw-boned,  muscular  man,  over  six  feet  in  height,  long  limbed 
and  sinewy;  of  remarkable  strength,  agility  and  endurance,  he 
possessed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  strongest  and  fleet- 
est men  on  the  border. 

Mr.  Myers  had  a stoppage  in  his  speech,  to  counteract  which  he 
usually  prefaced  his  sentences  with  the  word  “ auver.”  From 
this  circumstance  he  received  the  nick  name  of  “ Auver  Mike 
Myers.” 

On  one  occasion  his  admirers  were  complimenting  him  on  his 
strength,  and  asked  him  which,  bo  or  his  friend  Lewis  Wetzel, 
excelled  in  that  particular;  to  which  he  replied,  “Auver  Wetzel 
could  through  Auver  Mike  right  into  the  air.”  He  usually 
dressed  in  Indian  fashion  and  was  an  adept  in  imitating  them 
in  any  manner  desired. 

A part  of  his  duty  consisted  in  patrolling  from  Mingo  Bottom 
up  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek, 
where  he  would  remain  over  night,  cross  the  river  and  return 
by  way  of  tho  eastern  shore  or  Virginia  side  the  next  day. 
While  thus  employed,  he  frequently  stopped  to  drink  at  a fine 
spring,  about  a mile  below  where  Sloan’s  Station  is  now  situ- 
ated, known  as  “ Poplar  spring,”  and  on  one  occasion,  approach- 
ing the  spring,  he  found  it  in  possession  of  “the  enemy’— the 
red  men.  The  question  now  arose,  should  ho  quietly'  retire  and 
leave  them  in  peaceable  possession  or  should  lie  obey  the  in- 
stinct of  the  confirmed  Indian  hater  and  slay  a foe  every  time 
an  opportunity  presented  itself?  . 

He  did  not  hesitate  long,  but  raised  his  rifle,  fired,  and  tne 
largest  of  the  savages  fell  into  the  spring.  The  others  holy 
pursued  the  “ pale  face,”  but  Myers  had  calculated  the  difference 
of  speed,  and  the  distance  to  be  run,  and  by  the  time  be  reacne 
the  foot  of  Black's  island,  five  miles  above,  he  had  so  far  out- 
stripped his  pursuers  that  Captain  Brady,  who  was  in  waiting 
for  him,  bad  time  to  convoy  him  across  the  river  before  tne 
Indians  arrived.  When  they  had  secured  their  canoe,  accord- 
ing to  Myers’  testimony’,  Brady  averred  that  he  could  hit  one  o 
tho  Indians  on  the  opposite  shore.  Myers  expressed  his  incr 
dulity’,  when  Brady  raised  his  rifle,  took  deliberate  aim,  a 
fired,  the  shot  taking  effect  and  one  more  warrior  started  onuit 
road  to  the  “happy  hunting  grounds.”  , . 

In  17S2  Mr.  Myers  was  with  Col.  Crawford  as  a scout  on  u 
ill-fated  expedition  to  Sandusky  and  afterwards  said  that  ora 
ford,  upon  finding  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Upper  band  } 
deserted,  feared  an  ambush  and  counseled  retreat,  but  i g 
by  Col.  Williamson  and  other  officers  he  marched  on  o 

Before  tho  days  of  ste$m boating  on  the  western  wn  er  , 
merce  was  carried  on  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  n 
means  of  flat  boats.  The  settlers  on  the  upper  Ohio  wou i . 

wheat  which  was  turned  into  flour,  and  rye  which  was  u . . 
whiskey,  and  these  commodities  shipped  to  New  Orleansa 
termediate  points.  This  business  was  the  principal  source 

which  they  derived  their  revenue.  in;,,  said  he 

Mr.  Myers  entered  into  this  traffic  with  a will  an  , ^ 

made  eleven  trips  to  New  Orleans  on  flat  boats  an  re 
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land  through  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  IT.  m„,i  u-  , 

trip  near  the  close  of  the  last  centurv  h-  ' . fte  J^d®  h'8  last 
stricken  down  with  the  yellow  fever'  Sil  broth'8  ^r0tbe,\were 
chacl  was  robbed  of  81t>00  After  this  ho  r0tbe.r  died  and  Mi- 
leans  but  confined  his  visits to ^ Loui^  r°rrS,t^^ew0r- 
About  the  year  1795  Mr.  Myers  located  on  section 
1 of  the  originaj  “seven  ranges7’  surveyed  hv  1 4’  R’ 

1785,  and  in  1799  he  built  a" log  hoime  on  L 
just  below  the  mouth  of  Croxion’s  Run  Ir^n  k °*  th,e  0hl0’ 
built  a flat  boat  at  Williams  port-now  M tbe  ^ 1801  he 

served  many  years  as  such.  In  1808  Mr  Mvers  hn  lt  ! 1 

KMs fF 

in  this  part  of  Ohio)  30x40  feet  whirl,  wo  l b®  first  °! lts  klnd 

or.Sn,LiS„r79)  j”‘  '*"*  *‘‘‘>* 

.H"0"  " “ b'!  records  wore  'LlroS‘X,‘Z  [ C2 

the  Ohio  which  inundated  his  house  in  the  year  1832 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  CASTLEMAN  GIRLS. 

In  the  year  1791  there  lived  in  what  is  now  Hancock  countv 
W Va.,  a man  by  the  name  of  Castleman,  who  was  the  fath«,’ 

M.r7.f7M;SetrTbf™lj'|ni"e  “d 
. E E,STnt7ro7rh.^L'nri“7rnJ' witb  tbei'' 

al«l  at  the  ,,..,1  o ”wn?,  ro  ” Z d « hil.*  ™g‘r  TV' >il"- 

KsrassiaSr 
Edt  „ Lyr„g  lndi“  f“  b“k,  **«■“«  ‘u‘P*3 

4 he  course  of  their  captors  was  directed  to  Sanduskv  wh«r« 

bal, ^ * 

dclivterv^fTnr8  tr<3at'V  the  government  offered  a reward  for  the 
Ib  rni?of/  nldm!l  Capt,ves-  and  tb®  father  of  the  girls  went  to 
Karet0  to  fit  urn"  •f,U^t°r9-  ,U°  fo"nd  and  induced  Ma!? 
ufrrmoin,'Tu  u' lth  blm  to  tbe  0llio  valley,  but  Mary  preferred 
named  Jacob  WriVh^h67  |riend8-  Marg;iret  married  a man 
his^vife  whr  'V  ^ ’ who  afterwards  owned  the  land  on  which 
pears  tha^  M “ ff‘r‘  Spent  her  fir8t  night  in  captivity.  It  ap- 
much  soas  or.LWa8rr°“an  °f  finc personal  appearance,  so 
This  st!L  “f  ^a  u!  attention  of  the  traders  about  Detroit. 
u ,„  V of  affairs  did  not  suit  Mr.  Johnny  C,  and  whenever 

5SS,  toSSU1* f°" f" tic: «. qu,te77 

?zed  hr^h  U d Proceed  t0  emulate  the  example  of  his  civil- 

S ' -^hen  ,Under  the  influence  of  the  green-eyed  mon- 

, bv  flourishinir  his  soAlnin<r  LrniL*  ..  , . 


431 


ster  Wfl',,  7,  , nuer  Ule  lnfll«ence  of  the  green-eyed  mon- 

imity  to  his^f^  \ 8calPln£  knifo  io  very  unpleasant  prox- 
. .^e8  auburn  curls.  On  one  occasion,  becoming 


. . ^ mo  ncai 

imity  to  his  wife’s  auburn ‘curls. 

threw  his  knife  at  her  which  she 

in  his  confnnni?11^ deeming  her  life  no  longer  safe 
. . - ornpany  she  “left  his  hod  unH  hnn*»<r’  or»ri  c. 


j asiue,  ana  aeeming  b 

withVer'frienH  Sl'C  v®!?  h‘S  bed  and  board''  ar>d  sought' refuge 
her  and  trinrf  t*  ?n  bellow  creek.  Her  Indian  spouse  followed 
amongst1  h«d  to,  .lndu.co  her  to  return,  but  the  romance  of  life 
of  her°acfnbni  noblo.red  moLn  having  vanished  before  the  reality 
the  remain?LeXP*Ten7erHhe  refused  and  determined  to  spend 
wards  m'ir5  1°*  ler  .‘fe  amongst  her  own  people.  She  after- 
•ch“[dren  ? ^ th°  namo  ot  VVeli8>  but  never  had  any 

Wollsshi'w61^61’  ,®f  her  hu8band8-  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
fiance  Oh;  ent,to  '7°  W!tb  ^r'  Roacb  at  Limaville,  near  Al- 
' 1 where  she  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven. 

THL  SHOCKING  EXPERIENCE  AND  SAD  FATE  OF  THE  RILEY  FAMILY. 

Rijev°  cilb® /6ar  l783'4  an  industrious  family  by  the  name  of 
ters^b.  8'8tlno  of  fatbor,  mother,  three  sons  and  two  daugb- 
from  Min  UP  “ It.t,e  Piece  °f, land  about  four  miles  almost  west 
>ngo,  on  the  farm  at  present  owned  by  Mr.  Smiley  John- 


at  worl^a  pm  tv^reTsk”*1  tW°  °^the  boT8  wepe  out  in  a field 

fully  massacred  the  tHo  kTh^h  °k  " Up°n  them  and  stea,tb- 

fairs,  ran.  Thev  seized  rhn  ?|the'’  h°J  8eeing  tb«  state  of  af- 

(wbich  was  subsequently  oC,  veiled  bvthe^  ^ Vi“6 

forty  years  aso')  while  VI8|ted  by  the  curious,  down  to 

ning  him  down  the  hollow  to  Tlm-aneT  Win  ?hler  b°y>  run' 
the  poor  woman  crnt  ir>oQ  „ , ® ange.  While  they  wore  gone 

at  the  mouth  of  Battle  Ru°  ’"Th*0!  bIoc*5  bouse  tbat  stood 

STT-  ^JIr'  «•  he  "fou7d  thZ  oX 

x zsx  r;  sz  la-  HE 

stream  named  i.,  their  memo”  a.”"^ kSto'1**.  ” h J eh.1"^ 

“ ■*“*>«•»  *»  »■!  the  P...  Km^JforgX 

FIRST  CRIMINAL  TRIAL  IN  JEFFERSON  COUNTY — INDIAN  WHITEYES 
KILLED  BY  THE  CARPENTER  BOY. 

The  following  incident  oceured  in  what  is  now  Columhinnn 

feTson7’  The*1,1116  limt°  U C“m°f  t0  pa8s  wa-s  in  tbe  limits  of  Jef- 
lerson.  Ihe  circumstances  of  this  incident  are  copied  from 

“Tn  f-5;8t°7  10hi,°’  Pag°  105'  a»d  are  as  follows:  " 

in  li  J7  a tew  funubes  moved  across  the  Ohio  and  settled  in 
its  limits  (then  Jefferson  county).  One  of  them  named  Par 
Pente£“ade  a settlement  near  West  Point.  Shortly  after  Cap 

Carpenter^  B ifn  n0ttd  lnd;a?  8topPed  »t  the  dweHingTf 
a son  of  Mr  C + fS.Tu *t!d,Vhe  g0t  '"t0  80me  difficulty  with 
kill  him  M Th«  $ d f ab°U  U years  of  age>  and  threatened  to 
hi  .k  h ' LUnS,  man  uP°n  th,s  turned  and  ran,  pursued 

bj  the  Indian  with  uplifted  tomahawk,  ready  to  bury  it  in  his 
biains.  Finding  that  tho  latter  was  fast  gaining  upon  him  the 
young  man  turned  and  shot  him,  and  shortly  afterwards  hi  ex 

Md  tried  at  sLrh8i"nn,00fiPea,50’  Carfenterwa8  Wrehended 
and  tried  at  Steubenville,  under  the  territorial  laws,  the  courts 

being  then  held  by  justices  of  the  peace.  He  was  cleared,  it  ap- 
pearing that  he  acted  in  self-defence.  The  death  of  Whiieves 
created  great  excitement,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  it 
would  provoke  hostilities  from  tho  Indians.  Great  exertions 
were  made  to  reconcile  thorn,  and  several  presents  wore  given 
to  the  friends  of  the  late  chief.  The  wife  of  Whiteyos  received 
from  three  gentlemen  the  sum  of  8300;  oneof  these  donors  was 
the  late  Bazaleel  Wells,  of  Steubenville.  This  was  the  last  Ind- 
ian blood  shed  by  white  men  in  this  part  of  Ohio.” 

MBS.  REYNOLDS  AND  HER  CHILI)  ARE  TOMAHAWKED-FOR  WHICH  DEED 
SEVEN  INDIANS  ARE  SUMMARILY  DISPOSED  OF. 

Mr  James  Simpson  of  Cross  Creek  village  furnishes  us  with 
the  following  incident  of  local  interest: 

In  the  year  1799,  a man  of  the  name  of  Reynolds  lived  on  a 
farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  William  Dunbar,  one  and  a 
half  miles  southwest  of  where  Cross  Creek  village  now  stands. 
Reynolds  bad  a wife  and  one  child,  a mere  babe,  and  a black  fe- 
male slave  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  Reynolds  being  from 
home  one  day,  eight  Indians  came  to  his  house,  took  his  wife 
and  child  and  black  woman  prisoners,  taking  what  plundor  they 
could  carry  and  started  for  the  river  in  haste.  Reynolds  soon 
after  came  home,  finding  his  family  gone  and  his  house  plun- 
dered. He  gave  the  alarm  and  a party  of  whites  wore  soon  on 
trail,  tho  Indians  having  killed  the  black  woman  and  scalped  her 
soon  after  starting.  Each  party  made  the  greatest  haste,  as  tho 
Indians  knew  well  they  would  be  pursued,  and  were  endeavoi  - 
ing  to  gain  the  river  and  cross  before  night.  The  whites  know 
if  they  could  not  overtake  them  before  they  got  across  all  hope 
of  a rescue  was  at  an  end.  The  river  was  struck,  the  sun  being 
about  an  hour  high,  near  Mingo,  as  that  was  the  general  place 
of  crossing  at  that  day.  The  party  of  whites  came  suddenly  up- 
on the  Indians,  who  were  in  the  act  of  making  a raft  to  cross 
the  river.  Mrs.  Reynolds  was  sitting  close  by  with  her  babe  in 
her  arms.  The  savages  looking  up  saw  their  pursuirs  close  at 
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hand  and  one  stalwart  Indian  drew  his  tomahawk  and  with  two 
merciless  blows  killed  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  her  child  on  the  spot. 
A deadly  fight  ensued.  Seven  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  only 
one  escaping,  he  having  run  up  the  river  and  could  not  be  found. 
Some  thought  he  plunged  into  the  river  and  drowned  himself. 
One  white  man  was  killed.  Reynolds  was  almost  distracted. 
His  wife  and  child  were  buried  near  where  the  fight  took  place, 
but  no  monument  ever  marked  their  resting  place.  Reynolds 
would  never  again  live  on  the  farm,  but  sold  to  Joseph  Patter- 
son, who  afterwards  became  the  Rev.  Joseph  Patterson,  of  Rac- 
coon church.  The  whites  wtio  were  in  the  encounter  were  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Marquis,  his  brother,  and  Robert  McCurdy.  The 
two  latter  aro  buried  in  the  old  grave  yard  at  Cross  Creek.” 

A RACE  FOR  LIFE. 

“Among  a number  of  other  quite  interesting  incidents  of  early 
times  about  Steubenville,  related  at  a meeting  of  the  Pioneers' 
Association,  was  one  narrated  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Mills  of  Josiah 
Davis,  which  is  illustrative  of  the  perils  of  those  times,  which  so 
sorely  “ tried  men’s  souls”  : 

“In  those  early  days  all  the  salt  procured  by  the  settlors  in  this 
vicinity  was  transported  from  Baltimore  on  horseback,  and  in 
return  for  it  the  people  dug  up  through  the  forests  hero  large 
quantities  of  ginseng,  for  which  at  that  time  there  was  great 
demand  in  the  market  of  Baltimore.  At  the  time  in  which  this 
incident  happened  there  were  no  settlers  upon  this  side  of  the 
river;  but  when  there  were  no  rumors  of  Indians  about,  those 
on  the  other  side  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of  crossing  from 
the  settlement  at  the  fort  to  gather  “sang  root,”  as  it  was  then 
popularly  known,  on  the  hills  back  of  our  city.  At  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  we  are  about  to  relate,  Josiah  Davis,  of  whom 
many  of  our  older  citizens  have  heard,  and  who  was  then  a 
young  man,  in  company  with  a number  of  others  had  crossed  in 
canoes  and  proceeded  to  a little  clearing,  upon  what  is  now  the 
farm  owned  by  John  Bustard,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  in  a 
supply  of  this  marketable  vegetable.  The  manner  of  digging 
it  was  by  sharpening  a long  stick  with  which  the  root  was  pried 
up  from  its  native  earth  and  afterwards  being  dried  was  ready 
for  transportation.  The  party  had  reached  the  clearing,  but 
only  two  had  entered  into  it,  young  Davis  aud  an  old  man  named 
Anderson.  The  old  man  had  kneeled  down  on  the  ground  and 
was  busy  at  his  work,  and  Davis  was  standing  by  him  engaged 
in  sharpening  his  stick,  when  suddenly  a wild  whoop  was  ut- 
tered, two  rifles  rang  out  on  the  air,  and  old  man  Anderson  fell 
a corpse  over  his  work,  but  Davis  was  untouched.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  party,  the  savages  did  not  appear  to  have  seen, 
and  they  broke  for  their  canoes  and  hurriedly  crossed  the  river, 
reporting  the  tidings  to  the  distracted  families  at  the  settlement 
that  Anderson  and  Davis  had  both  fallen  under  the  bullets  ol 
the  savages.  This  was  incorrect,  however.  At  the  moment  old 
man  Anderson  fell,  Davis  realized  tho  dangerous  situation  at 
once,  and  being  exceedingly  fleet  on  foot,  and  determined  to  lead 
tho  savages  off  the  trail  of  his  companions,  darted  into  the  for- 
ests in  a southerly  direction,  heading  towards  what  is  now  Jack- 
sonville. Then  began  a fearful  race  for  life  between  this  un- 
armed boy  and  the  band  of  screeching,  blood-thirsty  demons  that 
were  after  him,  whose  terrific  yells  as  they  rent  tho  forest  would 
have  frozen  to  stone  the  heart  of  our  modern  youth  with  terror 
Twice  after  tho  start  did  his  pursuers  got  sight  of  him  and  send 
the  leaden  messengers  of  death  on  Us  errand,  but  God  s hand 
shielded  this  brave  lad  who  was  so  nobly  striving  to  save  his  com- 
panions from  massacre,  by  misleading  the  howling  heathen  who 
were  on  his  path.  Fortunately  through  the  thickness  of  the 
forest  be  succeeded  in  out  distancing  them  and  throwing  them 
off  his  track,  and  he  finally  reached  tho  river  near  the  present 
site  of  the  rolling  mill,  into  which  he  sprang  and  swam  safely 
.1,.,-oss  His  friends  wero  shortly  afterwards  greatly  astonished 
and  heartily  gratified  to  see  him  bound  into  the  cabin,  with  his 
L-nife  still  open  in  one  hand  and  the  stick  he  had  been  whittling 

Ids  long  dive  through  the  river,  he  had  never  dropped  from  his 
bands.” 

HOW  HE  LOST  HIS  HORSES  AND  ALSO  HIS  LIFE. 

Tn  January  1785,  when  a gathering  was  called  at  Fort  Mc- 
Intosh at  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  to  sign  the  treaty,  the  fa- 
mous Indian,  Joe  White  Eyes,  experienced  a want  of  horses  to 
convey  himself  and  followers  thither,  to  obviate  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  farm  of  a man  named  Sullivan,  below  what  is  now 
known  as’La  Grange.  Here  he  took  all  the  animals  he  could 


find  and  departed.  Sullivan  soon  afterwards  discovering  his 
loss,  called  his  dog  and  gave  chase  after  the  horse  thief.  Com- 
ing close  upon  him  the  dog  began  to  raise  a considerable  com- 
motion,  when  While  Eyes  leveled  his  piece  and  shot  tho  unfor- 
tunate man  to  the  ground,  continuing  his  journey  with  the 
horses.  Speaking  to  another  white  settler  on  the  subject,  some 
time  afterwards,  White  Eyes  remarked  : “ He  must  have  been  a 
fool;  he  knew  he  was  in  danger  when  tho  dog  kicked  up  so, 
and  he  knew  1 was  not  going  to  be  thus  detected,  therefore  he 
compelled  me  to  shoot  him — 1 couldn’t  help  myself.’' 

AN  IRISHMAN’S  ADVENTURE. 

Tne  following,  from  a scrap  book  to  which  we  have  had  ac- 
cess, was  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  this  vicinity: 

“ Our  early  times  were  times  of  considerable  trouble  and  dis- 
comfort among  the  people,  and  yet  they  had  many  occasions  to 
celebrate  in  which  the  full  sum  of  rejoicing  was  made  manifest, 
and  even  in  the  very  midst  of  danger  events  often  happened  of 
the  most  ludicrous  character.  An  old  citizen  related  to  us  a cir- 
cumstance that  transpired  near  old  Fort  Edgerton,  across  the 
river,  that  admirably  illustrates  the  fact  that  in  whatever  posi- 
tion an  honest  Irishman  is  placed  he  generally  manages  to  make 
the  best  of  it  possible. 

“One  day  about  the  close  of  tho  last  century,  a number  of 
horsemen  were  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  tbe  suspi- 
cion being  strong  that  they  were  Indians,  a large  scouting  party 
left  the  fort,  under  a famous  scout  named  Slaughter,  in  the 
evening  to  reconnoitre  along  the  trail.  After  proceeding  some 
distance  without  meeting  any  signs  of  the  braves,  they  saw  that 
night  would  soon  overtake  them,  and  not  wishing  to  spend  it  in 
the  forests  in  those  perilous  times,  they  resolved  to  return  to  the 
fort  and  next  day  would  make  a further  reconnoitre.  Shortly 
after  turning  back  they  came  to  a small  log  cabin,  which,  al- 
though a quiet,  cozy  and  comfortable  spot,  was  then  tenantless. 
Now  with  the  party  was  a stalwart  Irishman  who  had  but  late- 
ly’ come  from  the  old  country,  and  who  had  but  a day  or  two  be- 
fore arrived  at  the  fort,  not  yet  having  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  an  Indian  in  full  war  costume.  The  Irishman,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  hut  and  seeing  how  comfortable  looking  it  was, 
determined  he  would  go  no  further,  but  would  spend  the  night 
there  until  his  companions  would  return  in  the  morning.  No 
amount  of  dissuasion  by'  his  companions  could  change  his  deter- 
mination, so  they  moved  off  and  left  him  in  his  quarters.  A 
large  fireplace  was  in  one  corner  of  the  cabin,  and  overhead  a 
few  slabs  were  stretched  along  the  joist,  up  to  which,  after  eat- 
ing his  little  lunch,  tho  Irishman  climbed  and  stretched  himself 
for  slumber.  He  was  soon  wrapped  comfortably  iu  the  arms  of 
Morpheus  and  his  dreams  were  doubtless  of  the  far  off  Erin  land, 
when  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by'  a loud  jabbering  of  voices 
outside,  and  immediately  afterwads  the  door  was  oponed  and  a 
number  of  parties  came  in,  set  their  guns  down  in  a corner  atj 
proceeded  to  kindle  a fire  and  cook  some  eatables.  The  Ins  - 
man  knowing  full  well  that  it  was  a band  of  redskins, 
maintained  a deathly  stillness  for  some  time,  but  curiosity  over- 
came tho  more  discreet  impulses  of  his  nature,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  take  just  one  peep  at  the  “ reds  ” to  see  what  ™ann®r 
of  men  they' were.  No  sooner  thought  of  than  he  put  his  pr 
jeet  in  execution  and  began  to  climb  quietly  along  fhe  8laD  , 
was  on  to  make  an  observation.  Ho  reached  tho  end,  stre  c 
himself  cautiously  over  to  take  a look,  when  the  treacherous  s 
uptilted  and  landed  the  Hibernian  right  in  the  middle  o 
circle.  Ho  had  hardly  touched  the  floor  till  he  bounded  up  again 
and  yelling,  “Be  Jasus  ye  are  all  prisoners,  stf®t?h® ! 
brawny  arms  for  a fight.  The  astounded  troop  of  reds  'ins, 
ever,  whose  superstitious  fears  made  them  imagine  that  the  nug 
mass  of  humanity  was  some  thunderbolt  hurled  by  the 
the  Great  Spirit,  broke  out  from  the  cabin  with  ^ld®°u8  }®iu 
and  darted  into  the  obscurity  of  the  forest,  leaving  K , 
the  hut.  There  was  no  more  sleep  for  “Pat  that  nig  , 
remained  faithfully  at  his  post,  blockading  the  door,  ind  i 
morning  he  was  found  in  sound  condition  by  Ins  tn®nd  ’ u. 
he  turned  over  quite  a number  of  guns  and  other  Ind  . 
trements.  Wbat,  in  a large  degree  substantiates  the  ° 
we  have  learned  direct  from  the  lips  of  one  Susan  . ’ t^e 

where  referred  to)  who  was  a prisoner  with  the  in“  * their 
time  in  Detroit,  that  she  saw  the  same  squad  of  reci8k  , , n. 

return  to  their  chief  at  that  placo,  when  he  sever  y 
ished  them  and  asked  where  they  had  left  their  arms,  au£, 
they  replied  that  they  went  into  a hut  to  spend  tb  g 
when  about  to  retire,  like  a thunderbolt  from  a > wil[, 
man  fell  from  the  upper  floor— the  whole  roof  was  an 
white  men— and  they  had  to  run  for  their  lives. 
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Hbtojv  of  Belmont  and  Jeftsmon  Commas. 


PIONEER  ECHOES, 

spy  e ngaged^et ween1  P^ttsbu rglna n d CWh eeH  ng^  W&8  “ regular 

liis  father  from  tkeX°Xdstone  ^-t  °ab  Xirro  Came  outwitb 
lmwkod  their  way  from  bS0  ^^b?Ut/770-  They  toma- 
Virginia  side,  where  they  slept  at-  nfoht°  o'0"  T-ek’  on  the 
morning,  however,  they  heard1  mnSt»,  ’"ht‘  -°n  aWaklng  in  the 
of  Mingo  Bottom,  when  the/ascended\be°h!ilg  T dil'ectioa 
served  an  Indian  camp  in  the  distant  A ar  hy  and  ob- 
beat  a hasty  retreat  to  the  fort.  They  came  on/89  ®n°!lgh’  and 
in  about  two  years,  when  George  proved  VilT’  however- 
scout,  and  the  father  settled  on  ifndnelr  w/lUburo  COmPelent 

«pot  where  Bus- 

Mr.  Andrew  Buchanan  fell  a large  tree  in  lTsT  Tam8  and  a 
it  in  two  found  that  right  in  the  heart  of  , 8'/  ’ ,an<,  on  8awing 
through  a large  leaden  ball  an  oim™  ;!  1 ®tlrunk  tho.V  had  cut 
a “naturally  preserved”  relic-  from  the  fVe'glt’  8uPPosed  be 

made  that  spot  so  memorable!  * famo,m  %ht  that  has 

. WiS,"1" a w.“  St  cre  o w“  b“ih  <»■ 

wash  house,  and  stood  within  a miK  7'  sized 

wards  bought  by  James  tIh  u,  ,!  / M nS°-  Xt  was  after- 

suitable  mill  has  since  been  erected  in  piX  ,lotTlt!18Undinga 
on.  .till  stand,  clone  by,  „ rSot  byl  ™ “'1 

mill  was  erected  in  1803  bv  Cant  t2i  i t G 1 be  second 
Wells’  run,  near  Ihe  JeffA^n  Ba2aleel  We,k-  on 

n o^ew e r *th a n se ve u toe n\ kefo tons \ h u'med" ^aff* 6 d^  thCl'6 
t, enable  evidence  of  an  Indian  buriai  ground  fieat"®  UnqU<>8' 

dow„18^e.ls8  rot  U Came  *“  a -in 

Church  street  on  to  Market  stroet  andXr  r l'0"80  from 

the  paper  mill,  which  it  de^K  ‘h°  ^ 

PrfcSl7athtehii 1mmUhaolBiuletRCentr'y-.a  bl°Ck  hoU8e  8tood 

8 miles  Irom  sLubenville  and  clfse^o  the  6 ^ Lag?nge  atld 
stands  an  unexplored  mound  8p0t  there  8tiil 

n - «ooi-8.'« 

extraordinary  laroe  teeth  f)„n  ” 1 T 7,eal8  discovered  some 
in  length  and  ne&^wo  in^®-  J?r°bably  tH'e  or  six  indles 
nearly  so  larire  butditf  . ches  m diameter,  and  the  others  are 

one  rt  iSr1'  ,’Vthe,r  aPPearance-  The  larger 
while  some  £e£ fo  rod  bXIi.S^&T  Mi“«°f«*rnacf- 
Kun-  It  is  far  beyond  o»i 

facuRyC makil°  baroaint966'11  POS8e89ed  a wonderful 

an  instance  U maf  h!  t°?lly  W,th  tho  Indiai,s-  As 
asserted  that  Richard  \V,  |,ge,noru  l>  k,10Wn>  yet  unquestionably 
‘W-Beard” V S « I Mk“°wn  b>',he  cognomen  of 
frontac-o  of  tho  v;  ■ ■ Pr,'-?  iased  from  tbfi  Indians  the  entire 
Run  to  the  Old  ‘rglnia  Ul  *>  Wonting  Steubenville,  from  dark’s 

bridge— a di^auce^ifTi  mi  ..con  banks,  just  below  the  R.  R. 
g a distance  of  two  miles— for  two  bottles  of  whiskey. 
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MrTlfodTiAy  ®.ne  who  was  present,  that  about  the  year  1800 
Wird  and  wifo .°i  B.a\aleo1  A0"8  and  wife-  with  Mr.  John 
ning  and  took’  -i  *"  ° 1 leaise*VC8  ot  a beautiful  summer's  eve- 
known  aswJtei  0n.,tbe  levee-  attllaI  time-now 

Mr  Wells  /'nor.  i ct>  Steubenville.  As  they  sauntered  about, 
hUrrte  lf'?' ul,,rias.“H,’cy-Beard”  Wells)  was  toying  with 
were  surm-is/l  b'S  !nseParabl°  companion,  when  the  party 
tho  ht'/rPth!v  t00t"  °f  “n  Indli111’  -Poo k'ing  across 

tion  on  a verv  I a “8t-V  red  skln  had  taken  UP  his  posi- 

sive  gestures^at  tlm  i T'‘°  near.tlje  TenT  and  was  making  offen- 
neer’s  sense  of  d,.,T  ,ad'ClS’  80  m.oved  the  venerablo  pio- 

in  half  a mini  t LIlt-Y’  that  be  loaded  his  unerring  weapon  and 

eaul?  into “ he  w°at  ° °^n<J°r  h/d  tUnicdan  i-mlunUny  sommer- 
more.  atorand  was  floating  down  the  stream  to  rise  no 

with  a M^'lnlfn’  phil°,Mr’  P,ank  ""e,is  was  in  conversation 
streets,  b ;v  a In  ,0'1  the  LOrnur  of  Third  and  South 
ing  his  own  i f by  j?JaUer  gentleman  that  the  lot  adjoin- 
the  only  title  8/d  I01'  taxes,  and  according  to  the  records, 

could  recovpi-Tt  n 0 ^ was  given  by  the  county,  hence  the  heirs 
Wells  objected  Prese,ltafion  of  tho  original  title.  This  Mr. 

J o,  experiencing  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that 

00 — »•  <4  Com. 


«.n  i1*  «» ■.ti.fy  hi™.,, 

to  him,  among  oSerbol  l d^ed  UP  as™al1  b«ok  that  had  been  left 
covered  in  thf  Mst  „ ; ■d°ClT0nl8>  b3’  his  father,  when  ho  dis- 
entry to  the  effect  that  hnT  °tS  8u°ld  by  tho  old  gentleman  an 
a f'fle,  valued  at  813.  1 h 1Sd  changed  the  lot  in  question  for 

Ohio  about  181  floTlSl  T^b^Ba'rr  i'u-r?fUced  into  tbe  8tate  of 
we  are  informed  on  the  mos  /l  l W°"l'  ^'Steubenville,  who, 
the  buck  and  8300  to  8100  for  G b ° a,uthoruy>  ?ave  S700  for 
quent,  the  stock  Kme  so  comm  b,'L8eVeral  y°a«  subse- 
was  frequently  accepted.  ram°n  that  8o0  for  stock  animals 

A COUPLE  OP  INTERESTING  OLD  LADIES. 

two  ladies," resi dent h i^n be*'  22’1876>  says : There  are 
Wells,  of  this  county  aged* 87  ^ “ v,8,t  Nathaniel 

gan,  the  eldest,  spent  htr  vni  1 hf„  1 / 3 S’L  ,Mr8'  Jemima  Cro- 
-Nathaniel  Davis  Sr  near  R ON  I daj8'v,th  her  father’s  family, 
dian  depredation,/ among  the^  ZT  inKthe  da3’«  of  In-’ 

others,  frequently  soii.buitv  W I'  '?  l®*'  fami|y>  with 
She  can  well  remember ^nd  luf  tto.o  ngt0,FoH  Kdgington. 
feeling,  many  thrilling  events  in  i!'1  wUcb  correctness' and 
ofthe  last  century  AIrs  Cro.nn  P'  eer  llf?  J"  the  !atter  part 
Grogan  in  the  year  1805  t0  C°L  ^il,iam 

to  Major  Georoe  Croe-an  ti!  Jf.  i Cr°gan  was  a brother 
years,  who  in  1813,  during  the  war  with  F°U^  °f  twenty-one 
defended  Fort  Stevenson  at  Lowin' Sandusky' WipU({:Ce8?'U!ly 
against  a combined  force  of  Kurdish  "nT  7’  Pnvates 

under  General  Proctor  wl  nm  1 b ?,d  JIndlan8  of 4-000  8fong, 

5=.s«a-“»i 

ta 110  E Site 

FSS&VZ  ‘rclfoetmitfcSsfor861  VeS  “8  haPP,',y 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS. 

CONGRESSMEN. 

The  several  districts  in  which  Jefferson  county  has  been  nlacod 

ET  Tff  * ,b0  Ho,nrWe  i.  tbe  «b&d 

list,  the  fust  congressional  district  comprised  the  entire  state 
which  remained  unchanged  for  ten  years  The  second  annnr’ 

£rhenlln°Xi8tr  7 di8t78’  aad  Jcfterson  wa^tdtK 

lourth  In  the  third  apportionment  comprising  fourteen  dis- 

di'vdd'edVh"8-!  V -0  f ev.ontb-  Phe  fourth  apportionment  which 
m v,ded  thc  8tate  .1[)t0  nineteen  districts  throw  it  in  the  last  one 

R was  in°th°  d nC,  AT  mTado,in  Ul°  Hfth  apportionment,  then 
it  was  in  the  seventeenth.  In  the  sixth,  it  was  in  tho  twenty- 

first  ancl  last  district  In  the  seventh,  nineteen  districts,  it  was 

sixtcen/h'Tl'is/fot  Ul°  C'S  U’;  tWe“t3'  di9trict8’  !t  is  in  the 
VI!L  Congress— from  1803  to  1805,  Jeremiah  Morrow 
1A.  Congress— from  1805  to  1807.  Jeremiah  Morrow 
A Congress— from  1807  to  1809,  Jeremiah  Morrow 
AI  Congress— from  18(19  to  181 1,  Jeremiah  Morrow. 

A ll  Congress-from  1811  to  1813,  Jeremiah  Morrow 
Alll.  Congress— from  1813  to  1815,  James  Caidwell 
NI V-  Congress— from  1815  to  1817,  James  Caldwell 
AV.  Congress— from  1817  to  1819,  Samuel  Herrick. 

XVI.  Congress— from  1819  to  1821.  Samuel  Herrick. 

XVII.  Congress— from  1821  to  1823,  John  C.  Wright  and 
David  Chambers.* 

XVIII.  Congress— from  1823  to  1825,  John  C.  Wright 

XIX.  Congress— from  1825  to  1827,  John  C.  Wright. 

XX.  Congress-from  1827  to  1829,  John  C.  Wright. 

’J-  c-  Wright  resigned  and  Ills  place  was  ailed  bp  Darid  Chambers  of  Muskingum. 
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XXL  Congress — from  1829  to  1831,  John  M.  Goodenow  and 
H.  H.  Leavitt.* 

XXII.  Congress — from  1831  to  1833,  H.  H.  Leavitt. 

XXI11.  Congress— from  1833  to  1835,  H.  JEL.  Leavitt  and 
Daniel  Kilgore,  f 

XXIV.  Congress — from  1835  to  1837,  Daniel  Kilgore. 

XXV.  Congress — from  1837  to  1839,  Daniel  Kilgore  and 
Henry  Swearingen. J 

XXVI.  Congress — from  1839  to  1841,  Henry  Swearingen. 
XXVII.  Congress — from  1841  to  1843,  Samuel  Stokely. 
XXVIII.  Congress — from  1843  to  1845,  William  MeCauslin. 

XXIX.  Congress — from  1845  to  1847,  Georgo  Fries. 

XXX.  Congress — from  1847  to  1849,  George  Fries. 

XXXI.  Congress — from  1849  to  1851,  Joseph  Cable. 

XXXII.  Congress — from  1851  to  1853,  Joseph  Cable. 
XXXIII.  Congress — from  1853  to  1855,  Andrew  Stewart. 
XXXIV.  Congress — from  1855  to  1857,  John  A.  Bigham. 
XXXV.  Congress — from  1857  to  1859,  John  A.  Bigham. 
XXXVI.  Congress — from  1859  to  1861,  John  A.  Bigham. 
XXXVII.  Congress — from  1861  to  1863,  John  A.  Bigham. 
XXXVIII.  Congress— From  1863  to  1865;  Ephraim  II.  Eck- 

ley. 

XXXIX.  Congress — From  1865  to  1867,  Ephraim  II.  Eckley. 
XL.  Congress— F rom  1867  to  I860  Ephraim  R.  Eckley. 

XLI.  Congress— From  1869  to  1871,  Jacob  A.  Ambler. 

XLI1.  Congress — From  1871  to  1873,  Jacob  A.  Ambler. 
XLIII.  Congress — From  1873  to  1875,  Lorenzo  Danford. 
XLIV.  Congress — From  1875  to  1877,  Lorenzo  Danford. 
XLV.  Congress — From  1877  to  1879,  Lorenzo  Danford. 

XLVI.  Congress —From  1879  to  1881,  Jonathan  T.  Updegraff 

STATE  SENATORS. 


The  first  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  convened  at  Chillicothe, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  1803.  On  the  2d  day  of  Decem- 
eember,  1816,  the  first  General  Assembly  convened  at  the  per- 
manent seat  of  government  at  Columbus.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  members  representing  Jefferson  county : 

1803—  Zenas  Kimberly,  Bazaleel  Wells,  (March).  Bazaleel 
Wells,  (December  session). 

1804 —  John  Milligan  and  James  Pritehard.a 

1805 —  James  Pritchard  and  Benjamin  Hough.a 

1806—  Benjamin  Hough  and  John  Taggart.  • 

1807 John  McLaughlin,  John  McConnell, a (latter  to  fill  uic 

expired  term  of  Wm.  McFarland). 

1808 — John  McLaughlin  and  Thomas  Elliott. 

1809 John  McLaughlin  and  Thomas  Elliott. 

. 1810— John  McLaughlin.  . . , 

1811—  James  Pritchard  and  Daniel  Welch. 

1812—  James  Pritchard  and  James  McMillan 

1813—  James  McMillan  and  John  McLaughlin 

1814—  John  McLaughlin  and  Samue  Duulap.6 

1815—  John  McLaughlin  and  Samuel  G.  Berijbill./* 

1816 —  John  McLaughlin. 

1817 —  John  McLaughlin. 

1818—  John  McLaughlin. 

1819—  John  McLaughlin. 

1820—  John  McLaughlin. 

1821 —  David  Sloan. 

1822—  David  Sloan. 

1823 —  David  Sloan. 

1824 —  David  Sloan. 

1825 —  William  Lowry. 

1826—  William  Lowry- 

1H->7 Humphrey  H.  Leavitt. 

— Henry  Swearingen. 

1*90— Henry  Swearingen. 

Andrew  McMecban. 

1832— Andrew  McMechan. 
jS-Andrew  McMechan. 

JSSLindrew  McMechan. 

Andrew  McMechan. 

1 a86— Andrew  McMechan. 

1837 — Samuel  Stokely. 


*Jobn 


M^Oood®no*  r<aigned  Apri,H'  im 


In  November  following  H.  H.  Leavitt  was 


- 'Ttbe  vacancy.  accept  the  office  of  J udge  of  the  United 

* H Leavitt  resigned  July ^’^he  18,  1834,  Daniel  Kilgore  was  elected  for 

rS““Pl?-  ^0rUor  Ohio,  and  on  October  


, District  Court  1 

, Tseancy. 


ie  vacauw  ) ed  ln 

tpanld KUg0W  * 


1838, 


end  Henry  Swearingen  »*»  elected  for  the  vacancy. 


1838 —  Samuel  Stokely. 

1839 —  James  Mitchell. 

1840 —  James  Mitchell. 

1841—  James  Mitchell. c 

1842 —  Ephraim  II.  Eckley.c 

1843 —  Ephraim  R.  Eckley.c 

1844—  Ephraim  II.  Eckley.c 

1845 —  John  Hastings./; 

1846—  John  Hastings./* 

1847 —  John  Hastings./* 

1848 —  Pinckney  Lewis./* 

1849 —  Pinckney  Lewis./* 

1850 —  Pinckney  Lewis./; 

1852 — James  McKinney  .a 
1854 — Joseph  F.  Williams. a 
1856— J.  D.  Cattell.fi 

1858 — Joseph  C.  McCleary.a 
1860— Anson  L.  Brewer.i/ 

1862 — Robert  A.  Shorrard.a 
1864 — Norman  K.  McKenzie. a 
1866 — J.  T.  Brooks.a 
1868— J.  T.  Brooks.a 
1870 — Jared  Dunbar.a 
1872 — Jonathan  T.  Updegraff.a 
1874 — J.  K.  Rukenbrod.a 
1876 — J.  K.  Rukenbrod. 

1878 — Rees  G.  Richards. 

1880 — Rees  G.  Richards. 

JtEPRESENTATlVES. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  representatives  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio,  since  the  organization  of  the  State.  The  first 
General  Assembly  convened  March  3,  1803,  and  the  second  on 
the  first  Monday  in  December  following: 

1803—  Rudolph  Bear,  Z.  A.  Beatty,  Thomas  Elliott,  Isaac 
Meeks,  Richard  Beeson,  Samuel  Dunlap,  Joseph  McKee  and  John 
Sloan. 

1804 —  Thomas  McClure,  John  Sloan  and  John  McLaughlin. 

1805 —  John  Sloan,  John  McLaughlin  and  Thomas  Elliott. 

1806 —  Samuel  Boyd,  Thomas  Elliott  and  John  McLaughlin. 

1807 —  Benjamin  Hough,  Thomas  Elliott  and  Thos.  MeCuue. 

1808 —  James  Pritchard,  Thomas  McCune,  Samuel  Dunlapand 
Stephen  Ford. 

1809—  James  Pritchard,  Samuel  Dunlap,  Stephen  lord  and 
George  Humphrey. 

1810 —  Samuel  Dunlap,  Stephen  Ford,  Andrew  McNeely  and 
James  Pritchard. 

1811 —  George  Day,  Thomas  McCune  and  James  Ford. 

1812 —  James  Ford,  George  Day  and  George  Humphrey. 

1818 — Samuel  Dunlap,  Stephen  Ford  and  John  Patterson* 

1814—  Jesse  Martin,  Stephen  Ford  and  Andrew  McNeely. 

1815 —  Stephen  Ford,  Robert  Patterson  and  Andrew  McNeely.* 

1816—  James  Wilson,  Thomas  Elliott  and  James  Moore. 

1817—  Thomas  Elliott,  Stephen  Ford  and  Jesse  Martin. 

1818 —  Stephen  Ford,  Thomas  George  and  John  Barrett. 

1819 —  John  Barrett  and  Robert  Gilmore. 

1820 —  Jobn  Barrett  and  James  Wilson. 

1821 —  James  Wilson  and  Samuel  McNary. 

1822—  Samuel  NeNary  and  Jeremiah  H.  Halloek. 

1823 —  John  M.  Goodenow  and  William  Lowry. 

1824 —  William  Lowry  and  William  Hamilton. 

1825 —  William  Hamilton  and  Humphry  H.  Leavitt. 

1826 —  John  McLaughlin  and  James  Ross  Wells. 

1827 —  Samuel  McNary  and  James  Mitchell. 

1828 —  Samuel  McNary  and  James  Mitchell. 

1829 —  William  C.  MeCauslin. 

1830 —  William  C.  MeCauslin  and  John  Humphrey. 

1831—  John  Leeteh. 

1832 —  Jobn  Leeteh  and  William  C.  MeCauslin. 

1833 —  William  C.  MeCauslin. 

1834 —  John  McLaughlin  and  Mordecai  Mcore. 

]835 — John  McLaughlin,  Mordecai  Moore  and  Robert  Patter- 
son- 

1836 —  Robert  Patterson. 

1837 —  Samuel  McNary. 

1838 —  Samuel  McNary. 

1839 —  George  Mitchell. 

a Jefferson  and  Columbiana. 
b Jefferson  and  Harrison. 
e Jefferson  and  Cairoll. 

<■  Representatives  from  Jefferson  and  Harrison. 
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1840 —  Roswell  Marsh  and  John  Shober.* 

1841 —  Mathew  Atkinson  and  Joseph  Kithcart.* 

1842 —  Nathaniel  Dydo  and  Isaac  Atkinson* 

1843 —  Smiley  H.  Johnson,  Leonard  Harsh  and  Isaac  Shane.* 

1844 —  Ezekial  Harris. 

1845 —  James  G.  Allen. 

184(5— Findley  B.  McGrew. 

1847 —  James  McKinney. 

1848 —  Andrew  Scott. 

1849 —  James  Russell. 

1850 —  David  Johnson. 

1852 — Thomas  Means.f 
1854 — Amos  Jones. 

1856 — Daniel  McCurdy  and  Cyrus  Mendenhall. 

1858 — James  G.  Allen,  \V.  W.  Worthington. 

1860 — James  S.  Scott. 

18(52 — Joseph  Means. 

18(54 — Smith  Lyon. 

1866 — Samuel  C.  Kerr. 

1868 — Samuel  C,  Kerr. 

1870 — Samuel  H.  Ford. 

1872 — Samuel  H.  Ford. 

1874 — Reese  G.  Richards. 

1876 — Resse  G.  Richards. 

1878 — Thomas  B.  Scott. 

1880 — Thomas.  B.  Scott. 


COUNTY  OFFICIALS. 


From  1823  to  1831— Alex.  J.  McDowell,  elected. 
From  1831  to  18513 — James  Turnbull. 

From  1833  to  18519— William  Kilgore. 

From  1839  to  1841 — David  Cable. 

From  1841  to  1849 — J.  G.  Morris. 

From  1849  to  1851 — Johnston  Mooney. 

From  1851  to  1855— Alex.  Skelly. 

From  1855  to  1859 — John  McAdams. 

From  1859  to  1863 — David  Myers. 

From  1863  to  1867 — John  H.  Bristor. 

From  18(57  to  1871 — John  C.  Brown. 

From  1871  to  1875 — William  A.  Elliott. 

From  1875  to  1879 — J.  C.  Brown. 

From  1879  to  1881 — Samuel  B.  Campbell. 

(TURKS  OF  THE  COURT. 

From  1797  to  1800 — Bazaleel  Wells,  appointed. 
From  1800  to  1810 — John  Ward. 

From  1810  to  1817— Thomas  Patton. 

From  1817  to  1830 — John  Patterson. 

From  18510  to  1832 — 11.  H.  Leavitt. 

From  1832  to  1839 — James  R.  Wells. 

From  1839  to  1846 — John  S.  Patterson. 

From  1846  to  1849 — James  Johnston. 

From  1849  to  1851 — Joseph  M.  Mason. 

From  1851  to  1857 — George  Webster,  elected. 

From  1857  to  18(56 — James  Elliott. 

From  1866  to  1881 — Thomas  B.  Coulter. 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEYS. 


SHERIFFS. 

From  1797  to  1804 — Francis  Douglas,  appointed. 
From  1804  to  180(5 — John  MeKnigbt,  elected. 
From  1806  to  1808— John  Gillis. 

From  1808  to  1812 — Wm.  Phillips. 

From  1812  to  1815 — Robert  Carrel. 

From  1815  to  1821 — Thomas  Orr. 

From  1821  to  1824 — Robert  Carrel. 

From  1824  to  1828 — Henry  Swearingen. 

From  1828  to  1830 — Robert  Thompson. 

From  1830  to  1832 — Henry  Swearingen. 

From  1832  to  1836 — Thomas  Carrel. 

From  18516  to  1839 — Isaac  McDonald. 

From  1839  to  1843 — Samuel  D.  Hunter. 

From  1843  to  1847 — James  M.  Thomas. 

From  1847  to  1855 — Moses  Dillon. 

From  18;>5  to  1859 — James  H.  Blvnn. 

Frcm  1859  to  1863 — -John  Moore. 

From  1863  to  1865 — George  McCullough. 

From  1865  to  1869 — Ambrose  W.  Moore. 

From  1869  to  1873 — Thomas  Montgomery. 

From  18751  to  1877 — Samuel  Johnston. 

From  1877  to  1881 — Alex.  Smith. 


From  1797  to  1803 — Solomon  Sibley. 

F'rom  1803  to  1808— Silas  Paul.  ' 

F'rom  1808  to  1811 — Jesse  Edgington. 

From  1811  to  1815— J.  C.  Wright. 

From  1815  to  1817— J.  11.  Hallock. 

From  1823  to  1828 — Humphrey  H.  Leavitt. 
From  1828  to  18532 — J.  M.  Goodenow. 

From  1832  to  1839 — James  Collier. 

From  1839  to  1843 — John  K.  Sutherland. 
F'rom  1843  to  1847— Robert  Orr. 

F'rom  1847  to  1849— R.  S.  Moody. 

F pom  1849  to  1858— George  W.  Mason. 
From  1853  to  18. >7 — John  H.  S.  Trainer. 
From  1857  to  1859 — John  Oliver. 

From  1859  to  1861 — -James  M.  Shane. 

From  1861  to  1863— George  W.  Mason. 
F'rom  1863  to  18(57 — James  F.  Daton. 

From  1867  to  1871— William  A.  Walden. 
From  1871  to  1873— William  P.  Hays. 

F'rom  1873  to  1875— William  A.  Owesney 
F'rom  1875  to  1877— Walter  C.  Ong. 

F'rom  1877  to  1879— John  M.  Cook. 

F'rom  1879  to  1881— John  M.  Cook 


AUDITORS. 

From  1820  to  1822— John  Milligan. 

From  1822  to  1824 — James  Patterson. 

F'rom  1824  to  18535 — James  Dillon. 

F'rom  1835  to  1842— Adam  J.  Leslie].. 

From  1842  to  1844 — Alexander  Conn. 

From  1844  to  1846 — Samuel  Dundass. 

From  1846  to  1850— C.  A.  Kirby. 

From  1850  to  18553 — James  Melvin. 

From  18o3  to  1854 — William  Duling.ll 
Prom  1854  to  1858— J.  S.  Lowe 
From  1858  to  1860— W.  F.  McMasters. 

F'rom  1860  to  1872— Wm.  F.  Simeral. 

From  1872  to  1875— Robert  K.  Hill. 

From  1875  to  1880 — -John  Moore. 

TREASURERS. 

From  1797  to  1802 — John  Moody,  appointed. 

From  1802  to  1823 — Samuel  Hunter,  appointed. 

■^Representatives  from  Jefler&on  and  Carroll, 
thirst  member  under  the  new  Constitution. 

♦On  the  19th  of  April,  1842,  the  commissioners  appointed  James  Savage  to  fi.ll  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Adam  J.  Leslie. 

Un  July,  1854,  J.  S.  Lowe  was  appointed  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  William  Duling 
who  died.  He  was  subsequently  elected. 

I 55- — B.  & J.  Cos. 


RECORDERS. 

From  1797  to  1801—  Zenas  Kimberly 
From  1801  to  1810— John  Galbraith  ’ 

F'rom  1810  to  1817— Boberl  Boyd. 

From  1817  to  1852 — Alexander  Sutherland 
From  1852  to  1858— George  Beatty 
From  1858  to  18(54 -Alex.  Ewing. 

From  18(54  to  1873 — Joseph  M.  Hunter 
From  1876  to  1877  -Henry  K.  Reynolds* 
From  18,7  to  1880— Jacob  Hull.  * 


2d  &;“?YpST8n«"  “n,rai"~<  <«*  pl.«  on  the 

^1804-Za.b.us  Bigg,,  Benjamin  Hough  and  Andrew  Ander. 
c WM-Andrew  And., non,  John  J,.ks„„  „d 

ilStiSr;  Y'ts  J£h”n?kr  “d 

(810— John  Jatkson,  Thomas  Lalla  andMannd  'o'"'1"'*  Lalt«. 
^1811— Thomas  Uun,.U„,.,  *£ 

by  the  people  for  recorder.  ele<:t,00  tD  >*77,  wheu  he 
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1812 —  Moses  Ross,  William  Edie  and  Arthur  Latimer. 

1813 —  Moses  Ross,  Arthur  Latimer  and  John  Jackson. 

1815 — Arthur  Latimer,  John  Jackson  and  Samuel  McNary. 
1820 — John  Jackson,  Samel  McNary  and  George  Day. 

1822 — John  Jackson,  George  Day  and  Isaac  Jenkinson. 

1824 — John  Jackson,  George  Day  and  John  Andrews. 

1827 — John  Jackson,  George  Day  and  Samuel  Hunter. 

1829—  Samuel  Hunter,  John  Winters  and  John  Barrett. 

1830 —  John  Winters,  Samuel  McNary  and  John  Andrews. 

1832 —  John  Andrews,  Samuel  McNary  and  William  Smith. 

1833 —  Samuel  McNary,  William  Smith  and  John  Barrett. 
1835 — Samuel  McNary,  John  Barrett  and  William  Cassell. 
1837 — William  Cassel,  George  Culp  and  James  Mitchell. 

• 1840 — William  Cassel,  George  Culp  and  Nathaniel  Myer. 

1841 —  George  Culp,  Nathaniel  Myer  and  Joseph  B.  McGrew. 

1842 —  Nathaniel  Myer,  Joseph  B.  McGrew  and  Mordecai 
Moore. 

1843 —  J.  B.  McGrew,  William  Cased  and  Mordecai  Moore. 

1844 —  William  Cassel,  Mordecai  Moore  and  Jacob  Leas. 

1842 — William  Cassel,  Jacob  Leas  and  Joseph  B.  McGrew. 

1847 —  Jacob  Leas,  Joseph  B.  McGrew  and  Joseph  Shane. 

1848 —  J.  B.  McGrew,  Joseph  Shane  and  A.P.  Cuppy. 

1849 —  Josoph  Shane,  A.  P.  Cuppy  and  J.  Du  Bois. 

1850 —  A.  P.  Cuppy,  John  Du  Bois  and  Joseph  McCoy. 

1851 —  John  Du  Bois,  Joseph  McCoy  and  William  Allmon. 

1852 —  Joseph  McCoy,  William  Allmon  and  A.  P.  Cuppy. 

1854 —  Joseph  McCoy,  William  Allmon  and  John  A.  De  Huff. 

1855 —  William  Allmon,  John  A.  De  Huff  and  J.  B.  McGrew. 

1856 —  John  A.  De  Huff,  Joseph  B.  McGrew  and  Alexander 
Conn. 

1857 —  Alexander  Conn,  J.  A.  De  Huff  and  William  Kerr. 

1858 —  Alexander  Conn,  William  Kerr  and  Ira  Dalrimple. 

1859 —  William  Kerr,  Ira  Dalrimple  and  Richard  F.  White. 

1861 —  William  Kerr,  R.  F.  White  and  Charles  Mathers. 

1862 —  William  Kerr.  Charles  Mathers  and  Josiah  B.  Salmon. 

1865 —  William  Kerr,  Charles  Mathers  and  James  Reed. 

1866 —  Charles  Mathers,  James  Reed  and  A.  J.  Bayless. 

1867 —  James  Reed,  A.  J.  Bayless  and  Joseph  Shane. 

1869 —  James  Reed,  Joseph  Shane  and  Josiah  B.  Salmon. 

1870—  James  Reed,  John  Anderson  and  Benjamin  Linton, 

1871—  James  Reed,  John  Anderson  and  John  Floyd. 

1872 —  John  Anderson,  John  Floyd  and  John  S.  Patterson. 

1873—  John  Floyd,  John  S.  Patterson  and  William  Stark. 

I874 John  S.  Patterson,  William  Stark  and  Mordecai  Moore. 

1875— William  Stark,  Mordecai  Moore  and  Joseph  Beatty. 
18.77—Joseph Beatty,  William  Stark  and  George  Starr. 

1879— Joseph  Beatty,  George  Starr  and  James  Ball. 

PROBATE  JUDGES. 


From  1851  to  1858— John  K.  Sutherland. 
From  1858  to  1863— William  R.  Lloyd. 
From  1863  to  1865-William  A.  Doyle. 
From  1865  to  1866— George  M.  Elliott. 
From  1866  to  1878-Robert  M.  Martin. 
From  1878  to  1881-Joseph  W.  Jordan. 


From  1797  to 
From  1807  to 
From  1809  to 
From  1816  to 
From  1824  to 
From  1830  to 
From  1832  to 
From  1836  to 
From  1839  to 
From  1841  to 
From  1843  to 
From  1845  to 
From  1847  to 
From  1851  to 
From  1855  to 
From  185 1 to 
From  1881  to 
From  1883  to 


1807— John  McKnight. 
1809— Isaac  Jenkinson. 
1816 — David  Larimer. 
1824 — Edward  Todd. 

1830 — James  Campbell- 
1832— Charles  Porter. 
lg36_David  Cable. 

1839 — Samuel  Filson. 

1841 — James  Myers. 
1»43— Samuel  Hunter. 

1845— Johnston  Mooney. 
1347 — Samuel  L.  Potts. 
1351 — Alexander  Repine. 
1355 — Robert  Melntire. 
1857— Robert  Boales. 
1861— John  Oliver,  Sr. 
1363 — Robert  Melntire. 
1379 — Samuel  Stephens. 

.COMMISSIONERS’  CLERKS. 

o 1810— John  Ward. 

° 1817- William  Lowry. 

° 1818— Thomas  Patton. 

J }8820-James  Dillon. 


In  1820  the  office  of  county  auditor  was  established  and  the 
functions  of  this  office  were  transferred  into  the  hands  of  the 
count}'  auditor 

INFIRMARY  DIRECTORS 

From  1824  to  1837 — Dr.  John  McDowell,  Sr..  Benjamin  W. 
Todd.,  John  Permar,  Henry  Swoarenger.  Alexander  Sutherland, 
James  Wilson  and  Henry  Crew,  (appointed.) 

From  1827  to  1831 — John  Permar,  James  Wilson  and  Alex- 
ander J.  McDowell. 

From  1831  to  1838 — Andrew  McMecban,  James  Turnbull  and 
William  Roberts,  (appointed.) 

From  1838  to  1840 — Alexander  Conn,  William  Leslie  and  John 
Winters. 

From  1840  to  1843 — Alexander  Conn,  William  Leslie  and 
William  Cunningham. 

From  1843  to  1840 — William  Roberts,  Isaac  Winters  and 
William  Leslio. 

From  1846  to  1848 — William  Robert,  William  Leslie  and 
Samuel  Potts. 

From  1848  to  1850 — Robert  McCoy,  William  Leslie  and  Isaac 
Winters. 

1850 —  William  Leslio  and  John  Hartford. 

1851 —  John  Armstrong. 

1852 —  John  Hartford. 

1853 —  John  Linduff. 

1854 —  Eli  11.  McFoeiy. 

1855 —  John  Hartford. 

1856 —  William  Cunningham. 

1857 —  William  Abraham. 

1858 —  George  McCullough. 

1859 —  John  H.  Lindsay. 

1860 —  William  Abraham. 

1861 —  George  McCullough. 

1862 —  Johu  H.  Lindsay. 

1863 —  Thomas  Maxwoll. 

1864 —  Jacob  Dance. 

1865 —  John  H.  Lindsay. 

1866 —  John  Hanna. 

1867 —  Jacob  Dance. 

1869 —  Alexander  J.  Carrol,  for  two  years,  and  John  Hanna 
for  three  years. 

1 87 0 —  j acob  Dance. 

1871 —  John  H.  Lindsay. 

1872 —  Thomas  Nixon. 

1873 —  Robert  Stark. 

1874 —  John  H.  Lindsay. 

' 1875 — Robert  McCox. 

1876 —  Robert  Stark. 

1877 —  John  H.  Lindsay. 

1878 —  Robert  McCoy. 

1879 —  Thomas  Nixon. 

COUNTY  SURVEYORS. 

V 

Tho  law  creating  the  office  of  County  Surveyor  was  made 
April  15, 1803.  Appointments  to  this  office  were  authorized  by  the 
Common  Pleas  Courts  of  each  county.  Tho  office  remained  an 
appointive  one  until  1831,  when  a law  was  passed  making  it 
elective.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  surveyors  of  Jefferson 
county  from  that  date  down  : 

From  1803  to  1816 — Isaac  Jenkins,  appointed. 

From  1816  to  1819 — William  Lowry. 

From  1819  to  1823 — Isaac  Jenkins. 

From  1823  to  1827 — William  Lowry. 

From  1827  to  1833 — James  Dillon,  elected. 

From  1833  to  1836 — William  Lowry. 

From  1836  to  1839 — James  Dillon. 

From  1839  to  1842 — Thomas  West,  appointed. 

From  1842  to  1851 — James  M.  Rickey. 

From  1851  to  1852 — Anthony  Middlemareh. 

From  1852  to  1855 — Joseph  M.  Rickey. 

From  1855  to  1858 — W.  F.  Simeral. 

From  1858  to  1861 — William  Marshall. 

From  1861  to  1864 — Joseph  M.  Rickey — appointed. 

From  1864  to  1870 — James  McCorkhill. 

From  1870  to  1871 — William  A.  Ellliott.* 

From  1871  to  1876 — John  Moore. 

From  1876  to  1879 — Henry  Lewis. 


^Resigned, 
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OFFICIAL  VOTE  CAST  FOE  GOVERNOR  IN  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

The  following  is  the  official  vote  cast  for  the  several  candi- 
dates tor  Governor  by  Jefferson  county.  Edward  Tiffin  was 
the  first  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  was  elected  in  1803  His  vote 
in  Jefferson  in  1806,  is  the  earliest  that  can  now  be  found : 

1806. 

Edward  Tiffin 822 

1807. 

457 

Return  J.  Meigs ™ 

Nathaniel  Massie 

1808. 

Samuol  Huntington 2^2 

Thomas  Worthington 

Thomas  uuu 

1810. 

Return  J.  Meigs 8®8 

Thomas  Worthington 

1812. 

Return  J.  Meigs 

Thomas  Scott "*-1 

1814. 

Thomas  Worthington 1,532 

Othniel  Looker 6 


1834. 

Robert  Lucas,  (I).) 

James  Findlay,  (W.) 

1830. 

Joseph  Vance,  (W.)  vote  unknown. 
Eli  Baldwin  (L>.)  vote  unknown 

1838 

Wilson  Shannon,  (i>.) 

Joseph  Vance,  (W.) 

1840. 

Thomas  Corwin,  (W.) 

Wilson  Shannon,  (D.) 

1842. 

Wilson  Shannon,  (I>.) 

Thomas  Corwin,  (W.) 

1844. 

Mordecai  Bartley,  (W.) 

David  Tod,  (D.) 

Leicester  King,  (Abol.) 

1840. 

William  Bebb,  (W.) 

David  Tod,  (D.) 

Samuel  Lewis,  (A.) 


1810. 


Thomas  Worthington 

James  Dunlap 

Ethan  A.  Brown 


1,314 

2 

51 


1818. 


Ethan  A.  Brown 1,462 

James  Dunlap 2 


1820. 


Ethan  A.  Brown 1,763 

Jeremiah  Morrow 44 

William  H.  Harrison 30 


1848. 


John  B.  Weller,  (D.) 
Seabury  Ford,  (W.).. 


1800. 


Reuben  Wood,  (D.) 

William  Johnston,  (W.) 
Edward  Smith  (A.) 


1851. 


Reuben  Wood,  (D.) 

Samuel  F.  Vinton,  (W.) 
Samuel  Lewis,  (A.) 


1822. 


Jeremiah  Morrow 251 

Allen  Trimble  1,339 

W.  W.  Irwin 54 


1853. 


William  Modill,  (D.).. 
Nelson  Barrere,  (W.) 
Samuel  Lewis,  (A.)... 


1824. 


1855. 


Jeremiah  Morrow 
Allen  Trimble 


1826. 


1,301 

1,540 


William  Medill,  (D.) 

Allen  Trimble,  (Know  Nothing) 
Salmon  P.  Chase.  (Rep.) 


Allen  Trimble 

John  Bigger  

Alexander  Campbell 
Benjamin  Tappan.... 


1,696 

19 

84 

896 


1857. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  (R.) 

Henry  B.  Payne,  (D.) 

Phil.  Van  Trump,  (A) 


1828. 


Allen  Trimble  1,521 

John  W.  Campbell 1,848 


1859. 


William  Dennison,  (R.) 
Rufus  P.  Ranney,  (D.). 


1830. 


Duncan  McArthur  (Nat.  Repub.) 1,362 

Robert  Lucas  (Democrat) 1,660 


1861. 

David  Tod,  (R.) 

Hugh  J.  Jewett,  (D.) 


1832. 

Robert  Lucas,  (vote  unknown) 

Darius  Lyman  (Whig  and  Anti-Mason.) 


1863. 

John  Brough,  (R.) 

Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  (]>.).. 


2,024 

1,640 


2,372 

1,865 


2,359 

2,326 


2,234 

2,162 


2,388 

2,413 

115 


1,970 

1,850 

117 


2,358 

2,374 


1,944 

1,931 

40 


2,328 

2,042 

144 


2,124 

1,436 

633 


1,523 

131 

2,156 


2,123 

1,934 

5 


2,294 

1,822 


2,554 

1,162 


3,775 

1,447 
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180:>. 

Jacob  D.  Cox,  (R.) 

George  W.  Morgan  (I).) 


2,843 

1,589 


18«7. 


Rutherfoid  B.  Hayes,  (R.) 2 909 

Allen  G.  Thurman,  (D.) 2,202 

1809. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  (R.) 2,921 

George  H.  Pendloton,  (D.) 2*115 

1871. 

Edward  F.  Noyes,  (R.) 3,075 

George  W.  McCook,  (D.) 2,111 


1873. 


Edward  F.  Noyes,  (R.) 3,013 

William  Allen,  (D.) 1,924 

187.'.- 

William  Allen,  (D) 2,820 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  (R.) 3.721 


1877. 


William  H.  West,  (R.) 2,178 

Richard  M.  Bishop,  (1>.) 2.484 


1879. 


Charles  Foster,  (R.) 3.988 

Thomas  Ewing,  (I).) 2,915 


THE  BAR  OF  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FIRST  JUDICIAL  COURT-SKETCHES  OF  EARLY 
AND  BY-GONE  DISPENSERS  OF  JUSTICE  WITH  INTERESTING  RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF  TIME-HONORED  LOCAL  ADVOCATES  AND  MEN  OF  NATION  AL 
RENOWN. 

The  history  of  the  Jefferson  county  bar  naturally  begins  with 
the  history  of  the  county  itself,  and  includes  a list  of  names 
which  have  come  down  to  us  as  belonging  to  men  of  marked 
eharactdb  and  intellect,  and  who  have  reflected  credit  upon  them- 
selves and  the  community  which  claimed  them  as  residents, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  contracted  area  of  local 
struggles  and  in  the  more  extended  one  of  state  or  national 
affairs  in’  the  tented  field  and  battle's  strife  as  well  as  in  forensic 
ability  and  in  the  domain  and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts, 
as  the  biographies  of  present  members  of  the  bar  are  ful- 
ly treated  of  elsewhere.  The  object  of  this  sketch  is  to 
Jive  an  account  of  those  who  have  passed  away,  bringing 
out  the  prominSnt  figures  of  the  past,  and  only  infer- 
ring to  those  now  existing,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
nerve  the  thread  ofthe  story  and  make  it  intelligible.  The  first 
court  for  the  county  of  Jefferson  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  was  held  at  .Steubenville  in 
pursuance  of  a proclamation  by  Winthrop  Sargent  acting  Gov- 
ernor of  the  territory,  and  met  in  the  month  of  November,  in 

the  year  1797.  Philip  Cable,  John  Moody  and  George  Hum- 
phries acted  as  judges,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  John 
Kolfe  James  Wallace  and  Solomon  Sibley  were  admitted  to 
the  bar  David  Vance  appears  as  an  associate  judge  or  justice 
n the  following  year,  and  Thomas  Fawcett  at  the  August  term 
!"  1799  Wm  Wells  in  1800,  Jacob  Martin  and  John  Milligan  in 
• isoi  and  thiii . was  the  form  of  the  court  until  Ohio  was  admit- 

16  Pursuant  to'oneo/  the  fi  rst  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  new- 
. P“„n^"li  mate  James  Pritchard,  Philip  Cable  and  Jacob 
]y  orgam  . 1,  ofthe  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  and 

Mart,.,,  Assomate  Judges  of^he  Lo  in  Steuben- 

r,,.tv  ,„««  ,he  different  town- 

rnHmmrv  was  had  by  the  establishment  in  each  county  of 

Tcourt  of  Common  Pleas,  consisting  of  a presiding  j_udgo,  and 
a Court  ot  to  ,egg  tfaan  tWQ.  aS80Ciate  judges.  All 

'\  m°?J ' aooo  inted  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  term  of 
^ven  years  The  state  was  divided  by  law  into  three  creuits, 


and  a judge  who  was  to  preside  in  the  several  counties  of  his  dis- 
trict, appointed  for  each  circuit,  Jefferson  county  being  in  the 
third.  The  other  counties  composing  this  circuit  were  Wash 
ington,  Belmont,  Columbiana  and  Trumbull  (Chase's  Statutes 
\ ol.  1,  page  350.)  At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature  Cal- 
vin I ease,  of  Trumbull  county,  only  twenty-seven  years  o’faee 
and  still  more  youthful  in  appearance,  was  elected  Presiding 
Judge  of  the  third  circuit,  and  with  Philip  Cable  and  Jacob  Mar 
tin  as  associates,  held  the  first  regular  court  at  Steubenville  un- 
der the  state  constitution  and  the  act  passed  iu  pursuance 
thereof,  beginning  on  August  2,  1803.  During  his  term  of  ser- 
vice on  the  bench  many  interesting  questions  were  presented 
for  decision,  one  of  them  especially  far  reaching  in  its  results 
and  which  developed  into  a contest  involving  not  merely  the 
construction  of  a law,  but  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  of 
the  state.  This  was  the  constitutionality  of  a portion  of  the  act 
of  1805,  defining  the  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace.  Judge  Pease 
decided  that  so  much  of  the  fifth  section  as  gave  justices  of  the 
peace  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  the  party  claimed  more  than 
820  and  not  exceeding  850,  and  so  much  of  the  29th  section  as 
prevented  plaintiffs  from  recovering  costs  in  actions  commenced 
in  the  first  instance  in  the  courts  of  common  pleas  for  claims 
between  820  and  850,  were  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  therefore  null  and 
void.  The  clamor  and  abuse  consequent  upon  this  decision  was 
not  in  the  least  mitigated  or  diminished  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  concurred  in  by  two  of  the  three  judges  ofthe  Su- 
preme Court,  viz : Messrs.  Huntingdon  and  Tod.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  1807-8,  steps  were  taken  to  impeach 
J udge  Pease,  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  con-  ’ 
eurred  with  him,  but  the  resolutions  introduced  into  the  House 
were  not  acted  upon  during  the  session.  But  the  scheme  was 
not  abandoned.  At  an  early  day  of  the  next  session,  and  with 
almost  indecent  haste,  a committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  offending  judges,  and  with  leave  to  ex- 
hibit articles  of  impeachment  or  report  otherwise,  as  the  facts 
might  justify.  The  committee,  without  delay,  reported  articles 
of  impeachment  against  Messrs.  Pease  and  Tod,  but  not  against 
Huntingdon,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  elected  governor 
of  the  state.  The  articles  of  bnpeachment  were  preferred  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  23d  of  December,  1808,  and 
Judge  Pease  was  summoned  at  once  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
as  a high  court  of  impeachment,  and  he  promptly  obeyed  the 
summons.  The  managers  of  the  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the 
House  were  Thomas  Morris,  afterward  senator  in  Congress 
from  Ohio,  Joseph  Sharp,  James  Pritchard,  Samuel  Marrettand 
Otbniel  Tooker.  Several  days  were  consumed  in  the  investi- 
gation, but  the  trial  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the  respondent. 

In  the  case  of  George  Tod,  Judge  ofthe  Supreme  Court,  the 
folowing  proceedings  were  had:  He  was  impeached  for  con- 

curring in  decisions  made  by  Judge  Pease,  in  the  counties  of 
Trumbull  and  Jefferson,  that  certain  provisions,  of  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  passed  in  1805,  defining  the  duties  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  were  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  therefore  void.  These  decis- 
ions of  tho  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  was  insisted,  were  not  only  an  assault  upon  the  wisdom  and 
dignity,  but  also  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  Legislature,  which 
passed  the  act  in  question.  This  could  not  bo  endured,  aDd  the 
popular  fury  against  tiie  Judges,  rose  to  a very  high  pitch,  and 
the  Senator  from  the  county  of  Trumbull  at  that  time,  (Calvin 
Cone,  Esq.,)  took  no  pains  to  soothe  the  offended  dignity  of  the 
members  of  that  body  or  their  sympathizing  constituents,  but 
pressed  a contrary  line  of  conduct.  The  Judges  must  he  brought 
to  justice,  he  insisted  vehemently,  and  be  punished  so  others 
might  be  terrified  by  the  example  and  deterred  from  commit- 
ting similar  offences  in  the  future.  Mr  Tod  was  first  tried  an 
acquitted.  The  managers  of  the  impeachment  as  well  as 
result  were  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  thus  the  independence 
of  the  Judiciary  was  settled  at  that  early  day. 

Judge  Pease  retained  his  office  until  the  close  ofthe  Decern 
term,  1809,  when  ho  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Govenor, 
and  it  was  accepted.  Ho  afterwards  became  one  of  the.  upr 
Judges  of  the  state. 


The  first  Prosecuting  Attorney  under  the  Co“®  1 u . j 
102  was  Silas  Paul,  a quaint  individual,  with  staff  in  han 
air  dressed  in  tho  cue,  who  resided  on  Wills  creek, 
imitted  to  bar  at  the  February  term,  180J’  a“J  t Umt 
ugust  term,  1803,  an  order  was  made  by  the ,he  same 
is  salary  be  fixed  at  880  per  annum,  he  to  r®^en  ..eare 
uurterly.  He  continued  tho  practice  of  law  tor  } ) 
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after  that,  finally  retiring  to  bis  home  on  the  south  side  of  Will’s 
creek  in  Steubenville  township,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1857, 
on  August  15,  at  a ripe  old  age.  Bnzil  and  Harriet  Paul,  his 
two  children,  still  survive  him,  living  in  the  same  locality, 
while  soveral  grandchildren  count  themselves  among  his  de- 
scendants. 

Zenas  Kimberly,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  bar,  makes  his 
first  appearance  on  the  records  at  the  May  term,  1800,  and  in 
1805  entered  the  merchandising  business  in  Warrenton,  in  this 
county. 

Obadiah  Jennings  was  a resident  of  Belmont  county,  but  was  | 
found  doing  business  as  a member  of  this  bar  at  the  February  ! 
term,  1802.  He  afterwards  becamo  a minister  in  the  Presby-  j 
teria’n  church,  and  died  in  Kentucky  whither  he  had  moved.  j 
Cunningham  Sample  and  John  Simonson,  admitted  at  the 
May  term,  1798,  are  persons  who  should  not  bo  omitted,  and  a 
biography  of  Jesse  Edgington,  who  was  appointed  Prosecuting 
Attorney  to  succeed  Silas  Paul  on  August  8,  1808,  will  long  be 
remembered. 

PRISON  BOUNHS. 

The  prison  bounds  of  the  county  were  laid  off  on  August  11, 

1800,  and  began  in  the  west  boundary  of  what  is  now  Bank  alley, 
opposite  the  line  between  lots  Nos.  228  and  229  of  the  original 
plat,  or  between  the  property  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Morris  and  Hr.  John 
Pearce  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Washington  streets  and  the 
adjoining  lot,  owned  by  William  Robertson.  From  thence  the 
line  ran  eastwardly  to  the  east  boundary  of  Water  street  oppo- 
site the  line  betwoon  lots  Nos.  32  ami  33,  now  the  property  of 
James  Robinson ; thence  with  tbo  eastern  boundary  of 
Water  street  to  a point  opposite  the  line  between  lots  Nos. 

24  and  25,  a short  distance  above  the  C.  & P.  R.  R.  passen- 
ger depot;  thence  to  tho  river  at  low  water  mark  and  down  the 
river  to  a point  opposite  the  lino  between  lots  Nos.  16  and  17,  a 
short  distance  above  the  Kenyon  machine  shop,  thence  west- 
ward with  the  direction  of  said  line  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Water  street;  thence  with  tho  east  boundary  of  the  Rtreet  south- 
wardly to  a point  opposite  the  line  between  lots  Nos.  8 and  9. 
near  the  north  end  of  tho  seminary  grounds;  thence  westward 
to  the  western  boundary  of  Bank  alley  opposite  the  line  between 
lots  Nos.  204  and  205,  now  belonging  to  Mrs.  P.  Permar,  and 
Hugh  Patterson  ; thence  with  the  alley  line  northward  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  out  lot  No.  1,  now  the  corner  of  Bank  alley 
and  Adams  street;  thence  westwardly  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
said  lot,  between  what  are  now  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets  ; thence 
northwardly,  crossing  Adams  street  and  running  between  out- 
lots  Nos.  2,  6,  3 and  7,  to  the  north  boundary  line  of  Washington 
street ; thence  eastwardly  to  the  southwest  corner  of  outlet  No. 

4,  corner  of  Washington  street  and  Bank  alloy,  and  thence  up 
the  alley  to  tlie  place  of  beginning.  Within  these  bounds  im- 
prisoned debtors  were  allowed  to  travel  upon  giving  bond  that 
they  would  not  depart  therefrom  without  leave  of  court. 

Judge  Pease  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Ruggles.  of  Belmont 
county,  who  first  presided  at  the  April  term,  1810,  and  served 
until  the  close  of  the  November  term,  1814.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Hr.  George  Tod,  of  Trumbull  county,  who  served  out  his 
unexpired  term  during  the  year  1816. 

After  that  came  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Tappan,  who  first  presi- 
ded at  the  June  term,  1816,  and  who  was  a leading  man  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  achieving  a national  reputation.  Judge  Tappan  was 
born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  May  25,  1773,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  about  tho  year  1798.  In  1799  he 
came  to  Ohio  and  settled  at  Ravenna,  being  the  first  white  set- 
tler in  Portage  county.  In  1801  he  married  at  Weathersfield, 
Conn.,  Miss  Nancy,  sister  of  Hon.  John  C.  Wright,  and  with  her 
came  to  Steubenville,  in  180'.).  Here  his  abilities  soon  made  him 
conspicuous,  and  as  stated,  he  became  Judge  of  the  Court  of  1 
Common  Pleas  in  1816,  holding  that  office  one  term,  his  last  offi-  j 
cial  act  in  that  capacity  being  at  the  last  term  in  1823.  He  was  j 
afterward  appointed  United  States  Judge  by  President  Jackson, 
but  the  Senate  failing  to  confirm  the  appointment,  ho  held 
the  place  but  a lew  months.  In  1838  ho  was  elected  United  I 
States  Senator,  receiving  57  votes  as  a democrat  to  50  for  ! 
Thomas  Ewing,  whig,  and  one  blank.  This  was  on  December 
20th,  and  tho  following  year  he  took  his  seat,  serving  a term  ot  j 
six  years  ending  in  1845.  After  his  return  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  which  he  followed  for  several  years,  and 
taking  into  partnership  with  him  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  ho 
finally  turned  over  his  business  to  him  and  retired.  He  died  in 
April,  1857,  full  ol  years  and  honors.  There  are  now  twoot  his 
sons  living,  Dr.  Benjamin  Tappan,  of  this  city,  and  Prof.  Eli 
Tappan, of  Kenyon  college,  Gambier,  Ohio.  Judge  Tappan  pub-  [ 


lished  a volume  containing  a report  of  court  decisions  while  he 
was  on  the  bench,  copies  of  which  are  now  very  scarce. 

Prominent  among  the  members  of  the  bar  at  this  period  was 
John  C.  Wright,  who  was  born  at  Weatherston,  Conn  ana 
came  here  about  the  year  1810.  He  was  married  to  a sister  of 
James  Collier,  and  from  his  arrival  took  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  In  1820  ho  was  elected  member  of  Congress  from  this 
district  and  was  reelectod  for  several  terms  thereafter  un  ti  o 
was  succeeded  by  John  M.  Goodeuow,  in  1829.  After  that  0 
became  ono  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
which  position  ho  held  until  1835,  when  he  resigned  on  Jan- 
uary 31st  of  that  year.  He  published  a volumo  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  entitled  Wright's  Reports,  which  are  still  quoted 
as  authority.  He  removed  from  here  to  Cincinnati,  w hero  ho 
continued  the  practice  of  law,  and  also  became  ono  of  the  edilois 
of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  which  position  be  held  for  a number 
of  years.  Ho  was  here  in  1842  as  attorney  in  the  case  of  Geno 
fc  Gongs  vs.  Talbott,  which  was  tried  in  tho  Supremo  Court. 
His  sight  at  this  time  was  considerably  impaired.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1860-01  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  famous  Peace 
Conference  called  at  Washington  in  tbo  hope  of  finding  some 
plan  by  which  the  war  of  tho  rebellion  might  bo  obviated,  and 
it  was  while  on  his  way  home  from  that  Conference  in  February 
of  the  latter  year,  that  he  died  at  the  ago  of  about  78  years.  One 
of  his  sons  is.  wo  believe.. still  living. 

John  M.  Goodenow  was  another  brilliant  light  of  tho  bar  ol 
his  period  and  although  circumstances  for  which  he  was  porhaps 
largely  responsible,  prevented  him  attaining  that  measure  of 
success  which  he  would  otherwise  have  reached,  yet  his  abilities 
enabled  him  to  attain  a position  in  public  life  which  would  have 
contented  the  aspirations  of  many  a man.  Mr.  Goodenow  was 
a native  of  Vermont,  and  in  1813,  was  married  to  Mrs  Sallie 
Campbell,  sister  of  John  C.  Wright,  and  soon  after  came  toSteu- 
benville.  He  bad  the  misfortune  soon  after  his  arrival  here  to 
involve  himself  in  a bitter  quarrel  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Judge  Tappan,  which  finally  ended  in  a slander  suit  vigorously 
contested,  but  in  which  Goodenow  came  off  victorious.  This, 
right  at  the  beginningof  his  work  here,  was  aserious  drawback 
to  him,  but  he  was  able  to  make  such  headway  against  these  dis- 
couragements as  to  attain  a position  on  the  Supreme  bench  and 
to  defeat  Wright  tor  Congress  in  1828.  Ho  served  the  greater 
part  of  the  term,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  Min- 
ister to  the  South  American  Republic  of  Columbia.  It  is  said 
that  on  bis  return  to  tbe  United  States  be  was  elected  Common 
Pleas  Judge  in  Cincinnati.  Before  he  died  be  went  to  Texas, 
but  did  not  succeed  there,  and  came  back  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  died  in  indigence.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  “As  a poli- 
tician Judge  Goodenow  might  have  been  one  of  tbe  first  in  Ohio. 

As  a judge  he  held  no  second  rank.  He  was  a fine  classical 
scholar,  perhaps  too  much  ot  a student,  lor  a politician,  if  not  for 
a lawyer.  The  delight  of  his  life  was  composition,  yet  lie  never, 
or  hardly  ever,  published.  His  mind  ran  to  literature,  and  if 
the  papers  ho  wrote,  and  never  published,  wero  collected  and 
printed,  his  iame  as  an  essayist  would  make  his  fame  wider 
known  and  much  more  enduring  than  the  name  he  gained  in  the 
civil  service  of  his  country,  in  Congress,  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
bench." 


V 'WIjI/I  Elv,  llO 


» i cnnuHii,  ui  oil'll uen vi no  ior 

years,  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  May,  1789.  JJe  re- 
moved from  there  to  Ithaca,  New  York,  coming  from  thence  to 
Steubenville  in  1820,  studying  law  and  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  alter  his  arrival  here.  He  soon  stepped  to  the  front  rank 
through  bis  ability  and  energy,  and  became  prominent  not  only 
in  the  direct  line  of  his  profession,  but  in  the  political  world 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was  at  one 
time  a candidate  for  governor  of  the  state,  but  was  defeated  for 
the  nomination  by  Thomas  Corwin,  who  was  afterwards  elected 
Ho  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  for  one  term  and  < 
was  a delegate  to  the  Taylor  Convention  ot  1848.  and  in  the 
spnng  of  the  following  year  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  San  hrancisco  being  tbe  first  to  bold  that  office.  lie  traveled 
overland  to  reach  his  destination,  going  via.  Santa  Fe  -ming 
through  a country  almost  unknown,  and  escorted  across  the 
plains  by  a detachment  of  L.  S.  cavalry.  On  the  expiration  of 
bis  term  he  returned  to  Steubenville  and  engaged  inthe  blnU 
ing  business,  the  result  of  which  wa&  unfortunate  the  ('Ui*  » 

Bank,  of  which  be  was  president,  having  tailed  in  mil  <’ol 
Collier  was  a soldier  oi  the  war  ot  wio  \^\  * 

Bloom’s  regiment  of  New  Yoiffi  voluntee.s  u "*  °f 

Canadian  frontier,  and  was  present  at  the  H f1Vud  0,1 
H,;8te  He 


lie  re- 
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Jefferson  county  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  notwithstand- 
ing lie  was  now  an  old  man,  and  accompanied  the  troops  as  far 
as  Harrisburg,  when  he  was  persuaded  to  return.  He  was  not 
engaged  in  active  business  after  that,  and  died  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary  2 1873,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eigktv-four  years.’  His 
wife,  whoso  maiden  name  was  Miss  Eunice  Ingersoll.  still  sur- 
vives bun,  together  with  two  sons,  John  and  William,  undone 
daughter,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Dohrman. 

Daniel  L.  Collier,  James'  brother,  was  also  born  in  Litchfield, 
January  15,  1796.  His  father,  Thomas  Collier,  was  an  editor 
and  a man  of  marked  ability,  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Stoek- 
A orwark , Conn.,  was  distinguished  by  a strong  rnind 
and  fervent  piety.  Young  Dan.  first  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  a printing  office  and  afterwards  became  a clerk,  until  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  concluded  to  try  his  fortunes  in  what  was  then 
the  west.  Ho  took  passage  on  a raft  down  the  Allegheny  and 
Ohio  rivers,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Steubenville  during  tho 
year  1816.  Entering  the  law  office  of  his  brother-in-law,  John  C. 
Wright,  be  made  rapid  progress,  and  at  the  August  term  of 
court,  1818,  his  name  appears  on  the  records  as  an  attorney.  In 
1823  he  was  married  to  Miss  Hetty  Larimore,  of  Washington, 
Fa.,  a highly  esteemed  lady,  the  fruit  of  this  union  was  nine 
children,  lie  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1857,  where  he  took 
an  active  and  prominent  part  in  public  religious  enterprises. 
He  was  a member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  house  of  refuge, 
blind  asylum  and  colonization  society,  and  was  also  member 
and  vice-president  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
member  of  its  Executive  Committee.  He  died  on  March  30, 
1869,  aged  seventy-three  years,  two  months  and  15  days,  hon- 
ored and  respected. 

Gen.  Samuel  Stokely  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  members  of  the  bar  of  this  period.  Ho  was  born  in  one 
of  the  counties  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  on  January  25, 1796. 
He  was  educated  and  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Pa., 
and  came  to  Steubenville  about  1816,  having  studied  law  with 
Parker  Campbell,  of  Washington.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1817,  and  in  April  1830,  married  Rachel,  widow  of  Dr.  P.  S. 
Mason.  Soon  after  that  he  purchased  the  “grove”  property  in 
the  south  end  of  town,  being  tho  Bazaleel  Wells'  homestead,  but 
since  more  generally  known  as  the  Stokely  grove,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  May*2.3,  1861.  He  held 
a number  of  public  offices,  tho  first  of  which  was  that  of  U.  S. 
Land  receiver,  about  1827-8.  He  was  senator  from  the  Jeffer- 
son county  district  in  the  36th  General  Assembly  of  1837-8, 
and  served  a term  in  Congress  from  1841  to  1843.  He  was 
Brigadier  General  of  militia  several  years  before  his  death,  by 
which  he  received  tho  title  by  which  he  is  generally  known. 
His  first  wife  dying,  he  was  afterwards  married  to  Mrs.  Low- 
ther  and  Mrs  Burton,  both  of  whom  are  dead.  Four  of  his  chil- 
dren are  yet  living,  M.  8.  Stokely,  of  this  city,  Joseph  Stokely, 
of  Dubuque,  Iowa;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Wood,  of  Gambier,  Ohio ; and 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Lloyd,  of  Cleveland.  A contemporary  says  of  him: 

“ Wherever  known  he  was  recognized  as  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, with  much  military  pride,  and  always  glad  to  meet  his 
friends  and  extend  them  a generous  hospitalty. 

Roswell  Marsii  was  one  of  the  self-made  men  of  the  bar,  and 
he  too  came  of  New  England  stock,  having  been  born  at 
Oueeehy  Vermont,  in  1793.  He  came  to  Steubenville  in  1821, 
and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Stokeley.  In  1823  be 
was  admitted  to  practice,  Judge  Hallcck  being  then  tho  presid- 
ing J ud we  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  Andrew  Ander- 
son James  Moore,  and  Thomas  George,  associates,  tins  probably 
being  one  of  Judge  Ilalleck’s  first  official  acts.  He  fol  owed  the 
nraetice  of  law  in  this  court  for  fifty  years,  and  his  white  locks 
and  venerable  appearance  of  later  days  long  made  him  a con- 
nhiect  In  1840  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Legis- 
Su  ‘e  undeserved  one  term.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
volunteered  his  services  in  defense  of  h.s  country,  but  h,s  ad- 
J d .Vnd  infirmities  prevented  the  acceptance  of  h.s  serv- 
IZZy  K ik win  appointed  Mj.  . 

•L  , with  s w Bostwick,  of  Harrison  county,  and  Hon.  B.&. 
mittee  w‘u‘  ' . t investigate  claims  for  losses  sustained  in 

Cowan  of , 0 " L0  "ebe  1 1 io  n He  was  married  to  the  widow 

Missouri  dui  £ 0f  this  city,  who  was  also  a daughter  of 

i J*-.  F*  H.  „»  married  a 

Joseph  Doisej , . o(]  hif)  wife  bv  about  three  years,  dying 

8eC?hf  mb  of  August,  1875,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  ago.  Of  h.s 
on  the  17th i of  a g , ((  He  acquire(j  knowlege  as  a mason 

characteristics  it  - - bar(j  work ; he  was  learned  in  the 

"Kb"*!  absolutely  ne«e»ary 


law,  possibly  in  some  < 
lor  professional  success. 


He  bad  great  faith  in  adjudicated 


eases,  as  shown  in  the  English  reports,  and  he  was  happy  to 
bring  a cartload  of  books  to  sustain  the  position  ho  had  as- 
sumed. “Braeton”  and  “Flota,”  old  law  writers,  and  the  “Year 
Books”  were  his  library,  and  he  could  point  you  to  the  elemen- 
tary principles  therein,  that  in  his  estimation,  would  settle  any 
case  before  tho  Common  Pleas,  District  or  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  always  very  deliberate  in  his  movements  at  the  bar,  never 
inclining  to  surprise  the  opposing  counsel,  and  there  was  never 
any  necessity  for  the  exclamation,  “Who,  Emma,”  to  control  his 
actions;  he  wanted  time  for  argument,  and  the  labor  of  the 
court  was  in  vain,  when  it  attempted  to  hurry  him  up,  or  limit 
the  points  of  his  case.” 

Ephraim  Root  was  a young  man  of  fine  ability  and  good  edu- 
cation. He  came  here  from  New  England,  probably  as  early  as 
1814.  At  one  time  he  was  a partner  of  J udge  Hallock,  and  had 
he  lived  would  have  been  one  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  bar. 
He  never  married,  and  died  at  an  early  age,  about  the  year 
1821.  This  anecdote  is  told  of  him  : “ His  office  and  bachelor 
lodging  room  were  in  the  rear  of  that  elegant  specimen  of  an- 
cient architecture,  the  old  Market  House,  and  one  winter  morn- 
ing as  “ Sam,  the  colored  boy,  made  his  appearance  to  build  the 
fire,  Mr.  Root  (who  may  have  been  fond  of  a morning  “toddy”) 
made  inquiry  if  “ Sol  had  arisen,”  “ 1 os.  sir,  said  Sam,  “I  jist 
seed  him  fakin’  down  do  shutters;  you  can  get  a drink  soon  as 
you's  a mind  to  git  up  and  go  ober  to  do  bar.” 

David  Reddick  came  from  Washington  county,  Pa.,  about  the 
year  1812.  His  father  was  a leading  man  in  that  community, 
and  in  fact,  surveyed  the  greater  part  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  site  of  Allegheney  City.  His  son  was  a man  of  ability 
but  of  violent  temper,  aud  becoming  involved  in  a quarrel 
with  one  Dr.  Dofticld,  be  was  stabbed  by  that  person,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  died.  This  was  in  1818,  and  Reddicks  wile 
lived  at  Holiday's  Cove,  W.  Va..  for  a number  of  years  there- 
after. 

Nathaniel  Dike,  a cultured  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  was 
born  in  Beverly,  Vermont,  about  A,  D.  1790;  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  and  came  to  Steubenville  in  1816.  lie  road  law  in  tho 
office  of  John  M.  Goodenow  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
practiced  law  but  a short  time,  when  he  embarked  in  the  dry 
goods  business,  at  that  time  offering  the  inducements  of  a very 
profitable  trade.  He  was  successful  in  this  for  a number  of 
years,  and  later  in  life  engaged  successively  in  the  wool  and 
wholesale  grocery  business,  occupying  the  Andrews  building 
near  the  court  bouse.  For  a number  of  years  he  occupied  the 
position  of  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  along 
with  Wilson  and  McDonald,  and  was  president  of  the  eouneil 
when  tho  population  of  tho  town  numbered  only  3,30(1.  He  was 
also  representative  in  the  forty-first  General  Assembly  of  Ohio, 
which  convened  December  5,  1842.  In  November,  1819. 

■ married  to  Miss  Anna,  daughter  of  George  Woods,  of  Bediord, 
Pa.,  and  grand-daughter  of  Dr.  John  McDowell,  of  Steubenville. 
Ho  died  in  April,  1867. 

Jeremiah  Parsons  Food,  nephew  of  Prof.  Theopilus  Parsons, 
of  Harvard  College,  the  well  known  law  writer,  was  a contem- 
porary of  those  we  have  mentioned.  Ho  died  in  Louisville,  in 
1821. 

Among  the  attorneys  from  other  counties  who  during  this  pe- 
riod distinguished  themselves  at  the  Steubenville  bar  should  De 
mentioned  Charles  Hammond,  of  Belmont,  afterwards  editor  oi 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  who  never  failed  to  hold  his  audience, 
Philip  Doddridge,  of  Wollsburg,  who  had  a reputation  all  over 
bis  native  state;  Walter  Beebe,  of  Harrison  county,  and  James 
Bell,  of  Cambridge,  Guernsey  county. 

Judoe  Hallock. — Judge  Tappan  was  succeeded  in  18- , } 
Jeremiah  H.  Hallock,  who  served  two  terms  as  presiding judg  , 
his  official  life  closing  with  the  December  term,  ibdb  in  tdu  p 
riod  he  attained  a deserved  reputation  as  an  upright,  l P 
judge,  deliberate  in  action  and  careful  in  decision, 
that  fewer  of  his  decisions  were  reversed  by  the  supre 
than  those  of  his  contemporaries,  and  when  his  ju  gm 
once  pronounced  there  was  more  hearty  acquiescence  ' 
is  usually  the  ease  in  such  instances.  Judge  Hallo ’ 8 t 

place  was  in  Connecticut.  He  married  a Mim  J^  for  g 
estimable  lady,  and  coming  to  Steubenville  in  18  , e,octe(i 

long  time  on  lower  Market  street.  Previous  •j'  n j,jg 

judge  beheld  the  office  of  prosecuting ; attorney,  and P f the 
retirement  from  the  bench  be  went  to  farming  s 
city.  He  lived  awhile  in  Crosscreek  township,  and  finall^.^ 
moved  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Means  farm,  in  * 
township,  and  died  there  about  1847. 
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H,™  Humphrey  H.  Leavitt  came  to  Steubenville  from  the 
Western  Be^erve  about  the  year  1820.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  and  though  modest  and  unassuming  his  merits  soon 
gave 'him'  a prominent  place.  Early  in  his  career  he  was  chosen 
prosecuting  attorney,  distinguishing  himself  in  that  position  by 
the  enemy  with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  bis  office.  in 
1820  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate,  serving  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  and  twenty-seventh  General  Assemblies  in  1827-8-9.  In 
the  fall  of  1829  he  was  elected  representative  to  Congress,  serv- 
ing two  terms  from  1830  to  1834.  In  the  latter  year  ho  was 
an rtoin ted  by  Posident  Jackson,  who  was  his  warm  porsonal 
friend  to  the  judgeship  of  the  United  States  District  Court  foi 
the  district  of  Ohio.  He  occupied  the  bench  for  the  first  time 
in  1834,  and  in  1855,  when  the  state  was  divided  into  two  judi- 
cial districts,  he  continued  judge  of  the  Southern  District,  and 
became  a resideut  of  Cincinnati.  He  resigned  bis  office  in  1871, 
having  held  it  for  a period  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  removed 
to  Springfield,  Ohio.  He  traveled  in  Europe  in  1872,  and  was 
a member  of  the  World’s  Convention  for  prison  reform,  which 
met  in  London  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  taking  an  active 
part  in  its  deliberation,  and  was  the  recipient  ot  attentions 
from  many  distinguished  men  there.  His  death  occurred  at 
Springfield,  on  Saturday,  March  15, 1873,  and  ended  a life  of  which 
an  unusally  largo  proportion  was  spent  in  public  services,  and 
upon  which  there  rested  not  a blemish  or  a stain,  lledied  uni- 
versal^ regretted  as  he  had  lived  universally  respected.  Three 
sons  survive  him,  two  of  whom  are  ministers  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  John  being  president  ot  Lehigh  University. 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  Edward  living  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. Frank  has  been  quite  successful  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  Cincinnati. 

John  K.  Sutherland — A student  of  Judge  Leavitt  was  John 
K.  Sutherland,  who  was  born  in  Shippensburg,  Cumberland 
county,  Pa.,  .November  17,  1810.  When  ho  was  hut  six  mouths 
old  bis  father  moved  to  Steubenville,  becoming  a leading  and 
highly  respected  citizen.  The  son  inherited  his  father’s  taste 
for  books,  especially  the  classics.  Ho  was  admitted  lo  practice 
in  1831,  and  soon  after  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney,  per- 
forming the  duties  of  bis  office  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  In  1851  he  was  elected  Probate  Judge,  and 
was  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  for  the  third  term  at  the 
time  ot  his  decease  on  April  28,  1858.  An  evidence  of  his  popu- 
larity was  att'orded  by  the  fact  of  his  election  the  last  time  when 
no  other  candidate  ori  his  ticket,  the  Demoeatic,  was  successful. 
“Judge  Sutherland,”  in  the  words  of  his  brother  members  of 
the  “bar,  was  distinguished  for  ability,  integrity,  industry  and 
fidelity  to  duty,  and  his  judicial  capacity  was  eminent  lor  sound 
judgmeut  and  impartiality  to  all  persons  litigating  before  his 
courts.’’ 

HON . EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

And  now  we  come  to  one  whom  so  far  as  groat  public  services 
and  a world-wide  reputation  present  any  claim  to  be  called 
great  over  one's  lellow  man,  it  would  not  be  improper  or  derog- 
atory to  his  associates  to  call,  “The  noblest  Roman  oi  them  all.” 

We  refer  to  the  great  War  Munster,  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
who  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  what  was  then  a two  story 
brick  building  on  the  west  side  of  Third  street,  a short  distance 
below  Washington,  December  19,  1814.  The  house  of  his  birth 
is  still  standing,  although  materially  altered  and  changed  in  ap- 
pearance, both  outwardly  and  inwardly.  Mr.  Stanton's  ances- 
tors, who  were  Quakers,  migrated  from  Rhode  Island  to  North 
Carolina,  about  the  middle  ot  the  last  century.  His  grandpa- 
rents, Benjamin  and  Abigail  Stanton,  resided  near  Beuufort,  the 
maiden  name  ot  the  latter  being  Macy.  She  was  a descendant 
of  Thomas  Macy,  who  was  said  to  be  the  earliest  white  settler 
ot  Nantucket,  and  whose  flight  as  a result  of  giving  shelter  to  a 
pursued  Quaker  was  made  the  subject  ot  a fine  poem  by  John 
G.  ’Whittier.  Iu  his  will  Benjamin  Stanton  expressed  “the  will 
and  desire  that  all  the  poor  black  people  that  over  belonged 
to  me  be  entirely  free  whenever  the  laws  ot  the  land  will  al- 
low it;  until  which  time  my  executors  1 leave  as  guardians  to 
protect  them  and  see  that  they  be  not  deprived  ot  their  rights 
or  any  way  misused.”  In  1800  Mrs.  Stanton  and  a large  family 
of  children  came  to  Ohio,  and  David  Stanton,  the  father  of 
Edwin  M.,  becamo  a physician  of  standing  and  influence.  His 
mother’s  maiden  nameVas  Lucy  Norman,  a native  ot  Culpep- 
per county,  Va.  Edwin  at  the  ago  of  thirteen,  became  a clerk  in 
the  book  store  of  James  Turnbull,  and  after  remaining  here 
about  three  years  weut  to  Kenyon  college  in  1831.  He  left  col- 
lege in  1833,  and  after  spending  a short  time  in  a Columbus 
book  store  returned  to  Steubenville  and  began  the  study  of  law 

5»— B.  A J.Cos. 


in  the  office  of  his  guardian,  Daniel  L/Joier  Atthoageof 
21  or  shortly  after  (1836),  he  was  admitted  th® 
opened  an  office  in  Cadiz,  Harrison  county,  where  ho  wa«bo,t0 
after  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney.  He  bu.  up 
lice  and  having  in  the  meantime  returned  to  ‘Steu!f ''J'1'6’ 
was’ elected  by  tho  General  Assembly  oi  thte  c held  from 

the  decisions  of  the  Supremo  Court  which  ?*to  hc0|  . g™tu 
1842  to  1845,  publishing  volumes  11, 12  and  13  of  the  Ohiob > 
Reports.  Mr  Stanton  was  a Democrat  in  politics,  in  s 
days,  and  had  already  at  this  date  become  a Pro“,nen‘ 
the  councils  of  his  party.  His  leputat'onw^ 
and  in  1845  ho  successfully  defended  ( uleb  J.  McNulty  , Ckr 
the  House  of  Representatives,  tried  in  the  criminal  court  at 
Washington  for  embezzlement.  In  1847  ^ amoved  to  J 
burgh,  forming  a partnership  with  Hon.  Char  ts  Sha  e , 
kept  an  office  in  Steubenville  for  nine  years  thereafter  Hi 
first  Steubenville  partner  was  Judge  Tappan,  and  his  Mcond 
Col  Geo.  W.  McCook.  Tho  case  ot  the  State  of  Penney  Kama 
against  the  Wheeling  & Belmont  Bridge  company,  in  which  fie 
was  counsel  for  tho  State  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  U.  b.  Su- 
preme Court,  attracted  such  general  attention  as  to  greatly  in- 
crease his  business  before  that  Court,  so  in  18oh  he  moved  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  order  to  better  attend  to  it.  In  1858  fie 
weut  to  California,  as  counsel  for  the  government  in  some  im- 
portant land  eases,  and  was  also  attorney  in  quite  a number  0! 
intricate  patent  cases.  In  1859  he  was  associate  counsel  in  the 
trial  of  Daniel  E.  Sickles  for  the  murder  of  Philip  Barton  Key. 

He  met  Mr.  Lincoln  the  same  year  while  engaged  before  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Cincinnati,  in  a suit  growing  out 
of  a conflict  between  the  Manney  and  McCormick  reaping  ma- 
chine interests,  and  iu  December,  1800,  while  engaged  in  the 
same  ease  he  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
by  James  Buchanan.  Signs  of  troublesome  times  were  al- 
ready apparent,  but  Mr.  Stanton’s  position  was  firmly- 
taken  on  the  side  of  national  honor,  and  the  preservation 
ot  the  government  ot  the  L uion.  He  retired  from  the  Cab- 
inet with  tho  close  of  Mr.  Buchanan  s administration  and  re- 
sumed tho  practice  of  his  profession,  but  in  January,  1802,  ho 
was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War. 

Here  he  was  in  a position  where  his  genius  and  almost  boundless 
energy  had  full  play,  llis  efforts  were  indefatigable,  he  used 
little  time  for  rest,  never  seemed  weary,  and  many-  of  tho  most 
important  movements  of  the  great  struggle  was  made  under  his 
directions.  To  his  untiring  energy,  keen  intelleetand  profound 
sagacity  is  due  in  no  small  degree  the  result  of  the  conflict.  He 
enjoyed  the  most  cordial  personal  friendship  of  President  Lin- 
coln to  the  time  of  the  latter’s  assassination  in  18*15,  and  upon 
Andrew  Johnson's  accession  to  the  Presidency  was  requested  to 
continue  in  charge  of'  the  War  Department,  He  differed  with 
the  President,  however,  in  regard  to  the  reconstruction  acts,  the 
bill  admitting  Colorado  as  a stale,  the  hill  giving  suffrage  with- 
out regard  to  color  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  tiic  Civil 
Rights  and  Freedmcn’s  Bureau  bills,  supporting  tho  position  of 
tlie  Republican  party,  it  having  a majority  iu  Congress.  Matters 
at  length  reached  such  a pass  that  on  the  5th  of  August,  1807, 

Mr.  Johnson  requested  his  resignation  on  the  ground  of  “ public 
considerations  of  a high  character,  ” to  which  Mr.  Stanton  replied 
that-  “public  considerations  of  a high  character  which  alone  had 
induced  him  to  remain  at  the  head  ot  this  department  con- 
strained him  not  to  resign  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress.” 
lie  could  not  bo  removed  under  tho  tenure  of  office  act,  hut  on 
August  12th  the  President  issued  an  order  for  his  suspension, 
and  ho  obeyed  it  under  protest,  General  Grant  being  appointed 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  The  Senate  refused  to  sustain  the 
President  in  tho  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  011  January  13, 
1808,  reinstated  him  in  his  office.  Mr.  Johuson  renewed  the 
conflict  by  appointing  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  Secretary  ot 
War  ad  interim , but  Mr.  Stanton  held  the  fort  and  refused  to  va- 
cate, staying  iu  his  office  day  and  night.  The  proceedings  in 
impeachment  followed,  and  on  the  failure  to  impeach  the  Presi 
dent,  on  May  20th,  Mr.  Stanton  resigned.  The  Senate  in  con- 
firming his  successor  adopted  a resolution  that  Mr.  Stanton  was 
not  legally  removed,  but  relinquished  his  office,  and  subsequently 
Congress  passed  him  a vote  ol  thanks  for  the  great  ability  du 
my  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties.  These 
entire  proceedings  from  their  beginning  to  their  close  were 
watched  with  the  most  intense  interest  ail  over  the  country  as 
much  so  as  any  of  tho  operations  of  the  war.  AlthomdiHli- 
Stantons  constitution  was  broken  down  by  lUo  trem«nrf™ 
strain  which  his  efforts  during  the  war  had  imposed™ Tt Z 
^i!r<:UmStam'eS,Wai.l)cUy(i  Mm  to  renew  the  practice  of  h ’l* 
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bolding  pubhc  tifhcc.  His  last  visit  to  Steubenville  was  in  the 
iau  ot  IS 08,  when  he  addressed  a large  public  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember Loth  of  that  year  in  favor  of  General  Grant  for  the  Pres- 
i eney.  On  December  20,  1809,  he  was  nominated  by  President 
tjrant  as  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme' Court  of  the  United 
States  and  was  immediately  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  he  was 
never  to  take  his  scat,  dying  on  December  24th.  after  a brief  ill- 
ness from  dropsy,  before  his  commission  was  made  out.  Thus 
passed  away  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  country  has  ever  pos- 
sessed. Of  his  ability,  integrity,  energy  and  inflexibility  of 
resolution  none  doubted,  and  if  at  times  he  seemed  stem  to  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  it  must  be  remembered  that  those 
were  times  and  scenes  calling  for  sternness  and  resolution.  His 
ear  was  always  open  to  the  tale  of  distress  and  hardship;  his 
affection  for  bis  native  place  remained  until  the  last,  and  many 
a private  soldier,  as  his  relatives  especially  from  his  own  city  can 
testify  to  his  acts  of  kindness,  bespoke  a warm  and  sympa- 
thetic heart.  Certainly  among  the  people  of  Steubenville  and 
Jefferson  county  the  name  of  Edwin  McMasters  Stanton  will 
always  be  held  in  honor. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Beldcn,  of  Stark  county,  succeeded  J udge  Hallock 
as  presiding  judge  ot  this  district,  beginning  with  the  March 
term,  1837,  and  ending  in  1839,  at  which  time  the  district  was 
changed  by  the  legislature,  throwing  Stark  county  beyond  its 
boundaries.  He  died  not  long  since. 


Judge  Belden  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Win,  Kennon,  of  Bel- 
mont county,  who  held  the  office  until  November,  1849,  and  he 
in  turn  was  succcded  by  Beujamm  S.  Cowan,  of  the  same  county, 
at  the  May  term,  1847,  who  served  until  February,  1852. 

Joseph  M.  Mason,  a member  of  the  bar  at  this  period  was  a 
native  of  Trumbull  county.  He  studied  law  with  Boswell 
Marsh,  and  practiced  law  in  Monroe  county,  lie  came  from 
Monroe  county  in  1848.  and  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  court. 
He  removed  from  here  to  Columbus,  where  he  died.  His  son 
George  is  a lawyer  in  Cleveland,  and  he  has  two  daughters  re- 
siding in  Washington,  I>.  C. 


Boderick  S.  Moody  was  a member  of  the  bar  during  this  per- 
iod, and  was  one  of  the  shrewest,  brightest  and  most  brilliant 
minds  that  ever  practiced  at  this  bar.  Mr.  Moodey  was  a native 
of  Steubenville,  having  been  born  on  May  22,  1817,  the  son  of 
David  and  Sarah  Sheldon  Moodey.  He  received  the  principal 
part  of  his  education  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  and  on  his  return 
home  entered  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  as  a clerk. 
He  afterwards  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Andrews  and  attended 
lectures  in  Philadeldeia,  but  thinking  the  law  would  be  more  to 
his  taste  he  took  it  up,  and  entered  the  office  of  Daniel  Collier 
•is  a student.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  September,  1841, 
and  on  October  19  of  the  same  year  was  married  to  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Eoff  of  Wheeling.  He  was  prosecuting  attorney  from 
1848  to  1848,  and  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  court,  but  did  not 
serve.  He  was  also  secretary  and  attorney  for  the  Steuben- 
ville and  Indiana  railroad  in  its  early  days.  His  first  partner 
was  Joseph  Mason,  and  the  others  James  Elliott  and  E.  McCook. 
He  died  on  December  11,  180),  leaving  a wife  and  family  of 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Coi  George  W.  McCook  was  a member  of  the  family  that 
achieved  a reputation  both  in  military  and  civil  life,  and  which 
will  occupy  a place  in  our  country's  history  accorded  to  but  few. 
He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  McCook,  and  was  born  in  Cannons- 
pa  j uh-  21, 1822.  When  quite  young  h.s  father  removed 
to  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  where  they  remained  until  George 
was  nine  years  old,  when  the  the  family  removed  to  Carroll 
t\-  While  living  here  be  attended  college  at  Now  Athens, 
Ohio  and  determined  upon  adopting  the  legal  profession.  At 
the  close  of  his  collegiate  career  he  studied  law  in  the  offu.-e  of 
Fdwin  M Stanton,  and  being  admitted  to  practice  by  the  Su- 
Court  of  the  state  then  sitting  in  Trumbull  county,  he 
preme  Co art  o ■ ^ ^ pt0(.  Mr.  Stanton,  in  1843.  To- 

fllc  v i h his  profession^  soon  became  active  as  a politician 
getber  with  his  Pjo  q{  tho  Democratic  party,  tak- 

and  was  » P t in  tho  affairs  of  that  organization  which 

,ng  an  mfl  ,®"t ; * .Jj  death  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
he  retained  un  wa8  formed  in  Steubenville  called 

war  a «>mP"g . 0 mpany  organized  about  the  middle  of  May, 
the  greys.  J1’1*  \v  McCook,  then  a rising  young  lawyer, 
184.i,  by  electing  Geo.  left  for  Camp  Washing- 

T CTcincinnatf  ' vCeR  became  company  I of  the  3d  Ohio 
ton  at  Cincinnati,  . d c0l0nel,  and  Captain 

About 

SffiS  of  tbo  rogimeDt,  Col.  C«rti-»  w»  mod.  .n.pec 


tor  general,  and  Col.  McCook  placed  in  full  command.  On  July 
3,  1846,  the  regiment  left  Cincinnati  for  New  Orleans,  and 
thence  for  Texas,  crossing  the  border  at  Fort  Brown  into  Mex- 
ico, where  they  lay  six  months  at  Camp  McCook.  From  thence 
they  went  to  Matamoras,  and  soon  after  Lieut.  Col.  McCook, 
with  three  companies  was  detailed  to  relieve  Col.  Morgan's 
regiment  at  the  front,  which  they  accomplished  after  one  of  the 
hardest  marches  of  the  war.  After  that  they  went  to  Monterey 
and  Buena  Vista,  and  from  thence  home,  being  mustered  outon 
July  3,  1847.  On  his  return  Col.  McCook  resumed  his  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Stanton,  and  in  1852,  was  supreme  court  reporter, 
preparing  the  report  for  that  year.  He  was  elected  attorney 
general  in  the  fall  of  1853,  by  a large  majority.  He  was  a can- 
didate for  re-election  in  1858,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Bepuliean 
candidate.  A considerable  part  of  Col.  McCook’s  law  practice 
was  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana 
Railroad  Company,  and  in  1859  he  made  a visit  to  Europe  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  first  mortgage  bondholders  of  the 
road,  in  which  trip  he  was  successful.  With  tbeoutbreak  of  the 
Bebellion  Col.  McCook  was  appointed  by  Govenor  Dennison  one 
of  the  four  officers  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Ohio  troops. 
He  took  charge  of  the  126th  Ohio  infantry  until  Col.  Smith 
could  bo  released  from  the  regular  army  to  assume  command, 
and  in  1863  was  Colonel  of  the  39th  Ohio  National  Guards,  which 
afterwards  became  the  157th  O.  N.  G.,  and  was  part  of  the  hun- 
dred day  troops,  engaged  in  guarding  rebel  prisoners  at  Fort 
Delaware.  They  returned  home  in  September,  1864.  For 
years  before  his  death  Col.  McCook  was  a leader  in  Democratic 
party  politics  in  Ohio,  being  generally  the  chairman  of  thestate 
delegation  in  thoir  national  conventions.  He  nominated  John 
O.  Breckenridge  in  the  Cincinnati  convention  of  1856,  for  Vice- 
President  on  the  ticket  with  James  BuchanaD,  and  at  the  New 
York  convention  of  1868,  he  nominated  Horatio  Seymore  for 
the  Presidency.  He  was  the  Domocraticcandidate  for  Governor 
of  Ohio  in  1871,  defeating  in  convention  Thomas  Ewing  and 
Durbin  Ward,  but  was  himself  defeated  at  the  polls  by  Gen. 
E.  F.  Noyes,  tbo  Bepublican  candidate.  During  this  campaign 
he  was  attacked  by  disease  of  the  brain,  which  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  canvass,  and  after  that  he  took  little  ac- 
tive part  in  politics,  living  quietly  at  his  home  in  Steubenville. 
He  died  in  New  York  on  Friday,  December  28,  1877,  leaving 
three  children,  George  W.  McCook,  Jr.,  Hetty  B.  and  Robert 
McCook.  His  wife,  Miss  Dick,  who  was  an  adopted  daughter 
of  Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty,  died  in  1863.  His  funeral  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  in  Steubenville,  and  by  his  liberality  and  generosity 
as  a citizen,  he  had  won  a place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  not 
easy  to  be  effaced. 


Bobert  L.  McCook,  brother  of  George  W.,  is  also  to  be  counted 
among  the  members  of  the  Steubenville  bar,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  family  of  tho  “ fighting  McCooks.”  He  was  born  in  Colum- 
biana county,  December  28,  1827,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  began 
assisting  his  father,  who  was  at  that  time  clerk  of  the  court  of 
Carroll  county.  Concluding  to  bea  lawyer,  he  began  his  studies 
withHon.  E.  B.  Eckiey,  of  Carrollton,  and  after  a while  removed 
to  Steubenville  and  completed  his  studies  with  the  firm  of  Stan- 
ton & McCook,  beginning  the  practice  of  the  law  soon  after.  He 
removed  to  Columbus  and  then  to  Cincinnati,  forming  a part- 
nership with  Judge  Stallo,  where  the  outbreak  of  the  war  found 
him  with  a large  business  and  an  established  reputation  in  his 
profession.  He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  9th  Ohio,  the 
first  German  regiment  formed  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebe - 
lion,  and  never  did  an  officer  look  more  closely  after  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  his  men.  The  regiment  did  gallant  service 
through  the  war,  enlisting  for  three  years  when  the  firs 
term  had  expired.  Colonel  McCook  was  commissioned  a Brig- 
adier General  of  volunteers  and  assigned  a brigade  in  Duel  s 
army,  where  he  displayed  a marked  activity,  zeal  and  militarj 
capacity.  Finally  he  was  prostrated  by  camp  dysentery,  hu 
although  urged  to  go  to  Nashville  and  remain  until  recovery, 
yet  insisted  on  accompanying  bis  men  although  compeliet 
travel  in  an  ambulance.  On  August  6,  1862,  while  separa  e 

from  his  troops,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a party  of  moun 
guerrillas.  After  discovering  the  impossibility  of  either  res 

anee  or  escape,  General  McCook  held  up  his  hands  in  o en 
surrender,  and  immediately  after  was  shotand  mortally  v oun 
by  Captain  Frank  Guriy,  one  of  the  most  dastardly  murders 
ever  committed.  He  expired  about  noon  the  next  day. 

Daniel  McCook,  another  brother  of  George  W.,  although  bis 
practice  hero  was  quite  limited  as  to  time,  yet  was  a mem 
the  Jefferson  county  bar.  He  was  born  at  Carrol ‘ton  on  J J 
22,  1834,  and  received  bis  education  at  a college  in  rlor  , 
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t"mfuao.j  abnma,  where  he  graduated  in  1858.  He  studied  iaw  in  the  office 

of  his  brother  in  Steubenville,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
>rt Br,trt : j 1858.  Soon  thereafter  he  removed  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 

r«'k  f.->  and  became  a member  of  the  widely  known  firm  of  Ewing,  Sher- 

f it.  (V  r.  man  & McCook.  Herein  December,  18(30,  he  married  Miss  Julia 

ietf  Tibbs,  of  Platte  county,  Mo.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a militia 

few*r  ' company,  the  Shields  Grays,  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  cap- 

>%([,!  tain  and  men  forthwith  volunteered  and  marched  to  report  to 

General  Lyon  at  Wilson’s  creek.  In  November,  1861,  he  was 
nasi  oi.  . appointed  adjutant  general  on  the  staff  of  his  brother  Alexander. 

-in then  commanding  a brigade  in  Buell's  army,  where  he  served 
, for  nearly  a year.  In  May,  1862,  he  was  called  to  Ohio  by  Gov- 

if.,,*..'  ernor  Tod  to  recruit  for  the  52d  Ohio,  and  during  this  period 

kijr;V‘  he  visited  Jefferson  county  for  the  last  time.  Many  of  our  citi- 

..i;. zens  will  remember  that  quiet  Sunday  afternoon  when  on  ac- 
count  of  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  so  many  of  them  went 
down  to  La  Grange  to  encourage  the  cause  of  enlistment  in 
,j Wells  township,  and  listened  to  his  words  of  impetuous  el o- 
quence  as  ho  urged  them  to  do  their  duty  by  their  country.  He 
,f],r  went  back  to  the  front  in  August  and  led  his  regiment  with  dar- 

j,  n ing  and  success.  Ho  afterwards  had  charge  of  a brigade,  but 

, kept  the  52d  with  him,  and  when  he  fell  in  the  terrible  assault 

on  Kenesaw  Mountain  mortally  wounded,  he  was  still  known  as 
i/;:;  the  colonel  of  the  52d  Ohio.  A short  time  before  he  died 

word  was  brought  of  his  promotion  to  a brigadier  general- 
ship of  volunteers  for  distinguished  gallantry  in  battle.  He  had 
J won  his  star  and  grave  at  the  same  time. 

; : ■ Col.  W.  if.  Lloyd  was  born  at  Chillicothe,  O.,  on  December  3, 

1818.  He  read  law  with  Judge  Pearce,  of  Carrollton,  and  alter 
serving  as  Clerk  of  the  court  of  that  county  removed  to  Steu- 
benville, where  be  carried  on  the  practice  of  law,  and  married 
s:  ;J  Miss  Jennie,  daughter  of  Gen.  Samuel  Stokeley.  For  a time  he 

was  in  partnership  with  Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  of  Cadiz.  On 
May  4,  1858,  he  was  appointed  Probate  Judge  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Sutherland,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  elected  for  the  full  term,  but  before  it  expired  be 
recruited  the  Sixth  Ohio  cavalry  from  Warren  county,  and  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Ho  resumed  his  law  practice  on 
his  return  home,  and  died  on  Friday,  November  9,  1877,  after  a 
protracted  illness,  leaving  a wife  and  three  children.  He  was  a 
man  of  lino  literary  attainments  as  well  as  a lawyer  of  ability. 

Joseph  Means,  whose  father,  James  Means,  was  long  a prom- 
inent citizen  of  this  place,  bavingan  estate  in  what  is  now  part 
of  the  Third  Ward,  of  Steubenville,  was  born  August  21,  1822. 

He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  James  Collier,  and  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  in  1844,  became  a partner  with  that  gentle- 
man. He  soon  became  identified  prominently  in  public  affairs, 
and  held  a position  in  the  City  Council  almost  continuously 
from  1855  to  18 (16,  and  in  1871  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
name  position,  receiving  a larger  vote  in  his  ward  than  that  given 


after  be  was  appointed  Major  of  the  25th  Ohm 
vice  in  West  Virginia  in  May,  1862,  ho  was  promoted  to  Lieu 
tenant- Colonel,  and  in  the  following  July  ho  was  appomted  Co 
el  of  the  98 tb  Ohio,  which  regiment  was  organized  Ca  p 
miles  below  the  city.  He  left  fetei  hermue 


Stoubenville,  throe  miles  below  the  city.  ---  -- 

with  his  regiment  August  23rd,  going  to  Lexingt^ 
thence  to  Lm.isville.  Here  he  was  placed  in  commando^  the 


to  any  other  candidate  ; and  in  1861-2  ho  represented  this  district 
with  satisfaction  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  at  home  was  con- 
nected as  President  or  Director  in  many  of  our  leading  corpora- 
tions, besides  being  at  the  head  of  a large  founds  and  machine 
shops.  His  deuth  occurred  suddenly  from  congestion  of  the 
brain  on  the  night  of  July  2,  1872,  and  when  the  news  was  made 
public  there  probably  was  not  a person  in  the  community  wbo 
did  not  feel  the  loss  as  of  a personal  friend.  His  wife,  Mrs. 
Mary  Kelly  Means,  with  one  son  and  throe  daughters,  survived 
him. 

William  Sample,  who  was  a resident  of  Islandcreok  township, 
boeame  a member  of  this  bar  about  1844.  He  afterwards  moved 
to  Coshocton  county,  whore  he  was  elected  one  term  as  Common 
Pleas  Judge.  This  office  was  resigned  by  him  in  1876,  and  he 
removed  to  Newark,  Ohio,  where  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law.  He  died  some  three  years  since. 

Col.  George  P.  Webster,  was  the  son  of  John  Webster,  and 
was  born  near  Middletown,  Butler  county,  O.,  December  24, 
1824.  He  had  a common  school  education,  and  went  to  Ham- 
ilton in  1841,  there  performing  duties  in  tho  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  Court.  He  studied  law  with  Thos.  Millikin,  and  early  in  1846 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Ho  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  but  was  promoted  to  Sergeant  Major  in  the  First  Ohio 
Infantry,  serving  with  credit,  and  was  wounded  in  the  right 
shoulder  at  the  storming  of  Monterey,  September,  1846.  The 
war  over  ho  married  Miss  Mary  McAdams,  of  Warrenton,  Jef- 
ferson county,  and  a year  later  he  removed  to  Steubenville.  He 
became  clerk  of  court  in  1851,  holding  the  office  two  terms,  after 
which  he  became  a partner  in  the  law  business  with  Martin  An- 
drews. He  was  a Democrat  in  polities,  but  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion  took  a most  active  part  in  raising  troops,  and  soon 
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34th  Brigade,  Jackson’s  Division,  M eCook  s 

of  Perry vi lie  followed  shortly  after,  n.  whicL  he  was  no,  UI  3 
wounded,  dying  as  a brave  soldier  on  the  held  of  batt  e. 
son,  John  Me  A.  Webster,  is  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  army. 

Judge  Cowan  was  succeeded  on  the  bench  bv  Hon.  Thomas 
L.  Jewett,  in  February,  1852.  Judge  Jewett  was  a naftve  ol 
Hartford  county,  Maryland,  bis  parents  being  Quakers.  He  set- 
tled in  Cadiz,  in  1844,  engaging  in  the  practice  of  law,  bt’1"£ 
married  at  this  time.  He  removed  to  Steubenville  in  18.)6,  and 
in  October  of  the  following  year  was  elected  Judge  of  this  judi- 
cial sub-division  on  the  democratic  ticket  over  John  A.  ifiug- 
ham,  the  republican  candidate.  His  commission  was  issued 
on  January  16,  1852,  and  he  occupied  his  office  on  the  second 
Monday  of  February,  following.  On  August  29,  1854,  he  was 
elected  director  of  the  Stoubenville  & Indiana  railroad,  when  he 
resigned  his  position  as  Judge.  On  June  if,  1855,  ho  was  elected 
president  of  the  company,  and  continued  as  such  until  Septem- 
ber 3,  1859,  when  the  road  having  become  embarrassed,  his  posi- 
tion  wan  changed  to  that  of  receiver.  This  office  he  held  until 
the  completion  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Steubenville  road  across 
the  West  Virginia  pan-handle,  and  upon  the  consolidation  of  the 
different  lines  in  1 868,  under  the  name  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
| nati  and  St.  Louis  Kail  way  Company,  Judge  Jewett  was  elected 
president  of  the  new  organization.  He  held  this  office  until 
May  7,  1871,  bis  brother,  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  being  with  him  part 
of  the  time  as  mauager.  When  the  latter  was  called  to  thepres- 
! idency  of  the  Erie  road,  Judge  Jewett  resigned  his  position,  and 
soon  after  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  engaged  in  stock 
speculation  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Now 
York  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  3,  1875.  His  wife  and 
four  children  survived  him.  Judge  Jewett  was  a man  of  mark- 
ed character,  and  during  the  war  lor  the  Union  gave  freely  of 
his  time,  talents  and  money  for  the  support  of  the  government. 

Hon.  Thomas  Means,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Jewett  as  common 
picas  judge,  was  a son  ot  James  and  brother  of  Hon.  Joseph 
Means.  He  was  born  in  Steubenville  on  March  31,  182(3,  and 
studied  law  with  Daniel  Collier.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
almost  as  soon  as  he  became  of  age  in  1847,  and  the  following 
year  married  Miss  Annie  Stewart,  ot  Louisville,  Ky.  Ho  was  a 
young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellect  and  brilliancy,  as  the 
public  positions  ho  was  called  to  fill  soon  gave  evidence.  After 
living  about  eighteen  months  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Means  camo  back 
to  Stoubenville,  where  he  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Jewett. 

In  1852-3,  he  served  as  a member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  fiftieth  General  Assembly,  and  when  Judge  Jewett 
resignod  his  position  on  the  bench,  Mr.  Means  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  bolding  the  office  from 
October,  1854,  through  1855.  After  ho  came  from  the  beuch  be 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  removed  to  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  where  he  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Early  in  the  conflict  he  was  appointed  by  tho  government  on  a 
commission  to  adjust  war  claims  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo, 

111.,  and  soon  after  that  work  was  completed"  hediedat  his  homo' 
in  Steubenville  on  December  27,  1863.  Judge  Means  was  aman 
of  great  promise,  and  had  be  lived  would  doubtless  have  taken 
one  of  the  first  places  in  the  state  and  nation.  His  wife,  daughter 
and  son  survive  him,  tho  latter  being  a minister  in  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  church. 

Samuel  \V.  Bostwick,  of  Harrison  county,  now  deceased,  suc- 
ceeded Judge  Means  and  held  the  office  until  October,  1861. 

Hon.  George  W.  Mcllvaino,  of  Tuscarawas  county  became  judge 
with  the  March  term,  1862,  remaining  on  the  bench  until  the 
fall  of  1870,  when  he  resigned  to  go  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
the  state.  Hon.  John  H.  Miller,  of  Steubenville,  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  aud  afterwards  elected  for  the  full 
term,  holding  office  until  February,  1877,  when  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  James  Patrick,  Jr.,  of  Tuscarawas  county,  tho  present  in- 
cumbent. . r 

present  members  of  the  bar. 

The  following  is  a list  of  members  of  the  bar  now  rosidinir  in 
Jefferson  county,  and  having  more  or  less  legal  business  to  trans 
act  in  its  courts.  lion  John  H.  Miller,  admitted  in  December 
1840;  Ihomas  McCauslen,  admitted  in  August  1844-  Hon  It 
Sherrard,  Jr.,  Oct.  12,  1846;  Hon.  J.  H.  S.  Trainer,  April  7,  1H48  J 
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James  Elliot,  January,  1852 ; A.  H.  Battin,  May  11, 1853  ; W.  A. 
Walden,  April  27,  1858  ; Hon.  J.  IlUnbar,  January,  1860 ; W.  A. 
Owesney,  September  18,  1862  ; James  P.  Baton,  1863:  Thomas 
J . Spencer,  1866  ; 0.  P.  Mosgrove,  August  18,  1854 ; Hon.  Rob- 
ert  Martm,  April  18,  1862  ; James  A.  McCurdy,  September  18, 
1862;  David  Moody,  September  26,  1867;  Wm.  H.  Lowe,  Oeto- 
^1*8;  W.  P.  Hays,  1863;  John  McClave,  September  16, 
1868  ; John  M.  Cook,  January,  1869;  Josoph  B.  Doyle,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1870  ; J.  J.  Dill,  September  29, 1868 ; J.  C.  Keys,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1870  ; W.  T.  Campbell,  September  29,  1870;  J.  M.  Hun- 
ter, July  21. 1872 ; B.  N.  Linduft,  October  1,  1873 ; John  J.  Wat- 
son, September,  1873 ; W.  C.  Ong,  April  28,  1874 ; E.  S.  An- 
drews, April  25, 1876 ; Henry  M.  Priest,  April  25,  1876  ; Charles 
B.  Gilmore,  April  25,  1876;  John  A.  Kitheart,  October  1,  1873; 
W.  V.  B.  Croskey,  1870 ; G.  W.  MeCleary’,  Juno  25,  1873  ; Hon. 
R.  G,  Richards,  March,  1877;  John  C.  Kirkpatrick,  September 
25, 1877  ; Hon,  J.  W,  Jordan,  September  28,  1872  ; O.  J.  Beard, 
April  3,  1877;  A.  C.  Lewis,  October  2,  1877;  David  R.  Mills, 
April  4,  1877 ; Henry  Gregg,  April,  1878;  George  G.  Bright, 
August  27,  1878  ; J.  H.  Everson,  August  27,  1878;  Calvin  May, 
August  27,  1878;  John  W.  Jackman,  August  27,1878;  W.  J. 
McCann,  August  27,  1878;  J.  A.  Burchfield,  April  16,  1879; 
Charles  A.  Reynolds,  June  17,  1879;  John  A.  Mansfield,  April 
16,  1879;  James  W.  Clark,  April  16,  1879  ; Emmett  E.  Erskine, 
April  16,  1879;  W.  S.  McCausIen,  June  17,  1879;  James  E.  Big- 
ger, August  27,  1879;  J.  H.  Roberts,  April  16,  1879;  J.  \V. 
Paisley,  April  16,  1879;  M.  S.  Stokely,  I860. 


POMOLOGY  OF  EASTERN  OHIO. 

No  part  of  Ohio  is  more  noted  for  the  early  production  of 
choice  fruits  (especially  apples)  than  the  counties  of  Jefferson 
and  Belmont,  in  them  the  history  of  pomology  is  so  inter- 
woven and  linked  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate ; and, 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  the  writer  is  compelled  to  trespass 
on  Virginia  soil.  The  cultivation  of  fruit  in  Eastern  Ohio  is 
as  early  as  its  settlement.  In  most  instances  as  soon  as  the 
pioneer  made  his  “clearing'’  he  selected  a spot  and  planted  fruit, 
trees,  principally  apple.  This  created  a demand  for  apple  trees, 
and  little  nurseries  of  seedling  trees  sprung  up  over  the  coun- 
try. Foremost  in  the  nursery  enterprise  was  Ebenezer  Zane, 
who  started  one  on  the  island  between  Wheeling  and  Bridge- 
port before  tho  year  1790.  He  was  the  first  American  who  en- 
i/au-cd  in  the  business  on  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  said  Jacob  Nes- 
?e/  was  the  second.  His  nursery  was  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  river,  a little  below  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek.  It  was 
commenced  in  1790.  A few  years  after  these  other  little  nurse- 
ries of  seedling  trees  were  started  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river 
in  the  counties  of  Jefferson  and  Belmont.  , 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  afforded  an  excellent  market  for  the 
products  of  the  settlers,  by  way  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  fine 
apples  commanded  great  prices.  This  induced  farmers  to  give 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  select  varieties.  lo  do  this  the 
tree  must  be  grafted,  and  a few  enterprising  men  engaged  in 
the  business  of  top-grafting.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  this  was 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  scions.  In  most  instances  the  grafts 
were  taken  from  the  better  kinds  of  seedling  trees.  A few 
•rrafted  trees  were  brought  from  the  Last  and  p. anted  about 
Steubenville.  The  first  orchard  of  importance  of  grafted  trees 
in  this  part  of  the  state  was  at  St.  Clairsville,  set  out  by  Judge 
Rubles  in  the  year  1810  or  1811.  The  trees  were  from  the 
Puuiam  nursery  at  Marietta,  and  contained  all  the  important 
varieties  in  the  Putnam  list.  The  Judge  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  production  of  fine  fruits,  and  was  liberal  in  giving  cut- 
tinvs  from  his  trees.  Orchardists  and  nurserymen  living  in  the 
viefnitv  improved  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  them  so  cheaply. 
David Ve“wanger,who,at  that  time,  had  a large  orchard  of 
seedling  trees  in  Belmont  county,  top-grafted  them.  In  a few 
„ a Thereafter  be  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  fruit- 

ZZ’e,l  O.I»r  me»  in  Bolmct  ,nd 
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^ls  of  choice  Bellflowers  down  the  river  of  h.s  own  growing. 
eari.y  nurserymen. 

T.ir.nh  Nesslev  was  the  first  man  in  this  part  of  the  country  to 
“vSiet  o.toaf plo.  in  his  list  ^vore  Gate,  (now  eail.d 


Belmont)  Dominie,  or  Wells,  Rambo,  Early  Pennock,  or  August 
apple.  Bellflower,  Golden  Pippin  or  Golden  Bell,  and  a few 
others.  He  found  ready  sale  for  his  grafted  trees  at  good  prices, 
and  as  tho  demand  increased  ho  enlarged  his  nursery  and  added 
to  his  number  of  varieties.  His  sales  were  not  confined  to  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  Purchasers  came  from  all  parts  of 
Eastern  Ohio,  and  as  far  north  as  Cuyahoga  county,  to  his 
nursery  for  trees.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  in  a report  to 
the  Ohio  Pomological  Society  concerning  the  early  fruit-grow- 
ers of  the  Western  Reserve,  says:  ‘-'Another  source,  and  from 
which  much  was  drawn,  was  Nesslev's  nursery  on  the  Ohio 
river.-’  Nessley  continued  his  nursery  many  years,  but  when 
he  became  too  infirm  to  attend  to  it  himself,  it  soon  went  out  of 
existence.  A small  nursery  wns  commenced  at  Steubenville  at 
a tolerably  early  day,  at  which  some  very  choice  fruits  were 
cultivated.  This  nursery  was  of  short  duration.  Two  or  three 
others  wore  since  put  in  operation  at  the  same  place,  but  none 
of  long  continuance. 

The  next  nursery  of  grafted  trees  in  the  vicinity,  that  attained 
to  notoriety,  was  Samuel  Wood’s,  of  Smithfield.  It  was  started 
on  a small  scale,  but  continued  to  grow  until  it  beeamo  the 
most  extensive  one  in  eastern  Ohio.  It  is  yet  in  existence,  and 
carried  on  by  the  same  family.  It's  area  at  first  was  but  a few 
rods  square,  and  some  half  dozen  varieties  of  apples,  constitu- 
ted its  list  of  fruits.  Now  its  area  is  over  forty  acres,  including 
the  fruit  orchard,  ornamental  and  small  fruit  departments. 
Over  two  hundred  varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  cherries  and  pears 
have  been  cultivated  there.  As  a matter  of  interest,  worthy  to 
bo  related  here,  wo  will  copy  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Wood,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ohio  Promological  Society  in  1859,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  nursery.  He  say’s: 

“I  emigrated  to  this  county,  from  Frederick  county, Maryland, 
in  the  spring  of  1814,  and  in  the  spring  of  1816  commenced  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees  on  a small  scale.  I could  not  then  procure 
any  American  work  on  the  subject,  and  labored  under  many 
difficulties  in  procuring  varieties  and  obtaining  correct  names. 
There  were  but  few  grafted  trees  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and 
1 sent  east,  to  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  for 
varieties.  I never  sold  an  orchard  of  natural  fruit.  * * * 

In  1818,  Cox's  work  on  fruits  was  published.it  was  a valuable 
assistant  to  mo.  I began  to  correct  names ; I had  but  few 
right;  for  instance, Pen  nock,  was  called  “Evening  Delight;'  Bell- 
flower, “Yellow-  Pippin;''  Golden  Pippin,  “Golden  Bell;'  etc. 
* * * After  the  trees  from  my  nursery  commenced  bearing. 

I could  not  furnish  trees  fast  enough  for  the  demand.  Other 
nurseries  sprung  up  around  me.  and  1 furnished  them  grafts  free 
of  charge.  These  nurseries,  however,  were  of  short  duration,  ex- 
cepting James  Kinsey's  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  * * * A neigh- 

bor came  to  me  tor  trees  when  Golden  Pippins  (then  called 
Golden  Bell,)  wore  in  season.  I gave  him  some  to  eat — we  went 
into  the  nursery-  and  he  had  me  take  up  all  the  trees  1 had  of 
that  kind.  1 asked  him  w-hat  next,  lie  took  another  bite  of  the 
apple  and  said  he  would  have  more  Golden  Bells.  ^ * Some 
time  after  the  trees  from  my  nursery  were  in  bearing,  a neigh- 
bor threatened  to  sue  me  lor  spoiling  his  orchard.  He  said,  be- 
fore I came  hore  he  had  a good  orchard,  and  made  money  by 
selling  fruit,  and  now  said  he,  “I  can  not  sell  my  apples  or  eat 
them  iny  self,  but  have  to  go  to  my  neighbor's  orchard  when  1 
want  good  ones  lo  eat."  < . . 

About  the  time  the  Wood's  nursery  was  started  at  Smithfield, 
James  Kinsey  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  grafted  trees  at  Mt- 
Pleasant.  Ho  obtained  most  of  bis  grafts  from  the  Rugg  e.-' 
orchard.  This  gave  him  some  advantage  over  many  of  n|S 
rivals  in  the  business.  He  soon  became  quite  popular  e 
nursery  business,  cultivating  a large  number  of  varieties.  Huh 
nursery’  continued  to  flourish  between  thirty  and  forty  years. 

At  an  early  day  a Mr.  Millcrson  commenced  the  nursery 
business  near  to Barnesville.  He  engaged  extensively  in  it,  ui 
nishing  fruit  trees  of  choice  varieties,  tor  that  and  adjoining 
neighborhoods,  for  a number  of  y-ears.  In  1838,  Mr.  Milleison, 
sold  out  his  establishment  to  Samuel  Wood  of  Smithfield,  w o 
disposed  of  thetrees  by  shipping  a part  down  the  Ohio  to  in01^ 
and  the  balance  were  hauled  across  the  county  in  w-agons, 


mithfield.  . , „ > 

About  the  year  1820,  Eli  Nichols  engaged  in  the  nursery 
■uit  growing  business  at  Loydsville,  Belmont  county.  s 
ursery,  though  small  at  first,  soon  became  the  foremost  one  in 
iat  section  of  Ohio.  In  1845  Mr.  Nichols,  moved  to  °® 

>n  county  Ohio,  taking  his  nursery  stock  with  him,  e 
ery  enterprising  man  and  noted  Pomologist,  taking  grea 
sreetin  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  choice  1UJ  ■ . . 

listed  in  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  State  Pomologies  > ' 
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in  whoso  proceedings  he  took  ft  conspicuous  part  for  many 
years. 

ybout  the  year  1830,  Joel  Wood  embarked  in  the  nursery 
business  at  Martin’s  Ferry  At  first  be  confined  his  business  to 
the  cultivation  of  apple  trees,  but  soon  thereafter  engaged  in 
growing  plum,  peach  and  pear  trees,  and  in  after  years  added 
grapes  and  berries  to  his  list.  Mr.  Wood’s  nursery  was  in  op- 
eration between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Since  1850.  a num- 
ber of  little  nurseries  of  grafted  trees  have  been  in  operation  at 
different  places  in  Belmont  county;  most  of  them,  however, 
were  of  short  duration.  At  the  present  writing  the  principal 
ones  are,  the  Morrison  Brothers,  near  St.  Clairsville,  and  J.  & I). 
W.  Edgerlon,  of  Barnosville.  James  Edgerton,  the  senior  of 
the  firm,  engaged  in  the  business  at  that  place  in  1851.  and  has 
continued  it  sinco  that  time.  In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  the  firm  is  largely  engaged  in  grow- 
ing small  fruits  for  sale,  principally  berries.  A number  of  per- 
sons at  Barnesvillo  are  now  engaged  in  growing  small  fruits, 
and  large  quantities  are  produced  there  and  shipped  out  of  the 
county,  and  for  which  Barnosville  has  a State-wide  reputation. 

Although  not  strictly  coming  under  the  head  of  pomology, 
we  deem  the  establishment  of  J.  D.  Slack,  of  Steubenville, 
worthy  of  mention  here.  His  was  a seed  store,  greenhouse, 
fruit  and  flower  gardon  combined.  From  1830  to  1850,  it  was 
carried  on  extensively,  producing  many  of  the  attractions  and 
novelties,  in  that  business,  of  the  day.  It  was  at  that  time  sec- 
ond to  no  other  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 


company.  When  ordering  apples  for  her  guests,  ’ 

“Bring  some  from  the  gate  tree,”  from  which  circumstance  the 
famil/ called  the  apple  Gate ; tbo  neighbors  called  it  Mamma 


PRODUCTION  AND  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHOICE  APPLES. 

Zone's  Greening. — This  is  an  apple  of  some  merit,  and  at  an 
early  day  obtained  considerable  notoriety,  especially  as  a late 
keeper.  It  is  of  tbe  Rhodo  Island  Greening  type,  which  it  much 
resembles ; but  it  is  smaller,  more  conical  and  a little  more  rus- 
set at  the  crown  ; has  a rich  tart  flavor  and  is  excellent  for  cook- 
ing. By  some  fruit-growers  it  is  called  Green  Russet.  It  orig- 
inated in  Zane’s  orchard,  on  the  island,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century. 

Western  Spy  originated  on  the  farm  of  John  Mansfield,  in 
Wayne  township,  Jefferson,  county,  Ohio.  Tree,  a strong, 
spreading  grower,  and  blossoms  late,  which  gives  it  character, 
the  fruit  being  seldom  injured  bj'  late  frosts.  Fruit,  large, 
globular,  slightly  flattened  at  the  ends.  Color,  yellow,  with  a 
pale  red  cheek.  Is  a late  keeper  and  excellent  for  cooking. 
Introduced  by  Samuel  Wood. 

Ohio  Red, streak  is  from  a seedling  tree  in  tbo  orchard  of  Janies 
Mansfield,  Wayne  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  Tree,  an 
upright,  open  grower  and  abundant  bearer.  Fruit,  medium  in 
size,  a little  conical.  Color,  clear  lemon  yellow,  beauti/ully 
striped  with  light  and  dark  shades  of  red.  Flesh,  white,  of  a 
pleasant  taste  and  good  for  cooking.  Season,  midwinter.  In- 
troduced by  Samuel  Wood,  of  Smithfield,  about  1830. 

Bentley  Sweet  originated  with  Solomon  Bentley,  near  Belmont. 
Belmont  county,  Ohio.  This  is  one  of  our  most  profitable 
appleR  for  market,  and  as  a late  keeper  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  Specimens  of  it  of  two  years'  production  are  frequently 
exhibited  on  a plate  at  fairs.  Tree,  a moderate  grower  and 
prolific  bearer.  Fruit,  medium  in  size  and  nearly  barrel  shaped. 
Color,  green,  with  a little  red  on  the  sunny  side  when 
taken  from  the  tree,  but  becoming  a rich,  clear  red,  sometimes 
yellowish  cheek,  when  in  season,  which  is  May  and  June. 
Hesh,  fine  grained  and  an  agreeable  sweet. 

Culp. — Originated  near  Richmond,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  and 
on  tbe  farm  of  George  Culp.  Tree  a vigorous  grower,  and  un- 
usual bearer.  Fruit,  medium  to  large;  color,  yellowish  green, 
with  a dull  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  A little  russet  at  the 
crown,  and  sprinkled  over  the  surface  with  gray  dots.  Flesh, 
yellowish  white,  and  neither  sweet  nor  sour.  Excellent  for 
cooking  and  dessert;  season,  March  and  April ; quality,  one  of 
the  best.  Introduced  by  Samuel  Wood  and  S.  B.  Marshall,. and 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  eastern  and  northeastern  Ohio. 

The  Belmont  Apple — Its  Origin  and  History. — This  excellent 
early  winter  apple  has  obtained  great  notoriety,  and  much  con- 
troversy has  taken  place  as  to  its  origin.  It  originated  in  the 
orchard  of  Mrs.  Beam,  living  near  Strasbnrg,  Lancaster  county. 

I ennsylvania,  soon  after  the  close  of  tbe  Revolutionary  war. 

Mrs.  Beam  was  a lady  in  high  standing,  and  frequently  had 


jtseam,  in  uunur  ui  uju  uni  mu;.  ■ - 

About  the  year  1785,  Jacob  X css  ley,  a son  of  Mrs.  ,, 

former  marriage,  settled  in  the  west,  on  the  V irgima  side  of  the 
Ohio  river,  as  already  stated,  nearly  opposite  the  month  ot 
low'  creek.  Some  time  after  settling  there,  he  procurod  scions 
from  the  paront  tree,  propagating  the  apple  under  the  name  o 
Gate.  About  the  same  time,  other  children  of  Mrs.  Beam,  j 
the  latter  marriage,  came  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Belmont  coun- 
ty. They  brought  scions  with  them  from  the  same  tree,  and 
grafted  them,  calling  the  apple  Mamma  Beam.  This  caused  i 
to  bo  known  in  each  neighborhood  by  different  names. 

Between  1 840  and  1845,  controversies  were  had  by  fruit  men 
of  Ohio  concerning  the  origin  and  name  ot  this  apple.  Aonc- 
viek,  in  his  fifth  addition  of  the  “Orchardist,  ’ gave  it  as  Bel- 
mont, and  originating  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  Downing  in 
his  treaties  on  the  “Fruits  of  America,”  gave  account  of  it  under 
the  namo  “Waxen,  of  Coke,  or  Gate,’  and  Virginia  iis  the  place 
of  its  origin.  The  Rev.  Charles  Springer,  a noted  fruit  man,  liv- 
ing near  Zanesville,  Ohio,  knowing  something  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Gate  apple,  and  to  settle  the  question  as  to  its  origin, 
Ac.,  addressed  letters  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Burns,  of  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  concerning  it.  In  answer,  Mr.  Burns  writes  under  date 
of  February  lfi,  184G,  as  follows: 

“C.  Springer,  Dear  Sir  : — I received  your  letter  last  week, 
requesting  tbe  history  of  the  Gate  apple,  <fce.  I have  made  the 
desired  enquiry,  and  now  send  you  the  result,  The  old  man 
Nessley  and  wife,  and  the  old  man  Brown  and  wife,  are  all  dead, 
but  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  George  Brown,  of  Steubenville, 

0„  and  tbe  other  persons  who  certify,  raa_v  be  relied  on,  as  they 
received  their  information  from  old  Mr.  Ness  ley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown. 

“The  residence  of  Mamma  Beam,  mother  of  Jacob  Nessley, 

Sr.,  was  near  Strasburg,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.  Tbe  ‘Gate’  ap- 
ple is  from  a seedling  which  grew  at  her  gate,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  was  called  by  the  family  the  ‘Gate  apple,’  though 
by  the  neighbors  it  was  called  ‘Mamma  Beam,’  after  the  old  lady. 

It  was  brought  to  the  Ohio  river,  above  Steubenville,  by  Jacob 
Nessley,  Sr.,  and  so  propagated  throughout  the  west. 

Yours.  &c.,  Jos.  Burns.” 

“The  above  is  a true  history  of  tbe  ‘Gate  apple,’  as  I received 
it  from  Richard  Brown,  Esq.,  and  his  lady.  Mrs.  Beam  told 
me  she  lived  for  some  time  with  Mrs.  Brown,  her  grandmother, 
had  seen  the  tree  at  the  gate,  and  knew  ail  the  circumstances. 

“George  Brown. 

“We  concur  in  the  above, 

“Jacob  N.  Brown,  son  of  Richard. 

“George  Brown,  son  of  Richard.” 

Mr.  Springer  presented  the  above  letters,  with  other  eorro- 


. being 

satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statements,  and  the  origin 
and  identity  of  the  apple,  accepted  the  same  and  they  became  a 
part  of  its  proceedings,  and  will  he  found  on  pages  9,  10 and  11  of 
the  report  for  that  year.  By  this  time  this  apple  had  become  so 
generally  known  and  recognized  by  the  namo  Belmont,  in 
Northern  Ohio,  and  New  York,  that  the  convention  took  no 
action  on  the  name.  The  North  American  PomologieuI  Conven- 
tion, for  1848,  was  held  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  During  its  ses- 
sion this  apple  was  discussed,  and  in  the  report  is  designated  as 
Belmont,  which  name  is  now  universally  recognized°by  fruit 
writers.  '*  J 

Why  Called  Belmont. — The  Hon.  Benjamin  Ruggles  who 
located  at  St.  Clairsville,  about  the  year  1810,  took  gieat’inter- 
est  in  fruits.  He  was  selected  president  judge  of  tbe  Third  Ju- 
dicial Circuit  of  Ohio.  On  one  occasion,  while  holding  court  at 
Steubenville,  was  presented  with  an  apple  by  one  of  the  iurv 
who  lived  near  V ellow  creek.  The  apple  was  in  season,  and 
the  judge  was  delighted  with  it.  On  asking  its  name  and  where 
it  grew  was  told  by  the  juror,  on  his  farm  and  was  called  “Gate  ’’ 
ibe  judge  immediately  procurred  scions  and  had  them  grafted 
on  his  trees  at  St.  Clairsville.  Some  time  alter  the  judge’s 
grafts  commenced  bearing,  a farmer,  by  the  name  of  Beam 
brought  some  apples  to  St.  Clairsville  for  sale.  They  coming 
under  the  eyes  ot  the  judge,  he  recognized  them  and  asked  their 
name  and  where  they  grew.  The  farmer  said  in  his  orchard-!! 
that  he  had  lo  s of  em,  and  “we  call  'em  Mamma  Beam" 
Mr.  Buggies  said  he  had  the  same  kind  of  apples  growing  in?/is 


; . 
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orchard,  and  told  how  and  where  he  got  them,  and  said,  they  I 
are  called  “Gate.”  “0!”  said  the  farmer,  “that  fellow  got  his  tree  ' 
trom  Jake  Nessley,  my  half  brother,  and  Jake  got  his  grafts  from 
mother’s  tree.”  This  solved  the  mystery,  and  Judge  Ruggles,  ; 
supposing  that  the  tree  orignated  in  Belmont  county,  called  the 
apple  Belmont.  Much  is  due  to  Judge  Ruggles,  for  the  rapid 
introduction  of  this  choice  apple.  Scions  ot  it  soon  found  their 
way  from  Belmont  county  to  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  (probably  ! 
through  Judge  Ruggles,)  where  it  was  extensively  cultivated, 
rrom  Rock  port,  in  that  county,  the  fruit  was  conveyed  to  C. 
Olmsted,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  by  him  presented,  in  1834,  before 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  society,  as  Belmont,  and  orgi- 
nating  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  Jt  is  highly  probable,  that 
trom  these  ciicu instance  Kenevick  was  misled  as  to  its  origin, 

It  is  said  Downing  was  misled  by-  persons  representing  the 
Gate,  to  be  identical  with  Waxen.  Charles  Downing,  Esq.,  in 
his  edition  of  the  fruits  and  fruit  trees  of'  America,  published  in 
185»,  very  briefly  corrects  the  former  account  ot  the  origin  of 
this  apple. 

THE  PLl'M. 


This  delicious  fruit,  once  so  abundant  in  Eastern  Ohio,  has 
now  nearly  disappeared.  Fifty  years  ago,  trees  of  the  choicest 
varieties  were  growing  in  almost  every  farmer's  front  door 
yard,  their  branches  bending  under  the  weight  of  luscious  plums,  '■ 
disputing  our  passage  to  the  domicil.  They  are  now  only  re- 
membered by  the  few  settlers  who  have  survived  them.  Con- 
spicuous in  this  class  of  fruit,  was  the  Askew  plum,  familiarly 
known  in  the  counties  ot  Belmont  and  Jefferson  as  “ Billy 
Askew's  Golden  Egg.  " As  this  plum  was  truly  meritorious,  a 
brief  history  ot  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting:  In  1814,  Wm. 

Askew,  from  North  Carolina,  settled  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
near  the  village  of  Flushing.  He  brought  with  him  plum  seeds 
and  planted  them  in  his  garden.  One  of  the  trees,  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  commenced  bearing,  the  fruit  being  as  large  as  a 
pullet's  egg,  a golden  yellow,  with  a faint  pink  blush  on  one 
check.  When  held  to  the  light,  was  nearly  transparent,  and  in 
quality  the  very  best.  Askew,  who  understood  budding,  com- 
menced propagating  the  trees.  By  the  time  his  trees  were  old 
enough  for  sale,  the  plum  had  become  so  popular  that  his  trees 
commanded  fabulous  prices,  Askew  obtaining  as  high  as  two  j 
dollars  a piece  for  them.  This  was  of  short  duration,  for  nur- 
serymen getting  possession  of  the  variety,  they  were  soon 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  original  tree,  however,  re- 
mained the  great  attraction,  bearing  abundant  crops  of  fruit 
almost  every  year  for  thirty  years,  when,  in  1847,  at  the  ago  of 
thirty-three  years,  it  died. 

MEMOIR  OF  SAM l:El.  WOon. 


Nathan  Wood,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  in  1781.  His  father  moved  from 
that  county  to  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  when  Nathan  was 
young.  Soon  alter  Nathan  grow  to  manhood  ho  married  Miss 
Margaret  Waters.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  three  sous 
and  two  daughters— Samuel,  Susan,  Joel,  Sarah  and  Thomas. 

In  1814  Nathan  Wood  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio.  He  commenced  farming  oh  Mclntiro  creek,  in 
Wells  township,  but  in  1810  removed  to  and  settled  on  a farm  in 
Sinithtield  township  adjoining  and  cast  of  the  village  of  Smith- 
field.  He  remained  ou  this  farm  until  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  occurred  in  the  beginning  ot  the  year  1851.  After  her 
death  he  lived  with  his  son  Samuel,  where  he  died  March  23, 
1851,  aged  70  years, 

Samuel  eldest  son  of  Nathan  Wood,  was  born  on  Pipe  creek, 
Frederick  county,  Maryland,  February  19  1802.  While  a youth 
lie  imbibed  a passion  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  which  resulted 
,,  being  bis  profession  through  life.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years 
his  father  brought  him  with  the  family  to  Ohio,  and  two  years 
thereafter  (in  1810)  he  engaged  in  the  nursery  business,  on  a 
smaU  scale!  o n bln  father's  farm  at  Smithfield.  In  the  summer 
season  in  addition  to  working  on  the  farm  for  bis  father,  he 
cove  some  attention  to  his  little  nursery,  which  increased  in  di- 
mensions every  year.  In  the  winter  season  he  went  to  school 
a little  and,  although  his  education  was  a limited  one.  ,t was 
Sufficient  to  enable  him  to  manage  his  business  with  oonndera- 
lu  Shditv  On  the  20th  of  April,  1820,  he  was  joined  in  tnar- 
• f o Miss  Lucy  Lark,  of  Smithfield,  Ohio.  To  them  were 
bora  two  sons  and  five  daughters— Anna  Maria,  Nathan  L„ 

E I izabe ^ ^ m Carriage  he'Iettfed  on  the  Mclntiro  farm,  in 
Welffi  tomiship,  and  that  year  transferred  all  his  nursery  stock 


to  that  place.  His  nursery  now  increased  rapidly  and  became 
his  principal  business.  From  ten  or  twelve  kinds  of  apples 
which  he  at  first  cultivated  Ibe  number  increased  to  over  one 
hundred,  including  apples,  peaches,  plains  and  pears.  After  the 
trees  from  his  nursery  commenced  bearing  the  demand  for  them 
exceeded,  bis  supply.  This  increased  his  energy',  and  he  ex- 
tended bis  nursery.  In  a few  more  years  his  supply  exceeded 
the  homo  demand,  and  he  sought  a market  for  the  surplus  trees 
by  shipping  them  down  the  Ohio  river.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch  became  personally  acquainted  with  Samuel  Wood  dflv 
years  ago,  and  in  1834  was  instructed  by  him  in  all  the  various 
modes  then  practiced  in  propagating  fruit  trees.  Although  it 
is  over  forty  years  since  they  occurred,  my  mind  is  vividly-"' car- 
ried back  to  the  pleasant  strolls  I had  with  him  through  his 
orchard,  feasting  on  his  choice  mellow  apples,  tempting  peaches 
and  luscious  plums,  and  as  I ate  of  them  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  with  the  same  relish  as  myself.  My  last  visit  to  his  or- 
chard and  nursery  was  in  the  fall  of  1838,  when  I purchased 
the  trees  for  my  first  orchard  in  Holmes  county.  After  his  son 
Nathan  L.  grew  to  manhood  the  father  again  enlarged  his  nurs- 
ery-, and,  taking  the  son  into  partnership,  they  engaged  (in 
addition  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees)  in  the  production  of 
ornamental  trees  and  small  fruits.  In  the  fall  of  1874.  after  a 
period  of  forty-eight  years  spent  on  the  farm  and  nursery,  his 
children  all  being  married  and  left  home,  and  in  consequence  of 
feeble  health  and  declining  yeais,  he,  with  his  beloved  com- 
panion, left  the  dear  old  homestead  and  went  to  reside  with 
their  son-in-law,  Samuel  Cope,  the  son,  Nathan  L.,  succeeding 
his  father  in  the  nursery  business. 

As  a pioneer  nurseryman  of  Ohio,  Samuel  Wood  stood  in  the 
front  rank  laboring  assiduously  to  promote  the  interests  of  po- 
mology. In  the  effort  to  establish,  in  1839,  a Fruit-Growers' 
Association  for  Eastern  Ohio,  he  took  a conspicuous  part.  He 
was  in  attendance  at  the  Fruit-Growers’  meeting  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  1847,  and  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  Fruit- 
Growers’  and  Nurserymen’s  Association,  which  culminated  in 
the  present  Ohio  State  Pomological  and  Horticultural  Society. 

In  1859  he  wrote  a very  interesting  and  instructive  letter  to  the 
Ohio  State  Pomological  Society  concerning  the  early  nursery- 
men ot  Ohio,  and  which  is  published  entire  in  the  report  of  that 
year.  He  was  also  noted  for  his  efforts  in  the  introduction  and 
dissemination  of  choice  apples,  among  which  we  will  mention 
the  notable  Grimes’  Golden,  Culp  and  many  others. 

At  an  early  age  ho  united  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
which  De  retained  an  honorable  standing  until  death.  Zealous 
for  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  and  a strict  adherence  to  truth 
and  justice,  he  exercised  a benign  influence  over  his  associates. 

In  person  he  was  tall  and  straight  and  agreeable  in  his  appear- 
ance. lie  was  a man  not  much  given  to  talking.  His  language 
was  plain  and  well  chosen,  and  he  could  express  his  ideas  in  few 
words,  lii  November,  187G,  he  died  at  the  residence  ot  his  son- 
in-law,  Samuel  Cope,  aged  74  years.  His  remains  are  interred 
in  the  Friends’  cemetery  at  Smithfield,  Ohio. 


iiumi  mm  ti  mm  am. 


SOLDIERS  OF  1812. 

In  June.  1812,  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain.  Ot  this  war  the  west  was  the  principal  theatre.  l)e- 
'ieat,  disaster  and  disgrace  marked  its  opening  scenes,  but  the 
latter  events  of  the  contest  were  a series  ot  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. Croghan  s gallant  defence  ot  Fort  Stephenson  •,  Perry  s 
victory  upon  Lake  Erie;  the  total  defeat  by  Harrison  ot  the 
allied  British  and  savages,  under  Proctor  and  Tecumeeh,  on  the 
Thames,  and  the  great  closing  triumph  ot  Jackson  at  Now  Or- 
leans, reflected  the  most  brilliant  lustre  upon  the  American 
arms.  In  every  vicissitude  of  this  contest,  the  conduct  ot  Ohio 
was  eminently  patriotic  and  honorable.  Her  sons  volunteered 
with  alacrity  their  services  in  the  field,  and  no  troops  m’ove  pa- 
tiently- endured  hardship  or  performed  better  Rerviee. 

! Hardly  a battle  was  tought.  in  the  northwest  in  which  some 
1 of  these  brave  citizen  soldiers  did  not  seal  their  devotion  to  their 
[ country  with  their  blood. 
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Jefferson  county  was  not  wanting  in  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
cause,  and  furnished  its  full  quota  of  volunteers  in  defense  of 
the  national  honor. 

A regiment  composed  of  fourteen  companies,  and  aggregating 
1,0(15  men,  was  raised  within  the  limits  of  what  was  then  Jeffer- 
son count}*. 

STAFF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  are  the  staff  officers  of  the  regiment : 

John  Andrews,  lieutenant. 

Thomas  Glenn,  major. 

James  Campbell,  major. 

George  Darrow,  major. 

Jacob  Frederick,  major. 

Mordecai  Bartley,  adjutant. 

Thomas  Campbell,  surgeon. 

Jacob  Van  Horn,  quartermaster. 

John  B.  Dowden,  sergeant  major. 

John  Patterson,  quartermaster  sergeant. 

John  McClintock,  drum  major. 

John  Niei,  fife  major. 

Captain  Aaron  Allen's  Company. — Lieutenant,  John  Van- 
tillburgh  ; ensign, William  Mills;  sergeants,  James  Clare,  Bich- 
ard Shaw,  John  Farquar,  Thomas  Henderson  ; corporals,  Chris- 
topher Abel , Hugh  Levington,  James  Johnston,  David  Work- 
man— 121  men. 

Captain  Thomas  Latta's  Company.— Lieutenant,  Hugh 
Christy;  ensign,  William  Pritchard;  sergeants,  George  Brown, 
Alexander  Patterson,  George  Ermatinger,  John  Haughoy,  Isaac 
Holmes;  corporals,  Cornelius  Peterson,  William  Bety,  James 
Haley,  Mathew  Palmer — 159  men. 

i Captain  John  Alexander’s  Company. — Lieutenant,  Hugh 
Christy  ; ensign,  David  Jackson  ; sergeants,  George  Ermatinger, 

John  Lynch,  Bobert  Blackford,  Hugh  McGee;  corporals,  Jere-  . 

miah  Argo,  Charles  A.  Lindsey,  Thomas  Martial,  William  Ross  , 

—71  men.  1 

t 

Captain  Allen  Scrougs'  Company.— Lieutenant,  John  Bam-  * 
sey;  ensign,  John  Caldwell;  sergeants,  Wm.  Wilkin,  Wm.  Dun-  , 
lap,  Wm.  Holson,  Wrm.  Robertson,  Samuel  Avery,  Joseph 
Havcrfield,  John  Connoway,  John  Wallace — 56  men. 

Captain  James  Alexander’s  Company, — Lieutenant,  Henry 
Bayless;  ensign,  John  Myers  ; sergeants,  James  Andrews,  Alex- 
ander  Barr,  Martin  Saltsman,  James  Tolin;  corporals,  David 
Wilkinson  ; Amos  Wert,  John  Anderson,  James  Lyons — 60  men. 

Captain  Nicholas  Murry  s Company. — Lieutenant,  Nathan 
Winterenger;  ensign,  John  Carrol;  sergeants,  Philip  Fulton, 

Joseph  Butcheldor,  James  Carnihan,  George  Beatty;  corporals, 

James  I atlon,  Samuel  Wilson,  James  Haskill,  George  Atkinson  of 
—44  men. 

Or 

Captain  Wm.  Foulk’s  Company.— Lieutenant,  John  Berk-  1 

uell ; ensign,  Jacob  Crauss  ; sergeants,  John  Kester,  John  Can-  ini 
non,  John  Hughston,  John  Chancy  ; corporals,  Addison  Makin-  J 

nen,  Rudolph  Brandaberry  Andrew  Armstrong,  James  Hen-  Pc. 
dorson — 73  men.  J 

gea 

Captain  Jacob  Gilbert’s  Company.— Lieutenant,  John  Toe-  JSe 
on  ; ensigns,  Abraham  Fox,  Conrad  Myers;  sergeants,  David  1 

* oemaker,  Samuel  Outer,  Michael  Coyin ; corporals,  Michael  ^ e' 
affer,  Randal  Smith,  Peter  Miller,  John  Eaton,  John  Lepley 

—83  men.  r J 

i k AIT)AIN^08EPH  Jf'inMEs  Company — Lieutenants,  Wm.  Thorn, 

• ohn  Ramsey;  ensign,  Garvin  Mitchell;  sergeants,  Francis  ?.,ro 

opnam,  James  Gilmore,  Alexander  Smith,  John  McCulley;  r 

corporals.  Edward  Van  Horn,  John  Pollock,  Thos.  McBride,  T p 

Joseph  Hagerman— 84  men.  > J.  K 


Captain  Joseph  Zimmerman’s  Company.— Lieutenant,  J*™68 * 
Kerr;  ensign,  Conrad  Myers;  sergeants,  George  Schultz, 
George  Estep,  Wm.  Roucb,  Chaistiau  Krepts  ; corporals,  George 
Switezer,  Ezekiel  Moore,  John  Lawrence,  Samuel  Meek, 
men. 

Captain  David  Peck’s  Company. — Lieutenant,  Joseph  Davis; 
ensign,  Jacob  Shoffor;  sergeants,  John  Stoakes,  Daniel  Higgins, 
Dudley  Smith,  Jesse  Barnum  : corporals,  John  Vaughn,  James 
Davis,  James  Miller,  Wm.  McKonkey, — 79  men. 

Captain  William  Stoakes’  Company.— Lieutenant,  Thomas 
Orr;  ensign,  John  Caldwell ; sergeants,  John  Elrod,  John  Par- 
amore,  David  Kensey,  Wm.  Bashford ; corporals,  Benjamin 
Do  an,  Williamson  Carothers,  Isaac  Vail,  John  Palmer — 90  men. 


MEXICAN  WAR. 

ROSTER  AND  HISTORY  OF  COMPANY  I,  THIRD  REGIMENT  OHIO  VOLUNTEERS 
/by  i»k.  j.  r.  marshall,  of  Dublin,  o. ] 

The  following  correspondence  and  highly  interesting  paper, 
published  by  consent  of  a special  reunion  committee  in  Steuben- 
ville, during  the  month  of  August,  1879,  will  be  found  to  clearly 
set  forth  everything  worthy  of  preserving  in  roiation  to  the  sub- 
ject in  question.  We  therefore  reprint  the  article  in  its  entire- 
ty, feeling  fully  assured  of  its  accuracy: 

“Dublin,  Franklin  Co.,  O.,  August  6,  1879. 

To  Charles  N.  Allen,  Charles  McClusky,  Harvey  Alton,  Robert  Mc- 
Eneney  and  JN.  Teaff,  Committee,  of  Reception  of  Mexican  War 
Veterans,  Steubenville,  Ohio: 

Dear  Sirs  : Inclosed  I send  you  a brief  sketch  from  my  diary, 
made  up  from  day  to  day,  of  the  organization  and  history  of 
company  I,  (Steubenville  Greys),  3d  regiment  Ohio  volunteers. 

In  a period  of  thirty-three  years,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  in  the 
mind  many  events  that  occurred  so  long  ago.  If  the  publica- 
tion of  this  sketch  will  revive  many  incidents  of  that  war  in 
the  memory  of  the  survivors  and  their  friends  who  live  in  and 
about  Steubenville,  and  those  that  may  visit  you  from  a distance 
on  the  occasion  of  the  reunion  at  your  town  on  the  28tb  of 
August,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  all  ora  part  thereof,  as  you 
may  think  best.  No  preventing  Providence,  I shall  try  and 
comedown  with  the  Columbus  delegation.  Let  me  hear  from 
you-  I remain,  always,  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Marshall. 

MEXICAN  WAR  VETBBAN8. 

COMPANY  I (STEUBENVILLE  GREYS),  THIRD  REGIMENT  O.  V. 

COMMISSIONED  OKKICERS. 

George  W.  McCook,  captain  , promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  3d  regiment. 

John  Kell,  Jr.,  captain ; discharged  with  company  at  New 
Orleans.  r 

O.  C.  Gray,  first  lieutenant;  promoted  to  adiutaott  of  3d  reg- 
iment. 6 

Frances  Marion,  second  lieutenant;  resigned  at  Fort  Brown 
Texas,  August  10,  1846.  1 

E.  T.  Hooker,  second  lieutenant ; promoted  from  orderly  ser-- 
nTw  Or°ean°8COnd  l,euteuant  and  di8eharged  with  company  at 

New ^Orleans*1*16’  tldrd  lleutenant;  discharged  with  company  at 

NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 

Sergeants-  Orderly  sergeant,  William  H.  Harlan;  second  ser- 
geant,  Andrew  J.  Dick  ; third  sergeant,  John  M.  Todd  ; fourth 
sergeant,  Leonard  Stulger. 

T ^^^-Firstcorporal,  George  O.  Toms  ; second  corporal 
J.  R.  Marshall;  third  corporal,  William  P.  Richardson  ■ fourth 
COrDOral.  David  S.  Frpfiimror  ’ 


I /APTAIV  James  Downing’s  Company. — Lieutenant,  Peter 

° nson  ; ensign,  Thomas  Smith;  sergeants,  John  Forsythe, 

,°K  n for,  Michael,  McGowen,  Samuel  Richards;  corporals, 

raham  Bair,  Benj.  Akison,  John  Worden,  Joseph  Bashford 

— oi  men. 


uiijjuibi,  niniam  r.  Kichardson  ■ fourth 
corporal,  David  S.  Fresinger.  ’ 

Privates.— Jacob  R.  Ault,  Harvey  Alton,  Janies  W Ander 

Sent  la  biiA  trk,n80n-  dl8‘;harged  at  Camp  McCook,  Mexico 
Sept  13,  1846  James  Broady,  John  L.  Blackburn,  James  M 
Blackburn,  Edward  Brown,  William  H.  Binns  John  a 

We?rat  Fn°ri Texa8’  August  5,  184^  Charlee  SeV  ’ 
William  Cordel,  died  at  Carnargo,  Mexico,  April,  1847;  Benj 
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M.  Culbertson,  Jonathan  Chambers,  died  at  Fort  Brown,  Aug. 

10,  1846;  Edward  Elliott,  Isaac  B.  Fisher,  Thomas  Fedely,  Rob- 
ert Ferguson,  John  Gossett,  Albert  Galloway,  Robert  Greenham, 
Lorenzo  Gregory,  David  Harper,  discharged  at  Cincinnati,  O., 

July  3,  1846  ; John  Hatch,  discharged  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  July  3, 

1846  ; Samuel  Henderson,  S.  F.  Hains,  Francis  Hardy,  John 
Hanson, Charles  Hays, Thomas  Hogue,  James  Harris,  discharged 
at  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  August  10,  1846;  Thomas  Johnson,  de- 
serted at  Matamoras,  Mexico  ; liarup  L.  Joy,  Oliver  King,  Sam- 
uel Loighman,  John  Moreland,  Joseph  Morrison,  David  Max- 
well, Alex.  McDonald,  Joseph  McAlpin,  Charles  McGlisson, 
George  McGary,  Moses  McFarrier,  promoted  to  drum  major  3d 
Regiment;  Fairfax  W.  Nelson,  Henry  Newell,  Samuel  Russell, 
Thomas  L.  M.  Robinson,  Andrew  Scott,  Thomas  Stewart,  John 
Stone,  transferred  to  Company  K ; Charles  Sweeney,  Robert 
Snider,  Charles  Steele,  Blasius  Spinharney,  Ephraim  Stoneei- 
pher,  2d  corporal,  discharged  at  Camp  McCook,  Sept.  13,  1846  ; 

A.  Sloe,  discharged  at  Matamoras,  January  10,  1847 ; Nimrod 
Teaff,  Robert  Thompson,  died  at  Matamoras  January  18,  1847, 
and  buried  at  Camp  McCook  same  day:  Nicholas  Trapp,  Ste- 
phen Todd,  2d  corporal,  discharged  at  Camp  McCook,  Sept.  13, 
1846;  Hezekiah  Vannati,  Wm.  H.  Irwin. 

Number  of  deaths,  3 ; in  the  field  by  sickness. 

Number  of  discharges,  ft  ; lor  disability  and  sickness. 

Number  of  desertions,  1 ; persuaded  by  an  elder  brother,  who 
was  leading  a frontier  life  in  Texas. 

Every  man  of  the  company  was  on  tfie  sick  list  at  some 
period  during  his  service.  Some  were  reduced  to  mere  skele- 
tons and  finally  recovered,  mostly  from  chronic  diarrhma. 
Isaac  B.  Fisher  was  a remarkable  instance  of  extreme  emacia- 
tion. 

HISTORY. 

The  Steubenville  Greys  were  organized  immediately  upon  the 
call  of  President  James  K.  Polk  for  troops  for  the  Mexican  war, 
and  left  Steubenville  June  4,  1846,  at3  o'clock  i*.  m.  ior  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  on  the  steamboat  Wisconsin.  The  company  num- 
bered then  sixty -four  men,  including  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  arrived  at  Cincinnati  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  wont  immediately 
into  camp,  tour  or  five  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  at  Camp 
Washington.  Colonel  Samuel  R.  Curtis  was  Commander  of 
Post— afterwards  Colonel  of  the  Third  Regiment.  A few  re- 
cruits wore  added  to  the  company  from  Piqua,  Ohio,  making 
a total  of  69  men.  Company  I was  well-equipped  for  war  on 
leaving  Steubenville,  having  pans,  tents  and  mess-chests — well 
tilled  with  every'  convenience  for  army  liie.  We  were  honored 
with  campgrounds  immediately  in  front  of  Curtis’  Headquarters. 
Left  Camp  Washington  on  the  3d  of  July,  as  the  Third  Reg- 
iment of  O.  V.  and  marched  to  the  city,  where  the  regiment  was 
divided  into  two  division  of  five  companies  each.  Company  I, 
with  four  other  companies,  took  passage  on  steamboat  Tuscaloosa 
for  New  Orleans.  This  division  was  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Curtis.  The  otlie-  division  was  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Col  McCook,  and  took  passage  on  the  steamboat  New  Era. 
Arrived  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  July  10,  1846.  Lett  the  boats  and 
went  into  camp  four  miles  below  the  city,  at  Camp 
Jackson,  the  battle-field  of  New  Orleans.  Left  Camp  JaeRson 
lulv  13  on  the  brig  Orleans,  tor  Brazos  Island,  lexas.  Caine 
to  anchor  off  the  island  July  20,  1846  on  the  24th  inst.  were 
taken  off  the  brig  by  steamboat  and  safely  landed  on  the  Una 
after  a voyage  of  twelve  days.  After  resting  a few  days  here, 
took  up  a line  of  march  for  Matamoras,  via  the  mouth  of  river 
Rio  Grande,  keeping  up  the  right  bank.  August  oth,  arrived 
at  Fort  Brown,  opposite  Matamoras  City,  and  established  camp 


on  the  bank  of  the  river  above  and  in  me  rear  of  Fort 
tiled  Camp  Curtis,  in  honor  of  our 

I lost  her  first  man,  Jonathan  Oliam- 


This  camp  was  ea 


Brown. 

Colonel. 


7 ’ t is  1S4G  Company  I ost  her  first  man,  jouatnan  yuui.i- 
berf  Sid  he ‘ w£  3d  the  same  day  in  his  blanket,  without  a 
Vu-nist  18.  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  the  regiment 
comn.  i 1 Mnvu.an  f that  wan  report- 


er 


r.  ■>  . x tHxx  .itv  and  rn 


its  mouth,  it  being  a tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  tlie 
head  of  steamboat  navigation.  Here  we  found  a large  Fort, 
called  Ohio,  partlyT  completed,  which  we  attempted  to  finish. 

On  the  17th  of  February',  three  companies,  including  Com- 
pany I,  left  Comargo,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
McCook,  to  garrison  the  town  of  Meir,  and  to  do  escort  duty 
from  Comai-go,  via.  Meir,  Setmlvo  and  Monterey.  About  this 
date  Gen.  Santa  Anna  was  advancing  with  20,000  men  on  Tay- 
lor and  Wool  at  Buena  V'ista.  February  25th  ail  communica- 
tion was  cut  off  from  General  Tay'Ior,  and  McCook’s  command 
at  Meir  was  ordered  to  fall  back  on  Comargo.  March  7tb  we  re- 
ceived the  first  nows  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Yista,  fought  Feb- 
ruary 22  and  23,  1847,  which  was  a complete  victory  to  the 
American  army.  Mexican  forces,  20,000 ; American  forces, 

5.400  ; Mexican  loss,  5,000,  killed;  American  loss,  700. 

March  7th  wm  received  orders  to  advance  on  Monterey  forth- 
with, taking  with  us  four  companies  of  Virginia  troops  infantry, 
one  company  of  dragoons,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a supply 
train  for  General  Taylor  of  123  wagons,  with  additional  wagons 
for  regiment  and  othifr  troops.  The  train  was  from  three  to  five 
miles  long.  We  had  beard  of  Col.  Morgan’s  fight  with  a body  ol 
Mexican  cavalry'  near  Merino ; also  that  Major  Iddings  of  the  1st 
Ohio,  was  hemmed  in  with  200  men  at  Sonalvo,  and  in  great 
danger  of  being  cut  to  pieces.  We  hurried  up  to  his  relief.  They 
were  out  of  ammunition.  After  passing  Senalvo  for  two  days 
and  nights,  a largo  Mexican  cavalry  force  was  on  our  right  and 
left,  constantly  threatening  us.  At  this  juncture  we  camped 
for  the  night  at  Ramas.  Hero  we  learned  from  an  armed  Mexi- 
can Ranehero  that  was  captured  that  day,  that  they  intended  to 
give  us  battle  four  miles  in  advance,  whore  a few  days  before  they 
had  destroyed  120  wagons,  loaded  with  supplies,  and  killed  a 
large  part  of  the  wagoners,  which  wore  left  unburied . But  on 
the  next  morniug,  arriving  on  the  intended  battle  field,  we 
were  surprised  to  meet  General  Taylor  with  a regiment  of  Ar- 
kansas cavalry,  and  a small  battery'  of  three  or  four  guns.  This 
of  course  explained  why  they  did  not  attack  us.  as  General  Tay- 
lor was  now  a terror  to  all  Mexicans.  General  Taylor  concluded 
to  pursue  this  Mexican  lorce,  taking  our  regiment,  one  company 
of  dragoons  and  a battery  of  four  guns,  started  in  pursuit.  After 
traveling  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  a town  called  Cadeveta,  press- 
ing them  so  closely,  they  left  a few  of  our  wounded,  which  they 
held  as  prisoners;  we  recaptured  them,  and  then  returned  to 
Monterey,  where  we  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Buena  Vista 
via.  Rineonnida  Pass  Saltillo,  and  arrived  March  25, 1847,  on 
the  battle  field  of  Buena  Yista.  Here  we  remained  with  the 
main  army  in  camp  until  May  18,  1847,  when  by  the  following 
general  order  we  directed  our  stops  homewards : 

Hea.dciuar.ters,  Buena  Yista,  May  16,1847. 

Orders  No.  196: — 

The  general  commanding  cannot  seo  the  Ohio  regiments  sep- 
arate from  his  command  without  expressing  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion which  their  good  discipline,  orderly  conduct  and  fine  mili- 
tary appearance  have  uniformly  givon  him,  and  which  causes 
him  so  deeply  to  regrot  they  are  not  to  be  with  him  in  the 
future  operations  against  Mexico.  The  Second  and  Third  Ohio 
regiment  will  return  to  their  homes,  with  the  consciousness  that 
they  have  done  gicat  credit  to  their  state,  rendered  good  service 
to  thoir  country,  and  that  they  bear  with  them  the  hearty  good 
will  and  sincere  admiration  of  their  companions  and  command- 
er. In  parting  with  the  officers  und  men  the  general  wishes 
them  a pleasant  journey  and  happy  return  to  their  families  and 
friends. 

By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Wool. 

Irvin  McDowell,  A.  1).  C. 

Arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  June  5, 1847.  Sailed 
from  Brazos  Island  J uno7,  on  schooner  Bounty  for  New  Orleans, 
La.  Arrived  at  New  Orleans,  Juno  15,  and  the  entire  regiment 
was  mustered  outof  service  at  tho  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New  Oi- 
leans,  La.,  Juno  21,  1847. 


day 
on  Mexican 


soil.  Tho 
which 


City  j n , » • 

McCook,  between  except  two  companies,  which 

Third  Regiment  ren a ‘“df^r^nptdaty,  until  February  2, 
were  left  in  *or*  G on^hT  arrival  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Win- 

Att  the  Third  Regiment  was  placed  in  Taylor’s  division, 

1 J the  Army  of  the  Rta  Grande,  and  left  on  the  above  date  for 
called  the  Ai  my  o hank  of  the  river,  arriving  there  on 

fl° 11 13th°of  February , 1847,  traveling  the  distance  of  160  miles, 
™lb0  riverS...  Jn«»,  throe  mile.  »bov. 


WAR  RECORD  IN  THE  SECESSION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

COMP  AN  Y H,  1ST  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

This  company  was  recruited  for  the  three  years'  service.  R 
was  mustered  into  service  at  Camp  Corwin,  Ohio.,  October  - , 
1861.  The  following  is  the  company  as  mustered-in  : 
Benjamin  F.  Prentis,  captain  ; William  A.  Owesney, 
lieutenant;  James  II.  Prentis,  second  lieutenant. 
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Sergeants— Joseph  S.  Slack,  Joseph  Morrow,  David  MeAdauis 
Henry  Hunter,  Thomas  H.  Teaff. 

Corporals— Robert  Brown,  John  Fisher,  Jr.,  Josiah  C.  Tult, 
Alfred  G.  Forrester,  William  P.  Brown,  Geo  rge  M.  Elliott,  Jo  bn 
N.  Snodgrass,  William  McMullen. 

Musicians— Anson  F.  Bray,  William  B.  Crewson. 

Teamster — Rhesa  Kendall. 

Privates  Gardner  C.  Abbott,  Charles  Banks,  Andrew  Banks, 
Thomas  J.  Burnet,  John  Blackburn,  Thomas  Brown,  Alexander 
J.  Brown,  John  W.  Cole,  Georgo  Dobbs,  Samuel  Davison,  Win. 

F.  Fleming,  Jno.  Francisco,  Win.  E Fisher.  Ed.  Findley  Geo  W 
Flanncgan  William  Glow  Samuel  A.  Hervey,Jo hn  Hannon, 
Daniel  M.  Hanna,  David  B.  Kukill,  Henry  Jloalman.  Benjamin 
Hart,  I eter  Joi^epii,  Jasper  Jewett,  John  Jennings,  James  Kel- 
ley,  W.  M;  Moore  Peter  Martin,  Joseph  Martin,  Stephen  B. 
Myers  Albert  Meller,  Thomas  A.  Meller,  Chancey  Miller, 
Darnel  A.  Moarland,  David  Milhizer,  John  McFarland,  George 
McCracken  John  C.  MeElvey.  David  McLeish,  Thomas 
M °rnck  Daniel  Prooser,  Job n Peter,  Otis  II.  Patterson.  Jos. 
Piles  -Talbert  Parish,  Morns  Quinlan,  John  F.  Snowden.  John 
Smith,  Noah  S.  Smith,  J B Smith,  Joshua  Stroud,  Thomas 
Scott  Robert  Sloe,  John  B.  Swinehart,  Richard  Saunders,  A 
H.  Shine,  Henry  Stiver  Erastus  Tnbble,  Jas.  C.  Timmons, 
James  Wallace,  Otis  Worstolle,  Gorden  Workman,  William 
Waters,  Thomas  Williams,  Henry  Z.  Wolf,  Columbus 
1 read  way. 

Not  being  able  to  find  the  muster-out  roll  on  tile  in  the  adju- 
tant general  s office,  the  casualties  of  Company  II.  are  necessari- 
ly omitted.  I be  members  of  this  company  who  did  not  veter- 
anize were  mustered  out  October  (I.  1864.  The  veterans  of  the 
1st  Regiment  were  transferred  with  recruits  to  the  ISth  O V 
I.  Captain  B.  F.  Prentis  resigned  May  17,  180:4. 

Recruits.— Wo  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  list  of 

cZZ  John  Burk,  Joseph  Baltzcfl,  John 

Castnei,  Edwin  S Castner,  Mathew  Delano,  John  Kell,  John 
Long  Augustus  Myers,  John  S.  Murrel,  Edward  Murry  Kyri- 
han  Momsey  Marian  Robbins,  William  Saladin  William  Stel- 

Tl«ff1YvnryTh,pU1)’  lho,nas  Swann,  John  W.  Smith,  Nimrod 
Teaff,  \V m.  L.  Patterson,  captain  ; William  Pringle. 


CO.  G.  2D  HEGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

This  company  was  recruited  by  Captain  James  F.  Sarret  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio.  It  was  mustered  into  service  a Camp  Den- 
mson,  Ohio  September  11,  1861.  The  original  officers  were 
James  J Sarratt,  captain  ; promoted  to  major  March  4 1864- 
““  v» 

Mille7°H  V WWiaZ  P'rnT’  S-vlve'ster  Davis,  Samuel  W. 
u mi  ' H'rTWS,thlngton-  JaL-ob  Summers,  David  W Mat- 

let^,  Thomas  II.  Brown,  Joseph  Carter. 

Drummer — James  M.  Owens. 

Wagoner— Elisha  Kendall. 

F-  Sarratt  promoted  to  major,  March  4 1864- 
ac,  1 Krebs,  promoted  to  second  lieutenant,  Jan.  5, 1863,  from 
■ nd  lieutenant  to  first  lieutenant,  Feb,  11,  1864;  James  W 

F fsamn'  P,r0m0tCld  toToaptai">  11,  1S64,  and  assigned  to  Co! 
soV  a i-  re"lluent)  i Lafayette  Van  Horn  was  appointed  from 

l0^cu:enilDt  of  Co-  X-  SmoLt) 

MaflVlXtU  •’  wTv  , Worthington,  promoted  to  first  sergeant, 
1863  JW  ^ sl?'  ' ’ °'VC"'  promotcd  t0  ^rg'eant,  October  28, 
htcp  ,enw  Promoted  to  sergeant,  Fob.  I,  1864  ■ Emorv 

28  ■ r ’ P ZVt  If'  B,'°'vn'  promoted  to  corporal,  Oct. 

18648b3’  Ge  'fer°  St01n,1|oy,  promoted  to  corporal.  February  1, 

dor  TiJ,ATiES'~miexander  Abraham.  Thomas  \Vr.  Ault,  Yanguil- 
Adam  Chum'’  T.hon,a®  Ho,ul-  Addison  Batchelor.  John  Curran, 
Durbin  tI  Hgnam'  Ja™es  ('°opcr  (ex  prisoner),  Benjamin  F 

J W.  Ferrer,  John  Gib 
Hebrori  t J1,lton  Hill,  Harrison  Holman,  John  L 
Lopema’nJ  Fd«d ' Hell'T  /obe.  John  Leonard,  Jefferson 

fredJnmcu  n W " NE,?lax'vd'-  J‘lh»  W McGowan,  Obney  At- 

A J,  Cob. 


Gained  by  Enlistment.— Isaac  Butlcrwortb,  Frank  D J> 
John  Hardacker,  Albert  J.  Ilolroyd,  Ross  P.  Johnston,  Fran 
Keller,  John  Lopeman,  Thomas  Martin.  Robert  1 • ^farl,n’A..  , 
uel  Melville,  James  Montgomery,  E.  H.  McFeely,  Waltei  i ' 
ols,  John  Summers,  James  Winters.  Tiiese  were  aftaruai 
transferred. 

Prisoners  of  War. — The  following  were  captured  at  Etiick- 
amauga,  Ga.,  September  20,  1863 : CoIIigan  Bernard,  David”. 
Matlock,  James  P.  Coyle.  James  Carter,  Brnriton  Hymers,  VVm. 

P.  McCormick,  John  Neiss,  John  O'Neal,  VVm.  P.  Snodgrass, 
VVm.  Smidt,  James  Woodman,  James  R.  Yeagley. 

Killed  in  Battle. — William  Arbaugh,  at  Rosaca,  Ga.,  May 
14,  1864;  Alexander  C.  Mills,  Lookout  Mt.,  November  24,  1863; 
Bazalcel  llanlan,  John  J.  Lopeman,  Jerry  Linton,  at  Chaplin 
Hills,  October  8,  1862;  Alex.  D.  Searles,  Chiekamaugn,  Ga., Sep- 
tember 20,  1863 ; Urbana  Smith,  Chaplin  Hills,  October  8,  1862  ; 
John  K.  Sutherland,  near  Kingston,  Ga.,  June  1,  1864;  John 
R.  Winters,  at  Chaplin  Hills,  October  8,  1862. 


Died. — Henry  W.  Miser,  in  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
March  12.  1862  : Sylvester  Davis,  in  hospital,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
September  4,  1862 ; Jacob  Summers,  of  wounds  received  in  battle 
of  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  October  27,  186.'! ; Samuel  Guthrie,  in 
hospital,  Annapolis,  Md.,  April  14,  1863;  David  H.  Lazurc,  at 
Edgefield  Junction,  Term.,  December  3,  1862;  Elijah  Matlock, 
January  31,  1863,  of  wounds  received  at  Stone  river;  Walter 
Nichols,  February  15,  1863,  of  wounds  received  at  Stone  river. 

Discharged  — Malachi  Krebs,  January  5,  1863;  William  Pit- 
tenger,  August  14,  1863;  James  Brown.  August  20,  1862;  Sam- 
uel VV.  Miller,  Julj'  25,  1862:  Thomas  H.  Brown,  January  22, 
1863;  Joseph  Adams,  March  1,1862;  Reuben  Bartlett,  October 
20,  1862;  George  H.  Boyd.  June  25,  1862;  James  Charlton,  De- 
cember 9,  1861 ; James  S.  Davis,  June  23,  186*2;  Sylvanus  Da- 
vis, December  16,  1862;  Win.  T.  Hall,  July  25,  1862-  Philip  P 
Houston,  May  28,  1863;  Elisha  Kendall,  June  20,  1862;  Bern. 
Lester,  April  18,  1862;  Otho  Linton.  February  6.  1862;  Joseph 
Loudeekor,  April  31.  1863;  Patrick  Laying,  March  7.  1863 ; 
John  M.  Leas,  August  30,  1863;  Richard  McLain,  May  7,  1863; 
Thomas  Martin,  January  7.  1863;  Augustine  Myers,  July  25, 

on'lirf  r,'er  St-V'cs'  Janua,y  9.  1862;  Preston  Roberts,  July 
20,  1862  ; James  VV . Sanford,  August  12,  1862;  Manfred  Swine 
hart  sentto  hospital  March  5,  1862  ; Thomas  F.  Man,  August 
2/,  1862.  * *=> 

Company  mustered  out  December  10,  1864. 

COMPANY  K,  BECOND  BEGIMENT,  O.  V.  I. 
St^!benvUfof,an Captain  ^arraTt’s^  over^uR0]! 

K-  Th«  A: 

David  Mitchell,  captain. 

Joseph  R.  I).  Clendening,  first  lieutenant, 
lhomas  Dyal,  second  lieutenant. 

Sergeants-Georgo  C Yengley,  Mitchell  Crabbs,  James  Smith 
Michael  O Connell  and  James  Phillips.  ’ 

Corporals — Thomas  Hamilton,  Henry  Vandiks  r mr 

SSaSSS  lima*.  oZg  >l0""On' 

Drummer— Adolphun  Russell. 

Teamster — James  K,  Dowry 

Pioneers  Albert  Close  and  Johnson  Hartman. 

resigned  December  7,  1X61  • Gcor»’e  R Hollist  Mendonmng, 
sergeant  to  first  lieutcna.A, 

first  sergeant,  June  22  1863-  tu  n.  “P  18b3,  and  to 
privato  to  second  sergeant.  January  lO^Ws”  }>10nu'toii  ,r0Tn 
promoted  from  cor,*™!  „ ,„“S.  fig 

promoted  from  eorforal'to 
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Robertson,  promoted  to  corporal,  January  1,  1864;  William 
Mitchell,  same;  Albert  G.  Close,  same;  Joseph  A.  Elliott,  same. 

Privates. — James  Allman,  John  W.  Brown,  John  C.  Beres- 
ford,  wounded,  September  20,  1862  ; John  L.  Call,  George  W. 
Close,  John  C,  Criss,  C.  M.  Crott,  George  Douglas,  Jefferson  Lar- 
imer, John  M.  Householder,  Thomas  Jeffry,  David  Larkins,  Wil- 
liam F.  MeLano,  William  MeBatk,  Isaac  II.  Pinkerton,  Charles 
R.  Shane,  Daniel  A.  Saltzman,  Alexander  Travis,  Daniel  Van- 
dyke. 

Joined  by  Enrollment  in  1862. — Robert  Bereslord,  Pharoah 
Bell,  Philander  Berry,  Enos  Biggerstaff,  Isaiah  Call,  David  Call, 
Samuel  Cable,  Martin  Gearen,  captured  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  May 
1,  1862,  and  joined  the  company,  May  22,  1862,  B.  B.  Gearen, 
captured  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  May  12,  1862,  and  joined  the  com- 
pany, February  1,1862;  John  Hales,  William  Uozle,  William 
Harney,  captured  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  May  1, 1862,  and  joined  the 
company,  February  15,1862  ; David  S.  Hunter,  same ; Vitalis  , 
Hunter,  James  E.  Henderson,  William  Kriner,  captured  at  Pu- 
laski, May  1,  1862,  and  joined  the  company,  April  7,  1862  ; Da- 
vid Kriner,  Jacob  Kriner,  Orr  Lowe,  Adam  Lirbe,  Franklin 
Mills,  Lineas,  McGavron,  captured  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  May  4, 
1862;  Mordeeai  McDowell,  John  Nixon,  George  Nixon,  John  F. 
Stewart,  Enos  Striker,  James  Thompson,  Henry  Wooster,  James 
Wooster.  All  save  eight  ol  these  were  lost  to  the  company  by 
transfer. 

Taken  Prisoners. — Andrew  Coyle,  Joshua  Hartman,  John 
Maple,  William  Rex  and  Adolphus  Russell  were  made  prisoners 
of  war  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Tenn.,  September  20, 1863. 

Killed  in  Battle. — B.  B.  Gearen,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Re- 
Baca,  Ga.,  May  14,  1864;  Thomas  George,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Perryville,  Ky..  October  8,  1862;  John  W.  Porter,  killed  at  the 
battle  ot  Chickamauga,  Tenn.,  September  20, 1863  ; Alfred  Wal- 
ters, killed  in  1864;  John  Zimmerman,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Perryville,  Ky.,  October  8,  1802. 

DiED.—David  Call,  died  in  1863  ; Isaiah  Call,  died  in  1863; 
James  Dorrance,  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  a hospital  at  Murfrees- 


Rupert,  died  in  hospital . 

liam  Rex,  died  in  prison  at  Andersonville  ; Joseph  Russell,  died 
April  14  1862  • Charles  P.  Shadrick,  hung  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  J une 
18l  1862  by  C.’s.  A.  authorities;  Enos  Striker,  died  in  prison  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  November  13, 1863 ; John  Stewart,  died  in  prison 
in  1864-  James  B.  Thompson,  died  in  hospital  at  Nashville, 
Tenn  January  12,  1863;  James  Wooster,  died  in  hospital  at 
Sr«»b"?o  Tenn,  March  25,  1863 ; O.  C.  Y.gl.y,  died  in 
hospital  at  home,  December  7,  1861. 

TWharged  for  DisABiUTY.-Clarington  Bell,  July  21, 1862; 


Ephra.., 

John  Evans,  June  17,  186.5 ; 


Jotin  lie  km  a n " A p r i"  1 ^18(S|  XiJts  JoT.lao.rApnl  I*'''1; 

James  E.  A*!  32,  .862  , 


Orr  Lowe, 

David  Marshall 

John  McLane, 

James  L.  McLane  January 


o 1864  Mordeca  McDowell,  July  21,  1862  ; Mart.n  Thom; 

2’  18?4o7  1SM  Tohn  Nixon,  August  12,  1864.  George  Nixc 
£Pn  7 ’ oi  isii3  ■ Thomas  Parsons,  March  1,  1862;  Rich:: 

December  31,  18W,  lhom  Phillips,  March  31,  1866 ; 

Parsons,  Januai  j 1 J,  « . G R0tk,  May  17,  1862. 

WiHinmr.  Bench,  AwyJ,  Innuary  6, 

Robert  Robertson,  Do  • > . piavid  Vandyke,  Novom- 

1862;  John  Thompson.  July  21, 1862 , ; j.;,,,.  VclUc, 

tBSr&/j  CempW  -stored  out  o.  the  10th  day  ot 
October,  1864. 

COMPANY  H..  11TH  KEOIMBNT,  O.  V.  O. 


It  was  mustered  into  service  at  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio,  on  the 
31st  day  of  July,  1863.  Officers: 

Jacob  S.  Sluman,  captain. 

George  H.  Boyd,  second  lieutenant. 

Sergeants — G.  W.  Marsh,  William  B.  Litten,  John  Litten,  jr., 
Wilson  S.  Grier,  Alpheus  Carolhers,  John  Stroud,  James  Linn, 
J.  B.  Hickman. 

Corporals— Joel  M.  Ferguson,  Meredith  Aldridge,  Charles 
Frame,  Edward  Frame,  Wm.  McCafferty,  William  F.  Hail, Sam- 
uel Rowlee,  John  F.  Cahill. 

Trumpeter — Thomas  Flatley. 

Farrier — Adam  Calhoun. 


Promotions — Jacob  L.  Shuman  appointed  June  19,  1863,  by 
the  Governor,  William  Ellsworth,  promoted  from  first  lieuten- 
ant to  captain  of  company  IS.,  of  same  regiment;  William  R 
Boliy  mer,  promoted  sergeant.  Oct.  31,  1864,  commanded  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  December  6.  1864,  promoted  to  first  lieutenant, 
October  5,  1S65  ; George  II.  Boyd,  dismissed  March  6,  1865 
John  B.  Hickman,  appointed  sergeant  from  private,  July  31 
1863;  appointed  as  Q.  M.  sergeant,  August  31,  1863;  Henry 
Hoffman,  appointed  sergeant  from  private,  October  31,  1864 
James  T.  Linn,  appointed  sergeant,  July  31,  1863;  Milton  Tim 
mons,  appointed  corporal  July  31,  1863  ; promoted  to  sergeant, 
September  25,  1865;  John  Nugent,  appointed  corporal,  July  31 
1863;  George  Hall,  appointed  corporal,  July  31,  1863;  N'ieho 
las  Sprinker,  appointed  corporal,  October  17,  1865;  Wilson  Bar 
rott,  appointed  corporal,  October  17,  1865  ; Isaac  Maskill,  ap 
pointed  corporal,  May  23,  1866. 

Privates — William  Stoner,  Meredith  Aldridge,  Johu  Allen, jr., 

C.  Beltz,  George  Bingham.  John  Carnes,  John  Carroll,  Alpheus 
Caruthors,  John  F.  Cahill,  Robert  Devore,  Hiram  Evans,  Patrick 
Flahavty,  James  A.  Farmer,  Thomas  Flatley,  Edward  Frame, 

Wm.  Gossett,  D.  T.  Gallagher,  Henry  Gross,  Adam  Glass,  Ed- 
ward Hurley,  Martin  Holland,  W.  B.  Litten,  George  Mulligan 
John  McGlinn,  Reason  McAllister,  David  C.  Peck,  George  E. 
Reynolds,  Wm.  I.  Skives,  John  H.  Waters,  William  Wilson. 

Discharged — Lewis  Cooper,  September  25,  1861 ; David  Ho- 
gan, April  14,  1806,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  John  Litten, 
on  account  of  disability,  December  23,1865,  Martin  Madison, 
at  Fort  Kearney,  on  account  of  disability,  October  10,  1864; 
Samuel  Rowley,  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  May  2,1866;  Fred- 
erick Lutton,  November  15,  1864  ; Charles  Thomas,  September 
23,  1865;  George  W.  Marsh,  mustered  out  to  accept  promotion 
as  second  lieutenant,  December  14,  1865. 

Died— Winfield  L.  Davis,  at  Mud  Springs,  N.  T.,  March  31, 
1865  ; William  Hall,  at  Fort  Mitchell,  January  7,  1866. 

This  company  was  mustered  out  ot  service  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  J uly  14,  1866. 

13TH  REGIMENT,  O.  V.  I. 

Company  F. — George  S.  Dickey  enlisted  February  27, 1864 ; 
discharged  by  special  order.  James  S.  Gray  enlisted  March  1, 
1864  ; discharged  June  5,  1865. 

Company  G. — Corporals — Oliver  Evans,  enlisted  February  27, 
1864;  discharged  December  7, 1864.  John  D.  Roberts,  enlisted 
March  4, 1864  ; discharged  June  5,  1865.  Samuel  Davidson,  en- 
listed February  27,  1864;  discharged  on  account  of  disability, 
April  13,  1865.  Francis  Thompson,  enlisted  February  27, 1864  ; 
discharged  June  5,  1865. 

Privates. — Martin  Burns,  enlisted  February  27,  1864;  dis- 
charged May  2,  1865,  for  disability.  Silas  W.  McClellan,  en- 
listed February  27, 1864 ; discharged  June  5, 1865.  Albert  Steel, 
enlisted  February  25,  1864  ; discharged  October  20, 1864. 


! 1 


COMPANY  E,  18TH  REGIMENT,  O.  V.  I. 

This  company  was  organized  from  transferred  men  of  compa- 
nies ot  the  2d  regiment  O.  V.  I.  The  following  named  persons 
from  Jefferson  county  belonged  to  this  company,  which  was  or- 
ganized and  mustered  into  service  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1865  : 

Discharged. — Isaac  Butterworth,  Pharaoh  Bell,  Robert  Ban- 
ford,  Samuel  Cable,  David  Call,  Frank  Dolby,  Albert  J.  Hal  royu, 
Dennis  Healer,  June  10,  1865  ; John  Holes,  March  31,  1365; 
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Daniel  Hunter,  Rose  P.  Johnson,  March  11,  1865;  John  McGray, 
Juno  10,  1865;  Robert  P.  Martin,  March  23,  1865;  John  Sum- 
mers, James  H.  Winters,  Henry  Wooster,  Juoe  10,  1865. 

Died. — Yittallis  Hunter,  died  April  11,  1865,  at  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  of  chronic  diarrhoea.  John  F.  Stewart,  died  July  30, 1864, 
at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  of  diarrhoea.  Joseph  Montgomery,  died 
October  8,  1864,  at  Andersonville,  Gu.,  of  scrofula. 

COMPANY  r.  20THBEO1KDKTO.  V.  I.  [Three  months aervioe.l  I 


COMPANY  F.,  30TH  BEGIMENT,  O.  V.  I. 

Captain — W.  H.  Harlan. 

First  Lieutenant — G-  E.  O’Neil. 

Second  Lieutenant — E.  Grioves.  . _ T , r 

Sergeants— R.  Boals,  W.  Carter,  L.  Davis,  L.  Johnson,  J. 

C°Conrporals-D.  Walters,  J.  W.  Myers,  W.  Grafton,  W.  Dickie, 
Jno.  D.  Huff,  Easter  Munscy,  B.  S.  Cole,  B.  F.  Gillespie. 
Musicians — M.  Priest  VVragner,  Thos.  Arthur. 


This  company  was  organized  by  David  F.  Gabel,  at  Steuben- 
ville, for  the  throe  months  service,  in  the  month  of  April.  1861. 

The  company  was  as  follows  : 

David  F.  Cabell,  captain. 

James  F.  Surratt,  first  lieutenant. 

Wm.  A.  Owesney,  second  lieutenant. 

James  Wilkins,  ensign. 

Sergoants — David  R.  S.  Wells,  Moses  Urquhart,  Thos.  Iler- 
peck,  O.  H.  Patterson. 

Corporals — B.  N.  Linsay,  J.  W.  Evans,  Harvey  Trotter, 
Robert  E.  Lucas. 

Pkivates — Austin  Arnold,  James  M.  Anderson,  Frank  Brady, 
James  Blair,  V.  Banghart,  John  Butski,  William  Barnford,  Wil- 
liam Bayer,  George  H.  Boyd,  C.  H.  Benson,  A.  W.  Brister,  John 
Brown,  George  Boyd,  F.  C.  Bingle,  James  W.  Corper,  Joseph 
Carter,  R.  M.  Cable,  J.  H.  Campbell,  Sylvester  Davis,  John 
Dillon,  Frank  Delly,  James  Doyle.  Joseph  Frey,  John  Fowler, 

J.  W.  Gillespie,  William  Grew,  C.  W.  Graham,  Samuel  Guth- 
rie, John  George,  Christopher  Gille,  David  Hunter,  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  Perry  Hines,  Thompson  Hanna,  Andrew  Hultorly, 
James  Haj's,  F.  Harlmaker,  Thomas  Hanson,  D.  M.  Hanna, 
John  Hamilton,  Harrison  Hunter,  James  Huntsman,  John  W. 
Holliday,  John  Josephs,  Peter  Josephs,  Henry  Job,  William 
Jarvis,  Adam  Louther,  Frank  Keller,  I.  A.  McCauslan,  James 
McLean,  J.  W.  Martin,  I.  W.  McCoy,  H.  W.  Miser,  Richard 
McLean,  Joseph  McLean  R.  P.  Martin,  Albert  Miller,  John  Mc- 
Cardell,  Thomas  McConnell,  Stephen  Myers,  A.  T.  Markle, 
Thomas  R.  McColloch,  James  A.  Oliver,  J.  C.  Porter,  John  Par- 
ish, J.  \V.  Phillips,  Edwards  Pumphreys,  J.  H.  Prentiss,  Edwin 
Ross,  John  Robertson,  Thomson  Smith,  Roswell  Stephens,  Ed- 
ward Stellman,  James  Spencer,  John  R.  Stone,  William  Smidt, 
James  Taylor,  George  Veirling,  John  G.  Wiers,  Joseph  Hun- 
ter, Thomas  Williams,  John  I.  Waters,  James  Wilson,  William 
Winter,  Albert  York. 

COMPANY  F,  25TH  BEOHMENT,  O.  V.  I. 

Enlisted  from  the  county  of  Jefferson,  Ohio,  in  1861,  forthreo 
years  or  during  the  war. 

Oliver,  John  F.,  captain. 

Templeton,  James,  lieutenant;  discharged  on  account  of  dis- 
ability. 

Hollis,  Joseph  H.,  lieutenant, 

Yaruell,  Peter,  sergeant. 

Corporals — Cooper,  William  Louis,  discharged  on  account  of 
wounds;  Miller,  Jerome  P.,  discharged  on  account  of  sickness; 
Gassoway,  William,  discharged  on  account  of  sickness;  Ingler, 
David  C.,  killed  at  Chancellorsville,  Va. 

Privates, — John  Armstrong,  discharged  for  disability  ; Wil- 
liam Bougher,  discharged  for  disability;  Daniel  Bell,  Edward 
Barrett,  William  H.  Barr,  discharged  for  disability  ; William  H. 
Bronson,  John  Barrett,  discharged  for  disability ; John  Brown- 
lee,  Daniel  Brownlee,  Thomas  Burchfield,  John  W.  Cahill,  dis- 
charged for  disability;  Joseph  C.  Coulter,  James  Collins,  An- 
drew J.  Dick,  discharged  for  disability;  Samuel  M.  Forrester, 
died  in  South  Carolina;  Edwin  O.  Forrester,  discharged  for  dis- 
ability ; John  A.  Garrosive,  Henry  Greer,  George  W.  Hornor, 
discharged  for  disability  ; Augustine  Horner,  William  H.  Irwin, 
Thomas  Jones,  discharged  for  wounds  ; John  M,  Kerr,  Isaac 
Kurtman,  Theodore  E.  Lodge,  killed  in  the  battle  of  McDowell, 

* a. ; William  H.  Manning,  John  C.  Maxwell,  discharged  for 
wounds;  James  Mooney.  John  McKinley, killed  at  Chancellors- 
ville, Va. ; David  T.  McKinley,  Bernard  McLafferty,  died  in  the 
service;  James  McConnell,  Wm.  P.  Parrish,  John  W.  Parrish, 
John  P.  Parrish,  died  in  the  service;  Leander  Provines,  died 
in  iho  service ; John  Pool,  died  in  the  service;  Austen  Robb, 
David  P.  Scott,  James  Schollett,  discharged  for  wounds;  Basil 
G Shields,  killed  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. ; Isaac  H.  Smith,  discharged 
tor  disability  ; John  H.  Saunders,  James  L.  Shields,  James  W. 
Sanders,  discharged  for  wounds  ; John  H.  Veite,  David  Wil- 
liams, John  Williams. 

4— w— B.  * Co». 


I Privates— W.  Allen,  A.  Bachelor.  T.  J.  Beck.  T.  J.  B.  Brown- 

I lee,  J.  Carter,  W.  Common,  I.  J.  Cox,  M.  Cox,  11.  Dunn,  M.  B. 

V.  Dun,  Albert  W.  Davis,  T.  Digman,  J.  Fielding,  John  Lodge, 

W.  H.  Lyons,  S.  Maxwell,  H.  Musbrush,  A.  E.  Merritt,  E.  My- 
ers, J.  MeCryslal,  L.  J.  Minor,  J.  O’Harra,  John  Reed,  W.  H. 
Stewart,  G.  W.  Shuster,  John  Scharlott,  E.  J.  Gibbons,  Grafton 
Horner,  E.  Horner,  J.  M.  Hutton,  Oliver  S.  Hanlan,  James  Hill, 
J.  H.  Henry,  J.  Henan,  G.  F.  Hood,  J.  B.  Hickman,  A.  J.  Huff, 
J.  F.  Leceh,  I).  Leech,  J.  Laying,  M.  Liston,  J.  Lieper,  G.  Schar- 
lott,  J.  Thompson,  James  Thompson,  J.  Trotter,  John  Whitson, 
J.  Watkins,  C.  F.  Young,  U.  Brown,  J.  S.  Owens,  R.  A.  Tilton, 
J.  M.  Taylor,  J.  Myers,  B.  K.  Prosser,  A.  Barrett,  J.  D.  Doran. 

COMPANY  H„  40TH  BEGIMENT,  O.  V.  I, 

The  following  named  soldiers  in  Captain  William  Cunning- 
ham's company  were  from  Jefferson  county: 

George  D.  Stone,  Q.  M.;  Abner  Kelley,  Thomas  R.  McCul- 
lough, Abraham  Markle,  Robert  Cole,  William  Chambers,  Na- 
than Crowley,  Thomas  B.  Holmes,  Eustin  Johnson,  Mathew 
O.  Junkins,  Henry  Kelley,  James  Kelley,  Abraham  T.  Markle, 
William  Maxwell,  William  Porter,  James  Porter,  Aaron  Boss, 
Alonzo  Ross,  Edwin  Ross,  Johnson  Ross,  Benj.  Willis,  William 
T.  Winters.  George  S.  Parks,  transferred  to  engineers ; dis- 
charged June  28,  1865. 


COMPANY  I.,  40TH  BEGIMENT,  O.  V.  I. 


John  R.  Donaldson,  third  sergeant. 

William  Armor,  Oliver  Allensworth,  James  Allenswortn, 
David  W.  Reeland,  John  Boyd,  W.  W.  Chambers,  Lewis  S. 
Davis,  William  Frazier,  John  Gutshall,  Lindley  Ong,  Cyrus M. 
Rodgers,  Mathew  P.  Simpson,  Henry  B.  West,  Samuel  R.  Win- 
ters, Isaiah  H.  Winters,  Abijah  Milos. 

Andrew  Shepherd  was  a member  of  this  regiment,  and  dis- 
charged for  disability. 

Company  H.  was  mustered  into  service  at  Camp  Chase,  No- 
vember 21,  1861,  and  Company  I,  December  9,  1861.  ’ The 
regiment  was  organized  at  this  camp  to  serve  three  years.  The 
original  members  (except  veterans)  were  mustered  out  in 
October,  November  and  December,  1864,  by  reason  of  expiration 
of  term  of  service,  and  the  organization  composed  of  veterans 
and  recruits,  consolidated  into  a battalion  which  was  transferred 
to  the  1st  regiment,  0.  V.  I.,  December  10,  1864. 

COMPANY  C,  43d  BEGIMENT,  O.  V.  I. 


I he  organization  of  this  regiment  was  begun  at  Camp  Chase 
Columbus,  but  its  place  of  rendezvous  was  changed  to  Camp 
Andrews,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  when  the  organization  was  com- 
pleted, February  7,  1862.  Company  C was  principally  recruited 
in  Jefferson  county,  and  mustered  in  with  the  following  officers 
and  men : 6 

M.  J.  Urquhart,  captain. 

S.  F.  Timmons,  first  lieutenant. 

W.  B.  Thornhill,  second  lieutenant. 

Sergeants— J.  B.  Hamilton,  A.  J.  Sampson  C.  W.  Coffev 
Samuel  H.  Taggart,  Samuel  B.  Aikens. 

Corporals-John  Vance  Adam  Williams,  James  A.  Lantz, 
R.  C.  Johnston,  W.  Murdock,  James  Blair,  W Leuuett  q 
Roberts.  b°  ’ '3‘ 

Drum  Major— Fred  Misner. 

Musicians— William  P.  Calvert. 

Privates.— .T  Aikens,  B.  F.  Anderson,  E.  M.  Anderson,  J 
R.  Anderson,  W.  Averly,  Levi  Barnes,  G.  R.  Bock,  R.  H.  Beck 
G.  Benedict  J.  Benedict,  W.  Benodict,  A.  Berrell,  J.  Black  J.  A 
Brothers  N.  Burner,  L.  Karr,  A.  Kimmel,  I.  Leech,  D Liirht- 
ner,  J.  Mansfield,  J.  Martin,  A.  Miller,  H.  Miser  G Moore°W 
Morgan,  W.  Mahon,  J.  W-  Morris,  G.  Null,  H.  Munson  J Mur 
phy,  J.  Coffield,  J.  W.  Cole,  Andrew  Growl,  T CrumW T 
Carson,  L.  A.  Davis,  R.  M.  Dutton,  J.  N.  Fowler,  J.  W.  Fowler 
J.  B.  i? razier,  H.  C.  Fry,  W.  Gamble,  J.  Gibson,  R.  Gibson,  S.  S. 
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Hammil,  J.  H.  Hathaway,  E.  Hines,  1.  P.  Hines,  D.  P.  Host,  J. 
Arrigin,  S.  R.  Johnston,  S.  B.  Moore,  \V.  Neal,  G-.  W.  Currant, 

W.  H.  R.  Price,  J.  Reber,  L.  L.  Ryder,  T.  Rockwell,  P.  C.  Rod- 
gors,  E.  House,  D.  Smith,  J.  Sprunes,  A.  J,  Stradman,  J.  Tim- 
brel,.]. Weaver,  J.  P.  White,  W.  A.  White,  J.  Wilson,  W.  A. 
Wood,  S.  Worley,  J.  S.  Wrikeman,  A.  R.  Wells. 

COMPANY  a,  43d  REGIMENT,  O.  V.  I- 

Company  G was  recuitod  principally  from  Jefferson  county, 
and  was  as  follows  : 

John  Ferguson,  captain,  died  at  Watterford,  Miss.,  December 
5,1862;  Edwin  J.  Keller,  first  lieutenant,  resigned  June  17, 
1852  ; Edward  L.  Dunbar,  second  lieutenant,  resigned  Novem- 
ber 1,  1862 ; H.  B.  Black,  first  sergeant,  died  April  9,  1862 ; 
Robert  McNay,  second  sergeant,  rose  to  first  lieutenant ; Alex- 
ander P.  Bell,  third  sergeant;  William  Ferguson,  fourth  sor- 
oant,  died  May  9.  1863;  Jason  Brown,  fifth  sergeant,  promoted 
to  lieutenant;  John  M.  Armstrong,  first  corporal;  John  C. 
Frazier, second  corporal,  rose  to  first  sergeant ; James  O'Connell, 
third  corporal,  wounded,  promoted  to  second  lieutenant ; James 
H.  McN ary,  forth  corporal  promoted  to  sergeant ; William  H. 
Garrett,  fifth  corporal ; John  W.  Thompson,  sixth  corporal,  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant;  wounded;  adjutant;  Charles  P.  Maxwell, 
seventh  corporal,  rose  to  sergeant  in  veteran  regiment : John  I. 
Gruber,  eighth  corporal,  rose  to  orderly  sergeant. 

Privates.— Abraham  Arnold,  discharged  August  9,  1863; 
James  L.  Bell,  Alexander  Brobson,  died  November  3,  1862 ; 
Clark  D.  Beebout.  discharged  July  17, 1862  ; Wm.  Brown,  Har- 
ry Belton,  died  April  20,  1864;  Nathan  P.  Bates,  discharged 
July  23,  1862;  Elisha  Cramblet,  discharged  July  19,  1862; 
Thomas  Crawford,  died  March  20,  1862;  Joshua  W.  Cole, 
wounded  October  4,  1862,  discharged  August,  1863 ; John  I. 
Crippen,  veteran  and  discharged  with  regiment;  Jesse  Dungan, 
veteran  and  discharged  with  regiment ; Thomas  C.  Ferrel, 
wounded  October  4,  1862,  discharged  shortly  after  ; Milton  G. 
Grimes,  wagon-master  3d  division,  15th  A.  C. ; James  Grable, 
died  September  16,  1862;  David  Hicks,  veteran  and  discharged 
with  regiment;  James  T.  Hervey,  discharged  August  12,  1862  ; 
Henry  Hale,  died  May  19,  1862;  James  Kirk,  discharged  July 
4,  1863;  Matthew  J.  Kirby,  discharged  January  23,  1863,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards;  Almond  Kelley,  killed  at  Corinth,  Oc- 
tober 4,  1862 ; Samuel  H.  KaBiey,  (Belmont  county)  veteran  and 
discharged  with  regiment  ; Albert  F.  Matlack,  veteran  and  dis- 
charged with  regiment,  July,  1865  ; John  Myers,  died  June  4, 
1862 ; Bazil  C.  Maxwell,  died  at  Farmington,  May  28,  1862 ; 
Thomas  J.  Parr,  discharged  December  18,  1862 ; Thos.  B.  Phil- 
lips, killed  at  Corinth,  October  4,  1862 ; John  C.  Ralston,  dis- 
charged December  26, 1864,  expiration  of  term  of  service ; David 
Stewart,  vetoran  and  discharged  with  regiment ; Jas.  W.  Steffy, 
killed  at  Corinth,  October  4,  1862 ; William  R.  Stewart,  dis- 
charged at  the  expiration  of  term  of  service,  December  26,  1864; 
David  W.  Scott,  died  February  18,  1864;  Wm.  B.  Shane,  dis- 
charged at  the  expiration  of  term  of  service,  December  26, 1864; 
John  Tipton,  killed  at  Corinth,  October  4,  1862;  John  Vermil- 
lin  discharged  July  23,1862;  Wm.  II.  West,  veteran  and  dis- 
charged with  regiment,  July,  1865;  David  Wallace,  killed  Octo- 
ber 4, 1862,  at  Corinth,  Miss. 


Recruits. The  following  were  recruits  from  Jefferson  county. 

James  Scott,  wounded  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  May  14,  1864;  James 
Wheeler  Frank  Grimes,  died  on  the  way  to  his  regiment ; Philip 
Myers,  died  in  1864  ; Abraham  Stull. 

The  43d  regiment  was  discharged  in  July,  1865. 


52D  BEGIMBNT,  O.  V.  I. 


Tefferson  county  contributed  companies  B,  E and  G,  to  this 
regiment.  Company  A was  accepted  into  the  service  August 
21  1862,  at  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio.  Its  organization  was  as 

follows : A . 

Charles  W.  Clancy,  captain. 

William  Sturgis,  first  lieutenant 

William  A.  Judkins,  second  lieutenant. 

Sergeants — Lemuel  W.  Duff,  James  O Bates,  Theodore  Hum- 
u ml  Tnhn  Fowler  and  Henry  B.  Mercer. 

^Corporals — Lewis  D,  Mercer,  James  Shane,  William  M.  Flem- 
nJ  Toslph  Witherow,  John  Fleming,  Samuel  Mustard,  M.  A. 

McCullough  and  George  W Carter. 

Musician-David  R.  Bnsbin. 

Drummer— Pickney  Bone. 


Company  B.— Promotions,  Etc.— Charles  W.  Clancy  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  52d  regiment,  February  18 
1863.  William  Sturgis,  mustered  out  by  order  of  the  War  De- 
partment, August  25,  1864,  on  account  of  disability.  William  A 
Judkins,  mustered  out.  Lemuel  W.  Duff  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  of  company  G,  52d  O.  Y.  I.,  January  1,  1865.  Theo- 
dore Humphrevilfe  was  promoted  to  first  sergeant,  February  6, 


Mustered  Out.— Joseph  T.  Witherow,  Henry  B.  Mercer, 
David  M.  Runyon,  promoted  to  sergeant,  March  1,  1865;  Lewis 
D.  Mercer,  promoted  to  sergeant;  Morris  Graham,  corporal; 
Oliver  M.  Shane,  same  ; James  H.  McMasters,  Leander  Jones, 
same;  Ross  Noble,  appointed  corporal,  March  1,  1864;  Samuel 
Grimshaw,  appointed  corporal,  March  1,  1865 ; Benjamin  B. 
Foster,  appointed  corporal,  March  1,  1865;  David  R.  Brisbin, 
Pinkney  Bone. 

Privates — Edward  Brown,  Joseph  Brown,  Elza  V.  Cox,  James 
Davidson,  John  T.  Dugan,  Gilberts.  Fleming,  Evans  Columbus 
John  F.  Fleming,  William  Giles,  Addison  Gasaway,  Isaac  it 
Henry,  John  W.  Hastings,  John  W.  Hicks.  Oliver  Hicks,  Geo. 
F.  Irvine,  Wm.  Kirk,  jr.,  Wm.  Kirk,  sr.,  B.  H.  Kirk,  Campbell 
Miller,  Jacob  Myers,  James  McDonald,  Oliver  McGrew,  Allen 
T.  McMasters,  John  M.  McLaughlin.  George  W.  Price,  William 
Roe,  George  H.  Tweedy,  Uriah  H.  Updegraff,  George  W.  Wil- 
son. 


Kii.led  in  Battle — John  T.  Fowler,  killed  at  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  July  27,  1864;  William  F.  Carson,  killed  at  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  July  27,  1864  ; William  M.  Fleming,  killed  in  action 
near  Averysboro,  N.  C.,  March  16,  1865 ; Robert  A.  Mercer, 
killed  in  action  near  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  September  1,  1864 ; Lewis 
C.  Richards,  killed  in  action  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.,  June 
27,  1864. 


Died— James  Shane,  in  hospital,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  November 
14,  1862,  of  pneumonia;  Samuel  Mustard,  in  hospital,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  November  11,  1862,  of  measles;  Henry  B.  Ander- 
son, at  Savannah,  Ga.,  of  chronic  dysentery,  January  2, 1865  ; 
Benjamin  F.  Brown,  in  hospital,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  measles, 
December  8,  1862  ; M.  F.  Blackburn  in  hospital,  Nashville, 

Tenn.,  of  consumption,  January  16,  1863;  Joseph  Blazier,  in 
hospital,  Gallatin,  Tenn.;  Henry  Barger,  in  field  hospital,  of 
wounds  received  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ga.,  July  19, 1864;  Eli- 
jah M.  Chadwell,  in  hospital,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  pneumonia, 
December  5, 1862  ; George  \V.  Chambers,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
of  erysipelas,  April  20,  1863 ; William  A.  Duval,  in  hospital 
Nashville,  T«nn.,  of  pneumonia,  November  23,1862;  Alfred 
Doward,  at  Andersonville,  Georgia,  August  20,  1864  ; David 
Daily,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  small-pox  ; David  B.  Durbin,  at 
home  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  November  10,  1864,  of  consumption; 
Thomas  Hunter,  in  hospital,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  measles,  No- 
vember 18, 1862 ; William  Haines,  in  hospital  at  Bowling  Green, 

Ky.,  December  13,  1862  ; James  C.  Haines,  in  hospital  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  of  wounds  received  at  Peach  Tree  creek,  July  30, 

1864 ; Charles  S.  Miller,  in  hospital,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  diarrhw, 
December  13,  1862  ; Norman  Miller,  at  Galliapolis,  Ohio,  of 
typhoid  fever,  April  20, 1863  ; Joseph  L.  Meredith,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  of  pneumonia,  December  19,  *1862  ; James  R.  Nation,  in 
hospital,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  diarrhse,  January  9,  1863;  John 
Reynard,  in  hospital,  Danville,  Ky.,  November  8,  1862  ; Hora- 
tio D.  Stanton,  at  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  (July  28,  1864,  of 
chronic  diarrhic  , William  Withrow,  in  hospital,  Lebanon,  Ky., 
November  4,  1862  ; John  W.  Worthington,  at  Bowling  Green, 

Ky.,  of  measles,  November  16,  1862  ; Edwin  R.  Worthington,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  measles,  January  30, 1863. 

Discharged. — James  O.  Bates,  February  6,  1864,  McAfee’s 
Church,  Ga,  ; William  McCulloch,  April  4,  1864,  Columbus, 
Ohio ; George  W.  Carter,  to  receive  promotion  United  States 
colored  troops;  H.  H.  Fleming,  February  21, 1865,  Columbus, 
Ohio  ; Alexander  W.  Alloway,  August  1, 1863,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
William  Bark  hurst,  January  22,  1863,  Louisville,  Kentucky ; 
James  Bond,  September  1,  1864,  Columbus  Ohio ; Thomas  Cole- 
man, March  3,1863,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; Thomas  Cox,  January 
2, 1863,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Alexander  Davidson,  April  3,  1863. , 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Joseph  B.  Deveny,  June  1,  1863,  Nashville, 
Tennessee  ; Yirginius  Duval,  January  18, 1863,  Nashville, Tenn.; 
W.  H.  Harrison,  January  3,  1863,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  J.  C.  Harri- 
son, August  30,  1864,  Columbus,  O.;  Thomas  A.  Jobes,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1863,  Nashville,  Tenn.;W.  H.  Lee,  April  10, 1863, Colum- 
bus, 0.;  George  Malonee,  July  10, 1863,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  M.  H 
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McMasters,  January  27,  1863,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  David  Paxton, 
May  26,  1865,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Tbeodore  Richardson,  December 
10.  1862,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Joseph  Ross,  December  8,  18 62, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Alfred  H.  Robinson,  June  1,  1863,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  W.  H.  Zimmerman,  February  4,  1863,  Gallatin,  Tenn.; 
Thomas  Taylor,  January  30,  1863,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  John  Wag- 
ner, Jr.,  January  4,  1863,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  George  L.  Zink, 
July  18,  1863,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Transferred. — John  P.  Hendrick  to  veteran  ongineer  corps, 
July  20,  1864;  John  Seals,  to  veteran  engineer  corps,  July  20, 
1864;  Roe  Scott,  to  veteran  reserve  corps,  April  20,  1864;  John 
Barkheimer,  Charles  A.  Brooks,  John  Harrison,  E.  C.  Morgan, 
W.  M.  Johnson,  John  J.  Nation,  Theodore  Richardson,  Joel  H. 
Smith,  George  A.  Walker. 

Company  B was  mustered  out  at  Washington,  D.  C„  June  3, 
1865. 

COMPANY  E,  52D  REGIMENT,  O.  V.  I. 

This  company  was  mustered  into  service  at  Camp  Dennison, 
Aiigust  21,  1862.  It  was  organized  with  the  following  officers  : 
Parker  A.  EIbod,  captain. 

Alexander  Smith,  first  lieutenant. 

H.  C.  Mansfield,  seeond  lieutenant. 

Sergeants  James  H.  Donaldson,  David  F.  McMasters,  Alex- 
ander Mclntiro,  Daniel  Huseroft  and  Daniel  Arnold. 

Corporals— J.  Browning  Mansfield,  E.  T.  Hanlon,  Mord.  Mc- 
Dowell, Wm.  Reynolds,  David  A.  Scott,  Wm.  Wilkin,  David 
King  and  Nixon  Stewart. 

Resignations,  Casualties,  Etc.— Parker  A.  Elson,  resigned 
March  18,  1863  ; Henry  C.  Mansfield,  discharged  November  1, 
1864;  Wiliam  H.  Lane,  mustered  out;  Alexander  Smith,  re- 
signed January  11,  1863  ; Alexander  B.  Mclntire,  was  promoted 
from  2d  lioutenant  to  1st,  September  20,  1864.  Commanded 
Company  E.  from  20th  of  September  18,  1864,  to  1st  of  January 
1865;  James  H.  Donaldson,  promoted  from  1st  Sergeant  to  2d 
lieutenant,  February  25, 1863.  Killed  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ga  , 

July  19,  1864.  ' 

Mustered  out.— Sergeants  Daniel  T.  Huseroft,  David  M 
Scott.  David  King,  Nixon  B.  Stewart, 

Corporals  Joseph  M.  Thompson,  Elmer  Everson,  Thomas  A. 
Ihompson,  Henry  A.  Scott. 

Privates.— Daniel  Arnold,  Oscar  T.  Adams,  John  C.  Brown, 
franklin  Carnahan,  George  W.  Chalfant,  Benjamin  M.  Culbert- 
son, Salathiel  Cutterell,  George  Davis,  Henry,  H.  Day,  taken 
up  exchanged  prisoner;  David  Dimit,  John  Fellows,  James 
fenwick,  Nelson  Householder,  Joshua  Johnson,  John  Johnson, 

John  Kiely,  John  Linton,  Thomas  B.  Mansfield,  B.  H.  Maxwell, 
David  L Miller,  Andrew  McManas,  Daniel  McElfresh,  James 
Moore,  Bartley  Moore,  John  A.  Nelson,  Hiram  G.  Price,  G.  W. 
quinin,  Henry  Stone,  William  Stone,  John  N.  South,  James 
Isaac  Toot,  George  S.  Thomas,  Andrew  Taylor,  Beni, 
f . Wilson,  Joseph  M.  Welday,  Joseph  K.  Wilt,  Silas  Yocum. 

io?,ILL^!)\7TElia8  Emit’  killed  afc  Peach  Tree  Creek,  July  19, 

18b4  ; Eli  W Gordon,  killed  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  J uly  19, 1864 ; 
Samuel  M.  Hanlin,  killed  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  July  19,  1864: 
\wan!'?’  kil,od  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.,  June  27, 

1864;  Otho  Linton,  killed  at  Atlanta,  Ga., -August  11,  1864, 
pk68.  ®h,eets’  k,lled  at  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  September  1, 1864; 
Robert  M.  Blackburn,  Averasboro,  N.  C.,  March  16, 1865. 

Died.— John  Allman,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  September  10, 1862  ; 
^ehson  Allen,  in  hospital,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  1,  1863; 

t awrs’ln  hospital,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  September  23, 

Wo  loco08  Cunningham,  in  hospital,  Danville,  Ky.,  Novem- 
1SM  ’ du  ’ ~ n Grawford>  at  Cave  City,  Ky.,  January  13, 

ism’  Connell>  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  16, 

isro  n Galla8Pie>  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  10, 

T„  ’ Henry,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  September  6,  1864; 

James  C.  Leas,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  August  2,  1864 ; John 
f- Rightly,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  10,1862;  Isaac  N. 

r8.’  \P  hospital  of  wounds  received  at  Kenesaw 

V.  ” 8!n’  Ga-,  June  27,  1864;  James  Underwood, at  Nashville, 

Kv  1u’  1862  ’ dame8  Love,  taken  prisoner  at  Lexington, 

?■>  September  6, 1862.  Never  returned. 

T^nCHMRGEDTTMark  Albaugh,  February  7,  1863,  Nashville, 

N p ' ; Mo8ea  B°yd>  January  16,  1863,  Nashville,  Tenn.  ; Louis 
«.  carman,  January  11, 1863,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; Thomas  Crown, 


April  2,  1863,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; George  W.  Daily,  April  2,1863, 
Columbus,  Ohio ; EJlis  Dalrymplo,  May  7, 1863,  Columbus,  Ohi  , 
Alexander  Douglas,  August  21,  1863,  Chattanooga,  ienn, , 
Yachiel  Gallaway,  January  11,  1863,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; Harmon 
Hukill,  January  11,  1863,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Hanlen  E.  Tappan, 
May  16,  1865,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; Mordeeai  McDowell,  January 
11,  1863,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Thomas  McGee,  February  7,  1863, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ; R.  P.  Mansfield,  January  20, 1 864,  Louisville. 
Ky. ; William  McCann,  April  17,  1865,  Camp  Dennison;  J. 
Browning  Mansfield,  May  16,  1865,  Nashville,  Tenn. , David 
T.  McMasters,  Louisville,  Ky.,  March.  1863:  Robert  Nelson, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  November25,  1 862;  Calvin  Newborne,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1862,  Edgefield,  Tenn. ; Daniel  Prosser,  Jannary20,  1863, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Wiiliam  Ryan,  March  3,  1865,  Wheeling,  W. 
Ya. ; William  H.  Reynolds,  March  3,  1865,  Wheeling,  W,  Ya. ; 
Thomas  Scott, December  15,  1862,  Mill  Creek  Town;  Lycurgus 
Shearer,  February  5,  1863,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; Richard  Thomp- 
son, September  25,  1862,  Louisville,  Ky. ; George  Wilson,  Bowl- 
ingGreen,  Ky.,  February  1,  1863;  William  S.  Wilkin,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1862,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Prisoners  of  War. — William  W.  Ault  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ga.,  July  19,  1864.  Thomas  Taylor  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ga.,  July  19,  1864. 

Transferred, — Wm.  D.  Scott,  promoted  to  Q.  M.  S.,  May  1, 
1863;  Wm.  B.  Crown,  G.  W.  Harper,  David  W.  McCullough, 
James  D.  Shannon,  Thomas  Welsh,  Alfred  Blackburn,  George 
Fennick,  Alexander  Gracy,  Morris  Gray,  James  L.  Rogers, 

John  N.  Stroud,  James  W.  Sanford.  Company  mustered  out  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  5,  1865. 

COMPANY  O,  52D  KEOIMENT,  O.  V.  I. 

This  company  was  recruited  for  the  most  part  at  Richmond, 
Jefferson  county.  It  was  accepted  into  the  servico  at  Camp 
Dennison,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1862.  It  was  organized  b\T  the 
election  of  the  following  officers : 

J.  P.  Holmes,  captain. 

Samuel  Rothacker,  first  lieutenant. 

Addison  Marsh,  second  lieutenant. 

Sergeants— David  F.  Miser,  Abraham  R.  Holmes,  Joseph  C. 
Rodgers,  Samuel  M.  Pyle,  John"R.  Berry 
Corporals— Hemy  K.  Crabs,  Ross  E.  Rex,  William  M.  Cook, 
Samuel  Copeland,  James  Taylor,  Mord  M.  McCook,  Samuel  W. 
Wynans,  Andrew  M.  Stevenson. 

Fifer — Hamilton  Wallace. 

Drummer— Samuel  Arnold. 

^ vAtU»‘TIEo’  &C--Jama8  T.  Holmes,  promoted 

to  major  52d  O.  V I,  May  8, 1 863.  Samuel  Rothackerfresigned 

*Tryr  31,  \8w  nAddlson  M-  Marsh,  resigned  October  21, 
LmnnnvT  , l Promoted  from  second  lieutenant, 

ffiedP August *9  fi1r8t,houftepant-  company  G.  David  F.  Miser 

Mustered  OuT.-Sergeants-Abraham  R.  Holmes  Samuel 
M.  Pyle,  Joseph  C.  Rogers,  Ross  E.  Rex,  Styles  W.  Porter 
Corporals-Samuel  Copeland,  James  Taylor,  Albert  E Mc- 

Cue,  Johnson  Davis,  Hamilton  Wallace 

Privates-William  Y Bairn,  James  C.  Bowers,  Thomas  Burch- 
field, George  Berr>^  William  P.  Barnes,  Mordeeai  M.  Cook 
Thomas  M.  Burns,  Nathan  Gossett,  Brice  R.  Gruber,  Thomas  C 
Garden,  James  E.  Jackman,  James  M.  Kain,  John  McIntosh 
Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  James  L.  Porter,  John  Rinohart’ 
Charles  Roberts,  Joshua  Saltzman,  Betnjamiu  E.  Saltzman’ 
Joseph  Swan,  W.  H.  Stephenson  (taken  prisoner  and  exchanged)’ 

R j 5tcvenson, ,da!11e8  E.  Sanders,  Franklin  Smith,  jfmes 
Wallace,  Jr.,  David  Walters,  Milton  B.  Wyant,  Edward  Wilson 

Killed  m Battle.— Benjamin  F.  Miser,  killed  July  19  lsiu 

William  K.  Shultz,  killed  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  April  24*  18G5 
Fmncis  M.  Scott,  killed  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Georgia,  July  19, 

Wyu°ffl  Ju"6  27- 1864>  0{  rounds  received  at 
Kenesaw  Mountain.  Henry  K.  Crabs,  at  Bowling  Green  No- 
vember 27,  1862.  Jacob  Angle,  December  11, 1862,  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.  Hiram  Angle,  December  2,  1862,  at  Bowlin! 
Green,  Ky  John  Andrews,  February  8,  1863,  in  hospital  J. 
Nashville,  Tenn.  G.  W.  Baim,  Fobruary  18, 1864,  in  Richmond 
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Ya  °f  congestion  of  the  brain.  George  Barcus,  January  17, 
1863,  in  hospital,  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  of  dysentery.  Michael  Bureli- 
held,  Nov.  12,  1862,  at  Iiarrodsburg.  Ky.,  of  fever.  Jacob  Birch,  I 
December,  1863,  at  Lebanon,  Ivy.  Lewis  Browning,  November 
20, 1862,  at  Edgefield,  Tenn.  Abraham  Fiokes.  October  30,  ISO'2, 
in  hospital  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  of  erysipilas.  Thomas  G.  Grablo! 
May  18, 1863,  Nashville,  Tenn.  John  Holes,  March,  1863,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  erysipelas.  Jacob  Long,  November  21,  1862, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.  Robert  S.  Maxwell,  December  5,  1862, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  pneumonia.  Robert  McLave,  at  home,  in 
Ohio,  January,  1863,  of  dysentery.  John  B.  MeCarl,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1864,  in  hospital  at  Atlanta,  of  wounds  received  at  Jones- 
boro, Ga.  James  Peggs,  February  27,  1863,  in  hospital,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Arthur  W.  Robb,  January,  1863,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Stanley  Shane,  November  23,  1862,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
George  W.  Wallace,  March  9,  1863,  in  hospital,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
William  J.  West,  December,  1862,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
James  Donaldson,  May,  1864,  in  hospital  at  Chattanooga.  Wil- 
liam Donaldson,  April,  1864,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Jonathan 
Carman,  August  20,  1864,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  of  wounds  re-  } 
eeivei  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ga. 


Elijah  Cole,  John  I.  Calhoun,  Iienry  Jackman,  John i.  Parsons 
John  E.  Reed,  Milton  B.  Riley,  W.  T.  Stewart,  George  A7.’ 
Wernlz,  (non-vetoran.)  * ' 

COMPANY  F,  84TH  REGIMENT,  O.  V.  I.  (THREE  MONTHS  SEE- 

VICE.) 

This  company  was  recruited  for  the  three  months  service,  it 
was  recruited  in  May,  1861,  at  Steubenville,  and  was  mustered 
out  of  service  at  Camp  Delaware,  Ohio,  September  20,  1862. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  its  members: 

Christopher  II.  Orth,  captain. 

John  McLeish,  first  lieutenant. 

Janies  Wallace,  second  lieutenant. 

Sergeants — -Wilson  A.  Cable,  Martin  Cable,  William  Bristor, 
John  B.  Hickman,  John  A.  Kdie. 

Corporals — Lewis  Helms,  John  Wears,  Thornton  F.  Bright, 
Leslie  Love,  John  F.  Dunbar,  Rosswell  M.  Stephens,  James  M. 
Anderson,  Jonathan  Leazure,  Erskine  Hamilton. 

Musician — Richard  Huff. 


Discharged,— John  R,  Berry.  October  9,  1862,  at  Columbus,  j 
0.;  Wra.  M.  Cook,  August  29,  1863.  at  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Samuel  \ 
II.  Wyant,  December  13,  1862,  at  Nashville,  Tenn,;  Andrew  M. 
Stevenson,  December,  1862,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.;  J alius  B,  Work, 
December,  1862,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Hamilton  Barcas.  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Richard  W.  Jobe,  December, 
1862,  at  Nashville.  Tenn.;  Johnson  A.  Cole,  December,  1862,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Johnson  A.  Cole,  December.  1862,  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.;  Ezra  D.  Lawrence,  December,  1862,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Samuel  Arnold,  December,  1862,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Franklin  W.  Mcllravy,  February  8,  1865.  at  home  ; Isaac  Barn- 
hart, February  18,  1865,  at  Cincinnati  ; John  Berry,  April  18, 
1865,  at  Camp  Deunison;  Philander  Y.  Barnes,  March  19,  1863, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Samuel  Blackburn,  February  5,  1863,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Clinton  Critser,  February  13,  1863,  at  Galla- 
tin, Tenn.;  Robert  S.  Dunbar,  February  13,  1S63,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  L.  B.  Douglas,  March  17.  1863,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.;  E.  P. 
Douglas,  February  5,  1863,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.;  John  R.  Duu- 
gan,  February  5,  1863,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.;  John  E.  Goodlin, 
February  27,  1863,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  (died.);  Finles  Hauser, 
March  23, 1863,  at  Cincinnati,  O.;  Cyrus  B.  Jenkins,  April  23, 
1863,  at  Columbus,  O.;  William  Kcily,  February  11,  1863,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  John  Polan,  March  23,  1863,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Benj.  C.  Rex,  August  29, 1863,  at  Nashville,  Tenn..  (died.) 
Thomas  G.  Stevenson,  January  23,  1863,  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  Jas. 
Wallace,  Sr.,  October  21, 1863.  at  North  Chickamauga;  John  S. 
Wright,  March  28,  1863,  at  Cincinnati,  O. 

Transferred. — Henry  C.  Banghart  transferred  to  veteran 
engineer  corps,  J uly  16,  1864;  Enoch  Probert,  Philip  Grecn- 
bury,  Edward  J.  Springer,  Abner  D.  Richards,  Richard  B.  Mc- 
Farren. 


Prisoners  of  War. — E.  P.  Smyth  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  April  24, 1865,  while  on  duty.  Mustered  out 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  3, 1865. 

CO.  I.  62D  REGIMENT  O.  V.  I. 

In  Captain  Peter  C.  Schneider’s  company,  there  were  the  fol- 
lowing men  from  Jefferson  county : Franklin  Brumhafer, 

James  Porter,  Stewart  S.  Hukill,  Lucius  Boy  den,  John  B.  Wil- 
son. 

CO-  K 7 1ST  REGIMENT,  O.  V.  I. 


This  company  was  originally  organized  at  Camp  Dennison, 
Ohio  January  28,  1862,  by  Captain  Thomas  W.  Down,  and  re- 
organized at  Gallatin,  Tenn.  The  following  members  were 
from  Jefferson  county,  Ohio  : William  S.  Hamilton,  2d  lieuten- 

ant- mustered  as  a private  ; discharged  at  expiration  of  term  of 
service  John  S.  Werntz,  appointed  sergeant,  August  7,  1863  ; 
re-enlisted.  John  Crawford,  appointed  corporal,  April  7,  1864, 
and  sergeant,  October  6.  1865.  Win.  L.  Stewart,  appointed  cor- 
noral  November  15,  1864.  George  McGown,  appointed  corpor- 
al January  28,  1862;  sergeant,  May  1,  1862;  1st  sergeant, 
March  1 1863 ; discharged  October  20,  1864,  to  accept  promo- 
tion as  1st  lieutenant  of  Company  E Wilber  McCuc  appoint- 
ed sergeant,  December  1,  1862  ; re-enlisted.  John  E Reed,  ap- 
pointed sergeant,  April  7, 1864  ; on  October  6,  1865  he  was  ap- 
“ted  sergeant  major  and  transferred.  Samuel  Burchfield, 


Privates. — W.  H.  H.  Adams,  W.  F.  Abrahams,  James  Black,  I 

Michael  Burk,  George  B.  Barr.  John  Barr,  A.  M.  Blackburn,  * 

David  E.  Blackburn,  Albert  H.  Black, Baumiester,  Francis 

II.  Bird,  Frank  M.  Cahill,  James  CharltoD,  David  Coyle,  Doug- 
las Cahill,  Mathew  De  Temple,  Henry  Dobbins,  Theodore 
Dunn,  Augustine  Dunkloy,  Charles  H.  Damsell,  Peter  De 
Temple,  Philip  Dunn,  George  Evans,  Valentine. Frank,  George 
11.  Frye,  William  A.  L.  E.  Planner,  Newton  Ferce,  Charles 
Glendenning,  William  Gille,  Charles  Gollaher,  Joseph  Gunkel, 

Oscar  Hukill,  Robert  Hamilton,  Samuel  Henry,  Arthur  C.  Ham- 
ilton, John  Habuck,  James  W.  Hoffman,  Edward  C.  Hamilton, 

Thomas  Jones,  T.  Jones.  George  A.  Johnson,  W.  Kupey,  Ben- 
jamin Kennedy,  Albert  Kells,  George  Lockhart,  Otho  Linton, 

Joseph  S.  Mellor,  Samuel  B.  Miller,  Frederick  Millard,  Foster 
Manley,  Alex.  Moniser,  Benjamin  Moffitt,  Samuel  McFeeley, 

Silas  McClelland,  Joseph  McFeeley,  John  McCarty,  David  Mc- 
Carty, John  Mcllvano,  John  McCowan,  George  R.  McCance, 

Joseph  M.  Parks,  Charles  Quimby,  John  Redeimozer,  John 
Roberts,  Andrew  Reynolds,  William  Ramsey,  Hiram  Rea,  Ed- 
ward Sweeney,  Samuel  Simmons,  E.  W.  Spencer,  Wm.  Sands, 

C.  B.  Salmons,  John  Smith,  Henry  Sharp,  John  Sterling,  Har- 
vey Sumption,  William  Tonner,  J.  W.  Thomas,  Wm.  Watters, 

L Williams,  J.  B.  Oram,  Daniel  R.  Taylor,  Anderson  Price. 

COMPANY  D.  08TH  REGIMENT,  O.  V.  1. 

This  company  was  recruited  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  It 
was  mustered  into  service  August  21, 1862,  at  Camp  Mingo,  near 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  by  Moses  J.  Urquhart.  Officers;  Moses 
J.  Urquhart,  captain  ; James  B.  Jewett,  1st  lieutenant;  George 
C.  Porter,  2nd  lieutenant. 

Sergeants— Joseph  R.  D.  Clendening,  W.  L.  German,  Thomas 
Hislop,  William  H.  Anderson,  Edward  Marion. 

Corporals — John  B.  Hanna,  Janies  Hill,  Thomas  J.  Cole, 
Samuel  D.  Bartholomew,  William  A.  Elliott,  Thomas  C.  Davis, 
William  H.  Umbowers,  George  Taylor. 

Musicians — Thomas  C.  Brady,  O.  M.  Keesey. 

Wagoner — Newton  A.  Urquhart. 

Casualties,  Promotions,  etc. — Moses  J.  Urquhart,  discharged 
on  account  ol  wounds  received  in  action  at  Chickamauga,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1863.  B.  N.  Lindsev,  promoted  from  first  lieutenant 
company  A.,  to  captain  company  D.,  August  2, 1862.  James 
B.  Jewett,  promoted  to  captain  company  A.,  on  the  12th  day 
of  February,  1863.  George  C.  Porter,  promoted  from  second 
lieutenant  of  company',  then  to  captain  of  company  ‘T . 
Entered  service  as  second  lieutenant  of  company  D.,  August 
21,  1862.  Commanded  company  as  captain,  from  October  9, 
1864,  to  April  1,  1865.  John'Blotter,  promoted  from  quarter- 
master sergeant  to  first  lieutenant.  W.  H.  Anderson,  promoted 
fiom  sergeant  to  second  lieutenant.  John  L.  Dillon,  promoted 
to  first  sergeant  April  1,  1865. 

Mustered  Out. — William  11.  Umbowers,  Robert  Johnson, 
Wesley'  A.  Worden,  William  B.  Fellows — sergeants. 

Corporals. — George  A.  Maxwell,  Thomas  Pasters,  promoted 
to  corporal  September  1,  1864.  William  Gilkinson,  promoted 
February  16,  1865.  Thomas  J.  Scraggs,  promoted  to  corporal 
February  17,  1865.  Leroy  W.  Rogers,  promoted  to  corporal 
February'  17,1865.  James  W.  Vaughan,  promoted  to  corporal 
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April  1,  1865,  Abel  Ashby,  Charles  W.  Abrahams.  Isaac  D. 
Bucy,  George  W.  Brindley,  John  Culp,  Oliver  Cole,  Richard 
Chambers,  Thomas  L.  Bean,  John  Douds,  Joseph  W.  Edminston, 
Charles  Fitheu,  Isaiah  Grover, Edward  Grieves,  William  Ifinzy, 
William  Linn,  James  McGhie,  Patrick  O'Brien,  Bavid  B. 
Rodgers,  William  Syley,  Andrew  J.  Taylor,  R.  B.  Zoll. 

Killed. — George  Hyndman,  in  action  at  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
Ga.,July,  19,  1864;  Thomas  B.  Lisby,  in  action  at  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  June  30,  1864;  Reason  Clendonning,  in  action  at 
Perrysville,  K3’.,  October  8,  1862 ; Nathan  R.  Householder,  in 
action  near  Balias,  Ga.,  May  30,  1864;  Isaac  J.  West,  in  action 
at  Perrysville,  Ky.,  October  8,  1862. 

Bjed. — John  F.  Arthur,  of  wounds  received  in  action  at 
Pony vi lie,  Ky.,  October  8,  1862.  Nicholas  L.  Bavis,  in  hospi- 
tal at  Danville,  Ky.,  October  1862,  of  Diarrhoea.  William  Gaul, 
of  wounds  received  in  action  at  Perry ville,  Ky.,  October  11, 
1862.  William  Lewis,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  19,  1862,  of 
typhoid  fever.  William  Marker,  November,  30,  1862,  of  tits,  at 
Evansville,  Ind.  George  Taylor,  Nov.  13, 1862,  at  New  Albany. 
Ind.,  of  typhoid  fever.  James  G.  Wilson,  in  hospital  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  November  30,  1862,  of  measles.  James  Wash,  of 
■wounds  received  in  action  at  Perryville,  October  10,  1862. 

Discharged. — Edward  L.  Marion,  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  John 
B.  Hanna,  February  15,  1865,  on  account  of  wounds;  James 
Hill,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  disability  ; William  A.  Elliott,  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  wounded  at  Perryville,  Ky.;  Thomas  Duffey,  April 
5,  1863,  Quincy,  III.;  Robert  Conaughey.  October  13,  1862,  Col- 
umbus, O.;  Thomas  Curran,  May  31,  1864,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Thomas  C.  Bavis,  April  21,  1863,  Columbus,  O.;  Samuel  David- 
son,-April  15,  1863,  Columbus,  O.;  Robert  W.  Filson,  October  8, 

1862,  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  John  S.  Goodlin,  June  2,  1863,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Andrew  Houston,  June  8,  1863,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  William  B.  Jarvis,  April  25,  1864,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
Thomas  F.  MeCalin,  January  1,  1864,  Madison,  Ind.;  John 
McGohwan,  March  24,  1863,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Natbanial  F.  Nor- 
man, May  20,  1863,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Thomas  H.  Scott,  March 
7,1863,  wounded  at  Perryville;  John  Welsh,  June  14,  1863; 
wounded;  A.  S.  Worthington,  April  26,  1864,  wounded  at 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Juno  27,  1864. 

Transferred.- — -James  E.  Fitzgerald,  April  6.  1863,  to  prin- 
cipal musician  of  regiment  by  order  of  Col.  C.  L.  Poorman;  Thos. 

B.  Arnold,  Jerome  Carpenter,  E.  B.  Coftiaud,  Ruphus  Criswell, 
Benjamin  Lemon,  Bavid  W.  McAdams,  Win.  F.  Ridgley,  John 
W.  Smith. 

Company  was  mustered  out  near  Washington,  B.  C.  June 
1,  1865. 

COMPANY  D 126TH  BEGIMENT,  O.  V.  I. 

This  company  was  recruited  principally  at  Steubenville  and 
Hammondsville,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  by  Captain  Paisley.  It 
was  organized  and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  at 
Camp  Steubenville.  It  organized  by  electing  the  following 
officers  : 

Samuel  Paisley,  captain. 

Robert  Martin,  1st  lieutenant. 

Samuel  C.  Kerr,  2d  lieutenant. 

Sergeants — David  R.  S.  Wells,  John  M.  Russel,  Alex.  M.  Mc- 
Intosh, Robert  M.  Morrow,  Joseph  McKee. 

Corporals — Charles  E,  Crist,  John  Aiken,  Cyrus  Mansfield, 

John  Gclosltborpe,  George  B.  Clark,  George  Householder,  John 
P.  Erwine,  Thomas  McLaino. 

Musicians — John  Egan  and  Joseph  Bargue. 

Wagoner — James  Stills. 

Promotions,  Casualties,  etc. —Samuel  Paisley,  dismissed  I 
from  service,  March  1,1863  ; Robert  Martin  was  promoted  to  ) 
captain;  discharged  for  disability.  Samuel  C.  Kerr,  promoted  to  I 
1st  lieutenant ; transferred  to  Company  F,  December  29,1864. 
David  R.  S.  Wells,  promoted  to  2d  lieutenant;  mustered  out 
June  25,  1865,  near  Washington,  B.  C.  John  M.  Russell,  killed 
in  battle  at  Spottsyl  vanin,  C.  H..  May  1 2, 1864;  Alex.  M.  McIntosh, 
died  ofdisea.se  at  Marti nsburg,  Va.,  February  15, 1863;  Robert  M. 
Morrow,  wounded  June  4, 1864;  mustered  out  June,  ] 865,  at  Phila- 
delphia; Joseph  McKee,  promoted  to  1st  lieutenant ; mustered 
out  June  25,  1865,  near  Washington  city;  Charles  E.  Crist,  j 
mustered  out  June  25,  1865,  near  Washington,  D.  C.;  John 
Aiken,  discharged  September  15,  1864,  to  accept  a commission  1 
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tered  out  Juno  25,  1865,  near  Washington,  IX  C. ; Jweph.  iw- 
gue,  mustered  out  June  25,  1865,  near  Washington,  V.  , , ■ 

Stills,  died  of  disease  in  Marti  nsbu  rg.  Va.,  April  15,  1 "63  ,Ro  - 
ert  Aiken,  mustered  out  June  25,  1865,  near  Washington,  • ■; 

John  G.  Agnew,  discharged  for  disability,  December  21,  1 - > 

Thomas  Brown,  mustered  out  June  25,  1865,  near  Washington, 
B.  C.;  James  Bruner,  mustered  out  June  25,  18f>5,  near 
ington,  B.  C.;  Jacob  Bruner,  killed  in  battle  at  Monocacy,  Md., 
July  9,  1864;  Bavid  Barnes,  mustered  out  June  25,  1865,  near 
Washington,  B.  C;  James  P.  Burnside  killed  in  battle  at  Wild- 
erness, Va.,  May  6, 1864  ; Bavid  Close,  died  in  rebel  prison  Oc- 
tober, 1864  , Conrad  Christy,  was  made  a prisoner  of  war  ; Wm. 
M.  Clark,  mustered  out  June  25,  1865,  near  Washington,  B.  C. ; 
George  B.  Clark,  mustered  out  June  25.  1865,  near  Washington, 

B.  C. ; Eli  Davis,  mustered  out  Juno  25,  1865,  near  Washington, 

D.  C. ; James  Dennis,  wounded  April  2,  1865;  mustered  out 
July  5,  1865,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; Mahlon  Dounard,  mustered 
out  June  25,  1865,  near  Washington,  B.  C. ; Duncan  Balias,  died 
of  disease  April  11,  1863,  at  Marti  nsburg,  Va. ; Isaac  N.  Derel- 
lam,  mustered  out  Juno  25,  1865,  near  Washington,  B.  C.  ; 
Clemens  W.  Daniels,  discharged  for  disability  April  1,  1864; 
James  Everett,  killed  in  action  at  Spottsylvania,  C.  H.,  May  12, 
1864;  Leauder  Galloway,  mustered  out  June  25, 1865,  near  Wash- 
ington, B.  C. ; H.  H.  Graham,  mustered  out  June  25,  1865,  near 
Washington,  B.  C.;  John  Gibson,  mustered  out  June  25,  1865, 
near  Washington,  B.  C. ; Moses  Glenn,  discharged  December  4, 
1863,  on  disability  ; Alexander  Grafton,  dicliarged  Alay  31, 1865, 
Jones  P.  Flail,  mustered  out  Juno  25,  1865,  Washington,  B.  C. ; 
Peter  W.  Housholder,  died  of  disease  November  9,  1863;  Albert 
W.  Housholder,  mustered  out  June  25,  1865,  Washington,  B.  C.; 
Samuel  Haight,  mustered  out  June  25,  1865,  Washington,  B.  C. ; 
Joseph  A.  Hughes,  wounded;  Hector  H.  Hart,  mustered  out 
June  25,  1865,  near  Washington,  I),  C. ; W.  L.  Housholder,  mus- 
tered out  June  25,  1865,  near  Washington,  D.  C. ; Absalom 
Jones,  transferred  to  V.  R.  C.  February  3,  1865;  Ellis  Kilty, 
missing  in  action  June  1,  1864;  John  fl.  Lougbottom,  mus- 
tered out  June  25,  1865;  George  Lase,  mustered  out  June  25, 
1805;  Benjamin  F.  Large,  died  of  disease  July  21,  1863; 
Alark  S.  Lewis,  died  in  rebel  prison,  January,  1865:  Bavid  Alil- 


McBonald,  mustered  out,  June  25,  1865.  Solomon  Milleren 
mustered  out  June  25,  1865;  Laughlin  McKenzie,  wounded 
Alay  6,  1804  ; Henry  C.  Millhersen,  mustered  out  J une  25, 1865  • 
Bavid  K.  Mooro,  mustortod  out  June  25,  1865;  Alexander  No- 
ble, discharged  for  disability,  may  24,  1865,  C.  E.  Patterson 
promoted  to  (J.  M.  and  transferred  to  N.  C.  S.  October  31  1862- 


- _ . , Spencer,  died  in 

prison  October  1864;  John  Saim,  mustered  out  June  25  1875- 
Thomas  Russell,  mustered  out  June  25,  1865  ; Edward  Roberts’ 

o'edi‘J!-P”T1  \k'u-lT  1^j4;  Uavid  R°Ser-  mustered  out  June 
2o,  18l>o  ; Jacob  Riblett,  discharged  for  disability  April  27  1865- 
George  Russell,  mustered  out  June  25,  1805;  Robert  Vhoro'ii- 
son  died  of  disease,  March  11,  1863  ; John  A Thompson,  mus- 
tcred  out  Juno  2o  1865  ; Samuel  B.  Thorp,  mustered  out  July 
3,  I860;  James  iilton,  mustered  out  June  25,  1805-  John  Wil 

\'IT;'nUisc-i  'Ary  18|i4;  Samuel  *’•  McLain,  died  of  disease 
-Uaicn  11,  18()3 ; George  Linton,  wounded  Alay  6,1864-  Alex- 
ander Vandyke,  killed  in  action  at  Monocacy,  Md.,  July  9 1864 
John  Grout,  discharged  for  disability,  May  31,  I860.  ’ ’ 

157TH  BEGIMENT  NATIONAL  GTJABD8. 

was  organized  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  May  15 
exception  of  companies  I and  K,  the  regiment 
Jefferson  county  men.  It  entered  the  service 
days,  and  was  mustered  out  in  September  1864 
assigned  to  General  Tyler’s  command’,  and' 
in  camp  a few  weeks,  was  ordered  by  the  war 
Fort  Delaware.  During  the  remainder  of  its 


This  regiment 
1864.  With  the 
was  composed  of 
for  one  hundred 
The  157th  was 
after  remaining 
department  to 
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teun  of  service,  the  regiment  performed  guard  duty  over  from 
I t0  *0l|i'tcen  thousand  prisoners.  At  the  expiration  of  its 
enlistment,  the  regiment  reported  at  Camp  Chase  where  it  was 
mustered  out.  The  following  were  the  field  and  staff  officers : ‘ 
George  \V.  McCook,  colonel. 

John  Morrow,  lieutenant  colonel. 

William  Herron,  major. 

W illiam  M.  Fumes,  surgeon. 

Thomas  B.  Eagle,  assistant  surgeon. 

Benjamin  H.  Fisher,  assistant  surgeon. 

James  Elliott,  adjutant, 

J.  Stewart  Lowe,  quartermaster. 


NON-COMMISSIONED  STAFF. 


Henry  Permon,  sergeant  major.  ' 

Oliver  Kebbs,  hospital  steward. 

Lyman  Priest,  principal  musician. 

Henry  B.  Stewart,  quartermaster  sergeant. 

The  fbllowiug  named  members  were  from  Jefferson  county: 

COMPANY  A. 

Wheeler  Burgess,  captain. 

James  M.  Riley,  first  lieutenant. 

John  H.  Harris,  second  lieutenant. 

Sergeants — Hays  McCowan,  Alexander  Donaldson,  Patrick 
Shannon,  Frank  H.  Bird.  Thomas  Ferguson. 

Corporals— Isaac  Clifton.  Lloyd  Parks,  John  Kerr,  Joshua 
Porter,  James  Robinson,  William  Bates,  James  Palmer,  Thomas 
Hunter. 

Musicians — -Henry  Priest,  John  G.  Wicrs. 

Wagoner — Joseph  Ferguson. 

Privates — George  Amide,  Andrew  Aldridge,  Thomas  Ander- 
son, Michael  Brannon,  John  Cook,  James  Colton,  John  Curfman, 
Edward  Cranford,  Michael  Conely,  Thomas  Carson,  Thomas 
Cassiday  Harvey  Campbell,  William  II.  Carnahan.  William 
Cunningham,  W.  II.  Clifton,  Orland  P.  Clifton,  Charles  Cashcll, 
Arthur  Douclly,  Edward  Dunn , W W . Duvall,  James  David- 
son Jackson  Duvall.  Thomas  Duvall,  Edward  Llison,  Alfred 
Elliott  Joseph  B.  Elliott,  George  Flora,  George  Ferguson,  Cyrus 
Ferguson,  Richard  Fielding,  John  Flani.egan  William  Gear, 
Andrew  Gambell,  John  Horner,  John  Hamilton,  David  B.  Ilicks, 
Elisha  Hinds,  George  M.  Ingler,  William  Jones  Lemuel  Leon- 
ard John  Lee,  Richard  Lee,  Edward  Lenhart,  Alexander  Mon- 
creilh,  James  McCoy,  Henry  U.  Melllheny  William  North, 
George  Nicholson,  James  Nelson,  David  Odbert,  Frank  0\\es- 
n«v  David  Owens,  Henry  Pcrmar,  James  Patterson,  Edward  P. 
Pearce  Edward  Robertshan,  William  Sharnp,  William  \ annos- 
trand  William  Walters,  Stephen  Willcoxson,  John  W illeoxson, 
John  Wilson,  Gordon  Workman,  John  Bates. 

COMPANY  B. 

William  A.  Waidcn,  Captain. 

John  McLeish,  first  lieutenant. 

iomM  A Cloman,  second  lieutenant. 

Sergeants— Nathaniel  II.  Jepson,  Abram  M.  Blackburn,  John 
IT  Lindsay  George  M.  Gault,  John  IV.  Evans. 

H Corporals'— Sain uel  R:  Zinn,  IsaacII.  Zimmerman,  Jas.  A.  Mc- 
Curdy. James  I).  Maxwell,  Joseph  Mcllor,  John  J.  Riley,  Ross 

Kells,  Daniel  P.  Copeland.  „ 

Musicians— Erskinc  M.  Hamilton,  Richard  Huff. 

Wagoner— Buccy  Cahill. 

Priv 
Edward 

hill, 


RIVATES-Wm.  Beck,  Jas.  B.  Blinn  Lemuel l Brandenburg!., 
I i).,;..  McCourtney  Betz,  John  M.  Copeland,  Fiank  Ca- 
xxr  II  Caldwell  John  W.  Cookson,  David  Coyle,  Stephen 

h.u,  w in.  W Cloman  John  Doyle,  W.  H.  Denmead,  C.  L. 

Cummins,  Amos  YV.  Uom an,  pickes,  JesseS.  Foster,  Eli 

Da v idso n . j °(i. | e i| e'| i ii in g,  William  Guinea,  Ed.  C.  Han.il- 
.letrow,  | Helms,  Alexander  M.  Helms,  Thos. 

t°n  George  ”HV  llenrv  Hammond,  Thomas  A.  Ham- 

LHoM'daN.  J)(“;nJson  George  M.  Jamison,  Thomas  Johnson, 
™.ond’  V;  \ 1{ov  Kells,  John  Kerr,  Joseph  Knox,  Robert 
Oliver  Kell  L ■ john  Mahon.  William  McLaughlin, 

McGowan  John  P-  M‘ ■ ; J ' . * Maxwoll,  James  Myers, 

^ H.  Harrison,  Daniel  Pot- 

Samw-|Ibon  D Robbs  W.  H.  Robinson,  A.  B.  Ryan,  Richard 
ter,  W 'l  Kl'“  n j,  Spence,-,  William  Sharp,  George  Sharp, 
Reynokls,  I omas  ^’vor(j8,  Nathan  B.  Spear,  W.  H. 

genie’  Alex  S.  Slmron,  Benj.  P.  Travis,  Perry  Thompson,  Wm. 


Vermillion,  George  W.  Weaver,  O.  A.  Worthington,  John  Wag- 
ner. 5 

company  c. 

James  A.  Prentis,  captain. 

James  F.  Daton,  first  lioutonant. 

Newton  Ferrec,  second  lieutenant. 

Sergeants — James  E.  Myers,  James  Thomas,  James  Timmons. 
William  Mandei,  Albert  H.  Black. 

Corporals — William  Moles,  Chas.  Glendening,  Thomas  Burk, 
James  Bair,  Arthur  Hamilton,  Robert  Turner,  John  Beans, 
Frank  Moore. 

Musicians— Charles  Quimby,  Joseph  Zohn. 

Teamster — Samuel  McMillen. 

Privates. — George  Alban,  Henry  Henderson,  George  Borth- 
old,  Jas.  Beans.  D.  E.  Blackburn,  WTn.  Buchanan,  Joseph  Bas- 
ler,  Leonidas  Bond,  Mitchell  Burney,  Thomas  Boyd,  A.  R. 
Burns,  William  Burchard,  Edmund  Bynon,  George  L.  Berry, 
Thomas  Coleman,  Wm.  Coleman,  J.  C.  Caldwell.  S.  B.  Camp- 
bell, James  Curry,  J.  H.  Campbell,  O.  P.  Dunbar,  John  M, 

Downs,  W.  G.  Douglas,  Thomas  Dunn, Davidson,  Edward 

Devcnny,  G.  H.  Dillon,  John  Edgar.  Frederick  Esping,  T.  G. 
Fulton,  James  Frye.  James  Frazier.  Edmund  Huntsman,  James 
H.  Hinds,  Wm.  Huseroft,  Samuel  Hamilton,  W.  B.  Hunter, 
Wm.  Johnson,  Guy  Johnson,  Wrinfield  Jackman,  Augustus 
Kluzes,  Wm.  Lectch,  Washington  Lavcry,  George  Lee,  Frank 
McKinney,  Richard  McCarty,  Frank  McCoy,  James  S.  Manly, 
James  L.  Mellor,  Robert  McCord,  George  E.  Mellor.  Edwin  Mc- 
Coy, Alexander  Norton,  Archibald  Odbert,  Joseph  G.  fiidgley, 
Wm.  Robinson,  John  Rogers,  Edward  Sweeney,  James  Stark, 
Cornelius  B.  Solomon,  11.  B.  Stewart,  Henry  Sharp,  Thomas 
Stafford.  Brice  Viers,  George  Wrigginton,  G.  B.  Winters,  R.  H 
Warren,  Henry  Blackburn. 


COMPANY  D. 

Robert  Boals,  captain  ; John  Fisher,  first  lieutenant;  James 
M.  Starr,  second  lieutenant. 

Sergeants — James  Hill,  David  Smith,  Benjamin  Fisher, 
Henry  Carlisle,  William  H.  Sherrard. 

Corporals — W.  A.  Urquhart,  George  Fisher.  John  Yocum, 
William  Gumboil,  O.  P.  King,  George  L.  Conn,  Jacob  A.  Odell, 
Samuel  Biggerstalf. 

Musicians — Lyman  Priest,  John  Kendal. 

Privates. — George  Brown.  Augustus  Biggerstalf,  Thomas 
Brown,  R.  P.  Biggerstaff,  W.  N.  Biggerstaff/E.  H.  Biggerstaff, 
David  Brooks.  J.  It.  Burgett,  Wenloy  Buchanan,  Spencer  Burk, 
H.  P.  Catvscl,  Thomas  Curtman,  David  Curfman,  John  Connelly, 
Joseph  Cassol,  Jr.,  David  R.  Clifton,  Leonidas  Dungan,  Robert 
Dickey,  Douglass  Delano,  James  II.  Dunn,  E.  J.  Foster,  Ed- 
ward Fitzsimmons,  ilezekiah  Golden,  William  S.  Grafton, 
Joseph  Gill,  Joseph  Greinshaw,  James  S.  Huntsman,  Benjamin 
Hart,  John  lloobuck,  Martin  Imhutf,  Jonathan  Leazure,  Wil- 
ton Lee,  F.  A.  McGrew.  Robert  Moreland,  James  McLeash, 
Hugh  P.  Miller,  Edward  McCune,  Andrew  Martin,  T.  H.  Neb 
son7  John  T.  Nelson,  George  Owen.  Levi  Odell,  John  ».  Odel 1) 
Nathaniel  Porter,  Talbott  Parish,  Wm.  Roland,  Joseph  Robin- 
son, Wm.  Richardson,  Wm.  T.  Shaw.  Eli  Sloe,  James  M.  Speaks, 
Frederick  Smith,  D.  M.  Sleo,  Isaac  Smith,  P.  A.  Shultz  Samuel 
Shoemaker,  Goorgo  W.  Tomlinson,  James  Walters,  John  VVn  , 
John  Wilson,  Nathaniel  C.  Welsh,  A.  G.  White,  Addison  J. 
White,  George  L.  Zint,  John  Gossett. 

COMPANY  E. 


Thomas  A.  Gamble,  captain. 

Charles  M.  Jones,  1st  lieutenant. 

Nicholas  Winters,  2d  lieutenant.  „ 

Sergeants — Thomas  J.  Markle,  Thomas  C.  Davis,  A.  U.  , e , 
Win.  Stone,  Win.  T,  Leech.  , r 

Corporals— William  Stark,  Solomon  Ilipsley,  Eli  Kirk, 
Plummer,  Jacob  Bickerstaff,  David  Hall,  James  Lindsey, 

R.  Cunningham. 

Musicians — Aloysious  Feast,  Marshall  R.  R.  Hobbs. 


[VATES — Lewis  Armstrong,  James  Alexander,  Samuel  A1 
orth,  Charles  Barrett,  Jas.  C.  Bowers,  Isaac  Butcher,  j 
Jrawford,  M.  C.  Castner,  A.  C.  Cunningham, 
ingham.  A.  IL  Coe,  David  Call,  B.  R.  Dance,  John 
herty,  Henry  Dobbins,  Andrew  |£IIiot,  Romn  T v 
el  D.  Fisher,  G.  W.  GraftoD,  Frederick  Grieves,  Josep 
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Gouglo,  Allen  Holmes,  G.  P.  Hanna,  Philip  Hart,  William 
Hyrsley,  Charles  W.  Hall,  Samuel  Irons,  Thomas  Jones,  H.  H, 
Kirk,  Benj.  F.  Kirk,  James  Kirkpatrick,  B.  D.  Kirkpatrick, 
John  Long,  Elijah  Lowery,  B.  N.  Linduff,  Thomas  Lenhart, 
Albert  Linton,  John  A.  McCullough,  Wm.  L.  McCullough,  Thos. 
Maxwell,  Hugh  McManus,  John  K.  Miller,  Grier  MfKee,  Thos. 
C.  Powell,  David  Boss,  Thomas  Robinson,  Williaih  Bamsey, 
Thomas  Butledge,  Jacob  Snivel}-,  John  E.  Stone,  Bobert  Stark, 
James  Snyder,  John  Stout,  O.  P.  Look,  Kinsey  Swords,  James 
Spencer,  George  Starr,  Charles  Vermillion,  Abel  Winters,  Henry 
Wilkinson,  A.  S.  Welday,  Bicbard  Wright,  William  Woods,  Jo- 
seph Winters,  Thomas  Mansfield,  Ebenczer  Myers. 

COMPANY  F. 

Alexander  Smith,  captain. 

James  Templeton,  first  lieutenant. 

William  I).  Thompson,  second  lieutenant. 

Sergeants — Bates  Sutherland,  Mathew  Garrett,  Benton  Lisle, 
Thomas  B.  Scott,  Win.  D.  (juillen. 

Corporals — John  Moore,  William  Mel n tire,  W.  P.  Scott,  Na- 
than McGrew,  John  Golden,  Wui.  Lipton,  Andrew  Crawford, 
Bobert  Mel u tire. 

Musician — George  W.  Whitten. 


Corporals— David  Morrow,  Thomas  Wells,  G.  W.  Ault,  John 
Dobbs,  Wm.  S.  Thompson,  Joshua  L.  M bitten,  Zeddiah  Co  , 
James  Simpson. 

Musicians — Henry  M.  Sanborn,  B.  B.  Johnson. 


Privates.— Henry  Ault,  Malachi  Angle,  Samuel  Arnold  John 
G.  Armstrong.  Thomas  A.  Atchison,  N.  C.  Brown,  Jas.  Black- 
burn, Wm.  If.  Beebout,  James  Beebout,  George  B.  Barr.  J.  It. 
Chambers,  Joseph  Capstack,  Emanuel  Carman.  James  Cooper, 
John  Cooper,  James  Crawford,  Wm.  Collins,  Joseph  Cupp}, 
Elisha  Cox,  Wm.  Courtwright,  John  Courtwright,  VVm.  Crip- 
pin,  John  K.  Dunbar,  John  B.  Durbin,  Daniel  Bindley,  Julias 
Fulton,  David  Frazier,  G.  W.  Glover,  Jefferson  Glover,  I.  D- 
Ford,  W.  H.  Garrett,  Thomas  Hays.  W.  J.  Hobbs,  James  I . 
Johnson,  Wm.  Jewett.  James  Kelly,  James  Lyons,  John  F.  La- 
don,  John  Claim,  Griffith  McMillen,  Asberry  McFerran,  J.  0. 
McGrew,  Joseph  Mills,  Samuel  Magill,  Samuel  Morrow,  C.  P. 
Newland,  O.  P.  Naylor,  John  W.  Naylor,  O.  M.  Ong,  Abraham 
Ong,  Henry  Powell,  James  M.  Bussell,  Thomas  B,  Shannon,  A. 
B.  Stubbins,  John  Scott,  James  W.  Scott,  Samuel  Shouster,  Jos. 
Shane,  James  F,  Thompson,  Samuel  Timmerman,  Melville  Wat- 
son, Peter  Wells,  George  F.  Wilson,  David  Yocum,  James  Mc- 
Lain. 


Privates — James  Adams,  David  Adrain,  Thomas  Brown, 
Oliver  Brown.  Janies  Blackburn,  Alexander  Beltz,  Fernando 
Burris,  John  Y.  Brown,  John  Collins,  Alex.  Cunningham,  Wes- 
ley Cox,  John  Cox,  George  W.  Dawson.  Alexander  Douglas, 
George  Dunlap,  Wm.  D.  Fell,  John  Farmer,  Frederick  Farmer. 
Davidson  Gott,  Charles  Gallagher,  Wm.Gilbreth,  Janies  Gilbert, 
Frank  Hulic,  Henry  Hulie,  William  Harris,  Samuel  Johnson, 
William  Jones,  .John  J.  Lisle,  W.  D.  Linton,  Wesley  Long, 
David  Long,  Bates  Miller,  Isaac  Mating,  Mansfield  McGrew, 
William  Moore,  Oliver  Moore,  Alexander  McGrew,  Joseph 
McCullough,  Win.  McConnell,  James  McGrow,  Wm.  Negis, 
John  Newbern,  Oliver  Henry,  G.  It.  Purviance,  O.  H.  Be  in, 
Budolph  Bien,  Amos  Bush,  Levi  Bouse,  David  Rideout,  Ephraim 
Ballston,  James  Scott,  Thomas  B.  Scott,  Henry  Taylor,  Wm. 
Zimmerman,  John  Thompson,  Martin  Touley,  Wm.  Thomas, 
Isaac  Tubhle,  James  Zimmerman,  Janies  Underwood,  Thomas 
Wilburn,  William  White,  Alexander  Weldy,  Anderson  Wood, 
Thomas  Wood,  John  Zinc. 

company 

Hiram  H.  Cope,  captain. 

Thomas  B.  Coulter,  first  lieutenant. 

James  M.  Simeral,  second  lieutenant. 

Sergeants — George  Potts,  George  Iv  McGrail,  Thomas  M.  Bced, 
James  It.  Bittenllouse,  Joseph  \\  . Hammond. 

Corporals — Lindley  H.  Megrial,  John  S.  Parsons,  Albert  B. 
Paul,  Joshua  P.  Cole,  Edwin  M.  Crawford,  Jonas  Amspoller, 
Elijah  Mansfield,  Win.  C.  Cookson. 

Musicians — Alineran  Matlock  and  Thomas  Wright. 

Wagoner — Bobert  Day. 

Privates.— B.  C.  Adrian,  Aaron  C.  Allen,  John  W.  Black- 
burn, Alex.  Black,  W.  B.  Cole,  J.  W.  Cole,  F.  B.  Cole,  Samuel 
Carman,  Thomas  Coffin,  John  M.  Crawford,  Alex.  Creal,  J.  M. 
Day,  G.  W.  Davis,  .James  Ewing.  Bobert  Ferguson,  Bobert  J. 
furgeson,  John  Ford,  E.  O.  Forester,  J.  J.  S.  Goodlin,  Lewis 
Hammond,  John  G.  Hammond,  John  C.  Hammond,  Hugh  Ham- 
mond, S.  B.  Hencli,  S.  B.  Hastings,  J.  I).  Hastings,  J.  B Her- 
vey.  Isaac  Hicks,  John  N.  Jones,  George  Johnson,  John  L.  John- 
son, E.  J.  Keller.  J.  It.  Mansfield,  N.  P.  Mansfield,  Thos.  Mans-  i 
held,  Jacob  Mansfield,  Wm.  II.  Mansfield,  Joseph  C.  McNnry, 
Ihomas  McGrail,  Reason  Merryman.  N.  W.  T.  Merryman, 
Nicholas  Merryman.  George  Moore,  J).  W.  Maxwell,  Thomas 
Ma}es,  Wm.  Parks,  Hervey  Polen,  Hugh  Potts,  Amos  Parsons, 

H.  S.  Porter,  Eli  Porter,  Joseph  II.  Porter,  Nathan  Purviance, 
ohadraeh  Rowland,  Alex.  Reynolds,  J:  W.  Babe,  Isaac  A.  Starr, 
Samuel  Tipton,  Charles  M.  Tipton,  Carrolton  Tipton,  T.  C. 

■ f ..  °.mPs°n.  VV . E.  Toner,  Daniel  Vorlies,  Isaac  Vorhes,  Wm.  T. 
nhitten. 

company  ii. 

Edward  Findley,  captain. 

'Villiam  Davidson,  first  lieutenant. 

William  Winters,  second  lieutenant. 

Sergeants— Thomas  S.  Saunders,  T.  B.  Jewett,  Alonzo  Hague, 
John  C.  Ault,  Ross  Barcus.  h ’ 

58 -B.  A J.  Coa. 


PROMOTIONS,  CASUALTIES,  ETC. 

Company  A. — John  H.  Harris,  taken  prisoner  at  Charleston  ; 
James  Patterson,  promoted  to  sergeant  major,  May  17,  1804. 

Company  B. — Edward  C.  Hamilton,  died  of  typhoid  fever 
July  14,  1804;  Oliver  Kills,  transferred  to  non-commissioned 
staff  as  hospital  steward,  May  15,  1804;  Wm.  D.  Robb,  discharged 
May  31,  1804,  for  promotion  in  the  navy. 

Company  E. — John  A.  McCullough,  died  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Steubenville,  August  28,  1804  ; Richard  Wright,  discharged  for 
disability  at  Fort  Delaware,  Del.,  July  211,  1804. 

Company  F. — Wm.  Negis.  died  ofsmall-pox  at  Fort  Delaware, 
Del.,  August  1,  1804. 

Company  F. — John  M.  Crawford,  died  in  hospital,  of  measles, 
at  Fort  Delaware,  Del.,  July  3],  1804;  Edwin  O.  Forrester,  died 
in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  of  measles,  August  23,  1804;  Thomas 
I McGrail,  died  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  August  10,  1804,  ol 
measles. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Company  E.  Second  Beoiment,  O.  Y.  I.— Company  E.  was 
was  made  up  mostly  from  Zanesville.  There  were  eleven  re- 
cruited at  Steubenville  as  follows:  Andrew  J.  Leeter,  second 
lieutenant;  was  sergeant  from  enrollment  to  April  15,  1803; 
then  second  lieutenant.  He  was  captured  at  Chiekaraauga,  Ga., 
September  20,  1803,  discharged  April  15,  1803;  George  Boyd, 
James  Curran,  Jas.  Frazier  was  taken  prisoner  September  20, 
1803;  Thomas  Woods,  killed  at  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  September 
20,  1803  ; Henry  Crawford,  James  Obney,  Wesley  Moreland,  dis- 
charged from  service  October  10,  1804. 

Company  I.,  Second  Beoiment,  O.  V.  I.— James  Aekerson 
was  the  only  member  in  this  company  from  Jefferson  county. 

Company  K,  Third  Beoiment,  O.  Y.  1. — This  eompanv  was 
commanded  by  Captain  A.  H.  Battin.  The  following  members 
were  from  Jefferson  county  : John  C.  Baker,  Nathaniel  Burns, 
Charles  C.  Cody,  Randolph  Douglas,  Wm.  G.  Fadeley,  died  in 
hospital  while  in  service,  John  R Jones,  Mitchell  Moore,  Will- 
iam Maple,  Benjamin  Maple,  John  B.  McCullough,  David  Reese 
Thomas  C.  Robertson. 

Company  E.,  Sixty-fourth  Regiment,  O.  V.  I. — This  com- 
pany was  mustered  into  service  by  Captain  Samuel  L.  Coulter, 
in  18(51.  The  following  named  persons  from  Jefferson  county’ 
were  members  of  company  E. : Henry  Moore,  sergeant ; James 
I,  Blackburn,  John  Barker,  John  Criswell,  William  Chalfant, 
Jerry  B.  Davis,  Abel  Foreman,  David  Foreman,  Samuel  Fore- 
man, Thos.  Gilcrist,  Levi  Linton,  James  McDonald,  John  Mil- 
ler, Jeremiah  Smith. 
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Veterans  Casualties,  Etc— Samuel  Freeman,  William 
^naltant,  Ihomas  B.  Gilcrist,  Levi  Linton,  billed  at  Rocky 
ace  Ridge,  Gn.,  May  9, 1864 , Abel  Foreman,  captured  at  Chick- 
Ga..  September  20,  1863;  died  in  prison  at  Anderson- 
v . > m ’ -^-uKust  U,  1864.  Company  E.  mustered  out  at  Vic- 
toria, Texas,  December  3,  1865. 


Company  G.,  Seventy-fourth  Regimeet,  O,  V.  I. — The  fol- 
lowing members  of  this  company  were  from  Jefferson  county: 
Veteran,  Nathaniel  Elliott,  Adam  H.  Blair,  John  Lowmiller. 
Company  mustered  out  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  10, 1865. 


25th  Independent  Battery. — Sergeant,  Nelson  P.  Baker; 
corporal,  Wm.  H.  Hater;  bugler,  Alvin  Lockwood;  Wm.  B. 
Crosby,  Francis  C.  Fassett,  Charles  Q.  King,  Seth  M.  Rood, 
Charles  C.  West,  Henry  H.  Warner,  Hiram  Williams,  A.  D. 
Seamon,  Daniel  0.  Wyman. 

126th  Regiment. — Company  A. — Ephraim  True,  Patterson 
Cordon. 


Company  C. — George  Dounard,  A.  W.  Moore,  first  sergeant; 
L.  W.  Sutherland,  Abel  D.  Walker,  corporal. 

Company  E. — Thomas  J.  Hyatt. 

Company  F. — Samuel  C.  Kerr. 

Company  H.— John  B.  Hooper,  E.  F.  Hynes,  Henry  Bricker, 
James  A.  Winters. 


Company  I,  52d  0.  V.  1. — The  following  men  from  Jefferson 
county  belonging  to,  or  recruited  rather,  for  Captain  Holmes' 
and  Captain  Elson’s  companies,  were  transferred  to  this  com- 

PaWm.  H.  Close,  Franklin  Brunhofer,  Daniel  S.  Charlton,  Sam- 
uel Miller,  James  Porter,  Stewart  S.  Hukill,  Peter  C.  Clinton, 
L.  J.  Baxter,  J.  VV.  Householder,  Lucius  Boyden,  John  B.  \V  ll- 
son  Mustered  out  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  3,  1865. 
Augustus  W.  Robinson  was  a member  of  this  company. 

122d  Regiment,  O.  V.  I. — George  W.  Craley,  died  October  20, 
1863;  Ross  Coyle,  killed  December  4,  1863. 

Company  A,  32d  O.  V.  I— Edward  Craley  died  A.uguet ,4, 
1864-  Thomas  Duke,  died  August  27,  1864;  Thomas  Goodlin, 
mustered  out;  Joseph  Grim,  taken  prisoner,  paroled  and  re- 
turned  - Thomas  B.  Sterron,  died  November  2,  1865,  Aaron 
Schamp,  dietUn  1864;  David  Potts,  killed  in  battle  in  1864; 
James  Twaddle,  mustered  out  and  returned. 

Company  F 32d  O.  V.  I.— Will.  N.  Casey,  mustered  out  ; Jas. 
Duke,  mustered  out;  John  Kirkpatrick  died  at  home  in  1864  ; 
Wm.  Moore,  mustered  out.;  Wm.  Twaddle,  mustered  out. 

Company  I,  176th  O.  V.  I.-Abraham  W.  Elliott,  mustered 

out;  Wm.  Goodlin,  mustered  out. 

Company  I,  178th  O.  V.  I.-Adam  Sauer,  died  January  17, 
1865. 

Company  A,  52d  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.— James  Hartup,  John 
W.  Hartup,  Oliver  Hiram. 

Company  C,  52d- James  Blair 
Company  A,  35th— Jas.  P.  Huffman. 
n..,p.NT  h 84tii — Henry  Planner. 

"J  >*- 

fS  B K.  H.wkin,,  Georg.  Lym„n,  R.  C.  Hawk.M. 

ViomwiA  Tnfantry. — Montgomery  Stokeley,  captain; 
ChFUtonher  Siokeley,  first  lieutenant;  M.  Cook,  second  lieuten- 
aC„t  WPC.mso?ff  Arnick.  John  Everett,  privates. 

Naval  SERVicE-The  following  were  in  the  naval  service 
from  Jefferson  count}  . , silver  Lake,  No.  2. — John 

United  States  transport  ^ eamer  b^e  SteubenvilIe 

S.  Devenny,  JohT  Hanlan,  Alexander 

?,5enJSp^  B.nj.  Jn  J-  HuffP.ri.h,  John 

Lopeman,  James  Morgan,  Jr.,  Joseph  Collins. 


H.  J.  Spence,  on  steamer  Springfield  22. 

Thomas  Hanna,  on  steamer  Juliet. 

Ross  M.  Myers,  on  steamer  Brilliant. 

The  last  three  boats  were  in  servico  on  the  Cumberland  and 
Mississippi  rivers. 

Junietta,  No.  2— This  was  the  little  boat  that  deceived  Mor- 
gan during  his  raid— he  taking  it  for  a gunboat,  and  the  smart 
little  craft  rendered  the  most  prominent  service  in  the  capture 
of  1600  of  tbo  raider’s  followers.  Its  commander  was  Thomas 
J.  McDonald  and  the  mate  was  Stewart  McElvanoy,  both  ot 
Steubenville,  Jefferson  county. 

Company  A,  5th  Regiment,  O.  V.  C— James  Alenswortb.Jas. 
L.  Beebout,  Edwin  D.  Cook,  Andrew  Imhoff,  Thomas  Probert, 
Thomas  N.  Riley,  John  T.  Scott,  James  M.  Todd,  John  Wag- 
goner. 

5th  Wisconsin  V.  1. — Isaac  Shane,  served  9 months. 

Company  A.  43d  O.  V.  I.— James  Carter. 

8th  Iowa  Cavalry— Eldridge  Gearen,  died  in  1863. 

6th  U.  S.  Cavalry — Benjamin  D.  MeGrew. 

Benjamin  D.  Worthington,  of  Steubeuville,  was  a volunteer 
nurse  for  three  years  in  the  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  serv- 
ing the  time  without  compensation. 

27th  U.  S.  C.  T. — Champin  Bowman,  James  Thompson,  Wm. 
Hanna,  Joseph  Bruce,  Josiah  Fletcher,  Patterson  Strawbridge. 

45th  U.  S.  C.  T.— Benjamin  Warfield. 

116th  U.  S.  C.  T. — Samuel  Thomas,  John  Mercer,  Henderson 
Mercer. 

114th  U.  S.  C.  T.— John  Scott. 

54th  Mass.  C.  I. — George  McPherson,  David  Lyons. 

FIRST  WEST  VIRGINIA  CAVALRY. 

The  following  is  a list  ot  Jefferson  county  soldiers  who  enlisted 
and  served  in  the  army  of  West  Virginia  : 

John  Seltzer,  captain. 

John  McDonald,  captain. 

William  Shriver,  captain. 

Sergeants — John  Walters,  J.  A.  J.  Palmer,  (dead);  Samuel 
Cable,  (dead);  James  Gallaway. 

Corporals — Jerry  Pettel,  (dead( ; James  Ware,  Patrick  Mon- 
ohan,  (dead) ; Thomas  B.  McConnell,  Thadeus  McGavern,  Geo. 
Collins,  (dead);  Alex.  McFarland,  (dead). 

Privates. — Thomas  J.  Burns,  Oliver  Burchfield,  Wm.  Brice, 
James  Burns,  John  Brooks,  Wm.  A.  Clifton,  John  Durbin,  Robt. 
G.  Dorsey,  John  Estep,  Sr.  John  Estep,  Jr.,  (dead)  ; Francis  Es- 
tep, George  Estep,  Wm.  Elliott,  John  Francisco,  (dead);  Wm. 
Glew,  Wm.  G.  Gill,  (dead)  ; Wm.  II.  Harrison,  Henry  Holeman, 
Henry  Ilencbman,  John  Lysle,  Levi  Linton,  (dead);  Abram 
Lepps,  (dead)  , Shanon  Lyons,  James  T.  Linn,  Robert  E.  May- 
hood,  Thomas  McDonough,  George  Mossgrove,  (dead);  James 
B.  Mears,  Josiah  J.  Roberts,  JohnRuddick,  Wm.  Ruddick,  John 
Stroud,  Robert  Slee,  (dead);  George  Snyder,  James  Thomas, 
(dead)  ; Levi  A.  Walters,  (dead);  Julius  Welhi,  (dead) ; George 
Burns,  Jonathan  Burns,  John  T.  Stewart,  Reuben  Wait,  Jesse 
Bucy,  Clark  Smith,  James  Davis,  Jr.,  James  Davis,  Sr. 

COMPANY  H.  2D  OHIO  (Three  Month*)  AND  COMPANY  H.  195TH  0.  V.  I. 

The  publishers  regret  to  say  that  they  were  unable  to  procure 
a muster  roll  ora  record  of  either  of  these  companies,  which  also 
enlisted  from  Jefferson  county.  The}'  were  not  on  file  at  the 
Adjutant  General’s  office  at  Columbus,  and  could  not  be  pro- 
cured from  the  War  Department  in  Washington.  After  consid- 
erable effort  we  failed  to  get  them  from  private  sources,  but  the 
names  of  nearly  all  of  them  appear  in  other  organizations. 
Company  H.  of  the  2d  Ohio,  commanded  by  Capt.  McCook,  per- 
haps all  re-enlisted  after  the  expiration  of  the  three  mon  s 
service,  and  Company  H.  of  the  195th  were  all  re-enlisted  ve 
erans.  The  following  letter  explains  itself: 

War  Dapartment,  Adjutant  General’s  Office, 
Washington,  Nov.,  11th  18<9. 

J.  H.  Newton,  Esq.,  Historian,  P.  O.  Box  163,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Sir  : — Refering  to  the  application  of  H.  H.  McFaddeo,  Esq., 
and  others  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  for  copies  of  certain  r®t0.  . 

Ohio  Troops  to  be  used  for  historical  purposes,  1 respectiuuy  iu 
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form  you  that  owing  to  the  numerous  requests  of  a similar  na- 
ture, the  Department  is  compelled  to  decline  furnishing  infor- 
mation from  the  records  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  desired. 
Very  respectful}'  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  W,  Benjamin, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


LIST  OF  BATTLES. 

Below  is  given  a list  of  the  battles  in  which  the  several  regi- 
ments here  mentioned  participated  aDd  to  which  Jefferson 
county  contributed  man}’  of  her  brave  and  patriotic  sons  : 

First  Regiment.— Pittsburg  Landing,  Corinth,  Dog  Walk, 
Stono  River,  Mission  Sidge,  Chattanooga,  Orchard  Knob,  Straw- 
berry Plains,  Buzzard’s  Roost,  Resaca,  Adairsville,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Atlanta. 


Second  Regiment— West  Liberty,  Ivy  Mountain.  Widow’s 
Creek,  Perrysville,  Stone  River,  Hoover’s  Gap,  Chickamauga, 
Lookout  Mountain,  Resaca,  Peach  Tree  Creok. 

Eleventh  Regiment — Monocacy,  Antietam,  McMinnville, 
Hoovers  Gap,  Catlett’s  Gap,  Gordon’s  Mill,  Lookout  Mountain, 
Mission  Ridge,  Ringgold  Gap,  Buzzard’s  Roost. 

Twenty-ninth  Regiment— Winchester,  Port  Republic,  Cedar 
Mountain,  Second  Bull  Run,  Cbancellorsville,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, Dug  Gap,  Resaca,  Dallas,  Pine  Knob,  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta. 

Fortieth  Regiment — Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mountain,  At- 
lanta, Dalton,  &e. 

Fifty-second  Regiment -Stone  River,  Kenesaw  Mountain 
Averysburg,  Jouesboro,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Chicka- 
mauga, Goldsboro,  Mission  Ridge,  Ringgold  Gap,  Buzzard’s 
Roost,  Resaca. 

% 

Sixty-fourth  Regiment— Shiloh,  Corinth,  Mundsfordville, 
btone  Kiver,  Chickamauga,  Mission  Kidge,  JRocky  Face  .Ridge, 
Resaca,  Muddy  Creek,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Lovejoy’s  Station, 
Spring  Hill. 

Seventy-first  Regiment— Pittsburg  Landing,  Clarksville, 
Fort  Donelson,  Nashville. 

Seventy-fourth  Regiment— Stone  River,  Hoover’s  Gap,  Dog 
trap,  Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge,  Buz- 
zard  s Roost,  Resaca,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro, 
Cbattabooehie  River. 


Ninety-Eighth  Regiment— Chickamauga,  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Perrysville,  Dallas,  Buzzard’s  Roost,  Re- 
saca,  Konee,  Jonesboro,  Bentonville. 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Regiment— Marti Dsburg, 
Manassas  Gap,  Bristow  Station,  Brandy  Station,  Spottsylvania 
C.  H.,  Monocacy,  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor,  etc. 


STEUBEN  VILLLE  S GRAND  TRI-STATE  RE-UNION. 


John  Pearce,  M.  R.  Andrews,  James  Porter,  G.  A.  Maxwell,  D. 
M.  Hanna,  John  Engel,  Ben.  Miller,  R.  M.  Brown,  J.  G.  Lange, 
F.  Collins,  W.  V.  B.  Croskey,  A.  M.  Rowe,  B.  D.  Worthington, 
Samuel  Johnson,  George  Flannagan,  R.  E.  Biinn,  James  Trotter, 
David  McCullough,  Lieut.  Leisure,  Champ.  Bowman,  Simon 
Merriman,  Robert  Martin  and  V.  W.  Berry,  all  of  which  we 
must  say  filled  their  respective  places  well. 

The  city  was  decorated  beyond  measure  and  presented  the 
grandest  scene  of  unparalleled  gaiety  and  animation.  The  battle 
torn  flags  of  the  various  regiments  and  the  martial  strains  from 
eighteen  bands  of  music,  tended  much  to  enthuse  th§  vast  con- 
course with  ardent  patriotism,  while  a barbecued  ox,  with  count- 
less wagon  loads  of  choice  provisions  and  capital  coffee,  brewed 
by  hundreds  of  gallons,  rogaled  the  assembled  mass,  who  par- 
took ad  libitum.  The  order  of  the  grand  procession  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Vaas’  Cornet  Band,  Wheeling. 

West  Virginia  Soldiers. 

First  West  Virginia  Drum  Corps. 

West  Virginia  Soldiers. 

Martin’s  Ferry  Band. 

Ohio  Soldiors. 

New  Cumberland  Band. 

West  Virginia  Soldiers. 

Ohio  Soldiers. 

Eightieth  O.  V.  I. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  O.  V.  I. 

Twenty-sixth  O.  V.  I. 

Twenty-eighth  0.  V.  I. 

Sixth  O.  V.  I. 

Wallace  Grays,  Canton. 

Canton  Cadets. 

Stark  County  Delegation — 650. 

East  Liverpool  Bands. 

East  Liverpool  Delegation. 

Newark  Drum  Corps. 

Forty-third  O.  V.  I. — 100. 

New  Philadelphia  Drum  Corps. 

Ninety-eighth  O.  V.  I. 

Hammondsville  Cornet  Band. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  O.  V.  I. 

Seventy-fourth  O.  V.  I. 

Thirty-second  O.  V.  I. 

First  O.  V.  I. 

Fifty-first  0.  V.  I. — 25. 

Second  O.  V.  I. — 170. 

Sloan’s  Station  Cornet  Band. 

Thirteenth  O.  V.  C 
Eleventh  O.  V.  I. 

Fifth  Pa.  V.  I. 

Fifty-second  O.  V.  I. 

Sixty-ninth  0.  V.  I. 

Thirtieth  O.  V.  I. 

Pittsburgh  Delegation. 

One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  0.  V.  I. 

Veteran’s  Association  of  Washington  County. 

Independent  Cornet  Band,  Steubenville. 

Colored  Ohio  Soldiers. 

Ohio  White  Soldiers. 

Washington  County  Band. 

One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Pa.  I. 

Veteran  Club  No.  1,  Beaver  County. 

Sixty-second  Pa.  I. 

Pittsburgh  Veteran  Association. 

Richmond  Cornot  Band. 

Steubenville  Fire  Department. 

Carrollton  Band. 

Smithnight’s  Battery,  Cleveland. 


one  oj-  the  most  successful  gatherings  of  veterans  since  the  Wi 

da^frfi28^’  1879,  nuist  be  reeor<Jed  as  one  of  the  brigbte 
wii ^l8U*7  °{  Steubenville,  an  occasion  upon  whii 
erino-J  e 0d/Wlth,n  tbe  corporation  limits  of  that  city  a gatl 
union  ofoTr/n  ’7  thousanci  participants  in  a grand  r 

Ponil°lVIni  d'r,rS  fl'°'n  the  states  of0hi°,  Wont  Virginia  an 
of  the  ostl  J '0  e,vent  owotl  lts  inception  to  the  gallant  bo} 

tuted  th™  ,h.  a,1  52d  °’  V’  L>  llnd  the  following  const 

J W °f  arrangements  ; 

Sarratt  H NT ‘ray’,  chailr'man  ! D.  A.  Matlack,  secretary;  J.  F 
ery  Domrlnf n^i'cM 80r  ’iP'  McFa,’,and,  Alex.  Smith,  James  Lav 
iS  a jS.  ’ Colter,  J.  C.  Brown,  M.  J.  Urquhart 


An  enthusiastic  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Stokeley’s  Grove 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grimes  opened  with  prayer  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Updegraff  in  a most  eloquent  address 
of  welcome,  after  which  the  speakers  of  the  day  were  Gen.  Gar- 
field, Gen.  Ewing,  Gov.  Bishop,  Gen.  Piatt,  Gen.  Hiekonlooper 
Gen.  A.  Mcl).  McCook,  Col.  Dennison,  Judge  Cochran,  Chaplain 
| McGuire,  Col.  Poorman,  Gen.  Rice,  Col.  Shallenbergor.  Every  - 
J thing  passed  off  without  an  accident,  or  the  slightest  other  draw- 
j oaek,  and  the  day’s  indulgences  were  brought  to  a close  with  a 
| gorgeous  display  of  fireworks,  when  the  vast  crowd  dispersed 
with  feelings  of  regard  and  gratitude  for  Steubenville  and  its 
! patriotic  citizens,  that  will  not  readily  be  effaced  from  the  mem- 
I ories  and  hearts  of  each  and  every  participant. 
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History  or  Belmojtt  and  Jefferson  CoramES. 


MORGAN’S  famous  raid. 

its  magnitude  and  the  commotion  it  created— his  experiences 

WHILE  PASSING  THROUGH  OLD  JEFFERSON  COUNTY— THE  ROUTE  HE 
TOOK  AND  INCIDENTS  BY  THE  WAY— HOW  HE  WAS  FOILED  ON  EVERY 
SIDE-AND  SURRENDERED  BY  STRATAGEM,  BUT  FOUND  HIMSELF  UNCON- 
DITIONALLY CAPTURED. 

In  the  annals  of  the  late  war,  probably  no  general  in  the  Con- 
federate service  (if  on  either  side)  evidenced  oqual  audacity  and 
determined  bravery  with  that  distinguishing  the  notorious  Mor- 
gan, who,  in  July,  1863,  undertook  to  cross  the  borders  and  car- 
ry terror  into  the  homes  of  Indiana  and  Ohio.  There  was  no 
adequate  force  in  these  states,  he  argued,  to  oppose  him ; he 
could  brush  aside  the  local  militia  like  house  flies,  and  outride 
any  cavalry  that  should  be  sent  in  pursuit.  Though  such  a 
venture  was  promptly  opposed  by  General  Bragg,  the  head- 
strong raider  was  “too  wise  in  his  own  conceit,”  Rnd  on  the  9th 
of  July  he  entered  upon  northern  soil  with  two  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  all  told.  By  Sunday,  the  12tb,  the  au- 
thorities had  advanced  their  theories  of  his  plans  to  correspond 
with  the  news  of  his  movements,  and  under  that  date  the  press 
of  Cincinnati  contained  a proclamation  from  governor  Tod,  call- 
ing into  active  service  the  local  militia  in  most  of  the  counties 
of  the  state;  though  in  that  official  document  we  fail  to  find  Jef- 
ferson or  Belmont  counties  included — doubtless  from  little  an- 
ticipation, at  that  early  day,  that  the  invaders  would  make  head- 
way in  that  direction.  But  they  did,  and  to  their  sorrow,  on  the 
very  verge  or  threshold  of  old  Jefferson  county,  were  the  rem- 
nant of  a once  formidable  body  of  froe-booters  harrassed,  sur- 
rounded and  utterly  demoralized,  and  forced  to  abandon  a futile 
and  worthless  expedition.  But 

MORGAN’S  EXPERIENCES  WHILE  PASSING  THROUGH  JEFFERSON 

Were  of  such  a character  as  to  demonstrate  in  no  measured  de- 
cree what  a loyal  and  patriotic  people  can  accomplish  in  a 
righteous  cause,  let  the  moment  for  combined  action  dawn  ever 
so8  suddenly.  His  command  having  become  reduced  to  some 
500  or  600  men  ere  he  left  Harrison  county— hischief  loss  hav- 
ing occurred  at  Buffington  Island-he  entered  Jefferson  county 
LKena  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  on  the  morn- 
fng  of  the  25th  day  of  July,  1863.  Crossing  the  road  near 
Georgetown,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  jdong  Short  creek 
thinking  of  accomplishing  an  unbroken  march  to  the  Ohio.  But 
“the  fates  decreed  otherwise,”  for  becoming  apprised  of  a warm 
reception  awaiting  him  at  Warren,  he  branched  off  at  the  mouth 
of  Dry  Forks  and  passed 

THROUGH  SMITHFIELD. 

The  citizens  having  become  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  distant 
Ihe  citizens  direction  of  Adena,  had  become  exercised, 
cannonading  i were  at  once  underarms  and  on 

and  about  forty ^blebodiea  m iDVaders,  had  any  of  them 

tb»^rdr“«“powTof  Shackleford’s  I.  .be 

escaped  l)e  , . 0f  the  moment,  it  seems  these  men  had  forgot- 

hurry  a“d  00  fficer8  or  leaders  to  direct  their  movements  and 
ten  to  choose  any  officers  or  ^Coiiing,  ^ he  ^ made  ym. 

operations,  tho  g P { kill  and  bravery  in  war;  but 

SelfvmPan  seemS  intent on meeting  and  destroying  the  enemy 
every  man  see  manncr  They  soon  commenced  the  march 
in  bis  own  way  a"d  taking  the  road  by  way  of  York, 

toward  ^dena’  , Mount  Pleasant  road,  as  each  one  took  a 
while  others  took  the  of  the  Mount  Pleasant 

ftfpar”? S.t  had Uk.= «»».»„«,  ..on  bad  a.  op- 
road,  and  the  par  y ■ with  the  enemy.  The  raiders  m- 

portumty  to  test  thei  p > gmithfield  men,  broke  their  guns 
stantly  captured  most , th  agid6)  and  piaced  tbe  captives 

against  the  trees  an  Captain  Collins  on  a mule,  and  in 

in  front,  Puttl“®  h d through  the  main  street  of  Smithfield, 
this  manner  mi arch ,e  r £ feUow  pri80ner8  to  proclaim  to 

compelling  the  captain  » d^heaQ  are  ftobson’s  men,  give  them 
the  people  as  they  passed,  ^ them  welL»  In  tbe  excite- 

plenty  to eat>  th.®7  - „ their  brave  captain’s  word,  the  citizens 
ment, 'with  full  fa  had  t0  eat>  and  in  fact,  about  all  they 

brought  out  the  best  t y balf  starved  enemy,  who  had 

had,  and  laid  it  before  t S J much  n0eded  ya  the  commo- 

the bountiful  repast  wh  d-ti  ]f0f  Morgan’s  men,,  the  people  did 
tion  and  travel  worn  wnd.taon  ofJ M-OJ ^ ^ ^pon  dis- 

not discover  the  mista  u j were  for  sometime  decided- 

wering  the  error,  thwrexpMJBto  the  fo  of  the 

«0  g.tb« 


horses  to  supply  the  places  of  the  exhausted  ones,  no  very  re- 
markable incident  occurred.  The  captured  Smithfield  soldiers 
gradually  slipped  away  from  their  captors  without  pursuit,  and 
Morgan  passed  on. 

In  the  afternoon  Hobson’s  men  really  did  appear,  tired  and 
hungry.  They  found  but  little  left  to  eat  in  Smithfield,  but 
gathered  what  horses  they  could  find  that  had  been  overbooked 
by  Morgan  and  pressed  on  in  the  pursuit.  But  here  Morgan 
felt 

INCREASED  DIFFICULTIES  SURROUNDED  HIM. 

Having  found  Col.  Peter’s  command  covering  the  Warrenton 
fording — Col.  Bemis’  regiment  at  LaGrange,  and  Col.  Gallaher’s 
men  at  Mingo,  with  Col.  Shackelford’s  dreaded  cavalry  in  pur- 
suit, while  the  Steubenville  militia,  under  Col.  Collier,  were 
hastening  in  the  direction  of  Winterville,  he  was  in  considerable 
of  a hot  bed,  and  the  question  was  no  longer  offight  but  flight— 
and  the  raiders  made  a direct  line  for 

NEW  ALEXANDER. 

Here  they  made  a brief  halt,  visiting  Mr.  Graham’s  store, 
where  they  appropriated  what  tobacco  and  other  small  articles 
that  came  within  their  reach.  General  Morgan  being  apprised 
of  the  fact,  ordered  his  men  to  desist  from  further  plunder  and 
requested  Mr  Graham  to  shut  up  his  store,  which  he  did  without 
further  loss.  Crossing  McIntyre  creek,  they  destroyed  tho  P., 
C.  and  St.  L.  R.  R.  bridges  by  fire,  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  and 
then  marched  up  Dry  Fork  by  way  of  Mr.  N.  Porter’s,  where 
they  made  a short  halt  and  subsequently  walked  off  Mr.  Porter 
as  a prisoner — but  he  was  released  the  following  day.  They 
took  dinner  at  tbe  housos  of  John  Hannah  or  Hanna,  and ’John 
Stone.  At  the  former  place  General  Morgan  learning  that  Mrs. 
H.  had  fled  from  the  house  and  taken  refuge  in  a wheat  field, 
requested  her  return,  telling  her  that  she  should  not  be  molested 
and  that  all  he  wanted  was  something  to  eat,  Mrs.  H.  there- 
upon returned  and  showed  Morgan’s  servant’s  where  to  find 
milk,  butter,  meat  and  other  eatables,  with  which  they  pre- 
pared dinner  for  Morgan  and  bis  staff.  The  general  being  com- 
pletely worn  out,  lay  down  and  took  a short  sleep  while  the 
meal  was  being  prepared,  and  when  summoned  to  partake  of 
the  repast,  ate  heartily.  He  then  returned  many  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Hannah  for  kindnesses  shown  them,  and  offered  to  pay  for 
what  they  had  had.  On  their  continued  march  the  rear  guard 
of  Morgan’s  band  was  not  slow  to  pick  up  every  one  suspected 
of  going  down  to  the  river  to  convey  information  of  their 
whereabouts,  and  among  others,  three  Quakers  were  gathered 
into  their  throng,  without  rogard  to  their  solemn  assurances 
“ by  good  yea  and  nay,”  while  a Mr.  Joseph  McClary  passed 
through  many  hair-breadth  escapes  to  evade  their  trammels. 
Tho  latter  was  on  horseback,  carrying  a rifle,  when  they’  called 
to  him  to  halt.  He,  however,  applied  spurs  to  his  animal,  and 
to  tho  whistling  of  Morgan’s  bullets,  put  in  lively  steps  directed 
to  the  river;  but  only  to  meet  another  rebel  band  in  his  flight. 
Without  waiting  for  a challenge,  he  tried  to  get  out  of  range 
while  speeding  past  them,  but  in  the  attempt  their  bullets  fell 
thick  and  heavy  around  him,  while  one  actually  grazed  his  coat 
across  tho  back,  leaving  several  inches  of  its  track,  but  he  es- 
caped. They  subsequently  arrived  nearly  at 

WINTERSVILLE. 

Colonel  Collier,  with  tbe  Steubenville  militia,  was  now  also 
hastening  to  the  same  point  to  intercept  the  rebel  band,  but  was 
yet  some  miles  distant,  having  detailed  a scouting  party  of 
eighteen,  under  Captain  F.  Prentiss,  to  precede  the  main  party. 
This  little  band  was  comprised  of  very  young  men,  though  tho 
country  around  was  alive  with  straggling  inhabitants  with  shot 
guns,  squirrel  rifles  and  so  on — hundreds  being  bent  on  bush- 
whacking— and  among  them  were  some  capital  shots,  who  made 
matters  at  times  singularly  lively  and  interesting.  We  cannot 
give  the  whole  of  the  names  of  the  company  detailed  under 
Captain  Preutiss,  but  among  them  were: 

Captain  F.  Prentiss. 

Robert  Turner. 

Henry  Sharp. 

Henry  Parks,  (killed.) 

O.  P.  Dunbar. 

Nimrod  Hutterly. 

Moore. 

H.  Dohrman. 

E.  Myers. 

Frank  Moore. 

Ross  Stephens. 
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Col.  Collier  had  them  press  ahead  and  reconnoiter.  This 
they  did,  ere  the  main  body  of  militia  was  within  a couple  of 
miles  of  YVintersville.  The  squad  deployed  four  men,  right 
and  left,  to  scout,  and  immediately  they  came  on  Morgan’s  men 
■ thoy  fired  and  retroated  all  haste  to  acquaint  their  comrades. 
Some  fifty  or  sixty  citizens,  on  horse  back,  aiso  being  in  com- 
pany with  them,  now  galloped  back  so  furiously  they  almost 
rode  down  the  little  advance  guard  in  their  flight,  yelling  “there 
is  five  hundred  of  them  coming.”  Captain  Prentiss  pulled  out 
his  revolver,  and  rushing  to  the  rear  of  his  little  squad,  said: 
“the  first  man  that  attempts  to  run  I’ll  shoot  him  down.”  He 
then  took  his  position  on  the  right  front  of  his  men  and  com- 
manded them  to  charge,  which  they  did  on  the  double.  This 
little  band  coming  within  range  of  Morgan’s  men,  just  out  of 
Wintersville,  the  latter  opened  fire  upon  them,  when  Captain 
Prentiss,  seeing  neither  a chance  for  showing  fight  with  such  a 
handful,  or  yet  accomplising  a disciplined  retreat,  ordered  the 
boys  to  scatter  and  do  the  best  they  could,  a la  bush  whacking, 
until  their  regiment  came  up.  And  this  the  boys  did  to  the 
truth,  one  of  them,  a youth  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  Hen- 
ry L.  Parks,  son  of  James  Parks,  and  a nephew  of  Mr.  James 
Gallagher,  receiving  a mortal  wound,  while  ayoung  lady  named 
Lizzie  Duvall,  standing  at  the  window  of  Mr.  Maxwell’s  hotel, 
received  a very  severe  shot,  but  recovered,  and  is  still  living  in 
Steubenville.  Morgan  then  passed  through  the  corner  oflsland 
Creek  township,  and  at  the  “Two  Ridge”  Presbyterian  church, 
a portion  of  Col.  Shackelford’s  men,  the  9th  Michigan  Cavalry, 
under  Major  Way,  overtook  him,  and  another  skirmish  took 
place,  in  which  one  of  Morgan’s  men  was  seriously  wounded 
and  left.  One  of  the  9th  Michigan  was  also  wounded,  and  af- 
terwards died  and  was  buried  at  the  “Two  .Ridge”  church.  Mor- 
gan passed  through  Richmond  about  5 o’clock  July  25th  pur- 
sued by  Major  Way’s  Cavalry—  thence  proceeded  through  East 
Springfield,  when  he  again  turned  northward  down  Yellow 
Creek  road  to  Nebo. 

PASSING  THROUGH  EAST  SPRINGFIED, 

Jefferson  county,  a practical  joker  named  J.  K.  Miller  conceived 
the  brilliant  idea  of  passing  himself  off  as  a genuine  rebel  sym- 
pathizer and  having  a little  fun  at  Morgan’s  expense.  So  he 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  rebel  chieftain  and  assuring  him 
of  his  sympathy  volunteered  all  kinds  of  imformation  which  he 
imagined  might  tend  to  mislead  the  doughty  raider. 

Morgan  listened  quietly  and  then  inquired:  Are  you  acquain- 
ted with  this  country  ?”  to  which  the  loquacious  John  K.  re- 
plied— “Yes  Sir,  I know  every  foot  of  it.”  “Then  mount  that 
horse, you  are  just  tho  man  I want,”  was  the  sentenious  command. 

This  was  a turn  of  affairs  not  foreseen  and  very  distasteful  to 
the  worthy  sympathizer— as  he  he  did  not  intend  that  his  sym- 
pathy should  mature  into  actual  “aid  and  comfort” — but  a glance 
at  the  stern  face  of  tho  rebel  chief  convinced  him  that  remon- 
strance would  be  useless,  and  excuses  unavailing,  so  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity  he  assumed  as  cheerful  a demeanor  as  possi- 
ble, mounted  the  gothic  steed  in  readiness  and  proceeded  to 
to  make  himself  generally  useful  as  guide.  Calling  to  his  aid 
his  native  wit  and  drollery,  he  soon  won  the  confidence  of  his 
new  associates. 

More  intent  on  going  than  “the  order  of  their  going”  some  of 
the  Johnnies  trotted  their  horses  across  a bridge  on  Yellow  Creek, 
being  thisMilier  rode  up,  called  upon  them  to  halt  and  very 
gravely  informed  them  that  there  was  ten  dollars  fine  for  trot- 
ting across  that  bridge. 

When  Morgan’s  force  was  attacked  beyond  Monroeville  Mr. 
fa  s gaiety  gave  place  to  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  bis  person, 
and  not  wishing  to  obstruct  the  free  exchange  of  leaden  compli- 
ments between  the  combatants  ho  moderately  asked  leave  to 
rotire,  which  was  graciously  granted,  and  Mr.  Miller  with  a 
masterly  retrograde  movement  ” fell  back  ou  East  Springfield, 

u y satisfied  with  his  experience  in  giving  information  to  the 
enemy.  ° ° 

AT  NEBO, 

fre,n®faI  Morgan  encamped  for  tho  night,  at  Herdman  Taylor’s, 

. 6 F*ox<- morning  destroyed  the  bridge  across  Yellow  creek, 

«King  the  Monroeville  road  in  his  continued  flight.  About  a 
- I,  a mile  and  a half  from  Salineville,  however,  he  was 
.... r,by  tlle  adv»nce  guard  of  the  9tb  Michigan  cavalry, 
wmmH  n ^"mL0n  8’  anc*  *n  tbl8  skirmish  one  Union  officer  was 
throno-h  « ..^e  rebels  then  finding  that  they  could  not  pass 
forc«  n Salineville,  as  Gen.  J.  M.  Shackelford  with  part  of  his 
cornfi„mU^Ie<i  tflat  fdaco  and  the  road  in  front,  broko  through  a 
on  their  left,  took  through  the  woods  below  Monroe- 


ville, and  came  out  on  tho  Mecbamcstown  road,  a short  distance 
above  Monroeville.  Here  they  encountered  the  main  bod}  o 
the  9th  Michigan,  and  another  fight  ensued,  in  which  one  rebel 
was  killed  and  a few  wounded,  while  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  were  taken  prisoners,  Morgan  and  the  rest  of 18 
escaping.  But  they  were  subsequently  all  captured  the  same 
day  about  two  o’clock,  near 

SCBOGG’S  MEETING  HOUSE, 

In  Columbiana  county,  as  briefly  contained  in  the  following  dis- 
patch forwarded  by  Major  Rue  to  Governor  Tod:  “I  captured 
John  Morgan  to-day  at  2 p.  m„  the  26th,  taking  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  prisoners,  four  hundred  horses  and  arms. 

HOW  HE  SURRENDERED  BY  STRATAGEM,  BUT  FOUND  HIMSELF  UNCONDI- 
TIONALLY CAPTURED. 

Probably  the  fairest  and  most  reliable  account  of  Morgan’s 
capture,  as  given  by  an  eye  witness,  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  of  the  27th  or  28th,  and  reads  as  follows : 

“Some  twenty  men  who  first  reached  the  coveted  point  with 
Major  Rue,  formed  across  tho  road,  the  others  coming  speedily 
up.  The  rebels  saw  they  were  caught  and  checked  up.  Major 
Rue  fully  expected  a tight.  But  a white  flag  came  forward,  and 
with  it  a demand  from  Morgan  to  surrender.  Morgan  thought 
he  was  dealing  with  the  militia.  Major  Rue  replied  that  he 
{ couldn't  see  it,  and  that  if  Morgan  did  not  surrender  immediately 
and  unconditionally,  be  would  open  fire  upon  him. 

“A  second  flag  of  truce,  covering  Major  Steele,  again  came 
forward,  and  Major  Rue  was  requested  not  to  open  tire,  as  Mor- 
gan had  surrendered.  Tho  Major  supposed  tho  surrender  was 
made  to  him,  and  was  not  a little  surprised  to  learn  subsequent- 
ly that  Morgan  had  actually  surrendered  to  a militia  captain, 
Burbridge,  who  was  a prisoner,  or  apparently  so,  without  arms 
or  command,  and  with  the  rank  and  tile  of  Morgan’s  own  com- 
mand. Of  course  the  terms  of  the  surrender — the  officers  to  be 
paroled,  and  field  and  lino  officers  to  retain  their  sido  arms — 
were  not  worth  a fig.  When  Major  Rue  advanced,  ho  was  met 
by  Morgan,  who  quietly  said,  “You  have  beat  me  this  time,” 
rode  with  him  through  the  rebel  lines,  the  men  forming  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  Morgan  expressed  gratification  that  ho  had 
been  taken  by  a Kentuckian.  Major  Rue  declined  to  decide 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  prisoners,  till  General  Shackel- 
ford came  up,  to  whom  he  bad  dispatched  couriers.  In  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  General  Shackelford  arrived  and  took 
charge  of  the  prisoners.  ■ The  surrender  took  place  about  two 
o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.  General  Morgan  presented  his 
fine  horse  to  Major  Rue.  He  had  no  sword,  and  was  permitted 
temporarily  to  retain  his  pistols.” 

The  Ohio  Statesman  remarked  that  the  militia  captain's  name 
was  James  Burbick,  and  was  Morgan’s  guide.  The  arrange- 
ment between  Morgan  and  Burbick,  by  which  Morgan  surren- 
dered on  pretty  much  bis  own  terms,  was  a nice  little  arrange- 
ment for  Morgan — but  General  Shackelford  didn’t  “seo  it,”  and 
took  possession  of  Morgan  on  his  own  terms. 

HOW  THE  CREDIT  FOR  THE  CAPTURE  WENT. 

Of  course  the  breaking  up  of  Morgan’s  band  was  a glorious 
achievement,  and  merited  special  commendation.  The  Cincin- 
nati papers,  of  course,  gave  all  the  credit  to  General  Shackel- 
ford. The  Pittsburgh  papers  were  extravagant  in  their  praise 
of  Colonel  Gallagher.  Governor  Todd  was  the  recipient  of  high 
praise  on  every  hand,  while  others  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  Col.  James  R.  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania.  Nor  should 
the  sorvices  of  the  Steubenville  militia,  under  Col.  Collier — sup- 
ported by  Captain  Prentiss,  Captain  Walden  and  Captain  Bur- 
gess— be  under  estimated  for  the  parts  they  played,  respective- 
ly; for  on  the  principal  that  a successful  retreat  is  equal  to  a 
victory — equally  commendable  is  the  bra  vory  of  a regiment  that 
scares  away  an  invading  foe,  with  that  of  tho  command  that 
coerces  an  adversary  to  yield  to  submission.  All  merited  a pro- 
portion of  the  honor,  as  each  performed  all  that  was  imposed 
upon  him,  and  stood  ready  and  prepared  to  execute  whatever 
duty  had  fallen  to  his  lot. 

STATISTICS  OF  MORGAN'S  RAID  THROUGH  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Amount  allowed  for  damages  by  rebels,  $13,571.  Amount  for 
damages  by  Union  forces  under  United  States  officers,  $7,050. 
Allowed  for  damages  by  forces  not  under  United  States  officers, 

$22.  Total  amount  allowed  $20,643.  Property  taken  by  rebels 
and  traced  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  force,  $20.90. 
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STATISTICS  OP  said  SAID  IN  BELMONT  COUNTY 

ArT.,£’”','J 820 00 

490  00 


Total  amount  allowed. 


.81,735  00 


general  statistics. 


ofoiTSlf,?  thn  a.djutant  general’s  report,  the  total  number 
mo  t°k  mi  ltla  ca"ed  out  ^as  587  companies,  numbering  49,357 
men;  the  amount  paid  them  being  8212,318  97.  In  which  state- 
ment appears— Jefferson  county,  live  companies,  511  men; 

a^Ut»rt  *9n9 10'  ?elmont’  8ix  companies,  378  men;  amount 
paid,  881b  8b.  But  a foot  note  to  the  general  tabular  statement 
says.  “Many  companies  that  responded  promptly  and  per- 
formed efficient  service  for  from  one  to  five  days,  have  returned 
muster  rolls  and  declined  payment  for  the  services  rendered  in 
defense  of  their  homes  ; still,  others  have  never  made  out  rolls 
for  pay,  generously  donating  their  services  to  the  state.  The 
entire  force  of  Harrison  county,  through  Mr.  Shotwell,  secre- 
tary of  the  military  committee,  unanimously  declined  payment 
for  the  very  important  service  they  rendered.  There  are,  how- 
ever, rolls  outstanding  that  have  been  returned  on  account  of 
some  defects.  I have  information  of  about  seventy  additional 
companies  that  ;bave  reported  for  pay,  most  of  which  will  be 
ultimately  paid;  they  will  increase  the  number  paid  to  upwards 
of  fifty-five  thousand  men,  and  add  820,000  to  the  sum  total. 
The  Governor’s  stated  sum  of  the  expenses  of  the  raid  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pay  proper  of  militia 8250,000 

Damage  by  the  enemy 485,000 

Damage  by  our  own  troops 152,000 

Total  amount 8897,000 

This  was  exclusive  of  the  heavy  expense  of  subsisting  and 
transporting. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

STEUBENVILLE. 


historical  sketches  from  its  inception  to  the  present-how  the 
beaten  tracks  of  the  red  man  metamorphosed  into  main  arte- 

KIES  FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  AND  CONDUCT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 
interesti n dereferences  to  the  OUTGROWTH  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred YEARS,  AS  PRESENTED  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  JUSTICE  FOR  JEFFERSON 
COUNTY. 

The  revolution  wrought  in  everything  within  the  scope  of 
hnman  conception-as  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  the  past 
human  concep  in8tances  m0re  interesting  and  worthy 

century-presentB  few  nsta  Amcrica,H  grcatne88.  Hence, 

of  record  ^ h d the  filCe  of  it  the  imprint  of 

a8Se  Success  we  maybe  credited  with  pardonable  pride 
noble  earned  succ  , ) lessor  achievements  that 

when  we  He^jo  ^P^ate  on^  of  s0  gratify. 

have  contribute  th  q pr£)minent  among  the  arenas  that 
mg  a gen?  L vear8— wherein  the  worthy  cause  of  civ- 

loomed  up  V J ingt  ignorance,  indolence,  superstition 
ihzation  waged  war  -a,.nScludged  the  pr08ent  site  of  the  city  of 
and  savagery  ma}  „ wa8  tj,en  ascertained  only 

Steubenville,  the  local  on  of  Jh'CD  ^ mucb  leg8  intcUigible 

from  its  latlthudteita"ad  between  certain  creeks,  yid  was  bounded 
designation  that  it  lay  earliest  accounts  of  pale 

by  i.  fo»nd  intl.o  repo,.,  of 


of  George  Crof.o,.»  Crawford,  in  1771ft- 

—Washington  s trip.  on  the  part  of  soldiers  dur- 

followed  by  i2nPand  the  Revolutionary  war.  At  that 

tiroe^ 

^W-LioStoo'.To^  loth.  Ohio. 


— reigned  supreme.  Alternate  waving  woodlands  and  rocky 
shores,  in  silence,  fantastically  mirrored  themselves  in  the  rip- 
pling stream  of  the  ruthless  Ohio.  Wild  ravines,  choked  with 
briers  and  paw-paw  bushes  intersected  plateaus  of  verdant  pas- 
ture, as  yet  strange  to  an  implement  of  husbandry,  while  the 
waving  forests  on  towering  hills  stood,  as  it  were,  in  bold  defi- 
ance to  the  all-powerful  sway  of  civilization.  Human  habita- 
tions were  confined  to  the  miserable  Indian  wigwams,  and  the 
woods  yet  resounded  with  the  roar  of  bears,  the  howl  of  wolves, 
or  tremulous  bleat  of  the  more  timid  deer.  Game  was  aband- 
ant— particularly  wild  fowls — aud  the  sole  monarch  of  the  rich 
preserve  was  the  wily  “red  skin,”  whoso  most  coveted  prize  was, 
nevertheless,  the  scalp  of  some  venturesome  explorer,  should  he 
happen  to  cross  his  path.  But  as  the  representative  races  of 
civilization  bore  down  upon  the  scene,  their  superior  intelligence 
and  indomitable  enterprise  soon  bade  defiance  to  the  savage,  and 
promptly  opened  up  a short  cut  to  every  achievement  they  will- 
od.  By  17bli,  the  fates  would  seem  to  have  ordained  tho  inau- 
guration of  a vastly  revolutionized  state  of  affairs.  That  year 
the  government  selected  the  present  site  of  Steubenville  as* the 
most  desirable  for  a military  defense.  Accordingly  Captain 
Hamtramck,  of  the  United  States  army,  was  instructed  to  erect 
a block  house,  or  place  ot  refuge,  to  protect  the  government  sur- 
veyors already  at  work  in  the  vicinity  procuring  official  data. 
In  February  of  1787,  a fortification  was  completed,  and  named 
after  a well  known  official  Prussian  Baron*. 

“FORT  STEUBEN.” 

It  stood  on  the  second  river  bank,  now  known  as  High  street, 
the  south  lino  ot  tho  fort  running  to  the  present  north  line  of 
tho  Hon.  J.  11.  Miller's  property  at  the  corner  of  High  and 
Adam  streets,  and  continuing  out  to  the  front  bench.  The  struc- 
ture was  in  the  form  of  a square,  with  block  houses  twenty-eight 
feet  square  set  diagonally  at  the  corner.  The  angles  of  the  block 
houses  were  connected  with  lines  of  pickets  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length,  forming  the  sides  of  the  fort.  Each  block 
house  consisted  of  two  rooms  sufficient  for  fourteen  men.  It 
also  contained  a commissary  store,  barracks,  quartermaster’s 
store,  magazine,  artificer’s  shop,  guard  house,  built  on  two 
piers  with  a piazza  looking  inward,  and  a sally  post  between 
the  piers.  From  a flag  polo  floated  tho  national  standard  in  the 
good  old  cause  of  “freedom,  good  and  right,”  as  it  offered  protec- 
tion and  hospitality'  to  those  engaged  in  a just  cause;  yet  a 
black  hole  or  place  ot  confinement  was  duly  provided  for  the 
reception  of  the  obstreperous.  Tho  main  gate  faced  the  river, 
and  the  width  of  the  block  houses  diagonally  was  a little  over 
thirty-nine  feet — the  distance  between  the  points  being  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  It  was  considered  exceptionally  substantial 
in  those  days,  aud  constructed  with  a considerable  amount  of 
skill.  In  lurther  testimony,  as  to  the  completeness  of  this  fort, 
wo  extract  tho  following  entry  from  the  diary  of  Major  Er- 
kuries  Beatty,  paymaster  in  the  western  army,  between  May 
15,  1780  and  J une  5,  1787.  He  says  : — February  6, 1787,  we  set 
off  in  a contractor’s  boat,  in  company  with  Captain  Heart;  was 
obliged  to  remain  one  day  at  Fort  McIntosh  on  account  of  high 
wind  ahead,  but  arrived  at  Fort  Steuben  in  one  day.  This  is  a 
fort  built  since  I was  on  the  river,  by  Captain  Hamtramck, 
above  Mingo  bottom  on  tho  Indian  shore,  about  forty-seven 
miles  below  McIntosh  and  twenty-three  above  Wheeling.  It  is 
about  120  yards  from  the  river,  on  a very  excellent  high  bank  of 
commanding  ground.  A square  with  a large  block  house  on 
each  corner,  aud  pickets  between  each  block  house  form  the 
fort.  The  big  gate,  fronting  the  main  on  the  west  and  the  sally 
port  the  river,  with  the  guard  house  over  the  latter.  The  block 
house  serves  for  all  the  men  and  the  officer’s  houses  are  on  each 
side  of  tho  big  gate — the  back  part  of  them  serving  a*  a row  of 
pickets.  It  is  garrisoned  by  Captains  Hamtramck  and  Mercer  s 
companies,  the  former  commanding.  Stayed  here  one  night, 
and  arrived  at  Fort  Murmur,  mouth  ot  the  Muskingum.  the 
major  subsequently  refers  to  making  two  other  visits  to  rort 
Steuben — February  26th  and  March  25th,  of  the  same  year— but 
furnishes  no  additional  comment  of  local  interest.  During  ft- ay 

* "li.iLm  Fit.!.  rie  Will.au,  Augustus  Sum, ten,  all  othcer  of  ‘he  American 
burn  in  Maydenurg,  Fru-sia,  Nu.en.bcr  la,  17*.,  and  died  near  Utica.  »•  r 

171(4.  When  only  murine,,  yers  a*-.  In-  volunteered  in  ''l1111"  " jS",  Heeri- 
wlm  was  an  ulluvr  utnier  Frderic  I lie  Great,  and  was  at  the  Mikt  .1  >*.  H„ 

deneed  exceeding  valor  and  gaiu.-d  vapid  prunin' ion.  He  “Lj  wMh“ngloii,  ex- 

D, winter  I.  '.  777,  and  tendered  bis  service,,,  as  a volunteer,  to  GenOTl  » 

pressing  his  sympathies  will,  the  colonies.  On  May  5,  li,S.  |*y  w“  anjou  of  the  PCuulineD- 
erai,  with  the  rank  "t  major  general,  and  greatly  improved  ttecond  uo “ 1 plaosi 
tal  troops,  ill  1771),  he  prepared  a manual  ui  discipline  birtlnari) . In  1 w ^ 0enerti  La- 
in  command  of  the  Hoops  in  Virginia.  Ibe  next  summer  be  *a  > attacn  w>s  di„in. 
favetie's  division,  and  took  an  important  pail dn  the ^seige  of ^ YorU  n g lif(,  8nm,i- 
gu'ished  for  his  generosity  and  kindness  of  heart.  * eminent  services,  Mid 

ty  of  mo.  Several  slates  passed  rcssohitiuDB  acknowledging : “Spark's  Ameri- 

voted  him  tracts  of  land.  His  life  has  been  written  by  brands  Bowen  in  op. 
can  Biography”  and  by  Frederick  Kapp,  iNew  York,  I860.) 
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of  the  same  year,  Majors  Hamtramck  and  Mill.  * 
commanding  two  companies  there  received  S ’ ,who  Were 
their  troops  to  Fort  Harmar,  hence  Fort  Steuben  S°/°ra0Ve 


became  com 
or  nothing  more  of 

, - b.v  some  means. 

be  lost  sight  of,  or  allowed  to7afi*i'nto  dis^r^d'™8  t0°  g0od  to 
ent  town  being  laid  out,  it  .ucUSd X T T*' 

rendered  more  adaptable  by  the  addition  of  4i  le'’  hS  e"’ 
arrive  at  u vule  — hence  we 


paratively  deserted,  and  we  can  learn  little  or  r,  , 
il th. r«r  1790. “ 
and  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Its  name  ’ ’ ‘ 


STEUBENVILLE. 


Th0uirh  we  have  ample  evidence  of  white  settler, 


„ , locating 

r ,iri.t0„1797’^lbe  Pre4 


freely  through  this  section  even 

ent  immediate  site  of  Steubenville  dirt  not  „ i * 

tions  of  a white  settlement,  (let  alone  tho  nnH* “T  th°  propor 
the  dawn  of  that  year  KaB  w , ^cleu8Jt°ra  town>  ore 
then  happily  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  th"d  •li°SS 

the  direction  of  pui-chasinrr  laud  tn  he  “g  tbeir  enterprise  in 

upon  the  market  in  “1  ^ 

ducing  the  erect, on  of  residences. f Bazaleel  Well’s  fl  ® V ln' 
prominent  citizens  of  Maryland  His  crand Ll  8 wmily  were 
was  a native  of  Baltimore,  as  also  b is  ow nfa[hcr  vT v,4d  ’ 
who  moved  into  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania  ' dei’ 
early  day.  Having  a t r L.j  r“  >'v‘lnia-  at 


very 


500  acres  of  lane  in  wh^h^Then^^  D"nmore-  t0  i(«ate  l! 

FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  TOWN  LOTS 

a"  ™«h°  179S’  “d  lh<>  6M  d“d»  »">  d*«d  from 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  LOTS  IN  THE  CITV,  INCLUDING 

TO  1879. 


ALL  AUDITIONS  DOWN 


Date. 

Name. 

j 

I No.  Location. 

1802. 

April  29 

April  29 

Bazaleel  Wells... 

1 

IBazaleel  Wells.. 

20  Out  lots  of  5 acres  each. 
O S.  part  of  lot  No.  3. 

1805. 
July  25.... 
1808. 

John  Ward 

September  21 

George  Atkinson.... 

| ! 

1809. 

November  21 

James  Johnston 

G^Iu  original  out  lot  No.  2 
6 In  original  out  lotNo.  10. 

1811. 

September  10  ’ 

Phomas  Dadey....  j 

| 

OTu  original  out  lot  No.  7 

1814. 

January  a!...  Robert  Carrol]  and  Tlios.  Kell 

1 

20  In  original  out  lot  No  4 

•t'L'y  -'-'I jjamesGrav. 

1 

18, In  orig.  out  lots  5 and  10. 

'After  Mnjor  Death's 
but  natuntllv 
Mills,  that  the 


tin  1799,  “tl„ 


infer^oii  1 1 10 St h’c 'll u tlirTri'iy*, , f’ul'u U i , wrii  «t  Captain  Mercer. 

' '"Her  oiheer  had  succmlid  Mercer  jirior  to  t 

*89  divided,  and  aTT^nvcmi, ChVll’i,  (as  fu»y  described  eh 

SS5^  WV,£,dffi‘  |tiair’  'lC"r^  ',|,°n,Phrie»?t.loh!.V'M ISm/'Srr'i;  Vt 

K'TT,0'  hUS;  wlm ha,T"",'.|’^  ,7^  muier'ihe 

surveyed  '*>  1 10  rill  Rover n iien,  w,.-,  . f , hc^hi,,  r 11  ra"‘-"'s  'l1  I'"lllk’  '«»'!«  ever 

■I  till  Ohio  nver,  were  hounded  on  the  north  by 

r to  the  U.  S 
font  lie, ii,t  enr- 
ol l>, ■ginning.  Thine  lands  were 
" ' Iphia  and 


elsewhere) 
pastern  portion 
style— or 


had  a<  ted  ns  m 

These  ofl''V(l|”,uji^,^eys  'tie  aim ple  plan  of  s„rveyi„K"i 

surveyed  hv  tho  L-<.n..r',i  ea  e’  ^bjism  they  were 

Miiib.drarnirom  Uiw / ,hio..n ver-  wort-  iKumded  on  t 

“'J  "W,  luuds,  forty-two  miles  "el,  , ' V " Ohio  river  , 

EtfManeu,  township  • thenee  im’i  > !•  to  ,,lf*  01,10  river,  at  the  so 

first  offered  for  SJl|e  jn  . J .L,.llV(‘r.tn  *l,<*  plaee  of  hesinnim?.  Tln« 

Pittsburgh,  a land  “ 
ed  here  as  register. 


them  from  the  east;*  ,c„ 
r:.  "lhe  Revoiutionlr 


jim«  JSSTili”'  Pfchns. 

Josri.hr  n i5«lly  Thomas  Fd«ii,„, 

Joseph  (.ilia,  Joainh  Price  philin  . ^rr,  James  Shai 

were  .bled  17s:.;,.  Vm rj*VrV.J"« 


1794. 


York  dBazH,eel  'Veils  put 

j1^  u'lconsiifiirahle  Tul^,ngl,,}n\"n<l?;,wl,l•'’,  w*th  lhe”iloii7  JanVes  llos.'Vhen  m^eaTl 

R-wnahin  tw,,  now  kn^wn'  .^“T*  »■  *.  » «•!  »"?  

,■ » ar»at».  awsusrsa'sis  as 


Huge  .station- 
nd  many  of 
• special  ser- 

T" 'hinie  c""'"?’  “"“"H  'VWIa">JohlnTi!mnU 
James  Carr,  Janies  Shane.  Nathan  UiKleeratr 
lers  weeannot  memiun.  The  first  land  titles 

aPK'aranw  at"o,e‘"‘rl"e',!  ''rt' ll""1  h<“i-’in  about 

aplaarance  a the  Land  Ounnany's  sales  In  New 


sales  in  New 
ern  nttor- 
•15  and  3G  in  fractional 


LIST  OF  CITY  LOTS — Continued. 


Date. 


Name. 


1814. 

July  2.7 

1814. 

May  2 

1814. 

May  11 

18ir>. 

January  1.7... 

1815. 

February  16. 

1815. 

March  1 

1815. 

February  13. 

1831. 

“arc,h-’3 .James  Rosa 

March  23 James  Ross. 

October  25...  Brice  Viers. 

1815.  | 

Au^,j  ’ • j Nicholas  Murray 

Woo.  1 

May  14... 

1835. 


Jamies  Gray 

John  Wilson  and  Bazaleel  Wells, . 

Brice  Viers 

Bazaleel  Wells 

John  C.  Wright 

John  Ward 


No. 


26 


18 


19, 


Location. 


James  Ross. . 


In  original  out  lot  No.  6. 
In  original  ont  lot  No.  2. 
1st  addition. 

27  In  original  out  lot  No.  1. 
[In  original  out  lot  No.  10. 
In  original  out  lot  No.  3. 
N . of  North  street. 


481 


40 


23 


In  lota. 
Out  lots. 


Samuel  Stokely 

November  15  Samuel  Stokelv... 

1816.  | J 

Apri,1u1;;.’ jMm.  R.  Dickinson 

j David  Cable  and  Jas.  McKinney. 
Preston  Roberts  and  Henry  Orr.. 

John  Fisher 

John  Fisher 


1836.  j 
January  23... 
1836. 

February  23. 
1866. 

June  20. . 

1867. 
August  4. 

1836. 


May  7 

1836. 
May  Hi..., 
1.836. 
*Jun»  16.. 

1836. 
Ootober  5. 
October  5. 

1844. 
August  29. 
1844. 

October  18.. 

184,8. 

February  3... 

1848. 

M irch  21 
1848. 

April  28... 
1848. 

June  20... 

1848. 
August  26.... 
1848. 

December  6. 
1851. 

May  2 

1853. 
March  8. 

1864. 

April  7.... 

1865. 
December  6. . 

1867. 

April  lo. . 

1868. 

April  16.. 

486.8. 

July  13. . . 

1869. 
February  1... 

1869. 

June  17.. 

1869. 
October  28... 

1870. 

March  28 

1865. 

October  1.... 
1870. 

April  25 

April  25 

1869. 

November  11 
187(1. 

May  15... 

1870. 

April  19.. 


Jas.  Turnbull  and  Win.  Kilgore 
Jas.  Turnbnll  and  Win.  Kilgore.'.'! 

Alexander  McMurray 

Henry  Orr 


Henry  Holdship 

Henry  Holdship "" 

James  Wilson 

Nath.  Dicke  and  Janies  Wilson... 

Henry  J.  Hukills - 

Peter  Anderson  and  T.  Donaldson 

Jas.  Turnbull  and  Win.  Kilgore... 

Dr.  John  Andrews 

Wm.  McLaughlin 

Matthew  Nicholson 

Wm.  McLaughlin 

John  Armstrong  and  J.  W.  Gray. 

David  Buchauan 

Robert  Sherrard,  Jr 

Wm.  R.  E.  Elliott 

M.  Andrews,  tr.  of  Dr.  J.  Andrews! 

Manley  and  H.  G.  Garrrett. 

Rosswell  Marks 


2d  ad.  in  orig,  out  lot  19. 
In  original  ont  lot  No.  5. 
S.  of  South  street. 
l.,|2d  ad.  8.  of  South  street. 
48  jin  orig.  out  lots  18  and  14. 


21 


16 


34 


N.  of  North  street. 

13  Part  of  out  lot  No  9. 

Outside  city  limits. 

20  In  original  out  lot  No.  7. 
12  In  original  out  lot  No.  11. 

14  Addition. 

14  Addition. 

32  1st  addition. 

10|2d  addition. 

Addition. 

22|Addition. 

Addition. 

Addition. 


16i 


12 


16 


9 


2d  addition  in  out  lot  16. 
Addition. 


15 


24 


27 


13 


11 


John  G.  Flood.. 


C.  Hiueman  and  G.  M.  Cummins! 
E.  Tubble  and  J.  H.  Bukoffsky... 
Peter  Thomas 


Thomas  L.  Dewitt.. 
B.  W.  Doyle 


J-  M.  Rickey  and  M.  J.  Urquhartj 

Episcopal  Church 

William  R.  Lloyd 


16, 


24 


14 


30 


Addition. 

Addition. 

Addition. 

Addition. 

Addition. 

Addition. 

1st  addition. 
Addition. 


Outside  city  limits. 
Addition. 

Outside  city  limits. 
Outside  city. 
Addition. 

Outside  city  limits. 
In  original  out  lot. 

Addition. 
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LIST  OF  CITY  LOTS — Continued. 


Date. 


1870. 

October  If,... 
October  is. 

1870. 

May  28 

1871. 

January  25... 
1871. 

April  11 

1871. 

April  lo 

1871. 

April  18 

1871. 

September  26 

1872. 

January  4.... 
1872. 

January 

1872. 

March  1 

1872. 

March  1G 

1872. 

April  22 

1872. 

July  18 

1872. 

November  1.. 

1873. 

June  23.... 


H.  (i.  Wells  and  F.  A.  Wells 

W.  li.  E.  Elliott - 


Name. 


No. 


Location. 


W.  R.  E.  Elliott 

Justin  6.  Morris 

J.  Manley  and  H.  (1.  Garrett... 

W.  H.  Wallace 

L.  Anderson  and  W.  C.  Anderson . 
W.  H.  Mooney  and  J.  B.  Salmon1 

J.  P.  Draper 

John  Orr  and  C.  Hineman | 

Win.  H.  Mooney I 

Win.  E.  Fisher 

John  W.  GrAv I 

John  Fisher 

Justin  G.  Morris 

Wm.  II.  Mooney 


Wm.  H.  Mooney 

•James  Nicholson 

E.  S.  Wood  and  W.  R.  Lloyd.. 


3!h  Addition. 

-’jOut  lots. 

2n  2d  Addition. 

136  Addition. 

20  2d  addition. 

"Addition. 

28|Addition. 

54  1st  addition. 

lo  Subdivision  No.  10. 

10  J Addition. 

4 Addition. 

7 Addition. 

128  Addition. 

2o  Subdivision. 

.V.J  Addition. 

3(j  Addition. 

! 

40  Addition. 

J Addition. 

10.J  Addition. 

2 J Addition. 

12  3d  addition. 

G Addition 

80  Addition. 

| 

10  Subdivision. 


1873. 

August  13 F.  A.  Wells  and  J.  C.  Wells. 

1873. 

September  5.  Steubenville  Board  of  Education 
1873.  I 

September  13  J.  Mauley  and  H.  G.  Garrett. 

1873.  I 

September  4 . ! J.  B.  Salmon  and  W.  H.  Mooney 

1874. 

March  10 

1875. 

May  31 

1874. 

June  1 

1877. 

January  31  ...|Chris.  Hineman’s  assignees......... 

STEUBENVILLE’S  ORIGINAL  BOUNDARIES — OLD  ROADS  RIVER  TRADE- 
SITE  SECURED  FOR  A COURT  HOUSE-FIRST  COURT-EARLY  BUILDINGS 
—FIRST  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  CHURCHES,  AC. 

The  “in-prospective’'  town,  as  at  first  laid  out,  was  bounded 
W the  river  and  what  are  now  known  as  North  and  South 
,"d  Bank  alloy.  Tl»  .troet,  parallel  to  the  over  »ere 
Wa“r  street,  bounded  on  the  r.ver  .ixtv  feet  wide;  High 
b oot  on  the  top  of  the  second  bench,  eighty  feet  wide,  and 
d and  Fourth  street.,  each  sixty  fee.  wide.  The  alley,  wore 
, ntv  feet  wide  and  parallel  to  the  streets -one  between 
K ind  Third  streets;  one  between  Third  and  Fourth,  and  one 
Hgtnf  Fourth  street,  bounding  on  the  out  lots.  The  twenty 
W?  t wftPe  alfo  bounded  by  North  street  (on  the  north)  at 
°>ht° angles  with  High  street,  and  south  by  South  street,  paral- 
Tftn  north  and  divided  into  blocks  000  feet  long,  on  Washington 
?®1  tot  and  Adam  streets.  Market  was  06  feet  wide,  the  others  00 
Market  and  and  down  the  rivcr  for  many  years,  came 

f K street  and  aseended  to  the  second  bench,  or  High 

,n  on  Wate  sU  ^ ^ ^ sideof  the  bank  between  Market 

street  by  a du* c j d int0  the  country  back, 

by  .be  roi.e,  and  aseended  the  valley 

went  out  of  n J ^ of-  Steubenville  is  a very  pleasant  loca- 
°fWells  run  Jh  o{  ^ obj0)  neventy-one  miles  below 
tion  on  the  n„0t  mile8  abovo  Wheeling,  and  one  hun- 

Pittshurgh,  twenty  capital,  Columbus,  while  being 40° 

dred  and  htty  from  o 1 longitude  from  Washington 

» city  is  naturally  dry,  and  drains  to 

Ci!ty'-  i Ti  e soH  of  Waterand  High  streets  is  a rich  alluv.an 
the  river  |K,  ' d Fifth  streets  it  is  sand,  mixed  with 

baton  1 hud,  rout  the  river.  There  is  also  a 

gravel,  undoubtedly  one  erable  width,  which  affords 

strip  attne  foo t of  the h 1 , < < 8urronilding  hills  yield  an  un- 
clay of  an  excellent  quality . 8 fepred  extensively  in  an- 

limited  supply  of  [im^tono  and  lire  clay,  while  the 

other  chaptei)  as  ai  which  the  city  stands  is  of 


poses,  with  numerous  exceedingly  desirable  springs  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  As  regards  the  river,  in  and  about  1800,  its 
facilities  tor  navigation  were,  of  course,  of  the  most  primitive 
character.  Every  specie  of  water  craft  were  employed— some 
of  which,  wo  are  assured,  were  of  the  most  whimsical  and  amus- 
ing structure.  The  barge,  the  keel  boat,  the  Kentucky  flat,  or 
family  boat,  the  pirogue,  ferry  boats,  gondolas,  skiffs,  dug-outs 
and  many  other  crafts,  formerly  floated  in  great  numbers  down 
the  current  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  to  a distance  frequently 
of  two  to  three  thousand  miles.  The  number  of  small  boats, 
however,  rapidly  diminished  on  the  introduction  of  steam  to 
navigation,  and  the  singular  race  of  men  who  navigated  them 
are  happily  driven  from  the  bosom  of  “Father  Neptune”— at 
least  in  this  quarter  of  theglobe.*  But  further  interesting  rem- 
iniscences in  this  direction  will  be  found  in  another  chapter 
treating  specially'  on  “ The  Ohio  River.”  Wo  will  therefore  now 
land  from  the  river,  by  means  of  the  ferry  boat,  at  the  foot  of 
Market  street,  in  those  days  in  charge  of  one  of  Steubenville's 
earliest  pioneers,  John  Hanlan,  (whose  family's  descendants 
subsequently  became  numerous  in  this  section)  and  propose  to 
coutiuue  our  chain  of  history  on  shore.  Once  the  sale  of  lots  in 
the  original  plat  of  Steuhonvillo  was  fully’  under  Way,  the  de- 
mand tor  them  increased  at  a lively  pace,  and  by  a deed  still  on 
record,  we  learn  that  as  early  as  the  15th  of  August,  1798,  the 
Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  purchased  from  Baz- 
aleel  Wells  and  wile  a suitable  site  fora  court  house  (where  the 
present  building  stands)  tor  the  nominal  sum  of  85.  This,  however 
virtually  amounted  to  a gift — the  reason  for  some  nominal 
charge  being  obvious.  This  indenture  is  dated  “The  fifteenth  day 
of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  nintey-eight,”  and  hears  witness  that  “Bazaleel  Wells,  and 
Sarah,  his  wife,  of  Brooke  county  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. this  day  deeded  to  David  Vance,  Absalom  Martin,  Philip 
Cable,  John  Moody,  George  Humphries,  Thomas  Fawcette  and 
Win.  W ells,  Esqrs.,  justices  of  the  Courtof  Common  Pleas  for  the 
county  of  Jefferson,  in  thoterritory  of  the  United  States,  north- 
west, of  the  Ohio  river,  for  the  consideration  of  five  dollars  (85) 
the  following  piece  of  ground  to  bo  devoted  to  the  site  of  a court 
house,  jail  and  such  other  public  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
county  aforesaid,  as  the  said  justices  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  their  successors,  shall  from  time  to  time  think  proper 
to  order — to  wit . beginning  for  the  said  lot  or  parcel  of  ground 
at  the  intersection  of  Market  and  Third  streets,  at  the  north- 
west corner,  as  aforesaid,  and  running  thence  northwardly  with 
aud  binding  on  Third  street,  aforesaid,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet — thence  westwardly’  byr  a line  parallel  with  Market  street 
aforesaid,  one  hundred  and  eighty’  feot  to  an  alley,  and  then-south- 
wardly  with  and  binding  on  said  alley  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  to  Market  street,  thence  eastwardly  with  and  binding  on 
Market  street  to  the  place  of  beginning.”  Not  bad  evidence 

that  a bright  future  was  anticipated  for  the  comparatively  infant 

settlement.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  that  year  the  erection  of  a 
substantial  log  court  house  was  effected,  which  building  subse- 
quently rendered  good  service  for  some  ton  years,  j The  first  court, 
however,  organized  under  the  proclamation  of  Winthrop  Sar- 
gent, acting  Governor  of  the  Territory  northwest  of  j-he  Ohio, 
was  held  at  Steubenville,  in  a private  house,  Noy.  1, 1797,  when 
the  judges  were  John  Moody,  George  Humphries,  and  Fhilip 
Cable,  with  Bazaleel  Wells,  prothonotary  or  clerk,  John  Kal  e 
and  Solomon  Silby  were  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  James  pa- 
lace appointed  prosecuting  attorney.  Soon  afterwards  Edging 
ton,  Kimberly,  Paul  and  Sample  were  also  admitted  to  the  bar, 
while  in  1S02  Ohadiah  Jennings  came  into  court.  The  “on- 
Calvin  Pearce  was  presiding  judge  after  the  organization  o 0 
State  in  1S02.  Wo  learn  that  the  first  brick  chimney  in  the 


Who  full, .win-  lively  timl  graphic  picture  of  the  life  of  i a baM™-  lt,faU  ,(„  ,arn 

illeclii.il>.:  "There  is  in.  w ter  thin  the  way  of  life  with  “"''‘“"1),  „„ 

enielv  in-in  out  ami  extremely  labor si;  for  d«y»  t.igethi  r rt  '9""^  “le  ,onii  A1. 

attend'd  wiih  no, humor,  anil  then  on  a Mithien,  laborious  aim  ha/.n  , wliiskf, 

ic  maii, ,,i  : generally  |.le,„if«l  as  it  re- foods,  ■ « ^“acarthe 

Uhl  always  have  seduction-  thill  prove  irresistible  IO  )«"«  'l'1*  m„r„i„gs,  (rhea 

ks  of  the'  river.  The  boats  float  by  .heir  Uwellimta  "“.bwuUfM  Ike 

t entail!  forest , the  mil, I amt  tleliet.iils  temperature  ot  the  alE  t ' ^ h)1  Hutton  the 

of  t iiis  beau  lifnl  country,  the  line  bottom  on  one  hat el,  a id It  hi  the  boat 

:>r,  the  hr., at)  and  smooth  stream  rolling  calmly  .pES^vouthful  imagination- 

tlv  forward— all  these  ciieiiin-lances  harmonize  ill  the  exci  o ycflt|er  ,beir  wtt 
: hoatinen  are  dancing  to  the  violin  on  the  deck  of  their  boat- ■ 1 the  pageant p»«- 

>ng  ttie  girls  along  the  shore,  who  come  down  to  the  wat.  r s g m4llt  uerltaps,  the 

1 boat  glides  on  till  it  disappears  behind  a IK.,. it  of  wooiK  * 1 

1c,  with  which  all  the  boats  are  provided  strlk,  » 11 1 J “ * }wau,iflll  Ohio,  haye  * 

t*r.  These  scenes,  and  these  notes  echoing  from  the  U . times  repeated,  at  nil 

in  for  the  imagination,  which,  although  1 have  heard  a tl  j t„i  No  wonder 


i , or  « no  - — - -‘ve  heard  a tll^Xh“hTful.  No  wonder 

s,  and  in  all  position:!,  is  even  to  me  always  with  fhe  restless  curiosity  winch 

the  voung.  who  are  raised  m these  romantic  ^ frequently— n0 

Mered  by  solitude  and  silence,  who  witness  in  W of  SU 

the  severe  and  unremitting  labors  of  agriculture,  per 
* • * « ...... 


llie  seven*  ami  uuicuhuk^  \ ” , 

-s,  should  become  tasteless  aud  irksome. 

,'hen  this  building  was  pulled  down,  for  J{*c  * 

found  to  contain  lumber  sufficient  to  build  three  sue 


18W  >t 
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mont,  com meneod)  b ,f  „„t'  ™“SC ' * «!? 

1800.  The  building  is  still  by  the  until 

known  residence  of  Col.  W r‘  Rlovfej  an{t  at  I)l'°.sent  tll«  well- 
heie  to  state  that  the  first  white  child  born  w^h’  b<;i"ltol'esting 

Sarah  Ward,  born  in  1800,  and  Elizabeth  Ward 
Brown,!™  ah  HuntCP*  Ann  MarSaret-  Ward,  Ave^ 

The  firstmamages  on  record  are:— October  10  17Q7 
Baker  to  Mary  Findley,  married  by  Recorder  Zenas  KimbeHv 

beyond  question  when  the  modern  resident  glances  over  the 
names  of  our  earl, est  settlers  and  finds  so  few  sufvivorsof  Ihe  last 
century  to  afford  us  information  of  the  past.  In  the  wav  of 
spiritual  consolation,  from  the  very  earliest  day  of  white  inon 
penetrating  this  section,  we  find  that  “ambassadors  of  Christ" 
were  not  slow  to  find  them  out.  On  reference  to  an  article  on 
Methodism  elsewhere,  from  the  able  pen  of  the  Rev  1)  C Os- 
borne,  who  has  spared  no  pains  to  secure  reliable  dates,  we  find 

Revnnl,iear  T iT  ,th?  e"m,ner  <>f  ^!14,  Samuel  Hitt  and  John 
Reynolds,  of  that  denomination,  preached  a few  sermons  here 
amidst  much  opposition.  In  1795-6,  Charles  Conaway  nresid- 

,D the  lift.  Satm-Ue  U,tt  and  Tllomas  Haymond,  also  came  here 
-the  latter  being  poor,  receiving  62.1,  Pennsylvania  currency 

ard  aSh»T  ?r  rh  k 8CrviceH-  whil°  Andrew  Nichols,  John  Sew- 
ard Shadrach  Johnson  and  Jonathan  Bafemen  were  zealous 

of0MkreHav,Ad°^'e,C  tbey  a"’.aS  wo  1,,ar"  f,'0'n  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  David  Mooney,  given  in  “ Doddridge's  Notes,”  that  the 
same  year  (b 96)  the  Episcopal  church  was  here  represented. 
His  statement  reads  as  follows The  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge  was 
the  first  Christian  minister  who  preached  in  our  little  vilhi-m  ” 
lhis,  however  was  decidedly  a delusion,  as  already  do.mm- 
strated  He  then  goes  on  to  say--  As  early  as  17i.il  he  held 
monthly  services  here,  his  congregation  meeting-  in  a frame 
building  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Market  and  Water 
streets.  In  179S  the  first  court  house  for  the  countv  was  built 
in  which  an  upper  room  was  reserved  for  religious  services’ 
tree  to  all  denominations.  It.  this  room  Episcopalians  met  for 
worship.  With  some  intervals,  this  early  missionary  of  the 
church  continued  in  office  in  Steubenville,  until  Dr.  Moore  took 
charge  of  the  parish  in  1820.”  From  subsequent,  investigation 
the  latter  statement  we  arc  free  to  endorse,  which  brings  us  to  a 
period  when  other  denominations  also  came  in — a more  extended 
notice  of  each  will  be  found  elsewhere.  As  to  the  earliest  store 
keeper,  within  the  present  corporation  limits,  opinions  vary,  but 
we  are  largely  disposed,  from  rigid  enquiry,  to  favor  Hans  Wil- 
son, after  whom,  fin  somewhat  rapid  succession),  came  many 
others,  until  the  dawn  of  1800,  when  in  truth  a little  village  was 
fully  inaugurated.  Building  then  set  in  lively,  and  in  a com- 
mendable spirit  of  friendly  rivalry,  those  with  any  means  what- 
ever, displayed  a strong  preference  to  a style  of  architecture  in- 
volving the  free  use  of  bricks  to  supersede  the  old  logs  andclap- 
board  exteriors  so  popular  in  those  days.  It  was  in  1800  that 
the  present  cider  portion  of  tho  United  States  Hotel  was  built 
} Mr.  Ward,  and  the  Vier  s residence  at  the  head  of  Market 
street  (then  out  of  town).  After  the  United  States  land  office 
. I be®n  established  here,  the  place  began  to  grow  quite  rap- 
idly. The  first  manufacturing  enterprise  appears  to  have  been 
a tannery,  started  by  Mr.  Doyle,  in  1798  or  9.  followed  by  a grist 
and  saw  mill,  erected  by  Bazalecl  Wells,  in  1802,  on  Weils'  Run, 
south  of  the  town,  and  about  the  same  time,  Brice  Tiers  started 
a second  tannery  on  the  site  of  the  present  coke  ovens  of  the 
Steubenville  Coal  and  Mining  Company.  On  the  14th  of  Feb- 

ruary,  1805,  tho  town  was  first  incorporated  under  the  follow- 
mg 

OHIO  INAL  CHART  UK  : 

Jeffer'1  ^ "lcorPorn,e  ^le  to":n  °f  Steubenville,  in  the,  county  of 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by"  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
> ate  of  Ohio,  that  so  much  of  tho  township  of  Steubenville,  in 
ine  county  of  Jefferson,  as  is  comprised  in  tho  plat  of  the  town 
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in  g^ of 'deeds' n’  IT/™*  °"  in  the  offieo  for  «*e  record- 

SSgggSBSKS 

a collector, treL™, • I ui^er’  “Te“  tr,U9tees>  »»  assessor, 

and  qualified  as  hereinafter  directed-  wD  h 8'!"  b°  oleeted 
and  trustees  slnll  he  one  i x d>  lllcl'  president,  recorder 

Michael  Baldwin, 

14 th  February.  A.  I).  1805.  Daniel  Symmes. 

David  lingo  Zw-chciis  \ I n’.t  if  • ’ °b,!’  U ard’  border; 

tk  uiia\,  which  remained  standing  down  to  1870  + whnn  ;» 
With  water!  Pumping"' Vc  “ 

i ;SC°rd  f0r  tl,c  l)ul’pose,  each  carrying  a 

b'mVl  n , ‘r  ° ,,rK:°  Was  six  “»1»  fourth  c4nts  a 

. 1 , In  cases  of  serious  hres  lines  of  citizens  had  to  he 

foimed  to  the  river,  and  water  passed  by  hand  n\  |,ucl  ets 

submtanininS  T*'  llo,'vcvor’  doi"Km««<*  linage,  about  is:i5  «a 
substantial  waterworks  was  put  in  partial  operation  at  a cost 
of  about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  The  first  hnn’l.;,,^ 
ben vi  11°,  with  Bazaleel  Wells  president,  and  W.  R Dickinson 
cashier,  was  opened  in  1869,  followed  by  tho  “ Farmers  and 
Mechanics  Bank  in  1816  So  early  as  i«ll  the  manufacture 
of  nails  was  instituted  here  by  one  Robert  Thompson,  though 
we  need  hardly  add  that  the  pioneer  factory  was  run  without 
the  aid  of  machinery  It  was  not  until  after  tho  war  of  18 U> 
that  wo  hnd  further  advancement  made  in  the  matter  of  manu- 
facture a full  account  of  which  will-bc  found  elsewhere  Durinir 
the  saul  war,  Steubenville  was  not  slow  to  render  substantial 
aid  by  contributing  an  excellent,  full  company  of  soldiers 
officered  as  follows:  Nicholas  Murray,  captain;  Nathaniel 
\\  infringer,  lieutenant  ; James  Fowler,  ensign;  Joseph  Batch- 
tloi,  Miigeon  ; but  happily  their  services  were  not  called  into 
requisition,  and  after  marching  a little  beyond  Mansfield,  they 
w ore  ordered  home  and  disbanded.  Anxious  to  preserve  an  ac- 
cuialc  sketch  of  the  extent  to  whirl,  tho  city  had  grown  up  to 
this  period  as  obtained  from  tho  lips  of  those  then  and  still  re- 
siding hero,  wo  taxed  the  memories  and  canvassed  tho  opinions 
o quite  a number,  but  only  to  secure  a series  of  disconnected 
items  until  happily  meeting  with  Mr.  E.  II.  McFeeley  more 
popular  by  the  title  ot  “Squire  McFeeley,”  whoso  memory 
pnne.l  extraordinarily  good,  and  to  him  are  wo  indebted  for  the 
following  recollections,  the  majority  of  which  we  have  found 
freely  attested  to  by  others. 


sin 

pw.,1  Kol,.  , si:;,  h.r  l.sv,  is  aot  Jan  9 1*1?  cC 

).)"  !"  I:,rtll,’r  6.0  internal  ju-t,  an. I |,.isso,l  Deo.  2:ltl>,  1S21,  while  i-hamer  20  0 

i . ii  ''nine  new  net  to  incorporate allow  tho  town  ot  .Steuben vilJo,  in  tho  count  vot  roflpninn 

Eft the  date  lia?ied.hlCh  Wil1  fouud  qu,,ted  in  our  “«««««»  History  of  the  City”  at 

tA/ao (oof  this  building  still  slaiids  at  St.  Clairsville,  Rolmont  eounly.  Subseonent 
was  .Vu'h  b'""  l,er,,lt  slro"K'ly  approved  of  that  the»auiearehlwct«..d®S 
hiiioV  hd  U|>'’“  l.°  °,"e  at  w-  fninsrille,  and  a sec, mil  at  Cadiz,  Harrison  county  Tbe 

latter,  however,  has  juat  beeu  .sacrificed  for  a finer  buildiog.  °e 
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STEUBENVILLE  IN  1814. 

He  says:  “Arriving  in  Steubenville,  from  Pittsburgh,  by 
keelboat.  with  my  father  and  family,  on  Saturday,  October  22, 
1814,  after  a pleasant  voyage  of  seven  days,  we  were  met  by 
‘(Uncle  ’ Abe  Moore,  (colored)  with  his  cart,  who  removed  our 
household  goods  to  the  west  end  of  Market  street.  The  town, 
in  that  day,  contained  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  inhabitants. 
On  Water  street,  John  Moody,  father  of  David  Moody,  Esq.,  had 
located  from  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  in  1797,  and  settled  in  a log 
house  below  Washington  street.  He  built  the  ‘ Yarnel  ’ House, 
on  Third  street,  and  moved  into  it  in  the  fall  of  1798.  John 
Ward  located  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  High  streets,  in 
March,  1798,  and  he  it  was  who  that  year  built  the  first  brick 
chimney  in  this  place.  He  also,  built  the  old  part  of  the 
‘United  States'  House  in  1800.  On  Water  street,  the  old 
‘ Armstrong  ’ House  was  north  of  Market  street,  while  south  ot 
Market  street  was  the  ‘Duudas'  House.  On  the  corner  of 
High  and  Market,  Tom  Hamilton  kept  the  sign  of  the  “ White 
Horse,”  and  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  North  Third  streets 
stood  a two-story  log  house,  ‘ Tarleton  Store,  James  W ilson  s 
store,  and  a two-story  frame,  where  McGowan  & Bros,  have  now 
a wholesale  grocery.  Next  was  Isaac  Jenkinson  s tavern,  the 
• Red  Lion.’  On  the  west  side  of  Third,  corner  of  Court  House 
Square,  Hans  Wilson  had  a store,  then  came  Hale’s  store,  another 
oue  run  by  Janies  Means,  James  Dick  s tavern,  sign  of  the 
‘Ship,’  and  then  Thomas  Kells’  tavern,  the  sign  of  the  ‘ Green 
Tree  ’ South  of  Market,  corner  of  Third,  was  Samuel  Hunter  s 
store  and  John  England  ran  a new  store  on  the  south  corner  of 
Market  square.  On  Market  street  was  Hartford  s tavern  under 
old  Washington  Hall,  and  further  up  Market  street  John  Gal- 
braith ran  a store.  On  the  east  side  ot  North  Fourth  street 
Charles  Porter’s  tavern  stood,  and  opposite  was  John 
Moreland's  tavern.  Joseph  Beatty’s  store  stood  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Market  streets.  On 
the  corner  was  Henderson’s  store,  then  Thomas  Nortons 
tavern,  sign  of  the  “ Black  Bear.”  Up  Market  street  was  John 
Ward’s  store,  corner  of  Bank  alley,  above  Fourth.  J ames  Ayres 
kent  store  on  the  south  side,  and  Col.  Todd  had  a tavern,  sign 
„ £e«Cro " -Key-/'  on  .he  north  ride.  Above  M 
V s’  tavern  sign  of  the  “Indian  Queen.  On  a line  north  and 
south  of  Elliott’s  tannery  property,  and  west  thereof,  there  were 
no  houses  in  the  corporate  limits  except  the  factory  building 
and  Viers’s  house.  The  taverns  were  licensed,  and  the  stoics 
contained  dry  goods,  groceries,  apple  and  peach  brandies  whisky 
and  rum.  There  were  but  four  wells  in  the  town— at  McKin- 
ney’s saw  mill,  Jake  Ricart’s  (near  Kenyon  s shop)  the  “Tom- 
my Gray”  well  (now  under  Louden  s saloon),  and  the  T»tus 
well  (corner  of  Market  and  Eighth  streets).  Prior  to  1812,  the 

S .«.«*■  Mrk0t.  “dd  EmSTnn^.'o'M.S 

^Sl”vnS‘Vb7tp1av.ni‘Sria  front  of  the  tannery  and  at 

tbcrKveout 

and  hauling  water  from  the  river  in  large  barrels  was  the  chief 
method  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  water  works  in  1886 
Tt  that  day  there  were  no  street  crossings  on  Market  street  west 
of  j£“r.h%£ » additions  were  ntad.  to  the  town  Fifth 
street  was  opened,  followed  by  Sixth,  Seventh  Eighth  and 
w-nth_the  latter  being  the  last  street  west  in  the  corporation 
Hmits  The  only  houses  still  found  on  Market  street,  built  be- 
fore 1814,  are  the  U.  S.  (old  part)  House,  Bazalcel  Dayis  s (op- 
no^  te  corner  to  the  Hanch  house)  ;Munker  s corner,  McAlp.n  s 
pos  ( • the  “ Watson  House,  (corner  of  Markotand 

£Tal%  “tte  oa.t  p.rt  of  Dr.  John.on'.,  (corner  of  Market 
and  Fifth)  ; Jimmy  Cooper’s  cigar  store,  same  street ; John  B. 
Maude ’s  meat  store-a  two-story  frame  on .the  east  side  of  Gar- 
Mtt’s  Hall— Sutherland  row,  built  in  1814,  and  Longs  drug 

"Tiimited  showing  with  the  present,  sure  enough,  yet  as  re- 
saws taverns,  probably  equal,  if  not  in  excess  of  the  percentage 
of  to-day  With  the  exception  of  two  flour  mills  already  run- 
ning a^d  the  woolen  factory  and  paper  mill  getting  into  full 
operation  this  year  (1814),  but  little  of  material  commercial  in- 
terest transpired.  Neither  does  our  list  of  chronological  events 
speak  much  more  flattering  of  the  succeeding  year.  But  with 
the  year  1816  dawned  much  more  substantial  satisfaction  A 
suitable  market  (for  those  days)  was  erected,  Phillips  and  Car- 
roll’s  foundry  was  established  and  the  Farmer  s and  Mechanics 
Bank  came  into  existence — building  wasin  an  active  state  of  pro- 


gress, and  already  an  eye  was  being  cast  at  the  progress  of  nav- 
igation on  the  Ohio,  which  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a boat- 
yard the  next  year  when  the  instigators  of  the  pioneer  foundry 
and  machine  shop  concentrated  their  best  talents  and  energies 
in  the  production  of  marine  engines.  This  latter  new  develop- 
ment inspired  additional  confidence  in  Steubenville’s  prosperity 
and  gave  rise  to  increasing  enterprise  on  every  hand.  Up  to 
thiR  time  the  country  had  exceedingly  poor  roads  and  convey- 
ances were  of  but  little  use.  This  year,  however,  we  are  told 
that  public  roads  were  opened  more  freely.  Hon.  John  C. 
Wright,  district  attorney  for  the  state,  made  his  tours  to  Colum- 
bus. Cleveland,  etc.,  on  horseback,  not  only  enduring  hardships, 
but  dangers.  John  McMillan  was  the  first  to  carry  the  mail 
from  Steubenville  to  Pittsburgh  in  a wagon.  George  A.  Dohr- 
man,  who  came  to  the  state  in  1809,  increased  the  facilities  of 
travel  by  starting  a coach  to  Wheeling,  and  afterwards  to  Wells- 
ville  and  New  Lisbon.  Mathew  Roberts  extended  stage  lines 
to  Pittsburgh,  Cadiz,  Canton  and  New  Philadelphia.  These 
were  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  country,  and  Steubenville, 
Jefferson  county,  was  a place  of  great  attraction  for  whole  coun- 
tries west;  people  would  stand  around  where  they  changed 
horses  or  the  mail,  as  the  next  best  thing  to  a ride  in  the  stage, 
with  four  prancing  blacks  or  greys.  Elsewhere  we  refer  to  the 
old  stage  coaching  days  more  fully,  hence  we  will  proceed  to 
notice  that  while  fortune  favored  our  good  people,  their  patriot- 
ism grew  apace  with  their  success.  In  1818,  a movement  was 
inaugurated  to  form  a local  militia  company,  which  twelve 
months  later  was  accomplished  most  satisfactorily,  and  assuming 
the  style  of  “ Steubenville  Guards,”  they  were  officered  as  fol- 
lows: Nicholas  Hutchins,  captain  : W.  Spencer, first  lieutenant; 
Samuel  J.  De  Half,  Second  lieutenant.  Some  two  years 
subsequently,  however,  Captain  Hutchins  was  elected  to 
the  colonelcy,  whereupon  First  Lieutenant  Spencer  was 
promoted  to  captain.  The  company  attained  quite  a flatter- 
ing degree  ot  efficiency',  and  made  an  excellent  showing 
when  mustered  out  to  parade  or  on  public  festive  occasions.  But 
as  all  things  must  have  an  ending,  so  with  the  “Steubenville 
Guards."  In  the  absence  of  the  remotest  prospect  that,  their 
services  would  be  required,  the  last  time,  (prior  to  disbanding) 
that  they  appeared  together  in  public,  was  in  the  capacity  of  a 
body’  escort  to  General  Harrison,  during  his  visit  to  Steubenville 
on  one  of  his  canvassing  tours  for  election  to  the  Presidency  in 
1840.  In  1819,  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church,  was  organized,  the 
Rev.  Intrepid  Morse  being  appointed  rector,  and  Steubenville 
was  also  created  a station  in  the  M.  E.  church  with  Cornelius 
Springer  as  the  first  preacher.  During  1820  the  old  Washing- 
ton Hall  was  erected  on  Market  street,  where  Mosgrove's  Uni- 
ted States  hotel  now  stands.  The  city  water  works  gave  out, 
and  for  some  years,  subsequently',  water  bad  to  be  carried  round 
the  city  in  barrels.  February  15,  was  noted  for 


A SKYKRE  STORM, 


though  such  weather  freaks  were  by'  no  means  infrequent  iD 
“ye  olden  times."  Speaking  with’  Squii’e  McFeely  on  the  subject 
of  this  storm,  he  kin  Jly  gave  us  the  following  points  from  his 
diary  :— r“  The  weather  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1820,  was 
remarkable,  being  sultry,  with  clouds  rolling  up  in  the  south- 
west. In  the  afternoon,  a rift  in  a heavy  cloud  lifted  the  dark 
mass,  and  a volume  of  wind  came  howling  down  on  the  brick- 
yard shed  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets,  and  scattered  the 
boards  like  dry  leaves.  The  cyclone  (for  it  was  nothing  less) 
then  took  a northern  direction,  toward  Market  street,  and  crossed 
where  the  railroad  crossing  is  now  located.  On  the  north  side 
of  Market  street  stood  a blacksmith  shop,  which  the  storm  de- 
molished, and  continued  rushing  down  Market  street,  changing 
its  course  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  street.  On  that  street  it 
struck  Porter’s  tavern,  now  McGregor’s  drug  store,  knocked  o 
the  roof  and  demoralized  the  gable.  Continuing  up  Fourth  o 
the  Conley  house,  now  Kilgore’s,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  an 
Washington  streets,  it  stove  in  the  gable  and  hurled  the  roo 
into  a vacant  lot  further  up  Fourth.  It  wrecked  Luke  Ma  r8 
new  frame  house,  proceeded  to  the  “ Smiley  House,  an  a 
tacked  Abraham’s  board  yards,  took  the  root  and  gable  o 
house,  and  then  made  a bee  line  course  across  the  hems  o 
paper  mill.  The  first  story  of  the  mill  was  brick,  and  the  seconu 
story  frame  lattice  work.  The  storm  tore  off  the  secon  s 
and  hurled  it  over  into  the  river,  when  the  wind ^ again  c ang 
at  right  angles.  The  steamboat  “B.  Wells”  was  below  ’ 

when  the  wind  lifted  her  chimney  out  and  hurled  l a i. 
river.  The  storm  then  crossed  the  river.  On  the  rive 
were  three  fishermen,  Jack  Mitchell,  John  Trump  an 
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Beany,  who  left  the  bank  and  ran  for  the  rock,  but  a tree  fell 
on  Trump  and  killed  him  in  his  track.  This  year  it  was,  also, 
that  a special  celebration  was  carried  out  on  the  4th  of  July,  and 
as  a keel  boat  load  of  Wellsburg  soldiers  were  passing  the  wharf 
on  their  way  to  Holiday’s  Cove,  where  a grand  military  review 
was  to  take  place,  they  fired  a salute  from  a swivel  gun,  in  front 
of  which,  the  youthful  son  of  Major  Coughton  happened  to  pass, 
and  he  was  blown  to  atoms.  The  sail  event,  as  a matter  of 
course,  cast  a shocking  gloom  over  the  entire  community.  In 
1821  a publication  was  started  here  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,”  and  the  popular  taste  for 
the  drama  growing  apace  with  the  increasing  interest  manifest 
in  literary  enterprises,  the  famous 

THESPIAN  CLUB 


was  inaugurated,  for  winter  evening  entertainments  and 
amusements,  the  company  consisting  of  the  following: — 
Ephraim  Root,  August  Culp,  J.  1).  Slack,  Arundel  Hill,  Dr. 
Aekerly,  Thomas  Cole,  James  Henry,  John  Bray.  Robert  Jollie, 
E.  II.  McFeeley,  Jus  Wilson,  Wm.  Campbell.  1\  S.  Campbell, 
Tbos.  Armitage,  Sam’l  McFerren,  Francis  A.  Priest,  Fletcher 
Wampler,  Eliphalet  Steele,  Daniel  Viera  and  Wm.  Ilnzlct.  A. 
Culp  was  stage  manager;  J.  D.  Slack,  prompter ; A.  Hill,  treas- 
urer and  Thomas  Cole,  scene  painter.  The  following  plays 
were  enacted:  "Jane  Shore,”  “ Pizarro,”  “Norvel,”  "Iron 
Chest,”  “ Foundling  of  the  Forest,”  "The  Miller  and  His  Men,” 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,”  “Speed  the  Plow,”  “Fortune's 
Frolic,”  &c.  Of  the  twenty  performers  but  two  survive  at  this 
day,  J.  D.  Slack  and  E.  II.  McFeeley.  At  each  performance  the 
houso  was  tilled,  particularly  at  the  play  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  suffering  Greeks,  during  their  war  with  the  Turks,  but 
subsequent  developments  disclosed  that  the  proceeds  were  rather 
applied  for  the  bonetit  of  tho  “ Young  Turks"  forming  said 
company . 


UKNEKAL  OCCURRENCES. 


In  1821,  an  African  church  was  established  here  and  the  col- 
ored brethren  lost  no  time  in  erecting  a sacred  edifice.  In 
1824-5,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  our  article  on  manufac- 
tures, two  cotton  mills,  by  D.  Larimer  and  Wm.  Gwyer,  were 
put  into  operation,  and  in  182(i,  the  4th  of  July  was  observed 
with  excessive  festivities,*  while  tho  Steubenville  Ledger  was 
this  year  first  published,  but  subsequently  changed  in  title  to 
tho  American  Union , under  which  name  it  appeared  for  many 
years.  Up  to  this  time,  though  a strict  eye  had  been  kept  to  the 
advancement  of  educational  facilities,  there  was  yet  an  apparent 
want  of  some  more  efficient  institution  for  the  education  of  fe- 
males. The  Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty,  D.  D„  LL.  D.,  observing  this, 
founded  the  present  important  female  seminary  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1829,  which  institution  has  matured  to  an  importance  at 
once  a compliment  to  the  state.  From  18.10,  manufacturing  grew 
with  rapid  strides  in  this  community,  all  subsequent  reference 
to  which  will  bo  given  elsewhere  under  the  head  of  " Steuben- 
ville’s Manufacturers.”  This  year  it  was  found  that  the  city 
had  so  far  exceeded  its  original  limits  in  point  of  growth,  that  a 
new  charter  was  applied  for  and  obtained,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a copy  : 

" An  act  to  incorporate  the  town  ot  Steubenville  : 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  tho  state 
of  Ohio,  that  so  much  ot  tho  township  of  Steubenville,  in  the 
county  of  Jefferson,  as  is  compiised  in  the  original  town  plat  of 
the  town  of  Steubenville,  on  record  in  said  county,  and  in  anj 
addition  thereto,  platted  and  recorded,  and  so  much  as  lies  east  of 
said  town,  to  low  water  mark  in  tho  Ohio  river,  and  the  lot  ot 
ground  on  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  is  now  erected, 
is  hereby  erected  into  a town  corporate,  to  bo  hereafter  known 
by  the  name  of  1 The  Town  of  Steubenville,  and  any  addition 
to  said  town  that  shall  hereafter  be  laid  out  and  recorded,  by 
whatever  name  called,  shall,  from  the  time  of  the  record,  to 
added  to,  and  become  part  of.  said  town  corporate,  and  bo  sub- 
ject to  tho  lawTs  thereof.  Section  2.  That  for  the  convenient  gov- 
ernment of  the  inhabitants  ot  said  town  thcro  shall  bo  a tow  n 


Captain  W.  Spentvr.  1 In-  ,-.,rlv  a -ul.ns  wer  ■ I e I »»  Ha/...|eel  W;ll,  an  I four,  « ami 

eight-horse  wajnn  ,-ouvovmg  .a-  uni  -lv  Imprnvi-t  d lepresenUlurns  "I  1 he  . ' l 
tralo,  while  Mr  Dickies  .it's  lam  -us  imp  Tied  ram,  “ Bolivar,  was  honored  « l j ■*  1’ 

In  the  Brand  para, le.  Ratine, s,  tnusie.  sp.-cclms  ami  the  cast-, mar)  ^ 

Incident  to  an  old-fashioned  Independence  Day  reigneo  on  every  band -the  then  universal 
opinion  baing  that  the  like  bad  never  boon  saeu  in  Steubenville. 
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council,  to  be  composed  of  a mayor,  recorder  and  eight  council- 
men,  who  shall  bo  chosen  and  sworn  in  as  hereinafter  provided, 
and  be  a body  corporate  and  politic,  with  perpetual  succession, 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  ‘Town  Council.  ‘Section  3.  That 
said  town  shall  be  divided  into  tour  wards:  and  that  part 
lying  south  and  east  of  a line  run  through  the  centre  of  Market 
street  and  the  road  leading  from  the  west  end  thereof,  and  aline 
running  through  the  ccntro  of  tho  alley  between  Third  and 
Fourth  streets,  shall  be  called  the  First  ward;  that  part  lying 
west  and  south  of  said  lines,  shall  be  called  the  Second  ward; 
that  part  lying  north  and  west  of  said  lines,  shall  be  called  the 
Third  ward;  and  that  part  lying  north  and  east  of  said  linos, 
shall  be  called  the  Fourth  ward  : Provided,  that  the  town  coun- 
cil shall  have  the  power,  not  oficner  than  once  in  three  years 
hereafter,  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  said  wards,  when  it  shall  be 
necessary'  lor  the  more  equal  division  of  said  town.” 

INCIDENTS  FROM  1800  TO  1850. 


This  year  (1830)  was  it,  also,  that  the  fine  Jefferson  National 
Bank  building  was  erected,  as  also  tho  " Imperial  Hotel  ” block. 
In  1832  St.  Peter's  Catholic  congregation  was  organized  under 
tho  administration  ot  the  Rev.  Father  AlcCreedy,  and  a church 
building  wras  erected  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Logan  streets, 
tho  land  being  donated  by  James  Ross,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburg.  This 
year  (February  11),  it  was,  also,  that  a most  severe  frost  was 
experienced,  and  during  1832-3  the  first  regular  Episcopalian 
Church  was  erected  on  tho  corner  of  Fourth  and  Adams  streets  ; 
a fine  substantial  building,  that  stood  until  1879,  when  it  was 
sacrificed  for  a much  more  suitable  and  attractive  edifice.  In 
1833  tho  admirable  results  from  tuition  obtained  in  the  Female 
Seminary  made  themselves  apparent  in  the  holding  of  its  first 
graduate  exercises,  ’l'his  was  also  tho  year  that  cholera  was  so 
prevalent,  and  Steubenville  got  its  share.*  Tho  succeeding 
year  (18341,  May  15,  1 G and  17,  we  experienced  probably  one 
of  the  most  severe  frosts  on  record,  by  which  all  vegetation 
from  California  to  Maine  was  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged. 
It  was  this  year,  also,  that  a new  stone  jail  and  county  offices 
were  erected,  which  were  substantial  and  thoroughly  cemented, 
with  a tire-proof  roof,  the  work  being  chiefly  executed  by  David 
Cable,  who  still  lives,  and  is  one  of  Steubenville’s  oldest  living 
inhabitants.  But  it  subsequently  turned  out  that  the  jail  was 
too  damp  tor  any  purpose,  which  defect  proved  beyond  remedy 
and  the  premises  were  of  little  or  no  use  down  to  1870,  when 
they  were  rebuilt  and  differently  located.  In  1830  regular 
waterworks  were  established,  at  a cost  of  835,000,  and  the 
same  proved  themselves  of  inestimable  value,  having  continued 
and  frequently  been  improved  from  that  time  on  to  the  present. 
The  United  Presbyterians,  who  first  gathered  under  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Rev.  George  Buchanan,  in  1809,  and  were  at 
this  time  in  u prosperous  condition,  in  1837-8  put  up  a new 
and  larger  building,  which  is  still  used.  The  first  Board  of 
Education  was  also  organized  in  1838,  and  tho  public  school 
system  introduced.  And  when  we  look,  in  this  day,  at  the 
magnificent  educational  labilities  in  our  midst,  how  could  we 
over  estimate  this  last  grand  diqiarttire  from  primitive  customs? 
In  1841  the  Campbell  church  was  erected,  and  in  1844  the  pres- 
ent Hamlin  chapel.  The  difficulties  between  this  country  and 
Mexico  having  assumed  serious  proportions,  in  184(1,  on  the  4th 
day  of  June,  the  Steubenville  Grays  left  for  actual  service  (a  full 
account  of  which  appears  elsewhere)  returning  home  on  the  21st 
of  Juno  the  following  year.  In  1847.  tho  town  having  assumed 
considerably  the  proportions  of  a city,  it  eould  no  longer  get 
along  without  its  daily  paper,  when  the  enterprising  propietors 
of  the  old  Herald , issued  that  excellent  paper  daily,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  its  numerous  readers.  Marutfaeturies  almost  weekly 
increased.  In  1850  the  cholera  once  more  appeared,  but  was  soon 
stamped  out.f  The  next  import  local  step  resolved  upon  was  to 
get 

STEUBENVILLE  INCORPORATED  A CITY, 


which  was  duly  accomplished  in  1851,  as  will  be  found  on  peru- 
sal of  tho  following  charter:— An  act  to  incorporate  and  estab- 
lish the  City  of  Steubenville,  in  Jefferson  county  : Section  !. — 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  That 
so  liiuch  of  Steubenville  township,  in  tho  county  of  Jefferson,  as 
is  comprised  and  included  in  the  following  boundaries,  to-wit : 


^Cholera  at  this  lime  ravage  1 
Orleans,  it*  ravages  at  manv  p iuii 
benville  did  not  lose  more  than  ei. 


t.-  tv  full  v all  along  the  river,  from  Pittsburg  to  Now 
S i,.*ini  lean ul,  lmt  fr  mi  it*  healthful  character,  Stmi- 
lit  ,r  ten  ot  iis  citueiis,  though  quite*  a number  took  the 


epidemic. 


+TI,i,  v,-nr  tha  cholera  was  rather  more  severe  on  life  lhan  during  its  visitation  in 
IsSfiV ^rehably  ftf.ee.  to  twantjr  were  carried  oil  by  it,  but  tills  was  an  extr.ord.naay  low 
per  cent  age  toother  places. 
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Beginning  at  the  northweBt  corner  ot  Viors’  first  addition  to 
the  town  of  Steubenville;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction,  to  a 
point  where  the  uorth  line  ot  Washington  street  intersects  the 
west  line  of  the  alley,  or  the  western  boundary  of  the  original 
plat  of  Steubenville;  thence  northwardly  along  said  western  lino 
of  said  alley,  to  the  northwest  corner  of  North  street;  thence 
eastwardly.  along  to  the  north  lino  of  said  North  street,  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  Joseph  0.  Spencer's  lot;  thence  with  said 
lot  northwardly,  to  the  northwest  corner  thereof;  thence  east- 
wardly to  tho  northwest  corner  of  Win.  Collins’  lot  running 
thence  north  nineteen  degrees  east,  across  the  lauds  of  Jephtha 
L.  Holton,  James  Frazier,  Daniel  Kilgore,  M.  M.  Laugblin,  Jo- 
seph M.  Mason,  and  R.  S.  Moody,  into  the  lands  ot  S.  1),  Hunter, 
to  a point  thirteen  perches  from  said  Hunter’s  house  ; thence 
north  seventy-one  degrees  west,  eleven  perches ; thence  north 
nineteen  degrees  east,  parallel  to  seventh  street,  to  Win.  Mc- 
Laughlin’s line  ; thence  along  said  McLaughlin  s line,  between 
him  and  Iiberlein,  to  a point  where  said  McLaughlin  A Lber- 
lein’s  lands  corner  on  Stony  Hollow  tract;  thence  north,  fifty- 
one  and  a half  deg  fees  east,  forty  perches,  to  an  elm  tree,  on  the 
west  side  of  tho  river  road,  corner  to  land  of  Wni.  Kilgore  and 
the  Stoncy  Hollow  tract;  thence  with  said  Kilgore’s  line,  to  the 
river;  thence  down  tho  river  to  a point  in  Samuel  Stokely’s  line, 
twenty  and  eight-tenth  perches  from  tho  southeast  corner  of  J. 
Bond’s  lot ; thence  west  by  said  Bond’s  line,  to  the  Fourth  street 
road  ; thence  with  the  line  ot  said  road  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  grave  yard  lots;  thence  with  said  grave  yard  lots,  west- 
ward 1\%  to  tho  Fifth  street  road;  thence,  so  as  to  include  the 
land  of  Thomas  Horsetield,  to  tho  line  of  the  Wells  tract ; thence 
with  said  Wells'  line  to  the  land  of  A.  H.  Dohrman  ; thence 
along  said  Dohnnan’s  and  Wells’ line  six  perches;  thence  north 
nineteen  degrees  east  to  the  line  ot  B.  Tappan  Jr.’s  out-lot; 
thence  with  the  outer  boundary  of  said  town,  according  to  the 
original  plat  and  the  several  additions,  to  the  place  of  begm- 
nin<>-  ■ shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  a city;  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof  are  created  a body  politic,  with  perpetual  sue- 
cession  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  city  of  Steubenville,  and 
bv  that  name  shall  be  capable  of  contracting  and  being  contrac- 
ted with,  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded, 
answering  and  being  answered,  in  all  courts  and  places,  and  in 
all  matters  whatsoever,  and  with  power  to  purchase,  receive  hold 
occupy  and  sell,  and  convey  real  and  personal  estate  ; and  may 
have  and  use  a corporate  seal,  and  change  the  same  at  pleasure; 
and  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  be 
subiect  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations  appertaining  to  a muni- 
cipal corporation  ; and  for  the  better  ordering  and  governing  o 
said  city,  the  government  and  direction  thereof  shall  bo  vested 
in  a board  of  councilmen,  consisting  ot  two  members  from  each 

ward  to  be  denominated  the  city  council  together  with  a mayor, 

city  clerk,  treasurer,  marshal  and  such  other  ofhceiH  as  aie 
hereinafter  mentioned  and  provided  for. 

Section  2. — “That  said  city  shall  be  divided  into  four  wards, 
as  follows  : The  part  lying  south  and  east  of  a line  running 

through  the  centre  of  Market  street,  and  the  road  leading  lorn 
the  west  end  thereof,  and  a line  running  through  the  center  of 
Fourth  street,  shall  bo  called  the  first  ward,  that  part  1}  mg 
south  and  west  ot  said  lines  shall  be  called  the  second  w aid  , 
that  part  lying  north  and  west  of  said  lines  shall  be  called  the 
third  ward;  and  that  part  lying  north  and  east  of  said  line  shall  be 
called  the  fourth  ward;  provided  the  city  council  may  change  the 
foregoing  boundaries,  and  create  additions  wards  whenever  the 
same  may  bo  necessary ; but  m no  case  shall  such  change  oi  ad- 
dition be  made  without  giving  at  least  ten  days  previous  notice 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  city  of  tho  time  and  place  when  any 
proposed  change  or  addition  will  bo  decided  upon  by  council. 

TWO  MOKE  WARDS  ARE  ADDED. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  growth  of  the  new 
city,  and  she,  with  other  similar  enterprising  communities,  glor- 
ified over  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  Geneial  Assembly , lay 

nc.-w  which  so  provided  for  the  future  organization  ot  cities 
and  incorporated  villages,  that  it  dispensed  with  the  previous 
expense  and  formalities  to  secure  a charter  for  organization  or 
get  a privilege  to  extend.  About  1808-9  she  had  again-“like 
a hen  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings  -to  bring  in 
considerable  more  territory,  which  she  was  not  slow  to  do  under 
the  late  act  referred  to.  And  then  came  the  necessity  for  so  re- 
adiustiim  the  old  wards  as  to  take  in  the  new  territory,  that  two 
more  wards,  making  in  all  six  (as  at  preseut)  had  to  be  formed. 
This  was  accomplished  in  1872. 


THE  CITY  WARDS  OF  TO-DAY. 

First  Ward — North,  by  Market  street ; south,  by  Wells' run ; 
east,  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  west  by  the  alley  running  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 

Second  Ward — North,  by  Market  street  and  Market  street 
road  to  the  city  limits  on  the  west;  south,  by  Wells’  run  and 
Fourth  street  road  to  the  city  limits  on  the  west ; east,  by  the 
alloy  running  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  and  west,  to 
city  limits. 

Thjrd  Ward — North,  by  Ross  street  extended  to  the  city 
limits  west;  south,  by  Market  street  and  Market  street  road  to 
city  limits  west ; east,  by  the  alley  running  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  streets,  and  west,  by  the  city  limits. 

Fourth  Ward — North,  by  Ross  street,  extended  oast  to  the 
river ; south,  by  Market  street ; east,  by  Ohio  river,  and  west  by 
the  alley  running  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 

Fifth  Ward — N orth,  by  the  Ohio  river  and  city  limits ; south,  i 
by  Ross  street,  extended  east  to  the  river,  and  west  to  the  city 
limits. 

Sixth  Ward — North,  by  Well’s  run  and  Fourth  street  road, 
from  tho  Ohio  river  west  to  the  city  limits;  south,  by  city  lim- 
its; east,  by  Ohio  river,  and  west  by  the  city  limits. 

A RETROSPECT  OF  OENEKAL  EVENTS  FROM  1851  to  the  present. 

The  city  being  now  under  full  headway,  commercially,  and 
having  become  lamiliar  with  its  new  mode  of  government,  in- 
augurated the  preceding  year,  next  started  a gas  works,  which 
soon  proved  itself  a special  boon,  and  the  putilio  mind  further 
became  exceedingly  agitated  on  the  subject  ot  railroads.  With 
that  characteristic  zeal  and  enterprise  that  has  ever  marked  the 
good  people  of  this  city,  they  proved  themselves  fully  equal  to 
the  task,  and  in  tho  fall  of  1853  tho  present  Pan  Handle  track, 
from  here  to  Unionsport  was  opened  with  fitting  ceremonies.* 
This  was  very  naturally  looked  upon  as  the  crowning  feature  to 
Steubenville’s  future  prospects,  and  gave  a renewed  impetus 
alike  to  trade  and  commerce.  And,  by  the  way,  wo  should  have 
mentioned  the  great  flood-tide  ot  April,  1852,  which  was  only 
seventeen  inches  from  that  ot  1832,  wrhile  an  extraordinary 
drought  was  experienced  during  the  summer  of  1854.  In  1854-5 
the  present  M.  E.  Church  was  built — St.  Peter’s  Catholic  church 
also  being  enlarged  during  the  latter  year,  and  the  Union  cem- 
etery opened.  The  starting  of  the  Jefferson  forge  ami  nail 
, works  and  opening  ot  the  C.  A P.  railroadf  were  prominent 
local  features  of  1850,  as  also  the  burning  of  Means’s  mill,  De- 
cember 23d,  and  McDovitt’s  woolen  factory,  July  8th,  while  on 
March  22d,  the  same  year,  the  ice  in  the  river  broke  up,  after 
causing  a suspension  of  navigation  lor  seventy-four  days— the 
longest  period  on  record.  In  1857,  R.  AT.  Mears erected  a flour 
mill  and  distillery,  while  it  was  in  that  year  Engineer  Hinckle 
was  killed  in  a railroad  accident  at  Cross  creek  bridge.  Early 
iu  May,  1858,  the  paper  mill  was  burned,  being  then  under  the 
proprietorship  of  Messrs.  Hanna  A Sons.  Tho  following  >ear 
(1859),  however,  was  a particularly  dreary  one,  as,  during  t >e 
month  of  June,  G.  II.  Orth  A Bro.  failed  in  business,  and  t e 
1st  of  October  the  Citizens’  bank  refused  payment.  June  o 
there  was  a severe  frost.  It  was  during  tho  same  year  that  tlie 
United  Presbyterians  rebuilt  their  church.  February  .M,  > 

the  Powell  school  house  was  burned;  the  river  raised,  on  e 
lltli  of  April,  within  three  feet  of  1852,  and  the  first  dig'1 
school  class  graduated.  Tho  following  year  (1861)  W.  - ^el  ’ 

A Co.  were  successful  in  opening  up  the  first  deep  coal  , 
mining  having  previously  been  conducted  only  by  dri  is 
the  same  year  the  first  steam  power  press  was  introduce 
for  running  off  the  Steubenville  Daily  Herald.  J^gu  een ‘ 
dred  and  sixty-two  witnessed  the  organization  of  t ■ 

Lutheran  church  in  this  city,  and  its  members  linnae 
erected  a church  building.  The  Steubenville  Wee*,  y * 
(democratic)  was  started  by  Charles  N.  Allen  ml  ,0>  r 

gentleman  adding  a daily  in  the  tall  of  1873.  The 
(1865)  the  Mears’  block  on  Market  street  was  erected  and  i 
old  Washington  Hall  was  torn  down,  to  be  replace  ) . 

ent  very  tine  Cochran  block,  in  which  is  Mosgrove  s • • 

while  it  also  witnessed  the  organization  of  the  • e e ut0(] 
Company.  In  1866,  the  McConville  block  was  corn plete^ 
n 1867,  Johnson’s  block,  while  iu  tho  latter  } — 

_ it  y'gii  Hin 

See  subsequent  chapter  on  “Ancient  ami  Modern  Roads  —also,  lust  y 


ance 
and  in 


die”  railroad  iu  the  appendix 
fSee,  also,  subsequent  chapter  on  ‘•Ancient  and  Modern  Roads. 
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Wells’s  woolen  factory  fell  a prey  to  the  devouring  element, 
October  11th.  About  this  period  trade  was  good  and  prospect's 
for  the  future  somewhat  brightening.  It  was  in  1808,  however, 
that  Orth  & Wallace’s  factory  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  Ark- 
wright’s cotton  mill  was  rebuilt. 

The  present  Findley  Chapel  was  erected  and  the  St.  Peter’s 
Catholic  schools  wore  organized  thesame  year.  And  this  brings 
us  down  to  1809,  during  which  the  “Anchor”  Oil  Works  were 
built,  and  a gloom  was  thrown  over  tiie  community  during  the 
holiday  season  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Secretary  E.  M.  Stanton,  at 
Washiugtcn,  December  24th.  The  Primitive  Methodist  Church 
was  also  organized  in  the  latter  year.  From  1870  to  1879,  ac- 
cording to  our  list  of  chronological  happenings  in  every  day  life 
subsequently  fell  not  only  too  thick  tor  special  reviewing,  but 
were  of  the  most  diversied  character,  hence  wo  propose  to  notice 
only  a tew  in  our  general  remarks.  In  1870  the  present  ex- 
ceedingly fine  oourt  house  was  erected,  as  referred  to  at  length 
in  another  chapter,  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  was  opened 
aud  the  Steubenville  Furnace  and  Iron  Company  commenced 
operations.  In  1872,  a new  savings  bank  was  opened,  the  Hon. 
James  Mears  died  July  1st,  Pearces’  furniture  factory  was  burnt 
and  an  extraordinary  eraof  incendiary  fires  was  inagurated;  Hon. 

. Benjamin  Butler  paid  us  a visit;  Mingo  distillery  was  burnt  and 
the  epizootic  seized  the  cattle  whilh  small  pox  afflicted  humanity.* 
During  1873,  the  bolt  works  were  started  on  Will’s  creek,  also 
the  Alkana  works,  and  the  Steubenville  Daily  Gazette  came  out 
first  asa  daiiy;  Odd  Fellow’s  hail  was  erected;  Col.J.  Collier  died 
February  2d;  the  first  races  were  held  on  f Jefferson  Driving 
lark,  July  12th;  the  Steubenville  tireys,  were  organized;  Ed- 
ward  McCook  was  assassinated  in  Dakota  Territory,  February 
11th  , consolidation  of  the  JVor.i  and  Herald;  President  Grant 
and  family  passed  through  the  city,  and  the  libel  suit  of  Walden 
v.  Allison  was  commenced.  In  1874,  riherrard,  Mooney  & 
Co.  s line  bank  block  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Market  and 
ourth  streets,  Mear  s distillery  was  burnt ; the  crusade  move- 
ment against  saloons  was  inaugurated  and  the  prohibition 
ordinance  enforced;  Hubert  A.  Sberrard,  J.  A.  Dohrman,  W. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  E^on,  Lewis  Cooper,  Hobert  Spear,  W.  McLaugh- 
lin  and  Mrs.  J.  Parks,  die.  January  24tli  there  was  a railroad 
explosion  at  Holliday  s Cove;  March  9th,  saloon  praying  was 
inaugurated,  and  a gymnasium  was  established  among  the  Ger- 
maus , there  was  an  explosion  at  Kush  Hun  minos  May  2d;  sev- 
eral  buildings  were  burnt  in  the  sixth  ward  June  lltli,  while 
John  Gilbert  was  killed  by  a police  officer  July  14th.  McDon- 
ald and  other  counterfeiters  wore  arrested  July  27th;  Mrs.  Kim- 
ball was  killed  by  the  cars  September  24th;  a county  hortieul-  , 
tural  society  was  organized  November  3d,  and  the  Holmes 
House  was  burnt  November  10th. 

L ventful  as  the  past  three  or  four  years  may  appear  to  have 
been,  we  have  yet  innumerable  developments  to  disclose  from 
8ia  to  18.8  three  years  of  exceptional  and  varied  incidents 
worthy  of  record  and  preservation  for  their  local  interest.  Trade 
generally— at  its  zenith  from  1833  to  1830  and  1801  to  1865- 
ad  naturally  felt  something  of  the  universal  shock  attending  the 
panic  of  1873,  but  was  now  begin  ningAo  pick  up,  and  afterwards 
remained  steady,  and  yet  progressive.  During  1875  -Louden 
Boreland  died  January  8th,  and  Mount  Pleasant  Seminary 
was  burnt  on  the  10th  : there  was  a railroad  accident  at  Mingo 
obiuary  19th,  and  Taggarts  aud  Floto’s  residences  were  burnt 
ow.k  6 -/!!;  ’ James  Hark  ness  was  killed  by  the  cars  March 
p,.,!  a"d  U • loung  was  killed  at  the  water  works  April  14th; 
i bilip  loung  died  April  17th  ; two  bodies  were  found  on  Polling 
null  farm  May  2d  ; Joseph  Cochran  was  killed  Mav  29th  ; Geii-  | 
oral  Hayes  was  in  the  city  August  14th  ; Koswell  Marsh  died  Au- 
gust loth  and  VV.T1.  .Sberrard  on  the  18th;  W.  Allen  addressed 
the  people  August  30lh  ; August  Lipinan  was  killed  September 
Chap  pal’s  residence  burnt  October  5th  ; the  Congre- 
gatmnal  church  organized  October  22d,  and  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Jew- 
ett died  at  New  York,  November  3d  ; James  Kobertson  died  No- 
vember 6th;  Turnbull’s  block  took  fire  November  24lh.  and  P. 

B Conn  was  sued  by  James  McConville  .V  Kluges  for  819,000. 
ou.f  ,7'  l -Kagan  died  November  27th,  and  A.  J.  Beatty  on  the 
-oth;  Lph.  Cable  died  December  4th;  Mrs.  Olive  died  Decem- 


•!";re’  s.-v.-r.il  of  tln'ir  lives,  com paral i vi  1 v-  mil, I,  as 

as '-V  Campbell,  J ,u;,y.,r  and  .la„“, 
lime ami  . III-1  hi  urn'll  heroism  III  Im-IiuI/  Oi  the  sutr«‘rcr.s — giving  their 

thM  wiu  *"■«  h'‘,d  Drivatiul  re, nem- 

w * ino5H  r.  Mdi  nr  m t J 1 1 *=  in-iuiiy  at  that  time. 

wmo'thiTiv  «!!  c‘,ltcrl,risr  l,l‘  l,v  Jl  "umber  of  gentlemen  in  themtv,  who  secured 

hold  twoorUm-.-  . ’ ' " ' ,1  » ,.l  the  ttrst  hall  mile  tracks  in  the  stale.  They 

race.  But/ron,  h«- ! ,‘‘l  '“"f  -avo  pnres  as  high  as  SI.IHM  for  the  all-cuiuen 

to  Mr.  H Cl  Oarrett  'V,-i '.I L- al«rl».  a name  I"  grief.  and  tlie  around  tvas  sold 
He  In  turn  sold  U u Ur  V,  s’, ''  ’’u ,1l,or,*l|y  the  project  throughout, 

hi  agricultural  cultivation  J ‘U’‘  ’ Jud  lla'  i’roljeI  ty,  we  behove,  is  now  a], propria  test 


ber  9tb,  and  December  31st  the  Centennial  year  was  ushered  in 
by  the  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of  cannons  aud  a general  jubilee. 
The  past  year  local  improvements  were  allowed  to  rest,  and  no 
material  changes  were  effected  in  the  local  government.  rl  he 
! nation’s  one  hundredth  birthday  having  arrived,  of  course  that 
was  enough  to  engross  public  attention  for  one  twelve  months, 

I yet,  as  will  be  found,  the  accidents  of  time  came  around  in  due 
course,  and  were  manifold — the  principal  of  which  we  briefly 
J note.  January,  1876,  opened  (January  3d)  with  an  explosion  at 
Wallace’s  tnili ; Senator  Sharon  paid  the  city  a visit  on  Febru- 
ary 23d,  and  Beit  wood  nail  mill  burnt  April  5th  ; W.  W.  Ran- 
dals  fell  from  Pan-Handle  bridge  April  5th  ; Mrs.  T.  Maxwell 
and  James  Foster  died  on  the  26th,  and  A.  J.  Quidland  on  the 
27th;  the  corner  stone  of  the  Presbyterian  church  was  laid 
May  22d ; Jacob  Dohrman  died  Juno  22d,  and  a grand  centen- 
j nial  celebration*  was  had  on  the  4th  of  July.  This  latter  occa- 
sion, of  which  we  append  a brief  account,  proved  one  of  the 
great  events  in  Steubenville's  his'ory.  A German  newspaper 
was  started  this  year,  the  Second  M.  E.  Church  was  organized, 
as  also  St.  John's  German  Lutheran  church ; William  Sutber- 
1 land  was  killed  at  Wallace's  factory,  and  the  present  running 
( little  steamer  "76.”  was  first  put  upon  Wells  i Barret's  forty; 
Alexander  Conn  died  August  6th,  and  Dr.  N.  W.  Cunningham 
on  the  9th.  while  G.  Dotisy  was  killed  by  a locomotive  on  the 
! 15th  ; A.  J.  Fickes  died  September  9th,  and  V.  Owesney  on  the 
39th,  while  Carl  Sclnirz  favored  a Steubenville  audience  with  a 
1 sample  of  his  able  oratoriul  powers  September  18th;  the  Steu- 
benville Furnace  and  Iron  Company  started  up  their  furnace 
November  14th  : John  McKay  was  shot  on  the  9th;  Bishop 
Rosceranz  lectured  at  St.  Paul  s Catholic  church  November  22d  ; 
a reunion  of  the  52d  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  was  had  Decem- 
ber 28th,  aud  an  explosion  was  experienced  at  the  gas  works 
December  39th.  Remarkable  to  say,  it  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  opening  and  closing  incidents  of  this  year  (January  3d  to 
December  30th)  were  both  explosions,  while  it  will  be  found 
that  the  first  and  last  important  events  of  the  succeeding  year 
(1877)  are  alike  deaths  of  two  of  Steubenville's  most  worthy 
citizens. 

During  1877,  William  Kilgore  died  January  1st,  and 
H.  Dohrman,  January  12;  J.  Sheldon’s,  son  burnt  to  death, 
January  16;  Murphy  visited  Steubenville,  March  9;  Floto’s 
house,  on  Fourth  street,  burnt,  March  25;  Nicholas  Blake,  died 
April  11,  and  Johm  Hanna  on  the  23,  while  George  Kotinan 
was  killed  on  the  railroad,  011  the  28th.  The  Wool  Grower's 
exchange  was  opened  May  15;  Joseph  Spencer  died  May  18. 
and  William  Fra/.iei  on  the  21  ; Edwards’  and  Averick’s  dwell- 
ings were  burnt  May  22  : there  was  a very  severe  storm  ex- 
perienced J ul\-  1,  ami  an  explosion  at  the  gas  works  July  26; 
George  Elliott  was  found  dead  August  9;  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  ticket  office  was  burglarized  August  2 1st,  and  Rich- 
ard McCarty  died  September  9th.  There  was  a general  strike 
of  miner,  September  loth,  and  Henry  Sutcliffe  was  killed  by 
the  ears  September  11th;  M.  L.  Gorsett's  house  was  burnt 
October  7th  ; John  Crist,  killed  October  9th:  the  new  furnace 
blown  in  at  Jefferson  Iron  Works,  October  25th;  Pittsburgh 
Wheeling  and  Kcntuckey  track  laid  to  Wellsburg,  November 
7th.  Col.  W.  R.  Lloyd  died  November  9th  and  James  Dunn, 
December  20th.  Andrew  Kern  fell  from  the  “Pan  Handle’’ 
bridge,  December  9th;  F.  H.  Hull  died  on  the  16th  ; the  Rev. 

T.  V.  Milligan  preached  his  farewell  sermon  December  16th  and 
Col,  George  W.  McCook,  died  at  New  York,  December  28th 
We  now  come  to  a review  of  last  year,  1878,  and  a severe  one 
indeed,  it  proves  upon  our  old  and  most,  venerated  citizens’ 
while  it  brought  around  the  Sad  Mingo  railroad  accident  j' 


b*ok«d  ujm.ii  a>  Waving  i>< » p.iuilti  in  those  <|a\S 
Independence  the  crp-loai  ion  nWs  'i  v.  li  aim.  v( 
triumphal  arch  was  erected,  tin-  town  u t>  ut.-i  il, 
ami  other  decorations.  while  a gulo-ring  n:  ovci 
weather,  part  it  ipated  in  the  leviathan  -hurrah  ! 


11  "D“  htiiidietiMi  anniversary  01 

i’ly  'll-  oun ted  all  Dinner  ellhrts.  A grand 
> -moth.  1 e<i  in  Imiiiicis,  lloweis,  evcrgre.m.s 
t hit  t v 1 h-us  ni'i  persons,  despite  the  wet 
A m«»t  imposing  proec-sion  was  gotten 


up  representing  all  trades  ami  hn-im  s'es;  the  militarv  w «<  out  hito  V",  "7”  ?V,4r" 

arrival  all  pan,.  a ll,,,', ,1“;-;,..“  k ' J u ,'Tr 

down,  when  lir<  works  took  up  th- general  h..„m.  c-,.|  U K 1 lev. I ,e.<l  , / » !°  f,u,i 

ludepemleiice,  ami  speech-  > were  delivered  hv  Ti- iin,  ,•  c , ii  1 >'J*‘l:irat ion  of 

others,  while  the  Rev.  Milligan  gaveV,,  i,,f.  *ni  1 « ^is  m D . ‘^h'h  “,ld 

and  a poem  was  read  hv  the  Re\  s [>  si..u-  . . t , \\  k , r'‘’n  »ounty, 

thanksgiving  sen  ices  were  Imld  in  mm er  d oH he  . D. ' ” i l'*  : C "ln  h 

the  entire  eity  was  ahla/.e  with  il luminal im.V JuA-i,’,'  'VnU  r ’,k,- V ‘ '*  ll."* 

all,  the  likes  will  rarely  iv-oenu.  ’ k lht  u,r  all  iu 

trhis  memorahle  oe.-asi on  will  long  he  r.  iiiemhered  in  •si4.iii>t„iv;it  .■  , . 

mnai.,iut  tin-  u nr.-r  in  rl..-  lij,i,„v  1 1..-  lin,.  up.,,  win,.|,’i  ('  (■'  l„;- 

Steubenville,  as  usual,  verv  eailv  in  the  ninniin-  ,l  . , V , V*  0 <xPn‘<s 
farm  „f  a Mr.  H.-iiry  Act  ,,n-.  a Jiith,  Mj,,  im.'-U,. ’ 'f‘r  'i'lV  ""•lp-  ,""ilr 

colli, l.-cl  with  a tc-rrihlnc  rn-l,  1 l„.  j,,,,,,..  . " "V  J fr"ul"  wlicni  t ' n y 

demtor  Slorlina-'s  wncc-lc  I,  ,.|  ,1  wh  c,  hi,  t’r.'i,"  !’"l|"aS  ’ Vi 

and  he  prcaciiuc'l  that  he  ha  I tin.,-  I ! S " " 

lslced.  as  also  nno  |.«.,t:,l  , ar,  while,  the  I,:,  Lc  k d.'nnd- 

shatt.‘re,l  tend  the-  lc-liiaindc-r  of  cxpo-Grain^  'rr  M • ' .,  , ’Jr  7"r“  » 

pi-rsuns  were  killed  nucriahl;  th„  udi,.,|  ,,f,  ™|  Z ’ t •)"  h-wor  ,l,an  f„„r. 

nrohahlv  iinrrv  inrtv  . I,u,n  their  injuries,  and  in  all. 


prohahiy  thirty  t„  Inrty  w.-tc  Cure  or  1,  i„j„r,,|.  Ncthi  c",  1.1  Jl  ■ J V ” "'J 

consideration  and  liberality  „f  th„  railroad  aiilhuriii,  r n • ‘h'' promptitude, 

agency  was  brought  to  Che  relief  of  the  sulfcm’,  w u,.  ; *•"  O' "■>>>«  within  h.cica, 

resumed  within  au  almost  iucredihle  short  spa'  e'of  Ccm-  'r-V  'ruffll  of  "•«  road  was 
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ich  will  hardly  ever  be  forgotten  in  this  section.  Added  to 
toese  features  may  bo  specially  referred  to,  the  failure  of  Mingo 
Iron  Works,  and  the  opening  of  the  Wheeling  Division  of  the 
Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  railway — better  known  as 
the  “P.  \V.  A Kv.  road”— a full  report  of  which  will  bo  found  in 
another  chapter  under  the  head  of  “Ancient  and  Modern  Roads  ; 
Steubenville  s Communications  with  the  Outside  World.”  Jan- 
uary 14lb,  1878,  memorial  exercises  were  held  to  the  memory  of 
Cols.  Lloyd  and  McCook,  and  January  19th  J.  Martin's  house 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  “Chandler”  Lodge,  K.H.,  was  organized, 
January  22nd  and  Capt.  O'Neil  died  February  11th.  Jefferson 
Machine  Shops  were  closed  during  this  year ; Dunbar's  block 
was  erected,  and  February  28th  tho  “P.  W.  &Ky.”  railroad  was 
opened.  The  “Red  Ribbon”  movement  was  organized  March 
2d,  John  Girch  was  killed  on  the  16th  ; R.  J.  Thompson’s  houso 
was  burnt  on  the  12th,  and  Wallace's  factory  was  burnt  on  the 
21st.  Robert  Hull  died  March  23d;  John  Kendall  was  killed 


March  23d;  tho  Plmmix  lire  engine  company  organized  April 
11th  ; Mrs.  Sarah  Mails  died  April  14th  and  Frank  Maxwell 
was  shot  April  15th  ; Mrs.  Workman  and  N.  Kershaw  died  on 
tho  16th  and  17th  respectively;  A.  S.  Doyle  died  on  the  2d  of  May; 
Charles  Wallace  on  the  5th  and  Miss  Turnbull  on  the  6th 
May  10,  the  Wills  Creek  Test  Company  was  reorganized; 
Joseph  Averick  died  on  June  25th;  Mingo  Iron  Works 
failed  July  2d, and  William  Andrews  was  drowned  July  3d;  W. 
A.  Hamlin  died  July  9th  ; Joseph  Slaugherty  was  killed  on  tho 
10th  and  Thomas  Darguo  on  tho  27lh ; Lafayette  Devinno^  died 
August  2d;  tho  memorable  Mingo  railroad  accident  occurred  on 
tho°7th  • 8.  Wilcoxson  and  Mrs.  Haley  died  on  the  9th;  there 
was  an  explosion  at  Jones  & Wallace's  mill  on  tho  13th,  and  on 
the  2lst  Cyrus  Howard  died;  there  was  a tremendous  rain  storm 
September  12th  when  Barnnm's  famous  hippodrome  was  flood 
bound  in  Steubenville  ; D.  McConville  died  September  2ah  and 
Ephraim  Johnson  on  October  21st ; Mrs  MeLano  died  Novem- 
ber 8th  and  James  Long  November  10lh  ; the  Mingo  Furnace 
was  sold  November  20th  and  and  another  tram  of  deaths  follow, 
Miss  Eliza  Bo'^s  died  December  15th.  James  Cochran  on  the 
16  h and  Jo“  llickor  on  .tho  181b ; Ed.  Cleary  >v»«  k.llcd  by 
cars  December  20th  ; there  was  a ternbe  explosion  on  an 

happenings  for  tl»  pre~'|> ^",,,’J'riliDft^ b«  !iui“ol“m|£“ 

ES:  lism:;  »<* 

that  of  the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  a highly  influential  and  very  old 
..11  ...  ...Kim  ;n  riublic  matters  the  loan  exhibition*  and 

"ff*  If6’ 1 i reuidon  may  be  said  to  be  all  that  is  worthy 
of  chronicling.  Extended  reference  to  the  latter  event  will  be 
found  c ewlferein  this  work,  associated  with  our  records  of 
soldiers  from  this  county  and  other  military  matters 


STEUBENVILLE’S  PRESENT  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 
ITs  financial  standing-sanitary  condition  streets  and  avenges 

_FIRE  DEPARTMENT-WATER  WORKS  —OFFICIALS  FOR  1879. 

There  arc  few  cities  in  tho  United  States,  under  the  above 
caption  capable  of  submitting  a more  flattering  exhibit  than 
Steubenville — a fact  mainly  attributable  to  the  excellency  of  the 
men  entrusted,  from  year  to  year,  to  manage  its  municipal 
affairs.  As  regards 


. ...  ,nnonf  f|„,  fri'indi'4  mi f cesses  ever  accomplished  in  tho  state,  and 

•■This  exhibition  f T|f,, h;ul  ,,,  inception  at  11  meeting  of  si.l.lu-rs  while 

took  (>h.ee  on  the  15  » .|.^LXD „fa  tri-stnto  soIdU*  reunion,  to  be  held  on  GieMlli 
devising  means  lo  ill I ■ J 11  ' 1 * I ; aftemliiu!  loan  exhibitions  els 'where,  nisi)  red 

of  t lie  succeed i tux  Dr.  K.  Pearce  was  made  president ; Mrs.  J.  W. 


K Avnree  Mrs  T.  It.  Cmiller,  Mrs  W.  II.  Harden.  Mrs.  Gegco  Sharpe.  Mrs. 
1,^’nh  Means  .Mis  (J  Tnllo  Mis.  EolineSp  .uldinp.  Miss  Hannah  Gill,  Miss  Julia  Gallo- 
w’n'v  i ssVir’ ■ n is  Meins  and  Miss  Kiekov  The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  court  house 

buildinK,  and  hie  countless  thousands  of  costly,  beautiful  and  unique  articles  galhered  G 

•other  li.mi  New  York.  .Soil  I-  r.iluasno.  Bust. 'll,  elilell«o,  1 lllladelp.ua,  I llts- 

bureh  Cleveland,  and  in  fact  cverv  pin  o(  the  Union,  presented  it  scene  of  iinsiit passed 
sdIhi  Io-  There  were  nine  dcpirimcnts,  each  tilled  to  repletion,  and  for  several  days  and 
evenin'.  tlir  lioll  w is  kepi  p •rf.sllv  filled  with  nslnni.slie.l  and  dclichled  visitors,  the  re- 
ceipts from  whom  I to  *4,500,  the  net  profits  lieingi‘2,200  Never  lief  ore  had  there 

been  soinueh  eothnsias  u displayed  in  Hie  cilv,  and  to  the  credit  nml  honor  of  those  en- 
trusted wiih  the  mamuiPtiientol  t lie  undertaking,  the  many  interesting  ass nciatiolls  with 
the  occasion  wilt  stand  lormmy  years  as  worthy  rememhranees— eclipsed  only  by  the  stu- 
pendous success  of  which  it  was  tho  precursor — “The  grand  tri-state  reunion/* 


ITS  FINANCIAL  STANDING, 

The  city’s  present  indebtedness  does  not  exceed  $35,888.15,  and 
of  this  amount  the  bonds  fulling  due  in  1880  are  already’pro- 
vided  for  by  the  tax  levy  of  the  present  year,  having  less  than 
$31,000  to  be  provided  for  by  additional  taxation.  All  of  her 
railroad  bonds  bear  interest  at  six  per  cent,  and  the  waterworks 
bonds  at  eight,  such  boing  the  demand  for  Steubenville  city 
bonds,  that  they’  have  for  years  been  at  a premium.  The  debt 
is,  in  fact,  lower  now  than  it  has  been  for  twenty  years,  and  we 
are  creditably  informed  that  “tho  assets  of  the  municipality,  as 
such,  would  fitr  more  thau  pay  off  the  debt  to  day.”  The  rale 
of  taxation  last  year  for  state,  county,  township,  school  and  city 
purposes  was  only  17.6  mills  on  the  dollar  valuation;  probably 
less  than  any  other  city  of  the  sizo  in  the  state,  though  this  year 
it  is  only  16.6  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  a still  further  reduction 
is  evident  in  the  near  future.  As  to  the  total  disbursements  of  the 
city  in  the  different  departments  for  the  year  ending  March  1 
1879,  we  extract  the  following  statement  from  a work  recently 
issued  by  authority  of  the  council : 


Total  paid 

Balance  March 

out 

1.  1879. 

Railroad  bonds  and  interest 

$ 1,800 

00 

$1,511 

29 

Fire  department 

3,228 

00 

1,610 

79 

General  and  incidental  expenses 

3,069 

22 

3,060 

95 

Ilay  scales 

183 

94 

379 

43 

Market  House 

315 

51 

298 

51* 

Marshal  and  Police 

7,811 

87 

1,540 

38 

Public  Lamps 

4,603 

67 

2,624 

95 

Mears  relief  fund 

784 

56 

269 

46 

Streets  and  alleys 

11.156 

44 

4,672 

04 

Sinking  Fund 

4,000 

00 

4,377 

94 

Fourth  Street  Improvement 

02 

02 

Bridges 

493 

34 

417 

78 

Wharfage 

332 

01 

239 

51 

Water  Works  Bonds  

1,111 

05 

1,191 

94 

Improvement  Water  Main 

5,155 

61 

1,282 

78 

Total 

$44,045 

70 

$22,87’ 

1 73 

“ Deducting  the  amount  for  improvement  of  water  main  and 
reduction  of  debt  we  have  $31,979  as  the  amount  of  all  ordinary 
expenditures,  including  street  improvements,  &e.,  which  were 
unusually  heavy  last  year.  The  Mears  Fund  is  not  raised  by 
taxation,  but  is  the  interest  on  a legacy  left  by  a deceased  citi- 
zen, which  is  expended  to  aid  the  worthy  poor." 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  TOWN 


cannot  be  excelled  in  any  respect.  The  streets  are  broad,  well 
paved  and  kept  in  the  most  cleanly  condition.  The  town  is  so 
elevated  from  the  river  that  the  most  complete  drainage  is  af- 
forded— tho  surrounding  hills  protect  it  from  all  storms — the 
soil  is  for  most  part  gravelly  and  not  therefore  subject  to  con- 
tamination. As  surface  drainago  is  mainly*  depended  upon,  after 
evory  rain  the  streets  are  left  perfectly  clean.  Malarial  fevers 
are  unknown  here  and  physicians  visiting  the  city  agree  with 
those  located  in  our  midst,  that  they*  have  seldom  found  a more 
healthful  locality.  Mr.  Jos.  B.  Doyle,  in  his  recent  pamphlet 
on  tho  city  adds  : “ Tho  death  rate  of  any  city  is  the  critical 

test  of  its  health,  and  in  this  connection  tho  following  figures, 
as  returned  by  tho  ward  assessors  this  season  will  be  perused 
with  interest: 


Births.  Deaths.  Blrths- 


First  Ward 

32 

11 

Fourth  Ward  .... 

28 

Second  Ward 

73 

20 

Fifth  Ward 

Third  Ward 

58 

22 

Sixth  Ward  

30 

Deaths. 

2l 

9 

11 


Thus  giving  a total  of  264  births  as  against94  deaths.  Hw 
thus  bo  noticed  that  the  ratio  of  births  to  deaths  is  nearly  t re 
to  one,  while  the  death  rate  in  the  thousand,  basing  the  popu 
tion  at  14,000,  is  only  6.71,  or  allowing  41  per  cent,  tor  oen- 
cit8,  as  is  done  in  tho  United  States  census  reports,  it  wou 
bo  only  9.43.” 


STREETS  AND  AVENUES. 

Having  elsewhere  defined  tho  present  corporation 

ven  revised  since  the  passing  of  the  act  incorporating  a 

i 1851,  as  a matter  of  reference  and  worthy  of  preserva  ^ 

rork  of  this  character,  we  hereunder  give  a list  or  t e ] 


♦Overdrawn. 
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reorganized  public  thoroughfares,  and  their  location  in  relation 
to  each  other : 

Acme,  Seventh  to  Eighth,  below  Franklin. 

Adams,  from  river  west,  between  Market  and  South. 

Benton,  from  river  to  Third,  between  Dock  and  Logan. 

Center  avenue,  from  Sixth  east  to  an  alley,  between  Clinton 
and  Ross. 

Central  avenue,  Flood’s  sub-division,  Sixth  ward. 

Clinton,  from  Third  to  Sixth,  between  Logan  and  Ross. 
Crawford,  from  Madison  north,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
Church,  from  Market  to  South,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh. 
Dock,  from  river  to  Highland,  between  JSIorth  and  Logan. 
Eighth,  from  Franklin  to  Adams,  west  of  Seventh. 

Elm  avenue,  from  Third  to  P.  C.  and  St.  L.  Ry.  bridge. 

Fifth,  from  W.  H.  Mooney’s  property  to  Wells’  run,  west  of 


ruui  in.  . 

Fourth,  from  Elm  avenue  to  Wells’  run,  west  of  Ihird. 
Franklin  avenue,  from  Third  to  city  limits,  north  of  Madison. 
Garrett  avenue,  railroad  west  to  Linden  avenue,  Second  ward. 
Grant,  Dock  to  Benton,  east  of  Stanton. 

High,  from  North  to  Slack,  west  of  Water. 

Highland  avanue,  from  North  to  Franklin,  west  of  seventh. 
Kilgore,  from  Seventh  to  Eighth,  between  Washington  and 
North. 

Liberty,  from  Market  to  Washington,  west  of  Eighth. 

Linden  avenue,  from  Slack  south,  west  of  P.,  C.  and  St.  L.  Ry. 
Locust,  at  south  end  of  spring. 

Logan,  from  river  to  Seventh,  between  Dock  and  Clinton. 
Madison  avenue,  from  Third  to  Sixth,  north  of  Ross. 

Market,  from  river  west  to  city  limits,  between  Washington 
and  Adams. 

Ninth,  from  Market  to  Adams,  west  of  Eighth. 

North,  from  river  to  Highland,  between  Washington  and 
Dock. 

Prospect  avenue,  west  of  railroad.  Sixth  ward. 

Railroad,  west  of  P.,  C.  and  St.  L.  Ry.,  Second  and  Sixth 
wards. 

Ross,  from  Third  to  Sixth,  between  Clinton  and  Madison. 
Seventh,  from  Stony  Hollow  to  South,  west  of  Sixth. 

Sixth,  from  Stony  Hollow  to  Wells’  run,  west  of  Fifth. 
Sherman  avenue,  from  Ross  to  P.,  C.  and  St.  L.  R}\,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth. 

Short,  from  Eighth  to  Ninth,  between  Market  and  Adams. 
Slack,  from  High  to  Seventh,  (extended),  south  of  South. 
South,  river  to  Spring,  between  Slack  and  Adams. 

Spring  avenue.  South  to  Locust,  Wells’  addition. 

Stanton,  from  Dock  to  Benton,  between  Third  and  Grant. 
Third,  from  Elm  avenue  to  Wells'  run,  west  of  "Water. 

Walnut,  Gray's  sub-division,  Sixth  ward, 

Washington,  from  river  to  Liberty,  between  Market  and 
North. 

Water,  from  North  to  South,  along  the  river. 

Webster,  Orr&  Hineman’s  addition,  Second  ward. 

Wells,  from  Slack  south,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 


STEUBENVILLE'S  EFFICIENT  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  earliest  organization  in  Steubenville  for  combatting  the 
ravages  of  “the  devouring  element,”  consisted  simply  ofa  bucket 
brigade,  to  whose  relief  in  1818,  came  a small  hand  engine,  in 
1832,  Mr.  C.  C.  Woolcoth,  then  a manufacturer,  further  private- 
ly purchased  a small  rotary  fire  engine,  on  wheels,  tor  his  fac- 
tory, but  through  the  kindness  of  that  gentleman  it  became  al- 
most a public  servant,  and  in  its  time  did  excellent  service.  It 
was  1846  before  the  city  took  further  steps  in  the  matter,  when 
they  secured  a larger  hand  engine  called  the  “Reliance;”  and 
water  works  having  been  established  by  this  time,  a reel  and 
quantity  of  hose  were  also  provided.  And  still  a year  or  two 
hence,  they  got  a second  fire  hand  engine,  the  “Phienix,”  and 
the  two  protected  the  city  many  years.  In  1864  and  5,  how 
ever  they  purchased  two  of  Button  & Son’s  famous  steam  engines 
which  took  the  places  of  the  old  band  machines,  and  a new  era 
for  protection  dawned.  The  lastannual  report  ofthe  Department 
showed  the  apparatus  to  be  in  good  condition  and  to  consist  of 
two  steamers,  two  hose  carriages,  three  hose  trucks,  one  hook 
and  ladder  truck,  <&c.  The  hose  on  hand  and  in  use  consists  of 
1,000  feet  of  new  gum  and  leather  hose,  2^  inch  ; 2,000  feet  old 
gum  hose,  and  250  feet  of  2J  inch  gum  hose.  The  force  ofthe 
Department  is  one  Chief  and  two  Assistant  Directors;  two  en- 
gine and  hose  companies,  and  one  hook  and  ladder  company, 
twenty-two  men  in  each,  all  under  charge  of  experienced  offi- 
cers and  in  first-class  working  order.  The  Phoenix  company 


occupies  the  same  building  that  is  used  for  the joining' 
the  Star  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  using  the  one ' 

The  Reliance  company  occupies  a two-story  br,ckb“*  lienees 

North  street,  which  is  furnished  with  all  necessary  conveniences. 
The  Department  is  conducted  on  the  volunteer  plan  »lt  o g 

the  Chief  Fire  Director  and  Engineers  of  the  8team^8  ' “■ 
small  salaries,  and  the  members  of  the  companies  each  receive 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  per  annum  with  other  privileges.  Alarms 
are  given  from  the  bells  on  the  engine  houses  as  well  as  b>  a 
fire  alarm  attached  to  the  Court  House  bell,  which  notifies  the 
whole  city  instantly. 


OFFICERS. 


Charles  R.  Thompson,  Chief. 

Thomas  Sterling,  First  Assistant  Chiof. 

James  Berry,  Second  Assistant  Chief. 

PIKES  IX  FIRE  COMPANY,  NUMBER  ONE. 


Thomas  Sterling,  President. 

Richard  Gregg,  Vico  President. 

Thomas  Boyd,  Secretary. 

Frank  Lisby,  Treasurer. 

Trustees — John  Hebron,  Frank  Evans  and  E.  T.  Zimmerman. 
reliance  fire  company,  number  two. 

Virginius  W.  Berry,  Foreman. 

F.  Kaufman,  Assistant  Foreman. 

Elisha  B.  Howard,  Secretary. 

B.  K.  Kennedy.  Treasurer.  . 

James  Beans,  First  Engineer. 

William  Flemming,  Second  Engineer. 

Trustees — A.  Parson,  Simon  Paul  and  J.  Gossett. 

STAR  HOOK  AND  LADDER  COMPANY. 

B.  Mathews,  Foreman. 

William  Kell,  Assistant  Foreman. 

H.  Teaff,  Treasurer. 

William  Porter,  Secretary. 

THE  CITY  WATER  WORKS. 

Steubenville  was  ever  favorably  located  for  abundant  water 
supply,  having  an  extensive  frontage  on  the  ever  flowing  Ohio, 
while  within  the  present  corporation  there  has  always  been  sev- 
eral excellent  springs.  The  latter  were  at  one  time  mainly  de- 
pended upon,  butas  the  population  increased  ties h and  improved 
facilities  had  to  be  resorted  to.  As  already  stated,  as  far  back  as 
1810  a company  was  incorporated  to  supply  the  town,  and  large 
pump  logs  were  laid  from  extensive  springs  to  High  street,  but 
they  soon  gave  way  and  that  project  was  abandoned.  In  1820, 
and  for  many  years  after,  water  was  hatiled  around  town  in 
barrels  by  wagons  or  carts,  but  some  disastrous  tires  in  the 
neighborhood  ofl834-5  warned  the  inhabitants  to  be  up  and  do- 
ing. They  accordingly  made  an  effort  to  supply  tho  town  with 
water  from  a large  reservoir  on  the  hill,  replenished  by  a steam 
force  pump,  from  the  river.  This  project  wasgotinto  workingor- 
der  about  1836,  at  an  expense  of  835, 000, no  in  considerable  sum  in 
those  days.  And  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  nucleus  to  the  pres- 
ent admirable  works.  The  first  reservoir  was  situated  at  the 
bead  of  Adam  street,  and  on  the  sido  of  the  hill.  Its  capacity 
was  400,000  gallons,  and  the’  engine  forty  horse  power,  be- 
ing capable  of  throwing  200,000  gallons  into  the  reservoir 
every  ten  hours.  But  even  this  provision  soon  proved  itself  in- 
adequate to  the  growing  population,  and  another  basin,  west  of 
the  other,  was  added,  with  a capacity  of  600,000  gallons.  The 
engine  next  proving  inadequate,  in  1864,  a radical  improvement 
was  commenced.  The  building  was  doubled  in  size— a pair  of 
new  large  engines  and  pumps  were  put  in,  fresh  mains  laid,  &c., 
and  after  an  expenditure  of  some  850,000,  in  1867,  things  were 
got  into  “ship  shape.”  The  full  capacity  ofthe  machinery  at 
the  present  time  admits  of  2,480,000  gallons  being  pumped 
every  twenty-four  hours,  to  meet  an  actual  average  consumption 
of  1,280,000  gallons  within  the  same  period  of  time.  The  water 
is  exceedingly  clear  and  good  for  river  water,  though  subject  of 
course,  to  be  a little  muddy  when  there  comes  a freshet.  But  it  has 
a seventy  mile  flow  from  Pittsburgh  without  receiving  the  drain- 
age of  any  large  town,  hence  it  has  ample  time  to  clean  itself 
from  any  impurities.  There  are  now  some  fifteen  miles  of 
suitable  pipe  laid  in  the  city,  and  125  fire  plugs  for  the  steam- 
ers. The  entire  enterprise  is  under  the  eflicient  superintend- 
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of  Mr.  Johnson  Irwin,  to  whoso  credit  it  is  asserted  that 
city  has  never  lacked  water,  on  the  part  of  the  works,  in 
the  past  twelve  years 


A LIST  OF  CITY  OFFICERS  FOR  1879. 


John  Irwin,  Mayor. 

Douglas  W.  Cahill,  Marshal. 

A.  H.  Battin,  Solicitor. 

David  Hull,  Commissioner. 

George  E.  Harper,  Clerk. 

J.  M.  Barclay,  Civil  Engineer. 

George  O’Neal,  Wharfmaster. 

Councilmen. — Jones  Hunker,  President;  Albert  F.  Matlack, 
President  pro  tem\  Joseph  Beatty,  B.  N.  Lindsey,  First  Ward; 
W.  D.  Lewis,  G.  W.  Alban,  Second  Ward;  George  L.  Conn,  R. 
L.  Brownlee,  Third  Ward;  H.  G.  Garrett,  Jones  Munker, 
Fourth  Ward;  A.  F.  Matlack,  Charles  Moody,  Fifth  Ward; 
George  Smith,  Henry  Opperman,  Sixth  Ward. 

Water  Works  Trustees.— C.  B.  Doty,  W.  II.  Harden, 


Joseph  Anderson.  , ... 

Fire  Department. — Charles  R.  Thompson,  Chief;  v.  vv. 

Berry,  Thomas  Sterling.  , D .,  , w 

Board  of  Education. — Charles  bpaulding,  President , VV . 
R.  Peters,  A.  M.  Blackburn,  John  S.  Patterson,  John  S.  Max- 
well. J.  H.  Dawson. 


STEUBENVILLE'S  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  HALLS  AND 

PROMINENT  BUSINESS  BLOCKS,  PRIVATE  RESI- 
DENCES, &C. 

There  is  a popular  idea,  which  we  have  frequently  heard  pro- 
wi  Celt  the  commercial  status  of  a city  may  be  judged 
n it  prevalent  s“le  of  architecture.  But,  however  that 
mav  apply  to  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
ZZr  Ee cities,  we  much  suspect,  to  the  eye  of  a stranger, 

that  Steubenville  would  prove  more  than  an  ordinary  problem 
that  otouDon  though  it  presents  many  features  of 

to  solve  in  1 morit,  yet  uniformity  will  be  found 

exceptional  arch tectuial  m , y much  to  do  with  this, 

conspicuous  foi  As  absence  _ » settlers  to  build 

added  to  the  Pr“den«  on  the  ga; rtof  find  m old build. 

futo“"S  J 1 of  «K„,  apparently  Rood  toetand 

Ihf  huffeUngs  ol  another  half  century,  and  their  proprietors 
the  buffeting-  „ ,idee  their  utility  to  add  to  the  modern 

cannot  conclu  debatino-  the  philosophy  in  their 

attractiveness  , f proceed  to  note  a few  of  the  most- 

ona*S S.  city  -ta*.  of  cour.e  leadi„g 

off  Wlttl  the  court  house. 

This  building  which  is  universally  conceded  to  be  by  odds  the 
, Ti’ftf  us  kind  in  the  State,  is  constructed  of  Cleveland  sand- 
«fi.ne8t  ®fnd  DreScut8  a front  of  126  feet  on  Market  and  9bs  lectori 
ThKd  street  ‘ The  basement  contains  the  janitor  s rooms,  two 
J”  rCl  „1T,H  nrid  Dunbar  & Kithcart  s law  office.  The  first 
flooThls  two  rooms  for  the  Recorder  two  for  the  County  Audi- 
tor and  Commissioners,  one  for  the  Treasurer  one  spare  room 
Ind  two  for  the  Probate  Judge.  The  height  of  this  story  is  16 
feet  6incbes.  On  the  second  floor,  is  the  court  room  measuring 
50  by  70  feet,  and  40  feet  in  height,  one  room  or  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney  one  for  the  Sheriff,  two  for  the  Clerk,  one  consulta- 
tion room.  one  witness  room,  and  the  Judge  s retiring  room. 
These  rooms  all  average  20  by  24  feet,  and  are  all  provided  with 
wardrobes  and  wash-rooms,  and  water  closets  conveniently  ad- 
jacent The  height  of  this  story  is  15  feet  b inches.  On  the 
third  floor  are  two  library  rooms,  three  jury  rooms  and  two 
spare  rooms,  averaging  24  by  32  feet.  This  story  is  a so  15  ee 
6 inches  high  The  building  is  heated  by  hot  air,  and  supplied 
with  grates  in  addition.  The  height  of  the  main  building  from 
base  to  the  roof  of  Court  House  is  70  feet.  Above  tbe  roof  ex- 
tends a handsome  tower,  the  hoighth  of  which,  from  base  to  top 
of  cornice,  is  49  feet,  from  top  of  cornice  to  roof  of  tower  32  feet, 
making  the  actual  height  of  tower  81  feet,  and  the  total  heighth 
of  building  from  base  to  top  of  tower  151  feet.  In  the  center  of 
the  tower  is  an  elegant  clock,  with  illuminated  dials.  The  court 
room  is  beautifully  frescoed,  and  among  the  other  paintings  con- 
tains a life-size  representation  of  tbe  late  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton. The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  awarded 


in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  the  work  commenced  that  summer 
It  progressed  amid  various  delays  until  June,  1874,  when  the 
first  term  of  court  was  hold  in  thd  new  structure.  The  entire 
cost  including  additional  ground,  and  the  Sheriff's  house  and  jail 
adjoining  the  Court  house,  with  incidental  expenses,  was  about 

• §300,000,  which  was  low,  considering  the  character  of  the  build- 
ings erected.  Directly  north  of  the  Court  house  stands  the  jail 
and  Sheri  ft"  s dwelling,  both  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings.  The 
cells  in  the  jail  are  36  in  number,  27  for  males  and  9 for  females 
constructed  of  boiler  iron.  Both  buildings  are. furnished  with 
all  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences ; and  next  in 
point  of  attractiveness  and  ability  may  be  classed 

GARRETT’S  HALL. 

As  a house  of  amusement,  or  for  the  assembling  of  large  public 
conventions  this  noble  building  is  not  only  a compliment  to  lo- 
cal enterprise  and  an  ornament  to  the  leading  thoroughfare  of 
the  city,  but  has  few  equals  for  its  magnitude  and  conveniences 
in  the  state.  Its  popular  and  generous  owner,  Mr.  H.  G.  Gar- 
rett, of  tbe  Union  Deposit  Bank,  has  evidenced  a degree  of  en- 
terprise that  knew  no  limit  to  expense  and  the  following  has 
proved  the  result:  The  building  is  a substantial  structure,  in- 
ternally 120x60  feet  deep,  with  a stage  50  feet  wide  and  31  feet 
deep — connected  with  the  latter,  there  being  ten  very  attractive 
newly  painted  flats,  and  an  interesting  new  dress  scene.  There 
are  six  neatly  furnished  dressing  and  retiringrooms  and  abund- 
ant water  supply.  There  is  a private  ticket  box  at  the  entrance, 
by  way  of  which  the  lady  professionals  have  a means  of  access 
to  their  several  rooms  strictly  private  from  the  stage  or  audience. 
The  hall  is  brilliantly  lit  up  with  80  jets — there  being  a splendid 
cluster  right  in  the  center  ot  the  ceiling  and  two  neat  chande- 
liers attached  to  the  sides  of  the  stage,  while  the  facilities  for 
governing  any  and  all  lights  from  behind  the  scenes  are  perfect. 
There  arc  substantial  fixings  for  trapez  business — traps  in  stage 
for  pantomimic  tricks  and,  in  fact,  everything  possible  to  desire. 
As  a precaution  against  fire,  a water  plug  supplied  from  the 
street  main  stands  behind  the  scenes  with  ample  hose  ready  at 
a second’s  notice,  while  the  ingress  and  egress  to  the  stage  and 
hall  have  each  a capital  six  feet  stair  case.  A full  complement 
of  comfortable  chairs  form  the  front  seats— the  accoustic  prop- 
erties of ‘the  hall  are  perfect,  as  also  the  method  ot  ventilation. 
There  is  no  gallery,  but  during  the  present  summer  a new  and 
handsome  mansard  roof  lias  been  put  on,  elevating  the  building 
50  to  6(1  feet,  audit  is  intended  that  a suitable  gallery  shall 
be  added  next  season.  An  entire  new  front  has  been  placed  in 
the  building  and  its  lighting  properties  largely  increased.  The 

• entire  house  has  been  refloored,  new  seats  added,  and  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  for  a house  capable  of  seating  a round  thousand 
people,  we  know  not  of  one  better,  neater,  cleanner,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  reasonable  than  this. 

THE  MAYOR’S  OFFICES, 

with  which  is  included  the  Phoenix  Fire  Engine  house,  and  city 
jail  in  the  rear,  stands  in  the  corner  of  the  Market  Square.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  neat  brick  structure  with  bell  tower,  and 
though  not  extensive  in  its  proportions  presents  a very  desira- 
ble effect,  as  a public  building  in  full  view  of  the  magnificent 
Court  house  already  referred  to. 

JEFFERSON  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING. 

Though  by  no  means  of  the  most  modern  design— yet  con- 
spicuous and  attractive— this  substantial  building  will  be  ob- 
served on  the  south  side  ot  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  streets.  It  tvas  built  in  1830  by  William  Thompson  and 
Shaw  IIn kill,  contractors,  and  probably  the  former  is  best  enti- 
tled to  the  credit  of  being  its  architect.  It  has  a brick  ®x‘ 
cellently  stuccoed  or  cemented,  extending  50  feet  on  Marke 
street,  while  the  premises  may  be  said  to  run  back  at  leas 
feet.  It  is  approached  by  five  stone  stops  running  the  leng 
of  tbe  front  of  tbo  building,  and  upon  which  rest  five  fine  pi 

lars,  supporting  a kind  of  triangular  front  to  the  roof— tbo  m 

ing  being  two  stories  high.  The  lower  portion  is  devoted  o 
bank,  and  being  built  especially”  for  that  purpose  its  wa  sa 
very  substantial,  while  it  contains  one  of  the  finest  vail 
the  state,  within  which  are  two  burglar  and  fire  proof  sues 
ted  with  tbo  latest  and  most  approved  combination  oci  > 
the  custody  of  valuables.  Behind  the  general  office  is 
rectors  anil  president’s  room,  wbilo  the  upper  story  is 
a residence  for  the  cashier  ot  tbe  bank.  It  is  approae  - ^ 
private  door  front  the  street  leading  into  a spacious 
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which  a staircase  ascends.  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Spencer,  re- 
spectively, reside  here  when  in  office  at  the  bank,  but  Mr. 
Charles  Gallagher,  the  present  cashier,  is  now  in  possession. 

ODD  FELLOWS’  HALL,  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET. 

This  noble  block,  the  outgrowth  of  prudence  and  unity,  was 
erected  at  the  instance  of  the  noble  order  after  which  it  is 
named,  in  1873,  undor  the  supervision  of  tho  following  trustees  : 
0.  M.  Thatcher,  of  “Good  Intent”  Lodge,  No.  143,  Jacob  G. 
Fickes,  of  “Jefferson  ” Lodge  No.  15,  and  Henry , of  “ Nim- 

rod ” Encampment,  No.  11.  Tho  cost  of  the  building,  with  the 
ground  upon  which  it  is  erected,  was  between  821,000  and 
822,000.  The  premises  are  three  stories  high,  with  basement. 
The  upper,  or  lodge  room,  is  used  by  tho  order  of  “ Odd  Fel- 
lows ” and  “ Knights  of  Honor.”  The  second  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  Congregational  Church,  and  the  first  floor  is  divided  be- 
tween Crumrino's  book  store  and  the  post  office,  while  in  the 
basement  is  a barber’s  shop  and  undertaking  rooms. 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL. 


This  convenient  place  of  entertainment,  located  on  Fourth 
street,  was  erected  in  1872  by  Manly  & Foster,  and  contains 
seats  for  350  persons.  It  has  a stage  eighteen  feet,  open  fitted 
with  two  sets  of  flats  and  drop  curtain.  It  has  been  leased  by 
tbe  Philharmonic  Society  since  1877,  and  is  sub-let  by  them  to 
parties  desirous  of  renting  it,  applications  being  made  at  Gard- 
ner's music  store,  Market  street.  It  is  not  exclusively  a build- 
ing devoted  to  the  hall,  but  extends  over  several  business  stores, 
and  has  beeu  so  arranged  and  fitted  its  to  afford  good  aceous- 
tic  properties  and  healthful  ventilation. 

COCHRAN’S  BLOCK  AN O MOSSO HOVE’S  UNITED  STATES  HOTEL. 


Probably  the  largest  block  in  the  city  is  the  property  owned 
by  Mr.  R.  Cochran,  and  located  on  the  site  of  the  old  Washing- 
ton Hall,  corner  of  Market  street  and  what  is  known  as  “Jail 
alloy.”  It  is  (52A  feel  x 180  feet  deep,  the  lower  portion  being 
occupied  by  several  of  Market  street’s  popular  merchants.  As 
the  building  may  be  said  to  be  five  Btories  high  the  entire  upper 
portion  is  devoted  to  the  largest  hotel  in  the  city,  known  at 
present  as  “ Mossgrove's  United  States  Hotel.”  The  entire 
structure,  which  presents  a tine  appearance  on  the  leading 
street,  is  said  to  have  cost  8110,000.  Mr.  J.  Ross  Mossgrove,  at 
present  in  possession  of  the  hotel  having  succeeded  a Mr.  Gotz- 
mann  in  187(5,  and  is  privileged  with  upwards  of  one  hundred 
rooms  for  the  entertainment  of  guests. 

OTHER  PROMINENT  BUSINESS  BLOCKS. 

The  following  is  only  a partial  list  of  the  most  prominent: 


When 
erected,  i 


Nninc. 


Location: 


1829  Turnbull’s  Block 419  Market  street. 

1848  Turnbull’s  Block 411  to  417  Market  street, 

1850  IScott's  Block North  Fourth  street. 

1846-7|Lindsey's  Block Market,  corner  of  Sixth. 

1848  jSt.  Charles  Hotel  Block  Fourth  street. 

185(5  Mandel's  Block Market  street, 

1856  Collins'  Block Market  street. 

185(5  (Russell’s  Block Market  street. 


186(5 

1877 
1874 

1874 

1878 
1872 
1870 
1865 
1872 

1875 
1865-6 
1874 


Market,  corner  Fourth. 
Market  street. 

Market  street. 

Market,  corner  Fourth. 
Market  street. 


1877 

1875 

1879 

1872 


IMcConvillo’s  Block. 

(Johnson's  Block 

Mooney’s  Block 

Sherrard,  Mooney  A Co 

(Dunbars  Block 

Foster  & Manley's  Block. ...{North  Fourth  street. 

Barclay's  Block Market,  corner  Sixth. 

Gazette  Block (Market  street. 

Bullock’s  Block jThird  street. 

Dougherty's  Block Market,  corner  Third. 

Cochran's  Block • Market  street. 

Walker's  Block Market  street. 

Jefferson  Insurance  Block...  Third,  cor.  Market  square. 

Floto's  Block Fourth  street. 

Floto's  Block Fourth  street. 

Speeht's  Block Fourth  street. 

Davison's  Block Fourth  street. 

Raney,  Shields  & Co.,  Block. j Fourth  street. 


iSchaler’s  Hotel  Block. 


1865  |Mear’s  Block. 


Foot  ot  Market  street. 
Market  street. 


I— HO — B.  & J.  Cob. 


SPECIALLY  ATTRACTIVE  RESIDENCES. 

Whatever  the  business  portion  of  the  city  may  lack  in  the 
uniformity  of  its  architecture,  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  attractiveness  of  its  private  residences,  some  of  which  would 
adorn  the  suburbs  of  a fashionable  metropolis,  among^  w ilt  i 
may  be  mentioned  those  owned  by  Messrs.  W.  Moonej  , i.  c. 
Coulter,  W.  C.  Ong,  J.  M.  Rickey,  W.  II.  Hunter,  D.  Spalding, 
C.  B.  Doty.  W.  Elliott,  Dr.  Hammond,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Dr.  Slew- 
art,  Georgo  Thatcher. 

STEUBENVILLE  FEMALE  SEMINARY  BUILDING— PUBLIC  GROUNDS. 

The  open  grounds  belonging  to  the  city  have  as  yet  been  but 
little  improved,  but  the  trees  planted  a short  time  since  on  the 
river  sido  give  promise  of  a nice  little  park  of  several  acres  in  a 
few  years,  and  the  square  in  the  center  of  town,  formerly  occu- 
pied  by  the  Market  House,  only  awaits  the  hand  of  tasto  to  make 
it  a pleasant  resort.  The  city  also  has  some  open  ground  ad- 
joining the  reservoir  which  will  probably  be  utilized  some  day 
in  a similar  manner. — Doyle's  Sketches. 

e 

STEUBENVILLE  POST  OFFICE— ITS  ORIGIN,  POSTMASTERS,  SEVERAL 
LOCATIONS,  AC. 

Soon  after  the  admittance  of  the  State  into  tho  Union,  in 
1802,  a regularly  authorized  postal  system  was  adopted  here, 
John  Galbraith  being  the  first  appointed  postmaster,  who  then 
kept  store  in  what  was  known  as  Odd  Fellows  Hall  block, 
which  stood  where  May's  clothing  house  now  stands  on  Mar- 
kot  street.  He  was  quite  a popular  man  as  a merchant,  but 
his  political  views  occasionally  got  him  into  disfavor.  As  an 
instance,  during  the  war  of  1812  politics  ran  very  high  between 
the  then  Federal  and  Republican  parties,  who  were  at  that  time 
so  equally  balanced,  numerically,  in  Steubenville,  that  an  elec- 
tion for  a justiceship.  Win.  Lowry  (R)  and  J.  G.  Henning  (F) 
tied  votes,  and  on  a second  election,  Lowry  only  received  a ma- 
jority of  one.  The  war  being  on  with  England,  and  Galbraith 
being  opposed  to  it,  as  postmaster,  be  refused  to  give  any  news 
out  when  tbe  Americans  gained  a victory,  but  when  tho  Brit- 
ish got  the  best  of  it,  it  was  otherwise.  When  the  report  of 
Perry’s  victory  arrived,  so  high  did  public  indignation  run  against 
John’s  reticence,  that  serious  apprehensions  led  him  to  re- 
signingin  favorof  James  G.  Henning,  whoso  recommendation  to 
the  appointment  ho  forwarded  to  Washington  city.  But  by  the 
same  mail,  Judge  Tnppan  wrote  to  the  Postmaster  General,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  in  New  Jersey,  recommending  David  Lari  more  for 
tho  office,  and  the  latter  was  installed  before  Galbraith’s  nomi- 
nation was  received.  But  singular  to  say,  after  Larimorc  had 
faithful!}’  filled  the  office  for  twent}’  years,  at  the  instigation  of 
Judge  Tappan,  was  he  again  removed  on  account  of  his  changed 
views  in  polities.  During  Larimores  term  of  office  the  post- 
office  was  conducted  on  the  present  site  of  tho  Imporial  Hotel. 
Win.  Cable  was  the  third  postmaster  and  was  appointed  in  1837, 
when  he  changed  the  location  to  North  Third  street,  between 
Market  and  Washington  streets.  In  1841  Mr.  Cablo  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Wm.  Collins,  and  he,  ran  tho  post  office  where  Sur- 
ratt's jewolry  store  is  now  conducted,  in  Turnbull’s  block,  Mar- 
ket street.  But  in  1845  he.  also  stepped  down  and  out  in  favor 
of  Whit.  O'Neal,  who  kept  a little  ono  story  brick  on  Market 
street  near  the  U.  S.  House.  Next  tamo  Frank  A.  Wells,  in 
1849,  who  retained  tho  same  position  for  the  office,  as  did  also 
Thos.  Brashear,  who  was  postmaster  from  1853  to  1861,  when 
George  Filson  took  tho  position,  but  removed  the  offieo  to  the 
site  next  to  where  Mr.  Peters  hardware  store  is  now  conducted 
on  Market  street.  He  held  office  till  1869.  when  James  Heed  be- 
came postmaster,  and  he  it  was.  on  tho  completion  of  tho  Odd 
Fellows’  now  line  block,  on  north  Fourth  street,  removed  the 
post  office  to  its  present  position  ; Mr.  Frank  O'Neil,  the  effi- 
cient postmaster  of  to-day,  taking  office  in  January,  1878.  Mr. 
O'Neil  had  had  six  or  seven  years  experience  in  the  same  of- 
fice previous  to  his  appointment,  hence  his  proficiency  in  its 
present  conduct.  In  this  office  are  1,000  glass  boxes  and  350 
lock  boxes.  About  400  registered  letters  go  through  the  office 
every  three  months,  and  there  are  12  mails  in,  with  tho  same 
number  out,  daily. 

STEUBENVILLE  GAS  WORKS. 

This  important  institution  came  into  operation  the  same  year 
that  Steubenvillo  was  incorporated  a city— 1851.  It  is  tho  prop- 
erty of  a local  private  company  and  its  presidents  have  been  R. 

S.  Moody,  B.  P.  Drennen,  Dr.  Thomas  Johnson  and  R.  Sher- 
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rard,  Jr.,  at  the  present  time.  Its  secretaries,  from  its  organiza- 
tion, have  been  Col.  G.  W.  McCook,  Sr.,  Jos.  Means,  John  Orr 
and  George  W.  McCook,  Jr.,  still  in  office.  Superintendent  A. 
J.  Carrol,  at  present  in  charge,  has  filled  his  present  responsible 
position  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  The  works  are  lo- 
cated on  the  corner  of  South  and  High  streets,  cover  an  area  of 
150x180  feet,  and  contain  ten  retorts,  of  which  six  are  usually 
run  in  the  summer  and  nine  in  the  winter.  The  works  have 
been  almost  entirely  renewed  in  the  past  quarter  of  a century, 
and  at  present  are  in  excellent  condition,  commanding  about 
six  miles  of  pipes  through  the  city.  At  first  the  price  of  gas  was 
$3  50  per  1,000,  but  at  present  reduced  to. 81  90  per  1,000.  In 
the  matter  of  gas.  Steubenville  is  entitled  to  congratulation  in 
her  possession  of  works  fully  adequate  to  her  prosent  and  in- 
creasing facilities  tor  some  time  to  come. 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  STEUBENVILLE’S  BANKING  IN- 
TEREST. 

It  was  so  far  back  as  1809  that  the  doors  of  the  first  bank  in 
Steubenville  were  thrown  open,  and  though  the  number  of  in- 
habitants was  small,  even  in  those  dilys  the  good  people  were 
not  slow  to  appfeciate  and  support  such  an  institution.  Of 
course  the  worthy  and  enterprising  pioneer— Bazaleel  Wells — 
was  the  main  mover  in  this,  as  in  most  of  the  earliest  projects 
in  this  community,  and  the  title  of 

"THE  BANK  OF  STEUBENVILLE” 

was  given  it — Bazaleel  Wells  and  W.  R.  Dickenson  proprietors, 
of  whom  the  former  filled  the  capacity  of  president,  and  the  lat- 
ter that  of  cashier;  Alexander  McDowell,  son  of  Dr.  McDowell, 
being  teller,  with  Benjamin  Cuning,  janitor.  The  business  was 
continued  down  to  1821,  when  the  principals  became  hopelessly 
involved,  and  the  enterprise  came  to  grief  in  the  sum  of  about 
8150,000.  Some  years  after  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  it 
under  its  unexpired  charter,  by  Samuel  Stokeley,  James  Taif, 
A.  Doyle,  A.  H.  Dohrman,  James  Dougherty  and  M.  M.  Laugb- 
lin,  with  the  former  as  president  and  O.  Ballard  as  cashier, 
but  it  only  look  some  three  years  to  convince  them  that  their 
doors  were  much  more  profitably  kept  shut  than  open. 

“THE  FARMERS  AND  MECHANIC’S  BANK” 

was  next  opened  in  1816,  with  John  C.  Wright,  president  and 
Thomas  Scott  cashier.  It  was  chartered  for  twenty  years  and 
ran  out  its  time  successfully.  A few  years  subsequent  to  its 
winding  up,  several  of  the  old  stockholders,  with  an  admixture 
of  “new  blood,”  renewed  operations  under  a fresh  charter  grant- 
ing them  the  title  of  “The  Jefferson  Branch  of  State  Bank  of 
Ohio.”  This  was  successfully  floated  in  1815,  but  twenty  years 
later  it  was  again  modernized  in  its  title  and  conduct,  for  we 
find  it  in  1865,  resolved  into 

"THE  JEFFERSON  NATIONAL  BANK.” 

As  a striking  evidence  of  its  excellent  management  and  con- 
sequent success,  we  should  state  that  it  has  maintained I specie 
payments  on  a large  circulation,  from  its  organ. zat.on  through 
tEreat  panics  of  1837  and  1857  uninterruptedly  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  legal  tender  act  of  1862,  and  its  business  of 
o-dav  is  n compliment  to  its  past  history.  As  a remarkable 
to  nay  is  I ^ T gcott  oniy  held  office  one  year— the 

faCt’  h D Mwdy  33  years,  the  third  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  23 
second,  Mr.  1 • " Y officer  C Gallagher,  assumed  the  posi- 
V^peuccr  m./t»  »aid  u>  have  aorvad 
tiomnl8i4  K . * jtieH  an  additional  16  years.  Its 

the  bank  also  ^ £ Andrew8,  R.  L.  Brownlee  James 

present  directo  Thomas  Johnson,  George  Mahon, 

Gallagher  David  JobW  lh0™  s Turnbull.  James  Gal- 
David  McGowan,  John  Orr  cashipt.  Eastern  Ex- 

lagher,  P^^Metropolitan  National  Bank,  New  York  ; Bank 
ofaAmerica.kNow  York,  and  Exchange  National  Bank,  Pitts- 
burgh. ..MECHANIC’S  FUND  ASSOCIATION.” 

enterprise  incorporated  and  put  into  oper- 
Tbj8wasa  local^  of  direct0rs,  but  the  conduct  of 

the* business  was Sdeu^ofTts  patrons  and  the 
over  twenty  years. 


THE  CITIZENS’  BANK. 


incorporated  in  1865  was  the  most  financial  enterprise  to  dawn 
with  Col.  James  Collier  for  its  president  and  David  Moody  as 
cashier.  Its  career,  however,  was  only  very  brief,  as  we  find 
that  in  three  or  four  years  it  was  wound  up. 

SHERRARD,  MOONEY  a CO’S.  PRIVATE  BANK. 

This  banking  bouse— still  in  active  operation,  was  first  establish- 
ed in  1862,  with  R.  Sherrard,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Mooney  and  James 
Gregg  as  its  principals,  under  the  Style  of  “Sherrard  & Co.” 
But  in  1865  they  merged  into  a First  National  Bank.  The  lat- 
ter, subsequently,  withdrew  from  the  National  Banking  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  firm  re-established  in  1868,  paying  in  a capital 
of  850,000.  They  conduct  a very  extensive  city  and  country 
business,  as  well  as  a large  correspondence  and  collection  ac- 
count. They7  are  conservative  in  their  investments,  dealing 
only  and  exclusively7  in  business  paper  of  their  patrons  and 
State,  county7  and  U.  S.  securities.  During  the  memorable  panic 
of  1873  they7  carried  through  with  prompt  currency  payments, 
as  did  the  other  local  banks  in  this  city,  and  never  once  had  to 
ask  quarters  from  any7  source.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  add 
that  their  Eastern  correspondents  are — The  Third  National 
Bank,  of  New  York  and  The  Farmer’s  Deposit  National  Bank, 
of  Pittsburgh. 

"UNION  DEPOSIT  BANK." 

This  house  is  successor  to  the  “Steubenville  Savings’  Insti- 
tute,” established  in  1864.  From  its  earliest  outset  this  bank 
has  been  characterized  lor  its  financial  soundness,  and  without 
a falter  has  ever  promptly  met  its  engagements.  As  a savings' 
institute  it  has  ever  shared  unlimited  confidence,  and  upon 
winding  up  its  affairs  after  the  panic  of  1873,  in  view  to  re- 
organizing it  as  it  now  stands,  after  paying  up  every  stockhold- 
er in  full  it  boasted  a surplus  of  820,000.  That  year  it  assumed 
its  present  title,  and  the  leading  features  of  its  business  is  secur- 
ing deposits  from  one  dollar  upward,  subject  to  check  or  other- 
wise— allowing  interest  on  all  time  deposits  of  one  dollar  and 
upwards — making  collections,  and  loaning  money7  on  govern- 
ment bonds  and  mortgage  securities,  at  lowest  rates.  Its  stock- 
holders are  Horatio  G.  Garrett,  William  A.  Walden,  Calvin  B. 
Doty,  Joshua  Manley7.  W.  A,  Walden,  President ; H.  G.  Gar- 
rett, Cashier.  Eastern  Exchange  Banks — Third  National  at 
New7  York,  and  the  First  National  in  Pittsburgh. 

“TIIE  NATIONAL  EXCHANGE  BANK.” 

Though  of  comparative  modern  origin,  this  important  insti- 
tution shares  equal  prominence  among  our  banks  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  originated  in  1873 — a private  enterprise,  known  as 
the  “Exchange  Bank,  but  in  1874  was  chartered  the  “hiational 
Exchange  Bank,”  with  an  authorized  capital  of  8200,000— paid 
up  capital,  8100,000.  It  transacts  a general  business,  and  is  ex- 
tensively patronized  by  our  leading  commercial  firms  and  promi- 
nent farmers  of  the  county.  Present  directors  are  David  Spauld- 
ing. C.  D.  Kaminsky7,  William  Dougherty,  Wm.  R.  Peters  and 
David  Myers.  William  Dougherty7,  President;  D.  Spaulding, 
Vice  President , T.  A.  Hammond,  Cashier.  Eastern  Exchange 
Banks — Importers  and  Traders  National  Bank,  New  York. 
The  German  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  and  Girard  National 
Bank,  Philadelphia. 

THE  MINERS  AND  MECHANICS’  BANK. 

This  popular  institution  was  established  first  in  1872  by  a 
number  of  our  leading  citizens,  most,  if  not  all,  of  whom  are  yet 
associated  with  its  directory7,  together  with  the  late  George  W. 
McCook,  who  was  perhaps  one  of  its  most  zealous  advocates. 
Its  object  was  to  afford  an  unquestionable  investment  for  smal 
sums  upon  a liberal  interest,  while  affording  loans  to  the  in- 
dustrial classes  on  easy7  terms  at  8 per  cent,  with  ample  time  to 
meet  their  obligations ; and  so  marked  has  been  its  success,  tha 
to-day7  it  controls  a capital  exceeding  850,000.  The  office  for 
receiving  investments  is  at  Mr.  Campbell’s  shoe  store,  ->21  Mar 
ket  street,  and  the  directors  are  Messrs.  C.  R.  Thompson,  *.r., 
J.  H.  Bristor,  M.  Alexander,  J.  H.  Hawkins,  J.  E.  8heal,J-  • 
McCurdy,  J.  W.  Cookson,  J.  Bentz,  W.  Elliott,  S.  B.  Campbe  , 
and  1).  McConville,  Sr.  The  president  is  J.  H.  Hawkins : treas- 
urer, S.  B.  Campbell;  secretary,  J.  W.  Cookson;  and  J.  • 
McCurdy,  solicitor.  Though  comparatively  unassuming  in  i 
pretentions,  this  bank  has  rendered  excellent  service  and  iss  i 
working  much  good,  with  yret  a brighter  future  before  it. 
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STEUBENVILLE’S  MILITARY. 

On  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  Steubenville  had  three 
military  companies,  as  follows  : 

Company  A — Second  Regiment  O.  N.  G.,  or  more  familiarly 
known  locally  as  the  “Baron  Guards.”  Captain,  E.  Zimmer- 
man; first  lieutenant,  W.  Amiek;  second  lieutenant,  B.  Mat- 
thews. 

Company  B — Second  Regiment  O.  N.  G.,  or  better  known  as 
the  “Herman  Guards.”  Captain,- — Floto;  first  lieutenant,  H. 
Oyer;  second  lieutenant,  YV.  Tellers.  Disbanded  in  July  last. 

Company  C— Second  Regiment  O.  N.  G.,  or  “McCook  Guards.” 
Captain,  A.  Riley;  first  lieutenant,  H.  M.  Oyer;  second  lieuten- 
ant, Ross  Noble.  Disbanded  in  July  last. 

In  consequence  of  a recent  general  reduction  in  the  number 
of  home  guards,  “B”  and  “C"  companies  were  given  up,  but 
company  A,  originally  known  as  the  “Jefferson  Guards,”  and 
now  styled  the  “Baron  Guards,”  out  of  compliment  to  C.  S.  S. 
Baron,  their  late  highly  esteemed  Colonel,  residing  at  Beilaire, 
still  flouishes.  The  colonel  of  the  Second  regiment  is  L.  P. 
Harper,  of  Barnesville ; Lieutenant  Colonel,  G.  YV.  Sheppard,  of 
Barnesville,  and  Major,  E.  T.  Petty,  of  Barnesville.  The  regi- 
ment, as  at  present  composed,  numbers  about  500  to  000  rank 
and  file,  and  commaudsa  first  class  band,  resident  at  Athens. 

The  present  armoiy  in  Steubenville  was  dedicated  in  Septem- 
ber, 1877,  being  furnished  by  the  city.  It  is  a capital  building 
for  the  purpose,  70x42,  one  story,  and  fitted  with  excellent  glass 
pannelled  eases  wherein  to  stack  their  arms. 

Company  A has  at  present  a roll  of  seventy-two  members, 
and  the  boys  are  not  lacking  in  military  interest,  as  evidenced 
by  the  remarkable  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  their  quarters  and 
arms. 

STEUBENVILLE  CADETS. 

A company  of  youths,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twen- 
ty years,  was  organized  September  10,  1879,  under  the  above 
style,  and  we  are  given  to  understand  have  elected  their  officers 
as  follows:  Captain,  W.  C.  Brandenburg;  first  lieutenant,  Cbas. 
Hamilton ; second  lieutenant,  H.  C.  Hull.  The  3'outbful  aspi- 
rants to  military  fame  are  most  sanguine  of  their  succsss  as  a 
military  organization,  and  propose  infusing  considerable  spirit  ; 
into  their  undertaking.  - j 


Organized.  Members. 


Stanton  Council  No.  343,  Royal  Arcanum 1879  23 

St.  Patrick’s  Society ~~ 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians ~ 

Branch  No.  2,  Emerald  Association 1873  25 

Philharmonic  Society 1868  50 

Harrnonie  Society 1866  18 

Lecture  and  Library  Club 1879 

Female  Bible  Society  1818 


FREE  MASONS. 

The  original  dispensation,  granted  to  Steubenville  Lodge  No. 
45,  bears  date  December  27,  1817,  and  at  the  first  meeting,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1818,  Nicholas  Murray  was  the  first  member  installed, 
while  the  following  were  placed  in  office:  P.  S.  Mason,  W.  M.; 

Samuel  L.  Fitton,  S.  M.;  Wright  Warner,  J.  \V. 

The  charter  of  the  first  lodge  of  Master  Masons  was  issued  to 
Peter  Mason,  Samuel  Stokely,  Adam  Wise,  Isaac  Jenkinson, 
Thomas  Orr,  Joseph  S.  Batchelor,  James  Hukill,  Bernard  Lucas, 
and  Wni.  R.  Dickenson,  charter  members,  Steubenville  Lodge 
No.  45,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  dated  at  Col- 
umbus, January  24,  1820,  and  signed  by  John  Snow,  G.  M. ; A. 
McDowell,  S.  G.  YV. ; Jos.  Vance,  J.  G.  YYr. ; Benjamin  Gardiner, 
G.  S. 

Next  comes  the  Chapter — a warrant  of  dispensation  was 

granted  by  the  Most  Excellent  Priest,* , of  the  Most 

Excellent  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  to 
John  M.  Goodenow,  Samuel  Stokeley,  YVm.  Leslie,  RobertMoore, 
John  Kline,  John  Henry,  Samuel  McClain,  YVm.  Finigan  and 
Bernard  Lucas,  with  their  associates,  to  open  and  hold  a Chap- 
ter of  Royal  Arch  Masons  in  the  town  of  Steubenville,  under  the 
name  and  style  of  “Union  Chapter." 

The  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  duly 
constituted  by  charter  “Union  Chapter”  No.  15,  at  Steubenville, 
appointed  Companion  John  M.  Goodeuoiv  the  first  High  Priest; 

Companion  Y\rm.  Leslie,  the  first  King  and  Companion  ; * — 

first  Scribe  of  said  constituted  Chapter,  dated  at  Columbus,  Jan- 
uary 11th.  A.  D.  1827,  and  of  discovery  2,327,  signed  Charles  R. 

Sherman,  Grand  High  Priest ; * Deputy  Grand  High 

Priest ; Joshua  Downer,  Grand  King ; Samuel  Stokeley,  Grand 
Scribe  and  W.  Latham,  Grand  Secretary. 

encampment  of  knights  templar. 


, a private  drum  corps 

Is  much  talked  of,  if  not  decided  upon,  the  names  of  members 
having  been  taken,  who  promise  to  provide  their  own  uniforms, 
teachers  and  time,  if  the  recent  reunion  committee,  who  have  a 
round  surplus  of  cash  in  hand  from  the  lato  loan  exhibition  and 
celebration,  will  provide  them  with  instruments. 


SOCIETIES,  ORDERS,  AC.,  IN  STEUBENVILLE. 


There  are  probably  thirty  to  forty  various  organizations, 
benefit  or  mutual,  entitled  to  mention  under  this  head,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  we  enumerate,  with  a lengthier  reference 
to  those  of  special  distinction  : 


Commandery  No.  11,  Knights  Templar  

Union  Council  No.  2,  R.  & S.  M 

Union  Chapter  No.  15,  R.  A.  M 

Steubenville  Lodge  No.  45,  F,  & A.  M 

Meridian  Lodge  No.  234,  F.  & A.  M. 

Freemasons’  Mutual  Benefit  Association 

Niinrod  Encampment  No.  3, 1.  O.  O.  F 

Jefferson  Lodge  No.  6,  I.  O.  O.  F 

Good  Will  Lodge  No.  143,  I.  O.  O.  F 

Golden  Rule  Lodge  No.  94,  Degree  of  Rebekah 

Steuben  Lodge  No.  1,  Knights  of  Pythias 

Eureka  Lodge  No.  35,  Knights  of  Pythias 

Ivanhoe  Division  U.  R.,  Knights  of  Pythias 

Steubenville  Grove  No.  25,  U.  A.  O.  D 

A.  P.  A.,  Zion  Lodge  No.  16 

American  Star  Council  No.  7,  O.  U.  A.  M 

Temple  of  Honor,  Logan  Council  No.  2 

Republican  Temple  of  Honor  No.  24 

Steuben  Social  Temple  No.  7 

Steubenville  Turnvereiu 

Chandler  Lodge  No.  857,  K.  of  H 


Organized. 

Members. 

...  1850 

116 

...  1866 

30 

...  1827 

65 

...  1820 

70 

...  1854 

65 

...  1871 

138 

...  1840 

112 

...  1836 

165 

...  1850 

103 

...  1874 

86 

..  1869 

160 

..  1871 

50 

...  1878 

40 

..  1870 

90 

..  1870 

70 

. 1869 

50 

..  1854 

21 

..  1848 

30 

..  1851 

55 

..  1874 

41 

..  1878 

56 

On  the  16th  day  of  October,  1849,  a dispensation  was  granted 
to  certain  Sir  Knights  to  open  and  hold  an  encampment  of 
Knights  Templar  and  the  appendant  orders  in  the  city  of  Steu- 
benville, known  as  Steubenville  Encampment  No.  11.  The 
Grand  Encampment  of  the  state  of  Ohio  duty  constituted  said 
Steubenville  Encampment  No.  11  by  charter  datod  at  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  October  18th,  A.  I).  1850,  and  of  the  order  732, 
signed  John  L.  Vattier,  Em.  G.  M.  ; John  Halselmann,  D.  G.  M.; 
George  L.  Shin  nick,  G.  G.;  J.  N.  Butt,  P.  G.  G.  and  B.  F.  Smith, 
G.  R.  The  petition  to  the  M.  Em.  G.  C.  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  the  state  of  Ohio,  was  signed  by  Sir  Knights  M.  M. 
Laughlin,  II.  J.  Hukill,  Win.  Leslie,  Robert  Leslie,  James  Mc- 
Kinney, John  Cunningham,  John  T.  Leslie  and  John  McAdams. 

MERIDIAN  LODGE 

No.  234  of  Master  Masons.  The  second  lodge  of  Master  Masons 
was  duty  constituted  by  charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  issued  to  Francis  Bates,  Jos.  Harwood,  John  Boyer, 
James  H.  Blinn,  Thos.  Brasher,  Van  Lightzor,  D.  C.  Delane’ 
Win.  H.  Beaty,  YVm.  Boyd,  James  Carnahan  and  John  Boyer’ 
dated  at  Chillicothe,  October,  A.  D.  1854,  and  of  Masonry  5854 
signed  by  L.  V.  Biereo,  M.  W.  G.  M. ; W.  B.  Dodds,  R.  W.  Dep.’ 
G.  M.  ; Matthew  Gaston,  R.  YV.  Sr.  G.  M. ; M.  D.  Brock  R.  YV. 
Jr.  G.  W.;  J.  D.  Caldwell,  R.  W.  Grand  Secretary. 

FREE  MASON’S  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION  OF  EASTERN  OHIO. 

This  important  benefit  association  wasorganized  in  1874  and 
incorporated  the  same  year.  Its  charter  members  were  Charles 
N.  Allen,  president;  Jas.  H.  Blinn,  vice  president;  John  Chap- 
man, secretary;  John  Bristor,  treasurer.  The  association  has 
proved  of  inestimable  advantage,  and  is  prospering  with  135 
members.  Its  present  officers  are  Jones  Munker,  president  • 
James  E,  Hill,  vice  president,  while  John  Chapman,  secretary 
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treasur,er>  remain  sti11  in  ofSce,  as  they  have 
none  irom  the  association’s  organization. 


TEMPERANCE  IN  STEUBENVILLE. 

Though  there  was  far  less  necessity  in  olden  times,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present,  for  the  reforming  influences  of  the  above 
noble  cause,  yet  as  early  as  1828  or  1830,  we  learn  of  the  Rev. 

k-  r5eattJ’  convening  such  a gathering  at  the  court  house, 
which  was  regarded  as  a public  resort.  But  the  county  com- 
missioners not  having  a sympathy  in  that  direction,  took  the 
pains  to  have  the  lock  on  the  old  building  repaired,  and  the  key 
turned  upon  the  temperance  party.  This  conduct  naturally 
surprised,  and  somewhat  incensed  their  reverend  leader,  but  of 
his  subsequent  action  in  the  matter  we  are  not  advised.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  alike  by  example  and  precept,  Dr.  Beat- 
ty adhered  to  the  good  old  cause,  which,  like  the  smouldering 
ember,  eventually  shone  forth  again  with  increased  brilliancy. 
It  is  since  1840-4  that  temperance  has  made  the  most  progress. 
About  1845  the  “City  Temperance  Society”  flourished,  having 
taken  renewed  strength  under  the  Washingtonian  movement. 
Then  came  the  “Sons  of  Temperance  Society,’’  “Temple  of  Honor 
Encampment,”  “Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,”  the 
“crusade  movement,”  the  “Murphy”  and  “Red  Ribbon”  move- 
ments, &e.  From  the  earliest  days  of  this  excellent  cause  strik- 
ing Steubenville  to  the  present,  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beat- 
ty and  the  Rev.  Buchanan  have  been  associated  with  it,  and 
since  1844-5  Messrs.  B.  D.  Worthington,  John  H.  Hawkins  and 
J.  H.  Lindsay  have  been  faithful  and  successful  workers.  At 
present,  temperance  is  not  the  only  advantage  of  this  move- 
ment, but  benevolent  and  beneficial  privileges  are  derived 
therefrom,  and  the  following  are  the  several  branches  still  flour- 
ishing in  our  midst:  “Temple  of  Honor,”  established  in  1848  ; 
“Steubenville  Social”  and  “Logan  Council.”  B.  D.  Worthington 
is  G.  W.  R.  for  the  State. 


A REGULAR  COUNCIL  OF  ROYAL  AND  SELECT  MASTERS. 

was  first  organized  and  instituted  in  Steubenville  under  a char- 
ter from  the  Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  select  Masters  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  A.  D.,  1839,  under  the  style  or  name  of  “Union 
Council  No.  2.”  The  old  charter,  however,  being  lost,  a new 
one  was  obtained  in  1806,  hence  we  are  unable  to  give  the  full 
details  of  this  important  branch  of  the  order. 

REPUBLICAN  TEMPLE  OF  HONOR. 

This  excellent  temperance  organization  above  referred  to  is 
worthy  of  far  more  than  mere  passing  mention.  Through  its 
agency  many  have  been  rescued  from  a drunkard’s  grave,  and 
into  numberless  homes  has  it  caused  the  sunshine  of  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  peer.  The  order  was  instituted  January  12, 
1848,  with  the  following  charter  members : B.  D.  Worthington, 
ton  ffm.  Doyle,  James  Keith,  Jr.,  Isaac  McDonald,  R.  S.  Moody, 
David  Hull  James  H.  Blinn,  Rezin  Merriman,  John  McFeeley, 
Thos.  Sterling,  A.  D.  Fisher,  Robert  Boals,  Maguire  Doyle,  Wra. 
St  Clair,  John  C.  Huston,  James  Kelley,  Robert  S.  Thompson, 
Robert  C Hull,  E.  G.  McFeeley  and  0.  A.  Worthington.  The 
Council  was  organized  May  18,  1866,  with  thirty-two  charter 
members.  “Steuben  Social  No.  7,”  composed  of  the  wives  sis- 
ters and  friends  of  the  members,  was  instituted  in  the  year  1850. 
The  order  has  certainly  had  its  ups  and  downs,  yet  it  not  only 
still  exists  but  is  spreading  its  usefulness  even  daily,  though 
rnanv  of  its  charter  members  are  no  longer  spared  to  continue 
their  labor  of  love— having  gone,  it  is  hoped,  to  a happier 
sphere  to  reap  the  reward  of  well  spent  lives. 

ROYAL  ARCANUM. 

Among  Steubenville’s  numerous  secret  societies,  comes  Stan- 
rmincil  No  343,  “ Royal  Arcanum.”  Though  almost  the 
youngest,  it  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  among  the  first  for  its 
stability  of  membership.  The  order  was  originally  organized 
Boitbn  over  two  years  since.  So  exceilen  are  its  plans,  and 
ndmirable  their  results,  that  its  growth  has  been  remark- 
8°,ad  "nd  t now  numbers  near  20,000  members,  scattered 

over'  the  principal  states  of  the  Union,  extend  ng  also  into  the 
over  too  P H Wect8  of  the  order  are  mutual,  benefit  and 

Pr0™’  0®  Thursday  evening,  June  26,  1879,  Deputy 

l"SU™me  Reo-ent  A S.  White,  of  Columbus,  instituted  “Stanton 
No  343  of  tbe  “Royal  Arcanum,”  so  named  after 
of  varfwho  ....  o.tiv,  of  Steub.„- 


ville.  The  following  were  the  charter  members : A.  M.  Black- 
burn, F.  R.  Maish,  George  E.  Sharpe,  O.  V.  W.  Chandler,  W. 
C.  Forbes,  E.  C.  Chandler,  William  Morrison,  William  May. 
Frank  M.  Mooney,  S.  S.  Culbertson,  George  N.  Henry,  J.  R 
Perkins,  B.  H.  Fisher,  T.  P.  Spencer,  James  A.  McCurdy,  J.  M. 
Riley-,  Joseph  Jordan,  W.  R.  Zink,  A.  H.  Carter.  The  follow- 
ing were  its  first  officers  elected  : Regent,  E.  C.  Chandler;  vice 

regent,  W.  R.  Zink  ; orator,  Joseph  Jordan  ; past  regent,  0.  V. 
W.  Chandler;  secretary,  Frank  M.  Mooney;  collector,  W.  C. 
Forbes;  treasurer,  George  N.  Henry;  chaplain,  A.  H.  Carter: 
guide,  Samuel  S.  Culbertson  ; warden,  B.  H.  Fisher ; sentry, 
William  May  ; examining  surgeons,  Drs.  A.  M.  Blackburn  and 
B.  IT.  Fisher. 

This  council  now  numbers  about  forty  members,  embracing 
some  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  place.  By  its  safe  insurance 
plan,  it  is  said  to  be  destined  to  become  the  leading  order  of  the 
times. 


STEUBENVILLE  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES. 


YE  OLDEN  TIME  SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  PIONEER  SCHOOL  MASTERS-ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  VENERABLE  AND  EXCELLENT  FEMALE  SEMINARIES  IN  THE 
WEST— ORIGIN  OF  THE  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  STEUBENNILLE— MAG- 
NIFICENT SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  AN  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
ESTABLISHED  OF  UNSURPASSED  EXCELLENCE. 

From  information  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  there  is  little 
question  that  some  kind  of  facilities  for  the  dissemination  of 
learning  existed  in  Steubenville  anterior  to  1805-6,  while  we 
have  positive  evidence  of  a Mr.  Biack  opening  a private  school 
hero  so  early  as  the  latter  yrear.  It  was  his  privilege  to  occupy 
a frame  residence  below  Fifth  street,  near  Bank  alley,  where  his 
ability'  to  teach,  and  uniform  consideration  tor  his  pupils,  secured 
for  him  a very  respectable  school  for  those  day's.  With  an  ever 
ready  eye  to  tbe  welfare  of  those  around  him,  and  particularly 
solicitous  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  that 
noble  pioneer,  Mr.  Bazaleel  Wells,  so  early'  as  1807,  had  erected 
the  first  frame  school  house — to  be  especially  dedicated  to  the 
training  of  the  yroung  idea.  It  consisted  of  a small  red  painted 
frame  structure,  and  stood  opposite  but  a little  below  the  pres- 
ent Steuben vil  le  semi  nary.  1 n early  days  it  was  recoganized  as 
the  “Little  Red  School  House,”  and"  tbe  first  teacher  therein,  of 
whom  we  bavo  any  account,  was  one  James  Thompson.  He 
was  succeeded  by'  a Thomas  Fulton,  and  after  him  came  Jacob 
Hull.  There  arc  those  yet  living  amongst  us  who  owe  their 
early  instruction  to  those  gentlemen,  and,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  two  latter,  have  some  vivid  recollections  of  their 
peculiarities  and  the  mischievous  prankH  played  upon  them  by 
their  pupils.  W e are  assured  that  both  Fulton  and  Hull  hada 
singular  affinity  for  “schnaps,”  which  frequently  led  to  their 
stealing  a quiet  nap,  when  they'  would  awake  to  find  their  slip- 
pers removed  or  bats  decorated  with  quill  pens  thrust  all  around 
the  band — nor  was  it  an  uncommon  occurrence,  when  they 
slept  with  their  beads  on  the  desk,  to  awake  to  a sense  of  far 
more  learning  (in  the  shape  of  a pile  of  books)  resting  on  their 
heads  than  an  average  cranium  could  possibly  contain.  But 
they  were  riot  men  of  vindictive  feelings,  and  it  was  seldom  that 
such  freaks  were  rewarded  with  punishment,  particularly  as  i 
was  even  far  more  seldom  that  the  responsibility  could  be  placed 
on  one  pupil  more  than  another — in  other  words,  “Mr.  Righ  . 
The  books  used  were  of  a comparatively  humble  character  until 
after  about  1812-13.  when  the  “United  States  Speller,  the 
“Introduction  ” and  “ English  Reader  ” became  tbe  favored 
editions.  The  early  schools  were  all  mixed— male  and  female- 
and  the  easiest  terms  of  tuition  ran  about  82.50  per  hal  year. 

After  the  “Red  School  House”  came  into  operation  others 
sprang  into  existence,  at  private  residences  in  rapid  succession, 
some  taught  by  gentlemen  and  others  by'  ladies,  among  e a 
ter  prominently  being  the  select  schools  of  Miss  ‘-he  on. 
High  street,  and  the  Misses  Graham  and  Burgess,  on  t ourt 
street.  So  early  as  1816  or  1817,  a Mr.  Baker,  (and  by  the  May , 
a clever  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle)  also  established  a J 
good  school  at  the  head  of  Washington  street,  and 
patronized,  but  as  a disciplinarian  was  very'  severe,  no 
quently  beyond  the  limits  of  decorum.  He,  . howei er, 
the  fall  of  1825  or  1826,  receiving  quite  a largely  attended  funer 
al.  A Mr.  Fowler,  about  1817,  further  eonimenced  a gooa 
school  on  Fourth  street,  and  was  very  successful.  . 0 

ing  y'ear,  however,  the  good  old  pioneer,  Bazalee  became 

never  lacked  in  sympathy'  and  interest  for  tbe  young, 
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the  main  subscriber  to  a fund  for  the  erection  of  an  academy, 
which  was  expected  that  yearon  High  street,  near  Adam,  where 
Mr.  S.M’Elvaney  now  owns.  It  was  a fine  substantial  building 
for  those  days,  put  up  by  Mr.  John  Delluff,  contractor,  it  was 
unsparingly  patron’ized,  as  it  afforded  almost  an  unlimited  edu- 
cation, and  was  opened  under  the  conduct  of  Professor  Miller. 
It  was  continued  as  a school  for  many  years,  but  in  its  latter 
days  afforded  accommodation  to  the  members  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church  for  the  holding  of  services,  and  in  1832,  or  thereabouts, 
was  converted  into  tenement  houses;  Mr.  M’Elvaney  purcbas- 
ing it  some  four  years  ago,  when  at  a considerable  expense,  he 
transformed  it  into  a most  charming  residence.  Wo  had  almost 
overlooked  the  important  fact  that  in  1814,  the  Rev.  George 
Buchanan,  a most  able  divine  and  masterly  scholar,  officiating 
in  this  community,  clearly  observed  the  necessity  for  a classical 
school,  and  accordingly  inaugurated  one  at  his  residence,  then  a 
two  story  frame  standing  where  Dr.  Hammond  now  resides, 
above  the  railroad  track  on  Market  street.  As  all  the  higher 
branches  constituting  a complete  education  were  here  imparted 
carefully  and  successfully  for  many  years,  the  institution  was  of 
inestimable  value  in  this  community'',  but  we  are  not  advised  as 
to  its  ultimate  discontinuance.  In  1820,  Mr.  Samuel  Ackerly 
also  kept  an  excellent  private  school  on  the  corner  of  the  alley, 
on  the  same  side,  and  just  above  Garrett's  Hall,  Market  street,’ 
while  we  further  learn  of  Dr.  John  Scott  having  erected  what 
proved  a popular  academy  on  Seventh  street,  above  Logan 
Street.  We  were  unable  to  secure  the  correct  date  of  its  erec- 
tion, but  believe  it  was  run  successfully”  down  to  about  1855-6. 
and  this  brings  us  down  to  tho  establishment  of  probably  one  of 

THE  MOST  VENEUABI.E  AND  SUCCESSFUL  FEMALE  SEMINARIES  IN  THE 

ENTIRE  WEST. 

We  refer  to  a noble  institution  yet  in  the  prime  of  its  useful- 
ness, und  one  that  has,  during  the  past  half  century',  contributed 
a gratifying  quota  of  fair  ornaments  to  society” and  laborers 
to  the  Lords  vineyard,  far  beyond  the  confines  of  this  conti- 
nent. It  is  none  other  than  the  far  famed  “Steubenville  Ladies 
opened  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Beatty,  on  April  13, 

18  fin1.  bu,ldu|gs-.admi''ably  located,  substantial  and  roomv, 
now  fill  almost  the  entire  west  boundary  of  the  seminary'  grounds, 
which  are  very  extensive  and  tustefully'  arranged.  We  find  that 
it  was  in  1833  the  first  graduates  received  their  diplomas,  the 
advance  guard  of  an  army  of  over  4,500  who  have  gone  forth 
from  these  venerable  halls,  and  have  scattered  themselves  around 
the  whole  circle  of  the  earth,  many  of  them  rising  to  positions 
ot  influence,  some  of  them  as  missionaries,  and  others  acting  an 
important  part  in  the  world's  great  drama.  Rev.  A.  M &id 
the  present  principal  and  proprietor  of  the  school,  has  been  with 
it  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  and  for  many  years  he  and 
his  wife  have  had  entire  charge  of  the  same,  the  advancing 
years  and  feeble  health  of  its  venerable  founder  having  long 
withdrawn  him  from  any  but  a nominal  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution. The  seminary  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
nan  r?hnrr*h  hnf  ^4  „n  ,1 : _ 


resbyterian  church,  but  children  of  all  denominations  find  a 
home  within  its  hospitable  walls.  The  grounds  are  laid  off  in 
tasteful  style,  and  leafy  trees  and  falling  waters  of  the  fountain 
make  the  place  one  of  cooling  delight,  especially'  on  a warm 
summer  s afternoon.  The  buildings  themselves  are  roomy  and 
comfortable,  and  the  school  room  is  airyr,  light  and  pleasant. 
A large  library,  complete  and  excellent  chemical  and  philosoph- 
ical apparatus,  and  collections  of  specimens  in  tho  line  of  geol- 
?£>>  ethnology  and  natural  history,  furnish  ample  materials  for 
interesting  object  lessons,  and  the  varied  and  beautiful  articles 
gathered  up  in  different  trips  to  the  old  world,  and  which  may' 
be  found  in  every  part  of  the  building,  make  it.  a place  of  rare 
attractmns  A well  fitted  up  gymnasium  is  at  hand  to  aid  in 
healthy  bodily  development.  One  ot  the  late  additions  to  the 
institution  is  a preparatory  school,  with  features  of  the  Kinder- 
garten system,  lor  the  little  ones,  which  has  met  with  marked 
success.  At  the  close  of  the  last  term  139  scholars  were  enroll- 
ed, from  all  parts  of  the  country,  under  a corps  of  officers  and 
instructors  numbering  fifteen,  touching  all  the  branches  to  be 
found  in  a first  class  educational  institution  for  young  ladies. 

he  course  of  study  is  divided  into  four  years,  primary',  middle, 
junior  and  senior,  and  under  its  present  management  the  school 
gives  promise  of  a yet  increasingly'  lengthened  career  of  useful- 
ness, while  remaining  a noble  and  worthy'  represetative  institu- 
tion of  the  “Buckoye  State.” 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  STEUBENVILLE. 

Though  the  city  has  never  lacked  ample  means  for  obtaining 


learning — in  the  way  of  private  schools — as  the  population  in- 
creased it  became  more  strikingly  apparent  that  the  imparting 
of  education  must  be  put  on  a broader  and  still  more  popular 
basis,  hence  we  find  that  in  1838  the  first  board  of  education  was 
organized,  consisting  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Beatty,  Dr.  John  Andrew's 
and  Mr.  James  Means,  whose  object  it  was  to  open  up  the  public 
school  sy’stem  in  Steubenville.  The  following  year  two  school 
buildings,  on  Upper  and  Lower  Fourth  street,  were  erected  at 
a cost  of  84,000,  and  oponed  in  the  fall,  “These,”  says  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Doyle,  in  a paper  on  the  subject,  “ with  rented  rooms, 
accommodated  the  city'  y'outh  uutil  1858,  when  a material  addi- 
tion was  made  to  school  facilities  by  the  purchase  of  “ Grove 
Academy',”  a spacious  building  which  had  been  previously  occu- 
pied as  a school  for  y'oung  men,  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  Scott,  at  a 
cost  of  85,000.  Within  ten  years  the  growth  of  the  city  com- 
pelled the  further  enlargement  of  accommodations,  tho  end  of 
which  was  tho  erection  of  a large  new  building  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  South  streets,  which  was  completed  April  1,  1870, 
at  a cost,  including  furniture,  of  860,000.  Tho  building  is  four 
stories  in  height  besides  tho  attic,  and  is  a massive  structure, 
containing  twelve  school  rooms,  with  accommodations  for  800 
pupils,  and  is  provided  with  a large  number  of  class-rooms.  It 
is  heated  throughout  with  steam,  and  lighted  by  gas,  and  con- 
tains all  the  modern  improvements.  The  high  school  is  located 
in  this  building  and  has  a complete  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  with  a library  of  reference.  The  demand  for  room 
still  increasing,  by'  a vote  of  the  people  a new  and  more  com- 
modious building  was  ordered  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Dock  streets.  This  was  completed  in  1873,  and  is  a fine  struc- 
ture i f pressed  brick,  constructed  in  a pleasing  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  surrounded  by  tasteful  and  well  kept  grounds,  It 
is  three  stories  in  height,  including  the  basement,  and  contains 
twelve  school  rooms,  with  accommodations  for  700  pupils.  The 
colored  school  on  Kortli  Third  street  is  a neat  two-story  brick 
building,  capable  of  accommodating  160  pupils.  In  the  Sixth 
ward  are  two  good  buildings— a frame  of  three  rooms  in  what 
is  known  as  the  rolling  mill  district,  with  accommodations  for 
160  scholars,  and  a two-story  brick  in  the  Fisher  district,  with 
room  for  120  scholars.  In  the  western  part  of  the  Third  ward, 
or  “ Jacksonville. " is  a frame  school-houso  holding  60  pupils, 
for  tho  accommodation  of  the  people  ot  that  section.  The  ap- 
pearance of  our  school-houses  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
strangers,  and  no  care  is  avoided  to  make  the  instructions  given 
correspond  to  tho  outside  impression.  The  course  of  study  in 
the  primary'  and  intermediate  departments  is  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kind,  and  the  highest  educational  skill  is  utilized  to 
bring  out  every' dormant  faculty' of  the  pupil.  German  is  also 
one  of  the  optional  studies,  not  only  in  the  high  but  in  the 
grammar  schools,  and  during  the  last  term  this  department 
embraced  159  pupils,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Otto  Fuchs.  Music 
is  also  taught  during  a portion  of  the  time,  with  the  usual  lit- 
erary exercises.  The  high  school  was  opened  in  1855,  and  the 
first  pupil  graduated  in  I860,  and  from  the  ever  widening 
stream  which  since  then  has  poured  forth  in  uninterrupted  flow, 
has  been  supplied  first-class  educational  talent  not  only'  for 
the  Steubenville  schools  but  elsewhere.  The  Superintendent 
for  the  past  nine  y'ears  has  been  Prof.  M.  R.  Andrews,  under 
whose  management  they  were  brought  to  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency,  but  he  accepting  a position  in  one  ofour  Ohio  colleges, 
Prof.  Mertz,  of  Wheeling,  succeeds,  with  the  highest  recom- 
mendations, and  under  whose  charge  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  previous  reputation  of  the  schools  will  be  fully- 
sustained.  The  first  school  superintendent  was  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
Grew,  who  was  followed  by  W.  J.  Sage,  J.  N.  Dessellem,  Eli  T 
Tappan,  Joseph  Buchanan,  M.  R.  Andrews  and  H.  N.  Mertz. 

The  corps  of  teachers  including  tho  Superintendent  now  num- 
bers forty-. 

The  school  houses  are  all  paid  for,  and  notwithstanding  the 
liberal  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  taxes  as  will  be  seen 
further  on,  are  light.  The  city  paid  in  teachers'  salaries  last 
y-ear,  (1878)  the  sum  of  820,235.11. 

Io  addition  to  the  schools  already  enumerated,  in  1868  Rev. 

W.  T.  Bigelow,  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s  Roman  Catholic  Church 
founded  the  schools  connected  with  that  parish.  These  schools’ 
which  occupy  five  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  church,  lately 
closed  their  term  with  an  enrollment  of  over  300  scholars 
Ihey  are  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Charity  under  the  supervision 
of  the  pastor  of  the  congregation,  Tand  have  attained  a deserved 
reputation  for  efficiency  and  scholarship. 

The  last  school  census  taken  in  September,  1878,  gave  the 
of  6°andg219  the  nUmber  of  Per80n8  in  tbe  city  between  the  age 
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First  Ward 

Male. 



Female. 

Total 

Second  Ward. 

4ft* 

•JOi 

770 

1,000 

848 

709 

626 

645 

Third  Ward... 

Fourth  Ward 

Fifth  Ward, 

Sixth  Ward. 

Do*) 

448 

347 

306 

321 

2,261 

2,337 

4,598 

Of  these  about  2,400  are  enrolled  in  the  different  schools,  and 
as  even  those  who  pass  through  the  High  School  course  grad- 
uate  a considerable  length  of  time  before  reaching  twenty-one, 
while  many  stop  with  the  first  year  of  the  course  or  even  at  the 
end  of  the  Grammar  school  it  will  be  seen  that  taking  out  in- 
valids, those  at  school  elsewhere,  at  work  and  left  off  the  en- 
rollment for  good  and  sufficient  causes,  the  proportion  left  in 
idleness  is  perhaps  as  small  as  any  other  place  where  compulsory 
education  does  not  exist.” 


STEUBENVILLE'S  TRADESMEN. 


BRIEF  REFERENCES  TO  SOME  OK  THE  PAST  AND  SOME  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

Though  the  perusal  of  historical  facts  may  be  interesting  to 
many,  and,  without  doubt,  valuable  to  every  one  desiring  to  be- 
come well  informed,  yet  the  recounting  of  by-gones  would  find 
little  favor  in  any  direction  were  it  not  for  variety.  Hence  we 
propose  briefly  to  afford  some  idea  ofthe  generation  now  almost 
entirely  gone,  who  formed  the  nucleus  to  the  present  commer- 
cial prestage  of  Steubenville.  Simply  a few  pen  sketches,  picked 
up  in  our  canvass  for  information,  and  as  depicted  by  such  of 
the  good  old  pioneers  who  are  still  left  among  us  to  swell  the 
pages  of  history  with  their  honored  recollections  of 

OUlt  EARLIEST  BUSINESS  MEN. 


Prior  to,  and  during  the  years  1800  to  1805 — or  from  1798  to 
1805 a period  of  seven  years,  it  is  true  that  settlers  were  ex- 

ceedingly limited  in  this  section,  and  in  proportion  tradesmen 
were  few,  yet  too  many,  taking  the  whole,  for  us  to  expaciate 
upon,  therefore  we  have  resolved  only  to  give  such  as  it  has 
happened  to  be  our  privilege  to  hear  the  most  about.  \\  e would 
therefore  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  references  to  be 
hereinafter  made  are  submitted  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
favor  or  partiality : 


Bazaleel  Wells,  the  founder  of  Steubenville,  was  born  in 
Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  in  1769  His  father,  Alexander 
Wells  hadagrant  of  land  containing  about  fifteen  hundred  acres 
situated  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  Cross  crock 
about  equidistant  from  the  site  of  Washington  and  Steubenville. 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  VP  ashington  county . The 
date  of  his  location  in  that  section  is  unknown,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  Bazaleel  joined  bis  father  in  that  county  when  he  was 
about  thirteen  years  old.  He  found  h,s  father  located  in  a fort 
at  Well’s  Mill,  on  Cross  creek,  and  for  the  fo  lowing  three  years 
b s chief  occupation  was  carrying  arms  for  the  men  who  resided 
the  fort  lor  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  were  engaged  in  farming 
V,  it-  vici nit v The  Indians  attacked  the  fort  several 

3y,I  of  the  Wells’  were  injured.  In 
later  years  Alexander  removed  to  W ellsburg,  Brooke  county 
Virdnia  where  he  died  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  eighty -six.  His 
wife  was’  Leah  Owens,  a daughter  of  the  pioneer  Owens  of 
Ohio  and  Brooke  counties,  Virginia.  She  died  on  the  -0th  of 
February  1815,  nearly  eighty-seven  years  old.  Our  subject  o- 
ceived  a good  education  considering  the  times,  and  became  one 
ceivcu  a fW  surveyors  in  the  Ohio  valley.  He  purchased 

mOO6)  eteven  hundred  acres  of  laud  including  the  site  of  Stem 
benvillc  at  the  original  salein  1797,  and  laid  oat  the  town  ,n  that 
vear  He  was  the  first  Prothonotary*  of  Jefferson  county  and 
las  as  capable  and  efficient  as  an  official,  as  be  was  and  bad  been 
rsurvevor  He  was  a delegate  to  the  convention  that  formed 
118  .^^institution  of  Ohio,  and  to  his  personal  effort  the  State 

??n^  p-'^r of  tlr  coritutT 

is  indeDteu  o - ■ the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods. 

tb.t  baeineB.  for  many  year..  The 
in  1814,  and  . lgl4  d ag  the  pioneer  woolen 

factory  was jijjJk ‘^13  181^^  ^ ^ ^ houge  ig 

rtandinl ^He  enfaged  in  farming  and  sheep  raising,  and 
was  among1 the  first  in  Introducing  better  grades  of  wool  in  this 
section  oAhe  Ohio  valley.  In  1820,  in  connection  with  Au- 


gustus Koeb,  he  entered  into  the  production  of  copperas,  and 
their  works  was  the  first  west  of  the  mountains,  and  were  oper. 
ated  successfully  by  him  and  partners  until  1843.  He  attended  also 
to  land  matters ; made  various  surveys,  not  only  in  this  county  of 
Jefferson,  but  in  many  portions  of  the  State.  He  was  the  orig- 
inal  proprietor  of  Canton,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  and  laid  out  a 
town  for  the  seat  of  justice  of  Wayne  county,  Ohio.  Every  cit- 
izen is  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  county  seat  of  Stark  and 
its  success,  as  well  as  with  Steubenville,  may  gaze  upon  them 
as  fitting  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  tar-seeing  surveyor 
and  proprietor.  The  town  of  Wayne  died  “a  bornin,”  as  tbe 
commissioners  decided  upon  the  site  since  known  as  Wooster. 
He  is  described  as  being  an  exceedingly  fine  man— standing 
over  six  feet  high— with  a most  agreeable,  serene  countenance 
and  keen  blue  eye.  In  frankness,  candor  and  enterprise  he  had 
few  equals,  while  in  his  moral  character  be  was  exemplary. 
His  heart  was  abundantly  stored  with  sympathy  and  generosity, 
and  bis  honor  and  integrity*  he  cherished  with  a zealous  care 
that  left  little  question  as  to  his  Christian  aspirations.  To  the 
last  he  was  active  and  enterprising,  ever  engaged  in  operations 
looking  to  the  advancement  of  his  town  and  state.  He  died 
in  August,  1846,  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  His  wife  was 
Sarah  Griffith,  daughter  of  Hezekiah  Griffith,  of  Wellsburg, 
Brooke  county,  Virginia,  who  subsequently*  removed  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Phillipsburg,  (now  called  Lagrange)  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio.  She  died  in  1839,  at  tbe  age  of  fifty.  She  was  beloved 
by  every*  one  who  knew  her,  a1  d'many  are  there  yet  living, 
upon  whose  hearts  are  inde’  fly  engraved  seutiments  of  grati- 
tude to  the  worthy*  pair  whom  it  is  universallyr  hoped  have  en- 
tered uj  on  their  due  reward  for  well-spent  lives.  Their  chil- 
dren were:  Catharine  W„  deceased,  married  to  John  McDowell, 
deceased  ; Rebecca  R.,  deceased,  married  first  to  Rev.  Philander 
Chase,  deceased,  and  second  to  Rev.  Intrepid  Morse,  deceased, 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Protestant  Episcopal  parish  of  Steuben- 
ville, tor  forty-five  y*oars  ; James  R.,  deceased,  married  to  Eliz- 
abeth Wilson,  deceased;  Samuel  Owings,  deceased,  married  to 
Lucinda  Holmes,  deceased  ; Alexander,  deceased  ; Bazaleel,  de- 
ceased; Hezekiah  G.,  married  to  Axsah  Strong;  Francis  A. 
born  in  Steubenvile,  in  1813,  married  in  1840,  Jane  C.  Boggs; 
engaged  in  tbe  woolen  mill  for  six  years;  postmaster  ot  Steu- 
benville from  1849  to  1853:  for  several  years  engaged  in  horti- 
cultural pursuits;  children:  Sarah  G.,  John  B.  Bazaleel,  de- 
ceased; Agnes  L.,  and  Frank  C.  ; Ann  C.,  married  io  the  Rev. 
Ezra  Kellogg,  deceased;  Sarah  G.,  deceased,  married  to  Rev. 
Dudley  Chase,  and  Mary,  who  is  also  deceased. 


Hans  Wilson,  was  a short,  dark  complexioned,  round 
shouldered  man,  clean  shaved,  al  way’s  dressed  very  plain,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  economical  to  parsimony — y*et  strictly  honest 
and  a most  consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
The  laud  of  his  nativity  was  Ireland,  and  he  came  to  America 
when  quite  young,  (in  his  arrival  in  this  section,  he  first 
threshed  for  a living,  with  the  old  flail  until  he  had  secured 
money  enough  to  make  a start  upon  the  road  with  a pack. 
After  this  ho  opened  a small  log  store,  where  the  court  house 
now  stands.  Success  attending  his  efforts,  he  grew  from 
strength  to  strength,  ultimately  presiding  over  one  of  the  most 
important  business  houses  in  the  city,  and  at  his  death,  he  is 
said  to  have  left  in  the  neighborhood  of  a quarter  of  a million 
dollars.  As  a proof  of  his  attachment  to  his  church,  we  learn 
that  at  his  death,  after  making  due  provision  for  the  support  of 
his  wife  lie  left  tho  whole  of  the  residue  to  the  Home  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Societies.  He  never  aspired  to  any  public  of- 
fice whatever,  but  diligently  applied  himself  to  commercial  pur- 
suits, in  which,  particularly*  as  a money*  lender,  he  proved  highly 
successful. 


John  England,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  also  among 
first  settlers,  lie  was  a bachelor  and  an  exceedingly*  hne  100 
ing  man.  He  presided  over  a general  store  on  the  sou  e 
corner  of  Market  square,  was  brought  up  a Quaker,  an 
course  was  very*  particular  in  the  preservation  ot  his  inteS£  L 
Ho  was  a man  of  considerable  executive  ability  and  prove  J 
successful  in  business.  On  his  retirement  therefrom  he  was  p 
pointed  one  of  tho  associate  judges  of  the  Court  of  o 
Pleas,  subsequently*  ending  his  days  on  his  farm  in  ^ros8  . j8 
township.  He  was  always  a warm  politician  and  strong 
advocacy  of  democratic  principles: 


John  Ward,  a native  of  Ireland,  married  a daug  1 , . n 

cLain,  of  Uniontown  ; came  here  in  1798,  and  firs  . t8 

lot  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  High  streets,  where 
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— v.  ^ iiu  uujil  uic  old  UnitpH  tj  ; , r " 

fronting  on  Market  street.  After  1810  hf  House,  (old  part) 
dizing  down  to  1817.  Some  of  hi*  ,i„  i . <-ondaeted  “crchan- 
first  female  children  born  in  this  section'  The^o  1 ^ f°Und  th° 

anddied1  ApHl^o!  1840bU  Hi^LmiHr  ViPd**' 

3f‘  L d*^» tel  if,-: 

on  Third  street.  He  traded  a Tng  whil?  vS™  n° ? 8 8t°!‘e’ 
water,  and  became  a wealthy  merchant  He  ™ ^ Orleans,  by 
in  the  Jefferson  branch  o/the  Su^R  1 dlhclor 

•bout  1850.  II.  b„  „°hh'0.'  ,nd  di“! 

as  a land  agent  in  Chicago.  ’ Dff’  ho  18  enSaged 

enfd°acco?nAtLofThTs' g^man"  bufhe  wasT'^f"  8nVe,,eth- 

goods  merchants,  in  eompZ “with  h?8  bro her®  k °U‘'  ^ drj' 

adjoining,  and  north  of  Hans  Wilson'e^tole  on  Third 

Squire  Jenkjnson  kept  the  “Red  Lien”  . , , 

™.“  benf:i!>~rr  *•!"?**  *-*.  :i 

decided  ^ST51TRT2?Vr'52  r%* 

wile  of  Caff  “l,d  hf  ( now  diceaecd)  b.com.’il " 

i..  s,“b“viiie-  - *■»•>»* 

, ?®N|JAMIN  Ooyle  came  from  Maryland  in  1798  and  was  nroh 

u-  r,,vr  Ls-rsir.  s?  Es 
S r r 

■ - oi  was  his  lady  less  esteemed  for  her  many  excellent 

lrtues  and  sympathetic  disposition.  Mr.  Dovle  it  is  said  was 

weeremtW°h\ofridi?S  IS  fir8t  cil>'  weH  (b^™  water  works 
now  stands  S’  V"  Wa.8  8"nk  where  the  Co,lrt  House 

for  several  ve„™  T,  “ ’ailor  under  Sheriff Swearengen 
' to  a better  Vy  wh,lle  ,n  that  W™*  passed,  it  is  hoped, 

dv  of  n n i H °n  7 •“mediate  descendant  out  of  a fa.n- 
l drn’  r°8  Um0n-r  us-  is  bis  8°to  Col.  Alexan- 

midstand  I't  T *PT-  "a  ft,vo  and  prosperous  career  in  our 
Though  iA  f presen  indulging  the  quietude  of  retired  life, 
irrnmfl-u  b^“  d add’  that  of  his  grandchildren  and  <r,-eat 

in  unit  v' \vho  a there  T remain8  ‘Ini*  a “““ber  in  this  com 
SlS^of  ft a™Tally  Perpetuating  the  many  commendable 
tratls  of  the  family  name  of  their  worthy  pioneer  ancestors. 

deportnmnt)lCroIN80N  k'"*8  cl.laracterized  for  his  gentility  and 
aepoitmenc  coming  here  about  1805.  Jf0  was  originally  in 

abilitv"  pfllCe  at  Chillicothe,  and  a man  of  more  than  ordinary 
First  R-i.,L-°rrrnv?"ykyea!M  h°  WaH  Partner  in,  and  cashier  for  the 
Wells  ink  °«S  eHbenlvll|e-  aIld  b°C!i  me  a partner  with  Bazaleel 
to  keen  a h, r ' wo°lun  1 that  opened  here.  He  also  used 
of  the  Prin,  !t  kU  ,"!'nb(51'  ot  sl)eeP-  and  was  quite  a connoisseur 
duce  the  t S h°  aIld  Mr  Wdl8  beil1^  the  first  to  intro- 

have  i „ i ! -Merino  breed  of  sheep  into  this  country.  VFe 
8700  for ! ' 10  bl'St,0  authority,  that  they  gave  no  less  than 

for  tlieiV,hL  n<,:,,S  b,!ck  “^o'ivar,”  and  from  8250  to  8400  each 
be  Durchn  7/l'-“  ! ,IC(  8tocl<  ewes-  The  same  quality  may  now 
Ricking  di0''  lr°m  one  Slxth  lo  one-eighth  of  that  price.  Mr. 
ell  tho  • 8 flI’St  >Wlf<?  'vas  lbe  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  McDow- 
w’  i.rP,0l\ee'‘ Physician  in  this  section,  and  his  second  wife 

ofUofin  81  ,DSOn’  8 nieee  of  the  Dr-  Mr-  [)-  was  the  father 
died  k„?  JaUghterS'  Mov|ngto  Texas  himself,  he  subsequently 
dShSil  '!0t  adviscd  of  th^  Precise  date.  One  of  the 

Pittftomfh  re  e,n'Cd  to'  bew‘me  the  wife  of  a Mr.  Peebles  of 

married  a Nl'^ir'ITi  'V“s  Luwrence  county,  Pa.  The  other 
Riddle  i«  Middle,  of  Pittsburgh,  now  deceased,  but  Mrs. 
daughters  h pr,CSUnt  rcsidinK  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  her 

!£££,“■*  '”r° ot  Tl>0““1  s"“’  «* 


bi.Jd«y  i™  ™„  ""?ll;cr  V«'T  piwporon.  lrad..mau  i„ 
the  eoLtrv  in  !i°f  Ircland,  and  came  to  this  part  of 

built  man  mid  bvtos%  i -r?ab°llU'-  ,Ile  was  a sbort,  stout- 
eirele  of  friends  3 T1  jffab,lltT  ln  R°cial  life  commanded  a large 
for  his  I,  H°  was  hardly  so  successful  as  a politician— 

■ oo  wb.cb  he  repreMentcd  for  ..™,,l  ,,f„.  fo 

ld.ob7."n’,rk  r u as  * 

and  is  said  to  hn  r e,  or!d  araass°d  considerable  property 
to  Stark  an  1 W We?lth^  Hc  owned  considerable1  land 

’SmT  “"od  u“  1,"ili0" 01 

..r’onTK-if  or  ““p  p»-,  «w » Pb. 

ents  of  this  section  1 bafore~and  ono  op  the  most  notable  anci- 
oourl  and  k “N  “PP?,ntod  Jud«o  «f  the  territorial 

countJ  Th  ?equ,untl.V  a justice  of  the  peace  for  Jefferson 
T hose  who  knew  him  in  life  ascribe  to  him  all  the 
honor  due  oyuughteousjmige,"  and  of  his  private  We  speak 
n the  highest  pra'se.  fie  had  four  sons,  Beniamin  Samuel 
Eph.aim  anti  Andrew,  now  aUclead,  and  one  daughter  Delila 
ne  ecteri tn city  he  cultivated,  however,  which  usually  vivo 
^est  to  the  nuptials  he  performed.  He  was  very  popular 

*ten,ng  f<J  W ’?  deslrod  t0  enter  the  holy  bonds,  and  ho  is 
said  to  havshad  such  an  excellent  practice  that  hc  adopted  a sort 
of  brief  stereotyped  ceremony  that  invariably  wound  up  with 
the  words:  “Give  me  my  dollar,  kiss  your  bndo,  and  go  abom 
your  business  Having  no  one  present  on  one  occasion  but  the 
£;t?nd  br'd^r00m-  he  called  in  his  wife  and  colored want 
aying  . In  tlio  presence  of  my  wife,  Dolly,  and  Black  Harrv 
1 pronounce  you  man  and  wife  -give  me  my  dollar,  Ac.” 

Samuel  Hunter  was  another  of  the  1798  arrivals  in  this 
lcimty,  and  one  who  located  on  the  excellent  business  site  at 
present  occupied  by  Mr.  Jones  Manker,  Ho  was  a most  dill- 
gent  business  man,  affable  and  prompt  in  his  engagements  He 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  CliurJl.^nd  an  active 
citizen  in  the  interests  of  the  young  town,  filling  the  position  of 
town  and  county  treasurer  for  many  years.  His  son  Jamev, 
was  the  first  white  male  child  born  to  Steubenville,  and  still  lives’ 
at  a round  old  ago,  in  California,  where  he  carries  on  a large’ 
(jairy.  Samuel  Hunter  kept  a general  store  in  Steubenville  for 
man>  years  came  into  good  circumstances,  and  about  1825  left 

« Jt,1Ul°XVi  wbcro  he  put  up  a flouring  and  grist  mill,  opened 
a stoic,  and  for  many  years  conducted  a prosperous  business. 

Col.  Todd  born  in  17(14,  came  here  in  a very  early  day— 
long  before  18H— and  liept  the  tavern  known  by  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  Iveys,  on  the  lot  where  Garrett’s  hall  now  stands 
He  Mas  in  I ennsy  vama  during  the  whisky  insurrection,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  heard  remark  that  he  took  a prominent  part 
in  that  revolt  He  is  represented  as  having  been  a good,  whole 
souled,  geniel  man,  very  upright,  and  extremely  popular  as 
mine  host.  He  had  one  son,  \V  illinm,  who  died  about  1823  or 
24 . but  weveral  daughters.  The  oldest  married  the  late  Wm 
Johnson,  farmer;  another  became  Mrs.  Robert  Hunlan  woolen 
manufacturer;  another  became  Mrs.  Wm.  Findly;  another  Mrs 
O -Neil,  and  yet  another  Mrs.  James  Turnbull.  The  colonel 
dhed  between  1830-  40,  but  his  lady  lived  several  vears  after  him 
He  was  .originally  a warm  “Jeffersonian,"  and  later  found  pleas- 
ure in  supporting  Henry  Clay. 

Er.i  II.  McFeely,  to  whom  we,  as  well  as  our  readers  are 
largely  indebted  for  a vast  amount  of  interesting  data  coneern- 
ing  bteubenvilie,  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  though  at  present 
in  his  <8th  yea i , can  verily  bo  likened  only  to  an  “encyelopre- 
diaof  local  information”  based  on  the  accuracy  of  “Webster’s 
Dictionary."  The  old  gentleman— as  the  name  infers— is  a de- 
scendant from  the  Emerald  Isle,  his  grandfather,  Edward  Me- 
Teely,  coming  from  Dublin  to  America  while  in  the  service  of 
the  British  government,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  about  1754. 

After  Braddock  s defeat,  being  3'et  a young  man,  though  suffer- 
ing from  a severe  wound,  and,  remembering  that  his  late  trip 
over  the  Atlantic  had  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  land  for  sev- 
enteen weeks,  he  returned  home,  and  in  Londonderry  “plighted 
his  troth”  to  a dark-eyed  Emerald  beauty,  whose  mother’s  pride 
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Ht  tho  ^ at Be* of ° Boy u'0X \y -iter ° hi^lG* Ol' ^ hVIT  °£  ?er-Ji  T* 

young  bride  and  firct  J.ij-  He  rolul'UUtl  with  his 

he  was  killed  severJl^ 'od  u' Hu"tl,>ffd°n  county,  P.,  where 
Our  subject's  fat  h<>.-  ' ■\ears  a tcr  by  the  caving  in  of  a well, 
ried  on The  b t ^•<W  S>rp3d  °f  AuKn8t>  ^75,  and  was  mar- 

Elizabeth  H»wi  ^ ^ the  lotomac  nver.  Harper’s  Ferry,  to 
u lzat)eth  Hawk,  daughter  of  Rliinh  irn,„i,  ^ yu 
va.,  who  wa 


| T * »/  V & k'  A.  VA  If,  VV/ 

ra  who  was  | "Sht®r  "f  pj«h  Hawk,  of  Bucks  county, 
, . through  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  the  eom- 

in  179')  wCmet  Tb?y  had  is"ue>  as  follows:  Enoch,  born 
HenrV  ShrW  u Gmately  engaged  in  steamboating  with  Capt. 
an  and  hn  1’  ? °n  the  “ Washington”  when  she  blew 
the  I f ' he  then  escaped  with  his  life,  he  died  on  board 
Orleans  t T ‘ ’ °^,ye  low  fo'er,  during  a trip  from  New 

miller  h^LnUl8V1°'  E IJah  wa*  bor»  in  1801,  and  became  a 
al  t,-ace  of  his  whereabouts  has  been  lost  sight  of 
'vhen  ho  was  living  in  Indiana.  Eli  (our  subject) 
was  the  third  son,  born  in  1802,  and  of  whom  we  shall  yet  have 
much  to  say.  John  was  born  in  1S03,  and  became  a woolen 
manufacturer,  living  in  Steubenville  from  a boy  of  fourteen 
jears  until  he  was  forty-three.  In  late  years  he  resided  at  Mt. 
pleasant;  removed  from  there  to  Iowa,  and,  subsequently,  in 
that  state,  died.  Gabriel,  born  in  1805,  originally  employed 
himself  at  woolen  manufacture,  but  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years,  as  at  present,  ho  has  held  a position  at  tho  P.,  C.  & St.  L. 
R.  R.  car  shops  in  Steubenville.  Irani  was  born  in  1800;  also 
took  to  the  woolen  manufacture,  but  died  in  1835.  Silas,  born 
in  1811,  became  a blacksmith,  served  his  time  in  Pittsburgh, 
went  to  Orleans,  and  there  died  in  1837.  James  was  born  in 
1815,  applied  himself  to  the  business  of  painter  and  cabinet 
maker,  and  still  resides  in  Starke  county.  Eli  (our  subject) 
came  with  his  parents  to  Steubenville  on'the  20th  of  October, 
1814,  and  first  learned  the  woolen  manufacture  with  B.  Wells  & 
Co.  He  remained  with  them  till  1827,  and  then  carried  on  spin- 
ning and  weaving  on  his  own  account — doing  country  work,  in 
a small  wav— until  the  spring  of  1829,  when  he  started  a mill 
on  Island  Creek.  In  1831  he  went  to  Wheeling  and  ran  a mill 
for  Mr.  Chapline  till  the  fall  of  1832,  when  he  returned  to  Steu- 
benville and  remained  at  Wolcott's  factory  down  to  1835.  Then, 
associating  with  Mr.  T.  Tiers,  he  went  into  tho  manufacture  of 
jeans  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  after  which  he  put  in  five 
years  at  coloring  for  Orth  & Wallace. and  the  Rockville  factory, 
next  ruuning  a dye  shop  on  his  own  account  until  1845.  In 
1844  ho  was  elected,  and  in  1847  re-elected,  justice  for  Steuben- 
ville township,  serving  six  years.  In  1850  he  went  into  tho 
grocery  business  on  Market  street,  and  remained  therein  for 
twelve  years.  But,  as  an  old  soldier  loves  the  smell  of  gunpow- 
der, so  our  subject  experienced  a desire  to  return  to  his  old  love, 
and  we  find  him  from  1802  until  the  close  of  the  war  once  more 
in  the  factory  business  with  his  eldest  son,  John,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Devitt.  After  this  he  became  collector  for  his  sons,  who  were 
in  business,  remaining  with  them  until  two  years  ago,  when  ho 
finally  retired  from  active  pursuits,  having  played  a busy  and 
most  effective  part  on  the  stage  of  life  for  over  three-score  years, 
during  which  he  was  also  notary  public  for  the  banks  from  1845 
to  1879.  He  married  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  John  Ward, 
one  of  Steubenville's  first  merchants.  She  was  tho  third  white 
female  child  born  here,  and  became  the  mother  of  five  sons  and 
five  daughters.  John,  George.  Eli  and  Joseph  are  yet  living  in 
this  county,  and  Alexander  in  California.  Eliza  Ann,  now  Mrs. 
Joseph  Doyle;  Harriet,  now  Mrs.  William  Caldwell;  Mary, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Phillips,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.;  Emma,  Mrs.  John  L. 
Myers,  and  Margaret,  now  51 rs.  Albert  Piorsing,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Our  subject  was  married  in  1823,  and  after  fifty-two  years 
of  wedded  life,  sacrificed  bis  excellent  wife  in  the  seventy-sec- 
ond year  of  her  age,  her  family,  prior  to  being  married — which 
consisted  of  some  ten  sisters  and  brothers — being  now  all  de- 
ceased, except  one,  Mary,  now  Mrs.  William  Jerome,  of  Bloom- 
field, Ohio.  Our  subject  is  a genuine  type  of  the  fine  old  pioneer, 
and  is  still  blessed  with  a good  constitution,  the  result  of  youth- 
ful discretion.  He  is  a perfect  mine  of  information,  backed 
with  a marvelous  memory,  enjoys  social  chat  and  a streak  of 
wit  with  the  best;  spends  bis 'days  even  yet  in  improving  his 
talents,  and,  take  him  for  his  all  in  all— go  when  he  may— his 
likes  we’ll  seldom  see  again. 

TRADESMEN  OK  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

Winfield  Scott,  of  114-16  South  Fourth  street,  is  among  the 
most  prominent  and  active  merchants  in  Steubenville  to-day. 
His  present  business,  in  wooden  and  willow  ware,  rope,  twine, 
cordage,  groceries  and  dry  goods,  was  originally  established  by 
his  father,  some  forty  years  ago.  Tho  old  gentleman  died  in 


1876.  Winfield  is  a very  popular  and  energetic  tradesman- 
his  excellent  store  is  kept  stocked  to  repletion,  and,  by  mater- 
familias,  is  looked  upon  as  headquarters  in  its  lines  of  goods. 
Mr.  Scott  also  packs  pork,  in  its  season,  to  a very  considerable 
extent. 

J.  W.  ForNEY,  405  Market  street,  may  be  said  to  preside  over 
by  far  the  handsomest  and  most  costly  stocked  watch,  clock  and 
jewelry  store  in  Jefferson  or  Belmont  counties — in  fact,  equal 
with  manj”  of  the  best  in  the  state.  He  is  a gentleman  it  is 
a privilege  to  trade  with,  as  his  competency  in  the  business  and 
strict  integrity  command  tor  him  the  most  implicit  confidence 
of  patrons.  A glance  over  his  elegantly  adorned  store  never 
fails  to  entertain,  as  no  house  is  more  prompt  in  keeping 
pace  with  latest  novelties  as  introduced  by  the  fickle  caprices  of 
fashionable  society. 

Harry’s  Photographic.  Art  Gallery.— Mr.  Harry  came 
from  Wooster  to  this  city  about  four  years  ago;  is  an  hon- 
est, accomplished  artist,  and  presides  over  one  of  the  finest  pho- 
tographic institutions  in  this  section  of  the  state,  comprising 
the  upper  stories  over  405  and  407  Market  street.  An  inspec- 
tion of  Mr.  Harry’s  excellent  work  tells  its  own  story  without 
eulogism,  and  few  treats  can  prove  more  enjoyable  than  an  in- 
spection of  his  works  of  art  at  the  above  address — among  them 
being  quite  a number  of  popular  citizens  and  eminent  persons, 

A Hamilton,  wholesale  and  retail  bookseller  and  stationer, 
dealer  in  paper  hangings,  window  shades,  shading  cloths, fixtures, 
school  books  and  staple  and  fancy  stationery,  411  Market  street, 
continues  tho  business  of  the  oldest  and  probably  most  popular 
house,  in  its  line,  in  Jefferson  county.  This  was  the  pioneer 
book  and  stationery  house,  started  by  Mr.  James  Turnbull  so 
early  as  1816,  and  which  has  flourished  ever  since,  Mr.  Hamilton 
taking  charge  of  it  fourteen  years  ago.  The  visitor  to  Mr.  H.'s 
store  will  find  that  it  discloses  a fascinating  and  varied  stock,  at 
once  a compliment  to  any  city,  and  whoever  there  bestows  their 
patronage  in  hopes  of  being  pleased,  may  rely  they  will  retire 
more  than  delighted. 

Gilhekt  G.  Gaston,  wholesale  dealer  in  hardware,  cutlery, 
wagon  material,  bar  iron,  etc.,  and  agent  for  the  Buffalo  Scales, 
No.  513  Market  street,  came  from  Liverpool,  Columbiana 
county,  some  three  years  ago.  He  is  a tradesman  endowed  with 
extraordinary  enterprise,  and  has  established  a business  in  the 
city  highly  complimentary  to  his  ability  and  perseverance.  His 
excellent  store  is  headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  small  farm 
implements  as  well  as  builders’  hardware  and  cutlery,  while  it 
is  bis  privilege  to  command  equally-  tho  confidence  and  support 
of  country  people  and  citizens,  whom  he  serves  alike  with 
squarenesss  and  liberality. 

James  8.  Foster,  wholesale  druggist,  107  South  Fourth 
street,  has  been  in  the  business  for  the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years,  but  has  been  located  on  Fourth  street  only  some  six  or 
seven  years  of  that  time.  He  is  a thorougly  practical  man,  and 
the  store  he  conducts  is  appointed  with  a taste  and  complete- 
ness rarely  excelled.  Oils,  paints,  varnishes,  brushes,  and  an 
elegant  line  of  fancy  goods  also  enter  into  bis  trade,  and  his 
satisfactory  mode  of  conducting  business  retains  for  him  a 
flattering  trade. 

Evans  & Turner  are  proprietors  of  the  leading,  and  only 
exclusive  wholesale  aud  retail  oyster  bouse  arid  ice  cream  depot 
in  the  city,  being  located  at  415  Market  street.  The  bouse  was 
established  in  1870,  though  Mr.  Turner  may'  be  said  to  have  hada 
life's  experience  in  tho  business.  These  gentlemen  not  only 
wholesale  their  goods,  but  have  elegantly'  fitted  parlors  for 
ladies  or  gentlemen,  and  entertain  their  patrons  with  abundant 
satisfaction..  They  also  contract  liberally  for  parties. 

Thomas  Barclay,  a native  of  Pittsburgh,  came  here  forty- 
three  years  ago,  and  since  1862  has  been  conducting  a first-class 
grocery  and  provision  business  on  Market  street,  bis  presen 
address  being  Xo.  522.  He  is  a gentleman  with  wide  experience 
in  trading,  and  the  completeness  of  bis  stock,  added  to  *> 
superior  quality-  of  his  goods,  account  in  no  measured  degre 
for  the  satisfactory  trade  it  is  his  privilege  to  enjoy-. 

M.  L.  Miller,  dispensing  druggist,  130  North  Fourth 
presides  over  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  replete  houses  on 
prominent  thoroughfare,  being  also  a thoroughly  qualine 
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ness  man  whose  success  in  the  past  attests  tothe  importance  and 
popularity  of  his  attractive  store.  Dispensing  here  receives  the 
utmost  attention,  proprietary  medicines  of  every  kind  are  kept 
in  stock,  while  in  the  way  of  fine  toilet  requisites,  perfumes, 
fancy  soaps  and  other  society  attractions,  no  house  in  the  city  af- 
fords a more  fascinating  variety. 

Charles  Specht,  confectioner  and  proprietor  of  the  popular 
“Star  Bakery,”  130  north  Fourth  street,  though  by  no  means 
an  old  resident,  is  among  the  most  enterprising,  competent  and 
worthy  tradesmen,  whose  competency  in  his  calling,  and  liberal 
mode  of  trading,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  retain  for  him  pat- 
ronage from  the  best  society.  Mr.  Specht,  only  a lew  years  ago, 
came  here  a comparative  btranger,  but  an  expert  in  bis  busi- 
ness— erected  his  present  fine  block  and  has  secured  a trade  that 
is  an  honor  to  integrity  and  perseverance —the  exceeding  at- 
tractiveness of  his  store,  mainly  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Specht,  re- 
dounding largely  to  the  credit  of  that  lady's  superior  taste  and 
efficient  co-operation. 

D.  Filson  & Son’s  fine  art  studio  and  photographic  gallery, 
319  Market  street  (over  the  Herald  office)  is  among  Steuben- 
villo's  most  attractive  institutions,  wherein  may  be  seen  the 
likeness  ol  nearly  all  the  old  pioneers,  dead  or  living,  number- 
less views  of  interesting  local  scenery,  and  specimen  pictures  in 
oil,  water  colors,  ink  and  crayon,  forming  a most  delightful  feast 
for  the  art  critic  and  lover  of  nature  in  art.  Mr.  Fi Ison’s  work 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  camera  and  chemicals,  speaks  vol- 
umes to  his  ability  and  entitles  him  to  unlimited  confidence  and 
support.  Of  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Filson,  as  a crayon  artist, 
we  cannot  speak  too  highly — as  his  studies  attest  —and  judging 
from  present  indications,  with  the  advantages  of  comparative 
youth  on  his  side,  we  expect  for  him  a flattering  popularity  in 
the  near  future.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  a visit  to 
this  studio  for  a feast  of  enjoyment  to  the  cultured  taste. 

Sharp's  Livery  Stable,  327  Fourth  street,  is  the  oldest  liv- 
ery in  the  city  at  present.  Mr.  B.  M.  Sharp  has  been  in  Steu- 
benville over  twenty-seven  years,  and  is  as  universally  respected 
as  extensively  known.  He  has  a complement  of  thirty  horses, 
six  coaches,  twelve  buggies,  and  an  excellent  hearse.  Ho  is  a 
native  of  Washington  county.  Pa.,  and  may  be  said  to  have  had 
a life's  experience  among  horses.  Ho  is  courteous,  liberal  and 
prompt  in  business,  and  exceedingly  accommodating. 

Kennedy  Crumrine,  bookseller  and  stationer,  conducts  an  ex- 
cellent business  in  the  above  lines;  also  as  a dealer  in  paper 
hangings  and  window  shades,  in  Post  Office  building,  Fourth 
street.  This  business  was  established  in  1872,  by  Crumrine 
Nicholls,  but  about  July,  1877,  Mr.  N.  retired.  It  is  really  a 
privilege  to  inspect  this  store,  in  which  it  will  be  found  that 
line  goods  are  a specialty.  A more  diversified  and  attractive 
stock  of  goods,  no  house  in  the  county  can  boast,  while  to  Mr. 
Crumrine’s  excellent  mode  of  transacting  business  may  largely 
be  ascribed  his  present  success. 

August  Floto  k Son,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  boots  and 
shoes,  119  north  Fourth  street,  conducts  the  oldest  and  proba- 
bly most  extensive  business,  in  their  line  in  the  county.  The 
worthy  leading  partner  of  the  firm  has  been  in  business  here 
for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  and  by  virtue  of  his  compe- 
tency in  his  trade,  and  popular  mode  of  conducting  business,  he 
has  been  very  successful.  Floto  & Sons’  store  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city,  his  stock  of  goods  comprising  the  very  finest 
home  mado  and  eastern  work,  while  the  bespoke  department, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  principals,  never  fails  to 
yield  unlimited  satisfaction  to  patrons. 

C.  E.  Patterson. — In  the  history  of  Steubenville  and  its  va- 
rious enterprises  that  have  had  a long  and  highly  successful 
career,  we  cannot  fail  to  mention  the  dry  goods,  milliner}, 
trimming  and  notion  house  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Patterson,  321  Market 
street,  as  it  stands  second  to  none  in  its  branch  of  the  trade. 
This  establishment  has  been  in  existence  since  about  1842,  being 
founded  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Scott,  who  continued  at  its 
head,  with  various  partners,  until  his  death,  in  1868.  His  two- 
thirds  interest  was  then  purchased  from  the  estate  by  Messrs.  J. 
J.  Foster,  I).  V.  Donaldson  and  C.  E.  Patterson,  who,  with  his 
late  partner,  Mr.  J.  II.  Hawkins,  organized  a new  firm,  which 
continued  the  business  with  flattering  success  until  December, 
1877,  at  which  time  Mr.  Patterson  purchased  the  establishment 
and  has  since  conducted  it  in  a manner  highly  creditable  to  him- 
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self  and  satisfactory  to  its  many  patrons.  Having  been  con- 
nected with  the  house  since  1855,  he  has,  of  course,  been  closely 
identified  with  its  excellent  early  management,  which  might  be 
taken  as  a guarantee  that  the  integrity,  fair  dealing  and  courte- 
ous treatment  hitherto  extended  to  customers  therein  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future.  Since  Mr.  Patterson  became  proprietor  be 
has  had  the  building  thoroughly  overhauled  and  improved  in  its 
conveniences,  and  carries  one  of  the  largest  and  most  attractive 
stocks  to  be  found  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Oraphies  M.  Thatcher  came  to  Steubenville  in  1840,  and 
learned  his  business  with  Sol.  Kell,  (who  was  killed  in  the  late 
war.)  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  oldest  merchant  tailor  still  in 
business  in  the  city,  his  present  address  being  409  Market 
street.  He  is  a gentleman  of  exceptional  ability,  promptitude 
and  satisfaction  ; while  in  gents'  furnishing  goods  he  ever  keeps 
up  to  the  latest  tastes  of  society.  Mr.  Thatcher  is  one  of  the 
city’s  most  competent  and  time-tried  merchants,  and  has  always 
been  a distinguished  and  worthy  member  of  the  A.  O.  O.  F. 

Ohio  Foundry. — This  important  enterprise  is  among  Steu- 
benville’s leading  manufactories.  Mr.  W.  L.  Sharp  is  an  old 
and  much  respected  citizen,  who,  in  company  with  his  son,  (who 
is  equally  popular  in  the  town,)  manufactures  heating,  parlor 
and  cooking  stoves,  fine  and  common  enamel  grato  fronts,  fen- 
ders, mantels,  etc.  Their  spacious  and  excellently  appointed 
ware-rooms  are  located  at  41(i  Market  street,  and  present  a sight 
which  will  amply  repay  intending  purchasers  to  indulge. 

The  “Camel"  Clothing  House. — Every  city  has  at  least 
one  specially  popular  clothing  house — where  enterprise  knows  no 
limit  and  everybody  in  society  may  find  their  wishes  abundantly 
cateied  to.  That  house  in  Steubenville  bears  the  sign  of  the 
“Camel,"  and  the  proprietor  is  Mr.  Elbert  Campbell,  who  has 
achieved  a universal  and  enviable  notoriety  for  giving  unlimited 
satisfaction  and  unparalelled  bargains.  Not  only  does  his 
stock  regularly  consist  of  absolute  mountains  ol  ready  made 
clothing,  and  gents'  furnishing  goods  of  matchless  attractiveness, 
hosiery,  gloves,  umbrellas  and  gum  goods,  but  he  makes  quite  a 
specialty  of  merchant  tailoring— carry iug  an  immense  stock  of 
the  most  stylish  season  cloths  and  suitings ; and  retaining  the 
services  of  Mr.  John  Hoff,  a cutter  whose  popularity  in  this 
community  is  only  equalled  by  his  experience  and  ability.  The 

Camel  ” Clothing  House  is  realty  one  of  the  leading  features 
presented  in  Seubcnvilie,  or  even  Jefferson  county. 

Markle's  City  Livery  is  one  of  the  finest  stables  in  the 
county,  214  Market  streot.  It  has  been  established  many  years 
and  passed  through  several  down  to  August  of  1878,  when  its 
present  popular  and  energetic  proprietor  came  into  ownership. 
Sir.  W.  R.  Markle  has  had  quite  an  experience  in  the  businoss — 
is  genial  and  liberal,  prompt  and  accommodating.  He  has  a 
very  fine  hearse,  supplies  excellent  funeral  and  wedding  equi- 
pages, and  usually  has  from  eighteen  to  twenty  horses  with 
twenty  to  twenty-five  carriages,  buggies  and  other  conveyances 
for  parties  to  select  from.  As  a boarding  and  sales  stable  it  will 
be  found  exceedingly  clean  and  well  kept,  abundance  of  excel- 
lent food,  and  the  attention  absolutely  first  class. 

Samuel  Johnson,  12(5  North  Fourth  street,  is  the  proprietor 
of  probably  the  oldest  and  best  Undertaking  establishment  in 
Jefferson  county.  His  house  was  established  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  and  to-day  is  replete  to  the  minutest  details  for  the 
complete  furnishing  of  funerals  to  the  taste  and  means  of  the 
most  humble  or  opulent  in  society.  Coffins,  caskets  and  shells 
of  every  design  and  make ; an  excellent  hearse,  shrouds,  nat- 
ural and  artificial  flowers,  elegant  funeral  designs,  and  every- 
thintf  entering  into  the  undertaking  business  he  keeps  regularly 
on  hand;  while  his  is  the  only  house  in  the  city  which  effect- 
ually conducts  embalming.  Mr.  George  W.  Thomas  who  has 
also' been  in  this  house  some  twelve  years,  is  constantly  in  at- 
tendance, and  call  when  they  may  their  patrons  receive  the 
promptest  and  most  satisfactory  attention. 

Foster’s  Drug  Store— Mr.  J.  S.  Foster,  of  South  Fourth 
street,  has  one  of  the  most  complete  drug  establishments  in  the 
city.  He  has  been  in  business  here  since  18(16,  keeps  constantly 
on  hand  a first  class  stock,  and  makes  a specialty  of  compound- 
ing prescriptions  and  family  recipes.  His  stock  of  fancy  goods, 
perfumery,  &c„  is  unexcelled,  as  also  his  assortment  of  proprie- 
tary  and  patent  medicines. 
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STEUBENVILLE’S  LOCAL  PRESS. 

To  follow  up  a correct  history  of  the  newspaper  press  in  Steu- 
benville, since  the  establishment  of  the  Western  Herald  in  1876, 
we  find  to  be  an  impracticable  task — its  vicissitudes  having  been 
so  varied  and  complicated,  with  but  little  reliable  data  comeat- 
able.  Hence  we  prefer  simply  to  review  the  publications  in 
existence  at  the  lime  of  our  going  to  press  : 

“THE  STEUBENVILLE  HERALD" 

justly  lays  claim  to  being  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  state,  with 
perhaps  a single  exception.  It  was  established  by  Lowry  & 
Miller  in  the  year  1806,  its  headquarters  then  being  the  one- 
story  frame  building  on  the  east  side  of  Third  street  immediately 
above  Washington.  In  1814  it  was  purchased  by  James  Wilson, 
who  had  previously  conducted  the  Aurora  at  Philadelphia.  He 
infused  into  it  the  vigor  of  which  his  abilities  were  capable,  and 
years  after,  especially  during  the  days  of  the  Whig  party,  it  was 
a power  in  all  this  section  of  country.  ■ Nevertheless  the  paper 
was  a mere  trifle  compared  with  that  of  the  present  day.  A 
sheet  before  us  contains  twelve  columns  of  matter  in  toto.  largely 
composed  of  advertisements,  and  even  the  space  devoted  to  [ 
reading  matter  was  filled  with  materials  that  would  not  be  very  | 
satisfactory  to  readers  of  the  present  day.  They  consisted  I 
almost  entirely  of  foreign  news  and  such  ‘•heavy’’  pabulum 
that  it  would  now  be  considered  hard  to  digest.  Nevertheless 
it  was  up  with  the  times,  and  as  we  have  said,  exercised  a 
marked  influence  on  the  community.  The  entire  sheet  meas- 
ured 22x18  inches,  and  it  would  hardly  fill  one  corner  oi  the 
present  Weekly  Herald.  About  1838  Mr.  Wilson  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Steubenville,  Cadiz  and  Cambridge  turnpike,  and 
this,  with  his  duties  as  associate  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  so  absorbed  his  time  that  he  gradually  withdrew  from 
active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  paper,  which  was  now 
run  by  his  son  Robert  and  John  Worstell.  About  1843,  they 
sold  out  to  Nathan  Purviance,  who,  however,  kept  the  paper 
but  a very  short  time,  when  he  disposed  of  it  to  W.  R.  Allison, 
who  retained  control  until  October  1,  1873,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  P.  B.  Conn,  the  present  proprietor.  The  Daily  Herald 
Was  started  in  1847,  and  since  that  time  has  never  missed  an 
issue.  Since  the  Herald  has  been  under  charge  of  the  present 
proprietor,  many  and  marked  improvements  have  been  made. 
The  weekly  edition  now  contains  forty-eight  extremely  long 
columns,  filled  almost  exclusively  with  reading  matter,  adver- 
tisements being  limited,  and  requires  a sheet  56x37  inches  on 
which  to  print  it,  making  it  the  largest  four  page  paper  in  the 
Union,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  the  recognized  exponent 
of  the  Republican  party,  Dot  only  for  Jefferson  county,  but  for 
Eastern  Ohio,  and  enjoys,  as  it  deserves,  an  extended  circulation 
and  influence. 

STEUBENVILLE  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  GAZETTE. 


present  Weekly  Gazette , which  was  thon  the  largest  paper  in 
Eastern  Ohio,  thirty-six  columns.  In  May,  1875,  the  Daily  Ga- 
zette was  enlarged  to  twenty-eight  columns.  Under  the  careful 
and  efficient  management  of  McFadden  & Hunter,  the  Daily  and 
Weekly  Gazette  have  alike  flourished  and  become  the  factors 
of  public  opinion  in  Ohio  to  no  inconsiderable  extent.  Tbeedi- 
torials  of  the  Gazette  are  largely  quoted  by  its  cotemporaries 
throughout  the  country',  as  it  is  a strong  advocate  of  currency 
reform,  and  democratic  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  favors 
the  proposition  that  the  government  should  coin  all  the  money 
of  the  nation,  whether  paper  or  metal,  and  in  its  advocacy  of 
this  question,  as  well  as  others  of  a political  nature,  its  editorials 
sparkle  with  originality  of  thought  and  a guarded  enthusiasm, 
earning  for  it  extensive  patronage  and  influence,  ranking  ii 
among  the  loading  papers  of  Ohio. 

“THE  OHIO  PRESS.” 

A first-class  Independent  newspaper  opposed  to  corrupt  leg- 
islation and  in  lavor  of  ‘*  an  honest  government  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  ” was  established  in  August,  1879,  by 
W.  R.  Allison,  several  years  previously  proprietor  of  the  old 
••  Steubenville  Herald.  " Mr.  A.  is  extensively  known  and  wide- 
ly experienced  as  a journalist  in  this  community,  and  still  re- 
tains the  editorial  chair  on  the  Ohio  Press.  The  Press  is  an 
eight-page  paper,  published  every'  Thursday,  and  already  has 
attained  considerable  prestige,  as  also  an  excellent  circulation. 
The  terms  for  subscription  are  82  per  annum,  and  its  patrons 
certainly  receive  ample  reading  matter  for  their  investment. 

“ THE  STEUBENVILLE  SUNDAY  NEWS” 

May  be  said  to  have  grown  out  of  what  was  once  known  as  the 
Sunday  Local , which  enjoy’ed  a merry  existence  of  some  two  to 
three  years,  down  to  1879,  which  year  the  jSetcs  was  started.  It 
is  an  eight-page,  48  column,  paper,  owned  by'  the  Steubenville 
Sunday  Nee s Co.,  for  whom  Mr.  G.  G.  Nichols  is  managing  edi- 
tor. The  publishing  house  is  on  Market,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  streets,  and  from  present  indications  the  Netcs  is  likely  to 
pursue  a useful  and  successful  career  in  Steubenville,  though  its 
circulation  far  exceeds  the  limits  of  Jefferson  county. 

STEUBENVILLE  GERMANIA, 

German  weekly,  appears  every  Saturday ; independent  iu 
politics,  four  pages;  size  26x40,  subscription,  $2.00;  established 
by  R.  Schnorrenberg,  August,  1870;  from  April  1, 1870  to  April 
1,  1879.  the  firm  was  Schnorrenberg  & Geseheider.  On  this 
date  the  former  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Geseheider  as  sole  proprie- 
tor and  editor  of  the  paper.  Large  circulation,  steadily  in- 
creasing throughout  thisand  adjoining  counties  as  well  as  in  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 


These  publications — the  staunch  supporters  of  Democracy  in 
this  section — at  present  rank  high  in  their  party,  and  in  tact, 
throughout  the  state,  as  the  exponents  and  advocates  of  their 
party',  though  their  inception  is  owed  to  a humble  and  no  very 
remote  venture.  The  Weekly  Gazette  was  established  by  C.  N. 
Allen,  late  editor  of  the  Cadiz  Sentinel,  in  September,  1865, 
though  it  might  really  be  said  to  be  erected  upon  the  ruins  of 
other  newspaper  enterprises,  for  previous  to  1865  there  had 
been  several  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to  maintain  a live 
democratic  paper  in  Steubenville.  The  original  Weekly  Gazette 
contained  thirty-two  broad  columns,  received  ample  advertis- 
ing patronage  and  enjoyed  a wide  circulation.  The  prosperous 
times  of  that  year,  and  thereafter  until  the  panic,  had  the  effect 
of  building  up  a large  and  lucrative  business  for  the  publisher, 
and  in  1868  a morning  Daily  Gazette  was  established — a neat, 
newsy,  twenty-four  column  sheet,  but  the  venture  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  patronage  necessary  to  its  continuance,  and  inside  of  a 
year  the  Weekly  was  once  more  left  in  sole  possession  of  the 
field,  which  it  clung  to  with  remarkable  tenacity.  The  next 
attempt  to  establish  a daily'  democratic  paper  was  undertaken 
by  C.  N.  Allen,  in  the  fall  of  1873,  whose  better  judgment  de- 
vised an  evening  edition  as  preferable  to  a morning  paper. 
This  proved  successful,  when  the  weekly  was  next  relinquished 
and  a semi-weekly  substituted.  On  the  1st  ot  February,  1875, 
however,  the  good  will  and  material  of  the  Gazette  establish- 
ment was  succeeded  toby  Messrs.  H.  H.  McFadden  and  W.  H. 
Hunter,  of  Cadiz,  the  latter  gentleman  having  been  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Cadiz  Sentinel.  The  new  firm  were  not  slow  to 
make  themselves  known  und  felt  as  emphatically  “the  right 
men  in  the  right  place.”  The  semi-weekly  was  replaced  by  the 


MUSIC,  ART  AND  MECHANICS. 


A BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  STEUBEN  VILLE’S  EMINENT  ARTISTS-PAST  AND 

PRESENT. 

To  the  proverbial  lengthy  scroll  of  eminent  men  producodby 
the  famous  “ Buckeye  State,”  tow  cities  have  contributed  a more 
flattering  compliment  than  Steubenville.  Not  only  statesmen, 
military  veterans  and  learned  advocates  has  she  sentforth  tot  e 
world  (most  of  whom  we  refer  to  elsewhere)  but  the  accom- 
plishments ot  music  and  fine  arts  have  also  found  valued  an 
distinguished  votaries,  in  goodly  numbers,  emanate  from 
judicial  seat  of  old  Jefferson  county,  among  whom,  we  may 
pride  refer  to  the  following: 


W.  H.  McDonald  is  a native  of  Steubenville,  and  in  v y 
arly  life  gave  evidence  of  a fine  talent  for  music  whi  e pos» 
ng  an  extraordinary  fine  voice.  With  care  and  culture  ^ 
amo  quite  a promising  basso,  rendering  valued  assis  a 
ical  singing  organizations,  and  finally  perfecting  himse  . „e 
Dur  years  study  in  Italy',  where  he  acquired  quite  an  e ^ 

s a vocalist  in  several  of  the  large  cities.  After  his  re  t 

iceame  associated  with  the  famous  Strakosh  comp  jg 

ravelled  with  Hess,  Adelaide  Phillips  and  ot  ers-  r. 
iow  a member  of  the  celebrated  Abbott  combination.  jjat, 

ied  Marie  Stone,  of  Boston,  a most  accomplished  a y 
vho  is  also  in  the  Abbott  combination.  The  happy  P -tjng 
ionally  return  to  the  scenes  of  Mr.  McDonald  s ’ gteu- 

elatives  and  friends,  when  they  very  generously  a . 0f  a 

lenvillo  congregation  with  a rich  treat  in  the  ren 
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choice  selection  of  church  music  at  o , 

terian  churches,  on  the  Sabbath  dm-in  r,8t.or  S®cond  Presby- 
thecity.  ath,  during  their  brief  sojourn  in 

Miss  Lizzie  Bkosie,  a niece  of  Mr  t n , 

city,  is  also  achieving  quite  an  eminence  as a vo^hS"' While 
yet  receiving  her  early  education  at  home  she  disnE^  a Wb 
traordinary  faculty  lor  vocal  music  and’ th  d P d an  ex' 
voice  was  strikingly  apparent  as  "he  Li  e^ellenc3'  of  her 
local  musical  circles  Her  uncle  the. 8ervi?e.  irl 
her  a thorough  musical  education  and  to  that  en<dUPi°n 
under  eminent  European  masters  Sh«  , 1 ,end  Placed  *>er 

gratifj-iug  distinetionfand  ,i ita^^aC^ 

'S  Steubenville  hi* 

parents  when  a „e,;e  b.“td  S'.biS?  “jf 

manifest  in  very  early  lite  Hm  o-.-o...  , naae  uselt 

which  he  excelled  to  the  astonishment  ofevmy^  and'hoVas 
lecently  sent  to  the  conservatory  of  music  at  Stntimrt  n 
where  he  is  still  engaged 

'“K  rr  0f  !VU,ing  a brilliant  career  >n  store. 
Henry  Moom  is  a name  that  is  still  familiar  in  the  ears  of 

d S<fltM  rS’vtt8  ass0ciated  Wlth  instrumental  music  He  was  a 
son  of  Mr.  Moody,  at  one  time  cashier  of  the  old  Jefferson  Branch 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  and  his  favorite  study was the  Key 
bug  ®Tan  instrument  of  unexcelled  sweetness  when  played  by  a 

abotf  845  50rhntr'  ° WaS  at,  the  height  of  his  popularity 

naw  V.i - 'f?’  b L few  >'ear8  later— between  1854  and  00  de- 
parted this  lie.  We  are  assured  by  competent  judges  who  were 
familiar  with  h.s  prohciancy  that  he  stood  absolutely  un rivaled 
a.  a bugler  and  shared  a very  wide  popularity  as  such. 

Wilson  McDonald  is  a son  of  Isaac  McDonald,  once  Sheriff 
of  h,.c°unty  Wilson,  from  quite  a boy,  showed  a wonderful 
taste  for  modeling,  and  even  presented  a bust  of  Henry  Clav  to 
our  county  officials,  which  stcfod  for  several  years  ta?he  Su!t 
House.  As  he  grew  up  he  left  for  St.  Louis,  and  became  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co.  but 

ca^of  Th  8,ghtRof  the  gifted  hobby.  Indeed,  he  made  a ’fine 
cast  of  Thomas  Benton,  Esqr.,  which  is  still  standing  in  one  of 
St.  Louis  public  parks,  beside  handling,  in  a masterly  manner 
numerous  other  hue  subjects,  including  a life  like  bust  of  O’Con- 
nor.  His  masterpiece,  however  in  the  line  of  sculptor  has 
been  tbo  fane  statute  recently  unveiled  at  West  Point,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  gallant  General  Custer,  which  has  earned 
tor  its  sculptor  national  encomiums  and  celebrity. 

.]?;  * •Andrews,  son  of  Alexander  Andrews,  a wholesale  grocer 
of  hteubenville,  early  gave  proof  of  an  extraordinary  talent  for 
fane  arts  and  we  believe,  was  a graduate  of  Marietta.  He  first 
went  to  Germany  to  pursue  his  studies  in  1859,  and  has  since 
Deen  home  and  revisited  the  continent  several  times.  He  has* 
now  a studio  in  Washington  City,  D.  C.,and  has  produced  num- 
erous master-pieces  of  art  in  Cincinnati,  Columbus  and  other 
prominent  cities;  noticeably  a faithful  likeness  of  president 
Hayes.  While  recently  in  Steubenville  ho  executed  a splendid 
poi trait  of  the  late  Capt.  Charles  Doty,  for  several  days  in  view 
upon  Market  street,  which  was  the  theme  of  admiration  by 
everyone.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  that  another  of  his 
masterpieces — a length  portrait  of  Martha  Washington— is  this 
year  (18.9)  one  of  the  finest  art  productions  gracing  the  Cin- 
cinnati Exposition. 

Thomas  Cole,  though  not  exactly  a native  of  Steubenville, 
was  brought  up  here,  and  proved  himself  a perfect  master  at 
band  ling  the  brush.  His  talents  ranged  equally  in  the  produc- 
J!°“  °‘  landscapes  and  portraits.  In  the  latter  respect  Mr.  John 
■ Slack,  of  this  city,  has  still  in  his  possession  a perfect  gem  of 
h-  vr  ' shape  of  a miniature  picture  executed  with  the  brush 
by  Mr.  Colo,  whoso  works  of  art,  alike  numerous  as  varied  in 
subjects,  still  range  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  critics.  He, 
however,  died  several  years  ago. 

W.  Watkins  was  another  distinguished  artist  who  went  out 
rom  btiibenville,  and  subsequently  made  a specialty  of  minia- 
ure  portraits,  in  which  study  he  is  said  never  to  have  been  ex- 
celled  in  his  day.  He  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  there  flour- 
ished for  several  ydkrs,  but  about  1850  quit  this  transitory  life, 
it  is  hoped,  to  view  sconces  of  Celestial  beauty. 

I 61 — B.  & J.  Coa. 


bereTh?nL^?S ‘ioUgh-  ‘y  ,a  native.of  Baltimore,  came 
kindred  VI  ^ Toung  to  reside  in  the  association  of  his  family 

fst  of  the  sSon7pUnKle.t0  Mr-  C Uawkin8-  at  present  organ7 

profession  WhMe  t0  'US  remarkable  proficiency  in  the 
residing  at  Covin-rton  JiT'k  !r  ‘bo.  latJer  dty-  however,  and 

his  nlrrwL*  • infc.l°iii i IV} he  died  about  the  year  18G3  But 

survivT.  ltnnnTerable  masterP'eces  of  art  will  even  yet  long 
process  that  hi'!  pre8CI've.hl9  memory  green  as  the  pioneer  off 
studv  tfs  achieved  a perfection  and  popularity  in  the 

study  of  fane  arts,  that  will  probably  never  die  out 

OTIIEKS,  NOT  PROFESSIONALS,  YET  PROMINENT  AMATEURS. 

exduTifelv  renr  P™?"?0*  that  tbe  “8tar8”  “‘ready  referred  to 
they  are  LiNv  I h ,m,8,cal  gen,us  ofthis  community,  for 
radiant  music-iMinrV^  Part,cular  lights  in  the  accredited 
and  fre  still  m m tbat  ^rounds  us.  There  have  been, 
studies  thou-h  onh  l f'l  T Portentous  disciples  of  Aeolian 

looked.’  So  far  balk  as  8?<i  “ °bnty’  who  8bould  not  be  over- 
one  1 nl  ;,  a8  J.819  "e  are  assured  there  resided  here 

ture  who  tt  'irr-  10,1  er.,gaged  in  the  woolen  manufac- 
m aster  of  " • ,!lr  adva'ice(l  in  years,  was  a perfect 

(organs  and  nia!o  ’f  lte’  trombone  a,,d  other  instruments 
d C,’l“'Sd  excepted,  as  they  were  in  those 

fnndn  ,and .far  between).  Being  also  a first-class  basso  nro- 
™ > l 18  faid  h®  usod  to  astonish  and  delight  our  local  society 
and  vo«f  S,r  rt"K  '"I'11'0  Culti,vation  alike  of  instrumental 

out  of  this  lifal  in  tbf  °ld  gentleman  Pa^d 

*l  i , *-“**?  al  tho  advanced  aero  of  eicrhtv  v’enrw 

Amon<r  o,,  !eai  t'i  a,,£  eil,husiastie  musician  up  to"  his  death! 
\fl.„  ° 0U1  ®‘n ‘J  efficient  organists  were  Dr.  A.  W Semnle 

18:>  i to  T8~0  w7rt,Mn,i  M°,rS0’  Mi88  (;ha8e-  **■  ThenZom 
1 j.  6 bnd  that,  in  addition  to  Mr.  W.  Hawkins  there 
stood  exceedingly  high  as  vocalists  in  our  local  choirs  Messrs 

11  Slack  J>V,Vld  ^ood.V.'Vil|iam  WoodR,  Thomas  Matthews.  John 
h.  • tack  Ac.,  whose  names  will  doubtless  bring  back  to  the 
f7':’ds  °hf  old  ^“lers  the  remembrance  of  many  happy  assoeia! 

!o  maWnveabsti°7  °f  ™ “o^entbTl.eTwith 

, 8urd  frivolities  that  characterize  tho  taste  of  tbe 

enfd  ist'Tom  TrIu  ° , J"' “sical  Progression-  T1>ough  a length- 
®td'f’  fl0m  .18^0  to  the  present,  might  be  added,  we  will  not 
attempt  a complete  enumeration  of  those  meriting  special  dis 

fS0inetadoam0ng  "s  ’'’0  and.local  talent<  1,1  this  day,  we  may 
of  the  l .e  e w 'Tr'  V^  dlst!nction>  Mr.  R.  O.  Hawkins,  son 
„ Y U : Hawkins,  who  is  the  efficient  organist  of  tho 

Second  Presbyterian  church  ; Miss  S.  Marion,  quite  an  aecom 

P rs!ep  TrW  an,d  instnK'tor-  P'-esiding  as  organist  at  the 
first  Presbyterian  church;  Miss  Emma  Campbelf  a very  fine 

pianist,  and  organist  of  the  Fifth  Street  Methodist  ehuref  and 
.nth'mn1.  Z,n'rne,'nian'  of  St-  Peter  s Catholic  church,  while 
midst  i ° tvocall8ts'  K°od  singers  are  so  plentiful  in  our 
midst  that  to  particularize  would  be  invidious.  Nor  should  we 
omit  to  mention  that  Captain  S.  F.  Scull,  originally  of  Steubon- 
Prll't’  w n°'V  as8lstant  general  ticket  agent  for  the  Pittsburgh, 

Port  Wayne  and  Chicago  railroad,  at  Pittsburgh,  has  proved 
himself  quite  a distinguished  amateur  vocalist  and  musician 
also  excelling  largely  as  a composer.  Among  his  ballads  that 
Date  gained  wide  popularity  are,  “I  Must  Never  Tell  dedi- 
cated to  Mrs  Caroline  Kichings  Bernard;  “Here's  a Health 
My  Bonnie  Lassie,’’  Sly  Zephyrs,”  &e.  His  choral  services 
and  part  services—  \ cm tes,  To  Penms,  Jubilates,  &c.,  may  be 
remembered  by  the  score,  as  also  his  single  and  double  chants. 

His  ability  will  long  be  perpetuated  by  the  interesting  and 
popular  ballads  from  bis  able  pen,  though  his  success  in  pro- 
ducing church  music  has  been  equally  marked.  Tbe  words  of 
the  psalmist  are  beautifully  portrayed,  in  musical  notation,  over 
this  gentleman’s  signature,  and  his  compositions  arc  extensively 
adopted  in  various  places  of  worship  at  tbe  present  time,  with 
the  prospect  of  having  taken  a lasting  root  in  tbe  feeling  of  a 
Christian  community.  D 

AMATEUR  FINE  ARTS. 

While  at  present  wo  do  not  find  the  pen,  pencil,  crayon  and 
brush  so  extensively  practiced  as  of  yore,  yet  geniuses,  with  a taste 
for  art  accomplishments,  by  such  methods,  are  still  increasing 
and  perfecting.  Mr.  K.  C.  Hawkins,  Mr.  W.  A.  Long  and 
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STw®  exceedingly  good  as  pencil, oil  and  water  color  artists, 
i e Mi.  C.  1' uson,  also  a photographist,  is  perfecting  surpris- 
lnS  y as  a crayon-ink  artist.  His  portraits  are  exceedingly 
good,  while  he  also  excels  largely  as  a caricature  or  cartoon 
artist. 

1 he  Late  Oliver  Cromwell  Gray — This  estimable  gentlemen 
—a  poetic  genius — first  saw  light  on  Market  street,  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  January  1,  1821.  He  descended  from  an  old  English  fam- 
ily of  the  same  name,  of  which  also  Thomas  Gray,  poet,  and 
the  author  of  the“Elegy  in  a Country  Churchyard, ’’was  a branch. 
The  house  he  was  born  in  is  still  standing  on  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  that  thriving  little  city.  If  not  the  heir  of  for- 
tune, he  was  woll  born.  In  1838  he  finished  his  studies  at  the 
Grove  Academy,  and  the  same  year  began  teaching  school  at 
Knoxville,  Jefferson  county,  as  also  at  Springfield,  and  sub- 
sequently studied  law,  at  Cincinnati.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Cleveland;  came  to  Steubenville,  and  during  the  Mexi- 
can war  became  1st  lieutenant  of  the  Jefferson  Greys.  He  re- 
turned home  in  July,  1847,  and  remained  here  till  i849,  when 
he  started  for  the  land  of  El  Dorado.  He,  however,  passed  out 
of  this  life  July  31,  1871.  His  mind  was  highly  cultivated  in 
the  various  fields  of  intellect,  and  few  piofessional  men  were 
more  universally  missed  and  regretted.  In  literature  he  had  a 
fine  taste,  and  as  a poet  evidenced  exceptional  talents — see  sketch 
of  his  life  and  writings,  edited  by  his  nephew.  David  Gray 
Picks,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippencott  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  in 
1872.  The  work  in  question  is,  indeed,  a very  fine  one,  contain- 
ing rare  and  valued  selections  that  will  perpetuate  his  momory 
for  centuries  to  come. 

.MECHANICAL  INGENUITY. 

Probably  the  greatest  achievement  in  mechanical  skill  that 
has  ever  emanated  from  this  state— and  which  promises  yet  to 
astonish  scientific  men  throughout  the  world— is  also  to  be 
credited  to  Steubenville  genius.  We  refer  to  a wonderful  “cos- 
mochonotrope,  or  astronomical  clock,”  invented  and  patented 
this  year  (1879)  by  Mr.  James  P.  Sarratt,  jeweler,  of  this  city. 
It  consists  of  a clock  that  shows,  for  each  day  in  the  year,  the 
exact  time  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  Also  the  relative  position  of 
the  earth  to  the  sun— clearly  exhibiting,  at  all  times,  that  por- 
tion of  the  earth  on  which  the  sun  reflects.  It  also  clearly 
shows  the  equation  of  time,  and  why  it  is  that  sun  time  and 
clock  time  agree  but  four  times  in  the  year— determines  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place  on  the  globe— showing  side- 
rial  and  sun  time  for  astronomical  purposes.  In  a word,  tor 
school  purposes,  any  child  of  ordinary  capacity  can  fully  com- 
prehend si  derial,  mean  or  clock  time  and  equation  of  time  It 
virtually  brings  the  studies  in  the  high  grades  to  the  level  ot 
primary  departments,  and  affords  almost  a “royal  road  to  sc.en- 
fifie  research  Already  has  it  attracted  the  attention  of,  and 
leading  .ci.n.i.t.  and  the  day  , no. 

f»r  distant  when  this  wonderful  gem  of  human  ingenuity  will 
not^nly  command  general  attention  but  universal  adoption  in 
all  our  distinguished  educational  institutions. 


THE  OHIO  KIVER. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  ITS  H1SOTRY— REMINIS ENCES  OF  EARLY  NAVIGATION —THE 
niWN  OF  STEAMBOATS  ON  WESTERN  WATERS- ARRIVAL  OF  THE  1-  IRsT 
STEAMER  AT  STEUBENVILLE-“THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,”  AND  CAP- 
TAIV  SHRIENES-  EXPERIENCES-STEAMBOAT  BUILDING  IN  *TEU REN- 
VILLE-FIRST TRIP  OF  THE  “BAZALEEL  WELLS”  TO  PITTSBURGH 

graphic  and  amusing  sketches  by  one  who  was  on  board  an 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ROBERT  THOMPSON  AND  OTHER  NAUTICAL  MATTERS 
OF  LOCAL  INTEREST. 

• • 1 1 dixcoverv  of  the  Ohio,  we  may  briefly  state 
Of  the  original  di  ga]|e  and  the  Prench  were  the  first 

that  the  Prench  explo  ? > ^ i(j  fornied  by  the  confluence 
to  navigate  its  wate  hela  rivers,  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 

of  the  Allegheny  and  ^ tfae  MiBBjBBippi,  is  950  miles,  if 

sylvania.  Its  entir?  !?nfs  through  an  air  lino  from  Pittsburgh 
we  follow  its  “cand®”°^’  gig  miies.  The  current  is  very  gen- 
to  Cairo,  would  no1;  j.our,  its  average  descent  be- 
lle, not  exceeding  th  J’  of  courBe,  at  high  stages  of 

s?  t^  exceeded’ while  in  dry  soasons  11  somo‘ 


times  falls  short  of  two  mfles  per  hour.  Tho  mean  height  of  the 
current  is  50  feet,  though  in  extraordinary  freshets  ft  has  ex- 
ceeded GO  feet,  above  low  water  mark.  There  are  are  numerous 
islands  along  the  Ohio,  many  being  fertile  and  others  sandy. 
The  navigable  waters  of  this  river  and  its  tributaries  are  not 
less  than  5,000  miles,  and  the  area  drained  is  about  200,000 
square  miles. 

REMINISCENCES  OF'  EARLY'  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  OHIO. 

Before  the  forests  ochoed  to  the  panting  of  the  steam  engine 
the  boats  used  for  conveying  freight  and  passengers  were  of  a 
species  known  as  Kentucky  boats,  barges  and  keel-boats.  The 
length  of  these  roughly  constructed  and  awkward  watercraft 
varied  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet,  while  their 
breadth  of  beam  ranged  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  giving  them 
a carrying  capacity  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  tons.  The 
receptacle  for  freight  occupied  a considerable  portion  of  the 
hulk,  and  was  called  a cargo-box.  Kear  the  stern  was  a small 
apartment  that  served  as  a cabin  for  aristocratic  passengers. 
The  roof  of  this  cabin  was  elevated  above  the  main  deck,  and 
from  this  roof  the  helmsman  directed  the  movements  of  the 
boat. 

The  boat  was  usually  provided  with  a mast  and  sail,  but 
when  no  wind  prevailed  to  waft  the  clumsy  craft  on  its  voyage, 
oars  and  poles  were  substituted,  while  at  other  times  the  hardy 
boatman  bad  recourse  to  the  cordello,  in  which  case  each  mem- 
ber of  the  boat’s  crew  performed  the  service  of  a mule  on  the 
tow-path  of  a canal.  At  other  times  the  wrapping  process  was 
adopted.  The  early  boatmen  were  a hardy  and  lawless  set  of 
men.  Their  arduous  labors  gave  them  muscles  of  iron,  and 
they  were  much  given  to  exhibitions  of  their  prowess  by  fre- 
quent hand-to-hand  encounters.  The  most  noted  boatman  of 
bis  day  was  probably  Mike  Pink,  who  has  figured  as  the  hero 
of  more  blood-curdling  romances  than  probably  any  single  indi- 
vidual who  existed  at  the  same  epoch  in  the  early  history  of 
the  West.  The  veritable  Mike  was  a blood-thirsty  and  revenge- 
ful ruffian  of  great  strength  and  courage.  An  adept  with  the 
knife  and  rifle,  by  violence  he  lived,  and  the  same  fate  he  had 
meted  out  to  so  many  others  was  finally  his  own  doom,  for,  as 
the  Kentuckians  would  say,  “Ho  died  with  his  boots  on.”  Of 
his  tragic  death,  we  learn  that  he  was  decoyed  and  deliberately 
shot,  as  follows  : — His  great*  boast  was  of  the  accomplishment 
that  he  could  shoot  a small  drinking  can  of  whisky  from  a 
man’s  head,  with  a rifle,  at  a very  considerable  distance.  And 
those  who  knew  him  in  life,  aver  that  he  was  such  an  excellent 
shot  that  tbo  feat  in  question  was  a very  common  occurrence 
with  him.  One  day  taking  a little  too  much  stimulant,  how- 
ever— -which  was  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception  with  all 
the  hardy  boatmen — he  undertook  his  favoraite  experiment,  but 
only'  to  aim  a little  too  low  and  witness  his  trusty  messmate 
fall  a corpse.  ^Notwithstanding  Mike  took  the  accident  very 
hard,  giving  abundant  evidence  ot  his  deep  grief,  yet  there  was 
one  of  the  unfortunate  victim’s  companions  present,  who  enter- 
tained a strong  impression  that  the  killing  was  intentional. 
He  carefully  concealed  his  misgivings  and  only  awaited  his 
chance  to  revenge  the  deed.  Some  time  afterwards,  while  a 
number  of  the  boatmen  were  on  a carousal,  he  boasted  of 
Mike’s  prowess  and  stood  for  him  to  take  the  can  offhisbead, 
which  Mike  successfully  accomplished  several  times.  Then  he 
called  on  Mike  to  hold  the  can  on  his  head,  to  which  he  con- 
sented. But  tho  act  was  a fatal  one.  His  revengeful  comrade 
availed  himself  of  tho  opportunity',  and  in  a second  the  notori- 
ous Mike  dropped  instantly  dead— the  ball  having  pierced  his 
skull  directly  between  the  eyes.  During  Mike’s  earthly  pi - 
grimage,  we  are  told  that  his  choice  associates  were  the  Girtjs, 
Bill  Harney,  Joe  Carpenter,  Jim  Stevens,  Jack  Dalton,  an 
others,  ail  noted  freebooters,  who  made  their  headquarters  a a 
romantic  spot  on  the  Ohio  river,  some  twenty  miles  below 
Shawneotown,  known  as  Cave-in-roek.  Here  in  the  fastness  o 
their  cavern  they'  planned  for  future  operations,  divided 
plunder  and  indulged  their  midnight  orgies  that  frequently  ieu 
to  bloody  encounters  among  themselves.  . •> 

In  1794  a young  man  by  the  name  of  Green  carried  o 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  in  a pirogue  or  large  canoe- 
This  boat  on  her  downward  trip  carried  at  times  som® 
freight,  and  occasionally,  for  slight  compensation,  a " 

or  two.  These  voyages  were  attended  with  considera  ? 
from  the  Indians,  and  in  consequence  the  boafctaen  ° 
as  a class  were  experienced  Indian  fighters.  I he 
Fowlers,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  history  as  sa  g 
warriors,  were  also  pioneer  boatmen. 
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FIRST  LINE  OF  PACKETS  BETWEEN  PiTTSRUGH  AND  CINCINNATI. 

The  first  regular  packet  line  between  Pittsh,,^  .r 
nati  was  formed  January  11  1794  hv  th  > and  Cincin- 

tool-bouis  of  t.oa.y  tor.i  “’,1^ 
vert.se.nent  in  the  Sentinel  of  the  Northvveste.mte^ ©Mowing  ad- 
' lnfd  at  Cincinnati,  by  William  Maxwell  2 P i 0,?V  P1'1"' 
Iwo  boats  for  thepresent  will  start  from  r-  -1  UCk?t  Boat8~ 
burgh  and  return  to  Cincinnati  in  tlm  f n Cl?cinnati  to  Pitts- 
First  boat  will  leave  CinSSaS  thU  ■1°W,ng  raauoer- 
and  return  to  Cincinnati  so  as  to  be  ready  to  2 elgh-t  0’clock. 
weeks  from  this  date.  Second  boat  Tin  h'  four 

Saturday  the  30th  inst.,  and  icSi  ^ aW  “ST*  °n 
larly,  each  boat  performing  the  vovae-e  to  ,n,l  . Also.reS“- 

to  Pittsburgh  once  in  evert- four  weekf  i’ll  ? from  Cincinnati 

boats  having  maturely  considered  the  Inn  proprietor  of  these 
dangers  incident  to  tL  coimnon  methoH  7 ,D(co"Venieuoc8  and 
navigating  the  Ohio,  and  being  infiuen^ed^  a°Iove  7°P,told  of 
thropy,  and  a desire  of  being  serviceable  to  the  !, S ? phllan' 
great  pains  to  render  the  a?com modations  on  boar  T UkeD 
agreeable  and  convenient  as  they  could  nossihu'  k the  V°iU8  as 
danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  enemv  an  ,b°  mado-  Xo 
on  board  will  be  undercover  made proof 7 °Ty  1T'60n 
venient  port  holes  for  firing  out  Ch  of  ,h  , ba“’  aud  con' 
with  six  pieces,  carrying  a tound  h i , ° b°atS  18  ™d 

muskets,  and  amph-  sum.lied  with  « ’ good  numb«r  of 

- with  Co, rr„,  "s  at  mi,er„T"  r;.  7v*rr 

A separate  cabin  from  that  designed  for  tlmm  knowledge. 

• Jblj  oflhe  time  oftl.c  t^STgJ  d%»r,“re 

^ rate’s, 

rates  possible.  Persons  desirous  of  working  their  passage  will 
be  admitted  on  finding  themselves,  subject,  however, P£ the 8aml 
ordei  and  directions  from  the  master  of  the  boat  as  the  rest  of 

vill'be'kenf  at^f"  ^ ho*1'*  crow.  An  office  of  insurance 
Hi  be  kept  at  Cincinnati,  Limestone  and  Pittsburgh  where 
Prions  des.rous  of  having  their  property  insured  may  apply 
fhe.atesof  insurance  will  bo  moderate.'’  ^ 

with!  darge1’  audtbe  Primitive  slow  mode  of  navigating  not- 
withstanding, it  will  be  perceived  that  even  thus  eiu-ly  the  ut 

fbr‘1  •at2vhlie.,LPUt  f6rtb’  Wil,b  8t"dioU8  «"• 10  efficiently 
ioi  tiame  while  also  inspiring  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

EARLY  TRADING  VESSELS. 

bunlh  hvUi!<J|i'ng  °[  8ea’g0ing  T8el8  was  established  at  Pitts- 
emkr  17.  ♦ 1 renpb  gentleman,  Louis  Anastasius  Tarascon,  who 
a lnh  d h0m  France  ln  1794’  and  established  himsoll  in  Phil- 
adelphia as  a merchant.  In  1799  he  sent  two  of  his  clerks 

of  th?o^7g,TMUd-J?meB  ®erthoud,  to  examine  the  course 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans 
and  ascertain  the  practicability  of  sending  ships  and  clearing 
Indie's  1'0a.djP’riggod  fro™  Pittsburgh  to  Europe  and  the  West 
2 » •eykrTrt0d,  favorably,  and  Mr.  Tarascon  associated 
firm  of’  l hSb,;0tbr‘‘’ J°bn  ^thony,  with  himself,  under  the 
am?c  ! in”  1A-  nU'a?'on  Broth«™,  James  Berthoud  & Co.,” 
a shin  2 1 ia.1  FlUsbui'gb  U wllo,esale  and  retail  warehouse, 
tore  0 i d’  8ail'11°.lt>  au  ul,t'hor  smith  shop,  a block  manufac- 
Th>«  i everything  necessary  to  complete  sea-going  vessels. 

hnu^:  nV  h th°y  b"iltthe  »C'W0,‘er  one 

rJ  l n",  Vent-V  tons,  and  ship  “Pittsburgh,”  of  two  hun- 

theW  1 V 7 t0U'S’  which  they  opened  trade  in  flour,  with 
brlVv  1 lndt,eS  and  7al'ce,  direct.  In  18112,  they  built  the 
» Aanina,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons;  in  1803,  the  ship 

er,r!,T;,a'„  of  three  hundred  tons,  and  1804,  the  ship  •‘West- 
ern Hauer,  oi  four  hundred  tons. 

NEXT,  STEAMBOATS  ARE  TALKED  OF. 

theroC<fndi7  7 -th°  llVestern  SP'J  of  March  26,  1801,  however, 
y„.„°r  aPPea,'ed  in  that  issue  a notice  for  a meeting  at  Griffin 

and  IvT  f taVorn’ tbon  ,oeated  ut  tbe  cove,  corner  of  Sycamore 
l)rJ»l!  ',  ’7’  Cincinnati,  to  taka  into  consideration  the 
piacticabihty  of  a new  invention  for  propelling  boats  by  steam 
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ten  years  'bo fin -e bJ-',u Ron  ' <L V- e c tL *2 til h ’ att  ^ t8-6™68  t0  Sb<HV  that 

R“y  *•  ib“"  «•. 


the  DAWN  of  STEAMBOATS  on  western  WATERS. 

oi‘“  Sit  trhdod,  "7 OMo  *- **« 

1811  at  Pittabm-oh  1>.*S  f°ui  hundred  tons,  constructed  in 
Fulton,  its  cost  ci’ed.L.rU"4ooime  sTupen'Dtend°nce  of  Robert 
tended  steam  nav^^tion^on  h ,,  1°  ,8U1CCe8S  which  llad  at‘ 
nation  of  the  western  riv2  ‘d,80U  led  t0  a ireful  exami- 

navigated  by  steam  TL  . , a1®Ce,-ta,n  Ltho,r  adaptation  to  bo 

novel  appeai°le  ,eilgf  f 

current)  excited  the  pnlfJum  ^ ^appoa,-ud  boating  upon  the 
upon  the  bank  of  the  lonely  stream^lm  tL°  dwe‘lere 

profitable  business  down  u,‘  1814^ ^wi.mf  sL' BOnl,m,ed  t0  do  a 
lost,  near  Baton  Rouge  La  The  s.'-n  K , "’aS  faggod  and 
built  by  1).  French, 

running  of^  tile'  s0u,J8e9u«ntl^  appropriated  to  the 

About  g4eg  1814  tl2r,X,0t".F„nf  tho„  U’lited  States, 
wheeler  was  also  buik2  ^ 6tern- 

of  Captain  Shrieve  In  the  f„n  Vi,  ’ d plaeed  ln  command 
tered  from  lkuVburl  h .1  °*  the  8auie  >’ear  «he  was  char- 

plies  for  New  Orleans,  ami  arrived  U.eiTin  time'to'V'l1'1'’7  8“P' 
the  battle  of  January  8,  1815.  t0  take  part  ln 

THE  FIRST  STEAMER  ARRIVED  UP  THE  RIVER  AT  STEUBENVILLE. 

thcHOl2rt°’  U0  8teamboat  had  '’entured  to  buffet  the  current  of 

smsmm 

citcmcnt  pievailed  in  Steubenville  upon  the  circulntimt  * . 
port  that  some  kind  of  steam  propelled  water  craft  was  iseeud 

hurried  22  2m-‘S2’hiS'';mSZ"in;Sl^-  ^ 

of°i2V2r;,th(i,re,11ONilJW;,S  iMy  gra’tifiod  by  the'ar rival 
of  the  Enteipnso,  which  ajijiroachod  the  lauding  cast  her 

anchor,  and  reported  that  she  had  made  the  trip  from  New  Or- 
leans  to  Cincinnati  in  thirtv-live  days  it  wmflH  h.  n 
to  attempt  a description  of  the  astonishment  that  se'i/id  even- 
one  present,  but  as  they  subsequently  beheld  her  charm  in  vlv 
steam  away  for  Pittsburgh,  regardless  of  the  stream  that  was 
tboy  vel7  uaturally  concluded  that  a new  and  im- 
poitant  era  in  navigation  had  fairly  dawned.  Next  we  find 
the  same  year  (1815),  Captain  Shrieve  look  an  activolterest 
also,  in  the  building  of  yet  another  steamboat  to  be  named’ 

THE  “GEORGE  WASHINGTON," 

which  excellent  craft  was  constructed  at  Wheeling  W Va  un 
der  the  superintendence  of  George  White.  She  was'  the’first 
steamboat  having  her  boiler  and  machinery  on  deck  and  was 
launched  on  Monday,  the  12th  of  May,  1816.  That  evening  a 
ball  was  held  on  board,  and  the  next  evening  she  arrived°at 

was'*h er^'thtcTf  7 SlU'prise  on  her  ^''ival.  But  little 

as  her  fate  of  the  next  morning  anticipated,  when  a terrific  ex- 
plosion took  place  upon  her,  as  best  described  by  the'  report 

Sir  ST'f  “ tak,°K  frV‘n  th0  Pittshurgh  Mercury,  of  /une 
tlnn/lf1.  ’’  copied  by  that  paper  from  a Marietta  publiea- 
tion  that  reported  the  disaster  on  the  spot.  That  paper  says: 
Horrible  Accident— \\  e have  a painful  duty  to  perform  in  re- 
cording  an  unparnleled  scene'  of  human  misery  and  anguish 
which  occurred  on  board  the  steamboat  “ Washington,”  Tately 
built  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Shrieve.  She 

82te;Jr °m  VV  hoe!i,jy  0,1  -Monday  last,  and  arrived  at  this 
place  (Marietta)  on  Tuesday  evening  following,  about  7 o’clock, 

>Tliu  apparent  tliacripaiiry  between  the  .late  of  title  aaj  occurrence  ami  tbe  dale  of  

er.ptolwl,  as  couu,  utnaMl.c  re,».rt.  is  accounted  for  by  tbe  fa,"  of  the  Itarfetta  m « 
onlj  beutg  published  weekly— tlicii  taking  some  two  or  three  weeks  to  travel  by  mnil  LL 
Offtlotherwcik!  ry  UUl  iu'“-rli“«  l|te  news  until  its  day  of  publication,  at  tl.e  end 
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and  safely  came  to  anchor  opposite  Point  Harmer,  where  she 
continued  until  Wednesday  morning.  The  fires  had  been  kin- 
dled and  the  boilers  made  sufficiently  hot,  preparatory  to  her  de- 
parture, when  the  anchor  was  weighed  and  the  helm  put  to  lar- 
board in  order  to  ware  her  into  position  to  start  her  machinery, 
but  only  having  one  of  her  rudders  shipped  at  the  time,  its  influ- 
ence was  not  sufficient  to  have  the  desired  effect,  and  she  shot 
over,  under  the  Virginia  shore,  where  it  was  found  expedient  to 
throw  over  the  kedge  at  the  stern  to  effect  it.  This  being  ac- 
complished, the  crew  were  required  to  haul  it  again  on  board, 
and  wore  nearly  all  collected  on  the  quarter  for  that  purpose. 
At  this  unhappy  fatal  hour,  the  end  of  the  cylinder  towards  the 
stern,  exploded,  and  threw  the  whole  contents  of  hot  water 
among  them  and  spread  death  and  torture  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  captain,  mate  and  several  others  were  thrown  over- 
board, but  were  saved,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  (who  is 
still  missing),  by  boats  from  the  town,  and  by  swimming  to  the 
Virginia  shore.  The  whole  town  was  alarmed  by  the  explosion. 
Every  physician,  with  a number  of  citizens,  went  to  their  re- 
lief immediately.  On  going  on  board,  a melancholy  and  horri- 
ble scene  presented  itself  Six  or  eight  were  nearly  skinned 
from  head  to  foot,  and  others  slightly  scalded,  making  on  the 
whole  seventeen.  In  stripping  off  their  clothes,  the  skin  peeled 
off  with  them  to  a considerable  depth ; added  to  this  melancholy 
sight,  the  ear  of  the  pitying  spectator  was  pierced  by  the  screams 
and  groans  of  the  agonizing  sufferers,  rendering  the  scene  horri- 
ble beyond  description.  The  cause  of  this  melancholy  catastro- 
phe may  be  accounted  for  by  the  cylinder  not  having  vent 
through  the  safety  valve,  which  was  firmly  stopped  by  the 
weight  that  hung'on  the  lever  having  unfortunately  been  slip- 
ped to  its  extreme  without  being  noticed,  and  the  length  of  time 
occupied  in  wearing,  before  her  machinery  could  be  set  in  mo- 
tion (whereby  the  force  of  steam  would  have  been  expended)— 
these  two  causes  united- — confined  the  steam  until  the  strength 
of  the  cylinder  could  no  longer  contain  it,  and  it  gave  way  with 
the  greatest  violence.  The  steamboat  was  warped  across  the 
river  and  safely  moored  in  deep  water  at  Point  Harmer,  where 
it  is  possible  she  will  stay  several  weeks  until  her  boiler  can  be 
repaired.  As  her  cylinders  were  on  deck,  the  boat  has  received 

no  material  injury  from  the  explosion. 

“The  following  is  a list  of  the  sufferers:  Captain  hchriete 

slightly;  also  Mr.  Clark  (engineer).  Rev.  Tober  (passenger 
romos  Biuir.  Amos  Bennett  and  George  V lute,  a 
inoch  H.  McFeely,  le 
Peter  Lanfer,  '::Barne 
s Nutter  (passenger). 

A man  named  Joseph  was 


fames' Blair  Amos  Bennett  and  Ueorge  » nue,  ail  slightly; 
fNotely  Down,  Enoch  H.  McFeely,  Israel  Moreland,  all  badly  ; 
Joseph  Walsh,  TPeter  Lanier,  ^Barney  Harvey  I hoinas  Blow  n 
(painter),  *James  Nutter  (passenger),  *Sam  1 Wait  (carpenter), 
IS  severely.  A man  named  Joseph  was  also  found  missing, 
and  a black  man  named  Jacob  was  very  severely  injured. 

Subsequently  she  was  repaired  and  run  as  a regular  packet 
bubseque  } Louisville  for  some  time,  finally  finding 


' Her  captain  havi„E 

utmost  faith  in  her  ,p«etl.  mtrly^th.  yeaMm^Ik.nscc 


Utjtwcou  - . , i 

her  way  into  the  New  Orleans  trade, 
utmost  faith  in  her  speed,  early  in  the 

captain  of  the  steamer  “General  Pike  to  race  ... 
captain  ui  duy  started,  and 

to  Louisville  for  SI, OOP.  inej  y 


ged  the 

to  race  from  Cincinnati 
ran  for  some- 

v 1 ‘evenly* w hen  Captain \Shrieve  (who,  by  the  way, 
time  very  even  y , , Btood  on  the  safety-valve  of  his 

was  a notor’ou.B  “t  m in  swearing  lustily  at  the  stoker  while 
boat,  to  keep  should  fill  up  the  fire  box  to  the  doors— 

°^fndtt2  bein“  the  chosen  kind  of  fuel  in  those  days, 
pme  knots  and  icsm  Dei  * when  suddenly  the  “ Gen. 

He  tl!-U  blew  up6  and* a dreadful  sacrifice  of  human  life  resulted. 
U SLrieve  continued  his  trip  and  took  up  the  stakes. 

Captain  «hr  ■ . , A'ew  Orleans,  and  on  his  re- 

* n°U'8H.  'e  oi^ summer  of  the  same  year,  the  yellow  fever 

turn,  the  spring  o bjs  boilt  n,ne  times 

ere  he  reached  h Captain  Sbrieve  now  found  it  de- 

on  board  as  he  cast  anchor.^  Hfe<  and  for  a while 

sirable  to  tempoi  - nt;j  tbe  steamer  “ Ohio  was  corn- 

rusticated  in  tbecoun  yAibai)  when  he  again  returned  to  the 
pleted,  building  at  ^ ,,  i «ra  have  been  able  to 


Pike 

But 

From 


last  vve  have  been  able 


- bosom  ol  Fniber  Ncpt o oiT.d  riv.r, 

learn  of  hftt  obstructed  navigation,  and  so  populai 

cutting  out  the  ia  smaU  town  newly  sprung 

that  section  called  Shrieve- 


^fotxistr, -sTamed  after  him,  and  is  still  called 
r..  o“byp»v.r.io»,  Sbreveport. 

* cTf  A 


STEAMBOAT  BUILDING  IN  STEUBENVILLE. 

Arthur  M.  Phillips,  one  of  the  first  founders  a.^steamengine 

"Those  ifrked  £1  •«  Noileymown  ^ J „„  „„ 

jarss  f u,„  ... 


Tricolor.  ” and  May 
on  some  flour  at 
with  sev- 


builders  in  the  west,  migrated  from  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  Steuben- 
; ville,  Ohio,  in  1807.  He  was  a blacksmith  by  trade,  and  soon 
established  himself  in  a small  business.  Being  an  excellent  me- 
chanic, fortune  smiled  upon  him.  and  so  early  as  1815  he  pur- 
chased the  present  site  of  Means’  foundry,  where  he  lost  no  time 
in  erecting  a foundry.  Here  he  soon  began  to  put  up  land  en- 
gines, mill  work,  &c.,  beside  which  bo  produced  bollow-ware  and 
grates — but,  of  course,  was  only  favored  with  horse  power  to 
conduct  bis  boring,  turning,  and  other  heavy  branches  of  the 
business.  So  early  as  1819-20,  he  received  orders  to  prepare  tho 
boiler  and  engine  for  a steamboat  to  be  put  up  here,  by  the 
name  of  “Bazaleel  Wells,”  which  he  had  no  sooner  accomplished 
than  bis  success  was  such  as  to  gain  him  abundant  work  in  that 
line,  and  subsequently  ho  fitted  out  with  machinery  the  “Con- 
gress,” “Thompson,”  “Steubenville,”  “Aurora,”  &c.,  constructed 
in  Steubenville,  besides  several  put  up  at  Wheeling  and  other 
places,  until  ho  became  quite  an  adept  in  the  business.  As  we 
have  said,  the  “Bazaleel  Wells”  was  the  first  steamboat  built 
here,  and  of  which  the  inhabitants  felt  particularly  proud.  It 
was  by  no  means  a large  boat,  but  just  such  as  was  calculated 
to  conduct  successfully  a limited  amount  of  business.  Steam- 
boats in  those  days  were  mainly  small — sixty  or  ninety  feet  keel, 
fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  beam,  three  to  four  feet  open  hold,  single 
engine,  side  wheels,  boilers  placed  in  the  hold,  and  cabin  on 
the  first  floor.  Elijah  Murray  opened  a boatyard,  at  which  hulls, 
cabins  and  everything  was  built  entire.  The  “Wells”  at  first 
did  considerable  skimming  around  at  home,  when  it  was  conclud- 
ed safe  to  place  her  upon 


HER  FIRST  TRIP  TO  PITTSBURGH, 

an  interesting  sketch  of  which  vve  append,  as  taken  from  theeol- 
umiis  of  the  “Olden  Time  Monthly,”  of  August  1847,  and  written 
by  one  of  the  passengers  who  fortunately  (or  otherwise)  in- 
dulged the  privilege  of  said  trip  : 

“Mr.  Editor : — As  one  object  of  the  Olden  Time  seems  tobeto 
chronicle  events  connected  with,  and  descriptive  of  the  early 
settlement  and  improvement  of  the  region  round  about  Pitts- 
burgh. it  may  not  be  fimiss  to  devote  a tew  of  its  columns  to  a 
narrative  of  a steamboat  voyage  from  Steubenville  to  Pitts- 
burgh, which  was  made  at  an  early-  date,  (1820)  and  before  the 
art  of  propelling  boats  by  steam  was  well  understood  in  this 
country*.  The  boat  above  referred  to,  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
ever  built  in  Steubenville,  and  as  the  builders  were  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  and  construction  of  steamboat 
machinery,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  work  would  be 
very  perfect.  The  novelty,  however,  of  such  a work  gave  it 
great  notoriety,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  completed,  a large  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  and  ladies  including  the  writer,  resolved  on 
making  a pleasure  voyage  to  Pittsburgh.  The  hour  fixed  on 
for  our  departure,  brought  to  the  beach  (for  we  had  no  wharves 
in  olden  times.)  an  immense  concourse  of  people  to  see  the  new 
steamboat  start  ; for  really  it  was  then  a phenomenon  of  no  or- 
dinary occurrence  to  see  a steamboat  running  up  tho  stream 
without  the  aid  of  oars,  poles  or  paddles. 

Wo  left  Steubenville  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  ana 
made  such  rapid  progress  the  first  mile  that  the  crowd  on  shore 
were  (for  they-  seemed  unwilling  to  lose  sight  of  us)  at  their  best 
-■ait  to  keep  up  with  us.  Here  it  became  necessary  to  cross  to 
the  Virginia  shore,  where  we  found  the  current  rather  more 
than  a match  for  our  steam  power,  and  in  order  to  stem  it  atan, 
every  one  who  could  pull  a pound  were  required  to  parade  ou 
deck  and  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in 
employment  of  bushwhacking,  and  although  our  progress 

sometimes  scarcely  perceivable,  still  we  remained  in  hn  P 
its,  until  we  bad  overcome  nearly-  another  mile,  when  w 
informed  by  the  engineer  that  the  force  pump  had  given  w 
and  that  we  must  stop  and  repair  before  we  could  go  » J 
ther.  This  for  a time  seemed  to  throw  a little  gloom  ^ 

prospects,  but  no  one  appeared  to  doubt  the  praetiea  J 

our  finally  reaching  the  place  of  our  destination  and  we  all 
agreed  to  put  up  for  the  night,  and  wait  Pat'0ri^  m. 

pump  could  be  repaired,  which  by  working  a 1 night’ *as 
plishcd  by  ton  o'clock  next  morning,  when  we  again  set  ou 

1 The^pairs  made  on  this  occasion  did  not 
so  much  as  we  had  hoped  it  would  have  done,  for  (altho  g 
bad  become  very  tired  of  it,)  we  were  obliged  tojwp  up  ^ 
bushwhacking,  or  go  down  strearn  i nstead  ofp,  h howeWl 
met  with  stiff  water.  By  one  effort  and  anoth  Ig. 

against  noon  the  second  day,  we  hove  ,j?rie*hort of  four  miles 
land,  the  lower  point  of  which  is  a little  sbo 
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above  Steubenville,  Here  we  mei  wi*v, 

ful  than  any  we  had  before  encountered  ac“rrent  raore  power- 
the  end  proved  too  threat  for  us  tn  d’  and  one  to°  which  in 
ever,  slo'w  to  believed  fS,  ZITtuT  k Y°  how' 

noon  in  efforts  to  round  the  point  of Ihat  klaS  lb°  aft0r' 

considerable  brawls,  charging  each  !°uslT;  at  others  got  Into 
discretion.  Fortunately  for  t.s  we  had  on  hn  7“nl  °f  bkiH  a“d 
gentleman,  (after  whom  the  boat  wasl.l^  u venerable  old 
life  bad  placed  him  upon  an  eminen,/^’  whose  well-spent 

jvbich  glvo  hi,,,  llJr£&£El££i  o'„V?ow 

bore  an  angry  asneet  one  enevei  our  discussions 

man  set  all  things  right.  Still  eve/whM^  f °m  that  Food  old 
unable  to  get  any  farther  un  siren  n 11  his  assistance  we  wore 

upon  us  we  were^bligeTto  cable  ni  ; h«le  ^ ,ni«ht  8lole  in 
of  the  island  which  we  had  so  earnest  Ur  n °le.  ^.c  o"r  tlle  P°int 
to  pass.  b°  eai  DestlT  and  untiringly  struggled 

o p,H,r.“  ubT.riSi  IT::!,  t r***  -*  *>«- 

the  many  Visitors  wUhwfoch  in  «f°  ^ 0llr  troubles  by 
boat  crowded.  The  news  of  >, L*  *7  m!nutes  we  found  our 
Brown’s  Island  had  spread  far  and"  wfo1  yin.g,at  th.e  Point  of 
place  the  lads  and  lass  es  of  all  the  hi  d ’ “j1  br0U&,U  t0  that 
was  proposed,  the  cXicfoaSotu  he  ab?Ut  A dar‘“ 

to  accord  as  near  as  was  thought  to  he  a"d  fiddles  made 

then  went  off  such  a iollificniinn  be  °*  a?J  lmportance,  and 

ate  jsiSSr  “ 

V 

RH 

™«t«i„“d„;r,i:Tir  the  "“chin,rr'  ih”,‘ 

boisterous8  om.°‘  th'n^’ aud  when  the  altercation  became  rather 
his  unbounded  iffl?d  old  pcace-maker  again  interfered,  and  by 
Tbt  »U  t i influence  had  carried  unanimously  a proposition 
Tha  we  Should  return  to  Steubenville  for  the  purpose  of  re- 

LC'f’refnnH  t Under8tandinS  that  no  one  should  ask  to  have 
ness  at  a mo  ;a  'at  We  8‘10uld  aI1  hold  ourselves  in  readi- 
undertaking  “ Wa,'n,nSt0  embark  again  and  accomplish  our 

feJmi.?uf£lifo  h*ng  SCt,tled’  We  tut  10086  fro,n  «horo,  and  in  a 
In  ab™ut  a wer  f,°UrH  TeS  Ut  th°  Place  wo  had  started  from, 
in  retd  ne  s wh«  ‘d8  W°  "’e,'e  n0tidcd  that  the  boat  was 

T a^a,n  8et  °ut,  and  after  surmounting 
t!ri  ! V^Ched  the  fa*‘ famed  city  of  Pittsburgh,  but 
present 7'  °f  h'8  86C°nd  tollr  mil8t  he  deferred  for  the 

THE  SECOND  AND  SUCCESSFUL  ATTEMPT. 

0fZfo.?iDrR:~HfV^-.iD  lust,  given  you  some  account 
bv  nip  1 attenaPtof  fhe  Steubenville  folks  to  visit  Pittsburgh 
sJcmid  in°  iSteu  r1  P°\V0,';  1 wiI1  n°w  proceed  to  narrate  the 
On r’l  fWu  • ~.um  huPP>r  t0  say  we  were  more  successful, 
sessed  ft!  boin«  ^tted  up  with  great  care,  and  all  the  skill  pos- 
nlated  i tS  VV01'thy  builder,  wo  again  set  out  on  our  contem- 
P ,in  *:l;and  Xot  along  finely  for  more  than  twenty  miles, 
intr  niiti  r*lte  °*  frorD  two  to  three  miles  an  hour,  and  pass- 

trouble  16  and8’  a,ld  everything  else  we  come  to,  without  any 
Wo  ii°f  i upphoation  of  any  power  save  that  of  steam, 
and  I Jo  , h'yh.'y  P.ieased  with  our  situation  and  prospects, 
them  6|  dlsdu' n on  the  petty  keel  boats  as  we  passed 

hv  ' i r*3 d Plt,6d  the  poor  fellows  who  had  to  work  their  way 
curb'd  'n?  U,Dd  bu8.h  whacking.  Soon,  however,  an  accident  oc- 
. i which  convinced  us  that  after  all,  this  is  a world  of  dis- 

forron!mentS'  ,W°  weru  inf'?rmetl  by  the  engineer  that  the 
and  tf  ,mp  Was  broken  “1*  to  pieces— that  it  could  not  bo  repaired 
throw1,  We.,could  8°  no  further  without  a now  pump.  This 
a terrible  gloom  over  our  prospects,  and  awakened  in  our 


wilt  ou'‘,orraer 

tion  of  again  returning  witho  f n6Vor  overcome  the  mortifiea- 

long  and  sullen  consultation  we  So  the  ’ •andaftor  a 
we  would  go  ahead  withmn  ’ 011,116  l°  lbe  determination  that 

boilers  became  empty  or  so  fow^s  pump-that  a8  oft°n  a8  our 
we  would  lie  to  shore ’onon  i to  cause  danger  of  explosion, 
troduc  a * «nd’bT„„“  ‘P1' UPP“  i- 

the  river  and  fill  them  • -md  • 0 . uckets>  the  water  out  of 
which  would  require  considprahmVi1!'8  60a8ldered  an  expedient 

Ms ^greementTme  o^the  ia  uccompXhmVn^''  To 

noritytovield  b opinion  soon  compelled  the  mi- 

boilers  as  often  as  they  needed  it  unt  l ''cpie rushed  our 
PittwhnrirL  y\t  ^ we  worked  our  wav  to 

k61"  68  10  employment 

to  encounter  such  a current  without  a better  suppl/of  t,lel  and 
upon  inquiry  learned  that  there  was  no  coal  bank  within  ’less 

neighborhood8toebe  SfoneT  “MnlT*1  '•  "‘l 

gers,  and  drew  upon  the  head  of  our  worthy  captain* man v 
curses  for  his  want  of  forecast  As  nio-h,  V...  1 I1!811} 

ugly  we  all  took  off  our  coats  and  went  to  work  and  cut  and 
earned  rails  until  a ate  hour  in  the  night,  that  we  might  be 
able  to  make  an  early  start  in  the  morning,  but  bein/inuch 
fatigued  we  overslept  ourselves,  and  were  quite  late  gcUing  off 
the  next  day,  and  when  we  got  under  way4  to  our  gfeut  disap 
poiritment  and  mortification,  we  found  that  with  such  rails  as 
we  had  procured  for  fuel  we  could  not  overcome  the  current 
we  had  to  encounter.  Wo  tried  it  again  and  again,  but  when 
ever  wo  wmuld  reach  a certain  point  in  the  ripple  like  the  Irish 
Captain,  we  found  ourselves  advancing  backwards.  This  per 
plexmg  predicament  put  us  all  out  of  humor,  and  drew  upon 

hnt-hs°ad  if,hhe  6aPtal“  a h'08h  volley  of  complaints  and  Re- 
bukes and  the  pilot,  who  was  altogether  dissatisfied,  began  to 
threaten  to  cave  the  boat.  The  captain,  who  seemed  unwi Ming 
to  bear  the  blame,  alleged  that  the  helmsman  was  in  fault,  that 
he  kopt  too  far  from  shore,  and  although  the  captain  was  warned 
of  the  consequences,  he  compelled  the  helmsman  to  approach  so 
neai  the  beach,  that  before  we  knew  what  we  wore  about  a 
heavy  current  struck  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  swung  her  with 

beach  nd°US  °U  U>e  bU'  bolow’  leaviug  us  almost  on  a dry 

This  seemed  to  bring  our  voyage  to  an  almost  insupportable 
Cl  ISIS,  all  was  uproar  and  confusion,  some  declared  they  would 
return  home  while  others  said  they  would  walk  to  Pittsburgh 
I he  pilot  and  captain  got  into  a real  jangle,  while  some  of  the 
passengers  and  crew  began  to  hunt  up  their  baggage,  and  all 
gave  indications  of  abandoning  the  boat.  At  this  critical  and 
most  discouraging  juncture,  our  worthy  old  friend,  who  had 
quieted  our  disturbances  on  our  first  voyage,  again  interfered, 
anil  by  his  kind  and  conciliatory  demeanor,  and  great  influence’ 
soon  reconciled  all  parties,  and  effected  an  agreement;  that  the 
captain  should  procure  a team, and  have  brought  from  the  near- 
est  coal  bank  a load  of  coal,  and  that  the  passengers  and  crow 
8b  w-  in  ^be  meantime  loosen  the  boat,  and  set  her  afloat  again. 

With  this  understanding  we  all  went  to  work  in  good  earnest! 
for  by  this  time  our  flue  clothes  had  become  so  much  sullied  that 
no  one  any  longer  thought  it  of  any  importance  to  keep  his 
work  at  arm’s  length,  and  about  two  o’clock  p.  m.  we  succeeded 
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in  getting  our  boat  off  the  bar,  and  as  good  luck  would  have  it; 
about  the  same  time  our  good  captain  hove:  in  sight  with  his 


load  of  coal. 

Our  prospects,  which  looked  dark  indeed  in  the  morning,  now 
began  to  brighten  up,  and  we  were  all  cheerful  and  happy 

Vlf»W  nf  tliA  m-nanoot.  rtf  a crain  .iinw-Guwf n 1 1 v nuitflAMitinir  mu*  ini 


tu  uxi^uiuii  uj#,  auu  wo  were  iui  cueenui  uuu  uttppj  in 

view  of  the  prospect  of  again  successfully  prosecuting  our  jour- 
ney. We  had  raised  the  steam  pretty  high,  so  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  after  we  should  get  our  coal  aboard,  and  from  ap- 
pearances we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  should  be 
under  way  again  in  a few  minutes;  but  unfortunately  at  the 
very  point  of  time  when  our  captain  had  bis  teamster  back  his 
wagon  with  endgate  off  to  the  brink  of  a precipice  immediately 
above  the  boat,  some  one  to  amuse  himself,  and  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  startliug  his  next  neighbor,  let  a puff  of  steam 
escape  from  the  safety  valve,  which  frightened  the  poor  horses 
so  that  they  snorted  and  run  like  wild  animals,  scattering  our 
coal  over  a ten  aero  cornfield. 

This  threw  us  again  into  great  confusion,  all  was  noise  and 
bustle,  and  a terrible  hue  and  cry  raised  against  “the  fool”  who 
had  done  the  mischief,  the  captain,  who  was  of  rather  even 
temper,  seemed  to  be  provoked  past  all  endurance,  and  when  he 
east  his  eyes  over  his  scattered  coal,  declared  if  he  could  find  out 
who  had  frightened  the  horses  he  would  skin  him,  for  ho  had 
again  and  again  forbidden  any  one  to  meddle  with  that  satety- 
valve.  Fortunately  for  the  aggressor,  we  were  never  able  to 
find  out  who  he  was.  , 

As  soon  as  this  flurry  was  over,  we  all  turned  out,  and  gath- 
ered up  as  much  coal  as  took  us  over  the  ripple,  and  then  with 
the  aid  of  our  rails  got  up  to  the  coal  bank,  where  we  rece.ved 

a fresh  supply.  , 

Nothing  further  of  much  importance  occurred  on  our  way  up, 
we' had  all  become  so  well  disciplined  to  our  work,  and  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  strictattention  to  it,  that  we  began  to  move 
on  without  much  flinching  or  murmuring.  W e took  our  time, 
and  if  anything  occurred  on  shore  or  elsewhere  that  was  intei  - 
esting  or  amusing,  we  would  stop  to  enjoy  it.  On  one  occasion 
a wounded  deer  was  discovered  swimming  in  the  river  some 
half  mile  below,  when  w,e  immediately  landed  and  sent  out-a 
r on  the  iollv  boat  to  try  to  capture  it.  The  poor  ani- 
mal wa?  soon  overtaken,  and  after  a terrible  battle  was  dragged 
mat  was  soon  a ce  dead.  By  this  time  they  were, 

into  the  boa  , a^mile  below  us,  and  found  tbat  the  hardest 

ESTkTivon*“„r.  w«  to  row  w»o.  Being  .l.tod,  h.«- 
P Lit  victory  and  anxious  to  show  their  booty,  they  rowed 
ever,  with  vi  7>  themge|vea  within  a short  distance  of  us. 

hard,  and  soon  deck  anxious  to  see  the  captured  deer, 

We  were  all  paraded  they  were  about  to 

but,  to  tbe|freat09r3ma^  having  come  to  life  again,  sprung  out 
board  us,  the  poor  a > , ltiy  more  vigor  and  speed 

of  the  boat  ^aAey  again"  found  them- 
than  when  it  wa  , " tbe  r;ver  before  they  retook  it. 

selves  some  half  mll°  ^ . f but  an  effort  on 

ThU‘  I"  f fhT  “„k  ,0  prepares  p“~e  of  chi.  ve»,»o„  lor 
the  part  of  th.C.Ct  °art  ofPthe>  narrative  forcibly  to  my  recol- 
dinner,  brings  that  p , furni9hed  with  a cooking  stove,  of 
lection.  Our  bo»\ba^Xk  seemed  to  have  little  conception, 
the  utility  o t ^ cooking  stoves  were  in  use;  and,  like 

At  tbat  early  day  but  [e  ^ wer0j  at  beHt,  ot  but  poor 

steamDoats,  those  that - ^ em)r  had  be0D  committed  in 

construction,  »nd  ‘is  ra^ny  curses  on  the  poor  cook,  for 

setting  it  up,  «.h'c  l ^et  ) the  table  was  so  perfumed  with  gas 
everything  which  ^me  to  ..ffi  R we  Could  swallow  enough 
and  smoke  that  it  wa  . rpbo  true  cause  of  the  difficulty 
of  it  to  save  us  after  we  had  arrived  at  Pittsburgh 

remained  unexplained  unt  Jtt  tbe  passengers  the 

— the  cook  having  ‘Jur  arrival  at  Pittsburgh,  the 

ga8  and  smoke.  b on  our^  whon  cook  and  all 

builder  (who  redded  there ,)  u and  imposing  upon 

went  to  work  abusing  hirajo^  convul8ed  with  laughter, 

the  public  such  a s ’ j:fB,..iitv  pointing  out  to  us  a ceitam 
he  explained  the  who  e ^^.7.  P&g  intendodto  let  the  steam 

plate  perforated  with  boffi  , & whieb  had  been  so  misplaced 

only  bear  upon  the  victua  , ■ f the  steam,)  penetiate 

let  all  the  smoke. ind^gas^ns^^  ^ ^ ^ fi  d 

and  perfume  everything  e for  the  boat  was  found  to 

AndPthus  ends  our  Ple^  8aLgup  that  it  required  some  eight 

be  so  much  injured  on  cPu|d  return,  and  tbe  passen- 

. vfinair  her  before  sue  u ( their  way 

After 
us,  to 
n in 
nde- 


. tendays  to repair  her  before  she  oojua  retu.  way 

gers  all  being  an "uited^beir  convenience  After 

home  in  whatever  way  best  ^su  _ ^ mtle  remains  for  us.  I 

such  exhaustive  and  mte  S . ^P  P tbe,  gallant  captain  i 

Sd,  beyond  »^^;S?apt.  Elijah  Murray;  the  >-nd 


command  was  none 


fatigable  engineer,  Adam  Wise ; and  the  “good  old  man"  re- 
ferred to  so  complimentary  was  the  venerable  pioneer  after 
whom  the  boat  was  named.  But  the  unfortunate  cook's  name 
must  remain  untold,  as  the  exasperated  party  took  so  little  in- 
terest in  holding  him  to  “memory  dear,”  that  with  his  services 
was*sbipped  his  name  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tirst  “voyage.” 

THE  'ROBERT  THOMPSON”  BUILT  AT  STEUBENVILLE,  WAS  THE  FIRST  BOAT 
TO  ENTER  THE  ARKANSAS  RIVER. 

There  are  yet  many  in  Steubenville  who  have  a vivid  recol- 
lection of  seeing  the  “Robert  Thompson”  steam  first  from  this 
port  in  1821,  she  having  been  built  ostensibly  to  run  between 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Wo  clip  the  following 
interesting  facts  about  her  from  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  of 
June  10,  1870: — “Captain  John  S.  Devenney  has  presented  to 
us  one  of  the  steamer  “Robert  Thompson”  posters,  about  five  by 
seven  inches  in  size,  which  announces  tbat  that  boat  will  leave 
Fort  Smith  for  the  mouth  of  White  river,  on  Wednesday,  May 
20.  1822,  at  9 a.  m.  This  boat  was  commanded  by  Captain 
George  A.  Dohrman,  with  Jacob  A.  Dohrman,  clerk,  and  Peter 
A.  Dohrman,  pilot.  The  hull  of  the  Thompson  was  built  where 
Wellsville,  Ohio,  now  stands,  and  the  cabin  and  machinery  at 
Steubenville.  The  hull  was  05  feet  keel.  11  feet  beam,  with  3 
teet  hold,  and  side  wheels.  She  had  one  double  flue  boiler,  the 
first  on  tbe  river.  She  started  on  her  first  trip  to  Pittsburgh, 
March  17, 1821,  and  made  several  trips  from  Pittsburgh  to  Louis- 
ville. About  the  middle  of  June  she  commenced  plying  as  a 
regular  packet  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  making  two 
trips  per  week,  carrying  all  passengers  and  freight,  through  and 
way,  then  offering  during  the  low  water  season.  She  carried 
several  pleasure  parties  from  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  to  and 
from  Big  Bone  Landing.  Ip  February,  1822,  she  left  Steuben- 
ville for  the  purpose  of  transporting  300  tons  ot  army  stores  to 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  She  towed  32-feet  keel  boats  to  Mont- 
gomery Point,  abovo  White  River  Island,  On  her  first  trip 
from  the  Point  she  towed  one  ot  her  keels  loaded  and  a flat  boat 
80  by  18  feet,  containing  100  barrels  of  flour,  up  White  river 
some  six  miles  through  the  pass,  six  miles  into  the  Arkansas 
river,  and  thirty  miles  up  to  the . post  of  Arkansas,  where  she 
left  the  flat  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Smith.  She  was  the  first  boat 
above  Little  Rock,  made  four  trips  from  Montgomery's  Point  to 
Fort  Smith,  and  left  Little  Rock  July  4,  on  her  last  downward 
trip.  On  her  way  from  Steubenville  to  her  destination  she 
landed  just  below  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River,  and  lay  by  all  night 
where  Memphis  is  now  located.  There  was  no  house  or  cabin 
in  tbat  vicinity  until  you  came  down  to  Fort  Pickering,  we 
gleaned  tbe  above  facts  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Dohrman,  clerk  ot  t e 

Robt.  Thompson.”  . . . , , 

The  latter  gentleman,  however,  at  present  writing,  is  aeau, 
and  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  crew  is  Wm.  Ihompson, 
who  was  carpenter,  and  from  whom  we  have  gleaned  the  Allow- 
ing additional  facts “It  was  Arthur  Phillips  who  built  Uie 
Thompson's  engine  and  her  cabin  was  put  up  at  Elijah  Murray 
boat  yard.  She  was  a plain  looking  but  stout  boat,  and  could 
make"  easily  from  three  to  four  miles  an  honra^insttheBtrea  ■ 
Her  last  downward  trip  was  to  Louisville,  to  the  Falls  of 
Here  an  attempt  was  made,  by  taking  out  her  engines  to  raise 
her  over  the  falls,  but  arriving  at  the  point  to  eioss  th i« b ■ 

they  failed,  and  then  ran  her  back  to  tbe  foot  of  the  fa  , 
Captain  Dohrman  sold  her  for  82,500  to  some  LoawviUe i n en, 

and  she  subsequently  plied  there  some  two  pears  and  was  buaiiy 

lost.  When  1 was  rinning  on  her  (sa.d  Thompson)1^ 
auently  witnessed  ludicrous  scenes  among  spectators  , 

to  ree  the  engine  week,  b„t„«r  engineer,  choice 
be  to  catch  a group  of  Indians  gazing  upon  us  in  utte .be 
ment,  as  we  quietly  steamed  along— sometimes  twenty  8 

would  be  gathered,  male  and  female,  several  oii  po  ^ 
he  would  raise  the  safety  valve  as  that  fol- 

Wcll,  sir,  no  one  ever  saw  the  equal  of  tbe  sta  p l0 

lowed,  and  it  took  less  time  than  I am  occupying  to  teh> 
witness  every  foot  of  ground  within  s.uht  ^ee  ot  red  skins 

the  palm  of  your  hand.”  Our  informant  Wmjhompwn,^^ 

native  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  was  born  in  1799,  and  ^ 8ince 
country  with  bis  parents  in  1801,  settling  m d hearty, 

1810.  His  wife,  once  Charlotte  Dohrman  also  hale  and  ^ 

is  a sister  of  the  late  captain  and  clerk  on  the  1 bomp 

ing  seventy -seven  years  of  age.  , . b eeu  rmton  any 

Down  to  1831  or  1832,  regular  boats  ^ " P thi„port 
part  from  Steubenville.  Most,  if  not  a , ut  tbi9  time,  how- 

by  water,  fell  to  the  lot  of  passing  oa  . having  loDg 

ever.  George  A.  Dohrman  and  Matthew  Roboits  b 
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run  the  mails  by  coaches,  conceived  tho  idea  of  putting  on  a 
small  steamer  to  run  to  Wheeling.  The  services  of  Elijah  Mur- 
ray, boat  builder,  was  called  into  requisition,  and  he  constructed 
a small  steamer,  called  the  “ U.  S.  Mail,”  whicli  was  promptly 
put  into  the  Wheeling  trade  under  command  of  Captain  Peter 
Dohrman,  and  who  also  carried  the  mail.  This  was  the  first 
regular  steamer  put  on  to  run  from  Steubenville.  In  1835,  she 
was  succeeded  by  the  “Post  Boy,”  built  for  Matthew  Roberts, 
placed  in  command  of  Captain  Lucas,  with  John  S.  Devinney, 
engineer,  and  Captain  Hugh  Caldwell,  clerk.  In  the  latter  por- 
tion of  her  term  of  running,  however,  she  was  under  the  cap- 
taincy of  J.  S.  Devinney.  In  1836,  we  next  find  that  Captain 
Devinney  and  Messrs.  Koberts,  Orr  and  Honning  purchased,  or 
had  built,  a fine  side-wheel  boat,  the  “ Utah,”  commanded  by 
Captain  J.  S.  Devinney,  which  was  put  on  specially  to  trade  be- 
tween here  and  Pittsburgh.  Sho  made  a capital  start,  but  had 
run  only  some  twelve  months  ere  she  was  subject  to  an  explo- 
sion while  lying  at  tho  Steubenville  wharf — an  accident  un- 
happily resulting  in  the  death  of  one  and  injuring  of  several  en- 
gaged upon  her.  She  wnsafterwards  repaired,  and  having  plyed 
between  here  and  Pittsburgh  some  three  years,  was  sold  to  run 
on  the  Wabash  river.  .Next  in  order,  running  between  Steu- 
benville and  Pittsburgh,  came  the  “Steubenville,”  built  up  tho 
river  and  brought  here  in  1837.  She  was  in  charge  of  Captain 
Boggs  and  owned  by  a private  company  in  this  city.  Her  ca- 
reer was,  however,  onlj’  a short  one,  for  after  two  or  three  years' 
service  sho  was  sold  and  taken  to  run  on  the  lower  rivers.  These 
latter  were  the  only  two  boats  ever  cm  ployed  exclusively  to 
trade  between  Steubenville  and  Pittsburgh,  hence  there  has  not 
been  any  special  boat  from  this  port  on  that  route  for  many 
years.  Kosuming  the  history  of  our  early  communication  with 
Wheeling,  about  1838,  the  “Post  Boy  ” was  succeeded 'by  the 
“ Wabash,”  commanded  by  Captain  Arthur  Watt,  and  twelve 
months  later,  she  gave  way  for  the  “Cabinet,”  a capital  little 
steamer,  130  feet  long,  with  18  foot  beam,  and  under  command 
of  Captain  P.  Dohrman,  who  was  also  her  chief,  if  not  exclusive 
owner.  An  interval  of  a few  years,  however,  elapsed  between 
’ tho  running  of  the  “Wabash”  and  ■•Cabinet,”  as  the  latter  did 
not  make  her  first  trip  till  about  1843.  After  running  sonic  two 
years  she  also  was  sold.  At  this  time- — say  1845-6 — Captain 
Abner  O'Neal  being  a resident  here  engaged  in  running  the“Ve- 
roea,”  and  a most  skilled  navigator — having  also  built  and  com- 
manded the  “Sylas  Wright,”  with  so  much  success  in  the  trading 
between  Pittsburgh,  Louisville  and  New  Orleans — now  joined 
with  a Steubenville  company  who  floated  the  handsome'  stern- 
wheeler, “James  Means,"  capable  of  carrying  solne  200  tons. 
Her  career  in  the  Wheeling  trade,  however,  was  of  equally  short 
duration,  for  a very  few  years  after  we  find  her  superseded  by 
the  “ Forest  City,”  from  which  latter  boat  the  engine  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  the  present  running  boat,  “Abner 
O'Neal,”  now  under  command  of  Captain  George  O'Neal,  and 
still  keeping  us  in  daily  communication  with  the  famous  “Nail 
City.” 

At  present  writing  (1876)  there  are  two  steam  boats  owned 
or  partly  owned  in  this  community — the  “O’Neal,”  running  to 
Wheeling,  and  the  “Bachelor,”  commanded  by  Capt  N.  Wint- 
ringer,  who  keeps  her  in  the  Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh  trade; 
making  Steubenville  a point  of  call,  each  trip  up  and  down. 
There  are,  however,  quite  a number  of  coa!  barges,  skiffs  and 
pleasure  boats  owned  by  private  firms  and  individuals,  which 
frequently  give  animation  to  the  surface  of  tho  Ohio  in  view  of 
the  city  front.  The  present  wharf  boat  was  established  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1841-2,  by  Captain  Whittaker  O'Neal,  but  has 
been  replaced  by  three  or  four  others  to  the  present  time.  Alex- 
ander Doyle  was  one  of  the  earliest  officers  in  charge  of  it  and 
once  its  owner,  while  the  present  wharfmastcr.  Capt.  G.  O'Neal, 
is  represented  by  one  J.  I ashly,  who  has  for  many  years  been 
associated  with  the  river  and  his  present  charge. 

Elijah  Murray  took  the  initiative  in  boat  building  hero  as  early 
as  1819,  and  continued  down  to  1838-9,  when  that  line  of  en-  | 
terprise  was  abandoned  in  Steubenvillo.  As  already  stated 
Phillips  was  the  original  name  associated  with  the  dawn  of 
marine  engine  building  as  far  back  as  1820 — his  first  successful 
effort  being  the  erection  of  the  machinery  for  the  “Bazuleel 
Wells”  steamer.  Mr.  Phillips,  however,  left  for  Wheeling  about 
1832,  and  the  hid  machine  shops  were  succeeded  to  by  Mr. 
James  Means.  The  latter  gentleman  never  undertook  the 
construction  of  marino  engines,  but  his  sons  continuing  the 
business  after  their  father’s  death,  did  construct  one,  and  only 
one,  such  piece  of  mechanism.  It  was  a small  engine  for  Capt. 

John  McLure’s  new  steamer  tho  “Phaeton,”  now  running  be- 
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tween  Wheeling  and  Sistersville,  which  has  proved  one  of  the 
swiftest  and  best  little  crafts  on  the  river. 

As  regards  our  river  facilities  it  is  only  necessary  for  history 
to  record  that  local  packets  communicate  with  the  Cincinnati 
boats  daily,  independent  of  through  packots.  There  is  a regu- 
lar Sunday  boat  for  Pittsburgh,  and  two  boats  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  in  addition  to  the  above  there  are 
weekly  packets  each  way  to  and  from  St.  Louis,  and  numerous 
transcieut  steamers  for  points  on  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi 
and  the  Yellowstone  and  Far  West.  With  such  competition 
river  freights  are  necessarily  low,  and  shippers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  most  favorable  terms. 


STEUBENVILLE'S  ANCIENT  AND  MODEKN  MODES 
OF  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD. 

HOW  THE  CITY  WAS  ONCE  COMPARATIVELY  SHUT  OUT  FROM  ALU  THE 
LEADING  COMMERCIAL  CENTRES-BUT  BY  STEADY,  PERSISTENT  ENTER- 
PRISE SHE  HAS  ESTABLISHED  A PRIVILEGED  ACCESS  OF  INESTIMABLE 
IMPORTANCE. 

From  the  early  establishment  of  National  pikes — thanks  to 
tho  influence  and  indefatigable  labors  of  Henry  Clay — (were 
such  due) — Steubenville  has  never  shared  the  full  advantages 
of  such  a main  artery  tor  commerce  within  ber  borders.  If, 
however,  the  dictates  of  skilled  surveying  and  practical  engin- 
eering had  alone  been  consulted,  a very  different  consequence 
would  have  resulted.  ' But  the  famous  statesman’s  affections 
and  pre-eminent  abilities  proved  so  thoroughly  affiliated  to  the 
interest  of  Wheeling,  that  the  then  infant  town  of  Steubenville 
was,  so  to  say,  left  out  in  the  cold,  a promising  community, 
charmingly  located,  subjected  to  the  precarious  crumbs  of 
chance  whether  it  prospered  or  otherwise.  At  first,  favored 
only  by  a location  on  tho  margin  of  the  river,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  a lew  very  imperfect  country  roads,  she  certainly  did 
seem  to  have  a dreary  path  to  traverse  in  quest  of  anything 
approximating  importance,  and  might  have  yieidod  to  despair  . 
had  it  not  been  for  the  consolation  afforded  in  the  poetic  senti- 
ment— 

“Who  shall  foreshadow  the  happenings  of  fate 
While  Providence  controls  the  helm  ? ” 

So  early  as  1815  or  1816  the  nucleus  to  a prosperous  city  bad 
already  matured  from  the  combined  energies  of  an  enterprising 
j and  persevering  band  of  early  settlers.  Manufactures  were 
looming  up,  and  increased  facilities  became  imperative.  Asre- 
I forred  to  in  a previous  chapter,  in  1819  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Wright, 
j district  attorney  for  the  state,  made  his  tours  of  Columbus, 
Cleveland,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  tip  new  roads  and  in- 
specting those  already  in  existence,  in  view  of  their  improve- 
ment. Proceeding  out  of  town,  to  the  northeast,  was  the  Pitts- 
burg  pike,  graded  in  this  section  about  1,834-5.  Going  east  was 
the  original  Washington  road,  connected  with  the  pike  four 
miles  east  of  Wellsburg;  and  these  were  the  only  ones  of  import- 
ance apart  from  the  main  city  outlet,  known  as  the  “Old  Steu- 
benville, Cadiz  and  Cambridge  road.”  To  improve  the  latter  a 
private  company  commenced  operations  July  10th,  1837  and 
under  the  direction  of  Civil  Engineer  Reeves,  grading,  macad- 
emizing,  and  slightly  improving  the  location  of  the"road  was 
continued  for  some  time.  Nor  was  this  all,  as  the  said  road 
for  a distance  of  some  five  miles  out  (to  what  is  termed  “The 
lorks  ) was  also  planked,  in  or  about  1850.  Wo  should  how 
ever,  more  minutely  describe  this  road  to  make  clear  its  advant- 
ages.  At  ihc  Forks  referred  to,  oneroad  branched  to  Cadiz 
Cambridge  and  Zanesville,  while  the  other,  three  miles  hence’ 
bri  ught  us  to  the  “ Ridge  Meeting  House,  ” where  a second  fork 
admitted  of  roads  leading  to  Salom  and  Now  Philadelphia  or  to 
Richmond,  Carlton,  Waynesburg,  Canton  and  Massillon  Thus 
if  not  favored  with  an  immediate  location  of  the  National  nike’ 
it  will  be  seen  that  Steubenville  early  secured  and  enjoyed— as 
she  does  to-day-numerous  outlets  and  inlets  for  the  convenient* 
of  pedesti  ians  and  the  conduct  of  her  commorce.  During  1817 
or  18  Matthew  Roberts— then  a youth— carriofi  th*.  « 

succeeded  by  John  McMillan,  whose  belter  means  and  • g 

ing  spirit  led  to  the  immediate  introduction  o^  eDterPr,8‘ 
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THE  FIRST  STAGE  COACHES. 

Then  dawned  a grand  new  era  for  those  days.  True,  it  was 
only  a two-horse  coach  that  he  first  started  out  with,  but  lie  soon 
saw  lie  was  “ going  in  the  right  rut,  ” and  a regular  line  of  more 
desirable  coaches  were  promptly  placed  on  the  road  between 
^eubenville,  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling  and  other  places.  About 
18_3-4  his  example  was  followed  by  George  A.  Dohrman,  while 
Matthew  Roberts,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  running  a 
successful  business  as  a tinner,  besides  reaping  sundry  profits 
from  other  employments,  also,  in  due  time,  succeeded  to  the 
staging  business- — the  latter  becoming  a very  prominent  citizen 
“his  coaches  communicating  with  Painesville,  Ashtabula, 
Wheeling,  Pittsburgh,  and.subscquently  Cambridge,  Canton  and 
Massillon,  in  fact,  Steubenville,  at  one  time,  became  so  favor- 
ably accommodated  as  to  have  from  six  to  eight  coaches  leaving, 
in  as  many  directions  daily,  and  the  clarion  notes  of  the  rud- 
dy-faced “ coaehy  ” was  then  moro  familiar  than  is  the 
scream  of  the  locomotive  in  these  days.  But  the  cost  of  travel 
was  the  most  serious  consideration,  and  rendered  a lengthened 
trip  from  home  a somewhat  expensive  luxury.  For  instance.  82 
was  the  Coach  fare  to  Wheeeling,  and  81-25  by  steamer,  while 
the  average  rate  of  fares  was  based  on  five  cents  per  mile,  go 
where  you  would.  Each  passenger  was  only  allowed  20  pounds 
of  baggage,  a coach  carrying  usually  from  nine  to  twelve  pas- 
sengers. The  driver  was  the  sole  official  in  charge,  usually  trip- 
ped over  about  eight  miles  per  hour,  and  changed  horses,  on 
long  runs,  about  every  ten  to  twelve  miles.  He  was  not  only 
required  to  be  civil,  patient  and  obliging,  but  a man  of  nerve  to 
control  four  prancing  steeds,  beside  possessing  healthy  respira- 
tory organs  tp  lustily  blow  the  horn  or  trumpet  with  a peculiar 
flourish  as  he  approached  each  post  office  on  his  route.  And 
this  brings  us  to 

HOW  MERCHANDISE  WAS  BROUGHT  TO  THE  CITY. 


Well,  as  will  be  found  in  another  chapter,  headed  ‘'Ohio 
River,”' giving  a lull  and  complote  history  of  all  shipping  from 
this  p’ort^  as  early  as  1831-2  the  little  steamer  “U.  S.  Mall”  be- 
„an  to  run  to  Wheeling  and  in  1S36-7  the  “Utah”  and  “Steu- 
benville” were  put  into  the  Pittsburgh  trade  especially,  from 
this  port.  Hence  a great  deal  of  freight  was  brought  by  river. 
But  in  certain  seasons  there  was  frequently  a lack  of  water,  or 
the  river  froze  over,  when  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  fall 
back  upon  road  wagons.  Those  were  plentiful  enough  in  years 
rono  py — most  of  them  being  constructed  to  carry  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  five  tons— covered,  and  drawn  by  six  horses.  Unit 
method  of  hauling,  howevor,  like  coaching,  was  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive, as  SI  per  cwt.  was  charged  for  freight  front  Pittsburgh 
to  Steubenville,  and  83.50  to  810  per  cwt.  from  1 luladelphia 
to  Pittsburgh,  according  to  the  route,  Weather  and  nature  of  the 
.mods  hauled.  An  old  settler  remarked  to  us— “horses  weio 
nearly  as  numerous  as  flies  through  the  country  them  days— w ore 
wanted  for  everything-and  though  they  were  considered  very 
cheap  we  could  not  get  a real  good  span  of  coach  horses  under 
about  8200.  Oats  cost  from  18c  to  2l.c  per  bushel  ,ioi  n 2.x  < 
hav  80  nor  ton.  I’ve  known  wheat  fetching  8l.n0  in  castcin 
markets  when  the  price  here  was  not  over  30c  per  bushel,  but 
—he  remarked  with  a smile  and  a shake  of  the  head—  -the  i ail- 
roads  have  closed  up  all  such  gaps  in  these  days.  Nor  must  it 
bo  supposed  that  stage  coach  drivers  fared  any  bettei  than  tlx 

most  underpaid  railroad  officials  in  our  time,  for  their  avei age 

Ziios  did  not  exceed  from  810  to  812  per  month  while  upon 

them  devolved  all  responsibilities.  Of  course,  each  driver  was 
them  aevoiveu  i W[W  held  accountable  for  the  care 

andTattention  necessary  to  the  management  of  his  team  without 
tlx  aid  of  a hostler.  And  thus  did  things  move  along  down  to 

the  introduction  of  railroads, 

ruary  Of  the  la  a^oad”  wjth  the  following  names  thereto 

benville  & India  Wilson  James  Means,  Nathaniel  Dike, 

as  incorporate™:  James  ^d«  J mcs  , Amlrc 

Win.  McDonald,  James  McKinney,  Roswell 

|{aVK.‘  Times'  Turnbull  and  Alexander  Doyle.  So  tar,  so  good 
Marsh,  James  iur  , . d in  working  out  the  en- 

'buU8"d  0 'U  S down  to  1850  looked  truly 

terprise,  and  its  t ,.  , j press  kept  the  subject  con- 

doubtful,  notwithstanding  the  ouH J”0 turn  \irgcd  its  interest. 

stantly  before  the  Pe0P  ^ v j')  pra/Jer  and  others  also 
This  year,  Mr.  James  1 ‘ ^ ^ Means  and  a number 

upon  the  desirability  of  inviting  Mr, 


Daniel  Kilgore,  then  of  Cadiz,  to  come  in  with  them,  and  accept 
the  presidency- they  having  unbounded  faith  in  that  gentle- 
man’s influence  and  executive  ability.  Atter  due  consideration 
Mr.  Kilgore  assented,  arid  immediately  removed  from  Cadiz  to 
Steubenville,  resolved  to  devote  his  entire  energies  to  the  work 
in  band,  lie  and  Mr.  James  Parks  took  to  tlx  country,  locat- 
ing tlx  road,  canvassing  elections  and  soliciting  stock  and  rights 
of  way— in  tlx  prosecution  of  which  duties  th0y  were  exceed- 
ingly zealous  and  very  successful.  But  during  December  of 
18.il,  a serious  blow  fell  upon  the  enterprise  in  tbc  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Kilgore,  during  his  absence  in  New  York  on  railroad 
business,  when  be  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Mr.  Jas 
Means.  Mr.  Parks,  up  to  1853,  having  also  carried  on  a pros- 
perous dry  goods  business  in  tlx  city,  that  year  relinquished  it 
to  concentrate  his  entire  energies  in  the  new  project.  The  first 
sod  was  turned  during  1851  or ’52,  on  section  one,  near  Sha- 
man s dump,  by  Mr.  Roswell  Marsh,  in  the  presence  of  quite  a 
number  of  spectators,  who  heartily  cheered  and  wished  the  en- 
terprise a hearty  God  speed.  Tlx  good  work  prospered  down 
to  the  full  of  1853,  when  upon  a Saturday  afternoon,  October 
8th,  three  fine  locomotives,  (for  those  days)  ran  into  the  city 
across  Market  street,  drawing  in  two  ears.  The  engines'  names 
were  tlx  “James  Ross,”  “Bazaleel  Wells”  and  “Steubenville.” 
Speaking  of  that  occasion  tbc  Steubenville  Herald  of  Ociobcr 
10,  1853,  says:— “They  (the  engines)  passed  up  to  the  depot, 
above  Market  street,  where  a large  concourse  of  people,  with 
tlx  military  of  the  city  had  assembled,  wlxu  this  being  a new 
era  in  tlx  history  of  Steubenville,  Colonel  Collier  was  called 
upon  and  made  an  appropriate  address,  being  followed  by  a 
lively  air  from  tlx  brass  band  in  attendance.  The  military  and 
citizens  then  crowded  tlx  ears — flags  were  flung  to  the  breeze, 
fire  arms  discharged,  and  other  manifestations  made  expressive 
ot  general  delight.*  This  over,  a free  excursion  was  given 
along  the  line,  tlx  first  officials  being  William  Hinckle,  engi- 
neer; Charley  Butlerworth,  firemen;  Legare, of  Balti- 

more, conductor,  and  Geo.  Kells,  of  Steubenville,  baggage  mas- 
ter. Upon  the  return  of  the  first  train,  of  course  a large  crowd 
again  gathered  to  gaze  upon  the  modern  iron  horse,  which 
seemed  to  say  as  ix  approached — 

“Beware!  beware!  for  I come  in  my  might. 

With  a scream  and  a scowl  of  scorn — 

With  speed  like  the  mountain  eagle's  flight  . 

W hen  he  rides  the  breezes  of  mom.” 


Unionport  was  the  extreme  west  to  which  trains  at  first  ran. 
From  Unionport,  as  the  track  was  laid,  they  ran  farther  and 
still  farther,  until  reaching  Newark,  where  ultimately  arrange- 
ments were  effected  to  run  a ear  into  Columbus  behind  the  Cen- 
tral Ohio  railroad  trains,  which  gave  rise  to  the  saying  in  Co- 
lumbus among  the  officials  of  opposing  lines  : “ Hero  comes  the 
bobtail  of  the  string  bean  railroad.”  For  a complete  history  of 
this  line,  however,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  tbe  appendix  of 
this  work,  wliilo  we  continue  such  features  as  specially  pertain 
to  its  relations  with  Steubenville — tbe  city  to  which  it  is 
unquestionably  indebted  for  its  inception.  The  first  tickets 
were  issued  from  an  old  brick  house  that  stood  opposite  the  pres- 
ent freight  depot,  tbe  latter  then  only  consisting  of  a condemned 
railroad  car,  which  remained  in  use  fora  year  or  two  until  the 
present  office  and  shod  was  built,  as  supposed  for  temporary  use 
also,  but  it  has  stood  ever  since.  The  old  brick  becoming  an 
obstruction  to  tbe  facilities  necessary  for  increasing  business,  was 
torn  down,  and  for  a while  tickets  were  issued  from  the  freight 
office.  And,  by  tbe  way,  ere  we  turn  our  attention  from  this 
office,  wo  may  remark  having  seen  therein  an  entry  of  the  very 
first  freight  shipped  from  Steubenville  on  this  road,  which  con- 
sisted of  tlx  following  articles : “ December  2J,  1853,  from  Hull, 
Wood  & Co.,  of  this  city,  to  Win.  and  J.  Hcrvey,  of  Unionport, 
one  bag  of  coffee,  one  barrel  of  molasses,  a barrel  of  mackerel 
and  two  boxes  of  candles.”  Also  from  the  same  parties  to  S._h. 
Hanna,  Reed’s  Mill,  one  cheese  box  and  one  box  of  merchandise. 
Sharp  k Craig  also  shipped  to  A.  Hott,  Cadiz,  a consignment  of 
stoves  the  same  day.  In  18115,  a temporary  building  was  next 
put  up  opposite  the  coal  shuto  and  used  until  the  compan)  re- 
quiring additional  land  in  the  vicinity,  bought  from  the  citizens 
the  entire  space  extending  from  Washington  to  Market  strec  s, 
and  running  parallel  with  Sixth  streets,  upon  which  stood  sev 


®Wc  nc»cr  ri.rulliTt  «...inu  our  citizens  so  wi'll  pleased  as  when  tlic  'Uo  > ,|e , 

Wells,  (named  after  one  of  the  first  ami  most  highly  esteemed  citizens  oi  *-  wns  a 
came  bounding  through  the  southern  part  of  the  city  into  Market  stre*t.  jo 

large  concourse  of  people  assembled  on  the  ground,  at  the  tune,  who  ga  e w;|i  i#>ef 

their  joy  by  three  times  three,  which  rent  the  air.  Whether  tins  nnPr  * . * brighter 

the  bene  lit  to  Steubeuvilh.*  generally  supposed,  we  are  not  prepared  to »y.  . ^ writieu 
hopes  are  already  animating  our  business,  men,  ami  the  prospectm* .tj  I ' j. eraul.  Ud°- 
upon  almost  every  countenance  of  “ Heller  limes,  cotniny  boys.  swioe 
her  lit,  1S33. 
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eral  old  brick  structure?.  One  of  those  old  buildings  they  then 
used  temporarily  for  an  office,  but  it  was  not  abandoned  until 
last  year,  when  the  present  neat  brick  depot  was  put  up.  The 
lower  portion  contains  two  capital  waiting  rooms  and  compact 
ticket  office,  with  the  baggago  department  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building.  The  second  story  is  devoted  to  a telegraph  office  and 
like  conveniences  for  the  train  dispatcher,  Mr.  O.  R.  Fitch,  and 
the  superintendent  of  bridges,  Mr.  G.  H.  Kimbell.  Atfirstonly 
OBe  agent  assumed  charge  of  the  freight  and  passenger  depart- 
ments. Frank  A.  Wells  took  the  initiative,  being  followed  by 
Mr.  John  T,  Neilson,  and  in  1856,  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Parks,  the  present 
incumbent.  In  1865,  however,  the  freight  and  passonger  de- 
partments were  divided,  when  Mr.  Wm.  Han lan  became  ticket 
agent,  formerly  clerk  under  Air.  A.  S.  Parks,  and  ho  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  McCasky,  who  still  retains  the  position.  We  may 
also  add  that  several  years  ago  the  railroad  company  bad  their 
chief  offices  here;  in  a long  brick  dwelling  built  by  one  Benja- 
min Drennin,  and  which  still  stands  near  or  at  the  crossing  of 
the  track  over  North  street.  It  was  purchased  before  tho  line 
was  opened  and  the  president's  office,  directors’  board  room  and 
superintendent’s  offices  were  here  up  to  the  general  consolidation 
of  the  P.,  C.  & St.  L.  ft.  It.  Co.  in  1868.  For  a number  of  years 
past  the  company  have  further  conducted  fine  shops  here  for  the 
manufacture  and  repair  of  their  cars,  at  which  quite  a large 
number  of  men  are  kept  in  constant  employment.  What  a 
change  has  been  wrought  in  the  past  few  years — since  the 
“James  Boss, " “Bazaleei  Wells”  and  the  “Steubenville  ” loco- 
motives rau  up  and  down  tho  road  once  each  way,  daily,  with 
sometimes  two  and  mayhap  three  cars  to  a train  ! Whereas, 
now  it  is  nothing  to  witness  passenger  trains  passing,  to  tho  ex- 
tent of  a city-  block  in  length,  and  freight  trains  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a quarter  of  a mile  long.  While  eight  regular  pas- 
senger trains  pass  through  Steubenville  daily,  to  say  nothing  of 
frequent  excursions,  in  addition  to  fourteen  reguiat  freights  that 
almost  daily  have  to  be  sent  in  two,  three  and  even  four  sections. 
Why!  the  comparison  is  simply  marvellous,  yet  too  truthfully 
demonstrates  the  disadvantages  under  which  our  forefathers  la-- 
bored. 

THE  CLEVELAND  AND  PITTSBURGH  RAILROAD. 

As  if  in  verification  of  tho  old  time  proverb,  that  “ it  never 
rains  but  it  pours,”  so  with  tho  descent  of  “Dame  Fortune’s” 
smiles  upon  the  prosperous  city  of  Steubenville,  for  we  find  that 
simultaneous  with  the  opening  up  of  the  foregoing  railroad,  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  It.  It.  Co. — who  had  for  years  pre- 
viously been  running  locomotives  between  Wellsville  and  Cleve- 
land, transferring  Pittsburgh  passengers  to  boats  at  the  latter 
point — were  also  engaged  prosecuting  the  idea  of  continuing  a 
direct  track  from  Bellaire  to  Wellsville,  through  Steubenville. 

This  scheme,  however,  was  not  the  outgrowth  of  local  enterprise, 
though  looked  upon  with  deep  interest  by  the  citizens,  who  were 
not  slow  to  recognize  much  good  to  be  derived  through  its 
agency.  The  track  was  laid  and  the  first  train  went  out  of 
Steubenville  in  the  tall  of  1856,  though  without  the  ceremonies 
that  marked  the  opening  of  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana  road. 

The  engine  was  the  “ .Rhode  Island,”  afterwards  sold  to  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  war,  its  engineer  being  Sherman  Brazette, 
and  the  conductor  named  Meaker.  Mr.  J.  J.  Johnston  sold  tho 
first  tickets  from  a small  corner  brick  office  in  a warehouse  oc- 


or  eight  years  ago.  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  remained  as  the  depot 
agent  for  some  four  years,  when  Mr.  J.  C.  Doyle  succeeded  him 
for  about  five  years.  Mr.  Doyle  then  went  with  the  Pan  Han- 
dle railroad  company,  and  the  passenger  and  freight  depart- 
ments being  separated  about  that  time,  David  Myers,  of  this 
city,  became  freight  agent  for  a few  months,  succeeded  by  a 
young  man  named  Crawford,  of  Cleveland,  for  probably  two 
years,  after  which  Dr.  S.  It.  McGee,  of  Cadiz,  filled  the  position 
some  ten  years,  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Dojdo,  after  which  Mr. 

I J.  C.  Doyle  returned,  May,  1878,  and  still  holds  the  office.  In 
the  passenger  department,  Air.  Wyndkoop  was  succeeded,  in 
1863,  as  ticket  agent,  by  Mr.  Bennett,  and  that  gentleman  sub- 
sequently bj-  Messrs.  Town,  Ross  and  John  Fox,  Robert  Wolff, 
John  Campbell  and  George  C.  Dickinson,  the  present  incum- 
bent. The  baggage-masters  here,  sinco  the  openingof  thisljno, 
have  been  John  Connor,  Stephen  Wilde  and  J.  J.  Robinson,  the 
latter  being  an  old  and  trusty  servant,  still  performing  the 
duties.  The  Western  Union  telegraph,  in  this  building,  is  at 
present  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  C.  Dickinson. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  growth  of  traffic  on  this  road,  from  one 
mixed  train  a day  at  its  outset,  it  has  increased  until  they  now 
have  eight  regular  passenger  and  eight  regular  freight  trains, 
the  latter  frequently  having  to  be  sent  in  double  and  triple 
sections.' 

OPENING  OF  THE  WHEELING  DIVISION  OF  THE  P,.  C.  4 ST.  L.  R.  B. 

[A  complete  History  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 

This  road,  which  has  proved  an  inestimable  advantage  to 
Steubenville’s  commercial  interests,  was  opened  formally  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1878,  when  about  4 p.  m.  engine  47  with  tvvo 
new  passenger  coaches,  a baggage  car,  etc.,  and  several  freights 
left  the  P.,  C.ifc  St.  L.  depot  in  Steubenville  for  Wheeling,  arriv- 
ing thore  at  5:15,  and  returning  the  next  day  at  5:05  a.  m.,  arriv- 
ing here  on  time.  Among  those  wbo  went  out  with  tbe  train 
were  Alessrs.  J.  H.  Barrett,  Supt.  of  tbe  division;  Ross  Kells, 
master  mechanic  of  the  company's  shops  at  Dennison;  G.  L. 
Layng,  superintendent  of  telegraph;  M.  J.  Beekcr,  chief  engi- 
neer; Charles  Alaekin,  contractor,  &c.  They  reported  the  road 
bed  in  good  condition  and  solid.  Ottis  Nowell  was  telegraph 
I operator  at  Wheeling  Junction,  east  of  the  bridge.  J.  P.  Kline 
was  agent  at  Wellsburg;  J.  G.  Tomlinson,  ticket  agent  at  Wheel- 
ing, and  J.  At.  Bellville  was  freight  agent  at  tho  latter  place. 

The  crew  of  tho  train  consisted  of  Capt.  E.  Tait,  conductor; 
Charles  Wolf,  engineer,  and  J.  L.  Neeley,  baggago  master.  As 
may  naturally  be  supposed,  all  along  tbe  line  the  greatest  curi- 
osity was  excited  to  see  the  iron  horse  come  bounding  through 
pastures  green  , the  main  points  for  special  rejoicings  being^at 
Steubenville,  Wellsburg  and  Wheeling.  From  that  day  until 
tbe  present,  tho  road  has  been  singularly  fortunate  and  free 
from  accidents,  owing,  probably,  in  no  measured  degree  to  the 
excellency  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  that  division.  Tho  busi- 
ness has  not  only  increased  immeasurably,  but  is  daily  increas- 
| ing,  while  the  line  grows  rapidly  in  public  estimation.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen,  that  as  regards  railroad  communications,  Steuben- 
ville is  singularly  blessed,  as  the  traveler  can  leave  town  by  the 
cars  in  five  different  directions,  with  a prospect,  in  the  uear 
future,  of  a sixth. 


t-upied  with  grain,  belonging  to  a Mr.  Gieselman,  who  ran  a mill 
just  above  where  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  now  stands.  It  was 
precisely  on  the  corner  of  .Market  and  Water  streets,  and  the 
grain  had  to  be  shoveled  away  to  provide  Air.  Johnston  with 
standing  room.  Ho  bad  a barrel  stood  on  end,  upon  which  he 
placed  a small  green  box  (still  in  his  possession)  then  containing 
the  tickets,  and  when  the  train  had  left  he  was  not  sorry  to  be 
released  from  so  compressed  a corn  crib.  As  the  corn  was  dis- 
posed of,  bettor  space  was  secured  until  an  office,  probably  ten 
feet  by  twelve,  was  obtained.  The  first  train  was  mixed — 
freight,  material  for  the  permanent,  way,  and  passengers — and 
ran  to  Wellsville,  but  it  was  some  three  or  four  weeks  later  ere 
tbe  line  was  opened  to  Bellaire.  Air.  Joseph  Johnson  was  the 
first  agent  here,  who  engaged  his  son,  Mr.  J.  J.  Johnson,  as  clerk 
in  tho  ticket  office,  and  Air  J.  C.  Doyle  in  the  freight  depart- 
ment. A frame  building  was  subsequently  erected  at  the  foot 
of  South  street,  where  tho  passenger  and  freight  business  was 
conducted  for  probably  nine  years.  Then  the  present  depot  at 
the  foot  of  Market  street  was  built,  which  is  now  simply  used 
as  the  Western  Union  telegraph  and  railroad  ticket  offices,  with 
baggage  and  waiting  rooms.  The  present  freight  offices  and 
warehouse  are  at  tho  foot  of  South  street;  wore  erected  in  1857 
and  the  platform  covered  at  the  north  end  of  it  probably  seven 

J — 62 — B.  & J.  Cos. 


AND  YET  ANOTHER  RAILROAD. 

A third  railroad  enterprise  is  now  under  way,  and  is  beine- 
pushed  vigorously  towards  completion,  being  a narrow  gau<re 
road  from  Richmond,  in  this  county,  to  tho  city,  with  the  ulti 
mate  idea  of  extending  it  from  Richmond  to  Youngstown  and 
connecting  with  the  narrow  gauge  system  which  is  destined  at 
no  distant  day  to  extend  across  tho  country  from  cast  to  west 
I ho  grading  is  now  about  completed  from  Richmond  to  where 
the  road  strikes  tho  river  six  miles  above  Steubenville  and  be 
fore  a great  while  this  much  is  expected  to  be  in  operation 


* ILjIUCj. 


The  first  line  brought  to  this  city  was  known  as  the  O’Reillv 
line— -J.  K.  Moorhead,  President ; J.  D.  Reed,  Secretary  Jackson 
Duncan  Superintendent  of  Repairs  ; the  latter  now  of  S 
street,  Pittsburgh.  The  first  office  was  opened  in  iSH^ 
room  over  the  present  Union  Savings  institution  ThGH  „ 
by  Aneon  Stager,  Fred  Boi.ol  „„d  B.,b  Th„  Jj,  T“*’ 
sage  was  to  announce  the  departure,  at  Pittsburg,  of  Henry  pint 
on  the  steamer  “ Monongahela  ” for  his  home,  in  Kentucky  Of 
course,  almost  the  entire  city  was  prompted  to  make  for  (hi 
landing  and  see  if  the  boat  arrived  in  due  time.  White’s  baud 
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idn|iv»Khe-n8f  Uti°?S  °f  the  cit-v  in  those  day«)>  went  and  play- 
„ ^ ,al™  ro°f  °f  the  wharf  boat,  which,  however, 

succumbed  to  the  vibration,  and  let  the  whole  of  the  band 
though  though  fortunately  none  were  hurt.  The  lino  con- 
sisted of  throe-ply  wires,  and  ran  across  the  “Pan  Handle,” 
the  circuit  extending  from  Pittsburgh  through  Steubenville  and 
Wheeling,  Zanesville,  Columbus,  Springfield,-  I)  ay  foil,  Cincin- 
nati, Lawrenceburg  and  Massillon,  to  Louisville.  The  first  om- 
Pj° 2 e ''  as  Alexander  Cures,  as  a messenger  boy,  who  was  follow- 
ed  by  Joseph  Keith.  The  latter  and  David  G*.  Moody  were  tho 
nrst  Steubenville  boys  to  learn  the  art,  and  among  the  first 
‘sounders  (reading  by  sound),  both  becoming  experts.  The 
latter,  in  1852,  when  the  flood  destroyed  the  line  between  Steu- 
benville and  Wheeling,  had  an  office  with  re-lay  and  key  only 
in  the  dining  room  of  the  Edgington  mansion,  in  West  Virginia, 
and  transmitted  all  messagos  between  the  west  and  south  and 
north  and  east,  in  daylight,  without  difficulty.  The  steamers 
“ Manchester”  and  “Diurnal  ” carried  dispatches  daily  over  the 
broken  line.  The  wire  was  carried  over  the  river  at  tho  upper 
(Inglebright’s)  ferry,  then  run  by  means  of  a mast  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side,  planted  a few  yards  above  the  old  warehouse  on  the 
bank  above  the  ferry  road,  and  to  a large  oak  tree  on  tho  hill- 
side on  the  Ohio  side.  Marion  H.  Markie,  of  the  Western 
Union  office,  Pittsburgh,  was  the  first  operator,  succeeded  by 

Curtis,  of  the  Western  Reserve,  he  by  one  Douglas  Reid, 

and  subsequently  George  Dean,  of  Amsterdam,  and  this  brought 
telegraphy  down  to  1854,  after  which  we  have  failed  to  obtain  a 
complete  list  of  operators  to  the  present. 


STEUBENVILLE  AS  A SEAT  FOR  MANUFACTURE. 

AN  INTERESTING  CHAPTER  ON  ITS  VARIOUS  DEFUNCT  ANI)  EXISTING 
INSTITUTIONS. 

For  the  conduct  of  manufacture,  trade  and  commerce,  few 
cities  afford  equal  facilities  with  Steubenville.  From  its  earliest 
location,  its  numerous  advantages— improved  during  each  suc- 
ceeding year— have  justly  won  for  it  the  confidence  and  support 
of  enterprising  and  far-seeing  business  men.  Whether  it  be 
water  power,  an  inexhaustible  home  supply  of  coal,  limestone 
or  ore,  rail,  river  or  road  communications,  cheap  building  sites 
or  prudent’ capitalists  that  may  be  desired  to  facilitate  sound 
and  remunerative  investments,  each  and  all  may  be  verily  met 
with  here.  Nor  have  such  inducements  made  themselves  man- 
ifest only  within  the  past  few  yoars,  for  a careful  investigation 
of  our  remarks  to  follow  will  prove  conclusively  it  has  ever 
been  thus  since  that  m'ost  worthy  of  pioneers,  the  late  Buzaleel 
Wells  Esq  , first  took  up  his  abode  in  this  immediate  locality. 
He  it  was  who  first  “set  the  mill  a-going”  here,  in  the  way  of 
manufacture,  by  taking  the  initiative  in  the  establishment  of 

A GRIST  AND  SAW  MILL. 


This  was  in  1802— when  inhabitants  were  scarce,  indeed— 
and  it  was  barely  certain,  in  the  matter  of  Steubenville's  pros- 
perity whether  the  “wind  would  blow  foul  or  fair.”  But  the 
noble  philanthropist  took  little  care  so  long  as  he  could  pro- 
vide satisfactorily  for  the  rising  community  he  was  so  desirous 
nf  o-atbering  around  him.  The  humble  entcipiise,  as  it  would 
be  deemed  in  those  days,  was  located  on  Wells’  run,  its  motive 
nower  of  course,  being  water,  at  first,  which  was  subsequently 
abandoned  for  steam.  In  after  years  it  passed  through  several 
hands  and  was  ultimately  converted  into  a distillery  by  one 
(Uosel’man  whose  property  it  was,  though  not  in  operation, 
when  ft  took  fire  and  was  totally  consumed  in  18o, -having 
rendered  one  half  a century’s  service. 

THE  FIRST  TANNERY. 

S3  as  1798-9  'was  it,  that  Benjamin  Doyle  took  the  in- 

So  early  as  » laying  several  vats  at  the  head  of  North 

itiative  in  this  business,  lading  8 businc89.  He,  however, 

8tTfcou^tly  sold  out  the  enterprise  to  Samuel  Hanna,  and  he 
subsequent!}  8 losenh  0 Spencer,  who  ran  it  afterwards 

•**  ~ *■  - *• 

hands  of  John  Myers. 

BRICE  VTERS’S  TANNERY. 

SthTpSiw  **  th.  “Steubenville  Coni  & Coke  Co.’.”  eoke 


ovens,  which  he  ran  down  to  1830-1.  The  premises  then  lav 
idle  a while,  after  which,  Thomas  J.  Yiers  and  E.  H McFeelev 
succeeded  to  them  for  the  conduct  of  hand-loom  weaving  sub 
sequently  removing  therefrom  to  secure  steam  power,  when  the 
building  again  stood  vacant  until  demolished  to  afford  a site  for 
tho  present  coke  ovens. 


THE  PRESENT  ELLIOTT  TANNER*. 

As  leather  was  one  of  the  most  important  articles  in  demand 
among  our  earliest  pioneers  it  is  a matter  of  little  surprise  that 
competition  in  that  line  of  manufacture  was  the  first  to  present 
f™.'  In  !‘<idlt|on  to  Yiers’  and  Doyle’s  tanneries,  in  1810  Samuel 
\V  llliams  brought  a third  into  operation  on  Market  street  where 
the  present  Elliott  tannery  is  conducted.  Ho  ran  it  till  about 
181i  , when  John  Jenkinson  succeeded  to  the  business  which  he 
continued  till  1820-1,  and  John  and  George  Hogg,  (two  English 
men)  came  in,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years  made  quite  a success 

it  Mr  ?v-nng  l(fu-  admi"^ration,  or  at  least  a good  share  of 
it,  Mi.  William  Elliott  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  be 
came  part  proprietor  in  1835,  buying  the  Hoggs  out  entirely 
during  1855  and  1805.  He  still  carries  on  the  business  exten- 
Bively. 


DISTILLERIES  IN  STEUBENVILLE. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  distilling  in  this  section  were  of  such 
a primitive  character  and  so  general  that  we  cannot  include  even- 
one  who  tried  their  hand  in  the  business.  The’principal  ones 
however,  were,  first— P.  Snyder,  from  Uniontown,  Pennsylva- 
nia, who  came  here  about  1798,  and  between  that  date  and  1800 
ran  a small  distil  where  Butte’s  brewery  now  stands,  at  the 
head  of  Adams  street.  He,  we  learn,  was  killed  in  1803  by  the 
caving  in  of  a well,  in  the  Market  square.  He  had  descended 
part  way,  on  to  some  timber,  which  he  was  sawing,  when  the 
sides  gave  way— he  was  buried,  as  it  were,  alive,  and  the  body 
was  not  recovered  until  two  or  throe  days  afterwards.  The  sec- 
ond was  put  into  operation  by  Bazaleel  WelD,  at  what  is  known 
as  Rockville,  near  the  present  Boreland  coal  shaft.  It  ran  sev- 
eral  yeais,  but  was  ultimately  abandoned,  and  there  only  re- 
mains a tenant  dwelling  house,  of  olden  times,  to  mark  the  spot, 
I he  third  was  started  by  Andrew  and  Robert  Thompson,  at 
what  is  known  as  Jacksonville,  near  the  present  cemetery. 
The  Thompson’s  ran  a small  mill  by  ox-tread  power,  and  com- 
menced distilling  in  182(5.  They  afterwards  put  in  steam  pow- 
er and  sold  out  to  James  Wilson  and  he,  in  turn  to  Harrison  & 
Myers.  Robert  Thompson  moved  to  Bridgeport,  and  there  died 
of  cholera  in  1833.  The  business  subsequently  changed  hands 
several  times,  and  at  length  the  premises  were  torn  down.  Next, 
a man  named  Goischman  opened  a distillery  in  Well’s  old  mill 
property,  about  1855-7  which  he  continued  till  he  was  burntout. 
Mears  & Trotter  instituted  an  extensive  rectifying  business  in 
1835-6  or  thereabouts,  on  Market  streot,  between  Third  and 
High,  which  they  ran  some  years,  when  another  brother  in  the 
Mears  family  bought  Totter  out,  and  the  business  was  continued 
by  R.  <fc.  T.  Mears.  Mr.  Trotter  went  to  California.  The 
Mears’  afterwards  removed  to  tho  South  side  of  Market 
street,  and  built  the  fine  block  at  present  occupied  by  Mr. 
S.  McElvaney,  wholesolo  liquor  merchant,  in  1865.  They  also 
owned  a flour  mill  and  distillery,  near  Wells  run,  which  was 
burnt  in  1874. 


POTTERY  WORKS  IN  STEUBENVILLE. 

Among  the  foremost  enterprises  in  this  section  we  have  also 
to  include  the  manufacture  of  common  red  crock  glass  ware  from 
local  clay  beds.  The  first  works  of  this  kind  was  opened  in  1806 
by  J.  C.  Fisher,  near  the  presont  crossing  of  the  Pan  Handle  K. 
R.,  on  Market  street.  He  however  died  about  a year  subsequent- 
ly, and  his  son  Thomas  succeeded  to  the  business.  He  also  re- 
moved to  Adams  street,  and  eventually  joined  one  Samuel  Tarr 
in  starting  a second  enterprise  of  the  kind  on  Market  between 
Third  and  High  streets,  on  the  property  now  owned  by  the 
Means’s  estate.  But  Thomas's  earthly  pilgrimage  being  cut.short, 
the  works  did  not  long  survive  him.  A man  named  Holder, 
also  ran  a similar  pottery  for  a while  on  Fourth  street,  but  it 
subsequently  fizzled  out.  There  are  good  prospects,  however, 
this  year  (1879)  of  a bettor  class  of  pottery  works  being  estab- 
lished, for  which,  according  to  the  local  press,  considerable  stock 
is  already  subscribed,  and  we  see  no  reason  why,  in  this  par- 
ticular line  of  enterprise,  Steubenville  should  not  prove  equal!) 
as  successful  as  Liverpool  and  other  prominent  points-— sho 
certainly  lacks  in  no  facilities. 
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PIONEER  NAIL  MANUFACTURER. 

Though  several  other  little  shops  of  minor  importance  crept 
into  existence  between  1803-11,  it  was  during  the  latter  year 
that  Andrew  and  Iiobert  Thompson  launched  forth  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  nails,  with  Win.  Kilgore  and  Hugh  Sterling  as  their 
workmen.  But  anteeeding  the  introduction  of  nailing  machines 
and  steam  power,  of  course,  his  productions  wore  all  hand-made, 
and  the  result  of  his  labors  was  of  necessity  very  limited.  Yet 
he  toiled  on,  and  for  a while  flourished,  until  modern  discoveries 
in  his  craft  so  closely  followed  up  the  increasing  demand  that  in 
1816  or  1817,  Iiobert  sought  a more  lucrative  investment. 

ANOTHER  FLOUR  MILL  AND  COTTON  FACTORY. 

In  view  of  the  success  attending  the  Wells  mill,  and  breadstuff's 
being  in  rapidly  increasing  demand,  a private  company  was 
formed  in  Steubenville  about  1812 or  1813  to  erect  another  flour 
mill,  which  was  carried  into  effect  during  the  latter  year  on 
Market  street  between  High  and  Water  streets,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Adam  Moderwell,  and  a few  years  later  a brick 
cotton  factory  was  added,  extending  in  the  direction  of  and  facing 
Market  street.  The  factory,  however,  did  not  succeed  and  was 
ultimately  converted  into  a warehouse  for  the  mill.  This  entire 
enterprise  exchanged  hands  several  times,  Mr.  James  Means  run- 
ning it  many  years,  and  it  was  rented  by  one  Giosolman,  when 
on  the  23d  of  .December,  1856,  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  “CLINTON"  PAPER  MILLS. 

Next — as  if  to  continue  the  variety  in  new  projects  spring- 
ing up — we  find  that  in  1813  Messrs.  Scott  A Bayless  resolved 
on  the  erection  of  a paper  mill  which  they  duly  opened  the  suc- 
ceeding year  under  the  above  title,  f rom  its  outset  it  has 
changed  hands  frequently  and  passed  through  numerous  vicissi- 
tudes, including,  on  one  occasion,  the  removal  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  one  section  of  it  by  the  storm,  and  with  employes  in  it, 
carried  to  a considerable  distance,  while  on  another  occasion  it 
was  subject  to  a serious  conflagration.  Yet  it  sesms  to  have 
nobly  braved  all  reverses,  and  may  bo  said  to  bloom  at  the  pres- 
ent time  more  freshly  than  ever.  It  is  nowin  the  competent 
hands  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Dunbar,  as  proprietor,  who  has  in  various  ca- 
pacities been  associated  with  it  since  1865.  Its  chief  product  is 
newspaper,  print  paper,  and  it  employs  an  average  of  100  to 
150  hands  steadily.  And  now  dawns 

THE  FIRST  WOOLEN  MILL. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  of  1812-13,  this  country  expe- 
rienced a great  lack  of  manufactured  articles,  and  to  Steuben- 
ville's honor  be  it  said  she  was  the  first  town  in  the  Union  to 
lay  home-made  woolen  cloths  at  the  feet  of  Columbia.  Four 
patriotic  men — Bazaleel  Wells,  Samuel  Patterson  (both  of  Steu- 
benville) James  Boss  and  Henry  Baldwin  (ofPittsburgh) — form- 
ed a partnership  to  float  the  enterprise,  and  lost  no  time  in 
erecting  a factory  on  the  southwest  corner  of  lot  15  on  Market 
street.  It  was  110x28,  with  hip  roof;  belfry  cupalo  and  spire 
displaying  a golden  ball  and  fleece.  It  was  completed  in  1814, 
and  early  in  the  following  spring  the  steam  engine  was  brought 
from  Pittsburgh,  under  the  supervision  of  a Mr.  Latrobe,  and  by 
him  put  in  placo.  It  being  the  first  institution  of  the  kind,  and 
as  we  shall  have  frequently  to  briefly  refer  to  subsequent  ones, 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  monopolizing  space  to  describe  what  it 
was  like.  After  repeated  trials,  the  engine  was  started  April 
10,  1815,  at  which  precise  hour,  unhappily,  Mr.  Samuel  Patter- 
son, one  of  the  owners,  breathed  his  last.  C.  H.  Orth,  a German, 
was  employed  as  manager,  with  a stated  salary  and  one-fifth  of 
the  profits — the  firm  style  being  C.  II.  Orth  A Co.,  Stephen 
Johnson  and  Adam  Wise,  skilled  mechanics,  either  in  iron  or 
wood,  built  the  machinery.  The  carding  machine  had  a twenty- 
four  inch  cylinder  for  making  rolls;  forty  spindles,  a “billy”  for 
drawing  the  rolls  into  the  stubbing  for  the  spinners,  and  three 
“spinning  jennies” — one  of  forty  and  two  of  sixty  spindles. 
William  Fisher,  a cooper,  ran  the  “billy.”  Enos  Lucas,  George 
and  Peter  Dohrman,  learned  to  spin  first  by  drawing  one  thread, 
but  in  a few  days  they  could  fill  all  the  spindles.  By  this  time 
two  broadcloth  looms  were  built,  and  John  Arthur  and  Iiobert 
Semple,  Scotchmen,'  (both  hand-loom  weavers)  wore  the  first  to 
weave  broadcloth  in  the  states.  It  was  amusing  to  see  a com- 
mon laborer  learning  to  weave.  To  time  his  foot  with  his 
hands,  he  had  his  treddles  marked  “hay  foot”  and  “straw  foot” 
to  raise  the  shade,  for  the  shuttles  passed  through  as  he  would 
say  “up  comes  sugan,  down  goes  gad.”  In  time  different  men 
learned  to  weave.  Spinning,  weaving,  and  most  other  processes 


were  done  by  hand,  and  steam  power  was  only  applied  to  card- 
ing machines  and  the  fulling  mill,  while  the  spinning  jennies 
were  increased  in  number  from  time  to  time.  This  mode  of 
manufacture  continued  for  years,  but  special  improvements  in 
machinery  were  introduced  in  1820.  The  power  loom,  spinning, 
knapping  and  shearing  were  then  operated  by  steam.  June  20, 
1822,  the  dwelling  houses,  offico  and  warerooms,  however,  were 
burnt.  Previous  to  this,  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Ortb  & Co.,  ceased, 
Boss  and  Baldwin  having  disposed  of  their  interest  to  Judge 
Tappan  and  W.  K.  Dickinson,  the  firm  subsequently  being  styled 
simply  B.  Wells  A Co.  Judge  Tappan  next  retired,  when  Wells 
& Dickinson  extensively  manufactured  broadcloth  and  cassimeres 
until  March,  1830,  when  they  went  into  assignment — D.  L.  Col- 
lier being  trustee  of  the  factory  and  lot.  The  old  bell  tolled  a 
requiem  to  bygone  years,  and  the  hands  wrent  about  the  streets 
mourning.  A judgment  was  next  obtained  in  the  District  Court 
against  Wells  A Dickinson  for  8120,000,  and  U.  S.  Marshal  John 
Patterson,  levied  upon  their  effects,  sacrificing,  among  other 
things,  four  thousand  head  of  sheep,  of  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  keep  enormous  numbers,  and  be  credited  with  in- 
troducing the  finest  of  breeds  into  this  country.  Dickinson 
went  to  Texas,  and  there  died,  while  Wells  was  left  hopelessly 
bankrupt,  though  without  a blemish  on  integrity  and  noble  dis- 
position— he  died  in  August,  1864.  The  factory  afterwards  fell 
into  a succession  of  hands,  finally  being  owned  by  a Mr,  Good- 
ale,  who  continued  to  run  it  down  to  April  11,  1837,  when  it 
took  fire  and  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

STEUBENVILLE  FOUNDRY. 

As  elsewhere  referred  to,  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  foundries 
and  machine  shops  in  the  state,  established  so  early  as  1816. 
The  present  proprietors,  J.  A J.  Means,  two  brothers,  however, 
only  succeeded  to  it  in  1873,  purchasing  it  for  825,135.  Con- 
siderable improvements  have  since  been  made,  and  a finer  insti- 
tution than  it  is  to-day  need  not  be  desired.  Portable  and  sta- 
tionary engines  and  all  kinds  of  machinery,  railroad  and  other 
castings,  Ac.,  are  here  turned  out,  but  they  make  no  specialty  of 
marine  engines.  Nevertheless,  they  have  made  one  recently 
that  has  been  placed  in  the  “ Phaeton  ” steamer,  and  has  gained 
the  reputation  for  that  boat  of  being  the  fastest  on  the  river. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COPPERAS. 


About  1820,  an  enterprising  German,  by  the  name  of  Kulp, 
went  into  the  manufacture  of  copperas,  which  he  continued  with 
success  for  several  years,  employing  four  small  kettles,  but  he 
finally  returned  to  “ Faderland.”  Five  or  ten  years  later,  how- 
ever, to  wit,  in  1830  or  1835,  John  Fisher  also  saw  a living  in 
the  same  business  and  embarked  therein,  his  son  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same,  which  he  still  runs  with  much  success.  The 
old  gentleman,  who  is  probably  one  of  the  most  venerable 
pioneers  still  living  in  the  county,  assures  us  he  has  manufac- 
tured as  high  as  fifteen  hundred  barrels  in  a season. 

THE  FIRST  BREWERY. 

Though  intemperance  has  become  far  more  prevalent  of  late 
years,  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  worthy  ancestors 
were  any  less  informed  than  we,  that 

“John  Barley  Com”  is  a kero,  bold 
As  any  in  the  land — 

Whose  fame  hath  stood  for  ages  past. 

And  shall  for  ages  stand.” 

“ Mafigellum  ” was  universally  admitted  to  be  a good  beverage 
in  its  day,  but  only  too  weak  wore  its  fascinations  in  manv 
Distances,  when  “ Old  John  ” came  strolling  around.  ’Cognizant 
of  the  philosophy  of  this  mode  of  argument,  so  early  as  1815 
was  it  that  a Mr  Dunlap  established  a brewery  just  below  the 
paper  mill,  and  there  soon  worked  up  quite  a trade.  Ho  how 
ever  only  run  the  bus.ness  SOme  three  years,  and  then  sold  out 
to  Charles  I.  Letblin,  who  increased  the  trade,  and  remained 

IhTfh  ma,?'  >W8’  ba*' eventually  a Mr.  Thompson  Hanna 
who  then  ran  the  paper  mill,  saw  prudent  to  buy  the  property’ 
which  he  converted  into  tenement  houses.  P opertj, 

THE  DAWN  OF  FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 
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afterward  purchased1 Uie^foun dry^aifd^T  M,r'  Jame8  Means 
death,  his  sons,  James  and  Sn  1°"  lk’  and  after  his 
They  purchased  it  in  1863  and  still’  utceeded  to  the  business, 
of  the  immense  engines tt  th  wi,  U 8UCCU88fa%’  One 

at  t^sc  shops,  and  their  ,1!  °''  W°^8  was  ““oofactured 
over  the  country  ke  °‘  madl,uelT  is  scattered  all 

bookbinding  and  blank  book  manufacture. 
p^rintendent  onheWadery'  aVthe^Sj^ 

^ -i 

Conn  he  also  continued  a bindery.  At  the  present  writing  how- 

2r||  hr  are  m V,1"’0  binderies  in  Steubenville,  and  they  are 
excellent  ones  Mr.  Conn,  of  the  Daily  Herald. has  one  and  Messrs 
Sprague  and  Carnahan,  on  the  Market  Square,  the  other,  the 
latter  gentlemen  also  running  an  excellent  job  printing  office. 

A CASTER  OIL  WORKS. 


Few  old  pioneers  were  more  popular  in  this  section  than  the 
late  Dr.  McDowell,  probably  the  first  resident  physician  in 
Steubenville.  In  1818-20,  he  raised  castor  beans  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  located  a castor  oil  factory  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Stony  Hollow,  where  he  continued  a s'horttime,  but  finding  that 
the  frosts  came  too  early,  and  cut  off  the  beans  before  they  ma- 
tured, resolved  that  this  location  for  such  an  enterprise  was  too 
far  north,  and  therefore  abandoned  his  enterprise  which  has 
never  since  been  reinstated. 

MURRAY'S  (NOW  STAPLES’)  BOAT  YARD. 

And  yet  another  feature  in  the  way  of  manufacture  dawned 
when  in  1819  Captain  Elijah  Murray  saw  no  good  reason  whv 
Steubenville  should  not  establish  herself  a reputation  as  a boat 
building  point  on  the  Ohio.  Nor  was  ho  wrong  in  his  judgment, 
as  subsequent  dcvelopements  conclusively  demonstrated.  In 
the  aforesaid  year  he  opened  a yard  on  the  present  site  of 
Staples’  boat  yard  and  saw  mill,  and  soon  gave  employment  to 
quite  a number  of  men.  The  captain  was  equally  as  popular  on 
the  river  as  he  was  in  the  city,  and  few  could  excel  him  iu  me- 
chanical skill.  During  his  business  career  he  built  quite  a num- 
ber of  steamers,  including  the  “Bazaleel  Wells,”  “Robert  Thomp- 
son,” “Steubenville,”  “Aurora,”  &c.,  but  in  1832,  he  was  visited 
with  a fire  that  cleared  out  the  whole  business.  Subsequently, 
on  the  same  site,  David  Cable  and  James  McKinney  opened  up 
a saw  mill,  eventually  adding  a planing  mill,  which  they 
ran  for  some  time  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Robert  and 
George  McKinney,  during  whose  proprietory,  in  1S67,  it  was 
burnt  out  again.  Geo.  McKinney  rebuilt  again  about  a year 
and  a half  afterwards  and  took  in  John  Tweed  as  a partner  in 
the  lumber  business.  Next,  George  bought  out  his  partner  and 
took  in‘J.  McCray;  they  continued  only  together  some  three  years, 
when  the  property  was  sold  out  to  the  trustees  of  the  Economist 
Society,  from  ,whom  Mr.  Charles  Staples,  the  present  proprie- 
tor, purchased  comparatively  recently. 

ARMSTRONG’S  BREWERY. 

As  if  impressed  with  the  old  sentiment,  as  applied  to  matri- 
mony, that  “what  will  keep  one,  will  keep  two,”  we  next  find 
Mr.  Alexander  Armstrong  here  opening  up  a second  brewery, 
in  1819,  selecting  as  the  most  favorable  location,  Water  street, 
a little  below  where  the  old  “Albright”  mill  now  stands.  Here 
he  remained  during  his  life-time,  but  an  Englishman  by  the 
name  of  Woods  rented  it.  and  is  said  to  have  brewed  the  first 
ale  for  the  market  in  Steubenville.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
Mr.  Roily,  for  some  time,  and  then  Mr.  Joseph  Basler,  Sr.,  re- 
moved into  the  said  premises,  coming  from  the  old  brewery 
originally  in  possession  of  Mr.  Leiblin.  Mr.  Basler  here  con- 
tinued busines  till  1852,  when  he  went  into  the  brewery,  still  in 
operation  by  his  son,  on  High  street.  The  old  Armstrong 
brewery  property  then  stood  idle  for  years,  but  was  purchased 
some  five  years  ago  by  a Mr.  Zimmerman,  who  has  died  since, 
and  his  widow  still  resides  in  a very  attractive  residence  on  the 
old  site. 


LARI  MORE’S  COTTON  FACTORY. 

During  the  years  1824—5,  a second  mill  was  built  hv  tW’s 
Lari  more,  at  the  foot  of  Adams  street  insi  ^ David 

city  water  works.  It  was a Tut  SkS 

quite  a large  number  of  hands,  and  was  consideredP  i/ Ttsda  ° 
a great  acquisition  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  ’ But  i*  wL 
destined  to  only  a brief  career  of  usefulness,  for  in  1833  it  11 
totally  destroyed  by  hre.  Mr.  Larimore  afterward  received^ 

XPt«ls«r  efUt»”f  P,?8tma8ter’  whieh  position  he  filled  with  com- 
plete satisfaction  for  some  twenty  years  or  more 

THE  ARKRIGHT  COTTON  FACTORY. 

Thm  factory  which  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Water  and 
Washington  streets,  in  1826,  by  William  Gwyn  (or  GuinnU 
Co  once  formed  an  important  item  in  Steubenville's  manufat 

lHiKt  whn  °r'"TV  ?WDer8  werti  succeeded  by  Warner  & Co  in 
1868,  w ho  remodeled  it  and  made  considerable  additions  1 1 « 

one  time  gave  employment  to  some  three  or  foT hundred 

187’>dSthe' bnfld  ChlCflyi  boy8  and  g'rls-  11  Stopped  running  in 
tbe  building  and  machinery  being  sold  to  some  parties  in 
Chicago  who  bad  the  latter  removed.  The  building  is  now 
occupied  as  headquarters  for  the  “Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  Wool  Growers’  Association  ' -a  nter  sS 
enterprise— which  selected  Steubenville  for  its  exceptional  shin 

daei  lt,es-  and  on  account  of  its  being  located  in  one  of  the 
best  wool-growing  regions  in  the  world. 


9ivtb  wS  rr°‘rd  t0,maiI,tain  varifetT- 1831  Witnessed  in  the 
Sixth  wai  d,  the  dawn  of  a chemical  works,  started  by  Dr.  Ben- 

Kappfn’i'w°i|three  ?ears  aftor’  eold  t0  Alexander  Wells, 
son  of  Bazaleel  Wells,  and  one  Simmons,  an  English  chemist, 
who  united  in  partn ersh.p,  and  conducted  the  manufacture  of 
Prussian  blue,  certain  acids,  copperas,  &e.,  which  they  ran  for 
some  tune,  but  eventually  sold  out  and  the  enterprise  gradually 
dwindled  to  nothingness.  Though  \aking  a wide  skinin  dates, 
we  may  also  include  in  this  relation  the  establishment  of  yet 
another  venture  known  as  the  Pan  Handle  chemical  works, 
,"!!ded  byL a ^eubenyiile  firm— Messrs.  Laughlin  & Long-in 
I81 1 , which  still  flourishes,  and  is  building  up  a capital  business 
in  the  present  day  by  the  production  of  a matchless  lino  offer- 
tilizers. 


WALLACE’S  (OR  “ASHLAND”)  COTTON  FACTORY. 

Li  iSS?  when  President  Jackson  vetoed  the  United  States 
Bank,  ho  advocated  the  establishment  of  more  country  banks, 
and  that  they  issue  their  “promises  to  pay”  in  quantities  to  suit 
the  demands  of  the  people,  at  the  same  time  recommending  that 
the  banks  exercise  a liberality  towards  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers by  discounting  their  paper,  and  extending  loans  to  the 
same.  This  privilege  the  banks  availed  themselves  of  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  a very  short  time  the  country  was  flooded 
with  their  “promises  to  pay”  money,  or  its  equivalent,  a tide 
of  business  activity  set  in.  Manufactures  were  erected 
and  put  into  operation;  new  stores  were  opened  and  their 
shelves  stocked  with  merchandise;  speculation  was  rife  among 
the  people;  wages  were  advanced  and  every  one  apoeared  to  be 
on  the  road  to  prosperity.  Now,  it  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  the  idea  was  conceived  by  C.  H.  Orth,  James  Wal- 
lace and  Nathaniel  Dike,  of  building  a mill,  such  as  should 
far  excel  anything  of  the  kind  west  of  the  mouutains, 
and  this  project  they  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  by  the 
erection  of  what  was  known  as  “Wallace’s  factory,”  situated  at 
tbe  head  of  Market  street.  The  building  was  of  brick,  being  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  forty  foot  wide  and  four  stories 
high,  surmounted  with  a belfry  and  suitable  weather  vane — the 
entire  project  costing  in'  the  neighborhood  of  $75,000.  This 
building,  however,  was  burned  down  in  1868.  A new  structure 
halt  the  size  of  tbe  original  one  was  then  erected  by  making  use 
of  the  old  walls,  which  were  found  to  be  perfectly  sound,  after 
the  two  upper  stories  were  taken  off.  It  was  subsequently  named 
the  “Ashland  mill.”  This  building,  only  two  stories  high,  180 
feet  long  and  40  feel  wide,  after  its  completion  was  filled  with 
the  latest  improved  machinery  and  put  into  active  operation. 
But  the  fates  had  decreed  against  it,  and  in  1877  it  also  fell  a 
prey  to  “the  devouring  elements” — nothing  being  left  to  denote 
its  former  existence  but  a few  blackened  and  charred  walls. 
James  Wallace,  one  of  the  original  owners,  retained  an  interest 
in  its  management  from  the  first  up  to  his  death  in  1870  or  18* l- 
After  his  death  it  was  carried  on  by  his  sons  up  to  its  final  de- 
struction as  above  stated. 
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the  union  factory. 

This  building  also  stood  at  the  head  of  Market  street,  anterior 
to  and  directly  parallel  across  the  street,  from  the  Wallace  fac- 
tory. It  was  originally  a frame,  put  up  by  James  Wallace  and 
Brice  Baker,  who  ran  it  by  bull  aud  horse  power.  Messrs.  < >rth 
& \Y  allace,  however,  occupied  it  during  the  construction  of  their 
new  mill.  It  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  Steele  & Fagg, 
who  manufactured  carding  machines.  James  L.  McDevitt  also 
occupied  the  lower  portion  for  a machine  shop.  Samuel  Ilewitt 
afterward  became  the  owner  of  it,  and  manufactured  jeans. 
“King  Sam,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  rather  an  eccen- 
tric character,  who  took  the  world  precisely  as  he  found  it — 
nothing  whatever  seeming  to  disturb  his  equilibrium.  Atone 
time  he  was  notified  that  his  factory  was  on  fire,  to  which  he 
coolly,  but  promptly  responded—' “Well,  well— if  it  burns  down 
I’ll  build  a brick.  At  another  time  one  of  his  employes  ob- 
served him  standing  in  the  back  yard,  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  smoking  a cigar  and  looking  very  intently  at  the  top  of 
the  building,  when  he  coolly  remarked  to  the  young  man  : “ Go 
tell  McGuintee  to  throw  a bucket  of  water  on  that  blaze  ; I have 
been  watching  it  for  full  fifteen  minutes  and  it  will  neither  burn 
nor  go  out.  In  fifteen  minutes  more,  had  not  his  employes 
complied  with  the  request  the  building  would  have  been  envel- 
oped in  flames.  \Y  e merely  mention  these  incidents  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  character  of  the  man.  Mr.  Ilewitt  afterwards  failed, 
and  went  to  California,  where  he  eventually  accumulated  con- 
siderable wealth  before  his  death.  Mr.  James  Kittle  manufac- 
tured gun  barrels  in  the  basement  of  the  factory  while  Mr.  Ilew- 
itt was  the  owner.  This  business,  with  the  building,  was  after- 
wards purchased  by  Bennet  Reynolds,  who  conducted  the  same 
up  to  his  death.  Subsequently the  building  with  its  contents, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  A three-story  brick  building  was  after- 
wards erected  on  the  site  and  run  as  a white  lead  works,  first  by 
Hannan  & foster,  then  by  Poster,  but  at  present  it  is  owned  by 
M.  L.  Miller  and  occupied  by  Messrs.  Grafton  ,V  Harvey,  who 
are  conducting  an  excellent  business  in  the  manufacture  and  ap- 
pljiug  of  " Grafton  s patent  galvanized  cap  sheet  metal  roofing," 
introduced  April,  1878,  and  now  fast  becoming  the  roof  of  the 
day. 

ARMSTRONG  AND  NORTHROF’S  FACTORY. 

This  institution  shared  only  a short  life,  but  a merry  one. 
During  the  flush  times  of  1834-5,  the  above  gentlemen  launched 
into  the  manufacture  of  jeans  in  the  neighborhood  of  Seventh 
street,  and  for  a time  appeared  to  prosper  swimmingly,  blit  after 
the  general  suspension  of  banks  that  so  characterized  the  mem- 
orable year  of  18.!7,  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
the  times. 

THE  “GOLGOTHA”  FACTORY. 

Located  on  the  south  end  of  Fifth  street.  This  was  a tw°- 
story  frame  structure,  of  no  particular  magnitude,  but  at  whic^ 
woolen  goods  were  extensively  produced.  Being  in  close  prox* 
intit)  to  the  old  grave  yard,  bounded  by  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets,  is  how  it  took  its  name  “Golgotha,"  (signifying  a place 
of  skulls).  It  was  originally  started  and  managed  by  Robert 
G.  1 eters,  who  was  succeeded  by  Foster  & Beatty  and  others. 

Ihe  old  building  is  now  used  by  J.  Hineman  as  a soap  factory. 

McDOWELL'S  FACTORY. 


THIS  “ROCKVILLE"  FACTORY. 

About  1830-7,  this  business  was  floated  by  Wells,  Henry 
& Co.,  on  the  site  where  Boroland’s  coal  shaft  is  now  operated, 
in  the  sixth  ward,  and  for  a number  of  years  was  very  prosper- 
ous. dlenry,  however,  who  was  business  manager,  and  genet  a 
salesman,  in  the  end  became  so  financially  involved  that  the 
business  was  forced  to  go  under,  and  be  subsequently  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  western  states,  where  be  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
affluence.  The  building  was  sometimes  afterward  succeeded  to 
by  Morris,  Foster  & Hunter,  who  ran  a window  glass  factory  — 
probably  between  184U-8 — ten  years  after  which  it  W’as  pulled 
down  for  other  improvements. 

THE  “FRANKLIN”  FACTORY, 

situated  on  south  Seventh  street,  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods,  was  put  into  operation  under  the  auspices  ot  Benjamin 
ilipsloy,  Win.  B.  Hawkins,  Thos.  Egan,  Alfred  Cooper  and  Wm. 
Eakcn,  under  the  firm  style  of  Hipsley,  Hawkins  A Co.  It  af- 
terwards passed  into  the  bands  of  Smith,  McElrath  it  Co.,  who 
were  succeeded  by  Viers  it  Co.,  they  continuing  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  same  line  of  goods  until  their  failure,  about  1841, 
when  the  machinery  was  sold  and  transferred  toother  localities. 
The  building  has  since  been  improved,  and  is  now  owned  by  Z. 
it  W.  0.  Anderson,  who  conduct  a prosperous  planing  mill. 

THE  FIRST  AND  PRESENT  GLASS  WORK  ENTERPRISES. 

So  early  as  1830,  Kilgore  it  Hanna  ventured  into  this  line  of 
manufacture,  when,  from  its  “brittle”  character,  or  other  cause, 
they  found  it  imperative,  very  soon  after,  to  give  it  up.  In 
1845-0,  however,  Joseph  Beatty  and  Edward  Stillman  also  made 
a move  in  the  same  direction  and  their  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success.  The  ^original  works  were  loealedon  north  Third 
street,  but  subsequent  developments  necessitated  their  removal 
to  south  Third  street,  where  the  business  is  still  continued.  In 
1852  Mr.  A.  J.  Beatty  succeeded  to  the  business  single  handed, 
and  so  increased  it  that  in  1802 — tori  years  later — -the  old  works 
had  to  be  replaced  with  others  of  four  times  the  original  one  s 
capacity.  And  we  should  state,  that  previous  to  Mr.  B.’s  pur- 
chase, all  kinds  of  glass  had  been  manufactured  here,  but  since 
then  the  business  has  been  confined,  almost  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  tumblers,  lor  which  they  have  secured  Steuben- 
ville a wide-spread  reputation.  'I  he  works  are  now  managed 
by  the  sons  of  the  late  proprietor,  still  under  the  firm  style  of 
“A.  J Beatty  it  Sons,"  and  have  run  with  remarkable  steadi- 
ness for  years  past.  They  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
are  even  said  to  compete  with  English  manufacturers  in  their 
own  market.  The  works  employ  about  ICO  hands,  and  when 
in  full  operation  turn  out.  on  an  average,  30,000  tumblers  per 
day.  1 

WINDOW  GLASS  FACTORY. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  1840  to  '49,  Samuel  Hunter 
Justice  G.  Morris  and  D.  Foster  succeeded  to  the  old  Rockville 
factory,  near  Boreland’s  shaft,  and  entered  upon  the  manufac- 
ture of  window  glass;  but  a very  few  years  saw  their  business 
closed  out,  and  the  old  building  was  tin  ally  abolished  for  all 
purposes. 

GILL  BROS.  A CO.’S  “ACME"  FLINT  GLASS  WORKS. 


Like  many  others,  during  inflation  times.  Alexander  Mellow- 
ell  proper  to  rush  business,  and  in  1JSM4— 5,  put  up  a small 
woolen  factory  on  \\  titer  street,  where  Kenyon's  foundry  now 
stands,  ft,  however,  was  hut  very  short  lived,  having  with  oth- 
eis  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  succeeding  stringent  times. 

Mi  KLL  ,t  ROBINSON’S  FACTORY. 

I his  building  was  erected  by  the  gentlemen  named  about 
18-iS,  on  Short  creek,  and  actively  employed  for  some  years. 
Ihe  farmers  adjacent  were  its  main  customers,  whose  mode  of 
trading  enabled  this  factory  to  outlive  some  others.  Farmers 
would  bring  in  their  wool  and  have  it  manufactured  into  blan- 
kets and  cassimeres,  or  would  exchange  the  raw  material  for 
manufactured  goods.  The  building  was,  some  years  subse- 
quenUy,  run  by  Mr.  John  M c Fee  Icy,  and  after  him,  Cummings 
« Gibson,  but  the  Sheriff  eventually  taking  it  in  hand,  we  are 
unable  to  give  further  of  its  history  beyond  adding  that  at  pres- 
ent writing  it  stands  idle. 


however,  one  of  comparatively  raodorn  origin,  but  being  the 
only  house  of  its  kind  in  the  city  we  prefer  to  dispose  of 
it  w line  we  have  glass  manufacture  under  review.  7 he  site  of 

nsln'VSi' m th°  ]mII‘  "imi’  *!K'in»  the  “1>an  Handle”  track, 

0, n-  i n il  'PrV’y  a mower  ami  reaP°1'  company,  whose 

1.  FM  t f0’1,  through,  hut  were  succeeded  by  Messrs.  ‘Riddick 

McKee  A ( o in  18,4,  who  had  hardly  commenced  glass  manu- 
facture ere  the  present  firm  took  the  entire  enterprise  out  of 
their  hands.  At  these  works  they  have  probably  one  of  the 
argest  furnaces  m the  world;  their  special  feature  in  manufac 
ture  being  the  production  of  lamp  chimneys,  which  they  mat- 
be  said  to  circulate  all  over  the  globe  In  l#r> 7 ♦ 1 • j 

over  SO,™.™,  f„,m  tlloir 

lands,  and  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  gross' of 
chimneys  each  week.  The  proprietors  mav  rensonablvHiA  ™ 

grain  ated  on  presiding’ovor  ono  of  the  finest  enterprises  Sten 
bear, lie  has  seen.  And  next  comes  enterprises  Bteu- 


- These  works  were  subsequent Iv  run  bv  Hull  .fc  Rrs  v , ~ ~ 

brief  period,  ami  finally  were  transformed  info  prira^  Knowles  Co.,  curl,  for* 
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BA8LER’S  BEER  BREWERY. 

iaS"?  enTtorPr]ise  was  originally  established  on  Water  street,  in 
lean,  ny  Joseph  Basler,  Sr.,  who  run  it  many  years  for  the  pro- 
auction  of  ale,  but  moved  to  the  present  premises  in  1852,  and 
e business  is  now  run  by  Joseph  Basler,  Jr.,  an  expert  in  the 
blowing  ait,  who  has  changed  it  to  a beer  brewery  within  the 
past  year  or  two.  The  brewery  is  located  on  High  street,  and 
at  present  writing  is  doing  a capital  home  trade. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SILK  FOR  MANUFACTURE. 

Though  barely  coming  within  the  meaning  of  “manufacture,” 
the  following  is  so  near  akin  that  we  venture  to  concede  to  it  a 
mention  under  that  caption.  In  1836  one  William  Watkins 
built  the  original  portion  of  the  residence  now  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Col.  Geo.  W.  McCook,  on  North  Seventh  street,  and  there 
grew  mulberries  and  raised  a large  number  of  silk  worms,  from 
which  ho  reeled  the  silk  for  Mr.  John  W.  Gill,  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant— the  actual  manufacturer — but  never  was  actual  silk  manu- 
facture conducted  in  Steubenville.  Mr.  Watkins  is  credited,  by 
old  pioneers  still  living,  with  having  nevertheless  conducted  a 
profitable  and  extensive  business  in  his  particular  line  for  some 
years. 

HINEMAN’S  SOAP  FACTORY. 


thoroughly  replete  work  shops,  and  has  invariably  a good  show- 
ing  of  new  and  second-hand  work  in  stock  for  patrons  to  select 
from. 

SWORD’S  MARBLE  WORKS. 

The  original  business  to  which  Mr.  Swords  succeeded  in  1864 
was  established  about  1843,  and  though  conducted  in  a compara- 
tively quiet  way  has  furnished  some  of  the  finest  work  in  the 
country.  It  is  located  at  125  South  Fourth  street,  and  Mr.  S.  is 
a gentleman  of  exceptional  mechanical  skill. 

HUFF’S  CARRIAGE  WORKS. 

James  C.  Huff,  now  deceased,  commenced  in  the  above  business 
here,  some  thirty  to  thirty -five  years  ago,  first  running  on  his 
own  account,  but  for  the  last  twelve  years  in  company  with  his 
son,  Richard,  who  now  continues  the  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count on  Fifth  street,  near  Washington.  Richard  has  every 
facility  for  the  conduct  of  new  work  or  repairs;  is  a competent 
mechanic,  and  somewhat  an  adept  with  the  brush,  though  mak- 
ing little  pretensions  in  the  way  of  keeping  a heavy  stock  ol 
manufactured  work  on  hand. 

THE  OHIO  FOUNDRY 


The  first  regular  soap  manufactory  of  which  we  can  glean 
any  information,  was  established  about  1838,  or  thereabouts, 
by  one  Fred  Misselwitz,  a practical  soap  boiler  from  Germany, 
who  that  year  opened  a factory  on  Water  street,  near  the  present 
waterworks.  He  was  very  successful,  and  securing  a little 
money  imagined  that  better  fortunes  awaited  him  in  Illinois, 
whither  ho  went,  but  only  to  return  in  two  years,  a poorer  yet  | 
wiser  man.  Then  he  went  into  partnership  with  one  John  Sellers, 
and  near  his  old  stand,  in  a frame  building,  they  pulled  together 
two  years.  By  this  time  they  separated,  Fred  building  a shop 
where  the  present  Odd  Fellow’s  Hall  stands,  on  Fourth  street, 
which  was  finished  in  184Q.  During  his  career  at  this  address 
Chris  Hineman  went  with  him  to  learn  the  business,  and  Fred 
formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  .1.  W.  Mendel,  during  which  co- 
Bhip  they  bought  a lot  at  Mr.  Hineman’s  present  address,  and 
put  up  a one-story  frame.  It  only  took  about  two  years,  how- 
ever to  find  them  dissolved,  when  Fred  took  in  Mr.  A.  H. 
Dohrmann,  and  a like  term  found  them  no  longer  pulling  to- 
gether  Fi^ed  having  observed  that  his  old  partner,  John  Sel- 
lers  on  Water  street,  had  continued  the  business  suecessfully 
from  their  dissolution,  now  returned  to  the  old  stand,  and  the 
two  again  formed  a partnership,  and  went  into  the  manufacture 
of  soda  ash.  Mr.  Hineman,  by  this  time,  having  also  become 
competent  in  the  business  of  soap  boiling,  formed  a partnership 
with  Mr.  Mendel,  opened  up  at  his  present  address,  and  they 
succeeded  together  for  twelve  years.  But  in  1862  they  mutually 
dissolved,  and  Mr.  Hineman  took  in  George  M.  Cummins,  with 
whom  he  continued  association  down  to  1870.  Then  he  succeeded 
to  the  entire  business  himself,  but  subsequently  finding  Ins  son, 
Mr.  John  Hineman,  fully  competent,  he  turned  the  business  into 
his  hands,  and  that  gentleman  is  at  the  present  time  continuing 
it  a decided  success,  in  the  manufacture  of  dip  candles,  common 
soaps,  tallow  and  Neat’s  foot  oils,  &c.  This  house  has  a capaeity 
if  necessary  to  produce  almost  any  amount  of  goods,  as  they 
have  additional  facilities  to  conduct  manufacture  near  the  “dump 
on  Third  street.  They  used  to  ship  extensively,  but  of  late  years 
only  meet  the  demands  of  home  markets,  their  factory,  13- 
North  Fourth  street,  like  the  name  of  Hineman,  having  become 
popular  as  household  words. 


WYATT’S  STEAM  DYEING  WORKS. 

It  is  now  over  forty  years  since  Mr.  J.  Wyatt  first  introduced 
himself  in  business  here,  and  at  the  present  time  he  conducts  the 
only  steam  dyeing  business  in  the  city.  He  is  a gentleman  pos- 
sessing an  experience  of  over  half  a century,  and  commands 
alike  a capital  country  and  city  trade. 

MURPHY’S  CARRIAGE  WORKS. 


Mr.  John  Murphy  may  certainly  be  classed  among  our  pioneer 
tradesmen  still  in  business,  as  he  came  here  about  1835,  and  has 
continued  in  business  among  us  ever  sim*e.  As  apractical  carriage 
manufacturer  he  early  proved  himself  an  adept;  has  been  in 
business  on  Third,  Fourth,  and  latterly  Fifth  streets,  on  the  lat- 
ter of  which  be  has  been  some  17  years— at  No.  111.  He  is  a 
capital  tradesman  to  do  business  with,  expert  at  his  craft,  keeps 


Is  located  on  North  Fifth  street,  with  a fine  storo  and  show 
imoms  on  Market  street,  was  established  by  W.  L.  Sharp  in 
1848,  and  is  still  prosperously  running  under  the  firm  style  of 
W.  L.  Sharp  & Son.  Their  specialties  are  stoves  and  grate 
fronts,  enameling  and  light  castings.  Their  store  is  a compli- 
meut  to  the  city  and  their  works  employ  quite  a number  of 
hands. 


THE  JEFFERSON  MACHINE  SHOPS 


Were  started  in  1848,  by  William  Kenyon,  an  English  mechanic 
of  accredited  skill,  and  are  located  on  Water  street.  Mr.  K.  was 
the  inventor  of  a combined  machine  for  cutting  gas  pipe  and 
cutting  the  thread,  as  also  a patent  wrench,  and  other  ingenious 
devices  in  mechanism.  He  ran  the  business  up  to  his  death, 
a few  years  ago,  after  which  his  son  continued  it  until  some  two 
years  ago,  when  the  works  were  closed  and  remain  so  at  pres- 
ent writing. 

McDEVITT’S  FACTORY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP. 


About  the  year  1850.  James  L.  McDevitt  Greeted  a three- 
story  brick  building  on  the  upper-end  of  Adam  street,  knownas 
MeDevitt’s  factory.  George  Orth  carried  on  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  in  the  upper  stories,  while  the  lower  one  was  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  McDevitt  for  a machine  shop.  This  building, 
with  all  it  contained,  wasdestoyed  by  fire  in  July,  1856.  It  was 
a severe  stroke  for  the  proprietor,  but  friends  proffered  assist 
ance  and  so  soon  as  possible  another  building  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  one  destroyed.  At  this  writing  it  is  the  only  factory 
in  the  city  that  contains  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  wool 
goods.  The  factory  is  in  the  upper  portion,  while  a spacious 
machine  shop,  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  kinds  of  tools  is  in 
the  lower  story — all  departments  in  the  building  being  at  pres- 
ent in  operation. 

P.  C.  A ST.  L.  CAR  SHOPS. 


As  elsewhere  stated,  these  shops  were  first  established  soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  “ Pan-Handle  ” railroad  and  have  gra 
ually  grown.  They  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the  above 
company  and  regularly  give  employment  to  a very  large  nuru 
ber  of  hands.  They  cover  quite  a large  space  of  ground  ne 
the  P.  C.  & St.  L.  R.  R.  depot,  are  replete  with  every  kina  o. 
machinery  and  turn  out  all  the  new  work,  besides  conduc 
considerable  of  the  repairs  for  the  above  road.  Mr.  Mane 
was  formerly  the  principal  in  charge,  but  has  recent! iy  ce 
perseded  by  Mr.  Ross  Kells,  master  mechanic  of  the  e 
shops,  the  two  works,  under  the  same  company,  having 
consolidated  under  the  one  management. 

“ ANCHOR”  SOAP  WOR^S, 


Is  the  style  given  to  the  prosperous  business  established  in 

by  Henry  Grauton,  and  which  is  still  in  0Pe^°"actare8  all 
Third  street,  corner  of  Logan  street.  Mr.  G.  m wbo 

kinds  of  fancy  soaps,  and  being  a thoroughly  prac  ' 1848, 

had  experience  in  the  business  before  he  arrive 
his  goods  have  gained  for  him  enviable  popular!  y. 
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PEARCE  4 .SON’S  FURNITURE  FACTORY. 

This  is  tho  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  Steubenville,  and 
happily  an  excellent  one  it  is.  Mr.  George  Pearce,  who  has  had 
nearly -fifty  years  experience  in  the  business,  first  opened  up 
trade  here  in  1855.  But,  with  a most  serious  loss  ho  was  burnt 
out  in  1872.  He  knew  no  surrender  and  lost  no  time  in  again 
securing  his  old  standing  by  getting  the  present  factory  to  work. 
Itis  30x50  feet,  three  stories,  and  is  kept  constantly  busy.  He 
subsequently  took  in  his  two  sons,  and  they  have  splendid  Bhow 
rooms  on  South  Seventh  street  that  it  is  a privilege  to  inspect., 
At  present.]  writing  they  are.  extending  their  ware-rooms  to 
88x30  feet,  three  stories,  which  places  them  in  possession  of  de- 
partments in  their  business  second  to  few  houses  in  this  section 
of  the  state. 


UNION  MARBLE  WORKS. 

Probably  tho  most  extensive  marble  works  in  Steubenville  is 
that  established  in  1850  by  Messrs.  Muldoon  & Co.,  afterwards 
conducted  by  Evans  & Irwin  ; but  since  1868  has  been  the  prop- 
erty of  J.  H.  Bristol*,  102  North  Fifth  street.  The  stock  of 
manufactured  work  here  usually  kept  on  hand,  presents  a sight 
well  worth  viewing — being  equally  costly,  beautiful  and  diversi- 
fied in  designs. 

JEFFERSON  IRON  WORKS. 

This  important  enterprise  was  established  by  Frazier,  Kil- 
gore & Co.,  in  1856,  but  purchased  by  Spaulding,  Woodward  & 
Co.,  the  present  owners,  in  1859.  They'  may  bo  classed  “lion 
works  of  tho  city,”  as  they  employ  much  the  largest  number  of 
hands  and  circulate  by'  far  the  highest  aggregate  sum  of  money 
locally.  They  run  two  large  blast  furnaces,  three  heating  fur- 
naces, coal  shaft  and  an  extensive  nail  manufactory,  beside  a , 
large  number  of  coke  ovens.  Their  nails  have  a world-wide 
reputation,  and  they  keep  from  80  to  90  machines  constantly 
at  work,  which  turn  out  some  3,500  kegs  of  nails  per  week. 
£See  foot  note  in  appendix  under  “Lower  Ferry,”  during  trip 
from  Wheeling  Junction  to  Wheeling.] 

SCHAFER'S  BREWERY. 

About  1859  E.  H.  Sebafor  saw  prudent  to  also  open  up  a 
browory  on  Third  street,  though  only  in  a small  way.  Business 
increasing  in  four  or  five  years,  ho  removed  to  moro  desirable 
premises  on  the  east  sido  of  Third  street,  near  Washington 
streot,  where  he  conducted  the  business  up  to  some  two  years 
ago;  but  at  present  he  conducts  only'  a saloon. 

WHITE  LEAD  MANUFACTURE. 


has  a capacity  of  8,000  to  10,000  barrels  a year,  and  there  m 
cellarage  for  so  much  as  2,500  barrels.  Mr.  B.a  :♦«  ohief  if 
saloon  on  North  Fourth  street,  and  his  beer  finds  its  chief,  H 

not  exclusive  market  at  home. 

PLaNING  MILLS. 

The  oldest  planing  mill  in  the  city  is  that  owned  by  Lewis 
and  William  Anderson  on  South  Seventh  street  It  was  origin- 
ally a woolen  factory  and  was  first  used  as  a planing  mill  when 
controlled  by  George  McKinney,  whom  the  present  proprietors 
succeeded  about  I860.  It  is  a capital  mill,  with  the  most  ap- 

proved  facilities.  John  McFeeley  & Co.  started  the  next,  in  * , 

on  out  lot  fifteen,  just  behind  Wells’ old  factory,  where 
tinuod  five  y’ears  and  then  bought  a lot  on  the  corner  ot  as 
ington  and  Seventh  streets,  whore  they  commenced  anew,  dhis, 
however,  was  turned  into  a flour  mill  some  eighteen  months  or 
two  years  ago.  Tho  third  planing  mill  was  built  by  Benjamin 
Travis  on  South  Seventh  street,  in  1868-9,  but  was  ultimately 
burnt.  Ho,  however,  soon  afterwards  built  a substantial  brick 
mill,  which  came  into  the  occupation  of  one  Robert  Hyde,  who 
still  operates  it. 

THE  “CALIFORNIA  ” FLOUR  AND  FEED  MILL 


Is  located  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Washington  streets,  is 
30x70  feet,  including  an  engine  room  containing  an  engine  of 
some  forty'  horse  power.  Its  proprietor,  Mr.  John  Mci’ecley,  is 
among  Steubenville’s  most  energetic  and  warmest  adherents, 
and  established  the  enterprise  referred  to  with  much  success. 
Three  runs  of  excellent  French  stones  are  kopt  actively  on  the 
run — two  on  flour  and  one  on  feed — the  capacity  of  the  mill  be- 
ing forty'  barrels  per  day.  A Mr.  John  Hunter  is  at  present 
conducting  the  business  thereat,  with  Mr.  E.  Balslon,  master 
miller. 

RANEY,  SHEAL  4 CO.’S  FLOUR  MILL. 


Some  ten  or  twelvo  years  ago  this  firm  embarked  in  the  above 
enterprise.  The  building  is  40x100  feet,  four  stories,  aDd  ap- 
pointed with  a sixty'-horso  power  engine.  Four  run  of  stones 
are  employed  and  the  firm  circulate  at  least  $800  moutbly  in  the 
conduct  of  their  prosperous  business. 


CLARK  4 CUKFMAN’S  CARRIAGE  FACTORY. 

Tlieso  gentlemen  established  their  business  in  1866,  and  being 
excellent,  practical  men,  have  founded  it  upon  a solid  basis. 
Their  works  are  located  in  the  Market  Square  and  their  show 
rooms  never  lack  a display  of  finished  work  at  once  a compli- 
ment alike  to  themselves  and  the  city. 


The  first  attempt  in  this  direction  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Means  & Scott,  in  a small  building  near  the  present  Means 
foundry,  and  the  works  ran  for  a time  successfully.  About 
1859,  however,  Foster  & Hanna  embarked  in  a similar  entor- 
I iise  at  the  head  of  Market  street,  and  run  under  that  firm  style 
about  eighteen  months.  The  works  were  next  continued  by  M. 
L.  Miller  & Co.  for  two  years,  when  Mr.  Miller  succeeded  to  the 
eDtiro  interest,  and  the  business  prospered  for  eight  years.  The 
latter  gentleman  used  to  manufacture  from  150  to  200  tons  per 
annum.  The  premises  are,  however,  now  rented  to  Messrs. 
Grafton  & Hanvey-,  who  aie  in  the  patent  roofing  business,  but 
there  is  no  white  lead  manufacture  carried  on  here  at  present. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  ample  inducements  for  the  establish  • 
ment  of  such  a business  here,  with  abundant  prospects  of  suc- 
cess. 

HAYS’  VINEGAR  WORKS. 

Though  a resident  of  Steubenville  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
it  is  not  more  than  six  y'ears  since  Mr.  Hay-s  floated  his  present 
enterprise — that  of  producing  a fine,  pure  eider  vinegar,  for 
which  ho  has  admirable  facilities,  and  could  produce  from  800 
to  1,000  barrels  a year.  He  manufactures  exclusively-  for 
wholesale,  and  his  vinegar  has  a wide  spread  popularity  for  its 
exceeding  excellence. 

BUTTE’S  BEER  BREWERY. 

In  1858  Mr.  J.  C.  Butte  came  to  Steubenville,  and  two  years 
later  went  into  the  brewing  business,  erecting  a small  browery 
at  the  bead  of  Adams  street.  Hero  he  has  produced  an  excel- 
lent sample  of  lager  beer  ever  since,  and  beside  supplying  that 
beverage  in  wood,  also  bottles  large  quantities.  The  brewery 

63— B.  & Cob. 


JEFFERSON  KEU  FACTORY. 

Edward  Winning,  tho  present  proprietor,  came  to  Steuben- 
ville from  Martin’s  Ferry  probably  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago, 
and  in  company  with  a Mr.  Smallwood  started  tho  enterprise  in 
question  on  a piece  of  ground  255x120  feet,  near  tho  Jefferson 
works.  They  chiefly  manufactured  kegs  for  the  latter  firm  and 
W’ere  consequently-  kept  ii:  active  work.  Mr.  Smallwood,  how- 
ever, retired  in  1877,  and  Mr.  W.  has  continued  the  business,  ns 
at  present,  very  successfully.  His  shop  is  100x25  feet,  contains 
fourteen  benches,  and  ho  employ's  from  fourteeu  to  twenty  men 
on  an  average.  He  has  also  a machine  shop,  runs  a fine  seventy- - 
horso  power  engine,  and  has  a dryk;ln  17x32  feet.  The  amount 
of  work  annually  here  turned  out  constitutes  this  one  of  the 
most  extensive  shops  of  the  kind  in  the  state. 

ANCHOR  OIL  WORKS. 

This  institution  was  built  and  started  up  in  1869,  by  John  Orr 
and  is  located  just  below  tbo  Jefferson  iron  works.  Its  chief 
product  was  carbon  oil  and  it  ran  on  successfully  until  two  or 
three  years  ago,  when  it  was  discontinued,  yet  there  are  prom- 
ising rumors  of  its  shortly  being  resumed.  1 

% 

STEUBENVILLE  FURNACE  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 

This  company  was  organized  in  1872,  and  erected  a furnace 
in  the  Fifth  ward,  just  above  the  P.  C.  & St.  L.  If.  R.  bridge 
They  have  produced  an  average  of  14,000  tons  of  pig  iron  an- 
nually and  afforded  employment  to  one  hundred  hands,  puvimr 
out  so  much  as  $1,100  per  week  wages.  At  present  writing  the 
works  are  in  full  operation.  3 
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the  bolt  works. 

p Jthe  TheTar°e  th^propeTty  iT'y  checkercd  ^ the 

Pit  in  operation  aboSt  1873 I L’n  W Bea%  & Co.,  and  were 
1 few  years  as  a bolt works  J!  "I*  CrCek'  Th07  only  ran 
ent,  in  a variety  of  small  iron  work™  henemPl°yed>  a»  atpres- 


teubenyille  s coal  and  mining  interests. 

— TT:r  FORMANUF-^i^-‘motheh  earth-s-treasures 
cxvrrv  of  a r ARE  EXP“RED  WITHIN  THE  and  immediate  vi- 

rMr™8  and  enterp™  diamond,. 

sirablf  ot  'V °RE ANDUMESTONE in  abundance  with  amostde- 

ZZ*  W FIRE  CLAY’  4C-FACTS-  “ A-  op™ 

from  the  most  unquestionable  authorities. 

“There  are  mines  of  wealth  untold 
In  a hundred  fathoms  deep,” 

sonVof  PiCRtVn  K-rth“n  °$  the  P!'et  wh0  Penned  «>«  famous 
ongot  1 he  Sea  king,  and  equally  are  the  words  appropri- 
ate in  describing  the  mineral  wealth  of  Steu benville.  The  geo- 
^ical  formation  of  tho  strata  beneath  the  lowest  level  surfaces 
( inedby  shafts)  like  those  of  her  surrounding  hills  (operated 
bv  drifts^-may  fairly  be  said  to  equally  yield  their  Operator 
his  heart  s desire,  so  far  as  quality,  variety  and  quantity  enter 
into  his  yearnings  for  remuneration.  Coal  was  unquestionably 
discovered  here  very  early  in  the  present  century*  for  we  learn 
ot  Bazaleel  Mells  operating  coal  works  and  delivering  coal 
freely  as  early  as  in  1810-11,  while  several  farmers  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills— including  John  Parmar  and  James  Odbert  in 
particular— were  the  fortunate  possessors  of  drifts  as  early  as 
1813-14,  and  were  also  profitably  employed  carting  the  then 
newly  discovered  fuel  to  town,  for  household  consumption,  in 
1815  and  16.  As  a matter  of  course,  it  was  not  slow  to  find  a 
market,  and  increased  facilities  were  just  as  readily  brought 
into  requisition  to  meet  the  growing  demand.  For  many  years 
all  the  coal  roached  in  the  neighborhood  was  by  drifts,  or  hori- 
zontal openings  in  the  hillsides.  But  time  and  wisdom  event- 
ually running  a more  oven  race,  we  find  that  in  1857  the  ex- 
periment of  shaft  sinking  resolved  upon.  As,  indeed,  this  de- 
parture from  the  old  method  became  imperative,  for  the  increased 
demand  was  not  only  exhausting  the  tew  openings  then  in  op- 
eration, but  rendering  them  more  and  more  difficult  to  operate. 
Hence  we  find  Mr.  James  Wallace  and  others,  under  the  name 
of  “The  Steubenville  Coal  and  Mining  Co.,”  sunk  a shaft  at  the 
head  of  Market  street,  and  after  struggling  against  considerable 
impediment,  succeeded  in  striking  a vein.  But  a iack  of  expe- 
rience in  mining,  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprise  here  caused  a suspension  of  operations. 
Next  Messers  L.  Borland  and  H.  K.  Reynolds  leased  the  works 
and  associated  with  them  Mr.  W.  Averick,  and  operations  were 
fully  resumed.  Since  1865,  the  workings  of  the  mines  have 
been  most  successful.  From  a carefully  prepared  paper  by  Mr. 
Jos.  B.  Doyle,  we  further  learn  that  a new  shaft  was  sunk  at 
Stony  Hollow,  about  a mile  north  of  the  old  shaft  in  1871,  thus 
affording  two  outlets  to  the  mine.  Some  600  acres  of  coal  lands 
embracing  the  44  foot  seam  now  worked,  with  a 6 foot  one  fur- 
ther down,  are  now  the  property  of  the  concern.  When  busi- 
ness is  brisk  over  7,000  bushels  of  coal  per  day  are  taken  from 
the  mines,  and  with  100  coke  ovens  capable  ot  producing  3,500 
bushels  of  coke  per  day,  which  is  shipped  to  all  points,  a large 
trade  is  done  in  this  direction.  ° 

Adjoining  the  coal  field  of  the  Steubenville  Coal  & Mining 
Company  on  the  south  is  that  of  the  Jefferson  Iron  Works,  con- 
taining 800  acres.  The  average  thickness  of  their  working  vein 
is  about  three  feet  nine  inches,  and  from  this  in  the  busy  season 
are  raised  5,000  bushels  of  coal  per  day,  which  run  their  mill 
and  supply  the  coke  ovens  turning  out  2,500  bushels  of  coke 
each  twenty-four  hours.  This  shaft  has  beeirin  operation  since 
1863,  and  is  175  feet  in  depth. 

Just  south  of  this  is  the  shaft  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company,  sunk  in  1861-62,  better  known  as  the  Averick 

“In  this -relation  since  penning  the  present  sketch,  we  have  learned  through  Mr  John 
Fisher,  one  of  our  oldest  living  inhabitants,  the  following  information:— "Long  before  Baz- 
aleel Wells  undertook  to  operate  coal,  one  Felly  Smith  was  digging  it  in  tho  neighborhood 

,t  m .i,»  u-f,  t„  tni i _ , from  thc 


■«  Clio  uuvaci  nrvrv  I'J  ofvi.uo  cuu,  uur  r *.*  j l y OIIUII1  WHS  digging  It  m tllO  II 

of  Rockville  and  drew  or  slid  it  out  of  the  drift  in  hollowed-out  logs— improvised  irom  me 
body  of  trees.  We  have  no  reason  to  question  the  assertion,  which  appears  to  be  suth- 
eicnUy  plausible,  but  cannot  get  the  account  in  detail  verified,  though  several  admit  re- 
memberhtg  that  idenUcal  Smith  lout  of  millions  by  that  name)  and  that  he  did  dig  or  grub 


SnfK  2rl°  fe,6t '?  deptb  and  ite  annQal  capacity  over  600 

000  bushels  of  coal,  a large  proportion  of  whifh  in  ok;*,  j ’ 

Cleveland.  They  also  have  28  coke  ovens  with  all  the  Bem 
improvements.  0 modern 

The  last  shaft  in  this  series  is  that  beloneintrtn  th»  <?»,;<»  • 
work,  Newport,  Ky.,  origin.,,,  knowTC  ,be  K*™ 

J been  open  since  1862,  and  is  240  teetin  depth  Its 
voikable  vein  is  4 feet  in  thickness,  and  it  can  raise  800  00(1 
bushels  of  coal  yearly.  The  facilities  for  shipping  S “Sr  at! 
unusually  good  and  nearly  all  its  product  is  disposed  If  £ thS 
way.  All  of  the  Steubenville  pits  are  so  located  that  th„v-  8 
arrange  for  loading  coal  into  the  barges  without  the  expJsTi 
eanage.  a number  of  coke  ovens  are  attached  to  the Xeland 
aft,  but  have  not  been  in  operation  for  some  time  all  the  coal 
being  shipped  in  its  raw  state  ’ au  ttie  coal 

The  rtlt  °f  th®  Steubenville  Furnace  and  Iron  Company  is 
96  feet  deep,  and  turns  out  2,000  bushels  of  coal  per  da?  sup 

Erixr"  “k°  r"  th°  » x 

,bpUt  balp  a ™l0  above  thi8  8baft  is  the  Jefferson  Iron  and 
C & P0RPR^’  |b  f0e,t  deep’  :vitb  a nuraber  of  coka  ovens.  The 

S.trTioU™"8'’15'  “Pt’h<'d  W,U*  f"”"  «■*— >!»«<» 

referBto11'8  l?"”* *"  • Cable  8halt8> the fi«t  already 

from  H l considerable  quantity  of  coal  is  consumed  yearly 

rn’ninm  cf1,  TlleA  ,nt°  Ule  Pittsburgh  vein  previous  to  the 
Th-  *bo  *hafts-  and  some  of  these  banks  do  a good  busi- 
ness  This  latter  coal  partakes  of  tho  characteristics  of  the  Pitta- 
Duigh  vein,  being  remarkably  free  irom  impurities,  burnimr 
away  to  a fine  ash,  and  much  desired  for  domestic  purposes.  But 
the  main  reliance  for  manufacturing  is  now  of  course  on  the  shaft 
coal  because  of  its  almost  inexhaustible  quantity  as  well  as  its 
Heat  making  quality,  and  concerning  it  we  will  give  the  testi- 
monyof  rigid  analyses  and  disinterested  witnesses. 

i be  vein  from  which  the  main  supply  is  drawn  is  No.  6 of  the 

gy  ,1°vSeiI°SpfclJ6]rVey’  and  °f  th'8  Vei"  the  reP°rt  [Geol°- 

“This  is  probably  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  all 
our  coat  seams.  It  attains  greater  thickness,  occupies  a wider 
area,  and  in  different  outcrops  and  phases  supplies  a largor  amount 
of  fuel  than  any  other.  It  also  seems  destined  to  make  in  the 
luture  still  more  important  contributions  to  the  wealth  of  the 
btate.  ^ * * At  Steubenville  it  is  about  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness, a partially  open  burning  coal  of  great  excellence.  It  has 
been  considerably  used  in  the  raw  state  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  but  it  is  now  more  generally7  coked.” 

So  much  as  to  the  virtues  of  coal  No,  6 in  general,  now  as  to 
1 b'  ctm'PHimtive  value  at  Steubenville  and  other  points.  On  page 
4.  of  the  volume  referred  to  there  are  thirteen  analyses  of  coals 
taken  from  this  vein  as  it  is  mined  in  as  many7  different  parts  of 
the  State,  and  the  results  of  these  analyses  are  as  follows: 


Camp  Run, 
Salinevile, 


Waynesburg. 


do 

do 


i ue  most  valuable  element  in  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes 
is  its  fixed  carbon,  and  by7  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Steubenville  shaft  coal  contains  a greater  percentage  of  this 
essential  element  than  any  other  in  the  list.  But  had  we  space 
to  publish  all  the  analyses  given  of  the  coal  from  the  other  veins, 
published  in  this  same  volume,  the  strong  fact  would  be  brought 
out  that  our  coals  contain  more  fixed  carbon  than  any  other  in  the 
State.  Consequently  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  a pound 
: Steubenville  coal  will  do  more  work  than  a pound  selected 

~ a 1-  I 1 • . » . . tFTfiL  .A 


of 


' '"V  will  uu  IilU  L U W III  IV  LUttU  U.  

from  any  other  locality  of  our  groat  commonwealth.  With  re- 
gard to  ash  and  sulphur,  those  nuisances  in  the  coal  veins,  the 
showing  is  equally  favorable.  As  to  ash  Steubenville  stands  de- 
cidedly lower  than  any7  ot  the  other  points,  and  nearly  at  the 
bottom  on.  sulphur.  The  latter  shows  less  than  one  per  cent., 
and  while  the  difference  between  Steubenville  and  the  lowest  on 
the  list  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  practical  consequence.  The  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  highest  is  very7  marked.  Ash  and 
sulphur  combined  make  a smaller  percentage  than  any  of  the 
other  examples. 


Specific 

gravity. 

Moisture. 

Volatile 

combustible. 

Fixed 

carbon. 

Ash.  Sulphur. 
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It 
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2.11 

ai 
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1.74 
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Volume  III.  of  the  same  series  says  further  of  this  vein: 
“Coal  No.  6 — the  ‘big  vein’  of  the  northern  part  of  Jefferson 
county,  the  ‘shaft  coal’  of  Steubenville  and  .Rush  Run,  is  the 
thickest  and  most  valuable  coal  found  in  this  region.  * * * 

At  Steubenville  it  is  a very  pure,  partially  open  burning  coal, 
largely  used,  when  coked,  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.” 

Further  on  the  same  roport  says:  “At  Steubenville  numer- 

ous shafts  have  beon  sunk  to  coal  No.  6,  and  it  is  extensively 
worked,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation. 
Several  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  have  been  located  hero,  and 
these  with  the  other  manufactories,  attracted  by  the  abundance 
and  excellence  of  the  coal,  have  made  Steubenville  the  industrial 
centre  of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  population.” 

The  shaft  of  the  Steubenville  Furnace  and  Iron  Company, 
known  as  the  Gravel  Shaft,  is  92  feet  deep,  the  coal  is  3 feet  10 
inchos  thick,  and  of  superior  quality.  It  is  coked  for  use  in  the 
new  furnace  of  the  company,  and  an  analysis  of  the  coke,  made 
by  Otto  Wurth,  of  Pittsburgh,  gave  the  following  for  its  compo- 
sition : 

Water  and  hydrogen...  0.72 

Fixed  carbon  90.03 

Sulphur 27 

Ash 8.38 


Total 100.00 

The  foregoing  is  the  testimony  of  one  set  of  State  officials  as 
to  the  value  of  Steubenville  coal.  Equally  valuable  testimony 
is  afforded  by  the  late  Mine  Inspector  Roy,  who  on  pages  40  and 
47  of  his  annual  report  says: 

“The  two  mines  of  the  Steubenville  Coal  & Mining  Company, 
at  Steubenville,  are  worked  through  on  each  other.  The  work- 
ings of  the  mine,  the  Market  street  shaft,  are  very  extensive 
and  are  carried  forward  on  the  same  system  as  that  prevalent  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  in  England.  The  other  mines  of  the  dis- 
trict being  also  worked  on  the  same  plan,  all  mine  superin- 
tendents around  Steubenville  being  originally  miners  from  that 
coal  district  of  England.*  The  Market  street  shaft  and  the  Stony 
Hollow  shaft  are  about  a mile  apart,  the  former  being  the  down- 
cast and  the  latter  upcast.  Both  mines  aro  under  a thorough 
and  perfect  system  ot  ventilation.  There  are  no  complaints  of 
bad  air  from  these  mines.  The  amount  of  current  discharging 
itself  at  the  furnace  was  measured,  and  summed  up  thirty-nine 
thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  air-ways  are  all  large  and 
admit  of  the  easy  flow  of  air.  There  are  nine  shaft  mines  in 
this  district,  all  well  ventilated  and  superintended.  The  coal 
lies  very  flat  in  the  ground,  admitting  of  square  and  tastoful 


work.’ 

On  page  8 of  the  report  of  1875  speaking  of  the  Steubenville 
shafts  the  same  officer  says: 

“They  range  from  J80  to  201  feat  of  perpendicular  depth,  and 
are  the  deepest  coal  mines  in  the  state.  A single  visit  to  this  dis- 
trict is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  are  well  and  skillfully  man- 
aged. The  under  ground  workings  are  modeled  after  those  of 
the  Newcastle  district  of  England — a coal-field  in  which  the  art 
and  science  of  coal  mining  is  better  understood  than  in  any 
other  coal  region  of  the  globe.  The  mines  of  Steubenville  make 
fire-damp,  but  so  perfect  are  the  ventilating  arrangements  that 
the  gas  is  diffused  through  the  atmospheric  air  and  swept  away 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  evolved  from  the  coal  strata,  and  its  presence 
is  seldom  seen  in  any  of  the  working  places  of  the  mines.  The 
mines  are,  however,  examined  every  morning  by  a corps  of  ex- 
perienced fire-viewers  before  any  of  the  miners  aro  allowed  to 
descend,  and  nothing  is  left  to  miscalculation  or  to  accident. 
Timely  and  elaborate  arrangements  are  made  for  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  an  abundant  supply  of  air  to  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  mines.  The  underground  manager  of  the  Bore- 
land  shaft  reports  46,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  as  circula- 
ting through  the  mine,  the  underground  force  being  less  than 
100,  making  a column  of  air  of  25 0 cubic  feet  per  man  per  min- 
ute. 

“The  rolling  mill  shaft  and  the  shaft  of  the  0.&  P.  Coal  Co.  have 
also  strong  currents  of  air  moving  through  the  mine.  The  roll- 
ing mill  shaft  has  a furnace  and  the  exhaust  steam  from  a No.  0 
steam  Cameron  pump  to  produce  rarefaction;  the  furnace  com- 

,f'^n  tj1®  "report  of  the  Slate  Mining  Gimuiimion,”  we  find  the  /nil owing  clause : "The 
jatw  of  mine  superinceficlents  in  charge  of  the  Steubenville  mi  id  s is  of  a much  higher 
<.rh!>r,n  f,nn,n^  knowledge  than  the  majority  of  the  managers  in  Che  .Mahoning  Valley  and 
h.w  je^,ous  o1  ll,e  shite.  Most  of  them  have  had  a practical  knowledge  of  mine  engineer- 
*}unr*y'  ®nt*  1 dot  their  own  mines  All  of  them  have  a thorough,  practical  knowl- 
k ihHples  of  ventilation,  and  of  the  noxious  gases  of  the  mines.  These  mines 
. i!  'jeJm"al*d  in  the  state.  The  system  of  working  the  coal  is  by  pillars  and  rooms, 
hrat£t  i i tuodificatioa  of  the  panel  system  introduced  in  theEuglish  mines  by  the  cele- 
i?l,D  “U(*dle,  generally  aud  justly  regarded  as  the  ablest  practical  miner  that  Great 
Britain  has  produced.” 

I-S3-B.  Sc  J.  Cot. 


pany’s  shaft  exhaust  steam  alone.  The  Mining  and  Coal  Com- 
pany have  a furnace ; tbe  Boreland  shaft  a furnace  ; the  Bustard 
shaft  a furnace;  the  Mingo  shaft  a furnace;  La  Grange  exhaust 
steam  (a  new  mine) ; and  Rush  Run  a double  furnace.  All  these 
furnaces  are  unusually  well  constructed,  and  the  fire  eonstan  j 
maintained. 

“The  manager  ot  the  Stony  Hollow  shaft  and  the  Market 
street  shaft  has  supplied  the  following  monthly  roport  of  the 
amount  of  air  in  circulation.  These  two  mines  belonging  to  one 
firm  and  managed  by  one  engineer,  are  three-fourths  of  a mile 
apart,  and  are  holed  through  on  each  other,  one  serving  as  a 
downcast  and  the  other  as  an  upcast  shaft. 

“The  following  is  the  monthly  statement,  being  equal  to  oUO 
cubic  feet  per  minute  per  person  employed  : 

January 65,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

February 62,824 

March '.55,940  “ “ 

April 

May 50,060 

June 48,640 

July 50,456 

August 56,570 

September 62,990 

October 67,212 

November 68,925 

December 53,250 

In  the  roport  of  1876,  speaking  of  Stony  Hollow  pit,  we  read 
as  follows:  “There  is  an  abundant  ventilation  prevailing  in 
every  division  of  the  mine,  the  amount  of  air  in  circulation 
reaching  50,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  air  is  split  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  one  split  going 
north  and  tho  other  south.  The  south  split  is  again  split  into 
two  parts  a short  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  one-half 
going  east.  Six  hundred  feet  ahead  the  eastern  split  is  again 
divided,  the  northern  division  ventilating  the  ‘east  arm  ’ on  tbe 
north  side  of  the  pit;  thence  it  passes  to  tbe  Stony  Jloilow  pit, 
traversing  a series  of  rooms  there,  and  returns  to  the  upcast. 
Tbe  south  part  of  tbe  east  split  travels  south,  ventilating  a se- 
ries of  rooms,  then  uniting  with  tbe  part  it  split  from,  airs  tbe 
workings  on  the  southwest,  then  moves  north  to  the  pillar  work- 
ings, passing  which,  it  returns  to  tbe  upcast  at  the  old  pit  fur- 
nace.” 

this  testimony  is 


On  page  fourteen  of  the  report  for  187” 
added : 

“ The  plan  of  laying  out  the  workings,  which  prevails  at  all 
tbe  Steubenville  mines,  is  modeled  after  the  practice  followed  in 
the  colleries  in  tho  north  of  England.  Tbe  pillars  left  in  tho 
English  mines  are  larger  and  stronger  than  those  in  Steuben- 
ville, because  the  pits  are  so  much  deeper  in  the  Old  Country, 
some  of  them  reaching  one  thousand  eight  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  of  perpendicular  depth.  In  Steubenville 
the  rooms  are  eighteen  feet  wide,  the  walls  and  cross  cuts  twelve 
feet  wide,  tho  pillars  twenty-four  feet  in  thickness  and  seventy- 
two  feet  in  length.  The  walls  and  rooms  cross  each  other  like 
latitude  and  iongitudo  lines,  tho  walls  being  driven  on  tbe  butts, 
and  tho  rooms  on  tho  face  of  tho  coal.  The  main  entries  are' 
ten  feet  wide.  The  miners  get  seventy-five  cents  per  yard,  be- 
sides the  tonnage  price  for  driving  entry,  but  nothing  is  allowed 
for  wall  driving.  The  mine  cars  hold  twelve  and  one-half  to 
fifteen  bushels,  and  are  pushod  out  from  the  room  faces  to  the 
stations  on  the  hauling  roads  by  putters  or  pushers.  In  Bore- 
land's  shaft,  Shetland  ponies  are  used  instead  of  putters.  These 
ponies  are  only  three  feet  two  inches  to  three  feet  six  inches 
high.  This  mine  has  seven  of  these  hardy  and  useful  animals 
under  ground.  In  the  galleries  mid  hauling  roads  a foot  or  more 
of  the  fire-clay  floor  is  taken  up  to  make  height  for  tho  hauling 
mules.  These  roads  are  made  five  feet  two  inches  high  above  the 
rail,  and  the  track  is  laid  with  -T  iron.  In  mining  the  coal 
powder  is  used  to  knock  it  down,  each  digger  firin''  three  shots' 
per  day  on  an  average,  two  in  the  top  and  one  in  the  bottom 
coal.  I he  workmen  fire  at  all  hours  of  tho  day;  but  a few 
inches  of  powder  suffices  for  a ‘shot,’  and  not  more  than  three 
pounds  of  powder  per  man  per  week  is  needed  for  blasting  pur- 
poses. No  blasting  is  done  in  the  solid  coal ; a shot  is  undercut 
to  tho  depth  ot  four  feet,  if  tho  miner  is  a skillful  workman 
Ihe  miners  are  paid  every  two  weeks  in  cash,  and  there  are  no 
store  orders  forced  upon  them,  as  is  done  in  many  other  districts 
in  the  state.  As  the  • Bustard,’  • Gravel,’  ‘Stony  Hollow  ’ the 
‘Market  street  | Rolling  Mill,’  -Averick  ’ and  Boreland  shafts 
are  all  situated  in  Steubenville  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  the 
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and  lot  ” Ve  ***  towu’ an<*  a ^arSe  number  own  their  own  house 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  Steubenville  is  favored 
e lghest  degree  as  a coal  field,  and  now  we  proceed  to  say 
about.'' °ri*8  ak°u*'  °^101  treasures  abundantly  recovered  here- 

IRON  ORE,  LIMESTONE,  BUILDING  STONE,  FIRE  AND  BRICK  CLAY,  AND 
CHEMICAL  MATTERS. 

Referring  to  these  products,  of  which  special  analysis  would 
^r'  ®°)  8 interesting  pamphlet  further  says: — 

Within  six  and  eight  miles  of  the  city  have  been  found  excel- 
lent bods  of  iron  ore,  which  have  been  tested  by  analysis  and 
actual  use  and  found  to  be  of  sufficient  purity  tor  commercial 
purposes.  Pockets  of  hematite  yield  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of 
iron,  and  a two-foot  vein  of  grey  ore  is  also  found.  When  the 
Island  Creek  narrow  guage.  more  fully  referred  to  elsewere,  is 
completed,  these  ores  can  be  put  down  in  the  city  at  a trifling 
cost,  and  even  if  thoy  do  not  come  into  profitable  use  at  once,  are 
a sure  guarantee  of  protection  against  a material  advance  in 
Missouri  or  Lake  Superior  ores,  whether  that  advance  result 
from  increased  cost  of  transportation  or  stronger  demand  at  the 
mines.  As  intimated,  this  ore  has  been  tested  in  one  of  the 
furnaces  here  with  good  results.  Lirnstone  also  plentifully 
abounds,  and  although  little  of  it  is  suitable  for  building  pur- 
poses, yet  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lime  and  as  flux 
in  blastfurnaces.  Steubenville  lime  presents  a remarkable  free- 
dom frem  magnesia,  and  on  this  account  is  superior  for  cement- 
ing purposes,  especially  in  locations  exposed  to  the  weather. 
There  are  four  leading  sandstone  quarries  opened  in  our  vicin- 
ity,known  as  Speaker’s,  Bustard’s,  Schwartz's  and  Spencer’s,  of 
good  quality,  susceptible  of  ruled,  oranelled,  drafted,  pinked  or 
pitched  ashler.  Other  quarries  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Samples  can  be  seen  in  the  City  Engineer’s  Office  or  in 
the  partial  construction  of  the  county  buildings,  new  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Pan  Handle  Railroad  bridge,  Post  Office,  Dougherty 
block,  Sherrard  & Mooney’s  bank,  Jefferson  Insurance,  and 
many  other  of  our  most  valuable  buildings.  In  many  cases 
where  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  lor  years,  the  marks 
of  tho  cutter’s  tools  are  as  sharp  as  when  first  made.  The  quar- 
ries named  are  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  and  within  or  just 
outside  of  the  city  limits;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  river 
are  supplies  rivaling  these,  which  can  be  floated  over  at  com- 
paratively trifling  expense.  A brown  sandstone  is  also  found 
in  the  neighborhood,  although  it  is  not  so  plentiful  as  the  other. 
As  to  fire  clay  it  is  beneath  and  all  around  us,  overlying  and 
underlying  the  coal  seams.  The  supply  in  the  shafts  is  inex- 
haustible, but  as  yet  it  has  beeu  but  little  worked  on  account  of 
the  cheaper  method  of  running  banks  into  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
bv  which  means,  a few  ffiiles  north  of  town,  an  enormous  trade 
has  been  built  up  in  the  line  of  terra  cotta,  tire  brick,  tiling, 
sewer  pipe,  etc.,  both  sides  of  tho  river  being  lined  for  a long 
distance  with  the  extensive  manufactories  devoted  to  this  pur- 

P°Tbe  common  brick  clay  burns  readily  into  a good  common  red 
brick,  strong  and  durable,  and  from  it  pressed  bricks  are  also 

made!  of  excellent  color  and  finish. 

Mineral  springs  abound  convenient  to  the  city,  containing 
solutions  of  alum,  iron  and  other  substances,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  a closser  examination  of  their  qualities  might  re- 
sult in  proving  them  of  economic  value. 

Clean  sham  sand,  suitable  for  building  is  found  in  abundance 
within  the  city  limits,  and  also  along  the  river,  where  it  is  easily 

« • -mineral"  ye.  a. 

i.  fa * S » ..W.r.d  by  Nature  in  the  bowel,  ot  tbe 

larth  .reference  to  it  here  will  not  bo  out  of  place.  It  is  found 

m oSrcoal  mines  as  already  intimated,  and  has  m some  cases 
m our  coai  m . tQ  t(je  uppel.  ttir,  where  it  burns 

been  conduc  th  g P P made  iu  the  city  to  convert  it  to 
freely.  No  at  empt  na  at  night)  but  twelve  miles 

‘K m.Su.r£  of  lire  br&  and  tiling  are  run 
by  this  agency. 


ecclesiastical  HISTORY. 

FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  STEUBENVILLE. 

[Kindly  nontribn.ed  by  the  Rev.  Wn,  M.  Grime.,  D.  D.[ 

fi-  1.  in  the  year  1798,  the  Rev.  Smiley  Hughes  preached  to 
JSl.«  by 7b.  appointment  uf  tb.  Pre.by.ery  of  Ob.o.  and 


by  a similar  appointment,  Mr.  James  Snodgrass  preached  in  the 
town  and  neighborhood  in  the  month  of  June,  1799.  The  Pres- 
bytery continues  to  send  occasional  supplies,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1800  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Marquis,  who  had  the  assistance  of  ruling 
elders  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio  river.  At  this  time 
the  Presbyterian  congregation  seemed  to  have  been  considered 
as  permanently  formed.  A union  arrangement  was  entered 
l into  between  Steubenville  and  Island  Creek  church  for  the  sup- 
port of  a minister,  and  Mr.  James  Snodgrass  was  invited  to 
preach  regularly  among  them.  In  accordance  with  this  invita- 
tion, Mr.  James  Snodgrass  returned  in  the  summer  of  1800.  A 
i call  was  made  out  for  him  in  October,  by  tbe  churches  of  Steu- 

i benviile  and  Island  Creek,  and  in  November  he  was  ordained  to 

the  full  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  installed  as  their  pas- 
tor by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio.  Ho  continued  to  preach  statedly, 
for  the  first  year  or  two  ; for  two-fifths  of  his  time  at  Steuben- 
, ville,  and  afterwards  for  the  one-half.  About  1810,  the  Rev. 

I Wm.  McMillan  came  to  tbe  town  to  preside  over  the  Academy, 
and  he  was  engaged  as  a stated  supply  to  the  congregation,  for 
that  half  of  the  time  (when  the  Rev.  James  Snodgrass  did  not 
preach,  he  being  absent  at  his  other  appointments).  This  ar- 
rangement caused  somo  disagreeable  feelings,  and  divisions  in 
the  church.  In  the  fall  of  1816  application  was  made  by  some 
of  tho  congregation  to  have  the  pastoral  relation  dissolved. 
After  careful  deliberation  on  the  reasons  given,  there  being  no 
objections  made,  tbe  Presbytery  of  Ohio  proceeded  to  dissolve 
the  pastoral  relation  then  existing  between  tbe  Rev.  James 
Snodgrass,  D.  D.,  and  the  First  church  of  Steubenville,  January, 
1817.  At  the  same  time  the  Rev.  Wm.  McMillan  ceased  to  act 
as  stated  supply  to  the  same  church.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1817,  a call  was  made  out  for  Mr.  Obadiab  Jennings,  and  he 
having  accepted  it,  he  was  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio  ordained 
to  the  full  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  church  of  Steubenville  for  the  whole  of  bis  time.  He 
continued  the  pastor  of  said  church  until  March  25,  1823,  wbeu 
the  pastorial  relation  existing  between  Rev.  Obadiah  Jennings, 
D.  D.,  and  the  First  church  ot  Steubenville  was  dissolved  at  bis 
own  request.  On  the  2d  ot  Juue,  1823,  a call  was  made  out  for 
the  Rev.  Cbas.  C.  Beatty,  which  he  accepted,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  it,  and  on  October  21,  1823,  he  was  installed  by  tbe 
Prosbytery  ot  Ohio  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Steubenville.  He  continued  to  labor  in  his  pastoral  office  until 
the  spring  of  1835,  when  owing  to  his  infirm  health,  he  made 
known  his  intention  to  resign  his  charge.  At  the  request  of  the 
congregation  he  consented  to  retain  his  office  until  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  to  supply  his  place.  The  pastoral  relation 
was  not  formally  dissolved  till  April,  1837. 

In  July,  1837,  the  congregation  united  in  a call  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Rev.  Epbram  I.  McLean  to  become  their  pastor. 
Ho  having  accepted  tho  call,  in  November  following  entered 
upon  his  ministerial  duties.  Before  the  close  ot  the  winter  he 
was  visited  with  a severe  pulmonary  attack,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  physician,  rendered  it  dangerous  for  him  to  labor 
in  this  climate ; and  in  May,  1836,  without  having  been  installed 
over  the  church,  he  romoved  to  the  South.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  of  the  last  named  year,  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty,  D. 
D.,  preached  occasionally,  as  the  state  of  his  health  would  per- 
mit; and  other  supplies  having  been  obtained,  the  public  ser- 
vices in  tho  church  were  continued,  with  few  intermissions.  In 
the  fall  of  1836,  the  services  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Comings,  a li- 
centiate of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  were  obtained  as  a 
stated  supply,  until  the  congregation  should  unite  in  a call  lor  a 
pastor.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1837,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Comings 
was  elected  pastor;  the  call  was  presented  to  him  in  April, 
which  he  accepted,  and  in  the  following  May,  he  was  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Steubenville  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the 
Gospel  ministry,  and  installed  over  the  First  Church  of  Steuben- 
ville. For  twenty  five  years  Rev.  Henry  G.  Comings,  H 1L 
continued  thebeloved,  and  successful  pastor,  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church.  In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  admired  by  all  who  listened  to i bis 
messages  of  Gospel  love,  with  less  than  a week’s  illness,  tro 
called  him  away  to  that  everlasting  rest,  and  joy,  reserved  or 
all  his  children,  iu  his  palace  above.  On  the  1st  of  Decern  er, 
1861,  Dr.  H.  G.  Comings,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.— “Lo,  He givetb  ms 
beloved  sleep.”  In  the  spring  ot  1862,  tbe  Rev.  Henry  * oo 
was  employed  as  stated  supply  by  the  congregation.  Aca 
made  out  for  him  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  oav  g 
accepted  it,  he  was  installed  paster  on  the  22d  of  October,  • 
He  continued  as  pastor  of  the  First  church  until  the  spring 
1867,  when  on  account  of  ill  health  he  requested  a dissolu  io 
the  pastoral  relation  which  was  granted  by  the  Presbyte  y 
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Steubenville,  in  April,  1867.  On  the  11th  of  December,  1867,  a 
call  was  made  out  for  Rev.  L.  A.  McCurdy.  He  having  accepted 
the  call  was  soon  after  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian church, Steubenville.  This  relation  continued  until  April, 1875, 
when  at  his  request,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  congregation 
the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery.  In 
November  1875,  a call  was  made  out  for  Rev.  William  M.  Grimes, 
D.D.,and  having  accepted  it,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
First  church,  February  8th,  1876. 


Deacons-John  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  John  Hagan,  Wm.  F.  Sim- 
eral,  Samuel  Johnson,  Wm.  D.  McLaughlin. 

Treasurer — Samuel  Johnson.  . . 

Miss  Sarah  Marion,  organist,  and  Wm.  Brady,  janitor. 


THK  INCORPORATION. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

In  the  summer  of  1801,  the  church  was  first  regularly  organ- 
ized by  the  election  and  ordination  of  Thomas  Vincent,  John 
Milligan  and  Samuel  Hunter,  as  ruling  elders.  In  addition  to 
these,  in  1803,  John  Ricky  and  Samuel  Meek  were  chosen  and 
ordained.  Dr.  Vincent  removed  in  1800,  and  Air.  Ricky  soon 
after  ceased  from  infirmities  to  act  as  an  eider.  James  G.  Hen- 
ning, David  Hoge  and  Stephen  Riggs  were  elected  ruling  eld- 
ers September  1,  1817,  and  soon  alter  ordained  to  this  office. 
Mr.  Meek  removed  in  1821,  and  Mr.  Hunter  in  1822.  John  C. 
Bayless  and  Alexander  J.  McDowell  were  elected  elders  August 
5,  1822,  and  soon  after  ordained  and  installed.  Mr.  Ricky  died 
in  April,  1825,  and  in  April,  1829,  Alessrs.  Riggs  and  Bayless 
both  removed.  Jeremiah  H.  Haliock,  Daniel  Potter  and  Wm. 
McLaughlin  were  elected  elders,  and  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1830,  ordained  to  their  office.  Mr.  Milligan  died  December  2, 
1832.  On  the  14th  of  August  1837,  Humphrey  H.  Leavitt  and 
Alexander  Conn  were  elected  ruling  elders,  and  on  the  8th  of 
October,  1837,  were  ordained.  Between  the  year  1840  and  1858, 
great  changes  took  place  in  the  session.  James  G.  Henning  re- 
moved to  Alissouri,  and  died  there  ; David  Hoge  having  remov- 
ed to  Aiercer,  Pennsylvania,  for  several  years,  was  disconnected 
with  this  church.  Subsequently  he  returned,  and  was  by  the  con- 
gregation urged  to  resume  his  place  in  the  session,  which  he  did. 
He  died  September  15,  1847.  Judge  Haliock  died  November 
29,  1847.  On  the  lOtb  of  November,  1851,  Wm.  C.  McCauslin, 
Joseph  Sheets  and  Robert  A.  Sberrard  were  elected  ruling  eld- 
ers, and  on  the  third  Sabbath  of  December  following,  ordained  to  ! 
that  office.  In  1855,  Dr.  Sheets  removed  to  Frederick,  Ohio,  ' 
and  Judge  Leavitt  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  On  tho  5th  of  Decern- 
ber,  1858,  Wm.  Dunlap  and  Benj'amin  P.  Drennen,  having  been 
elected  elders,  were  ordained  and  installed  in  that  office.  Mr. 
Drennen  removed  to  New  Orleans  in  1865,  and  died  there.  On 
December  20,  1868,  David  E.  Horvey  and  Robert  K.  Hill  were 
also  ordained  as  elders,  being  elected  some  time  before.  Daniel 
Potter  died  in  September,  1867,  and  Alex.  J.  McDowell,  in  De- 
cember, 18 71.  D.  E.  Hervey  removed  to  New  Fork  in  1870,  and 
died  there. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1872,  Robert  M.  Beatty,  Daniel  Pot- 
ter,  Jr.,  Johnston  I.  Eckles  and  Joseph  W.  Hill  were  elected 
ruling  elders,  and  on  tho  19th  of  January  were  ordained  and  in- 
stalled. Joseph  W.  Hill  withdrew  from  the  church  in  1873. 

Wm.  McLuughlin  died  in  1874,  and  Robert  A.  Sherrard  in  Jan- 
uary 1875.  R H.  Beatty  removed  to  Pittsburgh  in  1874,  and  I 
in  the  spring  of  1875,  J.  I,  Eckles  withdrew  from  the  church,  j 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1875,  there  wore  some  disa- 
greements and  want  of  harmony  among  the  members,  and  at  the 
congregational  meeting  held  on  the  8th  of  June,  1875,  it  was  | 
decided  by  the  congregation  to  enter  into  that  plan  known  as 
the  rotary  system  of  electing  elders.  In  the  fall  of  1875,  the  then  1 
existing  officers  having  voluntarily  retired  from  office,  wore  re-  1 
elected  on  the  rotary  scheme.  At  the  same  time  Leander 
Dar‘d  Robertson,  Thomas  Simpson,  Jr.,  and  Alexan- 
d 1.  a.  Stewart,  being  elected  elders,  were  ordained.  David  i 
Robertson  withdrew  in  1876.  Alexander  Conn  died  in  July,  I 

^ B.  Hill  and  Alexander  T.  Stewart  removed  in  1877.  I 

Ibe  rotary  system  not  proving  in  itself  any  special  wisdom,  i f 

or  bringing  any  harmonious  results  to  the  church,  at  the  an-  i a 

nual  meeting  of  the  congregation  in  November,  1877,  it  was  o 
unanimously  agreed  to  return  to  the  old  regular  system  of  elect-  p 
ing  officers.  The  existing  session  was  re-elected  on  tho  perma-  j n 
Dent  system,  and  in  addition  Henry  W.  Nelson,  Af.  Luther  Mil-  I 
ler  and  John  Moore  were  elected  ruling  elders  and  installed  in  ' a 
the  First  church.  I n. 


The  congregation  was  first  incorporated  February  4,  1819, 
under  a general  law  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  18  , 

the  members  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  the  state  for  a specia 
act  of  incorporation,  which  was  granted.  Under  this  act  t e 
corporation  have  formed  a constitution  and  regulations  whic 
I are  to  govern  it.  On  the  13th  of  July,  1834,  Hans  Wilson, 
John  Abraham,  Wm.  B.  Copeland  and  Alexander  Conn,  having 
been  previously  elected,  were  ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon, 
and  on  the  10th  of  November,  1839,  James  Patterson  and 
Thompson  Smith,  were  elected,  and  shortly  after  ordained  to 
the  same  office.  At  an  election  held  November  10,  1851,  Justin 
G.  Morris,  Benjamin  P.  Drennen,  Arnold  H.  Dobrman  and  Alex. 
Aleikle  were  chosen  deacons,  and  shortly  after  ordained  to  that 
office.  Isaac  McDonald  had  been  elected  at  a previous  date.  In 
1858  all  the  deacons  in  office  in  1841  had  passed  away.  John 
Abraham  died  in  Steubenville;  James  Patterson  removed  to 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  died  there;  Wm.  B,  Copeland  removed  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  died;  Thompson  Smith  removed  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  thence  to  Iowa;  Isaac  McDonald  removed  to  Alissouri  in 
1858.  Hon.  Robert  Sherrard,  Jr.,  James  AI.  Shane  and  Thomas 
Drumead  were  elected  deacons  in  November,  1858,  and  in  De- 
cember following  wore  ordained  to  that  office.  In  December, 
1863,  John  H.  Mills,  Esq.,  and  Daniel  E.  Hervey,  having  been 
elected,  were  ordained  deacons.  A.  H.  Dohrrnan  ceased  to  act 
as  deacon  in  1860.  James  Al.  Shane  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  in  1864.  In  November,  1871,  Leander 
Browning,  Wm.  H,  Sberrard  and  James  P.  Woodward,  were 
elected,  and  shortly  after  ordained  as  deacons.  Thomas  Dru- 
mead removed  to  Dennison  in  18 — , and  Hon.  Robert  Sherrard, 
Jr.,  to  New  York  in  1870.  Wm.  H.  Sherrard  died  in  1875,  and 
James  P.  Woodward  removed  about  tbe  same  time.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1875,  Wm.  F.  Simeral,  Samuel  Johnson,  John  C.  Robertson 
and  John  Hagan  were  chosen  deacons,  and  shortly  after  ordain- 
ed to  that  office.  AYm.  D.  McLaughlin  was  elected  and  ordained 
in  November,  1876.  J.  G.  Morris  died  in  Alarch,  1876,  and  J.  C. 
Robertson  in  December,  1877. 


THE  PEACE  OF  WORSHIP. 


THK  OFFICERS  OF  TUB  CHURCH. 


Ihe  session  now,  September  10,  1879,  is  as  follows: 

Pastor,  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Grimes,  D.  D. 

Ruling  Elders — Wm.  Dunlap,  Daniel  Potter,  Leander  Brown- 
ing,  Henry  VY.  Nelson,  M.  L.  Miller,  John  Moore. 


I The  first  place  of  preaching  was  the  grove,  near  Walcott’s 
factory.  This  continued  to  be  used  in  summer,  and  tbe  court 
house  in  winter,  until  a small  brick  building  was  erected,  upon  the 
ground  where  now  stands  a church  called  the  “ Old  Presbyterian 
church  ’ on  South  Fourth  street,  which  was  first  occupied  in 
1803-4.  The  congregation  increasing  and  the  times  being  fiour- 
I ishing,  it  was  thought  proper  to  erect  a larger  building,  and  one 
was  commenced  in  1816.  Tho  erection  and  finishing  of  this 
j house  of  worship,  proved  more  than  the  congregation  could 
j perform,  so  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  it  was  still  unfin- 
ished, with  a considerable  dobt  resting  on  the  church  for  the 
work  already  done.  This,  with  other  embarrassments,  greatly 
I discouraged  the  church.  The  church  building  not  being  satis- 
factory to  some  of  the  congregation,  it  was  only  so  far  finished 
, as  to  render  it  comfortable  for  the  present. 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  it  was  taken  down,  and  a larger  and 
more  commodious  building  erected  in  its  place.  This  building 
was  forty-seven  feet  wide  and  extended  eighty-eight  feet  back 
and  it  was,  in  1832,  surmounted  by  a cupola,  containing  a bell 
for  the  use  of  the  congregation.  In  the  year  1851,  the  church 
building  was  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  sixteen 
feet  to  the  west  end,  increasing  the  pews  on  the  first  floor  to 
about  one  hundred.  This  was  done  at  an  expense  of  about 
one  thousand  dollars.  The  building  otherwise  was  greatly  im- 
proved in  comfort  and  convenience  by  tho  introduction  of  base-  • 
ment  heaters  and  lighting  the  house  with  gas. 

!n  the  fall  of  1835,  the  Bev.  C.  0.  Beatty,  D.  D„  anxious  that 
a suitable  house  should  be  provided  for  the  residence  of  the1 
pastor,  offered  to  donate  as  a proper  site  for  such  building  tbe 
lot  north  of  and  adjoining  the  church,  on  tbe  condition  that  the 
tbe  of  $100,  which  he  engaged  to  con 
tribute  for  that  purpose,  would  provide  the  sum  necessarv  to 
complete  a parsonage.  necessary  to 

R^tthe  !fTr6  tn?re’  and  on  the  sarae  conditions,  Mrs.  Susan  F 
Beatty  and  Mrs.  Hetty  E.  Beatty,  as  a further  inducement  lo 
the  congregation  to  engage  in  this  undertaking,  proposed  S 
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ered  at  then-  own  expense,  south  of  the  church,  a building 
suitable  tor  a session  room  and  a Sabbath-scbool  room.  The 
necessary  sum  having  been  subscribed  by  the  congregation,  the 
parsonage  was  erected  during. the  next  season;  and  the  Mrs. 
Beattys,  in  conformity  with  their  liberal  proposal,  erected  the 
building  south  of  the  church,  for  said  purpose. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  the  congregation  with  great  spirit  and 
liberality, -refitted  and, decorated  the  church  within,  and  improved 
it  without,  so  as  to  render  it  attractive  and  comfortable.  This 
building  continued  to  bo  used  until  the  year  1872.  In  1872  the 
congregation  becoming  uncomfortable  in  the  old  building,  it  was 
decided  to  orect  a new  building,  and  a majority  of  the  members ' 
residing  in  the  northern  p,art  of  the  city,  it  was  therefore  de- 
cided to  chance  the  location.  After  some  trouble  endeavoring 
to  secure  a location  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  greatest 
number,  the  present  site  was  secured,  viz  : between  Washing- 
ton and' North  on  Fourth  street,  and  the  building  commenced, 
which  was  completed,  and  occupied  by  the  congregation,  in  the 
fall  of  1872.  It  is  an  imposing  building,  a tine  structure,  in 
architectural  style  exquisite,  commodious,  and  an  ornameut  to 
the  city. , The  audience  room  being  05  feet  in  width,  and  100 
feet  in  depth,  and  81  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  apex. 
In  the  rear  of  this  room  are  the  chapel  and  Sabbath  school  rooms 
and  the  pastor's  study  ; on  the  second  floor,  the  church  parlors 
and  kitchen.  The  building  was  completed  at  a cost  (including 
ground,  and  the  parsonage  adjoining,)  of  about  §75,000.  Shortly 
after  its  completion,  the  old  property  on  South  Fourth  street  was 
sold  and  is  now  the  site  of  the  old  Presbyterian  church. 

CHURCHES  SCRINGING  FROSl'THE  FIRST. 

A number  of  churches  have  been  organized  from  this,  the 
parent  church.  In  1880  the  Free  Presbyterian,  afterwards 
called  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  was  organized  mainly  by 
members  from  the  first  church.  In  1873  Potter  Chapel  was  or- 
iwiized  at  Mingo  Junction,  taking  21  members  from  the  first 
church;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  Old  Presby  terian  Church ,was 
organized  with  27  members  from  the  First  Church.  In  187»  the 
First  Congregational  church  was  organized,  o2  members  of  the 
first  church,  entered  into  that  organization. 

REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION. 

The  congregation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  several 
occasions  has  been  visited  by  the  special  outpouring  of  God  s 

Ho  I V Spirit  As  the  result  of  a revival  of  religion,  which  took 

nlace  in  the  year  1831.  79  members  were  added  to  the  commun- 
£ of  the  church  on  exami nation.  In  the  year  1834, the  church  was 
.'really  blessed;  as  the  result  53  members  wore  added  on  e-|am- 
f.  ation  at  that  time.  In  the  year  1838  there  was  an  addition 
of  55° at  one  communion.  In  1839  there  were  49,  and  in  1840 
55  admissions  on  examination.  At  the  May  communion  in  18oo, 
there  were  twenty  united  on  examination  In  February  18o8 
there  were  added  on  examination  43,  and  in  the  following  May, 
'd  making  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  09.  In  February,  lb,  4, 

28were  added  to  the  church  on  the  profession  of  their  faith, 
in,i  in  February  1877,  28  were  added  on  examination. 

From  the  record  of  church  members  it  appears  that  Apri 11 
1817  there  wero  72  members;  in  1823  there  were  8/  , in  1834 
there  were  203;  in  1841  there  were  308,  and  at  the  date  of  the 
mere  wc  there  were  364  ; added  since  on  cer- 

last  catalogue,  May  1, 18.»b,  mere  were  Removed  bv 

tifieate  220;  on  examination,  213.  iotal,  803.  ttemovcu  oy 
death  and  otherwise  503,  leaving  the  present  membership  300^ 
The  whole  number,  (including  the  72  enrolled  in  181,)  added 
since  the  organization  of  the  church  is  1089  members. 

THE  SECON  D PRESBYTNRIAN  CHURCH. 

On  January  1,  1838,  the  original  members  of  this  place  of 
worship  instituted  a separate  organization  with  Rev  Joseph 
Chambers  as  their  first  pastor.  Their  first  house  of  worship  was 
the  building  used  by  the  Christian  congregation  on  North  Fourth 
street  wK  they  occupied  until  Juno,  1871,  when  they  re- 
moved to  their  new  building  then  completed  on  tko  coinei  of 
Fourth  and  Washington  streets.  It  is  a 

pressed  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  costing  over  843,000  and 
with  a spire  100  feet  high.  It  has  a seating  capacity  of  000. 
Three  of  the  windows  in  this  church  are  memorials,  they  being 
to  Kev  Mr.  Chambers,  D.  L.  Collier  and  Mrb.  S.  F Beatty.  A 
commodious  chapel  joins  the  church  in  the  rear,  and  a comfort-, 
able  parsonage  is  the  property  of  the  congregation.  There  have 
been  seven  pastors  of  this  church,  the  first  being  Dr.  Beatty 
in  1844  and  Rev.  Win.  P.  Breed  in  1847,  who  were  followed  by 


Rev.  Henry  B.  Chapin,  J.  B.  Patterson,  David  R.  Campbell,  J. 
A.  Worden  and  W.  W.  McLane,  the  last  named  being  still  in 
charge.  A mission  chapel  in  the  Fifth  ward,  to  which  there  is 
attached  a flourishing  Sunday  school,  is  under  charge  of  this  con- 
gregation. 

THE  OLD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  former  sito  of  the  First  Presyteriun  Church,  between 
Adams  and  South  streets,  is  occupied  by  the  old  Presbyterian 
congregation,  formed  in  1872,  primarily  by  those  who  de- 
sired k hoping  up  an  organization  south  of  Market  street.  The 
Rev.  T.  Milligan  was  their  first  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  G.  S. 
Johnston  is  officiating  with  them  at  the  present  time.  The  old 
building  lelt  by  the  First  congregation  was  used  until  1877 
when  a new  brick  structure  was  erected,  capable  of  seating  450 
persons. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

[Kindly  contributed  by  the  Rev.  William  S.  Owens.] 

This  congregation  was  organized  about  1810,  and  it  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city.  It  was  connected  originally 
with  the  Associate  Reformed  church,  one  of  the  bodies  which  by 
union  in  1858,  formed  the  United  i’resbyterian  church.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  George  Buchanan.  He  began  his  labors 
here  in  the  fall  of  1810,  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor 
June  4,  1811,  and  continued  in  his  charge  of  the  congregation 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  of. October,  1855, 
at  the  age  of  about  seventy-two. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  a zealous  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ 
His  personal  character  was  such  as  to  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all.  His  labors  were  abundant,  and  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  trials  of  a 
pioneer  lile.  F'or  nearly  thirty  years  from  the  time  of  his  set- 
tlementhe  served  as  pastorof  two  other  congregations  besides  that 
in  Steubenville — Yellow  Creek,  in  the  same  county,  twenty 
miles  distant,  and  Hermon's  Creek  (now  called  Paris),  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Pa.  In  1838  he  gave  up  these  two  congrega- 
tions and  concentrated  his  labors  in  Steubenville.  F'rom  an 
early  period,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  work,  ho  conducted  a 
classical  school,  and  was  tbe  educator,  in  part,  at  least,  of  many 
who  have  attained  distinction,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
late  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton.  “ Ho  rests  from  his  labors,  aud  his 
works  do  follow  him.-’ 

The  membership  of  the  congregation  was  at  first  very  small, 
only  twenty-six  names  appearing  on  the  joint  call  of  the  three 
churches  above  named  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  of  these  twenty- 
six  some  few  were  only  adherents  and  not  communicants.  It 
grew  steadily,  however.  There  is  no  certain  information  as  to 
the  membership  at  or  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  but  a 
few  years  after  bis  death  it  numbered  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
During  the  course  of  its  history  many  of  the  best  and  most 
influential  citizens  of  Steubenville  have  been  connected  with  it. 
F'ew  of  the  older  members  now  survive.  Less  than  forty  of 
those  whose  names  are  now  upon  the  roll  were  received  during 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  life.  The  membership  at  present  is  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty. 

Tbe  long  pastorate  of  Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  followed  by 
several  shorter  ones.  Rev.  J.  K.  Andrews  was  pastor  from 
January,  1857,  until  October,  1863;  Rev.  J.  W.  Clokey,  from 
July,  1804,  until  December,  1808;  Rev.  T.  J.  Kennedy,  from 
January,  1870,  until  April,  1873;  Rev.  S.  J.  Stewart,  from 
F'ebruary,  1874,  until  February,  1877.  These  ministers  are  all 
living  and  preaching  still  in  other  places.  Tbe  present  pastor 
is  Rev.  William  S.  Owens,  who  has  beeu  in  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation since  July,  1877.  ( , 

The  elders  of  the  congregation  originally  were  George  For  , 
Robert  Boyd,  Moses  Ross,  Thomas  Patton.  They  are  al  long 
since  deceased.  At  various  times  others  were  elected,  as  follows . 
Before  1828,  Andrew  McMahan,  Sr.,  Hugh  Sterling,  «#’ne3 
McF'ettridge,  Walter  Walker  ; about  1830,  Audrew  McMa  an, 
Jr.,  and  William  Cassel ; 1838,  Thomas  McConnel,  Samuel  f u- 
son  and  M.  O.  Junkin,  the  latter  being  still  alive  and  a useiu* 
member  of  tbe  session  : 1847,  William  Frazier ; 18b0,  Br.  • 
Miller;  1867,  William  McGowan,  James  Archer,  William  d- 
Crawford;  1871,  R.  L.  Brownlee.  Dr.  H.  W.  Nelson  and  Al.  R- 
Miller  ; 1877,  Dr.  S.  C.  Shaur.  Of  these  but  four  remain i « 
constitute  the  session  or  growing  body,  of  the  eongreg ; 
namely,  M.  O.  Junkin,  James  Archer,  R-  L.  Brownlee,  • ' • 
Shaur.  Most  of  the  others  have  been  called  from  ea  ’ con. 
those  who  are  living  have  ceased  to  be  connected  wi 
gregation. 
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The  first  place  of  worship  was  the  old  Court  House.  Here 
the  congregation  assembled  until  about  1815.  From  that  time 
for  nearly  two  years,  services  wore  held  in  a two  story  building, 
used  as  a school  house,  on  Fourth  street,  east  side,  between 
Washington  and  North,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Christian  church.  The  first  building  owned  by  the  congre- 
gation was  erected,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  in  1817. 
It  stood  on  the  same  lot,  in  the  rear  of  the  present  edifice,  front- 
ing on  North  street.  In  1838  a building  was  erected  on  the 
foundation  of  the  present  structure,  one  story  in  height.  In  1859 
the  roof  was  raised  and  a second  story  added,  and  as  thus  re- 
constructed the  house  is  still  in  use. 


" KRAMER  M.  E.  CHURCH,”  STEUBENVILLE.  OHIO. 

[Kindly  contributed  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Osborne,  Pastor.]  # 

In  preparing  the  history  of  any  local  church  in  Methodism, 
we  meet  peculiar  difficulties,  not  from  any  lack  of  material, 
but  from  the  fact  that  our  early  work  was  eonneetional  instead  of 
local ; and,  consequently,  the  records  are  widely  scattered 
through  “Quarterly”  and  “Annual  Conference  minutes.”  The 
plan  of  the  early  itinerants  was  to  embrace  as  much  territory  in 
a circuit  as  could  bo  traveled  around  in  four,  six  or  eight  weeks, 
preaching  each  day  and  establishing  prayer  meetings,  and  form- 
ing classes  in  private  bouses.  As  these  classes  grew  in  numbers 
and  churches  were  built,  the  work  was  divided  until  at  last  the 
station  was  formed.  The  wisdom  of  the  ages  could  not  invent 
a more  perfect  system  of  ministerial  supply  for  evangelization 
than  the  one  devised  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  carried  out  by  Bishop 
Asbury.  There  was  then  no  missionary  society  to  assist  in  the 
support  of  the  ministry.  The  country  was  wild,  the  settlements 
distant — roads  not  made — the  church  was  to  be  gathered  from 
the  wilderness.  The  itinerant  could  only  hope  for  a bare  sup- 
port as  he  followed  in  the  path  of  the  pioneer  and  gathered  the 
people  to  preach  the  Gospel.  But  these  early  ministers  were 
grand  men.  The  word  of  the  Lord  was  like  a fire  shut  up  in 
their  bones.  They  were  really  crucified  to  the  work — poor,  yet 
making  many  rich.  One  idea  possessed  them:  to  bring  this 
world  back  to  “Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.”  If  one  entered  the  min- 
istry who  had  not  this  spirit  of  sacrifice  he  soon  retired,  and 
Mr.  Asbury  found  himself  at  last  surrounded  by  a band  of  moral 
giants — victors  from  an  hundred  fields.  As  we  review  the  works 
of  early  ministry,  gratitude  rises  to  God,  who  inspired  and  di- 
rected them,  and  by  their  instrumentality  led  thousands  to 
Heaven,  who  otherwise  had  perished  from  lack  of  knowledge. 
The  Ohio  circuit,  which  finally  embraced  Steubenville,  was 
formed  in  1787,  but  the  first  Methodist  preaching  here,  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  was  in  the  summer  of  1794,  when  Samuel 
Hitt  and  John  H.  Reynolds  preached  a fewsermons  in  the  midst 
of  much  opposition.  Their  circuit  embraced  Ohio  county  in 
Virginia,  Washington  county  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  settle- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  river  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum  to  near  Pittsburgh. 

1795 — Charles  Conaway,  presiding  elder.  Samuel  Hitt  and 
Thomas  Haymond.  Brother  Hitt  had  the  means  of  support,  but 
T.  Haymond  received  from  tbo  conference  lurid  £24,  Pennsyl- 
vania currency.  The  elder  receiving  the  same  amount. 

1896 — Andrew  Nichols,  John  Seward.  Six  months  Shadracb 
Johnson  and  Jonathan  Bateman.  This  year  Valentine  Cook 
was  appointed  presiding  elder  and  is  described  as  a man  of 
great  acquirements  and  an  eloquent  preacher. 

1797 —  N.  B.  Mills,  Jacob  Colbert,  with  Daniel  Hitt  as  elder. 

1798 —  N.  B.  Mills,  Solomon  Harris;  members  reported  427. 

1799 —  Thomas  Haymond,  Jesse  Stoneman.  In  June  Thomas 
Haymond  died,  aged  35.  By  reason  of  lack  of  ministerial  ser- 
vice there  was  a decrease  of  members  reported  of  106. 

1800 —  Joseph  Rowen,  John  Cullison.  This  was  a year  of  re- 
vivals, and  they  report  521  members. 

1801 —  This  year  the  districts  were  first  named.  The  Pitts- 
burgh district  was  formed  and  Thornton  Fleming,  “a  man  of 
great  purity  of  life  and  strangely  eloquent,”  was  appointed  pre- 
siding elder.  Benjamin  Essex  and  Joseph  Hall  as  preachers. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  the  Ohio  circuit  was  divided,  and  the 
West  Wheeling  circuit  formed,  in  which  circuit  Jefferson  county 
was  included. 

1802- Joseph  Hall. 

*1803—  John  Cullison. 


Bishop  Asbury  visited  Steubenville  and  makes  this  entry  in  his  journal : “As 
ifle  court  house  couJd  not conUiin  the  people,  we  went  to  the  Pre  hyterian  tent,  and  as  the 
Jews  and  .Samaritans  have  no  dealings,  X must  tender  ray  thanks.  1 found  a delightful 
nome  with  the  family  of  Bazaieel  WeJJs,  Esq.,  who  is  friendly  to  our  church. 


1804— Lasley  Matthews.  This  was  a year  of  growth  “any 
coming  from  the  east  to  settle  here.  Brother  Matthews  had 
been  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  revolution;  was  converted  in  the 
army.  He  never  married,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the 
istry.  He  died  on  his  way  to  the  Baltimore  conference  in  l»lo. 
Having  made  a will  in  which  he  orders  his  horse,  saddle,  boons, 
and  cloak  to  be  sold,  and  the  net  amount  paid  to  the  charter 

fund.  He  literally  gave  all  for  the  ministry. 

1805—  Moncngahela  district,  James  Hunter,  presiding  elder; 
John  West  and  Eli  Towne,  preachers. 

1806—  Thornton  Fleming  was  returned  as  presiding  elder; 
David  Stevens  and  Abraham  Daniels,  preachers.  This  was  a 
year  of  great  enlargement.  A preaching  place,  church  an 
preacher’s  home  was  found  at  the  home  of  John  Permar,  where 
many  were  converted. 

1807— William  Knox,  James  Reiley  and  J.  G.  Watt. 

1808 — Robert  R.  Roberts,  Benedict  Burgess.  R.  K.  Roberts 
was  a remarkable  man  ; a great  man  physically,  intellectually 
and  religiously.  Ho  rapidly  rose,  filling  stations,  districts,  and 
was  elected  a bishop.  At  the  session  of  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence, tho  West  Wheeling  circuit  was  transferred  to  the  Western 
Conference. 

1809 —  James  Quinn,  presiding  older,  with  Jacob  Young  and 
Thomas  Church,  preachers.  Young  says,  “I  found  my  circuit 
included  the  whole  of  Belmont,  Jefferson  and  Harrison  counties. 

At  .Steubenville  we  preached  in  the  old  log  court  bouse,  up 
stairs.  During  the  year,  Obadiah  Jennings,  a great  lawyer,  was 
our  constant  hearer.  He  was  converted,  and  became  a noted 
Presbyterian  minister. 

1810  — William  Laiuden.  The  time  had  now  come  to  gather 
the  harvest  from  the  seed  sown  in  Steubenville,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  first  sermon,  he  announced  that  the  next  forenoon  be 
would  form  a class  at  the  house  of  Bernard  Lucas.  Twelve 
came  at  the  appointed  time,  and  were  organized  into  a Meth- 
odist society.  Their  names  were  Bernard  Lucas,  Margaret  Lu- 
cus,  Matthew  Worstel,  Rachel  Worstel,  Wm.  Fisher,  Margarot 
Cummings,  Arehihald  Cole,  Elizabeth  Cole,  Nicholas  Murry, 
Nancy  Murry,  Hugh  Dunn  and  James  Dougherty,  with  Bednard 
Lucas  as  leader.  They  were  thoroughly  united,  and  filled  with 
zeal  and  good  works,  and  some  were  added  to  their  number  at 
nearly  every  meeting  which  was  held  in  private  houses. 

1811  — Wm.  Lamden  and  Michael  Ellis.  This  was  a year  of 
precious  revivals.  Bazaleel  Wells  proffered  the  land  on  which 
the  church  now  stands,  as  a lot  for  church  purposes,  and  a church 
edifice,  50  by  35  feet,  was  begun,  enclosed  and  used  as  a place  of 
worship. 

1812— The  Ohio  district  was  formed  this  year,  Jacob  Young, 
presiding  elder.  The  West  Wheeling  circuit  was  divided,  and 
the  Cross  Creek  circuit  formed  of  the  north  part — Michael  Ellis 
and  John  McMahan  as  preachers.  At  the  General  Conference 
this  year  the  Ohio  Conference  was  formed ; at  its  session  held 
Oct.  1st,  Abel  Robinson  and  William  Knox  were  appointed. 

Sept.  1,  1813. — The  Ohio  Conference  inet  here,  Bishops  As- 
bury and  McKendree  being  present.  But  arrangements  had 
been  made  tor  meetings  in  B.  Wells'  sugar  orchard,  where  ser- 
vices were  held  tbrieo  daily.  These  meetings  were  scenes  of 
converting  power.  On  Sabbath  Bishop  -McKendree  preached  at 
9 a m.,  and  Phillip  Asbury  at  11  a.  m.,  followed  by  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  This  was  a memorable  day  to  the 
hundreds  who  gathered  here.  The  shouting  and  weeping  were 
heard  afar  off.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference  James  Watts 
was  appointed  with  one  to  be  supplied.  During  this  year  tho 
cold  plague  or  spotted  fever  swept  through  tho  country.  It 
was  almost  as  bad  as  cholera  in  these  latter  days.  It  carried 
thousands  to  their  graves.  This  was  a year  of  great  trial  to 
ministers  and  members — tho  alarms  of  war,  the  high  price  of 
provisions  and  the  scarcity  of  money  tested  their  powers  of  en- 
durance. 

September,  1814— J.  B.  Finley,  Archibald  McElroy.  Mr. 

Finley  says  : “ This  circuit  now  embraced  all  of  Jefferson  and 
parts  of  Belmont  and  Harrison  counties.  It  was  a four  weeks 
circuit,  with  an  appointment  for  each  week  day  and  two  for 
each  Sabbath,  making  thirty-two  appointments,  with  fifty 
classes  to  meet  each  round.  This  year  the  church  at  Steuben- 
ville was  completed  and  dedicated.  At  the  time  of  dedication  a 
Bible  was  presented  by  twelve  gentlemen  of  the  town,  with  the 
request  that  a sermon  be  preached  from  Rev.,  21st  and  22d 
verses,  which  was  complied  with,  and  itpleased  God  to  pour 
out  His  spirit  in  a wonderful  manner.  Eleven  of  the  twelve 
were  converted  and  joined  the  church.  The  work  spread  until 
the  wholo  town  felt  its  influence.  We  continued  our  meetings 
day  and  night.  One  morning  before  breakfast  I was  sent  for 
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familier8-  maoy  of  whom  I found  lying  on  the 
an  enirlom'k  °.r  mei'cy-  During  this  year  a money  mania  like 
SbH?hm^  l “l*«d  ‘h»  People.  There  were  seven  banking  es- 
Ablishments  in  Jefferson  county,  one  of  them  said  to  have  been 

P U1  aladies  chest.  All  these  were  engaged  in  issuing  paper 
nej.  But  it  did  not  stop  here — merchants,  tavern  keepers, 
Duteners  and  bakers  became  bankers.  This  mania  was  followed 
t>y  the  mama  for  new  towns,  which  were  laid  out  at  almost 
evmy  cross  road.  The  imaginary  riches  of  tho  speculators  soon 
fled,  business  was  paralyzed  and  discontent  prevailed  every- 
where. J 


1815.  Steubenville  circuit  was  formed;  J.  B.  Finley  was  re- 
turned with  J.  Powell  as  junior  preacher.  “The  following  are 
the  preaching  places  in  Steubenville — hero  we  spent  the  whole 
Sabbath  : — Hale’s  meeting  house,  Edward  Taylor’s,  Scarlott’s, 
■Davis  , Moore’s,  Long’s  meeting  house,  Baker’s,  Kent’s,  Evans’, 
Hindus,  Cadiz,  Dickinson’s,  Roberts’,  Holmes  meeting  house, 
Creamlelt’s,  Smithtiold,  Hopewell  meeting  house,  Scott’s,  Dean’s, 
Permar’s,  and  one  place  forgotten.” — J.  B.  Binley.  This  year 
was  a year  of  discussion  in  which  Calvinism  and  Arrainianism 
grappled  in  strong,  if  not  loving,  embrace. — J.  B.  Finley's  Autobi- 
ography. 

1810. — J.  B.  Finley,  presiding  elder;  VV.  Dixon,  B.  Westlake, 
preachers. 

1817.— S.  Hamilton,  W.  Knox,  Calvin  Ruter  preachers.  This 
year  tho  land  on  which  the  churfch  was  built  was  deeded  by 
Bazalcel  Wells  to  John  P.  Finley,  Bornard  Lucas,  James  Saun- 
ders, Samuel  Dorsey,  Alexander  Sutherland.  John  Sutherland 
Basil  H.  Warfield,  Isaac  Harlemand  John  MeCully,  trustees  of 
tho  Methodist  £.  Church  of  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Aug,  1818. — Tho  conference  met  here,  Bishop  George  presid- 
ing, At  the  close  of  the  conference  Steubenville  was  made  a 
station,  with  Cornelius  Springer  as  preacher. 

1819.  — C.  Springer. 

1820.  — W.  Swayze,  presiding  elder,  C.  Goddard,  preacher. 

1821.  John  Watermann.  This  year  the  congregation  became 
too  large  for  the  church  and  they  enlarged  by  building  the  ad- 
dition of  a cross  building,  which  gave  the  church  the  well-known 
title  of  the  “old  ship.” 

Ig22 — Muskingum  district— John  Waterman,  presiding  elder, 
James  McMahan,  preacher. 

1823 — H.  B.  Bascom,  tho  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  his  time. 

1821 — West  Wheeling  district — Wm.  Lambden,  presiding  el- 
der, W.  Stevens,  pastor.  At  tho  General  Conference  this  year, 
the  Pittsburgh  Conference  was  formed,  embracing  Steubenville 
within  its  bounds. 

1825—  -Joshua  Monroe,  pastor.  This  year,  B.  Wells  in  con- 
sideration ofone  hundred  dollars,  deeded  more  land  to  the  trus- 
tees and  prepared  a quit  claim  to  all  the  premises,  as  the  trus- 
tees had  not  been  incorporated  at  the  time  of  giving  the  former 
deed. 

1826 —  George  Brown,  pastor.  This  year  the  Sabbath  school 
was  organized  and  has  since  been  continued  with  good  results. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  great  war  secretary,  was  converted  and 
joined  the  church  this  year. 

1827—  Conference  met  here,  having  a pleasant  session,  and 
George  Brown  was  returned  as  pastor.  His  second  year  was 
one  of  growth  in  all  departments. 

1828 —  D.  Limerick,  presiding  elder,  Joshua  Monroe,  pastor. 

1829—  Joshua  Monroe,  presiding  elder,  R.  C.  Hatton,  pastor. 

1830—  T.  M.  Hudson,  pastor.  The  next  morning  after  Brother 
H.  arrived  he  received  a letter  signed  by  “ Alexander  Suther- 
land” and  eighty-one  others— fuli  members — “ requesting  that 
their  names  be  erased  from  the  church  record  and  they  be  con- 
sidered withdrawn.”  These  brethren  proposed  to  form  anew 
church  which  should  reform  certain  imaginary  grievances  in 
church  government.  Their  request  was  granted  and  they,  with 
eleven  probation  members,  withdrew,  leaving  ninety-six  in  the 
old  ship.  Rev.  R.  C.  Hatton,  our  former  pastor,  sorvod  them 
for  a time.  Thus  the  Fifth  Street  Methodist  Protestant  church 
began  here.  Brother  Hudson  at  once  reorganized  the  church 
classes  and  Sabbath  school,  becoming  its  superintendent.  The 
church  felt  their  responsibility  and  discharged  their  duties  with 
Christian  zeal  and  punctuality,  and  the  Lord  poured  upou  them 
a gracious  revival,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  their  number 
was  nearly  as  great  as  tho  yoar  before. 

1831 —  T.  M.  Hudson,  pastor.  This  was  a year  of  ingathoring 
to  the  church  and  also  of  sorrow.  Scarlet  fever  in  its  most  ma- 
lignant form  swept  through  the  town,  carrying  mourning  to 
nearly  every  house.  In  one  homo  seven  died  from  this  disease. 
Many  promising  young  people  died.  Tho  salary  paid  was  $175 
and  house  rent. 


1832—  W.  Browning,  presiding  elder,  H.  J.  Clarke,  pastor 

1833 —  Robert  Boyd,  pastor. 

1834 —  Charles  Thorn,  pastor. 

1835—  C.  Thorn,  J.  C.  Morriman.  The  parsonage  lot  was 
purchased  July  22, 1835,  of  Abraham  Shaw,  tho  price  boing$200 
of  which  amount  Mrs.  B.  Wells  donated  $100,  F.  Risher  and 
Henry  Permar  paying  for  the  lot,  being  repaid  afterwaid by  tbe 

1836—  S.  R.  Brockunier,  presiding  elder.  Edward  H.  Taylor. 
The  parsonage  was  enclosed  and  completed  in  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  and  first  occupied  by  Rev.  George  S.  Holmes 

1837 —  George  S.  Holmes. 

1838—  George  S.  Holmes.  This  year  the  church  was  visited 
with  a revival  again. 

1839 —  Samuel  E.  Babcock. 

1840.  Conference  met  at  Clarksburg,  Va.,  Julv  15th,  Bishop 
Morris  presiding,  and  Steubenville  district  was' again  formed 
and  has  been  continued  to  tho  present  time.  Robert  Hopkins 
presiding  elder.  S.  E.  Babcock,  pastor.  ’ 

1841 —  Geo.  S.  Holmes. 

1842 —  Geo.  S.  Holmes. 

1843—  S.  R.  Brockunier. 

presiding  elder;  A.  M.  Browu, pastor. 

1840—  C.  D.  Battelle. 

1846—  C.  D Battelle,  F.  Moore.  During  this  year  plans  were 
made  for  a division  of  the  church,  and  forming  a second 
one  in  the  northern  half  of  the  city,  forty  members  of  the 
old  church  agreeing  each  to  pay  or  collect  one  hundred  dol- 

cWd1'  th°  neW  Churcb-  Tbe  site  was  aSreed  QP°n  and  lot  pur- 

1847—  Geo.  S.  Holmes,  F.  McCleary.  This  was  another  year 
of  work,  the  second  church  was  completed,  so  as  to  be  usedafter 
the  next  conference.  Its  membership  of  about  200  was  assigned 
and  started  with  blessings  from  their  old  church  home. 

1848 —  Simon  Elliott,  presiding  elder ; E.  Hays,  pastor. 

1849 —  E Hays. 

Spencer,  presiding  elder;  C.  H.  Jackson,  pastor. 

18al — C.  H.  Jackson.  r 

1852— C.  A.  Holmes. 

1853  W.  Cox,  presiding  elder;  C.  A.  Holmes,  pastor. 

1854— A.  II.  Thomas.  This  year  tho  “ Old  Ship”  was  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  the  present  church.  The  services  mean- 
while being  held  in  the  Baptist  church  on  Church  street. 

1856  C.  H.  Jackson,  presiding  eldor;  J.  C.  Pershing,  pastor. 

1857  J.  C.  Porshing.  This  year  the  church  was  completed 
and  called  Kramer  Churcb,  because  of  the  munificent  gift  of 
Allen  Kramer,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburgh. 

1858—  W.  A.  Davidson. 

1859 —  W.  A.  Davidson. 

1860 —  W.  J Clarke,  presiding  elder;  S.  P.  Wolf,  pastor. 

1861—  S.  P.  Wolf,  pastor. 

1862— 3— S.  F.  Minor. 

1864—  D.  L.  Dempsey,  presiding  elder ; T.  J.  Higgins,  pastor. 
Under  his  pastorate  the  parsonage  was  enlarged. 

1865 —  W.  Cooper,  presiding  elder. 

1866 —  W.  Cooper,  presiding  elder. 

1867 —  E.  Hingely. 

1868 —  W.  B.  Watkins,  presiding  elder;  E.  Hingely,  pastor. 
Another  amicable  division  of  tho  church  took  place,  forming 
Thompson  Churcb,  Kramer  uniting  with  the  new  church  in 
building  their  church  edifice.  Tho  members  who  left  for  the 
new  church  numbered  sixty-three. 

1869 —  E.  Hingely. 

1870 —  J.  Williams,  D.  D.  Another  colony  was  sent  off  with 
holp  and  blessing  to  establish  Finley  Churcb.  The  number  go- 
ing being  about  fifty. 

1871 —  J.  Williams,  D.  D.  This  year  theehurcb  wasenlarged 
and  the  bell  purchased  to  call  tbe  congregation  together. 

1872 —  J.  Williams.  D.D.,  presiding  elder;  J.  S.  Bracken,  D-D., 
pastor. 

1873— 4— J.  S.  Bracken. 


1875-6— J.  R.  Mills,  D.  D.,  pastor. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  1876,  the  East  Ohio  Conference 
was  formed  of  the  portions  of  the  Erio  and  Pittsburgh  Confer- 
ence, which  were  in  Ohio,  the  first  session  of  conference  being 
held  in  “ Kramer  Chapel,”  Bishop  Ames  presiding.  Rev.  J.  K 
Mills  was  returned  as  pastor. 

1877 —  D.  C.  Osborne,  pastor. 

1878 —  D.  C.  Osborne,  pastor. 

The  church  has  always  been  the  people's  church.  The  seats  ar 
free.  The  congregational  singing  being  led  for  the  last  c 
months  by  a noble  pipe  organ.  There  has  been  no  time  sin 
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the  organization  of  the  first  class  thni  ,k„  v , , 
earnest  Christian  workers— and  thoucffi  chureh,  has  lacked 
there  have  always  been  generous  hi  L ! ? healthy  church 

the  Master.  The  revival  ennnhs  w t0  "phold  the  cause  of 
the  beginning,  the  church  re  t a in  i n * ' '-7-  ^ ar  ked  at 

After  the  radical  division  hearts  w <o-o  a spirit  for  years, 
the  power  seemed  withheld  but  under  tt  parat.od  nntl  Por  a time 
George  S.  Holmes,  and  notably  of S E JiTr'V  °,fC’  Thorn’ 
over  two  hundred  into  full  , ^ , ' . Babcock,  who  received 
Davidson,  »’■  A. 

many  were  converted.  Had  alfthe  rnemh  ' and,'J'  R-  Mills, 
duty  there  is  no  doubt  but  greater  worblwl  h*'"  al'VCt0  tl,oir 
there  is  room  for  joy  at  what  the  Lord  hn  been  wrought,  but 
this  church.  Loi  d haa  wrought  for  and  by 

THOMSON  CHAPEL  M.  E.  CHUKCH. 
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iKIndly  contributed  by  the  Rev.  1.  K.  Rader,  paster  , 

Th,  following  wo„  lhe  “g"  l01’*1’ 

aSEftSSr  k.?1”' 

Mary  J.  Can  by,  Eunice  Risher,  Charles  A’ h 

W*"  RT!t  Ch.p.1  in  Lllof 

fitTr;' 

winter  of  1870  t W?*S  aPP0l”ted  by  the  conference  In  the 
served  one  year' iiov  VC  Grave  „nd 

g«rt  rtr }? ' 

Kev.  J.  Q.  A.  Miller  had  pastoral  charge  llov  L H s pW„r/ 
was  appointed  in  March  iutj  n ^ ^tew.irt 

sf*  A-jssajift  s 

PaubNljS,0?’1""*"'0’  which  mctsf  Baltimore  in  187li,  divided  the 
The  SwgooCrnferenCe  and  formod  the  East  Ohio  Conference 
Mr  St  - fei'ence  mot  ,n  September,  of  187(i.  At  this  time 
lXr-  Stewart  s pastoral  charge  ceased  and  ftrv  a t t 

Kir  w H°  “™l  Tby  ^^p.in^’T 

as  appointed  to  the  charge  in  September  1878  Thn 

%%£S£?iZ°ru*« 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

SnndT^  ti'Te  ,bef°re  lhe  8°cioty  of  the  church  was  formed  a 
Sunday  school  was  organized  in  a nail  factory.  ThcTmptv 

ton  S f-ue!’VCd  T seats'  Mrs-  Benjamin  Ford  served  as  sex- 
on  distributing  the  kegs  before  the  service  and  returning  them 

s^veraTn^nnt  ^ Was  over'  At  this  time  th" 

i ?T "l  ‘I10  Cit-V  Preached  in  the  factory 
tl  , . e school  at  4 o clock  P.  m.  Since  the  organization 

success  h "it  is^°  8chool.ha8  h;'d  a continued  history  of  varied 
numbers  n 8alJeri0tue'>dcd  by  Mr.  George  M.  Smith  and 

abo“t  ol  hnTf  ri'Ve  0rLab0UtrtWO  hundred,  in  the  hot  months, 

into  a mLsin  thl8  nuinber:  , Xt  18  organized  as  per  discipline 
into  a missionary  society,  with  monthly  meetings. 

hamline  chapel, 

sTreets^nd*1  10  -184,4’  0n  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  North 
umli  n and  ’'cm  (lined  connected  with  the  Kramer  M.  E.  Church 

until  (IwT bel’’  m a"d  Was  ('ontl'oilo(1  by  the  same  trustees 
elected  ni  '"h  £V  ho"  lilcy  separated  their  organization  and 
elected  a board  of  trustees.  The  church  has  a membership  of 

a b»,  l6fUI  'ng  llas  “capacity  of  seating  five  hundred,  with 

und  r‘‘  ,r°r  0aCUp,ed  ,or  8abbath  Schoyl  that  will  seat  two 
1 T1*«  Sunday  School  numbers  100  scholars,  18  teachers, 

ThA„,'lC'Klent’1  uss'8tant  superintendent  ami  1 treasurer. 
intendentWlng  8,6  tb°  Pre8ent  officer8 : John  M.  Cook  snnpp- 

-son, 

tt;p7r^  ™lows  : Jol»n  McCracken.  I.  C.  Copeland, 

an^John^  ’uWm-  EvanM'  W,n-  f!  Bnrgoiu,  John  H.  Lindsey 
and  Johnson  Mooney,  and  G.  W.  Gray,  Pastor. 

FINLEY  CHAPEL. 

tension  'in^R1  E'  ?,at0  °f  W0,‘shiP  located  on  Fourth  street  ex- 
said  in  tbe  81  j1 1 vXard.  and  consists  of  a neat  brick  structure 
accommodate  in  the  neighborhood  of  400  persons.  It 

64 — B.  <fc  J.  Co8t 


was  built  in  1868,  at  a cost  of  about  84  000  Tf 
past  have  been  the  Revs.  J.  R (enWR  Crn  '«?  the 

den,  J.  H.  Ekv  G W y8’.  . Grace,  D.  H.  Snow- 

pastor  is  the  Rev.  J.  M,  Bray.r  ^ ■ APPl°ton-  The  present 

"■  "“L"  ™”ES".v,  m,WPAL  CB0EC„  ,t5CBEBVIllE  0HK 

vn  thv  17th  dag  oI'.iEtv'a "fg'lb  ^te".be"vi!ie'  was  organized 
Dickenson,  by  the  Rt  "Rev  p’hiln,  h at ^ le  residence  of  Wm.  R. 
cese  of  Ohio.  The  article  of  ,,  ' dcrC|1:lse-  bishop  of  the  dio- 

We  whose  nam^Jo  berountoX™.^"  T*  “ f°llows 
the  truth  and  importance  of  thoChrk^’  deeP  F lmPi-essed  with 
ly  desirous  of  promoting  P olv  a roUS'on,  and  anxious- 
lives  of  ourselves  mflaences  in  the  hearts  and 

ourselves  together  bv  tlie  nd  neighbors,  do  hereby  associate 
Chureh,  Stcuti.ivill e in  and  Btle of  St.  Paul’s 

cal  Church,  i„  the  sLate  of  Ol.'in0''^^^  tbo.  pn>tostant  Episeo- 
proceedcd  to  elect  officers  forks  .oivernmehT'md  h“S  ®rSunized 
chosen  senior  warden  Geor.ro'"('i,.,„  m®  l'-  nd  y,'lce  Velrs  was 
Nicholas  Hutchins,  Jacob  C lloirliianT"’  ("r ‘V’  'vardon>  aud 
vestrymen.  The  organization  then  eff ,EphraimE"Ot,  jr., 
uninterrupted  succession  to  tbe  present  daj  T h“1,U“.U?d  by 
regular  v incorDorated  hm  *k„  i " , nl  aaJ-  -tbe  parish  was 
The  first  rector  wasthe  Rev  T lh°  State  in  1825- 

of  it  near  tl.o  SiSof  i/,  P‘dM°^  He  took  charge 
half  of  his  time  fo7-  the  first  few  ,£rporale  e'>’istence.  but  about 

is  ^ 

is; 

until  their  first  church  wi7  l i ! 8trCel l’  where  they  remained 
Through  ,l  , i ; , dT  tor  occupation. 

corn  ™ of  F.mrth'jg”  ll»  * »"  ** 

men  then  taking  hold  of  the  worL°°tS  WaS  Pui-(1|ased,  and  tbe 
corner  stone  of  a church  w^s  hud  b "'"t  Col,ected  aad  the 

the  9th  of  July,  18152.  The  address  t I"trePld  Morse  on 
livered  by  the  Rev  Mr  Wheat  of  s;7  iT  V'e  occasion  was  de- 

ft  ' b o llis'c' 

This  building  served  the  purposes  of ‘the  blshop  of.tho  Diocese, 
six  years,  durin-  which  ti>2  fift  c congregation  for  forty- 
west  end.  and  'considerable  clv^""  ,W?rc  added  10  H at  the 
made  in  the  internal  arrangement^'  In'  WwKf’tl6"18  Wer° 
year  it  was  taken  down  to  give  place  to  the  h , Presout 
edifice  now  erecting  on  the  same  site"  andS°rae  St°De 

nyr7Z°i  .“P  M*  b«*  1«. 

;!,h i8C5'  ^ 

growing  infirmities.  ‘ 1 °f  !uhane"^  years  and 

tho0Lve(S£sf £Ebn’ r?; m vTy  extended a caiI 

tion,  which  ho  accepted  ou  tlie  H 1 st ° oG !l a^m ar y ^ ^ 86 6 g " 
ministerial  charge  continued  only  about  twenty  months’  as  he 
resigned  his  position  on  the  21st  of  Oct  18(17  Tt  lo  ’ i 

years,  resigning  on  the  15th  of  May,  1871.  or  two 

a ViK'i‘M(jy  of  ;'CVUI’11  months,  but  on  the 
Oth  oINov.,  iB,!,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the  Rev  Thomas 

fIoEt<;  ,th“  Pl'c-ent  ,ncu  in  bent,  to  become  rector  of  the  parish 
March' °d  UlJanua,T-  1872  and  entered  upon  his  duticson 
UiLh  .id,  of  the  same  year,  being  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent 
During  all  these  years  the  parish  has  steadily  grown  in  num- 
bers  and  usefulness  Since  its  organization  eleven  hundred  and 
sixty -four  persons  have  been  baptized;  fivo  hundred  and  seven- 

«hnM|,ayVlT,Vad  c'onfiTation;  tbero  have  been  upon  the  rolls 
about  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  communicants;  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  couples  have  been  uuited  in  holy  matri- 
mony; and  six  hundred  and  fifteen  funerals  have  been  attended 
Ibe  amount  of  money  expended  during  so  Jong  a time  cannot 
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lTvlbtriVed/tW^an^  de«rce  of  exactness;  but  for 
850  000  hirl  v>rS  and  a J38)1*.0*  tbe  Present  rectorship,  about 
of  the  nev^  Kbe6k  exPe.nded  for  a|l  purposes,  including  the  cost 

willh  he  °hrt  TW  bL"lldin«-  !t  is  expected  that  the  church 
will  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  January,  1880.  The  corner- 
stone  was  laid  on  the  13th  of  May,  1879,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  T. 
Jtsedell,  assisted  by  the  rector  of  the  parish.  The  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Brown,  I).  D.,  of  Trinity  church, 
Cleveland,  and  a number  of  clergymen  and  a great  concourse  of 
people  witnessed  the  ceremonies  and  participated  in  the  servi- 
ces. The  church  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  a marvel 
of  cheapness — the  total  cost,  including  all  furniture,  being  less 
than  §35,000.  The  architect  is  Geo.  W.  Hoadt,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  contractor  Robert  Hyde,  of  Steubenville ; Archer  & 
Boal,  of  the  same  place,  being  contractors  for  the  stone  work. 
Great  credit  is  due  these  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  for  the  very 
successful  issue  which  the  work  is  now  approaching.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  church  free  from  debt,  is  not  only  a source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  the  congregation,  but  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  prosperity,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not 
be  slow  to  avail  themselves. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


This  church  being  truly  Catholic,  as  its  name  indicates,  hav- 
ing over  two  hundred  millions  of  souls  in  its  membership  all 
over  the  world  ; has  an  organization  and  system  of  membership 
so  peculiarly  its  own  that  unless  explained  its  early  history  in 
Jefferson  county,  would  bo,  by  most  readers,  generally  misun- 
derstood. A Catholic  is  a Catholic  the  whole  world  over — that 
is,  any  one  baptized  and  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith  is  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church,  no  matter  where  he  goes  or 
where  ho  may  reside.  For  instaneo,  take  the  caso  of  a man 
who,  baptised  and  instructed  as  we  have  said,  should  go  from 
home  and  settle  down  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  any  of  his 
brethren,  and  who  should  not  see  the  face  of  his  brethren  for 
years  and  years , yet,  if  he  lives  up  to  his  faith  he  is  as  much 
of  a member  of  the  Catholic  church  as  if  he  were  a resident  of 
New  York,  Paris,  Dublin  or  Rome  itself,  and  were  all  the  time 
a prominent  pew  holder  in  the  most  magnificont  Catholic  cathe- 
drals worshipping  in  the  presence  of  bishops,  priests  and  the 
people.  Again,  a certain  Catholic  in  America  is  as  much  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Europe,  China  or  the  East 
Indies,  as  he  is  of  the  church  at  home.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a Roll  of  membership,  or  a church  certificate  to  transfer  a 
member  from  one  local  church  to  another.  J ust  as  the  govern- 
ment does  not  attempt  to  keep  a roll  of  the  citizens,  neither 
does  the  Catholic  church  attempt  to  keep  a roll  of  her  swarming 
millions  of  members  throughout  the  world.  Those  things,  then, 
being  understood,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  early  history 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  Jefferson  county  docs  not  begin  with 
the  time  when  her  membership  became  so  numerous  here  that 
public  services  were  held,  a church  edifice  built  and  a resident 
pastor  ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  people.  Dong  be- 
fore this  the  Catholic  church  was  making  steady  progress  in 
this  county,  even  before  the  opening  of  the  present  century, 
several  prominent  Catholics  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Steu- 
benville*. Amongst  these  will  be  remembered  Mr.  Tiornan,  who 
was  a farmer  and  whoso  two  sons.  Michael  and  John,  were  af- 
terwards merchants  in  Steubenville.  There  was  also  a wealthy 
and  refined  family  named  Sullivan,  owning  a large  farm  across 
the  river  in  Virginia.  One  of  the  family  was  Dr.  Sullivan,  who 
practiced  medicino  in  Steubenville.  Also  Mr.  John  Rodgers, 
who  came  to  this  place  about  1792.  and  built  a powder  mill  on 
Cross  Creek  before  the  war  of  1812.  He  also  erected  at  that 
early  day  a lumber  mill  and  flouring  mill  on  Cross  Creek,  and 
shipped  his  flour  to  New  Orleans  in  flat  boats  to  find  a market. 

He  was  regarded  as  a man  of  great  ability  and  enterprise. 
His  name  was  as  good  as  a bond  amongst  the  business  men  of 
the  West  and  South.  Though  born  in  Ireland  he  conversed 
with  his  Pennsylvania  German  customers  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  was  besides  a fine  Da  tin  scholar. 

Two  of  his  children  are  Mrs.  Davis,  of  Clinton  street,  and 
Mrs.  McGuire,  whose  daughter  is  Mrs.  Capt.  McCann,  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Dogan  streets,  Steubenville. 

Mr.  McG  uire  and  Mr.  John  Brady,  whose  farm  is  at  the  head 
of  Market  street,  were  also  early  settlers.  There  was  also  a 
Mrs.  Butler,  Old  Mammy  Butler  she  was  called,  who  lived  on 
North  street,  and  a Mr.  Fanning,  who  was  a cabinet  maker. 
These  with  many  others  whose  names  are  forgotten  were  all  in 
Steubenville  and  vicinity.  They  fondly  clung  to  the  old  faith  of 
their  fathers,  and  taught  the  same  to  their  children  and  grand- 


children. And  thus  the  Catholic  Church  was  gradually  gaining 
ground  long  before  a building,  surmounted  bv  a cross,  made  its 
appearance.  As  an  instance  of  the  devotedness  of  these  early 
settlers  to  their  holy  faith,  some  would  go  to  Pittsburgh  to  re- 
ceive holy  communion,  and  John  Pieman,  then  in  business  in 
Steubenville,  wrote  and  had  printed  a little  book  in  defence  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  in  reply  to  some  local  agitation  agai nst  Cathol- 
icity at  that  time. 

The  spark  of  living  faith  was  kept  alive  by  the  visits  of  the 
good  old  Catholic  missionary  priests  from  Pittsburgh.  The  first 
of  these  was  Rev.  Father  O'Brien,  and  be  was  succeeded  by  Rev, 
Father  McGuire.  These  good  priests  visited  these  scattered 
members  of  their  flock  down  the  Ohio  from  house  to  house,  bap 
tizod  the  children,  joined  the  young  people  in  marriage,  offered 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  presented  the  gospol.  instructed 
the  rising  generation,  visited  the  sick  and  buried  the  dead.  A 
few  yet  livingremember  them  well,  and  how  the  glad  news  would 
pass  from  house  to  house  when  the  good  father  came  amongst 
them.  This  continued  until  about  the  year  1830.  Steubenville 
by  this  time  was  getting  to  be  a lively  river  town,  and  its  man- 
ufacturing industries  attracted  skilled  workmen  from  the  East, 
many  of  whom  were  Catholics.  Rev.  Father  McGrady,  an  Irish 
priostof  great  talent  and  energy,  then  residing  in  Hanover,  Co- 
lumbia county,  had  by  this  time  taken  charge  of  Steubenville  as 
a missionary,  and  seeing  the  congregation  in  Steubenville grow- 
ing rapidly,  bo  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Pius  Church,  the  first 
Catholic  Church  in  Jefferson  county  in  1832.  The  church  was  a 
small  brick  building,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  St. 
Peter's  Catholic  Church,  corner  Fourth  and  Dogan  streets,  Steu- 
benville. Good  old  Mr.  McGuire  deserves  special  mention  for 
the  active  part  he  took  in  raising  funds  for  the  new  church, 
which  though  small,  was  then  a great  undertaking. 

Rev.  Father  McGrady  attended  his  charge  in  Steubenville 
every  two  weeks  till  March,  1835,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  bather  James  Conlan.  About  this  time  (1835)  there 
were  (besides  the  families  already  mentioned)  the  following 
Catholic  families  residing  in  the  town  of  Steubenville:  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Duffy,  Mr.  James  McDuinness,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Owen  Con- 
nelly, Mr.  1.  McCarty,  Mr.John  Smith  and  Mr.  Owesncy. 

During  the  administration  of  Father  Coulan  quite  a number 
of  German  Catholics  wore  added  to  the  rising  congregation,  in- 
cluding the  families  of  Mr.  John  Bord,  Mr.  John  Nath  and  Mr. 
Parola,  in  1837.  Also  the  Baslors,  Kellers  and  Mr.  Standley, 
lately  deceased.  In  fact,  by  this  time  the  congregation  was  so 
numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  names.  Rev.  Father  Jas. 
Conlan,  like  his  predecessor,  resided  in  Hanover  and  Steuben- 
ville every  two  weeks  alternately  for  ten  years,  till  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  James  F.  Kearney,  in  March,  1845. 

Rev.  Father  Kearney  was  the  first  resident  pastor  ot  Steuben- 
ville and  held  divine  services  every  Sunday  in  the  little  brick 
church  of  St.  Pius,  erected  by  Father  McGrady,  in  1832.  He 
remained  in  charge  until  October,  1848,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Father  O'Farrell,  who  was  pastor  till  August  1, 
1850,  when  on  his  removal  from  Steubenville,  Father  Kearney 
again  looked  after  the  congregation  till  December  of  the  same 
year,  when  Archbishop  Purcell  appointed  Rev.  Emanuel  Thien- 
pont,  pastor  of  St.  Pius  church,  Steubenville,  December,  185U. 
Father  Thienpont  was  a native  of  Belgium,  a man  of  great  in- 
dustry and  administrative  ability,  and  taken  altogether,  as  good 
a specimen  ot  the  old  missionary  priests  as  could  be  found  in  the 
last  half  century.  Taking  advantage  of  the  favorable  circum- 
stances afforded  by  numerous  public  works  connected  with  the 
building  of  the  Pan-Handle  railroad  then  through  Steubenville, 
he  took  down  the  little  church  of  St.  Pius  and  erected  on  its  site 
in  1853,  the  present  large  edifice  known  as  St.  Peters  church. 

Reluctantly  indeed  did  the  good  Catholics  of  Steubenville  lay 
hands  on  their  little  church — to  tear  it  away  seemed  to  teai 
away  a thing  deep  in  their  hearts  and  affection,  for  twenty-one 
years  it  had  sheltered  the  little  flock  who  knelt  before  its  altar, 
it  was  the  first  monument  to  the  faith  of  its  founders  in  t 6 
county,  many*  of  whom  had  passed  away.  Within  it  was  a histo- 
rical sanctuary  in  the  affections  of  the  living — outside  were  de- 
posited the  remains  of  her  dead. 

But  it  was  an  age  of  progress  in  this  as  in  all  things  else,  sen 
timent  had  to  give  way  before  necessity,  the  dead  bad  to  gjv 
way  to  the  living.  A piece  of  land  was  purchased  west  o 
city,  a cemetery  was  opened  and  the  remains  of  the  dead 
transferred  there.  This  cemetery  is  now-  about  tilled  c'ose  ''  ■ 
those  that  followed  since,  and  a new  cemetery  on  a large  sea 
about  to  be  oponed  w'herein  it  is  hoped,  the  remains  otoui 
olie  pioneers  may  find  a third  and  last  resting  place,  surrou 
by  their  descendants  and  brethren. 
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But  to  return  to  the  subject — the  new  Church  of  St.  Peters  was 
built  in  1853  and  dedicated  by  tho  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati, 
Most  Iiev.  J.  B.  Purcell.  Father  Thienpont  managed  its  affairs 
so  well  that  not  only  was  the  church  paid  for,  but  there  was 
money  in  the  treasury  when  he  gave  up  his  charge,  in  July, 
1885,  after  a pastorate  of  fifteen  years.  Years  were  crowding  on 
the  good  old  missionary  and  he  was  removed  toarn  easier  charge. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived  on  the  mission  in  Logan  in  1873,  and 
was  buried  in  Columbus  in  the  New  Catholic  cemetery.  Ilia 
valuable  library  be  gave  to  the  seminary  in  Columbus  and  his 
property — most  of  which  he  inherited — he  gave  to  tho  Diocese. 
He  was  a specimen  of  a type  of  old  missionary  clergy  fast  pass- 
ing away,  “and  we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.”  He 
was  succeeded  (1885)  by  his  assistant,  Rev.  W.  T.  Bigelow,  a 
young  man  of  great  promise,  whose  useful  life  was  cut  short  on 
January  21,  1871,  by  the  small  pox,  then  prevalent  amongst  his 
flock.  He  contracted  the  disease  which  ended  his  life  in  hero- 
ically ministering  to  the  sick,  and  died  universally  admired  and 
regretted.  During  the  five  and  a half  years  of  his  pastoral 
charge  be  enlarged  the  Church  of  St.  Peters  and  built  the  pas- 
tor’s residence  adjoining  He  also  established  for  the  first  time 
here  a Catholic  school  under  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

An  attempt  was  made  before  this  to  start  a Catholic  school, 
under  charge  of  some  lady  teachers — members  of  the  congrega- 
tion— Miss  Kate  O’Brien  first,  and  afterwards  Miss  Munay  and 
others,  but  the  school  never  prospered  till  given  in  charge  of 
the  Sisters. 

Father  Bigelow  was  succeeded  by  his  assistant,  Rev.  Father 
Tuomey,  who  soon  followed  him  to  the  grave,  on  Dec.  16,  1873. 
He,  too,  like  his  predecessor,  was  a man  who  held  more  than  an 
ordinary  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  his  memory  is 
proudly  cherished. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Munay,  who  was  assistant  to  Rev.  Father  Tuomey, 
now  took  charge  of  St.  Peter’s  congregation.  He  displayed 
wonderful  ability  in  paying  off  large  debts  that  were  steadily 
increasing  since  Father  Thienpont’s  time.  On  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, 1876,  Rev.  Munay  gave  up  his  charge  here  to  assist  his 
brother,  Rev.  I.  B.  Munay,  of  Chillieothe,  where  he  still  re- 
mains. His  assistant,  Rev.  H.  B.  Dues,  remained  in  charge  till 
Rev.  B.  Wisman,  of  Canal  Dover,  was  appointed  pastor  in  the 
January  following,  1877.  Rev.  B.  Wisman’s  health  failing  in 
the  second  year  of  his  charge  in  Steubenville  be  retired  to  Cin- 
cinnati under  care  of  a physician,;  and  was  succeed  by  the 
Rev.  M.  M.  A.  Hartnedy,  who  took  charge  February  28th,  1879. 

Thus  have  wo  traced  tho  history  of  this  church  as  far  as  we 
could  learn  from  the  record  of  the  church  itself,  and  the  nar- 
rative simply  told  by  some  of  its  oldest  members,  who  are  fast 
passing  away.  Men  who  have  seen  the  congregation  in  its  in- 
fancy, noted  its  steady  progress,  till  to-day  it  is  the  largest  in 
the  city  of  Steubenville,  or  county  of  Jefferson.  St.  Peters 
alone  having  fully  2, <>00  members,  not  to  speak  of  those  situ-  , 
ated  at  other  points  in  the  county,  Hammondsville,  Irondale, 
Sloan’s  Station,  Lagrange,  Mingo  and  other  smaller  missions 
throughout  the  county.  At  Ham  mondsville  there  is  a church 
building  on  the  knoll  overlooking  the  village.  It  was  formerly 
a school,  and  was  purchased  by  Father  Bigelow  in  1871,  the 
clergyman  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  Steubenville.  The  schools  of 
St.  Peter’s  church  are  yet  under  charge  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  i 
and  have  an  attendance  of  400  pupils.  It  is  now  (1879)  a 
graded  school,  and  in  a flourishing  condition. 

Rev.  Father  Hartnedy,  the  present  pastor,  has  also  estab- 
lished a high  school  of  52  pupils  at  St.  Peter's,  whero  all  the 
higher  branches  Of  a liberal  education  are  taught,  including 
Latin,  book-keeping,  mathematics,  logic,  history  and  philosophy. 

Its  graduates  will  go  forth  from  year  to  year  with  treasures  of 
science  and  faith  —science  for  the  world,  and  faith  lighting  the 
way  to  the  hereafter. 


held  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches  A neat 
of  seating  300  persons  was  erected  on  North  * ifth  street  at 
cost  of  83,600,  a parsonage  being  added  two  years  later,  and 
church  building  itself  being  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  a 
dition  of  an  organ  gallery  in  1870.  Rev.  George  Pfuhl  was  the 
first  minister,  who  served  until  1876  when  be  was  succeeded  by 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Born,  and  he,  in  turn,  by  the  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Harman  n. 

THE  FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

This  religious  body  was  organized  in  Steubenville  the  latter 

part  of  the  vear  1875,  with  40  members,  and  Rev.  H.  M.  Tenney 
called  to  the  pastorate,  who  yet  labors  most  acceptab  { ™ f® 

field.  The  first  place  of  worship  was  in  the  old  Philharmonic 
Hall  on  North  Fourth  street,  but  since  then  a hall  has  been  se- 
cured on  the  second  floor  of  the  Odd  Fellows  building,  nicely 
fitted  up,  supplied  with  sufficient  chairs  to  seat  250  people,  and 
termed  Congregational  Hall.  A nucleus  of  a building  fund  for 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

Is  found  located  on  North  Fourth  street,  and  traces  its  origin 
back  to  Alexander  Campbell,  who  among  his  early  labors  founded 
a congregation  at  Steubenville,  but  the  first  authentic  records  of 
the  society  are  dated  in  1841,  when  the  small  brick  church  was 
built  on  Dock  street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  which  was  occu- 
pied for  thirtv  years  when  it  was  sold  and  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  building  on  Fourth  street  above  Washington  pur- 
chased for  S8,000,  the  Presbyterians  moving  at  that  time  to  their 
new  building  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Washington  streets. 
The  congregation  passed  through  many  trials,  and  cannot  bo 
said  to  have  attained  a permanency  until  1865,  when  Elder  J. 
White  became  pastor,  and  remained  in  charge  for  two  years,  and 
did  a good  work  which  was  continued  by  Elders  Jj.  Southmayed, 
A.  Walden,  W.  H.  Blanks  and  A.  H.  Carter.  The  present  church 
will  seat  about  500  people,  and  has  a baptistery  back  of  the  pul- 
pit where  the  ordinance  of  baptism  can  be  administered  in  full 
view  of  the  congregation. 

METHODIST  PROTE8TANT  CHURCH. 

The  original  members  of  this  church,  ninety-three  in  number, 
withdrew  from  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1830,  and 
formed  a separate  organization  under  tbe  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
George  Brown.  Having  secured  a suitable  site,  a building 
was  put  tip  at  a cost  of  84,000,  the  congregation  worshipping 
the  meanwhile  in  tho  Court  House  and  elsewhere.  This  build- 
ing stood  until  1853,  when  a new  and  larger  one,  holding  nearly 
500  persons,  took  its  place,  and  is  still  standing.  The  pastors 
have  been  Revs.  Robert  C.  Hutton,  E.  Woodward,  B.  W.  John- 
son, John  Elliott,  W.  W.  Arnet,  John  Burns,  J.  Daiby,  Z.  Ragan 
E.  S.  Wayland,  Robert  Andrew,  J.  W.  Case,  J.  H.  Hamilton,  F. 

A.  Davis,  Wm.  Collier,  Ambrose  Abbott,  J.  C.  Ogle,  G.  W.  His- 
sey,  J.  W.  Baker,  John  Cowl  and  O.  V.  Chandler.  The  church 
has  been  overhauled  and  improved  the  present  season,  and  the 
society  is  in  a flourishing  condition,  an  excellent  choir  being 
one  of  the  features  of  the  orgaization. 


■■LATIMER  CHAPEL" 

is  located  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Slack  streets,  and  belongs 
to  the  Primitive  Methodists,  who  organized  a society  in  1869, 
tbeir  new  building  being  occupied  the  following  yoar.  It  holds 
about  300  people.  Following  is  the  list  of  pastors  since  organi- 
zation : Revs.  G.  Parker,  W.  B.  Beach,  L.  O.  Beach,  J.  W 

Reed,  Mr.  Batch,  R.  Fothergill  and  John  Mason.  They  have 
no  pastor  at  present. 


ST.  JOHN’S  GERMAN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 


AFRICAN  M.  E.  CHURCHES. 


Though  several  residents  in  this  vicinity  anterior  to  1876  were 
of  this  persuation,  yet  it  was  not  until  that  year  that  efforts 
were  successfully  made  to  organizo  a church,  the  members  of 
which  worship  in  Barclay  Hall,  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Mar- 
ket streets,  as  they  have  not  yet  gained  sufficient  strength  as  a 
body  to  erect  a sacred  edifice  of  their  own.  Their  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  Theodore  P.  Ebert,  and  we  understand  they  are  succeeding 
very  satisfactorily  as  a religious  body. 

GERMAN  LUTHERN  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH 

Is  the  name  of  a prosperous  religious  denomination  that  was 
regularly  organized  in  1862,  services  having  been  previously 

I— «4— B.  a J.  Cos. 


ui  tnese,  tnere  are  now  two  in  the  city— or  rather,  we  should 
say  there  arc  two  congregations  of  colored  people  worshipping 
in  .Steubenville.  The  original  one,  known  as  the  A M^ 
Church,  was  organized  as  early  as  1823.  A brick  church  was 
built  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  South  streets,  which  stood  until 
1874,  when  it  was  torn  down.  A new  building  was  proposed 
to  be  erected i in  its  place,  but  tho  plan  was  changed,  and  a house 
and  lot  purchased  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Washington  streets 
the  lower  part  of  which  .s  used  for  religious  services  and  th!l 
upper  for  a parsonage.  The  pastors  have  been  Rev.  M Free 
man,  Jeremiah  Miller,  Noah  C.  Cannon  James  Or  at-  r 
Bowler,  A„,,i„  Jo.ee,  George 
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Charleston,  Fiatt  Davis,  George  Coleman,  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Wm.  Newman,  Charles  Peters,  S.  H.  Thompson,  Jeremiah  Bow- 
man, Sunrise,  John  Ridgway,  Leaven  Gross,  Alexander  Austin, 
Nelson  Carter,  James  Stewart,  S.  II.  Thompson,  Wm.  Ralph,  M. 
M.  Smith,  S.  T.  Jones,  John  Gibbons,  S.  H.  Thompson,  (third 
time)  Revs.  Ralph,  Bun’s,  Lowry  and  D.  N.  Mason. 

A separate  congregation  from  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  was  form- 
ed in  1876.  The  following  year  a frame  building  seating  about 
three  hundred  people  was  orected  on  North  Sijfth street,  which 
is  still  in  use.  The  pastors  of  this  congregation  have  been 
Revs.  Posey,  Carr  and  Rougher,  the  last  named  still  in  charge. 


EARLY  BURIAL  GROUNDS  AND  THE  PRESENT  CEM- 

ETERY. 


The  earliest  information  wo  have  been  able  to  resurrect  in 
reference  to  burial  grounds  in  this  vicinity,  places  the  present 
site  of  the  rolling  mill  as  the  sacred  spot  selected  by  the  Indians 
for  the  interment  of  their  dead,  a fact  fully  established  by  in- 
numerable human  bones,  and  disconnected  parts  of  skeletons 
(said  to  be  of  Indians)  which  have  there  been  exhumed.  But  the 
earliest  burial  grounds  for  the  white  race  were  generously  dona- 
ted by  Bazaleel  Wells  to  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists, 
respectively,  where  the  present  South  street  school  stands,  and 
at  the  end  or  junction,  as  it  were,  of  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 
Subsequently  the  Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians  and  Metho- 
dists, secured  additional  adjoining  lots,  but  the  w’hole  of  these 
recepticals  for  the  departed  were  closed  about  1854,  when 

THE  PRESENT  UNION  CEMETERY 


Mas  opened  with  fifty  acres  of  ground,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  town,  which  attractively  laid  out  site  has  been  increased 
from  time  to  time,  until  it  now  embraces  a territory  of  147  acres 
of  level  ground,  hill  and  valley,  with  romantic  and  varied  scenes 
around  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a deeply  interesting  location,  and  admira- 
bly fitted  to  receive  the  remains  of  loved  ones  gone  before.  There 
are  two  entrances  to  the  grounds,  about  a mile  and  a quarter 
apart,  with  handsome  gateways  of  stone  and  iron,  and  lodge 
houses  adjoining,  erected  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
Beatty’,  at  a cost  of  certainly  not  less  than  810,000.  A promi- 
nent landmark  in  the  cemetery  is  the  soldiers’  monument,  com- 
pleted in  1870,  at  a cost  of  88.000.  It  is  a beautiful  corinthian 
column  of  white  marble,  surmounted  by  a flying  eagle,  while  at 
the  base  stand  life  size  statues  of  a soldier  and  a sailor.  Em- 
blems of  war  and  names  of  the  fields  upon  which  Jeffer- 
son county  soldiers  bled  and  died  are  found  on  the  sides.  It 
is  superb  in  design  and  execution,  and  no  one  who  visits 
the  cemetery  should  fail  to  make  a close  examination  of 
it.  Beside  this  there  are  exceedingly  fine  monuments,  tab- 
lets,  &c , erected  to  the  names  of  Colonel  George  W.  Mc- 
Cook, Rev  H G.  Comingo,  J.  G.  Morris,  George  Scott.  John 
Andrews  the  Borelands,  Dotys,  Garretts,  McGowans,  Hukiile, 
/rawfords,  Russells,  Doyles,  &c.,  and  a specialty  of  neat  head 
and  loot  stone  designs,  with  tablets,  erected  by  Mr.  E.  F.  An- 
drews to  the  memory  of  his  children.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Beatty 
is  the  only  one  who  has  a vault,  and  it  is  a very  fine  one.  Up  to 

vuuVuV’3  -lnterment8  had  been  made  in  these  grounds, 
.183  of  which  consisted  of  removals.  The  cemetery  is  the  prop- 
erty  of  a private  company,  of  whom  Joshua  Manly  is  at  present 
the  president,  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Beatty,  treasurer,  and  J.  S.  Pat- 
terson, secretary  the  latter  gentleman’s  office  being  on  Fourth 
s reet,  opposite  the  postoffice.  The  walks  and  general  lay  out 
of  the  cemetery,  added  to  the  excellent  order  in  which  it  is  kept 
are  a compliment  to  the  city.  A half  day  spent  among  the  miles 
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Jur  information  as  regards  the  earliest  interments  of  Catho 
lies  in  this  community  is  meager,  and  we  must  therefore  eonfim 

t5!  na,<imm?lntS  10  !Tk'rnng  our  reader8  t0  the  brief  data  con 
elsewhe're  ° * article  on  the  Catholic  church  inserte. 


STEUBENVILLE  CITY  BIOGRAPHIES. 


Daniel  MoConville  was  a native  of  county  Down,  Ireland 

fta7n  June  18^9  f ed/She.Ptember  27>  1878.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  June,  1849,  with  his  wife,  nee  Martha  Cochran,  (sister  to 


Mr.  R.  Cochran,  dry  goods  merchant,  Market  street,)  and  two 
sons,  Daniel  and  James.  He  first  located  in  Knoxville,  butintwo 
years  came  to  the  city,  and  went  into  partnership  with  Cochran 
in  the  wholesale  notion  business.  Two  years  later  he  bought 
out  Moses  Alexander,  but  having  an  eye  to  a more  central  loca- 
tion, moved  to  Vierling's  present  stand,  Market  street,  in  18U0. 
Ho  remained  there  till  the  present  very  fine  McConville  block 
was  built  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Fourth  streets,  where  he 
remained  to  hiR  death,  and  pending  the  settlement  of  the  estate, 
the  business  is  still  run  under  the  old  firm  style  by  his  sons.  He 
was  a thorough  type  of  the  fine  old  Irish  gentleman— genial, 
whole-souled  and  at  heart  devoted  to  the  country  and  its  people. 
He  might  be  termed  a sound  liberal  democrat  in  politics  and 
from  birth  associated  with  the  Catholic  church.  He  was  liberal 
to  the  poor  and  a worthy  citizen  and  shrewd  merchant,  with  a 
very  large  circle  of  friends  in  this  community.  He  was  also  at 
one  time  a director  in  the  old  Merchant  and  Mechanic's  Bank 
and  in  the  Jefferson  Insurance  Company  ; while  as  a traderaan 
his  ability  and  diligent  application  earned  for  him  a desirable 
competency.  While  in  this  country  his  family  increased  by 
three  sons  and  two  daughters — Edward,  Thomas,  Emmet,  Han- 
nah and  Edith.  Daniel  is  a director  of  the  state  penitentiary, 
and  James  has  already  served  in  the  city  council. 

David  Myers,  the  present  agent  in  Steubenville  for  the  Ad- 
ams Express  Company,  iR  a native  of  that  city,  and  was  born  in 
1828,  his  parents  being  from  Pennsylvania.  lie  early  learned 
the  trade  of  a smith  and  for  several  years  worked  at  it,  subse- 
quently becoming  a steamboat  engineer  on  the  river — his  last 
engagement  beingsecond  engineer  on  the  ‘* Eclipse.”  undcrCapt. 
R.  W.  Doyle.  After  that  (in  1855)  he  bought  an  interest  in  tbe 
wharfboat  with  J.  and  G.  O'Neal  & Co.,  succeeding  to  it  as  agent. 
He  only  held  that  position,  however,  about  one  year,  when  be 
removed  the  Adams  express  business  to  the  center  part  of  the 
city — October  1856 — its  present  address  being  417,  Market 
street.  A few  years  later,  Mr.  Myers  also  became  insurance 
agent,  and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  representation  of 
probably  the  oldest,  finest  and  most  reliable  offices  known  in 
America,  including  the  “vEtna,”  “ Royal  ” of  England,  “Insur- 
ance Company  of  North  America,”  “Hartford"  of  Hartford. 
“ Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia,”  “ Teutonia,”  “Lancashire” 
of  England,  “ Niagara,”  the  “ Underwriters.”  and  several  others. 
In  1865  Mr.  Myers  also  received  the  appointment  to  succeed 
Daniel  McCurdy  as  Deputy  Collector  of  Revenues  for  Jefferson 
county,  to  which  Carroll  county  was  subsequently  added,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  his  executive  ability’  and  trustworthiness,  dur- 
ing a period  of  fourteen  years  he  has  officiated  under  five  differ- 
ent collectors.  He  has  also  ever  evinced  a deep  interest  in  local 
affairs,  serving  two  years  in  the  council  and  four  years  a county 
treasurer,  during  which  latter  period  he'  introduced  a new  sys- 
tem of  tax  receipts  that  is  gaining  universal  adoption.  He  was 
married  May  21st,  1843,  to  Amy’,  daughter  of  Samuel  Kirkpat- 
rick, of  New  Jersey’,  but  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Steubenville,  by  whom  he  has  a family  of  six  children  living. 
One  daughter  has  become  Mrs.  John  McGowan — one  son, (Sam- 
nel  A..)  is  chief  clerk  in  the  Railroad  Postal  service  on  the  Pun 
Handle  route,  and  William  is  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
service  at  Pittsburgh. 


Q.  A.  Lobenzier  is  a native  of  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.; 
born  1848.  Ho  learned  and  was  subsequently  engaged  for  a nujn- 
ber  of  yrears  at  telegraphy.  He  arrived  in  Steubenville  in  1877, 
where  he  opened  up  business  as  a florist.  He  has  a fine  location 
on  North  Fourth  street,  and  commands  a very  fine  assortment 
#of  plants,  flowers,  shrubs,  Ac.  Ho  also  engages  in  general 
gardening  and  fruit  growing. 


A.  K.  Mansfield,  born  in  Newberryport,  Mass.,  is  by  profes- 
sion a graduate  in  the  study’  of  mechanics,  and  perfected  in  that 
science  in  Europe.  He  was  engaged  for  a number  of  years  in 
Boston  and  vicinity,  and  now  is  in  charge  of  the  P.,  C.  & St.  h- 
R.  R.  car  shops,  Steubenville,  a responsible  position  tic  has  lille 
for  some  time  with  efficiency. 

William  B.  Collier,  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  was  born  in  1815; 
spent  his  eaily  life  in  that  section,  but  came  to  Jefferson  eoun  y 
in  1822.  He  followed  steamboating  for  twenty  years,  but  ns 
been  in  tbe  service  of  the  P.,  C.  & St.  L.  R.  R.  Co.  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Mr.  C.  first  took  up  his  abode  in  Steubenville 
fifty  years  ago,  and  has  witnessed  the  maturity  of  tbe  city  >rom 
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a comparative  hamlet.  He  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Win.  Hunt,  of  Fredcriektown,  Netv  Jersey,  in  1841,  by  whom 
he  has  three  daughters. 


E.  P.  Ralston  is  a native  of  Jefferson  county,  was  born  in 
1844,  and  commenced  working  in  a flour  mill  when  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  has  made  the  manufacturing  of  flour  the  study 
of  his  life.  He  was  formerly  engaged  in  Cassell's  mill,  Zanesville, 
but  is  at  present  running  the  “California”  mill,  in  Steubenville, 
conducting  both  a merchant  and  custom  trade  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  flour,  feed,  &c.  He  married  Emma,  daughter  of  Robert 
Dawson,  of  Knox  county,  Ohio,  in  18(17,  by  whom  he  has  a fam- 
ily of  four  children.  He  enlisted  in  the  157  Regiment  O.  N.  Cf., 
company  N.,  as  private  in  the  100  day  service,  and  was  mustered 
out  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  at  Camp  Chase. 


E.  E.  Paul,  by  trade  a blacksmith,  was  born  in  Steubenville 
in  183(1.  He  engaged  with  the  P.,  C.  & St.  L.  railroad  company 
in  1867  and  worked  for  them  until  April,  1879,  and  then  com- 
menced business  for  himself  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  South 
streets.  Mr.  Paul’s  ancestors  were  among  the  very  first  settlers 
in  Jefferson  county,  for  which  his  grandfather  was  the  first 
prosecuting  attorney.  Ho  married  Amelia,  daughter  of  William 
Clemens,  of  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  in  1860,  and  has  had  a family 
of  four  children,  three  of  whom  still  live. 


James  Parks  was  born  in  Mercer  county.  Pa.,  1806.  His 
father  died  when  our  subject  was  only  six  years  of  age,  and  he 
came  in  1812,  with  his  mother,  to  Steubenville.  When  ontyten 
years  of  age  he  commenced  working  on  a farm  for  his  uncle  at 
Mingo  Bottoms.  From  here  he  subsequently  went  to  learn  the 
carpenter  business,  and  worked  at  the  trade  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  Steubenville  for  a few  years.  He  then  commenced  in  the  gen- 
eral mercantile  business,  on  Third  street,  and  afterward  re- 
moved to  what  is  now  the  McConville  block,  Market  street ; was 
in  that  business  about  twenty  years,  and  sold  out  to  connect 
himself  with  wbat  was  then  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana  rail- 
road. Ho  was  one  of  the  first  directors  and  labored  hard  to 
build  the  road — traveling  some  two  to  three  years  on  horseback 
to  secure  stock,  right  of  way,  and  generally  furthering  the  inter- 
ests of  the  road ; was  with  this  road  until  it  merged  into  the  P., 
C.  & St.  L.  railroad,  and  is  still  engaged  with  the  company,  be- 
ing the  only  original  director  still  living — having  survived  to 
witness  the  old  S.  it  I.  railroad  form  one  of  the  most  important 
links  in  the  connecting  railroad  route  uniting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  Mr.  P.  still  lives  in  Steubenville,  biseariy  home, 
and  has  ever  evinced  the  warmest  interest  in  its  prosperity. 
His  first  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Ambrose  Shaw,  of  this 
city,  whom  he  married  in  1829,  and  by  whom  he  had  ten 
children,  five  of  whom  are]  still  living.  His  second  wife  was 
Alice  Rock,  of  Urbana,  Ohio,  by  whom  he  bad  no  family. 

James  Wyatt,  born  in  Manchester,  Lancashire,  England,  in 
1809,  had  accomplished  himself  by  a full  apprenticeship  to  the 
dyeing  business  in  England  ere  he  came  to  America  in  1830. 
from  New  York  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  fol- 
lowed his  business  until  1834,  when  ho  came  to  Steubenville  and 
eugaged  immediately  with  Messrs.  Orth  & Wallace  at  their 
woolen  mills,  taking  charge  of  their  dyeing  department.  With 
them,  and  others,  he  remained  seven  years,  and  then,  in  con- 
nection with  George  Cropper,  he  started  a dyeing  business,  in 
woolen  and  cotton  goods,  on  Sixth  street,  near  Market,  and  they 
carried  on  the  business  twelve  years.  Mr.  Cropper  then  with- 
drawing, Mr.  Wj'att  has  since  continued,  single  banded,  in  a 
general  steam  dyeing  and  scouring  business,  his  present  location 
being  Nos.  613  and  615  Adams  street,  just  above  the  track  of 
the  P..  C.  & St.  L.  railroad,  where  he  has  been  for  twenty-seven 
years.  Mr.  W.  has  long  been  identified  with  the  business  inter- 
ests of  Steubenville,  and  to-day  has  the  oldest  and  most  compe- 
tent establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  His  first  wife  was 
Martha  Cartwright,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1830,  but  had  no  issue.  His  second  ivife  was  Mrs.  J.  J.  Vick- 
ery, of  Steubenville,  whom  he  married  in  1860. 

Joshua  Henry,  a native  of  Pittsburgh,  was  born  on  February 
12,  1826.  He  early  learned  coach  blaeksmithing,  and  then  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  shovel  making  business,  and  worked 
at  it  a number  of  years.  In  1845  he  took  to  the  draying  busi- 
ness on  bis  own  account,  and  continued  it  until  1849.  He  then 
came  to  Steubenville  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  and  feed  busi- 
ness for  three  years,  after  which  he  opened  up  a mineral  water 
manufactory,  continuing  the  same  for  a number  of  years.  His 


health  failing,  however,  he  is  at  present  retired  from  business. 
Mr.  Henry  married  Ann,  daughter  of  James  and  Margaret  Lee, 
of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  1847,  by  whom  he  has  bad  a family 
of  four  children. 

H.  D.  Peck  was  born  in  Syracuse,  New  iork,  in  1842 ; on 
listed  in  company  E.,  22d  N.  Y.  Cavalry,  in  1863,  as  a pnva  e, 
but  was  elected  second  lieutenant  immediately  on  the  orgamza 
tion  of  the  company.  Ho  was  promoted  at  different  times,  ana 
when  mustered  out  of  the  service,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  ranked 
as  captain.  He  came  to  Jefferson  county  in  1866,  and  engaged 
in  the  coal  business;  followed  it  untH  recently,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  picture  and  fancy  goods  trade  on  Fourth  street,  near 
Market.  Mr.  Peck  was  married  in  1870,  to  Harriet  A., 
daughter  of  Thomas  Burns,  of  Jefferson  county,  and  has  a family 
of  three  children. 

J.  C.  Brown  enlisted  in  Company  E.,  52d  Regiment  O.  V.  I. 
as  a private  in  August,  1862,  and  served  two  years.  Ho  was 
wounded  and  lost  a limb  near  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1864.  Dis- 
charged in  1865. 

B.  N.  Lindcff  enlisted  in  Company  E.,  157th  Regiment  O.  N. 
G.,  as  a private.  Ho  served  four  months,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged at  the  expiration  of  that  term  at  Camp  Chase,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Being  a native  of  Jefferson  county,  he  substantially 
studied  law  with  the  Hon.  Thomas  McCauslen,  of  Steubenville, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  October  1,  1873,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Steubenville. 

Isaac  Linduef  enlisted  in  Company  I.,  53d  Regiment  O.  V.  I. 
in  1862  as  sergeant,  and  was  promoted  to  orderly.  He  was 
wounded  before  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1864,  and  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  disability  in  1865. 


O.  A.  VVorthinoton enlisted  in  Company  B.,  157th  Regiment 
O.  N.  G.,  as  a private,  and  served  100  days.  He  afterward  ro- 
erilisted  in  Young's  Baltory,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  serve  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  at  Harris- 
burg, in  1865. 

Robert  Andew  Sherrard,  an  old  and  honored  resident  of 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, May  4th,  1789.  He  was  the  fourth  son  ofJolin  and  Mary 
Sherrard.  His  parents  wrere  both  natives  of  County  Derry, 
Ireland.  His  father  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1772,  and 
after  serving  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
also  in  Crawford’s  campaign  against  the  Indians  on  the  Sandus- 
ky Plains  in  1782,  he  purchased  land  and  settled  near 
Connellsville,  Pennsjdvania.  In  1804,  thesubjeetof  this  sketch, 
removed  with  his  father's  family  to  a farm  near  Smitbfield, 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  In  1811,  he  and  three  brothers,  unit- 
ing their  resources  and  labors,  built  saw  and  flouring  mills  on 
Rush  Run,  near  Warrenton.  During  (he  many  years  of  his 
residence  there,  and  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  mills,  he 
was  widely  known  and  universally  respected  as  a man  of  sound 
judgment  and  strict  integrity.  His  acquaintance  was  extensive, 
and  he  was  often  called  into  public  positions  of  great  responsi- 
bility. In  1833,  Mr.  Sherrard  removed  to  the  well  known  Sugar 
Hill  Farm,  near  Steubenville,  w-here  he  brought  up  a large 
family  of  twelve  children— six  sons  and  six  daughters.  On  this 
farm,  he  continued  to  iive  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1816, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Fithcart  of  Westmore- 
land county,  Pennsylvania.  In  1823,  she  departed  this  life, 
leaving  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Air' 
Sherrard  was  again  married  in  1827.  His  second  wife  was  Miss 
Jane  Hindman  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  She  still  survives  at 
the  advanced  age  of  75  years.  The  result  of  the  last  union  was 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Mr.  Sherrard  lived  to  see  all 
his  children  grown  up  and  settled  in  life,  and  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church— in  which  church  two  of  his  sons  are  min- 
isters, viz  : Rev.  John  H.  Sherrard,  pastor  of  Upper  Ten  Mile 
Church,  Prosperity,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sher- 
rard, pastor  of  the  church  of  MilHintown,  Pennstdvania  Mr 
Sherrard  made  a profession  of  religion  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Centre,  Jefferson  county;  Ohio,  in  1816.  In  the  year 
1824  he  was  elected  an  elder  in  that  church,  and  continued  there 
in  ottiee  lor  mnn  von »•«  n^*;i  i , c 


church  of  Centre,  Jefferson  county;  Ohio,  in  1816.  In  the  year 
1824  he  was  elected  an  elder  in  that  church,  and  continued  there 
in  olhce  for  nine  years  until  his  removal  to  Sugar  Hill 
when  he  became  a member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
Steubenville,  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beattv  D I)  nastor  r.iJrj 
he  was  chosen  and  installed  a ruling  elder  in  that  church,  and 
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remained  in  office  till  his  death.  IIow  faithful  he  continued  to 
the  trust  committed  to  him  is  thus  testified  to  after  his  decease 
by  one  who  knew  him  well : “Mr.  Sherrard  was  in  many  re- 
spects a remarkable  man.  His  intellect  was  clear,  vigorous  and 
commanding.  He  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  this  com- 
munity an  ardent  advocate  of  total  abstinence.  His  example  and 
precopt  blest,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived.  As  a neighbor,  he  was  kind,  generous,  and  ever  ready 
to  sympathize  with  those  in  suffering,  and  to  help  those  in  dis- 
tress. As  a business  man,  he  was  firm  in  his  integrity,  and  un- 
deviating in  soundness  of  honest  principle  and  morality.  As  a 
friend,  he  was  true,  candid,  and  far  removed  from  all  pretension 
and  hypocrisy.  As  a Christian,  he  was  not  demonstrative,  nor 
in  any  sense  ostentatious,  but  calm,  firm,  and  joyous  in  his  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  firmly  settled  on  Christ,  the  foundation  of 
his  hope,  and  source  of  all  his  comfort  and  joy.”  Though  Mr. 
Sherrard  had  received  only  a common  school  education,  yet  by 
great  diligence  and  preserving  effort,  he  became  a writer  of 
no  mean  merit  and  a converser  excelled  by  few.  He  had  a 
memory  of  extraordinary  tenacity.  His  articles  for  the  press 
were  frequent  and  interesting,  touching  the  early  history  of  the 
county  and  state  where  he  resided  almost  70  years.  Few  men 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Jefferson  county 
than  he,  as  his  numerous  MSS  testify.  His  end  was  peace.  He 
died  at  Sugar  Hill,  January  1st,  1874,  in^the  85th  year  of  his 
age. 


The  Rev.  Charley  Clinton  Beatty,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  is  the 
oldest  Presbyterian  minister  in  this  region  of  country.  Ho  was 
born  January  4,  1800,  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  received 
his  collegiate  and  theological  education.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  January,  1822,  and  was  ordained  the  1st  of  October  in 
the  same  year.  He  came  to  Steubenville  in  May,  1823,  and 
having  settled  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  continued  its 
pastor  for  thirteen  years.  He  afterwards  built  and  organized 
the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  and  preached  in  it  till  1848. 
For  some  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  an  effort  to  establish  a 
third  Presbyterian  church.  He  is  better  known  as  the  founder, 
in  1829,  (with  his  wife)  of  the  Steubenville  Female  Seminary, 
of  which  he  contiued  superintendent  for  fifty  years.  He  is  now 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  has  retired  from  public  business,  though 
he  has  always  identified  himself  with  all  the  interests  of  the 
place,  as  one  of  its  most  active  and  enterprising  citizens. 


Rev.  Alexander  McCandless  Reid,  Ph.  D„  proprietor  and 
principal  of  the  Steubenville  Female  Seminary,  was  born  in 
Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  April  20,  1827.  His  father  Hen- 
•V  Reid,  alBo  of  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  we  1 and 
avorably  known  as  a Presbyterian  elder  of  unimpeachable  rec- 
itude.  His  mother,  Jane  (McCandless)  Reid  a woman  of  nota- 
ble piety,  was  so  sorely  afflicted  with  rheumatism  that  for  twenty 
rears  she  was  unable  to  walk  or  to  move  from  her  chair.  le 
vas  educated  at  Cannonsburg,  in  the  Jefferson  Col  ege,  and  at 
he  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary.  Upon  relinquishing 
loot  S b7enK.se/in  teaching  « Stick  y 
3ennsvlvania,  associated  with  Rev.  Jos.  S.  rr.ivelh,  and  theie 
‘ • T f“  ofivpral  vears.  In  1855  he  went  to  Europe  for  the 
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Pa.,  became  connected  with  the  institution  (Steubenville  Female 
Seminary)  and  fora  number  of  years  its  active  management  has 
been  in  their  hands.  To  take  the  place  of  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Beatty  was  not  easy,  but  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Reid  have  demonstra- 
ted their  entire  fitness  for  this  high  and  responsible  situation  by 
the  most  marked  success  in  government,  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, and  in  making  the  seminary  a real  home  for  its  pupils.” 
ln  the  curriculum  of  study,  in  the  method  of  teaching,  aud  in  all 
acknowledged  improvements  they  have  maintained  their  posi- 
tion with  unvarying  energy,  and  kept  the  seminary  in  its  orig- 
inal and  leading  position;  while  the  religious  influence,  which 
has  been  one  of  its  notable  features,  lias  been  maintained  with- 
out the  slightest  abatement.  “ Providence  brought  together  two 
stranger  tourists  in  Switzerland,  on  Mount  Blanc.  Dr.  Comin- 
go,  on  his  return,  spoke  to  Dr.  Beatty  ot  the  pleasant  meeting 
he  had  with  Mr.  Reid,  and  this  led  to  the  relation.  Mr.  Reid 
with  his  lino  literary  taste,  ripe  scholarship,  love  of  and  rare 
aptness  for  teaching,  and  earnest  devotion  to  his  work,  has  kept 
the  standard  ot  scholarship  up  to  the  demands  of  the  age.  Gift- 
od  with  the  faculty  of  examining  a case  from  different  stand 
points;  uniting  gentleness  with  firmness,  the  family  type  orig- 
inally impressed  upon  the  school,  has  been  preserved.  His 
estimable  wife  has  in  countless  ways  and  guises  assisted  import- 
antly in  the  arduous  yet  pleasant  work  ot  preserving  and  de- 
veloping the  home  and  family  feeling;  by  her  plans  for  social 
and  ivsthetical  culture,  in  the  way  of  frequent  opportunities  for 
social  intercourse,  the  monthly  birthday  fetes,  the  observance 
of  family  and  school  occasions,  special  anniversaries,  postpran- 
dial speeches,  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  the  love 
of  nature,  fostered  by  frequent  rambles  in  the  lovely  glens 
around  Steubenville,  and  on  the  health-giving  hills  of  Virginia, 
across  the  river.  Together,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Reid,  as  the  guides 
of  the  seminary,  have,  it  is  everywhere  cheerfully  acknowled, 
ever  kept  in  mind  the  high  aim  of  the  institution:  to  give  solid 
culture,  refined  manners  and  true  Christian  character  to  those 
under  its  roof.  This  Seminary,  now  moulding  the  third  gener- 
ation, is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  widespead  and  plainly 
discernible  influence  which  it  has  so  beneficially  exercised 
throughout  a long  array  of  years — an  influence  which  has  Bin- 
trolled  with  admirable  results  not  only  individuals  but  also  in- 
stitutions, homes  and  churches  in  New  England,  in  the  middle, 
southern  aud  western  states,  in  the  territories,  in  foreign  lands, 
and  in  the  isles  of  the  sea.  In  its  earlier  days,  when  the  river,  the 
canal  boat  and  tbe  lumbering  stage  coach  were  the  only  means  ot 
transit,  “its  daughters  came  from  afar.”  W hile  to-day  even 
when  facilities  for  education  have  advanced |so  wondrously,  tno 
Atlantic,  tbe  Pacific,  the  gulf  and  the  lakes  meet  here  in  their 
representatives.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  exemption  rom  ■ 
ease,  death  and  calamity  it  has  enjoyed.  Long  years  ha™  passed 
without  a serious  case  of  sickness.  Death  has  made  ” 
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to  be  forces  in  society.  And  besides  these,  his  earnest  addresses 
on  subjects  connected  with  spiritual  culture,  the  need  of  an  ex- 
alted Christian  character,  have  a moulding  power  the  measure 
of  which  eternity  alone  can  reveal. 

Georoe  Mosel  is  a native  of  Germany,  and,  was  born  in  1827, 
coming  to  America  in  1852,  and  to  Steubenville  the  same  year; 
has  been  engaged  in  the  coal  and  coke  business  for  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  Hammondsville  Coal  Company 
and  Jefferson  Iron  Works.  Ho  now  has  charge  of  the  latter's 
coke  ovens.  He  was  married  in  1S52,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Flugan,  of  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  county,  and  has 
a family  of  throe  sons  and  three  daughters. 

S.  J.  \V hedock  is  a native  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born 
in  1823,  coming  to  Steubenville  in  1853.  For  a number  of 
years  he  was  engaged  as  engineer  on  the  river,  but  at  present  is 
engineer  at  the  water  works,  Steubenville.  Ho  married  Har- 
riet, daughter  of  A.  Marsellas,  of  Amsterdam,  X.  Y.,  in  1847,  by 
whom  he  has  one  child,  a daughter. 

Benjamin  Ford  was  born  in  England  in  1811,  whore  he 
learned  to  be  a machinist,  under  his, father,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1831.  He  has  resided  in  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling  and  Cin- 
cinnati, and  has  been  employed  a niynber  of  years  in  different 
iron  mills  as  an  engineer.  Mr.  Ford  has  been  engaged  at  the 
Jefferson  Iron  Works  for  the  past  twenty  years,  in  chargo  of 
the  engines  in  the  rolling  mill.  He  has  been  forty-five  years  an 
engineer  and  has  three  sons  engaged  in  the  same  business;  was 
married  in  1833,  to  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  John  Barlow,  of  New 
York,  and  has  had  a family  of  nine  children,  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  still  living. 

C.  R.  Thompson  was  born  in  Northumberland,  England,  in 
1830,  engaged  in  mining  there,  and  came  to  America  in  1858. 

He  was  engaged  in  W.  H.  Born's  Coal  VYorks,  near  Pittsburgh, 
for  some  time,  and  came  to  Steubenville  in  1802.  He  was  with 
Mr.  Averiek  for  about  two  years  and  then  engaged  at  the  Jef- 
ferson coal  shaft,  and  is  now  superintendent  of  the  mine.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  had  largo  experience  in  coal  mining  and  most 
efficiently  conducts  the  department  of  the  'Jefferson  works  of 
which  he  has  charge.  He  was  married  in  1848,  to  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Jackson,  of  Durham,  England,  and  has  a family 
of  four  sons  and  two  daughters  living. 

•v*  e> 


Richard  Huff  is  a native  of  Steubenville,  and  was  born  in 
1845.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a painter,  and  is  now  in  business 
on  North  Fifth  street.  Ho  married  Catharine,  daughter  ot 
Wm.  Richardson,  of  Jefferson  county,  by  whom  he  has  three 
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George  L.  Conn  was  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in  1836,  o- 
camo  a moulder  bj-  trade,  and  has  been  in  the  service  o 
Sharp  & Son,  of  the  Ohio  foundry,  for  the  last  twenty -six  years. 
He  married-Sarah  E„  daughter  of  James  McGuire,  of  hteuben- 
j villo,  and  has  an  interesting  family  of  six  children.  Mr.  Conn 
; enlisted  in  company  D.,  157th  regiment  0.  V.  I.,  as  a priva  c, 
in  1864  (hundred  days  men),  served  his  time  honorably,  ana  at 
its  expiration  was  mustered  out  at  Columbus,  O. 

I J.  C.  Wolff  was  born  in  Baltimore,  in  1814.  He  learned 
and  worked  at  the  boot  making  trado  for  a number  of  jears, 
but  engaged  with  the  old  Steubenville  and  Indiana  Railroad 
Company  and  helped  to  construct  their  road.  Ho  remained 
associated  with  them  and  the  P.,  C.  & St.  L.  Company  down  to 
the  present — one  of  Steubenville’s  most  pioneer  and  successful 
railroad  attach  cs.  He  married  M.  L.,  daughter  of  Jacob  Steir, 
of  Steubonville,  Ohio,  in  1835,  by  whom  he  has  had  a family  of 
ten  children,  threo  boys  and  four  girls  still  living. 


James  W.  Davison  was  born  in  Washington  count}’.  Pa.,  in 
1832,  and  came  to  Steubonville  with  his  parents  in  1839.  He 
learned  the  blacksmithing  trado,  and  is  at  present  in  business 
on  the  corner  of  Adams  and  Third  streets,  with  his  father.  He 
married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  and  Ellenor  Niblack,  of 
Steubenville,  and  has  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  During  the 
late  war  he  was  out  in  the  hundred  days’  service  as  also  bis 
brother  John,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  honorably 
discharged  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Joseph  Hout,  of  Jefferson  county,  was  born  in  1852,  and 
learned  the  trade  of  a earponter,  being  at  present  engaged  in  the 
bridge  shop  of  the  P.,  C.  & St.  L.  Ry.  Co.,  at  Steubenville. 


J.  W.  Corbett,  of  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  1843,  became  a carpenter  while  in  Pittsburgh,  and  worked  in 
that  city  for  a number  of  years.  He  came  to  .Steubonville  in  1863, 
and  is  at  present  employed  in  the  bridge  shop  of  the  P.,  C.  & St. 
L.  Ry.  Co.  He  married  Nettie,  daughter  of  Jacob  Wolff,  of 
Steubenvillein  1870,  and  has  a family  of  three  sons. 


James  Clinoerman  was  born  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  1833, 
came  to  Steubenville  in  1856,  where  he  was  engaged  for  a num- 
ber of  years  on  the  old  Steubenville  and  Indiana  railroad.  He 
is  at  present  employed  at  the  Steubenville  waterworks,  was 
married  in  I860,  to  Lydia,  daughter  of  Robert  Hartford,  of 
Jefferson  county,  and  has  one  child,  a daughter. 

John  Hineman,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in  1854. 
He  learnod  the  soap  and  candle  manufacture  with  his  father,  in 
this  city  (Steubenville),  and  remains  engaged  in  the  business  at 
132  North  Fourth  street. 


Lafayette  Kimball  enlisted  in  Compauy  H..  16th  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  June  29,  1861,  as  a private.  Served 
two  years,  was  honorably  discharged  on  account  of  disability,  at 
Camp  Hamilton,  Va.,  in  1863. 

J.  D.  Keith  was  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  November  15, 
1824,  bo  cam  o a carpenter,  and  worked  in  Cincinnati  and  Pitts- 
burgh for  a number  of  years,  but  is  now  engaged  in  Anderson’s 
mill  as  foreman.  He  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  Rowels, 
of  Columbiana  county,  in  1847,  by  whom  he  has  threo  daughters 
living. 


F.  G.  Cooper  was  born  at  Rush  Run,  Jefferson  county,  in 
1843,  and  learned  the  trado  of  a shoemaker  at  Portland.  He 
eamo  to  Steubenville  in  1874,  and  now  carries  on  business  on 
the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Adams  street. 


John  II.  Saunders  was  born  in  1829,  at  Gardiner,  Maine,  and 
came  to  Jefferson  county  in  1851.  lie  learned  the  cabinet- 
making business  and  worked  at  his  trade  a number  of  years. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  the  building  business  in  Steubenville; 
was  married  in  1859,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Malichi  Krebbs,  of 
Jefferson  county,  by  whom  he  has  had  a family  often  children, 
six  of  them  still  living. 

John  M.  Barclay,  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  1848,  and 
educated  at  Westchester,  Pa.,  studied  civil  engineering,  and 
has  beon  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  since  1867. 
He  was  married  in  1878,  to  Mary  H..  daughter  of  James  H. 
Warner,  of  Steubenville,  O. 

R.  B.  Lander  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1856,  came  to 
Steubenville  with  his  parents  in  1859,  and  learned  his  trade  in 
the  latter  city,  as  a blacksmith,  which  business  he  is  still  carry- 
ing on  successfully  on  South  Fifth  street. 


John  Bent/,  of  Franklin  county,  Pa.,  was  born  in  1820. 
Served  his  time  to  the  carpenter  business,  and  worked  at  his 
trade  in  Allegheny  City.  Pa.,  for  twenty-five  years.  He  came 
to  Jefferson  county  in  1861,  and  engaged  with  the  Steubenville 
Coal  and  Mining  Company,  as  clerk,  remaining  with  them  to 
the  present  time— some  nineteen  years.  He  married  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  VVm.  Kingan,  of  Allegheny  City.  Pa.,  in  1843,  and 
out  of  a family  of  six  children,  has  three  living — two  sons  and 
one  daughter. 


C.  ti.  .staples,  of  New  Market,  Harrison  county,  Ohio  was 
born  in  1846,  and  was  brought  up  on  a farm  until  fifteen  years 

T' t"1  Hi?n  t0°,k' *°  tho  srnv  mil1  and  lumber  business.  Came 
to  Steubenville  in  18, 2,  and  engaged  in  boat  building  and  the 
lumbet  business  on  North  Water  street,  near  the  C.  & P donot 
where  his  yard  is  still  located.  He  married  Emma  J,  daughter 
of  1 ctei  Householder,  of  Jefferson  countv  in  u,.*  > 

died  in  1*74.  H.  In,,,  however, . 

A.  B.  Johnson  was  born  in  Jefferson  county  Ohio  in  isi  . 
and  fora  number  of  years  followed  the  business  ’of  a blacksmith’ 
He  also  engaged  m .stock  dealing  for  a time  and  thl  lit,  a' 
river  trade.  Ho  was  captured  in  New  Orleans  in  i«n°  ^ 
pressed  into  the  service  ot  the  Southern  Confederacy-had  “his 
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boodshaved for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  es- 
oaped  from  the  rebel  army  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull’s  Run.  He 
en  mted  m Company  H.,40th  Regiment,  V.  1.,  in  1861,  as  a pri- 
ll ’ Wa8  ,8<)on  detailed  for  hospital  service,  serving  until 
ecetnber,  1863,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  on  account 
of  disaoility.  He  married  Jane  P.,  daughter  of  John  Ward,  of 
VV  asbington  county,  Pa.,  1840,  by  whom  he  has  four  children 
Imng,  one  son  and  three  daughters. 


,ReeD'  of  Aia|aga,  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  was  born  in 
1840 ; first  engaged  with  his  father  ;'in  the  (druggist  bus- 
iness, and  then  learned  the  printing  business  with  Williams  & 
West,  of  Woodsfield,  Monroe  county.  Came  to  Steubenville  in 
1865,  and  engaged  in  the  printing  business  with  W.  R.  Alli- 
son, but  is  now  engaged  contracting,  hauling,  &c.  He  married 
Jennie,  daughter  of  John  Boyd,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in  1867, 
by  whom  he  has  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 


James  H.  Bell  enlisted  in  company  B,  32d  regiment  0.  V.  1., 
in  October,  1864,  as  a private,  serving  one  year,  and  was  hon- 
orably discharged  at  Columbus,  O. 


John  Frizell  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  born  in 
1834.  He  learned  the  tailoring  business,  and  came  to  Steuben- 
ville in  1865,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  at  his  trade, 
located  at  112  South  Sixth  street.  In  connection  with  his 
tailoring  business,  he  also  runs  a dyeing  and  scouring  estab- 
lishment with  much  success. 


F.  D.  Thompson,  architect  and  builder,  was  born  in  Steuben- 
ville in  1846.  His  attention  was  first  turned  for  seven  years  to 
the  iron  business,  after  which  he  entered  into  contracting  and 
building,  and  is  still  in  business  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Ross  streets  in  this  his  native  city.  He  was  married  in  1871, 
to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Maxwell,  of  Jefferson 
county,  by  whom  he  has  two  children.  Mr.  Thompson  enlisted 
in  company  G.,  6th  regiment  Ohio  cavalry,  as  a private,  which 
regiment  was  consolidated  into  the  13th  Ohio  cavalry.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  explosion  of  a mine  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and 
honorably  discharged  and  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  July, 
1865. 

\ 

John  H.  Saunders  enlisted  in  company  F.,  25th  regiment 
0.  V.  I,,  in  June,  1861,  as  a private,  and  was  promoted  to 
orderly  sergeant  in  1863;  served  five  years,  and  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  in  June,  1866,  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 


George  Mahon  is  a native  of  Cross  Creek  township,  Jeffer- 
son county;  was  born  November  25,  1812,  and  came  to  Steu- 
benville in  1824.  He  learned  the  saddle  and  harness  business 
with  Mr.  McLaughlin,  then  carrying  on  the  trade  on  Market 
street  serviug  seven  years.  He  subsequently  worked  in  Indi- 
ana Michigan,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  but  returned  to  Steuben- 
ville to  settle  down.  In  March,  1837,  he  opened  on  his  own 
account  on  Market  street,  where  be  remained  down  to  1873. 
He  theD  removed  to  his  present  location,  105  South  fourth 
street.  In  addition  to  establishing  an  excellent  business.  Air. 
M ever  evinced  a lively  public  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 

citvand  county,  and  still  lives  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  health 
and  happiness,  surrounded  with  the  worthily  earned  results  of 
a well-spent  life.  He  married  Nancy,  daughter  of  Col.  James 
Miller,  of  Jefferson  county,  in  1840,  and  has  been  blessed  with  a 
family  of  seven  children,  six  of  whom  are  still  living. 

Jacob  Chapman  was  born  in  Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  in  1836, 
learned  the  general  blacksmithing  business;  and  opened  up  a 
trade  in  Steubenville  in  1858,  where  he  still  prospers  at  h.s 
trade  Ho  was  married  in  1861  to  Mary  H.,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Robinson;  of  Brooke  county,  W.  Va.  by  whom  he  has  had 
an  interesting  family  of  two  children,  only  one  of  whom,  how- 
ever, is  still  living. 

William  Griffiths  was  born  in  South  Wales,  in  1844  and 

has  worked  at  the  iron  business  since  seven  years  of  age.  Came 
bas  worKe  sinCe  beon  eng8gcd  a8  a 

mihla^keeper  He  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Stony 
HnMow  Furnace  Company,  Steubenville.  Ho  married  Margaret 
Lewis,  o^  South  WalePs,  and  out  of  a family  of  six  children,  has 

four  living. 

i TT  Hayes  is  of  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  and  was  born 

• Ji'eoq  Hb  learned  the  hat  and  fur  trade,  in  which  he  was  ex- 
'°Sy  *t  Little  Fell.,  York  for  .ever.l  ye»., 


i also  in  Rochester,  New  York,  from  which  latter  place  lie  came 
; 1o  Steubenville  in  1858.  and  engaged  in  the  Hotel  business,  on 
Market  street,  in  old  Washington  Hall.  Was  there  a number 
i of  years,  and  also  engaged  in  the  cider  vinegar  trade  on  North 
Fourth  street,  No.  502.  He  is  still  carrying  on  the  same  trade, 

1 being  the  only  one  in  that  business  in  Steubenville.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  Stobbins,  of  Little  Falls,  New'  York,  in  1837,  and  oat 
of  a family  of  seven  children,  has  five  still  living. 

1 G.  E.  Smith  enlisted  in  Company  G , 129th  Regiment 0.  V. I., 
(six  months  service)  as  private,  and  was  honorably  discharged 
at  the  expiration  of  bis  service.  He  re-enlisted  in  Company  H, 
; 179th  0.  V.  I.,  (one  year  men)  1864,  as  private,  and  was  muster- 

j ed  out  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

: John  Seltzer  enlisted  in  company  H.,  2d,  RegimentO.  V.  1., 

I (three  months  men)  April  17tli,  1861,  as  private  ; served  tour 
j months  and  was  honorably  discharged.  He  re-enlisted  in 
September,  1861,  in  Company  L.,  1st  W.  Va.,  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
as  private.  Rose  to  Second  Lieutenant,  October,  1861 — to  First 
Lieutenant,  J uly  1862,  and  to  Captain,  February  7th,  1863,  but 
served  till  1865.  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  near  VVinehes- 
ter,  Va.,  in  1865. 


! William  Phipps  was  born  in  Smithfield  township,  Jefferson 
county,  in  1820.  When  only  eighteen  years  of  age  he  com- 
menced as  a school  teacher,  and  has  made  that  profession  the 
i study  of  his  life — chief! y officiating  in  public  schools.  He  mar- 
| ried  Mary,  daughter  of  Hr.  Nathan  Ong,  of  Jefferson  county, 0., 
in  1841,  and  by  her  be  had  a family  of  eleven  children— seven 
J boys  and  four  girls — two  of  the  latter,  only,  being  deceased. 


William  M.  Helms  was  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio, in  1835, 
and  there  learned  the  trade  of  a blacksmith,  engaging  in  busi- 
ness in  1864.  He  is  now  carrying  on  business  on  Jail  alley, 
near  129  South  Third  street.  He  was  married  to  Nancy  J., 
daughter  of  Robert  Davison,  of  Steubenville,  in  1857,  and  has-a 
family  of  three  children  living.  Mr.  H.  enlisted  in  Company 
B.,  157th  regiment,  0.  N.  G.,  served  one  hundred  days  and  was 
honorably  discharged  at  completion  of  service. 


i 


I 


Thos.  B.  McConville  enlisted  April  19tb,  1861,  in  company 
1,  20th  regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  (three  months  men)  as  a private. 
Re-enlisted  October  1,  1861,  in  company  L,  1st  West  Virginia 
volunteer  cavalry',  as  Rergeant.  Re-enlisted  again  in  the  same 
regiment  December  23d,  1863,  as  sergeant  major — was  promo- 
ted to  second  lieutenant  of  company'  F,  and  served  till  July  17, 
1865,  when  he  was  honorably'  discharged  at  Wheeling,  IV.  Va. 

John  Stewart  enlisted  in  company’  H,  195th  regiment  0.  V. 
I.,  as  private,  in  1865 — served  one  year,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged in  December,  1865,  at  Columbus,  O. 

D.  W.  Matlock  enlisted  in  company  G,  2d  regiment  0.  V.  I, 
September  10,  1861,  as  private.  lie  served  with  his  regiment 
in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  was  captured  September, 
1863,  being  held  a prisoner  eighteen  mouths,  aud  was  parolled 
March  24,  1865.  He  was  honorably  mustered  out  at  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


R.  J.  Thompson  enlisted  in  Company  A.,  156th  regiment  0. 
Y,  L,  August  9th,  1862,  as  private,  and  while  serving  with  his 
regiment,  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  tho  Wilderness  an  a 
Cedar  Creek,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  lay  in  hospital  so - 
eral  months.  He  was  honorably  discharged  at  Cumberland, 
where  he  was  mustered  out  May  15,  1865. 


lexandf.r  Mickle  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Londons  , 
•e,  Scotland,  in  1804.  ' When  twelve  years  of  age  he ■ 
iced  to  learn  muslin  weaving,  and  in  18L4  went  to  - P 
,ving.  Owing  to  the  American  tariff  going  into  cue 
3,  a stagnation  in  the  carpet  trade  set  in.  Mr.  AI.  an 
i came '"to  America  and  engaged  in  the  manufactui 
i at  Enfield,  Conn.  The  company  was  kn®wn.fa8*J®en„Jd 
ville  Carpet  Alanufactunng  Company.  Mr.  AI.  m i jnery 
h this  company  two  years,  then  bought  his  do„.n  to 

come  to  Steubenville  in  1831.  Ho  at  once  pioneer 

ineBS  here,  and  may  bo  truthfully  set  [°'vn  actively  en- 
rnt  weaver  in  this  city.  He  is  still  living  actively  ^ 

ed  in  tho  business  on  Seventh  street  ^°  ‘ r80n  county, 

i to  Alarian,  daughter  of  James  Stark,  o - f.  vvil0m  three 
o,  by  whom  he  had  a family  of  nine  childien,  o 
i and  one  daughter  are  living. 
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George  Swords  enlisted  in  Company  B.,  157th  regiment,  O. 
N.  G.,a*  a private;  served  4 months,  and  was  mastered  out  of 
the  service,  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

John  Gossett  is  a native  of  Germany,  and  was  born  in  1824, 
coming  to  the  U nited  States  with  his  parents  in  early  life.  They 
first  located  in  Columbiana  county,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Carroll  county.  Mr.  G.  came  to  Steubenville  in  1841,  learned 
the  carriage  manufacture,  and  is  carrying  on  the  trade  on  South 
Third  street.  He  married  Martha  J.,  daughter  of  Chas.  P. 
Laiblin,  of  Steubenville,  in  1851,  and  has  six  sons  and  two 
daughters  living.  He  enlisted  in  Company  I.,  Third  Regt.  O. 
V,  1.,  as  private,  in  1846;  served  fifteen  months,  and  was  honor- 
ably discharged,  being  mustered  out  of  service  at  New  Orleans 
in  1847.  He  also  enlisted  in  Company  1).,  157th  Regt.,  0.  N. 
G.,  as  private  in  1864,  served  five  mouths  and  was  mustered  out 
at  Columbus,  O.,  the  same  year.  Mr.  G,  is  also  one  of  73  men 
who  enlisted  at  Steubenville  during  the  Mexican  war,  of  whom, 
we  understand,  there  are  only  some  half  dozen  yet  living. 

VV.  A.  Johnson  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  in  1844;  learned 
his  trade  in  Steubenville,  as  a carpenter,  and  is  at  present  en- 
gaged as  a pattern  maker  at  Sharp  & Sons  foundry  and  stove 
works.  He  married  Aseneth,  daughter  of  Jacob  Rishor,  of 
Steubenville,  in  1862,  and  has  a family  of  five  children.  Mr. 
Johnson  enlisted  in  Co.  A.,  98th  Regt.,  Veteran  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, in  1864,  as  private,  and  served  one  year  honorably,  being 
mustered  out  of  service  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  at  the  close  of  the 
war. 

G.  VV.  Sihler,  of  Blair  county,  Pa.,  born  1848;  learned  the 
business  of  upholsterer  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  there  worked  at  his 
trade  for  a number  of  years.  Ho  has  now  charge  of  the  upholster- 
ing department  in  the  P.,  C.  & St.  L.  car  shops  at  Steubenville. 
He  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Wm.  Utley,  of  Altoona,  in  1869, 
and  has  four  children  living,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


fifteen  years,  and  is  at  piesont  connected  with  the  popular  bank- 
ing  house  of  Sherrard,  Mooney  & Co.,  on  the  corner  of  Market 
and  Fourth  streets.  Ho  married  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  James 
Stirling,  of  Steubenville,  in  1860,  and  they  have  had  a family  ot 
four  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son,  all  of  whom  are  still 
livirnr. 


Samdel  Johnson. — Samuel,  a son  of  Robert  and  Susan  .John 
son,  nee  Sunderland,  was  born  in  Westchester,  Tuscarawas 
county,  Ohio,  in  1827.  Robert  Johnson  was  an  early  settler  ot 
Harrison  county.  For  some  years  he  was  in  the  hotel  business 
at  Cadiz  and  Westchester,  at  which  nlace  he  was  al«o  a justice 
of  the  peace,  and  also  at  Newcomerstown,  at  the  time  ot  tlie 
building  of  the  canal.  He  died  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nvo. 
His  wife  died  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  forty.  Samuel  resided  for 

many  years  with  his  maternal  grandfather,  John  Sutherland,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Washington 
county.  Pa.,  and  who  died  January  l,  1841,  exactly  one  hundred 
years  old.  He  migrated  to  Smithfield,  Jefferson  county,  in  1842, 
and  remained  a resident  thereof  till  January,  1874,  at  which 
time  he  removed  to  Steubenville.  Farming  has  been  his  life 

work  till  of  late  years.  He  has  served  eight  years  as  deputy 
sheriff,  also  as  Assistant  United  States  Marshal  in  taking  the 
census  of  four  townships  in  1870,  and  as  sheriff  from  1874  to 
1878.  In  1864,  he  volunteered  as  a member  ot  Company  F., 
157th  O.  V.  I.,  in  the  one  hundred  days’  service.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1860,  to  Mrs.  Ann  B.  Berry,  daughter  *of  Samuel  and 
UydiaSmilh  nee  Lukins.  Their  children  are : William,  Charles, 
Mary  and  Anna. 


Richard  Irwin. — lie  came  to  Steubenville  in  1803,  with  his 
father,  Robert  Irwin,  who  died  about  fifty  years  age,  in  a short 
time  after  his  arrival.  The  latter  was  born  and  reared  in  county 
Down,  Ireland.  He  was  a carpet  weaver  and  throughout  his 
career  followed  that  vocation.  His  wife  died  in  1857,  in  her 
ninety-fourth  year. 


Charles  H.  Krouse  was  born  in';New  York  city,  in  1841,  and 
entered  the  United  States  Navy  when  seventeen  years  of  age. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  ship  carpenter  while  in  the  naval  de- 
partment, and  proceeded  to  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1873,  whore  ho 
engaged  as  foreman  in  the  blacksmith  shop  of  P.  B.  Cunning- 
ham & Co.,  carriage  manufacturers,  and  remained  there  two 
years.  Ho  came  to  Steubenville  in  1875,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  P.,  C.  & St.  L.  R.  R.  Co.,  serving  them  some  four  years. 
He  is  now  carrying  on  the  blacksmithing  business  on  the  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Adams  streets.  Mr.  Krouse  is  the  patentee  ot  the 
“cam  platform  spring,”  which  is  generally  conceded  far  superior 
to  oi her  makes  at  present  in  daily  use.  Ho  was  married  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Warner  Brown,  of  Steubenville,  O.,  in  1876, 
but  has  no  family. 


Richard  Irwin  was  born  in  1793.  Ho  was  a worker  in  wood 
i wooden)  machinery  and  subsequently  a pattern  maker.  He 
died  in  1874,  in  his  eighty-second  year;  his  wife  died  in  1864, 
sixty-eigbt  years  of  ago.  She  was  a sister  of  Stebbins  Johnson, 
a pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  machinery.  The  children 
were:  Elizabeth,  married  to  John  Scott;  Lois  Ann,  deceased, 
married  to  E.  T.  Wilson  ; R.  J.,  married  to  Belle  Wilson  ; John, 
married  to  Addie  Patten;  children,  Lizzie  S.  and  Jennie  A. ; and 
Samuel,  married  to  Nancy  Karr. 

John  Irwin  was  born  in  Steubenville,  in  1835.  Ho  was  a pat- 
tern maker  by  trado.  He  served  as  United  States  storekeeper 
for  four  years.  In  1877,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Steubenville, 
and  has  sorved  one  term. 


C.  Dally  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  in  1821,  and 
brought  up  on  a farm.  He,  however,  loarned  the  .shoemaking 
trade,  and  worked  at  it  for  a short  time.  Next  he  engagod  in 
farming,  and  studied  for  a veterinary  surgeon,  practicing  in  the 
latter  profession  in  Jefferson,  Belmont,  Harrison  and  other  coun- 
ties for  thirty-five  years.  Was  a short  time  veterinary  in  the 
army,  and  stationed  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  Of  Mr.  Dally  it 
may  be  truthfully  said  that  he  was  not  only  a pioneer  in  bis  pro- 
fession, but  has  proved  himself  a very  successful  one.  His  first 
wile  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Louis  Deter,  of  Jefferson  county, 
0.,to  whom  he  was  married  in  1839,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  are  living.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs  Annie  Hori- 
man,  of  Illinois.  His  third  wife  was  Mrs.  Mary  A.  flogo,  of 
Guernsey  county,  O..  and  his  fourth  wife  Mrs.  Martha  G.  Gibb, 
of  Beaver  county.  Pa. 

N.  Teaff,  born  in  Steubenville,  in  1824,  learned  the  business 
of  gunsmith  from  his  father,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  here,  and 
has  made  it  the  study  of  a litetimo,  his  shop  being  on  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Fifth  streets.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  1, 3d  Regt., 
G.  V.  I.,  in  1846,  sorved  fifteen  months,  and  was  mustered  out  at 
New  Orleans.  He  also  joined  Co.  H.,  1st  Regt,  O.  V.  I.,  in  1863; 
served  eighteon  months,  and  re-enlisted  in  Co.  G , 18th  Rogt.,  O. 

V.  1.,  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  and  was  honorably7  dis- 
charged at  Columbus,  O.  He  married  Ann  E.,  daughter  of 
Amos  Osborn,  of  Hancock  county,  W,  Va.,  in  1848,  and  has  a 
family  of  six  sons  and  two  daughters  living. 

James  Gregg,  a native  of  Ireland,  born  in  1837,  came  to  Ame- 
rica with  bis  parents  in  1841,  and  has  resided  in  Steubenville 
ever  since.  He  has  been  engaged  iD  the  banking  business  for 

65-B.  & J.  Co*. 


Thomas  B.  Scott. — James  Scott,  the  father  of  Thomas  B.,  was 
a native  of  county  Donegal,  Ireland.  Ho  was  a school  teacher 
by  profession.  For  fourteen  years  lie  was  post-master  of 
Nairno,  Lair  county,  Ireland,  In  1819,  with  his  family  ho  re- 
moved to  Washington  county,  Pa.,  and  in  the  following  year 
removed  to  Smithfield  township,  Jeflorson  county,  Ohio. 
He  taught  school  for  many  years  in  Steubenville,  Cross 
Creek  and  other  townships.  Ho  died  in  1857  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  He  was  twice  married;  first  to  Ann  McCullough 
whom  he  married  in  Ireland,  and  who  died  in  Ohio;  and  second 
to  Mary  Beattie,  who  died  in  1872  at  the  age  of  eighty  nine. 
The  children  of  both  unions  wore— John,  James,  deceased  Wil- 
liam, deceased,  Margaret,  deceased,  and  Thomas  B.,  and  Jane 
(twins,)  the  latter  of  whom  is  deceased.  Our  subject  has  beon 
engaged  in  farming.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  state 
House  of  Representatives  in  1877,  and  served  in  two  sessions 

"h°"  V)|,WUS  .re  o!ec'ted  1879-  He  was  married  in  1856  to 
Mary  Ellen  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Sarah  Carter  nee  Evans 
She  died  in  18/1  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  her  ago.  The  ehil- 

w^ir  WCIt  :~Ma!'T  H.,  James  F.,  Joshua  C„  Margaret  Ellen 
William  Ira,  and  Sarah  J.,  deceased.  In  1864  our  subject  en- 
hsted  in  company  F 157th  regiment,  and  served  under  Captain 
Smith  for  a term  of  four  months.  Asa  public  man  be hi 
gained  special  popularity  with  his  constituency,  while  his  bon 
orable  colleagues  entertain  such  a lively  interest  in  and  feel. W 
of  respect  for,  the  member  from  Jefferson  as  j,  enjoyed  hv  f S 

honorable  member  from  Crawford  in  1869°  his  n C"r'n?  llj,° 
fective  argumentative  powers  not  onVtr^  heirw  '^'^^' 

invariably  bring  down  the  house.  3 * tb  1 We,/?h«'  but 
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^lliam  Stewart, — A sou  of  Robert  and  Rosanna 
r ion)tVWas  b°7'  ln  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  Feb.  18th,  1800. 
iu  180.  he  was  brought  to  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  by  bis 
lather  who  located  in  the  last  named  county,  and  remained  for 
a number  of  years,  but  died  in  1887.  His  companion  survived 
turn  until  1852,  when  her  spirit  took  its  flight.  William,  our 
subject,  received  bis  education  at  Jcft'ersou  College.  Can- 
nonsburg,  Pa.  lie  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Greens- 
” ©stinordand  couuty,  Pa.,  in  181(i,  in  company  with  a 
M.r.  bletniog,  and  continued  in  that  until  1821,  and  then  changed 
hie  vocation  to  contracting  with  the  Government  to  furnish  the 
troops  with  provisions,  lie  continued  in  that  business  until  in 
1828.  He  married  Elizabeth  MeGlenn  in  1826.  They  settled 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  while  engaged  in  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment, he  kept  commission  houses  in  Cinciunati  and  New  Or- 
leans. In  1826  be  built  a steamboat  known  as  the  “North 
Star,”  fora  man  by  the  name  of  Bradley.  In  1828  he  was  one 
of  the  firm,  known  as  Lothrop  & Stewart,  that  built  the  third 
rolling  mill  in  Pittsburgh,  which  they  operated  for  five  years,  and 
tbeu  he  sold  bis  interest.  In  1833  he  engaged  in  the  importa- 
tion ofqueenswaro  in  Pittsburgh,  and  followed  the  business  for 
several  years.  He  was  also  engaged  in  building  steamboats  for 
different  parties  while  in  Pittsburgh,  building  in  all  about  thirty 
boats.  In  1841  he  moved  his  family  to  Steubenville.  He  run 
as  captain  of  boats  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Red,  Tennessee, 
Wabash  and  Illinois  rivers,  and  made  several  trips  across  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  had  five  boats  in  the 
Government  service.  His  last  trip  on  the  river  as  an  officer  of 
a boat,  was  down  the  Mississippi  and  up  Red  River  100  miles, 
up  Black  River  to  the  Washita,  and  up  the  Washita  to  Arka- 
delphia,  there  sold  his  boat  and  returned  home  to  his  family  in 
Steubenville.  He  then  engaged  in  the  oil  business,  drilling 
several  wells  and  erecting  two  refineries;  he  continued  in  the 
oil  business  until  1874  and  then  retired.  He  is  the  father  of 
nine  children,  six  of  whom  aro  still  living— three  sous  and 
three  daughters. 

Barnard  Scullion  was  born  in  1828,  in  the  county  of  Der- 
ry, Ireland.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1844,  landing  in  New 
York  on  the  last  day  of  May,  and  continued  his  journey  west- 
wards, reaching  Steubenville  on  the  14th  day  of  June.  In  1845 
be  engaged  as  an  apprentice  in  Means’  foundry  to  learn  tbe 
moulding  trade.  He  served  his  time  and  worked  for  said  com- 
pany and  in  same  shop  tor  twenty-eight  years,  and  then  retired 
from  that  business.  During  the  years  of  1873-4-a  he  dealt  in 
real  estate,  and  in  1876  ho  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
on  Market  street.  He  married  Annie,  daughter  of  John  .Swan, 
in  1855  Their  union  resulted  in  five  children,  three  of  whom 
are  deceased  ; one  son  and  one  daughter  are  living.  His  wife 
deceased  in  1861. 

John  Daton,  a soldier  of  tbe  war  of  1812,  was  born  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a shoemaker  by  trade.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Dunlap.  Their  union  resulted  in  four  chi  - 
dren  John,  William,  Robert  and  Jerome  D.  In  lb-0  he,  with 
wife  and  above-named  children,  migrated  to  Jefferson  county, 
and  settled  in  Wayne  township,  where  they  followed  farming, 
"d , em.ii, in  ..id  .own.bip  .ever.l  S'**™* 

" smiil. field  township,  and  in  1828  to  Sm.lbto  d town  .nd  the 
remainder  of  his  days  John  employed  himself  at  his  trade.  He, 
however,  died  in  1840,  and  his  wife  in  lfoO.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Jerome  D.  Daton.-Oo  the  13th  day  of  May,  1818,  in  Lan- 

jeroma  subiect  of  our  sketch,  a son  of  John  Da- 

£+£% »» »■> — with h» •“‘•y ,c*r" 

ton,  decease  , H(J  ge].ved  hig  timv  t0  saddle  and  bar- 

count)  , yh  » of  Enoch  Dye,  and  fol- 


uess 

lowed 


making’,  under  the  instructions  of  Enoch  Dye,  and  fo 
1 that  business  for  fifteen  years  in  1849  he  engaged  > 

, ! onrsuits  in  company  with  Thomas  Ohambeis,  i 
wTAlwanS  They  continued  rn  business  until  in  186: 

* hi  they  moved  to  Steubenville  and  remained  as  partners  ... 
when  they  M Baton  then  purchased  bis  part- 

business  until  Mu),  L la  an. 


in 
in 
1803, 


'7  f (in,j  /.ontinued  in  the  business.  At  present  is  en- 
nor  s interest,  a au(]  pr0(jUce  business  at  500  Market 

gageJ  Steaubenv  111  Ohio.  He  was  postmaster  at  New  Alexan- 
street,  bteuucnv  , just  ce  of  the  peace  tn  Cross 

dm  for  ten  yo»n».  J &" ^d  th  e oftc ^ for  seven 

Greek  t0™'1B  ^ ied  Miss  Rebecca  Porter,  Aug.  29,  1839.  They 
years.  ,Ue  “u  viexaudriu.  Their  union  resulted  in  three 
settled  in  J-  , daughters  His  wife  died  November 

W.Wy.tLZ-'StiSW.  Church.  Our  ,„b- 
j8c«  tatto  to-  . ..id  church  forty  ye.r.. 


Samuel  Lindsay,  wife  and  children,  migrated  from  couuty 
Down,  Ireland,  to  Pittsburgh,  in  the  summer  of  1827,  removin'' 
in  the  following  spring  to  Steubenville.  He  was  a nail.maker 
by  trade,  and  about  bis  first  employment  was  the  manufacture 
of  spikes,  etc.,  for  some  steamboats  then  building  at  Steuben- 
ville. After  the  era  of  nail  machines  had  commenced  he  en- 
gaged as  an  engineer  in  tbe  Means  flouring  mill.  He  died  in 
1867,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  ; bis  wife,  who  was  Ann  Barnes, 
died  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

W.  B.  Lindsay,  son  of  tbe  above,  was  born  in  county  Down 
Ireland,  in  1819.  By  trade  be  was  a tin,  copper  and  sheet  iron 
worker,  learning  his  vocation  in  tiie  shop  of  Matthew  Roberts. 
From  1845  to  1862,  he  was  engaged  in  this  business  in  Browns- 
ville, Fayette  county,  Pa.  lu  the  latter  year  he  returned  to 
Steubenville  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness at  No.  600  Market  street.  He  was  married  in  1852,  to 
Elizabeth  Eaken,  daughter  of  William  and  Kate  Eaken  nee  Wil- 
helm. Tbe  latter  died  in  1867,  at  tbe  age  of  forty-four.  Tbe 
children  are:  Kate, .Anna  and  James  S.,  deceased. 

John  H.  Lindsay,  also  a son  of  Samuel  Lindsay,  was  born  in 
county  Down,  Ireland,  in  1827.  He  served  as  an  apprentice  to 
W.  B.  in  tbe  latter’s  establishment  in  Brownsville,  and  from 
1852,  has  been  managing  the  business  on  his  own  account  in 
Steubenville.  His  location  at  No.  431  Market  street,  dates  from 
March,  1878.  He  has  been  twice  married;  first  in  1848,  to  Su- 
sannah Fish,  daughter  ot  Joseph  and  Susannah  Fish,  of  Browus- 
villo,  Pa.,  who  died  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  leaving 
two  ehildreu — Anna  and  Joseph,  deceased;  and  second,  in  1858, 
Charlotte  A.  McCullough,  daughter  ot  James  and  Charlotte  A. 
McCullough.  The  children  by  the  latter  union  are  : Ida,  Johu, 
Lizzie,  Lena,  Lottie  and  James  and  William,  twins,  both  de- 
ceased. Our  subject  haH  served  as  Infirmary  director  for  twenty 
years  and  as  trustee  of  Union  cemetery  nearly  all  the  time  since 
its  incorporation. 


Enoch  G.  MoFeely,  business  manager  of  tbe  Steubenville 
daily  and  weekly  Gazette,  is  the  son  ot  Gabriel  McFeely,  and 
nephew  of  Eli  U.  McFeely,  elsewhere  referred  to  at  length.  Our 
subject's  mother's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ja- 
bez  and  Asenitb  Smith,  who  came  to  Steubenvillein  1809.  Enoch 
G.  was  born  here,  September  1,  1828,  being  the  oldest  and  only 
son  of  afamily  of  seven.  Having  received  a plain  education  up 
to  tbe  age  of  eleven,  be  was  given  his  choice  either  to  graduate 
or  apply  himself  to  business,  when  thus  early  his  juvenile  in- 
stincts lead  him  in  the  paths  of  Josh  Billings'  philosophy— 
“ that  one  ounce  of  practical  experience  is  worth  a ton  ot  theo- 
retical teachings,” — and  ho  therefore  preferred  to  “ buckle  on 
tbe  armor  of  perseverance  ” and  hoc  his  own  row.”  Engag- 
ing first  with  Orth  & Wallace,  for  several  years  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  woolen  manufacture,  but  about  1850,  forsook  that  oc- 
cupation for  a position  in  tbe  dry  goods  and  grocery  store  of 
Fisher  & Jones.  But  here  a sudden  difficulty  arose  —as  the  man 
under  whom  he  had  hoped  to  take  instruction,  suddenly  quit 
the  establishment.  But  the  youthful  aspirant  to  mercantile  dis- 
tinction was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  by  indomitable  exertions, 
early  and  late — be  soon  championed  the  yard  stick,  the  scissors, 
the  scales  and  the  scoop,  the  stock  keeping,  trading,  buying  and 
books — in  fact,  tbe  running  ot  tbe  entire  business.  Mr.  Jones 
retiring  from  the  business,  Mr.  Fisher  moved  the  stock  to  tie 
corner  of  Market  and  Fifth  streets,  in  1851,  subsequently  closing 
out  to  trade  by  boat  along  tbe  river.  At  this  time  Mr.  J • • 

Ualsted  came  to  the  aid  of  our  subject  and  we  next  find  nm 
opening  a shoe  store  in  the  promises  last  vacated  by  Mr.  is 
under  the  style  of  E.  G.  McFeely  & Co.;  but  in  Januaiy,  a-. 
Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  of  Pittsburgh,  induced  him  to  relinquish  that 
iAnt6n>m>ica  for  a.  branch  store  on  Market  street,  unuei  - 1 • • 

Here  he  remained  till  185.),  when  in  company  wi 


Huston. 


AIUBtUIJ.  11L1U  UV)  loniitnivv.  j - Y.-iiitta*! 

his  brother-in  law,  J.  H.  Fisher,  they  succeeded  to  tbe  business 
under  the  style  of  “Fisher  & McFeely.”  This  year  j • • 
Feely,  inspired  by  past  successes,  branched  into  yet  an 
terprise,  consummating  a permanent  contract,  “ 01  c 

*.£»,■■ with  rnm  rJU  Carroll,  of  AborJ^n  Br o '»««■*{; 

Ohio,  sister  ol  A.  J.  Carroll,  superintendent  of  the ^ 
gas  works,  by  whom,  to  the  present,  he  has  a 
family  cf  four  children.  In  1857,  be  bought  Mr.  is  ie  ^ wag 
tinning  the  business,  single-handed,  down  to  18i • , jgyj, 

compelled  to  succumb  to  the  pressure  of  the  ■ mana- 

heeDgaged  with  C.  N.  Allen,  of  the  Gazette, . ‘ . in  jb75, 

ger,  and  upon  that  gentleman  transferring  bis  b . . , ’it|  lbat 

to  Messrs.  McFadden  & Hunter,  our  subject  continued 
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firm  down  to  the  present,  proving  himself  an  efficient  and  zeal- 
ous representative,  whose  general  commercial  experience,  local 
acquaintance  and  well  known  executive  capacity  admirably 
adapts  him  to  his  present  position  and  has  unquestionably  con- 
duced to  the  success  of  that  journal,  which  is  a credit  to  its  party 
and  a compliment  to  the  city.  1 J 

THE  MOORE  FAMILY. 

The  following  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  family  to  which 
Mr.  John  Moore  belongs— the  present  auditor  for  Jefferson 
county.  His  father,  also  named  John  Moore,  was  a son  of 
Alexander  and  Rachel  Moore,  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  in  1787 
near  Londonderry,  Donegal  county.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five’, 
to-wit,  in  1812,  the  old  gentleman,  father  of  our  subject,  came 
to  America  leaving  behind  him  six  brothers  and  two  sisters— 
-Ezekiel,  David,  Moses,  .Robert,  William,  Alexander,  Nancy  and 
Martha.  His  first  wife  was  S.  A.  Donahoy,  of  Ireland,  born 
1796,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1818,  in  ^Lancaster  county, 
Pa.,  by  the  Rev,  W.  Kerr,  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  but  she 
died  January  16,1834.  He  was  married  a second  time  to  Marv 
Starr,  born  February  10th,  1796  , the  Rev.  Robinson,  Presbyter- 
ian pastor,  performing  the  ceremony  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio, 
June  3,  1834,  and  she  died. February  27, 1872— the  father  of  our 
subject  becoming  deceased  Oct.  19,  1861.  The  old  gontleman 
was  the  father  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  born  in  Jef- 
ferson county.  Alexander,  the  oldest,  became  a fireman  on  the 
river,  and  died  in  1850.  James  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Maxwell,  Wayne  township,  and  has  three  children  living 
out  of  a family  of  seven.  John  was  the  next  son  (of  whom  we 
shall  have  to  say),  and  George  was  the  youngest — he  still  living 
on  the  old  farmstead,  in  Salem  township,  Jefferson  county,  but 
is  not  married.  Our  subject,  John  Moore,  was  born  May  4, 
1828,  and  received  a partial  collegiate  education,  becoming  a 
teacher  in  county  and  district  schools,  was  in  Richmond  six 
years.  After  some  twenty  years  experience  in  educational  pur- 
suits ho  moved  on  a farm  for  a year  or  so,  when  he  was  sent  for  to 
take  charge  of  Unionport  school,  whither  he  went  and  served 
seven  years.  During  that  time  he  was  further  elected  county 
surveyor  for  Jefferson,  to  which  he  was  elected  for  two  terms. 
But  ere  the  second  term  was  completed,  so  popular  had  he  be- 
come that  he  was  elected  by  a flattering  majority  in  1875  to  the 
office  of  county  auditor,  aud  re-elected  in  1877  for  three  years. 

He  is  a most  popular  and  efficient  official,  and  remarkably  at- 
tentive to  his  important  duties.  He  was  married  September  2, 
1856,  to  Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  Wagner,' of  Salem 
township,  born  Oct.  22, 1838,  by  whom  he  has  a family  of  two 
daughters  and  one  son.  Mr.  J.  Moore  is  an  eider  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  ; has  been  a Master  Mason  for  22  years,  is  a 
Knight  Templar,  and  has  been  for  two  years.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  associated  with  tbe 
“ Temple  of  Honor,”  a temperance  organization,  in  which  latter 
order  Mrs.  M.  is  equally  interested. 

Geo.  W.  Alban  is  a native  of  Jefferson  county,  and  was 
born  in  1844.  His  father  was  also  named  George,  and  was  born 
in  1801,  a farmer  of  this  same  county,  and  who  died  in  1867. 
Our  subject's  mother’s  name  was  originally  Nancy  Cox,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Cox,  and  a descendent  of  the  Cox  family  so  noted 
in  pioneer  history,  but  she  recently  died  at  the  age  of  9S  years. 
Our  subject  learned  cigar  making,  after  leaving  the  farm,  and 
worked  at  it  two  years.  He  then  went  into  the  flour  and  feed 
business  with  his  brother  Joseph,  and  they  remained  partners 
for  some  eight  or  nine  yeais,  but  Joseph  retired  in  1870. 
George  then  clerked  for  O.  J.  Russell  for  two  years  and  a like 
term  for  R.  E.  Blinn,  but  in  1872  opened  in  the  grocery  and  pro- 
vision business  on  his  own  account,  where  he  still  continues  to  1 
trade,  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Seventh  streets.  He  was 
married  first  in  1864,  to  Samantha,  daughter  of  John  Warden, 
of  Island  Creek  township,  but  she  died  in  1865.  His  second 
wife  was  a Mrs.  Francis  Griffith,  nee  Blinn,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1872,  but  she  also  died  in  1875.  In  1876,  however, 
our  subject  married  a third  time,  to  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Orr,  nee 
Quimby,  by  whom  he  has  one  son,  Ross  P. 

Jacob  Hammond,  M.  D.,  is  a native  of  Jefferson  county,  O., 
and  was  born  in  1808.  His  father,  James  Hammond,  was  a na- 
tive of  Adams  count}*,  Pa.,  and  died  about  1845,  while  his  mother, 
nee  Latsehaw,  was  of  German  descent.  Our  subject’s  father 
moved  into  Jefferson  county  in  1806,  and  located  in  Smithfield 
township.  Jacob  Hammond  having  received  a plain  education, 
attended  lectures  at  the  University  of  Philadelphia  in  1830-1. 
and  concluded  his  studies  at  Berkshire  Medical  College,  Pitts-  I 

I-«5-B.  A J.  Coe. 


field,  Mass.,  where  he  graduated,  and  commenced  practice  after- 
wards in  Steubenville,  Jefferson  county,  in  1831.  Ho  also  went 
to  Anapolis  (now  Salem)  and  was  there  twenty-five  years,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  gave  frequont  public  lectures  on  theology, 
besides  wielding  an  able  pen  in  the  interest  of  the  medical 
press.  He  returned  to  Steubenville  in  1862,  and  has  remained 
there  ever  since.  He  was  married  in  1862  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter 
of  W m.  Sharon,  Esq.,  and  sister  to  the  Hon  Wm.  Sharon,  at  pres- 
ent of  St.  Francisco,  but  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
from  the  State  of  Nevada  They  have,  however,  no  family. 
Tbe  doctor  has  long  conducted,  as  he  does  still,  a very  successful 
practice  in  Jefferson  county,  having  been  four  years  physician 
to  the  railroad  company,  though  he  at  present  only  conducts 
what  may  be  termed  a quiet  yet  influential  practice. 

Henry  H.  McFaddf,n,  the  present  popular  and  able  editor  of 
the  Steubenville  Daily  and  Weekly  Gazette , is  a nativo  of  Har- 
rison county,  Ohio;  born  1848,  beingson  of  Mr.  H.  S.  MeFadden, 
for  over  forty  years  a successful  and  influential  merchanlof  Cadiz, 
his  mother,  nee  I.  Poor,  being  a native  of  York  county,  Pa.  Our 
subject  received  only  a plain  education,  when  ho  entered  into 
commercial  pursuits  under  his  venerable  father,  with  whom  ho 
remained  some  eleven  years,  nino  of  which  as  a partner.  In 
1875,  however,  he  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunter, 
also  of  Cadiz,  and  they  succeeded  to  the  proprietory  of  the  jour- 
nals above  referred  to,  which  they  still  continue  with  so  much 
ability  and  success.  Mr.  MeFadden  was  first  married  in  1872  to 
Miss  Sarah  O.  Craig,  of  Washington,  Guernsey  county,  O.,  but 
who  died  Sept.  7th  of.  the  same  year.  He  married  a second 
time,  Feb.  16th,  1876,  to  Emma  A.,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Beall, 
druggist,  of  Cadiz,  (one  of  the  oldest  business  men  in  Harrison 
county).  They  have  one  son,  Charles  Paul. 

Capt.  Geo.  O’Neil  is  a native  of  Steubenville,  and  son  of  tbe 
late  Capt.  Abner  O’Neil,  who  came  to  Stoubenvillo  about  1816. 
Our  subject  has  been  steamboating  for  some  twenty-five  years; 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  skillful  pilots  on  the  river,  and 
about  two  years  ago  became  master.  He  is  at  present  the  popu- 
lar captain  of  the  Steubenville  and  Wheeling  steamboat  “Abner 
O’Neil,”  and  married  to  Miss  Bell  Flack,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Flack,  steamboat  agent,  of  Pittsburgh. 

James  Turnbull  is  among  Steubenville's  oldest  living  inhab- 
itants and  has  ever  taken  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the 
city’s  interest.  He  was  born  in  1795,  served  his  time  to  the 
book  binding  and  stationery  business  with  Messrs.  Cramer, 
Spear  & Bichbaum,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  came  to  Steubenvillo  in 
1816.  Hero  he  opened  the  first  bookbinding  and  stationery 
store,  which  he  ran  many  years,  but  ultimately  sold  out  to  Fra- 
zier & Bell,  who  were  afterwards  succeeded  by  Mr.  Leighton, 
and  he  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  still  runs  the  business  with  much 
success.  Mr.  Turnbull  sold  out  about  1848,  and  ran  a private 
bindery  at  his  house  for  some  four  years.  Ho  was  for  awhile  a 
director  of  the  early  organization  now  resolved  into  the  P.,  C.  & 
St.  L.  Ry.  Co.,  county  treasurer  for  two  years,  served  four  years 
in  the  council,  has  been  a director  in  the  Farmer’s  and  Mechan- 
ic's Bank  and  Jefferson  National  Bank,  school  director,  and  in 
fact,  prominent  in  most  local  positions  and  popular  enterprises. 
He  still  lives,  though  a retired  life,  and  appears  quite  interested 
in  most  matters  of  local  advantage.  Ho  was  first  married  to 
Caroline,  daughter  of  tbe  late  John  Galbraith,  one  of  Steuben- 
ville’s very  first  tradesmen.  Secondly  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  tbe 
lato  Colonel  Todd,  also  a very  early  resident  here,  and  thirdly 
to  Margaret  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  McDevitt,  of  Steubenvillo. 
Our  subject  has  only  two  daughters  still  living  ; Elizabeth,  now 
Mrs.  James  F.  Sarrat,  jeweler  in  Steubenville,  and  Caroline,  who 
is  still  single.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Turnbull  was  in  Pitts- 
burgh during  the  war  of  1812,  and  joined  the  militar}*,  while  in 
1833-4,  he  was  the  first  in  Steubenville  to  attemnt  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas,  at  which  time  he  lit  up  his  store  with  that  luminat- 
ing  power  produced  by  an  original  method  of  manufacture  de- 
vised by  himself. 

Capt.  Nathan  Wintrinoer,  at  present  of  Steubenville,  is  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  was  born  in  1830,  being  a son  of  Nathan 
Wintringer,  at  one  time  a boat  builder  in  Steubenville,  but  who 
died  about  1853.  The  old  gentleman  was  one  of  Steubenville’s 
oldest  residents,  and  during  the  war  of  1812,  served  as  lieutenant 
in  the  military  company  that  went  from  this  city.  Our  subject — 
Captain  Nathan — having  received  a plain  education,  early  be- 
came a machinist,  but  resorted  to  the  bosom  of  “ Father  Nep- 
tune” in  1852,  as  engineer  on  the  steamer  “Eclipse,”  under 
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attained^™  0l+-  ^]6  ^as  !’ernained  on  G*e  water  over  since  artd 
S for  hi8  nautical  ability,  succeod- 

orthc  “ O w pCyi871'e.f'W°/earS  ago-  He  iR  at  Present  master 
' bnrirh  n'  Bncbelor’  and  run8  between  Wheeling  and  Pitts- 
5°n  aS  ™medLin  18ti0>  Elizabeth,  daughter  ot  Mr. 
William  B.  Donaldson,  then  a farmer  and  stock  dealer  in  Jeffer- 
son county  by  whom  he  has  two  sonsandone  daughter— Harry, 
George  and  Margaret.  6 ■y’ 


John  C.  Brown,  the  present  treasurer  for  Jefferson  county, 
was  born  in  1844,  and  is  the  son  ot  George  Brown,  also  of  this 
county  though  his  grandfather  was  a Marylander.  In  1862,  he 
joined  Company  E.,  52d  regiment,  O.  V.  IM  in  the  three  years’ 
service,  but  unfortunately  losing  a limb  he  returned  home  before 
the  expiration  of  his  full  service.  In  1867,  he  was  elected  county’ 
treasurer,  and  re-elected  in  1869,  1874  and  1876,  his  term  of  of- 
fice expiring  September,  1880.  Ho  was  married  in  1868,  to 
Josephine,  daughter  ot  Josiah  Glover,  of  Smitbfield  township. 
Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  moBt  efficient  and  popular  county  offi- 
cers in  old  Jefferson. 


David  Cable,  one  of  Steubenville’s  oldest  inhabitants,  is  a 
son  of  Jacob  Cable,  who  came  here  from  Lafayetto  county,  Pa., 
where  our  subject  was  born  in  1797.  The  old  man,  who  was  a 
millwright,  died  in  1833  or  34 — his  wife  nee  Mary  Walker,  of 
Pennsylvania,  departing  this  life  in  1816.  Our  subject  was 
brought  up  on  a farm ; in  1818  assisted  in  building  the  first 
market  house ; worked  at  the  construction  of  the  wharf  about 
1821-2,  and  contracted  on  the  new  jail  and  county  offices  in 
1834.  He  was  treasurer  for  the  county  from  ’49  to  ’53 — was  in 
the  council  three  or  four  years  ; has  also  filled  the  office  of  street 
commissioner,  and  drifted  into  the  lumber  business  in  1828, 
which  he  continued  down  to  1860,  but  be  has  lived  a compara- 
tively retired  life  since  1862.  Ho  was  married  to  Rosanna 
King,  daughter  of  William  King,  of  Ireland,  in  1826,  and  she 
still  lives  in  her  82d  year,  to  comfort  our  venerable  subject.  They 
have  Had  a family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters;  one  of  the 
sons,  William,  is  a doctor  practicing  in  Pittsburgh,  and  another 
living  at  home  is  an  engineer,  while  one  of  the  daughters  has 
become  Mrs.  John  T.  Phillips,  of  Now  Castle,  Pa. 


Joseph.  W.  Jordan,  a native  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  was  born 
in  1849,  and  is  a son  of  Charles  C.  Jordan,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  about  1832.  His  mother  originally  was 
named  .Rebecca,  daughter  of  Joseph  Welsh,  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Our  subject  is  tho  second  son  of  a family  of  five  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  still  live.  Our  subject  having  taken  a 
commercial  education  entered  into  the  study  of  law  under  Col. 
McCauslan,  of  Steubenville.  In  1875  he  was  elected  Probate 
Judge  for  Jefferson  county,  and  re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1878 — 
bis  term  expiring  in  1882. 


Capt.  W.  Spencer  is  a native  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  and  was  born 
in  1791.  He  is  the  son  of  Robert  Spencer,  at  one  time  a promi- 
nent hotel  proprietor  in  Pittsburgh,  and  one  of  a company  who 
ran  the  first  four-horse  stage  over  the  mountains  from  Cham- 
bersburg  to  Pittsburgh,  through  Bedford,  Somerset  and  Greens- 
bunr-  and  died  between  1836-8  aged  about  eighty  years.  Our 
subiect  came  to  Steubenville  in  1815  and  opened  a retail  general 
store  and  continued  it  on  Third  street  dovyn  to  1836  At  this 
• time  bo  entered  the  “Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  as  teller, 
and  remained  as  such  until  its  charter  expired  in  1843  After 
an  interval  of  some  eighteen  months,  to  wit:  in  Oct.  184o,  he 
became  teller  of  the  “Jefferson  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Ohio  ” and  remained  as  such  down  to  1851.  Ho  then  became 
nashier  bolding  that  office  until  the  expiration  of  the  bank  s 
charter  in  1865-6,  and  afterwards  succeeded  as  cashier  to  the 
“Jefferson  National  Bank,”  remaining  as  sueb  until  the  first  of 
April  five  years  ago,  when  he  retired  into  pr.vate  life^  From 
i«92  to  1836  he  held  the  commission  cf  captain  to  the  Steuben- 
S G».4i,*od  was  town  treasurer  (rom  1835  to  1840-41.  He 
was  married  in  Dee,  1818,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Isaac  Jenkm. 
_ hotel  proprietor  in  Steubenville,  who  came  here  about 

luo^kept  theold‘Rcd  Lion”-and  died  between  1838  and 
1843  They  had  one  daughter,  who  married  Dr.  Sheets,  then 
residing  bore,  but  who  died  between  1850-60.  Mrs.  aponcer 
Jnhieot’s  wife,  died  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
contain  at  present  resides  on  Washington  street,  with  h,s 
sister  officiating  as  housekeeper  for  him. 

Tames  Gallagher,  at  present  president  of  the  Jefferson 
- Mna]  Hank  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  born  Oct. 
1806  BHis  father  was  Charles,  born  about  1780,  in  the  north 


of  Ireland,  and  who  came  to  America  about  1803-4,  located 
at  Germantown  and  died  in  181 1.  Oar  subject’s  mother's  maid- 
en name  was  Ellen  Maloy,  also  of  Ireland,  and  tho  old  couple 
were  married  near  Londonderry.  They  had  a family  of  three 
children — Catharine,  born  in  1803-4,  died  in  1810.  Oursubject 
was  tho  second  child.  And  Ellen,  born  in  1808,  died  in  1824. 
James  received  a plain  education,  and  came  to  Steubenville  with 
his  mother,  who  was  then  a widow,  in  Sept.,  1816.  Hero  he 
learned  the  saddle  and  harness  making  business  with  Joseph 
Walker,  a pioneer  settler  in  this  section,  who  died  in  1836.  He 
worked  at  his  trade  fourteen  years,  and  in  1830  commenced  in 
the  New  Orleans  river  trade,  in  flat-boating,  and  remained  in  it 
nearly  eight  years.  Ho  was  married  in  Sept , 1836,  to  Rachel, 
second  daughter  ot  Ambrose  Shaw,  then  a builder  and  contrac- 
tor in  Steubenville;  a very  early  pioneer  hero  who  died  in  1855. 
Mrs.  Gallagher’s  mother  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Patience  Doyle,  also  very  early  pioneers.  Tho  Mrs.  Galla- 
gher died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1854,  leaving  lour  children — three 
boys  and  one  girl.  In  1839  our  subject,  meeting  with  a very 
serious  accident,  retired  to  private  life,  but  in  1841  was  elected 
justice  of  Steubenville  township,  and  re-elected  in  1844.  He 
also  became  a director  in  the  “ Farmers'  and  Mechanic’s  Bank 
of  Steubenville,”  in  1839,  and  wTas  re-elected  a director  of  the 
Jefferson  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  in  1845-6,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  until  the  charter  of  the  bank  expired  in 
1805-6,  then  ho  was  elected  a director  in  Jefferson  National 
Bank,  and  in  1870  ho  became  president,  which  position  he  still 
fills  with  so  much  ability,  and  wo  may  add,  universal  satisfaction. 

Of  his  family,  already  relerrod  to,  the  oldest  son  was  born  Oct. 

6th,  1839,  and  died  single  tho  26th  of  Juno,  1869.  The  second 
son,  Charles,  called  after  his  grandfather,  was  born  the  1st  of 
January.  1845,  and  has  filled  his  present  position  as  cashier  to 
the  “ Jefferson  National  Bank”  since  1874;  married  Johanna, 
daughter  of  ’Squire  Daton,  of  this  county,  though  he  was  a na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania,  in  September,  1871,  and  has  an  interest- 
ing family  of  two  sons.  The  third  son  in  our  subject's  family 
was  born  December  5.  1851,  and  is  in  practice  as  an  attorney  in 
Cincinnati,  being  single,  while  tho  only  daughter,  Rachel  Shaw 
Gallagher,  born  on  tho  19th  of  May,  1854,  still  remains  single 
and  keeps  house  for  her  estimable  partner  on  North  Fourth  St. 

Nor  should  wo  omit  an  expression  of  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, Sr.,  lor  many  items  of  interest  to  this  work,  as  equally 
tor  the  service  of  his  re  liable  recollections  ot  by-gone  days  in 
revising  local  data  collected  during  our  tedious  labors. 

William  H.  Hunter,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs  McFaddeu  & 
Hunter,  proprietors  of  the  Steubenville  Gazette , is  a native  of 
Cadiz,  Harrison  county,  O.,  and  was  born  in  1852.  He  is  the 
son  of  Joseph  R.  Hunter,  a native  of  Westmoreland  county, Pa., 
born  in  1804,  of  English  descent.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Letitia  McFaddcn,  a native  ot  Ireland,  who  had  a family  of  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  oldest  of  them  is  the  Rev.  C.  J- 
Hunter,  Presbyterian  minister  at  Dennison:  the  second  is  S.  M. 
Hunter,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  Newark;  the  third  is 
our  subject,  and  the  fourth  is  at  present  editor  on  the  Cadiz  Senti- 
nel. The  oldest  is  deceased;  the  second  is  wife  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Ar- 
nold, proprietor  of  the  Cadiz  Sentinel ; and  the  third  sister  the 
wife  of  Mr.  II.  A.  Hammond,  merchant  of  Cadiz.  Our  subject 
took  aplain  commerciai  education,  and  perfected  his  studies  while 
requiring  the  art  of  newspaper  and  job  printing  on  the  Cadiz 
paper,  latterly  holding  a prominent  position  in  the  literary  de- 
partment on  said  paper.  In  1875  ho  associated  with  Mr.  H.  B. 
McFaddcn,  and  tho  two,  as  above  stated,  took  the  Steubenville 
Gazette,  which  they  have  certainly  matured  into  a daily  publica- 
tion of  exceeding  merit.  Mr.  Hunter  was  married  June  6, 1876, 
to  Harriet  Rosamond,  daughter  of  Mr.  W . C.  Brown,  a merchant 
of  Cadiz,  and  resides  at  “Riverside,”  North  Fourth  street,  in  tins 
city,  in  a magnificent  residence,  of  which  we  givoan  illustration 
elsewhere  in  this  work. 

Jacob  Hull,  recorder  for  Jefferson  county,  is  a native  of  Steu- 
benvitle,  and  was  born  in  1812,  being  tho  son  of  George  liull,  ot 
New  Jersey,  a hatter  of  this  city,  who  came  here  in  1805,  when 
he  and  one  Andrews  were  tho  pioneers  in  that  line  ot  business 
in  the  county.  Our  subject’s  mother's  maiden  name  was  Owens, 
of  Columbiana  countv,  lormerly  ot  New  Jersey.  Our  subjec  , 
Jacob,  had  acquired  o"nly  a plain  education,  when  he  also  learned 
the  hat  trade  with  his  father,  and  worked  at  it  about  four  yeais. 
He  then  went  to  Kentucky,  and  clerked  for  some  seven  > eais,  u 
returned  to  Steubenville  and  continued  to  clerk  for  various  firms. 
In  1877  be  was  elected  recorder,  and  still  retains  that  office,  '* 
term  expiring  in  1880.  He  was  married  in  1849  to  Margare  . 
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daughter  of  the  lato  Samuel  Harman,  of  Jefferson  county,  by 
whom  be  has  becomo  the  father  of  a family  of  eight  children.’  As 
a county  official,  Mr.  Hull  is  admirably  fitted,  being  exceedingly 
attentive  and  prompt  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  accurate  and 
withal  ever  prompt  to  extend  courtesies  in  his  official  capacity. 

Roseman  Gardner  is  a native  of  Belmont  county,  born  1844 
and  is  the  son  of  George  Gardner,  farmer,  whose  family  was  or- 
iginally from  Loudon  county,  Va.  Eoseman  early  took  a clerk- 
ship in  Belmont  county,  but  in  April,  1861,  entered  Co.  K.,  17th 
O.  V.  I.,  under  Capt.  Tolman,  for  three  months  service,  and  on 
bis  return  home  re-enlisted  for  three  years  in  Co  K.,  15th  O.  Y. 

I..  under  Capt.  F.  Askew,  serving  a year  and  a half,  when  be 
was  discharged.  Ho  came  to  Steubenville  in  1863,  and  engaged 
with  Hanna  & St.  Ciajr  until  1864,  when  he  again  enlisted  under 
Captain  J.  Gluzener,  ot  Co.  K.,  179th  O.  V.  I.,  soon  afterwards 
being  promoted  to  sergeant-major  of  the  regiment.  He  served 
one  year  in  Tennesseo  and  Kentucky,  and  was  mustered  out  of 
service  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1865.  Proceeding  to  Pittsburgh 
he  engaged  with  F.  H.  Eaton  as  cashier  in  a trimming  house,  and 
the  following  spring  engaged  on  tho  then  Sunday  Leader  as 
solicitor  and  reporter,  which  position  ho  filled  for  one  and  a half 
years.  From  that  ho  entered  the  music  house  of  Hoffman  A 
Hane,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  remained  till  the  fall  ot  1872,  when  he 
came  to  Steubeuvillo  and  opened  out  in  tho  same  line  of  business 
and  still  continues  it.  Mr.  G.  has  an  excellent  store  at  404  Mar- 
ket street,  and  also  possessing  the  advantages  of  musical  ability, 
a capital  voice  and  abundant  musical  enthusiasm,  to  him  may 
be  largely  ascribed  the  local  cultivation  and  popular  taste  for 
good  music.  He  was  marriod  in  1869,  to  Bada,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Sr.,  grocer  of  this  city,  by  whom  he  has  one 
daughter.  I 

j 

James  A.  McCurdy,  attorney-at-law,  is  a native  of  Salem,  Co-  i 
lumbiana  county,  Ohio;  born  in  1839,  and  son  of  Daniel  Me-  ; 
Curdy,  of  that  place,  but  now  of  Steubenville.  Our  subject 
early  read  law  with  Mr.  K.  C.  Hoffman,  of  Steubenville,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862.  He  has  been  in  practice  bore 
to  tho  presont,  and  filled  tho  position  of  city  solicitor  from  1869 
to  1875.  He  at  present  oi  jo3rs  a wide  popularity  as  an  attorney, 
and  is  director  and  solicitor  for  tho  Miner’s  and  Mechanic's  Bank 
of  Steubenville.  He  married  Marietta,  daughter  of  Samuel  S. 
Spencer,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  bj'  whom  ho  has  an  interest- 
ing family  of  four  children — Mary  S.,  born  in  1869;  Samuel, 
burn  in  1871  ; Daniel,  born  in  1873;  and  George  A.,  born  in 
1875.  Our  subject’s  office  is  located  over  Sberrard,  Mooney  & 
Co.’s  bank,  Market  street,  corner  of  Fourth. 

Joseph  M.  Rickey  is  the  eldest  son  of  John  Eickey ; born  in 
Cross  creek  township,  where  his  grandfather  settled  in  1800, 
having  emigrated  from  Center  county,  Pa.  Joseph  M.  was 
brought  up  to  farming,  having  received  a fair  education  and  in- 
struction in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  lie  qualified 
himself  when  quite  young  for  a land  surveyor  and  civil  engineer, 
in  which  profession  he  has  attained  a very  creditable  degree  of 
eminence,  serving  a number  of  terms  as  county  surveyor  and 
city  civil  engineer  for  Steubenville.  Ho  is  now  one  of  three 
state  commissioners,  with  a like  commission  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  surveying  the  boundary  lines  of  the  two  states.  In  bis 
younger  days,  Mr.  Rickey  was  successful  also  in  various 
other  pursuits,  including  school  teaching,  flat- boating,  merchan- 
dising, and  dealing  in  real  estate,  and  has  ever  been  prominent 
in  public-enterprises,  politics,  and  filling  local  offices.  His  father, 
John  Eickey,  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  in  1875, 
at  the  agool  eighty-nine.  His  father  our  subject’s  grandfather  • 
also  John  Eickej’,  was  a captain,  serving  in  the  Continental 
French  war,  under  General  Abbercombie,  and  afterwards  in  the 
war  of  tho  Revolution.  Ho  was  finally  killed,  in  his  93th  year, 
by  being  thrown  from  a spirited  horse.  He  was  an  old  Royal 
Arch  Mason  and  a Presbyterian — being  one  ot  the  three  first 
elders  in  the  organization  of  tho  old  First  Presbyterian  church 
in  Steubenville. 

Samuel  S.  Culbertson  is  a native  of  Steubenville,  born  Jan- 
uary 28,  1852 ; and  is  a son  of  Benjamin  M.  Culbertson,  born  No- 
vember  15,  1824,  at  Wellsburg,  W.  Va  The  old  gentleman 
was  a shoemaker,  and  evidenced  his  patriotism  by  serving  his 
country  in  the  lato  war.  His  wife’s  maiden  name  was  Catherine 
Snowden,  of  Connellsville,  Pa  , born  December  7,  1S22;  died 
March  25,  1876.  Tho  old  gen'leman  was  married  a second  time 
recently,  to  Hattie  Mourman,  of  West  Missouri,  where  he  now 
resides.  Our  subject— Samuel  S.  Culbertson — received  only  a 


plain  education  ; early  obtained  an  insight  to  his  father’s  craft, 
but  in  1867,  applied  himself  fo  learning  “the  art  preservative,” 
at  the  Examiner  office,  Washington,  Pa,  ultimately  engaging 
with  Mr.  C.  N.  Allen,  in  August,  1871,  who  was  then  proprie- 
tor of  the  Steubenville  Gazette.  His  ability  in  tho  craft  and  re- 
liable business  acquirements  soon  raised  him  to  the  foreman- 
ship  of  tho  office,  which  position  he  has  continued  to  fill  with 
unlimited  satisfaction  to  the  present.  . He  has  a brother  Joseph 
living  in  Steubonvillo  and  a sister,  Lillian  M.,  residing  in  St. 
Louis,  both  single.  Our  subject  married  Mary  M.,  daughter  of 
Homy  Miller,  ot  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  .She  was 
born  December  8th,  1853,  is  a niece  ot  the  Hon.  William  Mont- 
gomery, and  received  a high  school  education  in  Washington. 
They  have  one  child,  Minnie  Mat',  born  in  Steubenville,  May 
2lst,  1874.  Our  subject  is  Post  Officer  in  the  “ Temple  of  Hon- 
or,” and  member  of  the  Grand  Temple  of  the  state — is  guide  in 
the  “ Royal  Arcuneum,”  “ Stanton  Council,  343” — an  improved 
insurance  and  beneficial  order,  while  he  and  his  wife  are  consist- 
ent members  of  tho  M.  E.  Church. 

V iroinius  W.  Berry,  second  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
Berry,  ot  Pennsyl vania,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March  12, 
1836,  his  grandfathers,  on  both  father's  and  mother’s  side — re- 
spectively John  Berry  anti  Adam  Read,  both  boing  veterans  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Our  subject,  in  1848,  went  to  the  book 
biuding  business  with  Messrs.  Miller  & Bullock,  of  Philadel- 
phia, served  them  eight  years,  and  then  spent  two  years  in  the 
New  England  states.  In  1867  became  to  Steubenville,  engaged 
with  W.  R.  Allison,  and  remained  with  him  until  October  1, 
1873,  when  lie  entered  upon  business  for  himself,  iu  company 
with  Mr.  Campbell,  but  in  February,  1876,  he  engaged  with  Mr. 
P.  B.  Conn,  as  foreman  of  the  Herald  job  department,  and  ftill 
efficientlj-  bolds  that  position.  Ho  was  married  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1866,  to  Jennie  G.,  daugher  of  Mr.  James  Kelley,  born 
June  9,  1846 — Mr.  Kelley,  we  should  add,  is  one  of  the  leading 
Irish  poplin  manufacturers,  in  Dublin.  They  have  a family  ot 
five  children,  born  as  follows:  James  W.,  April  9,  1867 ; Jessie 
P.,  24th  of  January,  1869;  Joseph  H,  September  10,  1872; 
Robert  C.,  20th  of  January;  1874.  and  John  R.  R.,  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1879, 

Alexander  Smith,  sheriff  of  Jefferson  county,  is  a native  of 
Cross  creek  township,  born  1834,  and  son  ot  Alexander  Smith, 
a native  ot  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  born  in  1790.  Ilis  father  was 
of  German  descent,  and  his  mother’s  family  from  Maryland. 
Our  subject’s  father  laid  out  the  present  town  of  Now  Alexan- 
der in  1832,  and  ran  a hotel  and  store  there  for  many  years.  He 
settled  in  tho  county  about  1812 — was  the  first  to  introduce 
horse  mills  in  this  section — and  died  February  14,  1878.  Our 
subject  first  employed  himself  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  deal- 
ing in  stock,  at  which  he  proved  very  successful.  In  tho  fall  of 
1877.  however,  be  was  elected  sheriff,  and  was  ro-eleeted  in  Octo- 
ber, 1879.  his  term  ot  office  expiring  in  1882.  He  first  marriod, 
in  1855,  Ann,  daughter  of  Robert  McIntyre,  farmer,  of  Cross 
Creek  township,  and  by  her  has  issue — two  sons  and  a daughter 
living.  She  died  January.  1873.  Ho  married  a second  time  iu 
1879,  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Hall,  widow,  nee  Frances  Conn,  ot  New 
Alexandria,  and  resides  adjacent  to  the  court  house.  In  his  first 
year  of  holding  office,  Mr.  Smith  conducted  more  judicial  sales 
than  ever  before  known  in  the  county  within  one  year,  among 
them  being  one  amounting  to  860,009,  and  another  to  872,000. 

Thomas  Benton  Coulter,  county  clerk  for  Jefferson,  was 
born  on  the  25th  ot  June,  1843,  and  is  a son  of  Robert  Coulter,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  born  in  1805.  His  lather  was 
ot  Scotch  descent,  and  his  mother's  family— her  maidon  name 
being  Jane  Carson,  born  1812 — coming  from  tho  north  of  Ire- 
land. The  old  gentleman  died  in  1851.  Our  subject  early  be- 
came a school  teacher,  and  from  the  ago  ot  sixteen  ^ to  twenty- 
four  taught  regularly,  with  marked  success.  ^ During  1864  he 
joined  the  157th  National  Guards,  under  Col.  G.  YV.  McCook,  as 
first  lieutenant,  and  served  one  hundred  days.  Alter  that,  for 
some  six  years,  ho  became  a telegraph  operator  at  Bloomfield 
station,  oil  the  “Pan  Hnudlo  road.”  He  was  nominated  by  the 
Republican  party  in  1875  to  the  office  he  now  holds,  and  elected 
by  a majority  of' 1,148  votes— while  in  1878  he  was  re-elected  by 
a majority  of  1,433  votes,  and  tho  term  of  his  otfico  expires  in 
1882  He  was  married  in  1S67  to  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Craio-  B.  Templeton,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  by  whom  he  has  an 
interesting  daughter  named  Cora.  Mr.  Coulter’s  fine  residence 
is  at  River  View,  north  Fourth  street,  and  elsewhere  in  this 
work  will  be  observed  a faithful  sketch  of  it. 
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OhmRwaJ  ^f,ILY~;J0hn80n  MooneT>  of  Steubenville, 

a Mft'rvlnnrt  18  a 80n  °*  the  late  John  Mooney, 

m a r r ied  &R  H y IvT  k °'i  ^ ^t  h el  a m i 1 y is  of  Irish  descent.  Johnson 
conn  ^ V b-  h H,”  dau.ghterof  Murphy,  of  Hampshire 

IT/L  h gJ?~?o«°r,gIDal,y  from  Irelaud-  Their  nuptials 
tnm  w Kbiatep  !”  18d5’  ttnd  they  bad  issue,  three  sons— YVill- 
3 ’ho™  -Fshroary  24,  1838;  John  M.,  born  May  23,  1846 ; 
and  frank  Moore  Mooney,  bora  February  7,  1853.  Johnson 
ooney  moved  with  his  parents  into  Jefferson  county,  when 
on  y en  years  of  age,  took  a plain  education,  and  first  engaged 
m agricultural  pursuits  with  his  parents.  In  1826  ho  went  to 
learn  the  tailoring  business  with  Mr.  Andrew  Harper,  of  .Rich- 
mond, this  county,  and  worked  as  a journeyman  for  somo  two 
years,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Yellow  creek,  and 
there  carried  on  the  same  business  on  his  own  account  for  a like 
period  also  keeping  apopular  hotel  at  the  same  place  for  eight 
years.  He  was  then  elected  to  the  office  of  county  coroner,  and 
filled  it  two  terms.  In  the  fall  of  1847  he  was  elected  county 
treasurer,  to  which  he  was  re-elected,  and  served  as  such  for  four 
years.  He  moved  to  Steubenville  in  the  spring  of  1848.  After 
1852  he  interested  himself  warmly  in  the  establishment  of  the 
river  division  of  C.  & P.  H.  R.,  from  which  he  went  on  to  the 
old  Steubenville  and  Indiana  railroad  as  a conductor,  and  held 
that  position  for  twenty-four  years.  Of  his  sons,  William  H. 
has  become  a partner  in  the  important  ban  king  house  of  Shorrard 
Mooney  & Co.,  Steubenville.  He  was  married  in  1861  to  Amanda 
W.,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  Crawford,  of  Steubenville. 
Robert  Crawford  was  born  in  1795,  and  died  in  186!),  aged  74 
year6.  William  H.  Mooney’s  family  consists  of  Robert  Johnson 
Mooney,  born  in  1863;  William  McK.  Mooney,  born  in  1865; 
Henry  G.,  born  in  1867  ;MaudC.,  born  in  1871 ; Kellie  W.,  born 
in  1875,  and  Mabel,  born  in  1877.  John  M.  Mooney  is  in  the 
milling  business  at  Rush  Run.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter 
of  William  and  Catherine  Perkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1869,  and  they  have  a family  of  three,  Elizabeth  H.,  born  in 
1871  ; Jesse  A.,  born  in  1873,  and  Kate  I.,  born  in  1874.  Frank 
M.  Mooney  is  in  the  feed,  flour  and  grain  business  on  Market 
street,  Steubenville,  being  assisted  bv  his  venerable  and  worthy 
father.  He  was  married  May  11,  1875,  to  Mary  J.,  daughter  of 
James  and  Sophia  Lindsey,  of  Steubonville,  and  they  have  but 
one  child,  Blanche  S.  Mooney,  born  on  April  24,  1876. 

The  Late  Col.  George  W.  McCook  and  the  Distinguished 
McCook  Family. — Few  families  have  attained  the  distinction 
and  universal  respect  in  this  community  with  that  of  the 
McCook’s— a family  name  at  all  times  identified  with  profound 
respect, admiration  and  the  remembrance  of  agreeable  associations 
by  every  old  resident  in  Jefferson  county.  Jo  do  justice  to  so 
distinguished  a family,  a complete  biography  of  it  would  require 
a volume  in  itself,  hence  we  prefer,  in  the  absence  of  more  com- 
plete data  respecting  the  family  to  reprint  the  following  exhaus- 
tive and  highly  interesting  obituary  from  the  Steubonville  Week- 
ly Herald,  of  January  4th,  1878,  as  setting  forth  much  valuable 
information  well  worthy  of  preservation  ; it  having  been  pub- 
lished on  the  arrival  of  the  news  announcing  the  death  of  the 
gallant  Col.  George  W.  McCook:  “On  the  evening  of  December 

28th  1877,  our  city  was  shocked  by  a dispatch  from  Kew  York 
announcing  the  sudden  -death  of  Col.  George  Vf . McCook,  for 
many  years  one  of  our  most  honored,  influential  and  useful  citi- 
zens It  was  immediately  felt  that  one  of  the  strong  men  of 
our  midst  had  fallen,  and  profound  regret  was  the  universal  ex- 
pression of  the  hour.  Hot  alone  with  the  rich  in  whose  circle 
the  Colonel  has  long  been  a distinguished  and  prominent  figure, 
but  even  greater  among  the  poor,  whose  needy  hearthstones 
had  so  often  been  made  cheerful  by  his  munificence,  one  common 
voice  of  heartfelt  sorrow  prevailed.  It  is  the  one  topic  of  the 
dav  whose  sad  intelligence  has  cast  a gloom  upon  the  communi- 
tv  Col.  George  W.  McCook  was  born  in  Canonsburg,  Wash- 
ington county,  Pennsylvania,  on  July  21st,  18--,  bo'n8  “j  the 
time  of  his  death  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  H.s  fatbe, , 
Daniel  McCook,  then  removed  to  Columbiana  county,  this  state, 
where  the  family  remained  until  George  was  nine  years  of  age, 
removing  them  to  Carrolton.  During  Col.  McCook  a residence 
he”  he  attended  his  collegiate  course  at  Franklin  College,  Kew 
Athene  Ohio.  While  there  he  determined  upon  the  profession 
of  law  and  completing  his  classical  studies,  entered  the  law  of- 
fice oT  Edwin  M Stanton,  in  this  city-aftci wards  the  great  war 
. ot  history  The  Colonel  here  gave  close  attention  not 
PS.-  *•<“«  but  al.o  to  th.  politic.  Of  the 
alone  to  m i ^ and  ab,e  ung  Democrat  of  the  period. 

S-i  to  the  bar  at  that  time,  being  effected  through  ex- 
tSSSSL  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  then  being  in  session 


in  Trumbull  county,  young  McCook  went  there,  passed  a suc- 
cessful examination  and  returning  to  Jefferson  became  associa- 
ted with  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  his  partner,  about  the  year  1843, 
The  first  case  in  which  the  two  appeared  in  court  as  a law  firm 
was  that  ot  Lydia  Kain  vs.  John  Kain,  a suit  in  divorce,  under 
date  of  February  6th,  1844.  From  bis  admission  to  the  bar,  be- 
gan to  date  Col.  McCook's  prominent  life,  both  in  the  military 
and  civil  history  of  our  country.  His  military  career,  began 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war.  Immediately  after 
President  Polk’s  proclamation,  declaring  the  existence  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  calling  for 
troops  under  the  enactment  of  Congress  authorizing  a call  for 
volunteers  not  exceeding  50,000,  a company  was  raised  in  this 
city  called  the  Steubenville  Greys.  This  company  organized 
about  the  middle  of  May,  1846,  by  electing  George  VV.  McCook, 
Esq.,  then  a rising  young  lawyer,  as  Captain.  On  the  27th  day 
of  May  the  company'  left  this  city  for  Camp  Washington  at 
Cincinnati,  being  officered  by  Col.  McCook  as  Captain,  John 
Kell  as  First  Lieutenant,  afterward  Col.  John  Kell,  of  the  2nd 
Ohio,  in  the  late  war,  and  Emanuel  Hooker  as  Second  Lieuten- 
ant. At  Cincinnati  the  3rd  Ohio  Infantry  was  organized,  of 
which  the  Steubenville  Greys  constituted  company  I.  In  the 
organization  Samuel  R.  Curtis  was  made  Colonel  and  George 
W.  McCook  promoted  from  his  position  as  Captain  of  Company 
I,  to  the  Lieutenant  Colonelcy  of  the  Regiment.  He  continued 
in  this  office  until  about  six  weeks  before  the  return  of  the  Regi- 
ment home,  when  Col.  Curtis  being  made  Inspector  General, 

Col.  McCook  was  given  command  ot  the  Regiment.  On  the  3d 
day  ot  July,  1846,  the  regiment  left  Cincinnati  for  Kew  Orleans, 
where  they  remained  three  day’s,  and  then  sailed  over  the  gulf 
and  landed  in  Texas,  and  then  moving  up  the  Rio  Grande,  lay 
a few  days  at  Camargo,  and  from  thence  to  Fort  Brown.  Leav- 
ing Fort  Brown  after  a couple  of  week’s  rest  they’  crossed  to  the 
Mexican  side,  and  camped  at  what  was  called  Camp  McCook, 
where  they  remained  about  six  months.  The  regiment  then 
went  to  Matamoras,  Pcrmarga,  where  Lieutenant  Col.  McCook, 
with  three  companies,  was  detailed  to  go  forward  and  relieve 
Col.  Morgan's  regiment  at  the  extreme  front,  and  it  was  on  this 
expedition  that  under  orders  from  Curtis,  he  made  one  of  the 
hardest  forced  marches  of  that  war.  Shortly  after  this  the  regi- 
mend  was  at  Monterey’,  and  from  there  they  moved  to  Buena 
Vista,  where  they’ remaiued  until  their  term  of  enlistment  had 
expired.  They  returned  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  were 
mustered  out,  returning  home  again  on  July  3d,  1847.  Return- 
ing to  this  city,  Col.  McCook  continued  his  law  partnership 
with  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  engaged  actively  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  with  eminent  success.  The  firm  represented  some 
ot  the  most  important  and  lucrative  legal  controversies  ot  the 
times,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  were  conducted,  rapidly 
increased  this  line  of  practice.  In  1852  ho  was  elected  Supreme 
Court  Reporter  of  this  State,  preparing  the  volumes  of  that  year 
bearing  his  namo,  of  the  Ohio  State  Reports.  In  the  fall  of  1853' 
Col.  McCook  was  elected  Attorney’  General  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  defeating  byT  a large  majority  both 
William  H.  Gibson,  the  Whig  candidate  and  Cooper  K.  Watson, 
the  Free  Soil  candidate.  Col.  McCook  was  a candidate  for  this 
office  the  second  time  in  1855  but  the  growing  and  accumulated 
strengt  h of  the  Republican  party’  that  year  was  too  much  for 
him  and  he  was  defeated  by  their  candidate,  F.  D.  Kimball. 
During  a portion  of  his  law  practice,  he  was  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana  railway  company,  as 
its  attorney’.  This  road  was  organized  under  the  act  of  1849, 
and  about  1851  active  measures  were  taken  to  construct  the  road 
to  Kewark,  Ohio.  Mr.  Daniel  Kilgore,  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  was 
elected  its  President,  and  continued  as  such  until  succeeded  by 
James  Means,  at  whose  death  T.  L.  Jewett,  then  vice  president, 
became  president.  Col.  McCook  was  attorney  for  the  raifioa 
company  from  its  organization  up  to  about  1857,  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  road  would  have  to  be  foreclosed,  t 
having  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  a receiver,  Judge  Jcwet  , 
Colonel  McCook  -was  employed  by  the  first  mortgage  bondhold- 
ers, who  principally’  lived  in  Europe,  to  act  lor  them  in  the  fore- 
closure ot  these  first  mortgages;  suits  were  brought,  and  pen  - 
ing  the  litigation  growing  out  of  them,  propositions  wero  ras  e 
for  the  settlement  of  the  question.  To  that  end  the  Colone  vis 
ited  Europe  in  1859  or  1860  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  t . ese 
bondholders.  A plan  of  adjustment  between  the  bondholders 
and  the  railroad  company’  was  effected  through  the  instrumen 
tality’  of  Colonel  McCook,  by  which  the  bondholders  aKrc®, . 
scale  their  interest  and  accept  a new  first  mortgage  bond, 
adjustment  was  made  as  agreed  upon,  and  new  bonds  weie 
| sued  to  take  up  the  old  ones,  and  the  floating  debt  araoun  ing 
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three  million  dollars.  At  the  outbreak  of  our  civil  war  Col- 
Geo.  W.  McCook  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dennison  as  one 
of  four  officers  in  the  state  to  take  charge  of  the  interests  ofOhio 
troops,  shortly  after  this  he  was  in  command  of  the  126th 
Ohio  infantry,  taking  charge  of  that  regiment  until  Col.  Smith, 
its  commissioned  colonel,  was  released  from  the  regular  army  to 
assume  bis  position  in  the  volunteer  service.  During  this  time 
he  was  also  chairman  of  the  County  Military  Association,  ren- 
deriug  most  effective  and  loyal  serviee  to  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try. In  1863  he  was  the  colonel  of  the  39th  Ohio  National 
Guard,  and  in  1864,  when  the  regiment  was  called  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  service  as  the  157th  Ohio  infantry,  he  was  its  com- 
mander. This  regiment  went  from  hero  to  Camp  Chase,  w-here, 
after  being  furnished  with  arms  and  accoutrements,  it  was  or- 
dered to  Baltimore,  Md.  Shortly  after  arrival  there  it  marched 
to  the  Relay  House,  and  from  there  was  ordered  in  Juno  to 
Fort  Delaware,  whore  the  remainder  of  its  term  of  service  was 
spent  in  guard  duty,  having  ten  thousand  rebel  officers  aud  pris- 
oners under  custody.  They  were  mustered  out  in  September, 
1864,  and  with  them  tho  Colonel  returned  home. 

Col.  McCook  was  always  specially  active  in  both  state  and 
national  politics.  He  was  one  of  the  conceded  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  West,  and  ably  championed  its  cause 
in  some  of  its  fiercest  conflicts.  He  was  almost  constantly  for 
twenty  years  the  chairman  of  the  Ohio  democratic  delegations 
to  their  national  conventions.  In  the  Cincinnati  convention 
of  1856,  he  nominated  John  C.  Breckenridge  for  vice  president 
on  the  ticket  with  James  Buchanan  for  President.  In  the  New 
York  convention  in  1868  he  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  as 
the  democratic  candidate  for  president.  At  this  time  the  colonel 
was  offered  tho  position  of  vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  Mr. 
Seymour,  but  absolutely  declined,  refusing  to  do  anything 
which  ho  thought  would  imperil  tho  chances  of  Mr.  Penuleton 
as  the  next  democratic  candidate  for  President.  In  1860  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  delegation  in  the  democratic  convention 
at  Charleston.  There  they  failed  to  make  a nomination,  and 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Baltimore,  where  they  failed  to  agree,  and 
the  southern  democracy  nominated  Breckenridge  and  tho  north- 
ern branch  Mr.  Douglas,  which  latter  nomination  had  been 
urged  with  great  ability  and  zeal  by  Col.  McCook  in  both  the 
Charleston  and  Baltimore  conventions.  In  1871  ho  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor  of  Ohio — defeating  in  tho  convention  Gen. 
Thomas  Ewing  and  Durban  Ward,  aspirants  for  that  office. 
During  the  heat  of  this  exciting  canvas-s,  Col.  McCook  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  active  participation  in  it,  by  reason  of 
affliction  similar  to  that  which  resulted  in  his  death.  He  was 
defeated  at  the  polls  by  Gen.  Edward  F.  Noyes,  now  the  Amer- 
ican minister  to  France.  Upon  Col.  McCook’s  recovery  from 
his  prostration  at  this  time,  he  was  ordered  by  Dr.  Van  Buren. 
of  New  York,  to  abstain  from  further  active  service,  and  has 
since  spent  his  time  either  at  his  home  in  Steubenville,  in  Now 
York  city,  or  in  foreign  travel.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Allen,  in  connection  with  Rufus  P.  Runny,  Edward 
F.  Noyes,  Barnabus  Burris,  Ralph  P.  Buekland  and  F.  W. 
Green,  on  the  Ohio  board  of  managers  of  tho  Centennial  com- 
mission. Last  July  he  returned  to  Europe  again  in  search  of 
health  and  to  visit  his  son  Robert  and  daughter  Hottie,  at  school 
in  Paris,  and  on  his  return  appeared,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  bis  many  friends,  to  be  in  rejuvenated  health.  He  spent  a 
few  days  in  our  city,  and  went  with  his  aged  mother  to  Now 
York  to  visit  his  sister,  Mrs.  Curtis,  wife  of  Dr.  Curtis,  an  emi- 
nent physician  of  that  city.  On  Christmas  day,  while  dining 
with  his  cousin  Hon.  Anson  G.  McCook,  M.  C.,  of  New  York,  he 
was  seized  with  an  attack  of  vertigo,  which  was  so  serious  as 
to  confine  him  to  his  bed.  From  this  paralysis  began  to  de- 
velop with  the  results  announced.  Although  losing  the  power 
of  speech  and  motion,  he  remained  conscious  until  near  his 
death.  He  was  attended  by  Drs.  Marcori,  Delafield,  Curtis  and 
Ensign. 

Col.  McCook's  father  was  Major  Daniel  McCook,  paymaster 
in  the  United  States  army,  who  was  killed  at  Buffington  Island 
during  the  Morgan  raid  in  1863.  George  was  the  second  son, 
the  eldest  being  Latimer,  who  died  some  fivo  years  ago  in  the 
west.  The  next  brother  is  Gen.  Alexander  McDowell  McCook, 
senior  aid  de  camp  of  Gen.  Sherman’s  staff,  and  who  arrived  in 
the  city  this  morning  to  attend  his  brother's  funeral.  The  next 
brothe“r  was  the  lamented  Gen.  Robert  McCook, who  was  assasi  an- 
ted by  rebels  in  Tennessee  in  1863.  The  filth  brother  was  Gen. 
Daniel  McCook,  who  fell,  far  to  the  front,  with  his  face  to  the 
foe,  in  the  terrible  assault  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  July  18,  1864. 
The  sixth  brother  was  Gen.  Ed.  McCook,  who  was  assaulted  by 
Wintermute  in  Yankton,  Dacotah.  The  soventh  was  Charley 


McCook,  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull’s  Run.  The  eighth  is 
Capt.  John  J.  McCook,  a well  known  attorney  of  New  York 
city.  There  are  two  sisters  still  living,  Mrs.  Mary  Baldwin,  of 
this  city,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Curtis,  of  New  York.  Col.  McCook  was 
married  to  Miss  Dick,  an  adopted  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C. 
Beatty,  of  this  city,  who  died  in  1863.  He  leaves  three  chil- 
dren, George  McCook,  Hettie  Beatty  McCook,  and  Robert  Mc- 
Cook. The  loss  of  Col.  McCook,  as  wo  have  said,  is  profoundly 
felt  in  our  city.  Of  generous  heart,  rare  social  attractions,  and 
large  wealth  of  intellectual  culture,  his  is  a loss  that  no  common 
period  of  time  can  roplace.  In  virtue  of  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments he,  a few  years  ago,  received  the  title  of  LL.  D.  from  his 
alma  mater. 

The  Buchanan  Family — The  Rev.  George  Buchanan  was 
born  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  near  the  beginning  of  1783. 
His  parents  wore  Scotch  Covenanters,  and  came  to  this  country 
before  the  Revolutinary  war.  George  was  the  youngest  son  in 
the  family.  Ilis  classical  education  was  begun  in  Gettysburg, 
under  the  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbins. 
He  was  graduated  in  Dickinson  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  tho 
fall  of  1805.  lie  immediately  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
under  the  care  of  tho  celebrated  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  being  a 
member  of  the  first  class  organized  in  that  institution.  Mr. 
Buchanan  having  completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed,  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
at  a meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  December,  1809. 
Soon  after  this  ho  crossed  the  mountains,  and  serving  as  a 
missionary  for  a few  months,  came  to  Steubenville,  where  he  lo- 
cated in  April,  1811,  and  continued  until  tho  14th  of  October, 
1855,  when  he  died,  having  served  in  his  pastorate  forty-four 
years.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  founder  of  three  congregations 
of  his  denomination.  One  in  Steubenville,  another  on  Yellow 
creek  and  the  third  was  callod  Harmon’s  creek.  The  name  of 
the  whole  denomination  to  which  Mr.  B.  belongod  was  changed 
in  1858  and  is  now  known  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Hence,  the  names  of  the  congregations  are  changed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  abovo  change,  Yellow  creek  is  callod  Richmond,  and 
Harman's  creek,  Paris.  Mr.  B.  continued  to  minister  to  these 
congregations  during  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  until  two  of 
them,  Richmond  first  and  Paris  last,  obtained  the  services  of  pas- 
tors for  the  full  time,  thus  leaving  him  entirely  to  the  Steubenville 
congregation.  Here  he  continued  to  labor  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  presenting  tho  extraordinary  circumstance  of  a minister 
preaching  every  Sabbath  with  but  two  exceptions,  lor  a period 
of  forty-four  years.  In  addition  to  his  work  as  a preacher  and 
pastor,  Mr.  Buchanan  taught  a classical  school  in  the  city  for  a 
number  of  years.  His  scholars  generally  did  well  in  life,  among 
whom  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  missionary  to  India,  and  tho 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  late  secretary  of  war.  As  a classical  scholar 
aud  teacher  Mr.  B.  had  a fine  reputation.  His  kind,  social  and 
benevolent  disposition  opened  for  him  tho  friendship  of  all 
classes,  old  and  young.  As  an  evidence  of  his  popularity  among 
matrimonial  candidates  he  married  over  five  hundred  couples. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  married  on  the  28th  of  April,  1812,  to  Miss 
Mary,  tho  third  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eleanor  Junkin,  then 
of  Mercericounty,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Junkin  was  a soldier  of 
the  revolution,  and  raised  a large  family,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George,  and  tho  Rev.  Dr.  D.  X.  are  well  known.  In  the  part- 
ner of  his  married  life.  Mr.  B.  was  peculiarly  blessed,  she  being 
a woman  qualified  in  every  respect  for  a pastor’s  wife.  Mrs.  B. 
survived  her  husband  six  years,  and  died  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Au- 
gust, 1861,  in  the  house  of  her  youngest  daughter,  wife  of  Mr. 
A J.  Ralston.  Mr.  Buchanan’s  family  consisted  of  seven  chil- 
dren, four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Miss  Eleanor  J.,  the  eldest, 
was  married  to  the  Rev.  John  Mason  Galloway,  in  May,  1838. 
Mr.  Galloway  Was  a minister,  first  in  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  and  then  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Whilst  in  the 
former,  he  preached  in  New  Castle  and  afterward  in  Paris,  Pa; 
whilst  in  tho  latter,  ho  preached  in  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  died  in  1865.  After  his  death  Mrs.  G.  moved  to  Steu- 
benville, where  she  now  (1879)  lives  with  a part  of  her  family, 
which  consisted  of  six  children.  Hor  oldest  studied  law  and  now 
bolds  tho  office  of  deputy  secretary  of  state  in  Colorado.  Her 
oldest  daughter  is  married  to  Mr.  C.  Worth,  and  lives  in  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Rev.  John  J.  Buchanan,  the  second 
member  of  the  family,  after  graduating  at  Franklin  College  in 
1838,  studied  theology  in  tho  A.  R.  Seminary,  Allegheny  City, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1841.  After  serving  as  pastor 
in  Raccoon  and  Hanover  congregations,  Beaver  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Nifllin  congregation,  Allegheny  county,  his  health 
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oseph  Buchanan,  the  third  of  this  family-,  after  passing  tlirough 
the  usual  collegiate  and  theological  education,  was  licensed  to 
preach.  He  served  as  a missionary  for  several  years  in  the  west, 
and  Pennsylvania.  His  labors,  however,  have  chiefly  been  con- 
nected with  schools.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Galloway1  he 
bought  the  premises  on  the  corner  of  Logan  and  fourth  streets 
of  this  city,  built  a home  and  started  a high  school  for  boys. 
This  schoo|  was  carried  on  successfully  for  three  yrears,  namely, 
from  1851  to  1854,  when  the  work  of  preaching  and  teaching  be- 
ing too  heavy  a tax  upon  Mr.  Galloway,  the  school  was  given 
up,  and  the  building  rented  to  the  board  of  education  for  a public 
high  school.  Mr.  B.  went  into  this  school  as  an  assistant  teach- 
er, and  so  continued  for  several  years,  when  be  became  princi- 
pal. In  1859,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  all  the  schools, 
which  office  be  held  until  the  year  1870.  His  labors  in  this  ca- 
pacity told  and  are  still  telling  upon  public  instruction  in  the 
city.  In  addition  to  this  office,  he  was  appointed  on  the  board 
of  county  school  examiners,  which  position  he  still  (1879)  holds. 
Mr.  B.  has  engaged  in  several  enterprises  of  an  educational  na 
ture  which  were  carried  forward  successfully.  Wm.  Stanton 
Buchanan  studied  law  with  the  Hon  B.  M.  Stanton,  entered 
upon  its  practico  in  this  city,  and  afterward  removed  to  Wheel- 
ing, but  is  now  engaged  in  farming  in  Marshall  county',  West 
Virginia.  James  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Tappan  and  graduated  in  the  Medical  University  of  New  York. 
He  practiced  in  his  profession  in  Wellsville,  Ohio,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  southern  war,  when  he  entered  the  army  as 
a surgeon.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  located  in  Allegheny 
City,  where  he  has  an  extensive  practice,  in  addition  to  his  hold- 
ing the  position  of  surgeon  to  the  Fort  Wayrne  and  Chicago 
railroad.  He  is  married  to  the  daughter  of  John  M.  Jenkins,  of 
Wellsville,  by  whom  he  has  a son  and  daughter.  Mary  Mc- 
Mecban  Buchanan,  the  sixth  child,  died  at  the  age  of  two  years. 
.Sarah  E.  Buchanan,  the  last  of  seven,  was  married  in  1856  to 
Mr.  A.  J.  Ralston,  brother  of  the  banker  of  San  Francisco.  She 
lived  with  her  husband  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  until  1862,  when  she 
died.  Her  husband  immediately  removed  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  now  resides. 

Judge  John  H.  Miller,  is  a native  of  Northampton  county, 
Pennsylvania,  born  January  30,  1813.  He  is  a soji  of  the  late 
Amos  Miller,  also  of  Pennsylvania,  born  May  29,  1789,  and  who 
died  May  7 1863  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Huston,  farmer,  of  Northampton  county,  and  was  married  in 
the  same  county  during  1811,  but  died  November  16  1828  She 
left  a family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  our  subject  being 
the  oldest  child.  He  received  his  education  at  “Strousburg 
Aeadomy,”  and  studied  law  during  1837-8,  under  General  Sam- 
uel Stokely  of  Steubenville,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Colum- 
bus Ohio  in  1840,  having  successfully  practiced  here  ever  since. 

In  1835  he  becamejustice  ot  the  peace  in  what  was  then  Monroe 
county  Pennsylvania,  but  came  to  Steubenville  in  1337  where 
he  was’ also  elected  a justice  about  1845-6,  and  was  in  the  city 
council  during  1867-8.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  by  Governor  Hayes,  to  fill  the  vacancy- 
caused  by  the  elevation  of  Judge  McIntyre  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  following  year,  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  same 
office  and  filled  it  tor  the  term  of  five  years  winch  expired  Feb- 
r,mrv  9 1871  During  1841,  he  also  filled  the  office  of  clerk  to 
?he  Snureme  Court,  under  a pro  Urn  appointment.  At  present 
writing  the  Judge  still  continues  his  private  law  practice  in 
writing  t S , unlimited  confidence  as  an  authority  in 
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ago.  Susan  has  become  Mrs.  Nelson,  of  Steubenville;  Jane  was 
married  to  Mr.  John  V.  O'Dell,  then  of  Steubonville,  but  now  a 
resident  of  New  York ; Julia  Ann  became  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Biek. 
erslaff,  of  this  place,  and  Emily-  W.  is  now  Mrs.  VY.  R.  Harmon. 
The  sons  were  James  H..  Joseph  A.,  John, -Jacob  M.,  Benjamin 
H.,  Win.  E.  and  George  A.,  all  still  living  in  Steubenville.  Our 
subject  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  B.  Tappan,  and  graduated  in 
Cincinnati,  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  He  was* also  in  the 
157th  O.  V.  I.,  during  the  late  war  as  surgeon,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  went  into  practice  as  a physician,  in  partnership  with 
Dr.  Tappan,  with  whom  he  remained  associated  three  years, 
and  then  succeeded  to  a private  practice,  which  he  still  conducts 
with  much  success.  He  was  married  in  1865,  to  Eliza  A.  Rit- 
tenhouse,  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  Rittenhouse,  of  this  county,  by 
whom  ho  has  had  a family  of  three  children,  one  of  whom  is 
dead.  The  Doctor  is  a member  of  Jefferson  County  Medical  As- 
sociation— one  of  the  examiners  for  the  “Roy-al  Arcanum”  Asso- 
ciation, is  a member  of  the  1.  O.  O.  F.,  and  associated  with  the 
M.  E.  Church. 

J.  H.  Hawkins,  at  present  one  of  our  leading  merchants,  con- 
ducting business  on  Market  street,  is  a native  of  Steubenville, 
born  in  1826,  and  son  of  Thomas  Hawkins,  ot  Maryland,  who 
came  to  Steubenville  in  1817,  was  a tailor  by-  trade,  and  died 
hero  in  1847.  His  mother’s  name  was  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Nathan  and  grand-daughter  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Mary- 
land. She  died  in  1854.  The  family  consisted  of  eight  girlsand 
three  boys — William  B.;  born  1807 ; James,  born  1819,andJohn 
H..  born  1826.  The  business  experience  of  our  subject  com- 
menced about  thirty-one  years  ago,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  George 
Scott,  dealer  in  dry  goods  and  millinery-,  in  this  city-.  Alter 
some  years  be  became  a partner  with  Mr.  S.,  and  continued  in 
that  connection  until  about  eleven  years  ago.  when,  the  latter 
gentleman  dying,  Mr.  H.,  with  othors,  entered  into  partnership 
in  the  same  business  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  H.  Hawkins  & 

Co.  After  tour  years,  the  firm  became  Hawkins,  Patterson  & 

Co.,  with  a branch  wholesale  house  in  Pittsburgh,  which 
continued  there  for  five  years;  but  two  years  ago  both  firms 
closed  out,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  formed  a new  partnership  with 
Mr.  J.  H.  Dawson,  and  opened  up  in  the  same  business  in  March, 

1878,  which  is  still  continued  at  320  Market  street.  The  present 
firm  consists  of  J.  H.  Hawkins  and  J.  II.  Dawson,  the  latter 
being  also  a thorougly  experienced  and  practical  business  man, 
and  bringing  with  him  hosts  of  friends.  Mr.  Hawkins  has 
ever  taken  a lively  interest  in  Steubenville's  prosperity,  and  is 
never  to  be  found  wanting  in  enterprise.  He  is  president  ot 
the  Miners'  and  Mechanics’  bank,  a director  in  the  Jefferson 
National  bank,  and  also  director  in  the  Steubenville  Furnace 
and  Iron  Company-,  in  which  he  was  one  ot  the  early  prime 
movers.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  u popular  citizen,  a shrewd  business 
man,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Steubenviile, 
past  and  present. 

James  M.  Riley,  comes  from  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  was 
born  in  1831.  Ho  is  a son  of  the  late  P.  W.  Lliley-,  who  was  in 
the  Baltimore  sharp  shooters  during  the  war  of  1812,  but  who 
died  in  1849.  Our  subject  came  to  Steubenville  in  1856,  then 
being  a practical  nailer,  and  engaged  himself  at  the  Jefferson 
Iron  works  whore  hostill  remains.  He  was  married  on  the  19th, 
of  April,  1855,  to  Elizabeth  M.  daughter  of  Daniel  Lincberger, 
ot  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  and  has  a family  ot  tour  chil- 
dren— Celeste,  Gertrude,  J.  Sherman  and  Lottio  B. 

Robert  E.  Banks,  is  a native  of  Derry,  Ireland,  and  was 
born  April  11th,  1831,  being  a son  of  the  late  John  Bank,  who 
died  in  1859.  Our  subject  came  to  this  country  in  1850,  and 
was  engaged  with  Lloyd  & Black  as  a shipping  clerk  for  some 
four  years.  Ho  then  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at  Clear- 
field,  Pennsylvania,  from  the  fall  ot  1855  to  1861.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  he  promptly  responded  to  the  President's  first 
call,  by  joining  the  14th  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  three  months 
men.  He  served  out  his  time  and  was  honorably  discharged  in 
Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  2<Uh  ot  August,  in  the 
same  year,  he  re  enlisted  tor  three  years  in  the  Uth  Pennsy - 
vunia  as  a private,  September  6th,  ho  was  promoted  to  sergeant, 
and  the  6th  November,  1864,  commissioned  a lieutenant,  again 
being  promoted,  the  13th  of  August,  1865,  to  Captain,  holding 
that  rank  when  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  September  of  e 
latter  year.  During  his  service  bo  was  in  thirty  to  thirty-five 
engagements  and  over  sixty  skirmishes — receiving  no  lower 
than  five  serious  wounds — two  or  three  of  them  being  inttic  e 
with  the  sabre,  showing  the  close  engagements  he  was  brougt 
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to  endure.  On  relinquishing  the  service,  he  came  to  Steuben- 
ville where  he  was  married  on  the  30th  of  May,  1867  to  Kate 
daughter  of  Thomas  McKann,  by  whom  he  haf’a  family  of  five 
living;— Mary  K.,born  July  6,  1868;  Agnes  K„  born  Iulv  90 
1870,  but  she  died  Dec.  27,  1872  ; William  B.,  born  Feb  19  1872  • 
John  K,  born  Sept.  13th,  1874  ; Alice  K,  born  Nov  6 1876  ! 
and  BlachcJC.,  born  Sept.  15,  1878.  ’ ’ 


. ’’SR  "atiVe  °f  Ea-'and,  and  was  born 

April  16th,  1820.  He  is  a son  of  the  late  Thomas  and  Rachel 
Day,  nte  Watts,  of  tho  same  county  in  the  old  country  The  old 
couple  had  four  sons,  alt  of  whom  came  to  America  in  1823  Our 
subject  learned  glass  blowing  and  worked  at  it  for  twenty-one 
years.  He  entered  the  grocery  and  dry  goods  business  on  tho 
corner  of  Third  and  Fourth  streets  in  1857,  and  still  remains 
there,  in  company  with  his  son  Alfred,  and  their  house  mat' 
now  be  classed  among  tho  most  important  in  their  lino  in  the 
city.  Mr.  William  Day  was  married  on  the  18th  of  Sept  1847 
to  Diana,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  a native  of  Yorkshire’ 
England,  and  by  her  has  had  two  sons  and  four  daughter  as 
follows: -Alfred,  born  July  16th,  1848;  Sarah,  born  March 
23th,  1850;  William  born  Nov.  7th,  1853;  Mary,  June  14th 
1858  ; Ida  May,  born  April  30th,  1860,  and  died  June  21st,  1864  • 
Belle  Morse,  born  Jan.  19tb,  1862.  Sarah  was  married  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams,  Sept.  8th,  1868,  and  has  two  sons,  William 
and  Jared.  Alfred  married  Sarah  Rea,  of  Washington,  Guern- 
sey county,  Ohio,  July  16th,  1876,  and  has  one  son,  Francis  Rea. 
William  married  Annie  Kesey,  of  Steubenville,  Feb.  4tb,  1878 


Robert  K.  Winnings  is  a native  of  Belmont  county,  born 
23d  of  May,  1833,  and  is  a son  James  Winnings,  a native  of 
Berkeley  county,  Va.  The  old  man  came  to  Belmont  county 
sixty  years  ago,  and  died  in  1858.  Our  subject’s  mother  was 
originally  named  Catherine  Konuedy,  born  in  1800,  and  she 
had  a family  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter— the  latter  dying  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Samuel  also  died  about  two  years  ago, 
aged  fifty-seven.  John  is  residing  in  Wheeling;  Edward  D.  is  the 
present  popular  and  successful  proprietor  of  the  extensive  keg 
factory  in  this  city,  near  the  Jefferson  Iron  Works.  Israel  died 
about  1846,  Robert  K.,  as  wo  have  said,  was  born  in  1833 — be 
is  u practical  cooper,  and  works  for  his  brother  Edward  D., 
while  Jamos  K.  is  also  a cooper,  and  is  engaged  at  Bellairo. 
Our  subject  learned  his  trado  as  a cooper,  with  Mr.  John  H. 
Smith,  and  afterwards  worked  in  Harrison  county,  coming  to 
Steubenville  from  Martin’s  Ferry  in  1869.  Ho  has  remained  in 
his  brother’s  works  ever  since.  He  was  married  in  1852  to 
Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel  Brady,  cabinet  maker,  of  Steu- 
benville, Ohio,  but  has  no  family.  He  also  joined  company  C. 
of  the  1st  infantry  regiment,  under  Capt.  W.  Orr,  and  during 
the  late  war  served  from  Feb.  1S64,  to  August  24th,  1865,  when 
he  was  honorably  discharged. 


Matthew  Oliver  Junkin  is  a native  of  Cumberland  county, 
Pa.,  aud  was  born  in  1801.  He  is  a son  of  Joseph  Junkin,  of 
tho  same  county,  who  died  February,  1831,  aged  81  years,  who 
was  a lieutenant  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  1777.  Our  sub- 
ject came  to  Steubenville  in  1829,  and  in  1831  was  married  to 
Rebecca  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Buchanan  and  a brother  ot 
the  late  Rev.  George  Buchanan.  They  have  had  a family  of  six 
children,  but  have  only  two  daughters  living,  one  of  whom  is 
now  Mrs.  W.  B.  Donaldson,  and  the  other,  still  unmarried,  re- 
sides at  home.  Previous  to  coming  here,  and  when  about  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen  years  of  age,  our  subject  joined  the  Mercer 
county  light  infantry,  belonging  to  the  121st  Pennsylvania 
Rifles.  He  subsequently  served  as  captain,  adjutant  and  major, 
but  resigned  to  come  to  Steubenville.  Here  he  was  elected  a 
justiceof  tho  peace  in  1843,  and  served  some  eighteen  to  twenty 
years.  He  also  served  as  a commissioner  of  insolvency.  In 
September,  1861,  ho  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  company  H., 
30th  Ohio,  and  served  sixteen  months,  lie  returned  and  was 
again  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  beside  which  lie  served  as 
mayor  to  the  city  from  1843  to  1847.  In  1875  he  was  made  the 
recipient  of  a handsome  gold-headed  cane,  as  a token  of  respect 
from  the  members  of  tho  bar  and  county  officials  in  Jefferson, 
he  having  filled  local  offices  for  over  thirty-two  years.  Mr. 
Junkin  has  ever  been  held  in  high  estimation  as  a citizen,  and 
in  his  declining  years,  though  retired,  shares  equally  of  univer- 
sal respect  and  regards. 

The  McConvilles— The  history  of  the  city  of  Steubenville 
would  be  incomplete  without  honorable  mention  of  one  of  hor 
merchants,  who  within  the  last  thirty  years  by  enterprise  and 
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close  attention  to  mercantile  affairs,  built  up  a vast  trade,  and 
founded  in  Steubenville  a house  that  in  both  branches  retains 
the  confidence  of  tho  people  and  endeavors  to  carry  out  the  de- 
signs and  business  ideas  of  the  founder.  The  late  Daniel  McCon- 
ville  was  born  in  Warronpoint,  county  Down,  Ireland,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1819;  sprang  from  a family  of  merchants,  they  having 
been  engaged  in  trade  for  at  least  four  generations  previously. 
Entering  his  life  work  at  the  ago  of  fourteen  he  spent  the  early 
years  of  his  manhood  in  business  with  his  father  and  eider  broth- 
er in  England  and  Wales,  but  finally  established  himself  in  bus- 
ness  at  his  native  town,  Warronpoint.  The  complete  failure  of 
tbe  successive  crops  in  Ireland  having  depressed  trade  very 
much  in  1849  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  in  1851  he  opened 
business  iD  Steubenville,  and  laid  the  corner  stone  of  success. 
Year  after  year  he  extended  his  business  and  speedily  acquired 
the  good  will  aud  esteem  of  bis  brother  merchants  of  Eastern 
Ohio,  until  at  his  death  in  September,  1878,  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  dry  goods  merchants  of  this  section  ot  the  state.  The 
business  block  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Market  streets  stands 
as  a memorial  of  the  merchant,  and  a testimony  to  bisability  and 
success.  Tlie  house  be  founded  is  continued  under  tbe  same  name, 
“D.  MeConville  & Son,”  by  bis  heirs,  and  managed  by  bis  sons 
James  and  Thomas.  His  eldest  son,  Daniel  McConville,  Jr.,  has 
been  for  ten  years  in  business  for  himself,  and  both  houses  with 
enterprise,  energy  and  integrity  bid  tair  to  retain  the  distinction 
the  father  acquired. 

John  McClinton  is  a native  of  county  Antrim,  Ireland  ; was 
born  in  1814,  and  came  to  this  country  when  two  years  of  age, 
with  his  parents.  His  father’s  name  was  William  McClinton,  a 
farmer,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Martha  Dowling, 
also  of  Ireland.  The  old  couple  arrived  in  this  country  in  July, 
1816,  and  first  settled  at  Pittsburgh.  They  bad  a family  of  five 
children— John,  Nancy,  (deceased),  Nathaniel,  (deceased),  Jane, 
(still  single),  and  Martha;  tho  latter  being  now  Mrs.  W.  Ander- 
son, of  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  with  a family  of  five  children.  Our 
subject  took  a plain  education  in  Allegheny  county  and  spent 
his  early  days  on  a farm  with  his  father.  He,  however,  es- 
poused the  trade  of  a nailer  when  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
learned  his  trade  in  Pittsburgh,  whore  he  worked  from  1833  to 
1859,  that  year  coming  to  Steubenville.  Having  an  interest  in 
the  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  Wheeling,  which  was  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Jefferson  Iron  Works,  of  this  city,  it  was  in  the 
latter  institution  he  employed  himself  and  has  remained  asso- 
ciated over  since,  at  present,  simply  as  a director.  Mr.  McClin- 
ton was  married  the  25th  of  March,  1852,  lo  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Nesbitt,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  they  have  had  issue  six 
children— five  oi  whom  are  living,  as  follows:  William,  born  in 
Allegheny  City,  December  25,  1352,  and  the  4th  of  October  1876, 
was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  ot  Hugh  and  Catharine  Cald- 
well, of  Steubenville,  they  having  one  son  living,  Charles,  born 
tbo  20th  of  August,  1877.  Annie  Maria  was  born  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1854,  and  is  still  living  at  home.  George  Albert,  born 
on  the  26tb  ot  April,  1857 ; died  the  17th  of  April,  1862.  John 
Edwin  was  born  September  20,  1859,  in  Steubenville,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  the  Jefferson  mill — living  at  home.  Samuel  Hamil- 
ton, born  tho  25th  of  February,  1862,  at  Steubenville  ; also  lives 
at  home.  Charles  Florence  was  b >rn  October  30,  1864.  Mr.  Me- 
Ciinton  resides  at  311  South  Fourth  street,  his  residence  being 
among  the  most  attractive  on  our  prominent  thoroughfares. 

Walter  C.  Ong,  the  present  prosecuting  attorney  for  Jeffer- 
son county,  is  a native  of  Smithfield  township;  was  born  in  No 
vember,  1850,  and  is  a son  id  Moses  II.  Ong,  born  in  1812.  His 
mother's  maiden  uame  w is  Mary,  daughter  ol  Walter  Cain,  of 
German  descent,  who  had  a family  of  thirteen  children.  Our 
subject  was  educated  at  Richmond  College  and  the  University 
of  Ann  Harbor,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Columbus,  at  the 
supreme  court  ot  April  28,  1874.  lie  commenced  practice  here 
in  the  fall  of  1875  ; was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
county,  and  re-elected  in  1878.  He  was  married  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1875,  to  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Mansfield, 
farmer,  of  Wayne  township,  born  in  1853.  They  have  an  inter- 
esting family  of  two  children — Edna  May,  bom  in  1876,  and 
Wallace  Eugene,  born  August,  1877. 

Richard  Giieig  is  a native  of  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  born  Feb. 
21,  1846,  and  is  the  son  ot  James  M.  Greig.  lie  early  learnt  the 
coopering  business,  worked  in  Pittsburgh,  Oil  City  and  Baton 
Rouge,  arriving  in  Wheeling  about  nine  years  ago.  Ho  worked 
there  and  at  Martin's  Ferry  six  years,  and  then  came  to  Steu- 
benville, and  for  three  years  past  has  been  engaged  at  Win- 
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nmg  a keg  factory.  He  was  married  in  1871  to  Agnes,  dau*h- 
ter  of  Benjamin  F.  Brook,  of  Martin's  Ferry,  and  lms  a family 

?L,0UrT,c.b!ldr?nrMa,rtba  Ellen>  b01'u  1872  ; Kate  Olive,  born 
I8i4,  Richard  Lee,  born  1876.  and  George,  born  1879.  He 
served  six  months,  during  the  late  war,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Independent  Cavalry,  an  unattached  company  ' under  ’Captain 
Cummins  • ' -t  ■ 


K.  G.  Richards  is  the  only  son  of  Wm,  Richards,  of  South 
Wales,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  arrived  in  this  country.  He 
at  first  resided  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took  a plain  educa- 
tion, completing  his  studies  at  an  academy,  in  1861.  He  also 
employed  himself  at  wagon  making,  but  during  the  late  war 
volunteered  in  Company  G.,  46th  Pa.  Infantry,  and  within  a 
month  was  made  orderly  sergeant.  In  less  than  a year,  for  mer- 
itorious conduct,  at  South  Mountain,  he  was  made  captain  of 
his  company.  He  served  with  his  regiment  through  the  differ- 
ent engagements  in  which  the  ninth  army  corps  took  part,  until 
carried  from  the  field  on  account  of  sickness.  After  some  con- 
siderable absence  he  rejoined  his  company,  aud  while  in  com- 
mand, in  front  of  Petersburg!),  and  what  was  known  as  the 
“ Mine  Explosion,”  he  was  captured  w’ith  some  three  hundred 
others.  Mr.  Richards  was  in  various  southern  prisons  from 
July  30,  1864,  until  Feb.  16,  1865,  when  he  made  his  escape — 
fled  through  North  Carolina  and  ultimately  arrived,  sadly  ex- 
hausted, at  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  From  that  time  until  he  was 
mustered  out,  August  31,  1865,  he  served  as  brigade  inspector 
on  the  staff  of  Col.  Curtin.  On  the  22d  of  November,  1865,  he 
was  married  to  Caroline  C.  Rees,  of  Pa.,  and  proceeded  to 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  he  became  a merchant  for  some  two 
years.  In  March  of  1867,  he  moved  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio, 
whore  ho  now  resides  in  the  practice  of  law.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  to  the  Goneral  Assembly,  and  re-elected  in  1875.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  latter  term  be  was  elected  State  Senator,  and 
at  present  writing  thus  represents  the  twenty-second  senatorial 
district,  composed  of  Jefferson  and  Columbiana  counties. 


John  W.  Gray  is  a native  of  Steubenville,  and  was  born  in 
1820.  He  is  sou  of  David  Gray,  a Wesleyan  Methodist  preach- 
er, who  came  here  so  early  as  1817  and  died  in  1866.  Our  sub- 
ject’s mother’s  Dame  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James 
Gardner,  of  Baltimore,  who  had  five  daughters  and  four  sons— 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Dorcas,  Eliza  and  Margaret  are  all  deceased. 
David  was  married  to  Mary  Young,  of  this  city,  and  has  two 
daughters  and  one  son  living.  George  died  near  New  Orleans 
in  1836  and  Oliver  C.  was  married  first  to  Virginia  Reddick,  of 
this  place  and  after  her  death  he  took  unto  Himself  Miss  Mary 
Sutfun  of  Ottowa,  111.  Oliver  was  a man  of  exceptional  po- 
etic genius  and  rare  reasoning  faculties,  whose  ability  and  ster- 
• ling  worth  as  a citizen  and  subject  are  admirably  set  forth  in  a 
most  interesting  sketch  of  his  life  by  his  nephew,  D^vid  Gray 

Picks  to  which  further  reference  is  made  elsewhere.  John  W. 

Gray ’our  present  subject,  early  learned  the  plastering  business 
in  this  city  and  worked  at  his  trade  here  for  some  twenty-two 
i.  eomp.uy  with  Mr.  A.  Doyle,  «od  .ubseqecelly 
with  Mr  Chas.  H.  Ficks.  He  also  opened  a grocery  on  his 
own  account  in  1859,  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Adams,  where 
he  still  continues  an  excellent  business  in  partnership  with  his 
Mr  1 Weltv  Gray  Our  subject  was  first  married  Match, 
m6  m Hesfah  8.  daughter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Welday,  of  Cross 
Creek  by  whom  he  had^wo  sons  and  two  daugbters-lhese 
were  Oliver  (now  deceased),  I Welday  (in  partnership  with  Ins 
fmheiJ  Florence,  now  Mrs.  W.  D.  Dully,  of  this  city,  who  has 
two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  Georgiana,  now  Mrs.  Hugh 
Patterson  of  this  city,  who  has  one  son  named  Oliver.  Oui 
Latter  , Anvil  14  1876  and  be  was  married  a second 

8-lbjef  * Pi'  eGn  toh tor  of  M John  Jones,  late  of  this  city, 
187?  A brresult  of  the  latter  marriage  they 
T „ most  interesting  daughter,  Nellie  Myers  Gray,  born  the 

mL  of  September,  1879.  Our  subject  has  served  in  the  city 
18th  of  oeptemn«  bocn  a pr0mincut  business  man,  a 

bankJnsurance  and  building  association  director,  and  a faithful 

Odd  Fellow  tor  many  years. 

H-«< j; 

came  to  this  coun  y . ou  tbe  Allegheny  river,  in  Illi- 

of  iron,  and  has  bee  g o gleubenvilie  in  1863,  when  he 
nois,  Pimbu,rS> 0&Jefferson”lron  Works  Company,  with  whom 
engaged  with  undent  of  the  blast  furnace.  He  was 

he  St‘lldTnT852  to  PAnuie  Krawshauor,  of  Germany,  and  has  a 
SmTlylivIng  of  one  son  and  seven  daughters,  boru  as  follows; 


Catharine,  April  26,  1853  ; Mary,  March  1857  (in  Illinois); 
Lizzie,  January  19,  1861 ; Maggie,  May  27,  1 8y2 ; Annie,  April 
] 3,  1865;  Emilia,  August  27,  1S67 ; John,  August  6,  1870;  Atfie, 
March  26,  1874;  and  Carrie,  Murch  22,  1878.  Catharine  was 
married  September,  1871,  and  lias  two  cbileren,  Annie  and  Hen- 
ry. Lizzie  was  married  May  29,  1879,  and  tin,*  rest  of  the  faiui- 
ly’is  single.  Our  subject  also  conducts  quite  a prosperous  and 
well  stocked  grocery  near  the  works,  and  is,  withal,  quite  an  in- 
ventive genius,  as  we  find  him  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  ‘‘Op- 
permatt's  safety  catch  for  elevators,”  a most  simple  yet  excellent 
contrivance  that  though  only  patented  in  1874  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  public  estimation. 

Db.  Abraham  M.  Blackburn,  a native  of  Steubenville,  was 
born  in  1842,  graduated  in  1846  at  Cincinnati  Medical  College, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  practice.  His  family  first  came 
to  this  country  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1767,  his  grand- 
father, who  was  a quakor,  locating  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
wasa  justice,  appointed  under  the  King  of  England.  Hisgrand- 
mother,  nee  Jane  Blackburn,  came  to  this  country  in  1798.  in 
1862  the  doctor  entered  the  84th  regiment,  O.  Y,  I.,  company  F., 
lor  the  three  months  service,  and  served  also  100  days  in  com- 
pany B.,  157th  regiment,  and  was  mustered  out  second  sergeant 
at  Columbus,  O.  lie  has  resided  in  Steubenville  ever  since,  prac- 
ticing medicine,  being  married  in  1865  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Orr  Lowe,  of  this  city,  and  has  had  a family  of  six  children, 
five  of  whom  are  still  living.  He  was  city  police  surgeon  for 
several  terms,  and  is  a member  of  the  board  of  education.  His 
residence  is  614  West  Market  street. 


Wm.  B.  Jones  is  a native  of  Monroe  county,  O. — born  1847 — 
and  is  the  son  of  Samuel  Jones,  who  died  some  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Our  subject  came  to  this  county  in  1867,  having  previously 
learned  the  trade  of  a cooper,  at  Martin's  Ferry.  He  immediately 
engaged  at  the  keg  factory  of  Winnings  & Smallwood  at  that 
time,  but  now  run  simply  by  Mr.  Winnings,  where  lie. is  still  en- 
gaged. He  was  married  in  1870  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Elijah 
Horner,  of  Steubenville,  and  has  an  interesting  family  of  three 
girls  and  one  boy.  During  the  late  war  he  served  one  year  in 
Company  C.,  the  92d  regiment,  having  to  retire  from  service  on 
account  of  impaired  health. 


George  B.  Sunderland,  a native  of  Steubenville,  was  born  in 
1830,  and  is  the  son  of  Michael  Sunderland,  of  Baltimore— born 
1797  — who  came  here  about  1818.  His  mother's  maideu  name 
was  Elizabeth  Fisher,  of  Virginia — born  Oct.  30,1800.  The  old 
couple  were  married  in  Steubenville,  Nov.  16,  1821.  Michael's 
family  was  of  English  descent,  and  ho  had  two  brothers  in  the 
war  of  1812.  while  his  wife's  family  date  their  origin  from 
Germany.  They  had  four  daughters  and  one  sou,  as  follows: 
Susan,  born  1827,  died  Nov.  27,  1828;  George  B„  was  born  in 
1830;  Ann  Maria,  Aug.  4,  1832,  now  Mrs.  W.  H.  Beatty,  with  a 
family  of  three  living,  and  residing  in  Mississippi;  Margaret 
Jane,  born  May  4,  1836,  was  married  Feb.  14,  1867  to  Mr.  James 
Horner,  of  Steubenville,  and  has  one  daughter,  Elizabeth  ; Isabel 
Fisher,  born  May  3,  1838,  was  married  Oct.  13, 1867.  to  Mr.  Robt. 
M.  Cummings,  at  present  in  the  county  auditor  s office,  but  they 
have  no  family.  Our  subject,  Geo.  IV  Sunderland,  has  always 
been  associated  with  commercial  pursuits,  and  is  at  present  with 
Mr.  Mandel,  wholesale  grocer  and  commission  merchant,  never 
having  filled  a situation  outside  of  this  city.  He  was  married 
Oct.  16,  1855,  to  Mary  L.,  daughter  of  Mr.  Theodore  Clifton, 
who  came  to  Steubenville  in  1812.  and  by  her  has  had  an  inter- 
esting family  of  five  children — Mary  Elizabeth,  born  Sept.  14, 
1856,- now  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ferguson,  has  one  child,  Ethel  May,  born 
Feb  17,  1879;  Wm.  F.,  born  Nov.  26, 1858,  was  married  to  Miss 
Leah  Curry,  April  1, 1879;  and  is  living  in  Pittsburgh ; Lavenia, 
born  July  28,  1861 ; Theodore,  born  July  26,  1870  ; and  Geo.  K, 
born  January  12,  1874. 


John  Irwin,  the  present  mayor  for  the  city  of 
is  a native  of  that  place,  born  in  1835,  and  is  a son  of  Robert  ir- 
win,  a native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  this  country  in  li  Jo,  r 
locating  in  Maryland,  next  in  Pittsburgh,  and  coming  to  Steu- 
benville in  1802.  Our  subject  early  learned  the  trade  of  a pa 
tern  maker  and  worked  at  that  trade  for  twenty’  yeats  wi 
father,  at  Means  & Bro.’s.  In  1869,  he  was  appointed  5>.  in- 
ternal Revenue  storekeeper  for  this  district,  which  office 

for  three  and  a half  years.  In  1873,  he  was  appointed  U- 
government  gauger,  and  resigned  in  1875,  whenjie  was  e ' 
mayor,  to  which  office  he  was  re-elected  in  18<  i an  ug 
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1879.  He  was  married  in  1861,  to  Attie,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Patton,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  has  two  daughters.  His  residence  is 
607  North  Fifth  street. 

Samuel  H.  Bickerstaff  is  a native  of  Steubenville;  was  born 
in  1831,  and  a son  of  Augustine  Bickerstaff,  one  of  Steubenville’s 
oldest  settlers,  who  died  in  1867.  Our  subject  first  learned  the 
carpentering  and  wheelwright  business  and  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  been  engaged  at  that  craft  at  the  Jefferson  Iron  Works, 
an  institution  singularly  successful  and  fortunate  in  retaining 
old  servants.  He  was  married  in  1853,  to  Julia  Ann,  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Fisher,  also  a pioneer  resident  here,  and  they  have  a 
family  of  three  children — Ella  Virginia,  born  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1857  ; John  Augustine,  born  on  the  15th  of  April,  1859, 
and  Ernst  Franklin,  born  on  the  6th  of  August,  1868.  Our  sub- 
ject was  out  in  the  one  hundred  day  service  during  the  late  war, 
in  1864,  serving  in  Company  D,  157th  regiment,  under  Captain 
S.  Boals,  and  was  stationed  most  of  the  time  at  Fort  Delaware. 

William  D.  Lewis  is  a native  of  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  and 
was  born  in  1825,  being  a son  of  Levi  Lewis,  a native  of  Con- 
necticut, who  died  in  1838.  Our  subject  has  filled  various  occu- 
pations in  his  early  life,  but 'ere  he  was  twenty,  became  a 
“worthy  son  of  Vulcan  ” and  has  attained  quite  a proficiency  as 
a skilled  mechanic.  He  came  to  Steubenville  in  1866,  and  en- 
gaged at  the  Jefferson  Iron  Works,  where  he  still  remains  as 
foreman  of  the  smithshop.  In  1846,  he  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Crosby,  of  Maryland,  and  by  her  has  two  chil- 
dren living — Levi,  who  is  engaged  in  the  same  works  as  a nailer, 
and  who  by  the  way,  is  quite  a skilled  musician — and  Mary 
Louisa,  now  Mrs.  Wm.  Ford,  of  Martin’s  Ferry,  having  a family 
of  five  children.  In  1864,  our  subjoct  joined  Company  K,2d  Va. 
veterans,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  at  one  time 
lived  in  Wheeling  and  was  a member  of  the  “Nail  City”  coun- 
cil, and  is  at  present  a member  of  Steubenville’s  city  council. 
He  is  also  an  Odd  Fellow,  a K.  of  P.,  a Druid  and  what  else  we 
know  not;  suffice  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  those  versatile,  yet 
competent  citizens,  whose  geniality,  enthusiasm  and  faculty  of 
comprehension  would  seem  to  qualify  him  as  indispensable  in 
any  live  community. 

Orlando  P.  Clifton,  at  present  shearsman,  engaged  in  the 
Jefferson  Iron  Works,  is  a native  of  Wheeling,  W.  Vu.,  born 
Nov.  7tb,  1842,  being  the  son  of  Mr.  Theodore  Clifton,  at  pres- 
ent residing  near  Steubenville.  His  early  experience  was  in 
coal  mining,  but  when  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  es- 
poused the  calling  of  a worker  in  iron,  and  has  remained  in  the 
present  employ  ever  since.  He  was  married  in  1865  to  Clara, 
daughter  of  Charles  flout,  of  Germany,  and  has  a family  of  five 
daughters — Emma,  Maggie,  Mary  Ann,  Elizabeth  and  Allie. 
Our  subject  further  served  four  months  in  Company  A,  157th 
regiment,  under  Captain  Burgess,  and  was  chiefly  located  du- 
ring that  period,  at  Fort  Delaware. 


Walter  Poole,  engaged  at 

tive  of  South  Carolina,  was  born  in  18  ■ ' ,q  jg7£  His 

Poole,  of  the  same  state,  who  died I September  10, “ hn 

mother  was  originally  named  Lucinda  Horsey,  g . 

Horsey,  of  South  Carolina.  Our  subject  was  the  oldest  in  » 
family  of  nine  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  «.»•*>  Steal »en 

ville  in  1865,  and  has  worked  for  his  present  employer  some  si 
years.  He  was  married  on  the  28th  of  ^ecembey  1865,  to  Mary 
Gassaway,  of  La  Grange,  and  has  a family  0 . jjU. 

Allen,  born  January  17,  1869;  Alvin,  born  Juno  2,  1871 , L 
cinda  Mary,  born  October  3,  1873,  and  Howard,  born  May  2a, 
1878. 

Anthony  Blackburn  is  a native  of  Guernsey  eouutyOhio; 
born  in  1830,  and  son  of  James  Blackburn,  born  in  Westmore 
land  county,  Pa  , in  1793.  The  old  gentleman  moved  to  tl his 
state  in  1800,  and  settled  in  Wayne  township.  The  mother ■ o 
our  subject,  before  marriage,  was  named  Mary  Lyle,  of  Wayne 
township,  and  subsequently  had  a family  ol  two  git  s an 
sons.  Anthony  Blackburn  took  his  education  in  Hocking 
county  and  served  his  time  to  shoemaking  with  Mr.  it.  tl  Hal- 
stead, of  Steubenville.  In  1854,  he  began  business  on  his  own 
account  and  has  always  remained  a master  tradesman  to  the 
present,  his  excellent  and  roliablo  store  being  footed  at  12- 
South  Fourth  street.  Ho  was  married  March  27, 1851,  to  Mar- 
garet M.,  a daughter  of  W.  Hood,  highly  respected  in  Steuben- 
ville,  but  who  died  here  in  1844.  They  have  had  ft  fftjnily  ol 
three  children — James  M.,  born  March  6,  1872;  Cbarlos  E.,  born 
May  6,  1858,  and  George,  born  December  27, 1860,  but  who  died 
March  6,  1861.  Mr.  Blackburn  is  among  Steubenville's  many 
old  stand-by  residents — a fair  trader,  and  highly  respected  citi- 
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John  B.  Mandel,  butcher,  of  this  city,  at  503  Market  street,  is 
a native  of  Germany,  born  in  1822,  and  came  with  his  parents  to 
America  when  a child.  He  previously  resided  in  Beaver  county 
and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  arriving  in  Steubenville  in  1841.  He  opened 
up  his  present  business  here  in  1843,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
married  to  Leo,  daughter  ot  Mr.  David  Hottel,  also  a butcher, 
and  a native  ot  Virginia.  Our  subject  is  the  father  of  three 
children,  one  of  whom,  Mary  Jane,  born  in  1845,  is  now  Mrs. 
Oscar  Barsheer,  of  Steubenville,  who  has  an  interesting  family 
of  six  children. 

Calvin  B.  Doty  is  a native  of  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  and 
is  a son  of  Nathaniel  Doty,  ot  the  same  place.  He  has  spent  a 
life  time  in  the  iron  trade,  and  is  a gentleman  experienced  in 
every  department  of  iron  manufacture.  He  came  to  Steuben- 
ville in  1859,  to  take  the  management  of  the  working  depart- 
ments of  the  Jefferson  Iron  Works,  which  position  he  has  held 
ever  since,  being  also  a large  stockholder  and  director.  He  is 
further  a trustee  for  the  Steubenville  water  works,  and  a bank 
director  in  the  city,  beside  which  he  has  filled  a seat  in  the 
council  for  several  years,  and  is  generally  looked  upon  as  one 
of  Steubenville’s  most  prominent  citizens.  He  was  married  in  1840 
to  Lucinda,  daughter  ol  Mr.  Arthur  Carr,  formerly  of  Maryland, 
by  whom  he  has  been  blessed  with  a family  of  four  children  : Kate, 
now  Mrs.  John  G.  Johnson,  of  Detroit;  Mary,  (still  single,) 
Harry  and  Charles.  The  latter,  familiarly  known  as  Qaptain 
Charles  Doty,  a most  promising  and  highly  esteemed  gentle- 
man, died  on  the  3d  of  March,  1 879. 

I — 66 — B.  A J.  (Jos. 


STEUBENVILLE  TOWNSHIP. 

ITS  EARLY  HISTORY  DOWN  TO  THE  PRESENT,  INCLUDING  AN  INTERESTING 
SKETCH  OF  ANCIENT  MINGO  TOWN. 

Among  the  several  townships  in  Jefferson  county,  though  at 
present  possessing  much  the  smallest  civil  township  area,  Steu- 
benviilo  ranks  about  the  foremost  in  importance.  Not  alone 
from  its  containing  the  county  seat  and  the  largest  town,  but 
by  virtue,  also,  ot  its  growth,  enterprise,  facilities  and  popula- 
tion. We  learn  from  the  old  township  minute  book  that 

STEUBENVILLE  TOWNSHIP  WAS  ERECTED 

May  30,  1803,  then  embracing  also  what  is  now  Island  Creek, 
Cross  Creek  and  Salem  townships— -the  two  former  being  taken 
away  Juno  4,  1806,  and  the  latter  June  3,  1807.*  Tho  fol- 
lowing minute  (the  first  recorded)  will  be  read  with  interest: 
“ Agreeable  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  general  assembly  for 
the  state  of  Ohio,  met  on  the  18th  of  January,  1802,  in  order  to 
regulate  township  meetings,  an  election  was  held  at  the  court 
bouse,  in  the  town  of  Steubenville,  for  the  township  of  Steuben- 
ville, when  the  following  township  officers  were  elected:  Zac- 
cheus  Biggs  in  the  chair,  and  then  proceeded  to  elect  by  ballot 
as  the  law  directs : John  Black  was  chosen  as  township  clerk 

" The  anH  government  survey  was  made  in  1801,  by  Alexander  Holmes,  under  author. 
Uy  of  tlm  United  Slates  authorities,  when  only  sections  were  laid  out.  In  1802,  however. 
■Benjamin  Hough,  for  the  government,  laid  it  off  in  quarier  sections,  and  these  are  the  only 
surveys  made  ctf  it  by  order  of  the  authorities.  * 
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eleaeZd  SrZB  gg8’ Jame8  Dunltlv>'  and  James  Shane  were 
ardUw rustee«  9*  managers  for  said  township,  as  also  Rich- 

Thos  Hit^n  atdw°nalhan  Nottingt>am  overseers  of  the  poor, 
viewer^  ®“Sleand  Rifhard  Lee  were  elected  fence 

of  (in,,  ’ Matthew  Adams  and  Samuel  Hunter  as  appraisers 
ses,  and  Andrew  McCullough  as  lister  of  taxable  property. 

J hos.  Cray,  Geo.  Friend,  Daniel  Dunlevy  and  Thos.  Wintringer, 
h'ghway8  or  roads ; and  Anthony  Black  and  An- 
e cCullough  constables — the  whole  of  whom  have  legally 
qualified  for  this  term  of  office,  before  me,  John  Black,  clerk  for 
Steubenville  township.  Signed  and  attested  June  21st,  1803.” 
i he  next  minutes  in  the  same  book  read  as  follows : ‘‘At  a meet- 
mg  of  the  subscribers,  trustees  of  tho  township  of  Steubenville, 
on  the  1 1th  October,  1803,  ordered  that  the  aforesaid  township 
be  divided  in  the  following  manner  : Beginning  at  the  Ohio 
river  at  the  mouth  of  Will’s  creek;  thence  up  said  creek  to  the 
head  gate  of  Josiah  Johnston’s  saw  mill;  thence  north  to  the 
township  line ; thence  with  said  line  to  the  river,  allotted  to 
George  Friend.  Also,  all  from  the  Ohio  river  up  said  Will’s 
creek  till  opposite  Benjamin  Doyle’s ; thenco  south  to  Cross 
creek,  a straight  course ; thence  down  said  creek  to  the  mouth, 
with  the  town  of  Steubenville,  to  be  in  the  district  of  Thomas 
Gray.  Also  from  the  mouth  of  Cross  creek,  up  said  creek  on 
the  south  side  of  the  township  line  west;  thence  south  to  the 
township  line ; thence  east  to  the  river  Ohio,  deeded  to  Dan’l 
Dunlevy.  As  also  from  Will’s  creek,  a south  course  to  Benja- 
min Doyle's  ; thence  south  to  Cross  creek  ; thence  up  said  creek 
to  the  extreme  of  the  township  in  a west  corner  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  to  be  in  the  district  allotted  to  Thomas  Wintringer. 
Signed.  John  Black,  clerk.  Zaccheus  Biggs,  James  Shane  and 
James  Dunlevy.”  The  list  of  officers  for  the  succeeding  year 
(1804)  we  find  to  have  been : Trustees,  Brice  Viers,  John  Eng- 
land and  Thos.  Patton.  Overseers  of  the  poor,  Jonathan  Not- 
tingham and  Samuel  Thompson.  Constables,  Anthony  Beck  and 
Andrew  McCullough.  Supervisors  of  highways,  Daniel  Tread- 
way, Jacob  Arnold,  George  Friend  and  Joseph  Porter.  Fence 
viewers,  Richard  Cox  and  Philip  Smith.  House  appraiser,  Jo- 
seph Day.  Treasurer,  Samuel  Hunter.  The  sudden  splitting 
up  of  the  township,  by  which  it  was  largely  reduced,  seems  to 
have  been  a matter  of  small  concern,  as  no  special  minutes  oc-  . 
cur  to  note  tho  tact,  except  one  of  tho  30th  of  June,  1800,  which 
reads:  “ The  trustees  understanding  that  in  consequence  of  a 
division  of  Steubenville  township,  David  Powell,  late  trustee, 
has  fallen  into  the  township  of  Cross  Creek,  in  consequence 
thereof  deem  it  expedient  to  make  an  appointment  in  his  place, 
and,  therefore,  do  appoint  Philip  Cable,  Esq.,  trustee  for  said 
township  in  the  room  of  David  Powell.” 

A PEEP  INTO  THE  PAST, 

Before  closing  the  old  minute  book,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing if  we  note  a few  old-time  minutes.  For  instance,  we  find 
an  entry  of  $4.32  allowed  for  conducting  a pauper  funeral.  U u- 
der  the  “squirrel  act”  of  December  24th,  1807,  requiring  eertaiu 
taxable  residents  to  produce  so  many  squirrel  scalps  annually,  in 
view  to  destroy  those  animals,  we  find  a return  crediting  Hans 
Wilson  with  30,  Phillip  Cable  with  60,  and  Godfrey  Richards  22 
—in  all  112  scalps.  In  the  matter  of  marking  animals,  every 
conceivable  brand  seems  to  have  beeu  adopted,  not  the  least  con- 
spicuous design  reads — “a  crop  of  the  right  ear  with  asmall  half- 
penny bit  out  of  the  under  side  of  the  rear  ear.”  “April  1, 1811, 
we  do  certify  that  Mordecai  Bartley  had  received  132  votes,  John 

. . . ......  < nr  i n n a . : 


&1UU1  U Ottouv  VI  IVl  payment  o.  „ 

“Allowed  for  making  two  shirts  and  a pair  of  pantaloons,  $1.50.” 
“October  30, 1812,— on  counting  votes  tor  the  election  of  a presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  it  waB  found  that  seven  electors  of  the 
Madisonian  tickets  were  elected  by  two  votes  of  a majority,  and 
the  8th  was  two  votes  behind.  The  two  tickets  stood  thus— 
Madison,  7 electors,  78  votes,  ditto  1,  do.  74  do.  ; Clintonians,  6 
do.,  76  do.;  ditto,  1 do.,  71  do.;  and  ditto  1 do.,  48  do.”  No  doubt 
perfectly  accurate , but  slightly  too  primitive  in  expression  for 
modern  comprehension. 

THE  TOWNSHIP  AT  PRESENT, 


As  bounded  by  the  river  Ohio,  affords  somewhat  the  outline  of  a 
distorted  letter  B.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  wind- 
ing in  snake  form,  while  on  the  west  the  line  of  Cross  Creek 
boundary  gives  it  a straight  back,  Island  creek  on  the  north  and 
Wells  on  the  south  only  partially  cutting  it  off  from  the  river. 
Steubenville  township,  outside  of  the  city,  contains  an  area  in 


the  neighborhood  of  6,500  acres,  and  in  the  city  about  600  acres. 

It  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  well  watered,  excellent  woodlands, 
and  abounds  with  coal  and  mineral  strata,  very  easily  worked 
while  the  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  are  unsurpassed.  The 
main  creek,  and  really  only  one  that  runs  through  it,  is  Cross 
creek,  which  enters  a little  east  of  “Gould’s  Station,”  on  the  P, 

C.  & St.  L.  R.  R„  and  empties  at  Mingo,  though  George’s  Run 
passes  through  the  south  end  of  the  township,  and  there  are 
several  lesser  streams,  such  as  Fisher’s  or  Pennar's  Run,  flow  in 
various  directions.  The  Wheeling  extension  of  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh  railroad  runs  north  and  south  along  the  west 
shore  of  the  river,  and  the  P , C.  & St.  L.  lino  crossos  the  Ohio 
on  approaching  the  city  of  Steubenville,  runs  south  to  Mingo 
and  thence  up  the  waters  of  Cross  Creek,  until  it  leaves  the 
countyr  three  miles  east  of  Cadiz  junction.  Among  its  earliest 
settlers,  after  Bazaleel  Wells,  were  the  Johnsons,  Briekorstaffs, 
Abrahams,  Permars,  PowTell,  Loekard,  Hodbert,  Myers,  England, 
Potters,  Rickeys,  Adams’,  Hills,  &c.,  and  these  noble  old  pioneers 
certainly  gave  the  original  township  an  excellent  start.  Mostof 
the  old  residents  still  living  will  have  a lively  recollection  of 
that  good  old  man,  Augustine  Brickerstaft,  more  familiarly 
known  as  “Teen,”  who  has  Left  numerous  descendants  in  the 
township,  among  whom  is  one  son,  William  Bickerstaff,  still 
living  here,  at  the  ago  of  75-6  years,  and  a daughter,  now  Mrs. 
Johnson,  better  recognized  as  “Polly  Johnson,”  the  latter  being 
also  hale  and  hearty,  with  an  excellent  memory  and  spirits,  at 
the  age  of  92.  To  the  latter  venerable  old  dame  are  we  indebt- 
ed for  the  substance  of  the  following  interview,  which  will  be 
read  with  much  interest. 

INTERESTING  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NINETY  YEARS  AGO. 

Hearing  that  Mrs.  Johnson,  nee  Mary  Bickerstaff,  was  on  a 
visit  to  Steubenville,  we  were  fortuuate  enough  to  secure  a series 
of  interviews  with  the  venerable  old  ladyT,  who  has  seen  nearly 
ninety  summers  up  to  this  date.  We  found  her  seated  very 
happily  rocking  on  each  occasion  of  our  visit,  and  wore  always 
welcomed  to  a seat  beside  her,  as  tho  old  lady  remarked — “My 
sight  and  hearing  are  not  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago.”  Ac- 
quainting her  with  our  mission,  she  smiled  a good-natured  as- 
sent, and  taking  us  by  the  arm  said:  “That’s  right;  I’d  like 

well  for  tho  world  to  know  how  we  used  to  get  along  when  1 
was  a girl.  Well,  I was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  14th,  1790, 
and  when  eight  years  old,  came  here  to  Steubenville  with  my 
parents,  who  secured  a number  ot  acres  of  land  from  Bazaleel 
Wells,  located  a mile  and  a half  west  of  Steubenville.  It  was  on 
the  hill  where  the  cemetery  fence  now  crosses.  Our  wagons 
wero  hauled  up  by  oxen,  and  I will  tell  you 

WHAT  OUR  LOG  CABIN  WAS  LIKE. 

Father  lost  no  time  in  piling  together  tho  logs,  and  with  an 
admixture  of  mud  and  wood  ashes  we  soon  plastered  the  rude 
cot,  which  had  a root  and  doors  constructed  ot  clapboards.  We 
improvised  wooden  hinges,  and  our  door  latches  consisted  ot 
strings  cut  out  of  groundhog  skins  that  we  tanned  ourselves. 

The  floors  were  laid  of  split  logs,  the  fiat  side  up,  and  the  same 
were  used  for  joists  ; while  at  night,  to  keep  out  the  wild  annna  s 
—for  there  were  heaps  around— we  used  to  pile  a big  ‘back-tog 
against  the  door,  which,  together  with  a few  kindlings  formed 
our  fuel  for  the  day,  burnt  in  a large  open  fire-place  or  vacan 
space  left  whore  it  would  burn  safely.  I tell  you  ther 
heap  of  comfort  in  it  as  compared  with  your  damask  curtoined 
houses  ot  to-day.”  Without  questioning  tho  old  lady  s opinion, 
we  suggested  what  was 

the  LOT  OF  LADIES  IN  THOSE  DAYS. 

“Don’t  say ‘ladies’,  my  friend,’  said  Mrs.  J.,  w?  were'^oroud of 
in  those  days— we  sought  only  to  be  women,  an  of 

being  called  women.  And,  mind  you,  we  , ,Q-reoian 

disfiguring  our  bodies  and  deforming  ouisc  v j jng  -m 
bends’,  ‘Roman  fulls,  ‘pull-backs  and  long  t £ and 

the  mud.  Finery  was  unknown  to  us  , ,0110  f0r  every - 

wore  our  clothing.  There  was  no  running  , d home-made 
thing  you  wanted.  Our  shawls  consisted  of  g d,  kn6* 

flannel,  sometimes  colored  to  our  taney  , summer  and 

nothing  better  than  hand-made  sun  bo““  d wilb  our  own 

warm  wool  hoods  in  winter.  Our  feet  wei  • we  tanned  the 

make  of  moccasins  or  shoe-packs,  tor  better  than  your 

leather  ourselves.  I tell  you  they  were  P had  no 


leather  ourselves.  I tell  you  they  were  a p yye  had  no 
high-heeled,  tight  fitting  fancy  boots  ot  to-a  - ; hc  ear  in  the 
corns  in  those  days,  except  such  as  were  grown  on 
field.  But  I must  tell  you  about  our 
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OLD  TIME  HUSKING  MEETINGS. 

Well,  the  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  would  meet  on  each 
farm  in  the  season  at  sundown,  and  about  fifty  or  sixty  of  them 
would  go  to  work  in  real  earnest.  Two  sides  were  chosen,  and 
a rail  was  laid  across  where  the  middle  of  the  pile  of  corn  would 
fall,  and  each  man  would  place  a man  at  the  ends  of  the  rail, 
when  they  were  through  husking,  the  side  that  had  husked  the 
most  would  have  their  man  picked  up  and  carried  around,  amid 
loud  hurrahs,  as  the  captain.  Then,  while  the  men  were  penning 
up  the  husks  in  the  field,  the  women  would  go  to  the  house, 
cook  turkeys,  chicken,  pumpkin  pies,  &e.,  and  we’d  have  a rous- 
ing good  supper.  In  those  times  we  drank  out  of  gourds  and 
had  only  pewter  plates  and  dishes  —no  crockery  or  glass.  Aftor 
supper,  though  it  was  late,  we  returned  to  the  field  and  there 
enjoyed  a good  hearty  game ; we  would  all  take  bold  hands,  with 
a young  man  set  in  the  middle  of  the  riDg,  and  we  ran  round 
singing: 

‘‘Sister  Phoebe,  how  merry  were  we 

The  night  we  sat  under  the  juniper-tree  ? 

Take  this  hat  on  your  head,  'twill  keep  you  warm ; 

Take  a sweet  kiss,  'twill  do  you  no  harm.  ” 

And  in  this  way  would  frisk  about  like  kittens  till  all  the  young 
men  had  a moonlight  kiss,  and  we  would  finish  up  by  singing : 

“Mamma,  who’s  been  here  since  I’ve  been  gone  'i 

A pretty  young  girl  with  a josey  on.” 

A “josey”  signifying  a jacket.  They  were  rare  good  times,  I 
tell  you  ; lots  of  good,  solid  harmless  fun.  No  rye  drinking,  no 
beer  or  hard  cider,  though  we  did  someti  mes  take  a little  “mafig- 
elum,”  consisting  of  sugar,  water  and  hops,  which  I’ll  tell  you 
how  to  mix  directly.” 

We  asked,  by  way  of  a change,  “from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sub- 
lime,” if  she  would  tell  us 

HOW  THEY  INDULGED  SPIRITUAL  CONSOLATION. 

“Oh  ! we  were  not  short  of  that,”  said  the  old  lady,  “but  it  was 
good  solid  religion  in  those  days;  not  meetings  gotten  up  to 
show  off  our  clothes  and  to  gossip.  We  had  what  we  called 
•riding  preachers’  come  round ; a minister  on  horseback,  who 
held  a service  at  one  of  our  houses  every,  other  week,  and  every 
second  week  we  had  prayer  meetings.  Ah  ! and  we  put  our 
whole  souls  into  the  worship.  We  did  not  quarrel  and  wrangle 
over  all  sorts  of  notions  and  isms,  but  united  heart  and  voice  in 
the  common  plain  worship  of  God.  And  that  reminds  me  of  my 
dear  old  father.  But,  remember,  ho  was  no  particular  exception 
to  the  general  rule  in  those  days.  He  never  took  food,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a piece,  without  asking  Divine  blessing,  that  he 
might  feel  thankful  for  it.  Ah!  I think  I see  his  dear  white 
bead,  and  his  long,  whiteboard,  as  he  joined  regularly  in  family 
prayer,  and  never  in  my  life  did  I ever  know  him  to  retire  with- 
out committing  us  all  to  God’s  tender  care  and  mercy.  My 
friend,  those  wore  days  when  the  heart  was  lifted  to  God  in 
earnestness,  and  we  all  felt  prayer  was  our  common  duty  to  our 
Maker,  but  nowadays  people  seem  to  fancy  they  are  condescend- 
ing to  approach  God,  and  worse  luck,  there  are  not  over  many 
young  folks  that  favor  Him  that  much.  I tell  you,  in  religion 
things  have  mightily  changed.”  We  asked  her  for  information 
on 

THE  FIRST  PUBLIC  PREACHING  IN  STEUBENVILLE, 

When  the  old  lady  said  that  she  never  remembered  preaching 
here  “until  1799  or  1800,  when  one  Lorenzo  Dow  visited  this 
(then)  scattered  little  hamlet,  on  foot,  for  he  would  not  ride  from 
place  to  place,  on  his  mission  lor  the  Lord.  A report  had  gained 
circulation  that  a great  divine  was  coming,  whom  some  were  not 
slow  to  claim  a second  Christ,  which  led  to  200  or  300  persons 
gathering  here  under  a large  tree  that  then  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  market  square.  Beneath  this  tree  was  a bench  upon 
which  butchers  cut  up  their  meat,  and  there  was  also  an  ‘ upping 
block.’  When  Dow  arrived  he  looked  exceedingly  seedy  and 
worn  out  by  travel,  so  much  so  that  he  somewhat  staggered, 
which  led  our  informant’s  mother  to  inquire  of  her  good  bus- 
band  if  he  did  not  think  the  man  drunk.  The  venorablo  old  inan 
simply  replied,  “ Thee’ll  see  directly.”  The  zealous  ambassador 
of  Christ  mounted  the  “ upping  block  ” and,  Mrs.  Johnson  states, 
addressed  the  people  from  the  following  words,  which  have 
never  since  ceased  to  ring  in  her  ears: 

“ Sent  by  my  Lord,  on  you  I call — 

The  invitation  is  to  all ; 

Come  all  the  world — come  sinner,  thou ; 

All  things  in  Christ  are  ready  now.” 


The  sermon  was  one  of  unsurpassed  eloquence  and  impres- 
sivenees,  and  the  delighted  audience  voluntarily  too  up  a a 
collection,  handing  the  receipts  to  the  preacher,  who  oug 
dilapidated  habiliments  himself,  sought  out  the  most  humb  y 
tired  man  in  the  audience,  and  handing  it  to  him  bade  him  o 
speed  in  its  use.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bickerstaff,  parents  of  our  in 
formant,  entreated  Mr.  Dow  to  visit  their  house  and  eat  ana 
rest  with  them,  but  he  declined  in  the  words,  “ I have  not  the 
time,  my  Lord's  wopk  must  be  done  and  I must  go.  We  next 
asked  for. 

A FEW  OLD  TIME  RECIPES. 

“ Just  so,”  the  old  lady  observed,  “ I said  I would  tell  you  how 
we  made  ‘Mafigelum.’  Well,  we  boiled  down  forty  to  fifty  gnl" 
Ions  of  sugar  water  to  half  its  original  quantity.  Then  boiled 

down  a quarter  of  a pound  of  hops  and  added.  Into  this  we  poured 
a bowl  of  yeast,  closed  it  up  and  let  it  work  itself  clear;  and 
you’d  better  believe  it  was  good.”  We  then  inquired  as  to  their 
method  of  home  tanning.  “Why,”  said  she,  “we  took  a deer 
skin  and  strowed  green  wood  ashes  on  it,  with  a little  moisture, 
and  lot  it  stand  until  the  hair  came  off.  Then  we  would  put  it 
on  a shave  horse,  and  with  the  back  of  a knife  scraped  it  clean. 
After  this  wo  stretched  it  well  on  a board  and  rubbed  the  ani- 
mal’s brains  into  it  thoroughly,  until  the  skin  presented  a 
smooth,  glossy  surface,  and  then  wo  dried  it  and  it  was  tanned. 
One  deer  skin  would  make  two  pair  of  moccasins,  and  afford  the 
“wangs”  or  strings,  to  tie  them.  Ground  hogs  were  also  very 
plenty — and  fine  ones,  too.  We  used  to  take  and  soak  their 
skins  for  a day  in  hot  water  and  green  wood  ashes,  and  when  all 
the  hair  had  come  off  we  boiled  white  oak  bark  for  three  or  four 
hours,  with  which  we  rubbed  tho  skins  till  they  beeamo  dry. 
A good  ground  hog’s  skin  would  make  two  pair  of  ‘ shoe-packs,’ 
and  I tell  you,  we  used  to  feel  rare  and  proud  when  the 
men  brought  home  a deer  skin  with  only  one  shot  hole  in  it.” 
And  how  did  you  get  on,  in  the  absence  of  coal  oil,  for  lights? 
“Oh  ! good ; we  had  lots  of  nice  home-made  dips.  But  you  know 
we  used  to  believe  in  the  good  old  saying,  ‘early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise,’  so  we  realty  did  not  waut  so  much  artificial  light 
as  they  do  now-a-days.  We  had  plenty  of  good  lard  oil,  tallow 
and  bears’  greese,  while  good  candles  we  often  made  out  of 
bees  wax  mainly.  You  must  know  wild  bees  were  plenty  in 
the  woods  those  days.  We  often  took  gallons  and  gallons  of 
honey  and  any  amount  of  wax  out  of  one  hollow  tree.  And 
let  me  say  right  here,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  coons,  polecats, 
groundhogs  and  wild  turkeys  were  theu  as  common  as  cats  and 
dogs  now.  I often  have  seen  bears  from  300  to  500  pounds 
weight.  But  let  me  tell  you  about  the 

LOVELY  PICTURES  THAT  HUNG  ROUND  OUR  HUTS. 

Pictures!  we  remarked — why,  had  you  pictures?  “Yes,  in- 
deed,” said  the  old  lady,  as  she  smiled  somewhat  wickodly. 
“And  I tell  you  we  had  just  the  nicest  kind  of  pictures.  Every- 
body liked  them,  and  when  we  tired  of  admiring  them,  we  eat 
them.  They  consisted  of  fine  dried  turkies,  jerk,  side  meats, 
hams,  pumpkins  and  other  good  things,  hanging  as  thick  as  on- 
ions, aft  round  the  house— what  finer  pictures  could  we  have  de- 
sired ?”  Conceding  the  philosophy  in  her  opinions,- we  asked 

HOW  THEY  MANAGED  WITHOUT  DOCTORS? 


“Doctors!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  J.,  “why  a heap  better  than  with 
them.  We  wanted  none  of  them.  What  for?”  she  asked -and 
then  continued,  “you  would  be  a heap  better  off  if  you  followed 
our  old  style,  in  that  respect,  to-day.  For  a spring  of  the  year 
medicine  we  used  sassalras  and  spicewood.  To  prevent  sleepless 
nights,  tho  best  thing  in  the  world  is  a catnip  blossom  poultice 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Hops,  bread,  horse-radish  and 
flax  seed  make  fine  poultices.  To  produce  a sweat  wo  used 

penuy-royal  tea.  For  vomiting— I mean  to  prevent  it and 

for  sick  stomach  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  is  simply  to  scrape 
a little  horse-radish  and  mix  in  cold  wator,  and  take  a drink. 
For  light  head  from  fever,  bake  a poke  root,  as  you  would  a 
potato,  bathe  your  foot  and  place  it  to  the  sole  as  a poultice  and 
relief  is  yours  in  half  an  hour.  Tar  water  cured  most  ordinary 
coughs,  and  for  consumption  and  gravel  we  always  found  spike- 
nard had  no  equal ; that  herb  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for 
many  things.  To  stop  bleeding  produced  by  cuts  wo  used  fresh 
soot  from  wood  ashes,  or  puff  balls,  and  applied  pounded  elm 
bark  as  a salve.”  The  old  lady  theu  wont  on  to  deliver  us  a 

™?8n-li0in^lnc’1'lg. loctuleon  tlie  merit8  of  “butter-nut  pills”  as 
infallible  for  billiousness,  or  as  a general  corrective  of  the  sys- 
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rirui^368^6.  numer0UR  other  valuable  home-made  medi- 

olden  style  of  dotS^WiH  **  &mple  10  C0”Vey  an  idea  °f  “ye 

HISTORICAL  AND  OTHERWISE. 

Our  conversation  subsequently  took  a general  turn,  from 
w ich  we  gleaned  the  following : “ When  we  first  came  to  Steu- 
benville it  was  a perfect  thicket,  with  only  a few  lots  scattered 
■ r«ran<^  t lei6'  With  our  family  came  six  others,  named  Mor- 
lia  West,  Gabe  Holland,  Nathan  Casebier,  John  Johnson,  Adam 
Modowell,  and  old  Josiah  Hitchcock.  Wo  found  a ferryman 
named  Hanlin  at  the  river,  who  brought  us  across.  I was  sub- 
sequently married  to  Nehemiah,  son  of  John  Johnson,  as  already 
spoken  of.  There  was  hardly  a soul  to  be  found  in  what  is  the 
suburbs  of  Steubenville  of  to-day,  except  John  Parker,  who  was 
atrapperon  Wells’  Ruu.  Bazaleel  VVells  was  quite  a young 
man,  and  resided  at  that  time  with  his  father,  Alexander  Wells, 
where  Mr.  Browning  now  resides.  Father  paid  Bazaleel  Wells, 
who  was  a real  good,  noble  man,  only  in  corn,  sugar,  molasses 
and  other  produce  for  our  farm,  as  also  for  two  other  pieces  of 
land  that  he  afterwards  purchased  and  gave  to  my  brothers. 
When  we  first  came,  father  and  others  used  to  fetch  salt  in  packs 
on  horseback,  over  the  mountains,  until  flans  Wilson  opened  a 
store,  when  we  paid  fifteen  cents  per  quart  for  it,  and  it  was  at 
that  store  I first  beheld  calicos  and  cotton  goods  offered  over  tho 
counter  for  sale.  I did  not  go  to  school  for  three  or  four  years 
after  we  came  here,  and  then  attended  a little  log  hut  school 
about  a mile  from  our  house,  near  the  state  road— but  only  in 
the  winter,  as  we  all  had  to  work  hard  through  the  summer, 
The  schoolmaster  who  taught  through  the  winter,  was  called 
Madcap,  but  a clever  man  from  Baltimore,  named  McCulley, 
used  to  teach  during  the  summer. 

farmers  and  extensive  land  owners  in  Steubenville  township 

to-day. 

Since  the  early  settlement  of  this  section  the  land  has  of  course 
been  divided  and  subdivided  so  that  few  traces  of  old  landmarks 
are  left.  Manufacture  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  city  limits 
of  the  county  seat,  nor  does  it  stop  at  Mingo,  but  here,  there  and 
everywhere  may  tracesof  it  be  found,  so  that  the  lands  owned  now 
by  the  following  parties,  outside  of  Steubenville  corporation, 
though  chiefly  applied  to  agriculture,  are  not  exclusively  so.  Tho 
leading  farmers  and  land  owners  to-day  are  J.  H.  Adams,  Adam 
Peeler,  G.  W.  Adams,  Joshua  Wells’  heirs,  J.  Scott,  Henry  Adams, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Daniel  Farmers’  heirs,  the  Potter  heirs,  and  the 
Means’  heirs,  J.  W.  Parr,  Speakers’  heirs,  J.  & A.  Bustard,  W.  D. 
McLaughlin,  the  Beatty  heirs,  W.  Brady’s  heirs,  Thos.  More- 
land the  Union  Cemetery  Company,  the  Dunbar  heirs,  A. 
Walker,  Frank  Wells,  John  H.  W.  Miller,  W.  Connell’s  heirs, 
W.  H.  Rowe,  Hon  Thos.  B.  Scott,  the  Moore  heirs,  Jno.  V.Tarr, 

W A Tarr, Duff  (of  Pittsburgh),  Jno.  Martin,  Matthew 

Nicholson,  the  Wilson’s  heirs,  J.  P.  Draper,  James  Hill,  James 
Erwin’s  heirs,  Jos.  W.  Hill’s  heirs,  N.  Riaden’s  heirs,  &c.  Prob- 
ably the  largest  and  finest  farms  are  cultivated  by  the  Adams  , 
the  Hills,  Means,  and  Farmers'  heirs,  the  Potter  heirs,  Adam 
Peeler’s  farm,  and  the  Brady  farm,  all  of  which  are  under  a 
very  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  value, 
as  also  several  others  that  might  be  mentioned. 

THE  PRESENT  TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 


little  above  the  mouth  of  Cross  creek,  in  what  is  now  Stcuben- 
villo  township,  Jefferson  county,  about  two  and  a half  miles  be- 
low Steubenville. 

The  earliest  historical  mention  we  have  of  the  place  is  in  Geo. 
Crohan’s  journal  of  bis  transactions  with  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Pitt  in  the  spring  of  1765.  No  mention  is  made  of  tho  place  in 
the  journal  and  map  of  the  French  expedition  down  the  Ohio 
under  Do  Celoron  in  1749,  though  general  caro  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  to  note  the  tribes  and  villages  along  the  river.  (See 
chapter  on  that  expedition  and  accompanying  map,  in  another 
part  of  this  volume.) 

In  Croghan's  journal  of  the  14th  of  April,  1765,  we  find  the 
following:  “About  eighty  Seneca  Indians  (Mingo)  came  here 

from  their  town  at  tho  Two  Creeks.  (Cross  Creeks,)  and  brought 
with  them  a quantity  of  skins  and  furs,  expecting  to  trade.” 

Mention  is  again  made  of  the  place  by  Croghanin  bis  journal 
of  his  tour  down  the  Ohio,  shortly  afterward,  on  his  way  to  visit 
the  western  Indians.  He  started  from  Fort  Pitt  on  the  ltith  of 
May,  1765,  and  on  tho  17th  ho  says  : 

“ At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  embarked,  and  were  de- 
lighted with  tho  prospect  of  a fine  open  country  on  each  side  of 
the  river  as  we  passed  down.  Wc  came  to  a place  called  the 
Two  Creeks,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Yellow  creek,  where  we 
put  to  shore.  Here  tho  Senecas  have  a village  on  a high  bank  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  Tho  chief  of  this  village  offered  me 
his  service  to  go  with  me  to  the  Illinois,  which  I could  not  re- 
fuse for  fear  of  giving  him  offence,  although  1 had  a sufficient 
number  of  deputies  with  me  already.  From  thence  we  proceed- 
ed down  the  river,  passing  many  largo,  rich  and  fine  bottoms, 
the  highlands  being  at  a considerable  distance  from  tho  river 
banks,  till  wo  came  to  tho  Buffalo  creek,  being  about  ten  miles 
below  the  Seneca  village.” 

Gordon,  in  his  history  of  Pennsylvania,  made  date  of  1 1 66, 
speaks  of  the  Mingo  town,  saying  its  distance  is  “seventy-one 
miles  below  Fort  Pitt.” 

In  Imlay’s  “ Topographical  Description  of  the  Western  ter- 
ritory of  North  America,”  1766.  the  Mingo  town  is  described  as 
being  “seventy-five  miles  below  Fort  Pitt,  and  containing  sixty 


families.”  ,. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1768,  a deputation  of  eight  Indians 
from  the  Mingo  town,  held  a conference  at  Red  Stone  (Browns- 
ville) Pennsylvania,  with  Rev.  Charles  Steel  and  others,  acting 
as  agents  of  Gov.  John  Penn,  on  the  enforcement  of  a law  en- 
acted by  the  provincial  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  .idol 
February,  1768,  entitled  “ an  act  to  remove  the  persons  now 
settled,  and  to  prevent  others  from  settling  on  any  lands  in  tins 
province  not  purchased  of  the  Indians.  ’ Mr.  Steel  makes  a re 
port  of  the  conference  to  Gov.  Penn,  and  subjoins  the  names  ot 
the  Indians  from  the  Mingo  town.  He  says  : “ they  came,  and, 
after  sermon,  delivered  a speech,  with  a string  of  wampum  to  oe 
transmitted  to  your  honor.  Their  speech  was  : , 

“Ye  are  come,  sent  by  your  great  men,  to  tell  these  people 
go  away  from  the  land  which  ye  Bay  is  ours.  An  . 

by  our  great  men,  and  we  are  glad  we  have  met  here  th  day. 
We  tell  you  the  white  people  muse  stop,  and  we  st0P  ’ jU 
the  treaty.  And  when  George  Croghan  and  our  grea 

talk  together,  we  will  tell  what  to  do.  . Haven 

The  names  of  the  Indians  subjoined  were  . JaptainB  Ha  , 
Hornets,  Mygog-Wigo,  Nogowach,  Strikebelt,  Pout  , y> 


The  trustees  are:  Richard  Archdeacon,  John  McMurray,  and 
Edward  F.  Bond;  treasurer,  H.  H.  Ferres;  clork,  Geo.  Ficks 
(who  has  efficiently  filled  the  same  office  for  over  eighteen  years)  ; 

constables,  Douglas  Cahill  and  Joseph  Conley;  supervisors,  Ed-  , 

ward  Mulholland  and  J.  Vankirk  ; justices  of  the  peace,  Geo.  G. 
Wright  and  Henry  J.  Spence;  assessor,  Geo.  R.  Rneff. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  TOWN  IN  THE  TOWNSHIP, 

As  also  in  the  county,  is  the  city  ot  Steubenville,  located  in  the 
north  easterly  part  of  the  district,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
occupying  about  600  acres.  As  we  give  the  city  au  entire  chap- 
ter elsewhere,  we  will  pass  it  on  for  the  second  town  in  the  town- 
ship, which  though  small  at  present,  is  growing  with  a bright 
future  before  it,  while  it  may  justly  claim  a distinction  in  the 
county's  history  second  to  no  other  spot  located  in  the  state,  as 
will  be  gleaned  from  the  following: 

THE  ANCIENT  MINGO  TOWN. 

The  history  of  this  ancient  Indian  village  creates  no  little  in- 
terest throughout  this  region.  It  was  a village  of  the  once  noted 
and  powerful  Senecas,  located  on  the  west  bank  ot  the  Ohio,  a 


WASHINGTON  AT  THE  MINGO  TOWN  IN  THE  FALL  OF  17.0. 

Re  fall  of  1770,  George  Washington  made  a ^tour  down  the 
“ for  the  purpose  of  viewing  lands  to  be  l p Fren(;h 
g the1  officers  and  soldiers  who  hud  ser  William 

1 He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Craik,  Cap  ^ gan. 
ford  (afterward  commander  of  the  exp edi 8 Harrison, 
v)  Joseph  Nicholson,  Robert  Bell,  Crawford's), 

les  Morgan,  David  Reddon  (a boy  o 08  an<j  started 

two  Indians.  The  party  embarked  ' w hi  t0n  kept  a 
i Fort  Pitt  on  the  20th  of  October.  journal 

nal  of  his  tour.  On  the  2-d  day  o eight  miles  he- 
rds the  arrival  of  tho  party  at  Yello  - ^ at  Big 

the  encampment  ot  the  previous  night,  ana 
ly  creek,  after  which  it  proceeds  : . eeb,  twetity- 

A bout  seven  miles  from  the  last  me”  seventy -flve  tr0® 
it  from  our  last  encampment,  and  ab°“l  ' the  west  side 
tsburgb,  we  came  to  the  Mingo  town,  situa  con. 

the  river,  a little  above  the  Cross  erwk*.  ^ $ tbe  S» 
ns  about  twenty  cabins  and  seven  y Mingo  town 

ttions.  * * * * Upon  our  arrival  at  tue 
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we  receivod  the  disagreeable  news  of  two  traders  being  killed  at 
a town  called  the  Grape  Vino  town,  thirty-eight  miles  below 
this,  which  caused  us  to  he$itate  whether  we  should  proceed  or 
wait  for  further  intelligence.” 

Washington  and’  his  party  encamped,  or  lodged  at  Mingo 
town  on  the  night  of  the'  22d,  and  remained  there  until  two 
o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the  23(1.  1 His  journal  of  that  dtiy 
continues:  11 

“ Several  imperfect  accounts  coming  in,  agreeing  that  only 
one  person  was  killed,  and  'he  Indians  not  supposing  it  to  be 
done  by  their  people,  we  resolved  to  pursue  our  passage,  till  we 
could  get  a more  distinct  account  of  this  transaction.  Accord- 
ingly, about  two  o’clock,  we  set  out  with  the  two  Indians,  who 
were  to  accompany  us  in  our  canoe,  and  after  about  four  miles 
came  to  the  mouth  of  a creek  on  the  east  side.  The  Cross 
creeks,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  large;  that  on  the  west  side 
is  biggest.  At  the  Mingo  town  we  found  and  left  more  than 
sixty  warriors  of  the  Six  Nat-'ons,  going  to  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try to  procoed  to  war  against  the  Catawbas.” 

Little  did  the  father  of  his  country  dream  that  he  was  tarry- 
ing on  the  eastern  shore  of  what  was  to  be  such  a mighty  state 
within  the  brief  period  of  a century — the  dwelling  place  of  mil- 
lions of  thriving,  prosperous  and  happy  people- — the  centred  a 
great  and  enlightened  civilization  - a radiating  point,  from 
which  emits  the  light  of  science  and  mental  elevation,  with  its 
unrivalled  advancement  and  improvement  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  Mingo  town  is  mentioned  in  the  journal  of  the  Rev.  David 
Jones,  a minister  of  the  gospel  residing  at  Freehold,  New  Jer- 
sey, who  made  a tour  to  the  western  Indians  in  the  summer  of 
1772,  already  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  work.  On  Tues- 
day, June  9th,  he  says:  “Left  Fort  Pitt  in  company  with  Mr. 

George  Rogers  Clark,  and  several  others,  who  were  disposed  to 
make  a tour  through  this  new  world.  We  traveled  Ity  water  in 
a canoe,  and  as  I labored  none,  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  courses  of  the  river.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  give  a par- 
ticular account ; it  may  suffice  to  be  more  general,  and  refer  the 
curious  reader  to  a map  expected  soon  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Hutchins  & Hooper.  * * * * From  Fort  Pitt  the  river 

Ohio  runs  about  fifteen  miles  near  a northwest  course ; thence 
near  north  about  fourteen  miles ; then  it  makes  a groat  bend  for 
about  twenty  miles,  running  a little  south  of  west  ; thence  for 
near  twenty  miles  southeast  to  the  place  called  Mhigotoicn,  -where 
some  of  that  nation  yet  reside.  Some  of  this  town  were  want  to 
plunder  canoes,  therefore  we  passed  them  as  quietty  as  possible; 
and  were  so  happy  as  not  to  be  discovered  by  any  of  them.* 
From  this  town  to  Grave  creek  is  about  thirty  miles.” 

When  Logan  withdrew  to  the  Muskingum,  in  1774,  after  the 
killing  of  his  relatives  at  Yellow  creek,  the  Senecas  deserted 
Mingotown  and  it  was  never  again  occupied.  How  long  this 
Indian  village  had  existed  is  unknown,  and  must  forever  remain 
a mystery,  but  the  great  probabilities  are  that  a branch  or  tribe 
of  Senecas  made  the  place  their  habitation  near  the  year  1755. 
It  is  a well  known  fact  among  historians  that  the  Ohio  valley 
proper  was  more  of  a hunting  ground  than  a habitation  of  the 
tribes  of  Indians.  The  mighty  Iroquois, 'or  Six  Nations,  traversed 
the  Ohio  at  a very  early  period,  but  onty  as  warriors  and  hun- 
ters. The  Senecas,  who  wore  the  most  powerful  of  this  confed- 
eracy, and  commanded  the  western  door  of  the  “long  council 
house,”  foralong  time  dwelt  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Allegheny. 
Prior  to  1700,  the  Six  Nations  were  so  constantly  at  war  with 
the  western  Indians,  that  it  was  not  practical  for  them  to  dwell 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  which  afforded  their  implacable  enemy 
facilities  for  floating  down  upon  its  waters  large  fleets  of  canoes 
filled  with  warriors,  carrying  death  and  destruction  before  them. 
Neither  was  it  safe  for  isolated  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  to  dwell 
down  the  Ohio  at  so  great  a distance  from  the  centre  of  their 
confederacy,  so  long  as  the  nations  with  which  they  were  at  war, 
occupied  any  portion  ol  the  interior.  At  a long  period  anterior 
to  any  historic  knowledge  of  the  Amerian  Indians,  they  may 
have  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in  considerable  numbers, 
but  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  tribes  of  this  great  confedera- 
tion neither  dwelt  here  nor  permitted  other  nations  to  do  so  du- 
ring their  supremacy  among  the  aboriginal  races. 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  Mingoes,  the  place  became 
famously  known  as 


MINGO  BOTTOM, 


And  was  a place  of  rendezvous  for  the  people  of  the  frontier  in 


‘By  Home  historians  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mingotown  are  designated  as  the  “vagrant 
Mingoes.”  By  isolation  or  separation  from  the  chief  part  of  their  nation  they  may  have 
degenerated  to  some  extent. 


their  expeditions  against  the  Indians.  Williamson’s  men  met 
there  ib  March,  1782,  on  their  way  to  the  Moraviantowns  ontbe 
TuscaMwa*,  when  the  unfortunate  massacre  at  Grtftdenhutum 
was  committed,  and  Crawford’s  army  rendezvoused  there 
the  20th  to  the  24th  of  May  of  the  same  year,  in  the  disastrous 
campaign  against  Sandusky.  Both  of  these  are  more  fully  de- 
scribed id  the  ■Chapters  on  thdse  Subjects.  Mingo  Bottom  be- 
came a place  of  resort  by  the  pioneers  for  a number’  Of  years 
afterward.  Shooting  matches  were  hold  thero,  and  the  place 
was  the  frequent  Rcene  of  the  sports  of  the  early  settlers.  e 
name  of  Mingo  Bottom  is  still  perpetuated,  and  it  was  deemed 
a favorite  place  to  encamp  two  of  the  Ohio  regiments  ofsoldiers 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The  98th  and  12fith  0.  V . 1. 
were  both  organized  and  mustered  into  service  at  the  camp  at 
Mingo  Bottom,  and  other  incidents  occurred  there  to  preserve 
its  name  in  history.  The  name  Mingo  is  used  to  designate  the 
railroad  junction  and  iron  works  at  the  place — it  became  the 
favorite  name  for  the  island  in  the  river — and  it  has  become  a 
Donular  word  in  modern  times. 


“ MINGO  JUNCTION," 


As  it  is  now  named,  is  at  present  the  site  of  a thrifty  and  pros- 
perous village,  designed  for  a town  in  the  near  future.  The  loca- 
tion referred  to,  ineluding  the  property  known  as  the  ^Potters 
farm,  and  also  the  Mean’s  farm,  was  purchased,  to  the  extent  of 
six  hundred  acres,  in  1800,  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Potter,  and  his 
son-in-law,  Mr,  Jasper  Murdock,  the  former,  at  the  time,  being 
a missionary  from  the  Presbyterian  church  through  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  At  his  death  the  property  was  divided  into  two 
farms.  Mr.  Murdock’s  heirs  took  the  present  Means  farm,  and 
the  deceased  Rev.  Lyman  Potter’s  son  Daniel,  remained  on  the 
other.  The  latter,  however,  died  in  September,  1869,  when  his 
son.  Daniel,  Jr.,  at  present  a lumber  merchant  in  Steubenville, 
in  company  with  Mr,  Abrahams,  and  Mr.  Robert  Sherrard, 
banker,  also  of  Steubenville,  were  made  executors  of  the  estate. 
These  gentlemen,  under  date  of  June,  1871,  engaged  the  services 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Rickey,  surveyor,  and  had  the  nucleus  to  a town 
laid  out,  consisting  of  forty-five  lots.  Mr.  Elisha  P.  Potter  next 
opened  up  an  addition  of  twenty-five  lots,  during  the  same 
month  in  the  following  year ; while  in  December,  1872,  Mr.  D. 
Potter  and  Mr.  R.  Sherrard,  further  added  a second  addition  of 
forty-seven  lots— this  making  a sum  total  of  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  lots  submitted  for  building  upon.  It  was  the  fact  of 
a fine  iron  works  being  erected  at  this  point  that  induced  the 
idea  of  laying  out  a town,  which  works  run  successfully  down 
to  1878,  then  stood  idle  for  a considerable  time,  but  opened  up 
again  brighter  than  ever  in  September  last,  under  a new  firm, 
known  as  the  Mingo  Iron  Works  Company.  In  1872,  a neat 
frame  Presbyterian  church  was  put  up,  at  a cost  of  82,500,  at 
which  the  Rev.  S.  Forbes  at  present  ofliciates,  while  the  M.  E. 
Church  has  also  a mission  hero.  A very  nice  public  school  was 
built  in  1873,  at  a cost  of  83,000,  and  is  well  attended.  For  sev- 
eral j-ears  lots  sold  freely,  and  fetched  good  prices,  but  iD  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  stoppage  of  the  iron  works  for  some  twelve 
or  eighteen  months,  the  real  estate  market  in  that  locality  has 
been  exceedingly  inactive — ast.ite  of  affairs,  however,  that  does 
not  appear  likely  to  continue.  Nor  should  we  admit  to  state 
that  about  1871-2,  there  was  a neat  railroad  dopot  erected  here, 
at  which  there  is  express  and  Western  Union  telegraph  agen- 
cies, and  accommodations  tor  passengers  traveling  the  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburgh  or  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
railroads,  while  the  station  house  is  also  used  for  a postolfiee, 
Mr.  Robert  Turner  being  in  charge  of  the  united  departments 
conducted  in  the  building.  The  iron  works  company  have'a 
mine  in  operation,  with  a shaft  238  feet  deep,  near  the  depot, 
which  produces  an  excellent  quality  of  coal  from  veins  vary- 
ing from  two  feet  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  Ou  the  Means 
farm  there  is  also  a capital  drift  mine,  hence  there  is  no  lack  of 
fuel  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  village  thero  is  a hotel,  run 
by  mine  host  A.  Carson,  and  there  are  also  several  stores— in- 
cluding a dry  goods  and  notion  house  by  Mrs.  Hirshfield,  a gro- 
cery and  dry  goods  store  by  Mr.  David  Simpson,  and  groceries 


^Ad  amusing  occurrence  tr>ok  place  oo  this  farm  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  A Mr.  Joseph  Dorsey,  of  Brownsville,  once  owned  the  land  which  he 
bought  on  speculation.  Having  no  other  use  for  it,  and  himself  residing  In  Brownsville 
Pennsylvania,  he  had  a crop  of  corn  put  in,  Bv  the  lime  lie  thought  Ihe  crop  would  be 
ready  to  harvest,  he  came  round  to  see  about  it,  and  on  going  round  the  land  saw  two  Vir 
ginlnns,  with  boat  moored  by  the  river  lank,  busy  husking  the  grain  and  ailing  their  boil 
? Tfr-V  larg°-  IKiwerluI  and  athletic  man.  He  very  eooiy  approached  them,  saying" 
Well,  is  ita  good  crop?  “Tea, ’was  the  reply.  " Whose  is  it  i"  asked  Mr.  D.  "Oh  ft 
belongs  to  a lellow  called  Dorsey,  out  in  Pennsylvania,"  thev  said.  Mr.  D slmDlv  re- 
marked Oh  ! and  walked  round  till  they  were  through,  and  then  quietly  removed  his 
coat,  saying  I m Dotscv,  and  you’ll  now  crib  thal  corn  you  have  husked,  on  the  giound 
wiaer'men*^6  * 11  S'Ve  yo"'  Tl>*  corn  wa>  cribbed  and  the  "crihbera”  left  sorry,  but 
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ru'er^acHh^18^  ’ ^ ^ ^act’  'tB  ra>'r°ad  and 

Zr  ,an  ample  supply  of  coal  and  abundant  excellent 

most  WonS7  fCCef.8  t0  Steabenville,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
kop  7 ocation,  teeming  with  historical  associations,  we 

y reasonable  prospect  ol  this  favored  spot  of  centuries 
ago,  yet  securing  equal  popularity  in  future  with  that  it  certain- 
ly enjoyed  in  the  past. 

MINGO  IS  LAN  D. 

Though  the  records  of  time,  and  the  present  oldest  living  in- 
habitants, have  little  of  historical  interest  to  hand  down  about 
this  once  romantic  spot,  which  stands  out  in  the  river  directly 
opposite  Mingo  junction,  yet  when  wo  assure  the  reader  that 
from  thirty  to  titty  years  ago,  it  was  decked  with  fine  foli- 
aged  trees,  produced  crops  of  corn  and  yielded  abundant  grapes, 
it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  still  earlier  it  must  have  been  a 
favored  spot  of  the  red  skin,  as  he  paddled  around  it  in  his  bark 
canoe,  in  testive  sport.  We  find  it  frequent  ly  referred  to  in  his- 
tory as  “ Mingo  Island,”  though  we  are  assured  that  for  some 
yearB  after  the  Rev.  L.  Potter  located  on  a farm  opposite,  it  was 
commonly  called  “ Potter’s  Island.”  8uch  a perversion  of  its 
correct  name  was,  however,  unwarrantable.  It  really  belongs 
to  Virginia,  and  since  the  floot  tides,  and  dashing  waves  from 
passing  steamers,  have  divested  it  of  everything  in  the  shape, 
trees,  herbage  or  even  sub-soil,  leaving  only  a large  sandy  shoal 
— it  can  furnish  little  discomfiture  to  the  state  of  Ohio  when  she 
has  to  admit  that  “ it’s  none  of  her  concern.” 

BURIAL  GROUNDS  IN  THE  TOWNSHIP. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  this  township  to  boast  of  one  of  the  finest 
cemeteries  in  the  county,  just  outside  the  corporation  limits  of 
Steubenville,  known  as  the  “ Union  Cemetery,”  and  referred  to 
at  length  under  the  head  of  “ Ecclesiastical  Records,  Burial 
Grounds,  &c.,”  in  our  chapter  on  Steubenville.  Outside  of  this 
much  frequeutod  mortuary  we  find  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  farmers  to  have  a private  burial  ground  of  their  own,  set 
apart  on  the  farms.  How  far  such  a primitive  custom  is  desir- 
able orbeeoming  we  will  not  debate,  butelearly  comprehend  that 
under  such  auspices  the  necessity  tor  expensive  monuments  and 
tablets  is  dispensed  with,  without  one’s  sympathy  for  departed 
ones,  (in  a financial  point)  being  brought  into  comparison  with 
that  of  their  neighbor. 

RELICS  AND  CURIOSITIES. 

Quite  a number  of  rare  geological,  mineralogical  and  anato- 
mical curiosities  have  been  exhumed  in  this  township,  Mr. 
Frank  Wells,  Mr.  Tarr,  and  numerous  other  gentlemen  possess- 
ing rare  collections.  During  the  excavation  of  the  foundation 
at  Mingo  Iron  Works,  Mr.  lineff’s  son  found  several  immense 
bones  and  teeth,  and  Alias  Kneff  also  found  some  extraordinary 
teeth  in  George’s  Run.  Mr.  Tarr  has  recovered  quite  a num- 
ber of  Indian  relics  on  his  farm,  including  pieces  of  pottery  and 
singular  specimens  of  petrifaction.  In  the  course  of  our  can- 
vass we  have  been  shown  endless  specimens  totally  beyond  our 
conception  and  it  would  seem  that  other  curiosities  are  still  dis- 
closing themselves  regularly. 


BUSKIRK’S  FAMOUS  FIGHT. 

THF  LAST  FORMIDABLE  ENCOUNTER  WITH  INDIANS  IN  JEFFERSON 

COUNTY. 


many  of  them  being  export  scouts,  and  not  a Gw  of  them  ex- 
perienced in  Indian  warfare.  Among  them  were  David  Cox 
two  of  the  Cuppy  boys  (one  named  Abraham),  John  Aidy,  Jolnl 

Parker, Carpenter,  Jake  Ross.  &c, — and,  by  the  nay, 

may  here  remark  that  Abraham  Cuppy'  was  some  time  after- 
ward killed  by  Indians  near  Mt.  Pleasant.  Row  Buskirk  was 
an  officer  of  noble  courage  and  acknowledged  efficiency’,  hence 
his  men  placed  implicit  confidence  in  bis  command,  and  only 
awaited  orders  to  take  up  the  march.  A close  scout  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  Indians’  trial,  when  one  George  Cox,  an  experi- 
enced frontiersman,  but  not  of  tho  party  who  weDt  out,  was  the 
lucky  ono  to  get  first  on  the  track  of  the  enemy,  which  he  dis- 
covered between  George's  run  and  the  creek,  on  the  Ohio  side. 

He  hastily  returned  to  the  Virginia  side  and  apprised  the  newly 
organized  band,  but  was  taken  so  sick  himself  that  lie  could  not 
guide  them  to  the  spot.  With  the  best  information  they  could 
glean  from  George,  they  proceeded  in  the  direction  named,  and 
instituted  diligent  search,  but  failed  in  their  mission,  continuing 
to  explore  hill  and  dalo  until  they  approached  what  is  now 
know’n  as  “Battle  Run,”  a point  on  ihe  present  farm  of  Mr. 
Adams  about  one  mile  from  Mingo.  Here  they  suddenly 
espied  a loin  of  “jerk,”  when  Buskirk  exclaimed,  “Row, 
boys,  look  out;  there  are  Indians  close.”  At  his  request, 
the  main  body'  of  them  ambuscaded,  when  be  deployed  to 
the  right,  sending  Carpenter  to  tho  left  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  red  skins.  Suddenly  Carpenter  espied  them 
in  strong  force,  concealed  in  a thick  cluster  ot  pawpaw 
and  blackberry  bushes,  just  behind  Carpenter,  when  he  yel- 
led out  “Indians!”  and  treed,  receiving  no  fewer  thau  five 
shots  through  his  knapsack  while  doingso.  Buskirk  exclaimed 
“ Where  ?”  and  had  hardly  uttered  the  word  ere  a perfect  volley 
was  poured  forth  at  the  apparently  only  other  one — the  cap- 
tain—whose  body  was  pierced  by  no  fewer  than  eleven  balls,  as 
counted  by  the  father  ot  our  informant,  and  also  by  John  Par- 
ker, who  was  present  (an  old  soldier  once  in  Wayne’s  army). 

It  need  hardly7  be  said  that  upon  the  frontier,  men  observing 
the  spot  whence  the  smoke  issued,  those  bushes  quickly  resem- 
bled a pepper  dredger,  and  bullets  rained  like  hail  for  a short 
time,  when  the  red  skins  beat  a hasty7  retreat.  Jake  Ross  being 
specially  athletic,  gave  one  Indian  chase  along  the  creek,  ami 
coining  within  range  he  planted  a bullet  in  red  skin's  back,  from 
the  effects  of  which  his  strength  so  failed  him  that  ho  knew  he 
must  be  captured,  and  rather  than  submit  to  the  indignity  ot  a 
scalping  he  plunged  into  the  creek,  beneath  the  straggling  roots 
of  an  old  tree  and  a quantity  of  drift  wood  that  had  accummu- 
lated  round  it,  from  which  position  no  trouble  was  taken  tore- 
cover  the  body7.  Though  sharp  as  the  action  proved,  while  it 
lasted,  none  but  the  gallant  Buskirk  died  on  the  field,  y7et  the 
ground  appeared,  as  it  were,  watered  with  blood.  Three  ol  the 
whites  were  wounded,  while  a much  larger  number  ot  ihe  In- 
dians were  hardly  pressed  to  drag  their  mangled  bodies  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  scalping  knife,  as  abundantly  demonstrated,  in 
alter  years  by  farmers  in  the  locality  finding  several  skeletons 
concealed  in  the  rooks,  one  ot  them  with  a bullet  lodged  in  the 
hip  joint,  and  the  remains  of  what  bad  been  a tire  by  the  side  ot 
it.  In  fact,  were  it  necessary  to  particularize  such  similar  find- 
ing of  bones,  we  could  with  ease,  place  five  or  six  that  almost  un- 
doubtedly owed  tho  loss  ot  their  lives  to  that  sanguinary7  encoun- 
ter. It  has  been  circulated  freely  tbat  Buskirk  s body  was  re- 
moved to  Wellsburg  for  interment,  but  trom  the  most  reliable 
sources  we  have  been  assured  tbat  he  was  buried  near  the  spo 
on  which  he  died,  where  the  grave  was  kept  green  for  many 
years,  and  the  noble  veteran,  like  General  Sir  John  Moore,  was 
left 

“To  lay  like  a warrior,  taking  his  rest. 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him.11 


For  many  reasons,  probably  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
fact  of  this  being  the  last  fight  ot  any  moment  with  the  red 
skins  in  Jefferson  county,  more  than  ordinary  interest  has  ever 
been  generally  taken  in  this  memorable  occurrence.  Hence  no 
efforts  have  been  spared  to  collect  and  compile  the  following  ac- 
count from  the  most  reliable  sources — in  number  exceeding  a 
dozen  or  fifteen — tbat  an  absolutely  laitbful  record  may  be  pre- 
served in  history.  During  the  summer  ol  1793  depredations  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  so  increased  that  it  was  resolved  some 
decisive  measures  should  be  put  on  toot  to  bunt  them  down, 
and,  if  possible,  impose  a lasting  castigation  on  the  savage 
marauders.  Instigated  in  no  measured  degree  by  an  earnest 
desire  for  revenge,  Captain  Lawson  Van  Buskirk,  whose  wife 
had  been  barbarously  murdered  less  than  a year  previously,  took 
the  initiative,  and  experienced  little  difficulty  in  enlisting  a for- 
midable band  of  followers,  numbering  some  thirty,  all  told — 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  LAWSON  VAN  BUSKIRK. 

Other  accounts  notwithstanding,  we  have  it  upon  the 
tionable  testimony  of  several  pioneers,  whose  respec  ive  ^ 

agree  as  received  trom  an  eye-witness  and  ol  ers  ■ ucg. 
with  the  occurrence,  at  the  lime,  th.it  the  wumable  lady  in  q® 
tion  came  to  her  sad  end  as  follows;  During  u , a 
1792.  nearly  twelve  months  prior  to  her  husband  a ^ ^ 
number  of  Indians  came  down  to  the  river  abou  w i steuben- 
ent  terry  is  conducted,  at  the  foot  of  Marke  8 . ’sank  tbeir 
ville,  and  crossed  to  the  Virginia  side,  where  J the  diree- 
canoes  and  proceeded  on  a marauding  expe  n that 

tion  of  Wellsburg.  Arriving  not  very  tar  d'f ^"VSate^ 
place,  at  a small  bridge  crossing  what  is  to  Wash 

creek,  they  met  Mr.  Buskiik  on  horseback,  on  her  way 
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ington  connty  to  getsomo  weaving  done.  She  no  sooner  caught 
sight  of  them  than  sho  endeavored  to  turn  her  horso  quickly  to 
gallop  back,  but  as  the  animal  stumbled,  sho  received  a sprained 
ankle  by  being  thrown,  and  cro  she  could  recover  her  seat,  waff 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoner.  They  proceeded  back  with  her 
along  the  ridge,  in  tho  direction  ot  the  spot  whero  they  had 
sunk  their  canoes.  A man  named  White,  with  two  other  follow- 
ers, ascertaining  tho  fact,  lost  no  timo  in  hurrying  along  the 
shore  to  the  spot  already  indicated,  opposite  Steubenville,  where 
they  felt  assured  they  would  cross,  intending,  it  possiblo,  to  re- 
cnptuiehcr.  Arriving  at  tho  scene,  they  ambushed  till  tho  red 
skins,  came  down, being  concealed  in  tho  rocks.  But  alas!  on  their 
arrival  they  were  fi  und  far  too  numorous  to  admit  of  any  hopo  of 
success,  and  they  remained  almost  breathlessly  silent,  ns  they 
watched  the  Indians  raise  their  canoes.  By  this  timo  another 
party  who  had  followed  swiftly  on  their  trail  along  the  ridgo 
hove  in  sight,  when  tho  savages  throw  tho  poor  woman  on  to  a 
huge  stone,  now  known  as  “Town  Rock,”  and  tomahawked  her 
to  death,  leaving  tho  body  a mangled  mass  as  they  narrowly  es- 
caped with  their  lives  across  tho  river.  Directly  Whito  and  his 
associates  saw  them  hurriedly  flee,  they  had  their  suspicions  that 
others  were  on  tho  scout,  and  came  from  their  hiding  place,  whor* 
tho  two  parties  viewod  tho  sad  scene  and  immediately  joined  in 
pursuit,  crossing  at  what  is  called  “Wall's  Rifflo,”  where  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  wade  tho  river,  but  were  unable  to  obtain 
revengo.  How  far  the  following  may  bo  true,  wo  are  unable  to 
say.  but  an  opinion  is  freely  entertained  that  tho  body  of  tho  nn- 
fortunato  lady  was  subsequently  taken  back  to  Wollsburg  for  in- 
terment. 


STEUBENVILLE  TOWNSHIP  BIOGRAPHIES- 


the  war.  This  company  was  formed  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio. 
He  was  married  in  1870.  In  1873  ho  commenced  t o m 
ture  of  cigars,  in  which  ho  is  now  operating,  and  pro  u 
250,000  cigars  annually.  His  factory  is  No.  5^3. 


John  Holroyd  was  born  in  Trumbull  county,  O.,  m Aug  > 
1826,  and  came  to  Jefferson  county  in  1834,  whero  ho  bas  ever 
Binco  lived  ; followed  sleamboaling  on  tho  Ohio  river  for  near  y 
twenty  years  ; is  a cooper  by  trade  ; was  married  July  *>,  * 3 » 
and  bas  reared  a family  of  ten  children,  four  sons  ana  six 
daughters. 


J.  B.  Mooney  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1820,  whero  he  grew  *° 
manhood  ; left  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  28, 1847,  and  came  to  New 
York  city,  whero  ho  lived  for  fivo  years;  came  to  Jefferson 
county  in  1852,  where  ho  has  since  lived  ; was  married  February 
28,  1861,  and  has  reared  a family  of  fivo  sons. 


Alexander  Walker  was  born  April  7,  1832,  in  Jofferson 
county,  on  the  farm  whero  ho  now  lives,  and  whero  his  fathor, 
John  ’Walker,  first  settled.  Alexander  was  married  in  1834,  to 
Aliss  Workman,  of  Jefferson,  by  whom  ho  rcarod  a family  of 
ten  children,  all  living.  His  father  was  one  of  the  first  settlors 
of  this  county. 


Albert  W.  Connell  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  on  the 
farm  whero  ho  now  lives,  July  6,  1850;  was  married  in  Decem- 
ber, 1876. 


W.  H.  Connell,  tho  father  of  Albert  W.,  came  to  Jefferson 
county  with  his  father,  William,  in  1808.  William  was  drowned 
in  1810.  He  had  a family  of  eight  children.  W.  H.  reared  a 
family  of  fivo  children.  Ho  died  in  1871,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 


Henry  Adams. — Tho  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
George  Adams,  was  born  in  Maryland,  in  1772,  and  earno  to 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  with  his  father  when  quite  young. 
Here  ho  grew  to  manhood,  or  until  ho  was  seventeen  years  of 
age,  when  ho  volunteered  as  a soldier  in  Gen.  Wayne’s  expe- 
dition against  the  Indians.  He  served  for  three  years.  Ho 
helped  to  build  Fort  Recovery,  and  was  stationed  therefor  quite 
a while,  was  thereat  the  death  otGen.  McMahon.  At  tho  close 
oflhowarhc  returned  to  his  homo  where  he  remained  until 
about  1796,  when  he  settled  on  section  32,  in  this  township, 
whero  he  remaiod  until  his  death  in  1856.  His  wife,  Miss  Rlioda 
Nottingham,  was  born  in  1779.  They  reared  a family  of  eight 
children,  all  of  whom  arc  dead  but  three.  Our  subject  was  tho 
fifth  son  of  George  Adams,  and  was  born  in  1811,  on  tho  farm 
ho  now  owns,  and  where  ho  has  always  lived.  Was  married 
in  1848,  and  has  reared  a family  of  seven  children.  Was  in  tho 
Rivor  Trade  for  about  twenty  \'ears,  making  49  trips  to  New 
Orleans.  Quit  the  river  in  1850  and  since  then  lias  boon  engag- 
ed in  farming  and  stock  raising. 

Isaac  Linduff,  was  born  in  Cross  Crock  township,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1836,  where  most  of  his  life  lias  been  spent.  Was  mar- 
ried April  15,  1860,  and  has  reared  a family  of  live  children,  lie 
was  a member  of  Company  I.  53d  Regiment  O.  V.  I.  Enlisted 
November  26,  1861,  for  three  years,  but  was  discharged  by  reas- 
on of  rc-cnlistment  as  a veteran,  January  1,  1864.  Was  dis- 
charged December  31,  1864,  by  reason  of  wounds  received  on 
July  22.  1864,  before  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Was  First  Sergeant  of 
his  company.  Was  wounded  by  a ininnic  ball,  just  below  tbo 
left  eye. 

Michael  Whitaker  was  born  June  7,  1853,  in  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  where  lie  has  always  lived.  Was  married  May  13, 
1874.  Has  been  connected  with  the  Union  Cemetery  with  his 
father.  September  1,  1878,  ho  was  appointed  superintendent  in 
in  bis  father's  stead. 

Georoe  H.  Curry  was  born  in  August,  1843,  in  Jefferson 
county,  but  shortly  after  his  parents  moved  to  Brooke  county, 
West  Virginia,  where  ho  grew  to  manhood.  Ho  was  married  in 
1863  and  has  a family  of  threo  children.  By  profession  ho  is  a 
dentist,  but  he  is  now  engaged  in  farming  and  gardening. 

John  F.  Mdrpiiy  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  but 
came  with  his  parents  to  Jefferson  county  when  about  one  year 
of  ago,  and  since  then  his  life  has  mostly  been  spent  in  this 
county.  Ho  was  a member  of  company  A,  25th  regiment  O. 
V.  I.;  enlisted  March  7,  1864,  and  served  until  after  the  close  of 

07-B.  & J.  Cos. 


Robert  Connell  was  born  in  Jefferson  count}*.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  civil  rebellion  ho  enlisted  as  a member  of  the  52d 
regiment  O.  V.  I.,  in  August,  1861,  and  died  at  Nashville,  from 
disease,  February  16,  1862. 

William  Roe  was  born  in  Jefferson  county  in  1849,  whero  he 
has  always  lived.  Was  married  in  1873.  Received  just  a com- 
mon school  education.  Was  a member  of  Company  B,  52d  regi- 
ment O.  V.  I.,  in  tho  three  years  scrvico.  Enlisted  August  17, 
1862,  and  was  discharged  with  company  June  20,  1865,  at  close 
of  the  war.  Received  a flesh  wound  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

John  Moore,  a native  of  Ireland,  eamo  to  Jefferson  county  in 
1805,  and  settled  in  Cross  Creek  township,  where  lie  remained 
until  his  death.  lie  reared  a family  of  threo  children. 

William  Moore,  the  oldest  son  of  .John  Mooro,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  in  1798,  and  came  to  this  country  with  bis  father  in 
1S05,  whero  ho  grew  to  manhood  and  spent  tho  greater  part  of 
his  life.  Ho  married  Miss  Marian  Oliver  in  1821,  and  reared  a 
family  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  arc  living  but  one.  Ho 
died  in  1842.  John  Moore,  Jr.,  O.  C.  Moore  and  William  Moore, 
sons  ofWilliam  Moore,  Sr.,  were  members  of  the  151st  Ohio 
National  Guard,  and  served  about  four  months.  Henry  Moore 
was  a member  of  Company  E,  I62d  regiment,  O.  V.  I.  Enlisted 
in  November,  1861,  and  was  out  about  two  years,  when  be  was 
taken  sick,  and  came  home,  only  to  die. 

James  C.  Moore  was  a member  of  Company  E,  52d  regiment, 
O.  V.  I.  Enlisted  September,  1862,  and  served  till  close  of  the 
war. 

Bartly  Moore  was  a member  of  Company  E,  52d  regiment, 
O.  V.  I.  Enlisted  September,  1862,  and  was  discharged" at  the 
closo  of  tho  war.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  of  tho  Mooro 
brothers  responded  to  their  country's  call. 

John  Scott  was  born  in  Fayetto  county,  Pa.,  and  when  he 
was  quite  small  his  father  removed  to  Washington  county,  Pa., 
where  ho  grow  to  manhood.  Came  to  Jefferso'n  county  in  1812* 
and  sotllod  upon  the  farm  whero  his  sons,  Charles  and  John  W,’ 
now  livo  and  there  spent  tho  balance  of  his  lifo.  Bought 
land  from  Hans  Wilson,  a merchant  of  Steubenville— 125  acres, 
Was  a cooper  by  trado  and  for  several  years  alter  his  settlement 
ho  worked  at  his  trade,  but  tho  latter  part  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  farming,  lie  was  married  in  1811,  before  leaving 
Washipgton  county,  Pa.,  and  roared  a family  of  ten  childron 
all  of  whom  are  dead  but  four.  Ho  was  a strict  member  ot  the 
M.  P.  Church.  He  died  in  Sept.,  1864. 
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in  1782,  wheroShe  rcmainod  V 1 CaStor  C0lln  b’ , Pennsylvania, 
1806,  where  he  aottffon  ?h»  <“  C°m'ng  l°  Jeffer8on  c°™ty  in 
Ho  married  a dSSSr  of  JofanTillo^  m ""  m by  his  SOn’  Joh"' 

tS  ^in  £ 

80n  ° r3°hn  L°yd’  Sr”  Wa8  born  in  1817-  ®n 
farm  where  ho  now  lives  and  where  he  has  always  lived 

Si  of  whom  are  living40’  h“  rai8ed  a famil>r  of  te“  child™> 

James  Wilson  was  born  January  23, 1843,  in  Jefferson  county, 
.where  he  grow  to  manhood  or  until  ho  went  to  the  army  He 
went  out  at  the  first  call  with  Capt.  D.  Cable  in  the  three 
months  service.  He  enlisted  April  22,  1861,  and  was  discharged 
1.861-  Ho-en  listed  in  the  spring  of  1862,  in  Company 

«■»  ,orVeg"rfDt’  °-  V-  L:  and  Bcrved  l,ntil  hia  death,  February 
18,  1863,  at  Gayaso  hospital,  of  consumption,  at  the  ace  of 
twenty  years. 


John  Wilson  was  born  in  county  Down,  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1808,  and  emigrated  to  America  when  he  was  about  ten  years 
of  age,  in  company  with  his  mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  ai  d 
settled  in  Steubenville  township,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  the 
Wilson  heirs.  His  father  died  previous  to  tho  family  leaving 
Ireland.  His  mother  died  at  the  ago  of  forty-eight  years.  Our 
subject  was  married  to  Miss  .Susannah  Loyd,  April  25,  1842,  and 
they  reared  a family  of  four  children,  all  boys,  two  of  whom  are 
deceased.  John  Wilson  died  in  1851:  his  wife  died  in  1850, 
May  19th. 

Henry  Wilson  was  born  September  10, 1846;  was  married 
to  Miss  H.  Adams,  daughter  of  Henry  Adams,  November  28, 
1878. 


James  Hill,  residing  at  “Walnut  Hill”  farm,  is  a son  of  the  - 
late  Robert  Hill,  who  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  this  county  in  j 
1806  and  died  in  1845.  The  old  gentleman  located  on  the  farm 
at  present  occupied  by  our  subject,  and  conducted  by  his  son.* 
Our  subject  is  a native  of  Jefferson  county,  was  born  in  1809, 
and  succeeded  to  the  old  farmstead  and  still  resides  there.  Our 
subject  was  married  in  1838  to  Maria,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Kneff.  of  Mingo  Bottom,  who  came  here  about  1811,  from  Frank- 
lin county.  Pa.  Their  6on,  Benjamin,  at  present  residing  at  home, 
takes  charge  of  the  farm ; while  they  have  an  accomplished  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Bose  Hill,  who  also  lives  at  home,  though  they  had  a 
larger  family  of  whom  the  balance  are  scattered.  The  late  Jo- 
seph W.  Hill,  brother  to  our  subject,  born  1817,  and  who  died  in 
1877,  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Sherrard,  and  resided  ad- 
joining the  old  family  farmstead,  where  his  widow  still  lives. 

A sister  of  our  subject,  born  in  1799,  and  who  came  here  with 
her  father  in  1806,  was  married  in  1817  to  James  S.  Irwin,  who 
died  in  1850,  and  the  old  lady  still  lives  hale  and  hearty,  having 
had  a family  of  sixteen  children,  and  never  experienced  a day’s 
sickness  in  her  life  beyond  such  incidental  to  her  increasing  fam- 
ily. Mr.  James  Hilt’s  farm  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  well 
cultivated  in  tho  county,  and  presents  all  tho  attractions  of  the 
most  desirable  country  residence. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  TOWNSHIP. 

Was  organized  March  3, 1807,  from  Short  Creek  township. 
This  township  is  high  rolling  land  with  an  almost  inexhaustible 
limestone  soil  that  produces  well  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass. 

It  is  underlaid  with  the  coal  strata  of  this  part  of  the  state. 
This  coal  is  almost  exclusively  used  both  for  domestic  and  me- 
chanical purposes.  Tho  sample  articles  of  revenue  to  tho  far- 
mers  in  the  earlier  years  wore  wheat,  which  was  manufactured 
into  flour  and  shipped  down  the  river  to  Now  Orleansand  inter- 
mediate towns  tor  a market,  and  pork  which  was  made  into 
bacon  and  sent  in  wagons  over  the  mountains  to  Baltimore, 
Richmond  and  other  points  for  a market. 

For  the  manufacture  of  flour,  mills  wero  erected  at  every 
available  spot  along  Short  creek  ; no  less  than  twonty-three 
mills  wore  at  one  time  in  operation  along  that  little  stream. 
But  changes  in  tho  methods  of  transportation  by  railroads,  have 
brought  changes  in  the  agricultural  pursuits  in  different  sections 


of  the  country.  In  this  locality  wool  growing  and  stock  rais- 
ing have  largely  taken  tho  place  of  grain  growing,  and  the  mills 
have  mostly  disappeared  from  the  creeks. 


EARLY  SETTLERS. 


It  is  probable  that  Robert  Carothers  and  Jesse  Thomas  were 
tho  first  settlers  in  Mount  Pleasant  township.  They  camefrom 
Pennsylvania  and  settled  the  land  on  which  the  village  now 
stands  fn  1796 — Carothers  on  the  eastern  part  and  Thomas  on 
the  western  side.  They  together  laid  off  tbe  village  on  this 
land  in  1804. 

Adam  Dunlap  also  came  in  1796,  settled  on  the  land  now 
owned  by  John  Weatherton,  east  of  the  village. 

Col.  MeCunc  came  in  1798,  and  settled  about  three  and  a half 
miles  southeast.  ThiR  property  is  now  owned  by  John  Weath- 
erson.  ' 

John  Tygart  came  also  in  1798,  and  settled  on  adjoining  land 
to  MeCune.  It  is  now  tho  property  of  John  Parke  and  Isaac 
Radeliff. 

Col.  Joseph  McKee  came  about  the  same  time,  and  settled 
northeast  of  Col.  MeCune,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Richard 
Hope. 

William  Finney  and  Adam  Dunlap  about  1798  or  1799;  set- 
tled between  Robinson  and  Dunlap.  Aaron  Schemerborn  now 
owns  tho  Finney  farm,  and  Sarah  E.  Jenkins  the  Dunlap  farm. 

David  Robinson  settled  in  1798  or  '99  on  tbe  land  now  owned 
by  William  Bowles  and  Elnathan  Pottiit. 

John  Pollock  settled  in  1798,  on  Irish  Ridge,  one  mile  east  of 
town,  on  the  land  now  owned  by  Hon  J.  T.  Updegraff. 

William  Chambers  came  in  1799,  and  settled  on  the  Pollock 
section.  The  farm  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Lazier. 

Benjamin  Scott  came  from  Ireland  to  Washington  county, Pa., 
and  from  there  to  Mount  Pleasant,  where  he  settled  in  1798. 

He  settled  where  the  town  stands,  and  kept  the  first  hotel  in  the 
place. 

Jonathan  Taylor  came  in  the  spring  of  1800.  and  settled  near 
Trenton,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  D.  B.  Updegraff. 

Joseph  Dew  came  from  North  Carolina  July  6th,  1800,  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  the  western  part  of  the  village.  The 
property  belongs  to  Joseph  Walker. 

John  Hurlord  came  about  1800,  and  settled  about  four  miles 
west  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  Robert  Smith  now  owns  the  farm. 

Robert  Blackledge  came  from  Washington  county,  Pa.,  in 
1801,  and  located  one  and  a halt  miles  west  of  the  village.  His 
farm  is  now  owned  by  Mary  Miehener. 

James  Jesse  and  Aaron  Kinsey  came  in  1802 — settled  one  mile 
west  of  Trenton. 

Ainnsa  Lipsey,  from  North  Carolina,  settled  about  half  a mile 
westof  Mount  Pleasant,  near  where  the  Friends  meeting  houseat 
Short  Creek  stands,  in  1800.  He  remained  on  this  farm  until 
1853,  when  he  sold  it  to  Samuel  Griffith,  to,  whose  heirs  it  still 
belongs. 

Jeremiah  Patterson,  from  North  Carolina,  settled  in  1805, 1-i 
miles  west  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  farm  is  now  the  home  of  his 
grandson,  Asahel  H.  Patterson. 

In  1802  Mahlon  Patterson  came  with  his  parents,  Jeremiah 
and  Faith  Patterson,  and  settled  on  tho  land  now  owned  by  bis 
son,  Mablon  Patterson. 

Aaron  Thompson  came  from  Chester  county,  Pa.,  in  1802  or 
’3  and  located  some  threo  and  and  a halt  miles  northwest  of  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Tho  old  homestead  is  now  owned  by  his  son,  John 
Thompson.  _ 

David  McMasters  came  from  Virginia,  and  settled  in  the  vil- 
lage in  1810.  He  was  a Methodist  minister,  and  resided  in 
the  first  house  ever  built  in  that  place.  It  was  a log  cabin,  ana 
stood  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  Thomas  Horton  s store,  but  a 
little  east  ot  it.  . 

Elisha  Harris  came  from  North  Carolina,  and  located  in  • 
Pleasant,  July  6,  1804.  He  settled  at  the  west  sido  of  the ^vi 
lage.  His  son,  Enoch,  then  a young  man,  came  with  him.  e) 
soon  became  prominently  identified  with  the  early  business  in 
terests  of  the  place.  Enoch  brought  with  him  apple  fie®  R 
North  Carolina,  which  be  planted,  and  therefrom  grew  0 
that  made  the  first  orchard  in  tho  township.  This  ore  iar 
immediately  south  of  tbe  residence  of  William  Humpirej 
The  land  on  which  it  grew  now  belongs  to  Joseph  Wa  e . 
orchard  is  now  cut  down  and  cleared  away. 

I NATHAN  UPDEORAFF. 


Nathan  Updegraff  was  a native  of  York  col't*'N’  ^tt'’-unnlhes- 
to  Ohio,  with  his  wife,  Ann  Updegraff,  in  180-,  from 
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ter,  Va.,  and  settled  on  Short  creek,  some  two  and  a half  miles 
northeast  of  where  Mount  Pleasant  now  stands. 

On  this  creek  ho  built  tho  first  mill  in  Mount  Pleasant  town- 
ship. The  old  mill  still  stands,  but  a new-  stone  building  has 
sinco  been  erected  near  it.  He  also  started  a paper  mill  and  for 
many  years  manufactured  paper,  but  finally  it  was  converted 
into  a flouring  mill,  and  whilo  thus  used  it  was  burnt  down  in 
1866  or  1867.  Its  place,  howover,  was  soon  supplied  by  a new 
stone  building,  which  is  now  owned  by  John  L.  Barkhurst,  who 
is  doing  a successful  prilling  business. 

Tho  business  enterprise  and  energy  of  Mr.  Updegraff,  was  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  tho  community  in  opening  up  and  devel- 
oping tho  resources  of  this  now  section.  Ho  was  a member  of 
tho  constitutional  convention  that  met  in  Chillicotho  in  1802,  to 
frame  a constitution  for  tho  new  state  of  Ohio. 

Ho  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  foremost  of  tho  Friends  in 
Short  creek  Monthly  meeting,  and  was  for  a longtime  its  clerk. 
His  family  of  children  was  large  and  most  respectable,  and  their 
descendants  are  to  bo  found  in  many  states  of  the  Union. 

DANIEL  UPDEGRAFF, 

Son  of  Nathan  Updegraff,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1789,  and 
came  with  his  parents  to  Ohio,  when  ho  was  a lad.  He  was 
married  in  1812,  to  .Rebecca  Taylor,  only  child  of  Jonathan  and 
Ann  Taylor.  By  this  union  they  reared  eight  children,  but 
three  of  whom  now  survive,  viz:  Sirs.  Sarah  E.  Jenkins,  widow 
of  tho  late  Prof.  G.  K.  Jenkins,  A.  M.,  Hon  J.  T.  Updegraff,  now 
member  of  Congress,  and  D.  B.  Updegraff,  tho  revivalist  minis- 
ter of  the  Friends'  church,  all  of  whom  with  their  families,  Iivo 
in  Mount  Pleasant.  Airs.  Mendenhall,  wife  of  tho  Hon.  C.  Alon- 
donhall  and  Mrs.  Cattcll,  wife  of  Hon.  I.  D.  Cattcll,  were  also 
sisters,  but  both  deceased  some  years  ago. 

David  Updegraff,  somo  time  after  his  marriage,  removed  to 
Smithficld  township  and  located  where  the  village  of  York  now 
stands,  which  ho  laid  out  in  1815.  In  1823,  ho  removed  with 
his  family  to  his  late  residence,  one  mi  lowest  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Ho  was  a man  of  eminent  ability  and  probity  of  character  in 
his  various  business  engagements  of  life  and  responsible  finan- 
cial trusts.  He  was  an  esteemed  elder  in  tho  church,  and  his 
sound  judgment,  clear  convictions  and  executive  abilities  wero 
of  incalculable  service  to  it.  Ho  was  not  a man  of  many 
words,  and  was  most  unassuming  in  his  deportment.  He  early 
espoused  tho  cause  of  tho  oppressed,  and  was  one  of  the  first  out- 
spoken anti-slavery  men  in  the  land,  and  voted  with  tho  first 
liberty  party  from  conscientious  convictions  of  duty. 

Beloved  by  his  friends,  honored  by  the  church  and  highly  re- 
spected by  all  who  know  hint,  ho  lived  to  tho  good  old  ago  of 
seventy-six.  Ho  died  in  Dec.,  1864. 

His  wife,  Rebecca  T.  Updegraff,  was  born  in  Loudon  county, 
Vi).,  in  1790,  and  was  a minister  of  tho  gospel  for  fifty  years,  and 
as  such  was  widely  known,  having  traveled  on  missions  among 
Friends  in  overy  partof  the  Union.  She  was  a woman  of  supe- 
rior abilities,  remarkable  amiability  and  attractiveness  of  person 
and  eminently  devoted  to  tho  services  of  the  Christian  cause. 
She  survived  her  husband  nearly  four  years. 


ital  of  $50,000,  that  managed  its  busincs^.ho"fo^1^1^0d  8UC’ 
cessfully  and  promoted  the  genoral  prosperity  1 ' 

There  have  been  threo  additions  made  to  the  yiHugo  sin 
was  laid  out  in  1804.  First,  by  Caleb  Dilworth , second,  y 
Rnrwh  Harris  : third,  bv  Israel  French. 


FIRST  BUSINESS  HOUSES  IN  MOUNT  PLEASANT. 

STOKES. 

The  first  storo  in  tho  town  was  probably  started  by  Enoch 
Harris  in  1804.  It  was  in  a small  log  building  at  tho  west  end 
of  Alain  street,  near  where  Alexander  D.  Humphroyvillo's  cabi- 
net shop  is  situated.  Tho  bouso  has  long  sinco  boon  removed 
and  tho  property  is  now  owned  by  Joseph  Walker. 

Tho  second  store  was  started  by  Josoph  Gill  in  1806.  It  was 
located  between  Chambers'  tin  shop  and  tho  drug  store.  Alt. 
Gill  was  an  enterprising,  energetic  business  man,  who  besides 
carrying  on  tho  mercantile  trade,  ran  a tannery,  packed  pork, 
farmed  extensively  and  dealt  largely  in  wild  lauds.  His  enter- 
prise aided  greatly  in  developing  tho  resources  and  business  of 
tho  community.  This  old  property  now  belongs  to  Frank 
Mitchell. 

The  third  storo  was  started  by  John  Hogg  in  1812.  Mr.  Hogg 
was  a man  possessed  of  groat  business  abilities,  and  besides  con- 
ducting a largo  mercantile  establishment,  ho  packed  pork  on  a 
large  scale,  carried  on  a tannery  and  harness  shop,  &c.  Tho 
property  now  belongs  to  bis  daughter,  Mrs.  Foglo. 

HOTELS. 

Tho  first  tavern  was  opened  by  Benjamin  Scott  in  1806.  It 
stood  opposite  tho  Burriss  Houso.  The  building  has  boon  long 
sinco  removed  nnd  no  other  taken  its  place.  Tho  property  now 
belongs  to  Charles  AIcGonigal. 

Aboutthesame  time  a Mr.  Buchanan  started  another  tavern  in 
tho  building  now  occupied  by  David  N.  Milner  as  a harness  shop. 
The  bar-room  is  of  bowed  logs  and  is  tho  part  now  used  by  Mr. 
Alilner  for  his  shop.  In  this  room  soldiers  were  enlisted  and 
their  bounties  paid  them  in  tho  war  of  1812.  The  cupboard  in 
which  tho  bottles  of  liquors  wero  kept  is  thcro  yet,  with  tho 
shelves  nnd  wooden  doors,  just  as  they  were  in  1812.  It  nftor- 
wards  became  tho  praetico  of  hotel  keepers  to  havo  glass  doors 
to  their  liquor  cupboards,  perhaps  that  tho  bottles  with  their 
tempting  contents  might  bo  in  sight  to  sharpen  tho  desiro  to 
taste.  It  was,  bowovor,  not  so  with  this. 

PHYSICIANS. 

The  first  physician  was  Dr.  William  Hamilton  and  tho  second 
one  Dr.  Isaac  Parker. 


BANKS. 


SCHOOLS  OF  MOUNT  PLEASANT  TOWNSHIP. 

There  are  in  this  township,  four  sub-districts  for  white  and 
one  for  colored  children,  besides  the  union  school  in  tho  village, 
and  two  fractional  districts,  one  attached  to  Smithfield  and  tho 
other  to  Warren  township.  The  whole  enumeration  of  youth  of 
school  age,  for  1878,  was  216;  of  these  31  were  colored. 

In  1850  a bachelor  gentleman,  named  Rix  Patterson,  died,  and 
by  his  will  left  a bequest  of  $5,012.17  to  be  invested  as  a perma- 
nent fund.  to  remain  forever,  the  yearly  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  tho  common  schools  of  tho  town- 
ship. This  fund  is  managed  by  a duly  appointed  trustee. 

The  schools  of  tho  township  aro  in  a high  stato  of  efficiency. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  VILLAGE. 

Tho  village  of  Mount  Pleasant  was  laid  out  in  1804,  by  Robt, 
Carothers  and  Jesse  Thomas,  tho  eastern  part  being  on  tho  land 
of  Carothers  nnd  the  western  part  on  the  lands  of  Thomas.  For 
the  first  few  years  its  growth  was  slow,  only  a few  log  cabins 
being  built,  but  during  the  war  of  18L2,  it  began  to  advance  rap- 
idly for  those  days  ; business  and  manufacturing  establishments 
sprung  lip  on  every  side.  A bank  was  incorporated  with  aeap- 

1-67— B.  & J.  Cos. 


Tho  first  banking  institution  was  established  in  1816,  and 
called  tho  Alour.t  Pleasant  Bank.  Joseph  Gill  was  president 
and  Lewis  Walker  cashier.  Enoch  Harris sometimo afterwards 
succeeded  Air.  Walker  as  Cashier.  This  institution  carried  on 
a successful  banking  business  until  1846.  wbon  it  decided  to 
wind  up  its  business,  and  measures  taken  to  that  end;  and  by 
1850  its  affairs  were  all  honorably  settled.  Its  capital  stock  was 
$100,000,  and  Air.  Gill  continued  as  its  president  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  1H1ANCU  OF  THE  STATE  BANK  OF  OHIO. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1818,  with  u capital  of 
$100,000.  John  Watkins  was  tho  first  president,  James  U.  Gill, 
member  of  tho  board  of  control,  and  Jonathan  Binns,  casbior! 
Air.  Watkins  died  in  1855,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Hogg  ns 
president,  who  served  as  such  until  185G,  when  by  reason  of  ill 
health,  lie  was  succeeded  by  James  H.  Gill.  Air.  Gill  served 
until  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Cope.  Mr.  Binns 
served  the  bank  as  cashier  during  tho  whole  poriod  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

After  tho  passage  by  Congress  ot  the  National  Banking  Law, 
this  bank  ceased  its  general  banking  operations,  and  in  1865^ 
adopted  measures  to  closo  up  its  affairs,  which  is  to  bo  finally 
completed  January  I,  1880.  J 
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mbst  NATIONAL  BANK. 

T h o os t ab H sh  bfg oTufi a 'i u°st i t u t /on* •* ’ WltJ-a  ?pital  of  MW, 000. 
to  close  up  the  affairs  o t hi  R ''"mediately  after  the  decision 
this  was  onlvVrtrln  zuHnf  To*  ^nk’,  eave8  D0  d™bt  that 
to  meet  tho ‘requirement* of  U L w fc(?s,<,^1,8hmcnt  on  a basis 
passed  by  Coniress  Willkm  P ■ NlU,onal  banUinR  law  just 
Jlonathaj  BiJ^aslS  I™  p-iden,  Jud 

Dr  tIn(Wmff  • Cr’jW,'.C1  Posdion  lie  still  holds.  In  1877 

skill  of  tKnt  n ’i  • merited  tribute  to  tho  integrity  and 
stem  ot  that  people  in  financial  affairs.  h * 


'■wouiiiM  tiUUSfcS. 


I1  ?lcasant  m 18' 9 contains  4 drygoods  stores,  5 grocery 

hntnf’i  i drUg  ?r0’  8 1rcs9  "ialccr  sl,°Ps>  3 milliner  stores,  1 

1 flo  ,’rinlamMf  Kh?P’  \ ®bo?  mnkep  d'ops.  3 blacksmith  shops, 
I flouring  mill,  5 churches,  1 cabinet  and  undertaker’s  shop. 


THE  SILK  FACTORY  OF  AIT.  PLEASANT.  * 

In  1811,  about  the  timo  when  tho  morus  multicaulis  fever  pre- 
vailed, the  highest  in  this  vicinity,  a Mr.  Thomas  White,  an 
itinerant  dentist,  contemplating  silk  culture,  received  permission 
from  John  W.  till,  Esq.,  an  extensive  land  owner,  residing  in  tho 
yillngo  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  to  set  out  a mulberry  orchard,  contain- 
ing twenty-five  acres.  As  soon  as  tho  trees  were  large  enough 
attention  was  turned  to  the  propagation  of  silk  worms. 

, J,n  .1®^  erected  a frame  building  for  a cocoonery.  This 

building  was  18x40,  and  two  stories  high.  A small  brick,  20x30, 
which  had  been  built  somo  time  prior,  was  also  brought  into 
requisition  lor  the  same  purpose.  In  those  houses  the  silk  worm 
Was  hatched,  nursed  and  allowed  to  spin  its  cocoons. 

INTERIOR  STRUCTURE. 

In  tho  interior  of  these  cocooneries  were  found  shelves  about 
two  feet  apart  along  tho  walls,  and  reaching  from  thefleor  to  the 
ceiling.  The  shelves  were  made  by  stretching  reticulated  cotton 
goods  ovor  wooden  frames,  which  resembled  a mosquito  bar. 
Tho  arrangement  was  such  that  those  shelves  could  bo  slid  back 
or  forth,  or  removed  from  their  places  at  pleasure.  After  the  silk 
worm  had  grown  to  bo  about  one  halt  inch  in  length  they  wero 
laid  on  these  stretchers  and  fed  on  the  leaves  of  tho  mulberry, 
which  were  thrown  or  spread  out  over  them  for  their  consump- 
tion. The  eggs  were  purchased  in  Franco.  Tho  silkworm  is  a 
fast  breeder,  generating  twice  a year.  It  was  customary  to  al- 
low those  that  first  appeared  in  the  season  to  lay  their  eggs. 
With  regular  temperaturo  of  heat,  the  eggs,  if  undisturbed,  wdi 
bring  forth  their  kind.  As  soon  as  the  proper  timo  arrived  they 
would  boplaccdon  tbesoshelvcs  as  above  described.  When  fully 
matured  they  instinctively  climb  for  tho  purposo  of  spinning 
cocoons,  in  which,  if  left  alone,  they  undergo  tho  pupa  or  chys- 
alis  change.  At  this  particular  season  they  were  carefully 
watched,  and  as  soon  as  a disposition  of  spinning  was  evinced, 
oak  branches  were  thrown  in  upon  the  shelves.  Upon  theso 
limbs  they  spun  their  cocoons.  With  fivo  days  spinning  by 
them  they  would  completely  encase  themselves. 


HOW  REELED, 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  cocoons  they  were  picked 
from  tho  branches  and  deposited  within  akcttlo  containing  boil- 
ing wator.  This  process  is  followed  for  the  purposo  of  killing 
or  destroying  tho  larvae.  After  this  there  is  picked  from  theso 
what  is  called  tho  floss,  which  was  clone  by  hand,  and  then  they 
wero  ready  for  reeling.  Thcro  wero  two  copper  kettles,  one 
placed  within  the  other.  Tho  outsido  kettlo  being  filled  with 
steam,  and  tho  other  containing  hot  soft  water,  occasioned  by  tho 
steam  surrounding  its  outer  surface.  Theso  cocoons  were  then 
again  inserted  into  tho  kettlo  and  stirred  about  with  a small 
broom,  and  in  this  manner  they  wero  enabled  lo  sccuro  the 
threads  and  draw  them  from  the  vessel  to  tho  reel.  Great  skill 
and  care  was  necessarily  exercised  to  mako  tho  threads  even. 
When  it  had  been  reeled  and  dried  it  was  then  ready  for  wind- 
ing on  spools,  after  that  was  accomplished  it  underwent  tho 
double  and  twisted  process,  from  three  to  fivo  strands  together. 
In  this  condition,  or  at  this  stage  of  tho  work,  it  was  ready  for 


weaving  into  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  was  what  is  styled  tho  row 
silk.  Silk  noils  wero  made  from  tbo  floss  into  tho  article  known 
as  the  knickerbocker  woolens. 

THE  STYLES  OP  SILKS  MADE  AT  THE  FACTORY. 

Silk  velvet,  hat  flush,  dress  silks  of  various  colors,  ribbons  and 
figured  silks  wero  woven  here.  The  first  figured  silk  mado  in 
tho  United  States  was  manufactured  in  this  establishment. 

“DRAW-BOY  LOOM.” 

These  silks  wero  woven  by  tho  old  process,  known  as  tho 
“Draw-Boy  Loom,”  tho  Jacquard  loom  not  having  boon  intro- 
dned  as  yet  into  this  country.  Tho  first  pattern  mado  was  tho 
buckeye- burr,  tho  color  being  a light  buff.  Tho  figures  in  the 
piece  wero  woven  about  an  inch  apart  and  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Henry  Clay,  who  was  tho  Whig  candidate  for  Prcsi-  . 
dent  in  1844,  received  a vest  pattern  off'  this  very  piece,  from 
John  V\  . Gill.  It  is  also  said  that  the  voters  of  this  fnetory,  da- 
ring that  election,  all  voted  tho  Whig  ticket  printed  on  wbito 
silk  manufactured  in  tho  establishment. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  LOOM  AND  WEAVING. 

Tho  loom  was  three  yards  long  and  one  yard  wide,  and  was 
operated  in  tho  following  manner  : — By  cords  passing  overhead 
from  tho  lioddlc  to  a frame  at  the  side  of  tho  loom,  where  tho 
shed  was  mado  by  a boy  drawing  tho  cords  in  regular  succession. 

There  were  seventy-eight  cords,  which  kept  tho  draw-boy  busy 
whilst  tho  weaver  throw  tho  shuttlo.  They  usually  wove  three 
yards,  then  stopped  to  clean  off  tho  warp  or  chain  ; the  weavers 
styled  this  “picking  the  parry.”  It  was  a season  highly  enjoyed 
by  the  draw- boys,  who  wero  relieved  from  their  work  for  about 
an  hour,  and  wero  permitted  to  rcercato,  amusing  themselves 
by  turning  somersaults,  wrestling,  ote.,  while  tho  weavers  were 
engaged  in  cleaning  tho  chain.  In  this  way  the  figured  silk 
was  manufactured. 

VELVET  SILK. 

Tho  loom  upon  which  the  velvet  was  woven  resembled  the 
one  above  described,  differing  only  in  gearing.  The  warp  used 
for  silk  was  cotton,  and  immediately  above  the  cotton  chain  was 
a silk  warp.  A brass  wiro  was  introduced  between  the  silk  and 
the  cotton  warp,  alter  which  four  picks  were  thrown  in  to  bind 
tho  cotton  and  silk  chains.  This  process  was  repeated  until 
threo  small  wires  had  been  thus  introduced,  then  a thumb  gau“0 
knife  vvas  placed  against  tho  last  wire  inserted,  so  that  the  kuifo 
would  rest  on  the  eentvo  of  tho  first  wire,  after  which  it  was 
drawn  across  the  same,  cutting  tho  chain,  and  tho  wiro  pulled 
out.  So  in  this  way  the  process  was  continued  until  the  warp 
was  all  consumed.  Tho  silk  ends  protruding  liora  tbo  cotton 
warp  forms  tho  fino  plush  found  on  tho  velvet. 

DAT  PLUSH 

Is  woven  in  the  same  manner  as  the  velvet,  with  tbo  oxcoption 
of  the  use  of  heavier  wires. 

RIBBONS. 

Tho  ribbon  looms  then  in  uso  at  this  factory  wero  nearly  tho 
samo  ns  tho  present  style.  Tho  operation  of  them  at  that  timo 
was  made  entirely  by  hand  ; since,  steam  has  been  applied,  iho 
loom  was  built  nearly  squaro.  Eight  distinct  warps  in  thesame 
loom  ; tho  shuttles,  which  also  numbered  eight,  were  all  thrown 
at  tho  samo  operation  with  but  one  weaver.  The  shuttlo  moro 
resembled  the  shapo  of  a suntish  than  anything  else. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  building  used  for  tho  factory  had  been  erected  in  the  first 
placo  for  a “salt  houso”  for  salting  pork  and  stowing  tho  8®' 
away'.  It  was  built  by  John  W.  Gill,  who  used  it  for  tun  1 
poso  several  years  prior  to  the  morns  multicaulis  fever  la  ^ J 
himself  and  Thomas  White.  In  tho  year  heretofore  ™en  1 - 
it  was  converted  into  a silk  factory.  All  the  maemncij 
manufacturing  tho  silk  was  mado  in  tho  establish  men  • ^ 

weavers  wero  constantly  employed  and  sometimes  toui. 
twenty  laborers,  malo  and  female,  found  employment  icr  • 

Fox,  Jr.,  was  foreman.  In  tbo  fall  of  1840  the  lactoiy  ‘ ,lt 
moved  to  Wheeling,  and  the  silk  euUtiro  cxciicmen  to 
I Mount  Pleasant.  In  a conversation  with  Mr.  A.  O.  b > 
author  obtained  tho  above  information. 
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NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

Thoro  havo  been  at  various  times  several  enterprises  set  on 
foot  ior  the  establishment  and  publication  ot  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  one  kind  or  othor,  which  havo  been  started  here, 
but  alter  a period  of  existence  more  or  less  brief,  they  have  all 
• eonscd  to  exist,  and  no  periodical  has  been  published  horo  for 
many  years.  From  the  want  ot  earo  in  proserving  tiles  of  these 
papers,  but  a very  imperfect  history  of  their  duration  and  the 
objoct  ot  their  mission  can  bo  obtained  at  this  lato  dny. 

The  first  newspaper  published  here  was  the  Philanthropist,  a 
weekly,  small  quarto  sizo  of  eight  pages,  issuod  every  Saturday 
at  83.00  a year.  It  was  printed  by  Charles  Osborno  and  de- 
voted to  the  news  of  tho  day  and  the  discussion  of  subjects  of 
moral  ethics.  Tho  first  number  made  its  appearance  September 
8,  1817.  Mr.  Osborno  continued  tho  paper  until  October  8, 1818, 
• when  ho  sold  tho  establishment  to  Elisha  Bates,  who  continued 
it  under  tho  same  title,  but  reduced  it  from  a quarto  to  an  oc- 
tavo ot  sixteen  pages.  Mr.  Bates  issued  his  first  number  De- 
cember 11,  1818,  and  published  it  till  April  27,  1822,  when  it 
suspended. 

In  1821  Benjamin  Lundy  published  tho  Genius  of  Universal- 
Emancipation.  The  paper  was  printed  at  Steubenville,  and  Mr. 
Lundy  traveled  on  foot  from  Mt.  Pleasant  with  his  manuscript 
and  returned  with  his  printed  paper.  Ho  continued  it  several 
months  and  removed  it  to  Jonesboro.  Tenn.  This  was  the  first 
genuine  abolition  paper  in  the  United  States. 

Tho  Village  Banner  was  published  in  1835,  one  year,  but  none 
of  the  files  remain. 

In  1837-8  a paper  was  published  by  Elisha  Bates,  devoted  to 
moral  and  religious  subjects,  but  it  has  shared  tho  fato  of  most 
of  the  others,  its  very  namo  boing  forgotten.  Still  later,  tho 
Life  Boat  was  published  by  John  Bi  Wolf.  It  was  a strong  tetn- 
poranco  paper.  Besides  these,  thero  appears  to  have  been  sev- 
eral other  periodicals  published  at  various  times. 

On  the  ltilh  of  September,  1822,  Howard  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  tho  Juvenile  Museum,  a,  semi-monthly  magazine  of  eight 
pages,  devoted  to  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  youth. 
With  the  eleventh  number  it  was  changed  from  a semi-monthly 
of  eight  pages  to  a monthly  of  sixteen  pages.  In  the  number 
for  September  27,  1823,  appears  the  editor's  valedictory  and  the 
publication  ceased.  Then  there  was  published  from  July,  1827, 
to  perhaps  1831  or  1832,  the  Miscellaneous  Repository,  by  Elisha 
Bates,  a monthly  periodical  devoted  to  moral  and  religious  sub- 
jects. Besides  the  periodical  literature  aforesaid,  the  press  of 
the  village  sent  forth  a considerable  number  of  books,  among 
which  may  bo  found  Barton's  Poems,  a 12  mo.  vol.,  Mount 
Pleasant,  1823  ; Tho  Juvenile  Expositor,  or  Child's  Dictionary, 

Elisha  Bates,  squaro  12  mo.,  Alount  Pleasant,  1823;  Sacred 
History,  or  the  Historical  Part  of  the  Holy  Scripture  of  theOld 
and  New  Testaments,  by  Thomas  Eiwood,  2 vols.,  8 vo.  shp., 
Mount  Pleasant,  1854,  together  with  many  othor  books. 

THE  POSTOFFICE— POSTMASTERS. 

The  Postofflco  Department  at  Washington  established  a post- 
offico  at  Mount  Pleasant,  April  1,  1813,  and  the  following  is  a 
complete  list  of  tho  postmasters,  who  havo  served  as  such  from 
that  time  down  to  1879,  with  dates  of  their  appointments: 

April  1,  1813 — James  Judkins. 

December  29,  1823 — William  Judkins. 

September  25,  1825 — Samuel  Steer. 

March  1,  1828 — John  Watson. 

April  12,  1837 — Amos  Jones. 

November  1,  1853 — David  Chambers. 

August  22,  1881 — Robert  W.  Chambers. 

March  23,  18(19 — Miss  Harriet  Atkinson. 

December  19,  1870 — Robert  W.  Chambers. 

LEADING  BUSINESS  HOUSES  IN  MOUNT  PLEASANT. 

Thomas  Horton. — This  establishment  keeps  a general  as- 
sortment of  family  groceries,  dry  goods,  &c. 

H.  Heberling. — This  house  keeps  a general  assortment  of 
dry  goods,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes. 

Dr.  C.  Sciioolf.y,  practices  medicinoin  all  its  branches. 

Dr.  James  E.  Finley,  is  a general  practicing  physician. 

A.  M.  Withrow,  dentist,  is  prepared  to  do  all  the  duties  of 
his  profession. 

Alexander  D.  Humphreyville,  cabinet  maker  and  under- 
taker, attends  to  all  business  in  bis  line. 


William  Glass  carries  on  tho  blacksmithing  business  in  all 

its  branches.  , 

.R.  W.  Chambers  keeps  a general  assortment  of  drugs  ana 
medicines. 

F.  M.  Heaton,  boot  and  shoemaker,  attends  to  all  branchos 
of  business  in  this  line.  . 

T.  J.  Evans,  of  Tronton,  carries  on  the  coach-making  busi- 
ness in  all  its  branches. 

H.  Elbert  carries  on  the  boot  and  shoe-making  business  in 
all  its  branches. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  UNION  SCHOOL. 

The  school  house  is  a substantial  two-story  brick  building — 
main  part  60x30  and  wing  back  36x30.  It  contains  lour  school 
rooms,  two  36x30  and  two  30x24.  It  was  built  in  1867  at  a cost 
of  81,100, 

In  1861,  tho  school  was  organized  upon  the  “ gradod  system,” 
and  a course  of  study  adopted,  embracing,  besides  the  primary 
branchos,  philosophy,  physical  geography,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  Latin 
grammar.  Up  to  tho  present  time,  forty-fivo  pupils  have  grad- 
uated. The  attendance  has  been  from  140  to  180,  including  30 
to  forty  non-resident  pupils. 

Thero  are  four  departments,  and  threo  grades  in  each,  re- 
quiring — years  to  complete  tho  course  of  study.  Tho  prosont 
members  of  the  school  board  are  Hon.  J.  T.  Updcgraff,  William 
Reid  and  J.  T.  Mercer 

Since  1868,  the  school  has  boon  under  the  charge  of  its  pres- 
ent principals,  Messrs.  White.  The  school  has  boon  both  ag- 
gressive and  progressive. 

FRIENDS  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  MT.  PLEASANT. 

The  Ohio  Yoarly  Meeting  of  Friends  was  established  in  the 
year  1813.  Soon  after  its  formation  it  began  to  movo  toward 
the  founding  of  a boarding  school  for  tho  complete  education  of 
the  children  of  her  people.  I,n  tho  year  1816  tho  Yearly  Meet- 
ing appointed  the  following  ten  persons  as  a committee  to  re- 
ceive contributions  for  that  purpose:  Abel  Knight,  Jonathan 

Taylor,  Nathan  UpdografF,  Isaac  Parker,  William  Herald,  David 
Brown,  Emmor  Bailey,  James  Paty,  Richard  Barrett  and  George 
Shugart.  Some  of  tho  good  friends  opposing  tho  creation  of 
such  a school  on  tho  ground  that  it  might  foster  prido  and  beget 
slothfulness,  that  matter  reached  no  definito  conclusion  until 
tho  Yearly  Meeting  of  1824.  That  meeting  being  informed  that 
Thomas  Roteh  had  bequeathed  tho  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars 
for  that  express  purposo  wero  so  refreshed  by  that  information 
that  it  gavo  renewed  action  to  the  measure  by  appointing  a com- 
mittee to  receive  tho  money  so  bequeathed  from  tho  executors. 
But  the  disturbing  influence  of  tho  Elias  Hicks  dofection  so  in- 
terfering with  tlm  stability  of  the  membership  everythin"  re- 
mained unarranged  until  1831.  Whon  tho  eommittoo  above 
mentioned  being  informed  that  “many  frionds”  of  othor  Yearly 
Meetings  had  expressed  a lively  interest  in  tho  erection  of  such 
an  institution,  and  had  subscribed  considerable  money  for  that 
purpose,  reported  these  facts  to  the  yearly  mooting  of  that  yoar. 
That  Yearly  Meeting  accordingly  appointed  a joint  committee 
to  receive  and  solicit  subscription  ot  funds,  to  select  and  pur- 
chase a si  to  for  such  school  house  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and 
to  prepare  and  report  n plan  ot  such  building.  That  committee 
eonsistod  ot  forty-ono  membors.  It  found  that  six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  had  boon  subscribed  al- 
ready, and  largo  amounts  wero  promised  by  othor  frionds  in  New 
England,  England,  and  at  many  other  places.  It  made  its  first 
purchase  of  land  tor  school  houso  sito  ot  Dr.  William  Hamilton 
in  1832,  consisting  of  sixty-four  acres  at  842  per  acre,  and  situ- 
ate near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county,  O. 

At  tho  Yearly  Meeting  of  1832  tho  eommittoo  reportod  that  in 
their  opinion  the  boarding  school  houso  should  bo' a finishing 
school  for  tho  youth  of  both  sexes  ; that  two  departments  should 
bo  built  so  that  tho  soxos  should  be  entirely  distinct  and  soparato 
from  eaeh  other ; that  to  secure  these  ends  the  buildin"  should 
consist  of  a centro  house  for  family  uses,  and  other  purposes  of 
a general  nature,  and  a wing  on  each  side  tor  school  lod"ing 
and  dining  rooms  for  teachers  and  scholars  of  tho  two  sexes?  ft 
also  reportod  that  friends  in  Now  England  had  promised  con- 
siderable moneys;  that  others  in  England  had  subscribed  82  000 
if  the  erection  of  tho  school  houso  was  procoodod  with,  ami  other 
moneys  with  which  to  begin  a library.  The  Y.  M.  referred  the 
whole  subject  to  meeting  on  “sufferings.”  That  meeting  ordered 
the  committee  to  proceed  with  tho  buildin". 
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The  contract  for  the  erection  of  “Boarding  School  House  "ns 
made  by  and  between  Benjamin  Wright,  David  Updegrnff  and 
others,  committee,  and  Abel  Townsend,  contractor,  at  a cost  of 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  house  as  put  up  was  as  follows: 
Centro  building,  40  feet  front  by  46  feet  back ; a wing  at  each 
side  of  centre  building  36  feet  front  by  32  feet  back;  the  centre 
buildin"' three  stories  high,  besides  basement;  the  wings  each 
two  stories  high,  besides  basement;  a belfry  on  tho  top  of  centro 
building  at  rear,  with  a walk  around  tho  top  of  centre  building. 

The  house  was  completed  in  1836,  and  on  tho  23d  day  of  tho 
first  month,  January,  1837,  first  school  opened  in  it  for  reception 
of  pupils.  First  superintendent  was  Daniol  Williams;  first 
matron,  his  wife  Elizabeth.  Tho  teachers  in  malo  department 
wero  li'obcrt  S.  Holloway  and  Georgo  K.  Jenkins ; female  de- 
partment, Abby  Holloway,  wife  of  iiobort,  and  Abigail  Planner. 
All  of  these  teachers  wero  residents  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  Susan 
Judkins  was  cook,  and  her  husband,  James,  was  janitor;  Amy 
Ray  assisted  Susan.  Betsey  Bundy,  a colored  woman,  did  tho 
washing;  Esther  Osborn  did  tho  ironing,  and  Tacy  Wilson  was 
nurso. 

Tho  total  cost  of  site,  building  and  fifteen  other  acres  of  hand 
between  tho  school  farm  and  yearly  meeting  lot  was  821.827.49. 

Tho  year  was  divided  at  first  into  two  school  session  of  twen- 
ty-four weeks  each,  but  in  tho  process  of  limo  several  changes 
were  mado  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sessions  of  the  school  year. 
Tho  first  school  session  had  ono  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  at 
868  per  annum,  but  the  receipts  were  less  than  tho  expenses  by 
the  sum  of  8230.28,  or  83.30  per  scholar.  In  1838,  Lewis  Carey 
was  first  governor  of  tho  institution.  Teachers:  Georgo  K.  Jen- 
kins, Parrin  Wright,  Abby  Planner  and  Susan  M.  Thomas.  Ex- 
cess of  exponses  that  year,  8794.61  ; averago  attendance  of  pu- 
pil*, sixty-nine.  For  tlireo  or  four  years  tho  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded tho  incomes  of  tho  institution,  but  after  that  paid  hand- 
somely. 

At  first  tho  cooking  was  dono  with  old-fashioned  instru- 
ments— Dutch  ovens,  frying  pans,  bako  ovens,  skillets,  reflect- 
ors and  pots  swung  on  cranes  at  spacious  open  fireplaces — cook- 
ing stoves,  ranges  and  the  trumpery  of  modern  culinary  ar- 
rangements wero  then  unknown.  Of  course  everything  ad- 
vanced with  tho  so-called  progress  of  tho  times. 

For  some  timo  after  tho  boarding  school  had  opened,  tho 
teachers  and  pupils  attended  Short  crock  meeting,  but  during 
the  year  permit  meetings  were  allowed  at  tho  institution  on  tho 
first  and  5th  days  by  the  Short  crock  monthly  and  afterwards 
sanctioned  by  tho  yearly  meeting,  and  ever  after  continued. 

In  1838,  Louis  Taber,  of  Vermont,  was  employed  as  teacher 
and  lecturer.  Ho  taught  from  ono  to  two  hours  a day  and  lec- 
tured twice  a week.  Ho  continued  to  bo  omployed  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  several  winters. 

G.  G.  and  J.  M.  Plummer  succeeded  Williams  and  wife  as  su- 
perintendent and  matron  and  they  were  followed  in  1842,  by 
Benjamin  and  Mary  Hoyle,  who  remained  until  the  spring  of 
1847. 

In  1854,  occurred  another  disruption  among  tho  orthodox 
Friends  that  divided  them  into  what  is  known  as  the  Gurney 
and  Wilbur  parties.  By  some  means  the  Wilbur  party  retained 
control  of  tho  boarding  school,  which  they  held  until  the  su- 
premo court  of  Ohio  settled  tho  title  in  favor  of  the  Gurney  di- 
vision, which  immediately  set  about  making  extensivo  repairs 
preparatory  to  starting  the  school  again.  After  expending  83,- 
566.22  work  was  suspended  for  the  winter,  but  on  the  night  of 
January  17,  1875,  tho  entire  building  was  consumed  by  fire  and 
it  has  not  yet  been  rebuilt,  though  such  a scheme  is  in  contem- 
plation. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TEMPERANCE  CAUSE  IN  MOUNT  PLEASANT. 

Tho  first  society  was  organized  in  1855,  with  a pledge  to 
drink  no  alcoholic  or  distilled  liquors,  but  permitting  tho  use  of 
fermented  liquors,  and  known  as  tho  “ halt  way  ” society.  Tho 
first  society  on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  ali  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  was  organized  in  tho  year  1837. 

In  1849,  tho  Sons  of  Temperance  wero  organized  by  Isaac 
McDonald  and  E.  L.  Worthington,  of  Steubenville. 

In  tho  same  year  the  Martha  Washington  society  was  formed. 
There  is  still  in  possession  of  D.  N.  Nnlncr  a silk  banner 
manufactured  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  factory,  and  presented  to  tho 
ladies  of  tho  society.  On  ono  sido  was  the  motto,  “Our  causo 
is  God’s,  our  course  is  onward  ;”  on  tho  other  was  “ On’fcmalo 
influence  rests  tho  destiny  of  man.” 

The  Sons  of  Temperance  continued  in  active  operation  for 
about  fourteen  years  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Temple  of  Honor, 


which  was  organized  Sept.  9,  1854,  and  kept  up  its  organization 
for  about  ton  years,  but  disbanded  during  tho  war,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  tho  young  men. 

Tho  Good  Templars  Lodge  was  organized  in  1869,  and  con- 
tinued in  activo  operation  for  four  or  fivo  years. 

The  women  of  Mt.  Pleasant  assisted  in  tho  work  of  tbo 
woman’s  crusado  by  organizing  and  helping  tho  work  in  tbo  ad- 
joining towns. 

Tho  Murphy  movement  has  been  in  active  operation  from 
1876.  Besides  tho  societies  already  mentioned  there  was  tbo 
Social  Degree  in  connection  with  tho  Temple  of  Honor,  and  tbo 
society  for  the  juveniles,  tho  “Band  of  Hope.” 

There  has  always  been  a strong  temperance  sentiment  in  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Tho  people  were  among  the  earliest  in  tho  country 
in  tho  opposition  to  drinking  customs,  and  in  efforts  to  suppress 
tho  liquor  traffic. 

In  tho  springof  1847,  D.  M.  Mulncr  opened  tho  “ Tcmperanco 
Exchange  Hotel,”  keeping  tho  houso  strictly  on  tcmperanco 
principles.  This  was  somewhat  of  an  experiment,  but  in  tho 
days  of  tho  coach  lino,  when  Mt.  Pleasant  was  quite  a business 
place,  it  was  hoped  that  a man  could  keep  a hotel  without  keep- 
ing a whisky  shop. 

For  about  twenty-five  years  no  intoxicating  liquors  bavo 
been  sold  publicly.  VVhilo  the  business  ot  tho  place  has  greatly 
fallen  off  bccauso  of  no  railroad  connections,  yet  because  ot  tls 
tcmperanco  peoplo  and  moral  sentiment,  tho  town  has  been  an 
attractive  place. 

UNION  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

Previous  to  1843  somo  feoblo  attempts  had  been  mado  to  estab- 
lish a Sabbath  school,  but  tho  effort  resulted  in  nothing  perma- 
nent, until  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  a Miss  Sarah  Clark,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  visiting  in  Mount  Pleasant,  and  learning 
thcro  was  no  Sabbath  school  interested  herself  in  the  cause,  and 
by7  her  influence  induced  tho  citizens  to  lako  tho  matter  in  hand, 
and  a union  school  wasorganized.  Pinckney  Lewis  was  elected 
superintendent,  and  Georgo  K.  Jenkins,  librarian.  In  1849  Mr. 
Lewis,  having  been  elected  state  senator,  resigned  and  John  H. 
Mercer  was  elected  to  fill  to  tbo  place.  Mr.  Mercer  performed 
tho  dutiesofthe  office  until  1870,  when  ho  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
T.  N.  Lewis,  who  served  until  1873,  and  was  succeeded  by  Oliver 
Planner,  who  performed  tho  duties  of  tbo  office  until  1875  when 
J.  H.  Mcreor  was  again  elected,  having  served  eighteen  years 
since  1819. 

About  1850  tho  school  mado  an  undertaking  to  pay  SoOforfivc 
years  to  educate  two  Indian  children  at  thcOssiliwa  Mission,  at 
Red  Lake,  Minnesota  Territory,  llov.  Mr.  Bardwoll,  one  Sun- 
day morning,  brought  into  school  with  him  an  Indian  boy. 
Bringing  a live  Indian  into  Sabbath  school  wlicro  few,  if  any, 
had  ever  seen  ono,  created  quite  a sensation.  Tho  school  or- 
dered that  two  children  be  selected  by7  tbo  Mission,  one  to  bo 
named  Anna  Mendenhall,  for  a faithful  teacher  in  tho  school, 
and  ono  for  J.  H.  Mercer,  tho  superintendent.  The  school  never 
heard  much  from  them  after  tho  fivo  years’  support  was  given. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  undertaking  was  completed,  that  Ho 
little  red  missionary  box,  that  made  its  weekly  rounds  to  the 
classes, was  missing  from  tbo  locked  library  in  tho  church.  It 
contained  840,  and  what  became  of  it  was  never  known. 

One  cold  winter  of  deep  and  frequent  snows,  as  tbo  propriety 
of  adjourning  the  school  till  spring  was  being  discussed,  liitlo 
Maggie  Taylor,  who  bad  walked  two  miles  through  the  snow, 
came  tripping  in,  and  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  withdrawn 
without  any  further  argument. 

Until  within  tho  last  ten  years  most  of  tho  schools  in  tho 
township  were  conducted  ou  tho  union  principle,  but  now  cat  ) 
church  has  its  own  school  under  its  control. 

Oftho.se  who  conducted  this  school  in  1843,  but  few  now  re- 
main. John  H.  Mcreor  and  David  N.  Milner  aro  tho  only  poi- 
sons now  connected  with  it,  who  took  part  in  its  organization  in 
1843. 

THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD. 

Tho  peoplo  of  Mount  Pleasant  being  mostly  Friends  or 
Quakers,  wero  from  principle  opposed  to  slavery7,  in  fact  many 
of  them  had  left  their  pleasant  homes  in  the  bright  sunny  aou 
and  settled  in  this  wilderness  land  with  its  bleax  climate  on  ac 
count  of  their  abliorrenco  of  the  institution  with  its  wrongs  aD 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  tho  poor  helpless  slaves. 

As  early  as  1817,  a slavo  would  occasionally  got  across  >a 
boundary  line  between  slavery7  and  freedom,  the  Ohio  river,  an 
striko  out  lor  Mouut  Pleasant,  wkcro  that  class  was  ulway 
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kindly  received  by  these  good  people  and  helped  off  on  their  way 
to  a land  beyond  tho  reach  of  their  masters.  These  fugitives 
continued  to  increase  year  by  year  in  numbers  and  the  means  of 
sending  them  beyond  the  reach  of  their  owners  became  more 
and  more  systematized,  until  a regular  chain  of  posts  between 
here  and  Canada  was  established,  so  that  when  a slave  once 
reached  one  of  these  posts  he  was  safe  from  pursuit.  This  was 
termed  the  underground  railroad  and  Mount  Pleasant  became 
famed  as  the  leading  station  in  the  United  States  on  this  road. 
The  travel  over  this  route  increased,  till  it  became  almost  a reg- 
ular business  with  many  citizens.  Hundreds  of  slaves  every 
year  escaped  over  those  lines,  amounting  to  many  thousands 
during  its  existence,  and  the  travel  only  ceased  with  the  close  of 
tho  war. 


INCIDENTS. 

FIRST  ABOLITION  STATE  CONVENTION. 

The  first  anti-slavery  or  abolition  state  convention  in  Ohio 
was  held  at  Mount  Pleasant  in  the  spring  of  1837.  Gamaliel 
Bailey,  who  afterwards  published  the  Cincinnati  Hc.Ta.hl,  and 
still  later  established  the  National  Era  at  Washington  City,  was 
the  secretary  of  that  convention.  Among  other  early  abolition- 
ists there  assembled,  were  James  G.  Bi'rney,  who  in  1840,  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Liberty  party  for  president.  John  Keep, 
William  Donaldson,  Christian  Donaldson,  John  liankin,  A.  A. 
Guthrie,  Major  Nye,  George  Whipple,  President  Finney,  of 
Oberlin,  and  Asa  Mann. 


FREE  LABOR  STORE. 


The  people  of  this  place  act  upon  their  convictions  of  duty. 
They  are  consistent;  what  they  profess  they  believe,  and  their 
belief  of  what  is  right  is  carried  out  in  practice.  They  believed 
slavery  was  a grievous  wrong  inflicted  upon  their  fellow  men: 
they  believed  that  buying  and  consuming  the  products  of  this 
labor  was  ministering  to  the  avarice  ot  the  slave  holder  and 
making  the  purchaser  and  consumer  of  the  fruits  of  the  unre- 
quieted  toil  of  the  slave  a party  to  the  cri  me.  To  avoid  any  par- 
ticipation in  this  wickedness  they  resolved  to  avoid  using  any- 
thing produced  by  the  unpaid  labor  of  slaves.  In  1848,  a free 
labor  store  was  established,  from  which  everything  was  sedu-, 
lously  excluded  that  was  not  tho  result  of  free,  paid  labor.  This 
store  was  successfully  carried  on  for  about  ten  years. 


ANNA  DICKINSON. 

The  mother  ot  this  widely  famed  lad}'  once  livod  in  Mount 
Pleasant.  Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Edmondson.  She 
taught  school  in  1826  or  1827,  in  Short  creek  church. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  OF  MT.  PLEASANT. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Jefferson  county,  the  Society  of 
Friends  formed  a considerable  portion  as  to  numbers,  and  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  part  as  to  influence.  These  pioneers 
brought,  not  only  the  indomitable  industry  and  thrift  which 
soon  transformed  the  wilderness  to  a community  of  prosperous 
homes,  but  also  an  intensity  of  religious  fervor,  and  a fidelity 
to  clearly  defend  convictions  ot  right,  which  made  them  a strong 
power  in  shaping  the  contour  of  thought  around  them. 

The  stream  of  immigration  flowed  from  Pennsvlvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina— many  coming 
as  far  as  Friends  settlements  in  Western  Pennsylvania  as  early 
as  1799,-  and  waiting  there  until  Government  was  prepared  to 
disposeof  lands  west  ot  the  Ohio  river.  Numbers  from  North 
Carolina  sought  this  moro  rigorous  climate  that  their  children 
might  grow  up  free  from  tho  association  ot  slavery.  Baltimore 
yearly  meetings  had  tor  a long  period  held  a testimony  against 
this  prevailing  evil,  and  throughout  the  limits  of  tho'society  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  subject  existed  which  boro  fruits  in  the 
new  land.  The  first  Friends  meeting  west  of  the  Ohio  river, 
was  probably  held  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  near  the  tent  of  Jona 
than  laylor,  where  he  first  located  in  what  is  known  as  Con- 
cord, Belmont  county,  about  five  miles  from  Mt,  Pleasant.  Ho 
had  encamped  in  the  forest  while  building  his  cabin  in  this  new 
W!  ' orne‘is  home.  The  little  gathering  consisted  of  himself,  his 
wife  and  a few  other  individuals,  seated  under  spreading 
brandies  upon  newly  felled  logs.  When  the  cabin  was  put  gp 
<7kVer0d’  and  thofloor-  which  consisted  ofpuneheonR  partly 
taid,  the  meetings  were  transferred  to  it.  The  first  meeting 


held  in  this  cabin  was  on  a First-day  of  tho  week.  It  had  been 
precedod  by  a time  of  considerable  rain,  which  in  anticipation, 
rendered  the  accommodations  very  desirable.  The  poles  design- 
ed for  sleepers  on  which  to  lay  the  remainder  of  the  floor,  serv- 
ed as  seats.  Wo  are  justified  in  supposing  that  meetings  for 
worship  were  from  this  time  regularly  held,  as  meetings  for 
transacting  the  business  of  the  socioty  wero  regularly  establish- 
ed, under  the  care  of  Friends  in  the  east,  as  early  as  1802. 

The  Stantons,  Lipseys, and  a number  ot  other  Friends  fami- 
lies settled  near  Mt.  Pleasant  in  1800.  Jonathan  Taylor  soon 
removed  from  Concord  to  within  a short  distance  of  that  place, 
on  what  is  now  known  as  tho  Updegraff  farm.  The  years  of 
1801-2-3,  were  laborious  ones.  Forests  wero  to  fell,  and  tho 
ground  to  prepare  for  planting  sufficient  for  present  need. 
Houses  were  to  bo  built,  and  the  pressing  wants  incident  to  pio- 
neer life  wero  to  bo  met,  but  in  1804  a log  meeting  house  was 
built  near  where  tho  Short  Creek  House  now  stands,  one  half 
mile  west  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  Tho  records  of  a monthly  meeting, 
called  Short  Creek,  open  Third  month,  5th,  1804.  At  this  first 
meeting  tho  subject  of  the  pious  and  gnnrdcd  education  of  the 
youth  and  the  state  of  schools  was  weightily  considered,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  give  the  subject  further  solid  consider- 
ation. Nathan  Updegraff  was  appointed  to  serve  as  clerk,  Jesse 
Hall  and  Henry  Lewis  from  Short  Creek  preparative  meeting 
and  James  Carr,  from  Plymouth  Preparative  meeting,  to  servo 
as  overseers.  Tho  records  of  this  meeting  show  a rapidly  in- 
creasing membership  by  direct  application  and  certificate 
brought  by  families  moving  within  its  limits,  from  the  monthly 
meetings  to  whicli  they  previously  belonged.  So  prosperous 
was  the  society,  that  in  1806  ton  acres  of  land  was  bought.  The 
deed  was  executed  by  Horton  Howard,  September  25,  1806,  and 
made  “to  Nathan  Updegraff,  Aaron  Brown,  Enoch  Harris  and 
Jonathan  Taylor,  as  trustees  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quak» 
ers,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  jointly  with  the  whole  Short 
Creek  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society.”  The  consideration 
money  was  830.  The  Short  Creek  meeting  house,  which  still 
stands,  was  built  in  1807,  oil  this  land,  at  an'  expense  of  82,000. 
its  dimensions  are  45*70.  This  lovely  spot  has  truly  come  to  be 
a city  of  the  dead.  The  burying  ground  upon  its  summit,  which 
overlooks  a wide  expanso  ot  beautiful  scenery,  having  received 
with  nature's  tenderness  the  forms  of  generation  after  genera- 
tion ot  those  who  have  gathered  there  for  worship. 

In  tho  spring  of  1 SO < Short  crock  quarterly  meeting  wns  or- 
ganized, consisting  of  five  monthly  meetings,  viz,.  Concord 
Short  Creek,  Salem,  Miami,  and  West  Branch.  Four  of  these 
wero  in  Ohio  and  West  Branch  in  what  was  called  the  Indiana 
territory. 


v/uiu  }uany  meeting  was  set  on  trom  tho  yearly  meeting  of 
Baltimore  in  1812,  and  was  composed  ot  friends  west  of  thc^Al- 
legheny  mountains.  The  first  yearly  meeting  was  held  at  Short 
creek  iu  1813.  During  the  years  1815-16  what  is  well  known 
as  the  yearly  meeting  house  was  built  in  Mt.  Pleasant  and  first 
occupied  in  1816.  It  is  a large  brick  building  90x62,  and  vari- 
ously estimated  as  capable  of  accommodating  from  1500  to  2500 
persons.  Although  the  exclusive  property  of  tho  yearly  mcct- 
;ng,  it  has  been  used  by  the  Society  for  particular  meetingssince 
-d  mo.,  181 1,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  friends  residing  in 
towns  or  country  homes  made  this  a more  central  point.  Mem- 
bers to  the  west  of  Mt.  Pleasant  still  worshipping  at  Short  Creek. 

lor  a series  of  years  the  records  of  Short  Creek  monthly 
meeting  show  a rapid  increase  of  membership.  The  minutes  of 
lentil  month,  181  o,  recommend  Friends  to  continue  their  labor 
with  those  “who  are  still  deficient  in  supporting  our  testimony 
respecting  spirituous  liquors,”  and  a committee  was  appointed 
to  have  the  subject  in  care.  Marriages  in  accordance  with  es- 

Z Ihu  ZT lWOr°  T,0nt'  n'e  .mcetin«  of  T^lfth  month 
f , 1814,  records  as  follows:  “Benjamin  Lundy  and  Esther 

Lewis  appeared  this  meetuig  and  signified  their  intention  of 
marriage  with  each  other.  They  having  consent  of  pare, its 
George  Kinsey  and  Ansalem  Patterson  are  appointed  to  inquire 
into  his  clearness  in  other  like  engagements  and  report  to  the 
next  meet, ng.  According  to  custom  a like  committee  wns  a , 
pointed  in  the  women  s meeting  to  make  similar  inquiries  re- 
specting the  proposed  bride.  The  meeting  of  First  month  '>4 
1815,  records  that  “the  committee  appointed  to  SqS  into 
Benjamin  Lundy  s clearness,  report  that  they  find  nothing  to  oh 
struct  his  proceeding  in  marriage  with  Esther  Lewis.  They  are 
therefore  at  liberty  to  accomplish  tho  same,”  and  a committee 
was  apponited  in  both  the  men's  and  women's  meeUnT  to  at 
tend  the  marriage  and  report  the  orderly  accomplfshmlt  " 
From  the  meeting  of  Second  month  21st  wp  fm-ttwJ-  i n ' 
"the  Friend,  .pjioinunt  in 
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Lundy  and  Esther  Lewis,  report  that  the  same  was  orderly  ac- 
complished,’' and  from  that  held  the  23d  of  Fifth  month,  follow- 
ing that  Benjamin  Lundy  and  Esther,  his  wife,  request  a certi- 
ficate to  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  produced,  ap- 
proved and  signed  by  tbo  cleric.”  On  Sixth  month  20,  181o, 
tne  representatives  appointed  the  preceding  month  to  attend  the 
quarterly  meeting,  report  that  they  all  attended  and  inform 
• that  it  is  recommended  to  the  monthly  meetings  to  appoint 
suitable  committees  to  assist  and  encourage  Friends  in  making 
wills  in  time  ol  health.”  After  duo  deliberation  such  an  ap- 
pointment was  made.  About  tho  year  1818,  the  subject  of  estab- 
lishing an  institution  tor  tho  guarded  education  of  Friends 
children  was  agitated,  but  tho  definite  steps  which  resulted  in 
tho  Friends  Boarding  School  of  Mt.  Pleasant  were  not  taken 
until  years  afterward. 

Tue  memorable  division  which  occurrced  in  the  various 
Yoarly  Meetings  in  America,  and  which  originated  tho  two 
branches  commonly  known  as  Orthodox  and  Hicksite  Friends, 
took  place  in  Ohio  Ninth  month  and  sixth  day,  1828,  during  tho 
week  ol  Yearly  Meeting.  Tho  party  sympathizing  with  Elias 
Hicks  adopted  thesimpio  name  of  Friends,  while  tho  other  par- 
ty assumed  tho  name  of  Orthodox  Friends;  each  party,  how- 
evor,  claiming  to  hold  tho  principles  ol  Goorgc  Fox  and  other 
eai’ly  ministers  and  writers  of  tho  church.  The  probability  is 
that  from  the  rise  ot  tho  Society  in  the  17th  century,  there  had 
really  existed  differences  ot  opinion  on  some  doctrinal  points 
whicu  were  not  particularly  regarded  in  tho  earlier  days,  whilo 
still  warm  from  the  lover  kindled  by  persecution,  and  filled  with 
tho  spiritual  health  which  tho  presence  and  influenco  ot  tho  do- 
voted  men  and  women  who  were  instrumental  in  the  riso  and 
early  prosperity  ot  tho  society,  had  nourished.  But  when 
“Full  long  its  feet  the  flowery  ways 
' Of  peace  had  trod,” 

and 

“Too  cheaply  truths,  once  purchased  dear, 

Were  made  its  own.” 

Controversy  moro  and  more  prevailod  on  points  which  have 
perplexed  tnc  great  and  good  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  respecting  which  widely  diverse  judgments  have  been 
reached  by  holy.  God-loving,  righteous  men.  As  is  the  univer- 
sal tendency  wuero  people  aro  mot  on  tho  basis  of  opinion,  thcro 
developed  two  broad  parties,  which  were  necessarily  irrocon  ■ 
cilablc,  so  long  as  that  spirit  prevailed,  which  in  this  age  “gib- 
bets men  in  sermons  and  burns  them  in  print,”  and  a permanent 
separation  ensued.  Of'times 


“3od’s  hand  within  the  (shadow  lays 
The  stone  whereon  His  gates  of  praise 
Shall  rise  at  last.” 

Perhaps  from  this  cloud  which  caused  grievous  mourning 
among  many  in  both  divisions  came  a baptism  into  deep  things, 
which  brought  such  into  a now  nearness  to  God’s  truth.  That 
spiritual  comfort  is  dispensed,  independent  of  theological  articles 
ol  opinion,  seems  patent  since  unquestionably  these  branches  ol 
the  church,  both  continued  to  receive  strength  from  an  ediiyin” 
Gospel  ministry,  and  to  abound  in  merrioers  highly  blcssec 
spiritually.  ° * 

For  years  the  Orthodox  branch  continued  meetings  for  worship 
at  both  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Short  Creek.  Early  in  the  year  182'^ 
tbo  branch  denominated,  Hicksite  purchased  land  one  mile  wesl 
ol  Mt.  Pleasant  at  a point  central,  for  those  in  membership  ant! 
soon  occupied  a meeting  house,  built  thereon  for  particular  meet 
ings,  but  continued  to  have  tho  use  of  the  houses  at  Short  Creek 
and  Mt.  Pleasant  w-hen  desired  lor  quarterly  and  yoarly-  meet 
’Pg  purposes.  " J 

The  Orthodox  yearly  meeting  of  Ohio  was  again  disrupted  ir 
18o4,  into  what  are  known  as  tho  Gurney  and"  Wilbur  factions 
Soon  after  this,  those  in  fnrmony  with  the  part  denominate 
Gurney  r riends  discontinued  the  useoftbe  house  on  Short  creek 
all  consolidating  in  the  meeting  convening  in  the  yearly  meet 
ing  house  in  Mount  Pleasant,  and  thosedenominated  Wiibu rito< 
found  it  dosirable  to  discontinue  their  meeting,  held  at  Shori 
creek,  the  members  being  attached  to  their  meetings  at  othoi 
points.  Tbo  boarding  school  proporty  remained  in  tho  posses 
sion  of  this  branch  until  1874,  when  tho  supreme  court  of  Ohio 
by  its  decision  settled  tho  title  in  favor  ot  tho  Gurney  division 
Previous  to  this  decision  the  Wilbur  Friends  had  continued  tc 
hold  their  yearly  meeting  at  Mount  Pleasant,  but  soon  afte 
made  arrangements  to  remove  itto  Barnesville,  Bclmontcount 

montVof  18771- 7 meeUng  WaS  held  at  Mt  Peasant,  in 
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Those  who  worship  still  in  Mt.  Pleasant  appear  to  have  de- 
parted, in  some  measure,  from  tho  plain,  simple  form  of  earlier 
years.  They  now  send  out  ministers  into  tho  world  as  evan- 
gelists, and  havo  adopted  the  same  practice  ot  singing,  praying 
and  preaching  that  other  churches  have,  and  tho  general  man" 
nor  of  conducting  the  religious  services  is  not  very  different 
from  other  churches. 

As  one  of  their  ministers  expressed  himself,  it  is  now  an 
aggressive  and  progressive  church.  After  all  its  vicissitudes 
and  trials  it  is  still  in  a prosperous  and  flourishing  condition, 
having  had  an  addition  of  forty  members  within  the  last  year. 

A Sabbath  school  was  organized  in  connection  with  this 
church  May  3,  1858,  with  Ellwood  Ratcliff  as  superintendent. 
Early  in  its  history  care  was  extended  toward  certain  children, 
who  were  prevented  from  attending  from  want  of  suitable 
clothing,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to  supply  the  wants  of 
those  in  need  Solicitude  was  also  felt  for  colored  children  and 
a committee  was  appointed  in  their  behalf.  This  school  is  still 
continued. 

Friends  known  as  Hieksitos  hold  their  mootings  regularly  in 
tho  house  ono  mile  west  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  built  soon  alter  the 
division  of  1828.  Tho  meotines  appear  to  bo  conducted  in  the 
primitive  stylo  of  Friends,  and  those  assembling  to  be  substan- 
tial. intelligent  citizens  of  tho  community. 

A Sabbath  school  has  also  been  established  hero  for  h num- 
ber of  years  which  appears  to  bo  under  efficient  management. 

THOMAS  SHILLITOE'S  D1AKY  RELATING  TO  FRIENDS’  OHIO  YEARLY  MEET- 
ING. 

In  connection  with  tho  history  of  tho  Friends’  churches  of 
Warren  township,  Belmont  county  (see  page  346),  is  given  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Thomas  Shillitoe,  ac- 
companied by  some  extracts  from  a diary  ho  kept,  the  action  of 
tho  Stillwater  quarterly  meeting,  in  reference  to  the  teachings 
and  proceedings  ot  Elias  Hicks  and  his  followers.  For  the 
same  reasons  there  expressed,  we  give  tho  following  extracts 
from  his  diary  ot  the  Friends’  Ohio  yearly  meeting  pertaining 
to  the  same  subject : 

“Seventh  day  morning,  6th  of  Ninth  month,  1828,  the  first 
Rittingof  tho  Ohio  Select  Yearly  Mooting  commenced  at  Mt 
Pleasant.  At  tho  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  to  assemble 
Elias  Hicks  and  two  other  preachers  of  bis  party  tried  to  g:  in 
admittance,  but,  being  refused,  they  replied  that  they  could  hold 
their  meeting  in  tho  open  air  as  George  Fox  did.  Furnishing 
themselves  with  chairs,  in  company  with  about  twelve  of  the 
select  members  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  who  had  united  them- 
selves with  tho  Hicksite  party’,  they’  held  their  meeting  outside 
of  the  meeting-house  fence.  Although  their  voices  were  at 
times,  heard  in  our  meeting,  yet  it  did  not  appear  the  meeting 
suffered  thereby,  except  tho  minds  of  Friends  being  affected  with 
sorrow  on  their  account.  In  tho  alternoon  attended  tho  meet- 
ing for  sufferings.  Friends  being  aware  of  '.lie  difficult  situation 
they  were  likely’  to  be  placed  in,  on  tho  day’  when  the  Yearly 
Meeting  tor  the  general  concerns  of  tho  society’  was  to  commence, 
a consultation  took  placo  on  the  subject  and  it  was  concluded 
to  havo  the  usual  doors  open,  and  that  the  doorkeepers  should 
be  requested  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  meeting  select,  but  not  to 
uso  force. 

“First  day  morning,  7th  of  Ninth  month,  1828,  attended  tho 
meeting  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  the  pros- 
pect ot  going  to  meeting  this  morning  must  havo  been  formida- 
ble. The  house  was  crowded,  and  before  the  meeting  was  full) 
gathered,  Elias  Hicks  stood  up  and  occupied  much  time  setting 
forth  “ his  doctrines.”  “After  ho  had  taken  his  scat  a friend 
rose  and  informed  the  audience  of  tho  situation  in  which  Elias 
Hicks  stood  with  his  friends  at  homo.  From  tho  great  coneourso 
of  people  wo  passed  in  the  afternoon  on  their  way  to  Short 
crock  meeting,  where  Elias  Hicks  was  to  be,  I had  cherished  a 
hope  wc  should  have  had  a quiet  meeting  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  but 
we  had  not  long  settled  down  before  two  of  tho  preachers  of  the 
Separatists  rose  ono  after  tho  other.  On  their  being  rcqucstci 
again  and  again  to  sit  down,  the  Hicksite  party  shouted  from 
various  parts  of  the  meeting,  manifesting  such  violence  of  tem- 
per that  it  appeared  safest  to  suffer  than  to  go  on.  Although  i 
was  as  distressing  a meeting  as  most  I have  sat  in,  yet  w.ien  i 
closed  I could  not  say  I regretted  my’  lot  was  cast  among* 
Friends  to  share  with  them  in  their  exercises. 

Second  day.  8th,  Ninth  month,  1828.  At  eight  o clock  tiis 
morning  the  committee  ot  men  and  women  Friends  on  Indian 
affairs  met,  to  which  committeo  stranger?  were  invited,  of  '71IC| 
number  I considered  myself  to  be  one.  When  tho  business  o 
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this  committee  closed,  Friends  and  the  clerks  remained  in  tho 
house.  Tho  lime  tor  the  gathering  of  tho  Yearly  Meeting  on 
the  general  concerns  of  tho  society,  being  nearly  come,  llieso 
Friends  tilled  up  the  minister’s  gallery  and  front  seats.  Printed 
notices  had  been  served  on  Elias  Hicks  and  others,  and  copies 
nailed  on  the  doors  of  tho  men’s  and  women’s  house  (room), 
signed  by  tho  trustees  of  the  property,  warning  them  not  to 
enter  tho  meeting-house  during  the  sittings  of  tho  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. Numerous  doorkeepers  were  also  in  attendance,  but  tho 
Separatists  became  so  violent  that  it  appeared  no  longer  possible 
for  the  doorkeepers  to  maintain  their  posts  unless  they  repelled 
force  by  force.  Friends  conferred  together,  when  it  seemed 
safest  to  request  the  dooi  keepers  to  desist  from  their  charge  and 
leave  the  doors.  This  taking  place,  the  mob,  headed  by  two  of 
tho  preachers  of  the  Separatists,  poured  into  tho  bouse  like  a 
torrent,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  rude  rabble  of  the  town. 
They  violently  opened  tho  doors  that  bad  been  kept  fast,  and 
some  young  men  entering  the  women's  house  (room)  committed 
the  same  outrage.  After  the  assembly  bad  become  quiet  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected,  all  circumstances  considered, 
the  clerk,  Jonathan  Taylor,  opened  the  Yearly  Meeting  amidst 
this  crowd  of  intruders;  on  which  one  of  the  Separatists'  party 
stood  up  and  declared  lie  was  authorized  bv  the  members  of  the 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  to  order  the  clerks  that  were  then  at  the 
table  to  quit,  and  give  place  to  such  clerks  as  they  should  choose 
for  themselves,  at  tho  same  time  naming  an  individual  for  tho 
office,  which  nomination  was  confirmed  by  many  of  the  Separa- 
tists shouting  out  at  tho  same  time,  “ That's  my  mind  ; that’s 
my  mind.  Why  docs  notour  clerk  come  forward?”  The  Sep- 
aratists then  crowded  between  the  front  scats  and  up  on  the 
tablo  and  ordered  the  Friends  who  were  standing  near  the  clerk's 
tablo  to  quit;  but,  their  demand  not  being  complied  with,  they 
began  to  use  violence,  on  which  the  clerks  were  ordered  to  tako 
down  tho  names  of  such  as  appeared  to  take  an  active  part  in 
such  proceedings.  This  did  not  check  their  proceedings,  and 
finding  that  they  were  not  likely  to  succeed  in  driving  Friends 
from  the  part  of  the  table,  they  endeavored  to  do  so  by  a door 
behind  the  clerk.  My  seat  being  next  to  the  clerk,  a man  of 
largo  stature  and  bulk  canto  over  the  gallery-rail  almost  upon 
mo,  and  after  him  two  young  men.  I was  on  the  point  of  get- 
ting up  to  leave  tho  house,  but  before  I was  upon  my  feet  one  of 
tho  Separatists  near  me,  looking  up,  exclaimed  that  the  gallery 
over  our  heads  was  falling.  A great  crash  at  this  moment 
was  heard  over  our  heads,  which  it  was  afterwards  proved  bad 
been  produced  by  oneof  the  Separatists  breaking'n  piece  of  wood. 
Immediately  on  an  alarm  being  given,  ‘ the  gallery  is  falling,’’ 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house  there  was  an  outcry,  “The 
house  is  falling."  The  door  of  tho  women’s  house  (room)  was 
thrown  open  and  they  were  told  the  house  was  falling.  A sud- 
den rush  in  every  direction  produced  a sound  not  unlike  thun- 
der. and  brought  down  a small  part  of  the  ceiling  in  the  gallery. 
This  raised  a considerable  dust,  and  had  the  appearance  of  tho 
walls  giving  way  and  the  ceiling  coming  down.  Whilst  I was 
making  my  way  from  my  seat  it  Friend  informed  the  meeting  it 
was  a false  alarm.  The  Separatists  who  had  crowded  into  the 
minister's  gallery  and  given  this  alarm,  instead  of  making  their 
way  themselves  out  of  the  house,  called  out,  “ Make  wav  for  the 
Old  Friend.”  Others  said,  “ Lot  the  Old  Friend  come  by."  So 
I had  no  difficulty  until  ] reached  the  door  where  the  crowd 
was  very  great.  Some  were  thrown  down,  and  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  trampled  to  death.  A young  Friend  told  me  they 
forced  the  sashes  out  with  their  feet  and  tumbled  out  of  the  win- 
dows. One  young  man,  report  says,  in  his  fright,  dropped  out 
of  an  upper  window.  The  Separatists  having  now  obtained 
access  to  the  door  at  the  back  ot  the  clerk's  table,  voices  woro 
beard  above  tho  general  uproar,  “Now  is  the  time,  rush  on," 
which  they  did,  blit  not  being  able  to  get  possession  of  the 
table,  it  was  broken  to  pieces.  In  a short  time  I returned  into 
the  Meeting  again.  When  the  tumult  and  uproar  had  some- 
what subsided,  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  leave  this  scene 
of  riot;  which,  being  united  with  Friends,  adjourned. 

Third  day,  0,  of  N i nth  monlb.  182S.  Morning — Friends  met 
in  the  meeting  bouse  lot,  at  Ml.  Pleasant;  opened  the  select  meet- 
ing and  adjourned  it  to, Short  creek  meeting  house,  admittance 
having  been  denied  them  to  Mt.  Pleasant  meeting  bouse.  The 
yearly  meeting  standing  adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  this  morning 
Friends  were  advised  to  make  a formal  demand  of  the  men's  and 
women’s  house.  They  therefore  assembled  in  the  yard  of  the 
meeting  bouse,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  the  trustee  for  the  properly, 
with  two  of  tho  representatives,  went  into  the  meeting  house, 
the  Separatists  meeting  being  then  sitting  in  it,  and  in  an  audi- 
blo  manner  demanded  quiet  possession  of  the  bouse  to  transact 
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the  business  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  Ohio  select.  After  much 
quibbling  on  the  part  of  the  Separatists,  when  pressed Mo  give  t 


decisive  answer  to  this  question,  whether  they  were  \villm0 
quietly  resign  the  meeting  bouse?  The  answer  they  ga  \ c v as. 

There  is  no  reply.”  Tlio  Separatists  then  resumed  their  busi- 
ness. Notice  was  now' given  that  Friends  being  kept  out  ot 
their  bouse,  would  open  their  yearly  meeting  in  the  yard  ; men 
and  women  collected  accordingly,  at  the  front  of  the  meeting 
house,  the  men  to  the  cast  and  tho  women  to  the  west ; hcio  wo 
had  a large  and  solemn  meeting.  Friends  wero  informed  that  m 
consequence  of  tho  injury  which  Jonathan  laylor,  tho  year  y 
meeting  s clerk  had  received  yesterday,  from  tho  pressure  at  tho 
table,  lie  was  unable  to  givo  bis  attendance,  tho  assistant  clerk 
was  therefore  requested  to  open  tho  adjournment,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  after  which  thcyearly  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  Short  Creek  meeting  house,  in  which  not  a few  of  our  com- 
pany on  tiiis  solemn  occasion  wore  bathed  in  tears  ; some  of  tho 
youths  amongst  others. 

Fourth  day,  10.  Ninth  month,  1323.  Friends  met  according  to 
adjournment,  at  Short  Creek,  meeting  house,  and  were  favored 
with  a solid  sitting  together  ; tho  mooting  being  oponctl  a min- 
nio  was  mado  stating  the  cause  whereby  Friends  were  brought 
under  tho  necessity  of  quitting  their  own  hottso  and  also  ex- 
cluding from  the  sittings  ot  this  yearly  meeting,  such  members 
of  society  as  bad  united  with  others  in  producing  the  riot  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  meetinghouse,  and  who  bad  otherwise  identified  tliom- 
selvcs  with  the  separatists  . The  chief  subject  that  occupied  at- 
tention at  this  time  was  what  measures  Friends  wore  to  adopt 
to  secure  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  privilege  in  holding  their 
meetings,  select,  and  the  names  which  had  been  taken  down  of 
those  who  had  been  tho  most  active  in  the  riots  and  in  break- 
ing tho  clerk's  table,  were  read  over. 

Filth  day  morning,  Friends  again  met.  Tho  meeting  contin- 
ued large,  and  tho  weather  being  fine,  was  a favorablo  circum- 
stance as  many  were  obliged  to  take  their  seals  under  tempor- 
ary' awnings  out  of  the  meetinghouse,  the  windows  having  boon 
taken  out  to  accommodate  the  numerous  company.  Friends 
were  favored  with  a quiet,  comfortable  sitting  together. 

Sixth  day  morning,  tho  meeting  again  assembled,  and  matters 
which  came  before  it  wero  conducted  in  great  harmony.  Tho 
trials  Friends  had  passed  through  had  brought  them  very  near 
to  each  other. 

Seventh  day  morning,  tho  meeting  continued  to  be  largely  at- 
tended. In  the  afternoon  I attended  an  adjournment  of  tho 
meeting  for  sufferings. 

Third  day.-  liilh.  Ninth  month.  The  yearly  meeting  again  mot 
and  attended  to  the  various  concerns  which  still  claimed  atten- 
tion having  grown  out  of  the  present  trying  stateol  the  society. 
Friends  separated  in  great  nearness  of  spirit ; the  cheeks  of  most 
wero  bedewed  with  tears  of  sympathy  and  affection  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  sufferings  that  awaited  them,  through  the  opposition 
to  he  expected  from  their  revolting  brethren  in  their  mcctiiH's 
at  home.  !J 


rHESBYTF.ISIAN  CHURCH. 


This  was  one  of  the  first  churches  organized  in  Ohio,  but  lilco 
ton  many  ol  our  first  churches,  its  early  history  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  forefathers  did  not  nioro 
carefully  preserve  more  ol  the  early  events  and  incidents  in  their 
respective  churches,  which  would  now  ho  so  highly  appreciated 
by  their  descendants. 


. • . . ...  . ,,  : ‘ fs-s-"-  "I'"’'-''-  I ie»o»  - 

tenanism  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  crossed  the  Ohio  river,  and 
founded  at  least  two  chim-hes.  one  on  Short  creek,  now  Mount 
Pleasant ; the  other  at  Richland,  now  St.  Clairsvilie.  The  spot 
is  still  pointed  out  where,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Robert 
Finney,  where  Beech  Spring  school  house  now  stands  near 
Short  creek  under  the  spreading  branches  of  the  forest  tree*, 
with  a tent,  or  covered  stand  for  the  minister  and  leader 
of  the  singing,  was  effected  the  organization  of  this  church.  Tlio 
names  of  those  asking  for  the  organization  are  lost.  Tlio  first 
elders  were  Richard  McKibbnn,  Thomas  McCnne,  James  Clark 
and  James  Eagleson.  Tnis  tent  or  meeting  place  was  throo  and 
a half  miles  southeast  of  the  present  village  of  Mount  Pleasant 
I wo  graves  were  once  here,  hut  t he  plowshare  has  left  no  trace 
of  this  last  resting  place  of  their  occupants,  and  their  names  are 
now  forgotten. 

The  first  honso  built  was  a rude  log  one,  about  one  and  a 
fourth  miles  southeast  of  the  place  where  the  organization  took 

T -h?'  c?1  'JaS  ‘‘‘r  tho  f,,otof  IIosfue's  hill,  near  tho  waters  of 
Little  Short  creek,  and  was  a very  primitive  structure,  without 
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stove  or  fireplace.  At  this  house  the  cougrogation  met  and 
worshiped  twenty  years.  A cemetery,  containing  a hundred 
graves,  was  also  made,  but  little  now  remains,  except  hero  or 
there  a dilapidated  tombstone  to  indicate  where  now  sleep  these 
silent  dead.  For  the  next  eleven  years  the  congregation  occu- 
pied the  Associate  Reformed  church,  known  as  the  Union 
House,  within  the  present  enclosed  graveyard  and  near  Mr. 
Murray’s.  This  building  was  a hewed  log  house  and  stood  on 
a hill  about  one  and  a fourth  miles  north  «f  the  old  log  house  at 
the  toot  of  Hoguo’s  hill,  and  two  miles  east  of  Mount  Pleasant. 
This  house  was  made  into  threshing  machines  by  Thomas 
Mitchell,  Robert  Theaker  and  James  H.  Drennen. 

The  pastor  of  this  church,  during  these  thirty-one  years,  was 
Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  who,  after  serving  Short  Creek  aud 
Richland  some  time,  as  a supply,  was  installed  by  the  Presby- 
tery, August  20,  1800.  He  had  been  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Ohio,  October  17.  1798,  and  was  ordained  by  the  same  Pres- 
bytery previous  to  his  installation  over  these  churches.  His 
ordination,  it  is  said,  took  place  under  a large  tree  on  the  farm 
of  the  late  Clark  Mitchell,  and  the  honor  was  his  (Anderson's) 
of  being  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  ordained  west  of  the 
Ohio.  One-third  of  his  time  was  given  to  Short  Creek  and 
two-thirds  to  Plymouth.  After  serving  both  churches  formally 
years,  ho  was  called  for  the  whole  of  his  time  to  Richland, 
though  he  continued  to  supply  Short  Creek  for  some  years 
afterward.  Mr.  Anderson  was  a man  of  zeal  und  true  piety,  of 
good  presence  and  address,  but  moderate  abilities.  He  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  in  1835, 
and  died  at  Monticello,  in  the  same  state,  in  1847,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

In  1829  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a new  house  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  the  building  completed  in  the  winter  of  1829  or 
1830.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  dedicated  or  not.  The 
building  committee  consisted  of  Adam  Dunlap,  John  Hogg  and 
William  Pickens.  The  brick  work  was  done  by  Samuel  Miller, 
the  wood  work  by  Henry  Amrinc,  and  Dr.  Hamilton  raised  the 
money  among  the  Masons  to  build  the  pulpit.  This  stood  for 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years.  The  walls  becoming  cracked, 
it  became  unsafe,  and  it  was  determined  to  build  a new  one,  the 
present  edifice.  This  house  was  completed  in  1855.  The  build- 
ing committee  was  William  Reid,  Joseph  Kithcart  and  William 
McGee.  Contractor  for  the  wood-work,  J.  H.  Sidebottom  ; ma- 
son work,  Charles  Mercerand  John  Smith.  A.  G.  Kinsey  burn- 
ed the  brick  ; cost,  82,115.80.  Rev.  Samuel  Boyd,  of  Bridgeport, 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon  from  Chronicles  xx.,  15.  The 
house  was  frescoed  and  repaired  in  1870,  at  a cost  of  8800 — pa- 
pered by  the  ladies  of  the  congregation.  The  pulpit  was  remod- 
elled in  1877,  and  the  floor  first  carpeted,  at  a cost  of  8190. 

There  have  been  twenty-four  ruling  elders  from  its  organiza- 
tion down  to  the  present  time  : 

1798 — Richard  McKibbon,  Thomas  MeCuue,  James  Eagleson 
aud  James  Clark. 

1808-  — Thomas  Major  and  Adam  Dunlap. 

1829  John  Alexander  and  Jacob  Zull. 

1832— David  Baldridge,  John  Theaker  and  John  Major. 

1839 — Joseph  Blackford,  Joseph  MeCuno  and  Archibald  Ma- 
jor. 

1844 — Henry  Antrine,  Geo.  M.  Theaker  and  Samuel  McCona- 
hey. 

1809 —  John  A.  Major  and  T.  M.  McConahey. 

1873 — C.  O.  Harbout,  James  G.  Theaker,  R.  S.  Kithcart  and 
J.  P.  Bracken. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Mitchell,  who  succeeded  Rev.  Joseph  An- 
derson as  pastor  of  this  church  in  1829,  served  it  faithfully  until 
1877,  when  lie  was  relieved  from  tho  active  duties  of  his  place 
by  Rev.  W.  S.  Pringle,  a young  man  of  much  promise. 


THE  FBEsBYTElUAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


This  school  was  organized  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 868,  with  an  enrollment  of  sixty-eight  scholars  and  a small 
library. 

The  leading  spirit  in  the  organization  was  Dr.  A.  J.  Alexan- 
der, now  pastor  of  Scotch  Ridge  Church.  He  was  made  superin- 
tendent, and  R.  M.  Theaker  was  appointed  secretary  ; William 
McGee,  treasurer, and  Lycurgus  Smith,  librarian.  R M Theaker 
was  the  second  superintendent,  Mitchell  McConahey  the  third 
and  O.  M.  Bracken,  the  present  superintendent,  is  the  fourth 
lhe  amount  of  contributions  in  ten  year,  8457;  number  of 
verses  recited  74,210. 


Three  premiums  were  awarded  ouojne  occasion:  Thomas  Mitch- 
ell, for  reciting  849  verses  ; John  R.  Fisher,  for  reciting  692 
verses;  Bell  Oliver,  for  reciting  571  verses. 

On  another  occasion  premiums  were  awarded  Ella  Dilwortb 
350  verses;  Clara  Howard  312  ; Lafie  C.  Reid. 

Clara  Mitchell  was  absont  but  one  Sabbath  in  ten  years,  and 
that  on  account  of  sickness. 

The  enrollment  for  1879  was  150 ; uurnber  of  volumes  in  the 
library  500. 


M.  P.  CHURCH. 


The  first  Methodist  Church  built  in  Mt.  Pleasant  township 
was  a small  brick  built  in  the  village  of  Mt.  Pleasant  about  the 
year  1815,  at  the  east  end  ofthe  town,  on  ground  owned  by  David 
McMasters,  a local  minister.  The  house  was  used  some  years  fur 
school  purposes.  About  the  year  1827  tho  subject  of  lay  dele- 
gation commenced  to  be  agitated  in  tho  church,  and  duriug  that 
year  a separation  took  place.  With  but  few  exceptions  the 
members  withdrew  from  the  M.  E.  organization  aud  organized 
non-episcopal  societies.  They  continued  to  occupy  the  same 
church  building.  The  lot  had  not  been  leased  by  the  society, 
and  David  McMasters  dying  in  that  year,  it  was  subsequently 
deeded  to  the  Methodist  Protestant  organization,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  182b  by  William  B.  Evans,  a local  minister.  Samuel 
Pennington  was  the  first  class  leader;  Rev.  David  McMasters, 
Anna  McMasters,  Aaron  B.  Townsend,  Mary  Withrow,  Mrs. 
Kurlin,  Janies  Davis  and  wife,  were  some  of  the  original  mem- 
bers, none  of  whom  are  now  living.  In  1839,  the  old  house  vas 
taken  down  and  a new  church  building  erected  on  tho  same  site, 
40  by  50  feet.  While  taking  the  old  house  down,  one  ofthe 
wall's  fell  on  Henry  Marshall  and  John  Sidebottom,  breaking 
Marshall’s  thigh  and  injuring  Sidebottom  less  seriously.  When 
the  new  house  was  near  completion  it  took  tire  lrom  a detective 
flue  and  destroyed  thereof  and  plastering,  delaying  its  completion 
until  1842.  During  the  rebuilding,  the  society  occupied  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Our  new  bouse,  when  finished  was  the  house 
ofthe  Union  Sabbath  school,  was  used  for  temperance  meetings, 
school  exhibitions,  and  other  public  meetings  aud  was  replaced 
by  a new  house  40  by  60  feet,  in  1809  on  the  same  lot.  This 
structure  has  basement  arid  vestibule  and  was  dedicated  by 
Alexander  Clark  in  the  winter  of  1809,  costing  about  86,000. 
Tho  society,  like  all  others,  has  had  its  days  of  prosperity  aud 
its  seasons  of  adversity.  During  the  winter  of  1804,  tbero  was 
a remarkable  religious  awakening  under  the  larbors  of  Rev. 
John  L.  Scott.  The  meetings  continued  near  one  month,  some 
sessions  continuing  all  day'  aud  night  without  adjourning.  Over 
200  wore  converted  aud  100  added  to  the  church.  The  local  min- 
isters of  this  society  have  been  David  McMasters,  Pinckney 
Lewis,  John  II.  Mercer  and  Henry  lieberling.  The  church  has 
been  favored  by  the  labors  of  tho  following  traveling  ministers: 
ffm.  B.  Evans,  Rufus  Richardson,  Moses  Scott.  E.  E.  Scott,  Win. 
Callege,  T.  Hopwood,  Z.  Ragan.  J.  S.  Thrapp,  Thomas  Fairchild, 
Jacob  Nichols,  John  Burns,  J.  W.  Case,  William  Baldwin,  T.  L. 
Scott,  G.  W.  Hissey',  H.  T.  Bradford,  J.  B.  McCormick,  T.  L. 
Diddle  aud  J.  M.  Woodward. 


AFRICAN  M.  E.  CHURCH. 


The  history' of  this  church,  is  somewhat  obscure  aDd  meager, 

but  as  nearly  as  can  be  learned,  at  this  late  day,  it  was  organ- 
ized as  early  as  1818. 

For  some  y'ears  they  rented  a house  for  worship,  at  the  ex- 
treme western  end  of  the  village,  which  they  finally  bought,  and 
continued  their  meetings  there  till  it  became  unfit  lor  use.  They 
then  sold  and  purchased  another  lot  near  by,  on  which  they 
built  a neat  brick  house  which  they'  still  continue  to  use. 

This  church  has  been  in  a flourishing  condition,  numbering 
as  high  as  170  members  at  one  time,  but  like  many  other  churches 
it  has  had  its  internal  disseut’ions,  aud  iu  1871,  a portion  of  tbe 
members  withdrew  and  formed  a now  organization  called  the 
colored  M.  E.  Church. 


COLORED  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

The  first  Sabbath  School  for  colored  children  was  organized 
by  Elijah  Sawyer  in  the  house  used  by'  the  A.  M.  E.  church, 
commenced  about  1840.  Mr.  Sawyer  conducted  the  school  rur 
some  y'ears,  when  tho  Friends  became  interested  und  also  as- 
sisted the  colored  people,  in  their  efforts.  Among  tho  rnen  s 
who  rendered  essential  service  an  the  matter  were  Elisha  nates 
and  theUpdegraff’s.  The  school  has  been  kept  up,  with  some 
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intormissions,  from  that  timo  to  tlio  present  day.  The  whites 
have  occasionally  helped  the  colored  pcoplo  in  their  laudable  ef- 
forts for  improvement. 

M.  E.  CHtfRCH  (COLORED.) 

In  tho  fall  of  1871,  fifteen  members  withdrew  from  the  A.  M. 
E.,  and  organized  a new  M.  E.  Church.  They  have  not  yet 
built  themselves  a house  of  worship,  but  meet  in  tho  colored 
school  house.  Tho  following  is  a list  of  their  ministers  sineo 
their  separation:  Alexander  Hargrave,  1871-3,  Lewis  Carr, 
1874;  Jacob  Skinner,  1875;  Jesse  Hargrave,  1876-7-8;  Gcorgo 
Carr,  present  year,  1879. 

Thoy  at  the  same  timo  organized  a Sabbath  school,  with  about 
twenty  scholars.  They  have  no  library. 


avail  themselves  of  tho  privileges  it  brought  and  open  a cor- 
respondence with  different  gentlemen,  mentioning,  am fj 
others,  tho  bachelor  poet,  Fitz-Groeno  Halleck.  The  prop 
was  passed  by  as  a jest,  but  in  a few  minutes  it  was  noticed  tbat 
Miss  Abbie  Flanner  was  missing  from  tho  party,  Quiotiy  ma- 
ding  good  night  to  tho  friends  of  the  house,  sbo  bad  slipped  out 
and  gono  borne  alone.  Tho  ground  was  covered  with  snow  that 
sparkled  in  tho  moonbeams.  Walking  along  slowly,  scarcely 
noting  the  beauty  of  the  scene  around  her,  she  meditatod  a 
poetic  epistle  to  Fitz-Greeno  Halleck,  and  reaching  her  room, 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  following: 


NEW  YEAR’S  NIGHT. 

THE  MERRY  MOCK-BIRD’S  SONO. 


EllIN EXT  MEN. 

Mount  Pleasant  township  has  furnished  a full  share  of  emi- 
nent men  as  statesmen,  men  who  have  hold  prominent  positions 
in  tbo  councils  of  the  stato  and  nation. 

It  has  supplied  eight  members  of  the  stale  Legislature,  to-wit: 
Dr.  William  Hamilton,  Gcorgo  Mitchell,  Ezekiel  Harris,  Joseph 
Kithcnrt,  Amos  Jones,  Cyrus  Mendenhall,  Pinkney  Lewis,  Dr. 
J.  T.  Updegraff — tho  two  last  State  Senators.  It  has  also  fur- 
nished three  lieutenant  governors — Benjamin  Stanton,  who  was 
also  member  of  Congress  from  the  Bellefontaino  district;  Thos. 
B.  Ford,  and  RobertC.  Kirk,  who  was  afterwards  sent  as  min- 
ister to  odo  of  tho  South  American  governments,  was  a nativo 
of  this  place.  Also  Hon.  J.  T.  Updegraff,  present  member  of 
Congress — as  well  as  many  eminent  men  in  tho  medical  and 
other  learned  professions. 


FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK  AND  ABBIE  FLANNER. 

A BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  I1ELD  OVER  FORTY 

YEARS  AGO,  BETWEEN  THE  AMERICAN  I’OET,  FITZ-GREENE  HAL- 
LECK, AND  MISS  ABBIE  FLANNER,  OF  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  OHIO. 

As  a portion  of  tho  correspondence  that  passed  between  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck  and  Abbie  Flanner,  years  ago,  was  brought  to 
light  by  the  publication  of  the  life  of  Halleck,  by  James  Grant 
Wilson,  disclosing  how  intensely  tho  gifted  and  courtly  poet, 
who  was  a bachelor,  became  smitten  by  a Quaker  girl  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  created  a sensation  throughout  tho  country,  from  Maine 
to  Texas,  that  was  discussed  and  commented  upon  in  all  tho 
leading  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  tho  land,  it  seems  proper 
that  a brief  account  of  it  appear  in  our  work  as  an  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  place. 

Miss  Flanner  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  October  17,  1798. 
Sho  was  tho  eldest  daughter  of  William  and  Penina  Flanner, 
who  eamo  to  Mount  Pleasant  at  an  early  period.  Her  father 
was  an  acceptable  preacher  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  in 
moderate  circumstances.  She  had  three  brothers  and  three  sis- 
ters. They  all  had  to  work.  Miss  Abbio  taught  school.  Two 
of  her  brothers  became  eminent  physicians.  Thomas,  tbo  eldest, 
died  of  cholera  in  1832,  in  Wheeling,  whore  ho  went  to  investi- 
gate tho  nature  of  that  disease. 

Thcsn  brothers  sent  home  most  of  the  first  money  they  earned 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession  to  build  Albi  Cottage.  This 
narao  was  given  by  the  poetess  herself,  and  signifies  “cottage  of 
purity.”  There  it  stands  to  day  near  tho  Friends'  Yearly  Meet- 
ing House,  in  that  village,  hut  not  embowered  in  vines  and 
flowers  as  of  old. 

Miss  Planner  was  tall  and  bony;  her  features  were  rather 
coarse,  with  large  hands.  Though  not  pretty,  in  the  common 
acceptance  of  the  term,  she  was  graceful  in  her  movements  and 
manners,  had  a sweet,  animated,  intellectual  face,  full  of  sensi- 
bility and  a peculiarly  attractive  smile.  When  silont  and 
thoughtful  her  face  wore  a pensive,  sad  expression,  but  when 
ongagod  in  conversation,  it  lighted  up  with  animation  and 
intelligence.  When  her  feelings  were  wounded,  she  put  her 
bands  to  her  face  and  immediately  tho  tears  would  come  trick- 
ling through  her  white  fingers.  Sho  was  a fine  conversation- 
alist and  tho  queen  of  tho  circle  in  which  she  moved. 

The  origin  of  the  correspondence  was  this  : A party  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Mount  Pleasant,  assembled  at  tho 
house  of  a friend  in  that  village  to  watch  the  old  year  out. 
The  incoming  year  was  1836 — Leap  Year.  Amid  the  merri- 
ment of  tho  occasion,  some  one  suggested  that  the  ladies  should 
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O’er  fields  of  snow  the  moonlight  fall*, 

And  softly  on  the  snow  white  walk 
Of  Alhi  Cottage  shines; 

And  there  beneath  the  breath  of  June 
The  honeysuckles  gay  festoon 
And  multiflora  twines, 

And  forms  a sweet  embowering  shade, 

Pride  of  the  humble  cottage  maid, 

. Who  now  transformed  and  bold, 

Beneath  the  magic  of  a name, 

Those  equal  rights  presume  to  claim, 

Rights  urged  by  young  and  old. 

And  who  is  she,  to  fame  unknown, 

Who  dares  her  challenge  thus  thrown  down 
Low  at  the  feet  of  one 
Who  holds  a proud,  conspicuous  stand 
Among  the  magnates  of  the  land, 

The  Muse’s  favorite  son  ? 

As  when  she  roamed,  a careless  child, 

To  pluck  the  forest  blossoms  wild, 

Oft  climbed  some  pendant  brow 
Or  rock  or  cliff,  to  gather  there 
Some  tempting  flower  that  looked  more  fair 
Than  all  that  bloomed  below. 

So  now,  like  Eve  in  Paradise, 

Though  numerous  offerings  round  her  rise 
Of  love  and  friendship  bland, 

With  many  a sober  blessing  fraught; 

Would  give  them  all  for  one  kind  thought, 

One  line  from  Halleck’s  hand. 

Like  that  fair  plant  of  India’s  fields 
That  most  when  bruised  yields 
Its  fragrance  on  the  air, 

Such  is  the  heart  I offer  thee, 

, Pride  of  my  country’s  minstrelsy ! 

Oh,  is  it  worth  thy  care  ? 

Sho  signed  this  Ellen  A.  F.  Campbell,  incorporating  her  init- 
ials with  the  name  of  Scott's  Lady'  of  tho  Lake,  and  forwarded 
it  to  the  poet. 

In  those  days  of  slow  coaches,  much  timo  must  necessarily 
elapse  beforo  a responso  could  bo  received,  and  it  is  but  natural 
to  suppose  that  during  that  interval,  buoyant  hope  and  lively 
thought,  alternated  with  misgivings  and  doubt  as  to  tho  recep- 
tion of  her  letter.  Perhaps  when  the  first  glow  of  adventurous 
feeling  passed  she  half  regretted  her  action  and  felt  tho  natural 
shr:  nking  of  a woman's  heart  from  offerinar  itself  unasked,  oven 
in  jest.  And  when  at  last  the  long- looked- for,  hoped-for  packet 
arrived,  with  what  trembling  eagerness  sho  must  havo  opened 
and  read  it.  x 

TO  ELLEN. 

THE  MOCKINO  BIRD. 

The  Scottish  border  minstrel’s  lay, 

Entranced  me  oft  in  boyhood’s  day : 

His  forests,  glens,  and  streams, 

Mountains  and  heather  blooming  fair; 

A Highland  lake  and  lady  were 

The  playmates  of  my  dreams.  ’ t 
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Years  passed  away,  my  dreams  were  gone; 

My  pilgrim  footsteps  pressed  alone 
Loch  Katrine’s  storied  shores; 

And  winds  that  winged  me  o’er  the  lake 
Breathed  low,  as  if  they  fear’d  to  break 
The  music  of  my  oars. 

No  tramp  of  warrior  men  was  heard ; 

For  welcome  song  or  challenge-word 
I listened  but  in  vain  : 

And  moor’d  beneath  his  favorite  tree, 

As  vainly  woo'd  the  minstrelsy 

Of  gray  haired  “ Allen  Bane.” 

I sow  the  Highland  heath  flower  smile 
In  beauty  upon  Ellen’s  isle  ; 

And  coached  in  Ellen’s  bower. 

I watched  beneath  the  lattice  leaves, 

Her  coming,  through  a summer  eve’s 
Youngest  and  loveliest  hour. 

She  came  not:  lonely  wns  her  home ; 

Herself  of  airy  shapes  that  come, 

Like  shadows  to  depart, 

Are  there  two  Ellens  of  the  mind  ? 

Or  have  I lived  at  last  to  find 
An  Ellen  of  the  heart  '< 

For  music  like  the  borderer's  now 
Rings  round  me,  and  again  I bow 
Before  the  shrine  of  song, 

Devoutly  as  I bowed  in  youth  ; 

For  hearts  that  worship  there  in  truth 
And  joy  are  ever  young. 

And  well  my  harp  responds  to-day. 

And  willingly  its  chords  obey 

The  minstrel's  loved  command ; 

A minstrel  maid  whose  infant  eyes 
Looked  on  Ohio’s  woods  and  skies, 

My  school  book’s  sunset  land. 

And  beautiful  the  wreath  she  twines 
Around  “ Albi  Cottage,”  bowered  in  vines, 

Or  blessed  in  sleigh-bell  mirth  ; 

And  lovelier  still  her  smile  that  seems 
To  bid  me  welcomo  in  my  dreams 
Beside  its  peaceful,  hearth. 

Long  shall  I deem  that  winning  smile 
But  a mere  mockery,  to  beguile 
Some  lonely  hour  of  care  ; 

And  will  thin  Ellen  prove  to  be, 

But  like  her  namesake  o’er  the  sea, 

A being  of  the  air  ? 

Or  shall  I take  the  morning’s  wing, 

Armed  with  a parson  and  a ring, 

Speed  hill  and  vale  along ; 

And  at  her  cottage  hearth,  ere  night, 

Change  into  flutteriugs  of  delight. 

Or  (what’s  more  likely)  of  affright, 

The  merry  mock-bird’s  song  ? 

Accompanying  the  poem  was  the  following  letter  : 

New  York,  February  29, 1836. 
DearMiss  Campbell  :— Were  it  not  that  the  delightfully  flat- 
tering lines  with  which  you  have  favored  me  date  “Bessextile,” 
1 should  have  taken  post-horses  tor  Albi  Cottage  immediately 
on  receiving  them.  As  it  is,  I thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your 
merry  mocking  bird's  song.  Though  they  did  not  seriously  in- 
tend to  make  me  a happy  man,  they  certainly  have  made  me.  a 
very  proud  one.  1 have  attempted  some  verses  in  the  style  of 
your  own  beautiful  lines,  and  hope  you  will  laugh  gently  at 
their  imperfections,  for  they  are  the  first,  with  a trifling  excep- 
tion, that  I have  written  tor  years.  Would  they  were  better 
worthy  of  their  subject!  A new  edition  of  the  humble  writings 
which  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  your  approbration 
has  recently  been  published  here.  It  is,  to  use  the  printer’s 
phrase,  “prettily  gotten  up.”  Will  you  pardon  the  liberty  I 
take  in  asking  you  to  accept  a copy  from  me,  in  consideration 


of  the  beauty  of  its  type  and  the  vastness  of  its  margin,  and  may 
I hope  tor  a return  to  this  letter,  informing  me  by  what  convey- 
ance I can  have  the  honor  of  forwarding  it  to  you? 

I am,  dear  Miss  Campbell,  very  gratefully,  or  if  you  are  in 
good  earnest,  as  I very  much  tear  you  are  not,  1 am  dearest 
Ellen,  very  affectionately  yours. 

Fitz  Greene  Halleck. 

Her  reply  to  this  is  a letter  of  considerable  length,  in  which 
she  thanks  him  tor  the  promise  ot  his  book,  arid  declares  that 
“eager  expectation  stands  tip  toe  on  misty  heights  of  the  blue 
Ohio,  to  hail  its  approach.”  She  closes  by  saying  that  when  he 
is  in  “fashion's  crowded  hall,”  or  listening  to  the  “trump  of 
deathless  fame,”  she  would  claim  one  thought: 

“But  when  the  busy  crowd  is  gone, 

And  bright  on  the  western  sky 
The  changeful  sunset  hues  are  thrown — 

Oh ! wilt  though  thither  turn  thy  eye 
And  send  one  gentle  thought  to  her 
Whose  spirit  ever  turns  to  thine. 

Like  Persia’s  idol  worshipper, 

Or  Moslem  to  his  prophets  shrine  ?” 

The  correspondence  continued  throughout  the  year,  growing 
more  and  more  interesting.  The  gay  badinage  ceased,  and  was 
succeeded  by  earnestness  on  both  sides.  Though  still  preserv- 
ing her  incognita,  and  shielded  by  her  assumed  name,  we  find 
the  lady  growing  timid  aH  the  poet  grows  ardent  in  his  protesta- 
tions ot  admiration  and  esteem.  Atone  time  she  says:  “Every 
step  that  1 have  made  in  your  acquaintance  has  increased  ray 
timidity.  With  a reckless  laugh  1 flung  my  first  offering  on  the 
current  of  accident,  little  thinking  it  would  ever  bring  me  back 
tears  and  smiles,  anxious  thoughts  and  fevered  dreams.”  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  she  intimates  that  the  terms  of  her 
privilege  will  soon  expire,  and  the  correspondence  must  close. 
The  poet  replies,  urging  its  continuance,  and  speaks  of  the  hap- 
piness it  has  afforded  him,  and  his  desire  to  know  her  personally. 
She  replies:  “I  certainly  did  suppose  I had  written  to  Mr.  Hal- 
leck for  the  last  time ; but  you  know  before  I confess  that  I am 
but  too  happy  to  be  convinced  by  your  profound  logic,  that  it  is 
not  only  my  privilege  but  my  duty’  to  respond.  Your  witty 
assumption  ot  your  extensive  privilege  has  delivered  my 
woman’s  pride  from  the  bastile  of  a word,  for  whose  adaman- 
tine bars,  perhaps,  1 have  not  shown  a proper  reverence.” 

After  the  interchange  of  a few  more  letters  the  poet  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  seeking  the  home  of  his  fair  corre- 
spondent, and  meeting  face  to  face  the  lady  whom,  as  “Ellen 
Campbell,”  he  had  learned  so  highly  to  esteem.  This  proposal 
filled  Miss  Flanner  with  dismay.  .Remembering  that  she  bad 
commenced  the  acquaintance,  she  reflected  that  a tacit  agree- 
ment to  the  poet’s  wish  would  place  her  in  the  character  of  a 
wooer.  An  ardent  admirer  ol  Halleek’s  poems,  nothing  could 
have  afforded  her  more  pleasure  than  to  have  met  him,  but 
under  the  circumstances  sho  felt  that  she  must  not  encourage 
his  coming.  Her  reply  was  posted  at  Washington,  whither  sbe 
had  sent  it  in  care  of  a relative,  and  to  that  address  the  poets 
subsequent  letters  were  addressed. 

It  is  difficult  to  repress  the  tear  of  sympathy  over  this  wonder- 
ful story  of  what  “ might  have  been”  had  these  two  gifted  beings 
been  permitted  to  come  together.  But  she  absolutely  refused 
him  a personal  interview,  and  succeeded  in  eluding  his  attempts 
to  find  her.  She  felt  that  with  an  interview  all  the  illusion  would 
vanish;  that  he,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  flatteries  and 
attentions  of  the  high-born  and  high-bred  and  jeweled  daughters 
of  fashion,  in  their  gorgeous  robes  and  magnificent  palaces, 
could  not  tolerate  her  plain  Quaker  simplicity  and  lowly  sup 
roundings,  and  she — all  unwisely — preferred  that  be  should  be 
her  idol  at  a distance,  that  she  loved  to  worship,  and  sho  to  him 
an  “Ellen  of  the  mind” — “A  being  of  the  air.”  They  never, 
never  mot.  . 

Miss  Flanner  afterwards  married  a Mr.  Talbot  and  resided  in 
Mount  Pleasant  until  her  death,  which  occurred  September  , 
1852.  She  lies  buried  in  Short  creek  cemetery,  one  halt  mi  e 
west  of  the  village.  No  stone  marks  her  last  reBting-place- 


TRENTON. 

This  village,  which  is  situated  about  one  mile  west  of 
Pleasant,  was  laid  off  about  the  year  1815,  by  Ell  wood  Rade  i : 
Probably  because  of  its  proximity  to  Mount  Pleasant,  it  a 
made  but  little  progress.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  an 
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fiftv  inhabitants— one-half  of  whom  are  colored.  The  colored 
people  have  a school  and  church  (Baptist)  which  was  dedicated 
October  13, 1872. 

The  village  contains  one  dry  goods  store,  one  grocery  store, 
one  blacksmith  shop,  ono  wagon  maker's  shop,  one  carriage 
shop,  one  shoemaker’s  shop,  ono  church,  and  one  school  house — 
colored. 


THE  REGULAR  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  (TRENTON  COLORED.) 

This  church  was  organized  and  constituted  January  10,  1844, 
at  a meeting  held  in  the  east  room  of  the  brick  house  owned  by 
Esther  Sparksman.  William  Callihan  was  moderator,  and  Mil- 
ton  W.  Kasley,  clerk.  The  names  of  those  who  united  with  the 
organization,  were  George  Sparksman,  Esther  Sparksman, 
John  Williams,  Harriet  Emeline  Williams,  Frank  King,  Susan 
Thompson,  John  V.  Brown,  Sarah  Brown,  John  Cusans,  Eliza- 
beth Sparksman,  John  Thompson.  Charlotte  Duting  and  Martha 
Sawyer.  George  Sparksman  was  then  appointed  deacon,  and 
ordained,  and  John  Cusans  elected  church  clerk.  The  exercises 
were  closed  by  Elder  Callihan  preaching  a discourse  adapted  to 
the  occasion.  This  church  belongs  to  the  Zoar  Association. 

Novembor  2,  1850,  Elder  Jones  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at 
a salary  of  $4  per  month. 

May  30,  1854,  a committee  was  appointed  to  buy  a lot  on 
which  to  build  a church.  A half  lot  was  bought  from  Henry 
Bundy  for  830,  and  the  amount  of  first  payment  raised  among 
the  members. 

October  26,  I860,  the  church  met  and  agreed  to  employ  Mad- 
ison H.  Gaskins,  as  pastor,  at  a salary  of  8105,  for  half  his  time. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Scceder  church,  about  eighteen 
months,  when  the  congregation  removed  to  a room  in  Mrs. 
Sparksman’s  house,  where  they  worshiped  until  their  new 
church  building  was  completed  in  1872,  a neat  frame,  24x30, 
costing  81,000.  The  new  house  was  duly  dedicated  October  13, 
1872.  Elder  G.  C.  Sedgwick  preached  the  dedication  sermon. 

They  have  ordained  two  ministers,  Jared  Chavers  in  1866, 
and  Madison  Boggs  in  1873. 

This  church,  in  1879,  numbers  one  hundred  and  four  members. 
Five  of  the  original  members  in  1844,  are  still  living,  Esther 
Sparksman,  Elizabeth  Sparksman,  Susan  Brown,  John  Williams 
and  Harriet  Williams. 

A Sabbath  sehiol  was  organized  in  1868.  Number  of  volumes 
in  the  library,  258:  number  of  scholars  enrolled,  25. 

Sketches  of  the  Gill  Family. — Joseph  Gill  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Mount  Pleasant,  where  he  settled  and  built  the  sixth 
house  in  the  village.  He  was  born  on  Kent  Island,  Mary- 
land, and  resided  there  and  on  the  western  shore  of  Chcsapeak 
Bay  until  ho  was  thirty  years  old.  Ilis  ancestors  were  English 
and  came  out  with  Lord  Baltimore.  His  father’s  name  was 
Joseph  Gill.  He  died  at  his  son-in-law’s,  Dr.  itumsey,  at  Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky.  His  mother,  Nancy  Gill,  died  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  was  interred  in  the  Friend’s  cemetery,  at  Short 
Creek  Church. 

Joseph  Gill  emigrated  from  Maryland  to  Shepherdsfown, 
Virginia,  and  whilst  there  witnessed  the  first  successful  attempt 
of  the  application  of  steam  in  propelling  boats  on  the  Shenan- 
doah river. 

It  is  probable  the  real  inventor  of  the  steam  engine  was  Ed- 
mund Rumsey,  who  died  from  apoplexy  in  the  city  of  London, 
just  before  making  a trial  trip  of  his  boat  there,  and  while  ex- 
plaining the  valuo  of  his  invention.  Fulton  had  access  to  his 
papers,  plans  and  drawings,  went  with  them  to  Livingston,  in 
France,  and  got  him  to  join  them  in  their  trial  and  success  on 
the  Hudson  river.  In  J839,  by  a joint  act  of  Congress  a gold 
medal  was  presented  to  his  son.  James  Kumsty,  “commemora- 
tiveof  his  father’s  high  agency  in  giving  to  the  world  the  bene- 
fit of  the  steamboat.” 

For  fuller  details  see  Appelton’s  Journal.  , 

From  Shepherdstown,  Joseph  Gill  moved  to  near  Bunker 
Hill.  He  there  married  Nancy  Hanna,  daughter,  of  William 
Hanna,  and  settled  on  Back  creek,  where  he  commenced  to  build 
a mill,  got  the  dam  about  completed,  when  a flood  came  and 
washed  it  away.  He  then  traded  his  farm  on  Back  creek  for  a 
store  in  Winchester.  Va.  In  1806  he  removed  from  Virginia  to 
Mount  Pleasant.  He  paid  seven  dollars  per  hundred  for  having 
his  goods  transported  over  the  mountains.  At  that  timo  he 
brought  seven  wagon  loads  of  goods,  consisting  of  household 
goods,  furniture,  cooking  utensils  and  merchandize.  His  family 
consisted  of  himself,  wile,  father,  mother,  uncle  John  Gill,  and 
five  colored  children,  Jim  Bowen  and  his  mother;  Aunt  Lucy, 


Jack  Jones,  Frank  Buckany  and  Hannah  Washington.  Their 
grown  servants,  they  liberated  before  leaving  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Mr.  Gill  inherited  a number  of  slaves  left  him  ny 
one  of  his  aunts.  Ho  never  sold  one  of  them,  but  set  them 
all  free,  never  exacting  a day’s  work  of  them  after  they  Be- 
came of  ago,  the  males  twenty-one,  the  females  eighteen. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Mr.  Gill  bought  section 
17,  anti  commenced  clearing  it  up.  He  also  started  a store,  and 
carried  on  the  mercantile  business,  farming  and  stock  raising. 
He  introduced  a flock  of  Merino  sheep,  of  the  famous  Wells  and 
Dickinson  stock,  the  first  evor  brought  into  the  township.  In 
1816  he  started  the  old  Mount  Pleasant  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
president  during  the  entiro  period  of  its  useful  and  successful 
existence.  Ho  also  built  a mill  with  four  run  of  buhrs,  about 
one  mile  north  of  town,  on  Short  creek,  and  in  1828  he  bought 
of  John  McCurdy  another  mill,  with  the  same  number  of  buhrs. 
That  was  about  three  miles  further  up  the  creek.  These  mills 
were  run  very  successfully  tor  twenty-five  years,  Mr.  Gill  ship- 
ping the  Hour  in  large  quantities  in  flatboats  to  Now  Orleans. 
Generally  either  one  of  his  sons,  John  or  James,  would  accom- 
pany these  flatboats  as  supercargo.  He  also  handled  and  cured 
large  quantities  of  pork,  soiling  it  in  the  form  of  bacon,  and 
grazed,  slaughtered  and  sold  hundreds  of  beeves  in  what  is  now 
Ottawa  county,  Ohio.  The  family  of  Mr.  Gill  consisted  of  three 
sons — William,  John  and  James,  and  one  daughter,  Nancy. 
John  and  James  managed  the  business  of  their  father,  at  least 
ten  yoars  before  his  death,  which  occurred  December  1,  1845. 

John  W.  Gill,  a son  of  Joseph  Gill,  started  the  raising  and 
feeding  of  silk  worms  in  1835,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  silk 
into  beautiful  fabrics.  He  made  and  presented  to  Henry  Clay, 
the  great  commoner,  a full  suit  of  silk  clothes ; he  also  furnished 
the  great  tragedian,  Edwin  Forest,  his  stage  suit — knitwork. 
In  1841,  the  government,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Clay,  ordered  a very  large  silk  flag,  which  was  finished  and  de- 
livered to  the  government  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1841.  It 
was  taken  to  China  by  Caleb  Cushing,  our  newly  appointed 
minister  to  that  government,  and  was  the  first  American  flag 
that  ever  floated  from  an  American  embassy  in  that  strange 
and  far  off  land,  or  among  that  extraordinary  and  peculiar  peo- 
ple. John  W.  Gill  then  removed  his  silk  factory  to  Wheeling, 
Va.,  which  ends  his  career  in  Ohio. 

James  H.  Gill,  the  youngest  son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Gill,  is 
now  the  only  representative  of  the  family  living  in  Mount 
Pleasant.  He  was  born  in  the  village,  January  31,  1813.  At 
present  (1879)  be  is  president  of  the  First  National  bank  of 
Mount  Pleasant.  He  was  also  for  a long  time  connected  with 
the  branch  of  tho  State  bank  of  Ohio,  at  the  same  place,  served 
in  it  as  president,  member  of  the  board  of  control  and  director. 
His  principal  business,  however,  was  farming,  milling  and  op- 
erating in  western  lands  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  horse  rake,  mowing  machine 
and  portable  hay  derrick,  which  he  invented  and  obtained  let- 
ters patent  for.  He  was  married  December  1,  1842,  to  Miss 
Mary  Parker,  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Dr.  Isaac  Parker, 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  has  two  daugh- 
ters living  in  the  west,  one,  Mrs.  Kirk,  living  in  Chicago,  the 
other,  Mrs.  Updegraff.  residing  in  Denver,  Colorado.  Mr.  Gill 
remembers  when  the  Indians  traded  at  his  father’s  store.  At 
that  time  Mount  Pleasant  was  a principal  point  of  trade  and 
its  merchants  bought  the  wheat  and  pork  of  the  country  as  far 
back  as  Guernsey,  Carroll  and  Tuscarawas  counties.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  as  the  army  passed  through  Mount  Pleasant 
they  were  in  need  of  clothing  and  tents,  and  they  took 
a thousand  or  more  yards  of  cloth  of  suitable  material  for 
their  use  from  Mr.  Gill’s  store.  He  was  a Quaker,  and  said  his 
religious  principles  were  opposed  to  war,  but  if  they  needed  his 
goods  they  could  take  them.  He  never  would  take  anything 
from  the  government,  while  others  were  willing  to  make  out 
their  accounts  and  receive  pay  for  supplies  for  the  army. 

THE  SHARON  FAMILY. 

The  ancestors  of  this  now  celebrated  family  were  Quakers 
who  came  over  in  William  Penn’s  colony  and*sottled  in  Phila’ 
delphia. 

William  Sharon,  whose  descendants  have  become  so  promi 
nent  in  Jefferson  county,  and  one  of  whom,  at  least  has  ob- 
tained a national  fame  as  the  great  millionaire  of  the  Pacific 
coast  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.  He  married  Mrs 
aarah  VV  hitaker,  and  came  to  Jefferson  county  in  1802  and  set 
tied  in  Wells  township,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  1809  He 
reared  a family  of  four  sons-James,  William,  Smiley  and  John 
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These  four  sons  were  all  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  and 
camo  with  their  parents  to  Jefferson  county  while  young.  O 
these  four  sons,  James,  the  oldest,  was  born  in  1<90  and  married 
Miss  Martha  Eaton  about  1815.  They  reared  a family  of  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  William,  the  second  son 
and  the  father  of  Senator  Sharon,  was  born  in  1793.  Ho  mar- 
ried Miss  Susan  Kirk  about  1815.  They  reared  a family  of 

seven  children,  four  sons  and  threo  daughters— John  Mary  Ann, 
Sarah.  William,  who  is  now  senator  from  Nevada,  Susan,  Lewis 
and  Smiloy.  , 

John,  tho  oldest  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  about  1816  Ho 
studied  medicine  and  commenced  its  practice  in  \\  oodsheld, 
Ohio,  where,  in  October,  1841,  he  married  Miss  Minerva  Head- 
ley.  After  remaining  in  Woodsficld  about  a year  bo  removed  to 
Carrollton,  Greene  county,  Illinois,  where  ho  followed  his  pro- 
fession until  his  death,  which  occurred  September  2,  i860.  Ho 
reared  a family  of  six  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Mary  Ann  was  born  about  1818.  In  1863  she  married  Hr. 
Jacob  Hammond,  of  Steubenville,  where  sho  now  resides. 

Sarah  was  born  about  1820;  resides  in  California,  and  never 


married.  . . 

William,  the  millionaire  senator  of  Nevada,  was  born  in 
Smithfield  in  1821.  Tho  house  in  which  lie  was  born  is  near 
tho  southern  terminus  of  Main  street,  and  is  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  William  A.  Judkins.  "\\  hen  a boy  of  seventeen, 
William  thought  the  life  of  a flatboatman  would  suit  him,  so  ho 
purchased  an  interest  in  a flatboat  and  started  down  tho  Ohio 
river,  bound  for  New  Orleans,  but  landed  his  boat  when  he 
reached  Louisville.  At  this  point  tho  boat  struck  a rock  in 
crossing  the  falls,  and  was  left  a total  wreck.  Ho  then  returned 
to  his  native  town,  disgusted  with  a sea-faring  life,  and  went  to 
college  a few  years,  then  studied  law  under  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
and  practiced  for  a while  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Giving  up  tho 
practice  on  account  of  poor  health,  ho  figured  as  a merchant  in 
Carrollton,  Illinois,  until  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 
Ho  wras  among  thoso  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1849,  and  in 
August  of  that  year  reached  Sacramento,  where  ho  purchased  a 
stock  of  goods  and  opened  a store.  The  floods  of  1849-50  swept 
bis  stock  into  tho  Pacific  ocean,  leaving  him  about  as  he  was 
when  his  boat  struck  the  rock  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville. 
After  his  goods  had  been  carried  away  by  tho  flood,  lie  went 
down  to  San  Francisco  and  opened  a real  estate  office.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  business  until  1864,  and  had  accumulated  a fortuno 
of  SI 50,000,  when  ho  began  speculating  in  mining  stock.  In 
this  ho  again  struck  the  Louisville  falls,  and  again  landed  his 
boat  a total  wreck.  Being  again  foot  loose  and  ready  for  any- 
thing that  might  offer  in  the  way  of  business,  he  was  sent  over 
the  Sicras  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  by  the  Bank  of  California 
to  look  after  the  affairs  of  that  institution  which  required  at- 
tention. After  reaching  Virginia  City,  ho  soon  arranged  all 
tho  affairs  of  tho  Bank  of  California,  and  while  looking  about 
and  probing  into  matters  in  so  doing,  was  shrewed  enough  to 
sec  that  ho  had  at  last,  reached  the  place  where  all  the  money 
on  the  Pacific  was  coming  from.  Ho,  at  once,  urged  upon  tho 
officers  of  tho  Bank  of  California,  the  necessity  of  opening  a 
branch  at  Virginia  City,  which  was  done,  and  Mr.  Sharon  was 
placed  at  tho  head  of  the  new  Institution  with  unlimited  powers. 
.He  remained  in  Virginia  City,  a number  of  years,  at  the  head 
of  tho  branch  bank  in  that  place,  and  finally  resigned  in  order 
to  look  after  affairs  of  his  own,  leaving  in  his  place  an  excellent 
and  capable  man  in  the  person  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balstori.  Mr.  Sharon 
is  tho  father  of  tho  Truckcc  railroad,  one  of  the  crookcdcst  roads 
in  the  world,  and  a wonderful  road  in  many  other  respects.  In 
building  this  road  Mr.  Sharon  secured  a subsidy  of  8500,000, 
from  tiio  people  of  Washoe,  in  aid  of  the  project,  constructed  as 
much  of  it  as  the  money  would  build,  then  mortgaged  the  whole 
road  for  the  amount  of  money  required  for  its  completion.  In 
this  way  ho  built  tho  road,  without  putting  his  hand  into  his 
own  nockct  fora  cent, and  hestill  ownsono-halfofil.  It  is  worth 
82,500,000,  and  bring  him  in  812.000  a day.  On  this  trip,  he 
got  his  boat  over  the  “ Falls”  in  good  shape.  The  road,  how- 
ever, has  been  a great  benefit  to  tho  country,  arid  Mr.  Sharon 
was  a good  man  for  the  country,  while  at  the  head  of  tho  Vir- 
ginia branch  of  the  bank  of  California,  as  ho  had  the  nerve  to 
advance  money  for  tho  development  of  tho  mines  and  tho  build- 
ing of  mills  at  the  timo  when  no  outside  banking  houso  would 
have  ventured  a cent.  He  saw  that,  though  some  of  the  mining 
companies  were  embarrassed,  there  was  every  likelihood  of  their 
beiug  in  bonanza  soon  again,  provided  they  wore  furnished  with 
a sum  sufficient  to  make  explorations.  Mr.  Sharon  is  the  owner 
of  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  tho  largest  and  most  costly 
hotel  in  tho  world,  and  a great  deal  of  other  property  in  that 


city,  as  well  ns  in  other  places  in  California  and  Nevada.  In 
all'  ho  is  probably  worth  seventy  or  eighty  millions  of  dollars. 
Ho  has  a very  clear  head  and  thorough  understanding  of  finan- 
cial questions,  is  a shrewed  business  man,  and  of  largo  capabili- 
ties in  all  tho  walks  of  life.  In  1874,  he  was  elected  United 
Slates  Senator  from  Nevada  for  six  years  to  take  the  place  of 
Mr.  Steward. 

Susan  was  born  in  1825,  and  married  Isaac  M.  Davis.  They 
reared  a family  of  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Mr.  Davis  is  now  a retired  merchant  and  lives  in  San  Juan, 
California. 

Lewis  was  born  in  1822.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  McKim.in 
1855.  They'  have  one  child,  a son  now  attending  college.  For 
a while  Lewis  followed  merchandizing  in  Smithfield,  then  re- 
moved to  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  where  he  followed  the  same  busi- 
ness for  awhile,  but  finally  engaged  in  farming,  which  he  still 
follows. 

Smiley’,  the  youngest  of  this  family,  was  born  February  14, 
1827,  and  was  married  October  26,  1848,  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann 
Hurford.  They  have  reared  a family  of  five  children,  four  sons 
and  one  daughter,  Clarence,  William,  Ella  S.,  Frank  E.  and 
Frederick  H.  William  E.  and  Ellis  S.  aro  married,  tho  other 
two  remain  at  homo.  Smiley  Sharon  resides  one  mile  south  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  on  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  farms  in  tho 
country',  and  besides  tho  natural  beauty  of  situation,  lie  has  ap- 
plied all  tho  means  that  art  could  devise  to  add  to  its  ualural 
beauty.  Mr.  Sharon  is  largely  engaged  in  tho  raising  of  fine 
stock,  especially  fine  sheep. 

William  Sharon,  father  of  tho  foregoing  family,  died  April  24, 
1875,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  Seccdcr, 
now  Presbyterian  cemetery,  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

Smiley  Sharon,  the  third  of  tho  four  sons  that  originally 
camo  to  Jefferson  county,  was  born  in  June,  1795,  was  married 
in  June,  1827,  to  Miss  Martha  Kitheart.  They  reared  a family 
of  eight  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  These  chil- 
dren are  all  married  but  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Mr.  Sharon 
died  October  16,  1876.  Mrs.  Sharon  resides  in  Mount  Pleasant. 

John  Sharon,  the  fourth  and  last  son,  was  born  September 
23,  1798;  was  married  February  23,  1832,  to  Miss  Helen  Hall. 
They'  raised  a family  of  nine  children,  threo  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters. Ho  died  October  23,  1870,  and  is  buried  in  tho  Seccdcr 
cemetery  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Mrs.  Sharon  resides  on  a beauti- 
ful farm  a mile  and  a half  south  of  tho  town,  surrounded  with 
every  comfort  that  lifo  could  desire. 

Jonathan  and  Ann  Taylor  were  both  natives  of  Bnefcs  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.  They  were  married  in  1789,  and  removed  to 
Loudon  county,  Virginia.  In  the  year  1800,  they  left  Win- 
chester and  a homo  of  comfort,  for  Ohio,  and  finally'  located  at 
their  late  residence,  one  mile  west  of  Mount  Pleasant,  on  tho 
farm  now  owned  by  D.  B.  Updegraff.  Their  object  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Their  belief  being 
that  they  were  called  of  God  to  go  out,  not  knowing  whither 
they  went.  Accordingly  a largo  portion  of  their  tiino  was  spent 
in  missionary  and  ministerial  labor  in  the  new  state,  as  they 
were  both  recorded  as  ministers  of  tho  Gospel  by  the  proper 
authority'  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  As  soon  as  their  cabin  was 
reared,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  servico  of  God,  and  became  the 
meeting  place  for  a small  company  of  worshipers,  who  habit- 
ually collected  there  for  that  purpose.  These  meetings  weic 
the  nucleus  of  tho  Short  Creek  meeting  house.  These  pioneer 
Viissionarics  performed  'many  long  and  fatiguing  journeys,  some- 
times together,  sometimes  separately,  sometimes  in  their  eat- 
riage.  sometimes  on  horseback.  -Jonathan  Taylor  died  in  Ire- 
land in  1831,  while  on  a religious  visit  to  the  churches  of  tha 
land.  Ho  is  described  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  w o 
knew  him  well,  as  “Mild  in  his  manners,  upright  in  Ins  con 
duct,  and  ready  to  render  kind  offices  whenever  it  was  m •** 
power;  he  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him 
As  a member  of  civil  society,  he  was  extensively  useful-  n 
religious  society  he  was  remarkably'  humble  and  unassuming. 
He  was  slow  or  rather  cautious  in  coming  to  a judginenton  su 
jects  of  importance,  but  ho  was  equally  remarkable  for  the  cor 
redness  of  his  views.  Ilis  wife.  Ann  Taylor,  survive  1 
thirty  years,  and  after  her  ninetieth  year  sho  traveled  sever 
hundred  miles  in  a private  carriage  on  religious  missions  o 
church.  She  was  a woman  of  distinguished  energy  -md  P1®  L 
sound  judgment,  large-hearted  benevolence  and  sterling  in  .» 
rity.  Personal  considerations  were  not  allowed  to  'nld  ^ 
with  a conscientious  apprehension  of  duty,  in  the  discb.ug  ^ 
which  she  traveled  thousands  of  miles  on  horseback,  an  • 
many  as  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  ono  of  those  journeys. 
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was  thus  widely  known  and  honored  to  a great  extent  in  Ohio 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  New  England’ 
Canada,  Indiana,  &e..  as  altogether  a remarkable  woman  She 
died  at  her  home  near  Mt.  Pleasant  in  1862,  in  peace,  lull  years 
at  the  age  of  97.  . 


hall  family. 


Joseph  Hall  and  Christiana  Peal  were  married  about  the  year 
1773  in  North  Carolina,  where  they  resided  until  1802  when 
with  a large  family,  they  emigrated  to  Jefferson  county  and 
settled  near  a spring  of  cold,  never-tailing  water  that  yet  yields 
six  thousand  gallons  every  twenty-tour  hours.  Joseph  got  his 
leg  broken,  when  coming  outtn  this  country,  in  a cart,  the  first 
time.  He  and  his  oldest  son  came  before  the  rest  ot  the  family 
to  see  the  country  and  make  preliminary''  arrangements 

Rattlesnakes  were  very  plenty  in  those  early  times,  seventy- 
two  were  killed  in  one  day  in  a ravine  near  their  cabin. 

They  endured  many  hardships  and  trials  in  the  first  years 
after  their  settlement.  In  sickness  they  could  get  no  physician 
nearer  than  Wheeling  distant  thirteen  miles. 

Mrs.  Hall  died  about  one  year  after  they  came  to  their  new 
home.  Mr.  Hall  died  in  August,  1825.  They  had  ten  children, 
six  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  but  two  sons  of  whom  lived  to 
be  married  and  have  families.  Ot  the  two  deceased  children, 
one  died,  while  young,  in  North  Carolina  The  other,  after 
arriving  at  years  ot  manhood,  shortly  alter  coming  to  Ohio. 

Of  this  family  all  are  now  deceased,  except  Thomas,  the  fifth 
son,  who  is  in  his  Ulsty'ear.  He  remained  at  the  old  homestead 
after  his  marriage,  and  took  care  of  his  father  while  he  lived. 
Ho  built  a brick  house  in  1S28,  reared  a family  of  eight  children, 
then  retired  to  cottage  house,  near  Harrisvi’lle.  The  farm  be- 
longed for  a short  time  to  Nathan  P.  Hall,  a grandson  of  Joseph 
Hall.  It  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  William  Hall,  another 
grandson.  Many  of  the  adjoining  farms  are  also  owned  by  the 
Hal!  descendants,  who  go  down  to  the  fifth  generation. 

William  Hall,  Sr. — The  subject  ot  this  sketch  was  born 
Juno,  1804,  in  a log  hut  that  stood  on  the  same  farm  he  now  re- 
sides on.  Ho  is  a sou  ot  Jesse  and  Penina  Hall.  His  father, 
Jesse  Hall,  was  a native-  of  North  Carolina,  and  born  in  177(i ; 
emigrated  to  Jefferson  county  in  1802,  and  built  the  log  hut 
where  William  was  born.  William  Hall,  Sr.,  was  married  in 
1826  to  Miss  Hannah  Wharton,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Martha 
Wharton,  who  were  natives  of  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  and  emigrated 
to  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  in  1818.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  reared  a 
family  of  seven  children,  six  of  whom  are  still  living.  Ezra, 
the  oldest,  died  in  Minnesota  in  1852.  Of  this  family  but  two 
are  at  the  old  homestead,  Nathan  L.  and  Penina.  Parker  is 
living  on  the  old  Parker  homestead  in  Harrison  county.  Til- 
man  is  in  Mahoning  county,  Linton  in  Columbiana  county,  and 
Martha,  wife  of  Thomas  Dewees,  in  Morgan  county,  Ohio.  When 
Mr.  Hall  began  lifo  this  farm  was  in  forest,  but  now  it  is  quite 
different,  with  its  broad  acres  of  fine  tillable  land.  Ho  is  now 
in  his  76th  year,  and  expects  to  end  his  days  on  this  old  resort, 
where  ho  has  spent  so  many  happy  hours  in  his  boyhood  days. 


Mrs.  Anna  H.  G.  Brown. — This  lady  is  a descendant  of  the 
Defoe  family,  of  England.  She  is  a great  great  grandniece  of 
Daniel  Deloe,  the  celebrated  author  and  writer,  who,  besides  his 
miscellaneous  works,  was  continually  engaged  in  writing  polit- 
ical and  religious  pamphlets,  of  peculiar  sharpness  and  pun- 
gency. These  writings  were  continually  getting  him  into  broils 
and  troubles  with  the  government.  Prosecutions,  fines  and  im- 
prisonment were  the  result.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  seek  an  asylum  under  the  roof  of  bis  wid- 
owed sister,  Elizabeth  Maxwell,  in  the  city  of  London.  Three 
years  before  this  he  had  sent  forth  his  "Shortest  Way  with  Dis- 
senters,” for  which  ho  had  suffered  the  pillory,  tine  and  impris- 
onment. It  was  on  account,  of  this  article  that  the  government 
offered  £50  for  the  discovery  of  Ins  hiding-place  The  procla- 
mation was  worded  thus  : ••  Whereas  Daniel  Defoe,  alias  Defooe, 
is  charged  with  writing  a scandalous  and  seditious  pamphlet, 
entitled  the  ‘Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters.’  He  is  a middle- 
sized,  spare  man,  about  forty  years  old,  ot  a brown  complexion, 
and  dark-colored  hair,  but  wears  a wig,  has  a hook  nose,  a sharp 
chin,  gray  eyes,  and  large  mole  near  his  mouth  ; was  born  in 
London,  and  for  many  years  was  a hose  factor  in  Freemans 
yard,  Oornhill,  and  now  is  owner  ol  the  brick  and  pantile  works 
near  Tilbury  Fort,  Essex.  Whoever  shall  discover  the  said 
Daniel  Defoe  to  one  ot  Her  Majesty's  secretaries  ot  state  or  any 
of  Her  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace,  so  lie  may  be  appre- 
hended, shall  have  a reward  of  £50,  which  Her  Majesty  has  or- 
dered to  be  immediately  paid  upon  such  discovery.”  On  his  re- 


lease he  was  again  imprisoned  for  his  political  pamphlets,  and 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Oxford  was  again  liberated.  In 
his  sister’s  house,  in  tho  roar  of  the  building,  a small  room  was 
fitted  up  for  him,  where,  secure  from  his  political  or  pecuniary 
assailants,  he  continued  to  send  forth  his  barbed  arrow's  with 
impunity.  It  was  hero  his  sister’s  only  daughter,  named  for 
herself,  Elizabeth,  who  was  five  years  old  when  her  uncle  eaino 
to  live  with  them,  received  her  education  under  his  teaching, 
and  it  was  here  in  this  room  that  “Robinson  Crusoe”  was  writ- 
ten, after  bis  niece  had  left  her  homo  and  him.  At  eighteen 
this  niece,  Elizabeth  Maxwell,  contracted  a matrimonial  engage- 
ment, which  was  peremptorily  broken  off  by  her  mothor.  This 
caused  an  alienation  from  all  her  friends,  and  she  privately  left 
her  home  and  embarked  tor  America.  From  this  young  lady 
has  sprung  all  the  descendants  of  the  Defoes  in  the  United  States. 
Being  without  funds  she  bargained  with  the  captain  to  be  sold 
on  her  arrival  to  reimburse  him  for  her  passage  ; accordingly  in 
tho  autumn  ot  that  year  (which  was  probably  1718)  she,  with  a 
number  of  others,  was  ottered  for  sale  in  Philadelphia,  and  An- 
drew Job,  a citizen  ot  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  happening  to  bo 
in  tho  city  at  the  time,  bought  her  for  a term  of  years  and  took 
her  to  his  homo.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Job’s  son,  Thomas,  then  a 
young  man,  was  present  at  the  sale,  and  used  his  influence  with 
his  father  to  buy  the  young  lady,  bnt,  be  this  as  it  may,  some- 
time during  the  year  1725,  this  son,  Thomas,  and  Miss  Maxwell 
were  married.  Being  thus  happily  situated,  she  wrote  to  hor 
mother  and  uncle,  giving  them  the  first  intimation  of  her  where- 
abouts. As  soon  as  possible  a letter  came  from  her  uncle  (Daniel 
Defoe)  stating  that  her  mother  was  dead,  and  that  in  addition  to 
a largo  property,  her  mother’s  furniture  had  been  left  to 
her  by  will,  in  case  she  were  ever  found  alivo.  An  inventory'  of 
the  goods  sent  accompanied  the  letter,  and  especial  attention  was 
solicited  for  the  preservation  ot  such  articles  as  ho  had  used  in 
his  private  study,  as  they  had  descended  to  tho  family' from  their 
Flemish  ancestors,  who  sought  retugo  under  tho  banner  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  from  tho  tyranny  of  Phillipo.  Ho  also  apolo- 
gized lor  the  condition  of  two  of  these  chairs,  the  wicker  seats 
of  which  he  had  worn  out  and  replaced  with  wooden  ones.  Ono 
of  these  chairs  is  now  in  the  “Historical  Society”  of  Delawaro, 
and  the  other  is  iu  tho  family'  of  James  Trimble.  The  forego- 
ing Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Job  reared  a family.  Ono  ot  their 
sous,  whoso  name  was  Daniel,  was  tho  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  This  grandfather,  Dauiel  Job,  married  a 
Miss  Mary  Browii.  They  reared  a family  of  twelve  children, 
eight  sons  and  four  daughters.  Tho  youngest  of  these  children 
was  a son  name  Archibald,  who  was  the  father  of  tho  subject 
of  this  sketch.  This  Archibald  Job,  was  born  in  Cecil  county, 
Maryland,  in  1781.  Ho  was  married  in  1805  to  Rebecca  Allen, 
who  was  born  in  the  same  county  in  1786.  They  removed  to 
Jefferson  county  in  1816,  whore  they  settled.  They  reared  a family 
of  nine  children,  three  sous  and  six  daughters.  Their  youngest 
child,  Miss  Annie  H.  Job,  was  married  October  25,  1860,  to 
Ainon  Given,  who  died  March  30,  1861.  She  married  a second 
husband,  John  A.  Brown,  April  27,  1868.  By  this  marriago 
they'  have  been  blessed  with  two  children,  both  sons,  and  named 
Anion  G and  Edgar  A.  The  older  one  died  when  three  y'ears 
old.  The  youngest,  born  February  1, 1871,  still  survives.  Mrs. 
Brown’s  father,  Archibald  Job,  died  in  1838.  Her  aged  and 
venerable  mother,  now  94  years  old,  resides  with  hor,  in  tho 
village  of  Mount  Pleasant. 

Asaheu  H.  Hussey. — Among  the  citizens  of  Mt.  Pleasant  is 
Asahel  H.  Hussey,  who  resides  on  his  farm  west  of  the  village. 
This  farm  of  109  acres  is  under  good  cultivation,  mostly  enclosed 
by'  hedge  fenco,  with  u nice  row  of  shade  trees  of  different  kinds 
growing  along  the  road,  which  passes  nearly  through  tho  center 
of  tho  farm,  east  aud  west.  On  tho  north  side  of  tho  road  near 
tho  center  of  tho  land,  in  somewhat  of  a valley,  is  his  nice  brick 
residence,  Iwith  a beautiful  lawn  in  front,  in  which  a variety  of  ever- 
greens and  other  shade  trees  are  growing,  making  it  ono  of  the 
most  desirable  and  handsomo  places  in  the  neighborhood.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  road  is  a nice  fraino  tenant  house,  and 
further  back  stands  another  cottage  tenant  house,  both  occupied 
by  Mr.  Hussey’s  tenant  hands.  Asahel  H.  Hussey  was  born  iu 
Mt.  Pleasant  in  1833,  being  the  second  son  ot  Penrose  Hussey 
and  grandson  of  Christopher  Hussey,  a descendant  of  Captain 
Christopher  Hussey,  ot  England,  who  came  to  this  country 
in  1630,  to  marry  Theodete,  daughter  of  Rev.  Stephen  Batch- 
elder,  of  Holland,  who  was  removing  with  family,  in  conuec- 
on  with  1,700  others,  among  whom  was  John  Winthrop,  first 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  His  grandson,  Batchelder  Hus- 
sey, married  Abigul  Hill,  of  Boston,  in  1705,  and  was  a 
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minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  Hnv.ng  a numerous  fam- 
i | v his  descendants  arc  scattered  throughout  tho  United 
States.  Among  them  arc  Asal.ol  Hussey,  proprietor  of  the 
Utah  House,  Baltimore,  and  Obcd  Hussey,  ono  ot  the  first  in- 
ventors ot  a successful  reaper  and  mowing  machine;  also,  Hr. 
C G.  Hussey,  a noted  and  successful  manufacturer  ot  copper 
and  steel,  of  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  being  interested  in  other  ex- 
tensive mining  business. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject;  A.  H.  Hussey  is  a nephew 
of  Hr.  C.  G.  Hussey,  ot  Pittsburgh.  His  mother  was  Susan- 
nah Wood,  daughter  of  Nathan  Wood,  ot  Smithtield,  who 
was  a descendant  of  Thomas  Wood,  of  Cornwall,  England, 
owner  ot  extensive  coal  mines  there,  but  who  came  to  this 
country  early  in  tho  18th  century.  In  1835,  Penrose  Hussey 
removed  to  Smithficld  and  settled  on  a farm,  remaining  there 
until  1818,  when  he  removed  with  his  wife,  threo  sons  and  two 
daughters  to  the  farm  on  which  our  subject  now  resides.  Two  of 
the  sons,  Nathan  and  Milton,  soon  left  the  paternal  roof  to  seek 
homes  ot  their  own.  They  both  reside  in  Iowa.  One  of  tho 
daughters  married  I.  lv.  Ratcliff,  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  ot  Mt,  Pleasant;  tho  other  married  W.  G.  Hubbard,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  now  engaged  in  the  publishing  business,  and  a 
minister  in  the  .Society  of  Friends,  flic  other  son,  A.  H.  11ns- 
soy,  remained  at  home  with  his  parents,  managed  tho  farm  and 
cared  lor  them  while  they  lived.  In  IStil),  lie  started  a nursery 
and  groen  house,  which  was  successfully  managed  for  a few 
years.  In  18(0,  ho  married  Martha  P.  Newby,  of  Dublin,  In- 
diana, formerly  ot  North  Carolina.  In  18(i4  he  engaged  in  cx- 
' tensivo  pork  packing,  at  Gosport.  Indiana,  with  his  uncle,  Dr. 
C.  G.  Hussey.  In  18(15  lie  joined  his  brother  Nathan  in  a woolen 
mill  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  In  1872  his  father  died  and  ho  purchased 
the  old  homestead,  which  he  has  beautifully  adorned,  where  he 
now  resides.  Mr.  Hussey  received  a common  school  education, 
but  being  quick  to  learn  he  made  advances  in  his  studies  beyond 
his  classmates.  Being  always  of  a religious  turn  ot  mind,  ho 
toll  a call  to  the  ministry,  and  was  recorded  as  such  by  the  So- 
ciety ot  Friends  in  1873.  Ho  was  often  engaged  in  religious 
services  at  home  and  abroad,  wrote  for  various  papers  and  pub- 
lished a little  book  entitled  “ Holiness,  or  Christian  Perfection,” 
of  which  he  gratuitously  circulated  about  7,0Jt)  copies  among 
his  friends. 


George  C.  Jenkins  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in 
1810.  He  was  the  son  of  Michael  and  Sarah  Jenkins.  Losing 
his  father  by  death  in  infancy  he  was  thrown  very  much  upon 
his  own  resources  in  acquiring  an  education,  tho  desire  for  which 
was  ono  of  the  strong  aspirations  of  his  youth.  Naturally  cn-  I 
crgctic  and  persevering,  after  receiving  limited  opportunities  in 
the  common  schools,  which  were  greatly  interior  to  those  of  tho 
present  day,  he  began  to  teach  at  tho  early  age  of  seventeen. 
Afterward  entering  Franklin  College,  by  his  indomitable  efforts,  1 
teaching  much  of  the  time,  and  often  studying  nearly  the  wholo 
night,  he  graduated  with  honor  to  himself  in  the  class  of  1835. 
Completing  his  collegiate  course  ho  entered  upon  bis  chosen  pro- 
profession,  teaching,  with  slight  interruption  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  Connected  with  tho  public  schools  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  Friends'  boarding  school,  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, of  which  bo  was  tho  first  mathematical  and  classical  teacher, 
and  as  mathematical  professor  in  Franklin  College,  the  timo  was 
closely  occupied  until  tho  fall  of  1842,  when  ho  removed  to  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  established  a select  high  school  there  which  for 
many  years  had  a reputation  sufficient  to  draw  scholars  from  a 
distance,  as  well  as  at  homo,  and  was  generally  filled  to  its  ut- 
most capacity  as  long  as  he  continued  to  teach,  which  was  until 
1884.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  ho  quitted  a profession  which 
afforded  him  great  pleasure,  being  endowed  by  nature  with  two 
qualifications  essential  to  instruction  of  youth,  i.  e.  the  ability  to 
govern  and  at  tho  same  time  impart  knowledge,  or  rather  im- 
planting the  desire  to  acquire  knowledge  in  tho  minds  of  his  pu- 
pils. The  strength  of  Ins  days  given  to  the  arduous  profession 
of  teaching,  was  not  alone  for  tho  small  pecuniary  reward  that 
it  brought,  hut  also  for  the  delight  ho  felt  in  developing  tho 
mind  and  doing  what  he  might  to  form  habits  and  principles 
which  should  develop  into  high  and  noble  characters,  going 
forth  to  bless  generations  and  the  world  at  largo.  Ilis  interest 
in  bis  pupils  did  not  cease  with  their  relations  in  the  school 
room,  but  followed  them  out  into  life's  battles,  rejoicing  in  their 
success  and  grieving  over  their  failures.  The  influence  of  this 
period  of  his  life  will  doubtless  be  felt  for  good  through  time  and 
eternity.  He  also  filled  tho  responsible  office  of  school  examiner 
f rom  1842  until  the  time  ot  his  death.  In  1840,  ho  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  Union  Sabbath  school  of  Mount  Pleasant 


and  served  as  a member  of  its  oxeentivo  committee  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  was  afterward  for  nearly  fourteen  years 
superintendent  of  tho  Friends'  Sabbath  school,  attending  that  in 
tho  morning,  and  much  of  the  timo  a mission  school  in  the  af- 
ternoon. In  1841,  ho  was  united  in  marriago  to  Sarah  E.  Up- 
degraff,  eldest  daughter  ot  David  and  Rebecca  T.  Updegratf. 
Ttiis  union  was  a long  and  eminently*  happy  ono.  A friend  to 
humanity*,  lie  was  an  earnest  advocate  ol  freedom,  and  belonged 
to  the  Lioerty*  party,  also  abstaining  for  many  years  from  un- 
requieted  toil  of  the  slaves,  and  laboring  in  every  way  in  his 
power  tor  his  emancipation  and  also  for  the  amelioration  of  tho 
condition  of  the  Indians.  An  unflinching  temperance  man  of 
latter  years,  a Prohibitionist,  voting  from  principle,  as  ho 
prayed.  Ho  was,  during  a large  part  ot  bis  life,  extensively 
known  and  highly*  esteemed  as  an  aetivo  worker  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  giving  bis  sympathy*  and  aid  to  every  departmontof 
missionary  labor  in  which  the  church  was  engaged.  Whatever 
cause  tended  to  bless  and  elevate  humanity  enlisted  bis  interest 
and  earnest  effort,  being  always  ready*  to  labor  energetically 
when  bo  felt  ho  could  be  useful  and  mako  the  world  bettor  and 
happier  for  bis  having  lived  in  it;  and  during  the  forty  years  of 
his  residence  in  Mount  Pleasant,  ho  was  closely*  identified  with 
tho  intellectual,  philanthropic  and  religious  interest  of  that 
place  and  surrounding  country.  He  was  thoroughly  evangel- 
ical in  his  religious  views,  an  unfaltering  believer  in  the  re- 
demption that  comes  only*  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  earn- 
estly desiring  that  tho  doctrines  of  tho  Gospel  should  bo  pro- 
mulgated in' all  their  fullness.  In  the  confident  hope  of  a glo- 
rious immortality,  ho  tell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  tho  20th  of  March, 
1870,  in  tho  (37th  year  ot  his  ago. 

THE  STANTON  FAMILY. 

Benjamin  and  Abagail  Macy  Stanton  are  in  the  last  decades 
given  mention  in  history*  as  the  grandparents  of  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton. They*  lived  many  years  in  North  Carolina,  but  were  of 
New  England  birth.  Abagail,  previous  to  her  marriago  was  a 
Maty,  of  Nantucket,  and  related  with  the  Coffins  and  Folgers, 
all  families  intimately  connected  with  tho  local  history  ot  that 
Island  and  made  illustrious  by  tho  many  descended  from  them 
of  marked  force  and  intelligence.  These  qualities  did  not  lio 
downward  with  Abagial  Stanton.  Soon  after  her  husbands 
death,  she  with  her  largo  family  of  children,  some  of  thorn  quite 
young,  turned  her  face  toward  the  remoto  and  then  almost 
unexplored  wilderness  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  Slio  made  the 
journey  with  a considerable  body,  all  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  like  herself  felt  the  gall  of  slavery’s  prosenco 
too  keenly  to  remain  longer  under  its  shadow.  They  remained 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  until  land  could  bo  entered  from  tho 
government,  then  hastened  on.  crossing  the  river  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Portland,  fourteen  miles  below  Slcubenville.  The 
trees  had  to  bo  felled  before  the  teams  could  proceed  to  where 
Mt.  Pleasant  now  stands.  The  wagon  of  Abagail  Stanton  is 
said  to  have  been  tho  first  to  avail  ot  this  inroad  of  civilization 
on  nature’s  domain.  This  was  in  the  year  1800.  She  located  on 
section  23,  ono  mile  west  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  Part  of  this  is  now 
known  as  the  Griffith  farm.  In  the  1800  the  stipulated  pay- 
ments of  82.00  por  acre,  being  made  a parchment  deed  from  tho 
government  was  given  for  tho  whole  section,  signed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  president,  and  James  Madison,  secretary  of  state. 
Abagail  Stanton  retained  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  this. 
Here,  under  the  difficulties  of  pioneer  life  she  established  a homo 
under  an  administration  so  wise  that  as  Let*  children  reache 
tho  age  to  pass  out  in  tho  world,  it  was  to  positions  of  honor 
and  usefulness.  It  was  David  her  eldest  son  who  married  bucy 
Norman.  Those  were  tho  parents  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Urn 
ing  that  eventful  period  in  which  he  held  tho  position  of  sccio 
tary  of  war,  lie  paid  a beautiful  tribute  to  tho  memory  of  n. 
grandmother.  A committee  of  Friends  from  tho  yearly  nice 
ing  held  at  Race  street,  Philadelphia,  was  delegated  to  ' 1SI 
Washington,  call  upon  tho  president  and  heads  of  tho  govern 
ment  departments  to  prevent  certain  interests  of  the  slaves,  nn^ 
plead  with  those  in  power  to  direct  this  towards  unfcltcriiv 
them.  Secretary*  Stanton  with  much  feeling  assured  th|S  c° 
mittee  that  while  the  memory  of  the  inheritance  bequeathe  > 
bis  grandmother,  in  toiling  from  a slave  stato  with  her  chi  i 
about  her,  that  they  might  have  tho  vigor  from  the  freedom 
the  North,  remained,  and  while  ho  could  recall  words  10  '* 
hoard  from  her  lips  while  seated  a little  child  near  hoi  00 , 
in  tho  gallery  of  tho  Friends’  meetings,  lie  would  never  |1C£ 
his  duty*  to  the  slave.  Though  not  recorded  as  a minister  0 , 
Society,  she  was  a woman  active  in  tho  administration  of  a 
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of  the  church  and  doubtless  her  voice  was  often  beard  in  wise 
counsel.  In  those  days  the  capacity  of  the  meeting-houses  fre- 
quently illy  accommodated  the  number  assembling,  and  the  lit- 
tle children  were  glad  of  seats  on  the  gallery  steps.  Benjamin, 
a younger  sor . of  Abaga,  , Stanton,  while  pursuing  the  study  o 
medicine  in  Wheeling,  \ irg.nia,  shared  his  room  with  Benja- 
min Lundy  1 he  two  young  men  were  closely  attached  to  each 
other,  and  also  in  especial  sympathy  on  that  vital  subject,  slav- 
ery, which  claimed  a life  long  interest  from  both  This  inti- 
macy continued  through  the  life  of  Lundy,  rind  the  family  of 
Dr.  Stanton  at  their  homo  in  Salem,  Ohio,  still  preserve  a worn 
copy  of  the  first  prospectus  issued  for  publishing  in  Mt.  Pleasant 
Ohio,  a periodical  work  to  bo  entitled,  The  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation,  with  the  solitary  name  of  Benjamin  Stanton 
appended  as  subscriber.  In  this  family  is  also  preserved  the 
clock  which  the  provident  grandmother  preserved  in  bringing 
from  the  Carolina  homo,  carefully  packed  anion#  her  few  neces* 
sities  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  burdensome 
Its  face  beams  down  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  it  had 
never  known  the  pcsencc  of  low  cabin  joists,  and  its 'tick-tock 
is  as  heartsome  as  when  it  measured  the  swift  year  that  carried 
the  infant  son  and  daughters  from  the  mother’s  arms  out  into  the 
world  and  to  homes  of  their  own.  Abagail  Slanton  retained 
the  comfortable  hoirio  which  sho  had  made  in  the  wilderness  un- 
til 1817,  when  her  children  having  scattered,  and  ago  making 
inroads,  sho  sold  it  to  her  son-in-law,  Aaron  Brown.  In  1818 
it  was  again  sold  to  Evan  Griffith  from  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. This  farm  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Evan  Griffith,  and  is  the  home  of  Able  M.  Walker,  for- 
merly of. York  county,  Pennsylvania. 


Pleasant  H.  Underwood,  (colored),  was  born  in  Goochland 
county,  Va.,  January  18,  1791.  Ho  was  born  a slave,  but  liber- 
ated by  bis  mistress.  His  mother  was  freed  at  the  same  lime. 
He  traveled  as  a hired  servant  for  several  years  and  went  into 
manyparts  of  the  country.  After  arriving  at  the  ago  of  man 
hood  bo  started  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  mother  lived,  to  see 
her,  but  on  bis  way  learning  that  ahe  was  dead,  lie  turned  his 
course  to  Mount  Pleasant,  where  lie  arrived  in  the  spring  of 
1817.  He  turned  in  and  attended  school  under  the  instruction 
of  Hr.  Parker  for  some  years.  Ho,  in  the  meantime,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Jano  Englchart,  whom  be  married  in  1820,  and 
commenced  farming  for  a living.  When  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  underground  railroad  got  into  operation,  Mr.  Un- 
derwood took  a prominent  part  in  running  passengers  over  it. 
He  devoted  a large  portion  of  his  timo  for  several  years  to  the 
business.  His  wife  died  in  1803.  Ho  raised  a family  of  nine 
children — seven  sons  and  two  daughter.  One  of  his  sons  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry,  in  which  ho  is  engaged;  another  is  en- 
gaged in  a printing  office  in  Wasingtou  City. 


Robert  B.  Lawrence  was  born  July  24,  1823,  in  Virginia, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Isabella  Lawrence.  His  parents  were  both 
natives  ot  that  state.  His  father  was  a farmer  and  speculator, 
and  like  many  of  the  natives,  possessed  about  500  acres  of  land. 
He  died  in  1857.  The  mother  died  in  1824.  lfobcrt,  our  sub- 
ject, was  raised  a farmer  and  emigiated  with  his  father  to  Ohio 
in  1832,  and  settled  in  Mount  Pleasant.  lie  was  married  to 
Miss  Tacy  Bates,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bates  of  Smithfiuld,  Jefferson 
county.  After  his  marriage  he  settled  on  part  of  his  father’s 
farm,  southwest  of  Mount  Pleasant,  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Harrison.  Ho  reared  a family  of  six  children,  five  of  whom 
aro  now  lfving.  IIo  resided  on  his  father's  farm  about  eight 
years,  then  went  to  Illinois  and  resided  there  about  six  months, 
then  returned  to  Ohio  and  resided  for  a time  on  Lnpton’s  farm 
- and  afterwards  on  N.  Updcgraft’s  farm.  Hellion  purchased  tho 
farm  ou  which  bo  now  resides,  in  1878.  This  farm  contains 
1524  acres  of  good  land.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  now  in  his  5Cth  year. 


Henry  Heberling. — Andrew  Heberling,  grandfather  of  tho 
subject  of  this  sketch,  emigrated  from  Germany  during  tho 
Revolutionary  war,  and  settled  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  the  father  of  four  sons,  John,  George,  Jacob  and  Andrew, 
and  four  daughters.  John,  the  father  of  Henry,  removed  to 
Gerrardtowri,  Berkeley  county,  Va.,  when  young;  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  blaeksinithing ; set  up  business  for  himself 
and  married  Mary  Crunely,  of  English  and  Scotch  parentage  in 
1 80(4.  In  1809  he  purchased  a farm  two  miles  up  the  valley, 
toward  Winchester,  where  lie  carried  on  blaeksinithing  and 
farming  until  1824,  when  he  sold  out,  and  with  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters,  of  whom  Henry  was  the  eldest,  he  romovod  to 
Harrison  county,  Ohio,  and  settled  six  miles  east  of  Cadiz, 


where  ho  pisplayed  formally  years  that  industry,  economy  and 
honesty  which  characterized  many  of  tho  early  sottlers  of  this 
excellent  neighborhood,  among  whom  were  many  Friends  or 
Quakers.  John  Heberling,  though  quietand  entirely  unassuming, 
was  widely  known  as  a farmer  of  more  than  ordinary  skill  and 
enterprise,  taking  tho  first  premiums  at  the  county  fairs  lor  the 
best  improved  and  best  conducted  farm  in  tho  county.  Ho 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  some  years,  settling  most  contro- 
versies among  bis  neighbors  without  cost  of  suit.  His  acknowl- 
edged uprightness  of  character,  soundness  of  judgment,  liboral- 
ity  and  kindness  to  his  hired  hands  and  to  tho  poor,  gave  him  a 
social  influence  seldom  attained  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 
Self  educated  and  self  reliant,  his  books  showed  perfect  order  in 
business,  and  his  library  very  considerable  inachanical,  historical 
and  scientific  research.  Though  strictly  moral  and  exemplary, 
lie  was  too  liberal  to  become  a member  of  any  religious  denomina- 
tion, and  too  charitable  to  condemn  another  for  honest  religious 
opinions,  however  unreasonable  in  themselves.  An  enthusias- 
tic admirer  of  nature,  he  “looked  up  through  nature  to  nature’s 
God,”  with  the.  profoundest  emotions  of  gralitudo  and  some- 
times vocal  praise.  lie  departed  this  life  in  Georgetown,  Har- 
rison county,  iu  1804,  aged  88,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  died  Marcli 
12,  tho  same  year,  aged  81.  Their  seven  sons,  Henry,  John, 
Hiram,  William,  George,  James,  Andrew,  and  two  daughters — 
Eliza  Ada  and  Rebecca  Lewis,  still  survive  at  this  date,  1879. 
Mary  J . Holmes,  the  youngest  daughter,  having  departed  this  life 
in  1850.  Homy,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  in  Gerrards- 
town,  Berkeley  county,  Va.,  July  5,  1807 ; was  raised  to  farm- 
ing and  blaeksinithing ; went  to  school  a few  months  at  22 
years  of  age;  afterwards  applied  himself  to  school  teaching  and 
houso  carpentering,  and  subsequently  to  tho  manufacture  of  ag- 
ricultural machinery.  Being  ot  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  ho 
repaired  his  lack  ot  school  education  to  some  extent  by  utili- 
zing his  spare  hours  in  lyceum  exorcises.  The  contemplation  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  displayed  in  nature,  excited  in  him 
an  ardent  desire  to  know  something  ot  the  groat  author  of 
being  to  whose  goodness  wo  owe  all  "things.  Alter  lengthened 
exercises  of  mind  ho  experienced  a change  of  heart  while  in 
tho  woodsalono  at  night,  when  all  nature  was  turned  into  beauty, 
and  was  transformed  into  an  object  of  love.  Ho  soon  felt  an 
auxiety  that  others  might  roalizo  tho  same  happy  experience, 
and  began  to  speak  in  public  at  Westgrovc  among  Friends.  Be- 
ing entirely  void  of  sectarian  feeling,  be  passed  some  years 
without  uniting  with  any  braucli  of  the  church.  Meantime  tho 
Methodist  Protestant  church  had  organized  at  Georgetown, 
Harrison  county,  on  a basis  opposed  to  episcopacy  and  tolera- 
ting freedom  of  opinion  in  religious  belief.  Abouttho  year  1831 
ho  united  with  this  church,  and  soon  had  conferred  on  him,  with- 
out his  solicitation,  license  to  preach,  and  soon  after  elder’s  or- 
ders. Ho  continued  to  preach  on  Sabbaths  as  a local  preacher, 
except  one  year  that  lie  rode  Pleasant  Grovo  circuit.  Ho  married 
Hannah, daughter  of  Morgan  and  Mary  Lewis,  in  1835,  and  con- 
tinued to  manufacture  machinery  at  Georgetown  and  Steuben- 
ville until  1850,  when  ho  turned  his  attention  to  wool  growingin 
Belmont  county,  and  in  1805  leased  the  farm  of  J.  H.  Gill,  near 
Mt.  Pleasant,  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  this  term  he  re- 
moved to  the  village  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  where  he  and  sons  opened 
a shoe,  grocery  and  variety  store.  Ho  has  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Warren,  the  oldest,  married  in  Bath,  111.,  about 
1808,  where  ho  and  William,  the  third  son,  continuo  to  re- 
side. John,  the  second  son,  makes  his  home  with  his  parents, 
and  is  introducing  a sewing  machino  ol  his  own  invention. 
Henry,  junior,  is  also  at  homo  running  the  store.  Irene  and 
Lottie  are  both  teaching— the  former  in  Mt.  Pleasant  and  the  lat- 
ter in  Smitlifield,  at  this  date  September,  1879.  Mr.  Heberling 
continues  to  preach  statedly  as  a local  minister  in  tboMctbodist 
Protestant  church,  now  in  his  73d  year. 

CnARt.ES  Burke. — Charles  Burke  is  a nativo  of  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.  His  parents  were  natives  of  the  same  state.  Ho 
was  born  February  28, 1825,  was  the  second  of  the  family.  His 
father  died  at  York,  Pu.,  about  1853,  and  was  buried  in  State 
Ridge  Cemetery,  near  Little  York.  In  1840  Mr.  Burke  emi- 
grated to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  ot  Trenton,  and 
worked  sometime  for  Samuel  Griffith  ; afterwards  worked  for 
George  1.  Evans,  remaining  with  him  about  four  years.  While 
living  with  Mr.  Evans  lie  was  married  November  2,  1848,  to 
Miss  Rebecca  L.  Scott,  daughter  ot  Joseph  Scott,  of  Pleasant 
Grove.  Belmont  county,  O.  After  his  marriage  be  lived  in  Tren- 
ton Tiino  years,  then  bought  a small  farm  in  the  township,  and 
remained  there  five  years,  then  removed  to  the  farm  of  Samuel 
Griffith,  were  he  remained  six  years.  Uo  then  bought  tho  farm 
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ho  now  resides  on.  containing  118*  acres.  They  have  reared  a 
family  ot  three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter  Us 
Grandfather  was  a native  ot  Wales.  Job  Scott,  father  of  3lrs. 
Burke,  is  now  one  ot  the  oldest  citizens  of  Oolerain  township, 
Belmont  county,  being  horn  in  1789. 


Josiah  Hall.— The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  Nov.  22, 
1841,  on  tho  iarm  now  owned  by  John  .Smith.  He  is  the 
only  son  ot  Nathan  and  Sarah  Hall.  He  married  in  180;. 
Deborah  Wilson,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eliza  Wilson,  who 
were  natives  ot  Smyrna,  Ohio.  Ilo  has  a family  of  one  son 
and  three  daughters,  and  now  resides  on  the  tarm  originally 
owned  by  John  Hall.  He  came  to  it  attbe  time  of  his  marriage. 


William  R.  Hitmphrf.yville. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  April  25, 1805,  his  father  dying  while  he  was  young  he  was 
brought  under  the  care  of  his  mother.  His  parents  were 
Ebenezer  Humphrey ville  and  Susan  B.  Mayer.  In  1827,  on 
Easter  day,  ho  left  Lancaster  for  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and 
traveled  the  whole  distance  on  foot.  The  first  female  Mr.  Ilum- 
phrey ville  saw  in  Mount  Pleasant  was  a young  girl  named  Sarah 
Dew,  who  was  scrubbing  the  floor.  This  young  lady,  who  was 
the  daughter  ot  Joseph  and  Fanny  Dew,  Mr.  Humphreyville  af- 
terwards married.  The  first  house  he  entered  he  took  boarding 
at,  and  afterward  bought  and  lias  lived  in  it  all  his  lifetime. 
This  house  is  one  of  the  old  landmarks  ot  Mount  Pleasant,  be- 
ing one  of  the  first  houses  built  in  the  place.  It  is  a hewed  log 
building,  weather  boarded,  and  is  in  a good  state  ot  preservation. 
Mr.  Humphreyville  has  reared  a family  of  eight  children,  five 
sons  and  three  daughters,  Susannah,  William,  Alexander  l>., 
Theodore,  Juliana,  Enslcy,  Fanny  D.  and  Henry  L.  Mrs.  ilum- 
phreyvillc  died  February  3,  1877.  Mr.  Humphreyville  is  now 
the  only  male  now  living  that  was  here  in  1827.  Now  in  the 
evening  ot  his  life,  enjoying  the  respect  of  all  his  acquaintances, 
with  the  consciousness  of  a well  spent  life,  he  calmly  and  serene- 
ly awaits  the  summons  to  call  him  hence. 


Robert  Smith  was  born  near  Barncsville,  Belmont  county  ; 
is  a son  of  Robert  H.  and  Elizabeth  W.  Smith,  and  a brother  of 
John  W.  Smith.  lie  has  always  been  a farmer.  He  farmed 
four  years  on  his  father's  farm  in  his  native  county,  then  he 
catnc  to  his  brother  John's  farm  in  Jefferson  county,  where  lie 
remained  two  years,  when  he  bought  the  farm  on  which  he  now 
resides.  He  was  married  in  1800,  to  Rebecca  Stanton,  a relative 
of  the  late  E.  M.  Stanton,  secretary  ot  war  under  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration. They  have  a family  of  three  children.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  country  schools  and  in  tho  Friends’ 
boarding  school  at  Mount  Pleasant.  His  farm  is  situated  on 
Long  run  and  contains  142  acres  of  good  land. 


Bradway  Thomas  was  born  in  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  in 
Short  Creek  township.  May  10.  1815.  Ho  is  a son  ot  Peter  amt 
Mary  Thomas,  llis  father  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  Ohio 
many  years  ago  and  finally  settled  on  the  farm  on  which  Brad- 
wav  was  born.  Peter  Thomas  was  married  to  Mary  Thompson  • 
in  1808.  They  reared  a family  of  twelve  children,  all  of  whom 
grew  to  years  of'  manhood  and  womanhood.  Of  this  number 
four  have  died.  The  father- ot  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Peter 
Thomas,  died  in  1804 ; the  mother  died  in  1SG1.  Bradway 
Thomas  came  to  the  farm  ho  now  resides  on,  in  Mount  Pleasant 
township,  in  1840.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Rachel  Hall, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hall,  November  3(1.  1837.  They  have 
reared  a family  of  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  still  living. 
Mrs.  Thomas  father,  who  is  now  in  his  91st  year,  was  born  in 
North  Carolina  in  1788,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1802,  with  his 
lather,  who  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1751,  and  settled  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  W illiam  Hall,  Jr.  They  purchased  from 
the  government  740  acres  in  all.  Thomas  Jlall  now  lives  with 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bradway  Thomas.  Bradway  Thomas' grand- 
father. Isaac  Thomas,  was  born  in  1754  and  died  in  1825.  aged 
seventy -one  years.  He  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends  at 
Mount  Pleasant.  lie  is  also  a birthright  member  of  tho  Friends’ 
Society,  as  is  also  his  estimable  wife.  Mr.  Smith's  tarm  is  ono 
of  the  mo--t  beautiful  in  the  township.  It  coutains  137  acres  of 
choice  land  and  the  improvements  are  all  first-class,  and  in  a 
good  neighborhood. 


Ell  wood  Radcliff  ^ was  born  in  Charles  City  county,  Va., 
thirty  miles  below  Richmond,  on  James  river,  in  lS05.  Ho  is  a 
sou  of  Isaac  and  Margaret  Radcliff.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Ellis,  daughter  ol  Jonathan  Ellis,  who 
then  lived  in  Belmont  county,  O.  After  his  marriage  he  turned 


his  attention  to  farming,  and  continued  in  that  pursuit  forty 
years.  They  have  reared  a family  of  two  sons,  William  R.,  the 
oldest,  and  Isaac  K.  The  oldest  son  is  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile trade  at  Martin’s  Ferry,  O.  Tho  youngest  is  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Mount  Pleasaut.  Mr.  Eadelitf  is  now 
in  his  74th  year,  and  is  a birth-right  member  of  the  Society  ot 
Friends;  live  in  Mount  Pleasant,  surrounded  by  everything 
that  tends  to  promote  happiness  and  comfort.  It  was  Isaac  Rad- 
cliff  who  laid  out  the  town  ot  Trenton  in  1815.  , 

A.  M.  Walker. — Tho  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Joel 
Walker,  emigrated  with  his  family  in  1838  from  York  county. 
Pa.,  and  first  settled  in  Smithficld  township,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  then  removed  to  Belmont  county,  and  settled  on  a 
farm.  Re  died  in  1878,  and  his  wife  in  1877.  They  reared  a 
family  ot  eight  children,  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of 
these  sons.  Joel  Walker,  now  owns  this  old  homestead  in  Bel- 
mont county.  Another  of  the  sons,  A.  M.  Walker,  and  subject 
of  our  sketch,  was  born  in  York  county,  Pa.,  September  14th, 
1827.  He  married  Miss  Amy  Griffith,  daughter  ot  Samnel 
. Griffith,  who  formerly  lived  near  Philadelphia,  Eleventh  month 
I second  day,  1854,  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides 
| in  Mount  Pleasaut  township,  known  as  the  old  Griffith  horae- 
( stead.  They  nave  reared  a family'  ot  three  children,  all  living. 

■ John  Thompson. — Aaron  Thompson,  the  father. of  the  subject 
I of  this  sketch,  was  a native  ot  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Ho  mar - 
' ried  .Sarah  Baldwin.  In  1801  or  1802  ho  left  his  wife  and  children 
i at  a place  called  Red  Stone,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  Ohio 
| to  prospect  tor  land.  He  halted  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Pleas- 
| ant.  and  bought  1G0  acres  ot  land  of  Benjamin  Stanton  at  82.25 
j an  acre,  going  in  debt  for  part  ot  the  pay.  Ho  also  bought  an 
! axe  front  Stanton  and  commenced  work  on  his  land,  but  soon 
became  discouraged  and  abandoned  it,  returning  the  axe  and  re- 
ceiving his  money  for  it,  he  set  out  for  where  his  family  was. 
Having  traveled  one  day  and  night  coming,  he  came  to  a log 
tavern  beyoud  the  Ohio  river  where  ho  stopped  for  the  night, 
and  slept  on  the  floor  with  his  feet  to  the  fire.  tVhen  morning 
i came  it  was  bright  and  clear,  and  Aaron  concluded  to  take  the 
back  track,  and  came  to  the  land  he  had  purchased,  got  his  axe 
! back  and  went  to  work  with  a will,  not  allowing  himself  to  be 
j discouraged  by  any  one.  He  soon  had  a cabin  erected  and  went 
and  brought  his  family  to  it.  When  Mr.  Thompson  came  to 
this  county  there  was  no  cleared  land  and  but  few  settlers.  By 
hard  labor  and  preserverance  bo  cleared  out  this  beautiful  farm, 
where  he  died  in  1838.  It  was  on  this  farm  that  John  Thomp- 
son was  born,  June  28, 1803,  and  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  where 
he  now  lives.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Patton  in  1826. 
They  reared  a family  of  four  children,  but  one  of  whom  is  now 
living.  One  son,  William,  enlisted  in  the  late  war  and  died  in 
Bolivar,  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Thompson  died  in  1873,  and  ilr. 
Thompson  now  lives  alone,  and  expects  to  end  his  days  on  the 
old  homestead. 

Mrs.  Sarah  McGlenn — The  grandfather  of  this  lady,  Wil- 
liam McCaughey,  emigrated  from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Lan- 
| caster  county,  Pa.  lie  married  Miss  Margaret  Jackson,  a 
| cousin  of  “O lei  Hickory”  seventh  president  ot  the  United  States. 

They  reared  a family  of  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daugh- 
| ers.  The  youngest  daughter  named  Elizabeth,  and  mother  ot 
I our  sketch,  was  born  March  8,  1788,  and  married  Robert  I ol- 
] lock  or  Polk,  about  1811.  This  Mr.  Pollock  was  a cousin  ot 
, President  Polk,  and  served  in  tho  war  of  1812.  He  died  in 
1832.  She  married  lor  a second  husband,  James  Hogue,  in 
1825,  by  which  marriage  they  reared  a family  of  three  children, 
one  son  and  two  daughters — Elizabeth,  Sarah  and  James  New- 
ton.  The  second  daughter.  Sarah,  the  subject  of  our  sUetc  , 
; married  Thomas  McGlenn,  June  13,  18G1.  They  reared  a 
family  of  two  children,  one  son  and  one  daughter  Janies 
! Averili  and  Alma  Reed.  Mr.  McGlenn  died  May  3, 1870.  5 rs- 
Hogue,  mother  of  Mrs.  McGlenn,  now  1879.  in  her  92d  yeai,  is 
still  living  and  resides  with'  her  daughter  Mrs.  King,  in  Moan 

i Pleasant.  When  Mrs.  Hogue  first  saw  Mount  Pleasant  in  1 > 

I there  were  but  three  houses  in  the  place,  Benjamin  Scott  s tav 
I ern,  opposite  where  the  Burriss  House  now  stands ; a dwelling 
house  east  of  where  Thomas  Horton’s  store  is.  and  Jesse  lbomas 
house  in  west  part  ot  tho  village.  William  McCaughey,  gran 
father  of  Mrs.  McGlenn,  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hi  I , an 
most  of'  the  engagements  of  the  Revolution.  He  served  throng 
the  entire  war.  In  tho  fall  1800,  he  crossed  the  Ohio  river 
Wellsburg,  on  his  way  to  his  new  home.  He  followed  o" 
the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Short  creek,  thence  followed  up 
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stream  to  tho  month  of  Little  Short  crecic.  where  ho  ascended 
the  hiHs,  and  settled  on  Irish  ridge,  on  tho  farm  now  owned  by 
his  goddaughter,  Mrs.  McGlenn.  His  was  tho  second  team 
that  had  ever  passed  over  that  route— Mr.  Ty<mrt’s  was  thn 
first.  When  Mr.  McCaughey  first  came  to  the  farm  there  was 
a tavern  on  the  premises,  a double  log  house,  with  a space  be- 
tween tho  buddings.  This  was  tho  first  tavern  in  tho  country 

hntH TnJ  ?TTS  "t01?  m0t  ,by  tho  1)osl,i table  landlord,  with  his 
potHo  of  whisky  to  treat  them  in  true  backwoods  stylo  This 
tavern  was  rented  until  spring,  so  Mr.  McCaughey  had  to  move 

Tt?t0M°obln  .tl'llt8tood  0,1  another  part  of  the  farm.  In  1807 
Mr.  McCaughey  went  east  and  brought  home  with  him  an  apple 
the  seeds  ot  which  were  planted  by  Ids  little  daughter,  Margaret 
from  these  seeds  grew  a tree  that  is  still  vigorous  and  bears 
good  crops  of  fruit.  ® 

Aaron  Blackledge  was  born  August  24,  1827,  near  Somor- 
tou,  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  Ho  is  a son  of  Robert  H.  and  Es- 
ther Blaeklcdgo.  His  father  was  a native  of  Bucks  county  Pa 
and  was  born  February  7,  1794.  His  mother  was  a native  of 
Chester  county  Pa., and  born  in  1798,  and  died  in  1846,  in  her 
48Lh  year.  Robert  Blackledge  emigrated  with  his  parents  to 
Groeno  county,  Pa.,  at  Rice’s  Landing,  remained  there  until  ho 
was  eight  years  of  age,  then  with  his  father,  William  Black- 
ledge  who  was  tho  grandfather  of  our  subject,  came  and  settled 
"°a.r  „,c!don>  ?,Tj  tll°  ^rm  now  owned  by  William  Mitcliner. 
I his  William  Blackledge,  was  a native  of  Bucks  county  Pa 
and  born  September  8,  1772,  and  died  in  his  80th  year1 
his  wifo  was  born  August  2,  1769,  and  died  October  21,  1855,  in 
her  87th  year.  Aaron  Blackledge,  our  subject,  was  married  to 
Miss  Lydia  Dungan,  October  9,  1850.  They  reared  a family  of 
three  children.  His  wife  died  July  15,  1859.  His  father  is  now 
in  his  86th  year,  resides  with  him,  and  has  resided  on  this  old 
homestead  about  forty-nine  years.  This  farm  was  bought  from 
the  government  by  Benjamin  Stanton,  sold  by  Stanton  to  John 
Mol  let,  who  improved  it  and  sold  it  to  Aaron  Thompson  and 
sold  by  Thompson  to  Robert  Blackledge,  tho  present  owner,  and 
lather  of  Aaron. 


Elisha  Packer. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a native  of 
this  state,  having  been  born  on  Long  run,  Mount  Pleasant  town- 
ship, near  the  old  Bracken  factory,  October  30,  1821.  Ho  is  tho 
son  of  Aaron  and  Rebecca  Packer,  who  wore  both  natives  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  born  in  Elk  county,  that  state, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Chester  county,  and  from  thence  to 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  1821,  and  settled  in  tin's  township  on 
tract  number  ten.  Ho  shortly  after  removed  and  settled  near 
by,  on  tho  place  where  Elisha  was  born.  He  finally  removed 
from  Jofferson  county  to  Clark  county,  Ohio,  in  1864,  where  ho 
died  June  24,  1878.  Tho  mother  died  in  1852,  at  the  residence 
of  her  son  Elisha,  aged  sixty-six  years.  Elisha  Packer  com- 
menced on  his  own  responsibility  at  tho  ago  of  twenty-one,  by 
clearing  and  fencing  fourteen  acres  of  land,  receiving  for  his  la- 
bor two  crops  from  tho  land  lie  elearod.  His  farm  of  1784  acres 
caino  into  bis  possession,  not  by  inheritance,  but  by  hard  labor. 
Ho  is  what  we  call  a self-mado  man.  He  also  owns  100  acres  of 
choico  land  in  Colerain  township,  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  Be- 
sides following  farming,  lie  is  extensively  engaged  in  shipping 
stock  to  tho  eastern  markets,  leaving  the  care  of  tho  farm  to  his 
sons.  Mr.  Packer  was  married  to  Miss  Ascnnlh  Mendenhall, 
daughter  of  Israel  Mendenhall,  of  Harrison  county.  Ohio,  in  the 
fall  of  1844.  By  this  marriage  he  had  seven  boys.  His  wifo 
died  January  7,  1858.  Ho  married  for  a second  wile  Miss  Grace 
McBride,  September  18,  1860.  By  this  last  marriage  bo  bad 
threo  children,  all  living.  His  oldest  son  by  his  first  wife  died 
soon  after  his  mother's  death.  Mr.  Packer,  now  in  his  58th 
year,  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  business. 

George  I.  Evans  was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  Au- 
gust 31,  1812.  Camo  to  Ohio  Juno  26,  1830,  and  settled  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  Trenton,  Mt.  Pleasant  township.  Hu  was  a son 
of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  Evans.  His  father  was  born  in 
Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  in  1778,  and  died  April  7,  1844,  agod 
66  years.  His  grandfather  was  born  in  1733,  and  died  in  1818, 
aged  85  years.  His  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Evans,  was 
born  April  11,  1695.  Mr.  George  I.  Evans  is  the  thirty-sixth 
generation  in  descent  from  ancestors  as  traced  back.  Ho  can 
follow  back  his  mother's  ancestors  to  the  year  1236.  Mr.  Evans 
was  married  first  to  Surah  Griffith,  who  died  in  1846.  He  mar- 
ried for  a second  wife,  Mary  P.  Richards,  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Sho  died  September  20,  1876,  during  her  visit  to  tho 
Centennial  Exposition,  at  Philadelphia.  Ho  bad  by  his  first 
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wifo  fivo  childron — ono  son  and  four  daughters  ; by  his  second 
wife,  ono  daughter.  Mr.  Evans  is  now  in  his  67th  year,  and  ro- 
sides  in  Trenton,  Jefferson  county. 

W.  Heaton. — Tho  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  January  20,1812.  His  paronts  were  William 
and  Ann  Heaton,  who  wore  also  natives  of  England.  His 
father  emigrated  to  Now  Jersey  in  1819,  and  finally  settled  in 
Pennsylvania,  near  tho  Jersey  lino,  where  ho  followed  all  kinds 
of  weaving  until  a few  years  prior  to  his  death.  W.  Heaton, 
our  subject,  left  Pennsylvania  and  came  to  Ohio,  in  1836,  and 
settled  in  Trenton,  where  ho  now  resides,  and  follows  weaving. 
IIo  was  married  to  Rachel  Stratling  in  1836.  They  reared  a 
family  of  two  childron — one  son  and  ono  daughter.  His  wifo 
diod  in  1864. 

George  P.  Clark  was  born  near  West  Chostor,  in  Chestor 
county,  Pa.,  October  23,  1816.  His  parents,  Robert  and  Jano 
Clark,  wore  both  natives  of  tho  wamo  state.  They  omigratod 
w’itli  their  family  to  near  St.  Clairsvillo,  Belmont  county,  and 
sottled  on  a farm.  Tho  family  consisted  of  six  childron,  of  whom 
Gcorgo  P.  was  the  oldest.  His  father  died  February  23,  1873; 
his  mother,  February  13,  1877.  Mr.  Clark  was  married  to  Miss 
Samaria  Robinson  in  1840.  They  have  reared  a family  of  soven 
children — threo  sons  and  four  daughters.  Mr.  Clark  is  now  in 
his  63d  year,  halo  and  healthy,  and  resides  on  his  modol  farm, 
ono  railo  west  of  Mount  Pleasant. 

Thomas  Horton  was  born  in  Chestor,  Dolawaro  county,  Pa., 
June  24, 1822;  came  with  his  parents  to  Bolmont  county  in  1829 ; 
married  Miss  Rebecca  Street,  December  22,  1848,  who  died  De- 
cember 9,  1860.  They  reared  a family  of  three  children — two 
sons  and  ono  daughter.  Johnathan  S.,  born  October  8,  1849; 
Joseph  M , born  September  18,  1852;  Elizabeth  Agnes,  born 
May  3,  1857.  Mrs.  Horton  died  April  4,  1830.  Mr.  Horton 
married  for,’asccond  wifo  MissPhcebo  Morris,  daughter  of  Lewis 
and  Sidney  Morris.  This  marriago  took  placo  April  27,1865. 
This  lady  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  April  24,  1824.  Mr. 
Horton,  in  early  life,  learned  tho  potler  trade,  which  ho  followed 
for  somo  years.  He  then  learned  the  carpenter  trado,  at  which 
*ho  worked  until  1848,  when  he  engaged  in  tho  mercantile  busi- 
nessin  Farmington,  Belmont  county,  at  which  placo  bo  continued 
until  1861,  when  he  removed  to  Ma riles  and  sold  goods  thirteen 
years.  Ho  then  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant,  whero  ho  continues 
the  mercantile  business  to  tho  present  time.  Mr.  Horton,  by 
his  strict  honesty  and  genial  disposition,  enjoys  tho  respect  of 
his  fcllow-mon  wherever  ho  is  known. 

John  W.  Smith — Tho  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Bel- 
mont county,  Ohio,  January  1,  1825,  is  the  son  of  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Smith.  His  father  was  a native  of  Virginia,  and  was 
born  October  31,  1801.  Ho  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Williams, 
December  4,1822.  Tlioy  reared  a family  of  eight  childron; 
John  W.  being  tho  oldest.  Thomas  Smith,  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  was  born  1765,  in  Virginia,  and  emigrated  to  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  in  1812.  Robert,  tho  father  of  our  subject,  being 
tho  youngest  of  the  family.  Thomas  Smith  died  in  1834,  his 
wife  in  1854,  aged  ninety.  Robert  Smith  died  in  1878,  in  his 
77 Lh  year;  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  now  in  hcr76lhycnr, 
still  resides  on  tho  old  homestead  in  Belmont  county.  John  W. 
Smith  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  Hall,  daughter  of  Nathan 
Hall,  April  27,  1848;  sho  died  January  9,  1867.  Ho  married 
for  a second  wife,  Mrs.  Edith  Hall,  daughter  of  Peter  Thomas. 
By  his  first  wifo  ho  had  three  children  ; but  ono  of  them  sur- 
vives. After  his  first  marriage  ho  settled  near  Flushing,  Bel- 
mont county,  remained  there  two  years,  then  camo  to  his 
present  location,  near  Mount  Pleasant,  in  1850,  IIo  roeoived 
most  of  his  education,  at  the  Friends'  boarding  school  in  Mount 
Plcasaut.  He  and  his  wife  aro  both  birthright  membors  of  tho 
Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Smith’s  farm  is  ono  of  tho  most  bonu- 
tif ill  in  tho  country.  It  contains  137  acres  and  all  tho  improve- 
ments about  it  aro  first-class, 

Milton  R.  Pettit,  the  subject  of.  this  sketch,  was  born  Jnly 
14,  1822,  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  Ho  was  born  on  a farm 
and  received  bis  education  in  tho  schools  of  bis  nativo  county. 
In  his  earlier  years  he  taught  school  and  clerked  in  stores.  In 
1844  he  was  married  to  Hannah  G.  Grubb,  of  Jefferson  county, 
by  whom  ho  bad  six  childron,  fivo  of  whom  snrvivo.  Mrs. 
Pettit  diod  in  1857.  Ho  married,  December  1,  1858,  for  a scc- 
sond  wife,  Miss  Sarah  Ladd,  of  Harrison  county,  by  whom  ho 
bad  two  children;  but  ono  living.  Mr.  Pettit  also  followed 
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farming  until  1871,  when  he  was  compelled  by  failing  health  to 
retire  from  active  business.  In  18(51,  he  was  recorded  a minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  laboring  for  the  cause  of  his  Master,  as  health  per- 
mitted, to  the  present  time. 

PETTIT  FAMILY  RECORD, 

William  Pettit,  Sr.,  born  First  month,  1726. 

William  Pettit,  Jr.,  born  7t'n  of  Eleventh  month,  1748. 

Sarah  Pettit,  born  25th  of  Eleventh  month,  1748. 

' Wiiliam  Pettit,  sou  of  William,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  Pettit,  born 
18th  of  Fourth  month,  1773. 

Mary  Pettit,  wife  of  William  Pettit,  Jr.,  born  6th  of  Seventh 
month,  1782. 

Milton  R.  Pettit,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Pettit,  born  14th 
of  Seventh  month,  1822. 

William  J.  Waterman  was  born  July  29, 1816,  in  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  and  emigrated  when  a small  boy,  with  his  parents, 
to  Trenton,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  Ho  was  a son  of  Charles 
and  Rebecca  Waterman,  who  were  both  natives  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. His  father  was  a cabinet  maker,  and  once  bought  a prop- 
erty from  a Mr.  Wood  for  ten  bureaus  at  810  each.  This  same 
property  is  now  owned  by  a man  named  Heaton,  in  Trenton. 
Mr.  Waterman  was  married  in  1847,  to  Miss  Phobe  Roborts,  of 
the  same  village.  They  have  reared  a family  of  three  children, 
all  boys— George  R.,  Israel  and  Charles.  The  oldest  son,  George 
R.,  died  in  Cincinnati  in  1876.  Israel  is  a silversmith  in  Read- 
ing, Pa.  The  youngest  remains  at  home.  Mr.  Waterman  is  in 
his  65th  year,  hale  and  healthy,  and  works  at  the  carpenter 
trade,  which  no  has  followed  most  of  the  time  since  he  has  lived 
here. 


John  B.  Beck  was  born  February  3,  1837,  on  the  same  farm 
he  now  resides  on.  He  is  the  son  of  John  and  Martha  Beck. 
His  father  was  a native  of  this  state,  his  mother  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. His  grandfather  was  the  first  officer  of  Steubenville,  and 
afterwards  moved  to  Kentucky,  but  came  back  to  Athens  county, 
Ohio,  where  ho  died.  John  B.  Beck  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
Yost,  daughter  of  Isaac  Yost.  Her  father  is  now  eighty-four 
years  old.  Her  grandfather  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine.  Mr. 
Bock  vvas  raised  a farmer  and  still  resides  on  the  old  homestead. 
He  served  one  and  a half  years  in  the  army  during  the  rebellion. 
He  enlisted  in  the  4th  Virginia  cavalry. 


Jeremiah  Walker. — Tho  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
York,  Penn.,  November  19th,  1829.  He  was  the  son  of  Joel 
Walker,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  Ohio  in  1838.  They  first 
settled  in  Smitbtield  township,  where  they  resided  two  years. 
They  then  moved  and  settled  in  Belmont  county,  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Joel  Walker.  Joel  Walker,  Sen.,  died  in  1878, 
his  wife  died  in  1877.  They  left  a family  of  eight  children,  six 
sous  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Walker,  our  subject,  was  married 
to  Ruth  Hannah  McMillan,  daughter  of  Mahlon  McMillan.  Mrs. 
Walkor’s  father,  Mahlon  McMillan,  was  a native  of  York  coun- 
ty Penn  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  to  Cecil  county, 
Md  to  learn  the  trade  of  miller.  While  there  he  married 
Rachel  Richards,  a native  of  that  county.  Thomas  McMillan, 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Walker,  was  born  May  14th  1762.  Her 
grandmother,  Ruth  Moore,  was  born  January  23d,  171-3.  Mi. 
Walker  has  reared  a family  of  five  children,  all  boys.  The  fai  ra 
he  now  resides  on  is  known  as  the  Mahlon  McMillan  homestead. 
It  is  pleasantly  located  iu  a fine  neighborhood,  and  is  well  im- 
proved, the  improvements  being  all  his  own  work.  It  may  justly 
be  called  the  model  farm  of  the  “Ridge. 

PnMLY— The  subiectof  this  sketch  was  born  in 
i'  KSJ  May,  0,  1827;  mm  tho 

bmitnntiu  £ h Comjy,  His  father  was  a native  of 

wQ  M ,tou  county  Pa  He  was  born  in  1798,  and  emigrated 
tIoffio  .n  l 812  and  settled  on  Big  Short  creek,  on  the  farm 
owned  by  Jacob  Holmes.  Holmes  got  this  farm  for 

J’Tl1  VcM  fannim^  during  his  life,  and  died  in  1866,  aged  sixty- 

Hope,  daughters  Evil  and  Audio  B.  Mr.  Comly 

two  children,  both  Aq  ea8ant  and  owns  the  old  Comly  home- 

a farmer.  He  b»  always 

Zt‘n  lUvf  *■“"«  * P“iti0”  *■“  fr°"1  r“k*  “ 

ail  political  campaigns. 


S.  M.  Grubb  was  born  May  20,  1830,  near  Mt.  Pleasant  on 
the  farm  where  he  now  resides.  His  parents,  Curtis  and  Ann 
Grubb,  came  to  this  county  from  Wilmington,  Del,,  in  1806 
and  settled  on  what  is  called  Big  Short  Creek,  where  his  father 
followed  farming.  He  married  Mrs.  Ann  Crosier  (formerly 
Foulko.)  Their  family  consisted  of  one  son  and  four  daughters 
Our  subject,  S.  M.  Grubb,  is  the  only  one  left  of  this  family 
His  father  died  November  16,  1833,  aged 84,  and  his  mother  Nov! 
1,1873,  aged  81.  His  sisters  : Hannah  G.  died  June  19,1*857 
Mary  T.  died  January  14,  1853  ; Elizabeth  M.  died  February  26 
1851 ; Lydia  H.  died  November  27,  1855.  Mr.  Grubb  married 
Edith  Griffith,  April  11,1866.  They  have  reared  a family  of 
three  daughters.  He  now  resides  on  his  farm  near  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Ohio,  surrounded  by  every  comfort  that  man  could  desire. 

Charles  Zeyer. — Charles  Zeyer  was  born  in  Germany,  April 
28,  1830.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1853.  He  worked 
in  a vineyard  for  a man  named  Johu  Stevens,  near  St.  Oiairs- 
ville.  afterwards  with  Charles  Shoemaker,  and  thou  with  Con- 
rad Troll.  Ho  then  married  Catharine  Hotz,  and  came  to  the 
farm  ou  which  he  now  resides,  in  Mount  Pleasant  township. 
His  parents  were  natives  of  Germany,  and  died  there.  His 
father  died  in  1850,  and  his  mother  iu  1848.  He  had  three  sis- 
ters and  one  brother,  but  none  of  them  ever  emigrated.  He  has 
roared  a family  of  ten  children,  oight  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Mrs.  Zeyer  is  also  a native  of  Germany,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try soon  after  her  husband.  Mr.  Zeyer  owns  two  farms,  one  in 
Belmont  county  of  forty-three  and  a naif  acres,  the  other  in  Jef- 
ferson county  of  sixty-six  and  a half  acres,  all  well  improved, 
well  stocked,  and  good  land. 

Samuel  J.  Hawthorn. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  among  the 
oldest  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  section,  having  come  with  his 
father  to  Jefferson  county  when  only  seven  years  old.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  Ireland,  and  came  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1786,  and  settled  on  a farm  near  Taylorstown,  in  Washington 
county, the  family  consisting  of  eleven  children.  Four  of  them 
were  born  in  Ireland,  the  remaining  seven  were  born  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Pennsylvania.  All  that  survive  of  this  large 
family,  are  Mrs.  Hannah  Henderson,  wife  of  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, of  Harrisvillo,  Ohio,  and  our  subject,  Samuel  J.  Haw- 
thorn. William  Hawthorn,  the  father  of  Samuel  J.  Hawthorn, 
came  to  Jefferson  county  in  1808,  and  purchased  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Samuel  J.,  where  he  died  in  1837,  aged  85.  His  wife 
who  was  Hanuah  Bigham,  died  in  1842,  aged  85.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn, the  subject  of  our  article,  was  married  to  Hannah  Hutch- 
inson in  1833.  She  died  in  1842.  Four  years  after  his  first 
wife’s  death,  he  married  Jane  Armstrong.  By  his  first  wife,  he 
had  five  children,  but  one  of  them  now  living;  by  his  second  wile 
he  bad  seven  children,  three  of  whom  are  living.  He  had  threo 
sons  in  the  late  war,  one  of  whom  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died 
in  Andersonville  prison.  One  served  the  entire  period  of  the 
war,  the  other  served  one  year,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Ho  en- 
listed iu  Indiana,  and  went  out  as  first  lieutenant.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn was  born  in  1797,  and  with  the  exception  of  four  years, 
has  resided  on  one  farm  since  became  to  Jefferson  county,  and 
still  retains  his  mental  faculties. 

Joseph  Russell — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a son  of 
J ames  and  Sarah  Russell.  He  was  born  in  Frederick  count} 
Virginia,  near  Winchester.  His  father  was  a native  of  Mar} - 
land,  his  mother  a nativo  of  Virginia.  They  were  married  in 
1768,  and  reared  a family  of  six  children,  and  emigrated  to  Ohio 
in  1815.  Joseph  Russell,  was  the  fourth  child.  Ilis  brother 

James  resides  in  Smithfield  township,  and  his  only  sister,  Mary 
lesides  with  him.  The  other  members  of  the  family  arealldead. 
In  1848,  Joseph,  our  subject,  married  Miss  Hannah  Ann  Han- 
cock,  who  died  in  1849.  They  had  one  child,  a daughter,  w o 
is  now  the  wife  of  Thomas  Stanley  of  Mahoning  county,  Ohio. 
His  next  marriage  was  to  Miss  Martha  Rally,  October  30,  1 i-e 
of  Belmont  county,  Ohio.  By  this  marriage  they  have  one 
daughter.  Mr.  Russell  was  raised  on  a farm  and  edimateu  in 
the  old  stylo,  but  attended  for  a while  the  Mount  Pleasan 
B*.  arding"  School.  Mrs  Russell  also  received  her  education  a 
the  same  school.  Mr.  Russell  pays  strict  attention  to  raising 
flue  sheep  aud  his  clips  of  wool  always  bring  the  highest  price 
in  the  market,  on  account  of  its  good  quality  and  the  care  wi 
which  he  handles  it.  His  farm  is  a model  of  neatness,  an  on 
of  the  best  in  the  county. 

Willam  Thompson,  Sr. — This  old  gentleman  is  also  a ^onM 
Aaron  Thompson  and  the  history  of  his  parents  is  found 111 
preceeding  sketch  of  John  Thompson.  William  Thomps  , 
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was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1801,  and  came  with  his  parents 
to  Ohio  when  he  was  a small  boy.  Ho  recollects  the  first  cab- 
ins and  the  first  settlors  of  this  section.  He  remembers  Abram 
Farington,  who  built  a three  cornered  cabin  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Mr  Brown  and  a hewed  log  house,  the  first  one  he 
ever  saw , bu.lt  by  William  Foreman,  which  now  stands  on  the 
£“  « Smith.  Mr.  Thompson  was  first  married  in 

1825  to  Rachel  Vernon,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Mary  Vernon 
of  Belmont  county  Ohio.  Mrs.  Thompson's  parents  were  na- 
tives of  Georgia.  They  reared  a family  of  eight  children,  only 
three  of  them  now  living,  William,  Israel,  and  Aaron.  Mrs 
Thompson  died  in  1864.  Mr.  Thompson  next  married  Mrs’ 
Mary  Vernon  Craft,  December  19,  1868.  His  present  wife  was 
but  one  year  old  at  the  time  of  his  first  marriage  and  he  him 
self  is  two  years  older  than  his  mother-in-law  Mrs  Thoinp 
son’s  second  husband,  Mr.  Craft  was  killed  while  on  picket  duty 
near  a house  on  the  northerly  side  of  Bald  mountain  Mr 
Thompson  is  now  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  has  seen  many 
trials  and  hardships. 


SMITHFIELD  TOWNSHIP. 


The  territory  comprised  within  this  township  was  detachod 
by  the  commissioners  from  Short  Creek,  and  organized  into  a 
new  township,  November  7, 1805.  The  election  was  ordered  to 
be  held  at  the  house  of  William  Stewart.  It  was  named  after 
the  village — Smithfield. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  high  and  rolling,  in  many  places 
hilly  and  rough,  but  it  has  a very  strong  limestone  soil  that 
pioduces  abundant  crops  of  all  the  grains  and  grasses. 
Coal,  which  underlies  this  whole  region  of  country,  is  the  prin- 
cipal mineral.  It  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  domestic  as  well 
as  mechanical  purposes. 


Malachi  Jolly  and  — Alberson,  Jolly’s  land  laid  westof  what 
is  now  known  as  the  William  Purviance  farm ; then  westof  this 
was  section  16,  which  was  school  land;  then  north  of  this  sec- 
tion was  John  Morton,  who  owned  the  southeast  quarter,  and 
Cadwallader  Evans,  who  owned  the  northeast  quarter.  These 
came  about  1802  or  1803.  The  northwest  quarter  was  settlod  by 
Joseph  MeG-rew,  and  the  southwest  is  owned  by  Jacob  Ong. 
x oith  of  this  section  Samuel  Cope,  of  Redstone,  Pa.,  entered  a 
half  section.  On  this  be  loeuted  his  son  Joseph,  who  lived  and 
died  there,  and  left  it  to  his  sons,  B.  W.  Cope,  William  Cope  and 
W i Hits  Cope.  These  are  north  and  northwest  of  the  village. 
James  Purviance,  as  early  as  1806,  entered  two  sections  east  of 
the  Cope  laud.  These  two  sections  extend  east  to  the  Wells 
township  line  and  south  to  the  Jolly  land,  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. It  appears  that  Mr.  Purviance  bought  this  land  for  his 
children,  as  six  of  his  sous  and  one  of  his  daughters,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Sidwell,  and  her  husband,  settled  on  it.  Thomas,  one  of 
tho  sons,  occupied  two  hundred  acres  in  the  northeast  part,  now 
owned  by  John  Sutherland  and  the  widow  Hobbs.  James 
owned  one  hundred  and  forty -six  acres  on  the  south,  now  owned 
by  John  Scott.  Richard  had  two  hundred  acres  in  the  southeast 
corner.  W illiam,  two  hundred  acres  of  northwest  part;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Sidwell,  ODe  hundred  and  twenty  acres;  David,  two  hun- 
dred acres  ; Joseph,  two  hundred  acres  in  the  southern  corner. 
Thomas  and  James  came  and  settled  first.  They  came  not  later 
than  1810.  Tho  others  came  at  later  periods. 

Still  further  south,  among  tho  first  settlers,  wo  find  the  names 
John  Naylor,  Caleb  Kirk,  Thomas  Carr,  Richard  Logan,  John 
Crumlet  and  Nathaniel  Kollum. 

Walter  Francis  settled  near  York  in  1799. 

Jacob  Minteer  settled  on  northeast  quarter  section  27,  in  the 
spring  of  1800. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Adena,  about  1800,  John  Stoneman 
settled  on  tho  farm  now  owned  and  occupied  by  James  Russell. 

John  Wallace  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  George 
Hamilton,  and  John  McLaughlin  settled  on  tho  farm  now  owned 
by  Samuel  R.  McLaughlin. 


EARLY  FARMING. 

The  chief  dependence  of  the  farmers  for  support  for  their  fam- 
ilies— as  well  as  sources  of  revenue — -was  the  raising  of  wheat  and 
corn.  Tho  wheat  was  largely  manufactured  into  flour,  which 
was  shipped  in  flatboats  down  tho  Ohio  to  New  Orleans  and  in- 
termediate points,  while  the  corn  was  fed  to  hogs,  which  were 
slaughtered  here  and  their  meat  manufactured  into  bacon,  which 
was  hauled  in  wagons  over  the  mountains  to  Baltimore,  where 
it  was  sold.  These  industries,  commencing  at  an  early  date, 
were  vigorously  carried  on  until  about  1845,  when  the  overtaxed 
soil  began  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  resort  toother  pursuits  for  revenue.  Wool  growing  soon  as- 
sumed a prominent  place  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  gradually 
increased  until  1865,  when  it  had  become  the  great  staple  arti- 
cle of  trade  for  the  community,  and  pork  packing  had  ceased. 
Since  this  wool  growing  has  been  tho  leading  pursuit  of  the  farm- 
ers, and  to-day  there  are  to  be  found  iu  this  vicinity  flocks  of  as 
fine  thorough  bred  sheep  as  in  any  other  portion  of  this  country. 
While  a large  portion  of  the  attention  of  farmers  has  been  given 
to  wool  growing,  other  kinds  of  stock  have  not  been  neglected. 
Pure  blooded  horses  and  cattle  of  beautiful  forms  and  symme- 
try of  shape  are  everywhere  found  throughout  tho  township. 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 

The  exact  date  of  tho  first  settlement,  or  the  names  of  the  first 
individuals  who  made  it,  cannot  at  this  day  be  ascertained  with 
certainty.  There  is  a probability  that  among  the  very  first  to 
build  their  cabins  and  settle  within  the  limits  of  Smithfield 
township,  were  two  squatters,  named  Simpson  and  Tyson.  They 
squatted  about  one-half  mile  south  of  tho  village,  on  land  which 
was  afterward  ontered  b\r  William  Kirk,  and  is  now  owned  by 
William  Purviance,  Jr.  It  is  not  certain  what  year  they  came. 
They  left  in  180(1. 

It  is  well  known  that  nearly  all  the  permanent  early  settlers 
wore  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  most  of  whom  came 
from  the  southern  states,  having  left  that  pleasant  land  on  ac- 
count of  their  abhorrence  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Some- 
time from  1798  to  1800  a company  of  five  or  six  families  of  this 
class  of  people  came  from  North  Carolina  and  settled  south  of 
where  the  village  of  Smithfield  now  stands.  The  names  of 
these  families,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  were  Rich- 
ard Kinsey,  Christopher  Kiusey,  Mason  Miller,  Richard  Jelkes 


TOWNS. 

There  are  three  towns  or  villages  in  the  township,  Smithfield, 
York  and  Adona. 


POST  OFFICES. 


There  are  three  post  offices,  Smithfield,  Updegraff  (at  York) 
and  Adena. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


There  are  ten  sub-districts  in  the  township,  exclusive  of  the 
independent  district  in  the  village  of  Smithfield.  The  number 
of  youth  in  these  districts  of  school  age,  us  returned  in  1878, 
was,  white  males,  205;  white  females,  209  ; colored  males,  12  ; 
colored  females,  7.  Total,  533. 


VOTING  PRECINCTS. 

The  township  is  also  divided  into  two  election  districts  or 
voting  precincts,  one  voting  place  being  at  York,  and  the  other 
at  Smithfield.  The  total  vote  of  the  township  at  the  presidential 
election  of  1876  was  460,  of  which  Hayes  received  328,  and 
Tildcn  132. 


SMITHFIELD  VILLAGE. 

As  early  as  1800,  Horton  J.  Howard  and  Abel  Townsend  en- 
tered section  11,  on  u part  of  which  Smithfield  is  located.  This 
land  they  sold  out  in  small  tracts  to  tho  following  persons: 
James  Garretson,  48  acres  southwest  corner,  now  owned  by 
William  Naylor;  north  of  this  Caleb  Kirk,  76  acres,  now' owned 
by  Mathias  Ong,  and  W.  A.  Judkins;  still  further  north  to 
Joel  Hutton  and  Casparius  Garretson,  100  acres,  which  at  an 
early  day  passod  into  tho  hands  of  William  and  Samuel  Naylor, 
now  owned  by  the  heirs  ofThomas  Wood,  son  of  William  Wood; 
and  a fraction  still  further  north,  to  William  Wood,  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Benjamin  Ladd  and  is  now  owned  by 
Hugh  Hammond.  James  Carr  bought  theeast  half  of  the  north- 
east quarter,  on  which  the  town  is  located. 

ADDITIONS. 

There  have  been  twoadditions  made  to  the  villago  since  it  was 
first  laid  off,  both  by  the  original  proprietor,  Mr.  Carr.  The 
first  addition  was  made  in  1805;  tho  second  in  1815. 
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The  village  of  Smithfield  was  laid  out  by  James  Carr  in  1803. 
A surveying  party  passing  through  tho  country,  from  the  Ohio 
river,  alighted  on  tho  pleasing  landscape  hero,  and  while  in 
company  with  its  proprietor,  tho:  chief  of  the  band  remarked 
to  him,  “ This  is  tho  finest  situation  for  an  inland  town  wo 
havo  seen  since  wo  left  the  river;"  whereupon  Mr.  Carr  was 
seized  with  tho  idea  of  a grand  emporium  of  trade  to  arise  from 
the  midst  of  tho  surrouding  forest,  and  at  once  set  about  lay- 
ing out  streets  and  village  lots  in  large  profusion.  What  is 
now  known  as  High  street,  ho  intended  for  the  main  thor- 
oughfare, two  public  squares  being  staked  out  opposito  each 
other,  where  the  public  school  building  and  the  hay  scales  now 
stand. 

Many  were  tho  difficulties,  trials  and  hardships  those  early 
settlers  had  to  undergo.  For  a few  years  all  their  goods  and 
groceries  were  brought  from  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  upon  their 
backs  or  pack  horses.  They  lived  to  a large  extout  upon  corn- 
bread,  procured  by  grating  ears  of  corn  upon  a sheet  of  tin, 
punched  full  of  holes  with  a nail  or  pegging  awl,  and  savory 
meat  brought  down  in  the  forest  by  the  trusty  rifle. 

Opt)  HOUSES. 

The  first  house  built  within  the  limits  of  the  village  was  a log 
cabin  that  stood  on  High  street,  a little  west  of  tho  brick  build- 
ing once  occupied  by  tho  old  Smithfield  bank.  It  has  long 
since  been  removed,  and  the  property  is  now  owned  by  Wash- 
ington Whitton. 

The  second  house  was  built  in  1804,  by Griffith,  on 

the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Main  streets,  opposite  Litten’s  Hotel. 
Mr.  Griffith  kept  hotel  in  it  for  a short  time,  then  sold  it  to 
William  Wood,  who  started  a store  in  it.  This  was  tho  first 
store  opened  in  tho  place.  It  was  a hewed  log  house,  is  still 
standing  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  and  now  (1S79)  occu- 
pied as  a residence  by  Henry  Wood,  a grandson  of  William 
Wood. 

The  third  was  a hewed  log  house  opposito  the  last  named 
building,  and  now  composes  part  of  the  Sherman  Hotel,  as  more 
particularly'  described  under  article  “ Sherman  House.’’ 


TANNERIES. 

The  first  tannery  in  Smithfield  was  started  by  a man  namBrf 
Moore  as  early  as  1804.  Belford  Griffith  managed  the  estab 
lishmont.  It  appears  probable  that  Moore  started  it  to  give 
Griffith  a start  in  business.  It  was  on  tho  west  of  town  in  a 
field  now  owned  by  Dr.  Bates.  Not  a vestige  of  it  remains. 

Lewis  Caret  started  the  second  ono  as  early  as  1809  It 
was  located  at  tho  extreme  east  side  of  the  village  at  the  termi- 
nus of  Tanner  street.  It  went  down  many  years  ago,  and  noth- 
ing remains  to  denote  the  place  where  it  'stood.  Tho  property 
is  now  owned  by  David  Hayno.  r } 

William  Sharon,  the  father  of  Senator  Sharon,  put  in  opera- 
tion the  third  tannery,  about  1817.  It  was  situated  on  the  prop- 
erty now  owned  by  William  A.  Judkins,  at  tho  south  end  of 
town.  Ho  continued  tho  business  until  1844,  when  he  sold  tho 
stock  and  rented  the  yrard  for  three  ymars  to  George  Lee,  after 
which  it  went  down. 

John  Wood  was  the  fourth  to  start  a tan  yard.  He  located  it 
on  West  street,  about  1822,  but  dying  soon  after,  tho  property 
was  purchased  by'  two  cousins,  each  named  John  Hobson,  who 
carried  on  tho  business  for  a while,  but  not  succeeding  very 
well,  it  suspended,  and  for  a time  was  idle,  but  in  1846  was  pur- 
chased by  George  Lee,  who  transferred  his  stock  from  the  Sharon 
.yard  to  it,  and  subsequently  sold  to  John  and  Roilin  Cole. 
Their  brolhor,  Jediah,  carried  on  the  business  for  a while,  when 
it  finally  wont  down.  The  building,  which  was  a substantial 
frame,  was  removed  to  West  street,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Isaac 
Lewis  as  a blacksmith  shop.  The  land  is  owned  by  William 
Vena. 

John  White. — The  fifth  tan  yard  was  opened  out  in  1838  by 
Phipps  & White.  It  is  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
South  street — just  south  of  where  the  Sharon  yard  was  located. 
John  White  subsequently  became  sole  proprietor,  and  still  car- 
ries on  tho  business.  It  is  now  the  only  tannery  remaining  in 
Smithfield. 


FRAME  HOUSES. 


DOCTORS. 


The  first  frame  house  in  the  villago  was  built  on  tho  east  side 
of  Main  street,  opposite  Charles  Mather’s  store.  It  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  as  a dwelling  by  Matthew  H.  Ong. 

BRICK  HOUSES. 

David  Purviunco  built  the  first  brick  house  in  Smithfield 
township.  It  is  located  one  half  mile  east  of  tho  village,  on  bis 
part  of  the  two  sections  that  James  Purvianco  entered  for  his 
children,  as  before  stated.  It  is  a substantial  structure.  John 
Duff  was  the  mason.  The  date  of  its  erection  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty,  but  it  was  built  sixty-five  or  seventy 
years  ago.  The  property,  laud  and  house,  now  belong  to  John 
Scott. 


OLD  8T0BES. 

The  first  store  in  Smithfield,  as  before  mentioned,  was  opened 
bv  William  Wood  on  tho  corner  of  Fourth  and  Main  streets. 

Tho  second  one  was  started  by  Thomas  Fleming  in  the  build- 
in.,  now  occupied  by  the  post  office  Mr  Fleming  had  formerly 
kent  -v  country  store  some  two  and  a half  miles  east,  in  Wells 
township,  but  when  the  village  began  to  grow  he  removed  to  it 

oml  (lid  business  there.  . , , 

Wi  liam  Matthews  was  probably  the  third  to  enter  the  mer- 
cantile business.  He  located  on  the  corner  of  Mu,  n street,  onpo- 
Se  the  Grant  House.  The  property  is  now  owned  by  Mrs. 

^ Blackston  & Ladd  were  next  in  the  list  of  mercantile  bouses. 
The  r store  was  in  a building  on  a lot  now  owned  by  Rez.n 
7 ™ Fdith  McGrail.  Blackston  lived  in  a house  near  tho 

Jones  and on  the  farm  adjoining  the  village. 

store,  win  .vim  Purviance  were  tho  next.  Their  store 

Bk  T„  tb”taSg  now  occupied  by  Sb.ce  4 Bro  Finley  B 
was  in  the  DU'iu  g building  on  tho  north  corner  of 

McGrow  kept  a cts  now  owacd  by  Evan  Purviance. 

Fourth  and  Gtc  J ® 0’n  a gtorc  in  tho  house  now  owned 
Thomas  McG'OW  c Tbcso  early  mercantile  houses 

a-gsst  ££*£  ? “a  pr°fitabi“ 


William  Burrell  was  probably  the  first  doctor  to  locate  in 
Smithfield.  He  came  about  1806  or  1807,  and  lived  on  High 
street,  on  the  property  now  owned  by  Evan  Purviance.  Wil- 
liam Judkins,  who  was  the  next,  came  a few  years  later;  still  a 
little  later  came  Anderson  Judkins,  a brother  of  William.  They 
practiced  in  partnership,  and  lived  in  the  house  now  owned  by 
William  Purviance.  Tho  next  were  William  Leslie  and  his  son 
John.  They  came  sometime  from  1818  to  1820. 

blacksmiths  and  hatters. 

William  Carr  was  the  first  blacksmith,  and  Abol  Carey  the 
first  hatter. 


MILLS. 

The  first  mill  was  a band  mill,  constructed  in  1804  by  Isaac 
Wickersham,  to  which  tho  neighbors  gave  the  significant  title  of 
“bettersome,”  because  it  was  some  better  than  the  old  tin  grater. 
In  1808  James  Carr  built  a horse  mill,  which  was  still  better, 
and  in  both  these  mills  half  bushel  grists  woro  received  and 
ground,  toll  being  taken  by  the  quart. 

This  horse  mill  was  located  on  tho  lot  now  owned  by  H- M 
Ong.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  another  lot  in  tho  northeast, 
part  of  the  town  and  changed  to  a tramp  mill,  whero  a boy 
named  Dempster  was  caught  in  tho  cogs  of  the  wheels  and 
crushed  to  death.  The  building  was  afterwards  converted  into 
the  jeans  factory.  The  old  well  of  water  which  furnished  the  fac- 
tory' is  still  in  use  and  supplies  au  engine  that  runs  a pair  of 
bubrsthat  are  used  for  grinding  corn  and  making  chop  feed, 
and  for  running  some  other  machinery. 

There  was  also  a hand  mill  on  Perrin’s  run. 

FIRST  WATER  MILLS. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  when  or  whero  the  first  water  mill 
was  built.  It  was  probably  built  by  James  McGrew,  on  Pieey 
Fork,  not  later  than  1812.  McGrow  bocamo  ombarrassod  in 
building  it,  and  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jacob  Ong,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  Ong’s  mill.  There  wore  two  or  three 
other  mills  built  in  close  proximity  of  time  with  the  Ong  null. 
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One  of  these  was  built  two  or  thrco  miles  further  up  the  creek 
by  John  Leech,  and  anothor  still  further  tip,  built  by  Abner 
Hutton  in  1807,  which  makes  it  the  oldest  water  mill  in  tho 
township.  There  are  now  but  two  mills  in  operation  in  the  town- 

The  building  of  the  Ong  mill  must  have  been  at  an  earl}'  date 
for  the  friendly  Indians  were  among  his  customers,  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  his” son  Finley  and  the  Indians  used  to  engage  in 
shooting  at  a mark. 

THE  FIRST  SHOEMAKER.  ' 

Joel  Hutton  was  the  first  shoemaker  in  the  neighborhood  or 
township.  He  first  worked  at  his  trade  while  living  on  his 
land,  doing  the  work  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  Ho  then  re- 
moved to  the  village,  where  he  followed  his  trade. 

TEACHERS. 

There  are  some  doubts  about  who  taught  the  first  school,  but 
the  probability  is  that  it  was  a Mr.  Shackelford,  then  Miss  Ar- 
milla  Garretson  was  next.  She  was  a decrepit  lady,  being  des- 
titute of  lower  limbs  from  the  knee  down,  with  but  one  arm, 
all  from  natural  causes.  It  is  not  certain  what,  years  she  taught. 
Joel  Hutton  was  the  next  teacher.  He  taught  in  the  winter 
season. 

These  schools  were  all  taught  in  the  Frionds'  meeting-house. 
The  next  teacher  was  James  Tolletson,an  Irishman,  who  taught 
in  a log  house  that  stood  near  the  brick  building  of  tho  old 
Smithfield  Bank.  After  this  school  the  first  school  house  in 
Smithfield  was  built.  Itwas  on  tho  same  lot  of  land  the  present 
school  building  stands  on.  This  house  was  used  for  school  pur- 
poses until  about  18J9,  when  the  second  one  was  built,  which 
was  used  until  1858  or  1859,  when  a third  house  was  built  that 
proved  defective,  and  was  only  used  till  18(57,  when  tho  fourth 
and  present  building  was  erected. 

PORK  PACKING. 

The  pork  packing  business  was  one  of  the  earlier  industries 
of  the  place.  It  was  probably  commenced  as  early  as  1815,  and 
soon  became  one  of  tho  principal  money  products  of  tho  farmer, 
and  so  continued  for  many  years.  It  was  a considerable  item  of 
trade  ns  late  as  1865 ; in  fact  there  is  still  something  done  in  the 
business. 

Benjamin  W.  Ladd  was  the  first  to  engage  in  tho  business, 
and  carrying  it  on  with  success,  other  parties  were  soon  prompt- 
ed to  engage  in  it  also,  until  finally  all  the  merchants  in  the 
place  were  engaged  in  the  pork  trade. 

There  was  a considerable  amount  of  wheat  sold,  so  that  pork 
and  wheat  were  the  staple  products  of  the  farmer,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  about  1845,  when  wool  growing  commenced,  and  has 
continued* to  increase  until  it  is  now  tho  great  source  of  the 
farmer’s  revenue. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  pork  for  market  and  shipping 
it,  was  by  building  log  houses  and  inserting  many  tiers  of  joists 
with  spaces  for  cross  sticks,  to  which  the  pieces  of  meat  were 
hung.  The  houses  being  filled,  and  the  meat  smoked,  it  was  taken 
down  and  packed  in  wagons,  and  hauled  to  Baltimore  and  Rich* 
mond,  where  it  found  a ready  market. 

The  village  was  incorporated  in  18:52,  and  tho  incorporation  act 
amended  in  18355,  Its  officers  consist  of  a Mayor,  six  councilman, 
recorder  and  marshal. 

The  following  is  a listof  the  Mayors  since  1832: 

1832-37,  William  Blackiston ; 1838-39.  Charles  Barnes;  1840, 
Louis  Kinsey ; 1841,  F.  M.  Talbott;  1842,  John  C.  Phipps  ; 1843, 
Jacob  Ong;  1844-46,  William  Gassaway : 1847,  John  Irvine; 
1848-50,  William  Whitten:  1851,  William  Gassaway;  1852, 
John  Gilmore , 1853-54,  John  Irvine;  1855-56.  William  Mat- 
thews; 1857-60,  John  Irvine:  1801—64,  I).  M.  Allen  ; 1865,  Wil- 
liam Vermillion : 18(56,  Cuthhert  Glover:  18(57,  H.  M.  Sanborn  | 
1868.  Jesse  Litten ; 1869,  John  Young;  1870,  John  Irvine; 
1871-72,  1).  M.  Allen  ; 1873,  II.  M.  Sanborn  ; 1874,  W.  B.  Whit- 
ten; 1875-77,  G.  W.  Lee:  1878-79,  John  White. 

SMITHFIELD  LODGE  NO.  ISC.  F.  &.  A.  M. 

Was  chartered  October  15,  1 .849  The  first  three  principal 

officers  were : Charles  Mather,  W.  M.  ; X.  A.  Adams,  S.  W.  ; 
John  Gilmore,  J.  W. 

The  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  who 
signed  the  charter,  were:  W.  Kreider,  M.  W.  G.  M. ; F.  M. 

Keith,  R.  W.  D.  G.  M. ; Henry  A.  Dodge,  R.  W.  S.  G.  W.  ; 
Hugh  Fervor,  R.  W.  J.  G.  W. : B.  F.  Smith,  R.  W.  Grand  Sec- 
retary. 


SMITHFIELD  ROYAL  ABCH  CHAPTER  NO.  81 

Was  chartered  October  17,1839.  The  tb.ee princi^officew 
were:  Charles  Mather,  H.  P. ; Amos  Jones,  K.,  Geo.ge 

D The  Grand  officers  who  signed  the  charter  were  : Rj?X’ 

G.  H.  P. ; P.  Thatcher,  Jr.,  D.  H.  G.  1. ; Haney  Vina  - • • > 

T A Kiddle  G S.  ; John  Caldwell,  Grand  Secretary. 

^ The  present  officers  of  tho  lodge  arc:  W.  Iv  Sut  cr'and.  W . 
M.;  William  Mcrriman,  S.  U. ; John  U -Sutherland  J.  W 
William  H.  McKinney,  S.  D.  ; Jacob.  Rush,  J.  D. , Aimstrong 
Maly,  Treasurer ; William  Vermillion,  Secretary. 

Present  number  of  members,  eighty. 

ODD  FELLOWS. 

Smithfield  Lodge  No.  591,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  instituted  July  27 
1874,  with  tho  following  charier  members:  John  A.  Penn,  John 
M Boyd,  William  W.  McConnell,  A.  B.  Conaway,  H. O.  Con-, 
away,  Jacob  Barkhnrst  and  John  P.  Heaton,  by  A.  C.  Deuel,  M. 
\V.  G.  Master  of  R.  W.  G.  Lodge  of  Ohio. 

It  was  first  instituted  and  held  its  meetings  in  an  upper  room 
next  door  north  of  the  First  National  Bank  on  Fourth  strict. 

The  first  officers  wore  John  A.  Penn,  N.  G.;  V . G.; 

John  W.  Boyd,  secretary:  William  \Vr.  McConnell,  treasurer; 

H.  O.  Conaway,  permanent  secretary. 

The  lodge  was  subsequently  moved  further  north  on  fourth 
street  to  Urn  opposite  side  of  the  street  into  a second  story  room  of 
Wm  Ekcv's  block.  The  present  officers  arc  M.  B.  Cole,  S.  P. 
G.;  Isaac  Gosset,  N.  G ; W.  P.  Noble,  V.  G. ; J.  N.  Richardson, 
secretary  ; David  V.  Adrian,  treasurer.  , 

There  are  but  two  of  the  charter  members  left  of  the  original 
number,  John  M.  Boyd  and  John  A.  Penn,  botb  P.  Grands,  tho 
latter  being  the  founder  of  the  lodge. 


first  national  bank. 


In  the  winter  of  1863-4,  Joseph  H.  Cope  conceived  the  idea 
of  organizing  a bank  in  Smithfield  under  the  act  of  Congress, 
entitled  an  act  to  provide  a National  currency,  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  tho  United  States  bonds.  Mr.  Cope  had  large 
experience  in  banking,  having  been  associated  with  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  branch  of  the  State  of  Ohio  as  director  and  presidentfor 
a period  of  about  twenty  years,  and  a portion  of  the  timo  was  also 
a member  of  the  Stato  Board  of  Control,  which  met  at  Colum- 
bus. Mr.  Cope  labored  arduously  and  continuously  during  tho 
winter  and  spring  of  1864,  meeting  with  considerable  opposition, 
there  beinga  vastamountof  prejudice  to  be  overcome.  Many  of  the 
wealthier  eilizensdeclir  ed  havinganylliingto  with  it, and  prophe- 
sied that  a bank  could  not  bo  sustained  in  Smithfield,  and  that  if 
one  should  bo  organized  it  would  be  but  a shoot  time  until  it  would 
meet  the  fate  of  the  old  bank  organized  in  18 — . But  Mr.  Cope, 
being  a man  of  indomitable  will  and  perseverance,  continued 
on  with  bis  work  until  June  24,  1864,  when  the  stockholders 
received  their  certificate  of  organization,  authorizing  them  to 
commence  banking  with  a capital  stock  paid  up  of  863,000,  with 
privilege  to  increase  to  SI 00.000,  which  increase  was  made  dur- 
ing the  year  1864.  On  the  24th  day  of  June  of  that  year  the 
stockholders  met  and  elected  the  following  persons  to  serve  "as 
directors,  to  wit:  Joseph  H.  Cope, Charles  Mather,  Joseph  Jones, 
William  8.  Bates,  Elisha  Cooke,  Jr.,  Nathan  Hussey,  II.  S.  Black! 
C.  D.  Kaminsky  and  Joseph  Hammond,  three  of  whom  are 
still  directors,  to-wit,  William  S.  Bates,  C.  D.  Kaminsky  and 
H.  S.  Black. 

At  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  directors,  held  Jan- 
uary 11,  1865,  William  Sharon  was  elected  director  instead  of 
Joseph  Jones.  Mr.  Sharon  served  as  director  from  1865  to  1875, 
when  he  declined  a re-election  on  account  ot  his  being  unable  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  board.  At  the  annual  election  held' 
January  12. 1875,  Cuthbert'G lover  was  clctcd  to  fill  tho  vacancy 
caused  by  Mr.  Sharon's  declining  to  serve.  Mr.  Glover  is  still 
a director.  Elisha  Cooke.  Jr.,  served  until  April,  1868,  when 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  bank,  and  removed  to  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa.  At  the  annual  olection  held  January  12,  1869 
James  M.  Newlin  was  elected  to  succeed  Elisha  Cooke,  Jr.,  ami 
is  still  a director.  Joseph  Hammond  served  as  director  from  tho 
organization  oftho  bank  until  1875.  And  on  January  12,  1875 
John  Cole  succeeded  him,  and  is  still  a director.  C.  Mather 
served  as  director  until  1876  ; and  in  January,  1877,  .John  Gal- 
braith succeeded  him  and  still  remains.  Nathan  Hussey  served 
as  director  until  his  death,  September,  1877,  and  at  annual  elec* 
tiou  in  January,  1878,  Mifflin  Ong  was  elected  to  fill  his  place. 
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Joseph  II.  Cope  served  as  director  until  February,  1879,  when 
death  called  him  hence;  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1879,  the 
board  of  directors  appointed'  William  Vermillion  to  fill  tho 
■vacancy  caused  by  tho  death  of  J.  H.  Cope.  On  tho  24th day  of 
Juno,  18G4,  tho  first  board  of  directors  organized  by  electing  J. 
■H.  Cope,  president,  which  office  ho  filled  until  bis  death.  James 
■0.  Scott  was  elected  cashier,  but  only  served  a tew  months  when 
William  Vermillion  succeeded  him  and  still  remains  in  said  of- 
fice, having  served  as  cashier  nearly  fifteen  years.  In  1871,  C. 
D.  Kaminsky  was  elected  vice  president,  which  office  he  held 
continuously  until  March,  1879,  when  he  was  elected  president 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  J.  H.  Cope  ; and  at 
tho  same  time  H.  >8.  Black  was  elected  vice  president.  The 
bank  has  been  successful — making  8 and  10  per  cent,  dividends. 

SHERMAN  HOUSE. 

This  is  the  oldest  hotel  in  the  township,  and  perhaps  the  oldest 
hotel,  continuously  used  as  such,  in  tho  county.  In  1804,  Jo- 
siah  Glover,  who  came  from  Baltimore,  hewed  the  logs  and  raised 
and  covered  the  building  that  still  forms  a part  of  this  house. 
Without  completing  his  house  he  went  back  to  Maryland,  and 
remained  there  until  1808,  when  he  returned  to  Smithfield,  fin- 
ished it  and  opened  up  a hotel,  which  he  ran  until  1820,  when 
be. leased  it  to  Mr.  Duvall  for  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
tho  term  of  the  lease  Mr.  Glover  again  resumed  the  business 
himself,  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  about  1850.  After 
Mr.  Glover's  death  his  son,  Cuthbert  Glover,  assumed  control 
and  continued  tho  business  until  1803,  when  be  sold  to  John  Gil- 
more, who  conducted  it  uritil  1804,  when  ho  sold  it  to  Jesse  Lit- 
ten,  who  took  possession  October  1st  of  that  year.  Mr.  Litton 
has  continued  the  business  ever  since  and  makes  it  an  excellent 
bouse.  This  house  has  had  several  additions  made  to  it  since  it 
was  first  built  in  1804,  but  the  old  log  building  is  still  an  inte- 
gral portion  of  tho  structure. 


LEADING  BUSINESS  HOUSES  IN  SMITHFIELD. 

CHARLES  MATHER. 

This  is  the  oldest  established  house,  and  the  oldest  business 
man,  in  Smithfiold.  This  bouse  is  too  well  and  favorably  known 
for  its  integrity  and  honest  dealing  to  uecd  more  mention  here. 
For  its  history,  see  biographical  sketch  of  its  proprietor  else- 
where in  this  volumo. 


Jones  a McKinney 

A.rc  tho  leading  men  in  tho  drug  business.  Tbc  store  was  first 
opened  by  Sturgis  & Bercslord  in  1859,  and  was  carried  on  by 
them  but  a few  years,  when  they  sold  to  Clancy  & Scott.  This 
firm  continued  but  a short  time  till  Clancy  sold  to  Scott,  who 
continued  tho  business  about  five  years,  when  be  sold  to  Jones 
A Bates.  This  now  firm  increased  the  stock  and  removed  to  a 
larger  building,  and  continued  as  a firm  until  1874,  when  Bates 
retired,  and  the  present  firm  of  Jones  & McKinney  was  estab- 
lished. The  new  parties  still  further  increased  tho  business,  and 
it  is  now  the  leading  drug  storo  in  the  country.  Mr.  Jones,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  also  represents  the  .Etna  lure  In- 
surance Company,  in  which  he  docs  an  extensive  business. 

MILLINERY  AND  NOTION  STORES. 

n Newlin  & Co.  (Oliver  Nowlin  and  Mrs.  Annie  Ilamscy), 
dry’ "-oods,  notions,  millinery  goods.— This  bouse  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1875,  cannot  be  excelled  for  the  beautiful  and  art  Stic 
Itrumcmcnts  for  the  display  of  its  contents,  as  well  as  for  the 
aiiangtn  c ^ , themselves.  The  proprietors 

Ko  niU  order,  and  are  genial  and  affable. 
vr  l R ,m}ov  who  has  charge  of  tho  millinery  department,  is 
' with  the  art,  and  for  good  taste  and  judgment 
Z and  no  superiors.  This  establishment  ro- 
Svi  as  H deserves,  a liberal  patronage  from  an  appreciative 

public. 

, Puna  Merchants — This  firm  carries  on  a largo 
Thcyl-P  . t-y.LO*  of  oil  Kind,  of 

goods  and  have  a large  patronage. 

PETER  BARGER 

d„„»  . general  black.mifhingand  repairing baeiM.e;  *0,  »««• 
ufacturcs  wagons,  &o.,  &c. 


GRANT  HOUSE. 


This  house  was  formerly  carribd  on  by  George  Naylor  new 
by  Thomas  Burriss.  It  is  well  patronized.  1 ’ 

SHERMAN  HOUSE. 

This  is  one  of  tho  oldest  hotels  iu  the  country.  It  was  built 
in  1805,  and  carried  on  for  over  half  a century  by  Mr.  Glover 
In  1804,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  present  proprietor,  Jesse 
Letten,  who  is  a popular  landlord. 

henry  c.  wood 

started  a livery  stablo  in  1870,  which  be  is  carrying  on  With  en- 
terprise and  profit. 

A.  BOWMAN 

opened  up  a boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  business  in  1376,  and 
is  doing  a business  that  gives  satisfaction  to  himself,  as  well  as 
to  all  his  numerous  customers. 

merchant  tailors. 

James  A.  Ong  commenced  this  business  in  1843.  Ho  learned 
his  trade  with  William  Mosgrove,  and  continued,  the  business 
until  tho  tirao  of  his  death,  August  26,  1875.  His  son.  A.  Ong, 
still  carries  on  the  business  at  the  old  stand. 

C.  C.  McKELVEY 

Commenced  business  in  tho  spring  of  1879,. in  merchant  tailor- 
ing. His  father  Was  in  the  same  business  some  years  before. 

WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  MAKING. 

David  Adrian  commenced  business  in  wagon  and  carriage 
making  about,  1870.  He  is  doing  a thriving  business,  and  by 
promptness  and  good  work  merits  an  extensive  patronage. 

music  store. 

N.  M.  Ong,  April  1,  1879,  opened  a music  store,  in'Whieb  be 
keeps  everything  pertaining  to  tho  business.  He  bandies  none 
but  first-class  instruments  and  musical  merchandise,  and  guaran- 
tees satisfaction  in  everything  he  sells. 

CIGAR  MANUFACTORY. 

A.  Gasaway  does  an  extensive  business  in  the  manufacturing 
of  cigars,  and  fancy  groceries,  candies,  &c. 

JONATHAN  C.  HARRISON 

Keeps  groceries,  confectionery,  &c.,  is  doing  a good  business  in 
his  line,  and  is  a pleasant,  genial  gentleman  to  deal  with.  Store 
in  the  postoffice  building. 

BUSINESS  HOUSES. 

The  village  at  this  time  contains  4 dry  goods  stores,  3 gro- 
cery stores,  1 dry  goods  and  notion  store,  1 planing  mill,  6 
blacksmith  shops,  2 drug  stores,  2 saddle  and  harness  shops,  3 
shoe  makers,  1 tin  shop,  4 wagon  makers’  shops,  1 coopor  shop, 
3 tailor  shops,  3 millinery  shops,  1 silversmith  and  inventor,  1 
cigar  manufacturer.  1 music  store,  2 hotels,  2 doctors,  1 dentist, 
1 huckster,  1 bank  (First  National),  1 butcher  shop,  1 mill  for 
grinding  corn,  chopping  meal,  &e.,  2 undertakers,  1 justice  of 
the  peace,  1 mayor,  1 postmaster;  population,  700. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Smithfield  Independent. — In  March,  1875,  C.  M.  Hayne 
started  a job  printing  office — the  first  established  in  the  town. 
It  was  located  in  the  old  Matthews  building,  corner  of  lourtb 
and  North  streets.  The  job  office  was  in  successful  operation 
nearly  a year  when  in  obedience  to  a desire  for  a periodical,  the 
Smithfield  Independent  wasstarted.  It  was  a weekly  8-pnge  paper, 
size  26x40,  using  what  is  known  as  the  “ patent  inside.”  “Was 
established  at  the  instance  of  John  A.  Penn,  William  Vermil- 
lion and  David  Adrian.  C.  M.  Hayne  was  editor  and  proprie- 
tor. The  first  number  appeared  February  14, 1876,  and  it  was 
published  regularly  until  December,  1877,  when,  for  want  o 
sufficient  patronage,  it  was  forced  to  suspend.  Its  successor  is 
the  Herald,  published  at  Utica,  Licking  county,  Ohio.  A"® 
Independent  was  well  liked  and  gave  general  satisfaction,  but  i 
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was  exclusively  a local  paper  and  there  was  not  enough  local 
trade  to  sustain  it.  The  people  not  realizing  what  a benefit  it 
could  be  made  to  the  town  and  neighborhood,  adopted  a foolish 
system  of  economy  in  their  dealing  with  it,  and  instead  of  gen- 
erously patronizing  it,  gave  their  patronage  to  the  larger 
papers  of  the  county,  and  turning  their  cold  shoulder  on  their 
home  paper — froze  it  out.  The  agricultural  society  never  gave 
any  work  to  it. 

SMITHFIELD  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society  is  a joint  stock  company,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1871,  with  a capital  stock  of  $4,000  in  eighty  shares  of  $50 
each.  Its  officers  are  a president,  vice  president,  treasurer,  sec- 
retary and  twenty -one  directors.  All  the  officers  are  elected  an- 
nually, except  the  directors,  who  hold  for  three  years.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  society  is  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts. 

It  bought  twelve  acres  and  a half  of  land  of  Joseph  H.  Cope 
for  $150  an  acre,  immediately  north  of  the  village  of  Smithfield, 
enclosed  it,  put  up  the  necessary  buildings  and  held  its  first  fair 
in  September,  1871.  The  total  cost  of  land  and  improvements 
was  $7,000. 

The  grounds  are  beautifully  located,  well  watered  and  pro- 
vided with  halls  and  stalls,  that  afford  ample  accommodations  for 
tho  display  of  live  block  and  other  articles  that  are  usually  on 
exhibition  at  these  annual  fairs.  The  race  track  is  one-third  of 
a mile  in  length,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  eastern 
Ohio.  The  lairs  are  usually  well  attended,  ranging  from  three 
to  five  thousand  persons  a day,  with  receipts  aggregating 
eighteen  to  twenty-fivo  hundred  dollars  each  annual  fair. 

Tho  premiums  annually  paid  amount  to  twelvo  or  sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  while  tho  operating  expenses  are  from  four  to  five 
hundred  dollars.  This  includes  printing,  police,  gate  keepers, 
officers’  salaries,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses.  The  society 
has  been  in  operation  eight  years,  and  has  no  doubt  been  con- 
ducive of  good  results,  judging  by  tho  number  of  good  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  that  are  to  be  seen  in  tho  neighborhood  of 
Smithfield. 

The  business  affairs  of  the  society  are  well  managed,  its  of- 
ficers being  men  of  experience  and  well  calculated  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  respective  positions.  The  present  secretary, 
R-  F.  Henderson,  has  hold  that  place,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  since  tho  organization.  Tho  society  at  this  timo  is  in  a very 
prosperous  condition,  and  its  debt  nearly  liquidated,  with  every 
roason  to  believe  its  future  usefulness  will  bo  increased. 

Tho  annnal  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  is  held  at 
Smithfield  the  last  Saturday  in  October,  and  they  are  installed 
into  office  the  last  Saturday  in  December  following.  Tho  execu- 
tive committee  consists  of  the  vice-president,  secretary  and  three 
members  of  the  board  of  directors. 


VILLAGES. 

YORK. 

This  village  was  laid  out  by  David  Updegraff,  in  1815.  In 
earlier  years  it  was  a place  of  considerable  business  and  trade, 
but  since  tho  introduction  of  railroads  it  has  fallen  off  to  a very 
insignificant  village.  There  is,  however,  one  store  in  the  place, 
which  does  a prosperous  business ; there  are  also  two  blacksmith 
shops  and  a wagonmakor’s  sJUop. 

ADENA. 

This  small  village  is  situated  in  tho  southwest  corner  of  tho 
township.  It  was  never  laid  off  as  a town,  but  lots  have  been 
sold  from  time  to  time  and  buildings  erected  upon  them — a store 
and  a few  mechanics’  shops  started.  Tho  Presbyterians  have  a 
good  church  here.  It  is  a neat  but  very  little  village. 

FOSTOFF1CES. 

office  was  established  in  1805  in  tho  township.  Abel 
Carey  was  tho  first  postmaster.  The  following  list  it  is  believed 
contains  all  of  the  postmasters  down  to  1879:  Abol  Carey, 

1805;  \V  iiliam  Blackiston,  1829  ; Thomas  Odbert, ; George 

r~  •‘’leming,  served  two  months  and  resigned;  John  Irvine, 
1841 ; Charles  Barnes,  1841 — 1845  ; Joseph  McGrew,  appointed, 
declined ; Robert  Leslie,  1845 — 1849 ; John  Hobson,  1849—1851 ; 
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Charles  Long,  1851— 1853;  Jason  Brown,  1853-1 86 i i 
Watson,  1801—1800;  Jason  Brown,  1800—1809;  Jonathan  • 
Harrison,  1809,  present  incumbent. 

UPDEGRAFF. 

This  office  was  established  in  1832  and  so  named  from  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  village,  or  its  first  postmaster,  Ambrose  Updegratt. 
From  its  organization  to  the  present  time  (1879)  it  has  ha 
following  postmasters  : Ambrose  Updegraff,  Joseph  Wanaco,  it. 
U.  Kirk,  James  Hutton,  A.  J.  Purviance,  Robert  Thompson, 
Honry  Waddle,  Jacob  Peterman,  William  F.  Hooper,  V.  if. 
Gorby,  W.  D.  Thompson,  tho  present  incumbent. 


ADENA. 


I This  offico  was  granted  by  the  department  at  Washington 
I City  in  1855,  and  Peter  Hixon  appointed  postmaster,  but  there 
i being  no  mail  route  yet  established  ho  n^ver  acted.  After  a 
1 route  was  established  John  Bendoll  was  appointed  as  the  first 
! postmaster  who  served.  The  postmasters  from  tho  establishing 
of  tho  office  until  1879,  are  as  follows  : John  Bondell,  Robert  S. 
Hague,  George  G.  Morgan,  John  M.  McMillan,  Eli  Shields,  Oli- 
ver Wildman,  Eli  Shields,  James  B.  Watson,  Alexander  G. 
Hawthorn,  William  Barkhurst,  Eli  Shields,  present  incumbent. 

SMITHFIELD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  the  propriety  of  establishing  a Pres- 
byterian organization  at  Smithfield  was  discussed  and  in  tbefall 
of  that  year  the  Presbytery  of  Steubenville  appointed  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  Kirkwood  to  preach  at  that  place,  and  propose  the  sub- 
ject of  an  organization  to  the  people.  The  proposition  meeting 
with  favor,  a committee  was  appointed  at  the  spring  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery,  the  following  year,  to  explore  the  field  and  re- 
port at  the  June  meeting  as  to  the  feasibility  of  effecting  a 
church  organization.  This  committee  was  composed  of  the 
Revs.  A.  Swauey,  M.  A.  Parkinson  and  W.  R.  Kirkwood,  and 
elders  W.  Plummer  and  John  Gault. 

Upon  a favorable  report  of  this  committee  to  the  June  meet- 
ing, 1867,  held  at  Beoch  Springs  church  and  tho  request  of  the 
congregation,  the  Presbyterial  committee  of  church  extension 
was  directed,  if  the  way  be  clear,  to  organize  a church  at  their 
discretion  as  to  time,  and  report  at  their  next  regular  meoting, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  1867. 

In  accordance  with  this  order  tho  committee  met  in  the  month 
of  September,  and  everything  found  favorable  for  un  organiza- 
tion, tbe  persons  desiring  to  enter  into  it,  mutually  agreed  to 
adopt  the  following,  as  their  act  of  organization,  to-wit : 

“Wo,  whose  names  are  hereunto  appeudod,  do  voluntarily 
unite  ourselves  together,  in  fear  of  God  and  with  earnest  prayer 
for  his  blessing,  into  a church  organization,  to  be  known  as  the 
Smithfield  Presbyterian  church,  under  tho  care  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Steubenville  and  belonging  to  tho  Old  School  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  Unitod  States; 
and  to  secure  tho  more  unity  in  doctrine  and  church  order,  we 
hereby  receive  the  coniession  of  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  wo  receive  tho  form  of  government,  tho  discipline 
and  the  directory  lor  worship  us  embodying  the  principles  of 
the  church  government  and  order  by  which  we  are  willing  to 
bo  regulated  and  to  which  wo  are  willing  to  be  in  subjection.” 

Done  in  a public  meeting  held  in  Smithfield,  September  21 
1867.  Signed  by  tho  following  persons  as  tho  original  mem- 
bers : 

William  Ekey,  Margarot  Ekey,  Eleanor  Peters,  Mury  E 
McGhil,  Elizabeth  J.  Newlin,  William  Vermillion,  Mary  Mat- 
thews, Abigail  J.  Scott,  John  Modill.  Eliza  O’Donnell. 

The  first  officers  were  as  follows:  Elder,  John  Medill ; deacon 
William  Vermillion.  Subsequently  there  were  elected  to  the 

eldership  threo  othors,  viz:  James  , in  October  I8i;<t- 

John  V McCulloy,  in  June,  1871 ; and  Dr.  William  A.  Ball  in’ 
September,  1S<3.  All  these  form  tho  present  session.  There 
wore  added  to  tbe  doaconship,  in  October,  1869,  William  Ekev 
who  with  the  .original  deacon,  William  Vermillion,  form  the 
present  deaconship. 

The  church  now  numbers  about  sixty  members.  The  first 
pastor  was  W.  R.  Kirkwood,  from  its  organization  until  De- 
cember,  1871.  The  second  was  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Grove,  from  1872 
to  18t5.  i he  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Homrh  who  took 
charge  of  the  congregation  September  1,  1875.  ° 
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PRESBYTERIAN  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  which  is  under  the  management  of  the  church, 
was  organized  in  1870,  with  Rev.  W.  R.  Kirkwood  as  superin- 
tendent and  an  enrollment  of  108  scholars. 

It  is  provided  with  thorough  officers,  and  is  efficiently  man- 
aged. Its  superintendent  for  1879  is  William  Vermillion,  with 
efficient  assistant  officers  and  an  able  corps  of  teachers. 

SMITHFIELD  UNION  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Was  organized  in  May,  1855,  with  Joel  H.  Carr,  superintend- 
ent. It  had  an  enrollment  of  eighty  scholars.  Soon  after  its 
organization  a library  of  one  hundred  volumes  was  purchased, 
besides  several  donations  of  books.  "Several  additions  have  since 
been  made.  At  different  periods  the  enrollment  has  run  up  to 
125  names;  at  the  present  time  it  is  100.  Although  the  present 
attendance  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be,  yet  the  school  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Joel  H,  Carr  was  the  first  superintend- 
ent, R.  C.  Smiley,  2d  superintendent,  James  W.  Tarr,  3d  super- 
intendent, W.  M.  C6pe,  4th  and  present  superintendent. 

FRIENDS’  CHURCH. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  church  in  the  township.  It 
was  organized  as  early  as  1802.  The  first  meetings  were  held 
at  the  private  residences  of  members  until  about  1804,  when 
they  put  up  a log  building  near  where  the  present  one  stands. 
They  used  this  building  until  1813,  when  a good  substantial 
brick  took  its  place.  This  brick,  with  some  repairs,  stood  un- 
til 1879,  when  it  was  torn  away  and  the  present  ample  frame 
house  was  erected.  This  last  building  cost  about  82.000.  The 
building  committee  consisted  of  Nathan  L.  Wood,  William  M. 
Cope  and  Evan  Purviance.  The  lot  on  which  this  lot  stands 
contains  ten  acres.  It  was  deeded  Juno  7,  1810,  by  James  Carr 
to  George  Hammond,  Casparius  Garretson,  David  Purviance  and 
Nathan  McGrow,  as  trustees  for  the  society.  This  church  was 
originally  called  Plymouth  Monthly  meeting.  In  1818  the  name 
was  changed  to  Smithfield  Meeting.  The  congregation  at  pres- 
ent numbers  about  180  members. 

The  following  is  a partial  list  of  the  original  members  of  the 
' church  in  1802:  Benjamin  Townsend  and  Jemima  his  wife,  Ma- 
lachi  Jolly,  Richard  Jelks,  James  Carr,  William  Kirk,  George 
Hammond,  James  Hammond  and  David  Purviance. 

The  first  marriage  in  this  church  was  Evan  Evaus  and  Mary 
Briofite,  or  Brite,  which  took  place  April  20,  1808. 

jfhelot  of  ten  acres  on  which  the  church  Btands  is  used  as  a 
cemetery..  The  first  burial  was  a child  of  Malachi  Jolly.  The 
first  grown  person  buried  there  was  Jemima  Townsend,  wife  of 

Benjamin  Townsend.  ,,,,,,  .. 

There  was  in  connection  with  this  church  a Sabbath  school 
established,  commencing  with  about  twenty  scholars,  that  has 
increased  to  sixty  in  1879.  Evan  Purviance  has  been  superin- 
tendent for  the  last  seven  years.  Joseph  Hoyle  is  assistant  su- 
perintendent and  Mary  E.  Blackburn,  secretary. 

P The  same  causes  that  brought  about  a division  in  the  churches 
of  the  Society  of  FrieDds  throughout  the  land  in  18^8  that  re- 
sulted in  the*  establishment  of  two  separate  organizations,  had 

the  same  effect  in  the  Smithfield  church  as  in  the otters.  II  £ * 
vided  into  Hicksites  and  Orthodox  parties.  The  Hicksites  oi 
eanized  a society  and  in  1829,  built  themselves  a house  of  wor- 
fhiD  near  the  east  end  of  Fourth  street,  where  they  met  and 
worshiped  until  1859,  when  by  removals  their  numbors  became 
so  ImaU  that  they  ceased  to  hold  regular  meetings  and  dissolved 

t a hout  bv  a difference  of  opinion  between  J.  J.  Gui- 
waB  Syomas  Wilbur  on  some  theological  points  not  clearly 

indbv  the  writer  and  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of 
understood  by  t lw0  partie8  were  distinguished  by 

our  work,  it  it  an(J  Wilburites,  more  commonly  called 

the  names  „ The  {ormer  0f  them  being  largely 

Gurneys  and  * > p08808sion  of  the  property  and  the 

in  the  retai  P a 8eparate  church  orgamza- 

“ Wilburs  withdiew  thmurh  very  respectable  in  infla- 

tion. The  “’ec0.^ingj^^yommunfty,Vwere  weak  in  numbers 
ence  and  8ta“^n,0  ;lt  n0  meeting-house,  though  they  contem- 
a?ate  dOin?so  ThOy  hold  their  meetings  at  private  residences. 
P HOLMES  M.  E.  CHURCH. 
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church  organization  in  Ohio.  The  first  church  building  ever 
erected  west  of  the  river  by  that  denomination  was  the  original 
house  put  up  by  this  congregation  in  1803,  on  the  banks  of 
Short  creek.  It  is  called  Holmes  meeting  house,  after  Jacob 
Holmes,  a prominent  member  of  the  society  and  local  minister 
who  lived  near  it.  It  was  a hewed  log  house,  about  twenty-six 
feet  long,  with  chimney  in  the  side.  The  fireplace  was  not  less 
tbau  seven  feet  in  the  clear,  the  heighth  of  story  nine  feet. 
The  joists  were  close  together  and  covered  with  clapboards, 
forming  the  ceiling.  The  roof  was  clapboards  held  on  by  weight 
poles.  The  floor  was  of  puncheons,  and  the  seats  were  made 
by  splitting  small-sized  trees  in  two  pieces.  The  house  ranged 
with  the  creek,  and  the  door  was  in  the  end  fronting  the  south- 
east. There  was  not  one  dollar  in  money  expended  in  the 
building.  The  people  came  together,  cut  the  timber,  hewed 
the  logs,  split  the  clapboards,  and  put  up  the  building.  Jacob 

Holmes,  Charles  Moore,  Richard  Moore,  Isaac  Meek  and 

Crane  originated  the  enterprise.  There  was  preaching  occa- 
sionally at  Jacob  Holmes’  and  Isaac  Meek’s  before  the  building 
was  orected,  but  there  is  no  account  of  any  preaching  earlier 
than  1800.  The  Moores,  Holmeses  and  Meeks  constituted  the 
first  society.  They  were  good  families.  Three  of  Isaac  Meek's 
sons,  John,  James  and  Jacob,  were  preachers,  John  being  in 
the  traveling  connection.  Here  John  Meek  and  Jacob  Holmes 
were  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  Here  preached  Ellis,  Mat- 
thews, Asa  Shinn,  Cullison,  James  Riley,  Jacob  \oung,  Thorn- 
ton Fleming,  Burke.  James  Quinn,  also  Bishop  Asbury.  While 
the  bishop  was  preaching,  a bench  broke  down ; he  stopped  and 
thanked  God  thero  was  a floor  to  catch  the  persons  that  fell. 
This  church  was  abandoned  in  1810,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  crossing  the  creek  in  times  of  high  water  and  ice, 
in  the  winter  season.  The  creek  now  runs  over  where  the 
graveyard  was,  including  nearly,  if  not  all,  tho  location  of  the 
church.  Some  of  tho  bodies  in  the  graveyard  were  removed  to 
other  cemeteries,  while  others  were  doubtless  carried  away  by 
the  waters.  The  logs  of  the  building  are  still  preserved,  and 
canes  have  been  made  from  them  and  presented  to  eminent 
ministers. 

In  1810,  a now  house  was  completed,  about  a half  mile  irom 
the  first  and  on  higher  ground.  The  ground,  which  was  se- 
cured for  thechurch  and  graveyard,  was  deeded  to  Jacob  Holmes, 
John  Stoneman,  William  Slorer,  Jacob  Jones,  James  Smith,  ... 
Moore,  E.  Pierce,  R.  Moore  and  John  Barkhurst.  Elias  Crane, 
a local  proacher,  preached  a 6ermon  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone, his  text  being  in  reference  to  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  corner  stone.  This  house,  originally,  was  a singular  struct- 
ure. It  was  a long  narrow’  building ; the  pulpit  and  door  were 
in  tho  sides.  The  pulpit  place  was  made  by  the  building  of  a 
largo  pen  of  logs  outside  and  connected  with  the  main  walls;  the 
same  arrangement  wras  made  at  the  door,  forming  a large  vesti- 
bule, giving  the  house  the  appearance  of  an  ark,  with  large 
wheel  houses  at  the  side.  For  several  years  it  had  neither  stove9 
nor  chimneys.  Two  places  were  made  on  the  floor,  of  stones 
aud  mortar,  and  the  house  was  warmed  by  burning  charcoal  on 
these  elevations.  Some  seventy  ministers  have  preached  to  tnis 
church.  Up  to  the  year  1829,  there  w’as  a large  and  flourishing 
society,  when  the  unfortunate  division  look  place  resulting  in 
building  a Methodist  Protestant  house  of  worship,  a mile  away. 
In  February,  1874,  the  trustees  agreed  to  build  a new  and  more 
commodious  house.  It  was  commenced  in  J une  and  complete 

in  November.  .„  , . „nj 

Holmes  church  No.  3,  is  a plain,  neat,  beautiful  house, 
neatly*  furnished,  costing  about  $3,200.  An  indebtedness  0 0 ' 
about  tw’o  hundred  dollars  remained  at  dedication  day.  j1 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Bracken  and  the  Prea£  1 ^ 
of  Rev.  I.  A.  Peareo,  the  amount  was  more  than  realized,  ine 
have  been  over  seventy  ministers  who  have  preached  U)  thecoi 
gregation  of  this  church  since  its  organization,  ibe  tol  S 
is  nearly  a complete  list,  and  almost  in  the  order  m w >c 
served.  The  years  are  not  given:  Rev.  Jus.  B.  Finley,  Jacob  i> 
Biooks.  Win.  Dixon,  Daniel  Townsend  \\  est,  William  and 
Meek,  John  Graham,  Edward  Taylor,  David  Merryman  bimon 
Louek,  Walter  Athey,  William  Tallman  who  was  afle.  ward  en 
attorney-at-law  in  St.  Clairsville,  Kent  Hanks,  Samuel  Worth 
ington,  Robert  Hopkins,  Israel  Dallas,  William  Knox  Joi 
Spencer.  Joseph  Montgomery,  Pardon  Cook,  J- McA  > 
ram  Gilmore.  J.  R.  Brocbunier,  Simon  Elliott,  Wm.  Summer  , 
Wm.  Tipton,  C.  A.  Holmes,  James  Mornman,  J.  w-  , 

Robert  Boyd,  Geo.  Crook,  W.  Cox,  Wm.  Devinney,  S.  W- h 
Isaac  Atkins,  C.  H.  Jackson  Ludwig  Petty,  George  McKe  , 

C.  McClure,  J.  D.  Vail,  George  W.  Dennis,  James  H;  R°d-“r  ; 
Henry  Neff,  J.  S.  Heagle,  Homer  J.  Clark,  John  Huston,  Jam 
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M.  Bray,  J.  McK.  Garrett,  D.  L.  Dempsey,  Hosea  McCall,  Geo. 
W.  Baker,  W.  C.  P.  Hamilton,  A.  E.  Hard,  John  Conner,  John 
Williams,  J.  S.  Bracken,  T.  Storer.  There  are  others  who  have 
preached,  but  the  time  is  not  known.  Among  these  are  : Rev. 

.Limerick.  Archibald  McElro.v,  Calvin  Ruter,  Wm.  Savage, 

Dr.  3.  Adams,  A.  L.  Petty,  T.  Winstanlcy, Clegg,  J.  W. 

Miner. 


SMITHFIELD  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

In  the  fall  of  1814  a class  was  formed  at  this  place  by  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Finley,  who  was  that  year  appointed  to  the  Cross 
Creek  circuit,  Smithfield  being  within  its  limits.  The  following 
are  a portion  of  the  names  of  that  class:  Benjamin  Roberts, 

John  Stout,  James  Coleman,  Pollard  Hartgrove,  David  Long, 
Thomas  Mansfield  and  John  Dougherty.  They  met  at  a private 
house  that  soon  became  too  small  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing numbers.  At  the  next  conference  Finley  was  sent  back  to 
the  same  circuit,  with  Joseph  Powell  for  his  colleague,  and  Da- 
vid Young,  presiding  elder.  . 

The  increased  number  of  members  of  the  church  requiring  a 
larger  building  in  which  to  meet,  measures  were  taken  to  pro-  t 
cure  a lot  and  build  a house.  A lot  situated  on  the  west  side  of  j 
the  village,  at  the  end  of  Green  street,  was  bought  of  James  j 
Carr  for  forty  dollars,  on  which  a frame  building  was  erected, 
about  1816.  This  house  was 86x27,  and  continued  as  their  place 
of  worship  until  1862,  when  they  sold  their  property  to  the 
African  M.  E.  Church.  They  then  bought  a lot  in  a different 
part  of  the  village,  located  on  the  east  side,  near  the  end  of 
High  street,  and  erected  a frame  house  38x48,  at  a cost  of  about 
$1,800.  The  new  house  was  dedicated  March  9,  IS63,  by  Revs. 
Bishop  Janes  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Nesbitt,  then  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Advocate.  The  text  used  on  the  occasion  was  Isaiah, 
chapter  VI. 

M.  E.  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  organized  about  1836,  and  was  the  first  Sab- 
bath school  in  Smithfield.  it  commenced  with  an  attendance  of 
about  forty  scholars.  Although  heid  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  and 
largely  patronized  by  them,  it  was  in  no  sense  a denominational 
one,  but  might  properly  bo  termed  a union  school.  Charles  S. 
Barnes  was  the  first  superintendent.  It  was  carried  on  under 
this  arrangement  till  1853.  On  the  13th  of  April  of  that  year, 
it  was  reorganized  as  a M.  E.  Sabbath  school,  with  George  W. 

Lee  as  superindendent,  and  Wm.  A.  Judkins,  secretary. 

There  was  an  enrollment  of  about  sixty  scholars,  and  a small 
library.  It  has  continued  under  this  supervision  over  since, 
and  has  now  (1879)  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  scholars,  and 
a library  of  150  volumes.  The  school  is  well  supplied  with  the 
various  Sunday  school  papers  of  the  country,  which  have  large- 
ly superseded  the  library  books.  William  A.  Judkins  is  the 
present  superintendent,  which  position  he  has  held  for  fourteen 
consecutive  years.  D.  L.  Harrison  is  secretary.  There  are  five 
officers  connected  with  the  organization,  and  in  its  existence  of 
twenty-six  years  but  one  of  them  has  died,  namely,  Joseph 
Grimshaw,  onco  a superintendent. 

DISCIPLES’  CHURCH  OF  SMITHFIELD. 

This  church  was  started  on  Salt  Run,  about  1831,  under  the 
labors  of  Thomas  Campbell.  It  was  removed  to  Smithfield  in 
1836.  The  first  elders  were  William  Scott,  Joshua  Carle  and 
John  Cramlet,  of  whom  Joshua  Carle  is  now  the  only  ono  living. 

The  first  deacon  was  David  Carson.  Alexander  Campbell 
preached  hero  occasionally  for  a number  of  years.  Elder  Young, 
of  Wellsburg,  was  among  the  first  who  preached  for  the.  congre- 
gation; also,  Jonas  Hartzell,  Dr.  George  Lucy  and  Harrison 
Jones.  The  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  school  house,  but 
in  1838,  a good,  comfortable  brick  building  was  erected,  costing  | 
over  a thousand  dollars.  This  house  is  still  occupied  by  the  con- 
gregation. There  are  at  present  about  sixty  members,  with  reg- 
ular preaching  once  a month.  As  there  is  no  baptistry  in  the 
church,  the  ordinance  of  baptism  is  generally  attended  to  in 
McIntyre’s  creek,  some  two  miles  distant  from  the  church.  In 
1867  a Sunday  school  was  organized,  with  James  P.  Hopkins  as 
superintendent.  This  school  is  still  in  progress. 

AFRICAN  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

The  African  M..  E.  Church  in  1862-3,  at  an  expense  of  $150, 
purchased  from  the  M.  E.  Church  their  church  property  in 
Smithfield  consisting  of  twenty  37-100  perches  of  land  and  the 

I — 70 — B.  A J.  Cos. 


the  buildings  thereon,  where  they  established  the  A.  M.  K 
Church.  Tho  property  was  deeded  January  28,  1863,  by 
trustees  of  tho  AL  E.  Church  to  tbe  trustees  of  tho  A. . if.  - 
Church.  These  buildings  were  used  until  > '^  ie 
old  bouse  was  removed  and  replaced  by  a neat  framo  bui 
ing  36x26,  at  a cost  of  $1, 500.  This  new  church  ^ lo  - 
cated November  10,  1878.  Rev.  Johnson  D n< doi r P* -a dm  1 
tbe  dedication  sermon,  assisted  by  Lev.  1>.  N . Mas  . 
were  ten  members  at  tbe  organization,  which  is  now,  I^  . , 
increased  to  twenty-five.  A Sabbath  school  was  organized  l 
connection  with  this  church  in  1864,  with  a small  libra.,,  ot 
books. 

WHEELER’S  M.  E.  MEETING  HOUSE. 

The  ground  on  which  this  church  stood  belonged  to  the  farm 
of  James  Wheeler,  some  three  miles  south  of  Smitbfiold  village. 

It  was  probably  built  about  1815,  as  tho  deed  convoying  the 
land  to  the  trustees  of  the  church  boars  that  date.  1 he  trus- 
tees were  James  Wheeler,  William  Whitten,  Jacob  Cramlet, 
Thomas  Ivems  and  Dennis  Lawry.  A hurrying  ground  was  in- 
cluded in  tbe  church  lot.  For  fifty  years  this  church  has  ceased 
lobe  an  appointment  ot  the  circuit  as  a preaching  place,  and 
tho  old  church  buildin a which  was  a log  house  was  removed 


many'  years  ago.  . 

Tbeburying  ground  is  still  kept  in  repair  and  many  ot  ttio 
old  citizens  have  found  their  last  resting  place  there. 

Tho  church  derived  its  name  from  James  Wheeler,  who  was 
a local  minister  of  that  denomination,  and  an  early  settler  in 
tho  neighborhood.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  a nativo  of  Maryland,  but 
removed  to  Smithfield  township  as  early  as  1803  nr  1804,  and 
bought  sixty  acres  of  land  of  Nathaniel  Kclluro,  who  had  doubt- 
less first  settled  it,  as  their  was  a cabin  on  it.  Mr.  Wheeler  att- 
erwards  entered  a quarter  section  adjoining  it.  Ho  married 
and  reared  a family  of  thirteen  children.  At  tho  ago  of  sixteen 
he  united  with  the  M.  E.  church.  For  abriot  period  he  changed 
his  church  relations,  but  soon  returned  to  the  church  of  his  early 
years  and  continued  in  it  until  bis  death  in  1872,  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  proverbial  for  his  honesty. 
He  used  to  follow  the  huckster  business  and  traveled  from  hnu-o 
to  bouse,  buying  up  tho  products  of  the  farmers,  which  he  took  to 
Wheeling  and  sold.  If  he  sold  his  trade  for  better  prices  than 
he  expected,  he  invariably  on  next  round  paid  bade  to  the  tann- 
ers the  additional  amount  realized  above  his  anticipations,  and 
if  in  any  trade  with  a neighbor  for  stock,  should  ho  afterwards 
become  satisfied  he  had  not  paid  enough,  he  would  insist  on 
making  tho  additional  amount,  to  make  right.  In  his  tempera- 
ment he  was  impetuous,  earnest  and  active,  but  always  honest, 
in  his  convictions.  He  was  beloved  and  respected  as  a citizen, 
neighbor  and  friend.  Ho  lived  on  one  farm  over  sixty  years, 
and  died  February  21,  1873,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  ago. 


PINEY  FORK  U.  P.  CHURCH. 


The  first  preaching  here  was  in  1806.  The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  Alexander  Calderhead,  a Scotch  minister  of  the  Associate 
Reform  Church.  Ho  preached  here  until  his  death  in  1812. 
Soon  after  Calderhead’s  death  Rev.  John  Walker  commenced 
preaching  to  the  church.  December,  1821,  Rev.  Thomas  Han- 
na accepted  a call  in  connection  with  Cadiz.  He  was  pastor 
until  1835,  when  Rev.  Joseph  Cloky  took  charge.  In  1846  Mr. 
Cloky  and  congregation  connected  themselves  with  the  Steu- 
benville Associate  Reformed  Presbytery.  In  1842  Rev.  Cloky 
quitted  his  charge.  The  congregation  then  had  no  pastor  until 
1836,  when  Rev.  William  Lorimer  beeamo  pastor.  Ho  was  re- 
leased from  his  chargo  in  tho  spring  of  1859.  In  May,  1S60, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Jamison  became  pastor,  and  still  continues  in  charge. 

They  at  first  preached  in  the  woods.  They  built  a tent  be- 
tween two  trees  and  covered  it  with  clapboards,  and  the  congre- 
gation sat  on  logs  and  poles  arranged  for  seats.  They  after- 
wards built  a cabin  lobe  used  in  winter.  In  1824  they  built  a 
hewed  log  house  60x30.  Tho  contractor  was  Thomas  Hamilton 
who  lives  near  Adams.  In  183S  they  built  the  present  house  a 
brick  building,  60x30.  John  Lacy  was  the  contractor. 


,rT0h'8  church  was  orSani/’ed  iuno  1.  1848,  and  a house  built 
46x36,  same  year,  at  a cost  of  $825.  Tho  original  members  were- 

V^\v  nr'  PJ!CS  Kerrylam?s  K«L  Julia  A.  Kerr,  Joseph 
Ken  William  Stringer,  Isabel  Stringer.  James  W.  Garrick 
Sarah  Garrick,  Robert  Brown,  Isabel  Brown.  John  S.  Garrick 
Eleanor  Garrick,  James  Hamilton,  Sarah  Hamilton,  Sarah 
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sS  ’JJ  Jane  Hagan,  Elizabeth  Hope,  old  Mrs. 

tw  flll°ldpm0lhr  Ha™lton  and  William  Hamilton,  twenty- 
sermon  ReV'  JamC8  Kerr>  °f  Cadiz>  Preached  the  dedication 

0 Eu,v;  ? anflo®!,®°/d  ^now  °*  Wheeling)  preached  as  a stated 
supply  for  1848-49-50,  about  three  years,  lu  1856  Eev.  Robert 
Armstrong  was  installed,  and  served  as  regular  pastor  uutil  the 
all  of  18/0,  when  Rev.  Hugh  VVhiteford  Parks  was  ordained, 
and  installed  as  regular  pastor,  and  is  still  (1879)  serving  the 
congregation  in  that  capacity,  so  the  church  has  had  but  two 
regular  pastors  since  its  organization. 

In  1878  the  old  church  was  torn  down,  and  a neat  frame  build- 
ing, 50x36,  has  taken  its  place.  The  new  house  cost  82,400. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Alexander,  of  St.  Clairsville,  preached  tho 
dedication  sermon  on  Thursday,  October  31,  1878. 

The  church  now  numbers  125  members,  and  a good  Sabbath 
school  the  year  around,  with  an  attendance  of  65  or  70  scholars. 

Samuel  Kerr,  Sr.,  was  the  original  founder  of  the  church. 
He  and  Robert  Brown  and  William  Stringer  were  the  original 
elders.  The  former,  now  in  his  87th  year,  is  still  living. 

The  present  elders  are:  Samuel  Kerr,  Thomas  Hamilton, 
James  Hamilton,  James  W.  Carrick  and  John  Hagan.  Super- 
intendent of  Sabbath  school,  Thomas  H.  Kerr. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Benjamin  W.  Ladd  was  born  in  Charles  City  county,  Va..  in 
the  year  1784.  He  came  toSmithtield  and  was  married  to  Eliz- 
abeth, daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Wood,  in  tho  spring  of 
1814.  He  purchased  from  his  father-in-law,  William  Wood,  the 
farm  known  as  Prospect  Ilill,  adjoining  Smithtield  on  tho  west, 
and  in  1814-15  erected  the  brick'  dwelling-house,  still  standing 
and  occupied  by  Hugh  Hammond,  the  present  owner  of  a part 
of  said  farm.  About  1817,  he  erected  a building  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  bacon  and  commenced  the  pork  packing  busiuess,  be- 
ing, so  for  as  is  known,  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  west  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains.  The  undertaking  proved  successful 
and  was” extended  from  time  to  time,  until  he  had  erected  four 
houses  on  tho  farm,  and  also  a branch  house  at  Martin  s lorry, 
Belmont  county,  Ohio.  The  chief  markets  for  his  cured  bacon 
were  Baltimore  and  Richmond,  to  which  cities  it  was  transported 
in  larcre  covered  wagons,  drawn  by  five  or  six  fine  belled  horses, 
driven  by  their  proiid  teamsters,  prominent  among  whom  were 
William  Price,  Eli  Sidwell,  Charley  Cbcuney,  Abraham  Naylor 
and  William  Carter.  The  average  time  required  for  the  round 
trio  was  five  to  six  weeks,  the  wagons  on  the  return  trip  being 
loaded  with  dry  goods  and  groceries  for  western  merchants.  Ho 
was  also  engaged  in  merchandising  in  company  with  his  broth- 
er-in-law, Joshua  Wood,  and  Wm.  Blackston,  at  Smithtield,  and 
Henrv  Crew,  at  Richmond.  He  was  not  only  remarkably  enter- 
prising, but  equally  disposed  to  help  others,  and  not  ^frequently 
entered  into  business  almost  wholly  with  a view  to  the  benefit  of 
others  whom  he  had  become  interested  in.  In  later  years,  aftei  he 
had  given  up  pork  packing  and  merchandising,  ho  frequently 
bought  wool  of  his  neighbors,  besides  being  an  extensive  grower  of 
that? staple  himself.  He  raised  and  liberally  educated  a family  of 
nine  ehildren-four  sons  and  five  daughters-seyen  of  whom  are 
stU Hiving,  two  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  three, n Chicago  and  two  in 
Iowa  He  was  a prominent  momber  of  the  Society  of  (ortho 
doxl  Friends  and  faithfully  served  the  church  in  various  capaci- 
ties Amid  all  his  extensive  business  cares  he  was  always  at 
leisure  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  a citizen  and  Christian  man 
freelv  devoting  both  time  and  means  in  his  Lord  s service  and 
for  the  food  of  others,  benevolence  and  unbounded  hospitality 
marked  traits  in  his  character.  He  was  the  special  friend 
b Prelector  of  the  poor  down-trodden  colored  man,  assisting 
‘"heir  flight  Rom  the  thraldom  of  slavery  and  more  who 
^ ,n nmit ted  to  come  and  get  a start  for  life  on  the  fiee 

on  the  31st  day  of  May,  1851,  in  hi.  67th 
year  and  ™ followed  to  an  honored  grave  by  a large  coneourae 
of  friends,  neighbors  aud  citizens. 

Charles  Mather.— The  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
near  Glasgow  Scotland.  Ho  married  Miss  Mary 
7”  in  1799  Thia  lady  was  a native  ol  I.oanhond,  near 
Mnt’rgh  They  reared  a family  ot  nine  children,  fonr  .one 
Edi  fi™gdanp-hters.  Two  of  the  sons  died  at  an  early  age. 
??d  Mather Sdied  in  1820,  at  a place  called  Pennycuick,  nine 
Mr,8'  ^ nm  Fdfnburgh  in  the  spring  of  1822,  Mr.  Mather, 
Slhbl. KdroSn,emb«rk.d at  Leith  Harbor,  lor  America, 


arriving  at  Philadelphia  July  1,  and  from  thence  he  came  direct 
to  Smithtield.  He  resided  in  the  village  some  four  months, 
when  he  bought  land  in  Wayne  township,  some  two  miles 
northwest  of  Smithtield,  to  which  he  removed  and  cleared  up  a 
farm,  on  which  he  lived  until  his  death,  in  1837.  Of  these 
seven  children  four  survive,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Charles,  tho  subject  of  our  sketch,  who  is  tbe  fourth  child,  was 
born  at  Loanbead,  Scotland,  in  June,  1804.  He  was  an  appren- 
tice, or  clerk  in  a store,  some  three  and  a half  years  before  be 
came  with  his  father  to  this  country.  He  went  with  his  father 
on  the  farm,  and  worked  about  four  years  in  helping  clear  it 
up.  He  then  engaged  as  a clerk  in  the  store  of  William  Mat- 
thews, with  whom  be  remained  until  1832,  when  he  went  to 
Cadiz  and  clerked  in  the  store  of  George  Craig,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  His  father’s  sickness  and  death  called  him 
home,  where  he  stayed  until  1840.  Ho  then  sold  his  interest  in 
tbe  homestead  to  his  brother  James,  and  bought  the  hotel  where 
the  Grant  House  now  stands.  He  and  bis  three  sisters  run  the 
hotel  until  tbe  spring  of  1842,  when  he  sold  out  to  Nathan  Mc- 
Kinney. In  the  fall  of  1842,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Carr, 
daughter  of  Kinsey  Carr.  He  now  entered  into  a co-partner- 
ship with  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Carr,  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. Their  store  was  in  the  Blackston  block,  where  they  dono 
business  until  1847,  whon  they  bought  Thomas  McGrow's  entire 
property,  goods,  buildings  and  lot,  and  removed  their  stock  of 
goods  to  tho  new  quarters,  where  they  carried  on  an  active 
business  until  1860,  when  Mr.  Mather,  byr  the  purchase  of  his 
father-in-law’s  interest,  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  store, 
which  ho  still  (1879)  continues,  in  the  same  building.  This  is 
the  oldest  mercantile  establishment  in  the  place,  and  Mr.  Mather 
has  been  the  longest  time  consecutively' engaged  in  the  business 
of  any  man  in  the  towu.  He  has  a family'  of  six  children 
living,  one  son  and  five  daughters — Rachel  Ann,  Emily,  Mag- 
gie, Kate,  Elizabeth  and  William.  Emily'  is  married,  the  others 
remain  at  home.  In  his  early  years  Mr.  Mather  made  two  or 
three  trips  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans.  In  1832,  he  went 
with  a boat  load  of  flour,  ran  on  a sand  bank  and  stove  the 
boat,  which  filled  with  water,  inflicting  serious  damage  and 
heavy  loss.  Mr.  Mather  has  been  honorod  several  times  by  his 
fellow-citizens  clectiriL'  him  to  the  office  of  County'  Commis- 
sioner, and  now,  after  more  than  three-quarters  ot  a century, 
lie  is  still  hale  and  healthy,  and  as  active  and  sprightly  as  many 
a man  ol  fifty,  and  actively  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busiuess. 
His  systematic  business  habits,  persevering  industry,  temperate 
habits  and  strict  honesty  in  all  his  dealings,  and  their  attendant 
results,  teacli  a lesson  worthy  of  study  and  imitation  by  the 
young  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  busy  theatre  of  life. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Ci.ancy. — The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Charles  W. 
Clancy,  was  born  in  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  and  spent  the  early 
years  of  his  life  on  his  father's  farm.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
or  three  he  began  the  study'  of  medicine,  and,  after  graduating 
atone  of  the  medical  colleges  of  his  native  state,  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1859,  at  New  Alexander, 
Ohio.  He  remained  there  about  one  year,  and  then  removed  to 
Smithtield,  in  the  same  county,  where  ho  now  resides,  and 
where  he  has  acquired  a more  than  a local  reputation  as  a ^suc- 
cessful practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery.  In  Aug.,  1862  he 
assisted  in  recruiting  Company'  B,  of  the  52d  O.  V.  I.,  and  alter 
serving  as  captain  of  this  company  for  about  six  months,  was 
promoted  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy'  of  his  regiment  and  be- 
came its  acting  colonel  during  the  remaining  two  and  ah®1 
years  ot  its  service,  excepting  a brief  period  from  July  1>  0 

Sept.  25,  1.864,  during  which  time  he  was  confined  as  a prisoner 
of  war  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  Up  to  tbe  timeo  is 
capture  at  Peach  Tree  creek,  within  four  miles  of  Atlanta,  ne 
commanded  his  regiment  in  all  the  important  engagements  in 
Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign,  and  was  three  times  wounde  a 
Kenesaw  Mountain.  After  being  exchanged  ho  resumed  com- 
mand ot  his  regiment  in  that  memorable  inarch  to  the 
through  the  Carolinas,  and  remained  in  the  service  uni  i 
close  of  the  war. 


John  B.  Conaway,  M.  D.,  a resident  of  Smitbfield,  Ohio,  was 
born  near  Lacevsvillc,  Harrison  county,  Ohio  September  it, 
1840.  His  name  is  traced  with  an  honorable  parentage  iar 
back  to  the  Conaways  of  England  and  Ireland.  His  grea  g™n 
father  moved  to  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  one 
and  five  years  ago.  Ho  remained  there  imti 4 t le  Y®  , .’ 
when  he  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Wellsburg,  Va.  0 n 

company  with  the  Hoaglandsand  Martins,  they'  °in\e  ,..y 

settlement  near  where  Hopewell  church  now  stands, 
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then  being  almost  a wilderness.  Beyond  the  church,  on  upper 
Kush  run,  is  the  place  where  these  hardy  backwoodsmen  fought 
a battle  with  the  Indians.  The  company  was  commanded  by 
Captain  McCollocb,  and  led  on  In'  the  intrepid  scout,  Lewis 
Wetzel,  who  gained  for  them  a victory  worthy  of  notice.  His 
grandfather,  Michael  Conaway,  moved  to  Stillwater  in  1805, 
and  was  the  first  resident  on  that  stream.  When  the  war  of  181 2 
was  declared,  ho  volunteered  in  Captain  Laferty’s  company  at 
Steubenville;  and  joined  General  Harrison’s  army  early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1812;  and  was  discharged  in  the  winter  of  1814,  bav- 
served  honorably  during  the  trying  times  in  all  the  struggles 
of  this  western  territory.  His  father.  Aaron  Conaway,  was 
born  in  1807,  and  is  still  living.  Dorcas  Busby,  his  wife,  is 
the  mother  of  fourteen  children — eight  sons  and  six  daught- 
ers— and  is  now  a healthy  woman  seventy  years  of  age.  But 
four  of  his  brothers  and  only  two  of  his  sisters  are  now  living. 
His  father  was  laud  appraiser;  attended  convention  to  form 
New  Constitution  of  Ohio,  and  served  forty-three  years  as  jus-  j 
tice  of  the  peace.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  1800,  it 
found  the  family  loyal  and  ready  to  do  its  duty  in  tho  coming 
straggle.  In  1802  the  three  eldest  brothers  entered  the  army. 
The  oldest  was  discharged  on  account  of  sickness.  The  j'oung- 
est,  (Moses  Conaway)  a member  of  company  H,  120th  regiment, 

O.  V.  I.,  after  serving  faithfully  for  nearl}7  all  his  term  of  three 
years,  and  after  enduring  all  the  hardships  that  the  120th  was 
fated,  as  it  were,  to  endure,  and  in  the  last  great  battle,  when 
victory’s  flag  of  freedom  was  proudly  floating  over  an  almost 
restored  country,  he  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  his 
company,  and  died  just  as  the  sun  was  fading  from  view  on  the 
21st  of  September,  1804.  And  now  orderly  sergeant  Moses  Cona- 
waj*  sleeps  in  Winchester’s  quiet  city  of  the  dead.  The  second 
son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  volunteered  in  company  C,  5th 
Independent  Battalion  Volunteer  Cavalry.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  term  of  service,  ho,  with  many  others,  volunteered  as  vet- 
erans, and  formed  the  13th  regimentO.  V.  Cavalry.  This  young 
regiment  was  immediately  put  into  active  service.  The  war 
record  of  this  regiment  is  second  to  none  for  tho  time  it  was  in 
action,  participating  in  the  battles  of  tho  Wilderness,  Cold  Har- 
bor, White  House  Landing,  Hatcher’s  Knn,  Pegram  s Farm, 
Petersburg  and  Five  Forks,  Virginia,  and  in  all  the  battles  and 
skirmishes  during  the  terrible  campaign  which  closed  the  war. 
When  this  regiment  entered  the  field,  it  numbered  1,040.  After 
enduring  the  most  terrible  privations,  sickness,  hardships  and 
deaths,  with  undaunted  courage  and  masterly  determination, 
which  cost  the  lives  of  so  many  brave  men,  and  is  still  fresh  in 
the  history  of  the  war,  but  more  so  in  the  minds  of  the  three  hun- 
dred who  returned  to  tell  the  story.  Ho  was  promoted  to  sec- 
ond lieutenant  April  30th,  and  to  first  lieutenant  July  30th, 
commissioned  captain  and  ordered  to  duty  on  the  quartermaster’s 
staff,  April  14,  1805,  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  July, 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  taking  with  him  the  generous  feelings 
of  his  comrades  in  anfis,  and  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

He  is  a self-made  man  ; having  but  few  of  the  advantages  laid 
before  tho  many.  He  is  benevolent  to  a fault;  becoming  poor 
that  others  might  be  happy.  Diligent  study  and  restless,  de- 
termined effort  soon  gave  him  tho  advantages  of  a good  educa- 
tion. He  studied  medicine  in  Iowa,  under  the  lion.  John  Con- 
away, of  Brooklyn.  He  graduated  with  honor  in  Cincinnati  in 
18(38.  He  educated  his  two  younger  brothers  in  the  medical 
profession.  Dr.  Conaway  is  one  of  the  leading  physicians  in 
Smithfield,  with  an  extensive  practice  that  extends  far  into  the 
surrounding  country  and  neighboring  towns,  lie  was  married 
to  Miss  Matilda  Picken,  daughter  of  Alexander  Pickon,  of  Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa,  October  <5,  1 808,  by  the  Rev.  E.  II.  Wearing.  They 
have  two  interesting  little  daughters,  Jessie  Florence  and  Cora 
Frances. 

John  Burnet. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Pa.,  March  13,  1798,  came  with  his  parents  to 
Smithfield  township  in  1803,  and  helped  clear  up  the  farm  near 
the  village,  where  they  settled.  He  was  married,  first  to  Sarah 
Updegraff,  in  1840.  They  were  both  of  the  same  age.  Mrs.  Bur- 
net died  March  2,  1358.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Eliza  Gar- 
retson,  October  22,  18(33.  Mr.  Burnet  has  lived  seventy -seven 
years  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  place  where  his  parents 
first  settled.  He  has  always  been  a consistent  member  of  the 
Friends’ church  and  an  honored  and  highly  respected  citizen; 
has  been  a quiet  and  unostentatious  man,  and  now  reposes  in  the  I 
evening  of  his  life  in  tho  lull  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties, 
calmly  awaiting  the  summons  to  call  him  hence. 

Bazaleel  IIammond. — The  great-grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  emigrated  to  this  country  iu  the  colony  that  cam 


over  with  William  Penn  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
married  and  lived  through  life.  He  had  a son,  James  who  was 
the  grandfather  of  Bazaleel.  This  son  James  moved  to  Adams 
county,  Pa.,  whore  he  married  and  reared  a family  effivoeb 
dron— four  sons  and  one  daughter— George,  1 Ja"“®  ’ 

John  and  Elizabeth,  of  these  sons  George,  James,and I John  eame 
at  an  early  day  to  Jefferson  county.  George  came  u i 1800  and 

settled  in  Smithfield  township,  aboutone  mile  west  of  the  vdlag 
of  Smithfield,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Nathan  Haramon  . 
James  who  was  the  father  of  Bazaleel  was  married  March  13, 
1794,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Latshaw  and  moved  to  Smithfield  town 
ship  in  1801,  and  settled  on  a farm,  some  two  miles  west  of  U e 
village,  which  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  lie  reared  a family  of  thirteen  children,  seven  sons  and 
six  daughters,  Peter,  Mary,  James,  John,  Thomas  Elizabeth, 
Jacob,  Phoebe,  Daniel,  Bazaleel,  Catharine,  Rachel,  Sarah  Ann. 
Of  these.  James.  John.  Thomas,  Mary  and  Catharine  are  de- 
ceased. James  Hammond  died  in  1849,  and  h.swife  in  1 86a 
Bezaleel,  our  subject,  was  born  December  5.  1809  on  the  old 
homestead,  which  he  now  owns  and  occupies.  He  married 
Louisa  Hurfprd,  January  8, 1845.  By  this  marriage,  they  rear- 
ed a family  of  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
Hugh.  Emma,  Jacob  G.,  Leander  J.,  Eliza,  Asonatb.  jwo  of 
these,  Jacob  and  Leander  are  deceased.  Hugh,  is  married,  the 
others  still  remain  with  their  parents.  Mr.  Hammond  devotes  a . 
good  deal  of  attention  to  raising  Ayrshire  cattle.  He  has  taken 
«reat  care  in  securing  thorough  bred  stock  from  Canada,  and  a 
herd  of  more  beautiful  cattle  are  seldom  found.  For  further  de- 
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William  Talbott  was  born  in  Smithfield  township,  on  the 
noted  Perrin  Kun,  December  24,  1824.  His  parents,  Jonathan 
and  Mary  Talbott,  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania  and  emigra- 
ted to  this  vicinity  in  1821.  His  father’s  principal  business  was 
teaching  school.  He  died  in  18(31 ; his  wife  died  in  1840.  Wil- 
liam Talbott  has  followed  farming  during  his  life,  and  owns 
the  old  Talbott  homestead.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  C 
Kelley  in  1875;  has  but  one  child,  a son.  Mr.  Talbott  now  re- 
sides in  the  village  of  York. 

John  Goodwin. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  son  of  Gid- 
eon Goodw-in  and  Kaebael  Pierce,  and  was  born  September  18, 
1798.  His  father  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  about  the 
year  1776.  His  mother  was  a native  of  Frederick  county,  Va., 
and  was  born  about  the  year  1779.  John  Goodwin,  our  subject, 
was  a native  of  Virginia,  and  came  to  Mt.  Pleasant  when  about 
18  years  old,  in  company  with  his  father’s  faintly,  and  while 
there  engaged  in  the  tailoring  business  with  his  father,  and  con- 
tinued with  him  for  three  years.  He  then  married  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Croloy,  of  Virginia,  and  moved  to  Smithfield.  This  union 
was  blessed  with  ton  children,  one  daugther  and  nine  sons.  Of 
that  number  six  are  still  living.  His  wife,  after  journeying 
through  life  with  him  for  fifty-six  years,  was  called  home,  leav- 
ing him  to  mourn  her  departure.  He  resided  in  Smithfield  six- 
teen years,  then  settled  in  York,  in  1838,  where  he  now  resides. 
He  has  held  several  offices  in  the  county,  has  held  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peaco  for  thirty-six  years,  which  position  ho  still 
continues  to  fill. 


Richard  Purviance.— Tho  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Smithfield,  on  the  same  farm  where  he  now  resides,  June  15, 
1832.  He  is  the  soil  of  Ilichard  and  Deborah  Purviance.  Rich- 
ard Purviance  was  a native  of  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  being  born 
there  in  1785.  His  wife,  who  was  Deborah  Clapp,  was  a native 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  where  she  was  born  J uly  15, 1799. 
Their  marriage  took  place  April  20, 1819.  They  reared  a fami- 
ly of  five  children,  three  of  whom  ace  now  living,  Alfred  J 
Joseph  W.  and  Richard.  The  farm  that  Richard  now  resides 
on  is  the  old  Purviance  homestead.  His  father  inherited  this 
farm  from  James  Purviance,  Sr.,  grandfather  of  our  subject 
and  cleared  every  foot  of  it  himself.  Richard  Purviance  was 
married  to  Miss  Ellen  Hunter,  March  3,  1863.  She  was  a native 
of  Virginia,  and  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hunter.  Their  family 
consists  of  one  child  only. 


«.  m.  -Ci  ay  lor  was  born  October  8,  1832,  in  Smithfield  town- 
ship, one  mile  north  of  York,  on  the  farm  owned  by  J H Hunt 
His  father,  J.  S.  Naylor,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and 
and  came  to  Ohio  in  1809,  and  settled  first  on  Mclntire  creek 
J.  S.  Naylor  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  McGrew  in  18V3  Thnv 
reared  a family  of  nine  children,  five  of  whom  are  now  livin  ' 
Ehza  A.,  Nathan  M.,  feamuel  G.,  William  B.  and  Oliver  P Nay 
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Na>;Iof’ °,lir,  8ub->ect'  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  El- 
c^;;^?ry  1k1,8,70’  w- R-  a^od.  m*  tamuy 

4 ' w 0tvtwc!  chi'dren,  Elizabeth  Ann  and  Olivo  Isabel.  The 

hoin.r  • ■ , r rcsldea  on,  is  known  as  the  Hammond  farm, 

S'  TSTy  ontcred  by  that  gentleman.  It  contains  two 
hundred  and  two  acres,  well  adapted  to  farming  and  grazing.  It 
is  now  owned  by  his  brother  Samuel  .Navi or. 


Isaac  Barkhurst.  son  of  William  and  Nancy  Barkhurst,  was 
born  in  Smithfield  township,  May  3.  180ti.  His  father  and 
mother  were  natives  of  Maryland.  Mr  Barkhurst  was  married 
to  aNaomi  Moore,  in  1824;  she  died  soon  after.  His  second  wile 
was  Isabel  Muncy.  They  were  married  in  1838,  and  have 
reared  a family  of  twelve  children,  three  boys  and  nine  girls, 
Mr.  Barkhurst  now  resides  on  bis  farm  in  Smithfield  township, 
containing  74  acres.  He  owns  other  farms.  His  second  wife 
having  also  died,  he  married  Miss  Hannah  Marshall,  Septem- 
ber, 1835.  William  Barkhurst,  tatherof  Isaac  Barkhurst,  served 
in  the  war  of  1812. 


John  Crow  was  born  in  Wayne  township,  Jefferson  county, 
March  15,  1822.  His  father  was  a native  of  Washington  comi- 
ty, Pa.,  and  was  born  in  1800.  Ilis  mother  was  born  in  West- 
moreland county,  Pa.,  in  1703.  The  family  consisted  of  four 
lions  and  four  daughters  ; James  B.,  John,  William,  Margaret  J., 
Samuel,  Mary  A.,  Radiol,  Matilda  and  Elizabeth  Sarah. 
John,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  married  to  Susannah  Pyle 
in  1850.  They  reared  a family  of  seven  children,  Sarah  J.,  Anna 
E.,  Ellsworth  T.,  .Rachel  Minnie,  Cora,  John  B.,  Margaret  T.  and 
Ruth  I. 


Augustus  Carter,  son  of  Joshua  and  Sarah  Carter,  was  born 
December  17,  1826,  near  Gossett’s  mill,  Smithfield  township. 

His  father  was  born  in  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  in  1794. 

His  mother  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1793.  They  emigrated 
to  Ohio  in  1812,  and  settled  ou  the  farm  now  owned  by  Isaac 
Barkhurst.  Henry  Carter,  grandfather  of'  our  subject,  came 
also  to  this  county  with  his  son  Joshua.  Joshua  Carter  died 
December  27,  1873,  and  bis  wife  died  September  9,  1868.  Au- 
gustus Carter  was  married  to  Miss  Ruth  Tipton,  November  6, 
i85(i,  by  Rev.  Petty.  Mr.  Carter  now  resides  on  his  farm  two 
miles  west  of  Smithfield.  It  contains  ItiO  acres  of  choice  land,  j 
well  improved  and  well  adapted  to  grain  raising  and  pasturage.  I 
Cadwallader  Evans,  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side,  entered  , 
this  farm  from  the  government.  Mr.  Carter  has  the  patent  j 
deed.  The  farm  is  known  as  the  Carter  Homstead. 


Alexander  S.  Thompson. — Hugh  Thompson,  father  of  our 
subject,  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Seroggs,  J anuary  1 9, 1 815. 
They  were  both  natives  of  Cumberland  county.  Pa.  The  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  was  born  August  4,  1817,  on  the  farm  on 
which  lie  now  resides.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Bootes  by 
Rev  William  P.  Bried,  November  23,  1848.  They  have  reared  , 
a family  of  four  children,  all  boys.  James  Lorimcr,  the  oldest.  ' 
is  a United  Presbyterian  minister,  located  at  Wbitinsville,  Mass,  j 
The  others,  II.  M_,  W.  H.  Tbaddeus  and  A.  Lincoln,  remain  at  j 
borne.  Mr.  Thompson  received  his  education  at  the  schools  of  , 
the  neigh borbood.  j 


Jacob  Parkinson. — Jacob  and  Mary  Parkinson  were  natives 
of  Maryland,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1814.  The  following  h Ins 
familv  record:  Jacob  Parkinson  was  born  October  10,  1 , 8.  ; 
vr  ' Keller  was  born  November  8.  1793;  John  1 arkinsnn  was 
£•"  24.  ISIS;  Thom.,  born  Fc^.y  19  1.17; 

loseoh  born  September  8,  182.);  William,  bom  June  14,  1>  -i  , 
Daniel,’  born  May  7.  1829  : Edward,  born  May  11, 
born  August  9,  1814;  Nancy,  born  Novembei  -2,  1830  , Lliza- 
hoth  born  Juno  ‘20,  1834.  The  father  died  in  180.),  aged  18; 
the  mother  died  in  1870.  aged  83.  Of  the  above  named  chil- 
dren John  was  born  in  Smithfield  township,  on  the  farm  now 
owned  bv  Barkhurst  Bros,  near  York.  He  has  remained  thus 
L in  single  blessedness,  being  now  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 
He  owns  one  of  the  finest  farms  Smithfield  township  can  boast 
of,  containing  225  acres,  well  improved. 

Joseph  Parkinson  was  born  September  8,  182.),  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  John  Parkinson.  He  was  married  to  M.ss  Eliz- 
abeth Ann  Betton  in  1854.  They  reared  a family  of  seven  ch  - 
dren  tour  sons  and  three  daughters— Junius L,  Serena  M„  W il- 
liam  H.,  Mary  E,  John,  Edward  W.  and  Julia  A.  Parkinson. 

Daniel  Parkinson  was  born  in  Smithfield  township,  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  John  Parkinson  He  was  married  first, 
to  Miss  Mary  McMillan,  daughter  of  James  McMillan,  of  Bel- 


mont county,  in  the  year  1864.  She  died  in  1867.  His  second 
marriage  was  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Mitchell,  daughter-in-law  ot 
Rev.  Beujamin  Mitchell,  ot  Mount  Pleasant,  July  22,  1870.  Mr. 
Parkinson  came  to  the  farm  on  which  he  now  lives  in  1864, 
known  as  the  Guppy  farm.  The  old  log  house  standing  on  the 
farm  near  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Parkinson  now  lives  was  built 
by  the  Cuppys  about  the  year  1798,  and  is  in  a state  of  good 
preservation.  He  has  two  children,  one  by  each  wife,  Robert 
D.  and  Mary  Jane. 

James  B,  King. — The  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  Sol- 
omon Kins,  was  born  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and 
married  Miss  Sarah  Grimes.  Ho  emigratedat  an  early  day  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  and  Samuol  Ekert  built  a small 
boat  and  run  themselves  down  the  Ohio  river  to  Warrenton, 
Mr.  King  then  located  at  Mount  Pleasont,  where  he  worked  at 
tho  tinning  business  for  several  years.  From  Mount  Pleasant, 
lie  went  to  Washington  county,  Ohio,  and  located  at  a small 
place  called  Plymouth,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  James 
King,  our  subject,,  was  born  near  Mount  Pleasant,  October  5, 
1812,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  McCance,  daughter  of  Man- 
son  McCance,  in  1835.  They  have  reared  eight  children  Nath- 
an King,  born  February  23,  1836 ; Sarah,  born  January  10, 1838; 
Job  S.,  born  Novembers,  1839  , Elizabeth  J.,  February  16, 1842; 
Charlotte,  born  December  9,  1843;  Susannah,  born  February  9, 
1847  ; G.  W.,  born  March  29,  1849  ; Hannah  E..  born  October 
26,  1856.  Mr.  King  resides  on  his  farm  of  seventy-five  acres  ou 
Pinev  Fork. 


Noble  Lewis.  — The  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  boru 
February  3,  1839,  in  Warren  township,  Jefferson  county.  He 
is  the  son  of  William  and  Anna  Lewis.  His  father,  William 
Lewis,  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1769.  in 
1801-2,  ho  ran  produce  boats  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans. 
This  proved  to  be  a successful  business  and  was  his  first  start  in 
tho  world.  About  this  time  he  married  Miss  AnDa  Parsons,  of 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  but  formerly  ot  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware. Ho  then  emigrated  to  Jefferson  county,  and  settled  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Noble  Lewis,  now  known  as  the  Lewis 
homestead,  and  reared  a family  of  nine  children,  five  of  whom 
are  now  living.  Ho  died  on  the  old  homestead  at  the  age  of83. 
His  wife  died  at  the  age  of  63.  Mr.  Noble  Lewis  was  tho  young- 
est of  the  family,  and  was  reared  a farmer  and  educated  at  the 
neighboring  schools,  lie  was  married  to  Mary  E.  Parr,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1867.  He  has  reared  a family  of  two  children.  Al- 
though he  has  two  good  farms  in  Warren  township,  he  resides 
with  his  family  in  Smithfield,  but  looks  after  his  farming  inter- 
ests himself. 

N.  IIatne. — Daniel  Hayne,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  was  born  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  in  1763  and 
emigrated  to  Virginia  when  about  21  years  of  age,  and  followed 
farming  about  five  years  on  Castleman’s  run.  During  the  time 
he  lived  in  Virginia  he  did  a good  deal  of  hunting  in  Ohio,  and 
made  frequent  visits  to  Jacob  Holmes,  who  lived  where  David 
Oomly  resides.  In  1802  he  married  Polly  Stoneman,  and  moved, 
to  Ohio.  After  living  at  several  places  he  finally  settled  on  the 
farm  where  our  subject,  N.  Hayne,  now  lives.  He  remained  on 
this  farm  until  his  death,  in  1864,  in  the  102d  year  of  bis  age. 
Mrs.  Hayne  died  when  only  fifty-one  years  old.  They  reared  a 
family  of  twelve  children,  nine  sous  and  three  daughters.  Onr 
subject,  N.  Hayne,  married  Phoebe  Morris  November  28,  183.. 
They  have  reared  a family  of  seven  children,  four  of  whom  are 
still  living.  Mr.  Hayne  resides  on  the  old  homestead  larm  o 
203  acres  choice  land,  well  improved. 


James  Davidson  was  born  in  Wayne  township,  January  , 
1828.  His  parents,  John  and  Mary  Davidson,  were  botn  na- 
tives of  this  state.  His  father  was  born  in  1798,  and  is  now 
deceased,  his  mother  still  survives  in  her  73d  year.  Mr.  Jam 
Davidson,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  married  to  Mms  Mary 
J.  Buchanan  in  1848.  Thev  have  reared  a family  of  five  cm 
dren— Arabella.  Lou,  Carrie,  Nelly  and  George  Davidson.  Mr. 
Davidson  enlisted  under  C.  W . Clancy  in  Company  , ■’ 
imont  O.  V.  1.,  in  August,  1862.  Ho  served  three  jean*  * 
participated  in  several  of  the  severe  battles  of  the  war, 
honorably  discharged  in  1865. 

Robert  Henderson. — Tho  parents  of  the  sutyect  ofour  skeU: 
were  natives  of  Ireland,  where  this  son  'faR  born  in 

1802.  Tho  family  emigrated  to  America  in  1804,  an  ^ 

Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  they  remai 
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1814,  when  they  removed  to  Smithfield  township,  Jefferson 
county.  Robert  Henderson,  Sr.,  died  in  1836,  and  .Robert  Hen- 
derson, Jr-,  died  March  II,  1873.  Of  a family  of  six  children, 
but  two  survive,  E.  F.  and  William  Henderson.  These  two 
sons  reside  on  the  same  farm  and  i'd  the  same  house  where  their 
grandfather  and  their  father  lived.  This  farm  was  a wilderness 
when  purchased  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  cost  him  82.75  an 
acre. 

Joseph  Hastings. — James  Hastings,  the  father  of  Joseph 
Hastings,  was  born  in  Iroland,  about  the  year  1773.  When 
about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  came  to  America  and  stopped  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  he  learned  the  boot  and  shoe 
making  trade.  He  afterwards  did  journeyman  work  at  the 
same  business,  in  Phiiadelehia.  He  married  Martha  Black. 
From  Philadelphia  he  removed  to  Washington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born,  November  20, 
1807.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  farming  near  Beallsville,  till 
1813,  when  ho  moved  to  Ohio,  and  settled  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Joseph  Hastings,  in  Smithfield  township,  where  be 
remained  till  his  death  in  1830,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  Joseph 
Hastings,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  who  now  owns  the  property, 
was  married  to  Miss  Euth  Brown  in  1832.  They  reared  a fami- 
ly of  nine  children,  soven  of  whom  still  survive.  Of  Mr.  Hast- 
ing’ssons,  three  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  John  W. 
Hastings  enlisted  August,  1862,  in  company  B,  52d  O.  V.  I.,  un- 
der Col.  C.  W.  Clancy,  and  served  three  years.  Stephen  B. 
Hasting  was  out  in  the  hundred  days  service,  126th  Regiment 
Ohio  National  Guards;  took  the  measles  at  Fort  Delaware,  was 
sent  home  and  died  in  eight  days  afterwards  at  Bloomfield.  Jas. 

D.  Hastings  was  also  out  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  regiment. 

John  Stoneman  and  John  McLaughlin. — About  the  yearl801 
or  1802,  these  two  men  located  their  lands  in  Smithfiold  town- 
ship, now  the  Russell  and  S.  R.  McLaughlin  farm,  and  were 
preparing  to  build  cabins.  Stoneman  bearing  some  one  chop- 
ping near  by,  concluded  one  or  tho  other  of  them  was  wrong 
in  locating  their  cabins.  They  sought  each  other  out  and  were 
greatly  rejoiced,  not  knowing  there  was  any  one  in  the  country 
near.  Alter  an  examination  of  the  lines,  they  found  thatStono- 
man  was  wrong  in  his  selection  of  a building  site,  as  he  was 
building  his  cabin  near  another  man's  spring  and  in  one  corner 
of  his  own  lot.  He  therefore  concluded  to  change  his  location. 

He  finally  selected  the  site  where  James  Russell's  house  now 
stands. 

I 

John  Hoyle  was  born  in  England,  March  2,  1815.  He  is  the 
son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Hoyle.  His  father  and  grandfather 
and  their  families  emigrated  to  America  in  1815,  and  all  came 
direct  to  Ohio,  except  the  father  of  our  subject,  who  baited  in 
Philadelphia  county,  where  he  remained  about  four  years  on  a 
farm  (tbe  Centennial  grounds  of  1876), from  whence  he  came  to 
Ohio  in  1823  and  settled  four  miles  southeast  of  Smithfield  on  a 
farm  now  owned  by  VV.  T.  Fleming.  John  Hoyle,  Sr.,  died  in 
1871,  aged  84.  His  wife  died  in  the  spring  of  1821.  John 
Hoyle,  Jr.,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  married  to  Dorothy 
Johnston  in  1837  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  They  were  both 
birthright  Quakers.  When  they  came  over  from  England  they 
were  one  hundred  days  on  the  voyage,  and  were  entirely  out  of 
provisions  when  they  reached  our  shores.  Mr.  Iloyle  now  lives 
on  his  farm  of  202  acres  near  Smithfield.  It  is  choice  land  and 
well  improved. 

Jacob  Barkhurst  was  born  in  Smithfield  township  Novem- 
ber 11,  1808.  His  parents  were  William  and  Nancy  Barkhurst. 

Mr.  B.  was  married  to  Mary  Moore  February  27,  1830.  They 
reared  a family  of  two  children,  William  and  Naomi.  His  first 
wile  died  December  25,  1837.  Ilis  second  marriage  was  to  Jane 
Raymond  in  1840.  She  died  September  25,  1859. 

Susannah  Holmes  Moore. — Susannah  Holmes  Moore  died  at 
her  residence  in  Smithfield  on  tho  10th  instant,  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  at  the  age  of  83  years,  2 months,  and  11  days.  She 
was  born  November  22,  1793,  and  lived  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  she  was  born  the  greater  part  of  a hundred  years,  hon- 
ored, loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  the 
mother  of  seventeen  children,  the  most  of  whom  now  live.  She 
lived  to  see  and  caress  a child  of  the  fourth  generation  ; and  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  her  offspring  in  children,  grandchildren 
great  grandchildren  and  great  great  grandchildren  numbered 
one  hundred  and  forty-six.  She  was  converted  and  joined 
the  M..  E.  Church  when  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  lived 


a consistent  member  of  it  until  sne  was  called  to  join 
the  Church  Triumphant  above.  It  was  wonderful  tohea 

her  toll  of  this  country  when  but  a wilderness  and  to  see 

how  clear  her  intellect  was  as  to  past  and  pie 
She  saw  tho  first  church  built  west  ot  tbe  Ohio  r>™r,  and  at- 
tended its  meetings  lor  a great  many  years. 
the  first  preacher,  and  every  one  else  who  preached  in  the  bull- 
ing. She  could  remember  when  the  ludian  roa™^  over  e 
hills,  and  most  of  tho  trying  times  of  the  war  of  1813.  It  is  a 
loss,  and  a great  one,  not  to  have  a full  history  of  this  rema^' 
ble  Christian  woman’s  life;  for  undoubtedly,  she  was  the  o des 
Methodist  of  her  day  in  eastern  Ohio,  having  been  in  the  etmren 
seventy  years  ; and  it  is  fitting  to  say,  that  amid  the  gloom l of 
death  the  Christian  can  utter  without  restraint,  " 1 know  that 
mv  Redeemer  liveth.”— From  the  Smithfield.  Independent,  reb.  U, 
1876. 


WAYNE  TOWNSHIP. 

This,  like  the  townships  south  ot  it,  is  a . high  rolling  land, 
in  places  billy  and  rough,  but  has  a strong  limestone  soil,  that 
produces  well  all  the  various  kinds  of  grain  and  grasses.  Hi® 
underlaid  with  the  same  strata  of  coal  which  is  found  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  county,  which  is  almost  exclusively  used  for 
all  purposes. 

Wayne  township  was  organized  June  12,  1805.  It  contains 
two  villages,  four  postoffices,  ten  churches  and  three  railroad 
stations  along  tbe  line  ot  tho  Pan-Handle  road,  which  passes 
through  it  from  east  to  west. 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 

As  in  other  townships,  so  in  this,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
determining  with  certainty  who  the  first  settlers  were,  when 
they  settled,  or  whore,  it  is  probable  that  about  1796  or  1797, 
was  as  early  as  any  whites  settled  within  the  present  limits  of 
tbo  township.  It  is  conceded  that  tho  first  white  child  born  in 
the  limits  of  Wayne,  was  John  Mansfield,  who  was  born  on  sec- 
tion ten,  December,  1797,  and  Joseph  Copeland  was  the  second 
white  child  born  within  tho  township,  in  1800. 

James  Blackburn  came  from  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  in 
1798,  and  settled  two  and  a half  miles  southeast  of  Bloomfield, 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Washington  Stringer,  and  bis 
brother,  Anthony  Blackburn,  came  at  the  same  time  and  settled 
beside  him.  This  property  is  also  owned  by  the  Stringers.  John 
Maxwell  came  from  the  same  place  at  the  same  time  and  settled 
near  the  Blackburns,  and  Jacob  Ong  settled  on  Short  creek  at 
an  early  date. 

The  following  is  a list  of  early  settlers  who  were  here  from 
1806  to  1814  : Michael  Stonehocker,  Lewis  Throgmorton,  Henry 
Beamer,  John  Dickey,  Richard  Coleman,  John  Barrett,  Jacob 
Spaw,  Benjamin  Price,  John  Cox,  Win.  Wright,  Jr.,  John  Lyons, 
James  Tipton,  Joseph  Knott,  John  Debos,  Eobert  Peoples,  John 
Tipton,  Robort  Christy,  Win.  Sprague,  John  Hoover,  James 
Sample,  Hugh  Trimble,  John  Sprague,  Joseph  McGrail,  Leon- 
ard Euby,  Manuel  Manly,  Thomas  Carr,  Tobias  Shanks,  John 
Vorhes,  John  Welch,  Joshua  Cole,  John  Vanhorn,  Nicholas 
Merryman,  John  Coleman,  Charles  Stewart.  Abel  Sweezy,  John 
Thorn,  Wm.  Elliott,  Jacob  Cox,  Nicholas  Wheeler,  Wm.  Cox, 
John  Dayton,  Elijah  Cox,  Samuel  McNary,  Zebidee  Cox,  Jacob 
Lemon,  Sheridan  Cox,  Greenberry  Green,  Christopher  Cox,  Wm, 
Sweezy,  Zebidee  Cox,  Jr.,  Thomas  Arnold,  Thomas  Bell,  John 
Edgington,  Isaac  Vanhorn,  Ezekiel  Cole,  John  McClay,  George 
Hazelmaker,  John  Matthews,  Sylvester  Tipton,  Henry  Fergu- 
son, John  Kinney,  Wm.  Wright,  Sr.,  Richard  Boren,  Methiah 
Scammorhorn,  Daniel  Shivillee,  Richard  Ross,  John  Johnson 
James  Barber,  James  Ferguson,  James  Sinkey,  Amos  Scott, 
Benjamin  Bond,  John  Jones,  Thomas  Lindsey,  Gabriel  Holland 
Patrick  Moore  Lome  Tippen,  Robert  McLary,  Peter  Ross,  Moses 
Riley  Jacob  Vorhes  Morns  Dunlevy,  Solomon  Tracy,  Michael 
Worxby  Wm  Sullivan,  Thomas  Jones,  Ernel  Tracy,  Thomas 
Ross,  Joshua  Lemon,  Henry  Barber,  James  G.  Harrah,  Robert 
Milligan,  John  Hedge,  David  Milligan,  John  Scott,  Andrew  Dun- 
can, Peter  Beebout,  Thomas  Moore,  Andrew  Johnson  James 
Dogan,  Jacob  Jones,  Thomas  Riley.  ’ 

MILLS. 

The  first  mill  was  built  by  Natban  McGrew,  on  Cross  creek 
where  Shelly  s station  now  stands.  88  rae*’ 
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1856  to  1860,  David  Farmer  bought  fPom 
)f  Harrison  county,  a steam  flouring  mill, 
to  Bloomfield  and  put  up  on  the  tanyard  lot, 
Alexander  Bines.  The  citizens,  as  an  in- 
...  n the  purchase.  About  1863  or  1864,  Farmer 

sola  it  to  Voorhes  & Keller,  who  attached  a saw  mill  to  it.  These 
men  run  it  some  time,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  Reuben 
Burchfield,  who  sold  it  to  Patton  & Boop  and  they  sold  it  to 
dement  Boop,  who  is  now  successfully  carrying  on  the  business. 

HAYTI. 

There  is  in  the  southern  part  of  this  township  a colony  or 
neighborhood  of  colored  people,  which  originated  the  application 
of  the  name  of  Hayti  to  their  settlement.  About  1835,  a Mr.  Bu- 
ford, of  Charles  City  county,  Ya.,  liberated  6 or  8 slaves,  who 
emigrated  to  Ohio  and  settled  on  Still  Water,  Harrison  county. 
They  were  sent  under  the  guardianship  of  Benjamin  Ladd. 
The  same  Mr.  Buford  subsequently,  about  1830,  liberated  some 
five  or  six  families,  containing  eighteen  or  twenty  persons  in 
all.  Tbeso  last  were  sent  under  the  guardian  care  of  Robert 
Ladd,  who  first  bought  a quarter  section  of  land,  and  then  an- 
other lot  of  one  hundred  and  five  acres  of  Thomas  Mansfield, 
and  settled  them  on  it,  where  these  colored  people  have  since 
lived.  By  Mr.  Buford’s  will  these  lands  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  children  of  these  families  as  they  became  of  age. 
When  the  lands  were  thus  finally  dividod,  there  were  from  five  to 
fifteen  acres  to  each  heir.  There  are  at  present,  1879,  eleven  fam- 
ilies, amounting  in  all  to  some  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  occupying 
the  premises.  They  have  two  churches — one  Baptist  and  one 
M.  E.  Church,  with  Sabbath  schools  connected  with  each.  The 
M.  E.  Church  was  established  about  1845,  and  the  Baptist 
Church  in  1870.  They  are  also  organized  into  a separate  sub- 
district  for  school  purposes.  Upon  tho  whole,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  progressed  very  much  in  material  prosperity,  or 
improved  in  moral  or  intellectual  development. 


Some  time  from 
Henry  Eagloson,  < 
which  he  removed  i 
formerly  owned  by 
ducement,  assisted  i 


TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 


blacksmith  shops,  two  shoemaker  shops,  two  harness  shops,  one 
drug  store,  one  steam  flouring  and  saw  mill,  two  doctors,  three 
churches,  viz  : one  Old  School  Presbyterian,  one  M.  E.  Church 
one  U.  P.  Church,  and  a population  of  about  two  hundred  inhab- 
itants. 


un  ion  POST. 

This  town,  located  at  Cross  creek,  on  the  P.  C.  K.  R.,  was  laid 
out  by  William  Hervey  in  July,  1859.  When  the  surveyor, 
Joseph  Rickey,  came  to  survey  the  lots  out  for  the  town,  three 
or  four  names  were  given  him  from  which  to  select  one  for  the 
new  town.  It  was  desired  to  get  a name  for  it  not  given  to  any 
other  town  in  the  state.  The  names  selected  for  him  to  choose 
from  were  Kossuth,  Exchauge  Mills,  Unionport  and  Herveys- 
ville.  U nionport  was  chosen  and  the  lots  surveyed  and  sold. 
Tho  town  was  originally  laid  off  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek, 
but  lots  were  from  time  to  time  bought  from  the  adjoining  land 
on  tho  north  sido  of  tho  creek  and  buildings  erected,  until  June, 
1879,  when  these  and  other  lots  were  regularly  surveyed  out  and 
an  addition  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  along  the  track 
of  the  railroad,  which  became  a part  of  the  town. 

This  is  the  greatest  shipping  point  on  this  railroad  between 
Steubenville  and  Dennison.  Grain  and  stock  of  all  kinds  are 
largely  shipped  from  this  place. 

Tho  village  contains  three  dry  goods  and  grocery  stores,  one 
drug  store,  two  hotels,  one  wagon  and  carriage  shop,  with  black- 
smith shop,  two  blacksmith  shops,  one  flouring  mill,  one  saw 
mill,  one  lumber  yard,  one  grain  ware  house,  one  boot  and  shoe 
shop,  one  tin  shop,  one  millinery  store,  one  dress  maker,  one 
broom  factory,  one  carpenter  shop,  one  hardware  an’d  agricul- 
tural store,  one  watchmaker  and  jewelry  store,  oue  physician, 
three  churches — one  M.  £.  Church,  one  Presbyterian  and  oue 
Disciples  church.  Population  about  300. 


FIRST  BUSINESS  HOUSES. 

The  first  store  kept  in  the  village  was  started  by  Coleman  & 
Hervey  in  1854. 


HOTELS. 


BLOOMFIELD. 

This  village  was  laid  off  by  David  Craig,  in  1817,  but  being 
far  inland,  its  growth  and  business  have  been  slow.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  gain  much  history  of  its  early  business. 

TEACHERS. 

The  first  teacher  was  Isaac  Holmes,  and  the  second  one  was 

John  Haughey,  the  next  one  Joseph  Dunlap. 

blacksmiths. 

The  first  blacksmith  was  John  Morrison,  who  started  busi- 
ness in  1823.  WAGONMAKEBS. 


William  Hervey-  kept  the  only  hotel  in  the  place  until  1872, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  William  Me , who  still  con- 

tinues the  business.  Then  Samuel  Sproat  started  a hotel,  which 
he  is  successfully  conducting.  The  next  hotel  was  started  by 
Sproat  and  is  still  in  successful  operation. 

EXCHANGE  MILLS— UNIONPORT. 

There  was  an  old  water  mill  on  the  property  now  occupied 
by  these  mills,  when  Mr.  Hervey  bought  it  in  1850.  This  old 
mill  he  removed  and  replaced  it  with  a new  one,  in  which  he 
put  new  double  engines.  In  1866  he  sold  it.  Since  then  it 
has  passed  through  several  hands.  The  stoam  engines  were 
taken  out  and  the  mill  is  now  run  by  water  power,  and  is  doing 
a good  business. 


The  first  wagonmaker  was  John  Crow,  who  started  a shop  in 
1823  or  1824. 

FIRST  PHYSICIANS. 

The  following  are  the  first  doctors  who  located  in  the  village  : 
FiT.t  i second,  Dr.  Eddie,  .lord,  Dr.  Vorhee.; 

fourth,  Dr.  Johnson. 

FIRST  HOTEL. 

The  first  hotel  was  started  by  Richard  Price  in  1822.  The 
second  one  by  Marion  Duvall,  some  time  after. 

tanneries. 

tanneries  are  now  all  discontinued. 

[DISTILLERIES. 

re.iill.rie.  were  numerous  nod  pervaded  every  portion  of  the 
tow»rP  but  like  the  utnn.rie.,  they  hove  oil  dmuppeured. 

business  houses  of  to-day. 

ft  Rloomfield  at  the  present  time  contains  two  dry  goods  stores, 
one  ^grocery  store,  one  hardware  store,  one  wagon  shop,  two 


the  carriage  shops 

Were  first  started  by  Thomas  Potts  as  a wagon  shop  in  1847. 
In  1858-60,  the  three  sons  becoming  interested  in  it,  gradually 
discontinued  the  wagon  making  business  and  ehauged  to  car- 
riage making.  George,  one  of  the  sous  finally  became  sole 
owner  and  carried  on  tho  business  until  1876,  when  Thomas 
Hare  of  Pittsburgh,  became  proprietor,  and  leased  it  to  W.  C. 
Cookson,  who  now-  carries  on  the  business. 

UNIONPORT  LODGE  NO.  3.33  F.  A A.  il. 

Chartered  October  16,  1861.  Charter  members — Charles 
Mather,  Eli  L.  Wolf,  William  Herron,  George  Potts,  Warner 
Grimes,  William  Miser,  Edward  Hall,  Samuel  Sproat  and 
Joseph  Adrian,  all  of  Smithficld  Lodge.  Eli  Wolf,  F.  M. ; 
George  Pott,  F.  S.  W. ; William  Herron,  F.  J.  W. 

August  21,  1879,  the  members  number  fortyr-eight. 

Offieors — William  C.  Cooksou,  W.  M. ; John  Thompson,  S. 
W. ; W.  W.  Robe,  J.  W.  j Samuel  Vorhes,  treasurer;  C.  B. 
Templeton,  secretary;  Samuel  Sproat,  S.  D. ; A.  J.  Ralston, 


ITALIAN  MARBLE  WORKS— UNIONPORT. 

This  enterprise  was  first  started  at  Annapolis  by  John  J. 
Gruber,  tho  present  proprietor,  in  1870,  and  re-established  at 
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UnioDport,  April  1,  1874,  whore  ho  continues  the  manufacture 
ot  monuments  and  bead  stones  of  every  description.  Ho  furn- 
ishes work  to  from  four  to  six  employes. 

CNIONPORT  CARRIAGE  WORKS. 

This  establishment  turns  out  nothing  but  tho  best  work,  and 
is  well  known  throughout  this  section  of  country!  They  man- 
ufacture all  kinds  of  wagons,  buggies,  carriages,  and  do  all 
kinds  of  repairing,  and  furnish  employment  to  a number  of 
hands  the  year  around.  Mr.  VV.  0.  Cookson  is  the  proprietor. 

UNION  PORT  HOTEL. 

This  is  a new  house,  well  furnished  and  well  kept,  and  is  one 
of  the  necessary  enterprises  of  Unionport.  It  is  located  near 
the  depot.  Mr.  Samuel  Sproat  is  the  proprietor  and  a very 
congenial  gentleman.  The  traveling  public  will  find  good  ac- 
commodations and  reasonable  charges. 


POSTOFFICES. 

BLOOMING  DALE. 

The  first  office  established  in  this  township  was  at  Bloomfield 
in  1823,  called  Bloomingdale.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
postmasters  as  nearly  as  can  be  gathered  from  its  estab- 
lishment to  the  present  time:  1823,  Henry  Rickey;  1825, 

Edward  Hand;  1827,  Washington  Murray;  1828,  Marion  Du- 
vall; 1829,  Sa'muel  McGrow;  1836,  Basil  Carter;  1846,  John 
W.  Carter;  1849,  J.  B.  Simoral ; 1857,  Haran  Maxwell ; 1859, 
M.  L.  Blackburn,  1869,  John  B.  Simeral,  present  incumbent. 

UNIONPORT. 

This  was  the  second  postoffice  established.  It  was  granted  in 
1854,  and  the  following  are  the  postmasters  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed: 1854,  James  Wagoner;  1857,  William  Herron;  1865, 
Samuel  Vorhes ; 1855,  David  Madlock ; 1871,  Harvey  Poland, 
present  incumbent. 


FAIR  CLAY. 

This  is  the  third  office,  and  was  established  at  Bloomfield  sta- 
tion, on  the  B.  & C.  R.  R..  in  1858.  Wayne  township  refused  to 
vote  a subscription  of  §30,000  to  build  the  Steubenville  and  In- 
diana R.  R.,now  tbe  “Pan-Handle,”  and  in  consequence  the  rail- 
road company  did  not  feel  disposed  to  extend  any  favors  to  tho 
people  of  that  locality.  During  this  state  of  feeling  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  department  for  the  establishment  ot  a post- 
office  at  this  station,  aud  William  Blackburn,  a prominent  citi- 
zen and  an  active  leader  in  the  movemont,  suggested  “ Fair 
Play  ” as  an  appropriate  name,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
office  was  established  with  that  name.  Mr.  Blackburn  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  postmaster,  and  served  until  May  1,  1865,  when 
he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  tbe  present  incumbent,  C.  B. 
Templeton. 

CRESS  WELL. 


This  is  an  office  established  at  Skelly’s  station,  on  the  P.  C. 
& St.  L.  railroad.  It  was  established  in  1869.  First  postmas- 
ter, James  Keys,  who  served  about  three  years.  Others  filled 
the  position  in  the  following  order : Robert  Jol lie,  one  Year  ; 
Amos  Hammond,  one  year;  John  Boop,  one  year;  John  Mont- 
gomery, present  postmaster. 


CHURCHES. 

MOUNT  MORIAH-REGULAR  BAPTIST. 

This  is  the  oldest  regular  Baptist  church  in  Jefferson  county. 
It  was  first  organized  at  Steubenville,  May  17,  1812.  Daniel 
Woodward  was  chosen  clerk,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Yatevnan  was 
called  to  be  its  minister,  which  call  he  cheerfully  accepted.  In 
the  “ Declaration  of  Principles”  set  forth  by  these  early  pioneers 
we  quote : 

“Art.  15.  We  believe  that  pride  is  forbidden  in  tho  Scriptures, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  tho  followers  ol  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus  to  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel  as  people  professing 
godliness. 

71— B.  * J.  Cos. 


“Art.  16.  We  believe  that  the  principle -and  practi » J*  f*™.' 
creek  in  Wayne  township.  Jefferson  county,  on  the  5th  day 

ZltlttpZTJZses  for  some 

homes  tTey  were  not  unmindful  of  their  religious  duties  but 

promptly  attended  all  their  meetings,  tbS 

to  sixteen  miles.  The  last  record  we  have  of  this  eburen 

S°SS  met'at  the  house  of  Peter  Hesse, •when,  afte. •preach- 
ing, Thomas  White  and  Zachariah  Prichard  presen tedjetters 
from  the  Thumb  Run  Church  of  Faquier  county,  Va.,  and  were 

1 6 About  this  tim^eBie 'scattered  members  of  this  church  appear 
to  have  united  with  the  regular  Baptist  Churd,  at  Hopedale 
Harrison  county,  about  seven  miles  from  the 

these  members  lived,  where  they  continued  to  attend  worship 
until  1823,  when,  on  account  of  the  distance  they  bad  to  travd 
they  petitioned  to  bo  set  off  to  themselves  again.  They  were 
regularly  constituted  a new  church,  by  the  name  of  Pino  Ru 
Church,  and  a new  hewed  building  was  erected  the  same  year 
and  solemnly  dedicated.  The  first  sermon  preached  in  it  was 
by  Elijah  Stone,  who  was  tho  first  regular  pastor.  I he  next 
pastor  was  Rev.  Hipsley,  then  followed  by  John  Long, 
Thomas  W.  Greer,  Solomon  Sells,  George  Jones,  George  What - 

ton,  George  C.  Sedgwick, Squibb,  Washington  Glass.  • 

The  original  members  composing  this  church  at  its  reorgani- 
zation in  1823,  were  James  Shockney  and  Rebecca  Shock ney, 
his  wife.  Luke  Tipton  and  Theresa  Tipton,  bis  wife  Thomas 
Rowland  and  Deborah  Rowland,  his  wife,  Andrew  Roloson  and 
Hannah  Roloson,  his  wife— eight  members  in  all.  , 

The  original  log  house  having  been  occasionally  repaired  and 
weatherboarded,  is  still  standing  in  a good  state  of  preservation, 
though  no  regular  preaching  has  been  held  in  it  for  some  years. 

It  is  yet  the  legal  property  of  the  church. 

This  PineRun  church  after  its  reorganization  in  1823,  appears 
to  have  been  for  many  years  a strong  influential  body,  with  a 
flourifchiDfij  Sabbath  school  connected  with  it,  but  a largo  and  in- 
fluential  portion  of  its  members  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
whore  Mount  Moriah  church  now  stands,  became  desirous  of 
building  a new  house  there  and  establishing  the  church  at  that 
place,  which  being  opposed  by  those  living  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pine  run.  those  favoring  the  removal  voluntarily  withdrew 
and  built  a new  house  and  formed  themselves  into  a regular 
church  organization,  which  they  called  Mount  Moriah.  A coun- 
cil was  called  to  considor  the  propriety  of  the  action.  Thih 
council  met  July  6,  1861,  and  after  examining  “The  Articles  of 
Faith,”  <!te..  of  the  brethren  and  sisters,  resolved  to  recognize 
them  as  a regular  Baptist  church,  with  the  name  of  Mount  Mri- 
riah,  and  on  Sabbath  Rev.  W.  R.  McGowan  preached  the  ser- 
mon, Rev.  J.  Davis  offered  prayer  and  gave  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship and  G.  C.  Sedgwick  tho  charge  to  the  church.  The  infant 
church  elected  tho  following  officers : G.  C.  Sedgwick,  pastor.; 

S.  B.  Thorp,  clerk  ; Andrew  Ralston,  W.  P.  Saunders,  W.  Mer- 
riman  andG.  W.  Ralston,  deacons  ; John  Cole,  John  L.  Megrail 
and  John  Walden,  trustees.  The  number  that  united  as  mem- 
bers on  the  occasion  was  thirty-five. 

For  about  a year  the  church  held  its  meetings  in  a barn  and 
sometimes  in  a school  house,  near.  In  the  summer  of  1862,  John 
and  Thomas  Cole  gave  the  church  an  acre  of  laud,  upon  which 
the  present  house  was  built.  In  regard  to  furnishing  the  house 
we  find  this  entry  upon  the  church  records  : 

“ Whereas,  the  Smitbfieid  Chapter  of  R.  A.  Masons  have  gen- 
erously donated  us  the  sum  of  §20  to  pay  for  our  lamps,  there- 
fore, 

Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  church  be  tendered , to  the 
Chapter  for  their  kindness  to  us,  and  may  Heaven  bless  them  in 
all  their  deeds  of  charities  and  labors  of  love.” 

A Sabbath  school  was  organized  and  prayer  meetings  held 
In  the  fall  of  1864,  the  pastor,  Rev.  G.  C.  Sedgwick,  impelled 
by  a sense  of  duty  resigned  his  chargo  and  entered  the  service 
ot  ins  country  to  help  put  down  tho  great  rebellion  that  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  country  aud  the  institutions  ot  civil  liberty 
reared  at  so  great  a sacrifice  by  our  forefathers.  * ’ 
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to  fill  the  vaeanev  64r  11088  wa8  engal?ed  as  pastor 

was  comDelled  hJin  v years  ^acl  expired,  this  pastor 

ot  his  youth  in  hi  ai  ln,f  to  seek  reRt  among  the  friends 

viwi  hl?  nort*Jern  home.  Rev.  W.  J.  Dunn  was  in- 

A fter  servi n^h^  h6  past,orate  which  he  d'd>  October  6,  1866. 
church  the  church  four  years,  this  pastor  also  leaving  the 

one  ye.  J 1871’ wheu  he  rotu'-ned  a"d  served 

nastm-  h’  D<^  affain  them.  The  congregation  without  a 
unii  i b!fme  pattered,  and  the  Sabbath  school  diminished, 
char™  nf  h 8pnng  °f  t873’  ReV-  G'  C-  Sedgwick  again  took 
dition  f h C°ngr0gatlOn  which  is  now  a prosperous  con- 

Upon  the  establishment  of  Monnt  Moriah  and  a withdrawal 
oi  so  large  a portion  of  its  members,  Pine  Run  church  is  no 
nger  able  to  keep  up  an  organization,  and  for  some  years  its 
meetings  have  ceased. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH-UNIONPORT. 

.This  church  was  organized  June  18,  1874,  by  a committee  ot 
t e Presbytery  of  Steubenville,  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
lhe  committee  consisted  of  Rev.  Israel  Price  and  L.  V.  Mil- 
ligan,  with  the  elder,  Henry  Hammond.  The  original  mem- 
bers were  the  following,  twenty-three  in  number,  viz : John 
Welday,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Welday,  James  Reed,  Mrs.  Mary  Reed, 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  McNary,  Alexander  Porter,  J.  P.  Lyle,  C.  M. 
Jones,  Emma  C.  Jones,  John  Moore,  Mrs.  Sarah  Moore,  Wil- 
liam Crenery,  Mrs.  Esther  CroDery,  Jonas  Amspoker,  Mrs.  Ella 
Amspoker,  John  J.  Gruber,  Mrs.  Mary  Gruber,  Dr.  John 
Cameren,  Mrs.  Anna  Cameren,  George  Polen,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Whitmore  and  Miss  Mary  Crenery. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Porter,  James  Reed,  John  Welday  and  John 
Moore  were  elected  to  the  office  of  ruling  elders,  and  regularly 
ordained  and  installed.  Messrs.  Dr.  John  Cameren,  J.  J. 
Gruber  and  G.  M.  Jones  were  elected  to  tho  office  of  deacon, 
and  regularly  ordained  and  installed. 

During  the  fall  of  1874,  the  congregation  erected  a small  but 
commodious  bouse  of  worship,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God  on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  February,  1875. 

On  the  28th  day  of  May,  1875,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Swaney, 
D.  D.  was  regularly  installed  as  pastor.  He  was  the  first  and 
only  pastor  of  the  church  to  tho  present  date,  and  under  his 
ministrations  and  by  the  favoring  smile  of  divine  providence, 
this  church  has  enjoyed  a steady  growth.  At  present,  after 
deaths  and  removals,  tho  membership  is  about  eighty. 


M.  E.  CHURCH — UNI0NP0RT. 

This  church  was  organized  about  1863-64.  The  first  meet- 
ings were  hold  in  the  old  brick  school  house  until  it  was  burnt. 
They  then  hold  their  meetings  in  the  frame  school  house  until 
the  fall  of  1874,  when  they  built  a new  edifice  which  was  dedi- 
cated by  1.  C.  Pershing,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  preached  tho  dedi- 
catory sermon,  assisted  by  W.  D.  Starkey, ;minister  in  charge. 
At  its  organization  there  were  but  twelve  or  fourteen  mombers, 
which  is  now  increased  to  forty.  There  is  a Sunday  school  con- 
nected with  the  church. 


M.  E.  CHURCH— BLOOMFIELD. 


This  church,  located  at  Bloomfield,  was  organized  about  1828— 
30.  In  1842  the  first  church  building  was  erected,  which  is  still 
occupied  by  the  congregation.  It  is  a brick  edifice,  42x32,  and 
cost  some  81,200.  There  wore  forty  original  members ; the  pres- 
ent number  (1879)  is  ninety.  A Sunday  school  was  established 
about  1844,  with  an  enrollment  of  forty  scholars.  The  present 
Dumber  is  fifty.  It  has  a library  in  connection  with  it. 


M.  P.  CHURCH— BLOOMFIELD. 

This  church  was  organized  October  10,  1871,  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Morrow^  Thirty-five  members 
united  with  it  on  the  occasion,  David  Hervey,  Joseph  Hervey 
„nH  Samuel  McCoy  were  chosen  the  first  elders.  Ebenezcr  Hor- 
J B HVrvey  William  II.  Hervey,  James  Keys  and  Samuel 
M&oy  were  appointed  trustees  In  1871-72  they  built  a bouse 
32x52  at  a cost  of  84,000.  On  the  completion  o it,  the  trustees 
„ Hior.rmtinued  and  the  deacons  performed  their  duties. 

dedicated  November  14,  1872  by  Rev 
Kennedy  of  Steubenville.  Rev.  Jamison  was  their 'first 
served  them  until  April  10,  1876,  since  which  timo 
ErT’bas  been  only  supplies.  There  is  a Sabbath  school,  with 
fifty  scholars,  connected  with  tho  church. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

William  Ferguson. — Mr.  Ferguson  was  born  in  Ponnsyl- 
vania  in  1778.  In  1802  he  came  to  Wayne  township  and  pur- 
chased land  in  section  five,  but  returned  to  his  native  state  and 
remained  until  1803,  when  he  came  again  and  made  a perma- 
nent settlement.  After  clearing  some  land  and  building  a cabin 
his  next  step  was  to  purchase  a still  for  making  whisky,  as  that 
was  the  only  staple  article  that  would  bring  money  at  all  timos. 
This  enterprise  was  continued  for  but  a few  years.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son then  engaged  in  farming  and  followed  that  for  the  balance 
of  his  life.  In  L818  he  was  elected  justice  of  tho  peace,  and  re- 
mained in  office  until  1836.  He  died  in  1868,  on  tho  farm  he  set- 
tled in  1803. 

James  Ferguson,  a son  of  William  Ferguson,  was  born  on 
the  old  homestead  in  Wayne  township,  March  26, 1809,  He 
was  reared  a farmer  and  received  his  education  in  the  log  school 
house  of  his  time.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Sarah  Woods,  by  whom  he  has  four  children.  Mr. 
Ferguson  had  two  sons  in  tho  late  war.  John  was  captain  ot 
Company  G.,  43d  O.  V.,  and  William  was  sergeant  of  the  same 
company.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  represented  the  township  in  var- 
ious offices,  and  is  one  of  tho  trustees  at  prosont. 

Samuel  Ferguson  was  born  on  the  old  homestead  in  1815. 
He  was  reared  a farmer,  and  during  his  boyhood  attended  a 
subscription  school  during  a few  months  in  the  winter,  and  in 
this  way  received  a fair  education.  In  1840  he  married  Miss 
Martha  Boyd,  of  Wayne  township.  They  have  dine  children— 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  the  present 
owner  of  the  old  Ferguson  homestead  and  resides  there. 

John  Moore. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Sa- 
line township,  Jefferson  county,  in  1820.  and  is  a descendant  of 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  township.  John  was  reared  on  tho 
farm  and  received  a good  practical  education.  He  is  engaged  in 
his  chosen  profession,  that  of  farming  and  stock  raising,  and  is 
devoting  a great  deal  of  bis  time  to  the  raising  of  fine  sheep  and 
cattle,  in  both  of  which  bo  aims  to  excel,  and  may  be  calle’d  one 
of  the  model  farmers  of  this  township,  or  rather  of  Jefferson 
county.  His  farm  is  finely  improved  and  shows  a good  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  located  near  what  is  known  as  the  Dorsey  Flats. 

George  Maxwell  was  a son  of  James  Maxwell,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Wayne,  and  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  Goorgowas 
born  near  • Bloomfield,  February  24,  1826.  He  was  reared  a 
farmer  and  received  a good  common  school  education.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Howard,  January  1,  1867.  They  have  one 
child,  who  was  born  December  29,  1867.  On  tho  morning  of 
December  26,  1877,  Mr.  Maxwell  left  home  to  go  to  Steubenville, 
and  while  passing  a train  standing  on  tho  side  track  near  Bloom- 
field, tho  engine  of  which  train  was  blowing  off  steam,  makinga 
noise  so  great  that  he  could  hear  nothing  else,  an  eastern  bound 
train,  running  at  great  speed,  struck  him  and  caused  in- 
stant death.  The  news  was  soon  carried  to  his  family  and 
friends,  casting  a gloom  over  tho  whole  neighborhood,  as  Mr. 
Maxwell  was  a person  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Ho  was  a member  of  tho  Presbyterian  church  and  belonged  to 
the  Masonic  order.  His  loss  was  felt  by  his  brolher  members, 
both  in  the  church  and  tho  lodgo. 

Robert  Parks. — Mr.  Parks  was  born  in  Wayne  township, 
March  26,  1800.  Labon  Parks,  father  of  Robert,  was  a Viugin- 
ian  and  first  came  to  Ohio  as  a soldier,  being  stationed  at  Fort 
Carpenter  for  some  time,  and  was  present  there  when  the  John- 
son boys  came  in  after  their  escape  from  tho  Indians.  He  came 
to  Steubenville  in  1797  and  remained  until  1800,  when  he  moved 
to  Wayne  township.  Robert  married  Miss  Mary  Hedges, 
daughter  of  John  Hedges,  of  Wayne  township.  They  have  seven 
children — two  sons  and  five  daughters. 

John  Bell,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  in  1804, 
and  came  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  with  his  parents  when  a 
boy.  They  located  in  Wayne  township,  where  Mr.  Bell  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  Ho  was  brought  up  ou  the  farm  and  ic- 
ceived  a limited  education,  as  there  was  too  much  hard  work  to 
be  done  to  allow  of  much  schooling.  In  1829,  be  manned  Miss 
Nancy  Merryman,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Merryman.  Theyhave 
bad  nine  children,  of  whom  seven  are  living — five  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Mr.  Beil  is  a farmer,  and  a very  active  man  for  ns 
age.  He  resides  near  Bloomfield. 
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p/  AnriM  A isi?  w d Wa8  b°on  ln  Westmoreland  county 
Pa.,  April  I4  i816.  He  went  to  Richland  county,  Ohio  with 

h«  lather,  but  after  a tune  came  to  Jefferson  county  and  located 

?«MmaTh  !ury  M™8field’  daugbter  of  Thomas  Mans: 

fieid.  They  have  three  children.  Mr.  Reed’s  occupation  was 

h«r  nfi8  armeH  • Hr?rV6d  a8,a>Htiee  of  the  peace  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  m 1875,  was  elected  county  commissioner,  and 

served  wtth  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  county  He  died  I)e 
cember  20,  1878.  His  son  occupies  the  old  homestsadatUnion 
port. 

Samuel  Blackburn  was  born  in  December,  1813.  His  father 
was  Anthony  Blackburn,  who  came  from  Pen nsy] vania in  1800. 
Mr.  Blackburn  was  brought  up  on  the  farm  on  which  he  now 

t , 18?whe  married  MiR8  ^chel  Rolen,  daughter  of 

John  Rolen,  of  Wayne  township.  They  have  had  six  children  — 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Blackburn  is  a member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  has  been  for  a number  of  years 
and  is  a citizen  well  liked  by  all  who  know  him 


John  Cole. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Jefferson 
county,  in  1812.  His  father,  Joshua  Cole,  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1800,  and  first  located  at  Richmond,  this  county.  Alter 
remaining  there  for  twelve  years,  he  moved  to  Wayne,  aud  en- 
tered section  19,  where  he  built  a homo  and  brought  up  his 
family,  consisting  of  eight  children.  John  was  the"  third  son. 
and  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  received  a good  common 
school  education.  In  1837  he  married  Miss  Mary  Merry  man, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Merryman.  They  have  had" six  children’ 
but  two  are  now  dead.  One  son,  Joshua  P.,  was  in  the  late  war.’ 
Mr.  Colo  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  ; he  is  one  of  the 
directors  of  tbe  National  Bank  at  Smithfield,  and  owns  a part 
of  the  old  homestead  in  Wayne  township. 

William  J.  Starr. — Mr.  Starr  was  born  on  the  Starr  home- 
stead, in  Wayne  township,  in  1844.  His.  father  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Jefferson  county.  William  was  reared  a farmer, 
and  received  a common  school  education.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  he  took  charge  of  the  old  homestead,  and  has  remained 
there  over  since:  He  is  a very  enterprising  farmer  and  good 

citizen. 


William  M-erryman  was  born  in  Wayne  township.  May  25, 
1820.  His  father  was  Nicholas  Merryman,  who  came  from  Ma- 
ryland in  1801,  and  located  in  Wayne  township.  William  was 
raised  on  the  farm,  and  has  followed  the  occupation  of  farming 
all  his  life.  In  1840  he  married  Miss  Nancy  Bell.  They  have 
had  eight  children,  ot  whom  five  are  living— Mary,  Nicholas, 
Charles,  Patterson  and  Sarah. 

Jaret  Merryman,  son  of  Nicholas  Merryman,  was  born  in 
Wayne  township,  June  10,  1811.  He  was  brought  up  on  the 
farm,  and  educated  at  tbe  subscription  school  of  early  times. 

, Nov.  19,  1829,  be  married  Miss  Mary  Jones.  They  moved  to 
Harrison  county  and  remained  there  eight  years,  when  they 
returned  to  their  native  county,  where  they  have  lived  ever 
since.  They  have  eight  children  living — two  sons  being  in  the 
late  war.  Mr.  Merryman  is  a membor  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  a respected  citizen. 

Thomas  McFerren  was  born  September  5, 1843.  He  is  a son 
of  Thomas  and  grandson  ot  James  McFerren,  who  came  from 
Scotland  in  1783,  and  first  located  in  New  York,  but  came  to 
Jefferson  county  in  1802,  and  located  in  Wayne  township  on 
land  now  owned  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Thomas  is  a 
farmer,  and  has  a fine  improved  farm. 

James  P.  Hopkins — Mr.  Hopkins  was  born  on  tho  farm  on 
which  he  now  resides,  August  8,  1820.  In  1843  he  married 
Miss  Cordelia  Devall,  who  died  May  21,  1849.  In  1851  ho  mar- 
ried Miss  Isabel  Nelson  of  Belmont  county,  and  by  that  mar- 
riage has  eight  children,  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  resid- 
ing in  Jefferson  county. 

George  W.  Strinoer,  was  born  in  Pease  township,  Belmont 
county,  in  1824,  and  came  to  Jefferson  county  with  his  parents 
in  1836.  The  Stringers  were  a pioneer  family  of  Belmont 
county,  coming  there  in  Indians  times,  and  their  descendants 
remained  in  the  vicinity  ever  since.  George  W.  was  reared  a 
farmer  and  still  follows  that  honorable  occupation,  and  has  a 
fine  improved  farm. 

I-7I-B.  4 J.  Cos. 


Anderson  Vermillin  was  born  in  Smithfield  township,  Jef- 
ferson county  in  1849,  and  is  a son  of  Charles  Vermillin,  an 
old  citizen  of  Smithfield  township.  Mr.  Vermillin  is  a married 
man  and  follows  farming  as  an  occupation.  His  postoffice  ad- 
dress is  Smithfield. 


John  G.  Hammond  was  born  in  Wayne  township  in  1844. 
Ho  is  a son  of  Thomas  Hammond  who  was  also  born  in  Wayne 
on  the  Hammond  homestead.  John  was  reared  a farmer  and 
received  a good  education.  . He  married  Miss  M.  Armstrong 
daughter  of  Robert  Armstrong  of  Bloomfield,  in  1872  They 
Frank  °W  children~Tbomas  ° - Robert  W.,  Cordelia  M.,  and 

Robert  Snodgrass  was  born  in  Salem  township  in  1813. 
His  father,  James  Snodgrass,  came  from  Lancaster  county,  Pa., 
in  1810,  and  settled  in  Salem.  Robert  received  his  education  in 
the  common  schools,  and  was  raised  a farmer.  He  married 
Miss  Hannah  McFerren,  daughter  of  James  McFerren.  They 
have  two  childreu  living — Isabel  and  James  L.,  both  married. 

Joshua  Rowland— Mr.  Rowland  was  born  in  Maryland,  Mav 
4,  1803,  and  came  to  Jefferson  county  with  his  father,  Thomas 
Rowland,  in  1807,  and  located  on  the  farm  on  which  he  now 
lives.  He  married  Miss  Rebecca  Tipton,  daughter  of  Luke 
T-Ptou,  a pioneer  of  Wayne  township.  They  have  one  son, 
Shadrach,  who  lives  with  his  parents.  Mr.  Rowland  is  a farmer 
and  lives  near  Bloomfield  station. 


James  Mather  was  born  in  Scotland,  June  2,  1812,  and  came 
to  America  with  his  father’s  family  in  1822,  and  located  in 
Wayne  township.  James  was  reared  a farmer  and  received  a 
fair  education.  In  January,  1837,  he  married  Miss  Nancy  Cope- 
land, daughter  of  James  Copeland.  They  have  five  children — 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Mather  is  a farmer  and  fine 
stock  raiser,  and  has  a fine  farm  near  Bloomfield. 

Joseph  McN ary,  son  of  John  McN ary,  was  born  in  Wayne 
township  in  1845.  He  was  raised  on  the  farm  and  educated  in 
the  common  schools.  Id  October,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Nancy 
McLaughlin,  daughter  of  James  McLaughlin.  They  have  two 
children:  Margaret,  born  September  2,  "l867,  and  Frank,  born 
January  1,  1879. 

Henry  Ralston. — Mr.  Ralston  was  born  on  the  Ralston 
homestead,  in  Wayne  township,  March  10, 1833.  He  was  brought 
up  on  the  farm  and  received  a common  school  education.  In 
1858,  he  married  Miss  Eliza  McNary,  who  lived  until  she  had 
two  children  and  then  died.  He  then  married  Mary  Vorhees, 
who  has  also  bore  him  two  children.  Mr.  Ralston  is  a farmer 
by  occupation,  and  a member  of  the  Baptist  church. 

R.  P.  Mansfield  was  born  in  Wayne  township,  August  9, 
1835,  and  is  a son  of  Edward  and  Mary  Mansfield,  and  grandson 
of  Thomas  Mansfield,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Wayne  township. 
Mr.  Mansfield  was  raised  on  the  farm  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  common  schools  of  the  township.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  ho  enlisted  in  Company  E,  52d  regiment,  O.  V.,  and 
remained  during  the  war.  In  1874,  he  married  Miss  Susan 
Long,  daughter  of  James  Long.  Mr.  Mansfield  is  a farmer  and 
stock  raiser,  and  occupies  the  Thomas  Mansfield  homestead, 
near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Wayne. 


R.  J.  Mansfield.  - The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Wayne  township,  June  2,  1839,  and  is  a son  of  Edward  and 
Mary  Mansfield.  He  received  his  education  in  tho  common 
schools  and  in  starting  out  in  life  for  himself  chose  farming  as 
the  best  means  of  earning  a livelihood.  In  1867,  he  married 
Miss  L.  Black,  of  Harrison  county.  They  have  four  children — 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Mansfield  occupies  a portion 
of  the  old  homestead  of  his  father,  in  Wayne  township. 


John  W.  Mansfield,  son  of  James  Mansfield,  was  born  in 
Wayne  township,  September  18,  1848.  He  was  brought  upori 
the  farm  and  received  his  education  at  Hopedale  Academy.  He 
married  Miss  Sarah  J.  Moores,  daughter  of  Col.  John  Moores, 
March  8,  1872.  They  have  three  children — Mattie,  John  and 
James.  Mr.  Mansfield  is  engaged  in  farming. 

James  R.  Mansfield,  son  of  James  and  grandson  of  Thomas 
Mansfield,  was  born  in  Wayne  township,  June  20,  1831.  He 
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22^  1858 °h«f  !n''im0r  ™!JcduTc'atC'l  in  the  common  schools.  April 

Island  r’  ,/Um°,d  ^-l9*  Coo,  daughter  of  Moses  Coe,  of 

Zni  £ ° rS;)'  V\°y  huvo  iou"  children— Ida  C„  Els- 

"oi  u>  u,  Larroita  E.,  and  James  C. 

in  af°n  Samuel  Mansfield,  and  was  born 

and  n“  °Ctubcr  19>  1844-  Ho  reared  a farmer 

IRfiO  ^ d l;i91c,d,ucatl0n  ,n  thc  common  schools.  October  19, 
1869,  he  .named  Miss  Sarah  C.  Barries.  They  have  four  chit-’ 
aron  threo  sons  and  one  daughter. 

THE  HER  VET  FAMILY. 

Tho  gencaology  of  the  Horvoy  family,  or  at  least  ono  branch 
, 1 .’B  asfoUows:  Taking  it  as  a basis,  Robert  Hcrvey',  of  Ire- 

and,  father  of  William  Hervcy,  Sr.,  who  was  born  in  Countv 
Uown,  Ireland,  in  tho  year  1740,  near  Lisburn.  In  1770,  ho  took 
passago  in  tho  ship,  “ East  of  Donegal,”  from  Belfast  to  Ainor- 
lca.  ns  per  certificate  0f  passago  dated  May  17,  and  landed  at 
I mladolphia,  July  24,  of  tho  saino  year.  After  his  arrival  ho 
lived  with  his  uncle  McCormic  in  Chester  countv,  Pa.  In  177o 
lio  was  married  to  Sarah  Hudson,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
ha  rah  Hudson.  She  was  born  the  14th  ol  May,  1753.  Date  of 
death  not  rccordod.  William  and  Sarah  Ilervcy  had  a family 
of  nine  children,  six  boys  and  throe  girls.  Elinor,  the  oldest, 
was  born  January  15, 1774,  and  died  in  her  infancy.  William, 
the  second  child,  was  born  October  9,  1775,  and  at  this  date  his 
father  camo  from  Chester  county,  Pa.,  over  tho  mountains  to 
Washington  county, Pa.,  and  located  and  moved  his  family  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year.  William  married  Susannah  Hawthorn, 
near  Taylorsville,  Washington  county,  and  moved  out  to  Jo  Iter- 
son  county,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1807,  and  located  on  section  27  in 
Wnync  township,  where  ho  encountered  all  the  trials  and  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  a pioneer  settler.  There  was  born  to  him 
nine  children— fivo  boys  and  four  girls : James,  Joseph,  Wil- 
liam, Sarah,  Hannah,  Mary,  Robert,  John  and  Susannah. 
James  has  long  been  a resident  of  Kansas,  and  has  a family  of 
fivo  boys  and  two  girls.  Joseph  lives  on  tho  old  homestead  and 
lias  a family  of  five  boys  and  throo  girls.  William  H.  lives  in 
Unionport,  Wayne  township,  where  lie  purchased  a farm  and 
mill  property  in  1838.  About  1852  a survey  fora  railroad  was 
mado  through  this  property.  He  then  erected  a store  building, 
and  in  association  with  his  brother  John,  laid  out  and  surveyed 
tho  town  plot  of  U nionport;  William  is  still  a resident  here,  and 
resides  on  the  old  farm;  ho  married  Mary  McNary,  daughter  of 
Judge  Samuel  McNary,  in  the  year  1838,  and  had  a family  of 
two  boys  and  ono  girl ; tho  oldest  son,  Samuel  A.,  was  a soldier 
in  tho  late  war,  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Libby 
prison,  and  lias  never  been  heard  of  since,  but  is  supposed  to 
have  died  from  prison  cruelty.  George  W.,  the  other  son,  mar- 
ried Laura  J.  Campbell,  of  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  September, 
1878,  Mary,  the  daughter,  married  J.  Ross  Reed,  and  lives  in 
Unionport.  Sarah  married  Hugh  Hcrvey,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
moved  to  Logan  county,  Ohio,  where  they  reared  a family  of 
four  girls  and  two  boys;  slio  died  May  12,  1878.  Hannah  died 
at  tho  ago  of  nineteen,  unmarried.  Mary  married  Daniel  Me- 
ltoe,  of  Harrison  county,  Ohio.  Robert  0.,  died  at  thc  ago  of 
twenty-six,  unmarried.  John  married  Ann  Park  hill,  and  had  a 
family  of  two  boys  and  soven  girls,  and  now  resides  in  eastern 
Virginia.  David,  Sr.,  another  son  of  William,  Sr.,  was  born  in 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  May  12,  1794;  ho' married 
Elizabeth  Archer,  of  Washington  county,  and  came  to  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio,  in  1817,  and  locatodon  section  15,  in  Wayne  town- 
ship near  tho  town  of  Bloomfield;  lie  lived  on  this  farm  for  fifty- 
iour  years  and  then  removed  to  Bloomfield,  where  be  lived  a 
retired  life  until  his  death,  May  12,  1879.  He  was  an  active  and 
zealous  worker  in  the  church,  and  held  thc  office  ot  elder  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  church,  ot  Pincy  Fork,  for  forty  years,  and 
was  in  the  same  official  position  in  tho  United  Presbyterian 
church  of'BlooiAtfefd.  from  its  organization  until  lus  death  Hi-: 
—rofiil’nnd  maturo  judgment  marked  his  course  through  life,  and 
established  him  a prudent  and  safe  council.  Tho  issue  ot  Ins 
marriage  was  seven  boys  and  four  girls:  Ebenezcr,  John,  Da- 


tlm  son  wns  u soldier  in  the  126th  O. 
butlo  ot  tho  Wilderness.  John  resides  ,n  Wayne  township,  and 
ow  s the  old  homestead ; lie  lias  a family  of  eight  children.  Da- 
I Tames  own  property  adjoining  tho  old  homestead,  and 
C SiL.,  .1  Lorn  uoiio  .named,  llnry  rcs.dc. 


in  Bloomfield,  and  has  one  child.  Esther  resides  in  Harrison 
county  ; she  married  John  Leech,  and  has  a family  of  fivo  girls 
and  ono  hoy — ono  daughter  married  Mr.  H.  Braden,  of  Missouri. 
Susannah  married  N.  M.  McCoy,  died  and  left  ono  child.  There 
is  now  of  these  two  pioneers,  William  and  David  Harvey,  of  tho 
third  generation — as  traced  in  family  history — a representation 
of  more  than  fifty  children  and  grand  children,  all  residents  of  1 

thc  sumo  township,  wlicro  they  first  settled.  Tho  followingac- 
countof  the  reunion  of  tho  Horvoy  family,  bold  at  Bloomfield,  | 

November  19,  1878,  was  taken  from  tho  Stoubenvillo  papers: 

family  reuniox. 

On  tho  19th  inst.,  at  Joseph  Hcrvey ’s,  near  Bloomfield,  was 
held  the  second  annual  reunion  of  that  branch  of  tho  Hervcy 
family  known  to  bo  descendants  from  Robert  Horvoy,  of  Scot-  1 

land.  Tho  occasion  was  ono  of  unusual  interest,  combining  with 
it  all  tho  requisites  of  an  enjoyable  season,  both  for  old  and 
young.  At  a very  early  hour  began  the  arrival  of  friends  and 
invited  guests,  and  so  continued  until  tho  assemblage  numbered 
nearly  one  hundred  persons.  At  ten  o’clock  tho  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  appointing  John  B.  Hervcy-  chairman,  and  G. 

W.  Hervcy,  secretary.  According  to  tho  arranged  programme, 

Rev.  David  Horvoy,  of  West  Va.,  conducted  tho  devotional  exer- 
cises, after  which  the  president,  Mr.  John  B.  Hervcy,  delivered 
tho  opening  address — “A  Welcome” — which  was  calculated  to 
make  all  feel  that  they  were  for  the  present,  at  least,  ono  nation, 
one  kindred,  one  family.  David  Hervcy,  .Sr.,  of  Bloomfield,  was 
assigned  family  history,  and  spoke  at  some  length,  giving  a 
pretty  concise  and  full  history  of  his  ancestors  as  learned  from 
his  father,  which  carried  us  hack  to  near  tho  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  Robert  Hervcy,  the  progenitor  used  as  the  basis 
of  this  family,  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  Scotland  to 
thc  North  of  "Ireland  during  some  ot  the  Scotch  persecutions.  A 
number  of  ancient  papers  were  produced,  among  these  church 
certificates  and  his  father’s  certificate  of  passage  on  tho  ship 
“East  ot  Donnegal”  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  to  Philadelphia,  in 
the  United  States,  dated  April  17,  1770,  and  signed  by  Captain 
James  Blair.  Ho  also  related  many  incidents  of  pioneer  lifo  of 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  so  familiar  to  thoso  of  tho 
earlier  settlements  ot  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  This,  tho  young- 
est of  a large  family,  and  the  only  living  representative  of  the 
third  generation  can  stand  blit  a short  time  at  the  head  of  this 
family.  His  mind  is  sound,  and  reasoning-power  good,  though 
far  advanced  in  years  and  frail  in  body. 

Rev.  David  Hcrvey,  of  West  Virginia,  thc  oldest  representa- 
tive of  another  branch  of  thc  Ilervcy  family,  and  second  cousin 
of  David,  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  was  by  invitation  present, 
accompanied  by  one  of  his  daughters.  He  read  quite  a lengthy 
history  of  the  family  and  state,  which  he  had  prepared  for  pub- 
lication in  a work  soon  to  he  gotten  up  in  the  interest  of  West 
Virginia.  Ilis  extempore  speech  on  the  war  history  of  Virginia 
and^his  association  with  it  while  amusing,  was  at  the  same  time 
calculated  to  arouso  a spirit  ot  patriotism  in  tho  breast  of  every 
loyal  citizen.  At  this  junctureof  thc  proceedings  the  chairman 
ofaeommiltco  that  had  been  in  session  in  another  part  of  the 
house  was  intioduecd,  and  announced  dinner. 

Tho  afternoon  meeting  was  opened  by  an  address  from  Wil- 
liam H.  Hcrvey,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Hospital  in  Cin- 
cinnati, showing  what  would  become  of  thc  honest  and  indus- 
trious youth  thrown  upon  tho  cold  charities  of  tho  world.  Joseph 
Hcrvey,  ot  Bloomfield,  was  the  next  speaker  and  gave  a brief 
rehearsal  of  modern  history.  Communications  from  tho  follow- 
ing persons  wjrc  read  by  tho  Secretary:  William  Hcrvey,  of 

Chicago;  John  Hcrvey  of  Virginia:  James  O Hcrvey  of  D«x'Jb;- 
ton,  Kentucky  and  W.  R.  Hcrvey,  ot  Louisville, Kentucky.  The 
latter  being  an  extended  history,  introducing  a link  which  had 
formally  year  been  lost  sight  of'.  W.  R.  Hcrvey  commenced  the 
practice'  of  law  in  1841) ; at  a later  date,  through  the  solicitations 
of  a n umber  of  leading  Whigs,  Mr.  Clay  among  tho  numbei, 
he  assumed  the  editorial  management  of  tho  Lexington  Jntein- 
genccr.  Ho  enjoyed  thc  entire  confidence  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  was 

honored  with  his  warmest  friendship  to  the  close  ol  that  illus- 
trious statesman's  life.  He  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  mos 
valuable  relic  of  that  great  man— tho  original  manuscript  ot  a 
speech  delivered  by  him,  and  the  only  speech  which  Mr.  Clay 
over  wrote  out  in  lull,  and  which  Mr.  Clay  presented  to 
short  time  before  his  death  as  a mark  ot  his  personal  friendship 
and  esteem.  In  1848  when  General  Taylor  received  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  over  Mr.  Clay,  ho  withdrew  from 
press  and  accepted  the  lellership  in  the  Northern  Bank  ol  J - 
tueky.  In  1856  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Louisville  Chancer) 
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Com-  ; at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  ho  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  enrollment  for  the  5th  Congress  omd 
Dmtnet  of  Kentucky,  at  the  close  of  the  warhe  was  tcnZ-c 
the  position  of  cashier  of  the  United  States  Depository  at  Louis- 
ville, which  lie  accepted  and  held  for  ten  years,  when  l c vas 
appointed  Special  Agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  he 
examination  of  all  the  Sub-Treasuries  and  Depositories  in  !he 
United  States,  Jsov.  Jamison,  of  Hopcdalc,  was  called  upon 
and  made  some  very  appropriate  remarks,  touchinn-  his  rela- 
tionship ns  minister  with  the  majority  of  those  present.'  Fol- 
lowing this  was  a eano  presentation  by  tho  little  boys  to  their 
grandfather  David  Hervey,  Sr.  William  Hervey  ot  Cincinnati 
represented  the  boys  in  a neat  and  well-timed  speech.  “Build  on 
your  own  foundation,”  a charge  to  the  youth,  by  David  A.  Her- 
vey.  This  hewed  the  corners  off  the  eulogies  on  name.  The 
Valedictory  by  Miss  Nannie  Leech,  was  well  received  and  spoko 
highly  of  her  literary  culture.  The  Bloomfield  U.  P.  Choir 
conducted  by  N.  M.  McCoy,  furnished  some  very  appropriate 
and  well  rendered  selections  of  music.  There  were  other  exer- 
cises meritorious  and  worthy  of  mention,  but  time  and  space  for- 

IT  XT  e COMMITTE. 

Unionport,  November  29th,  1878. 


built  by  Benjamin  Hartman,  who  kept  botol  and  followod  black - 
smithing  His  bouso  was  located  whero  Cahill’s  drug  storo 
now  stands.  e 

Alien  T’arquhar  kept  the  first  store.  In  1817  there  were  fivo 
w-ir109  \nr  ti1,0  t°'vn’  viz-:  William  Talbott,  Benjamin  Hartman, 
William  MeCarcl,  Anderson  Judkins,  and  William  Bahan.  An- 
derson Judkins  was  the  first  physician. 


incorporation. 

-Richmond  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
dated  January-  27,  1835.  Tho  first  election  was  bold  at  Rich- 
mond April  25,1835.  Judges— John  C.  Titball  and  Samuel 
Hanson.  Clerk — James  W.  Ball.  At  that  time  there  were  47 
voters  in  the  town. 

First  Mayor — Adam  Stewart. 

First  Recorder — James  Riley. 

r f Ti’nstces— WiMiam  Farmer,  Thomas  Burns,  Henry  Crew, 

John  McGregor,  E.  M.  Pyle. 

May  23d  an  election  was  held,  at  which  Samuel  Hanson  was 
elected  marshal  and  William  Frazier,  treasurer:  Robert  Gray 
and  Joseph  McCarel  street  commissioners. 


SALEM  TOWNSHIP. 

ERECTED  JUNE  3,  1807. 

This  township  contains  thirty  six  square  miles,  and  is  idon- 
tical  with  township  10,  rango  3 of  tho  Steubenvillo  congres- 
sional land  district.  It  is  boundodon  tho  north  by  Russ  ‘own- 
ship,  on  the  east  by  Island  creok,  on  tho  south  by  Wayne  town- 
ship, and  on  tho  west  by  Springfield  township  and  Harrison 
county.  It  is  drained  on  the  north  by  town  fork  ot  Yellow 
creek,  and  on  the  south  by  Cedar  Lick,  Clay  Lick,  Burks  and 
Leasos  runs,  tributaries  to  Grass  creek.  Water  is  abundant 
and  tho  soil  generally  good,  although  subject  to  numerous  deep 
ravines.  1 

first  settlement. 

It  cannot  now  bo  definitely  ascertained  who  was  the  first 
settler  of  Salem  township,  but  amongst  tho  first  families  to 
settlo  permanently  were  those  ot  James  Moore's,  Edward  De- 
vine, Joseph  Hall,  Stephen  Ford,  Joseph  Hobson,  Joseph  Tal- 
hott,  William  larquhar.  Ezekiel  Cole,  William  Bailey  and  James 
Bailey.  These  located  about  the  year  1800. 

There  are  in  the  townshipof  Salem  throe  villages,  Richmond, 
East  Springfield  and  Salem;  three  postoffices,  Richmond,  East 
Springfield  and  Annapolis,  at  Salem  ; ton  churches,  ten  schools, 
and  one  college. 

The  township  was  organized  in  1808,  and  tho  .first  election 
held  at  I airfield,  September  5,  1873,  the  township  was  divided 
into  two  precincts,  since  which  time  elections  have  been  bold  at 
both  Fairfield  and  Richmond. 

PRESENT  BOARD  OF  OFFICERS. 

Justices  of  the  Peace— J.  C.  Riley  and  Wesley  Flennikcn. 

Constable — Joseph  Chaplin. 

Assessor — A 1 exa  n dc  r Harmon. 

Treasurer— James  E.  Scott. 

Clerk — Sheridan  B.  Pyle. 

Trustees — Moses  Porter,  And.  Clark  and  James  Roberts. 

Supervisors — S.  II.  Ford,  Joseph  White,  William  Hout,  Peter 
Arbaugh.  Poier  Polen.  D.  O’Connell. 

Board  of  Education — J.  F.  Browning,  chairman;  S.  B.  Pyle, 
clerk  ; H . K.  Ford,  James  Roberts,  William  Strayer.  J.  W.  Fer- 
rell, V illiam  Hout,  J.  W.  Scott,  Henry  Johnson,  Robt.  Baird. 


TOWNS. 

RICHMOND. 

In  the  year  1799  Joseph  Talbott  bought  of  Bazalcel  Wells  tho 
northeast  quarter  of  section  10,  township  10,  range  3,  for  which 
ho  paid  82.50  per  acre.  The  next  year  (1800)  lie  settled  upon 
the  land,  and  in  1815  employed  a surveyor  named  Isaac  Jen- 
kins to  lay  out  a.  town,  streets  60  feet  wide,  lots  60x160  feet. 
Tho  work  was  completed  September  20,  1815,  and  the  new  town 
named  Richmond.  Tho  first  house  was  a log  dwelling  18x2S 


PRESENT  BOARD  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mayor — Sheridan  B.  Pyle. 

Recorder — W.  II.  Beebout. 

Board  of  Education,  Independent  District  No.  2— Samuel 
Kotbacker,  M.  D.,  chairman  ; L.  Fryer,  clerk,  and  Joseph  Jack- 
man.  * 

DIRECTORY. 

Richmond  College — S.  S.  Simpson,  professor. 

M.  L.  Church — Rev.  J.  R.  Keyes,  pastor. 

U.  P.  Church — Rev.  J.  B.  Borland,  pastor. 

Presbyterian  Church — Rev.  Israel  Price,  pastor. 

School  house — M.  Scott,  teacher. 

Grist  and  Saw  Mill — Fryer  Floyd  & Co.,  proprietors. 

Planing  Mill — G.  McGrael,  proprietor. 

Stores  (general  merchandise)— R.  S.  McNeicc,  James  E.  Scott, 
K.  Douglas  & Son,  W.  II  Beebout,  James  W.  Stephenson 
Drugs— S.  B.  Pyle,  R.  Cahill.  J 

Physicians  and  Surgeons-  Samuel  Rolhaekor,  J.  C.  M.  Floyd. 

Hotel  and  Livery— Elijah  Cole,  Rogers  & Swan.  J 

Blacksmiths— Joseph  Swan  and  E.  B.  Dorse}-. 

Wagonmakcrs— M.  G.  Kerr  and  James  Hamilton. 

Undertaker  and  Carpenter — H.  Stewart. 

Carpenters — J.  M.  Kirkwood  and  Joshua  Piper. 

Postmaster  and  Tinner — J.  Iiartup. 

Gunsmith — Thompson  Douglas. 

Saddles  and  Harness— N.  F.  Walker  and  D.  Sovvash. 

Millinery— Mrs.  M.  A.  McNicce. 

Tailors — Finley  Goodwin  and  A.  C.  Tiffany. 

Shoemakers— H.  McNiece,  L.  Feldman,  E.  C.  Gille,  J.  Steitz 

Coal  Dealer— J.  C.  Riley. 

Stonemasons — And.  Jmhoff  and  M.  L.  Grim. 

Potters — Barns  & McCarel. 

Richmond  is  at  present  a quiet  inland  town  of  about  500  in- 
habitants, pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  freo  from  tho 
worry  and  bnstlo  of  the  outsido  world.  A narrow-gauge  rail- 
road is,  however,  in  course  of  construction  connecting  tho  town 
with  the  P.  & C.  R.  R.  at  Brown’s  Island,  and  in  tho  event  of 
the  completion  of  that  enterprise,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  tho 
future  of  tho  town. 

EAST  SPRINGFIELD 

is  situated  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  scclion  35,  township  10 
rango  3.  It  was  laid  out  by  John  Gillis,  Jr.,  in  February,  1803, 
lots  60x132  feet,  streets  55  feet  wide.  In  1809  there  were  but 
three  houses  in  the  place.  Sheriff  Douglas,  William  Leslie, 
David  Lyons,  John  Hague,  John  McCombs,  and  Thomas  and 
Patrick  Hardenmadder  were  among  tho  earliest  inhabitants. 
Tiio  Harden  madders  went  out  in  tho  war  of  1812,  and  did  not 
return  to  East  Springfield.  John  Haguo  kept  tho  first  hotel 
near  where  Mr.  Porter  now  lives,  afterwards  (in  1810)  built 
where  A.  Calhoun  now  keeps  hotel.  Tho  first  storo  in  the  vil- 
lage was  kept  by  Charles  Leslio  in  1813,  and  stood  just  oppo- 
site to  Shane's  Hotel.  David  Lyons  was  a blacksmith,  and  in 
1810  made  nails  to  shingle  tho  houses.  Daniel  Markham  was 
also  a blacksmith,  and  made  saddlo  tacks  about  the  same  time. 
The  first  preaching  in  the  vicinity  was  by  Rov.  Joseph  Hall, 
Methodist.  Tho  first  school  was  taught  by  Jack  Gillis  in  1814. 
East  Springfield  was  novel-  incorporated. 
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DIRECTORY. 

„ Marches,  M.  E.  and  Presbyterian  , one  postoffice,  Rob- 
ert  Baird;  two  stores,  S.  J.  Hooper  and  it.  Baird;  two  hotels, 
i.  shape  and  A.  Calhoun  ; one  physician,  William  M.  Calhoun; 
one  school,  J.  Arnold;  one  grist  mill,  William  Hess;  one  tan- 
nery, James  Boyd;  two  blacksmiths,  George  Parks,  Jesse 
EewI8;  two  wagonmakers,  F.  Orrand  William  Coyle;  one  car- 
pet  weaver,  Thomas  Cassidy ; one  carpenter,  Leslie  Porter ; one 
shoemaker,  William  Campbell;  one  tinner,  John  Snyder. 

SALEM 

is  situated  on  sections  32  and  33  of  Salem  township,  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio,  while  a portion  of  it  lies  in  Harrison  county,  O. 
It  was  laid  out  by  Isaac  Helmick  in  1802,  lots  60x132  feet,  streets 
50  feet  wide.  The  first  house  on  the  premises  was  built  by  John 
Sunderland.  The  first  store  was  kept  by  John  Wilson.  The 
first  regular  hotel  was  kept  by  William  Mugg,  and  the  first  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Rev.  John  Rhinehart,  Lutheran. 

The  postoffico  was  established  in  1815,  and  the  first  postmas- 
ter was  Robert  Baird. 

Salem  is  a small  town  of  160  inhabitants,  40  of  them  living 
in  Harrison  county.  It  contains  three  churches,  Methodist,  Lu- 
theran and  Presbyterian  ; three  stores,  R.  D.  Armstrong,  L.  R. 
Price  and  Mrs.  Grimes;  one  grist  mill,  James  McKee,  Jr.;  one 
postoffiee,  William  Yantz,  postmaster;  one  physician,  Wash- 
ington McMillen,  M.  D.;  one  shoe  shop,  James  A.  Cloman  ; one 
carpenter,  R.  M.  Shultz ; one  cabinetmaker, Samuel  Shields ; one 
wagonmaker,  N.  B.  Speers;  two  blacksmiths,  Robert  Miser  and 
William  McKee. 

Salem,  like  Zoar  of  old,  is  but  “a  little  city,”  still  it  can  claim 
what  no  other  town  in  the  Union  can.  It  points  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  home  of 


THE  OLDEST  POSTMASTER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fifty -six  years  ago  the  people  of  Salem  looked  about  for  a 
suitable  person  to  serve  them  in  the  capacity  of  postmaster  and 
the  choice  fell  upon  William  Yantz,  then  a fine-looking  young 
man  of  twenty-one  years. 

. Mr.  Yantz  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  in  1802, 
and  in  1813,  his  father,  prompted  by  a desire  to  improve  his 
fortunes,  emigrated  to  Ohio  and  located  at  Salem,  in  Jefferson 
county.  Here  young  Yantz  learned  the  trade  of  hatter  and  was 
working  at  it  when  President  Monroe,  in  1823,  appointed  him 
postmaster.  Since  that  time,  fourteen  Presidents  have  been 
inaugurated,  twenty-one  Postmaster  Generals  have  wielded  the 
official  mace,  and  fourteen  states  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  Then  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  10, 000,- 
000  now  it  is  45,000,000.  Then  Ohio  was  “ away  out  west, 
Gen  Fremont,  the  path  finder,  had  not  crossed  the  Rocky 
mountains.  California  was  a Moxican  province,  and  the  great 
west  a veritable  terra  incognita.  Then  Prof.  Morse  had  not 
awakened  from  the  sleep  ot  ages,  the  swift  winged  messenger, 
that  out-strips  thought— the  electric  telegraph.  Then  no  rail- 
road had  ventured  across  the  apparently,  insurmountable  hai- 
rier the  Alleghany  mountains.  Now  with  arms  of  steel,  and 

nerves  of  wire,  the  country  is  bound  together  from  north  to 
south’  and  the  civilization  of  the  cast  is  reflected  from  the  Gold 
Anvate  of  the  west.  Then  there  were  no  sewing  machines, 
reapers  power  printing  presses,  photographers  or  telephones^ 
Now  these  and  a thousand  other  wonderful  ^ventions  have 

^In^o^J^ce^weverThere^wi^no  Ccbange^  and  that' was  in 
the  In  the  little  »» » « Mm.  Ohio.  Wjg”  ^ 

,li,^;Vh0'f,..,,fl.Uer;  i.rw  a'siivor-baired  old  l.dyand 
her6 great-grandchild  now  approaches  Mr  Vantz  and  ,n  t e 

During  *•  . . tion  have  taken  place  and  many  an  official 
changes  of  administ  a|,„t  obedience  to  the  law  that  to  the 

“ rotated  » out 

victors  belong  the  p nnnctualitv,  integrity  and  strict 

« fothTret  "n,  di.Tr region,  which 
adherence  to  the  requ  duties— no  consideration  be- 

characterize  the  pero  „ from  the  regular  order  of 

ing  sufficient  to  indue  ^ ^ religioUR  preferences 

business.  Having  Lutheran!  be  never  offensively  ob- 

(be  was  a Democrat  and  L"“f^^gDdjRDlay  0f  the  other, 
truded  the  one  or  made  an  « justice  of  the  peace  and  served 
In  1836,  Mr.  Cbooksare  neatly  kept, 

St^^obS^  wri^  with  his  left  hand.  Mr.  V.  was 


never  married,  but  keeps  bachelor’s  hall,  said  “ hall  ” being  the 
oldest,  quaintest  and  most  unique  postoffiee  in  the  United  States 
and  its  proprietor  the  oldest  and  best  preserved  specimen  of 
postmaster  extant. 


RICHMOND  COLLEGE. 
(Contributed  by  Prof.  8.  S.  Simpson.) 


The  causes  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Richmond  Col- 
lege are  somewhat  obscure.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  a 
select  school,  taught  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Tydball  about  1832  or  1833, 
first  suggested  the  idea,  gave  impulse  to  the  movement,  and  led 
to  the  application  for  a charter  soon  after. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  bearing  date  January  22, 
1835,  Thomas  George,  Isaac  Shane,  William  Blackiston,  Henry 
Crew,  Stephen  Ford,  Thomas  Orr,  David  Sloane,  Nathaniel  My 
ers,  John  Cook,  William  Farmer,  Samuel  Bell,  A.  T.  Murkle  and 
James  H.  Moore  were  created  a body-politic  and  corporate  styled 
the  “Board  of  Directors  of  the  Richmond  Classical  Institute,” 
receiving  under  this  act  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges  usually 
granted  to  such  corporations.  The  object  of  the  Institute,  as 
briefly  set  forth  in  the  charter,  is  to  “afford  instruction  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  After  the  securing  of  the  charter  in 
1835,  no  effective  effort  was  made  to  establish  a school  in  accord- 
ance with  its  provisions  Until  1843.  At  a meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors,  held  July  31st  of  that  year,  it  was  resolved  that  it 
is  necessary  and  practicable  that  the  board  carry  the  institution 
under  its  control  into  operation.  In  pursuance  ot  the  resolu- 
ti6b,  committees  were  appointed  to  secure  a suitable  school  for 
the  use  of  the  institute  and  the  services  of  a competent  teacher. 
The  basement  story  of  the  old  M.  E.  Church  was  secured  by 
lease  for  two  years.  Oct.  1,  1843,  Rev.  John  R.  Dundass  was 
chosen  president  of  the  institution,  and  D.  D.  McBryer,  profes- 
sor of  languages  and  natural  science.  These  gentlemen  entered 
upon  their  duties  the  first  Monday  of  November,  1843,  and  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  institute  until  June,  1845,  when  D.  D. 
McBryer  resigned  his  position.  Better  accommodations  being 
now  needed  for  the  use  of  the  institute,  at  a meeting  of  the 
board,  January  6,  1845,  committees  were  appointed  to  look  out 
for  a site  for  a building  and  to  secure  subscriptions  for  the  erec- 
tion ot  a suitable  house.  The  necessary  funds  were  soon  raised. 
Two  lots  were  secured  by  purchase  from  Joseph  Talbott,  and 
one-half  acre  adjoining  by  donation  from  Thomas  Hammond. 
On  this  site,  under  the\lirection  of  the  building  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Thomas  Burns,  E.  M.  Pyle  and  Repry  Crew,  was 
erected  a building,  of  brick,  forty-five  by  thirty-two  feet  and  two 
stories  in  height.  This  building  was  completed  in  the  latter 
part  of  1845,  and  on  June  25th  of  that  year,  John  Comm  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  languages  and  moral  science,  and 
William  Sarver  to  that  ot  mathematics  and  natural  sciences. 

In  March,  18*46,  John  Comin  resigned  and  D.  D.  A'cBryer  was 
elected  president.  January  15,  1847,  in  order  more  fully  to  carry 
out  the  great  object  designed  in  the  charter  of  the  institu  e,- 
and  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  literary  degrees  and  giving 
additional  permanency  and  reputation  to  its  operations,  three 
additional  professorships  wore  created.  To  these  were  c osen 
Rev  Wm.  Lorimer,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity; Rev.  B.  F.  Sawbill,  professor  of  aneientdnd  modern  his- 
tory and  political  economy,  and  Dr.  John  Cook,  professor 
chemistry,  geology  and  belles  lettres.  At  the  commencement 
September  30,  1847,  the  degree  of  A-  B'  .Y®8  C%f%r®del.UP  A 
William  Sarver,  Sheridan  Baker  and  William  McBryer. 
change  of  name  being  desirable,  as  of  advantage  0 
institute,  the  board,  at  a meeting  held  Nov.  15.  1847, 
its  offices  to  petition  the  legislature  to  change  the 
Richmond  Classical  Institute  to  Richmond  College.  During  t 
next  meeting  this  was  done  and  the  desired  change  ma  e^ 
the  commencement,  September  27, 1848,  Jo*1"  p-  rl8T  R ^ 
ceived  the  degree  of  A.  B.  In  September  of  that .year,  J.  U ^ 
Sloane  was  elected  president  of  the  college,  to  fiilthoJat“h  L,9 
casioned  by  the  resignation  of  D.  D.  McBryer.  ln  March  849 
William  Sarver  resigned  his  chair  as  professor  of  “at^iM  »”  J 
natural  sciences,  and  Alexander  G.  Farquar  was  chosen  to  fill  t 
vacancy.  In  July.  1849,  Rev.  John  C.  Spencer  was  superseded  by 
Rev  B F.  Sawhill.  August,  1849,  A.  G.  Farquar  resigned  and 
bis  place  was  filled  by  James  Orr  John  S.  McGregor  an  • 

E.  Marsh  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  tbe  commen  emen  ot 
that  year.  During  1850  the  Presbytery  of  StBu^eiiviHe  of ^ 
Presbyterian  Church,  having  it  in  contemplation  to 
an  academy  within  its  bounds,  negotiations  wereen  the  two 
the  part  of  the  board  with  it,  having  in  view  a union  of  .the  two 
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institutions.  These  negotiations,  after  some  delays,  resulted  in 
tho  Presbytery  taking  the  college  under  its  control. 

Under  this  arrangement,  -I.  It.  W.  Sloano  having  resigned 
presidency  of  tho  collogo.  Rev.  Cyrus  C.  Riggs  was  chosen  his 
successor,  and  attbesametimeJ.  lt.  VV.  Sloano  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Eaton  wero  elected  mcmbors  of  tho  faculty.  Tho  gradu- 
ating class  of  1850  consisted  of  William  H.  Pyle,  A.  F.  Torrance, 
Lewis  Weaver,  Thomas  McParran  and  Josiah  Waggoner.  In 
February',  1851,  professors  Sloano  and  Eaton  resigned  their 
professorships,  and  Rev.  Joseph  White  was  chosen  a member 
of  the  faculty.  In  tbo  latter  part  of  1851,  tho  Presbytery  of 
Steubenville  having  surrendered  control  of  tho  college,  it  re- 
verted to  the  control  of  the  old  board.  Upon  the  resignation  of 
Lev.  C.  C.  Higgs,  S.  L.  Coulter  was  elected  his  successor,  who 
remained  until  January,  1853,  when  bo  was  succeeded  by  Joseph 
Lindley.  During  the  same  year  Rev.  Archbald  was  elected  as- 
sistant professor  of  languages,  and  John  W.  Lindley',  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  In  1854,  tho  college  passed 
into  the  control  of  tho  Pittsburgh  M.  E.  Conference.  Under 
its  management,  M.  S.  Bonnafield  and  C.  R.  Stunts  wero  chosen 
faculty' ot  tho  institution,  who  entered  upon  their  duties,  No- 
vember 5,  1855,  and  resigned  in  June,  185(1.  Rev  S.  H.  Nesbit 
was  then  chosen  president,  and  Rev.  S.  M.  Hickman  professor 
of  languages.  In  May,  1857.  Rev.  S.  M.  Hickman  resigned,  and 
the  vacancy  was  filled  by  John  Z.  Moore.  During  tho  year  last 
named  a movement  was  set  on  foot  having  in  view  the  endow- 
ment of  tho  college.  This  enterprise,  however,  after  some  effort 
and  partial  success  was  abandoned.  In  the  beginning  of  1860. 

J.  T.  Holmes  was  electod  president  of  the  college,  who  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1863.  Tho  civil  war  thon  being  in  progress, 
he  raised  a company  of  volunteers  and  entored  tho  service  of  the 
Union  army.  In 'the  latter  part  of.  1862,  Revs.  Peacock  and 
Marquis  took  charge  of  the  college,  and  were  succeeded  by- 
Lewis  Rnbo  in  the  latter  part  of  1863.  In  the  spring  of  1864, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Baker  was  chosen  president,  who  resigning  soon  af- 
ter was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Peacock.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1866,  L.  W.  Ong  received  the  presidency,  and  during  the 
same  year  M.  B.  Riley  was  chosen  assistant  professor.  In  1867 
the  need  of  a boarding  ball  being  felt,  a movement  was  mado 
having  for  its  object  the  erection  of  a building  for  that  purpose. 
This,  however,  was  not  accomplished  at  that  time.  M.  B.  liiloy 
resigned  his  position  in  1869,  and  in  1871,  A.  R.  Ong  and  S.  S. 
Simpson  were  elected  members  of  the  faculty.  In  1872  the  old 
collego  property  was  conveyed  by  deed  to  L.  W.  Ong  with  tho 
provision  that  it  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  purposes  designated  in 
the  charter.  Steps  wero  then  taken  to  secure  subscriptions  for 
the  erection  of  a new  college  building  and  boarding  hall.  Tho 
old  college  building  and  grounds  were  sold.  A site  was  secured 
a short  distauco  from  the  village,  by'  donation  of  one  acre  from 
Lewis  Ong  and  the  purchase  of  about  eleven  acres  adjoining. 
On  a beautiful  knoll  in  these  grounds  was  erected,  uuder  the  di- 
rection of  professor  L.  W.  Ong,  a collego  building  of  brick,  two 
stories  in  heighth,  and  near  it  a boarding  hall  three  stories  in 
height,  and  capable  ot  accommodating  tifty  students.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  new  collego  building  was  laid,  with  appro- 
priate exercises,  August  8,  1872,  Revs.  J.  R.  W.  Sloane,  J.  B. 
Dickey,  James  Marvin  and  W.  B.  Watkins,  delivered  addresses 
on  that  occasion.  On  August  28,  1873,  the  new  collego  building 
was  dedicated.  Professor. L.  \V.  Ong  continued  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  institution  until  Juno  5,  1877,  when  he  was  re- 
moved by  death.  In  1877,  Rev.  W.  J.  Brugh  was  elected  presi- 
dent, who  resigning  in  1878  was  succeeded  by  S.  S.  Simpson 
and  A.  C.  Ong.  On  September  6,  1878,  the  property  was  pur- 
chased by  a company  of  individuals  in  whose  hands  it  now  re- 
mains. The  members  of  the  present  board  of  directors  are  B. 

L.  Crew,  Rev.  I.  Rice,  Thompson  Douglass,  S.  H.  Ford,  Joshua 
Moores,  Benjamin  Shcelly,  William  Waggoner,  F.  J.  Frederic, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Borland,  Robert  Martin,  George  McCnusland, 
A.  J.  Crawford  and  William  Ford.  In  addition  to  the  names 
already  mentioned  are  many-  other  intimately  connected  with 
tho  early  history  of  tho  institution  as  members  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Prominent  amoi  g tho  many  deserving  of  honorable  mention 
are  tho  names  of  Rev.  William  Lorimer  of  tho  IT.  P.  Church; 

C.  C.  Beatty,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ; S.  II.  N'esbit, 

D.  D.,  of  the  M.  E.  Church  ; also  those  ot  E.  M.  Pyle,  M.  D., 
Thomas  Burns,  Adam  Stewart  and  John  McGregor.  Edwin 

M.  Stanton,  the  great  war  secretary  under  Lincoln,  was  for  a 
time  a member  of  tho  board.  Such,  in  brief,  is  tho  history  ot 
Richmond  College,  an  institution  which  was  chartered  in  1835, 
has  with  very  few  and  brief  intervals  been  in  active  operation 


since  1843,  down  to  tho  present  time,  (July,  1879).  Although 
its  Alumni  are  not  many  in  number,  yet  this  is  by-  no  means  a 
measure  of  its  influence  and  its  usefulness.  Hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  have  received  instruction  within  its  halls,  and 
receiving  hero  tho  first  impulse  to  a higher  education  have  con- 
tinued to  graduation  in. other  institutions,  and  nro  now  eminent 
members  of  the  different  professions,  whilst  many-  others  receiv- 
ing hero  that  moasuro  of  education  which  fits  them  for  tho  better 
enjoyment  and  oxorciso  of  the  more  ordinary  duties  of  life,  now 
live  honored  and  useful  mombors  of  society.  And  with  tho  in- 
creased facilities  which  the  college  now  has  at  command,  thero 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  record  in  the  years  to  come, 
as  given  by  tho  futuro  historian,  will  show  yet  greater  and  no- 
bler results  than  the  records  of  the  past. 


CHURCHES. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OK  RICHMOND. 

About  tho  year  1800,  a young  Methodist  preacher  by  the 
name  of  Joseph  Hall  came  to  Ohio  and  married  Miss  Diilah 
Moores,  daughter  of  James  Moores,  of  Salem  township,  uud  set- 
tled on  tho  northwest  quarter  of  section  2,  township  10,  ranged, 
where  Mr.  E.  Burchfield  now  lives.  He  preached  occasionally 
at  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  James  Moores,  afterwards  at 
tho  houses  of  Stephen  Ford  and  Henry  Jackman  alternately,  un- 
til  a small  log  church  was  built  on  tho  land  of  Henry  Jackman. 
Tho  first  class  was  formed  about  1808,  of  which  the  following 
persons  were  members:  James  Moores  and  wife,  Elizabeth ; 
Henry  Jackman  and  wife,  Christina;  Joseph  Hail  and  wife, 
Diilah;  Stephen  Ford  and  wife,  Ruth;  George  Hout  and  wife, 
Christina.  Judge  James  Moores  was  tho  first  class  leader.  Dur- 
ing tho  year  1832,  a church  (brick  40x44)  was  built  at  Rich- 
mond. This  building,  with  some  alterations,  stood  until  1861, 
when  it  wns  rcplaced  by  the  present  structure  (45x66,  brick)  at 
a c°st  of  85,000.  Location,  east  side  of  South  Sugar  street. 
There  are  at  present  250  mcmbors.  Class  Loaders— Wm.  Ford, 
James  Hartnp,  Franklin  Frederick,  Joshua  Moores,  John  Ar- 
nold, John  Burns,  D.  H.  Sowash  and  Monroe  Wood.  Preacher 
in  charge,  Rev.  J.  R.  Keyes. 

List  of  preachers  in  charge  of  (formerly  Cross  creek,  now) 
Richmond  circuit,  M.  E.  Church  : ' 

1828 — John  Graham,  Edward  Taylor. 

1830 —  William  Knox,  Edward  Taylor. 

1831—  William  Knox,  David  Morriman. 

1832  —David  Morriman,  S.  R.  Brockunier. 

1833 —  Simon  Lauek,  Walter  Alhey. 

1834—  Simon  Lauek,  Philip  Green. 

1835—  Walter  Atboy,  Edward  Taylor. 

'836 — John  P.  Kent,  Henry  Wharton. 

1837  John  W.  Miner,  Thomas  Thompson 

1838—  John  W.  Miner,  P.  K.  McCue. 

1839—  Harvey  Bradshaw,  J.  M.  Bray. 

— Hurvoy  Bradshaw,  William  Knox,  J.  M.  Bray 

1841 —  George  MeCaskey,  John  Murray.  3 

1842—  George  McCaskey,  John  Murray. 

1813  John  Moffit,  Isaac  McClaskey 

1845— J.  C.  Taylor,  C.  E.  Weirich. 

1847 — W.  C.  Henderson,  B.  F.  Sawhill 

Will‘ams’  John  Haro,  A.  J.  Blake. 

1 851  mu°,naS  W.nstanley,  J.  Spencer,  George  Crook. 

18j1— Thomas  Winstanley,  S.  F.  Minor 

1852  -J.  II.  White,  M.  W Dallas 

1 8.i3 — J.  H.  White,  S.  F.  Miner. 

1854— Aiexandcr  Scott,  T.  C.  McClure. 

185;)  Lud.  Petty,  Andrew  Seott. 

1856— L.  Petty, ‘George  Mclvce 

1858  c T°"'man’  ?JVN>bit’  S'  M-  Hickman. 

1808— G.  A.  Lowman,  W.  II.  Tibbies. 

1S;)9 — R.  Boyd,  S.  H.  Nesbit. 

I860 — T.  J.  Higgins,  P.  R.  McCue. 

1863  F B r1'1*1’  \ cCUy’ John  She(»-er. 

1803  E.  B.  Gnthn,  John  Stephens. 

y*  - Baker,  John  Stephens. 

I860 — John  Grant. 

1867— J.  Q.  A.  Miller. 

1869 — T.  H.  Wiltfinson. 

1872 — Edward  Ellison. 

1875— J.  B.  Ubcr. 

1877 — J.  11,  Keyes. 
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PRESIDING  ELDERS. 


1828- 

1829- 

1832- 

1836- 

1837- 
1840- 
1844- 
1848- 


-David  Limerick. 
-Joshua  Monroe. 
-Wesley  Browning. 
-Joshua  Monroe. 

-S.  R.  Brockunier. 
-Robert  Hopkins. 
-Hiram  Gilmore. 
-Simon  Elliott. 


1849 — John  Spencer 
1852- William  Cox. 
1856 — C.  H.  Jackson. 
I860 — Homer  J.  Clark. 
1864 — D.  L.  Dempsey. 
1868—  W.  B.  Watkins. 
1872 — John  Williams. 
1875 — J.  S.  Bracken. 
1878— A.  W.  Butts. 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  RICHMOND. 

®r>g'URl  society  from  which  this  sprung  was  organized  by 
Rev.  Alex.  Calderhead  in  1805,  at  the  house  of  Col.  John  An- 
drews, on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  6,  township  10,  range 
o.  John  Collins,  John  Johnson  and  John  Walker  were  ordained 
ruling  elders.  A tent  six  feet  long,  live  feet  wide  and  seven  feet 
high,  of  clapboards,  was  erected  in  1806,  on  the  farm  of  James 
McLain,  and  moved  on  a sled  from  place  to  place  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  preacher  or  conirrogation. 

In  April,  1811,  Rev.  George  Buchanan  became  pastor,  and  in 
1816,  a hewn  log  meeting  house  24x28,  called  “Union  Church,” 
was  erected  on  the  land  of  David  Andrews,  now  owned  by  R. 
H.  Kerr.  Rev.  Buchanan  was  succeeded  in  1831,  by  Rev.  Hugh 
Parks,  under  whose  auspices  a new  church  was  built  at  Rich- 
mond in  1836,  a brick  structure  35x45,  which  stood  until  replaced 
by  another  42x60,  brick,  in  the  year  1851,  which  is  still 
used.  Location,  on  “Shelly  addition,”  east  of  town.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1838,  Rev.  Parks  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wm.  Lorimer,  who 
officiated  until  April,  1858.  Under  bis  administration  the  mem- 
bership rose  to  one  hundred  and  forty-six,  the  maximum  num- 
ber attained.  Rev.  J.  H.  Peacock  was  installed  pastor,  July, 
1859,  and  remained  eight  years,  and  July  1,  1S71,  the  present 
incumbent,  Rev.  J.  B.  Borland,  was  installed  pastor.  The  pres- 
ent number  of  members  is  ninety-four. 

Ruling  Elders — George  McCausland,  Peter  Donaldson  and 
John  Kirkwood. 

Trustees— Benjamin  Shelly,  James  Hamilton  and  J.  II.  Cabot. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  RICHMOND. 

This  society  was  organized  by  Rev.  Cyrus  Riggs,  September 
3, 1852,  of  the  following  named  persons,  viz:  John  McGregor, 
Mary  McGregor,  Mary  J.  Chaplin.  Hannah  Percival,  Martha 
Duncan,  Samuel  Beebout,  Mary  A.  Beebout,  Phoebe  Beebout, 
Michael’  Vangiider,  Catharine  Vangilder,  Jane  Vangilder,  Wm. 
Waggoner,  Mary  A.  Waggoner,  Mary  Beebout,  Elizabeth  Rabe, 
Jane  Cunningham,  Mary  McGowen,  Benjamin  S.  Bailey,  Doro- 
thy Bailey,  Matilda  Bailey,  Rebecca  Bailey,  Wm.  Patterson,  Jos. 
Gilkison,  Ebenozer  McGowen,  Polly  McGowen. 

John  McGregor,  Benjamin  S.  Bailey  and  Wm.  Patterson  were 

elected  and  installed  ruling  elders.  ^ , 

Rev  Cyrus  Riggs  (Prof,  of  College)  officiated  as  stated  supply 
for  two  years,  then  Rev.  Lafferty  Grier  served  one-third  of  his 
time  six  years,  when  Rev.  Marquis  was  installed  in  I860 
and  left  in  1865.  Revs.  Wm.  Wycoff  and  J.  B.  Dickey  supplied 
the  congregation  for  a short  time.  Rev.  Israel  Price  officiated 
as  stated  supply  for  two  years  and  was  installed  as  pastor  in 
October  1869,  and  still  ministers  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
congregation.  There  are  at  present  seventy-five  members 

Ruling  Elders— Wm.  Waggoner,  James  G.  Allen,  Isaac  Wy- 
coff and  Calvin  B.  Culp.  _.  , , 

The  first  clerk  of  session  was  Wm.  Patterson.  The  church 
building  is  located  at  the  southern  terminus  of  Sugar  street,  a 
brick  structure. 

EAST  SPRINGFIELD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

On  the  27th  day  of  March,  1847,  a number  of  the  citizens  of 
East  Springfield  and  vicinity  favorable  to  Presbyterianism,  met 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a Presbyterian  house  of 
worship  in  said  village,  and  appointed  a committee  to  solicit 
subscription  for  that  purpose.  On  the  21st  of  May  this  commit- 
tee reported  8825  raised,  and  Messrs.  Stewart  McClave,  William 
Palmer  George  Hammond,  John  Calhoun  Joseph  Clemens  and 
faleb  Waggoner  were  chosen  trustees  and  directed  to  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  a church  building.  The  house  being  com- 
pleted was,  on  the  25th  of  Aug.,  1848,  dedicated  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Ettv  preaching  from  the  93d  Psalms,  “Holiness  becometh  Thy 
house  ’’  OL  the  1st  day  of  June,  1850,  the  church  was  formally 
organized  by  Revs.  C.  C.  Riggs  and  John  knox-the  followmg 


being  the  list  of  members  : Alex  Morrison,  Catharine  Morrison, 
Henry  Pittinger,  Mrs.  Pittinger,  Mary  Ann  Pittinger,  Benja- 
min Mickey,  Elizabeth  Mickey,  Agnes  A.  Mickey,  Mary  E. 
Mickey,  Henry  Hammond,  Stewart  McClave,  John  Culp,  Mar- 
garet Culp,  Jacob  Alleiisworth,  Violet  Allensworth,  Mary  C. 
Riggs,  Joseph  Clemens,  Rebecca  Clemens,  Rebecca  Freeborn,  Jo- 
seph Huston,  Alexander  Porter,  Amelia  Porter,  Pamelia  Palmer. 
James  Beatty,  Lucinda  Beatty,  Martha  J.  Lindsay,  Elizabeth 
McCullough,  Jane  Reynolds.  George  Bercsford,  Hermit  Beres- 
ford,  Elizabeth  Scott,  Mrs.  Murray,  Sarah  J.  Mylor,  Elizabeth 
Mylor,  Elizabeth  Scott,  Lucinda  Scott.  Messrs.  Henry 
Pittinger,  Joseph  Clemens  and  Alexander  Porter  were  chosen 
ruling  elders,  and  on  the  23d  of  June,  1850,  were  regularly  or- 
dained and  installed.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  the 
church  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Steubenville  Presby- 
tery and  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Riggs  assigned  to  ministerial  duty  a 
part  of  his  time,  which  rotation  continued  until  1852,  when  Rev. 
John  Watson  acted  as  stated  supply  for  six  months. 

Rev.  L.  Grier’s  labors  began  January  1,  1853,  aud  continued 
until  December.  I860.  From  1862  to  1864  the  church  was  sup- 
plied by-  Rev.  j.  S.  McGuire.  In  April,  1862,  Rev.  C.  W.  Wy- 
coff took  charge,  and  in  April,  1866,  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  in  connection  with  Bacon  Ridge  and  Richmond,  and 
continued  to  preach  at  East  Springfield  until  April,  1873.  The 
church  was  supplied  for  one  year,  when  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Eaten 
assumed  the  pastoral  relation,  which  continued  until  August  27, 
1878.  The  present  ruling  elders  are  Henry  Hammond,  Robert 
Baird  and  John  Gault.  Robert  Baird  is  also  clerk  of  sessions. 
Communicauts,  100. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  OF  SALEM. 

Was  organized  by  the  Row  John  Rinehart  in  1814.  The  elders 
were  Jacob  Vance  and  Andrew  Strayer. 

Rev.  James  Manning  served  from  1825  to  1839.  Rev.  Benja- 
min Pope  served  from  1839  to  1843.  Rov.  Amos  Bartholomew 
served  from  1843  to  1S48.  Rov.  George  Baughman  served  from 
1849  to  1850.  Rev.  Dennis  Sweeney  served  from  1850  to  1853. 
Rev.  David  Sparks  served  from  1853  to  1859.  Rev.  James  Man- 
ning served  from  1S59  to  1864.  Rev.  Jacob  Singer  served  from 
1864  to  1869.  Rov.  Joseph  A.  Roof  served  from  1870  to  1877. 
Rev.  D.  M.  Kemerrer  served  from  1877  to  1879. 

In  1870,  a church  was  built  in  Salem — frame  22x46,  a very 
neat  and  comfortable  structure — the  place  of  meeting  having 
previously  been  located  one  mile  east  of  the  village.  Present 
membership  sixty-six. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  EAST  SPRINGFIELD. 

The  first  Methodist  preaching  in  the  vicinity  of  East 
Springfield  was  by  Rev.  Joseph  Hall  at  the  houses  of  Harry 
Hammond  and  William  Davidson,  who  with  the  Rileys,  Rut- 
ledges, Johnsons  and  Minors,  formed  the  first  class. 

About  the  year  1826,  the  citizens  of  East  Springfield  joined  to- 
gether and  erected  a meeting  house  in  the  south  part  of  the  vil- 
lage, aud  as  the  Episcopalians  were  at  that  time  in  the  majority 
it  was  known  as  tho  “ Episcopalian  church.”  In  this  building 
the  Methodists  worshiped  until  1846,  when  they  erected  a 
building  for  themselves. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  SALEM. 

This  society  was  organized  in  1838,  by  Rev.  Patrick  McCue  with 
tho  following  members:  Eli  McKinney,  Margaret  Miller,  Mar- 
tha Thompson,  John  Lawson,  John  Lacy,  Elizabeth  Ferrell, 
John  Ferrell  aud  Sarah  A.  Myers.  Eli  McKinney  was  the  class 
leader. 

The  meetings  were  held  for  a long  time  in  the  school  house. 
The  first  church  was  built  of  logs  in  1844,  and  in  1848,  “ 
building  was  put  up.  In  1879,  tho  house  was  rebuilt,  26n40, 
and  dedicated  July  13,  1879.  Present  membership,  fifty.  J“la8S 
leader,  D.  M.  Gruber,  a descendant  of  tho  famous  pioneer  Meth- 
odist preacher  of  that  name.  Preacher  in  charge,  Rev.  S.  W. 
McClure. 


FRIENDS’  SOCIETY. 

This  society'  was  composed  of  William  Farquhar  and  wife, 
Elizabeth;  Joseph  Hobson  and  wife,  Ann;  Joseph  Talbot 
wife,  Mary;  Benjamin  Talbott  and  wife.  Susannah ; Jaco 
and  wife,  Mary.  The  first  meetings  were  held  at  the  hous® 
William  Farquhar  until  1815,  when  a log  meeting  bouse  _ 
built.  In  1820,  a brick  structure  30x40  was  erected  and  is  s 
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standing  on  section  nine,  although  not  now  used.  Jacob  O ng 
and  John  Watson  were  tho  first  approved  ministers.  The  so- 
ciety no  longer  exists  and  is  only  recorded  as  a land  mark  of  the 
past. 


MOUNT  HOPE  METHO0IST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  records  of  this  organization  havo  not  been  well  kept,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  first  class  was  formed  about  1830.  Class 
leader,  James  Cowden.  The  preaching  was  at  James  Rutledge’s 
from  1833  to  1841,  when  a log  church  was  built,  which  stood  till 
1860,  wheu  it  was  replaced  by  a frame.  Present  membership 
thirty.  Class  leader,  Peter  Polen.  Preacher  in  charge,  Rev.  S. 
W.  McClure. 


MILLS. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  when  wheat  was  the  staple  product 
of  Jefferson  county,  flouring  mills  were  numerous,  and  Salem 
township  possessed  its  proportion.  Town  fork  of  yellow  creek, 
as  well  as  Cedar  and  Clay  Lick  runs  were  employed  to  furnish 
motive  power  for  woolen  mills,  saw  and  grist  mills.  These 
mills  of  the  olden  times  havo  served  their  day  and  lallon  into 
decay. 

The  old  “ race  ” and  a few  weatherbeaten  posts  standing  like 
milo  stones  pointing  to  the  past,  is  all  that  remains  to  toil  of 
the  busy  wheels  that  once  made  music  for  tho  miller's  cars. 

There  are  now  but  three  grist  mills  in  tho  township,  one  at 
Richmond,  owned  by  Fryer,  Floyd  & Co.  It  was  erected  in 
1857  by  Ephriam  Catrel,  and  is  run  by  steam.  Thero  is  also 
one  at  East  Springfield. 

JOSEPH  REED’S  MILL 

Is  situated  on  Cedar  Lick  run  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town- 
ship. It  was  built  by  Charles  Porter  in  1836,  and  run  by 
water  power.  Mr.  Reed  is  an  excellent  miller,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  modern  improvements  in  his  mill  is  able  to  turn  out 
a very  superior  article  of  flour. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Eli  M.  Pyle,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa., 
December  9,  1803.  When  a young  man  he  emigrated  to  Ohio 
and  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Hamilton  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jeffer- 
son county,  Ohio.  Was  examined  and  licensed  to  practice  by 
themedical  board  of  the  sixteenth  district  ofOhio,  May  31,  1831. 
Married  Sarah  M.  Shields,  daughter  of  William  Shields  ot  Cross  , 
creek  township,  August  28,  1832,  and  set  up  business  at  the 
town  of  Richmond,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  Was  one  of  tho 
first  board  of  trustees  of  that  town,  also  one  of  the  trustees  ot 
Richmond  College.  In  1849  Dr.  Pyle  received  a doploma  from 
the  Washington  Modieal  University,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 

Jruelieod  medicine  successfully  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
anuary  15,  1873.  Children  of  Dr.  E.  M.  and  Sarah  Pyle  : Wil- 
liam H.,  born  Juno  8,1833;  Roxana  E , born  December  17, 
1834  ; Mary,  born  June  3,1837;  Margarotta,  born  December 
10,  1838;  Thomas  H.,  born  April  10,  1841  ; Samuel  M.,  born 
October  11,  1843;  Sheridan  B.,  born  January  10,  1845;  Anna 
E.,  born  July  20,  1847  ; Paulina,  born  October  17, 1851  ; Eanna 
M.,  born  May  11,  1853. 

Sheridan  B.  Pyle,  married  Anna  E.  Cunningham,  February 
13, 1868.  Jauuary  20, 1867,  Mr.  Pyle  purchased  the  drugstore  of 
Riley  & Rothacker  in  the  town  of  Richmond,  Ohio,  where  by 
affability,  integrity  and  enterprise  be  has  built  up  a good  busi- 
ness. In  1873  be  was  elected  mayor  of  the  town,  and  still  re- 
tains that  office. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Borland. — John  B.  Borland  was  born  in  Alle- 
gheny county,  Pa.,  Jan.  22,  1843.  Went  to  school  at  Bethel 
Academy  from  1858  till  1862.  Entered  Westminister  U.  P. 
College  at  New  Wilmington,  Lawrence  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1862,  and  graduated  in  June,  1804.  Licensed  to  preach  March 
31,  1867.  Preached  15  months  on  probation  in  western 
Pennsylvania  and  northern  How  York,  when  he  was  compelled 
to  suspend  his  ministerial  labors  lor  a period  ot  20  months — bo- 
ing  afflicted  with  laryngitis.  In  July,  1871,  ho  accepted  a call 
from  the  towns  of  Richmond  andKnoxville,  in  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  in  his  now  charge  Sep- 
tember 12,  1871.  He  was  married  to  Lizzie  M.  Stevenson, 

72— B.  A J.  Cos. 


daughter  of  Mary  Stevenson,  of  Mew  WilmingtOD,  Lawrence 
county.  Pa.,  xMay  31,  1866,  and  has  two  children— Lizzie  M., 
born  October  16*,  1 8(58,  and  John  D.,  born  September  9,  lo<2. 
Rev.  M.  Borland  still  contiues  to  minister  to  bis  congregation 
and  enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Keyes  was  born  near  Carrollton,  Ohio,  August  16, 
1844;  roared  on  a farm  and  attended  school  at  Harlem  Springs, 
teaching  occasionally  until  May,  1864,  when  bo  enlistod  in  tho 
157th  O.  N.  G.  During  the  winter  of  1864,  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany “ L,”  5th  O.  V.  Cavalry,  and  served  until  November,  1865, 
when  be  was  discharged  and  returned  to  Ohio.  Was  licensed  to 
preach  in  August,  1863,  graduated  and  admitted  into  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference  in  1869,  sinco  which  time  he  has  boon  ongaged 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry  within  tho  bounds  of  East  Ohio 
Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Mr.  Keyes  was  united  in  wed- 
lock with  Miss  Blanche  Stedman,  daughter  of  Hon.  Lyman 
Stedman,  of  W.  Va..  April  4,  1871.  To  them  were  born  children 
as  follows:  Laura,  born  July  31,  1872;  Edith,  born  March  20, 
1875  ; Raymond,  born  May  20,  1878.  Air.  Keyes  is  at  present 
tho  efficient  and  acceptable  “ preacher  in  chargo  ” of  the  Rich- 
mond circuit. 


Rev.  Israel  Price,  son  of  Benjamin  Price,  of  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio,  was  born  Novomber  7,  1820.  Commenced  touch- 
ing school  in  1840.  Attended  school  at  Hagerstown,  Carrol 
count}',  Ohio,  where  he  graduated.  Studied  theology  under 
Richard  Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Hagerstown.  Was  licensed  to  preach 
in  Steubenville  in  April,  1851  ; ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
Feed  Spring  Church,  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  and  officiated  as 
pastor  of  that  church  three  and  one-half  years.  In  1854,  be- 
came pastor  of  Annapolis  and  Amsterdam  churches,  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  Ohio,  where  he  preached  18  years,  and  then  ro- 
j moved  to  Two  Ridge  church,  whero  ho  remained  4 years  and 
moved  to  Richmond,  where  ho  still  resides,  devoting  his  time 
and  talents  to  tho  interests  of  tho  Presbyterian  church,  of  which 
he  is  tho  honored  pastor.  Married  September  11,  1849,  to  Eliz- 
abeth AlcCormick,  and  is  the  father  of  8 childron,  viz. : Marga- 
ret L.,  Benjamin  AL,  Nannie  J.,  Alary  M.,  Sarah  N.,  Euphernia, 
John  T..arid  Isabel  S.  One  son,  Benjamin  M.,  is  in  tho  minis- 
try, preaching  at  Bothesda,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 


Samuel  Rotiiacker,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pa., 
August  9,  1825.  His  father  moved  to  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  in 
1835,  and  young  Samuel  attended  the  Carrollton  Academy ; read 
modieino  with  J.  S.  Hunter,  Al.  D.,  from  1847  till  1851 ; attended 
lectures  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  commenced  tho  practice  of  med- 
icine at  Magnolia,  Stark  county,  Ohio ; removed  to  Steubonville, 
Ohio,  and  practiced  there  five  years.  In  1856,  be  camo  to  Rich- 
mond, Ohio,  andopcuod  an  office.  Ho  married  Margaretta  Pyle 
daughter  of  Dr.  E.  Al.  Pyle,  Juno  24.  1858;  has  four  children  — 
William  H.,  Frank  P.,  John  D.  and  Alary  H.  Actuated 
by  motives  of  patriotism,  Dr.  Rothacker  in  March,  1862, 
volunteered  his  services  as  army  surgeon  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity at  Pittsburg  Landing  and  elsewhere.  He  took  sick  and 
returned  homo  in  Juno,  1862.  August  19,  1862,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  G,  52d  O.  V.  I ; mustered  into  service  as  first  lieuten- 
ant at  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio  ; promoted  to  captain  May  18  1863- 
was  at  the  battles  of  Perry villc.  Ky„  Nashville  and  Stone  Rivor’ 
lenn. ; marched  through  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  back  to'Chica- 
maugu,  Lookout  Alountain,  Aiissionavy  Ridgo,  Buzzard’s  Roost 
Rcsaca,  Kencsaw,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Jonesboro  and  Atlanta’ 
Was  discharged  on  account  of  disability,  March,  1865.  Dr.  Roth- 
aekev  still  continues  tho  practice  of  modieino  at  Richmond,  Ohio. 


J.  C.  Al.  Floyd  Al.  D.,  son  of  John  Floyd,  of  Jefferson  county 
Ohm,  was  born  January  30,  1852.  Ho  was  educated  at  New 
Market  Collcgo  and  Hopedalo  Normal  School,  in  Harrison 
T?Unt/;,-)h'° ; st'!dlcd  merino  under  William  Willigman  M 
I)  of  Wintersvillc  Olno;  attended  lectures  at  Belvuo  Medical 
Hospital,  N_Y;  afterwards  at  Long  Island  College  Hospital 
Biookl}  n,  N. \. , graduated  at  that  institution,  June  24  1875’ 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Richmond,  O where 
he  still  resides.  Ho  was  married  December  27, 1877  to  Ratio  IT 
Aber,  daughter  of  Jackson  Abor,of  Allegheny  county  Pa  With 
a good  education  pleasing  manners  and  a desire  to  excel  in  his 
piofesston,  Dr.  Floyd  s success  is  already  assured. 

Washington  McMillen,  M.  IX,  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  Pa  November  1, 1836  ; went  to  school  at  Florence  Co? 

wT  ? PbiUuJelPhi“-  P‘M  commenced  prac- 
tice in  1861,  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  which  he  continued  un- 
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married  Plorenc^P^011  t°i?alem’ Jeffer80n  county,  Ohio.  He 
1874.  Dr  McMille'n  uTf daughteLr  of  ^orval  Brown,  May  28, 
'age  of  Salem  M pre8ent  the  ou'y  Physician  in  the  vil- 


ferson  eountv  Ohio  4 ,0  K°^do,m  ^ Casey,  of  Mooretown,  Jef- 
with  Drs.  Li’ndsnv’ q°un  ^Pri  1“’  1840;  studied  medicine 
eountv  Ohio  t Saltsman,  at  Meehanicstown,  Carroll 

S3 Sanment  Tw  07  l°  J?®1 ; attended  lectQres  ^ ’the  med- 
and  eradu^d  in^  ®r  Un'V0,'8ity’  loeated  at  Cleveland,  0„ 
praeS  at  cl  o ° -pn"i of  1870'  In  1871,  he  commenced 
Lides  H?  CTrfe"'  J Person  county,  Ohio,  where  he  still 
of  Carrol  Wo  Tn!  -Maggle  Stevcns-  daughter  of  John  Stevens, 
Marfcu,  UUntyw0h,°;’  dve  children— John  S„  Lizzie  B. 

stud  ud  T-V!'  a?d  Edward  G-  Gasey-  Dr.  Casey  has  also 
tudud  law  and  intends  applying  for  admission  to  the  bar. 


William  M Calhoon,  M.  D„  is  the  son  of  Thomas  Calhoon, 
who  came  to  Ohio  in  1810,  and  settled  at  Hast  Springfield,  where 
Wiljmm  M.,  the  eldest  of  sixteen  children,  was  born  Decembers, 
184a.  He  read  medicine  with  Dr.  J.  D.  Casey  and  attended  lec- 
tures at  Cleveland,  where  he  graduated  February  26,  1877  ; com- 
menced practice  at  East  Springfield,  Ohio,  April  2,  1877.  He 
married  Sadie  N.  Price,  daughter  of  Rev.  Israel  Price,  of  liich- 
mond,  Ohio,  May  15, 1879. 


James  E.  Scott  was  born  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  October 
31,  1814.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mr.  Scott  went  to  learn  the 
trade  of  miller  with  Hugh  P.  Hyland,  of  Washington  county, 
Pa.,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  About  1840  he  rented  a 
grist  mill  on  Island  creek,  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  which  he 
run  ten  years,  theu  bought  a mill  one  mile  above  the  Steuben- 
ville and  .Knoxville  road,  and  run  the  same  till  July  4,  1861, 
when  he  rebuilt  it  and  continued  the  business  until  1872.  Sold 
out  and  came  to  Richmond  and  engaged  in  general  merchan- 
dising, which  business  he  still  continues.  Married  Margaret 
A.  Graham,  February  3,  1842.  Nancy  E.,  born  December  18, 
1842;  William  C.,  born  July  6, 1844:  Catharine  A.,  born  Au- 
gust 9,  1845  ; Alevelda,  born  August  10, 1847.  Mrs.  Scott  dying 
September  29,  1849,  Mr.  Scott  married  Editha  W.  Davis  by 
whom  he  had  six  childen — Margaret  M.,  born  June  8,  1851'; 
Sarah  V.,  born  February  23,  1855  ; Davis  G.,  born  July  8, 1859  ; 
Altai,  born  October  5,  I860;  Mary  E.,  born  December  24,  1863, 
and  John  T.  Scott,  born  July  16,  1865.  William  C.  Scott,  died 
July  29,  1844.  Alwelda  Scott,  died  February,  12,  1850:  Nancy 
E.  Scott,  died  August  5,  1860 ; Sarah  V.  Scott,  died  August  6, 
1860. 

William  Andrews,  son  of  John  Andrews,  a colonel  in  the 
war  of  1812,  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  in  August, 
1800,  he  came  with  his  father  to  Ohio  in  1803,  and  located  on  sec- 
tion 6,  range  3,  township  10.  Mr.  Andrews  was  married  Octo- 
ber 26,  1837,  to  Jane  McCullough,  daughter  of  John  McCollougb, 
of  East  Springfield,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  children  as  follows  : Mary,  Nancy,  Margaret,  Katie,  John, 
David,  James,  Annie  E,  and  Thomas  Andrews.  Mary,  married 
Matthew  Swann,  and  died  at  Manchester,  Tenn.:  John  enlisted 
in  company  “G,”  52d,  O.  V.  I,  and  died  of  measles,  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ivy.  Mr.  Andrews  died  June  28,  1871,  and  his  widow 
survives  him. 

Gilbert  H.  Bake,  son  of  G.  Bake,  who  camo  from  England 
in  1830,  and  located  iu  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  but  removed 
to  Ohio,  March  28,  1850.  Gilbert  Bake,  Sr.,  married  Margaret 
Houseman  in  England,  and  had  three  children,  of  whom  Gilbert 
H was  the  younger,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  November  11,  1837. 
Married  Mary  E.  Metcalf,  and  had  two  childreu,  named  John 
N.  and  Gilbert  Bake. 

Henry  K.  Ford— Stephen  Ford  was  born  in  Maryland  in 
1764  ■ married  Ruth  Stevenson,  April  4,  1773,  at  Baltimore  ; 
cm i "rated  to  Washington  county,  Pa„  and  from  thence  to  Ohio, 
in  1799  whero  he  located  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
10  township  10.  range  3 of  the  Steubenville  land  district.  Mr. 
Ford  crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains  on  horseback;  he  and 
his  wife  carrying  all  their  earthly  possessions  with  them.  Af- 
terwards Mrs.  Ford,  while  on  a visit  to  her  people  in  the  east 
swam  the  Ohio  river  on  horseback,  a feat,  perhaps,  uncqualed 
in  ladv  equestrianism.  They  reared  in  their  new  home  thirteen 
children  of  whom  Nicholas  was  the  second  son,  born  March  12, 
l'-Q5  He  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  of  whom  Henry  K. 
Ford  was  the  ninth,  born  near  Richmond,  Ohio,  November  28, 


1842,  and  educated  at  Richmond  College.  Mr.  Ford  married 
Margaret  Jackman,  daughter  of  Andrew  Jackman,  January  14, 
1868,  and  has  three  children — Harry  J.,  John  and  Mary  E.  Ford! 
Mr.  F.  is  regarded  as  a successful  farmer  and  wool-grower. 
Lives  on  section  7,  township  10,  range  3. 

Andrew  Jackman,  son  of  Henry  Jackman,  of  Ireland,  who 
married  Christiana  Gregg  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
with  one  child,  settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  reared  a family  of  7 
children,  of  whom  Andrew  was  the  fourth,  born  in  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  November  26, 1797.  Removed  to  Ohio 
and  located  on  section  3,  township  10,  range  3,  in  1806,  where 
he  still  lives,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  Married  Elizabeth 
Gaddis,  daughter  of  John  Gaddis,  of  Richmond,  Ohio,  in  Au- 
gust, 1836.  Had  seven  children.  Henry,  born  June  26,  1837 
Asa,  born  April  10,  1842  ; Milton,  born  January  23, 1846  ; Had- 
dassah,  born  February  15,  1851 ; Annie,  born  January  15,1839- 
Margaret,  born  May  20,  1840 ; Mary  A.,  born  September  9’, 
1841.  Milton  died  in  infancy  and  Annie  at  3 years  of  age. 

Joseph  Reed — Mr.  Reed  s father,  Adam  Reed,  emigrated  from 
Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  Richland  county,  Ohio, 
in  1827,  and  came  from  there  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  1832’. 
He  had  nine  children,  of  whom  Joseph  was  the  fourth,  and  was 
born  April  28,  1827.  Married  .Mary  E.  Hayes,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Hayes,  of  Wayne  township,  in  May,  1861.  Children- 
Mary  E.,  William  H.,  Maggie  L.,  Edgar  C.,  Annie  B.,  James, 
Adam  T.  and  Cora  J.  Reed.  Mr.  R.  owns  a farm  of  160  acres, 
and  a flouring  mill  situated  on  section  1,  in  Salem  township 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  ’ 


^ Henry  Norman  was  born  in  Hampshire  county,  Virginia,  in 
February,  1781,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1793,  locating  on  Mingo 
Bottom.  Mr.  N.  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  under  Col. 
Duvall ; moved  to  Salem  township  in  1814.  Married  Ann  Knott 
by  whom  ho  had  nine  children — James,  Nathaniel,  Lucinda, 
Rebecca  A.,  John,  Sarah,  Nancy,  William  and  Mary  Norman. 
John  was  born  July  28,  1811,  and  came  to  his  present  location 
in  1839.  Married  Catharine  Lupler  in  1839,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children — Henry,  Margaret  and  Rebecca. 

Benjamin  Shelly. — .John  Shelly  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1820.  He  had 
five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Died  September  13,  1867,  aged 
eighty-one  3-ears.  Benjamin,  his  eldest  son,  was  born  October 
13,  1809.  Married  Elizabeth  BurBon,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bur- 
son,  of  Island  Creek  township,  December  27, 1832, and  located  on  „ 
section  4,  near  Richmond,  where  he  has  since  lived.  Has  seven 
daughters,  all  living.  Catharine  married  John  Lindley,  Sarah 
married  John  McMillen,  Emma  married  John  Irvine,  Martha 
married  Robert  McCrea,  Jane  married  Thos.  C.  Harburt,  Anna 
and  Zelma  are  single.  Mrs.  Shelly  died  June  7,  1868.  Mr.  8. 
is  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising,  and  has  on  his  farm 
some  fine  animals. 

Samuel  Culp. — Baltzer  Culp  came  to  Ohio  in  1800,  and  set- 
tled where  the  town  of  Somerset  now-  stands  and  laid. out  the 
town.  II  is  son  Adam  was  born  in  Somerset  county,  Pa.,  in  1798 ; 
married  Nancy-  Wright  and  had  eight  children.  Samuel  being 
the  third  son,  married  Harriet  Wright,  daughter  of  Joshua 
Wright,  and  had  by  her  eight  children — Adam  J.,  Annie,  Sam- 
uel E.,  Alice,  Jennie,  Sherman  T.,  Albert  W.  and  Clyde  Culp. 
Mr.  C.  is  an  enterprising  farmer  and  has  the  best  breeds  of  cattle 
and  hogs. 

John  S.  Watt. — David  Watt  came  to  Ohio,  settled  on  section 
S,  tow-nship  10,  range  3,  and  died  there  at  the  age-pf  eiglity-one. 
John  Watt,  son  of  David,  married  .Jane  Starr,  daughter  ol  John 
Starr,  of  Wayne  township,  and  reared  thirteen  children — John 
S.  Watt  being  the  fifth  child.  He  married  Ruth  F.  Hobson, 
daughter  of  James  Hobson,  in  March,  1845,  and  was  blessed  with 
six  children — Sarah  J.,  Caroline  C\,  Joseph  H.,  David  L/Deli- 
tia  and  John  W.  Watt.  Mr.  Watt  lias  a fine  farm  of  220-acres. 

beautifully  located  one  mile  west  of  Richmond,  where  he  resides. 

Robert  Douglas  was  born  in  Allegheny  county-,  Pa.,  in  1812, 
and  camo  to  Ohio  with  bis  father,  Robert  Douglas,  in  1814.  Re 
worked  at  the  potter  trade  with  Ezekiel  Cole  and  afterwards 
with  his  brother,  Thompson  Douglas,  at  the  gunsmith  business. 
Clerked  for  James  Jones  four  years,  ten  y-ears  with  Barrett  an 
two  years  with  Newlon,  on  the  corner  where  James  E.  Scott  now 
keeps  store.  In  1874  Mr.  Douglas  set  up  business  for  himse 
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general  merchandising,  in  the  town  of  Richmond,  under  the 
name  of  11.  Douglas  & Son,  and  still  continues  the  business. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  married  October  10,  1843,  to  Mary  A.  Read, 
and  bad  by  her  three  children,  named  Samuel,  Mattie  and  Mar- 
garet .1.  Douglas. 

J.  G.  Allen,  son  of  Aaron  Allen,  who  came  from  Washing- 
ton county,  Pennsylvania,  and  located  on  Bacon  Ridge,  in  Jef- 
ferson count}’,  where  James  was  born,  November  14,  1803. 
Married  Martha  Shane,  March  28,  1828,  who  died  in  September 
1866,  and  Mr.  Allen  married  Sarah  Waggoner,  December  26, 
1868.  Mr.  Allen  was  Major  of  the  Ohio  State  Militia,  in  1827 
and  acted  as  such  until  1834  when  he  left  Ross  township.  Ho 
was  elected  to  tho  legislature  of  Ohio  in  1845,  and  again  in  1858. 
Settled  in  Richmond  in  1874  where  he  lives  at  his  ease. 

John  W.  Scott,  the  fifth  son  of  Robert  Scott,  of  Washington 
county,  Pa.,  was  born  June  10,  1825;  came  to  Carroll  county, 
Ohio,  in  1827,  and  engaged  in  fanning;  education  limited  to  the 
advantages  of  the  common  school.  In  1846  Mr.  Scott  left  Car- 
roll  county,  came  to  Jefferson,  and  learned  tho  milling  trade 
with  his  brother,  which  he  followed  until  1857.  Ho  was  mar- 
ried January  7,  1851,  to  Hannah  Walker,  daughter  of  William 
Walker,  of  Mooretown,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  and  had  eight 
children — Elvira,  born  December  10, 1851  ; Lucinda,  born  March 
29,  1853;  William  W.,  born  June  24, 1854;  Robert  E.,  April  19, 
1856;  Eliza  M.,  born  April  26,1858;  John  A.,  born  June  11, 
1860;  Meltouewah,  born  July  11,  1867 ; Althea  M./born  August 
16,  1869.  Robert  S.,  Sr.,  died  September  3,  1830;  Lucinda  died 
June  26,  1856;  Elvira  Scott,  died  January  1,  1869;  John  A. 
Scott  died  April  17,  1874. 

W.  G.  Minok. — Daniel  Mi  nor  came  to  Ohio  from  Loudon 
county,  Virginia,  in  1815.  and  located  at  New  Lisbon;  from 
there  he  came  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  where  he  died  in  1853. 
His  son,  William  G.,  was  born  in  Virginia  January  8,  1812,  and 
married  Ann  Hobson  in  1840.  Had  twelve  children,  as  follows  : 
Sarah  J.,  Pleasant  A.,  Lizzie,  John  W.,  Letitia,  Loretta,  Allie, 
Emma,  Ida,  James  H.,  Minnie  and  William  D.  Minor.  Sarah 
J.,  Letitia,  James  H.  and  William  D.  are  dead.  Pleasant  A., 
Loretta  and  Allie  are  married.  Mr.  M.  owns  455  acres  of  land 
in  Salem  township,  which  he  farms  successfully. 

Josiah  Rogers. — David  Rogers,  the  grandfather  of  Josiah, 
came  from  Ireland  to  Ohio,  where  his  son,  John  Rogers,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Cable,  and  raised  a family  of  eight  children. 
Josiah,  tho  sixth,  was  born  May  18,1832;  married  Mary  J. 
Hout,  daughter  of  Peter  Hout,  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  I860.  Hus  six  children — William,  Peter,  Elizabeth, 
Nannie,  George  and  John  Rogers.  Mr.  Rogers  lives  in  Rich- 
mond and  keeps  a livery  stable. 

John  W.  Hour,  son  of  George  Hout,  who  was  born  in  Jefferson 
county,  Virginia,  March  4,  1792,  and  came  to  Salem  township, 
Ohio,  in  1814,  where  John  W.,  was  born  in  October,  1824.  Mar- 
ried October  13,  1853.  Has  four  children,  Temperance  V. 
George  A.,  Mafy  S.,  and  Emma  J.  Hout.  George  Hout  was 
a methodist  local  preacher,  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  and  died 
April  18,.  1866. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Huddleston,  was  born  in  Carroll,  Ohio,  August 
11,  1841.  Educated  at  Harlem  Springs  and  licensed  to  preach 
in  1868.  Commenced  preaching  on  Rockland  Circuit,  and  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  A.  McCall,  daughter  of  Rev.  H.  McCall  of  tho 
Pittsburgh  conference,  in  March,  1872.  Resides  at  East  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  and  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of 
that  place,  preaches  also  at  Circle  Gieon,  Mooretown  and  Am- 
sterdam. 


Henry  Hammond.— Harry  Hammond,  came  from  Virginia  to 
Ohio,  in  18111,  and  located  in  1803  at  East  Springfield.  Married 
Mary  Bell,  and  reared  a family  of  eleven  children.  George  be- 
ing the  eldest  of  the  boys,  married  Mary  McCullough,  Decem- 
ber 39,  1830,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  Henry  being  the 
eldest.  He  was  married  February  13,  1855,  to  Margaret  Mor- 
rison. His  first  wife  dving  he  married  Mary  E.  Leas,  March 
9,1858.  Has  three  children  living,  Edwin,  Cora  and  Harry. 
Mr.  Hammond  is  one  ot  the  ruling  elders  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  of  East  Sprinficld.  He  also  served  in  the  157th,  O.  N. 
G.,  during  tho  war. 

Isaac  Shane,  son  of  Isaac  Shane,  Sr.,  of  Ross  township,  Jef- 
ferson county,  who  settled  at  Logtown,  Ohio,  in  1795.  Isaac 

was  born, and  married  Hannah  Baird,  April  j7,  1849, 

by  whom  lie  had  five  children,  living,  George  E.,  Robert,  Rex, 
Nannie  and  Pera  Shane.  His  wife  dying  in  July  18(0,  Mr. 
Shane  gave  up  farming.  November  4,  1875,  he  married  Mrs. 
Alice  A.  Lucas,  and  moved  to  East  Springfield,  September  1, 
1876,  where  he  engaged  in  tho  hotel  business,  which  he  still 
follows.  Has  two  children  by  the  last  wife,  Harry  and  Ott. 
Mr.  Shane  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1866  and  served 
three  years. 

James  Kirkpatrick, — James  Kirkpatrick,  Sr.,  came  from 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1813,  to  Steubenville  town- 
ship, Ohio,  where  James,  Jr.,  was  born  January  1,  1820,  moved 
to  Island  Creek  township,  in  1830,  to  Salem  township  in  1859, 
and  to  Ross  township  in  1872.  Married  Ann  Crawford  and  had 
by  her  seven  children — Homer,  John,  James,  Edward,  Em- 
ma, Anna  and  Sadie  Kirkpatrick.  His  first  wifo  dying  he  mar- 
ried Mary  J.  Phillips,  daughter  ot  David  Morrow,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  Mary  and  George.'  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  is  at 
present  engaged  in  farming,  but  has  dealt  in  stock  most  of  his 
life. 

Robert  Baird,  son  of  Robert  Baird,  Sr.,  who  kept  a store  and 
was  cashier  of  the  Salem  Bank,  asearly  as  1815,  marriedNancy 
J.  Beers,  and  had  ten  chrildren,  two  only  of  whom  are  now  liv- 
ing— viz;  Thomas  II.,  and  Robert,  Jr.,  the  latter  being  born 
Apil  5,  1834.  Mr.  Baird  commenced  the  moreantilo  businoss  on 
bis  own  account,  in  1860.  Married  Maria  S.  Dottsin  May  1861, 
and  has  one  child,  named  William  E.  In  1864  Mr.  Baird  left 
Salem  and  engaged  in  general  merchandising,  in  East  Spring- 
field.  W as  appointed  postmaster,  in  1865  and  still  retains  that 
position. 

Adley  C. Calhoon. — Adley  Calhoon  eame  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Ohio,  in  1810,  and  located  at  East  Springfield.  His  son 
John  Calhoon  was  born  in  1802,  and  reared  near  East 
Springfield.  Married  Maud  Edraundson  and  reared  a family  of 
eight  children,  Sarah,  Adley  C.,  John  E.,  Joseph,  Mary,  Alex- 
ander, Thomas  M.  and  Margaret.  Adley  C.  was -born  April  13, 
1842,  and  married  Thirza  J.  Morrow,  December  29,  1868.  Has 
four  boys,  George  E.,  John  A.,  Adley  and  William  H.  Calhoon. 
Mr.  Calhoon  commenced  keeping  hotel  in  East  Springfield,  in 
December  1878,  is  also  engaged  in  the  coal  business, 

Westley  Flenniken,  Esq. — Joseph  Flenniken  came  to  Ohio 
in  1806,  and  settled  on  the  north  half  of  section  29,  township  10, 
range  3,  where  James  T.,  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  was  born  in  1808^ 
and  married  Mary  Flenniken,  by  whom  he  had  two  children— 
Rabun nuh  and  Westley— tho  latter’ being  born  May  25,1837. 
Mr.  Flenniken  married  Ruth  A.  J.  Gordon,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Gordon,  oi  Springfield  township.  lie  hus  seven  children,  named 
Lawson  G.,  Elias  1).,  Jesse  P„  George  W.,  Mary  E„  Eaton  M. 
and  Ina  M.  1 lcnnikcn.  Mr.  1.  was  elected  justico  of  the  peace 
foi  balcm  township  in  18*8,  and  still  lives  on  the  old  homestead 
located  by  his  grandfather. 


S.  J.  Hooper,  was  born  March  31,  1835,  in  Harrison  county, 
Ohiir^apd  came  to  East  Springfield,  Jefferson  county,  in  1862. 
Marriiy  Susan  Montgomery,  January  3,  1860,  and  has  three 
children,  Clara  A.,  John  and  Ameretta.  In  April,  1862,  Mr. 
Hooper  engaged  in  general  merchandising  which  he  si  til  con- 
tinues. He  is  regarded  us  a very  successful  merchant,  sells  about 
815,000  worth  of  goods  and  buys  50,000  poundsof  wool  annually. 

Richard  M.  Reynolds,  was  born  January  3,  1844.  Enlisted 
in  Company  B,  157th,  O.  N.  G.,  disabled  and  draws  a pension. 
Married  Margaret  A.  Syle,  October  10,  1867,  and  lias  rive  chil- 
dren, Eva,  Rose,  Jennie,  Sadie  and  John  F.  Reynolds. 

I— 12— B.  A J.  Cos. 


Jam es  A.  Lloman,  son  of  John  Cloman,  of  Maryland  was 
born  November  22,  1822,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1832.  Ho  mar- 
ried Margaret  Houston,  September  11, 1S14,  and  reared  four  chil- 
dren, named  as  follows  : Richard  H.,  born  August  2 1849  ■ Bar 

^ra  EvJ-?,ni  Ja,ulav>'  1858 ’>  Samuel  H,  born  September  5 
1860  ; William  O.,  born  March  7,  1863.  Mr.  Cloman  served 
during  18b4,  as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  B,  157th  O.  N G 
He  resides  in  tho  town  of  Salem. 

R.  D.  Armstrong,  son  of  Robert  Armstrong,  of  Bloomfield 
Jotterson  county  was  born  May  1,  1849.  He  was  reared  in  his 
lather  s store,  where  he  acquired  a practical  knowledge  ot  the 
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mei cantile  business.  He  married  Nora  S.  Cole,  daughter  ofDr. 
D.  II.  Cole,  of  Bloomfield,  Ohio,  December  27, 1875,  and  has  two 
children — Mary  L.  and  Florence  H.  Armstrong.  May  1,  1879, 
Mr.  A.  removed  to  Salem,  Jefferson  county,  and  opened  a dry 
goods  store. 

William  Leas,  son  of  Jacob  Leas,  who  came  to  Ohio  in  1814. 
and  located  on  section  26,  township  10,  range  8,  one  mile  east  of 
the  town  of  Salem,  where  William  was  born  December  16,  1824. 
Ho  married  Elizabeth  Miser,  daughter  of  David  Miser,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children — Eliza,  Minerva,  Mary  A.  and  John  C.  F. 
Mr.  L.  has  made  farming  and  stock  raising  a personal  success. 

Isaac  H.  Morrison,  born  in  Salem  township,  Jefferson 
county,  September  24,  1888.  He  was  one  of  those  who  were 
prompt  to  enlist  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  became  a mem- 
ber of  Company  K,  2d  regiment  O.  V.  I.  He  served  three  years  ; 
was  in  all  the  marches  of  the  company  from  Kentucky  to  At- 
lanta, and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  ' In  the 
year  1872,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  Miser.  He  is  now  one 
of  the  substantial  farmers  of  Salem  township. 

Amos  Albauuu. — Chistian  Albaugh,  the  father  of  Amos,  came 
from  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  in  1810,  and  located  on  the 
same  section  with  the  Leas  family  enslof  Salem.  Married  Cath- 
arine and  reared  a family  of  nine  children,  of  whom  Amos  was 
the  eighth,  born  December  22, 1883  ; married  Miss  L.  E.  Black- 
burn in  1852;  has  two  children — Amanda  J.  and  Celia  A. 
Chiistian  Albaugh  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 

L.  R.  Price,  son  of  Stewart  Price,  who  reared  4 sons,  viz: 
Luther  R.,  Leonard,  Oscar  and  Clarence.  Luther  R.,  the  eldest, 
was  born  June  29,  1847  ; commenced  the  general  merchandise 
business  in  Salem  in  1861,  and  married  Elizabeth  Schultz,  by 
whom  he  had  one  child,  named  John. 

James  Butcher  was  born  in  England,  October  29,1796;  came 
to  America  in  1831,  and  Ohio  in  1832,  and  bought  tho  southwest 
quarter  of  section  20.  Left  the  farm  in  charge  of  his  son  Isaac; 
returned  to  Now  Jersey  and  followed  blacksmithing  7 years; 
lived  20  years  in  Amsterdam,  Ohio,  but  now  resides  with  his 
son  in  Salem  township,  a 14  fine  old  English  gentleman.” 

William  I.  Miser— Henry  Miser,  the  father  of  William  lo- 
cated on  section  32,  township  10,  range  3,  in  1802.  He  married 
Margaret  Druckenmiller  and  reared  a family  of  six  boys,  of 
whom  but  two  are  now  living — George  and  William.  The  lat- 
ter was  born  near  Salem,  April  6,  1815.  He  married  Jano 
McDowell,  December  26,  1837.  Their  union  was  blest  with 
eight  children— Thomas  B.,  born  February  7,  1839  ; Robert  II., 
born  November  27,  1840;  George  A.,  born  November  18,  1842  ; 
Mary  M.  II.,  born  June  2.  1845,  Margaret  I.,  born  August 2, 
1847-  William  J.  born  October  24,  1850;  Deliverance  J.,  born 
May  6,  1854;  John  S.,  born  April  13,  1858.  Henry  Miser  was 
born  in  1768,  and  died  in  1861,  being  ninety-three  years  of  age. 

J.  W.  Rutledoe,  son  of  James  Rutledge,  who  emigrated  to 
Spingfieid  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  1807,  and  moved 
to  Mt.  Hope,  in  Salem  township,  in  1822.  He  marnod  Dorcas 
Fulton  in  1820,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children — George.  Jane, 
Margaret,  Thomas,  J.  Wesley,  Ruth,  Rhoda,  Lizzie  and  John  F 
Eutledge.  J.  Wcwley  .Rutledge  was  born  July  2/,  1<92,  and  died 

JuDe  4,  i860. 

P S Fcthev,  son  of  Robert  K.  Futhoy,  of  Fayette  county, 
Pa  wiio  married  Elizabeth  Linville,  and  was  also  the  father  of 
Eliza,  Nathan,  Lucrelia,  Ann  and  Mary. 


ROSS  TOWNSHIP 

IP  In  honor  of  Judge  James  Ross,  and  erected  in  1812. 

Was  named  n honor  or  ^ ^ on  the  ea8t  by  Saline 

1\?i<!ox  odn  tbe  south  by^alern,  and  on  the  west  by  Spring- 
und  Knox,  includes  thirty  square  miles,  all  of  thoorig- 

field  townships,  ^d.ndudcH  thirty ^ ^ ^ 

LoHhSer  of  sections  which  now  form  a part  of  Brush  Creek 

township. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Ross  township  is  drained  by  Yellow  creek  and  its  tributaries. 
The  norther  portion  of  the  township  is  very  hilly  and  rough  • 
the  soil  sandy  and  not  very  productive,  but  the  southern  por- 
tion, especially  that  part  known  as  Bacon  ridge,  is  more  even 
and  the  quality  of  the  soil  better,  being  impregnated  with  lime. 

FIRST  SETTLEMENT. 

Between  the  years  1800  and  1805,  a number  of  squatters  built 
cabins  along  Yellow  creek,  hunted,  fished  and  sometimes  boiled 
salt  at  the  salt  springs  on  section  34,  but  they  were  not  owners 
of  land,  and  being  migratory  in  their  habits,  soon  disappeared 
from  the  scene  of  action.  Amongst  them  were  William  Castle- 
man,  Mark  Duke,  John  Bruce,  John  Davis,  Jacob  Drake  and 
William  Roach.  The  first  permanent  settlers  were  Thomas 
George,  Allen  Speedy,  Arthur  Latimer,  Stephen  Coe,  L ido  wick 
Ilardenbrook,  Joseph  Elliott,  John  Farguhar,  Thomas  Bay, 
William  Scott,  lienry  Crabs,  Joseph  Reed,  IsaacShane  and  others. 
Thomas  Bay  was  a participant  in  the  disgraceful  tragedy 
enacted  at  Gnadeubulten  under  Colonel  Williamson,  but  always 
seemed  filled  with  remorse  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  murder  of 
Moravian. 

SALT  WORKS. 

When  the  Steubenville  land  district  was  surveyed  sections 
containing  any  valuable  minerals  were  retained  by  the  govern- 
ment. Under  this  rule  section  24  of  township  11,  range 3,  upon 
which  was  situated  the  Salt  Licks,  was  retained,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  hunters  and  others  from  utilizing  these  springs  for  the 
manufacture  on  a small  scale  of  that  very  essential  article,  salt. 
At  that  time  salt  was  brought  from  Eastern  Virginia  on  horse- 
back across  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  was  worth  in  the 
Ohio  valley  88.00  per  bushel,  hence  the  very  natural  desire  of 
the  settlors  to  cheapen  the  price  of  that  indispensable  commod- 
ity. 

As  early  as  1802,  Henry  Daniels  had  a small  furnace  erected 
for  boiling  salt.  He  sunk  a hollow  sycamore  log  in  an  upright 
position  at  the  spring  and  from  this  reservoirthe  salt  water  was 
dipped  into  the  kettles  and  boiled,  producing  aboutthree  bushels 
per  day. 

So  great  was  the  demand  that  Isaac  Shane,  who  went  therein 
1803,  for  salt,  found  the  place  thronged  with  anxious  customers 
and  was  obliged  to  return  without  the  coveted  article.  At  this 
time  wood  was  used  in  the  furnaces,  but  about  1820,  coal  was 
substituted  by  Mordecai  Moore.  This  facilitated  business  and 
the  salt  water  was  now  pumped  up  into  a reservoir  and  conducted 
by  means  of  wooden  pipes  back  to  the  bluff',  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant,  where  the  coal  could  be  conveniently  procured,  the 
brine  afforded  by  tho  spring  being  very  weak,  one  Jack  Peter- 
son, formerly  a constable  under  the  territorial  government,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  boring  o well.  This  was  accomplished  with  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty,  as  it  had  to  be  done  by  hand  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a spring  pole,  but  was  done,  and  at  a depth  of  300 
feet  a vein  of  salt  was  struck,  an  abundant  flow  of  brine 1  11  strong 
enough  to  carry  an  egg  ” was  obtained.  His  success  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  business  and  numerous  wells  were  put  down  at 
various  places,  some  getting  salt  and  some  getting  water. 

About  the  year  1815,  Mordecai  Moore  came  to  the  locality  and 
seeing  the  slowness  with  which  salt  water  evaporated  from  ket- 
tles, he  substituted  shallow  pans.  This  was  a successful  ven- 
ture, and  Mr.  Moore  following  it  up  accumulated  considerable 
wealth,  but  the  works  were  abandoned  as  unprofitable. 

In  1826,  Stewart  MeCiave  bought  a part  of  section  34,  and 
his  grandson  now  lives  on  tho  property.  Just  in  front  of  his 
house  on  the  bank  of  Y'ellow  creek,  may  be  found  a mound  sev- 
eral rods  in  diameter  and  about  five  feet  high.  On  examination 
it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  cinder,  and  marks  the  loca- 
tion of  the  old  “ United  States  Salt  Works.” 

About  the  year  1865,  a Mr.  Moss,  from  New  York  city,  was 
prospecting  for  oil  along Yrellow  creek,  and  sunk  a four-inch 
well  on  section  16  near  William  McLain’s  to  a depth  of  500 
feet,  but  instead  of  oil,  struck  salt,  and  building  suitable  works, 
went  into  the  manufacture  of  that  article.  Sold  three  or  four 
hundred  barrels,  but  being  unable  to  compete  with  larger  man- 
ufactories, abandoned  his  works  in  1866.  Several  smaller  ven- 
tures have  at  different  times  been  made  on  Yellow  creek, but  no 
record  of  thoir  operations  has  been  kept. 

PETROLEUM. 

There  is  a tradition  that  the  Indians,  and  later  the  whiles,  gath- 
ered “Seneca  oil”  by  spreading  blankets  on  a pond  at  the  mouth 
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of  Brimstone  run,  on  Yellow  creek.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  has 
never  been  doubted  by  the  settlers  on  the  creek  that  the  precious 
oleaginous  fluid  existed  in  paying  quantities,  and  only  awaited 
development.  Consequently,  after  the  astounding  revelations  of 
Fennnsylvania  oiidom  had  set  the  whole  country  on  the  qui 
vive,  a company  of  enterprising  gentlemen  associated  themselves 
together  under  the  title  of  the  ‘Springfield  and  Yellow  Creek 
Oil  Company,”  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  territory.  In  l8t>6, 
the}-  put  down  a four-inch  well  at  the  mouth  of  Brimstone  run, 
and  at  a depth  of  500  feet  ‘'struck  oil,”  which  flowed  rapidly  for 
a few  hours,  running  into  the  creek  and  waisting  several  bar- 
rels of  oleaginous  wealth.  A pump  was  then  put  in  and  about 
200  barrels  of  oil  saved  when  the  supply  become  exhausted. 
Failing  to  secure  any  other  favors  from  the  fickle  goddess  of 
fortune,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
which  wascontinued  until  1871,  when  the  business  was  aban- 
doned. In  1870,  a Pennsylvania  company  sunk  a well  to  the 
depth  of  1,000  feet;  got  plenty  of  salt  water,  but  no  oil.  No 
wells  have  been  sunk  since. 

EARLY’  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Stephen  Coe  built  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  township  in  1808. 

It  was  a water  mill  and  was  situated  near  where  the  present 
steam  mill  now  stands,  at  Moorotown. 

The  first  school  house  was  built  about  1814,  and  was  situated 
about  one-half  mile  southeast  of  Stephen  Coe’s  mill.  The  first 
teacher  was  James  Ewing,  who  taught  a three  months’  term. 

The  first  store  was  kept  by  Robert  George,  at  Mooretown,  in 
1828. 

The  first  meeting  house  of  any  considerable  size  was  built  by 
the  Presbyterians  in  1820.  It  was  a brick  building  30x50  and 
stood  at  the  ceutro  of  section  25,  township  11,  range  3. 

ELEC  ITONS. 

The  township  elections  were  held  at  the  house  of  Henry 
Crales  until  1850,  when  they  were  moved  to  school  house  No.  3. 

The  first  justice  of  the  peace  was  William  Set  tt,  who  resided 
on  section  32. 


TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS 


Are  as  follows  : 

Justices  of  the  Peaco — Samuel  McClaiu,  Joseph  Shane,  W.  K. 
Smyth. 

Constable— William  Twaddle. 

Clerk — J.  E.  Lowry. 

Treasurer — B.  F.  Shane. 

Assessor — V,  B.  Mylar. 

Trustees — William  Montgomery,  Martin  Saltsmau,  J.  A.  El- 
liott. 

Board  of  Education — William  Montgomery,  John  Dunlap,  R. 
M.  Crales,  B.  F.  Smith,  John  Lowry,  Oliver  Custar,  John  Casey, 

J.  E.  Henderson. 

Supervisors— Alex.  Miller,  J.  E.  Toot,  Joseph  A.  Elliott,  John 
Casey,  Robert  Patterson,  William  Dunlap,  Peter  How'itt,  Wil- 
liam Carson,  George  Harbourt,  Charles  Sutton. 

Jj,foB8  township  contains  eight  schools  and  six  churches. 

BACON  RIDGE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  original  society  from  whence  this  sprung  was  called  Rich- 
mond church  and  tho  meeting  house  stood  about  the  centre  of 
section  25.  township  11,  range  3.  Rev.  George  Scott  organized 
the  society  in  1804.  Arthur  Latimer,  John  P.  McMillen,  Stephen 
Coe,  Thomas  Buy,  Calvin  Moorebead,  Aaron  Allan  and  Andrew 
Dixon  were  members  at  tho  time.  The  first  pastor  was  William 
McMillen,  D.  D.,  who  served  two  years. 

The  first  meeting  hou-e  was  a primitive  structure  of  rude 
architecture  and  small  size,  but  as  the  congregation  grew  in 
numbers  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a largor  house.  This 
was  done  in  1820.  A brick  building  30x50  was  erected  and 
stood  until  the  congregation  was  divided  — the  territory  being 
too  large  and  the  membership  too  much  scattered.  Other 
churches  being  organized  contiguous  the  brick  building  was 
torn  down  and  a new  one  put  up  on  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  13,  township  11,  range  3 — a frame  structure  33x44  feet. 
The  records  of  the  church  being  lost  previous  to  1840,  the  exact 
succession  of  pastors  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  it  isremom- 
bered  that  Thomas  Hunt  officiated  seven  years.  James  Robin- 
son, a classmate  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  the  next,  who  remained 
about  seven  years.  J.  R.  Dundas  was  pastor  from  1840  till  1844, 


then  came  Cyrus  Riggs,  who  was  pastor  at  the  time  the  ‘'old 
brick  ” church  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Riggs  was  suceoeded  by 
Lafferty  Greer,  who  officiated  seven  years  and  was  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  John  S.  Marquis,  who  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health  in  1805.  William  WycofF  was  installed  in  June,  1800, 
and  officiated  until  October  10,  1873.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  W.  M.  Eaton,  whose  connection  with  the  congregation 
was  dissolved  in  October,  1808,  since  which  time  the  church  has 
been  without  a regularly  installed  minister,  but  has  depended 
upon  supplies  furnished  by  the  presbytery,  Rev.  I.  Price  acting 
as  stated  supply  at  tho  present  time  (Juno,  1879). 

YELLOW  CREEK  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


The  first  preacher  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  denomination 
who  preached  in  tho  vicinity  was  Rev.  E.  N.  Scroggs  in  the 
year  1814. 

Rev.  John  Walker  and  Dr.  Ramsey  also  preached  at  times. 
The  congregation  was  organized  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
in  182CK  Rev.  E,  N.  Scroggs  officiating.  Amongst  tho  first 
members  were  Henry  Grabs,  and  wife  Anna;  Hamilton  Walker 
and  wife,  Mary;  William  Kelly  and  wife,  Christiana  : Matthew 
Barr  and  wife,  Margaret ; Samuel  Dorrance  and  wife,  Mary ; 
John  Jordan  and  wife,  Mary  Ann;  Thomas  George  and  wife, 
Jane;  John  Kean  and  wife,  Mary,  and  Sarah  Story.  Thomas 
George  and  Henry  Crabs  were  elected  ruling  elders. 

The  first  preaching  was  done  in  the  house  of  Thomas  George  ; 
next  in  a tent,  and  1828  a brick  building  was  put  up  30x40;  aft- 
erwards enlarged  to  30x00.  In  1858  a frame  building  40x00 
was  erected,  which  is  still  occupied  by  tbo  congregation.  The 
succession  of  ministers  is  as  follows:  Rev.  E.  N.  Scroggs  and 
Dr.  Ramsey;  Rev.  John  Donaldson  twelve  years;  Rev.  James 
Patterson,  eighteen  years ; Rev  John  Easton,  one  year  ; Rev.  T. 
Simpson,  from  December  25,  1850,  to  September  12,  1801  ; 
Rev.  James  Golden,  from  April  4,  1803,  to  April  1,  1809,  Rev. 
H.  Y.  Leepor,  from  January,  1870,  to  the  present  (1879).  The 
congregation  at  the  present  time  numbers  one  hundred  and 
thirty  members.  Ruling  elders- — John  Erskine,  Alexander 
George,  James  Kelly,  Laughlin  McBane  and  Hamilton  Walker. 

PINE  GROVE  ME'rnODISr  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

About  the  year  1838,  Rev.  Samuel  Whorton  preached  in  an  old 
log  school  bouse  whore  tho  church  now  stands,  and  in  the  course 
of  tho  next  year  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson  formed  a class  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  persons.  Amongst  them  Andrew  Saltsman 
and  wife,  Catharine  ; Solomon  Hartman  and  wife;  Jane  Salts- 
man, Mrs.  Rebecca  Schwinehart  and  her  daughter,  Julia  Ann  ; 
Matthew  H.  Roach  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  ; Robert  Mills  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth.  In  1841,  under  tho  auspices  of  Revs.  John 
Murry  and  George  McCluskey,  a church  was  built,  abriek  struc- 
ture 30x40,  which  is  still  standing  and  in  use. 

The  first  class  leader  was  Samuel  N.  Heron.  Present  leaders 

John  Anderson,  Joseph  Jackman  and  Alexander  Lowry.  The 
present  incumbent  of  the  circuit  is  Rev.  D.  A.  Pierce. 

MOUNT  ZION  M.  E,  CHURCH. 


The  first  class  was  formed  about  1834.  James  Taylor  and 
wife,  liettie,  Henry  Gregg  and  Susannah,  his  wife,  Benjamin 
Elliott  and  Nancy,  his  wife,  and  Jane  Jackman  wore  members 
of  the  same.  This  class  was  formed  under  the  ministrations  of 
Rev.  Edward  Taylor.  Thomas  Taylor  was  class  leader.  In 
the  year  1837,  a church  was  built,  a frame  structure,  which  was 
burnt  in  1857,  and  rebuilt  the  same  year  32x44.  This  church 
forms  a part  of  Richmond  circuit,  and  is  supplied  by  the  incum- 
bent  of  that  circuit,  John  Gregg,  Robert  Henderson  and  Alex- 
ander Miller  are  class  leaders  at  present,  and  J.  R.  Kees  is  the 
present  pastor.  Membership,  about  eighty. 


This  church  was  organized  about  1830  and  a brick  buildinsr 
erected  In  18* 2 it  was  removed  and  a frame  26x28  substituted 
and  dedicated  by  Drs.  Sparks  and  Pussavant  the  same  year 
The  membership  is  now  small,  perhaps  not  exceeding  twenty 
lbey  are  supplied  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Kounard.  b y' 

MOORETOWN  U.  E.  CHURCU. 

That  class  was  organized  in  1847  by  Rev.  J.  Williams,  and  was 
, composed  of  Thomas  Smith  and  wife,  Eleanor,  Wilson  Anderson 
, an^  Rebecca,  Dr.  McDowell  and  wife,  Mary,  James  Knox 
! and  wife,  Ann,  Mordeeai  Moore  and  wife,  Elizabeth  The' 
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first  class  leader  was  Mordeeai  Moore.  A frame  meeting  house 
• 0x41  was  erected  in  1851,  now  occupied  by  the  congregation. 
In  1875  the  membership  numbered  about  90— at  the  present 
time  about  60.  Class  leaders — W.  K.  Smyth  and  Cyrus  Gregg. 
1 readier  in  change,  Rev.  John  Huddleson. 

MILLS. 

The  only  grist  mill  in  the  township  is  tbatof  Mordeeai  Moore, 
at  Mooretown,  on  Yellow  creek.  It  is  a frame  building  30x40, 
with  two  run  ot  buhrs;  run  by  steam  and  was  built  in  1863. 

STORES. 

Lewis  Moore,  son  of  Mordeeai  Moore,  keeps  a general  variety 
store  at  Mooretown,  which  is  the  only  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  the  township. 


ANCIENT  FORTIFICATIONS. 


In  a bend  of  Yellow  creek,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 33,  range  3,  township  11,  in  Ross  township,  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification.  It  is  in  the  cir- 
cular form  with  a radius  of  about  eighty  yards,  and  situated  on  a 
bluff.  On  the  northwest  side  the  bluff  is  almost  perpendicular,  and 
about  two  hundred  feel  high.  On  the  southwest  side  the  fortifica- 
tion is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  heigth,  and  then  slopes  off  grad- 
ually to  the  creek.  The  ditch  when  first  seen  by  the  whites,  was 
about  four  feet  deep,  and  had  large  trees  growing  in  it.  Evi- 
dently the  northwestern  portion  of  the  circular  enclosure  has 
been  washed  away  by  the  encroachments  of  the  creek.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  bo  the  work  of  the  “mound  builders.” 

SOLDIERS  MONUMENT. 

This  monument  was  erected  by  Robert  George  in  1871.  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  Ross 
township,  who  fell  in  the  service  ot  their  country. 

It  is  situated  on  Mr.  George’s  farm  on  the  bluff  overlooking 
Yellow  creek.  It  rests  upon  a raised  platform  seven  feet  square, 
dorie  column  including  capital  twenty-one  feet  high. 

The  material  used  is  gray  sandstone  of  excellent  quality  taken 
from  the  adjacent  hills. 

The  western  face  of  the  base  bears  this  inscription  : “To  the 
memory  of  the  fallen  soldiers  of  Ross  township,  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  in  the  war  of  1861  to  1S65.” 

The  western  face  of  the  die  has  these  names  and  dates  in- 
scribed on  it:  “Thomas,  son  of  Robert  and  Martha  George,  2d 
regiment,  O.  Y.  I.,  killed  at  Perryville,  K.y .,  Octobei  8,  186- , 
Thomas  Duke,  32d regiment,  died  August  27, 1864  ; John  Duke, 
1st  Tennessee  battery,  died  August  27,  1864;  James  Dorrance, 
•M  regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  died  March  31,  1862;  Robert  McUlave, 
52 d regiment,  O.  V.  L.  died  January  14,  1863 ; Baston  Gereu 
2d  regiment,  0.  V.  I.,  killed  May  8,  1864;  Elbridge  Green,  Stb 

Iowa  calvalrv,  died , 1862.  On  the  northern  face  is  found  : 

David  Potts,  32d  regiment,  O.  V.  I,  killed  1864;  .James  Russell, 
2d  Re*  0 V.  L,  died  April  14,  1862;  John  Porter,  2d  regiment 
0 V °f  killed  April,  1864  ; David  Call,  2d  regiment,  <>.  A . 1., 
L 181)3  j lsaiali  Li.  * OT1-  «».  K.rk- 

Datrick  32d  regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  died  1864.  Alfred  \\  ulteis,  _d 
ppwi merit  O VI  died  1864;  Samuel  F.  McLain,  Id  regiment, 
oTl  died  1863.  Eastern  face:  Thomas  B.  Slarn,  32d  regi- 

, \ y t fiied  November  2,  I860;  Edward  Graley,  3-d 
meat,  0 \ ■ L,  Jmd  £0  e d , ^ (,  w Graley>  122d 

”Ent  0 VI.,  died  October  20,  1863;  John  Stewart,  2d 
regiment,  • • > wta  - Aaron  Scamp,  32d  reg- 


,n°nVwithtS1  tlm  memory  of  fallen  he- 

roelfwhose  names  it  records. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES.  ' 


Isaac  Shane  was  the  son  of  James  Shane,  who  emigrated  from 
Kew  Jersey  to  Washington  county,  Pa.,  in  1774,  and  settled 
about  four  miles  west  of  the.  present  site  of  Monongahela  City 
where  Isaac  was  born  December  26,  1782.  In  1798,  his  lather 
crossed  the  Ohio  river  at  Cable  s terry,  about  three  miles  above 
Steubenville,  and  located  on  the  headwaters  of  Wills  creek. 
Here  Isaac  lived  till  October  17,  1805,  when  I10  married  Han- 
nah Rex,  daughter  of  George  Rex,  of  Greene  county,  Pa.,  and  in 
1810,  moved  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  “ Rod  Mill  ” property. 
Again  in  1812,  he  removed  to  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 
19,  range  3,  township  11,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since, 
clearing  out  a large  farm  and  rearing  a large  family.  The  chil- 
dren wore  born  as  follows:  Martha,  born  July  5,  1807;  Eliza, 
born  February  27,  1809;  .Mary,  born  October  31,  1810;  George 
R.,  born  J uly  22,  1813  ; Susannah,  born  December  1, 1815  ; Janies 
H..  born  November  IS,  1817;  Isaae,  born  October  22,  1819; 
John,  born  May  26,  1822;  Margaret,  born  September  29, 1825 ; 
Henry,  born  February  7,  1827.  Margaret  died  in  infancy  and 
all  the  rest  are  married.  Mr.  Shane  was  a man  of  industrious 
habits  and  accumulated  considerable  property,  ho  and  his  sons 
owning  at  one  time  about  1,000  acres  of  land  in  Ross  township. 
He  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  1817,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  till  1827  ; also  served  a term  in  the  legislature  in  1843. 
lu  politics  he  is  a Republican  and  in  religion  a Presbyterian. 
Mr.  Shane  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  97th  year  of  his  age, and 
still  in  possession  of  his  faculties,  with  a retentive  memory- 
dictating  to  tlie  writer  the  history  of  tho  Bacon  Ridge  Presby- 
terian church — and  bids  fair  to  live  to  celebrate  the  oue  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  his  birth. 


James  II.  Shane,  eldest  son  of  John  Shane,  was  born  in 
Ross  township,  November  18,  1817,  and  has  lived  all  his  life  on 
the  same  property.  September  7,  1843,  he  married  Eliza  B. 
Mills.  To  them  were  born  three  children — Cyrie  S.,  boru  Jan- 
uary 15,  1845;  Nancy  E.,  born  February'  1, 1847.  died  1849,  and 
William  W.,  born  June  22,  1849,  and  died  October  10, 1849. 
His  wife  dying  November  17,  1849,  he  was  married  to  Lucinda 
Scott,  October  28,  1852,  who  died  September  24,  1853.  He  was 
again  married  to  Charlotte  Riiinehart,  April  25, 1854.  To  them 
were  born  two  children— John  It.,  born  November  10, 1856,  and 
Eliza  M.,  born  March  13,  1859.  Cyril  S.  Shane  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany G,  5 2d  O.  V.  I.,  September,  1862,  and  died  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  December  23,  1863.  Mr.  Shane  is  a successful  fartnerde- 
voling  his  time  and  attention  to  stock  raising.  He  clips  annu- 
ally about  l,OO0  pounds  of  wool. 


Thomas  II.  George  was  the  fourth  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane 
George,  and  was  horn  in  Ross  township,  Jefferson  county', Ohio, 
November  6.  1818.  Received  his  education  in  the  old  log  school 
house  and  was  trained  to  industry  and  economy  on  the  larm  0 
bis  father.  Taking  tho  Golden  Rule  for  his  guide  in  me>  e 
early  became  the  friend  of  the  slave,  and  cast  his  first  ballot  for 
the  liberty  party,  afterwards  the  free  soil  party.  His  choice  for 
the  presidency  was  never  elected  until  the  time  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  was  married  April  22,  1841,  to  Mary  Robins, 
daughter  of  John  Robins,  of  Carroll  county',  Ohio,  who  was 
born  February  26,  1822.  From  this  union  there  were  born  three 
sons  and  four  daughters — John  P.,  born  July  5, 1842  ; 01D 

March  4, 1844  ; Sarah,  born  October  31,  1846  ; Thomas  M..  born 
October  4,  1849  . Crissie  K.,  born  October  15,  18o2 ; Edwin, 
born  Oct.  22,  1864;  Lizzie,  born  July  26,  1861, 


ORDEOAI  Moore,  Sk.,  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1806,  and I lo 
1 at  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  county'.  At  the  outbrea  0 
vur  of  1812,  Mr  Moore  enlisted  in  a company  of  “Elgin 
c ” under  Captain  William  Hnrbaugb  and  served  through 
vur.  In  1815,  became  to  Ross  township,  Jefferson  conn  y , 
although  without  capital  he  was  possessed  with  an  un  u 
supply  «f  pluck  and  enterprise.  Ho  found  the  manufacture 
ill  on  Yellow  crock  conducted  in  a very  crude  and  un- 
factory manner  and  immediately  set  himself  to  woi  ^ 0 
0 the  same.  He  at  first  located  on  section  thir  y °u  ’ 
j was  found  the  salt  water  flowing  spontaneously,  Lui  a - 
irds  moved  down  the  crock  to  the  place  afterwards 
,v„  as  “ Moore's  Salt  Works,”  whore  he  spent  his  tune  and 
us  iu  boring  for  isalt.  So  much  reduced  in  circumstances 
ho  become  that  it  is  related  ot  him  that  he  at  one  time 
ned  his  coat  for  a bag  of  corn.  But  with  a courage 
defeat  he  persisted  and  success  crowned  his  efforts.  ) 
ting  coal  for  wood  and  pans  tor  kettles,  Mr.  M001  » 
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ness  flourished  and  wealth  poured  in  upon  him.  He  served 
one  term  in  the  legislature  and  several  terms  as  county  com- 
missioner. He  married  Mary  Laughlin  and  had  seven  children — 
John,  Elizabeth,  Abner,  Cyrus,  Bethsheba,  Mordecai  and  Mary. 
Only  three — Mordecai,  Cyrus  and  Elizabeth— survive, 

Thomas  George  was  born  in  Lancaster  (now  Dauplin  county), 
Pa.,  in  the  month  of  February,  1780,  and  at  the  ago  of  ten  years 
his  father,  Robert  George,  moved  to  Washington  county,  Pa. 
In  the  year,  1802,  Andrew  Griffin  entered  section  28  of  township 
11,  and  range  3,  of  the  Steubenville  land  district  in  Ohio,  and 
in  the  year  1804,  Robert  George  bought  the  east  half  of  the  same, 
and  his  son  Thomas  (having  in  1800,  married  Jane  Hunter) 
moved  to  it  in  1805,  and  brought  with  him  two  children,  named 
Christina  and  Esther.  There'were  afterwards  born  to  him  five 
sons,  named  Robert,  John,  David,  Thomas  and  Alexander ; and 
three  girls,  named  Esther,  Ann  and  Sarah  Jane.  Mr.  Georgo 
was  the  first  permanent  settlor  in  Ross  township,  and  planted 
the  first  orchard,  having  carried  the  young  apple  trees  on  a 
horse  from  Washington  county,  Pa.  He  was  of  Scotch  Irish 
descent.  Mr.  George  inherited  all  the  leading  traits  of  his 
sturdy  Presbytorian  ancestors.  Belonging  to  that  branch  of 
the  church  known  as  the  Associate  Presbyterian,  he  carried 
with  him  into  bis  new  homo  in  Ohio,  principles  that  have  largely 
influenced  the  society  of  the  present  day.  He  was  a staunch 
abolitionist,  and  his  house  on  Yel)owT  creek  was  a noted  station 
on  “the  underground  railroad,”  having  harbored  as  high  as 
twenty-one  fugitives  at  a time.  Mr.  George  died  August  10, 
1868,  having  served  one  term  in  the  Legislature,  in  1817,  and 
twenty-one  years  as  associate  judge  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio. 

Robert  George,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  George,  was  born  in 
Ross  township,  March  27,  1806.  Subject  to  all  tho  vicissitudes 
of  frontier  life,  our  subject  earlj-  became  inured  to  labor,  and  ac- 
quired habits  of  industry  and  ecomomy,  which  sowed  him  a 
purpose  in  after  life.  August  21,  1832,  he  married  Martha 
McLaughlin,  and  to  them  were  born  threo  children — Thomas, 
born  January  6,  1835  ; James,  born  December  10,  1836  ; and 
John,  born  November  6,  1839.  Thomas  enlisted  in  company 
“K,”  2d  O.  Y.  I,  under  Captain  Mitchell,  October  1st,  1861,  and 
was  killed  in  tho  battle  of  Perrysville,  Kentucky,  October  8, 
1862.  John  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and 
James  remained  at  home.  Robert  George,  like  his  father,  was 
an  abolitionist,  and  permitted  his  name  to  be  used  as  a candi- 
date for  the  state  senate  tor  a number  of  years,  when  an  elec- 
tion was  an  impossibility.  A true  friend  of  the  soldiers,  he 
erected  at  a cost  of  $700.00,  a monument  to  tho  fallen  horoes  of 
Ross  township.  Mr.  George  still  lives,  enjoying  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  neighbors. 

Rev.  H.  Y.  Leeper,  son  of  Hugh  Lceper,  of  Beaver  county, 
Pa.,  was  born  May  13,  1838.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  home 
and  attended  Westminister  College,  in  Lawrence  county,  Pa., 
about  six  months.  In  August,  1859,  he  went  to  Jefferson  Col- 
lege,  whore  he  remained  four  years  and  graduated  in  1863.  He 
attended  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  four  terms 
aDd  was  ordained  at  Sycamore,  Ohio,  in  1868,  aud  installed  pas- 
tor of  tho  United  Presbyterian  congregation  at  that  placo.  In 
January,  1870,  Mr.  Leeper  accepted  a call  from  the  Yellow  Creek 
U.  P.  congregation  and  removed  to  Mooretown,Jefferson  county, 
Ohio.  Ho  was  married  May  28,  1867,  to  Maty  Rosborough, 
daughter  of  William  Rosborough,  of  Sparta,  III.  Their  union 
has  been  blessed  with  three  children — William  A.,  Hugh  M.  and 
Earl  B.  Mr.  L.  is  still  the  incumbent  of  the  U.  P.  Church  of 
Yellow  Creek. 

Mordecai  Moore,  son  of  Mordecai  Moore,  Sr.,  was  born  in 
Ross  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  May  7,  1821.  His  early 
life  was  spent  in  and  around  the  salt  works  of  his  father.  Oc- 
tober 15,  1843,  he  married  Elizabeth  Kirk  and  by  her  had  ten 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  living  and  named  respectively 
John,  Lewis,  Mordecai,  Stanton,  Mary,  Ellaand  Olive.  Mr.  M. 
is  an  active  business  man,  is  engaged  in  farming,  stock  and 
wool  raising.  He  and  his  eons  have  about  1,900  acres  of  land 
aud  annually  clip  about  5,000  pounds  of  wool. 

James  E.  Lowry  was  born  in  Ross  township,  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  July  6,  1838.  He  farmed,  taught  school  and  went  to 
school  at  Mt.  Union  Academy  until  married,  May  25,  1870,  to 
Adeline  McClellan,  daughter  of  William  McClellan,  of  Knox 
township,  Jefferson  county.  To  them  were  born  four  children — 
Charles  B.,  born  May  9,  1871;  Dora  V.,  born  February  2,  1873; 


Georgo  D.,  born  November  28,  1875  ; Emmet  E.,  born  June  4, 
1877.  Mr.  Lowry  enlisted  in  Company  K,  2d  O.  V.  I.,  and  served 
ten  months. 

Joseph  Shane,  son  of  Benjamin  Shane,  was  born  February 
23,  1811.  He  married  Susan  Shane  March  15,  1836;  has  six 
children  living  undone  dead — Isaac  H.,  born  December  15,  1836  , 
Mary  H.,  born  February  7,  1839;  Charles  R.,  born  December 
'22,1842;  Hannah,  born  March  15,  1846;  Benjamin  F.,  born 
August  18,1852;  Anna,  born  March  30,  1856;  Jesse  F.,  born 
September  16,  1859.  Mr.  Shane  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace 
in  1861,  and  still  servos  in  that  capacity.  He  was  also  county 
commissioner  from  1867  to  1870. 


SPRINGFIELD  TOWNSHIP. 

What  now  constitutes  Springfield,  originally  belonged  to,  or 
was  a part  of  several  townships,  but  by  the  territory  being  sub- 
divided in  creating  new  counties,  it  has  finally  assumed  its  pres- 
ent shape.  It  is  nine  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
southern  part  from  east  to  west,  is  four  miles  wide,  whilo  the 
northern  part  of  tho  township  is  but  three  miles  in  width,  and 
has  an  area  of  thirty  square  miles.  Most  of  the  township  was 
atone  time  Green  township,  and  subsequently  Clinton.  The 
township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Columbia  county,  south  by 
Harrison  county,  east  by  Salem,  Ross  and  Brush  creek  town- 
ships, Jefferson  county,  and  qn  the  west  by  Carroll  county. 

drainage. 

The  southern  part  of  the  township  is  drained  by  Wolf  run, 
Lick  run  and  Elk  Fork  of  Yellow  creek,  tributaries  to  Big  Yel- 
low creek,  while  the  middle  and  northern  pans  are  drained  by 
Middle  fork  and  North  fork  of  Yellow  creek. 

t TOPOGRAPHY  AND  SOIL. 

The  soil  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township  is  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, and  under  a high  state  of  cultivation — it  being  quite 
level  compared  with  the  northern  part — it  being  cut  up  consid- 
erably by  Yellow  creek  and  other  smaller  streams,  but  there  are 
some  fine  farms  on  the  banks  of  Yellow  creek. 

PIONEERS. 

In  mentioning  the  names  of  the  first  settlers  of  Springfield, 
we  wish  to  say  that  our  intormation  is  from  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  living  settlers.  Solomon  Miller,  from  Fayette  county, 
Pa.,  settled  in  1800,  and  was  one  of  the  first  prominent  settlers 
within  the  present  limits  of  this  township.  He  settled  on  sec- 
tion 10,  but  being  too  poor  to  buy  the  section,  and  nothing  less 
at  that  time  could  be  entered,  after  having  lived  two  years  on  it, 
and  made  considerable  improvements,  tho  section  was  entered 
by  Henry  Miser  in  1802,  and  Mr.  Miller  was  dispossessed,  and 
had  to  commence  anew  on  section  11.  In  1801  Stewart  McClave 
settled  on  section  six,  and  from  1801  to  1806  came  John  Stutz, 
Joseph  Gordon,  Jacob  Springer,  Thomas  Peterson,  James  All- 
man,  Henry  Isinogle,  George  Albaugb,  James  Rutledge,  Mr. 
Davidson,  Mr.  Wells,  Robert  Young,  Adley  Calhoon  and  son, 
WilliamS.  Jenkins,  James  Campbell,  S.  Dorranco,  Philip  Bur- 
gott  and  several  others,  whose  names  we  are  unable  to  obtain 
but  all  of  these  old  settlers  have  passed  away  and  almost  for- 
gotten, but  the  noble  deeds  of  these  old  fathers  should  be  perpet- 
uated, and  their  hardships  recorded,  that  they  may  live  in  the 
remembrance  of  posterity. 

The  mineral  resources  ot  Springfield  are  great. 

Coal. — Coal  can  be  found  in  most  any  part  of  the  township 
in  fact  the  township  is  underlaid  with  coal  of  a first-class  quality 
and  the  only  thing  that  is  needed  is  the  capital  and  energy  to 
develop  it. 

Limestone.— The  towqship  is  also  bountifully  supplied  with 
lime,  sandstone,  freestone,  &e. 

Salt.— It  is  claimed  upon  good  authority  that  the  first  salt  that 
was  ever  manufactured  on  Yellow  creek  was  manufactured  in 
this  township  by  Phillip  Burgett  and  John  Lucker.  They  were 
out  hunting  one  day  and  found  a spring  of  saltwater.  They 
procured  a kettle  at  once  and  boiled  enough  to  make  about  three 
bushels  of  salt,  which  they  packed  home  to  the  great  delight 
of  their  families  and  neighbors.  Previous  to  that  time  the  salt 
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was  packed  long  distances  and  was  very  expensive.  It  was  not 
long  after  this  that  “ salt  making  ” was  the  principal  business 
along  lellow  creek  and  continued  to  be  until  recently,  but  at 
this  time  there  is  no  salt  made  in  this  township. 

Productions.  The  staple  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  ryo, 
oats  hay  and  most  everything  that  is  produced  in  this  latitude, 
w ool  growing  assumes  an  important  feature  in  the  business  of 
this  township. 

The  Morgan  raid  passed  through  this  township.  He  came 
into  the  township  at  East  Springfield  and  then  passed  down  on 
Yellow*  creek  at  Nebo,  where  he  went  into  camp,  the  next  morn- 
ing resuming  his  march  down  the  creek  in  the  direction  of  Sa- 
lineville,  Columbiana  county.  He  did  not  molest  anyone  or  de- 
stroy property,  and  the  only  cause  for  complaint  was  that 
they  were  terribly  scared,  and  still  a few  of  the  more  brave  fol- 
lowed him  and  wore  in  at  the  capture. 


VILLAGES  AND  TOWNS. 

AMSTERDAM 

Situate  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  township,  on  the  line 
of  Carroll  county,  was  laid  out  about  1828,  by  David  Johnston. 
It  is  a small  village  and  coutains  three  small  stores,  two 
churches,  a blacksmith  shop  and  about  one  dozen  dwelling 
houses. 


NEBO, 

Was  laid  out  by  M.  Allman,  but  it  is  of  still  less  importance 
than  Amsterdam,  and  can  not  even  boast  of  a postoffieo  or  church. 
A small  store,  kept  by  W.  Ruddieks,  and  a Flouring  Mill  con- 
stitutes the  town. 


CHURCHES. 


AMSTERDAM  M.  E.  CHURCH, 

Was  organized  about  1840,  and  the  same  year  they  built  their 
present  house  of  worship.  Owing  to  a lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  members,  and  imperfect  records,  we  are  not  able  to 
give  much  account  of  this  congregation.  At  present  there  are 
about  eighty  members. 

AMSTERDAM  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

Was  organized,  and  their  building  erected,  in  tho  same  year 
as  the  M.  E.  church,  1840.  At  present  it  has  a membership  of 
about  sixty. 

CIRCLE  GREEN  M.  E.  CHURCH 

was  organized  in  1809  through  the  labors  of  the  Rew  William 
Knox  It  was  organized  and  known  by  the  name  of  Rutledge  s 
M E Church  until  about  1850  when  the  name  was  changed  to  Cir- 
cle Green  There  were  a number  of  church  members,  and  the 
gospel  was  preached  at  private  houses  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  organization  ; but  immediately  after,  they  proceeded  to 
build  a place  of  worship,  which  was  built  of  hewed  logs  by 
each  man  contributing  so  many  days’  work,  and  in  this  way 
the  building  was  erected  without  any  money  hardly  I he  char- 
ter members  were:  James  Rutledge,  wife  a,ldT 

William,  James,  Edward,  Simoon  and  Jane;  John  link  and 
wile  W.  Taylor  and  wife,  William  Scarlott  and  wife  and  his 
children.  William,  George,  Richard,  Mary  and  Ann  ; Alexander 
t hnuton  and  wife  and  daughters  Hcttie  and  Rachel ; Francis 
ft  n on  and  wife,  James  Foster  and  wife,  Henry  Forster  and 
wifTand  several  others  whose  names  we  were  unable  to  obtain. 
All  of  the  above  mentioned  are  dead,  except  Simeon  and  Jane 
RuUed.ro  and  Hattie  Johnston.  They  occupied  the  old  log 
i t twenty  years,  when  their  membership  had  in- 

churcLfo  about  twemy^  ^ build  Jar,,er  building,  which 

creased  U Youn^  and  Thomas  Rutledge  gave  one 

hGf  ameach  for  achurch  an'd  burying  ground.  Thiswas  deeded 
?o  John  Kirk,  W.  Taylor  and  William  Rutledge,  trustees  of  the 

MTFhhJecoCnd  church  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  members 
1 ri»H  to  build  another  on  the  same  site  in  18<7  at  a cost  of 
fr°U®dh?indred  dollars.  At  present  there  arc  only  about  forty 
members  Ut  at  one  time  the}  had  about  one  hundred  members. 


Rev.  J,  F.  Huddleston  is  tho  present  minister  in  charge.  Since 
tho  organization  of  the  church  its  members  have  dwelt  in  har- 
mony and  peaco. 

Those  facts  are  from  the  recollection  of  Simeon  Rutledge. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Stuart  McClave  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  Jefferson 
county  in  1801,  and  settled  on  tho  farm,  where  his  grandson, 
Stuart  McClave,  now  lives.  At  that  time  nothing  less  than  a 
full  section  could  be  entered,  so  Mr.  McClave  entered  section  6, 
which  he  paid  for  in  payments.  Ho  was  a weaver  by  trade' 
but  after  coming  here  he  followed  farming.  He  married  a lady 
in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  in  1802,  and  reared  a family  of  eight 
children,  of  whom  three  aro  still  living.  His  brother  Robert, 
who  was  a bachelor,  lived  with  him.  Shortly  after  ho  settled 
ho  built  a horse  mill , to  which  the  people  came  a great  many 
miles  to  got  grinding  done,  it  being  the  only  ono  in  the  country 
at  that  time.  He  died,  esteemed  bv  all  who  knew  him,  in  1855, 
at  the  advanced  ago  ol  95  years.  William  McClave,  son  of  Stu- 
art McClave,  was  born  in  1817,  on  a part  of  the  farm  where  he 
now  lives.  Has  followed  farming  all  his  life,  except  for  about 
tour  years,  when  he  was  engaged  in  tho  mercantile  business  at 
Amsterdam  from  1846  to  1850.  Was  married  in  1847,  and  has 
reared  a family  of  eight  children,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

James  Kelly  was  born  in  Marion  county,  Ohio,  in  1836, 
where  he  remained  till  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  came  to 
Jefferson  county  and  lived  with  bis  uncle,  William  Kelley;  was 
educated  at  Westminster  College  in  Pennsylvania,  attending 
that  school  for  four  years,  coming  home  on  a vacation  in  1861, 
and  instead  of  returning  to  college  he  went  into  the  army;  was 
a member  of  Company  A,  54tb  Regiment  Indiana  V.  I.,  was  out 
only  three  months,  when  he  returned  to  his  uncle’s,  got  mar- 
ried, and  commenced  business  for  himself;  was  married  in  1862 
to  Miss  Ellen  Erskino,  by  whom  he  bad  two  children,  one  son 
and  one  daughter.  His  wife  died  in  1877. 

William  Kelly  was  born  in  MarioD  county,  Ohio,  in  1841, 
where  ho  remained  till  three  years  of  ago,  when  his  uncle,  Wil- 
liam Kelly’,  adopted  him,  and  since  then  ho  has  always  lived 
in  Jefferson  county  ; was  a member  of  Company  G,  52d  Regi- 
ment O.  V.  I.,  under  Capt.  Holmes,  and  Col.  Dan  McCook’s  reg- 
iment; enlisted  August  8,  1861,  in  three-year  service;  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  disabilities  in  1862  ; was  married  in  1865, 
and  has  five  children  ; is  a farmer. 

Samuel  Caiison,  Esq.,  was  born  in  1832  in  Jefferson  county, 
where  be  has  always  lived  ; was  married  in  1858  to  Miss  Achsah 
Householder,  and  has  reared  a family’ of  seven  children;  is  a 
carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade, 

Jacob  Groves  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  Jeffer- 
son county  at  a very  early  day’,  but  did  not  remain  long;  went 
to  Franklin,  where  he  purchased  a farm.  Shortly  aftor  he  met 
his  death  by  a tree  falling  upon  him.  He  died  in  1829.  Reared 
a family  of  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  still  living.  Jonas 
Groves,  son  of  Jacob  Groves,  was  born  in  1816  in  Jefferson 
county,  and  there  most  of  his  life  has  been  passed.  Com- 
menced to  learn  tho  blacksmith  tradb  when  fifteen  years  of  age 
with  George  Rider,  at  Bowling  Green,  aud  served  for  nearly  six 
years.  Ho  then  opened  a shop  just  north  of  Bowling  Green, 
where  he  remained  about  three  years,  and  then  romoved  to  Sa- 
lem, where  he  run  shops  for  twelve  years.  In  1853  ho  pur- 
chased the  farm  where  ho  now  lives.  He  still  does  some  black- 
smithing,  but  does  not  make  a business  ot  it.  Was  married  in 
1837,  and  has  reared  a family  of  nine  children,  ot  whom  six  are 
still  living.  Has  been  connected  with  the  Presby’torian  Church 
for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Robert  Young,  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1780,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  married  in  Fayctto 
county,  shortly  alter  which  ho  came  to  Jefferson  county,  in  1806, 
moving  his  family  and  all  he  possessed  on  three  pack  horses. 
Bought  one  quarter  section  of  land  from  the  government.  He 
served  in  the  war  ot  1812  under  Capt.  Gilmore,  for  about  six 
months.  Was  elected  to  and  filled  various  township  offices. 
Was  one  ofthe  pioneer”  school  teachers  in  which  capacity  he 
acted  lor  about  twelve  years.  Reared  a family’  of  seven  children 
of  whom  only  two  are  living.  Three  of  his  children  were  born 
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at  one  birth,  and  two  of  these  are  the  ones  living,  Samuel  J. 
aud  Daniel  Young.  Mr.  Young  was  a member  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  church.  Was  of  Scoth  Irish  parentage,  aud  a farmer 
by  occupation.  He  departed  this  life  in  1841,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age. 

Daniel  Young,  son  of  Robert  Young,  was  born  July  27, 
1814,  in  Jefferson  county,  where  he  has  since  lived.  lie  married 
in  1839,  Miss  E.  Wagoner,  and  has  reared  a family  of  six  daugh- 
ters, tour  of  whom  are  still  living.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  Presbyterian  church  for  sometime,  aud  his  family  all  belong 
to  this  church.  Has  been  township  treasurer  for  eight  years. 

John  Kirk,  was  one  of  the  early  settlors  in  Jefferson  county. 

He  was  born  in  Tyrone  county,  Ireland,  in  1787,  and  came  with 
his  parents  to  America  in  1791.  They  settled  near  Beaver  Falls, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  lived  with  them  unlil  his  marriage  with 
Mary  Taylor,  1812.  He  then  removed  to  Brooke  county,  West 
Virginia,  remained  there  a short  time,  then  removed  to  Jeffer- 
son county,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  April  3<h  1874. 

He  was  eighty-four  years  old  and  had  lived  in  Jefferson  county 
sixty-two  years.  His  family  consisted  of  eleven  children,  eiglit 
of  whom  are  still  living,  six  of  them  in  Jefferson  county,  one  in 
Richland  county,  Ohio,  and  one  in  Missouri.  Iiis  two  youngest 
sons,  Westley  and  James  Kirk,  are  still  living  on  the  land  en- 
tered by  their  father  when  he  came  to  Ohio.  When  he  first  set- 
tled here,  the  country  was  an  almost  impenetrable  wilderness; 
the  clearings  of  the  settlers  were  few  and  far  between,  and  the 
bowls  of  the  wolf  and  the  cries  of  the  panther,  could  be  heard  on 
every  side.  The  wolves  would  approach  within  a few  steps  of 
the  door  and  make  night  hideous  with  their  noise.  He  relates 
that  one  evening,  as  he  was  coming  home  after  dark,  ho  heard 
a noise  in  a thicket  near  by,  and  immediately  started  his  dog  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound.  He  soon  discovered  he  had  started 
up  a pack  of  wolves,  which  were  soon  in  pursuit  of  himself  and 
dog,  but  his  cabin  being  near,  he  barely  succeeded  in  getting 
into  it,  but  he  supposes  the}’  ate  the  dog  up,  as  he  never  found 
the  slightest  trace  of  him  afterwards.  On  another  occassion,  as 
he  was  coming  up  a branch  of  Yellow  Creek,  called  Long  Run, 
he  heard  what  appeared  to  be  the  cries  of  a woman  in  distress, 
but  which  he  knew  were  the  cries  of  a panther.  He  crept  stealth- 
ily to  a fence,  to  await  developments,  when  presently  a very 
large  panther  made  its  appearance.  It  passed  so  near  he  could  ! 
hear  its  strong  breathing.  It  went  on  without  discovering  him, 
perhaps  from  his  being  to  the  windward  side. 

John  A.  Blazer  was  born  in  Jefferson  county  in  1824,  where 
most  of  his  life  has  been  sjient.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Jane  Burgctt,  was  born  in  1791,  at  Bargettstown, 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  canto  with  her  father, 
Philip  Burgett,  to  this  county  in  1807,  and  endured  all  the  hard- 
ships of  the  new  country.  Our  subject’s  father  was  a native  of 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was 
married  to  Jane  Burgett  iu  1814,  and  roared  a family  of  ten  | 
children;  nine  still  living.  His  name  was  Bazil  Lee  Blazer. 

Ho  died  June  28,  1843.  Mrs.  Blazer  died  September  23,  1874. 
Philip  Burgett.  Mrs.  Blazer’s  father,  and  a man  named  John 
Tucker,  were  out  hunting  and  discovered  salt  water.  They  pro- 
cured a kettle  and  made  the  first  salt  ever  made  on  Yellow  , 
creek. 

Samuel  Scott  was  born  in  Jefferson  county  in  1810,  where 
most  of  his  life  has  been  passed.  His  father,  Rev.  Abraham  j 
Scott,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  this  county,  and  one  of  the 
very  first  ministers.  He  reared  a family  of  twelve  children. 
Our  subject  was  married  in  1843.  and  has  reared  a family  of  five 
children,  lour  sons  and  one  daughter.  Mr.  Scott  has  tor  the  last 
thirty  years  been  engaged  in  breeding  blooded  horses,  and  has 
bred  some  of  the  best  trotters  and  pacers  that  Ohio  has  produced,  j 
He  bred  Scott’s  Hiatoga.  that  has  a record  of  2:26  untrained. 

Sampson  Jenkins,  the  father  of  our  subject,  Solomon  Jenkins, 
was  boru  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  and  came  to  Jefferson 
county  in  1804  or  1805,  and  purchased  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  of  James  Radican,  who  had  entered  section  4.  lie 
settled  ii]  the  woods  and  cleared  up  his  farm  ; was  married  be- 
fore coming  to  this  county.  He  reared  a family  often  children, 
four  sons  and  six  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  dead  but  four.  Mr. 
Jenkins  died  in  March,  1857.  Our  subject  was  born  Jauttary  2. 
1811,  on  the  farm  where  ho  now  lives,  and  where  tho  most  of 
his  life  has  been  spent.  Received  just  a common  school  educa- 
tion. Was  married  in  1836,  and  has  reared  a family  of  three 
children.  Has  followed  farming  ail  his  life. 
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James  Campbell  settled  in  Jefferson  county  at  the  same  time 
that  Solomon  Jenkins  did,  in  1804  or  1805,  and  was  from  Lou- 
don county,  Virginia.  Bought  land  from  James  Radican,  on 
which  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1.834.  He  reared  a family  ot 
seven  children  ; three  are  still  living.  His  son,  William  Lamp- 
bell,  bought  the  old  farm  and  resided  on  it  until  bis  death  in 
1854.  He  reared  a family  of  three  children,  all  of  whom  are 
now  living.  His  son  James  now  owns  and  resides  on  the  home- 
stead. 

William  Kelley. —The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  October  24,  1790.  His  father, 
James  Kelly,  emigrated  from  that  county  in  1802.  Sojourning 
in  Washington  county  until  the  spring  of  1803,  when  he  came 
to  Jefferson  county  and  located  on  a farm  near  Anapolis,  Salem 
township,  laid  out  an  addition  to  that  little  town,  and  started  a 
mill.  Ho  resided  there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1830. 
William,  tho  eldest  son,  remained  at  home  with  his  father  at* 
tending  the  mill,  assisting  oil  the  farm,  etc.,  till  his  marriage  in 
1820,  to  Miss  Christiana  George,  eldest  daughter  of  Judge 
Thomas  George,  late  of  Ross  township,  after  which  he  settled 
on  a tract  of  land  given  to  him  by  his  father  in  the  Yellow  creek 
valley,  near  Kobo.  Springfield  township.  He  has  ever  since  re- 
sided here  and  accumulated  considerable  wealth  !by  frugality, 
industry  and  speculation.  Although  a man  of  unusual  vigorous 
constitution,  he  was  twice  made  to  feel  the  reverse  of  fortune 
by  accidental  fracturing  of  his  limbs,  which  rendered  him  a 
cripple  for  life.  Being  about  tour  years  unfit  for  active  duties, 
he  engaged  in  instructing  the  children  ofthe  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood, and  was  paid  by  subscription — there  being  no  free 
school  system  at  that  time.  After  this  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  raising  of  cattle  ; then  very  successfully  to  wool  growing, 
furnishing  some  of  the  finest  grades  in  tho  eastern  market,  in 
1831,  he.  together  with  Judge  George,  and  son  Robert,  of  Ross 
township,  started  salt  works  on  his  own  premises,  near  Kobo, 
and  operated  successfully  for  some  time,  after  which  Mr.  Kelly 
purchased  the  works,  and  continued  the  manufacturing  ot  salt 
till  aboutthc  year  1850.  Although  never  an  aspiring  politician, 
he  always  manifested  a deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  thegovern- 
ment,  and  in  1840  renounced  the  Democratic  party  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  African,  voting  with  the  Abolition 
party  when  they  numbered  but  seventy  in  the  county,  fgnor- 
ing  the  fugitive  slave  law,  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  he  har- 
bored and  assisted  the  fleeing  fugitive  iu  their  struggles  for  free- 
dom, and  frequently  in  a close  carriage,  under  the  cover  of 
the  night,  has  he  conveyed  from  time  to  time,  numbers  of  those 
poor  distressed  waifs  of  humanity  to  friends  who  would  further 
assist  them  on  their  journey  to  liberty.  He  still  gave  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Abolition,  Free  Soil,  Republican  party,  until  the 
infirmities  of  age  debarred  him  from  the  ballot  box. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  and  settlement  the  Associate,  now 
United  Presbyterians,  organized  a congregation  in  the  suburbs 
of  Mooretown,  with  which  Mr.  Kelly  connected  himself,  and 
was  soon  after  elected  ruling  elder,  acting  in  that  capacity’  ever 
since.  A liberal  supporter  of  the  gospel,  he  was  not  denomina- 
tional, concluding  tho  whole  household  ot  faith  are  God’s  chil- 
dren ; he  assisted  all  who  desired  it  whom  he  deemed  worthy. 
His  views  in  religion  were  more  practical  than  emotional  be! 
lieving  that  benevolence  to  his  fellow-man,  purity  of  life  and 
acting  according  to  his  convictions  of  right,  are  essential 
evidences  of  devotion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861  he  was  bereaved  of  his  most  estimable 
wife  well  known  and  universally  respected  in  the  community 
in  which  she  resided.  She  was  a lady  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence  and  force  of  character,  and  eminently  the  friend  of 
the  poor  and  afflicted.  Having  no  children  of  his"  own  he  reared 
and  partly  reared  several  orphans,  most  of  whom  he  interested 
himself  iu  and  assisted  both  by  counsel  and  means  He  finally 
adopted  into  his  family  four  orphan  children  of  his  brother 
two  nephews  and  two  nieces,  whom  he  reared  and  educated  as 
tender]}'  aud  carefully  as  though  they  were  his  own  children 
all  of  whom  ntil  1 live  to  remember  him  with  gratitude.  ’ 

James  Kelly  was  born  in  Marion  county,  Ohio,  in  the  year 
18, >6;  was  educated  in  Westminster  College,  Wilmington,  Law- 
lerieo  10 11,1  ty,  Pa.,  and  came  to  Jefferson  county  in  the  full  nf 

H°  i"  April,  miZ  “ i,S  £ 

the  L mod  army  to  serve  against  the  rebellion  in  May  1862 
In  the  year  1866  he  was  elected  as  justice  ot  the  peace  and 
served  three  years.  He  is  the  father  of  three  children,  two  of 
whom  are  living,  respective  y Francis  Almeida  and  John  Moffatt 

died  ^'1877^  namCC^  'Vi  iara  ^rskine.  Mrs.  Ella  Kelly 
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BRUSH  CREEK  TOWNSHIP. 

When  Columbiana  county  was  erected  from  Jefferson,  March 
1803,  nearly  all,  of  what  is  now  Bush  Creek  township,  was 
with.n  the  limits  of  tlio  new  county,  but  the  -Legislature  passed 
an  act  December  5,  1832,  re-arranging  the  line  between  the  two 
counties,  which  placed  the  territory  of  this  township,  again  in 
Jefferson. 

The  county  commissioners  March  5,  1833,  detached  one  tier 
of  sections  from  the  north  side  of  Ross,  and  attached  them  to 
the  territory  recently  acquired  from  Columbiana  county,  and 
organized  it  into  a township,  which  they  called  Brush  Creek, 
after  the  principal  stream  of  water,  that  passes  through  it. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  general  surface  of  this  township  is  high  rolling  land,  in 
places  hilly  and  rough;  it  is  underlaid  with  the  same  strata  of 
coal  as  the  other  townships,  and  which  is  used  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  life. 

SOIL. 

The  soil,  though  not  as  strongas  the  more  southern  townships, 
produces  good  crops  of  grain  and  all  the  grasses.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  wheat  raising,  which  grain  was  extensively  cultiva- 
ted in  the  earlier  years  of  the  settlements.  It  was,  for  many 
years,  the  principal  money  crop  of  the  people. 

The  ready  money  value  and  large  yields  of  this  grain,  tempt- 
ed the  farmers  to  overwork  their  land,  which  in  course  of  time 
exhausted  its  fertility,  that  required  a change  of  cultivation. 
Accordingly  the  farms  were  largely'  sown  in  grasses  of  various 
kinds,  and  pasturage  and  stock  raising  has  become  a prominent 
point  in  farming  operations.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  extensively 
raised  and  farmers  rely'  mainly  on  their  products  and  sales  for 
revenue. 

Brush  Creek  township,  at  this  time  (1879)  contains  neither  a 
lawyer,  doctor,  preacher  nor  saloon.  It  has  one  small  village, 
(Monroeville)  of  eighty  inhabitants,  with  a postoffice,  a store,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  and  a shoemaker  shop.  It  contains  within 
its  limits  four  churches,  Chestnut  drove,  (M.  E.,)  Grant  Hill, 
(U.  P.,)  Berea,  (Disciples)  and  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  Mon- 
roeville. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. 


[by  w.  b.  derrick.] 

Soon  after  the  cessation  ot  Indian  hostilities  along  the  Ohio 
river  in  1774,  the  territory  which  now  comprises  Jefferson  and 
adjoining  counties  was  settled  by  the  whites,  principally  from 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  These  were  hardy  pioneers  and 
hunters  who  came  in  quest  ot  game  and  to  establish  now  homes 
for  themselves  and  posterity.  How  well  they  succeeded  history 
relates,  and  the  present  highly  improved  condition  of  the  coun- 
try is  plainly' apparent  to  every  one. 

Pioneer  life  in  those  days  was  quite  different  from  what  it  is 
now  There  were  no  railways  then  to  carry  the  emigrant  to  bis 
wild  home,  and  supply  him  with  the  luxuries  of  the  whole  civil- 
izod  world— provided  always  that  he  is  able  to  pay  for  them. 
Implements  of  agriculture  and  art  were  of  the  simplest  and 
crudest  construction,  and  laborers  were  placed  at  a gieat  disad- 
vantage compared  with  those  of  the  present  day.  But  in  the 
course  of  events  obstacles  in  the  path  of  progress  that  would  have 
seemed  too  great  for  human  strength  and  skill  to  overcome  have 
been  removed,  and  still  the  work  of  improvement  goes  on 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  sketch  being  at  that 
time  a resident  of  Brush  Creek  township,  interviewed  several  of 
u ..'.tiers  in  regard  to  the  early  times  in  that  locality, 
Ind  obtai  n'd  some  i.Uormation  that  has  never  been  published, 
but  wldch  maybe  of  historical  interest,  and  ,s.  therefore,  re- 
spectfully submitted: 

DISCOVERY  OF  SALT  ON  YELLOW  CREEK. 

Tnshua  Downard  and  John  Hutton,  who  were  among  the  first 
. b a-  „r„rp(l  salt  water  in  the  creek  near  the  month  of 
settlers,  dl^'°^  dWork8  Run,’  as  at  first  called),  where  Iron- 

dale  Sated  They  made  this  discovery  while  hunting  deer, 


which  resorted  to  salt  springs,  or  ‘deer  licks’  as  they  were 
termed  by  old  hunters.  This  occurred  about  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  soon  led  to  the  erection  ot  rude  fur- 
naces for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  salt.  Wood  being  the 
only  fuel  used,  or  known,  it  required  a large  number  of  wood- 
choppers  to  keep  the  furnaces  in  blast,  und  thus  the  demand  for 
labor  and  the  resources  of  the  country  in  salt  and  game  were 
great  inducements  to  immigration,  and  soon  Yellow  creek  be- 
came widely  known  and  inhabited  by  a hardy,  rough  class  of 
men. 


THE  FIRST  TAVERN, 

if  ‘tavern’  it  might  be  called,  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  run,  was 
started  by  a man  by'  the  name  of  Glass,  whose  reputation  for 
truth  and  honesty'  was  considerably  below  par.  He  bought  a 
barrel  of  whisky  from  Jacob  Nessley,  of  Virginia,  to  bo  paid  for 
in  salt,  and  the  first  day'  and  night  on  the  opening  of  his  ‘tav- 
ern’ the  barrel  of  whisky  was  all  drunk  by  the  salt  boilers,  and 
in  the  drunken  row  that  ensued  one  man  was  killed.  Glass 
then,  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  took  the  stipulated  amount  of 
salt  to  Nessley  to  pay'  for  the  whisky^  and  wanted  to  nogotiate 
tor  another  barrel  on  the  same  terms,  viz : to  be  paid  in  salt. 
Nessley,  in  tho  meantime,  having  heard  of  the  reputation  Glass 
bore,  received  him  cordially  and  was  glad  to  get  the  salt  for  the 
barrel  of  whisky  ho  had  sold,  but  refused  to  sell  him  any  more 
on  the  same  terms,  telling  him  that  he  had  deceived  him  once, 
as  he  never  expected  pay  for  the  barrel  ho  had  sold  him,  but 
that  he  could  deceive  him  no  more,  as  he  would  not  trust  him 
again,  so  the  ardent  boniface  had  to  return  an  empty  Glass. 

A FEW  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS. 

Martin  Adams,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
neighborhood,  was  born  November  18, 1778,  and  died  February 
26,  1864,  aged  85  years,  3 months  and  8 days.  He  bought  his 
farm  from  the  government  in  1805,  and  moved  to  it  March  25, 
1806,  and  never  removed  from  it  until  his  death.  Ho  was  a 
man  of  some  note  in  his  day,  having  served  as  justice  ot  tho 
peace  of  Brush  Creek  township  for  a number  of  years,  and  was 
tor  awhile  postmaster  of  Cope’s  Mill  P.  O.  He  donated  the 
ground  (being  a part  of  his  farm)  on  which  the  Chestnut  Grove 
church  and  cemetery  are  located.  He  had  a distillery  and  horse 
power  mill  in  early'  times,  and  by  selling  liquor  and  through 
miserly'  economy'  all  his  life,  bad  accumulated  a large  fortune, 
which  was  scattered  at  his  death  among  impatient  and  dissatis- 
fied legatees.  He  was  never  married. 

Among  the  other  old  settlers  were  Thomas  Gillingham,  agent 
for  Nathan  Harper,  Joseph  Potts  & Co.,  salt  boilers,  who  were 
a company'  of  Quakers  from  Bucks  county',  Pa. ; Henry  Em- 
mons, on  the  property'  since  known  as  Collinswood;  Mathew 
Russell  (father  of  Robert,  John,  Arthur  and  Joseph  Russell),  at 
or  near  Hammondsville.  Thomas  Adams,  who  came  about 
1810,  and  settled  on  section  27,  now  owned  by  his  son,  Jacob 
Adams.  Jacob  Ritter  settled  near  Monroeville,  in  1810,  on  the 
property  now  owned  by'  John  McIntosh’s  heirs.  Joshua 
Downard  came  about  tho  same  time ; property  owned  by 
grandchildren. 


THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school  house  in  the  neighborhood  was  on  the  farm 
owned  at  that  time  by  Moses  Marshall,  but  now  owned  by  Eli 
Copo,  and  was  situated  about  twenty  rods  north  east  of  where 
the  Chestnut  Grove  church  stands.  This  school  house  was 
built  of  logs  in  1814.  Samuel  Clark,  father  of  the  late  Rev. 
Alexander  Clark,  D.  D„  was  the  first  teacher  in  this  bouse.  He 
was  hired  for  four  months  at  810  a month  by  Matthew  Russe 
and  Moses  Marshall,  and  boarded  freo  at  Mr.  Marshall’s  Some 
of  tho  pupils  camo  fully  three  miles  to  this  school.  There  e 
ing  no  regular  school  system  or  law  for  the  maintance  of  sc  oo  s 
teachers  were  employed  by  the  people,  who  decided  without  any 
formal  examination  upon  the  applicant’s  qualification  and  abi  i y 
to  teach,  and  generally  those  who  were  considered  the  as 
scholars  in  the  neighborhood,  and  would  teach  for  the  lowes 
wages,  would  stand  the  best  chance  of  being  chosen. 

Within  sight  and  hearing  of  this  school  house  was  the  noise 
mill”  and  distillery  owned  by  Martin  Adams,  both  ot  wmtn 

were  well  patronized ; but  with  the  march  of  improvement  water 

power  and  steam  power  superseded  that  of  horso  power,  an 
old  “horse  mill”  was  abandoned.  A few  years  later  t ® 1 
lery  was  also  abandoned  for  want  of  patronage  t e e p 
ance  movement  having  cut  off  its  supplies. 
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THE  OLD  LOG  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

The  next  school  house  in  the  “ dcestrict  ” is  the  one  which  has 
become  immortalized  and  widely-known  as  “the  old  log  school 
house.”  It  was  built  in  1830,  by  James  Clark  and  Charles  Mar- 
shall at  a cost  of  about  832.  The  neighbors  joined  in  a party  or 
“ frolic  ” and  raised  the  houso  in  ono  day.  An  anecdote  illus- 
trative of  the  times  and  characteristics  of  the  men  who  built  tho 
old  log  school  house  is  apropos  : Whisky  was  tho  common  bev- 
erago  of  all,  and  at  every  gathering  or  “ frolic”  of  whatever  kind, 
it  flowed  quite  freely,  causing  those  who  partook  of  it  to  bo  ex- 
cec|lingly  merry  at  the  time,  but  tho  following  day  tho  exhausted 
body  would  incline  to  repose  to  gain  its  wonted  strength.  Tho 
next  morning  after  the  raising  Clark  went  to  tho  newly  erected 
school  houso  to  begin  tho  finishing  work,  and  arriving  before 
his  partner,  Marshall,  came,  he  concluded  to  ‘‘take  a nap”  in  tho 
woods  near  by.  Soon  after  Marshall  came,  and  not  finding 
Clark  he  also  concluded  to  “ take  a nap,”  and  likewise  foil  asleep 
in  tho  woods.  Clark  awoke  first  and  not  seeing  Marshall  went 
to  his  residence  to  ascertain  tho  causo  of  his  debt}'  in  coming. 
In  tho  meantimo  Marshall  awoke  and  went  to  Clark’s  to  learn 
tho  causo  of  his  non-appearance.  Thus  they  each  missed  the 
other,  and  we  are  unablo  to  say  how,  or  where,  or  when  they 
found  each  other,  and  must  leavo  this  important  circiTmstanco 
shrouded  in  mystery. 

\Villiam  Kerr,  Esq.,  deceased,  was  tho  first  teacher  in  this 
school  house,  after  which  many  otbors  assumed  tho  responsibili- 
ties with  varied  success.  Many  of  those  who  acquired  their  ed- 
ucation in  this  modest,  unassuming  temple  of  knowledge  have 
obtained  considerable  celebrity  and  have  tilled  honorable  posi- 
tions in  live.  But  nearly  ail  are  widely  scattered  now,  and  many 
have  been  called  to  their  final  rest. 

This  was  tho  original  “Old  Log  School  House”  of  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Clark’s  book,  bearing  that  title.  In  this  house  he  received 
his  early  education. 

This  school  district  was  originally  composed  of  sections  1,  2,3, 
7,  8,  9,  13,  14  and  15,  being  three  miles  square, 

September  8,  1830,  was  held  tho  first  election  for  school  offi- 
cers of  tho  district,  at  tho  houso  of  Martin  Adams,  and  the  fol- 
lowing persons  were  elected  to  till  tho  respective  offices: 

Clerk — Samuel  Clark. 

Directors — John  Adams,  William  Kerr  and  Elisha  Brooks. 

Treasurer — Martin  Adams. 

At  this  mooting  the  building  of  a new  houso  to  bo  20x20,  was 
ordered.  It  was  to  bo  a hewed  log  building,  shinglo  roof,  stone 
chimney,  doors  and  windows  as  usual.  A gift  deed  for  the  land 
was  made  by  John  Adams. 

Application  was  made  to  tho  auditor  of  Columbiana  county 
for  an  abstract  of  the  taxable  property  of  tho  district,  and  a levy 
of  ten  mills  on  the  dollar  made,  which  aggregated  a total  levy 
of$50.  Of  all  those  on  that  tax  list  in  1830,  but  two  are  now 
living,  in  1879. 

In  1852-3,  Samuel  Clark,  father  of  tho  lato  Alexander  Clark, 
was  hired  to  teach  the  school  in  this  district  at  818  per  month, 
but  when  Christmas  came,  the  old-fashioned  treat  was  demanded, 
which  he  refused  to  give,  and  quit  tho  school  in  disgust.  His 
son  Alexander  was,  however,  employed  to  teach  the  term  out. 

Preaching  was  held  for  several  years  occasionally  in  this 
school  house.  In  1815,  or  about  that  time,  the  first  temperance 
meeting  ever  bold  in  tho  neighborhood  was  held  in  this  house, 
and  a reformation  was  commenced  which  has  produced  glorious 
results,  drunkenness  and  revelry  having  since  then  seldom  been 
known  in  that  locality.  Tho  old  log  school  houso  was  occupied 
for  school  purposes  for  forty-four  years,  when,  in  1874,  it  was 
superseded  by  a new  frame  edifice  and  the  old  log  building  was 
torn  down.  Somo  relics  from  the  logs  are  preserved  as  memen- 
toes or  souvenirs,  which  are  all  that  is  now  left  of  the  dearly 
loved,  famous  old  log  school  house.  School  had  been  kept  in  this 
house  for  nearly  half  a century,  and  when  it  was  finally  “ dis- 
missed ” and  the  new  one  inaugurated  a largo  and  interesting  re- 
union of  teachers,  pupils  and  friends  was  held  there  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  old  and  dedicate  the  new  school  house. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  six  school  districts  in  which  schools  are  kept  up 
long  enough  to  fill  tho  requirements  of  tho  law. 


VILLAGES. 

MONROEVILLE. 

There  is  but  one  village  in  tho  township.  It  was  laid  out  by 
Abraham  Uroxton.  It  was  named  Monroeville  in  honor  of  James 
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Monroe,  President  of  tho  United  States.  It  contains  ono  store, 
ono  blacksmith  shop,  one  shoemaker  shop,  two  wagon  mak  , 
ono  tannerv  and  a population  of  eighty. 


POSTOFFICES. 

CROXTON. 

This  is  tho' only  postoffico  in  tho  township.  It  is  in  tho  vil- 
laco  ot  Monroeville  and  was  called  Croxton  in  honor  ^"“Pro- 
prietor of  tho  village.  Abraham  Croxton.  It  was  established  in 
1836,  and  has  had  the  following  postmasters:  Abraham  Crox- 
ton, Benoni  Wilkinson,  Peter  Dallas,  It.  G.  Potts,  S.  B.  Higdon 
and  J.  S.  Duncan,  present  incumbent. 


CIIURCnES. 

THE  STONE  CIJURCII-ITS  ORIGIN. 

Martin  Adams,  who  was  the  first  settlor  in  Brush  Creek  town- 
ship, carried  on  a distillery  and  a horse  mill ; had  a housekeeper 
whom  he  highly  esteemed,  named  Mrs.  Agnes  Hartley.  This 
lady  was  a Lutheran  and  desired  to  attend  that  church.  To 
gratify  her  wishes  Mr.  Adams  set  about  tho  buildingof  a church 
fur  that  denomination,  near  his  residence.  Ho  donated  a lot  of 
land  and  deeded  it  to  the  Lutherans,  to  bo  known  in  law  as  the 
First  Lutheran  church  of  Brush  Creek  township,  stipulating  in 
tho  deed  that  when  not  used  by  the  Lutherans  it  was  to  be  freo 
to  tho  Presbyterians,  and  when  not  used  by  the  latter  to  bo  free 
to  the  Methodists.  Tito  neighbors,  without  distinction  of  party 
or  religious  prcdeleetions,  contributed  means  for  its  erection. 

Tho  house  was  commenced  in  1838,  and  when  tho  walls  were 
about  half  up  Johu  Culdcr,  tho  mason  died  and  it  stood  in  that 
situation  until  tho  next  year,  when  tho  walls  wero  completed 
and  tho  roof  put  on.  In  the  meantimo  Mrs.  Hartley  died  and 
tho  house  remained  unfinished  until  1847,  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  Methodists  occupied  it  and  continue  to  do  soever 
since.  Although  built  for  and  deeded  to  tho  Lutheran  church, 
there  has  been  but  ono  Lutheran  sermon  preached  in  it.  Tho 
M.  E.  Church  make  all  the  necessary  repairs  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 


CHESTNUT  GROVE  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

The  beginning  point,  or  birthplace  of  this  society  extends  far 
back  into  the  early  limes  of  this  section  of  country.  Tho  first 
meetings  or  organization  that  can  bo  traced  down  to  tho  forma- 
tion of  this  church  began  near  the  mouth  of  Yollow  creek,  at  tho 
house  of  Jeremiah  Hickman.  When  tho  first  meetings  were 
held  is  not  now  known,  but  Rev.  Win.  Tipton  preached  at  Hick- 
man’s in  1822.  Tho  meetings  of  tho  society  were  afterwards 
changed  to  the  residence  of  Tlieophilus  Kirk,  near  where  Hatn- 
moudsvillc  now  stands.  , Tho  first  class  there  consisted  of  tho 
following  members,  to-wit:  Susan  Kirk,  Susan  Cox,  Mary  Cox, 
Amy  Drey,  David  M.  1).  Walter,  (afterwards  a local  preacher), 
Mary  Walter,  James  Ewing,  Sarah  B.  Ewing. 

After  tho  school  houso  was  built  in  what  is  now  Irondalo,  the 
society  worshiped  in  it.  From  this  nucleus,  churches  have 
sprung  up  at  Irondalo,  Chestnut  Grove  and  Highlandtown. 
About  1838,  Rev.  J.  M.  Bray  established  an  appointment  at 
Thompson’s  school  house,  about  a mile  west  of  where  tho  stone 
church  stands.  This  is  tho  “old  log  school  house”  now  made 
famous  by  Rev.  Alexander  Clark’s  book,  with  that  title.  Tho 
congregation  held  their  meetings  in  this  school  house  until  the 
storio  church  was  completed  in  1847,  when  they  removed  to  it, 
in  which  Rev.  Sheridan  Baker  preached  the  first  sermon  on  Sat- 
urday, in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

About  1848,  Rev.  Samuel  Longdon,  P.  C.,  and  A.  H.  Thomas, 
J.  P.,  were  the  first  regular  preachers  appointed  by  conference. 
The  name  of  the  circuit  was  thou  called  Somerset;  Samuel  El- 
liott, presiding  cider. 

Among  the  early  preachers,  were  John  E.  MeGraw,  John  R. 
Shearer,  Harry  McAbee,  John  Crawford  and  Win.  Tipton.  Tho 
first  class  leaders  wero  Samuel  Robinson  and  Joshua  Ewing. 
The  members  of  the  first  class  were  Hannah  Robinson,  Sally 
Ewing,  Jano  Ewing,  Myron  Van  Duscn,  Ann  Van  Dnsen.Mury 
Gillingham,  Elizabeth  Beard,  Leah  Board— nine  in  all.  The 
number  of  members  in  1879,  is  sixty-nine.  Sinco  1870,  this 
church  has  been  served  by  the  same  pastors  as  Irondalo. 
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GRANT  HILL  U.  P.  CHURCH. 

This  church  was  organized  in  1866,  and  in  the  same  year  they 
Duilt  a comfortable  frame  house  about  a mite  west  of  the  Thomp- 
80  001  l*?.1!86-  members  at  its  organization  were  : 

lough  M'  Martin>  Robert  B.  Sharp,  John  11.  McCul- 

Member8— Laughlin  Dallas,  Sr.,  Barbary  Dallas,  John  Sham, 
Mrs.  Sharp, Laughlin  Dallas,  Jr.,  Margaret  Dallas,  William  Rose, 
Sr.  Margaret  Rose,  Robert  U.  Martin,  Belle  Martin,  Hugh  M. 

(I  ^ar*ab  McIntosh,  William  Russell,  Mary  M.  Rus- 

sell, William  Rose,  Jr.,  Lizzie  Rose,  Alexander  Rose,  Martha 
Rose,  Lizzie  Rose,  Josiah  Adams,  Jane  Adams,  Jano  Johnson, 
Maggie  Dallas,  John  McCoy,  Lizzie  Randolph,  Nancy  McCoy, 
Isabel  Martin,  Albert  G.  Maple,  Susan  Maple,  Joseph  Russell, 
Eliza  Russell,  John  S.  Russell,  Annie  Cameron. 

^ The  first  sermon  and  communion  service  were  held  by  Rev. 
S.  W.  Clark,  in  October,  1866.  before  the  church  was  completed. 
Preaching  by  supplies  until  February  9,  1870,  when  Rev.  H.  G. 
Leiper  was  installed.  Installation  sermon  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Simpson. 
Address  to  pastor  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Leiper.  Address  to  the  peo- 
ple by  llov.  Lrskine.  Rev.  II.  G.  Leiper  has  continued  his  reg- 
ular pastorate  charge  lrom  his  installation  in  1870  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Present  number  of  members,  seventy-two. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

William  Moore. — In  presenting  a history  of  the  Moore  fam- 
ily, we  first  give  a traditional  account  of  Benjamin,  which 
is  as  follows  : He  was  a baker's  boy  in  one  of  the  English  sea- 
port towns;  was  stolen  and  brought  to  Philadelphia  and  there 
sold  for  the  passage  money  until  he  was  of  age.  He  was  then 
presented  an  axe  an  mattock  with  which  to  begin  his  career  in 
life  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  finally  located  in  Now  Jer- 
sey, about  four  miles  from  where  Mt.  Holly  has  since  been 
founded.  This  was  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  land  on 
which  ho  settled  was  taken  by  what  was  then  known  as  the 
tomahawk  right.  Here  ho  begun  clearing  and  improving  his  • 
new  habitation.  That  old  farm  still  remains  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendants.  Next  in  descent  was  his  son,  Joseph  Moore, 
born  on  tho  old  homestead  in  New  Jersey.  John  Moore,  a son 
of  Joseph  Moore,  follows  next  in  order,  and  was  born  on  the 
above  namod  farm  in  New  Jersey,  in  tho  year  1755,  and  loca- 
ted in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  with  his  family  in  1775.  Cyrus 
Moore,  a son  of  John  and  Bathshcba  B.  Moore,  was  born  in 
New  Jersey,  November  1,  1783.  He  was  reared  a farmer,  and 
married  Surah  Horner,  of  Harlord  county,  Maryland,,  in  1803. 
She  was  born  March  5,  1779.  They  became  the  parents  of 
the  following  children,  viz  : Maty,  deceased,  her  husband’s  name 
was  Blythe;  Susan,  deceased,  she  was  married  to  a Blazer; 
William;  Bathsheba,  deceased,  married  a Boring;  John,  de- 
ceased; Dr.  Joseph,  of  Athens  county,  Ohio;  Sarah,  married  a 
Willis;  Cyrus,  deceased  ; Elizabeth's  husband’s  name  was  Elliott ; 
and  Dr.  Mordeeai  Moore.  In  1816,  Cyrus  Moore  and  family  ar- 
rived in  what  was  then  Columbiana,  county,  Ohio,  now  the 
northwest  section  of  Branch  creek  17,  Jefferson  county.  Ohio, 
and  located  on  160  acres  of  land  situated  in  said  section.  Ho  had 
entered  this  land  the  year  previous  to  his  arrival  and  employed 
a man  to  erect  a cabin  on  this  tract ; save  this  there  wero  no 
improvements.  On  this  farm  he  passed  his  remaining  days. 
Ho  deperted  this  life  in  the  year  1861,  and  his  wife  died  in  3859. 
Our  subject,  William  Moore,  a nativo  of  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  July  6,  1809  ; was  reared  a farmer  and 
educated  at  schools  common  to  thoso  days.  Married  Eliza  Law- 
rence, of  Fayette,  county,  Pa.,  April  10,  1834,  She  was  born 
February  22,  1810.  They  have  but  one  child,  viz  : George  L. 
Moore,  in  1834,  Mr.  Moore  came  to  his  present  location.  He  owns 
574  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  in  Carroll  county,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Moore  and  wife  were  members  of  the  Disciples  Church,  ot 
which  he  has  been  an  eider  for  forty  years.  George  L.  Moore, 
the  only  child  of  William  and  Eliza  Moore,  was  born  '"  Brush 
Creelc  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  Mai ch  -8,  18-j  • 
was  reared  a farmer  and  educated  at  Hiram  College,  and  at 
Honodalo  and  Mt.  Union  schools.  Married  Ann  Lister,  of 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  November  19,  185  S o was  born 


He  was  the  justice  of  the  peace  for  twenty-one  years.  The  old 
family  wero  Friends  or  “Quakers.” 

Kenneth  McLennan,  son  of  Kenneth  and  Jano  McLennan 
was  born  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  January  2,  1822.  His 
education  was  obtained  at  the  common  schools  and  by  his  own 
exertions  at  home,  in  1834,  his  father  died,  and  lie  was  cast 


iST" ihoy  the  ^nu  of^ven  children,  viz  : 

Ewt married Si  Moo£  William  J„  Frank  C„  Mar- 
f ^ A John  R.iEhza  B.  and  Mary  E.  George  L.  and  his 
nil  rents  reside  in  the  same  house.  His  business  is  farming  and 
stock  dealing.  Cyrus  Moore  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  181- 


he  is  the  father  of  twelve  children,  viz:  Homer  C.,  (deceased), 
Georgiana,  Marietta,  William  N.,  Margaret  J.,  Ida  A.,  Martha 
E.,  Lizzie  J..  Lewis  W„  Nellie  M.  and  Elihu  J.  Hiswifede- 
parted  this  life  August  20,  1868.  For  a second  wife  he  married 
Mary  J.  Peterman,  of  Holmes  county,  Ohio,  November  13, 1873. 
They  are  the  parents  of  two  children — Bertha  A.  and  Florence 
M.  After  Mr.  McLen nan's  first  marriage  ho  located  in  Brush 
Creek  township,  where  he  yet  resides  on  tho  upper  waters  of 
Brush  crock.  Here  ho  owns  a farm  of  423  acres  of  land,  andiu 
all  has  643  acres,  most  of  which  is  in  the  township  in  which  he 
resides.  Mr.  McLennan  has  been  called  upon  frequently  by  his 
fellow  citizens  to  hold  tho  different  offices  of  trust  in  his  town- 
ship, all  of  which  ho  has  cheerfully  performed  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In 
1851,  lie  was  elected  justice  of  tho  peace,  which  office  be  has  held 
worthily  for  twenty-four  years.  His  father  was  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1771.  While  in  the  old  country  he  followed  droving. 

He  married  Jano  McLaughlin  in  1800.  They  were  the  parents 
of  eight  children,  viz  : Daniel,  Eliza,  (deceased);  Margaret,  (de- 
ceaseds; Jano,  Ann,  William,  Kenneth  and  Ellen.  They  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1817,  and  located  in  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  where  they  remained  till  1823,  when  they  removed  to  Jef- 
ferson county,  Ohio,  and  settled  about  one-half  mile  south  of 
where  our  subject  mw  resides,  and  in  1828,  located  on  the  tract 
now  owned  by  him.  As  abovestated,  Kenneth  McLennan,  Sr., 
died  in  1834,  and  his  wife  survived  him  until  tho  year  1872, 
when  on  the  night  of  tho  24th  of  December  her  house,  which 
stood  but  a short  distance  from  Kenneth’s  residence,  caught  fire 
and  was  not  discovered  till  nearly  consumed  and  she  perished 
in  the  flames.  So  ended  the  life  of  one  of  the  oldest  people  of 
Brush  creek,  a hale,  strong  old  lady  of  ninety-two  years. 

JosF.vii  Jackman,  son  of  Richard  and  Jane  Jackman,  was  born 
in  Island  Creek  township.  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  December 
10,  1814.  His  father  was  a farmer  and  miller,  at  which  his  son 
passed  his  early  life,  latterly,  however,  farming  has  been  bis 
chief  occupation.  When  fifteen  years  of  ago  our  subject’s  pa- 
ients  removed  to  Ross  township,  where  he  grew  to  manhood. 

On  tho  14th  day  of  October,  1847,  he  was  married  to  Nancy  Pat- 
terson,  of  Island  Creek  township.  They  are  the  parents  of  tho 
following  named  children  : John  W.,  Richard  H.  and  George. 
Mr.  Jackman  resided  in  Ross  township  until  1871,  when  here- 
moved  to  his  present  location  in  Brush  Creek  township,  where 
lie  owns  a farm  of  318  acres,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Russell 
family.  In  October.  1840,  ho  became  a member  of  the  M.  E 
Church,  and  his  walk  in  life  fitly  exemplifies  its  teachings.  R'a 
father,  a native  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  the  year  1777.  In  1789, 
his  parents  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Washington 
county,  Fa.,  where  they  resided  till  1798,  when  they  removed  to 
Island  Creek  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  They  were 
among  tho  first  settlers  of  this  part  of  the  county,  in  January, 
1803,  he  married  Juno  Jackman,  a nativo  of  Virginia,  by  who m 
lie  became  the  parent  of  six  children,  viz : Samuel,  Joseph,  Mar- 
garet, Susan  and  Jane.  Richard  Jackman  died  in  the  year  1 O' , 
and  his  wife  some  ten  years  later.  His  oldest  brother,  lhonias 
Jackman,  was  a soldier  of  1812. 

John  C.  McIntosh,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  McIntosh, 
was  born  in  Nairnshire,  Scotland,  in  1813.  When  seven  cen 
years  old  lie  emigrated  to  America  with  Laughlin  Dallas,  Aiwr 
liis  arrival  in  this  country  lie  remained  for  four  years  in 
glicny,  Fa.,  and  from  thence  came  to  Jefferson  county,  U.,  " , 

he  purchased  a farm  of  120  acres,  three  and  a half  mile.s  south 
of  Hammondsville,  in  Brush  Creek  township.  He  nnarrio  * 
McLennan,  daughter  of  Kenneth  and  Jane  McLennan,  < • 

1842.  Sho  was  born  in  Scotland  in  the  year  181-  J 
came  the  parents  of  tho  following  children  : Elizabeth,  • 

Kenneth,  Jane  (deceased);  John,  Alexander,  Ly  m C ^ 

Mary  J..  Hugh  F.,  James  H„  and  Robert  S.  After  bey^wae 
first  married  they  resided  for  six  years  wheio^Hu  ^ nQW 
now  resides,  and  from  thence  removed  to  w her  Mi  is  hi 

resides,  on  the  east  half  of  seetion  33,  Brusa  ^re 
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He  was  a farmer  and  drover.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1871,  he  owned  eight  hundred  acres  of  land. 

John  W.  McIntosh,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  A.  McIntosh, 
was  born  in  Brush  Creek  township,  May  12,  1836.  He  was 
reared  a farmer  and  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools.  He  married  Nannio  A.  Stewart  of  Jefferson  county,  O., 
October  20,  1863.  They  are  the  parents  of  five  children,  viz: 
Florence  S.,  Alexander  M.  (deceased)  , Bertha  0.,  Willie  J.  and 
Oliver  B.  Mr.  McIntosh  resides  on  the  farm  where  ho  was 
born  and  grew  up  to  manhood.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  became  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Chestnut 
Grove  and  at  the  same  time  was  chosen  a ruling  elder,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  He  was  elected  a justice  of  the  peace  in 

1875,  and  re-elected  in  1878.  William  McIntosh,  father  of  our 
subject,  was  born  in  Caravorie,  Scotland,  in  1797.  He  was  a 
herder  while  in  that  country  and  became  a stone  mason  after 
coming  to  America.  He  married  Sarah  A.  McKinsey,  of  Scot- 
land, in  1827.  Their  children  areas  follows  : Nancy,  (deceased)  ; 
Alexander  M.,  (deceased);  Mary  B.  and  John  W.  Alexander 
M.  had  just  finished  his  eourse  at  Washington  (Pa.)  College 
when  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out.  He  enlisted  as  a pri- 
vate in  the  12Gth  regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  Company  D,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  orderly  sergeant,  but  died  February  16,  1862,  of  typhoid 
Pneumonia,  at  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia.  His  remains  were 
brought  borne  by  John  W.  McIntosh,  who  had  cared  for  him 
during  his  sickness,  and  interred  in  Chestnut  Grove  cemetery. 
Mary  B.,  married  John  Johnson,  and  resides  in  East  Liverpool, 
Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 

William  McIntosh,  and  his  family  of  two  children  and  wife, 
emigrated  to  America  in  the  fall  of  1832,  and  located  on  86  acres 
of  land  which  is  now  owned  by  his  son  John  W.  McIntosh. 
William  McIntosh  died  May  20,  1857,  arid  his  wife  August  21, 

1876,  at  the  age  of  74  years.  Her  mother  Isabella  McKinzie, 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  100  years.  John  W.,  now  owns  167 
acres  in  one  tract  in  Brush  Creek  township. 

Joseph  M.  Beard,  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Beard,  was 
born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  November  7,  1821.  lie  was  reared 
a farmer  and  received  his  education  at  the  common  schools  of 
the  country.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  his  parents  emigrated 
to  Jefferson  county  and  settled  in  Brush  Creek  township.  Ho 
married  Susan  Russell,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Rebecca  Rus- 
sell, December  28,  1848.  They  are  tho  parents  of  the  fol- 
lowing children,  viz-  Oliver  J.,  born  October  9,  1849. 
He  is  a lawyer  in  Steubenville.  Robert  R.,  born  Octo- 
ber 9,  1851.  Sarah  E.,  born  March  27,  1854,  died  Juno  23, 1875. 
Rebecca  L.,  born  July  28,  1857.  Mr.  Beard  has  lived  on  the 
tract  be  now  occupies  ever  since  his  marriage.  Ho  was  asses- 
sor of  his  township  for  ten  years  ; also  township  clerk  several 
terms.  His  father,  Georgo  Beard,  and  bis  mother,  were  both 
natives  of  Chester  county,  Ta  Georgo  Beard  was  a farmer  and 
married  Elizabeth  Jenkins.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  fol- 
lowing ehildron  : Michael,  deceased  ; George  Watson,  deceased  ; 
John  Sidney,  deceased;  Mary,  deceased;  Rebecca,  deceased; 
Leah,  Joseph  M.  and  Jacob  Z.  Beard.  Ho  died  in  1852,  aged 
eighty-two  years;  his  wife  died  in  I860,  aged  seventy-nine. 
Before  their  death  they  resided  with  their  children,  our  subject 
and  Jacob  Z.  He  was  of  German  extraction,  his  wife  of  Welsh. 
Our  subject,  Joseph  M.  Beard,  owns  one  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  Brush  Creek  township.  His  wife’s  father,  Jo- 
seph Russell,  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 


SALINE  TOWNSHIP. 

This  township  is  situated  on  the  extreme  northeastern  corner 
of  the  county.  Tbo  historic  Yellow  creek  flows  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  township  and  enters  the  Ohio  river  at  Lin- 
ton postoffice.  Along  the  banks  of  this  creek  for  ages  the  dusky 
red  men  trod  the  warpath,  and  over  this  now  peaceful  ground 
has  many  a weary  captive  toiled  towards  a horrid  death  at  the 
stake,  or  a scarcely  more  desirable  life  of  captivity  among  those 
who  hud  no  mercy  on  the  white  race.  It  was  at  the  mouth  of 
Yellow  creek  that  the  massacre  of  the  Logan  family  took  place 
by  Greatho.use's  band,  a f ull  history  of  which  is  given  in  another 
part  of  this  work. 

An  Indian  trail  formerly  extended  along  Yellow  creek  for  five 
miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the  end  of  which  there  was,  years  ago, 
indications  of  an  encampment,  and  stones  have  been  unearthed 
which  bear  the  marks  of  fire  upon  their  surface. 


The  wild  and  romantic  beauty  of  the  scenery  allured  the  red 
men  of  the  forest,  and  the  clear  waters  of  Yellow  creek  and  its 
tributaries,  for  which  the  township  is  justly  noted,  furnished  nu- 
merous watering-places  tor  the  deer  and  other  wild  beasts, 
which  were  pierced  by  their  arrows  as  they  wandered  to  the 
bank  to  drink.  The  speckled  trout  darted  through  the  brook- 
lets,  which  were  seemingly  inexhaustible  depositories  of  food, 
and  the  beaver  sported  in  his  meadow,  inviting  capture.  All 
that  uncultivated  nature  ever  furnishes  in  this  northern  climate 
vvas  produced  in  abundance,  and  it  may  be  supposed  the  Indian 
hero  found  enjoyments  adapted  to  his  rude  tastes,  and  as  ele- 
vated as  ho  was  capable  of  appreciating. 

SETTLEMENT. 

Settlements  were  not  made  in  Saline  for  more  than  twenty 
years  after  the  massacre  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  extensive  military  operations  hnd  taken  place 
upon  this  continent.  The  conflict  between  the  English  and  the 
colonists  had  been  decided,  England  having  lost  her  thirteen 
colonies,  and  a new  power  had  arisen  upon  the  political  horizon. 
The  savage  tribes — the  original  owners  of  the  soil-^had  been 
the  last  to  yield,  but  before  the  first  settlement  was  attempted, 
they,  too,  had  been  completely  subdued  and  were  harmless. 

William  McCullough  came  to  this  township  and  locatod  at  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  creek  prior  to  1800,  About  1795  Samuel  Van- 
tilbnrg  came  to  this  part  of  the  county  to  make  a permanent 
settlement.  Ho  located  near  where  Port  Homer  now  stands, 
and  a number  of  his  descendants  are  still  in  the  county.  The 
Crawfords  came  in  1807.  Jacob  Wesley  was  probably  the  first 
white  man  to  penetrate  the  wilds  of  Saline  township  with  a view 
to  settlement,  but  at  what  date  we  could  not  learn.  As  early  as 
I860,  we  find  Joshua  Downer  hero  prospecting  among  the  hills 
and  valleys;  ho  was  the  first  to  discover  salt  in  this  township, 
about  the  year  1806.  Samuel  Potts  and  his  brother  Henry  came 
in  about  1803.  The  Maples  were  pioneers  hero,  and  also  the 
Householders,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Among  the  old  settlors  who  were  quite  prominent  in  their  day, 
may  bo  mentioned  Jacob  Groff  and  Mr.  Hammond,  the  latter 
owning  Hummondsville. 

At  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  on  the  farm  of  the  McCul- 
loughs, may  bo  seen  a few  scattering  stone,  said  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a block-house  which  stood  here  at  a very  early  day, 
but  the  information  concerning  it  is  very  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory, though  it  is  quite  evident  that  at  one  time  such  a place 
of  defense  existed  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood. 

PUE- HISTORIC. 

On  the  farm  of  G.  DeSellcm,  near  Port  Homer,  is  the  remains 
of  ancient  mounds  or  fortifications,  and  judging  from  the  stone 
implements  found  in  this  vicinity,  there  must  liuvo  been  a set- 
tlement of  mound-builders  here  years  ago.  Mr.  DeSellcm  has  a 
very  curious  specimon  of  ancient  workmanship  in  his  posses- 
sion, in  the  shape  of  part  of  a stono  column,  about  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter  and  two  feet  long,  and  appears  to  have  apart  broken 
off  at  sorno  time.  Mr.  DcSollem  has  also  quite  a collection  of 
specimens  of  the  stone  age,  which  were  picked  upon  his  farm. 

HAMMONDSVILI.E 

Was  laid  out  on  the  property  of  Charles  Hammond  in  1852,  and 
named  for  him.  W.  II.  Wallace  came  from  Port  Homer  in  the 
same  year,  and  opened  the  first  store,  and  was  appointed  first 
postmaster.  During  the  year  a number  of  buildings  were  erect- 
ed, among  them  being  a largo  and  commodious  hotel,  built  by 
Joseph  Russell.  The  Hammoudsville  Mining  and  Coal  Com- 
pany, was  then  organized  with  Mr.  Wallace  "as  manager,  and 
thi  ngs  loomed  up  and  business  was  brisk.  They  commenced  the 
manufactory  of  fire  brick  in  1856,  but  sold  out  that  branch  of 
enterprise  to  Lacy  & Saxton  in  1858.  A steam  saw  mill  had 
been  erected,  which  was  doing  a large  business  all  the  time,  mer- 
chants, blacksmiths  and  wagon  makers  thrived,  and  in  fact  Ham- 
mondsyille  had  all  that  was  required  to  make  it  quite  a town, 
excepting  a church,  although  the  Catholics  bought  a school 
house  and  held  their  services  in  it.  Thus  tho  town  flourished 
in  all  its  glory  until  the  panic  of  1873,  when  things  took  a sud- 
den downward  path,  and  business  collapsed  to  a great  extent, 
but  tho  mineral  resources  around  the  town  are  too  great  for  it 
to  remain  dormant  for  a great  length  of  time.  The  present  busi- 
ness of  the  village  consists  of  a large  coal  and  coke  works,  own- 
ed by  W.  H.  Wallace  & Sons,  four  stores,  ouo  large  wagon  and 
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blacksmith  shop,  one  hotel,  one  good  school,  and  there  is  ono 
physician  in  the  town.  The  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  railroad 
also  passes  through  the  place. 

IRON  DALE. 

In  what  is  now  the  incorporated  village  otlrondalc,  on  Yellow 
Creek,  Joshua  Downer  first  discovered  salt  water  in  1806,  and 
the  first  well  was  put  down  by  Samuel  Potts.  This  well  fur- 
nished sufficient  brino  to  make  six  barrels  per  day,  of  salt.  Soon 
alter  James  Rodgers  put  down  two  more  wells,  the  capacity  of 
each  well  being  about  ‘.five  barrels  each  per  day.  About  this 
time  a viilago  was  started  and  given  the  name  of  Poltsdale,  and 
a bank  was  opened  by  the  Potts  brothers  for  their  own  conven- 
ience. Salt  at  this  time  was  in  good  demand  and  brought  about 
sixteen  dollars  a barrel.  Their  only  means  of  transportation 
was  to  haul  it  on  carts  or  wagons  to  the  month  of  Yellow  Creek, 
and  then  ship  by  boat.  This  enterprise  did  not  last  a great 
many  years,  as  salt  was  discovered  in  larger  quantities  in  other 
parts  of  tho  country.  When  tho  manufacture  of  salt  was  dis- 
continued, tho  onto  flourishing  viilago  of  Pottsdale  wont  to  de- 
cay, and  its  several  owners  turned  it  into  farms,  and  thus  it  re- 
sumed tho  quietude  of  a rural  district,  until  1861,  when  a com- 
pany with  John  Hunter  as  its  manager,  commenced  mining 
and  shipping  coal  from  this  place.  A second  village  then 
sprung  up  taking  tho  name  of  Huntcrsvillo.  In  1869,  a com- 
pany called  the  Pioneer  Iron  Company,  built  a roliingmill  at  a 
cost  of  8130,000,  which  gave  employment  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  This  gavo  an  opening  to  every  class  of  business,  and 
tho  town  was  properly  laid  out  and  given  tho  name  of  Irondalo. 

In  1870,  the  first  store  was  started  in  tho  now  village,  by  Mor- 
gan and  Hunter,  with  R.  G.  Richards  as  manager ; he  was  also 
appointed  first  postmaster.  This  was  a flourishing  year  for  J 
Irondalo,  for  next  came  tho  erection  of  a large  blast-furnace,  by  j 
tho  Morgan  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  at  u cost  of  8162,000,  giv-  i 
ing  employment  to  two  hundred  men.  The  same  year  a largo 
hotel  was  also  built  by  Mrs.  Mary  Grans.  Irondalo  continued 
prosperous  for  threo  years,  and  bad  a population  of  filtoen  hun- 
dred. In  1873  the  panic  came,  and  the  furnace  and  rolling  mill 
wore  shut  down,  and  Irondalo  bus  been  on  the  decline  ever  since. 

A very  claborato  coal  washing  establishment  was  erected  here, 
for  tbo  purpose  of  cleansingtbc  Coal  No.  6,  of  its  sulphide  oiiron, 
with  a view  to  tho  manufacture  of  coko  from  it.  So  far  tbo  ox- 
porimont  has  only  been  moderately  successful. 

The  present  business  of  Irondalo  consists  of  ono  good  hotel, 
tho  “ American  House,”  kept  by  Mrs.  Mary  Evaus,  a postoffico 
and  storo  kept  by  C.  P.  Evans,  one  large  general  store,  consist- 
ing of  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  drugs,  kept  by  Frank  Brady, 
two  largo  fire-brick  works,  near  the  town,  two  shoemakers,  and 
one  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop.  There  is  ono  good  school, 
employing  two  leaehors,  two  churches,  one  M.  E„  and  ono 
Presbyterian  church,  and  tliero  is  ono  minister  and  ono  physi- 
cian, B.  R.  Parke,  M.  D. 

PORT  1IOMER. 


In  1814  W.  H.  Wallace,  now  of  Hammondsvillc,  camo  from 
Yellow  Crock,  and  opened  a store  and  postoffiec,  and  gave  tho 
place  the  name  ot  Port  Homor,  in  honor  of  his  son  Homer.  Ibis 
soon  boeamo  quite  a prominent  shipping  point  for  all  tins  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  In  1851,  Mr.  Wallace  moved  to  Hammonds- 
ville  and  sold  out  his  Port  Homer  business,  buice  that  tunc  a 
number  of  parties  have  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  and 
shiDDiuK  hero.  Crawford  Brothers  earned  on  commission  and 
? business  for  some  time.  A.  W.  Brout  is  now  engaged 
in  merrentilo  business,  and  is  also  postmaster  here,  and  agent 

for  tbo  C.&P-  R.  R 

LINTON  POST  OFFICE 
I9  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 

YeHow  Creek  In  183 ^ bnj,  been  engaged  in 

was  appointed  postma  . ^ ^ hotcl  had  bcon  built  for 
business  here  pi  io  ‘ ’d  sp,i1>piDir  ConL  was  tho  princi- 

^r'butmst  but  uoJoniy a hotel,  st^ro  and  postoffico  remain. 

SCHOOLS. 

t inline  as  in  most  of  the  other  townshj  ps  in  the  county,  tbo 
In  Saline,  as  in  tho  first  settlement,  Al- 

Iog  school  bousc  fM  - iosUy^  ^ t0  gual.d  against 

most  as ;t»oon  as  l"nd  Vtur.icd  bis  attention  to  tho  education  of 

Z' mdo  ios  “ » 


necessary  adjunct.  The  families  of  tho  pioneers  wore  always 
large,  and  tho  early  schools  were  crowded,  especially  in  winter. 

The  first  school  wo  find  in  tho  township  was  kept  in  a lo" 
cabin  near  tho  mouth  ot  Yellow  creek,  as  early  as  1800  and 
taught  by  an  Irishman  named  McElroy.  In  1804  there  were 
schools  kept  on  Pino  Ridgo,  also  ono  on  Yellow  creek,  nbovo 
Hammondsville,  but  the  first  teacher’s  name  wo  failed  to  ascer- 
tain. Salino  has  mado  wondorlul  changes  from  the  log  housos 
with  greased  paper  windows,  to  tho  more  modern  structures, 
with  all  tho  improvements  necessary  for  the  advancement  and 
education  of  tho  young.  Wo  find  at  present  five  school  districts, 
employing  about  seven  teachers. 

COAL  AND  IRON  ORE. 

No  other  part  of  Jefferson  county  rivals  in  mineral  resources 
tho  valley  of  Yellow  creek  ; and,  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  district  in  tho  state  of  equal  extent  can  boast  of  a raoro 
abundant  supply  of  coal,  or  that  which  is  more  readily  accessi- 
ble. The  misapprehension  which  has  existed  in  regard  to  tho 
order  and  equivalence  of  tho  strata  in  tho  valley  ot  Yellow  creek, 
has  arisen  in  part  from  a radical  misconception  of  tho  system 
which  prevails  in  our  coal  field,  and  in  part  from  the  fact  that 
tho  extensive  mining  operations  carried  on  in  tho  valley  have 
been  located  at  several  somewhat  widely  separated  points,  bo- 
tween  which  intervals  have  remained  where  tho  connection  of 
the  strata  has  not  boon  distinctly  traced. 

Coming  into  the  valley  of  Yollow  crook  from  that  of  the  Ohio, 
wo  find  it  bounded  at  its  mouth  by  hills  rising  to  tho  height  of 
five  hundred  to  six  hundred  loot,  which  contain  fivo  workable 
scams  of  coal.  Besides  those  there  aro  several  thinner  ones,  ono 
of  which,  with  a thickness  of  about  ono  foot,  lies  near  tbo  level 
of  the  Ohio,  and  two  others,  a few  inches  in  thickness,  occur 
high  up  in  the  barren  measures.  Of  tho  larger  seams,  tho  low- 
est is  called  the  ‘-Creek  vein,”  because  it  lies  near  tho  level  of 
Yellow  creek,  from  Linton  up  as  far  as  Irondalo.  This  is  a 
coking  bituminous  coal  of  moderately  good  quality,  but  rather 
solt,  and  containing  considerable  sulphur. 

From  eighteen  to  thirty  feet  abovo  this  lies  what  is  called  the 
“ strip  vein,”  from  the  fact  that  it  was  formerly  worked  by  strip- 
ping off  the  soil  aud  earth  which  covered  its  outcrops.  This 
scam  has  an  average  thickness  of  two  and  a half  feet,  and  is 
of  great  excellence  when  it  is  oponud  in  tho  valley.  The  inter- 
val between  this  coal  and  tho  “creek  vein”  is  mainly  occupied 
by  black  shale,  which  contains  a notable  quantity  of  nobnlar 
iron  ore;  it  also  contains,  in  places,  as  at  Linton  and  Salisbury, 
a stratum  of  limestone  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  At  Yel- 
low Creek  Station  the  strip  vein  is  well  exposed  in  the  cut  of 
tbo  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  railroad,  lying  for  some  distance 
just  in  the  grade.  About  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  tho  strip  vein, 
at  this  point,  occurs  another  scam,  which  is  here  thin,  but  higher 
up  in  tho  valley  it  attains  a thickness  of  from  threo  to  three 
and  a half  feet,  and  is  known  as  tho  “ Roger  vein.” 

At  a variable  distance  abovo  the  Roger  vein — near  Yellow 
Creek  Station,  said  to  vary  from  sixteen  to  forty  foot— occurs 
what  is  known  as  the  “big  vein,”  in  dimensions  the  most  im- 
portant ono  in  tho  valley.  At  Linton  this  is  from  seven  to 
seven  and  a half  feet  in  thickness,  the  lower  four  or  fivo  inches 
being  canned,  and  containing  great  numbers  of  fossi  fishes  ana 
amphibia.  The  big  vein  is  here,  as  higher  up  tho  crcelf 

1 .-i.i  value  is  somewhat  impaired 

About  sixty  feet  above 


mil  jy  II  ■ — 

typical  coking  coal,  of  which  the  vs 


ness,  of  very  good  quality.  Above  the  Groff  vein  is  a great 
mass  ot  red,  gray  and  green  shales,  with  somo  sa"d8t0  > 
small  scams  of  coal,  and  ono  or  more  irregular  beds  ot 
stone— a characteristic  mass  of  tho  barren  measures.  » 

Borings  made  in  the  valley  of  tbo  Ohm  below  the  M 

Yellow  crock  all  seem  to  indicate  tbo  presence  of  a^mk6ca 
of  coal  at  a distance  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fo. tv 
below  the  Creek  vein,  but  recent  explorations  have  F° 
it  consists  largely  of  black  shale,  and  is  practically  wortUU^ 

In  passing  up  tbo  Yellow  crock  valley,  the  coal  *eauw  e 
mcrated  arc  all  opened  and  well  known  at  Collinwo  , * 

mondavlllo,  feJL  .»*  S'™ 

many  miners  in  tho  valley  questions  then  Coincides  -with 

tion.  To  tho  latter  point  the  dip  of  the  strata  toincid 1 

tho  fall  of  the  stream,  the  coal  beds  are  all  expose  ^ ( 

the  exception  that  some  diversity  « v«.blo 

which  separate  them,  tho  structure  ot  the  \a  y 

regular. 
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Beneath  the  creek  vein  or  coal  No.  3,  is  a heavy  bed  of  fire 
clay,  which  is  extensively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-brick 
pottery,  terra-cotta  and  so  forth  at  many  places  From 
its  association  with  this  important  bed  of  clay,  No  3 is  some 
times  calied  the  “ Clay  Coal.”  One  half  mife  above LlZl] 
W.  if.  Wallace  and  sons,  manufacture  fire-brick  from  fire-clav 
found  in  the  vicinity,  and  William  Lacey,  of  Cleveland,  is  also 
engaged  in  its  manufacture  on  a largo  scale,  about  one-half  mile 
below  Irondale. 

The  outcrop  of  iron  ore  can  be  seen  any  place  between  Iron- 
dale  and  flammondsville,  and  numerous  bands  of  kidney  ore 
t^erse  nhe  SualeL8  al1  alon.S  the  valley  of  Yellow  Creek.  Mr. 

u n'  V* , tS  Y?8  ,,  a 8er'es  ores  on  his  property  analyzed 

by  Prof.  J.  L.  Cassells.  J 

None  of  these  ores  have  as  yet  been  mined,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  any  of  them  can  bo  profitably  worked 

Many  reports  are  current  of  the  discovery  of  galena  on 
Big  Yellow  Creek,  and  much  mystery  was  thrown  around  the 
subject,  as  if  it  were  a matter  of  great  importance.  This  is 
however,  uot  peculiar  to  that  locality,  as  nearly  every  county 
in  the  State  has  its  lead  man,  who  claims  to  have  found  import- 
ant deposits  of  this  metal,  and  manufactures  a certain  degree  of 
cheap  notoriety  by  pretending  to  be  the  possessor  of  an  import- 
ant secret,  which  he  carefully  guards.  With  sincere  regret  for 
the  necessity  of  robbing  such  persons  of  the  capital  which  they 
employ  with  so  much  pleasure,  if  not  profit,  1 am  compelled  to 
say  that  all  these  rumors  of  the  discovery  of  lead  veins,  or  tho 
allied  legends  of  the  manufacture  of  bullets  by  the  Indians,  from 
lead  obtained  in  certain  secluded  places,  are,  for  Ohio,  either 
deliberate  frauds,  or  creations  of  the  imagination,  for  not  only 
has  no  valuable  deposit  of  lead  yet  been  found  in  the  State, 
enough  has  been  learned  of  its  geological ; structure,  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  no  such  a thing  exists  here. 

CHURCHES. 

There  are  two  churches  in  this  township,  both  being  in  Iron- 
dale.  One  is  a Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  other  a Presbytc- 
rian.  They  are  both  of  recent  build  and  are  probably  as  nice 
building  of  tho  kind  as  are  in  the  county,  outside  of  Steubenville. 


He  is  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Saline  township,  having 
spent  almost  his  entire  life  here,  and  is  an  energetic  farmer  and 
an  excellent  neighbor,  and  has  done  all  in  his  powor  to  make 
his  family  what  they  are,  respectable  members  of  society. 

Bev.  I).  A.  Pierce.— Eev.  Pierce  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  received  his  education  in  his  native  State.  In  his  early  life 
he  manifested  a great  desire  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  ac- 
cordingly entered  tho  study  of  theology  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming a minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Uiureh.  After  completing  his  studies  he  entered  upon  this 
labor,  and  has  been  successful  thus  far,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
activo  workers  in  his  conference. 

Andrew  Downer  was  born  in  Saline  township,  Jefferson 
county,  and  is  a descendant  pf  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  part 
of  the  county.  Mr.  Downer  learned  the  blacksmith  and  wagon- 
making trade  and,  after  ending  his  apprenticeship,  located  in 
Hammondsvillc,  where  he  still  remains,  carrying  on  both 
branches  of  the  business.  Mr.  Downer  is  an  energetic  and  en- 
terprising man  and  a good  citizen,  being  always  first  in  his 
native  town  to  engage  in  any  good  work. 

W.  E.  Allison  M.  I).— This  gentleman  was  born  in  the  Pan 
Handle  of  West  Virginia  and  educated  there.  After  completing 
his  education  he  manifested  a desire  for  the  study  of  medicine 
which  he  entered  upon,  and,  after  completing  his  medical  course* 
engaged  in  practice  in  his  native  state,  where  he  remained  until 
1.  ®,  ''''ion  he  moved  to  Hainmondsviile  and  engaged  in  prac- 
maii  ^ Allisou  is  a skillful  physician  and  a perfect  gentle- 

A.  W.  Brant.— Mr.  Brant  was  born  in  Jefferson  eounty,Ohio. 
He  was  reared  a farmer,  and  received  a common  school  educa- 
tion in  Saline  township.  At  the  age  of  manhood  he  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  at  Port  Homer,  where  he  still  resides. 
Ho  is  postmaster  and  railroad  agent  at  this  place,  and  also  is  in 
the  mercantile  business  and  carries  a large  stock  of  merchandise, 
consisting  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware  and  other  goods 
pertaining  to  a general  store.  ° 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

W.  H.  Wallace. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Canada  in  1811,  and  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  when 
an  infant.  HiB  father  located  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived 
until  1821,  when  he  came  to  Ohio.  Mr.  Wallace  received  only  a 
common  school  education,  and  when  he  arrived  at  tho  age  of 
manhood,  set  out  to  make  a living  for  himself.  He  entered  the 
mercantile  house  of  Richardson  & Sons,  of  New  Lisbon,  as  clerk, 
where  he  remained  until  1831.  He  then  moved  to  the  mouth 
of  Yellow  creek,  and  commenced  the  mercantile  business  on  bis 
own  account,  with  Jacob  Groff  as  partner.  In  1839  lie  moved 
to  what  is  now  Port  Homer,  and  started  a store  and  postoffice, 
where  he  remained  until  1851,  when  he  moved  to  Hammonds- 
ville,  where  be  established  a store  and  postoffice,  and  also  com- 
menced coal  mining  on  a large  scale.  Mr.  Wallace  has  estab- 
lished three  postofficcs,  and  built  up  a large  trade  in  tho  mercan- 
tile business.  He  has  been  postmaster  for  forty- nine  years,  and 
railroad  agent  twenty-seven  years,  and  has  accumulated  a large 
fortune.  In  1835  he  married  Matilda  Nessley,  daughter  of  John 
Nessley,  and  they  are  noted  for  their  hospitality,  and  it  is  a well 
known  fact  that  their  house  is  always  open  for  their  friends, 
and  no  deserving  stranger  ever  leaves  their  door  without  par- 
taking of  their  good  cheer. 

R.  B.  Parke,  M.  D. — Dr.  Parke  is  a native  of  Allegheny 
county,  Pa.,  and  was  educated  in  his  native  state,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  classical  education,  entered  tho  study  of  medicine 
and  became  a student  of  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia,  at 
which  place  he  graduated  with  honors.  Dr.  Parke  is  a ski II- 
ful  physician,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  his  practice.  Ho 
located  in  Irondale  in  its  flourishing  days,  and  has  still  remained 
there.  He  is  a strong  advocate  in  educational  matters,  and 
takes  the  head  in  all  the  enterprises  in  the  neighborhood.  All 
measures  or  movements  contributing  to  its  prosperity,  or  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  men,  always  receive  his  hearty  support, 
and  find  in  him  most  efficient  aid. 

A.  G.  Crawford  was  born  in  Mercer  count}',  Pa.,  in  1807, 
and  came  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  with  his  parents,  in  1809. 
He  was  reared  a furmer  and  educated  in  the  common  schools: 


A.  G.  De  Sellem— This  gentloman  was  born  in  Jefferson 
county  in  1822.  He  is  a connection  of  the  Nessleys,  a pioneer 
family  of  Saline  township.  Air.  De  Sellem  was  reared  a farmer 
and  received  a good  education  ; he  is  a self  made  man.  Having 
been  a hard  worker,  he  has  accumulated  a comfortable  fortune” 
He  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  the  county  and  has  a 
splondid  farm,  finely  improved.  His  residence  is  near  Port 
Homer  station,  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad. 

Samuel  Vantilburo  was  born  in  New  Jersey.  He  came  to 
to  this  county  in  1796,  and  located  in  Saline  township,  whei-ea 
number  of  his  descendants  now  live.  Mr.  Yantilburg  was  of 
German  origin,  and  was  one  of  those  hardy,  vigorous  kind  of 
men,  so  common  among  the  Germans.  He  came  here  when  all 
was  a wilderness,  and  built  his  cabin,  cleared  his  land  and  suf- 
fered all  tho  privations  of  apioDeer  settler,  and  finally,  though 
not  until  he  had  seen  the  forests  cleared  away  and  fine  farms 
springing  up,  ho  paid  the  debt  of  nature  in  1856,  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  His  sons  still  live  in  Saline  township. 


KNOX  TOWNSHIP 

Is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Saline  township,  on  the  east  by  the 
Ohio  river,  on  the  south  by  Island  Creek  township,  and  on  the 
the  west  by  Ross  township  in  said  county.  It  is  composod  of 
twenty-four  sections,  of  township  13,  of  range  2,  and  several 
fractional  sections  of  township  4,  rauge  1. 

topography  . 

This  township  is  drained  on  tho  north  by  Hollow  Rock  and 
Carter’s  run,  on  the  oast  by  Jeremy’s  and  Croxton’s  runs,  on 
the  south  by  Island  creek,  and  on  the  west  by  Town  Fork  of 
Yellow  creek.  ' y 

Tho  surface  is  generally  hilly  ana  woken;  the  eastern  por- 
tion being  quite  so.  The  central  part  of  the  township  is  loss 
broken,  most  of  it  is  susceptible  of  cultivation  and  soil  good; 
uplands  taking  in  the  limestone  strata  of  the  “ upper  produc- 
tive” coal  measures. 
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HrSer~Lijt the  rest  0f  Eastern  Ohio  it  is  well  watered,  both 
limestone  and  freestone  springs  abounding. 

limber— -The  prevailing  variety  of  timber  is  white  oak,  but 
ugar  maple,  beech,  walnut,  locust,  and  elm  are  also  common. 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

It  cannot  bo  definitely  ascertained  who  was  the  first  settler  of 
ivnox  township.  James  Alexander  came  in  1796.  Isaac  White 
came  in  li98,  and  James  McCoy  in  1799,  but  others  doubtless 

£ receded  them.  Baltzer  Culp  settled  at  New  Sumerset  in  1800. 

Liebael  Myers,  Sr.,  settled  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio,  below 
the  mouth  of  Croxton’s  run  in  1800,  and  John  Johnson  settled 
on  Jeremy’s  run  in  1801.  Michael  Myers  established  a ferry  op- 
posite Gambles  run  and  built  a large  stone  house  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  where  ho  kept  hotel  for  at  least  forty  years. 


ELECTIONS. 

The  following  document  in  reference  to  early  elections  in 
Knox  township  has  been  preserved,  viz  : “ In  conformity  to  an 
act,  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
north  west  of  the  river  Ohio,”  entitled,  ••  An  act  to  establish  and 
regulate  township  meetings,”  passed  the  eighteenth  day  of  Jan- 
uary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
two. 

On  Monday,  the  third  day  of  April  1808,  the  electors  of  Knox 
township  met  according  to  law  at  the  house  of  Henry  Pittengor, 
and  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  a chairman,  when  James 
Pritchard,  Esq.,  was  duly  chosen.  The  meeting  then  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  township  officers,  when  the  following  persons 
were  duly  elected,  to-wit: 

Township  Clerk— John  Sloane. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor — Thomas  Robertson,  Jacob  Nessley. 
Trustees  or  Managers — William  Campbell.  Isaac  White,  Jona- 
than West. 

Fence  Viewers — Peter  Pugh,  Henry  Cooper  and  Alex.  Camp- 
bell. 

Appraisers  of  Houses — John  Johnston  and  J.  P.  McMilleti. 
Lister  of  Taxable  Property— Isaac  West. 

.Supervisors  of  Roads— John  Robertson,  Calvin  Moorehead 
and  Richard  Jackman. 

Constable— Joseph  Reed. 

At  an  election  held  ‘‘on  Monday,  the  fourth  day  of  April, 
1803,”  the  number  of  voters  was  sixty-four,  and  the  following 
persons  were  elected  to  fill  the  respective  offices  in  the  town- 
ship • 

Township  Clerk— John  Sloane. 

Trustees— William  Stoakes,  Thomas  Bay  and  Henry  1 it- 
tantfer. 

Overseers  of  Poor— Lodowick  Hardenbrook  and  John  Fry. 
Fence  Viewers— Joseph  Reed,  William  Campbell  and  William 

S1  Appraisers  of  Houses— Robert  Partridge  and  Thomas  Robert- 
son. „ t n-  . 

Lister  of  Taxable  Property— Isaac  V est. 

Supervisors  of  Roads-  Michael  Myers,  John  Johnston,  Peter 
Pugh  and  James  Latimer. 

Constable— David  Williamson. 

Justices — J-  L.  Wilson  and  James  Ball. 

Township  Clerk— Frederick  Kcnagi. 

Trustees— Henry  Yeagley,  James  Watt  and  bamucl  Minor. 
Treasurer— Samuel  Arnold. 

Assessor — James  Ousterhouse. 

Board  of  Education— John  Wims,  G.  W.  McGafiek,  John 
Walker,  Jefferson  Campbell,  C.  Bower,  John  Stephenson,  Thos. 
Cable  and  David  McGhie.  . 

Constable— James  Atkinson. 

KNOXVILLE 

Ts  situated  near  the  centre  of  Knox  township,  in  Jefferson 
. . t t was  iaid  out  by  Henry  Boyle  in  March,  1816,  and 
contains  a^l  present  one  postoffice,  William  Riddle,  postmaster; 
two  churches,  United  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Episcopal; 
one  dry  goods  store,  Richard  Chambers,  proprietor;  one  drug 
store  Thomas  Hamilton,  proprietor;  two  physicians,  Park  Rex, 
M U and  W.  Bailey,  M.  Dq  one  printing  office  Banner  of  Zion, 
Stokes  Bros,  proprietors ; two  cabinet  shops,  C Bower  and  J.  H. 
Paisley  proprietors ; two  carpenter  shops,  Henry  Chambers, 
and  Peter  Householder,  proprietors ; one  blacksmith  shop,  Wil- 
liam Pipes,  proprietor;  one  shoeshop,  L.  J.  Goodlin. 


Knoxville,  although  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  is  not  one  of  the  largest ; its  situation — removed  trora  any 
large  stream  and  without  a railroad — has  not  been  favorable  to 
its  growth.  Present  number  of  inhabitants,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  main  street  of  Knoxville  is  sixty  feet  wide,  the 
others  fifty  feet.  The  lots  are  60x120  feet. 

McCOY’S  STATION 

Was  originally  named  Shanghei,  and  was  laid  out  by 
Lewis  K.  McCoy  in  1857.  Lots  50x100  feet  and  streets 
sixty  feet  wide.  William  F.  Simerai,  surveyor.  L.  K.  McCoy’s 
dwelling  house  and  James  Young’s  store  bouse  stood  near  the 
present  site  of  the  depot  at  the  time  the  town  was  laid 
out,  but  Samuel  Henry  built  the  first  bouse  on  the  town  plat 
after  it  was  surveyed ; it  is  now  occupied  by  Levi  Henry.  The 
town  at  present  consists  ot  depot  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh railroad  ; one  church,  Presbyterian  ; Terra  Cotta  works, 
Stone  and  Taggert,  proprietors;  one  postoffice,  Letitia  Atkin- 
son, postmistress;  one  saw  mill,  James  Stone,  proprietor;  one 
planing  mill,  James  Stone,  proprietor ; one  drygoods  store, 
James  Stone,  proprietor,  one  saw  mill,  William  Stewart,  pro- 
prietor ; ono  shoe  store,  M.  O.  Peters,  proprietor;  one  black- 
smith shop,  William  Leatherow.  proprietor ; one  wagon  shop, 
H.  Wilkinson,  proprietor ; one  butcher  shop,  G.  W.  McGafiek, 
proprietor;  one  hotel,  Hiram  Ware,  proprietor;  one  grocery, 
Hiram  Ware,  proprietor.  Number  of  inhabitants,  about  200. 
This  village  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio  river  at 
the  mouth  ot  Jeremy’s  run,  in  Knox  township,  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio. 


NEW  BURG— SLOAN’S  STATION. 

Michael  Myers,  Sr.,  having  been  employed  as  scout  by  the 
Government  he  received  in  recognition  of  his  services  a title  to 
the  fractional  section  25,  township  4,  range  1,  on  the  west  bank 
ot  the  Ohio  river.  One  hundred  acres  of  this  land  he  sold  to 
George  Myers,  his  brother,  which  iu  time  was  transferred  to 
John  Depuy,  and  in  the  year  1818,  Depuylaid  out  a town  called 
Newburg  ; lots  60x120,  streets  fifty  feet.  The  first  hotel  in  the 
place  was  kept  by  Michael  Myers,  Jr.,  a son  of  the  famous 
■‘Over  Mike  Myers,”  the  scout.  The  first  store  was  kept  by 
Joseph  Kline,  and  the  first  blacksmith  was  James  Toland.  New- 
burg, although  a noted  steamboat  landing,  and  even  famous  in 
some  respects,  never  attained  any  considerable  size  until  the 
construction  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  railroad,  and 
the  establishment  of  a station  at  that  point  called  “Sloan’s 
Station. ” The  town  at  present  contains  the  following 
institutions,  viz : one  postoffice,  A.  C.  Peters,  postmas- 

ter ; four  churches,  Metnodist  Protestant,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
United  Presbyterian  und  Presbyterian  ; lour  physicians,  I.  0. 
Grover,  J.  J.  Shan  Icy,  J.  W.  Collins  and  P.  A.  Walker;  three 
stores — general  variety,  Daniels,  Franey  & Co.,  W.  F.  Bracy 
<fc  Co.,  and  J.  C.  Kelly ; one  telegraph,  Western  Union, 
operator,  S.  L.  McAdams;  ono  drug  store,  George  C.  Pugh, 
proprietor;  one  hotel,  George  Procht,  proprietor;  depot 
of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  railroad,  George  Magee 
agent;  sewer  pipe  and  terra  cotta  works,  Carlyle,  Counally  & 
Co.;  one  red  brick  yard,  D.  II.  Kerr,  proprietor;  one  planing 
mill,  Jefferson  Saltsman,  proprietor ; two  confectioneries,  Geo. 
Pracht  and  M.  Wheeligham,  proprietors  ; two  blacksmith  shops, 
George  Davis  and  M.  D.  Edwards,  proprietors;  two  wagon 
shops,  Alex.  Thomas  and  F.  K.  Jackson,  proprietors  ; three  shoe 
shops,  John  Brady,- A.  C.  Feters  and  John  Volmer,  proprietors; 
onegroeery  store,  James  McConnell,  proprietor;  one  ferry,  Jo  n 
Hood,  proprietor;  one  cooper  shop,  J.  A.  Carnahan,  proprietor, 
one  grain  cradle  shop,  Thomas  Phillips,  proprietor ; two  paint- 
ers, James  Watson  and  A.  W.  Myers;  three  plasterers,  Henry 
Brook  and  Richard  and  William  Lee;  three  butchers,  James 
Ousterhouse,  B.  F.  Swearingen  and  J.  C.  Blackburn ; t'^° 
layers,  L.  C.  Bray  and  John  Berry,  ten  carpenters,  John  VY. 
Myers,  B.  F.  Myers,  Hamilton  Beebout,  James  G.  Glenn,  John 
Muncy,  Dorwin  Jewett.  George  Morrow,  Joseph  Bowles,  James 
Hamilton  and  Andrew  Carnahan. 

Newburg  has  never  been  incorporated. 

NEW  SOMERSET 

Is  a small  village,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Kn« 
township.  It  was  laid  out  in  February,  1816,  by  Baltzer  up 
and  contains  lots  60x150  feet,  streets  fifty  and  sixty  feet  wiue, 
one  postoffice,  George  Roberts,  postmaster;  one  8tor®>  ®Vn®>r- . 
variety,  Win.  Yeagley,  proprietor;  two  churches,  Met&oaisi 
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Episcopal  and  Christian;  two  blacksmith  shops,  John  Lawrence 
and  George  Yealoy,  proprietors;  two  shoe  shops,  John  \ andyke 
and  Thomas  McLain,  proprietors ; two  c>irpouter  shops,  John 
McLain  and  Larison  McLain,  proprietors. 

ELLIOTTSVILLE 

Is  a small  village  at  a station  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 
railroad  and  contains  beside  the  railroad  buildings  the  “ Calumet 
Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta  Works,”  a postoftice,  James  L.  El- 
liott, postmaster;  a general  variety  store,  kept  by  J.  L.  Elliott, 
and  a number  of  dwellings. 

M.  E.  CHURCH,  SLOAN'S  STATION,  OHIO. 

The  first  Methodist  Episcopal  sermon  was  delivered  here  in 
the  year  1837,  by  Rev.  James  M.  Bray,  Sr.,  in  the  meadow  un- 
dor  some  shade  trees,  between  J.  C.  Kelley  s store  and  the  river. 


The  Rev.  Bray,  Sr.,  is  still  living  at  this  date  and  is  serving 
people  at  Findley  Chapel,  Steubenville,  Ohio.  The  first  Mi- 
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people  at  Findley  Chapel,  Steubenville,  Ohio.  The  first  Meth- 
odist class  meeting  was  organized  bore  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Bray,  Sr.,  deceased,  in  1841  or  1842. 

The  M.  E.  Church  was  regularly  organized  here  at  this  place 
February  14,  1874,  with  twelve  members, as  follows : J.  W.  My- 
ers, A.  C.  Peters,  J.  B.  Peters,  Joseph  P.  Bowles.  Samuel  John- 
son, H.  II.  L.  Carrol,  J.  W.  Dawson,  J.  C.  Kelly,  Thomas  Greer 
and  wife,  Henry  Myers  and  James  Robinson,  who  bold  their 
meetings  in  the  public  school  building  and  depended  on  local 
preachers  and  traveling  ministers  for  preaching. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  a revival  of  religion  broke  out 
and  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  members  were  added  to  the 
original  twelve,  making  a total  membership  of  two  hundred  and 
eleven.  In  the  year  1875,  under  the  supervision  oi  the  Rev. 

J.  R.  Roller,  pastor  in  charge,  and  the  building  committee,  a 
new  church  edifice  was  commenced,  42x02  leet,  of  brick  and  slate 
roof,  with  seating  capacity  tor  five  hundred.  rlhe  church  was 
commenced  in  April,  1875,  and  dedicated  in  November  of  the 
same  year  by  Bishop  Foster.  \V  hole  cost  of  building,  including 
pews,  deck,  furniture,  &e.,  $5,060. 

MEMORIAL  PRESBYTERIAN  CHI’ KCH-Sl.OAN'.S  STATION. 

During  the  cummer  of  18(111,  the  pastor  of  Island  Creek  Pres- 
byterian church,  Rev.  \Y.  R.  Vincent  began  holding  open  air 
meetings  in  the  woods,  door-yards  and  orchards  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sloan  s Station,  deddo  and  Elizabeth.  The  first  of  these  scr- 


This  society  has  had  many  reverses,  and  at  piwent  1 108  * ™ 
bersliip  of  thirty-seven.  Henry  Cooper  is  sa.d  to  have  been  the 
the  first  class  leader.  John  Harburt  is  the  present  leader. 

SUGAR  GROVE  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  situated  about  four  miles  from  the  m"u^h 
Yellow  creek,  Jefferson  county,  and  two  miles  from  McCoy 
Station.  This  society,  which  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  county, 
was  organized  by  James  B.  and  John  Finley,  in  180°  or  180- 
with  Charles  Hale  as  first  class  leader.  Services  wore  first  hold 
in  an  old  round  log  house  20  by  25  feet.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  those  who  composed  the  first  class:  Jacob  Ness  ley, 
Randal  Halo,  John  Halo,  Charles  Hale,  James  Prichard,  Jiathan 
Shaw,  Joseph  Elliott,  Benjamin  Elliott.  Robert  Maxwell,  John 
Sapp,  John  Clinton,  Jacob  Buttenburg  and  John  Herington. 
The  old  log  house  gave  way  in  time  to  a hewed  log,  about  5,5  by 
3(1,  which  was  burned  in  1841.  It  was  replaced  by  the  present 
brick  structure.  The  succession  of  preachers  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly given,  but  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  New  Som- 
erset Society,  these  two  points  with  Knoxville  being  always 
connected.  Sugar  Grove  church  has  had  rather  an  even  mem- 
bership, having  steadily  increased  until  it  now  numbers  sev- 
enty-six. The  present  class  leaders  aro  E.  W.  Cooper  and 
Joseph  Sapp. 

NEW  SOMERSET  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

This  society  was  organized  by  Joshua  Mon-roe  about  1836.  J. 

P.  Finley  was  probably  the  minister  who  preached  tho  first  ser- 
mon, though  it  is  not  definitely  known.  The  names  of  those 
comprising  the  first  class  are  as  follows:  M ary  Hartman,  Susan 
Hartman,  Catharine  Saltsman,  Martin  Bailsman,  Jane  Salts- 
man,  Philip  Saltsman,  Delila  Saltsman,  Solomon  Hartman, 
William  Bareus  and  Hannah  Barcus.  Their  first  place  of  wor- 
ship was  a school  house  adjacent  to  the  present  church,  which 
1 is  a frame  building  of  no  great  pretentions,  being  only  30x40, 
old  style,  and  in  had  repair.  It  is  situated  at  the  north  end  of 
' tho  village  of  Somerset,  14  miles  from  Steubenville.  The  first 
1 class  leader  was  Thomas  Goodlin.  The  present  leaders  arc 
i Jacob  Grubaugh  and  Wesley  Taylor.  This  society  has  never 
had  a very  large  membership,  the  greatest  on  record  being 
i sixty.  The  present  membership  is  forty -five.  Tho  ministers 
1 that  have  preached  to  this  congregation  are,  as  near  as  can  bo 
| ascertained,  Joshua  Monroe,  John  Minor.  Doctor  Adams,  Philip 
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vices  was  held  on  the  land  of  George  Morrow,  on' the  ev^ng  of  1 Green  David  Merryman,  Simon  Lock,  Harry  Bradshaw,  J^C. 
the  4th  of  July,  1860.  On  December  13,  of  the  same  year  a Kent,  Thomas  Wanly .Wallet 'Athy,  George  McCaska,  Wil- 
mceting  was  held,  moderated  by  Rev.  W.  R,  Vincent,  at  which  I Dtvinua, Edward  Taylor,  V\  illium  Knox,  A.  H.  Thomas, 


rate  organization.  The  proper  steps  being  taken  by  the  Pres- 
terv,  and  the  way  being  found  clear,  a church  was  organized, 
bearing  tho  name  of  Memorial  Presbyterian  church.  The  ruling 
elders  arc  as  follows:  Andrew  Robertson,  John  Francv,  Thomas 
Hunt,  Charles  T.  Young  and  David  Aten.  ltev.  W.  U.  \ intent 
preached  for  this  people  until  the  relation  between  the  church 
of  Island  creek  and  himself  was  dissolved.  Rev.  .1.  N.  Swan 
immediately  succeeded  him,  remaining  as  a pastor  a little  more 
than  a year,  and  the  Rev.  S Fisher  as  bis  successor,  served  the 
church  from  August,  1876,  to  August,  1870.  During  bis  pastor- 
ate, R.  K.  Hill  and  James  Hudson  were  elected  and  Installed 
ruling  elders. 

KNOXVILLE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


S.  Blackburn  . 1856-7  8.  II.  McCall,  W.  B.  Grace,  R.  M.  Fresh - 

1872,  J.  Q.  A.  Mil- 
Lane:  1877,  J.  H. 


The  Knoxville  M.  E.  Church  was  organized  sometime  between 
1836  and  1835.  Who  organized  the  fivst  class,  or  who  preached 
the  first  sermon,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  first  class 
met  for  some  time  in  a school  bouse,  then  removed  to  a brick 
building  which  was  occupied  by  the  Presbyterians.  This  bouse 
having  never  been  finished,  was  destroyed  by  a storm,  alter 
which  the  class  retrograd'd  ; but  was  again  revived  in  about 
1857,  by  Rev.  John  Wright,  and  met  in  a bouse  built  by  the 
united  efforts  ot  the  Presbyterians,  United  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists.  Some  difficulty  having  arisen  about  fhe  building, 
and  a part  selling  their  interest,  the  affair  ended  in  a law  suit, 
and  all  parties  forsaking  the  already  dilapidated  bouse.  The 
Methodists  then  rallied  and  built  a neat  frame  bowse  32  by  53. 

•H-B.  4 J.  Cos. 


water;  1866-76,  G.  D.  Kinnear,  J 11.  Keys;  1872,  J.  Q,.  A.  Mil- 
ler; 1873-4-5,  G.  W.  Dennis ; 1876,  A.  J. 

Rogers;  1878.  J.  Fo  Hollister. 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  AT  NEW  SOMERSET. 

This  church  was  fivst  organized  September  19, 1846,  by  Elder 
John  Jackman  with  the  following  members  : Joseph  Marshall 
and  wife,  Matthias  Hwickavd  and  wife,  G.  H.  Puntious  and 
wile.  Daniel  Householder  and  wife,  John  Billman  and  wife,  Han- 
nah Zeatberbery,  Jennet  McGee.  Emily  Coffman  and  Mary 
Householder.  The  first  church  officers  were  Joseph  Marshall 
G H Puntious  and  Mathias  Swiekard.  elders,  and  Daniel  House- 
holder, deacon.  In  June,  1841,  Peter  Householder  was  elected 
deacon.  The  first  regular  preacher  employed  was  Charles  E 
V an  Wins,  for  837 .56  tor  one-fourth  of  bis  time.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  following  ministers  or  elders;  John  Jackman, 
Mavt'n- B'1  IK'AaI,  Cornelius  Finney,  Thomas  Dyal,  J. 
M.  Thomas  3 1Y  \\  hue.  Mason  Terry,  J.  A.  Wilson.  Robert 
AtheUon  l).  O.  Thomas,  A.  Skidman,  M.  P.  Hayden  and  others 
who  held  protracted  meetings  for  the  church.  The  first  church 

was  built  m 1841,  ot  bvick,  28x46  teet  Tiv 

ship  is  seventy-six.  The ‘church,  officers 


e present  member- 

ii.'V.lor,  J.  7..  vra,™,  .V  B 


bolder  and  J onatban  V andyke,  deacons.  The  present  pastor  is 
- Kemp.  Of  the  charter  members  but  two  are  Vivinsr 
tbias  Swiekard  and  Mary  Householder.  Li  “Va- 
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there  was  a church  organized  at  Ham- 
monasville,  of  thirty  members  who  formerly  belonged  to  the 
JNew  Somerset  church,  with  Wm.  McConnell  and  J.  R.  Maple, 
elders,  and  Isaac  Iddy  and  D.  Z.  Maple,  deacons.  The  present 
membership  is  forty  and  the  pastor  is  J.  W.  Kemp.  They 
have  no  house  of  worship. 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  OK  NEWBURG. 

The  first  class  was  organized  in  1851,  and  composed  of  the 
following  persons : F.  A.  McFerren,  Michael  Bowles,  Mary  A. 
Crawford,  Martha  M.  Crawford,  Elizabeth  Crawford,  VV.  B. 
Sloan,  Elmira  Slofin,  Mary  McFerren,  Thomas  McFerren,  Henry 
Myers  and  wife,  Sarah  A.  Myers,  David  Sloan  and  wife,  Mary, 
Martha  Myers,  Rebecca  A.  Myers,  Jas.  Lyons  and  wife,  Rosanna, 
Thomas  Mahan  and  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  David  Estelle  and  wife. 
The  first  class  leader  was  Thomas  Mahan.  Joseph  Hamilton 
preached  about  three  months  in  the  year  1851,  when  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Brindley  began  his  labors  at  this  place.  He  was  a zealous 
worker  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Master  and  under  his  ministra- 
tions the  society  grew  and  flourished. 

A church  was  erected  in  1853.  frame  30x40,  afterwards  en- 
larged to  30x60,  and  for  this  the  society  is  mainly7  indebted  to 
Mr.  Brindley.  His  connection  with  the  congregation  ceased  in 
1860,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hastings  officiated  until  1872,  then  came 
Rev,  F,  A.  Brown,  who  served  till  1876.  Rev.  J.  B.  McCormick 
occupied  the  pulpit  one  year.  Rev.  A.  B.  Cochran  also  officiated 
one  year.  Rev.  Charles  Caddy  assumed  the  pastoral  relation  in 
1878,  and  is  the  present  incumbent.  Present  membership,  213. 
Class  leaders,  LOrenzo  Jewett  and  F.  A.  McFerren. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OK  NEWBURG. 

The  first  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Jamison,  and 
the  society7  organized  by  Rev.  J.  Kennedy,  in  1869,  with  the  fol- 
lowing members:  George  McGee  and  wife,  Mary7,  A.  H.  Gas- 
ton and  wife,  Jane,  VV.  Harper,  wife  and  daughters,  John 
Burns  and  wife,  Mary,  and  Mrs.  Gibbon  and  daughters.  Rul- 
ing elders,  Hamilton  Gaston  and  George  Magee.  The  first 
ordained  minister  was  Rev.  J.  H.  Deeper.  After  the  close  of 
Mr.  Beeper’s  pastorate  the  society  depended  on  supplies  till 
January,  1877,  when  Rev.  Braden  became  pastor  and  served 
eighteen’ months.  The  congregation  is  at  present  without  a set- 
tled pastor.  The  church,  a fine  frame  building  36x46,  was 
erected  in  1870,  and  is  free  from  debt. 

PROTESTANT  METHODIST  CHURCH  AT  MCCOYS. 


SCHOOLS. 

The  history7  of  education  in  Knox  township  is  somewhat  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  so  much  so  that  we  cannot  venture  to  say 
when  and  where  the  first  school  was  taught.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  a school  was  taught  at  Sugar  Grove  in  I860. 
There  are  at  present  nine  school  buildings  in  the  bounds  of  the 
township,  none  however  of  higher  grade  than  “ common  schools.” 
Besides  the  ordinary  district  school  houses  there  is  one  sitnated 
in  the  town  of  Newburg  at  Sloan’s  station  that  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  size  and  aspires  to  the  dignity7  of  a graded  school. 


MANUFACTURERS. 

The  abundance  and  good  quality7  of  fire  clay  found  along  the 
Ohio  river  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  numerous  “ fire  brick,” 
“ sower  pipe  ” and  *•  terra  cotta  ” works,  as  follows : 

THE  RAIN  BOIV  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS. 

These  works  are  situated  on  Croxton’s  run,  just  above  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  railroad  bridge.  Built  by  Michael 
Myers  in  1859 — the  first  works  of  the  kind  erected  in  the  county. 
They  are  at  present  operated  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Culp,  under  a five 
years’  lease. 


ENTERPRISE  FIRE  BRICK  WORKS 

Were  built  about  1869,  by  John  Francy  and  Alexander  Stewart 
and  are  capable  of  turning  out  1.000,000  bricks  annually.  In 
1870,  the  works  were  sold  to  Porter,  Minor  & Co.,  who  still  ope- 
rate them. 


CARLYE'S  SEWER  PIPE  AND  TERRA  COTTA  WORKS. 

These  works  weie  erected  at  Sloan's  Station  in  1855,  by  Geo. 
Carlyle,  being  the  first  works  of  the  kind  in  the  county  of  Jef- 
ferson and  perhaps  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  name  of  the  firm 
is  now  Carlyde,  Connally  & Co. 

EXCELSIOR  SEWER  PIPE  AND  TERRA  COTTA  WORKS 

Are  situated  near  Elliottsville,  Jefferson  county ; are  leased  and 
run  by  P.  Connor  & Bro.,  who  employ  about  ten  men  and  man- 
ufacture everything  in  their  line  of  business. 

FOREST  CITY  FIRE-BRICK  WORKS 


Rev  F.  A.  Brown  formed  the  first  class  of  the  following  mem- 
bers viz  : James  Stone  and  his  wife,  Mary,  Levi  Henry  and 
wife’  Sarah,  M.  O Peters  and  wife,  Susannah,  George  H.  Hin- 
kle and  wile,  Mary,  Bernard  Herron  and  wife,  John  Adams  and 
wife  Rebecca  J.,  Margaret  Mushrush,  Letitia  Atkinson,  Nancy 
J Hinkle  Elizabeth  Hinkle.  Lena  Bell,  Jennie  Wherry,  Nancy 
Maxwell  ’and  William  H.  Jones;  trustees,  J.  C.  Maxwell 
Barnard  Heron,  George  H.  Mushrush,  James  Stone  .John 
Adams  M.  O.  Peters  and  William  Jones;  class  leader,  George 
H Hinkle  The  church  building  was  erected  in  the  fall  ot 
18V*  a frame  structure  32x50  feet.  The  pastors  were  F.  A. 
Brown  J B.  McCormick  and  John  Daker,  the  present  minis-, 
ter.  Present  number  of  members,  one  hundred. 

KNOXVILLE  V.  P.  CHURCH 

Was  organized  in  1837,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Taggart  and  John  Don- 
aldson with  a membership  of  seventeen.  Isaac  Grafton,  Samuel 
White  and  Gilead  Chapman  were  elected  ruling  elders,  and I Dr. 
Wa  t J Stokes  and  Isaac  Grafton,  trustees.  Rev.  Wm.  La.i- 
mer  w™  installed  pastor  April  1,  1838,  and  continued  as  such 
GM  1848  when  Rev'  C.  Campbell  became  pastor  and  retained 
till  184  , „ j jj  pcacook  was  installed  pastoi 

‘„bt;tnb  f 8 8 td  .cV^  „ »,u,h  until  April,  1867.  Tier, 
r R Borland  took  charge  of  this  congregation  in  connection  with 
»■  , H fnlv  1 1871  and  still  continues  to  sustain  the  pas- 
Richmond  Julj  Lj  ‘ ^ » n(.  member9  of  session  are:  Daniel 

toral  1 r ......  Rutherford  McClelland,  Cletus  Bowers, 

f toon.’d  C llogor,  and  John  Smith.  Deacon, 

3 lVustee^Cbtai  Boner,,  Daniel  Shelly,  facorge  Warren 

and  Thomaa  Swanm  ^ „„  creeled  in  1875,  at  a eoet  of 

The  Pr®’et.nt  . , . the  pov  g j.  Stewart.  It  is  a frame 

buildfDglx-fS.1  Present  number  of  members,  about  eighty. 


were  built  in  1873,  by  John  Francy,  and  are  situated  near 
Sloan’s  Station  on  the  line  of  the  “River  extension  ” of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  railroad.  These  works  employ  about 
twenty  men,  and  turn  out  1,000,000  bricks  annually.  Mr. 
Francy  is  having  them  over  hauled,  is  putting  in  new  machinery 
and  intends  hereafter  to  add  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  to 
his  business. 

“ADAMANTINE”  TERRA  COTTA  WORKS. 

Erected  at  McCoy  s Station  by  IV.  W.  Ford  & Co.,  and  now  owned 
and  run  by  Stone  & Taggart.  There  are  also  other  works  along 
the  line  of  the  C.  & P.  R.  R.,  amongst  them  are  those  of  Freeman 
Bro  s.,  one  mile  below  McCoy’s  Stativn. 

“CALUMET"  SEWER  PIPE,  FIRE-BRICK  AND  TERRA  COTTA  WORKS, 

Francy,  Daniels  & Co.,  proprietors.  These  works  were  erected 
in  November,  1870,  by  Garlick  & Sizer,  and  operated  by  them 
until  July,  1878,  and  since  that  time  by  the  above 
firm.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind 
Ohio  River.  They  manufacture  in  the  sewer  pipe  line  all  s ze 
from  the  smallest  up  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter ; also . fire  uav 
stove  pipe,  chimney  linings  and  chimney  tops.  Arc  . . 

goods,  such  as  window  caps,  door  caps,  cornice  brackets,^, 
also  a great  variety7  of  miscellaneous  work  constan  y ’ 

or  if  special  work  is  desired  it  is  made  to  older  on  s 
They  do  a business  of  about  $90.000 ^mnually. 


MILLS. 


The  first  grist  mill  in  Knox  township  and  one  of  the  fireUu 
Jefferson  county  was  built  on  Croxton  srun,a  ou  „00(i8er- 

tbe  Ohio  river,  by  Michael  Myers,  Sr.  This  mill  did  gooose 
vice  for  many  years,  but  is  now  standing  idle. 
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TUNNEL  GRIST  MILLS. 


These  mills  are  situated  on  Yellow  creek  near  the  line  of 
Boss  township,  and  aro  owned  by  Mrs  M.  House. 

,J.  C.  KELLY,  MERCHANT,  SLOAN’S  STATION,  OHIO. 

He  came  toSloan’s  Station  in  June,  1872,  from  California,  hav- 
ing lived  in  the  “golden  state"  20  years.  He  purchased  the  store 
house  and  dwelling  that  he  now  occupies,  paying  cash  down  in 
gold,  something  unprecedented  for  this  place,  and  since  that 
time  hehas  followed  the  business  of  general  merchandising  with 
moderate  success, making  every  year  a little  money  notwithstand- 
ing the  panic  shrinkage  on  goods,  and  the  hard  times.  While 
merchants  were  failing  all  around  him,  Mr.  Kelly  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  vessel  through  many  Rtorms  and  breakers  to  a safe 
harbor.  Mr.  Kelly  is  an  old  merchant  of  fifteen  years'  exper- 
ience, and  is  careful,  cautious  and  considerate,  making  no  haste 
to  be  rich,  but  rather  to  save  what  he  brought  from  California, 
and  each  year  add  a little  to  the  original  nest  egg.  His  system 
of  business  is  cash  and  ready  pay,  no  orders  or  promises  to  pay. 
and  by  pursuing  this  system  of  business  he  is  enabled  to  buy 
for  cash  at  bottom  figures  and  sell  to  customers  a little  under 
those  that  buy  on  time. 


BIOGRAPHIES  OF  KNOX  TOWNSHIP,  JEFFERSON 

COUNTY. 

John  Francy  was  born  in  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  April  11, 

1830,  where  he  received  a limited  education  and  grew  to  man- 
hood. Came  to  America,  landed  at  New  York,  May  12,  18o0  ; 
from  there  came  direct  to  New  Cumberland,  where  be  com- 
menced work  on  a fire-brick  yard  owned  by  Stewart  and  Mu- 
ney,  where- he  worked  for  six  months,  then  came  to  Freeman  s 
Landing,  W.  Va.,  where  he  engaged  with  (4.  S.  Porter,  worked 
for  him  until  1858,  then  went  back  to  New  Cumberland,  whore 
he  engaged  in  the  coal  mines  about  one  year.  Then  he  took 
charge  of  Myers'  brick  works,  which  he  operated  two  years. 

This  is  the  first  firebrick  works  in  Jefferson  county.  He  then 
went  back  to  Cumberland  and  superintended  the  works  of  J. 

H.  Atkinson  two  years,  then  leased  the  Stewart  works,  where 
he  first  worked  and  operated  them  six  years,  producing  annu- 
ally about  900,000  bricks,  using  1,500  tons  of  clay.  In  1800,  he 
purchased  of  J.  R.  M.  Stewart  one-lialf  interest  in  a saw  mill 
property,  and  in  connection  with  Alexander  Stewart,  started 
firebrick  works  that  were  the  most  extensive  in  Jefferson 
county.  They  manufactured  about  1,000,000  brick  annually, 
using  2.000  tons  of  clay.  After  operating  these  works  about  a 
year  they  sold  them  to  John  Porter  & Co.,  who  still  continue 
the  business.  He  then  took  charge  of  the  fire  brick  department 
of  Garlik  & Sizer,  at  Ellicottsville,  where  lie  worked  one  year. 

In  1873,  be  purchased  the  present  site  and  established  the  Foust 
City  fire  brick  works,  which  he  is  now  operating.  They  manu- 
facture about  1,000.000  brick  annually,  using  1500  tons  of  clay. 
They  employ  about  twenty  men. 

Mr.  Francy  married,  March  26, 1850,  and  the  next  day  took 
passage  tor  New  York.  Has  reared  a family  of  seven  children, 
five  sons  and  two  daughters— all  living.  Postoftiee  Sloan  s 
Station,  Ohio. 

P.  Connor  & Bro.,  manufacturers  of  sewer  pipe  and  terra 
cotta  work,  are  engaged  in  the  Elliott  factory  and  manufactur- 
ing everything  in  their  line.  They  commenced  business  in 
1877  and  have  a lease  of  the  works  for  five  years.  They  burn 
five  kilns  per  month  and  employ  ten  men.  Their  works  are 
known  as  the  “ Excelsior  Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta  Works.’ 


or  1814,  where  he  grew  to  manboood.  The  town  of  BUiotts- 
vi lie  was  named  in  honor  of  J.  C.  -Elliott,  who  was  on 
pioneer  merchants.  lie  moved  to  Allegheny  Ci  y, 
he  is  now  engaged  in  business.  Our  subject  has  been  keeping 
store  in  Elliottsville  for  the  last  two  years  and  keeps  an  assort- 
ment of  goods  suited  to  the  trade.  John  Elliott  reared  a family 
of  six  children— four  sons  and  two  daughters.  J.  O.  Elliott 
reared  a family  of  four  children,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

Jacob  Nessley  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  year  1753.  and  married  Elizabeth  Groff,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  John  and  Jacob.  Jacob  Nessley,  Sr  settled  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  below  Tomlinson  s run 
in  1785.  Here  ho  established  a nursery  about  the  year  1<90, 
and  in  180(1  he  moved  across  the  Ohio  and  established  an  nur- 
sery in  1801.  The  applo  now  known  as  the  “Gate  apple”  was 
originally  called  the  “ Beam  apple,"  and  was  brought  from  Lan- 
caster county,  Pa.,  by  Jacob  Nessley.  He  died  Nov.  3,  1832. 

John  Nessley  was  born  February  1,  1778,  and  married  Eliza- 
beth Fawcett,  November  2,  1809,  by  whom  be  had  eight  chil- 
dren, as  follows  : Alice,  born  January  24,  1811  ; Jacob  G.,  born 
July  15,  1812  ; Matilda,  born  March  9,  1814;  Judith,  born  June 
14th,  1815;  Mary,  horn  January  29.  1818;  Elizabeth,  born 
June  17.  1820;  Nancy,  born  July  23,  1822;  John  F.,  bora 
February  8,  1824.  John  Nesslv  moved  to  bis  father’s  Ohio 
property  in  1820,  and  died  there  in  1842  (January  17) 

Judith  Nessley,  married  Lewis  K.  McCoy,  and  settled  on 
Section  34.  Township  4,  Range  1,  near  the  present  village  of 
McCoy's  Station.  Seven  children  were  the  fruits  of  this  mar- 
riage. Their  names  are  as  follows;  Annette.  Edwin,  William, 
John  J.,  Mary,  Olive  and  Ida  McCoy.  Mrs  McCoy  survives  her 
husband  and  occupies  the  old  McCoy  homestead. 


J.  W.  Collins,  M.  IX,  was  born  in  Cross  Crock  township, 
February  16.  1844.  Was  educated  in  common  school  till  his 
seventeenth  year,  when  he  commenced  teaching,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  twenty  years  of  age.  when  he  commenced  the 
study  ot  medicine  with  Prof.  B.  F.  Payne.  In  June,  1879,  he 
was  licensed  to  practice  medicine  by  the  Philadelphia  Univer- 
sity of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  since  which  he  has  been  practic- 
ing at  Sloan's  Station.  Attended  a course  of  lectures  at  Colum- 
bus Medical  College,  and  graduated  at  that  institution  in  1879. 
W as  married,  November  11,1867.  Postoftiee,  Sloan's  Station,  O. 


a oik  ur  Liverpool,  umo.  wnere  nc  remained  tor  aboutone  year, 
when  be  went  to  Zanesville.  Ohio,  and  worked  aboutone  year', 
and  front  there  to  Cincinnati  for  one  year.  On  June  16,  1852 
became  to  Freeman's  Landing,  West  Virginia,  wherewith  a 


Georoe  Carlyle,  was  born  October  15, 1824,  in  Scotland  and 
came  to  America  in  1849.  Learned  the  potters  trade  in  Glas- 
gow. Scotland,!  and  upon  his  arrival  in  America,  he  commenced 
work  at  Liverpool.  Ohio,  where  be  remained  lor  aboutone  year 

when  ’ * *•-  • ' ’ • • 

and 
be 

capital  of  seventy  dollars  be  commenced  the  manufacturing  of 
Terra  Cotta  and  Sewer  Pipe,  which  was  at  that  time  the  first 
works  ot  the  kind  in  America,  and  through  bis  energy 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  a vast  business.  He  operated  at 
Freeman's  Landing  tor  three  years,  when  he  removed  to  the 
Ohio  side  and  established  works  at  Sloan's  Station,  with  which  be 
is  still  connected.  He  labored  Tinder  great  disadvantage  in  in- 
troducing bis  wares,  and  was  not  a financial  success  until  about 
181, .1,  when  the  importance  of  this  kind  ot  sewer  pipe  began  to 
I be  and  appreciated  until  hundreds  of  establishments  are 

required  Vo  furnish  the  demand.  When  he  first  started  the 
work  was  ail  done  by  band,  except  grinding  the  clay  which 
was  done  by  bovse  power.  As  soon  as  the  business  would  sus- 
tam  it,  steam  was  attached,  .but  still  it  bad  to  be  finished  by 
Ivaim.  in©  work  now  a\\  don©  bv  maohinorv  J 
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3.  L.  Blackburn  was  born  May  5, 1846,  in  Jeffevson  county, 
where  be  has  always  lived.  He  was  educated  at  the  common 
schools.  His  father  was  also  a native  ot  Jefferson  county.  J. 

L.  was  married  in  the  spring  ot  1871.  lie  is  a miller  by  trade 
and  is  now  operating  the  Riverside  flouring  mills  at  Sloan  s Sta- 
tion, in  the  business  of  which  he  is  a partner. 

3.  L.  Elliott. — The  grandfather  ot  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
came  to  Jefferson  county  at  a very  early  day  and  settled  in 
Cross  Creek  township  i viz'.  John  Elliott).  J.  C.  Elliott,  father 
ot  3.  L.  Elliott,  was  born  in  Cross  Creek  township  in  about  1813 

14— B.  AJ.Cos. 


done  by  machinery. 

11.  C.  Wilkinson  was  born  in  Jefferson  county  in  1844  where 
be  has  always  lived  lie  received  but  a common  school  Ida  ™, 
tion.  Was  manned  November  26,  1878  to  Miss  U«\U  w * 

*"!»■  *>  «¥.  1 S, 

W*  ma"Uf  waS°ns’  Aggies,  and  everything  in  bis 


James  R.  M.  Stewart  was  born  March  20,1809  in  I oudon 
England  and  came  with  bis  father  to  Jefferson  county  wW  ten 
>ears  of  age,  where  be  has  always  lived.  He  was  educated 
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at  Steubenville  and  Cincinnati  and  intended  following  the  pro- 
tession  of  medicine,  but  his  health  tailing  him  he  had  to  quit 
8cioot  and  give  up  his  favorite  profession.  He  went  to  Florida 
and  recovered  his  health  and  then  went  into  the  river  trade,  in 
which  he  continued  for  about  twenty  years.  Ho  engaged  ex- 
tensively  in  the  lumber  business  and  built  a large  saw  mill 
which  he  operated  tor  a number  of  years,  but  sold  the  mill  prop- 
erty to  hraney  & Stewart  and  they  turned  it  into  a fire  brick 
and  terra  cotta  works.  lie  has  been  called  upon  to  serve  the 
people  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  seven  terms,  but  at  the  present 
has  retired,  to  private  life.  His  father,  Alexander  Stewart, 
owned  the  first  wagon,  also  the  first  iron  plow  that  was  ever 
brought  into  Knox  township. 

C.  Bower  was  born  in  18154,  in  Germany,  where  he  resided 
until  seventeen  years  old.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three 
years  in  Germany  at  cabinet  making.  He  came  to  America  in 
1851,  and  to  Jefferson  county  in  1853,  where  he  has  since  lived. 
Came  to  Knoxville  in  November,  18ti3,  and  bought  the  shops  he 
is  now  operating  of  John  Kelly.  At  present  Mr.  Bower  is  car- 
rying  a large  assortment  of  furniture  and  everything  in  the  line 
of  undertaker’s  goods,  and  is  doing  a flourishing  business. 

Parks  Rf.x,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  September 
6,  1851,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  and  received  bis  education. 
In  1875  be  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  John  Mc- 
Carrel,  M.  D.,  of  Wellsville,  Ohio,  where  ho  remained  three 
years,  but  during  this  time  he  attended  lectures  at  tho  Cleveland 
Medical  College,  graduating  in  the  spring  of  1878.  Commenced 
practicing  at  Knoxville  soon  after  leaving  college. 


R.  H.  Halsted  was  born  in  New  York  in  1809,  but  his  father 
removed  to  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1813,  where  our 
subject  grew  to  manhood.  Upon  becoming  of  ago  he  started 
for  himself,  and  worked  for  about  three  years  as  a journeyman 
shoemaker  (having  learned  the  trade  previous  to  his  becoming 
of  age)  at  different  places,  but  becoming  tired  of  a wandering 
life,  he  located  in  Steubenville,  in  1832,  and  commenced  business 
for  himself,  doing  custom  work  and  also  carrying  a small  stock 
ol  ready-made  work,  which  he  purchased  in  Pittsburgh,  until 
in  1844,  when  he  made  a trip  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  after 
that  time  he  purchased  all  his  stock  at  that  point,  generally 
making  two  trips  each  year.  Through  his  energy  and  sagacity 
he  has  accumulated  considerable  wealth,  and  in  1870  be  sold  his 
store  to  his  son-in-law  and  retired  to  private  life.  Was  married 
in  1836  to  a daugter  of  F.  L.  Bond,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  a 
cousin  of  Gov.  Bradford,  of  Maryland.  His  wife  is  still  living. 
They  have  reared  a family  of  three  children,  all  of  whom  are 
living — one  son  and  two  daughters.  Has  been  a faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  M.  P.  Church  since  1836,  He  came  to  Sloan's  Station 
in  1872,  where  he  has  since  remained  in  the  quietude  of  his  own 
home  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 


William  Myers,  the  son  of  Michael  Myers,  the  Indian  fighter, 
was  born  in  Jefferson  county  in  1811,  on  the  farm  where  ho  now 
resides,  and  where  he  has  always  lived.  In  those  days  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  for  a young  man  to  be  educated,  and 
our  subject  received  but  a limited  education,  but  a most  thorough 
education  in  the  line  of  hard  work.  Was  reared  on  the  farm,  but 
at  the  age  of'21years  he  took  charge  of  the  mill  that  had  been  built 
by  bis  father  at  a very  early  day;  in  fact  it  was  the  first  mill  built 
in  this  portion  of  Jefferson  county,  and  is  still  known  as  Myers 
mill.  He  continued  in  the  mill  for  about  fifteen  years,  when  ho 
went  into  the  “river  trade,”  which  be  has  followed  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Was  married  in  1839.  but  lost  his  wife  in 
1841’  was  married  again  in  1845.  By  his  first  wife  he  reaied 
two  children,  both  of  whom  are  still  living;  has  been  connected 
with  the  U.  P.  Church  for  the  iasf  fifteen  years. 


Thomas  L McLean  was  born  in  1816,  in  Knox  township, 
Jefferson  county,  where  he  has  always  resided  H.s  father  John 
McLean,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  lived  there  until  1799, 
when  he  removed  to  Jefferson  county,  and  remained  there  to  the 
time  of  hie  death,  at  the  age  of  76  There  were  eleven  children 
in  his  father's  family,  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  Thomas  L. 
was  married  in  1814  to  Miss  H.  Abbott,  of  Carroll  county  Ohio, 
»r,d  has  reared  a family  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  eight  are 
n o still  Tvfing.  Of  John  McLean’s  family,  five  are  still 
hvlnir  Our  subject  has  followed  the  vocation  of  teacher 
1 fiheen  years.  He  has  held  various  township  offices. 

He  has  treated  successfully  a great  many  cases  of  cancer,  and  at 
this  tfme,  though  in  ill  health,  is  still  following  his  profession. 


John  Edmiston  was  born  March  9, 1807;  came  to  Knox  town- 
ship, Jefferson  county,  in  1814,  where  he  remained  all  his  life. 
He  was  a miller  by  trade,  which  he  followed  about,  thirty  years 
He  served  many  years  as  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  was*  an 
influential  citizen.  His  wife  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  reared  a family  of  five  children,  of  whom  three  are  still 
living;  was  a member  of  tlio  Presbyterian  church. 

J.  \V.  Fdmiston  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  June  3,  1833, 
where  he  has  lived  all  bis  life;  has  always  been  a farmer-  is 
now  engagod  in  growing  wool  and  general  farming;  was  a mem- 
ber of  Company  D,  98th  Regiment  O.  V.;  enlisted  August  15, 
1862;  served  throughout  tho  war,  and  was  mustered  out  June 
15,  1865.  He  was  slightly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Perryville, 
Kentucky.  Was  married  Fobruary  17,  1860. 

Mrs.  M.  House  has  been  living  in  Jefferson  county  since  1864. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Joseph  M.  House.  lie  died  on  tho  farm 
where  she  lives.  lie  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  which  business  Mrs.  House  still  car- 
ries on.  She  has  also  been  postmistress  at  Salt  Works  post- 
office  for  the  last  four  years.  Sho  also  owns  the  flouring  mill 
known  as  “Tunnel  Mills.”  Her  maiden  name  was  Melissa  Co- 
burn ; was  a native  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  Was  married 
in  1855. 

Robert  McClelland  - — Born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1776,  but  removed  with  his  father  when  seven  years  old, 
to  Westmoreland  county,  where  he  lived  till  1807,  when  he  came 
to  Jefferson  count}’,  and  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his 
son  William.  He  bought  the  land  from  the  government.  He 
died  in  1854.  He  reared  a family  of  eleven  children,  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters,  of  whom  seven  are  still  living,  all  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  except  one  sistor,  who  lives  in  Ashland,  Ohio.  Was 
a cooper  by  trade,  but  farming  was  his  business.  He  was  out 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  near  Meadville.  Pa.,  was 
gone  about  three  months;  was  in  one  of  the  forts  in  Crawford 
county,  Pa.  It  was  attacked  by  the  savages  several  times,  but 
they  were  repulsed;  returned  safely.  Served  as  a captain  in  the 
home  militia  in  1809-10  and  1811. 


Col.  John  McClelland  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Pa.,  May  29,  1806,  and  came  to  Jefferson  county  with  his  father 
at  the  age  of  one  year,  where  he  has  always  lived  ; was  the  eld- 
est son  of  Robert  McClelland.  His  education  is  limited,  and  was 
obtained  after  ho  became  of  age,  and  through  his  own  exertion. 
He  worked  a while  at  the  carponter  and  millwright  trade,  but  has 
principally  followed  farming  all  his  life.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  received  a commission  as  lieutenant  in  Captain  Mitch- 
ell's rifle  company,  of  tlio  7th  Brigade,  14th  Division  of  Ohio  mi- 
litia, independent  riflemen,  commanded  by  Col.  William  Me- 
Causlin.  At  McCausIin’s  resignation  lieutenant  McClelland  was 
appointed  by  General  Slokely  as  colonel,  in  which  position  he 
continued  until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  at  the  expiration 

of  their  time.  Ho  has  filled  various  township  offices  and  was  nom- 
inated unanimously  by  the  Democratic  party  to  represent  them 
in  tbo  legislature. 

William  McClelland,  was  born  in  Jefferson,  and  on  the 
farm  where  be  now  lives,  in  1814,  and  where  ho  has  spent  his 
life  so  far.  Is  a carpenter  by  trade  but  at  present  be  devotes 
his  lime  to  farming.  Married  in  1841,  and  has  reared  a family 
of  seven  children  all  of  whom  are  living. 


Reuben  Albauoh,  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  in  1810. 
When  about  ten  year  of  age,  ho  went  to  Harrison  county  with 
his  father,  where  be  remained  till  twenty-two  years  of  age- 
Learned  the  trade  of  piowmaker,  also  wagonmaker.  After  be 
completed  his  trade  be  worked  on  journey  work  for  severa 
years.  In  February,  1834.  ho  located  his  shop  and  commenced 
nisi  ness  at  Bowling  Green,  where  he  is  now  operating.  Married 
he  same  year,  December  24,  1834,  to  Miss  Sarah  Rider  and 
•cared  a family  of  ten  children.  His  wife  died  >n  18°2- 
>cr  10th,  and  Mr.  Albaugh  was  married  again  April  -4,  i»  > 
ias  reared  a family  of  four  children,  three  of  whom  are 
>y  bis  last  marriage.  lie  for  the  first  two  years  manu  ac  u 
flows,  but  the  third  year  he  commenced  wagon  work  and 
finds  of  farming  implements.  He  says  lie  made  an  averag 
no  hundred  and  twenty  plows  yearly  for  a number  of  yea  - 
nd  all  were  sold  to  the  fanners  in  the  surrounding  country- 
le  kept  three  men  at  work  constantly,  but  at  present  he  is  not 
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doing  anything  in  the  plow  business  Rince  the  war,  but  is  doing 
quite  a business  in  wagon  and  carriage  work. 

James  Alexander  was  born  in  Brooke  county,  W.  Va.,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1776,  where  he  remained  till  after  his  marriage  in  1796, 
when  he  came  to  what  is  now  Knox  township,  where  he  re- 
mained until  bis  death  in  1865.  Ho  was  married  to  Miss  I. 
Brown,  by  whom  ho  hud  ten  children,  ot  whom  onlv  three  aro 
living.  His  wife  dying,  he  was  married  again  in  1826  to  Miss 
Rachel  Spillor,  by  whom  he  reared  a family  of  nine  children, 
of  whom  only  threo  are  living.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812 
as  captain  of  a volunteer  riflo  company  in  Col.  Andrew’s  regi- 
ment. When  he  came  to  Jefferson  county  first  he  leased  some 
land  for  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  ho  bought 
the  farm  where  his  son,  3.  Z.  Alexander,  now  lives,  and  where 
Mr.  A.  spent  his  life.  Farming  was  his  occupation  through  life. 
Served  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  twenty-one  years,  also  as  town  ■ 
ship  clerk.  Was  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
was  a ruling  elder  for  over  forty  years. 

S.  Z.  Alexander,  son  of  James  Alexander,  Was  born  on  the 
farm  where  he  now  lives  April  13,  1833;  was  married  in  1859, 
and  is  a member  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

♦ 

John  Culp,  third  son  of  George  and  Keziah  Culp,  was  born 
in  1815,  in  Jefferson  county,  where  he  has  always  lived.  Was 
married  Decomber  25,  1849,  to  Miss  M.  M.  McCullough,  and  has 
reared  a family  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  living.  He 
made  two  or  three  trips  on  the  river  as  a trader,  bin  has  spent 
about  twenty  years  of  his  life  as  a drover,  driving  stock  across 
the  mountains  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  In  1851  he  purchased  the 
farm  where  he  now  lives,  and  for  several  years  he  has  turned 
his  attention  to  farming,  wool  growing,  Ac.  His  is  one  of  the 
model  farms  of  Jefferson  county.  Has  been  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years. 

W.  F.  Myers  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  April  2'2,  1847,  on 
the  farm  where  he  now  lives.  He  is  a great  grandson  of  -‘Anver 
Mike”  Myers;  was  married  February  11,  1869;  received  just  a 
common  school  educ  ation  ; has  followed  farming  for  the  lust  ten 
years,  and  in  the  winter  runs  on  the  river  as  a trader. 


ho  is  now  ongaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  He  was  married 
in  Ireland  just  before  leaving  for  America  and  has  reared  a fam- 
ily of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  aro  living. 

J.  G.  Culp,  proprietor  of  the  Rainbow  Firo  Brick  Works, 
which  were  built  in  1859  by  Michael  Myors.  Mr.  Culp  has  the 
works  leased  for  five  years,  and  has  operated  them  since  May  1, 
1S79.  The  works  are  of  a capacity  of  500,000  brick.  He  is  also 
furnishing  about  2,500  tons  of  clay,  mostly  to  Carlyle,  Douehue 
& Co.;  employs  eleven  men,  and  will  add  during  the  summer  a 
full  line  of  terra' cotta  machinery. 

John  Bray  was  born  in  Now'  York  in  1797,  and  came  to  Jef- 
ferson county  in  1822,  whero  9e  remained  until  his  death  in 
1872.  During  the  time  ho  was  a resident  of  the  county  be  served 
the  people  as  a justice  ot  the  peace;  was  a zealous  worker  in  the 
church  from  1837  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Ho  reared  a family 
of  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  still  living. 

W.  F.  Bray  (a  son  of  John  Bray)  was  born  in  Jefferson  county, 
where  lie  was  reared  to  manhood.  At  the  ago  ot  21  he  went  to 
California,  where  ho  remained  for  ten  years.  He  then  returned 
to  Jefferson  county  and  settled  at  Sloan's  Station,  where  ho  is 
now  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  company  with  Mr. 
Hartford;  commenced  business  in  April,  1878;  they  are  carrying 
a full  line  of  goods  suited  to  the  trade.  Enlisted  October,  1861, 
and  re-enlisted  in  1863  as  a veteran  ; discharged  in  May,  1865  ; 
was  a member  of  Company  F,  2d  Regiment  Infantry,  Califor- 
nia Volunteers;  served  as  guard  on  the  Pacific  coast  ; was  mar- 
ried in  1878  to  Miss  Anhie  L.  Thompson,  ot  Steubenville. 


ISLAND  CREEK  TOWNSHIP 

was  erected  in  I860  out  of  Steubenville  township,  being  one  of 
the  original  five  townships  into  which  Jefferson  county  was  di- 
vided in  1893.  It  contains  30  sections  of  township  7,  range  2 ; 
also  4 lull  sections  and  7 tractional  soctions  of  township  3,  range 
l,of  the  original  “seven  ranges”  surveyed  by  the  government 
i"°"  ''  It  received  its  name  from  Island  creek,  the  princi- 


in  1785-6. 


f. 
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George  Culp  was  born  in  Preston  county,  W.  Va.,  in  1790, 
and  came  with  his  father  to  Jefferson  county  in  I860,  where  ho 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Ho  was  married  to  Miss  Ke- 
ziah  Maple,  May  12.  1S08,  and  their  union  was  blessed  with  ten 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  still  living.  His  wife  dying  he 
married  Mrs.  Isabella  Warden,  May  21, 1829,  by  whom  he  reared 
a family  of  eleven  children,  ot  whom  seven  are  still  living.  Mr. 

Culp  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-nine  years  and  retained 
.his  mind  to  the  last.  He  died  March  29,  1879,  with  a bright 
hope  of  a blessed  immortality.  In  1817,  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Island  Creek  Presbyterian  church.  In  1819,  ho  was 
elected  a ruling  elder  of  this  church  during  the  administration 
of  Rev.  Snodgrass.  He  acted  as  commissioner  for  two  terms 
and  was  called  upon  to  serve  as  justice  ot  the  peace,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  tor  over  twenty  years,  and  held  various  other 
township  offices,  all  ot  which  ho  filled  satisfactorily  to  the  people. 

He  was  draited  in  the  wav  of  1812,  but  his  wife  objected  to  him 
going  and  he  hired  a substitute  to  go  in  his  place.  His  father, 

Baltzer  Culp,  settled  near  where  New  Somerset  now  stands,  at  a 
very  early  day  and  afterwards  laid  out  that  town. 

J.  N.  Cook  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  and  came  to 
Jefferson  county  in  the  spring  of  1875,  and  located  at  Knoxville, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  till  in  1877, 
when  he  came  to  Sloan’s  Station  and  opened  a general  variety 
store,  in  which  business  he  is  at  present  engaged. 

M.  B.  Edwards  was  horn  in  Pennsylvania  and  came  to  Jeffer-  \ 
son  county  in  1866,  and  engaged  in  the  business  ot  general  black- 
smithing.  At  that  time  his  shop  was  the  only  one  at  Sloan's 
Station.  He  was  married  in  1861,  and  has  reared  a family  of 
seven  children. 

James  McConnell  was  horn  in  Ireland  in  1823,  and  came  to 
America  in  1851,  and  located  In  Hancock  county, W.Y a., where 
* he  went  to  work  In  the  firebrick  works  of  Porter  & Co. ; worked 
for  them  fov  twenty -four  years.  In  the  spring  of  1872,  he  started 
a store  at  Freeman's  Landing,  W . Va.  One  of  his  sons  took 
charge  of  the  store  and  Mr.  McConnell  continued  to  work  on  in 
the  brickyards.  In  1877,  he  removed  to  Sloan’s  Station,  where 


pal  stream  which  traverses  the  township  from  west  to  east  and 
empties  into  the  Ohio  opposite  Brown’s  Island.  This  township 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Knox  township,  on  the  east  by  the 
Ohio  river,  on  tho  south  by  Cross  Creek  township,  and  on  the 
west  by  Salem  township. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Island  Creek  township  is  drained  on  tho  south  by  Will’s  creek 
and  on  the  north  by  Island  creek.  The  surtaee  is  broken  and 
hilly  for  a few  miles  west  ot  tho  Ohio  river,  hut  from  thence 
westward  to  the  line  ot  Salem  township  is  comparatively  smooth 
and  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  pro- 
duces all  kinds  ot  grain  abundantly.  1 

products. 

\\  heat,  corn  and  oats  are  the  principal  grains  raised the 

latter  two,  however,  for  home  consumption  only.  The  wheat  is 
hauled  to  Steubenville  and  there  ground  tor  the  market  The 
principal  exports  are  wool  and  fat  cattle.  Orchards  are  large 

t A;  market  for  all  produce  raised  in  this 

\ township  is  found  in  the  city  of  Steubenville. 

\ TIMBER. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  township  is  cleared,  hut  tho  rough 
land  bordering  on  the  streams  is  still  well  timbered  with  white 
oak,  sugar  maple,  walnut,  locust,  beech,  elm  and  other  woods 

early  settlement. 

Wo  cannot  state  absolutely  who  is  entitled  to  he 
first  settler  of  Island  Creek  township,  but  we  know  that  the 
f ollowing  may  he  justly  entitled  “early  settlers  ” viz  • W 
Janies  Shane,  Andrew  Ault,  DanielVters  e’ 

\ «»»  Jackman,  Philip  Cable,  Rkhard  Lee!  * 


M AND  FACTE  RES. 

ISLAND  SIDING  FIRE  ERICK  WORKS 
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till  1878,  when  they  passed  into  the  hands  ol  'William  Taylor, 
since  which  time  they  have  been  conducted  by  the  present  firm. 
The  works  have  a capacity  of  200,000  brick  per  annum.  They 
make  a specialty,  however,  of  shipping  clay  to  different  points, 
the  principal  part  ot  which  is  sent  to  East  Liverpool,  Beaver 
Falls  and  Akron,  Ohio.  The  amount  of  clay  shipped  amounts 
to  about  three  hundred  tons  annually.  The  works  are  situated 
opposite  Brown’s  Island,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  Mr.  David  King 
is  foreman. 


MILLS. 

From  the  year  1810  to  1830,  wheat  was  the  staple  product  of 
the  township.  Flouring  mil)s4were  numerous  and  profitable. 
The  waters  of  Island  creek  served  to  propel  three  or  four  and 
Wills  creek  ran  at  least  two,  while  saw  mills  were  “ two  numer- 
ous to  mention,”  but  time  has  wrought  a great  change.  Few 
of  the  mills  are  still  standing  and  those  are  run  by  steam,  whilst 
the  “ site  ” is  all  that  remains  of  others  and  even  their  history 
is  lost. 

Bray’s  Mill  is  situated  about  one-half  mile  above  the  mouth 
of  Island  creek  on  that  stream.  It  was  built  by  Jacob  Cable, 

about  the  year , but  in  1823,  Messrs.  John  Bray  and  Wm. 

Findley,  finding  it  in  a dilapidated  condition,  bought  and  re- 
paired it.  In  1824,  a woolen  mill  was  attached  and  in  1838, 
Findley  sold  out  to  Bray,  who  continued  the  business  ard  added 
steam  to  the  motive  power.  Of  the  other  mills  only  Davison  s 
and  Hartford’s  are  running,  ILL.  Blackburn’s  mill  having  been 
removed  from  Wills  creek  to  Sloan’s  Station  in  1873,  and  burnt 
in  August,  1879. 


ELECTIONS. 


Island  Creek  township  was  organized  in  ISOfi,  and  the  first 
election  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Daniel  Viers,  but  no 
record  of  elections  being  kept  we  cannot  report  the  result. 

Elections  for  the  township  are  still  held  at  the  village  of 
Pekin,  but  a small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  vote  at  Sloans 
Station  and  another  portion  at  Wintersville. 

The  following  is  the  present  board  of  township  officers . 
Justices  of  the  Peace — Jacob  P.  Markle,  Beatty  McFarland 

and  George  McCausland.  , 

Trustees— Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  Samuel  Burchfield  and 


John  Rex. 

Constable— Wm  Campbell. 

Assessor — D . A.  Moreland. 

Clerk—Tbomas  S.  Sanders. 

Treasurer— John  T.  Williamson. 

Land  Appraiser— James  Blackburn.  . , , 

Board  of  Education— Benjamin  Lee,  Joseph  Robinson,  Abel 
J Crawford,  Allen  Palmer,  John  D.  Grafton,  John  D.  Winters, 
Samuel  Burchfield,  D.  M.  Welday,  Thomas  Nixon,  James  Mills 
and  R.  B.  Johnson 


SCHOOLS. 


There  are  within  the  bounds  of  Island  Creek  township  twelve 

schools.  Two  independent  districts  and  one  joint  district.  No 

high  school  or  academies. 


CHURCHES. 


CENTER  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHAPEL 

, in  nf  township  8,  range  2,  in  Island  Creek 

I,  witn.ited  nread^irt/f’iii  this  vicinity  w,is  by  K„r.  ... 

,o,vn«i"p.  | wae  formed  in  1847.  AinongS 

Williams  and  Di.  llaT®p  der  G|enn  and  wife,  Thomas  Glenn, 
the  members  weie.  A - M - Washington  Nicliolls  and 

Charlotte  Morrow , Rul  aid  wjt|,  A"G,e„n  as  leader, 

his  wife,  M;JrJ > an  ‘ t of  Richmond  circuit  until  1849, 

This  appointment  wa* .? Wintersville  circuit. 

when  it  was  made  a [ . ..  . ..ame  32x42 — and  dedicated  in 

ran u ary,  bv  Kov  McOJaw  Win.  Tipton,  R.  Cun- 

ifter  this  were  Revs.  John  K Cr *ok  r.  L.  Mil- 

lingham,  Wm.  1 ^Bovd  W.  II.  Tibball,  Chris, 

er,  Chester  Morrison,  f j t - Blackburn,  John  Iius- 

ian,  James  Bray.  S.  H K K Stevenson,  J.  B.  Keyes, 

a i: 

embers,  55. 


Class  Leaders — John  D.  Winters,  D.  M.  Abrahams  and  A.  M. 
Sbane. 


ISLAND  CREEK  M.  E.  CHURCH 

Was  organized  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Bray,  as  follows:  By  the 
advice  of  the  presiding  elder.  Rev.  S.  R.  Broc-kunier,  Mr.  Bray 
entered  upon  a tour  of  missionary  work,  making  Island  creek 
one  of  his  appointments,  and  in  1837,  he  wag  enabled  to  organ, 
ize  a class  at  that  place,  consisting  of  sixteen  persons,  amongst 
tbein  the  following:  John  Bra}'  and  wife,  Wm.  Taylor  and  wife, 

Fleming  and  wife,  John  Fleming  and  wife,  Wm.  Fleming 

and  wife,  John  Dobbs  and  wife  and  Mrs.  John  Nixon  and  daugh- 
ter. This  number  was  increased  to  thirty-eight  during  the  year. 

During  the  summer  of  1838,  a church  was  erocted  on  a plat  of 
ground  donated  by  Mr.  Wm.  Findley.  The  building  was  a 
frame  30x40  and  was  dedicated  by  Rev.  P.  lv.  McCue  in  Novem- 
ber, 1838.  The  same  year  this  appointment  was  taken  into  the 
Richmond  circuit.  John  Bray  was  the  first  class  leader,  and  the 
present  leaders  are  Wm.  Taylor  and  James  Lee. 


MT.  TABOR  M.  E.  CHURCH. 


Rev.  James  B.  Finley  first  preached  in  that  locality,  at  the  house 
of  Adam  Jackman,  in  the  year  1814,  and  organized  the  first 
class.  Members  of  class  : Richard  Coulter  and  wife,  Adam  Jack- 
man,  Mary  Jackman,  Margaret  Jackman,  Jane  Patterson,  Isabel 

Whittaker,  George  A i ban,  Garrett  Albertson, Strickland, 

Win.  Nugent,  Richard  Jackman,  Jane  Jackman,  Jane  Arm- 
strong, John  Crawford,  James  Crawford,  Martin  Swickard,  Mar- 
garet Svvickard,  Jacob  Vail,  and  some  others  whose  names  are 
not  remembered.  Richard  Coulter  was  leader  of  the  class. 

Preaching  was  continued  at  the  house  of  Adam  Jackman  for 
twelve  years.  The  first  church  edifice — a brick  building— was 
then  erected.  In  this  building  (he  soviet}7  continued  to  worship 
for  thirty  years.  In  the  year  185(5,  the  present  neat  and  com- 
modious frame  building  was  completed  and  dedicated.  With  the 
exception  of  a brief  interval  it  lias  always  been  connected  with 
Richmond.  By  deaths  and  removals  its  numbers  are  reduced  to 
forty-nine.  The  church  officers  are  as  follows: 

Stewards— A.  J.  Crawford  and  G.  W.  Burnett. 

Class  Leaders  -A.  J.  Crawford  and  Samuel  Swickard. 

Trustees— Win.  Taylor,  A.  J.  Crawford,  Samuel  Swickard,  A. 
J.  Patterson  and  Jacob  Swickard. 

The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  J.  R.  Keyes. 


TWO  RIDGE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

This  church  was  organized  in  the  V'car  1802  or  1803,  by  Rev. 
lodgruss.  The  first  house  of  worsnip  was  erected  in  the  year 
; 1(1  "up  to  which  time  the  people  met  for  worship  in  various 
aces,  private  dwellings,  school  houses,  and  often  in  the  woods, 
aving served  the  church  two  years,  Mr.  Snodgrass  se- 
eded (alter  an  interval  of  one  year)  by  Rev.  Wm.  McMillan. 

0 continued  pastor  of  this  church  and  the  Yellow  creek  churcft 
iow  Bacon  Ridge)  for  six  years.  The  original  session  consisted 

but  two  members,  Messrs.  James  Cellars  and  James  Baticy. 
.on  afterwards  Messrs.  Samuel  Thompson,  Andrew  Andenon 
id  George  Day  were  added  to  the  session;  and  in  “ 
117,  Mr.  Thomas  Elliott  also.  The  church  being  eappbed  part 
the  time  occasionally  and  part  statedly,  from  18  - 
uring  which  time  a new  house  of  worship  was  erected  d 
3V.  Thomas  Hunt  was  then  called  to  become  pastor  ^ th'8  "" 
Jlovv  creek  churches,  over  which  be  was  installed  May A » ■ 
bout  1828,  Two  Ridge  church  employed  him  foi  the  Dar. 
s time.  He  continued  their  pastor  until  October4,  1836 
g his  pastorate  Messrs.  James  forranee,  Benjamin  - ' • 
nine,  Wm.  Winters,  James  Milligan  and  David  Wadden 
■hose  widow  is  still  a member  of  the  diurdi ) wore  e c * 
Jained  elders.  Mr.  Hunt  was  succeeded  by  Rev  ■» 
d he.  alter  a pastorate  of  four  or  five  yeans  wa* 

■v.  Wm.  Eaton,  who  was  installed  Octobci  -1,  18  Joh„ 
is  time  three  more  elders  were  elected,  vi  . < ^ )a. 

■eeh.  John  McGregor  and  David  Johnston.  & • fol_ 

rs  as  pastor  of  this  church  ceased  Apri  ’ ' ' j ' whieh  eon- 

ving  summer  a new  house  o worship  was  erected ^ en. 
tutes  part  of  the  present  building,  having  - ars  ReV.  Da- 
•ged  and  remodeled.  After  an  niterval  of  two  veav 

1 R,  Campbell  was  installed  pastor  Aboa t th* ^ t and 

ilip  \V.  Coe  and  John  Huston  were  elected  to  the  > P 
ireb  19, 185(5.  Messrs.  Wm.  Flummer  and  James  G - Allen 

o elected.  The  pastoral  relationship  between  M ^ 

j this  congregation  was  dissolved  October,  1861, 
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they  were  without  a pastor  for  a year  and  a half,  when  they 
called  Rev.  George  Fraser,  who  accepted  the  call  and  was  ac- 
cordingly installed  in  the  summer  of  1863.  The  session  being 
very  much  reduced  at  this  time  by  death  and  otherwise,  the  con- 
gregation elected  four  new  elders,  viz:  Messrs.  Thomas  Hunt, 
(son  of  a former  pastor)  John  Rex,  George  D.  Rex  and  T.  P. 
Ross,  who  were  installed  April  24,  1804.  The  following  year, 
Novomber  19,  1865,  Messrs.  Robert  Stark,  Richard  Wright  and 
Samuel  Kirk  were  elected  to  the  office  of  deacon.  In  the  year 
1867,  Mr.  Frazer  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Dickey,  who  had 
formerly  been  a momber  of  this  church.  During  his  pastorate, 
December  1,  1869,  Messrs.  Robert  Stark  and  Richard  Wright 
wore  elected  to  the  office  of  elder,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month  were  ordained  ; and  during  his  pastorate  the  church  was 
enlarged,  being  made  twelve  feet  longer.  Having  served  this 
church  three  years  he  was  succeeded  by  Rov.  I.  M.  Lawbaugh, 
who  continued  pastor  for  but  eight  months.  September  3, 1871, 
Messrs.  John  Leech  and  Thomas  Robertson  were  ordained  dea- 
cons. In  April,  1873,  Rev.  Israel  Price  became  pastor  of  this 
church  tor  two-thirds  of  his  time.  During  his  pastorate,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1874,  Messrs.  W m.  Stark  and  John  Leech  were  elected 
and  ordaiued  elders,  and  Messrs.  Samuel  Huston,  Simon  B. 
Warren  and  Wm.  Gilkinson  deacons;  and  June  20,  1875,  Mr. 
Darwin  Rex, an  elder  from  Pleasant  Hill  church,  having  united 
with  this  church,  was  elected  and  installed  an  elder.  In  1874,  a 
woman’s  foreign  missionary  society  was  organize^  ml  still  con- 
tinues in  good  working  condition.  Mr.  Price  leaving  in  the  fall 
of  1877,  the  church  was  lett  without  a pastor  for  more  than  a 
year,  when,  January  9,  1879,  J.  G.  McCracken  was  called  and  on 
the  6th  of  the  following  May  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor. 
The  membership  of  this  church  has  been  reduced  to  an  unusual 
extent  by  removals,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  constant  in- 
gathering of  members  since  its  organization,  it  to-day  num- 
bers but  one  hundred  and  ten  members.  It  has  always  had  a 
good  record  in  every  benevolent  work  of  the  church,  its  contri- 
butions being  far  above  the  average  ol  the  churches  ot  its  own 
presbytery  or  of  the  entire  Presbyterian  church. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  ISLAND  CREEK. 


David  A.  Sloane,  soil  ot  William  B.  and  Ann  A.  Sloane,  was 
born  in  Knox  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  November  11, 

1832.  He  was  reared  on  a farm  and  educated  at  the  Steuben- 
ville Academy.  He  married  Jane  O.  Hood,  daughter  of  James 
and  Eliza  Hood,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  April  11,  1855.  Their 
children  are  as  follows : Mary  E.,  married  to  C.  J.  McConnell; 

William  E.,  James  H.,  John  O.  and  David  C.,  deceased.  Mr. 

Sioane  came  to  his  present  location — Sloan’s  Station — in  1855. 

He  has  a farm  ot  192  acres,  one-half  of  which  is  rich  alluvial  soil 
on  the  Ohio  bottoms.  His  principal  business  is  fruit  growing, 
having  twenty-five  acres  in  apples,  three  acres  in  pears,  five 
acres  in  strawberries  and  a variety  of  small  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

Jefferson  Saltsman,  was  born  in  Saline  township,  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio,  November  19,  1817.  Received  but  a common 
school  education,  and  learned  the  carpenter  trade  with  Henry 
Yeagley  for  whom  he  worked  three  years.  Followed  his  trade 
until  1847,  when  be  began  steamboating  on  the  Yazoo  River, 
having  worked  at  carpentering  two  years  in  the  South.  In  1850 
he  bought  the  old  homefavmin  Saline  township  and  began  fivvm- 
ing.  In  1854  he  sold  this  farm,  removed  to  Cross  Creek  township 
where  he  remained  nine  years,  when  he  bought  a farm  of  '200 
acres  in  Island  Creek,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  known  as 
“ the  old  Sloan  homestead,”  "where  he  is  now  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. lie  also  owns  and  runs  a planing  mill  at  Sloan’s  Station. 

Mr.  Sloan  married  Mary  Clark,  March  15, 1854,  by  whom  he 
had  six  daughters,  viz  \ Maggie  J .,  Lizzie  L.,  Macy  A.,  Arabella, 
Barria  and  Emma  Saltsman.  His  first  wife  dying  he  married 
Nancy  ,1.  McEAhase,  of  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania. 

TAomas  M.  Daniels,  son  oi  Abraham  and  Sarah  Daniels,  was 
born  at  Port  Homer,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  January  29,  1850. 
His  parents  died  when  he  was  young,  and  he  went  to  live  with 
William  Myers,  with  whom  he  remained  till  he  was  sixteen 
years  ot  age.  lie  then  worked  for  William  S.  Myers  one  year 
in  a brick  yard.  Alter  this  ho  worked  tour  years  in  Carlyle’s 
Sewer  Pipe  Works,  then  in  company  with  Messrs.  Connelly  & 


Hood,  he  leased  Carlyle’s  works  for  five  years,  himself  acting  as 
foreman.  Married  Susanna  Peters,  September  1,  1870,  and  has 
three  children,  Charles  A.,  John  T„  and  Jefforson  H.  Darnels. 

Mr.  Daniels  visited  Baton  Rougo,  La.,  as  an  agent  of  a irit  s- 
burgli  coal  firm  July  1,  1878.  Having  returned  to  Ohio  be 
and  R.  M.  Francy  leased  the  CalumetSewer  Pipe  and  Fire  Clay 
Works,  which  business  they  still  continue. 

Thomas  J.  Wells,  a native  of  Washington  county,  Ohio,  was 
born  October  8,  1832.  When  four  years  of  age  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Meigs  county,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  Married 
Samantha  J.  Jewett  of  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  April  15,  1858.  Af- 
ter  bis  marriage,  Mr.  Wells  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  re- 
mained one  year,  and  then  came  to  Island  Creek  township,  Jef- 
ferson county,  Ohio,  May  28,  1860,  where  he  resides  on  a farm 
of  102  acres  on  the  Ohio  river.  In  April  1864,  Mr.  Wells  enlisted 
in  Company  11,  157th,  O.  V.  I.,  and  served  four  months.  His 
mothor  was  a grand-daughter  of  Col.  Oliver,  who  first  settled 
near  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Rev.  John  E.  Hollister  was  born  in  Woodsfield,  Monroe 
county,  Ohio.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  united  with  the 
M.  E.  Church  at  Woodsfield,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1853. 

In  June,  1854.  he  was  recommended  and  received  into  the  Pitts- 
burgh Annual  Conference.  His  first  charge  was  at  Newport, 
Washington  county,  Ohio ; afterwards  at  the  following  places 
in  succession  : Sharon,  Noble  county,  Ohio ; Scnecaville,  Guern- 
sey county,  Ohio;  Stafford,  Monroe  county,  Ohio ; Lower  Salem, 
Washington  county,  Ohio;  Liberty,  Guernsey  county,  Ohio; 
West  Chester,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio;  Woodsfield,  Monroe 
county,  Ohio;  Moorefieid,  O.,  Dearsviile,  O..  Morristown,  O., 
Centerville,  O.,  Waynesburg,  O.,  Salineville,  O.,  and  from  thence 
to  Sloan's  Station  in  the  fall  of  1878,  Married  Ilellen  O'Con- 
nor, of  Woodsfield,  O.,  April  27,  1857 ; has  four  children,  as  fol- 
lows: Sallie  R.,  Cora  I.,  Laura  B.  and  Anna  E.  Hollister. 

Matthew  R.  Hartford  was  born  in  Steubenville,  O.,  August 
9,1830.  Whensmall  his  parents  moved  to  West  Virginia,  where 
the  Black  Horse  brick  yard  now  is,  and  in  1830  removed  to 
Bray’s  Mills,  in  Island  Creek  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio. 

In  1840  they  moved  to  Knox  township,  on  the  town  fork  of 
Yellow  creek.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  work  on 
the  Sligo  brickyard  in  West  Virginia  and  remained  with  J.  S. 
Porter  for  eleven  years.  April  2,  1855,  he  moved  to  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  and  superintended  N.  U.  Walker’s  brickyard,  re- 
maining till  1872,  the  value  of  the  works  having  advanced  in 
the  meantime  from  810,000  to  8100,000.  He  then  took  charge 
of  the  Calumet  Sower-pipe  and  Brick  Works,  where  he  remained 
six  years.  From  there  he  came  to  Sloan’s  Station  and  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  with  W.  F.  Bray.  Married  Delilah 
Knisely  October  23,  1853,  and  has  five  children  living,  viz.  Wil- 
liam C.,  Frank  B.,  Elmer  D.,  Harry  T.  and  Laura  A.  Hartford. 


J.  H.  Roberts,  son  of  Leonard  and  Eliza  Roberta,  was  born 
in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  December  13,1853.  When  about 
three  years  ol  age  bis  parents  died,  and  be  went  to  live  with  J 
I)  Roberts  where  be  made  his  homo  until  he  was  nineteen  years 
of  age.  Received  his  education  at  Mt,  Union,  Ohio,  and  began 
the  study  ot  law  with  Mr.  McCauslen  in  the  fall  of  1876.  Was 
admitted  to  the  Jefferson  county  bar  April  16,  1879.  Married 
SadieJ.  Crawtord,  ot  Knoxville,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio  July 
4’  48.‘ 1 ’ an£  has  one  child,  EmmaC.  Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts  came 
to  Sloan  s Station  in  1877 , where  he  still  resides. 

George  W.  Allt,  sou  ot  George  and  Margaret  Ault,  was  born 
Vuo-  anii  Cl‘®ek  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  August  16 
S3.  , was  educated  at  Hopedale,  O.,  and  Paris,  Pa.  •,  enUstcd&a 
a private  in  Company  H,  157 tb  O.N.G.  in  Mav  isml 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war  ; married  Nancy  W.’ Morrow 
Island  Greek  township,  August  \$vsq  Tui  urrow,  ot 

o' »««» 

mavriasre  Mr  Ault  i_  \TT  l • * h\s 


marnage  Mr.  Au\t  Uvedtwo  years  \n  WaftVoncrtrATv  « * t* 

Button’ \*Vm  and0ft'CrS?  °Wo’.  ^ Browns 

Ault  & Bro.  also  keeps  th^posU^  ot 

son  county,  6.,  DeeemWa^ lKJ^^reared  on 
ot  fourteen.  Went  to  California  where  foTeWto  ^ ^ a8e 

tsLr”8  '"t6t  'o‘&s»'  it, 
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Dft.  Benjamin  Mairs  was  born  in  .tlve  county  of  Londonderry, 
Ireland/-  March  23,  1793.  Attended  the  schools  at  his  nativity-, 
where  ho -studied  both  Greek  and  Latin.  He  received  his  mod- 
ical  education  in  Trinity  College,-  completing  his. studies  in  three 
years,  and  passing  a .creditable  examination  before  that  insti- 
tution. In  1820  he  migrated  to  America,  and  located  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  but  not  being  pleased  with  that  locality,  he  removed 
to  Now  Orleans.  Here  he  followed  his  profession  for  one  year, 
and  then  began  traveling.  This  he  continued  for  several  years, 
and  finally  located  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  where  he  practiced 
medicine  for  a number  of  years,  tie  was  united  in  marriage  to 
a Miss  Sarah  Castner.  This  was  a happy  marriage  and  resulted 
in  five  children,  two  of  whom  are  dead.  Dr.  Mnirs  now  resides 
ip  Island  Creek  township,  where  he  has  tor  many  years  been 
a resident.  He  lost  bis  wife  on  the  14th  of  April,  1878.  He 
abandoned  bis  profession  seventeen  years  ago,  his  eye  sight  fail- 
ing him  so  fast  that  he  was  incapacitated  for  business. 

James  Mairs, 1 a son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Mairs,  was 
born  in  Steubenville,  March  14,  1836.  James  first  began  in  the 
drug  business  as.  a clerk,  but  disliked  that  business  on  account 
of  the  close  confinement,  and  after  about  six  months'  experience 
retired  from  the  store  and  moved  with  his  parents  to  Island 
: Creek  township.  He  was  married  to  an  amiable  young  lady, 
by  whom  he  became  the  parent  of  four  children— .1  ulia  E.,  Ida 

L.,  Sarah  A.  and  Benjamin,  Jr.  Ho  owns  a large  farm.  His 
business  is  stock  dealing  and  shipping. 


James  Porter,  a son  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Porter,  was 
botnin  Steubenville,  February  22,  1809.  Charles,  his  father, 
was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  was  brought  to  America  by  his  par- 
ents about  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  lived  in 
York  county,  Pa.,  for  a number  of  years.  lie  married  Eliza 
betb  Maholm,  and  reared  seven  children  but  two  of  whom  are 
living— Carolina  Norman  and  James.  in  1804  he  migrated  to 

Steubenvilfo,  where  he  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  for  a great 
many  years.  He  died  in  1853,  at  the  ago  of  seventy-six.^  His 
wife?  after  surviving  Him  some  four  years,  died  m her  seventy- 
seventh  year,'  . Our  subject  learned  the  batter  s trade  in  early 
life  and  followed  that  vocation  for  a time  In  1834  he  married 
Mariah  C Carroll,  by  whom  he  reared  a family  of  twelve  ehil- 
^e^orge  C , Jume*.  William  C.  and  Joseph  served  ,n  the 
fate  reSon.  The  same  year  of  his  marriage  he  removed  to  - 
in w nshiD  where  he  resided  until  1862,  and  from  thence 
bS  wonU«  w!£d cS.  I,  May,  1871,  he  cam.  t»  hi,  pre.en, 
location.  - He  has  always  lived  in  Jefferson  county,  where  he 
was  born,  and  grew  to  manhood. 

George  C Porter  was  born  in  Salem  township,  October  11, 
m8  £ was  a son  of  James  Porter.  He  received  a common 
loSo\  education,  and  was  reared  a farmer.  Began  the  trade  of 
Swright  and  followed  that  until  the  opening  of  the  rebcl- 
Hon  when  he  enlisted  as  a private,  and  was  Fomoted^unt'1  he 

Uponhisre- 

tbedosooft  , in  carpentering,  which  occupation  he 

Si  follows  On  the  26th  of  September,  1865,  he  was  manned 
£ Elizabeth  S,  McCoy,  by  whom  he  has  three  children. 

//Wensed')  was  born  in  now  Island  Creek 
Ephraim  CaBL  ( q Marci,  ]5, 1787;  wasthe  firstwhite 
townshj^,  Jettei  son  c . uerliaps  the  first  in  whalis  now  the 

•*lld%nh  " h“ in  >785.  .»<!  MU  the 

state  of  Ohio.  H known  as  Cable  s block  house, 

block  house  at  6 k ^ ^ %lrah  Clemens  in’ 1819.  They 
Ephraim  jCjbl®  ‘ ffourteen  children,  eight  sons  and  six  daugh- 

:r  ^ Five 'so  ns  ^ S^he^It 

Sd ifwS  by  bore  .n  b.iior.bl.  part.  Ili,  death 

occurred  on  the  4th  of  September,  18,5. 

n.m E a son  of  Ephraim  and  Sarah  Cable,  was  born 

Sanford  Cable,  a s I Ju)  4>  mr0  in  Octo- 

ori  the  old  farm,  ( ^ ^ marriage  to  Margaret  Bell.  This 

her,  18(i,)-  in  t-)llr  children— William.  George.  Mark  E.  and 
union  resulted  & been  engaged  in  farming. 

Robert.  1 • 

w r.arE  son  of  E.  and  S.  Cable,  was  born  in  Is- 
William  M Cabl  • " rj  1823  0n  the  24th  of  March. 

land  Creek  t0.w',8s  J^h  Bell,  and  reared  a family  of  two  children 
1859,  he  roar neo w Hifl  occupation  is  farming. 


John  Yocum,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Yocum,  born  in  Island 
Creek  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  April  19,  1831.  On 
the  3d  of  May,  1853,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Eliza  Whit- 
son, of  Brooke  county,  West  Virginia.  They  have  a family  of 
ten  children,  three  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Since  his  mar- 
riage ho  resided  in  Steubenville  township  until  1875,  when  he 
came  to  his  present  location.  He  was  in  Company  I)  ot  the 
157th  Regiment  O.  N.  G.  His  business  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  packing  ice,  which  he  soils  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Re 
preserves  for  sale  during  the  proper  season  from  1.500  to  2,000 
tons. 


Leamon  W.  Martin  was  born  in  Sistersville,  O.,  December  9, 
1843.  His  parents  died  when  ho  was  young,  and  when  but  three 
years  ot  age  he  was  brought  to  Steubenville  and  lived  with  Asa 
Travis.  lie  has  followed  butchering  for  ten  years.  Married 
Sarah  Priest,  of  Brooke  county,  W.  Va„  March  18,  1875,  by 
whom  he  is  the  parent  of  one  child,  Elijah  J.  In  1876  be  moved 
to  his  present  location,  on  Wells'  creek. 

Leonidas  H.  Walker,  son  of  Dr.  P.  A.  and  Amanda  E. 
Walker,  was  born  in  Island  Creek  township,  November  24, 1854. 
He  received  a common  school  education,  and  followed  farming, 
which  occupation  he  still  pursues.  Married  Sallie  J.  Robertson 
March  11,  1878.  They  have  one  child,  Florence  W. 

George  ? Watson,  son  of  George  and  Sarah  Watson,  was 
born  in  Island  Creek  township  July  30,  1822.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  emigrated  lrom  Washington  coun- 
tv in  about  1819,  and  settled  on  a farm  of  120  acres  in  Island 
Creek  township.  He  was  of  Irish  descent  Our  subject  was 
married  March,  1844,  to  Jane  Clark,  of  Knox  township.  They 
have  one  child,  Sarah  J.  After  his  marriage  be  resided  on  the 
old  home  farm,  and  in.  1872  he  came  to  his  present  location,  where 
he  owns  214  acres  of  land  (.sec.  9). 


David  W.  McCullough,  son  of  Alexander  and  Bethanna  Mc- 
Cullough. was  boru  at  East  Springfield,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio, 
December  24,  1843,  and  was  reared  on  a farm.  Attended  Har- 
lem Springs  College  tor  two  years.  After  leaving  school he 
taught  one  year.  When  the  rebellion  of  the  Southern  States 
took  place  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  52d  Regiment,  as  a pri- 
vate, and  served  till  the-  close  ot  the  war.  Received  wounds  10 
the  charge  made  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  June  2< ,1864  bmn 
struck  in  the  breast  and  shoulder.  On  October  26,  18.  L he 
married  Sarah  J.  Watson,  by  whom  he  has  one  child,  Clark  vv. 

-I«IW  I'PMlf  it*  toorfither. 


X-T^  8i  n r\  hiu  filt  h 


up.)  n - 


Jesse  L Flemming,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Flemming, 

J,  ton  in*  MuKlUmk  t™,»h ip  June  '21, 

blacksmithing  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  In  1840  he  staHed 
a shop  and  has  carried  on  the  business  ever  n » He  “I- 
opened  a store  in  1850,  and  has  been  merchandizing  as  we  , 
On  A u <f u^t  15  18*19,  married  Sarah  Smith,  by  whom  e 
Sen  S re  end  four  d„uSlHor,.  He  had  »..» 

Who  served  in  the  rebellion.  The  father  of  our  subject  was  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  and  settled  in  Jefferson  county  with  a 
family  of  seven  children  in  1815.  He  died  June  30,  184U,  at 
the  age  of  63.  and  his  wife  died  in  1849  at  about  tlm  i.ame  a^; 
Those  of  bis  children  still  living  reside  in  Island  Creek 
ship. 

Wf.stlet  A.  Warden,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Warden,  was 
born  in  Knox  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  i »rc.g  wi’dowed 
His  father  died  when  W estley  was  very  J°inS'  . townsbip. 
mother,  with  six  children,  removed  to  Is  . and  Creek _to  ^ ^ 
On  the  12th  of  August,  1862,  he  enlisted I1  > C P J He  was 

98th  Regiment,  and  served  unu!  the  cfose  of  th  f 

never  off  duty  but  a short  time.  Married  Eliza  J Mo  ^ 

Island  Creek  township,  January  L,  - > jt  improved 

location  in  1873,  where  he  owns  eighty  acres  of  V 

land. 

Alexander  M.  Shane  W1g*wrnw°1||,jhj£™ sHtecn^years  ot 

r'hi'Su  th.TrpU'r  trade  Which  he 
On  January  6,  1856.  he  wa.  united  h. 

By  her  he  reared  a family  of  seven  children  two 
daughters.  Came  to  bis  present  location  in  1 

James  Shane,  decased,  was  born i m ^land  ^ecs  ^ .^P 

Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  1806.  Married  Catharine 
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and  roared  nine  cbildred.  Two  of  bis  sons,  John  and  Abraham, 
served  in  the  rebellion.  The  former  died  as  a prisoner  at  Sauls- 
berry,  in  1863.  His  widow  still  survives,  aged  seventy  years. 

Samuel  Still,  son  of  Daniel  and  Barbara  Still,  was  born  in 
Island  Creek  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  February  15, 
1843.  October  1,  1861,  lie  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  B, 
of  the  First  VV.  Va.,  V.  I.,  serving  three  years  and  two  months. 
He  was  shot  in  the  right  shoulder,  at  Moorcfield,  West  Virginia, 
where  they  were  encamped,  and  were  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
the  enemy.  lie  was  wounded  by  a revolver  shot.  At  the  battle  of 
Port  Republic,  June  9,  1862,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  kept  at 
Lynchburg  and  Belle  Island  for  three  months.  On  the  13th  of 
December,  1867,  ho  married  Sarah  J.  Yocum.  This  union  re- 
sulted in  seven  children — six  living.  Been  living  on  his  pres- 
ent place  since  1868. 

Benjamin  T.  Coe,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Coe,  was 
born  in  Island  Creek  township,  March  6,  1833.  On  the  3d  of 
October,  1844,  ho  married  Esther  M.  Freeborn.  They  had  a 
family  of  ten  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters  are  living. 
He  resides  on  the  farm  upon  which  his  father  settled  in  1810. 
His  father  was  a native  ol  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Our  subject’s  grandfather  bought  section  25,  November  8,  1799, 
ot  Thomas  Edgington,  and  paid  81,760.  Benjamin  Coe,  deceased, 
settled  on  the  north  halt  as  above  mentioned,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death  in  1842.  ilis  widow  died  January,  1867, 
aged  seventy-four  years. 

Mathew  Stark,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Stark,  was  born 
in  Cross  Creek  township,  September,  ls32.  Married  Mary  J. 
Stone,  October,  1854,  by  whom  he  reared  a family  of  five  chil- 
dren : Howard,  Adeline  V.,  George  W.,  Harry  R.,  and  Charles 
W.  Mr.  Stark  removed  to  Island  Creek  township  in  1875, 
where  he  has  a farm  of  eighty  acres.  For  the  last  twenty-five 
years  he  has  followed  threshing  during  tall  and  winter,  and 
farms  in  the  summer  seasons. 


1st  of  July,  1841,  he  married  Martha  Close,  and  reared  a family 
of  five  children.  In  1840  he  lost  his  right  arm  while  firing  a can- 
non. In  1871  he  purchased  the  property  where  he  now  resides, 
and  tho  mill  known  as  the  Browning  Mill,  which  he  conducted 
until  1878. 

James  T.  Martin  was  born  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 21,  1828,  and  when  ho  was  ten  years  of  age  his  parents, 
John  F.,  and  Mary  Martin,  removed  to  Jefferson  county.  In 
1852,  our  subject  went  to  California,  where  he  engaged  in  min- 
ing, and  returned  home  in  1859.  In  1860  he  went  back  again 
and  remained  until  tbe  fallot  1867,  when  he  paid  another  visit 
home,  returning  in  the  spring  of  1868.  In  1874  he  came  back 
again  and  commenced  farming.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1876, 
ho  was  married  to  Sarah  Davis,  by  whom  he  has  one  child. 

Daniel  A.  Moreland,  son  of  David  and  Arty  M.  Moreland, 
was  born  March  31,  1838.  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  He  was 
a soldier  in  the  late  rebellion  and  was  wounded  May  27,  1864, 
at  Dallas,  Georgia.  On  January  9,  1865,  he  married  Mary  A. 
Findley.  He  is  the  father  of  six  children.  In  1866,  he  was 
elected  assessor  of  Island  creek,  which  office  he  has  held  ever 
since. 

Beatty  McFarland,  a native  of  Adams  county,  Pa.,  was  born 
February  27,  18<)6.  He  came  with  his  parents,  who  settled  in 
Island  Creek  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  1812;  and 
was  married  to  Minerva  Arnold,  October  31,  1837.  She  died 
February  12,  1875.  In  1841  he  was  elected  justice  ot  the  peace  of 
the  above  named  township  and  has  hold  tho  office  ever  since — 
making  a period  of  38  years. 

Paul  Ca&tner. — Our  subject  was  born  in  Island  Creok  town- 
ship, Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  September  26,  1845,  and  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mary  H.  Paxton,  November  3,  1870.  He  has  a 
family  oi  four  children.  He  has  an  ice-house  on  Will’s  creek 
and  during  the  summer  season  follows  teaming. 


Samuel  Huston,  whose  parents  wore  John  A.,  and  Jane  L.  ; 
Huston,  was  born  in  Island  Creek  township,  February  28,  1850.  j 
Ho  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  1867  ho  enter-  I 
ed  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  grad- 
uated in  I860.  Married  Sarah  T.  Porter,  September  2,  1873. 

This  union  resulted  in  one  child,  John  A.  The  father  of  onr 
subject  John  A.  Huston,  Sr.,  was  born  in  1812,  in  this  township. 

He  was  married  three  times.  First,  in  1835,  to  Isabella  Steph- 
enson. She  died  August  21,  1841.  He  then  married  Nancy 
Marquis,  August  25,  1842.  She  died  May  2,  1848.  His  third 
wife  was  Jane  T.  Fleming,  to  whom  he  was  married,  April  24, 
1849.  He  died  November  17,  1863,  and  bis  wife  November  26, 
1877,  aged  66.  Willian  S.,  ( deceased),  Andrew,  who  resides 
in  Missouri,  and  Lizzie  S.,  deceased,  were  ehrildrcu  of  his  first 
wife.  Wilson  8.,  who  isot  his  second  wile,  livos  in  Iowa.  Ot  bis 
third  was  born  Samuel,  Mary,  (deceased)  and  Martha.  Our 
subject’s  grandfather  was  born  in  Carlislo,  Pennsylvania,  April 
1762.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Simunds,  and  reared  a , 
family  of  six  children.  Ho  migrated  to  Jefferson  county,  in 
1809,  and  located  permanently  on  section  2,  Island  Creek  town- 
ship. He  died  December  5.  1836.  His  wife  died  Julj*,  1852. 

Daniel  M.  Abraham,  son  of  D.  C.  and  Mary  Abraham,  was 
born  on  the  farm  where  he  yet  resides,  May  26,  1829.  He  mar- 
ried Susan  McClure,  ot  Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  March  2,  1854, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children — one  dead.  In  about  1851  he  re- 
moved to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  where  ho  engaged  in  tho  lumber 
trade  for  about  one  year.  After  bis  marriage,  bo  located  on  the 
farm  where  lie  now  resides,  and  which  was  settled  by  his  father  1 
at  an  early  day.  Ho  owns  160  acres  Mr.  A.  is  a member  of  the  j 
M E.  Church. 

James  Lyons,  the  only  child  of  Janies  and  Label  Lyons,  was 
born  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  August  12,  1817.  Our 
subjects  father  located  on  this  tract  in  1803,  and  in  1816  lie  mar-  ; 
ried  Isabel  Louthor.  lie  died  here  in  1854.  The  subject  was  j 
married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  McComis,  whom  he  wed-  I 
ded  J une  25,  1 838,  and  reared  three  children.  On  March  29, 1843,  I 
she  died,  and  then  he  married  Hannah  B.  Markle,  June,  1845. 

By  her  he  reared  a family  of  seven  children.  j 

E.  B.  Shepherd,  a native  of  Pittsburgh,  was  born  February  18,  ! 

1818,  He  learned  the  machinists'  trade,  which  he  followed  fora  j 
while,  and  wasengineer  on  a steamboat  for  fifteen  years.  On  the 
53-B.  A J.  Cos. 


Isaac  Graton,  son  of  R.  and  F.  Grafton,  was  born  in  West- 
moreland county,  Pa.,  July  25,  1797.  His  parents  migrated 
and  settled  in  Jefferson  county,  in  1812,  and  purchased  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  section 
twenty-three.  His  father  was  killed  by  lightning  when  about 
sixty  years  of  age.  Isaac  was  married  twice  ; in  1823  to  Jane 
Mcr arland,  by  whom  he  had  a family  of  eight  children, 
for  his  second  wife,  he  married  Caroline  Lowry  (nee  Daniels) 
m 1865.  Mr.  Grafton  is  eighty-two  years  old  and  his  wife 
sixty-nine;  both  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 


John  L),  Grafton,  son  ot  Isaac  Grafton,  was  born  March  10 
1834;  married  January  21,  1858,  to  Sarah  J.  Palmer,  by  whom 
hereared  a family  of  seven  children.  His  occupation  is  farm- 


• i • , r v <mu  luiuiiua  navidson. 

in  bprmgneld  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  July  20  1830 
He  received  a common  school  education  and  occasionally  tau-ht 

"■‘"'P  , I"  "«  a mill  SiTim 

and  began  m the  milling  business.  On  January  26  1857  ho 

children  “iTC*  ^ ™-«Wiu  three 

child i cn.  In  lb<-  he  came  to  his  present  location  in  Island 

Creek  and  bought  the  mill  owned  by  James  Scott.  Our  sub- 
ject s father  was  a native  ot  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania 
and  horn  m 1(  96  and  came  to  Jefferson  county,  in  about  1806  ; 
married  Matilda  Morrison,  reared  seven  children  and  died  in 


\\  1LLTAM  llliott.  whose  parents  were  James  and  EliznhotK 
Elliott,  was  born  in  Brooke  county,  \y.  Va  March  1 1841  a 

Irnd^wf’  18i’8,  h°  ?'0,;V°  S,loubGnvilie  to  learn  the  blacksmith 
ti.uk,  "here  he  woiked  for  three  years.  When  tho  was  K i 

out  he  enlisted  as  a blacksmith  in  the  First  W Va eavalr  ’ cl* 

pany  L,  and  served  till  July  1,  1865.  In  February  imv  ?’COm' 

to  his  present  location,  Pleasant  Valley  Murehl2 

married  to  Kiltie  Scott.  They  have  two  diildrei  ’ ’ ° W“ 

James  Blackburn  was  born  in  Wayne  townsl.in 
county,  Ohio,  April  1,  1814.  Ho  learned  the  mil  Vh^ 
and  removed  to  Island  creek  in  1834 a d opt™,  mill?"?89 
win. i„ ,8115, to ,5; 

lcn-  This  marriage  resulted  in  six  children  In  lK-v^Ln 

moved  from  the  county  lor  several  years,  and  in  isl^be \Z 
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this  mill  until  1871  Ind  thl  Brown'a8  «»»•  He  conducted 
He  has  been  Irrvi enm?ved  t0  his  Present  location, 
burn,  our  subS  fftlw  T ^ yoars'  Tboma*  Black- 
Pa  in  17Q->  J a U ’ Was  born  11  Westmoreland  county 

»*■*  • rSi 

Xl  rsr  £ 

% who  was  born  and  yet  resides  in  the  county. 

of  ^.T  r“i?  CoopEK  was  born  near  Baltimore,  Maryland  and  is 
“h  extraction.  Whilst  yet  a young  man  Mr  Cooner 
and  William  Campbell,  both  about  the  same  ago  ’used  to  hunt 

they  ventb  ° ^ IJ°W  WeSt  VipRinia*  ulong  the  Ohio  river.  Finally 
Store  P aCr0"8  th0 1 .vvater  and  tried  their  skill  in  the  ter 
7 h.  no»TJ  US  eurly  V95-  Thw”  two  purchased  section 
thi  u ox  t0'vnslHP.  Jeftorson  county.  In  1798,  Ephraim 
the  subject  removed  permanently  on  this  land.  He  and  Camp- 
bell  built  the  first  cabin  on  the  State  road,  between  Wills  Creek 

KVhom  h Cr0Uk'i  18?H’  0ur  8ubJ'cct  married  Amelia  Cotter, 
by  whom  he  reared  a family  of  eight  children.  He  died  in  185*' 
on  the  old  farm  upon  which  he  located.  His  wife  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine.  His  mother  lived  to  be  994  years  of  age. 

Geo  roe  Ault,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a son  of  Andrew 
£?}!?*  aatlye  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
born  on  the  -3d  of  August.  180.5,  in  now  Island  creek  township 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  On  March  9,  1820,  he  married  Marga- 
retbisler,  by  whom  he  reared  nine  children.  In  1852  he  went 
to  California  and  remained  for  nineteen  years,  followin’- mining 
and  cattle  dealing.  His  brother  Philip  served  in  the  war  ol 
lol2. 

William  Stake  was  born  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Stark,  De- 
cember 7,  1820,  in  Cross  Creek  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio. 
On  the  28th  of  September,  1848,  he  married  Elizabeth  Winters 
Ihis  marriage  resulted  in  two  children.  He  farmed  till  1848 
when  he  began  as  a traveling  salesman  for  the  firm  of  Beatty  A 
Co.,  of  Steubenville,  with  which  firm  he  continued  till  1852,  after 
which  ho  bought  property  in  Island  Creek  township.  Ho  has 
held  the  office  of  county  commissioner  since  1872,  Ho  was  a 
soldier  for  a short  time  in  the  rebellion  and  served  under  Col 
McCook. 


Moses  Ross  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  in  1772,  In 
1803,  Moses,  his  brother  Robert  and  their  motho’r,  removed  to 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  and  located  on  the  farm  where  his  sons 
yet  reside,  in  Island  Creek  township.  In  1804,  he  married  Eliz- 
abeth Ramsey,  who  was  born  in  1782,  by  whom  he  reared  nine 
children.  Ho  died  in  1855.  During  the  war  of  1812,  he  was 
paymaster  of  a regiment.  James  and  David  Ross  own  the  home- 
stead. Our  subject’s  lather,  John  Ross  was  a captain  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  served  all  through  that  struggle  lor  liberty 
under  General  Washington. 

Thomas  B.  .Nixon,  whose  parents  were  Andrew  and  Jemima 
Nixon,  was  born  in  Island  Creek  township,  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  February  15,  1821.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  his  parents 
removed  to  Monroe  county,  Illinois,  and  located  opposite  St. 
Louis.  Hero  he  was  educated  and  learned  the  carpenter  trade, 
but  his  principal  business  through  life  has  been  farming.  In 
1840,  our  subject  returned  to  Jefferson  county  and  settled  in  Is- 
land Creek  township,  and  in  1847,  he  married  Mary  Crawford, 
by  whom  he  reared  nine  children.  He  owns  230  acres  of  well 
improved  land.  In  1872*  Me.  Nixon  was  elected  infirmary  di- 
rector and  served  three  years. 


Moses  Coe  was  born  in  Island  Creek  township  on  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides,  October  30,  1822.  He  owns  154  acres  of 
and.  Ho  was  the  oldest  son  of  Moses  and  Esther  Coe,  who  came 
from  Washington  county,  Pa.,  in  1815.  a ne 

Samuel  Mokton.- William  a»d  Mary  Morton  were  the  na- 
rents  of  our  subject  who  was  born  in  Fulton  county,  September 
j':1,8.11.'  Ho  sett|ed  in  Jefferson  county  in  1838;  married  Eliz- 
dr  ^}nl1ers’  J.u  y 5*‘184L  TbeT  reared  a family  of  four  ehil- 
?854  Mr  M a!nT  0‘ “0Venty  ac.''eB>  uPon  which  he  settled  in 
Whuerswille  1U'°  member8  of  tbe  M.  E.  Church  at 

Septmpbcr  ^ER18U  S *7°  °n  the  whul  e he  now  resides, 
eptember  1814,  and  was  married  August  29,  1839  Thev 

reared  two  children.  William  Winters,  the  fiither  of  our  subject 

was  born  m Lancaster  count}-,  Pa.,  in  1777  andnmstn  Tort'  ’ 

»n  county  in  ,802.  uj.i  tXtZttXXg* 

now  lives,  where  he  died  in  1849. 

William  L.  Rhineuaut  was  born  in  Island  Creek  townshin 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  May  27,  1848.  Ho  obtained  an  aeadem- 
lcal  education  and  taught  school  for  a livelihood.  During  the 

X • VVa','  he.enIlyled  aB  a Private,  August  15,  1862,  in  the 
98th  regiment  and  served  untii  the  termination  of  hostilities.  In 

Juh’ree  children.  by  Wh°m  he  reared  a 

J.  B.  Richmond.— The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Meigs 
count},  Ohio,  May  4 18o0.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  at- 
tending school  at  Bethany  College,  W.  Va.,  where  ho  continued 
three  years  Was  deputy  sheriff  under  Samuel  Johnston  two 
years  and  Alexander  Smith  one  year.  His  occupation  at  present 


David  Gladden  (deceased)  was  a native  of  Washington 
county,  1 a,  and  born  November  8,  1796.  His  parents  removed 
to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  1800,  and  settled  on  section  20,  now 
Island  Creek  township.  Our  subject  married  Elizabeth  Winters, 
January  21,  1819.  This  union  resulted  in  four  daughters.  Mr. 
Gladden  died  March  25,  1859,  but  bis  widow,  who  was  born  Sep- 
tember, 2,  1798,  still  survives.  r 

Andrew  H.  Coe.  Our  subject  was  boru  in  Island  Creek  town- 
ship, June  3,  1826.  On  Oetobor  28,  1858,  be  married  Mary  F. 
Foster.  This  union  resulted  in  six  children.  Mr.  C.  was  a 
member  of  Company  E,  157th  O.  N.  G.,duringthe  rebellion  and 
was  under  Col.  McCook. 

John  Stark  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  January  3, 
18o2,  married  Lenora  Coe  November  24,  1871.  They  have  two 
children,  lie  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Two  Ridge  Presby- 
terian church.  His  vocation  is  farming. 

© 

Adam  Beltz  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Pa.,  January  28, 
1829.  His  parents  came  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  when  Adam 
was  very  young.  He  learned  the  carpenter  trade  with  his  father, 
which  occupation  ho  has  always  followed.  On  the  10th  of  April, 
1859,  he  married  Mary  A.  Porter.  Mr.  B.  came  to  his  present 
location  in  1863,  where  he  owns  thirty-five  acres  of  land. 

Edward  McConnell  was  of  Irish  birth  and  born  in  May, 
1835;  was  reared  a farmer  and  gardener.  In  1854,  he  migrated 
to  America,  first  settling  in  Pittsburgh.  In  1869,  he  settled  in 
Brooke  county,  W.  Va.,  opposite  Steubenville,  where  he  fol- 
lowed gardening  till  1876,  and  then  he  removed  to  his  present 
residence.  He  owns  eighty  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  in 
fruit  trees;  strawberries,  raspberries,  Ac.  He  was  married  twice, 
first  to  Betty  J.  Kennedy  and  then  to  Anna  McCauslen.  He 
had  two  children  by  the  former  and  six  by  the  latter. 


Rev.  John  C.  McCracken  was  born  in  Armstrong  county,  Pa., 
March  23,  i850.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  schooUeach- 
ingand  taught  the  greater  part  of  bio  time  prior  to  entering  col- 
lege. He  entered  the  Sophomore  class  at  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College  in  1872,  and  graduated  in  1875.  In  the  fall  of 
the  latter  year  he  began  a course  at  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  and  completed  the  same  in  the  spring  of  1878.  The 
following  June  he  married  Emma  Hill.  He  first  began  in  the 
ministry  in  Indiana  county,  Pa.,  and  then  came  to  his  present 
field.  He  has  charge  of  the  Two  Ridge  Presbyterian  and 
Pleasant  Hill  churches. 


James  McElroy  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1812,  and  in  1835,  ho  was  united  in  marriage  to  Sarah 
McCauslen,  by  whom  he  brought  up  five  children.  In  1837,  he 
moved  to  Wills  creek  and  operated  a grist  mill  for  some  five 
years.  In  1842,  ho  embarked  in  the  lumber  busiuess  in  Steu- 
benville, and  continued  in  that  business  until  1852,  when  he 
came  to  his  present  location.  Ho  owns  125  acres  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  farming.  Our  subject’s  father,  whose  name  was  also 
James,  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.;  married  Mary 
Mitchell  in  1808,  and  removed  to  this  county  ashort  time  after. 
He  died  in  1858,  aged  seventy-six  years.  His  wife’s  father,  Na- 
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thaniei  Mitcbeli,  sorved  alJ  through  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  for  three  years  was  one  of  General  Washington’s  body 
guards. 

Samuel  S.  Vaughan.— The  subject’s  father,  James  Vaughan, 
was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  in  1705 ; married  Eleanor 
Goudy  in  1818,  and  migrated  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  and  lo- 
cated in  Island  Creek  township,  where  he  died  in  1863,  and  his 
wife  in  1865.  They  had  but  two  children — Samuel  S.,  our  sub- 
ject, and  Elizabeth.  Samuel  was  the  eldest  and  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1823.  He  was  uuitod  in  marriage  to  Rebecca  A. 
Walker,  by  whom  he  became  the  parent  of  six  sons  and  one 
daughter.  In  1859,  he  came  to  his  present  location,  where  he 
owns  a farm  of  270  acres. 

Joseph  Miller  was  born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtcmberg, 
Germany,  October  25,  1834.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a weaver. 
His  parents  migrated  to  America  when  he  was  about  eighteen 
years  of. age  and  settled  in  Pittsburgh.  In  1859,  he  wont'to  Cal- 
ifornia and  followed  mining  for  four  years  and  then  returned  to 
Pittsburgh.  In  1870,  he  removed  to  West  Virginia,  where  be 
remained  two  years.  In  1872,  he  removed  to  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio.  He  owns  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Island  Creek  township, 
where  he  now  resides.  In  18(!8,  he  was  married  to  Mary  A. 
Eichenlaub  and  has  four  children. 

Andrew  C.  Ault  was  born  in  Steubenville,  May  3,  1833.  In 
1845,  his  parents  removed  to  Island  Creek  township,  on  the  old 
farm  wdiere  his  grandfather  settled  in  1799.  Andrew  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Normal  School  at  Hopedale.  In  1858,  he  married 
his  first  wife,  Sarah  J.  Wilkins,  and  by  her  had  three  children. 
She  died  in  October,  1894,  and  in  September,  1866,  he  was  again 
united  in  marriage  to  one  Mary  C.  Robertson,  which  resulted  in 
four  children.  He  owns  102  acres  of  land. 


and  from  thence  to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in  1861,  and  folded 
gardening  till  August,  1862,  when  be  enlisted  in  Company  E,  5-d 
O.  V.  I.,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war  under  General  Sher- 
man. He  married  Catharine  Campbell,  of  Allegheny  county, 
Pa.,  July,  1862,  and  has  fwo  children— both  boys.  After  his  re- 
turn from  the  army,  Mr.  K.  followed  gardening  till  1873,  when 
be  began  the  fire-brick  business,  in  which  ho  is  still  engaged. 

George  Paxton,  a native  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  Aberdeen- 
shire March,  1817,  and  when  twenty-one  years  of  age  emigrated 
to  America  and  located  in  Steubenville,  Ohio.  He  married  Mar- 
garet Huscroft  in  June  1844,  and  has  five  boys  and  five  girls. 
He  came  to  Island  Creek  township  in  1867. 

Ephraim  Lashley,  son  of  Caleb  and  Mary  Lashley,  was 
born  at  Wegee,  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  May  20, 1827.  When 
a small  child  his  parents  removed  to  Monroe  county,  Ohio, 
where  they  remained  until  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  and 
from  thence  to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  where  young  Lashley  fol- 
lowed boating  for  several  years.  Married  Mary  Steward,  of 
Steubenville,  by  whom  he  had  two  children:  Benjamin  T.,  born 
in  1859,  and  Mary  Lashley,  born  in  1863.  In  1852  Mr.  L.  lost 
his  right  arm  and  left  band  bj-  the  premature  discharge  of  a can- 
non which  be  was  firing.  In  1869  he  came  to  his  present  loca- 
tion at  Pekin,  Island  Creek  township,  where  he  keeps  a gro- 
cery and  owns  a small  farm.  His  lather  was  a soldier  in  the 
war  ol  1812. 

John  Culp,  son  of  George  Culp,  was  born  in  Knox  township, 
Jefferson  county,  O.,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years 
at  the  blacksmith  trade  with  J.  M.  Swords,  of  Steubenville. 
Worked  as  a journeyman  three  years,  when  he  located  in  Pekin, 
Island  Creek  township,  where  he  still  plies  his  trade. 


Jacob  Ault,  son  of  Andrew  Ault,  Sr.,  was  born  September  17, 
1800,  on  the  old  home  farm.  He  followed  carpentering  and  cab- 
inet-making. He  was  married  three  times  and  reared  a large 
family.  His  death  occurred  in  1865. 

Joseph  C.  Ault. — Our  subject's  parents  were  Jacob  and  Cath- 
arine E.  Ault,  and  whilst  residing  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Joseph 
was  born  to  them,  November  18,  1834.  In  August,  1861,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Union  army  and  became  a member  of  Company  E, 
2d  regiment,  O.  1 . I. ; was  transferred  to  field  and  staff  as  hos- 
pital steward,  by  order  ot  Col.  McCook  ; was  taken  prisoner  in 
1863,  and  released  in  1864;  was  confined  five  months  at  Ander- 
sonviJle,  Ga.  On  December  21,  1865,  he  was  married  to  Annie 
I.  Fleming.  They  have  three  children.  He  removed  to  his 
present  farm  in  the  fall  of  1878. 

William  Taylor  was  born  in  Island  Creek  township,  Jeffer 
son  county,  Ohio,  September  27,  1809.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
began  the  trade  of  a tanner.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1832,  he 
made  Catharine  Jackman  his  wife.  This  union  resulted  iri  five 
children.  Since  1832,  he  has  followed  farming.  Mr.  T.  has  been 
a class  leader  in  the  M.  E.  Church  for  fifty-five  years. 

Benjamin  Lee  was  born  in  Island  Creek  township  May,  1831, 
and  in  October,  18 52,  he  married  Elizabeth  Taj’lor  and  reared  a 
family  of  two  children  by  her;  removed  to  bis  present  place 
April,  1863. 

Samuel  Lee. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  May  17,  1821.  and  when  but  two  years  of  age  his 
parents  removed  to  Jefferson  county.  Ohio,  in  April,  1851,  Mr. 

Lee  married  Ann  Barclay  and  reared  twelve  children.  He  is  a 
farmer. 

^ James  Lee. — The  father  of  our  subject  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1790,  and  migrated  to  America  in  1818;  was  married  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  in  1820,  and  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children; 
came  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  1823.  He  died  in  September, 

1877.  The  subject  was  born  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and  soon  after 


becoming  of  age  he  married  Annie  Cooper,  who  has  given  issue  to 
nvecbildren.  For  awhile  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  trade, 
but  is  now  farming. 

David  King,  a native  of  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  was  born  Oc- 
tober 4,  1839.  He  learned  the  trade  of  boiler  making,  which  he 
followed  till  1860,  when  be  removed  to  Allegheny  county,  Pa., 
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George  W.  Culp,  son  of  George  Culp,  of  Knox  township, 
served  three  years  at  blaeksmithing  with  J.  M.  Swords  in  Steu- 
benville. Traveled  as  a journeyman,  first  at  Wellsville,  Ohio; 
then  at  Now  Cumberland,  West  Virginia;  then  back  to  Wells- 
villo,  where  he  bought  a one-half  interest  in  a shop  and  staid 
fifteen  months  ; thence  through  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois  and 
Minnesota.  In  the  latter  state  he  remained  about  oneyear  and 
then  returned  to  Ohio  in  1870,  and  went  into  partnership  with 
his  brother,  John  Culp,  at  Pekin,  in  Island  Creek  township, 
Jefferson  county.  Ohio. 

William  C.  Nichols,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Nichols,  was 
born  in  Brooke  county,  West  Virginia,  July  25, 18 41;  was  reared 
a farmer.  In  1859  he  went  to  Shelby  county,  Indiana,  and  was 
educated  at  Franklin  College.  Enlisted  as  a private  in  Com- 
pany G.  3d  Indiana  Cavalry,  August  16,  1862.  .Was  with  Gen. 
Sherman  till  July  24,  1865,  was  wounded  at  Stone  River  and 
Cbickamauga,  at  the  latter  place  was  shot  through  the  stomach, 
since  which  time  his  health  has  not  been  good.  After  the  war 
ho  returned  to  Indiana,  taught  school  and  studied  law  with 
Love  & Davis,  also  with  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1870.  Was  appointed  U.  S.  Mail  Agent  on 
the  I.  C.  it  L.  R.  R , which  position  he  filled  two  years."  Came 
to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  married  Virginia  Hull,  September 
18,  1872,  and  have  one  child  named  Frank  II.  Nichols.  Mr.  N., 
remained  one  year  at  Steubenville.  Ohio,  then  moved  to  Sloan’s' 


Station  where  he  taught  one  year  and  then  came  to  Jeddo  Station, 
in  October,  1876,  where  he  still  exercises  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. 


John  Donnelly,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
June  8,  1838,  and  when  but  twelve  years  of  age  engaged  in  the 
pottery  business  which  he  has  followed  ever  since.  Emigrated 
to  America,  in  March,  1868.  Began  work  in  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  remained  about  five  months,  and  from  there  he  went  to  New 
Cumberland,  West  Virginia,  and  became  a partner  in  McMahon 
Porter  & Co.’s  Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta  Works,'  which  posi-’ 
tion  he  still  holds.  _ r 

Mark  W.  Bell,  son  of  William  and  Margaret  Bell  was  born 
in  Brooke  county,  West  Virginia,  July  8,  I860.  Reared  on  a 
Mr.  Bell  has  followed  farming  all  his  life.  In  the  spring 


farm. 


of  1810,  bis  parents  removed  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio  and  lo* 
rated  on  80  acres  of  land  in  section  3.  in  Island  Creek  township 
for  which  he  paid  81.50  per  acre.  The  first  night  after  their  ar- 
r.vai  they  spent  in  a brush  tent,  and  on  this  same  spot  both 
William  and  Margaret  Bell  lio  buried,  lie  was  born  in  Ireland, 


I 

I 


! 
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in  1772  and  married  to  Margaret  Wallace,  in  1799.  They  were 
the  parents  of  three  children,  viz : Mark  W.,  Margaret  and 
It  race  W.  Bell.  Margaret  and  Grace  are  now  dead.  William 
a 80^’er  ’n  the  wa,‘  °1  1812,  under  General  Harrison, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  83  years.  Mark  W.  Bell,  married  Rebec- 
ca Jones,  of  Island  Creek  township,  whose  parents  also  located 
in  Island  Creek  township  in  1810.  She  was  born  January  17, 
1810,  and  married  June  27,  1832.  They  are  the  parents  of  six 
children,  as  follows  : Sarah  A.,  Margaret,  Mary  G.,  Joseph  J., 
deceased)  Rachael  H.  and  William  G.  Bell.  Mr.  Bell  still  oc- 
cupies the  old  homestead. 

9 

VALLEY  SPRINGS  ICE  WORKS. 

These  works  were  established  in  1869,  by  John  Yocum,  the 
present  proprietor.  They  are  situated  on  Wills  creek,  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  Ohio  river.  The  first  year  after  he 
began  the  business  he  packed  some  two  hundred  tons.  Histrado 
has  increased  rapidly  every  year  until  at  present  he  packs  away 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  tons  per  annum.  Ilis  ice 
is  from  pure  spring  water  and  he  always  finds  ready  sale  for  it. 

MCCONNELL’S  FRUIT  FARM. 

This  fruit  and  vegetable  farm,  which  is  situated  about  six  miles 
west  of  Steubenville,  contains  eighty  acres.  He  has  five  hun- 
dred peach  trees  of  the  finest  quality  of  budded  fruit,  five  acres 
in  raspberries,  three  acres  in  strawberries,  the  products  of  which 
are  10,000  quarts  per  annum.  Of  tomatoes,  his  annual  products 
are  at  least  1,000  bushels  per  year.  He  has  small  fruits  and  veg- 
etables of  all  kinds.  His  business  is  increasing  every  year  aud 
he  bids  fair  to  have  by  far  the  finest  fruit  farm  in  the  county. 

KING’S  GARDENS 

Are  located  tour  miles  above  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  at  the  foot 
of  Brown’s  Island.  Mr.  King  first  began  at  this  place  in  the 
spring  of  1871.  The  tract  contains  fifty-four  acres,  eighteen  acres 
of  which  are  in  garden.  He  grows  everything  in  the  vegetable 
line  produced  in  this  latitude,  and  does  a large  business  in  this 
branch. 

DAVIDSON’S  GRIST  AND  SAW  MILLS 

Were  erected  by  a Mr.  Porter  in  an  early  day  and  was  next 
owned  by  John  Myers.  In  1834,  Robert  Ramsey  became  pro- 
prietor, and  he  sold  to  J ames  Scott  about  1851 . In  1861,  the  old 
mill  was  burned  down  and  a new  mill  was  immediately  built, 
40x42  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  It  has  two  run  of  buhrs  and 
is  operated  by  both  water  and  steam  power. 

MARTIN’S  COAL  BANK 

Is  situated  on  the  farm  of  James  F.  Martin  and  was  opened  in 
the  year  1876,  by  him.  The  vein  is  three  and  a half  feet  thick, 
and  he  employs  from  three  to  four  men  in  the  fall  and  winter 
seasons. 


CROSS  CREEK  TOWNSHIP. 


John  Permar  moved  from  the  State  of  Maryland  to  Washing- 
ton county,  Pa.,  and  in  1806  he  came  to  Jefferson  county  and 
purchased  land  in  section  5 of  this  township,  on  which  land  a 
small  clearing  had  been  made  and  a cabin  built,  by  a man 
named  King,  with  a view  to  purchase ; but  be  failed  to  make  the 
payments,  and  had  to  give  it  up. 

Jacob  Wclday,  a German,  came  in  1800,  and  located  on  section 
14.  Hugh  McCullough  migrated  from  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1792,  and  located  in  Fayette  county,  where  he  gained  his  first 
knowledge  of  American  enterprise  from  his  countrymen  who 
had  come  before.  In  1803  he  came  to  Cross  creek,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1854. 

David  Dunlevy  made  the  first  whisky  in  the  township, 
about  1803 ; he  had  located  on  section  33  in  that  year. 
About  the  same  time  Joseph  Dunn  settled  here  also.  Charles 
Maxwell,  a millwright  by  trade,  came  from  Fayette  county,  Pa., 
in  the  spring  of  1806,  and  in  1807  he  built  a mill  on  the  site  of 
McGrew's  mill ; he  also  built  the  first  brick  house  in  the  west  end 
of  the  township  in  1827.  Thomas  Elliott  and  Andrew  Ander- 
son were  rIho  among  the  pioneers  of  the  west  end  of  CroSs  creek. 
John  Wright  came  in  1811,  and  located  in  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  29.  Samuel  Smith  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and 
located  fora  short  time  in  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  but  in  1800  he 
joined  the  Irish  colony  in  this  township,  and  located  near  where 
the  village  of  Alexandria  now  stands.  William  Moore  was 
among  the  first  to  settle  in  this  township;  he  crossed  the  Ohio 
river  at  Steubenville  with  his  family,  consisting  of  wife  and  four 
children,  and  like  most  of  the  settlers  in  Cross  creek,  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  having  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  about  1807, 
and  came  to  Cross  creek  about  1814.  Samuel  Iron  came  from 
Ireland,  and  settled  about  1801.  The  pioneers  of  Cross  creek 
were  almost  eutirely  of  Irish  nativity,  having  left  their  native 
land  on  account  of  religious  persecution,  being  ail  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith — either  Methodists, Secoders  or  Episcopalians;  and 
one-of  their  first  efforts  was  to  establish  places  of  worship,  and 
their  cabins  were  the  scene  of  man}'  a good  old-time  prayer- 
meeting, where  they  worshiped  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience,  without  fear  or  molestation. 

MILLS. 

The  first  settlers  were  accommodated  by  George  Mahan,  who 
brought  to  the  northeast  part  of  Cross  creek  in  1800  one  of 
those  rudely  constructed  hand  mills  for  grinding  corn.  The 
business  soon  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1804  he  ap- 
plied horse  power,  which  was  considered  a great  improvement, 
as  wheat  could  be  ground,  but  had  to  be  bolted  by  band.  In 
1805  Nathaniel  McGrow  built  the  first  mill  to  bo  run  by  water 
power  near  where  James  McGrew’s  mill  now  stands  on  Cross 
creek.  Others  soon  followed  by  building  on  Mclntire  and  lower 
down  on  Cross  creek.  Charles  Maxwell  built  the  first  saw  mill 
in  1807,  just  above  McGrew's  grist  mill.  Lanning  built  the 
second  saw  mill  in  1809  near  Gould  Station.  Since  that  time  a 
number  of  saw  mills  have  been  erected  at  different  times  in 
various  parts  of  the  township,  but  at  present  tbe  only  mills 
running  are  McGrew’s  grist  and  saw  mills,  both  of  which  are 
much  worn  by  many  years’  constant  use,  and  will  soon  serve 
only  as  marks  of  the  lost  arts  in  Cross  creek. 

There  is  a small  copperas  works  operated  by  R.  Johnson  in 
section  12. 

ELLIOTT’S  WOOLEN  FACTORY. 


SETTLEMENT. 

The  organization  of  this  township  first  appears  on  the  records 
nf  the  county  in  1806.  It  takes  its  name  from  Cross  creek  a 
! * nocuifitr  through  it.  The  first-  settlement  within  the 
present  Fmits  of  the  township  was  made  by  William  Whitcraft 
George  Mahan  and  William  McElroy  in  the  spring  of  1797.  In 
the  snringof  1798  the  Biekerstaffs  and  John  Johnson  came 
r m Washington  county,  Pa.,  purchased  land  of  Bazaleel  Wells, 
^rSTLu»u,!5.od'6  Eli  Kelly,  Sjorf.  H.Hiw.ll, 
T L M.-Connoll  John  Long,  John  Scott  and  Moses  Hunter 
were  all  settled  in  the  township  before  1800.  Nathan  Caselaer 
„ra  * v earlv  also,  but  soon  moved  back  to  Pennsylvania. 
William  McConnell  was  also  among  the  second  lot  of  settlers. 

Inhn  Ekcv  located  on  section  1 about  1803;  be  ob- 
tained a patent  for  that  section  datod  October  19, 1808.  In  1809 
James  Thompson  came  from  Ireland  and  purchased  land  of  John 
S?  He  lived  under  a large  tree  until  he  could  cut  logs  and 
h, 1,1,1 'a  cabin  James  Scott  also  cast  his  lot  among  his  Irish 
neighbors  in  Cross  Creek,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  section  2, 
about  the  same  time. 


This  establishment  was  situated  on  Gross  creek,  about  half  a 
mile  above  the  mouth  of  Mclntire  creek.  It  was  erected  by  a 
company  in  1824  for  a cotton  mill.  Before  tho  machinery  was 
all  in  the  company  broke  up,  and  the  land  and  buildings,  but 
not  the  machinery,  was  purchased  by  Georgo  Marshall,  who  put 
in  machinery  and  started  a woolen  mill.  The  machinery  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a pair  of  carding  machines  for  carding  rolls,  a 
fulling  mill  and  other  fixtures  for  dressing  country  cloth  for  the 
farmers.  In  1827  Marshall  took  into  partnership  John  ana 
James  Elliott,  and  put  in  more  machinery,  a double  carding 
machine  and  a condenser,  a sixty-spindle  jack,  one  broad  ana 
’ two  narrow  looms,  a strike-back  wide  shearing  machine,  ana  a 
tho  other  appendages  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  woolen  goo  s. 
Tbev  manufactured  broadcloth,  cassimere,  satinet,  and  flannel.. 
In  1834  other  looms  were  added,  and  they  commenced  the  man- 
ufacture of  Kentucky  jeans.  This  was  the  most  extensive 
woolen  factory  in  the  county,  outside  of  Steubenville  M 
died  in  1828,  and  tho  business  was  carried  on  by  the  fclbous 
until  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1849  or  50,  aite 
which  it  was  not  rebuilt. 
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DISTILLERIES. 

The  manufacture  of  whisky  was  an  extensive  business  in  Cross 
creek,  as  it  was  one  of  the  tew  commodities  which  could  occa- 
sionally be  exchanged  for  money.  According  to  one  informant, 
pumpkins  and  potatoes  wore  occasionally  distilled,  but  tliej’ 
were,  probably,  merely  used  as  a substitute  for  something  better. 
The  first  distillery  of  which  any  record  exists,  was  built  by 
Daniel  Dunlevy  on  section  33  as  early  as  1803. 

Another  very  early  one  was  run  by  Joseph  Hanlon  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  John  McConnell,  William  McConnell,  Wil- 
liam Woods  and  Nathaniel  Porter  were  also  early  distillers,  but 
as  tbo  country  became  settled  they  dropped  off  one  by  one,  until 
1803  there  was  but  one  in  the  township,  and  that  was  Mr.  Por- 
ter's. He  ruu  this  in  connection  with  his  mill  until  the  govern- 
ment put  such  a heavy  tax  on  the  distillers  that  small  establish- 
ments would  not  pay.  This  is  the  only  still-houso  with  all  its 
machinery,  we  believe,  that  is  still  standing  in  the  township, 
and  this  one  only  serves  as  a monument  to  mark  the  spot  where 
one  of  the  luxuries  of  pioneer  times  was  manufactured. 

COAL. 

In  the  greater  portion  of  the  township,  coal  is  so  high  up  in 
the  hills,  that  it  is  fouud  usually  in  patches  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  acres,  only  in  a few  instances  much  larger  than  the  lat- 
ter. North  from  the  railroad  the  surface  is  elevated  and  broad- 
ly rolling,  so  that,  excepting  near  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
township,  the  distance  which  one  must  pass  through,  inferior 
or  “ crop  ” coal  is  so  great,  that  the  expense  deters  many  from 
opening  banks.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  there  are 
many  deserted  banks,  nearly  all  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
abandoned  because  of  the  difficulty  of  drainage.  The  only 
one  in  operation  is  that  owned  by  the  England  heirs,  which  is 
situated  very  near  the  eastern  line  of  the  township.  This  bank 
is  an  important  one  and  is  worked  extensively  to  supply  the 
neighboring  towns.  On  McIntyres  creek,  near  the  southern 
line  of  the  township,  coal  is  mined  by  Mr.  Amos  HoagUind,  which 
is  of  good  quality.  There  is  a coal  shaft  at  Wintorsvillo  owned 
and  operated  by  Thomas  Roberts,  where  coal  ol  a superior 
quality  is  obtained,  and  a bank  on  the  farm  adjoining,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Cables,  while  a number  ot  other  banks  of 
minor  importance  are  operated  in  the  township  and  supply  the 
local  demand. 


CHURCHES. 

ST.  JAMES  EPISCOI'AL  CHURCH. 

In  December,  1800,  l)r.  Doddridge  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  a number  of  individuals  living  west  of  the  Ohio,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  every  third  Saturday, 
at  the  house  of  the  widow  McGuire.  The  subscription  boob, 
which  is  dated  December  1,  1800,  contains  the  following  names: 
George  Mahan,  William  Whitcraft,  Eli  Kelly,  George  Hailiwell, 
William  McConnell,  John  McConnell,  William  McConnell,  Geo. 
Richey,  Benjamin  Doyle,  Joseph  Williams,  John  Long,  Mary 
McGuire,  John  McKnight,  Frederick  A 1 1 bright,  John  Scott, 
Moses  Hanlon. 

This  little  congregation  was,  we  conclude,  the  germ  of  the 
present  parish  of  St.  James  in  Cross  creek,  as  among  the  above 
named  we  find  four  of  them  attached  to  the  petition  signed  by 
that  parish,  in  December,  1813,  lo  be  sent  to  the  general  con- 
vention in  1817,  asking  leave  ot  that  body  to  form  a diocese  in 
the  western  country.  These  names  are  : George  Mahan,  Wil- 
laJo  John  McConnell  and  Benjamin  Doyle. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  gradations  bjr  which  the  con- 
gregation at  the  widow  McGuire's  expanded  into  the  parish  ot 
ot.  James,  nor  how  long  services  were  held  at  her  house ; but 
Irom  the  pastor’s  papers,  we  find  that  from  1814  until  his  resig- 
R 'rU  *D  ^ 833,  he  remained  rector  ot  the  parish  of  St.  James — 

. e Rev.  Intrepid  Morse  then  assuming  charge  of  it,  in  connec- 
H'Rt  of  St.  Paul’s,  at  Steubenville.  That  the  services 
Dr.  Doddridge  were  efficient  at  St.  James,  is  shown  by  the 
act,  that  when  the  diocese  of  Ohio  was  organized  in  1818,  he 
eported  fifty-two  communicants,  and  over  one  hundred  bau- 
W|t’h’n  two  years. 

be  following  is  copied  from  the  records  of  St.  James  parish  : 
a meeting  of  the  congregation  of  St.  James,  on  the  first  of 
leav'  t ISlti,  the  petition  to  the  general  convention,  for 
e o torm  a diocese  in  the  western  country,  was  signed  by  I 


the  following  persons:  William  McConnell, 

John  Cunningham,  Samuel  Tipton,  Alex  Cunningham,  James 
Cunningham,  George  Mahan,  Widow  Mahan  Andrew  Elliott, 
Gabriel  Armstrong,  John  McCullough,  James  Fos  or,  ‘i 
Doyle,  William  White,  Thomas  White,  John  McConnell,  James 
Strong,  Hugh  Taggart,  Richard  White,  John  Foster,  James  Du- 
gan, William  Graham,  Daniel  Dunlevy. 

The  church  was  consecrated  in  1825  by  Bishop  Chase, 
first  pastor  of  the  congregation  was  Dr.  Doddridge,  w o le 
mained  until  1823.  The  pastors  who  labored  alter  him,  ana 
their  term  of  service,  were  Bev.  Intrepid  Morse,  from  1823  until 
1837;  Rev.  Richard  Grey,  from  1837  until  1851  ; Hev.  Hum- 
phrey Hollis,  from  1851  until  1855  ; Rev.  Charles  Flams,  from 
1855  until  1857;  Rev.  Edmund  Christian,  from  18o7  until  18b3; 
Rev.  Homy  A.  Lewis,  from  1863  until  1866;  Rev.  W.  L-  Wobb, 
from  1861*  until  1838;  Rev.  T.  K.  Coleman,  from  1868  until 
1870:  Rev.  Joshua  Coupland,  from  1870  until  1875.  The  pres- 
ent pastor  is  Rev.  James  M.  Hillyer.  There  were  four  hundred 
and  one  baptisms  up  to  1874,  eighty-one  marriages  up  to  1875, 
and  two  hundred  and  ten  confirmations  up  to  1863. 

St.  James  was  the  second  Episcopal  Church  organized  in  the 
northwestern  territory,  the  first  being  at  Marietta. 

CROSS  CEEKK  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

This  is  the  only  Presbyterian  church  in  the  township,  and  the 
exact  date  ot  the  first  meeting  or  who  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon, cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  but  Rev.  Wray  was  among 
the  first  preachers,  and  preached  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Elliott, 
as  early  as  1816.  Rev.  Obediah  Jennings,  thon  pastor  of  the 
first  church  at  Steubenville,  visited  and  preached  at  the  house  of 
J udge  Anderson,  (then  living  where  Joseph  Potter  now  lives) 
as  early  as  1820.  Meetings  were  also  held  occasionally  at  the 
old  log  school-house,  near  where  Stark  school -house  now  stands. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty,  in  his  youth,  preached  sometimes  at  the  house 
of  Walter  Hanlon,  and  meetings  wore  also  held  at  the  houses  of 
Stephen  Riggs,  William  Dinsmore  and  Goorge  Day.  Rev. 
Thomas  Hunt  was  also  among  the  early  preachers. 

In  1835,  the  propriety  and  importance  of  having  a house  of 
worship  erected,  was  discussed,  where  prayer  meeting,  Sabbath 
school  and  preaching  could  bo  held,  and  in  1837  the  first  church 
was  erected.  It  was  built  of  brick  and  was  a good  one  for  tbat 
time.  George  Day  gave  an  acre  ol  ground  for  the  church  and 
graveyard.  The  following  spring  a petition  was  presented  to 
Presbytery  asking  for  the  organization  of  the  church.  The 
Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty  was  appointed  to  visit  them  and  or- 
ganize if  the  way  was  open.  The  church  was  accordingly 
organized  with  twenty -five  members,  fifteen  from  Two  Ridges, 
seven  from  Steubenville,  two  from  Richmond,  and  one  from 
Beech  Spring,  who  entered  into  a covenant  to  associate  and 
walk  together  in  a church  relationship,  agreeably  to  the  ac- 
knowledged doctrine  and  order  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
The  following  persons  were  chosen  ruling  elders:  George  Day, 
Allen  Hanlon.  James  Stark,  Alex.  Morrison  and  James  McCoy.’ 
The  first  pasior  was  Rev.  Joseph  II.  Chambers,  who  was  re- 
ceived by  this  Presbytery  from  Rodstone  Presbytery, at  Bloom- 
field, February  27,  1839.  Mr.  Chambers  continued  pastor  here 
for  over  eleven  years.  In  1845  a parsonage  was  built,  costing 
between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars,  and  in  1870  additions 
were  put  to  it,  costing  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
In  1873  the  church  was  consumed  by  fire,  being  a total  loss 
there  being  no  insurance.  The  fires  had  been  kindled  in  the 
stoves  for  Sabbath  school,  but  how  it  caught  the  building  was 
not  known.  The  members  decided  to  build  a new  church  at 
once,  and,  December  14,  1873,  the  new  house  was  dedicated  Rev 
A M-  Held  preaching  the  sermon.  The  new  church  was  of  brick 
costing  83,946.  The  whole  number  of  members  since  the  organ- 
ization is  about  2:>5;  number  of  deaths  as  far  as  known  55  • 
number  dismissed  or  left,  123.  The  present  pastor,  Rev  J F‘ 

Boyd  was  installed  May  9,  1870,  Rev.  T.  A.  McCurdy  deliver' 
mg  the  sermon.  J 

M.  E.  CHURCH,  WINTERSVILLE. 

The  organization  of  this  church  was  effected  in  1835  at  the 
house  of  \\  illiam  Roberts,  and  in  1841  he  built,  at  his  own  ex 
pense,  a house  of  worship  near  his  residence,  about  one 

®lt0  ?/-  V'6  pTw.ut  church-  Mr-  Roberts  soon  after 

184  > 'L  l ' 'U0,  u TWl  f?r  11  dedicated  in 

184-j  b}  Rev.  George  Holmes.  Among  the  first  mnmL  ln 
find  Jacob  Vail,  Henry  Oliver,  William  Roberts  and  SaLuffi 
-laitin  In  1808  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a larger  and 
better  house,  as  the  old  one  was  entirely  too  small  and  getting 
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IorjLra,Uch  dilaPidat*d-  The  present  house  is  built  of  brick, 
o~x42  feet,  cost  810,000,  and  was  dedicated  by  Samuel  Nesbitt 
in  June,  1869.  It  has  a membership  at  present  of  115.  The 
q ku  ’ ^eaver  *8  the  present  minister.  There  is  a prosperous 
babbath  school  connected  with  this  church  with  an  attendance 
of  about  sixty  scholars. 

EKEY  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

This  church  was  first  organized  in  the  school  house  of  Dis- 
trict. No.  3.  Rev.  Whorten  and  Rev.  Kent  were  the  first  minis- 
ters; James  Elliott,  first  class  leader.  The  first  members  were 
Andrew  Ekey,  Nancy  Ekey,  James  Elliott,  Andrew  Elliott,  Rev. 
Tipton  and  Rev.  C.  A.  Holmes.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Andrew  Ekey,  prior  to  the  one  held  in  the  school- 
house.  Mrs.  Nancy  Ekey  is  the  only  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers living.  This  church  is  not  in  a very  prosperous  condition. 
The  first  burial  in  the  graveyard  attaehod  to  the  church  was 
David  Ekey,  sou  of  Andrew  and  Nancy  Ekey,  November  23, 
1850.  There  is  quite  a prosperous  Sunday  school  connected 
with  this  church,  which  meets  every  Sunday. 

DISCIPLES'  CHURCH,  WINTERSVILLE. 

This  church  was  organized  prior  to  1837  at  the  house  of  John 
Winters,  and  in  1837  Mr.  Winters  donated  a lot  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a church,  and  the  same  year  a small  frame  house 
was  erected.  The  dimensions  of  the  bouse  are  18x20  feet.  The 
congregation  soon  grew  too  large  for  the  building,  and  in  1847 
it  was  resolved  to  build  a larger  and  more  commodious  place  of 
worship,  so  an  addition  was  built,  making  it  about  30x40  feet, 
but  unfortunately  the  congregation  soon  took  the  backward 
track,  and  tho  church  became  deserted,  and  now  all  that  remains 
of  the  once  flourishing  congregation  is  one  member,  and  tho  old 
church  edifice  only  serves  as  a landmark  of  the  past. 

LONG’S  M.  E.  CHURCH* 

This  probably  was  the  first  Methodist  Church  organized  in 
Cross  Creek,  and  the  organization  was  effected  between  1803 
and  1807.  This  church  was  an  offspring  from  the  Episcopalian 
Church  in  the  neighborhood.  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley  preached  here 
in  1813,  and  als*  Rev.  A.  Mcllroy  the  same  year.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  any  reliable  records  of  this  church,  as  such  a 
thing  has  never  been  kept.  The  members  have  worshiped  here 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a century,  and  in  that  time  but  lit- 
tle progress  has  been  made.  The  church  is  now  in  a more  pros- 
perous condition  than  it  has  been  for  years.  The  building  is  of 
brick. 

SCHOOLS. 


corporated,  and  in  April  of  that  year  held  the  first  election,  with 
the  following  results:  For  Trustees,  John  Johnson,  Charles 

Fellows  and  Charles  Wallace  ; for  Marshall,  J.  D.  Golden.  The 
present  business  of  the  place  consists  of  three  stores,  three  black- 
smith and  wagon  shops,  one  shoemaker;  there  is  also  one  attor- 
ney-at-law, J.  W-  McCann,  one  physician,  two  churches  and  one 
school ; there  is  no  hotel  at  present.  The  town  contains  about 
one  hundred  inhabitants.  Matthew  Thompson  kept  the  first 
store,  and  was  also  the  first  postmaster,  Alexander  Smith  star- 
ted a hotel  and  store  in  1831.  Prior  to  1831,  Alexandria  was 
known  by  the  name  of  " Tempo,  " called  so  from  a temperance 
hotel  being  kept  here  by  Mr.  Thompson,  such  a thing  being 
very  unusual  in  those  times. 

WINTERSVILLE. 

Wintcrsville  was  laid  out  by  John  Winters  about  1831, 
although  the  first  house  in  the  place  had  been  built  by  David 
Freelin,  some  time  before.  Mr.  Winters  laid  out  the  town  and 
built  the  first  frame  house,  for  a hotel,  James  McCoy  doing  the 
carpenter  work.  Mr.  Winters  also  kept  the  firststore.  The  sec- 
ond hotel  was  kept  by  Frank  Reynolds,  and  the  third  by  a man 
named  Lyle.  Robert  McCoy  kept  the  first  postoflice,  and  also 
kept  the  second  store  in  Wintersville.  Mr.  Priest  was  also 
among  the  early  merchants.  In  1840,  Wintersville  had  a popu- 
lation of  107,  and  to-day  it  will  not  run  over  75,  and  is  going 
downwards.  The  present  business  consists  of  three  small  gro- 
ceries, two  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  and  has  one  doctor,  one 
preacher  and  a postmaster.  Its  close  proximity  to  Steubenville 
renders  it  unfit  for  business.  There  is  one  Methodist  church  in 
the  vicinity. 

HOLMES  MILL  POSTOEKICE. 

This  place  was  almost  unknown  until  the  railroad  was  com- 
pleted, when  Thomas  Holmes  started  a small  store  and  post- 
office,  he  being  postmaster.  The  railroad  station  here  is  called 
Smithfield  Station.  Mr.  Holmes  kept  the  position  as  postmas- 
ter until  1873,  when  Mr.  A.  McManns  was  appointed.  The 
business  consists  of  a grist  mill,  blacksmith  shop,  and  one  small 
store. 

IDLE  WILD  ENCAMPMENT  NO.  1 DO.  I.  O.  O.  F, 

This  was  instituted  at  New  Alexandria,  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember 1875,  with  tho  following  named  Patriarchs  as  charter 
members:  William  D.  Fell,  W.  J.  McCann,  David  N.  Long, 
David  T.  Harrah,  David  M.  Scott,  Thomas  Starter,  Benjamin 
F.  Matthews,  and  their  successors  legally  and  duly  elected,  with 
W.  J.  McCann,  C.  P.;  and  D.  M.  Long,  scribe. 


The  first  settlers  of  Cross  Creek  were  men  who  appreciated 
the  value  of  knowledge,  and  were  disposed  to  gratify  the  desire 
of  their  children  in  obtaining  it.  We  therefore  find  schools  among 
the  earliest  institutions  in  the  township,  and  one  of  the  rude  log 
buildings  stood  in  1804,  near  where  No.  4 school  house  now 
stands,  on  land  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Usher  Stark.  The  first 
teacher  was  an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Green. 

In  District  No.  1 a school  was  taught  by  a man  named  Evans, 
in  a log  cabin,  in  1807.  In  1809  a subscription  school  was 
taught  in  the  Long  settlement,  and  a Mr.  Morrow  wds  the  first 
teacher.  Here  the  ox-gad  was  used  on  the  pupils  instead  of 
moral  suasion.  David  Boyd  was  second  teacher.  The  subscrip- 
tion Drice  was  one  dollar  and  a halt  for  three  months.  About 
1806  we  find  a school  taught  by  Richard  McCullough  in  district 
five  As  the  township  became  settled  schools  sprang  up  in  di  - 
ferent  parts  until  the  entire  township  was  dotted  with  school- 
houses  of  the  latest  architecture  and  modern  improvements,  and 
“ H»v  Gross  Creek  can  boast  of  the  best  school  buildings  in  Jef- 
ftreo  . X 0U«id.  of  Steubenville.  We  failed  to  get  the 
school  statistics  for  the  present  year,  as  the  record  has  been  so 
badly  kept. 

NEW  ALEXANDRIA. 

mhia  nlace  derives  its  name  from  the  former  proprietor  Alex- 

T I ^nith  who  laid  nut  the  town  in  1831.  He  was  the  father 
andei  Smith  o ^ esent  sheriff  of  Jefferson  county. 

The  own  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Cross  creek  township 
Well  township  line  making  its  southern  boundary.  First 

l'0«'  « ff&l « Epi-copub  Ihj. 

1 TbetJ?«  never  been  noted  for  its  manufacturing  or  mercantile 

p«i«: isn  ,i w“ *“■ 


WILDWOOD  LODGE.  NO.  VO,  1.0.  O.  F. 

This  lodge  was  instituted  at  New  Alexandria  on  the  25th  of 
July  1874  with  the  following  charter  members.  W.  J.  McCann, 
J.  L.  Puntney,  D.  M.  Long,  D.  M.  Scott,  C.  Branfass,  D.  F. 
Harrah,  Isaac  Martin,  Martin  Solesby,  Geo.  W.  Follows,  William 
D.  Fell,  N.  B.  Buckingham.  Nathan  McGrew,  James  Hyndman, 
and  their  successors  duly  elected,  with  J.  L.  Puntney,  N.  (j., 
and  J).  M.  Long,  recording  secretary.  Present  membership 
forty-five.  This  lodge  meets  every  Saturday  evening. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  surface  of  this  township  is  diversified,  and  affords  fine 
scenery  in  nearly  every  part. 

The  soil  is  good,  and  the  water  facilities  unsurpassed.  Gross 
creek,  with  its  tributaries,  flow  through  the  central  portion  of  the 
township  and  affords  power  for  running  numerous  mills. 

The  health  of  the  township  is  generally  good,  and  persons  who 
have  lived  sixty  or  seventy  years  within  its  bounds,  bid  fair  to 
live  many  more,  and  go  to  sleep  peacefully  at  last  as  much  from 
sheer  old  age  as  any  other  cause.  As  has  been  stated,  the  first  set- 
tlors here  were  almost  entirely  sturdy  Irish  immigrants,  and  they 
were,  at  least  as  is  far  as  known  at  present,  the  first  to  explore 
the  then  almost  trackless  wilderness,  and  brave  the  dangers  an 
hardships  of  pioneer  life,  in  a country  abounding  only  in  savage 
beasts,  and  still  more  savage  men  ; pioneers,  in  every  sense  o 
the  word,  who  pushed  forward  and  opened  up  to  future  genera- 
tions the  beautiful  country  now  settled  by  a prosperous  and  en- 
lightened people,  and  have  gained  for  themselves  names iin  ns- 
tory,  such  as  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  then  de- 
scendants, who  to-day  occupy  tho  very  ground  on  which  the) 
endured  so  many  hardships,  braved  so  many^perils,  and  na  ) 
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triumphed  over  all,  and  lived  to  see  their  rude  log  cabins  give 
place  to  more  pretentious  structures,  and  themselves  and  chil- 
dren happy  and  prosperous  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

1 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Richard  Evans.— Mr.  Evans  was  born  in  Wales  in  1829,  and 
came  to  America  in  1857.  He  located  in  Steubenville,  where  lie 
went  to  work  as  a common  laborer,  and  by  his  industry  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  means  to  buy  himself  property  on  Market 
street.  He  then  went  into  the  butchering  business,  which  he 
carried  on  with  success  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
a farm  ; his  health  failing  him,  ho  moved  to  the  farm  he  now  oc- 
cupies. Mr.  Evans  was  married  in  his  native  country,  but  his 
wife  died  after  bearing  him  two  children,  who  both  died  also, 
with  scarlet  fever.  October  31,  18(i4,  Mr.  Evans  married  Miss 
Warren,  of  Wintersville,  and  they  have  two  daughters.  Mr. 
Evans  is  a very  enterprising  farmer,  and  does  more  toward  pro- 
moting agricultural  interests  than  any  man  in  Cross  creek.  He 
has  a beautiful  farm,  and  devotes  much  attention  to  the  raising 
of  fine  stock,  and  has  the  finest  herd  of  Alderney  cattle  in  east- 
ern Ohio. 


living  and  three  dead.  Mr.  England  is  one  of  the  oldest  native 
born  citizens  in  Cross  Creek  township  and  is  a man  hig  y 

toomntl  Ktr  oil  hrtVf?  !111V  llUintflllCC  \\  itll  tlllll. 


William  White  was  born  in  Cross  Creek  township  in  1825. 
Ho  is  a son  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  White,  who  came  from  *ay- 
ette  county.  Pa.,  in  1801  and  located  in  Cross  Creek,  and  there 
remained  until  their  death.  They  were  of  Irish  descent.  t 
liam  was  brought  up  on  the  farm  and  received  a fair  education. 
February  4,  1801,  he  married  Mary  S.  McCoy,  daughter  of  James 
McCoy,  of  Cross  Creek.  They  have  four  children  : Thomas  1. 
fl.,  Fannie  F.,  Nannie  A.  and  Maud  B.  Mr.  White  is  a farmer, 
occupying  the  old  homestead,  and  a member  of  1st.  James  Epis- 
copal Church. 


Andrew  Herale. — Mr.  Herale  was  born  in  Germany  in  1832, 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1859.  He  first  located  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  lived  there  about  a year,  when  he  canto  to  Steubenville 
and  went  to  work  at  common  labor  in  the  rolling  mill,  where  be 
accumulated  enough  to  purchase  the  farm  on  which  he  now  re- 
sides. He  is  an  enterprising  man  and  has  a fine  farm,  and  is 
always  ready  to  interest  himself  iu  any  enterprise  by  which  he 
or  his  family  may  be  benefited. 


William  McElroy. — William  McElroy  was  a native  of  Ire- 
land. but  came  to  this  country  when  only  six  years  of  age, 
with  his  father,  who  located  in  Pennsylyauia.  When  the  war 
between  the  colonies  and  England  commenced,  William  was  a 
very  young  man,  but  he  enlisted  and  remained  during  the  entire 
war.  After  its  close  lie  settled  in  Virginia,  and  remained  there 
until  the  whites  began  to  cross  over  into  the  northwestern  terri- 
tory, when  he  too  crossed  the  Ohio  river  and  made  bis  way  out 
to  section  twenty-four  in  Cross  Creek  township,  cutting  his  way 
through  the  woods  from  Steubenville.  lie  remained  on  bis  first 
clearing  for  a few  years,  when  be  moved  on  the  farm  which  is 
now  owned  by  his  grandson.  He  bad  but  one  child,  a son.  James, 
who  moved  to  Mederia  county,  Ohio,  where  he  reared  a large 
family.  William,  son  of  James  McElroy,  lived  with  his  grand- 
father, and  now  occupies  the  old  homestead.  He  married  a Miss 
Patterson,  and  has  a family.  He  is  an  enterprising  man,  and 
the  only  one  in  the  family  remaining  in  the  country.  William, 
Sr.,  lived  to  be  one  hundred  years  of  age. 


John  Cassel  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  in  1809, 
and  came  to  this  country  with  bis  father,  William  Cassel,  when 
a small  boy.  His  father  was  one  of  the  representative  men  of 
this  county,  and  served  as  commissioner  for  several  years  with 
honor  to  himself  and  credit  to  the  county.  John,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  brought  up  on  the  farm  and  received  a fair  edu- 
cation. Ho  is  now  engaged  in  farming,  and  has  a finely  im- 
proved farm,  and,  we  may  say,  is  one  of  the  leading  farmers  in 
the  township. 

Andrew  Hittterly. — Mr.  II utterly  was  born  in  Switzerland 
in  1824,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1854,  and  located  in  Steu- 
benville, where  he  canied  on  tho  wholesale  fiquor  trade  until 
1875,  when  he  moved  to  Cross  Creek  township,  whore  he  now 
resides,  and  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  grapes  and  the  man- 
ufacture ot  native  wines.  He  has  fifty  acres  of  a vineyard  and 
all  the  facilities  for  making  good  wines.  He  is  an  enterprising 
citizen,  and  has  his  place  finely  improved. 


William  McElroy,  son  of  James,  and  grandson  of  William 
McElroy,  who  were  pioneers  of  Jefferson  county,  was  born  in 
Cross  Greek  township,  April  15,  1815,  Ho  was  reared  a farmer 
and  educated  in  tho  common  schools  of  the  township.  He  mar- 
ried a Miss  Patterson,  of  Jefferson  county.  The  McElroys  were 
of  Irish  origin,  and  came  to  America  before  the  Revolutionary 
war.  William,  the  grandfather  ot  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
served  as  a soldier  during  the  war,  and  after  its  close  lived  for  a 
while  in  Virginia,  before  settling  in  Jefferson  county;  ho  was  a 
neighbor  of  David  Greathouse,  who  tried  to  persuade  him  to  ac- 
company the  party  who  murdered  tho  Logan  family,  but  this 
Mr.  McElroy  refused  to  do,  greatly  to  his  honor.  The  McElroy 
family  have  always  been  good  citizens  and  highly  esteemed  by 
their  neighbors.  J 

Jacob  H.  Bickerstafe  was  born  in  Cross  Creek  in  1828.  He 
is  a son  of  A.  Bickerstaff,  and  grandson  of  tho  pioneer  Bicker- 
ttaff,of  whom  mention  is  made  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
li.  Bickeistaff  learned  the  trade  of  a plasterer,  and  follows  it 
lor  a livelihood.  He  married  Miss  Ilukie,  of  Cross  Creek  town- 
ship. 

Thomas  Roberts  was  born  in  Harrison  county,  in  1822, 
and  came  to  Jefferson  county  with  his  father,  William 
oberts,  in  1827.  11c  was  raised  on  the  farm,  and  edu- 

cated in  the  common  schools  ot  the  county,  and  attended 
Richmond  College  two  terms.  In  1850  he  married  a Miss  Mar- 
tin,  who  died  November  12,  1804.  In  January,  1800,  he  married 
Miss  Jane  Walt;  he  has  five  children.  Mr.  "Roberts  is  a mem- 
ei  of  tho  M.  E.  Church  and  and  a very  enterprising  man.  He 
is  a farmer  and  coal  dealer. 

David  Enuland. — David  England  was  born  in  Cross  Creek 
townsh.,,  in  1809.  IDs  father,  Isaac  England,  was  a pioneer  in 
ownWUI1?'  ^r‘  was  reared  on  the  farm  that  he  now 

r_  ,!  occupies,  and  received  a fair  education  in  his  boyhood. 

«39,  he  married  Miss  McGrew.  They  have  four  children 


L.  It.  Armstrong — Mr.  Armstrong  was  born  in  Wood  county, 
Ohio,  Juno  24,  1834.  lie  was  reared  a farmer,  and  received  his 
education  at  tho  common  schools.  In  1859  bo  married  Miss 
I Kirk,  of  Wintersville.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  been  superintendent 
of  tho  county  infirmary  two  terms,  and  during  his  time  of  ser- 
j vieo  managed  the  institution  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  eit- 
i izens  of  Jefferson  county.  He  is  now  engaged  in  farmin''  in 
j Cross  Creek  township,  and  is  a very  enterprising  man. 

Joseph  Porter  was  horn  in  Cross  Creek  township  in  1830, 
and  is  tho  son  of  John  Porter,  one  of  the  early  settlers  here’ 
He  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  received  a fair  education! 
1 ui  iug  the  lato  war  he  enlisted  and  served  his  country  for  some 
time.  On  his  return  home  he  engaged  in  farming,  which  occu- 
pation he  is  still  engaged  in.  He  is  an  energetic  farmer  and 
I has  a good  improved  farm. 


captain  George  D.  Stone  was  born  in  Cross  Creek  townshir 
October  1 0, 1 829.  He  was  reared  a farmer  and  educated  at  hoiiu 
At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  he  enlisted  in  company  H 
40th  O.V . I.,  October,  1861.  He  was  elected  second  lieutenant  an 
was  mustered  on  N ovc.uber  19,  1 861.  He  was  engaged  in  som 
of  the  hottest  battles,  and  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  fc 
gallant  conduct,  and  served  through  the  entire  war  with  hone 
to  himself  and  his  country. 


Me  was  brought  up  on  tho  farm  and  received  a good  eduea 
In  1801  he  married  Miss  Sarah  E.  Dantz ; they  have  lour 
chon  Mr  Stone  enlisted  in  the  one  hundred  days  service 

Mur  'l^Siu  ° " ilr’  ,n  comPanJ  E ’ 157th  regiment.  He  enl 
May  , 1 8 04,  and  was  mustered  out  September,  1864  Ho  is 
engaged  in  farming  in  Cross  Creek  township. 

Armstrong  Maley.— Mr.  Malev  was  horn  in  «...  i 
and  is  the  son  of  James  Maley,  and  old  settler  in  thi^co 
He ^ecened  a good  education,  and  not  likiui;  city  life 
eluded  to  engage  in  farming,  so  moved  out  to  the  for, 
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uo"  occupies.  He  is  one  oi  the  most  extensive  farmers  in  Jef- 
jerson  county,  and  owns  about  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
improved  land. 


ship  ; they  had  one  child,  a son.  Mr.  Ekey  died  July  20,  1878 
much  regretted  by  all  win  knew  him;  he  was  a devoted  chris- 
tain  and  a good  citizen. 


John  Foster  was  a native  of  Washington  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, came  to  this  county  in  1808,  with  his  family,  which  con- 
sisted of  his  wife  and  eight  children,  six  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Mr.  Foster  departed  this  life  in  1832.  David,  one  of  his  sons, 
was  an  early  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods  in  this  county,  and  j 
carried  on  that  branch  of  enterprise  tor  several  years;  he  went 
to  California  during  the  gold  excitement,  and  died  at  sea  while 
returning  home.  His  wife,  whose  name  was  Johnson,  still  sur- 
vives him. 

Robert  Stark  was  boru  in  Jefferson  county,  and  is  of  a 
pioneer  family,  Mr.  Stark  was  reared  ou  the  farm  and  received 
a good  education.  Ho  is  an  energetic  farmer,  and  one  of  the 
representative  men  of  the  county.  IIo  has  held  several  offices, 
and  is  at  present  infirmary  director,  which  position  ho  fills  with 
entire  satisfation.  Mr.  Stark  has  a fine  farm,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  county. 

John  Stark. — Mr  .Stark  was  born  in  Cross  Creek  township 
in  1825.  lie  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  received  a good 
common  school  education.  He  married  Miss  U.  Sproule  of  Sa- 
line township,  October  21,  1858;  they  have  four  children  living 
and  one  dead.  Mr.  Stark  was  a good  citizen,  and  all  who  knew 
him  appreciated  his  good  qualities.  He  died  .November  21^  1870, 
leaving  his  wife  and  family  to  mourn  a loss  felt  by  the  whole 
community. 

Joseph  McConnell  was  born  in  Cross  Creek  township  in 
1824.  His  father,  Robert  McConnell,  came  from  Chester  county, 
Pa.,  in  1811,  and  settled  near  where  Joseph  now  lives.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  reared  a farmer  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  common  schools.  In  1 S58,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Thompson,  who  died  in  1808.  In  1878,  he  married  RebcccaMc- 
Clurc,  of  Wintersvillo.  Mr.  McConnell  is  an  enterprising  farmer 
and  a very  good  citizen. 

Nathaniel  Porter.— The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Cross  Creek  township  in  1827.  Ilis  father  was  John  Porterand 
a soldier  in  the  war  ot  1812.  Nathaniel  was  brought  upafarmer, 
.which  occupation  he  is  now  engaged  in.  Ho  learned  the  carpen- 
ter trade,  but  did  not  follow  it  to  any  extent.  He  married,  in 
1857.  Sarah  Ekey,  daughter  of  Samuel  Ekey.  She  died  and  ho 
afterwards  married  Mrs.  Margaret  McFarliu.  During  Morgan’s 
raid  through  this  section,  Mr.  Porter  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Morgan,  but  was  released  without  injury  after  one  day’s  cap- 
tivity. 


Thomas  Thompson  was  born  in  Jefferson  county  and  is  the 
son  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  here.  He  received  a good  prac- 
tical education  and  was  brought  up  on  the  farm.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  late  war  he  enlisted  and  served  his  country  until  it 
closed  Ho  then  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  with  Mr. 
Graham,  of  New  Alexandria,  where  he  still  continues.  They 
are  an  enterprising  firm  and  do  a large  business. 

Thomas  Strand  is  a native  of  Jefferson  county  and  the  son 
of  one  of  the  pioneers.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  has 
spent  his  entire  life  as  a farmer.  He  is  now  living  in  Steuben- 
ville township,  but  was  formerly  a citizen  ot  Cross  Creek,  in 
which  township  be  still  owns  a fine  farm.  lie  is  an  energetic 
farmer  and  a very  congenial  man,  liking  nothing  better  than  to 
talk  over  old  pioneer  times.  He  was  born  in  1811.  and  has  never 
lived  outside  of  bis  native  county. 

Joseph  Dunn  —Mr.  Dunn  was  born  in  Cross  Creek  township 
in  1826  and  is  the  son  of  Joseph  Dunn  one  of  the  old  pioneers 
ot  this  county.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  reeeiv  ed  his  ed- 
ucation at  the  common  schools  of  his  native  county.  He  is  now 
^mrmredin  farming  on  the  old  homestead  of  h.s  father  and  living 
fn  Die  sal  housed,  which  he  was  born.  Mr.  Dunn  .s  a gentle- 
man highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who  come  in  contact 

with  him. 

Willam  Ekey  was  born  in  Crosss  Creek  township,  December 
24  1824;  and  was  a son  of  Samuel,  and  grandson  of  John  Ekey. 
«’  raised  on  the  farm  and  received  Ins  education  at  the 
common  schools.  He  married  Miss  Hook  of  h.s  native  town- 


Matthew  Ekey  was  born  in  Cross  Creek  township,  and  is  a 
son  of  Peter  Ekey,  a pioneer  of  Ibis  township,  who  is  probably 
the  oldest  settler  new  living  in  the  vicinity.  Mathew  was 
brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  received  a liberal  education,  and 
like  his  father  is  energetic  and  enterprising.  September  3, 
1863,  be  married  Miss  L.  McCullough  ; they  have  three  children, 
Dora,  Emma,  and  Frank.  Mr.  Ekey  is  engaged  in  farming  near 
Alexandria  Station. 

Robert  Ekey,  son  of  Samuel  and  grandson  of  John  Ekey,  was 
born  in  Cross  Creek  township  in  1823.  He  was  reared  a farmer 
and  educated  at  the  common  schools.  In  1852  he  married  Miss 
Nancy  Hanlon,  daughter  of  Allen  Hanlon ; they  have  two 
children,  a son  and  daughter;  the'  daughter  married  Jame9 
Stark.  Mr  Ekey  is  engaged  in  farming  and  resides  on  the  old 
Ekey  homestead. 

Rev.  John  Ekey. —Mr.  Ekey  is  a son  of  Andrew  and  Nancy 
Ekey.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  received  a good  educa- 
tion. When  young  he  manifested  a great  desire  to  become  a 
minister  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  be  having  been  raised  in  that 
faith.  His  desire  was  gratified,  and  he  was  educated  and  or- 
dained as  a minister  of  the  Gospel.  His  parents  were  devoted 
members  of  the  church  and  the  founders  of  the  Ekey  M.  E. 
Church. 

Rudolph  Hook. — Mr.  Hook  is  a son  of  Jonathan  Hook, 
who  came  from  Maryland  in  1814,  and  located  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  his  son  Rudolph.  Mr.  Hook  was  reared  a farmer 
and  received  a good  common  school  education.  He  has  spent 
his  entire  life  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  him.  He  has  a very 
interesting  famity,  most  of  whom  are  grown  up  to  be  men  aud 
women. 

Samuel  Dinsmore  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  March  17, 
1801,  and  came  to  Jefferson  county  with  his  father  in  1817,  and 
located  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  son  William.  Mr.  Dins- 
more was  reared  a farmer  and  educated  at  the  common  schools. 
He  married  Miss  Francis  Leonard.  They  had  eleven  children 
— seven  sons  and  four  girls.  His  wife  died  in  December,  1869, 
and  he  followed  her  March  1,  1879.  He  was  acitizen  highly  es- 
teemed and  respected. 

• 

O.  J.  Williams  was  born  in  Cross  Creek,  July  30,  1820. 
His  father,  John  Williams,  came  from  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  in 
1803,  and  purchased  land  and  located  here  Mr.  Williams  was 
brought  up  on  the  farm  and  received  a liberal  education.  In 
1861,  be  married  Miss  Eliza  Decker  ; they  have  a large  family  of 
children.  Mr.  Williams  has  a good  farm  lying  near  the  city 
limits  of  Steubenville,  and  is  a man  much  thought  of  by  all  who 
know  him. 

Mrs.  Mary  Oliver,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mansfield,  was  born 

in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  Feb.  17,  1794.  Her  parents  came 
to  Ohio  when  she  was  about  two  years  of  ago,  and  located  in 
Wayne  township,  where  she  was  brought  up.  Her  father,  like 
most  of  the  carl)'  settlers,  was  poor,  and  consequently  unable  to 
give  his  children  much  education.  In  1818  she  married  Henr) 
Oliver,  a farmer  and  very  respectable  gentleman.  They  bau 
two  children,  but  both  are  now  dead. 

John  Marlin  was  born  in  Germany  in  1828,  and  came  to 
America  in  1852.  lie  learned  the  stone-mason  trade,  and 
worked  at  it  until  he  accumulated  sufficient  means  to  buy  him  a 
fine  farm,  joining  the  city  limits  of  Steubenville.  He  has  ns 
farm  under  good  cultivation,  and  is  the  owner  of  several  houses 
aud  lots  in  tho  city,  all  earned  by  honest  industry  aud  econ- 
omy. 

Wesley  Permar  is  a son  of  John  Eermar,  who  came  from 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  in  1806,  and  purchased  the  land  now 
owned  by  Wesley.  He  was  a machinist,  and  it  is  said  built  the 
first  threshing  machine  that  was  built  in  Jefferson  count).  ® 
was  a man  ot  great  enterprise  and  ambition,  and  done  l?10*1 
good  among  the  early  settlers  ; he  died  in  1846.  Wese),le 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  1823,  and  is  much  like  ns 
father,  aimi  ng  to  be  among  the  leading  farmers,  in  trying  o 
promote  tbo  interests  of  agriculture. 
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David  Joitnson  was  born  in  Smithfield  township  in  1837. 
His  fatbor,  Thomas  Johnson,  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1809.  David  was  reared  on  the  farm  and 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  JotFerson  county.  With  the 
exception  of  fifteen  years  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business,  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  in  the  farm. 

Thomas  Lantiier.—  Mr.  Lanther  was  born  on  the  farm  on 
which  he  now  resides,  December  25,  1814.  He  is  a son  of  G. 
and  13.  Lanthor,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  first  located 
in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  but  came  to  Jefferson  in  1808.  They 
had  seven  children,  of  whom  but  three  aro  living.  Thomas 
was  reared  a farmer,  and  educated  in  the  common  schools,  lie 
residoson  the  old  Lanther  homestead  in  Cross  Creek  township. 

J.  W.  McCann  (attorney-at-law). — Mr.  McCann  is  a native  of 
Jefferson  county  and  is  a gentleman  of  fine  education,  having 
spent  a number  of  years  teaching  school.  He  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Steubenville  bar  in  1877.  He  practices  his 
profession  in  New  Alexandria  and  is  also  a justice  of  the  peace. 

John  Ross  was  born  in  Jefferson  county  in  1800.  His  father 
was  Moses  Ross,  an  early  settler  in  the  county.  Mr.  Ross  was 
reared  on  the  farm,  and  in  1834,  married  Miss  Sarah  Davis.  They 
have  eight  children  and  bad  five  sons  in  the  late  war. 

A.  M.  Smith. — Mr.  Smith  is  a native  of  New  York,  but  came 
to  this  county  when  he  was  a small  boy.  He  was  reared  on  the 
farm  and  received  a liberal  education.  In  1878,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  count}  infirmary,  which 
position  he  still  holds,  serving  with  credit  to  himself  and  to 
those  who  appointed  him. 


WELLS  TOWNSHIP. 

This  township  was  a part  of  Warren  and  was  set  off  from  the 
latter  and  made  a separate  township  in  1823.  It  derived  its  name 
from  B.  Wells,  a large  land  owner  in  early  times,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  Steubenville.  Its  surface  is  greatly  diversified,  thero 
beingrugged  hills  and  pleasant  valleys,  elevated  table-lands  and 
undulating  territory,  suited  to  almost  any  taste,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a topographical  description  of  it.  For  ages  previous  to  the 
advent  of  the  white  man  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  Indian 
nations  under  various  appellations,  had  occupied  this  region. 
When  the  first  pioneers  began  to  visit  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries,  the}-  found  the  country  occupied  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  8ix  Nations,  principally  belonging  to  theMen- 
gwo  (corrupted  by  the  whites  into  Mingo).  They  were  very  I 
hostile  towards  the  whites,  but  the  stream  of  immigration  which  j 
continued  to  pour  in  from  the  older  states  into  all  parts  of  the  i 
western  country,  roused  all  the  native  jealousy  of  the  Indians 
and  they  concentrated  all  their  power  to  keep  the  while  man 
from  seizing  their  tich  hunting-grounds  and  robbing  them  of  the 
homes  and  graves  of  their  fathers.  Every  I ndian  swore  his  child 
upon  the  altar  of  eternal  hatred  to  the  white  man.  So  constant, 
persevering  and  daring  were  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  upon  the  | 
frontier  settlements,  that  all  the  force  which  could  be  raised  was 
not  sufficient  to  repel  their  invasions. 

As  early  as  the  year  1790,  the  block  house  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  stream,  called  Block  House  run.  about  a mile  and  a ball 
below  La  Grange,  was  a frontier  post  lor  the  hardy  pioneer  of 
the  north  western  territory. 

There  nature  was  in  her  undisturbed  livery  of  dark  and  thick 
iorests,  interspersed  with  sparkling  rivulets  flowing  into  the  i 
Ohio;  then  the  Iorests  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  the  wood-  I 
man’s  axe  nor  the  plow  of  the  husbandman  opened  the  bosom  of  j 
tho  earth ; there  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  waived  their  golden 
bloom  to  the  God  of  nature.  It  would  bo  impossible  to  describe 
tho  beauty  of  these  rich  bottom  lands. 

The  soil  itself,  for  richness,  was  not  exceeded  by  any  in  tho 
world.  The  lofty  sugar  tree  spreading  its  beautiful  branches  ; 
the  graceful  elm  waiving  its  tall  head,  the  monarch  of  the  for- 
est ; the  black  and  white  walnut ; the  giant,  oak  ; the  tall  hick- 
ory ; the  cherry  and  the  haekborry  ; the  spiccwood,  with  its  fra- 
grance; the  pawpaw,  with  its  luoious  fruit;  the  wild  plum,  the 
rich  clusters  of  grapes,  which,  hanging  from  the  mossy  vines, 
festooned  the  forest;  and,  beneath  all,  the  wild  rye,  green  as  a 
wheat  field,  mixed  with  the  wild  pea  vines  and  buffalo  clover, 
all  formed  a garden  of  nature  most  enchanting  to  behold.  Tho 
clear  and  beautiful  rivulet  creeping  through  the  grass,  andBoftly 
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rippling  over  pebbly  Jed  tlS 

natures  incense,  pure  and  sweet,  le^a 

the  beholder  with  delight.  „ XTatioDS  and  Daniel 

It  was  in  September,  1 <92,  that  I c . y tbe  north 

Schamtnorhorn  crossed  the  Ohio  rivet  t 

«■».»„  territory.  Alter  lat.tl.nft  on  what  i» 

down  the  river,  and  about  one  and  a h , Block  House 

now  La  Grange,  camped  on  a small  stream  called  “°ok 

run.  Here  they  erected  a small  cabin  with ip  . , t 

out.  They  made  a small  clearing  a so,  but  their  cl  i jjP^ 
was  bv  hunting,  and  unfortunately  they  iveie  s 1793. 

killed" by  the  Indians,  near  the  block  house  in  the  epr . «= \ , 
During  that  spring  a family  named  Riley  came  an 
the  same  spot,  but  they  too  met  the  same  fate  o I Nat  ions  and  n 

companion.  While  out  making  sugar  just  opposite  the  prese 
residence  of  Smiley  Johnston,  the  whole  family  with  tbo 

eeption  of  tho  oldest  boy  were  killed.  The  t y 
wav  over  to  Wellsburg  and  gave  the  alarm. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  treaty  of  General  Wayne  in  1795 
that  any  permanent  settlement  was  effected.  T o „ J 

came  from  Pennsylvania  and  located  on  section  thirty. ^ Henry 
Oliver  and  Ebenezer  Spriggs  came  also  in  1 < <8, .and  Seated  nea 
Taylor.  The  Tarr  family  came  quite  early,  and  also  tho  ,f  °‘  ' 
sons,  Armstrongs,  Roberts,  Carsons,  Daugbortys,  Milhollands, 
Dawsons,  Grahams  and  others  may  be  mentioned  among  pion- 
eers of  Wells  township,  all  coming  in  before  1810.  John  Bar- 
rett came  about  1800,  and  was  tho  first  justice  of  the  peace  in 
what  is  now  Wells  township.  He  was  appointed  to  tho  office 
before  Ohio  became  a state,  and  married  the  first  couple  in  this 
part  of  Jefferson  county.  He  remained  in  office  for  about  thirty- 
eifrht  vears. 


MILLS. 

The  first  mill  in  this  township  was  a grist  mill  run  by  horse 
power,  kept  by  a man  named  Linton.  The  water  privilege  be- 
ingso  good  in  this  township  it  was  soon  utilized  by  tho  settlers  and 
it  was  but  a short  time  until  there  wore  several  erected  on  Mc- 
Intirc  run,  where  there  is  still  three  in  operation.  Tho  first 
one  was  erected  by  John  Jackson  in  1808,  the  remains  of  which 
can  still  be  seen.  There  have  been  a number  of  saw  mills  erected 
at  different  times  in  the  township,  and  several  of  them  are  still 
operating.  They  are  all  run  by  water  power. 

F.AKI.Y  HOTELS. 


In  early  times  tho  main  thoroughfare  for  driving  stock  from 
the  back  counties  to  the  eastern  market  was  through  Wells 
township,  crossing  the  river  at  La  Grange,  and,  as  a consequence, 
taverns  were  a great  institution,  inasmuch  as  they  were  widely 
known  and  resorted  to  by  travelers  of  all  classes,  especially  dro- 
vers. who  were  almost  invariably  received  in  bland  good  humor 
by  their  complacent  and  self-satisfied  hosts.  And  it  is  rather 
sad  to  reflect  that  in  these  days  of  steam  ears  and  long  strides 
toward  making  everything  go  by  machinery,  and  leave  man  but 
little  work  to  do,  other  industries  keep  stop,  and  the  country 
tavern-keeper's  trade  is  among  the  lost  arts,  except  on  the  ex- 
treme frontiers,  where  tho  same  scenes  aro  enacted  as  wero  so 
familiar  to  the. pioneers  of  this  region. 

The  first  hotel  was  kept  by  either  Matthew  Thompson  or  Na- 
thaniel Dawson,  the  latter  keeping  a whisky  stand  in  connection 
with  his  tavern,  as  a tavern  in  those  days  without  a bar  would 
have  but  lillle  patronage,  although  occasionally  some  philan- 
thropic individual  would  enter  the  race  in  opposition  to  hisanti- 
teetotalcr  brethren,  and  for  a while  try  to  breast  the  tide  which 
flowed  against  him.  Mr.  Thompson  tried  this,  calling  his  bouse 
“Tempo,  ” but  eventually  he  had  either  to  give  up  his  tavern- 
keeping,  or  make  an  addition  to  his  placo  iii  shape  of  a bar,  the 
latter  of  which  he  did,  alter  which  everything  sailed  smoothly, 
except,  perhaps,  tho  landlord's  conscience. 


A 'Ilf  IV/lj, 


This  plate  was  laid  out  by  Phillip  Doddridge,  and  named 
Phillipsburg,  in  honor  of  him,  in  1819.  Tho  land  was  purchas- 
ed from  James  Ross,  of  Pittsburgh.  Doddridge  built  the  first 
houso  for  hotel  purposes,  in  1819,  and  in  1820,  James  II.  Mooro 
purchased  it  and  opened  it  first  for  the  accommodation  of  tho  pub- 
lic. In  1822  Mr.  Moore  got  the  appointment  as  postmaster 
and  in  the  same  year,  Harden  Wheeler  and  Joseph  Rose,  open- 
ed the  first  store,  and  several  other  enterprises  soon  followed 
Henry  Hicks  was  tho  first  physician  to  locate  in  the  new 
town.  From  182a  until  1886,  Phillipsburg  did  not  improve 
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T?T  rapidly,  bnt  in  the  latter  year  things  took  a new  turn. 
Means,  Collier,  and  Wilson  laid  out  a new  addition  to  Phillips- 
burg,  and  called  it  La  Grange,  where  a number  of  houses  were 
erected,  but  the-excitement  did  not  last  long  and  things  soon 
resumed  their  old  quiet  ways  and  remained  so.  The  present 
enterprises  of  the  town  are,  one  hotel  kept  by  W.  H.  Hassner, 
and  one  large  store,  kept  by  William  Rodgers,  one  grocery  kept 
by  Mr.  VVest,  one  shoe  store  kept  by  Mrs.  Smith,  and  a coal 
shaft  giving  employment  to  a number  of  men.  The  C.  and  P. 
R-  R.,  passes  through  the  town,  and  a ferry  connects  it  with 
Weilsburg.  There  is  a good  school,  but  unfortunately  no  place 
for  religious  worship. 

COAL. 


Wells  township  is  underlaid  with  coal,  and  several  openings 
are  seen  along  theseveral  streams  emptying  into  the  river,  but  are 
mined  irregularly  and  only  to  supply  the  local  need.  At  La 
Grange,  the  La  Grange  Coal  Company,  of  which  Mr.  John  Lowe 
is  manager,  have  sunk  a shaft  to  the  coal  number  six.  This  coal 
is  live  leet  three  inches  thick,  divided  into  three  benches  by  two 
slate  partings  of  one  inch  thick.  The  shaft  at  La  Grange  was 
sunk  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lowe,  who  was  the  pioneer  in 
this  mining  enterprise,  and  one  of  the  principal  stockholders  of 
the  company.  In  sinking  the  shaft  three  thin  seams  of  coal 
were  cut.  Of  these,  two  are  twenty  feet  above  the  shaft,  sepa- 
rated by  two  feet  of  sandstone.  The  Pittsburgh  seam  at  La 
Grange  is  about  five  feet  thick,  with  a parting  of  slate,  some- 
times two,  near  the  middle.  The  coal  works  in  large  cubical 
blocks,  resembling  that  mined  in  Pittsburgh  in  appearance  and 
character,  though  containing  a little  more  sulphur. 


SCHOOLS. 


This  township  has  made  great  changes  from  the  log  houses 
and  subscription  schools  of  pioneer  times,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  report  of  the  actions  of  the  trustees  of  the  township  : 

On  the  15th  of  September.' 1826,  the  trustees  of  Wells  township, 
John  Barret,  Thomas  Taylor  and  Belford  Griffith,  met  at  the 
house  of  R.  A.  Sherrard,  and  then  and  there  ordered  the  clerk  of 
said  township  to  divide  said  township  into  the  following  dis- 
tricts, which  should  afterwards  be  known  by  their  number  and 
name:  District  No.  1,  known  by  the  name  of  Point  Lin  ley  ; 
district  No.  2,  known  by  the  name  of  Middle  school;  district  j 
No.  3,  known  by  the  name  of  Jefferson  school ; district  No.  4,  ; 

known  by  the  name  of  Adams  school ; district  No.  5,  known  by  j 
the  name  of  Monroe  school ; district  No.  6,  known  by  the  name 
of  Center  school ; district  No.  7,  known  by  the  name  of  Frank-  I 
lin  school ; district  No.  8,  known  by  tho  name  of  La  Grange  ! 
school.  District  No.  8 was  formed  by  the  trustees  March  3.  : 

1845,  through  the  petition  of  householders  of  district  4. 
Joint  sub-district  No.  9,  known  by  the  name  of  Pleasant  Hill,  j 
was  formed  of  parts  of  Wells  and  Cross  Creek  townships,  and 
was  formed  by  the  consent  of  the  two  boards  in  Aprii,  LS,>$. 
Joint  sub-district  number  10  and  11,  and  known 'by  tho  namo  of 
Blues  Run,  is  composed  of  parts  of  Wells  and  Warren  town- 
ships. This  district  was  formed  by  the  probate  court.  There 
was  a petition  before  the  board  at  different  times  from  the  citi- 
zens of  both  townships,  praying  for  the  formation^  of  this  dis-  ; 
triet,  they  having  first  gained  the  consent  of  tho  Warren  town- 
ship  board,  but  at  last  seeing  all  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail, 
thoy  petitioned  the  probate  court  and  got  their  efforts  crowned 
with  success,  September  17,  1878.  This  district  was  formed  j 
from  districts  2 and  3 in  Wells,  and  district  2 of  Warren  town- 
ship. 

CENTRE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


The  first  Presbyterian  meeting  held  in  this  part  of  Wells 
ownship  was  at  the  houses  of  the  Armstrongs  and  Spragues  as 
!8rly  as  1800  In  1803  or  1804,  they  held  their  meetings  in  tents. 
Phe' date  of  when  the  first  house  was  built  and  who  was  the  first 
, readier  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  deed  for  the  land  was 
nade  in  1826  from  John  Jackson  to  the  trustees  of  the  church. 
V Scotchman  by  the  namo  of  Robinson  was  the  first  minister 
hat  we  have  anv  account  of.  The  first  person  buried I in  the 
■raveyard  was  John  Armstrong,  July  16,  1810.  Rev.  Huff  is 
he  present  pastor.  This  church  is  commonly  known  as  “Ten 
Jhurch,"  on  account  of  their  having  worshipped  in  tents  until 
hey  could  erect  a building. 

township  officers. 

The  first  election  in  Weils  township  was  held  at  the  house 
f widow  McAdams.  April  1,  1823,  and  the  following  persons 
iere  duly  elected  to  fill  the  respective  offices  for  that  year  : 


j First  election,  April  7,  1823.— Trustees:  David  Humphrey 
Archibald  Armstrong,  Richard  Spurrier.  Clerk:  R.  A.  Sher- 
rard. Treasurer:  John  McAdams. 

Second  election,  April  5,  1 824— Trustees  : John  Barrett,  Esq 
j Archibald  Armstrong,  Richard  Spurrier.  Clerk:  R.  A.  Slier-’ 
i rard.  Treasurer  : John  McAdams. 

Third  election,  April  4,  1825.— Trustees : John  Barrett,  Esq., 
David  Riddle,  Richard  Spurrier.  Clerk  : R.  A.  Sherrard.  Treas- 
urer: John  McAdams. 

Fourth  election,  April  3,  1826.— Trustees  : John  Barrett,  Tlios. 
Taylor,  Belford  Griffith.  Clerk:  R.  A.  Sherrard.  Treasurer: 
John  Sherrard. 

Fifth  election,  April  2,  1827. — Trustees:  John  Barrett,  Tbos. 
Taylor,  Belford  Griffith.  Clerk:  R.  A.  Sherrard.  Treasurer: 
James  Moore. 

Sixth  election,  April  7,  1828. — Trustees  : John  Barrett,  Thos. 
Taylor,  Belford  Griffith.  Clerk:  R.  A.  Sherrard.  Treasurer: 
James  Moore. 

| Seventh  election.  April  6,  1829. — Trustees:  John  Barrett, 
Thomas  Taylor,  Belford  Griffith.  Clerk:  R A.  Sherrard.  Treas- 
urer : James  Moore. 

Eighth  election,  April  5,  1830. — Trustees:  Nathaniel  Dawson, 
Richard  Spurrier,  John  Puntney.  Clerk:  James  Davis.  Treas- 
urer: James  Moore. 

Ninth  election,  April  4,  1831. — Trustees:  Nathaniel  Dawson, 
Richard  Spurrier,  John  Puntney.  Clerk:  J as.  Davis.  Treas- 
urer: James  Moore. 

April  7,  1832. — Trustees:  Nathaniel  Dawson,  John  Puntney, 
James  Jackson.  Clerk  : James  Davis.  Treasurer  : James  Moore. 

April  1,  1833. — Trustees:  Nathaniel  Dawson,  John  Puntney, 
James  Jackson.  Clerk  : James  Davis.  Treasurer:  J as.  Moore. 

April  15,  1834. — Trustees:  Janies  Jackson,  John  Burns,  Gid- 
eon Goswell.  Clerk  : James  Davis.  Treasurer  : Israel  Cox. 

April  G,  1835. — Trustees:  James  Jackson,  John  Burns,  Gid- 
eon Goswell.  Clerk:  Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer:  Israel  Cox. 

April  4, 1836. — Trustees  : John  Burns,  Gideon  Goswell,  Smiley 
Johnson.  Clerk:  Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer:  James  Jackson. 

1837 — Trustees:  Henry  Swearingen,  Gideon  Goswell,  John 
Carey.  Clerk:  Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer  : James  Jackson 
183$ — Trustees:  Gideon  Goswell,  John  Carey.  David  Riddle. 
Clerk:  Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer:  Benjamin  Linton. 

, 1839 — Trustees  : Gideon  Goswell,  James  Davis,  Edmund  Buey. 

Clerk:  Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer:  Benjamin  Linton. 

1840 —  Trustees  : Gideon  Goswell.  Edward  Buey,  David  Car- 
son.  Clerk:  Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer:  Benjamin  Linton. 

1841 —  Trustees:  G.  Goswell,  D.  Carson,  John  Rickey.  Clerk: 
Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer : Richard  Starr. 

1842 —  Trustees  : G.  Goswell,  D.  Carson,  John  Rickey.  Clerk: 
Joseph  Gladden.  Treasurer:  Richard  Starr. 

1843 —  Trustees:  Nathaniel  Dawson,  James  Holmes,  David 
Carson.  Clerk:  George  S.  Welsh.  Treasurer:  Francis  Brain - 
ard. 

1844 —  Trustees:  D.  Tarr,  D.  Carson,  John  McCulley.  Clerk  : 
Francis  Brainard.  Treasurer:  Hiram  Taylor. 

1845 —  Trustees  : D.  Carson,  J.  McCulley,  Daniel  Tarr.  Clerk  : 
Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer:  Israel  Cox. 

18-16 — Trustees  : J.  McCulley,  Daniel  Tarr,  John  Goswell. 
Clerk:  Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer : Israel  Cox. 

1847—  Trustees  • John  Goswell,  Amos  Parsons,  Ira  Dalrym- 
ple.  Clerk:  lliram  Taylor.  Treasurer:  Israel  Cox. 

1848 —  Trustees : Richard  Talbot,  James  Hyndman,  Jacob  Zoll. 
Clerk:  Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer:  Israel  Cox. 

1849 —  Trustees : J.  Hyndman,  John  Riddle,  John  Carey. 
Clerk:  Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer:  Israel  Cox. 

1850 —  Trustees  : J.  Hyndman,  John  Riddle,  Benjamin  Linton. 
Clerk:  Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer:  Israel  Cox. 

1851 —  Trustees:  J.  Hyndman.  William  Riddle,  John  Carey. 
(Jerk:  Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer:  Israel  Cox. 

1852 —  Trustees  : John  Carson,  William  Riddle,  William  Ekoj. 
Clerk:  lliram  Taylor.  Treasurer:  Israel  Cox. 

185,3 — Trustees:  John  Carey,  William  Ekey,  William  Riddle. 
Clerk:  Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer:  Israel  Cox. 

1854 — Trustees.  John  V.  Tarr,  Simeon  Davis,  Levi  Roe. 
Clerk:  Hiram  Taylor.  Treasurer:  James  Everson. 

1S55- — Trustees:  Wilson  Winters,  J.  Dalrymple,  Isaac  Green. 
Clerk:  John  Litton.  Treasurer:  Isaiah  Brenard. 

1856 —  Trustees  : J.  McCulley,  J.  Y.  Tarr,  C.  D.  Kaminsky. 
Clerk:  G.  W.  Carey.  Treasurer:  James  Everson. 

1857 —  Trustees:  John  V.  Tarr,  John  V,  McCull3', George  \ ■ 
Gracey.  Clerk  : George  W.  Carey.  Treasurer  : James  Everson. 

1858 —  Trustees:  James  Hyndman,  John  V.  McCull.y,  Mooie 

Thompson.  Clerk  : G.  W.  Carey.  Treasurer  : James  Everson 
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2859 — Trustees:  John  V.  McCully,  J.  Ilyndman,  Moore 
Thompson.  Clerk:  G.  W.  Cary.  Treasurer:  James  Everson. 

lSt>0 — Trustees  : J.  V.  McCully,  Andrew  Turr,  David  Thomp- 
son. Clerk:  G.  W.  Carey.  Treasurer:  James  Everson. 

1861 —  Trustees  : J.  V.  McCully,  Andrew  Tarr,  Moore  Thomp- 
son. Clerk:  G.  W.  Huston.  Treasurer:  James  Everson. 

1862—  Trustees : John  Ekcy,  Andrew  Tarr,  Moore  Thomp- 
son. Clerk  : N.  B.  Cox.  Treasurer  : James  Everson. 

1863 —  Trustees:  David  Carson,  John  Ekoy,  Phillip  Trainer, 
Clerk:  N.  B.  Cox.  Treasurer:  James  Everson. 

1864 —  Trustees:  John  Ekey,  William  Ewing,  David  Arm- 
strong. Clerk:  N.  B.  Cox.  Treasurer:  James  Everson. 

1865 —  Trustees:  John  Ekey,  James  Dean,  John  W.  Bell. 
Clerk:  N.  B.  Cox.  Treasurer:  James  Everson. 

1866 —  Trustees:  John  Ekey,  James  Doan,  John  C.  Hunter. 
Clerk:  John  C.  Pierce.  Treasurer:  James  Everson. 

1867 —  Trustees  : John  Ekey.  William  Oliver,  John  Dough- 
erty. Clerk  : John  C.  Pierce.  Treasurer  : James  Everson. 

1868 —  Trustees  : John  Ekey,  Andrew  Tarr,  Richard  Boyle. 
Clerk  : Charles  Kyle.  Treasurer  :•  James  Everson. 

1869 —  Trustees:  John  Ekey,  Richard  Boyle,  Andrew  Tarr. 
Clerk  : Levi  Roe.  Treasurer  : James  Everson. 

1870 —  Trustees:  John  Hunter,  John  Ekey,  Hezekiah  Golden. 
Clerk:  J.  A.  Hobson.  Treasurer:  James  Everson. 

1871 —  Trustees:  John  Ekey,  John  C.  Hunter,  John  V.  Mc- 
Cully. Clerk:  J.  A.  Hobson.  Treasurer:  James  Everson. 

1872 —  Trustees:  John  Ekey,  John  C.  Hunter,  John  V.  Mc- 
Cully. Clerk:  J.  A.  Hobson.  Treasurer:  James  Everson. 

1873 —  Trustees:  John  Eckey,  John  C.  Hunter,  J.  W.  Thomp- 
son. Clerk:  J.  A.  Hobson.  Treasurer:  James  Everson. 

1874 —  Trustees:  John  C.  Hunter,  John  Ekey,  J.  N.  Thomp- 
son. Clerk  : J.  A.  Hobson.  Treasurer:  N.  B.  Buckingham. 

1875 —  Trustees:  John  C.  Hunter,  David  Armstrong,  Wesley 
Noble.  Clerk:  David  C.  Peck.  Treasurer:  N.  B.  Bucking- 
Lam. 

1876 —  Trustees:  John  Ekey,  J.  V.  McCully,  W.  Dalrymple, 
Clerk.  J.  A.  Hobson.  Treasurer:  N.  B.  Buckingham. 

1877 —  Trustees:  John  Ekey,  John  V.  McCully,  James  Dean. 
Clerk:  J.  A.  Hobson.  Treasurer:  John  C.  Pierce. 

1878 —  Trustees  : John  Ekey,  .John  V.  McCully,  Elmer  Ever- 
son. Clerk:  J.  A.  Hobson.  Treasurer:  John  C.  Pierce. 

1879 —  Trustees:  John  Ekey,  John  V.  McCully,  Elmer  Ever- 
son. Clerk:  J.  A.  Hobson.  Treasurer:  John  C.  Pierce. 

This  is  the  only  township  in  the  county  in  which  perfect 
records  have  been  kept. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

John  V.  Tarr. — John  V.  Tarr  was  born  on  the  Tarr  home- 
stead, in  what  was  then  Warren  township,  Jefferson  county,  in 
1819.  He  was  a son  of  Daniel  Tarr,  a soldier  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  who,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  trouble  with  England,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  his  country.  He 
was  sent  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  remained  during  the  entire 
war.  John,  the  subject  ot  this  sketch,  was  reared  a farmer  and 
received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  the  county. 
When  he  reached  manhood  ho  took  an  active  port  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  in  1855,  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  town- 
ship, which  office  he  has  held  ever  since,  and  has  also  served  sev- 
eral times  as  trustee  of  Wells  township. 


tied  in  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  about  1790.  Our  subjects  father, 
however,  was  born  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  in  1766,  and  sub- 
quontly  married  one  Sarah  Burns,  in  Chartier,  Washington 
county,  Pa.  They  had  a family— four  sons  and  five  daughters, 
as  follows:  Smiley  H.,  born  November  4,  1799;  George  B., 
a prosperous  farmer  near  Wellsville;  Robert,  who  was  a Pres- 
byterian minister  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  died  several  yearsago  ; 
and  Enoch  Morwin,  also  a Presbyterian  minister,  who  settled 
and  died  in  Carlisle,  Pa.  Elizabeth  was  married  to  John  Alex- 
ander, of  Belmont  county,  a brother  to  the  wife  of  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  and  still  lives,  at  the  age  of  83  years.  Jane  bo- 
camo  Mrs.  Matthew  Nelson,  and  subsequently  died  at  Carrol- 
ton,  Ohio.  Margaret  was  married  to  Robert  Hughes,  a son  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hughes,  Presbyterian  minister,  of  Beaver 
county,  Pa.  Pollie  became  Mrs.  James  Black — the  latter  becom- 
ing a Methodist  preacher,  but  is  now  dead — his  widow  still  sur- 
viving him  in  Indiana.  Eliza  was  married  to  Mr.  William  Mc- 
Gee, a prominent  merchant  of  Point  Pleasant,  Belmont  county; 
they  aro  both  now  deceased.  Our  subject,  Smiley  H.,  early  took 
only  a plain  education,  and  then  learned  the  business  of  a 
joiner  and  cabinet  maker,  at  Beaver,  where  he  continued  to 
work  at  his  trade  till  1827.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1828,  he 
saw  proper  to  take  unto  himself  a wife,  in  the  person  of  Le- 
venia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  James  Alexander,  a 
worthy  native  of  Bonnie  Scotland,  who  came  to  this  country 
while  young.  After  two  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  pur- 
chased and  located  at  Walnut  Hill  farm,  comprising  160  acres, 
then  held  by  Ezekiah  Griffith,  though  the  land  really  consisted 
of  a portion  of  the  old  Bazaleel  Weils  property.  Griffith  at  one 
time  kept  a tavern  here,  but  Mr.  Johnston  purchasing  him  out, 
it  was  discontinued.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  after,  our  subject 
next  bought  the  Barret  farm  adjoining,  and  consisting  of  80 
acres.  Alter  this  he  seeurod  the  Ezekiah  Davis  place,  also  ad- 
joining, and  containing  115  acres.  Next  the  Dean  farm  of  300 
acres,  the  horse-mill  farm  of  55  acres,  the  Rickey  farm  of  100 
acres,  and  subsequently  several  small  patches  of  land,  until  to-day 
he  is  the  owner  of  over  1,000  acres.  Mr.  Johnston  has  chiefly 
devoted  himself  to  stock  raising  and  grain  growing,  and  has 
frequently  had  from  1,000  to  1,200  head  of  sheep  at  a time.  But 
being  now  advanced  in  years,  he  has  barely  so  many  sheep. 
He  employs  two  good  farmers  on  certain  portious  of  his  val- 
uable estate,  and  also  has  four  tenant  farmers.  Some  years 
ago  ho  built  his  present  extensive  and  very  attractive  mansion, 
(see  illustration  elswhere)  which  has  few  equals  in  any  respect 
as  a farm  residence  in  the  county  or  oven  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnston  have  been  favored  with  a family  of  three  daughters, 
but  no  sons.  Samantha,  born  December  22,  1829,  became  Mrs' 
Robert  Ramsey,  July  1819,  but  died  September  30,  1855.' 
Amanda,  born  1834,  died  in  1847,  at  the  tender  age  of  thirteen 
years;  Laura,  born  in  1841,  became  the  estimable  wife  of  sena- 
tor W.  H.  Tarr,  a popular  resident  of  Wellsburg,  where  they 
still  reside  in  the  happy  associations  of  a highly  interesting  and 
accomplished  family.  Much  interesting  Indian  history  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  property  owned  by  Mr.  Smily  Johnstou,and  his 
extensive  lands  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  pages  of  this 
work.  A noted  instance  being  the  scene  of  the  “ massacre  of  the 
Riley  family  — tho  graves  of  which  poor  victims  are  still  pre- 
served green.  Mr.  Johnston,  and  particularly  his  excellent  lady 
afford  quite  a fund  of  ancient  anecdotes,  and  aro  not  only  most 
kindhearted,  hospitable  and  entertaining,  but  well  informed  alike 
in  ancient  and  modern  history  of  Jefferson  county  and-its  resi- 


William  A Tarr,  brother  of  John  V.,  was  also  born  on  the 
iarr  homestead,  where  ho  still  resides.  He  received  a limited 
education,  but  by  close  application  to  study  has  gained  a fine 
knowledge  ot  geology,  he  having  made  that  a special  study  for 
several  years,  giving  much  of  his  time  to  the  research  and  ex- 
amination of  minerals.  Mr.  Tarr  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
posted  men  in  bis  township  on  the  geology  of  the  township  and 
surrounding  country. 

Smiley  H.  Johnston,  of  Walnut  Hill  farm,  situated  near  La 
Grange,  on  tho  P.  & C-  railroad,  is  among  our  pioneer  and  most 
successful  agriculturists.  His  geneology  may  be  traced  in  direct 
hue  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  oldest  daughter,  Bridget,  be- 
came the  wife  of  General  Fleetwood,  and  from  their  issue  sprang 
the  line  of  Johnstons  of  whom  our  subject  is  a member.  Smi- 
ley s grandfather  was  Robert  Johnston;  his  grandmother,  nee 
Jane  Graham — and  of  their  family  our  subject's  father,  James 
Johnston,  was  the  oldest  sou.  His  grandfather  came  to  this 
country  at  a very  early  date,  and,  together  with  his  family,  sot- 

I— 76— B.  A J.  Cos. 


Joseph  A Hook.— This  gentleman  was  born  in  Cross  Creek 
township  in  1820.  Ho  was  a son  of  Jonathan  Hook,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  that  township,  who  was  born  in  the  state  of  Mary 
land  in  1.87,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1814  ; ho  was  a soldier  in  the 
war  of  812,  and  was  in  the  buttle  of  Bladonsburg  ■ ho  was  a 
•sturdy  kind  of  a man,  and  died  in  1871,  on  tho  old'Hook  home- 
stead in  Cross  Creek.  Joseph  was  reared  a farmer  and  received 
h,s  education  at  the  common  schools.  In  1852  he  married  ENza 

daughters  ! 7 * f°Ur  children’  two  sons  and  two 

James  Dean— Mr.  Dean  was  born  February  6,  1831  Ho  is 

mv>  ” , ?am"cl/  wl!°.  ™ to  Jefferson  county  prior  0 
iSK  and  vas  of  Irish  origin,  like  most  of  the  settlers  in  this 
county.  Mr.  Dean  was  brought  up  a farmer  and  ZL  l 
common  school  education.  On  arriving  at  the  a-m  „ i “ 
h»  njnrried  Mi,,  E„Uu,„  ; U„y  „„„ 

m as?  °'  •»  •«*  * »"•>  i- . 
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J.  H.  Everson  was  born  in  Wells  township  in  1850,  and  is 
a son  of  James  Everson,  one  of  Wells’  best  citizens.  He  was 
leared  a farmer  and  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
count}.  During  his  boyhood  he  expressed  a strong  desire 
to  study  law,  and  as  he  was  a natural  orator,  his  father  concluded 
to  giatif}’  his  wishes.  In  1876  he  entered  the  law  office  of  John 
McClure,  a prominent  attorney  of  Steubenville,  and  by  close  ap- 
plication and  hard  study,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878,  and 
now  takes  bis  stand  among  the  most  promising  young  attorneys 
of  Jefferson  county.  ’ 


Levi  Roe. — Levi  Roe  was  born  in  Wells  township  in  1819. 
His  father,  William  Hoe,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  town- 
ship, coming  to  the  county  very  early.  He  met  his  death  by 
an  accident,  being  on  board  of  the  steamer  Virginia  when  she 
exploded  at  Kush  run  in  1838.  Levi  was  roared  a farmer  and 
attended  the  common  schools  of  the  county.  He  is  a promi- 
nent citizen  and  zealous  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  living,  connected  with 
the  Olive  M.  E.  Church. 


Nathaniel  Dawson  was  born  in  Wells  township  in  1839,  and 
was  a son  of  Nathaniel  Dawson,  an  early  settlor  in  Wells  town- 
ship. Mr.  Dawson,  Sr.,  was  a representative  man  in  Wells 
township,  as  we  find  his  name  frequently  among  the  early 
records  of  the  township  officials.  Nathaniel  was  reared  a farmer 
and  received  a limited  education.  He  now  occupies  the  old 
homestead,  and  is  a prominent  citizen  and  a thorough  and  suc- 
cessful farmer. 


John  V.  McCulley. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  in  1821,  and  came  to  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  in  1840,  and  located  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham. He  remained  there  four  years,  when  he  moved  to  his 
present  home.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  farmers  in  the  town- 
ship and  is  a breeder  of  fine  Spanish  merino  sheep  and  fine  hogs 
and  cattle.  Mr.  McCulley  has  probably  the  best  improvements 
of  any  farmer  in  the  township,  and  persons  wanting  fine  stock 
will  do  well  to  give  him  a call.  Mr.  McCulley  is  one  of  the  pres- 
ent trustees  of  Wells  township. 


William  Oliver,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Jefferson  county  in  1832, 
and  was  a son  of  Charles  Oliver,  being  the  youngest  of  six  chil- 
dren. He  was  reared  a farmer  and  received  a common  school 
education,  and  being  of  a roving  disposition,  upon  reaching  man- 
hood, went  West  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  gold  fields  of  Color- 
ado, but  left  tbero  before  the  country  was  fully  developed  and 
returned  to  his  native  stale,  when  he  located  on  the  Oliver  home- 
stead. In  1866,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Jones,  daughter  of  John 
Jones,  of  West  Union,  Fayette  county.  Pa.  They  have  three 
children — one  son  and  two  daughters.  In  18i  i,  Mr.  Oliver  was 
elected  a justice  of  the  peace,  which  office  he  still  holds. 

W.  W.  Louiss,  Jr.— -The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Wells  township,  December  15,  1855.  His  father  was  a pioneer 
of  the  township  and  a man  of  intelligence  and  enterprise.  Wil- 
liam, Jr.,  was  reared  a farmer  and  received  a good  education. 
Upon  reaching  manhood  he  started  out  to  make  his  living  at  his 
chosen  profession,  that  of  a farmer.  He  built  a tine  residence 
on  Scull  Bone  Kidge,  near  his  father.  He  is  now  married  and 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a good  home. 


Robert  Shearer.-— Mr.  Shearer  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
January  29.  1808.  and  came  to  Jefferson  county  with  his  father, 
■when  a” boy.  His  mother  was  a sister  of  Rev.  George  Brown,  a 
pioneer  Methodist  minister,  and  the  family  were  well  known  in 
Jefferson  county.  Robert  learned  the  blacksmith  trade  with  a 
Mr  Dovlc  in  Steubenville.  In  1829,  lie  married  Miss  Jane 
Sheppard,  who  was  born  December  2, 1809.  They  have  had  six 
children,  of  whom  but  two  are  living  at  present.  Mr.  Shearer 
still  carries  on  the  blacksmith  trade  in  New  Alexandria  where 
he  has  been  lor  a number  of  years.  His  fathei,  Lobeit  Shearer, 
was  born  in  1773,  and  died  in  1850. 

Joseph  Hoyle,  son  of  John  Hoyle,  was  born  in  Jefferson 
pn ii n t v in  1827.  He  was  reared  a farmer  and  received  a liberal 
education.  His  parents  were  Quakers  and  he  has  inherited  their 
belief.  He  married  Phebe  Watson,  of  Jefferson  county  and  has 
been  blessed  with  a large  family  of  children.  Hr.  Hoyle  is  a 
farmer  and  fine  stock  raiser,  and  imported  the  first  thorough- 
bred short-horn  cattle  ever  brought  into  the  township,  and  has 
a fine  lot  of  them  on  his  farm.  His  postoffice  address  is  Smitb- 

fieid. 


James  A.  Hobson, — Mr  Hobson  was  born  in  Jefferson  coun- 
ty. He  was  raised  a farmer  and  educated  at  the  common  schools- 
he  is  a very  active  business  man  and  has  been  elected  to  the 
position  of  township  clerk  twice,  and  judging  from  his  records, 
should  bold  the  position  for  many  years  to  come.  Mr.  Hobson' 
is  a farmer.  His  posoftice  address  is  New  Alexandria. 

Mark  Willett,  was  a son  of  E.  Willet,  and  was  born  in  Fay- 
ette county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1805,  but  the  exact  date  of  his 
comiug  to  Jefferson  county,  we  failed  to  learn.  He  located  the 
farm  now  owned  by  his  heirs,  and  built  the  first  cabi n and  made 
the  first  clearing  in  this  section.  Mr.  Willett  was  raised  in  the 
i Quaker  faith  and  brought  up  his  family  to  believe  as  he  did. 
He  was  a good  citizen  and  neighbor,  living  a Christian  life,  and 
finally  when  his  mission  on  earth  was  filled,  he  passed  to  his 
home  above,  leaving  a family  and  many  friends  to  mourn  his 
loss. 

John  Sixsmith  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1822,  and  came 
to  Jefferson  county  with  his  parents  when  ten  years  of  age.  He 
was  reared  a farmer  and  received  a fine  education.  He  has  a 
fine  farm  in  Wells  township,  on  the  line  of  Smithfield,  and  is  an 
enterprising  citizen  and  a good  neighbor. 

Anderson  Wood.— Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  Smithfield  township, 
in  this  county,  August  21,  1825.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Maryland,  but  came  to  this  part  of  the  country  many  years  ago. 
Anderson  was  raised  a farmer,  and  received  a good  common 
school  education.  In  1864  he  married  Miss  P.  Hall,  daughter  of 
Richard  Hail.  They  have  no  children  of  their  own,  but  have 
four  adopted  ones.  Mr.  Wood  is  a farmer  and  stock  raiser. 
Postoffiee  address  is  Smithfield. 

John  Pi  ntney  was  born  in  Brooke  county,  W.  Va.  Hecame 
to  Jefferson  county  in  1832,  and  purchased  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  acres  of  land  in  what  is  known  as  the  Kirkwood  sec- 
tion. This  property  is  now  owned  by  his  son,  J.  L.  Puntney, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  improved  farms  in  Wells  township,  and 
shows  that  it  has  been  managed  by  experienced  farmers. 


HISTORY  OF  WARREN  TOWNSHIP. 
settlement  and  early  incidents. 

Very  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  memorable  revolu- 
tionary war  the  first  settlements  in  what  is  now  Warren  town- 
ship began.  Although  the  lands  yet  being  fresh,  as  it  were, 
with  the  tracks  ot  its  native  inhabitants— the  Indians — the 
whites  ventured  across  flic  Ohio  from  the  east  and  attempted  a 
settlement  here.  The  attractiveness  of  the  situation,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  the  prospectiveness  of  a healthy  climate, 
apparently  satisfied  the  pioneer’s  "fairy  dreams ” of  his  western 
home.  The  Indian  was  so  hostile  to  the  new  comer  that  every 
conceivable  strategy  the  barbarous  mind  could  conjecture  was  by 
him  brought  into  requisition  that  he  might  make  sure  of  his  pale- 
faced  intruder’s  scalp.  Nothing  but  the  most  determined  pur- 
pose ot  man  would  nave  endured  the  hardships,  privations  and 
dangers  that  the  earliest  pioneers  experienced.  It  is  true  that 
the  first  settlers  were  several  times  driven  back  across  the 
river  by  the  Indian,  but  returned  again  and  again,  and  many 
mado  here  tbeir  permanent  homo;  cleared,  improved  and  culti- 
vated their  lands,  and  to  their  posterity  bequeathed  pleasant 
homes  and  plenty  of  land  after  old  age  and  infirmity  incapaci- 
tated them  for  toil. 

To  guard  against  the  treacherous  and  inhuman  depredations 
of  the  redskins,  the  early  settlers  were  obliged  to  secure  them- 
selves in  some  manner,  and  so  they  erected 

BLOCK  HOUSES. 

A number  of  these  were  built  not  far  from  the  river’s  edge, 
into  which  the  settlers  would  gather  during  the  night  when  In- 
dians were  known  to  be  prowling  about  the  neighborhood.  As 
to  the  exact  spot  these  houses  stood  is  not  positively  known. 
Tradition,  upon  which  the  author,  at  this  late  day,  can  only  rely, 
fixes  one  of  these  block  houses  on  the  present  ground  upon 
which  the  stone  bouse  of  Mr.  Joseph  Stringer  is  situated.  Mrs. 
Bayless,  tlio  widow,  and  third  wife  of  John  B.  Bayless,  says  that 
one  of  these  forts  was  located  here,  and  there  are  several  other 
old  persons,  with  whom  we  have  had  interviews,  who  corrob- 
orate her  statement.  This  was  built  a short  time  after  what  is 
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known  as  Carpenter’s  fort.  It  is  believed  that  there  were  a 
couple  more  block  bouses  in  this  township,  but  as  to  their  exact 
location  the  author  cannot  definitely  conclude.  The  oldest  and 
the  most  important  was  that  of 

CARPENTER’S  FORT, 

“Which  was  originally  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  settler’s 
cabin,  stood  some  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Short  creek,  and 
less  than  one  hundred  yards  from  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 
railroad,  above  Portland  station. 

“It  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1781,  by  John  Carpenter,  who 
resided  at  the  time  on  Buffalo  creek,  some  miles  east  of  the  Ohio 
river.  In  bis  hunting  expeditions  he  was  in  the  habit  of  cross- 
ing to  the  west  side  for  the  purpose  of  bunting  game  along  the 
Short  creek  valleys,  when  he  determined  to  be  the  first  to  get 
possession  of  these  lands,  which  everybody  believed  would,  in 
due  time,  belong  to  the  United  States.  He  determined  to  take 
the  risks,  which  he  did  by  building  a cabin  and  clearing  off  a 
piece  ofground  ready  for  planting  in  corn  the  next  season. 

“But  not  thinking  it  safe  at  that  time  to  remove  his  family 
across  the  river,  he  took  a couple  of  horses  and  started  back  to 
Port  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a supply  of  salt,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  across  the  country  on  pack  horses.  On 
the  way  he  was  captured  by  a band  of  Wyandotts,  taken  to  the 
Moravian  towms,  where  his  dress  was  changed  for  an  Indian 
outfit,  when  he  was  carried  back  to  Sandusky,  where  lie  was 
kept  a prisoner  until  the  following  spring,  when  ho  escaped  and 
made  his  way  to  Fort  Pitt,  from  whence  he  returned  to  iris  fam- 
ily, which  he  removed  across  the  Ohio  to  the  improvement  he 
had  made  the  previous  summer. 

“One  day,  while  at  work  in  his  own  patch,  he  was  fired  on  by 
an  Indian  from  the  adjoining  woods  and  severely  wounded,  when 
the  Indian  attempted  to  scalp  him  but  was  driven  off  by  his 
■wife,  a stout,  resolute  woman,  who  went  to  his  assistance  and 
made  such  a vigorous  resistance  that  her  husband  escaped  into 
their  eabin,  when  the  Indian  fled. 

“After  Colonel  Williamson’s  unfortunate  expedition  which  re- 
sulted in  cbe  massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians  and  the  destruction 
of  their  towns  on  the  Tuscarawas,  a court  of  inquiry  was  called 
at  Fort  Pitt  to  investigate  his  conduct.  John  Carpenter  was 
summoned  as  a witness  on  behalf  of  the  accused  and  identified  his 
own  clothing  among  that  found  by  Williamson  in  file  possession 
of  the  Moravians,  proving  a valuable  witness  for  that  officer. 

“Other  families  soon  followed  Carpenter  across  the  Ohio  into 
the  Short  creek  neighborhood,  and  as  the  Indians  became  trouble- 
some his  cabin  was  strengthened  and  converted  into  a kind  of 
fort,  into  which  the  settlers  and  their  families  fled  for  safety  in 
cases  of  alarm.” 

J.  C.  McCleary,  Esq.,  says:  “George  Carpenter,  a noted  In- 
dian spy,  established  a bloekuouse  below  the  mouth  of  Kush  run, 
in  about  1785.  The  next  year  Enos  Kimberly,  Robert  McCleary, 
Benedick  Wells,  John  McEl  roy,  John  Humphrey  and  some 
others,  made  a settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Short  creek,  where  the 
town  of  Warronton  is  now  situated.  About  the  year  1784  or 
1785  John  Tilton,  Charles  Kimball  and  two  or  three  others, 
crossed  the  Ohio  river  with  their  families,  and  settled  on  the 
present  site  of  the  village  of  Tiltonvillo.  In  a blockhouse’  at  this 
point,  Caleb  Tilton  was  born,  and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the 
first  white  child  born  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  These  persons  are 
'on g since  deceased,  but  quite  a number  of  their  descendants  are 
still  living  and  residing  upon  the  lunds  purchased  by  their  an- 
cestors.” 

Robert  McCleary  was  born  in  York  county,  Pa,,  in  1760,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirty  years  migrated  to  what  is  now  Jefferson 
county. 

Joseph  Tilton  was  born  in  1766,  and  died  on  the  land  upon 
which  he  settled,  in  Warren  township,  in  1860. 

Solomon  Scamehorn,  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  emigrated  from  said  state  to  Jefferson  county,  and 
settled  in  Warren  township,  in  1797. 

The  Lisby’semigrated  to  Warren  township  from  Maryland  and 
located  in  now  Portland, in  1801. 

Willian  Lewis,  settled  in  Warren  township  in  1801-2.  He 
was  born  in  Fayette  county.  Pennsylvania,  in  1796. 

James  McCormick  came  from  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1810,  (where  be  was  born,)  and  located  in  Warren  township. 

The  Maxwells  emigrated  to  Warren  township,  in  1810.  They 
were  natives  of  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  in  1782,  first  set- 
tling near  Winchester. 

The  lands  in  this  township  were  first  located  by  the  early  set- 
tlers, along  the  Ohio  river,  between  what  is  now  known  as 


Yorkville  and  Rush  Run,  and  then  they  fatally  Pen^ftted 
the  forests  westward.  The  author  would  like  very 
•riven  a larger  list  of  the  pioneers,  but  is  unable  to  get  their 
names  traditionally  and  is  necessarily  obliged  to  omit  many,  no 
doubt,  of  other  prominent  setttlers  besides  those  given. 

ELECTION  OF  WARREN  TOWNSHIP. 

The  following  is  from  J.  C.  McCleary,  Esq.,  an  old  citizen  of 

the  township  : , .. 

“This  township  was  organized  soon  after  the  organization  o 
the  territorial  government.  John  Humphrey,  John  McElroy 
and  Benedick  Wells  were  the  first  trustees  elected,  and  Kobert 
McCleary,  the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  in  said  township,  he 
having  received  the  appointment  by  Governor  St.  Clair,  under 
the  territorial  government.  The  state  of  Ohio  having  formed  a 
constitution,  and  having  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a state, 
the  first  election  tor  township  officers  under  the  state  govern- 
ment, was  held  at  the  mouth  of  Short  creek,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day, in  April,  1863.  At  said  election,  Robert  McCleary  and 
George  Humphrey  were  elected  justices  of  the  peace;  Joseph 
McKee,  Janies  Reilly  and  John  Patterson  were  elected  trustees 
and  the  township  organized  under  the  new  Constitution. 

The  township  officers  for  1879  are  as  follows  : 

Justices  ol  the  Peace — A.  M.  Keith  and  and  William  Medill. 

Trustees— John  Medili,  John  A.  Chambers  and  W.  A.  Baker. 

Clerk — T.  O.  Betton. 

Treasurer — J.  M.  Kelly, 

Constables — W.  S.  Hatheway  and  M.  M.  Neely. 

Warren  lies  in  the  south  east  corner  of  Jefferson  county  and 
is  bounded  as  follows : 

On  the  north  by  Wells  township,  on  the  east  b}T  the  Ohio  riv- 
er, south  by  Belmont  county,  on  the  west  by  Mt.  Pleasant  and 
Smithficld  townships. 

The  principal  streams,  besides  the  river  which  bounds  War- 
rens, eastern  limits,  are  Short  Creek  and  Rush  Run.  There 
are  a number  of  runs  and  rivulets  which  course  through  the 
township  forming  tributaries  to  the  above  alluded  streams. 

Warren  township  contains  five  churches,  namely:  Presbyte- 
rian and  M.  E.  Church,  located  in  Warrenton  ; Presbyterian 
church  at  Portland;  the  M.  E,  Church  at  Tiltonville  and  the 
Hopedale  M.  E.  Church.  We  would  have  been  pleased  to  give 
an  account  of  these  churches,  but  was  disappointed  in  receiving 
the  history  promised  by  the  different  parties  connected  with  the 
several  congregations. 

From  1785  to  1808  emigration  continued  to  flow  into  this 
township  until  the  public  lands  were  all  taken  up  and  the  town- 
ship well  settled  with  an  enterprising  and  industrious  popula- 
tion. r r 

Warren  township  is  probably  the  best  agricultural  and  min- 
eral township  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  About  one-half  of  the 
lands  are  river  and  creek  bottoms,  which,  for  fertility  of  soil 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  state,  while  the  other  lands  are  beau- 
tifully rolling,  producing  fine  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats 
potatoes,  &c.  The  uplands  have  a six-foot  vein  of  superior  coal’ 
easy  of  access,  and  the  whole  of  the  township  is  underlaid  with 
a seven-foot  vein,  which,  for  manufacturing  purposes  excels  any 
other  coal  in  Jefferson  county,  by  some  manufacturers  said  to  be 
equal  to  coke.  This  under  stratu  is  now  being  successfully 
mined  by  shaft  at  the  mouth  of  Rush  run  at  a distance  of  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  The  New  York  Coal  Company 
largely  operates  the  Yorkvillo  mines  in  this  township,  near  the 
Jefferson  and  Belmont  county  lines.  Employment  is  given  bv 
those  two  mines  to  quite  a number  of  miners.  From  10  000  to 
20,000  bushels  of  coal  are  mined  here  per  day. 

Coke  is  also  manufactured  in  this  township'to  some  consider- 
able extent. 

WOOL  GROWING. 

Wool  growing  has  become  an  extensive  business  here  The 
fine  breed  sheep  of  Jacob  Creamer,  John  Medill,  J.  C.  McClearv 
and  E.  M.  Norton  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  state.  ^ 

MILLS. 

The  township  is  dotted  all  over  with  flouring  mills  n«rmo 
nent  and  portable  saw  mills,  manufacturing  establishment  Ac 

county!  eSt,nUd  l°  ^ *•  fading  toiSh^S  the 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  FOUR  INDIANS. 

Sometime  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  four  In 
d.ans  journeyed  into  the  small  village  of  Warrenton  whle 
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whisky  was  sold,  and  bought  and  drank  until  they  became  very  ! 
much  intoxicatod.  Whilst  in  this  condition  they  left  the  place  ' 
and  started  for  their  wigwam.  They  were  followed  by  a party 
of  whites  who  intended  massacreing  them,  and  did.  On  what 
is  known  as  the  point,  above  Portland,  the  Indians  laid  down  to 
vest,  and,  we  suppose,  fell  into  a drunken  stupor.  In  this  con- 
dition they  were  attacked  by  tho  party  that  followed  them  and 
all  killed  on  the  spot.  A short  time  after  this  massacre  they 
were  buried  where  they  lay  by  a number  of  the  pioneers.  The 
point  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Stringer,  who  says  he  plowed 
up  some  of  the  bones  a number  of  years  ago  on  the  very  spot 
where  it  is  said  they  were  buried.  Whether  these  Indians  had  ; 
over  committed  any  depredations  on  the  settlers,  or  whether 
they  wore  quiet,  peaceful  and  harmless  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  the  supposition  is  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  safe  per- 
sons to  run  around  loose  among  the  settlers,  and  for  that  reason 
were  dealt  with  in  that  manner.  I 


JOHNSTON  BOYS. 

In  this  township  is  where  the  Johnston  boys  were  carriod  off 
by  tho  Indians,  a full  and  complete  account  of  which  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  volume. 


MOUNDS. 

Warren  township,  like  some  other  ones  in  this  and  Belmont 
counties,  bears  traces  of  once  being  the  home  of  tho  mound 
builders.  Several  mounds  are  found  here,  small,  of  course,  but 
very  beautiful. 


KILLED  BY  INDIANS. 

Noah  Tilton  says  that  sometime  between  1789  and  1794  an 
uncle  of  his  was  captured  and  killed  by  the  Indians.  He  was 
known  as  Jack  Tilton,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a lad  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  old : and,  being  sent  after  the  cows,  j 
was  run  down  by  a party  of  Indians,  then  shot  and  scalped  by 
them.  His  dead  body  was  found  near  the  banks  of  Short  creek, 
about  half  a mile  west  of  Portland,  and  not  far  from  where  the 
house  of  Shannon  Bigger  now  stands. 

SCHOOLS. 


Warren  township  is  sub-divided  into  nine  school  districts,  and 
from  the  gentlemanly  clerk  of  the  township  we  learn  that  in 
1860,  there  was  expended  for  continuing  schools  81,556  00.  The 
average  wages  of  the  teachers  in  that  year  was  82S  29,  at  that 
time  there  being  but  eight  school  houses  and  but  eight  teachers  ; 
now  there  are  nine  school  houses  and  ten  teachers  employed, 
with  an  avorago  of  830  per  month.  The  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended this  year  (1879)  for  educational  purposes  was  82,455  92, 
and  for  building  and  repairs  81,102  60.  The  whole  number  of 
youth  of  school  age  in  the  township  is  519;  and  the  number  who 
have  attended  such  school  within  the  year  is  419. 

The  schools  of  Warren  township  aro  in  a flourishing  condition, 
and  have  been  lor  a number  of  years.  As  a general  thing,  so 
we  are  informed,  the  directors  of  the  several  schools  have  showed 
great  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  teachers  who  were  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position  and  always  maintaining  the  best  of  discip- 


Wrhat  a vast  improvement  has  taken  place  from  the  old  damp, 
m and  uncomfortable  log  school  houses  and  the  homespun 
aeher  to  the  fine  frame  and  brick  school  houses  with  good  teach* 
s well  qualified  to  instruct  our  children.  There  was  a lime, 
jrhaps,  in  the  history  of  Warren  township,  when  there  was  an 
icuse  for  illiteracy,  but  now  there  is  none.  Ibe  child  who  does 
it  improve  with  the  advantages  he  now  has,  can  blame  “o  one 
it  himself  Every  school  is  now  thrown  wide  open  lor  all  of 
hatever  degree  or  whatever  color.  Whilst  a majority  of  the 
dest  settlers  had  no  such  opportuni  ty,  they  rejoice  to  see  then 
lildren  and  grand  children  so  happily  situated. 


WARKENTON. 

The  village  of  Warrenton  was  surveyed  and  a public  sale  of 
ols  was  made  by  Enos  Kimberly,  Esq  in  180m  It  is  situated 
Tthevivev  bank,  immediately  above  the  mouth  of  Short  creek, 
lr  Silas  Hathcway  says  that  the  third  house  over  built  in  this 
i utill  standing,  and  is  the  one  now  owned  by  W.  S. 

Jathoway.  It  was  erected  in  the  fall  of  1800,  and  completed  in 
T in,  infr  of  1801  The  oldest  house  in  the  town  is  situated  on 
,hc  spring  °*  b n , Tilton,  and  is  now  owned 

|b„7rupS  V i »idow  Chamberlain.  There  has  been  two 


additions  made  to  Warrenton.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  town- 
ship. It  is  populated  by  retired  capitalists  and  church  o-cntio- 
people;  and  has  an  independent  school  district,  containing  one 
of  tlie  best  schools  in  tho  township.  Among  the  early  merchants 
were  John  and  Thomas  Shannon.  Tho  summary  tor  1879  is 
one  dry  goods  store,  one  grocery,  one  shoe  shop,  three  doctors’ 
two  churches— U.  P.  Church  and  M.  E.— one  blacksmith  shop 
and  contains  about  300  of  a population.  The  freshet  of  1832  did 
great  damage  to  property  at  this  place,  and  the  flood  again  in 
1852  caused  some  destruction  to  property'. 

i'OItTLAND. 

Portland  is  situated  on  the  C.  & P.  JR.  B.,  and  is  the  head  cen- 
tre of  the  township,  having  all  the  accommodations  and  conven- 
iences of  a first-class  town.  It  has  one  phyrsician,  two  dry  good 
stores,  one  shoe  shop,  one  livery  stable,  ono  restaurant,  two  black- 
smith shops,  one  telegraph  office,  one  hall  and  one  church. 

TILTON  VILLE. 

This  small  village  which  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  township  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  was  laid  out 
by  John  Tilton,  in  1806,  in  two  streets  running  parallel  with 
Lhe  river.  It  was  laid  off  into  seventy-two  lots.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Thery  says  he  came  to  this  village  in  1833,  and  at  that  time  there 
were  seventeen  houses.  At  the  last  census  in  ft70  there  was 
a population  of  214.  Tho  numbor  may*  have  increased  a little 
since.  The  village  contains  one  church,  (M.  E.,)  one 
school  house,  two  blacksmith  shops,  two  stores,  one  carpenter 
shop,  one  shoe  shop,  ono  physician.  Its  situation  is  fifty  feet 
above  low  water  mark,  and  is  not  subjected  to  overflow.  In 
1832,  the  highest  the  river  was  ever  known  to  be,  it  was  ten  feet 
above  the  flood.  During  the  days  of  flat-boat  building  this  was 
quite  an  active  little  place.  Among  the  flat-boat  builders  who 
carried  on  the  business  here  was  James  Allis,  Nathaniel  Sisco, 
Charley  Wilson,  Thomas  Liston,  John  Driant  and  Joseph  Hall. 
These  gentleman  continued  the  business  about  twenty-five 
y'ears,  and  employed  a great  many  hands.  Tho  M.  E.  Church 
association  of  tho  place  was  organized  in  about  1825.  Services 
were  first  held  by  this  society’  in  the  school  house,  but  in  about 
1850  a church  building  was  erected.  Tiltonvilie  has  both  marine 
and  railroad  advantages. 


YORK  VILLE. 

Yorkville  is  a station  on  the  C.  & P.  R,  R,  with  a store  and 
a few  houses.  An  excellent  coal  shaft  is  sunk  here  and  large 
quantities  of  coal  is  shipped  up  and  down  this  road  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  bank,  known  as  the  Yorkville  Coal  Shaft. 

RUSH  RUN. 

Is  a station  on  the  C.  &.  P.  R.  B.  and  contains  a few  houses. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Robert  McOleary,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  York  county,  in  tho  stato  of  Pennsylvania,  in  tbo 
year  1760.  He  was  ono  of  the  brave  prioneers,  who  came  to 
Ohio  and  settled  in  Jefferson  county’,  in  the  year  1790,  and  as- 
sisted in  organizing  the  state  government,  and  was  the  first 
justice  of  the  peace,  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  Ho  died  on  his 
farm  in  Warren  township,  in  the  year  1815,  leaving  a family  of 
four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Joseph  C.  MuC  leaky,  the  youngest  of  the  family  was  born 
January  S,  1815,  on  the  old  “ homestead  farm”  near  Portland 
station,  C.  & P.  B.  R,  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  where  ho  now 
resides.  Ileattended  a common  school  until  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age  at  which  time  he  indentured  himself  as  an  apprentice,  to 
Samuel  J.  Miller,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  to  learn  the  bricklaying 
business.  He  worked  as  an  apprentice  for  five  years.  At  the 
age  of  twenty’  he  left  his  master  and  “lit  out,”  and  made  a tour 
throughout  the  United  Stales,  working  at  his  trade  in  nearly  all 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  Union,  and  also  in  Qticbeck, 
Montreal  and  Kingston  in  Canada.  At  tho  age  of  twenty-five 
he  quit  his  trade  and  retired  to  his  oid  homestead,  and  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  lie  read  law 
in  tho  office  of  O.  C.  Gray  the  celebrated  Ottowa  lawyer,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  October,  A.  D.,  1846.  In  the  year  18ai, 
he  was  elected  a senator  to  represent  the  21st  district,  compose 
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of  the  conn  ties  of  Jefferson  and  Columbiana.  In  1802,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  Assessor  of  the  17th  Congres- 
sional District,  Ohio,  and  served  in  that  office  for  five  years. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  purchased  the  old  Smith  farm,  on 
Short  creek,  in  Warren  township,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  and  wool  growers  in  the  county  of  Jefferson. 

Samuel  Lindsay. — The  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Joshua  and  Catharine  Lindsay,  were  natives  of  Baltimore  coun- 
ty, Maryland,  where  their  son,  Samuel,  also  was  born  October 
10,  1800.  The  family  removed  from  Maryland  in  1815,  and  set- 
tled in  Brooke  county,  Ya.,  where  his  father  died  June  0,  1830, 
aged  60  years.  His  mother  died  in  Illinois,  December  25,  1805, 
aged  89.  Samuel  Lindsay,  was  first  married  to  Rebecca  Worth- 
ington in  1829.  She  died  in  1859.  He  next  married  Mary 
Tweed,  of  Wollsburg,  in  1801,  who  died  in  1877.  His  last  mar- 
riage took  place  December  5,  1877.  Mr.  Lindsay  carried  on 
different  trades  during  life,  and  was  always  a man  of  enterprise 
and  energy.  The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Lindsay,  his  third  and 
present  wife,  was  Emily  E.  White.  She  first  married  Edward 
Gibbons  June  30,  1830.  He  died  February  3,  1811.  lieu  next 
husband  was  J.  P.  Liston,  October  31,  1854,  who  died  November 
29,  1802.  She  then  married  Joseph  Long,  April  20,  1805.  He 
died  August  3,  1808.  Her  next  and  last  marriage  was  with  Mr. 
Lindsay,  as  above  mentioned.  The  son  by  her  first  marriage, 
Edward  J.  Gibbons,  enlisted  in  the  30th  Ohio  Regiment,  Com- 
pany G,  and  served  during  the  war.  He  enlisted  August  20, 
1801,  and  was  discharged  August  20,  1805.  Her  stepsons  by  her 
second  marriage.  Albert  and  Joseph  R.  Liston,  also  served  in 
the  Union  army  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Albert  served  up- 
wards of  a year,  and  Joseph  R.  several  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lindsay  now  reside  in  their  comfortable  home  in  Tiltonville, 
Jefferson  county,  surrounded  by  all  that  is  required  for  happi- 
ness and  comfort. 

John  Medill  was  born  September  2,  1 82G,  in  Washington, 
Pa.  Ho  was  a son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Medill.  His  father, 
Joseph  Medill, .was  a native  of  Ireland,  county  of  Monaghan, 
from  which  place  he  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1814.  He  came 
to  Philadelphia,  where  lie  remained  a short  time,  then  worked 
on  a farm  tor  a Quaker  .in  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  through 
the  influence  of  this  gentleman,  he  got  a contract  for  making  a 
pike,  and  has  during  his  life  made  over  one  hundred  miles  of 
that  kind  of  road.  The  last  contract  for  building  pike  was  the 
Williamsport,  which  runs  to  Washington,  Pa.  He  married 
Nancy  Fleming,  and  remained  there  a year,  then  emigrated  to 
Jefferson  county,  and  died  in  Martin's  Ferry,  aged  8“  years. 
John  Medill,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared  a farmer. 
He  married  Miss  Susan  Pumphrey  in  1846,  and  has  reared  a fam- 
ily of  six  children,  only  three  of  them  living.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Mt.  Pleasant  Academy  and  at  the  common  district 
schools.  Mr.  Medill  has  been  very  prosperous.  He  now  owns 
four  hundred  acres  of  choice  land,  and  has  erected  on  it  the  best 
farm  house  in  the  county.  His  place  is  known  as  “ Fairview 
Farm.'’ 

Smithson  Haythornwait  was  born  in  Warren  township  April 
28,  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  Haythornwait, 
who  were  natives  of  Yorkshire,  England.  Richard  Haythorn- 
wait was  born  May  3,  1776.  and  was  married  in  the  Church  of 
England  to  Miss  Mary  Parkinson  in  1815.  They  emigrated  to 
America  and  came  to  Jefferson,  where  they  sottled  in  1820.  Mr. 
Haythornwait  died  April  16,  1852,  aged  77  years.  Mrs.  Hay- 
thornwait died  February  15,  1847,  aged  53  years.  Smithson 
Haythornwait  was  the  eighth  of  a family  of  fourteen  children. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Maxwell,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Maxwell,  August  14,  1851.  They  have  but  one  surviving 
child,  a daughter,  of  a family  of  three  children.  This  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Isabel,  was  married  November  26,  1878,  to  Henry  0. 
Wilkinson,  at  McCoy  Station.  She  was  married  by  the  same 
minister,  Rev.  Mitchell,  who  married  her  father  and  mother, 
Mr.  Haythornwait  has  a pleasant  home  ; the  farm  is  located  in 
Warren  township  on  what  is  known  as  Mount  Pleasant  Ridge, 
and  contains  210  acres,  well  improved.  He  is  a Republican  in 
politics,  and  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  generally 
known  as  Mr.  Mitchell’s  church.  Mrs.  Ilaythornwait’s  grand- 
parents were  natives  of  Ireland.  They  emigrated  to  America 
about  1782,  and  settled  near  Winchester,  Va.  In  1810  they 
came  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  and  settled  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Haythornwait.  Her  grandfather  died  April  21, 
1830,  aged  76,  and  her  mother  died  March  1, 1836,  aged  78  years. 
Her  father  also  lived  and  died  on  this  farm.  His  death  occurred 


December  1,  1870,  in  his  77th  year.  This  farm  is  known  as  the 
Maxwell  homestead.  Mr.  Haythornwait  is  now  in  his  53d  year. 


William  and  Aaron  Scamehorn.— These  two  brothers  are 
the  sons  of  Solomon  and  Sarah  Scamohorn.  and  grandsons  ot 
Luke  Scamehorn.  Their  father  was  born  in  Washington  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  and  emigrated  to  Jefferson  county  in  1797, 
five  years  before  Ohio  became  a state,  and  settled  on  oc 
House  run.  Theirgrandfather,  Luke  Scamehorn,  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made  on  the  Wellsburg 
fort.  He,  with  five  others,  were  on  their  way  to  reinforce  the 
fort,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Indians,  and  but  two  of  the 

six  escaped.  Their  father  assisted  in  cutting  the  road  through 
fi-nm  \V^>ll«finr(r  in  6,' idiz  Harrison  countv.  Ohio. 


William  Scamehorn  now  occupies  the  old  homestead  farm  of 
his  father.  He  was  married  to  Ann  Eliza  Martin  in  1849. 
They  had  born  to  them  throe  children,  but  one,  George,  ol  whom 
are  now  livimr.  His  wife  died  in  1852;  one  son  was  killed  by 
lightning  in  1870  ; the  other  died  when  one  year  old,  a year  af- 
ter his  wife's  death. 


Aaron  Scamehorn  was  born  in  Warren  township,  May  12, 
1820.  He  was  married  to  Emeline  Marshall,  February  23, 1854. 
They  have  reared  a family  of  four  children — three  son  and  one 
daughter.  Mr.  Scamehorn  is  fifty-nine  years  old,  has  always 
resided  in  Warren  township ; possesses  a farm  of  one  hundred 
and  ton  acres  of  choice  land,  and  is  a sound  old  Democrat. 


Samuel  Myler. — The  grandfather  ot  this  sketch  was  a na- 
tive of  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  before  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  He  was  engaged  in  that  struggle  from  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  to  tbe  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in 
1781,  which  closed  the  contest.  He  was  lieutenant  in  Captain 
Christy’s  company,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine. Heat  one  time  resided  on  Turtle  creek,  at  what  was 
known  as  the  Dirt}’  Camp  farm,  Allegheny  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  origin  of  this  name  was  from  General  Wayne’s 
army,  which  encamped  there  in  a very  wet  muddy  time.  His 
father  was  born  in  Center  county,  Pa.,  July  4,  1776,  and  died 
J uly  4, 1828.  aged  52.  He  was  married  in  1 808,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
McMannis,  who  was  a native  of  Maryland.  The  marriage  took 
place  in  Allegheny  county,  Pa.  Ho  resided  in  Pittsburg  several 
years  engaged  in  “ stilling.''  Ho  afterwards  bought  a farm  and 
engaged  in  farming,  but  presently  sold  it  and  removed  to  West- 
moreland county,  Pa.,  and  lived  there  until  his  death  at  the  time 
abovo  stated.  .Samuel  Myler,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  learned 
the  trade  ot  wood  turning,  near  Pittsburgh,  which  he  followed 
till  near  the  age  of  34,  when  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, which  he  carried  on  until  December  4,  1867,  when  be  was 
entirely  burnt  out,  losing  everything  be  had.  This  was  after 
his  removal  to  Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  He  then  returned  to  his 
old  trade  of  turning,  at  which  he  is  still  engaged,  on  Rush  run 
Ohio.  He  married  Sarah  Cleiand,  April  26,  1846,  and  has 
reared  a family  of  ten  children,  seven  of  whom  are  now  living. 


i if  !!'  TTI!c  R,ubj°ct  of  this  sketch,  the  son  of  Solomon 
and  Elizabeth  Lisby,  was  born  in  Warrenton,  May  28  1834 
His  father  was  born  in  Maryland,  in  1788,  and  emigrated' to 
Portland,  Warren  township,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  in  1801 
He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  county.  Land  at  that 
time  was  81.2a  an  acre.  In  1814  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
l astors.  1 hoy  reared  a family  of  twelve  children,  seven  of 
m horn  are  now  living.  Ho  also  served  in  the  war  of  1812  and 
died  at  the  age  of  77  years,  in  Portland,  in  the  house ’now 
owned  by  his  son  Mrs.  Lisby  also  died  in  -the  same  house  in 

18a  ’.  ft  Mr’  ?•  married  Mary  A.  Gardner  in  1863 

and  still  resides  on  the  old  homestead.  1 


UK.  VON  MU  HALT. 


ol  Gressen,  in  that  country.  He  emigrated  to  this  ™ 

MS  »„d  located  id  Pittsburgh, 

tice  of  medicine  allopathic.  He  remained  there  fmiI.  S 
then  came  to  Wheeling  and  engaged  in  the  same  profeSn 

STSW**  “•  - « SSJr iUI 


w.  »•  j-nery  was  oorn  December  25  17<tQ  .u 
townof  Lone,  France, and  emigrated  to  New  York  in.’l827,\vbero 
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' fn  J tho  f °?-G  ycarand  then  came  to  Steubenville;  Ohio,  waik- 
viKtT  r d'f anCG  *n  8°Ven  dayS-  -^ftei' arriving  atSteuben- 
tonri!  to  I lowed  wcaying  for  four  years,  when  ho  went  to  Til- 
tr  , ‘ hU' of  18;i->  "’here  ho  followod.different  branches 

n.  „ ' n,\Ulvg  f!'c,lue"1  triPs  down  the  river  as  second  pilot. 

. Ue  no\e  the  first  Persian  cloth  over  manufactured  in  this  coun- 

• Uy;  Persian  cloth  derived  its  name  from  William  McKee,  who 
. gJ'o  it  that  name  in  this  country  in  1844  on  Short  creek,  War- 

ten  township.  Mr.  Thery  married  Sarah  Dexter,  who  died. 

• He  afterwards  married  Sarah  Chapman.  They  have  one  son, 
n ho  hves  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Thery  is  now  in  his  80th  vear  and 
lives  in  Tiltonville,  Ohio. 

Christ  Verwohlt.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Brunswick,  Germany,  January  19,  1838.  His  father  was  also  a 
"™re  °tth o 8al»e  P*ace,  where  he  married  Hannah  Hasper  in 
l8'.  . f he  family  emigrated  to  Warren  ton,  Jefferson  county, 

Ohio,  in  1855,  and  settled  near  Williamson  run,  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  IS.  Lewis.  The  father  died  May  13,  1874,  aged  sixty - 
five  3 ears.  The  mother  resides  with  her  son  Christ,  and  is  now 
in  her  75th  year.  Mr.  \ erwohlt  married  Miss  Christiana  Braud- 
fass  in  1S00,  has  three  children,  a farm  of  245  acres  of  choice 
land,  two  houses  and  lots  in  Warrenton,  also  twenty-six  adjoin- 
ing. He  was,  educated  in  Germany,  and  is  now  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  his  age. 

Miss  Helen  Hodoens.— This  lady,  daughter  of  James  and 
Sarah  Hodge  ns,  was  born  in  Washington  county.  Pa.  Her 
father  was  a native  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  arid  emigrated  to  A rner- 
ica  in  180i , and  settled  near  laylortown,  Washington  county, 
Pa.,  where  he  remained  about  eight  years;  he  then  removed  to 
Cross  creek  valley,  same  count}',  where  he  resided  fifteen  years. 
Ho  then  came  to  the  farm  now  owned  by  Miss  Helen.  It  then 
eontained  five  hundred  acres,  but  portions  of  it  have  been  sold 
off  until  now  it  contains  a little  over  one  hundred  acres.  Her 
father  died  on  this  farm,  August  11,  1856,  aged  seventy-two 
years.  Her  mother  died  October  11,  1 Slid,  aged  eighty  years. 
Miss  Helen  Hodgcns  still  resides  on  tiiis  beautiful  farm,  which 
is  located  in  Warren  township,  on  the  line  of  the  C.  & P.  H.  R., 
facing  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  locations 
in  that  section  of  t lie  country. 

Noah  Tilton  was  born  on  the  same  farm  Lie  now  resides  on 
near  Tiltonville,  Warren  township.  Jefferson  county,  January 
.4,  1809.  He  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Tilton,  who  were 
both  natives  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  Joseph  Til- 
ton, father  of  Noah,  was  born  December  30,  1706,  and  came  with 
his  parents  to  this  country  in  1 775.  The  grandfather  of  Noah,  as 
near  as  can  be  learned,  was  born  about  1723.  Joseph  Tilton  was 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Jefferson  county.  It  is  said  he  would 
grub  and  work  bard  all  day  long,  come  in  at  evening,  cat  liis 
johnny  cake,  get  down  on  bis  knees  to  peep  through  the  window 
to  keep  a watch  for  Indians.  This  old  pioneer  died  in  18(10,  aged 
eighty-three  years.  His  son,  Noah  Tilton,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  on  the  old  homestead,  and  the  old  house  is  still 
standing.  Noah  had  threo  brothers  and  seven  sisters,  all 
grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  but  two.  None  ot  the  fam- 
ily is  now  left  but  our  subject,  who  was  educated  in  the  old  log 
buts,  with  greased  paper  instead  of  glass  to  admit  light  through 
the  windows.  He  was  married  to  Nancy  Stewart  in  1837.  who 
died  in  1847.  He  married  for  a second  wife,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Coale, 
November  23,  1848.  They  have  reared  a family  of  five  children  ; 
one  daughter  dying  October 3, 1871  ; three  boys  and  onegirl  now 
living.  Mr.  Tilton  is  now  in  his  71st  year,  hale  and  hearty  and 
retains  his  faculties.  He  owns  a fine  farm  ol  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  acres,  well  improved  and  facing  on  that  beautiful  river,  ; 
the  Ohio.  ! 

J.  D.  Stringer. — Thisgentleman  was  born  in  Chester  county,  1 
Pa.,  December  1,1800.  His  father  was  also  born  in  the  same  j 
county,  in  April,  1752.  and  emigrated  to  Belmont  county  in  1805. 
with  his  family,  which  consisted  of  father,  mother  and  thirteen 
children,  of  wliich  our  subject  was  the  youngest.  He  settled  on 
what  is  known  as  Scotch’  Ridge.  Pease  township,  where  he  fol- 
lowed farming  for  a living  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1834,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  Of  this  large  family, 
but  two' are  now  living,  J.  D.  Stringer,  our  subject,  and  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Pickens,  who  resides  with  her  grandson  in  the  village  of 
Malaga,  Monroe  county,  Ohio.  Mr.  Stringer's  grandfather,  as 
near  as  can  he  learned,  was  a native  of  dieshiic,  England,  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1G92.  Nothing  of  a positive  nature  can 
be  learned  in  regard  to  his  great  grandfather,  except  the  name, 


which  was  William  Stringer.  J.D.Strinffcr  onranhiaftf  » 

- from  Belmont  to  Jefferson  county  in  1837,’ three  years’ Xr  Ms 
fathers  death  and  settled  on  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides 
near  1 ortland  station,  Warren  township.  He  was  married  tn  iwla 
Mmam  Tilton,  daughter  of  Joseph  Tilton,  of  Tiltonville.  They 
cared  a family  of  two  children,  both  sons.  His  wife  died  in 
1834.  three  years  after  marriage.  Of  these  two  sons  but  one 
now  remains,  named  William,  after  his  grandfather.  The  other 
son,  Joseph,  died  in  the  fall  of  1877,  in  his  44th  yea.-  Mr 
Sti  mger  now  resides  with  his  son  on  the  farm.  This  son  Wil- 
liam was  married  to  Abzira  Hutton,  October  24,1802  Thev 
now  have  a family  of  eight  children.  Old  Mr.  Stringer  isin  hU 
j 80th  year,  mind  still  good.  b 

COL.  EDWARD  M.  NORTON. 

[By  Hon.  Ralph  Leet,  Ironton,  Ohio.] 

On  the  24tb  day  of  July,  1812,  in  the  then  quiet  village  of 
Germantown  Pennsylvania,  now  a portion  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adc^ia,  wh,lc  an  infant  republic  was  giving  renewed  assurance 
k,„wK-  ]<thj .W:l8  ,°l  " Edward  M.  Norton.  He  came  from  a 
stui <ly  English  lineage,  who  were  fully  imbued  with  the  princi- 
ples ot  Democratic  freedom.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  H.  Nbr- 
t<>",  though  a native  of  London,  England,  heard  with  impatience 
the  i in  mortal  resolutions  declaring  that  his  adopted  country 
ought  to  he  freed  of  English  oppression,  and  true  to  his  convic- 
tions gave  evidence  of  his  valor  upon  the  fields  of  Monmouth 
and  Brandywine.  He  served  the  entire  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion under  General  Washington  and  General  Greene,  as’ an  of- 
neei.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  R clock  and  watch  maker,  in  Germantown.  Captain 
1 ho  mas  II.  Norton,  his  son,  after  arriving  at  maturity,  engaged 
m business  as  a brass  founder,  in  Philadelphia.  The  effect  of 
the  embargo  of  1812  proved  ruinous  to  his  business.  He  was 
captain  ol  the  Germantown  Blues,  and  served  during  the  war 
of  1812;  was  the  organizer  of  the  company.  After  the  war  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  business  somewhere  else.  This  be  found 
as  superintendent  of  a brass  foundry  in  Richmond,  Va.,  about 
the  year  181 1.  Captain  Norton  died  in  1824,  from  the  effects  of 
over  exertion  in  attempting  to  extinguish  a fire  of  the  tobacco 
house  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  having  labored  with  a company 
ot  \\  hich  he  was  c hief,  two  days  and  nighls  without  intermis- 
sion. He  left  a widow  and  four  children,  viz:  Edward  M.,  the 

eldest  and  subject  of  our  sketch,  George  W.,  Frederick  D.  and 
Lliza.  (ho  family,  left  in  straightened  circumstances  among 
strangers,  decided  to  return  to  Pennsylvania,  and  shortly  there- 
after removed  to  Phoenixville,  in  that  state.  Horo  the  broth- 
ers learned  the  art  of  making  nails.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
young  Edward,  our  subject,  found  himself  out  of  employment 
on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  the  works  in  which  ho  was  en- 
gaged.  It  was  then  that  he,  with  two  comrades,  Jesse  Neal  and 
W illiam  Brooks,  entered  into  an  enterprise  at  once  courageous 
and  heroic.  They  expected  to  find  remunerative  employment  at 
Pittsburgh,  38(1  miles  to  the  westward.  Their  joint  cash  capital, 
amounting  to  819,  being  divided  among  them — Neal  having  86, 
Brooks  88  and  young  Edward  85.  It  was  something  of  an  un- 
dertaking for  these  youths,  but  they  walked  the  whole  distance 
through.  Arriving  at  Pittsburgh,  "they  were  sadly  disappoint- 
ed in  finding  tho  iron  business  prostrate  and  no  work  to  be  had. 
Perhaps  it  could  be  obtained  at  Brownsville,  a short  distance  up 
the  Mouongahela  river.  Neal  determined  to  remain  at  Pitts- 
burgh, hut  Brooks  and  young  Edward,  with  high  hope,  set  out 
for  Brownsville,  only  again  there  to  meet  with  disappointment. 
Now,  their  condition  was  truly  pitiable- — hundreds  of  miles 
from  home,  without  friends  and  without  money.  Necessity  now 
compelled  them  to  turn  their  faces  homeward.  The  journey 
was  safely  accomplished  on  foot,  they  paying  for  their  food  and 
lodging  by  manual  labor.  At  the  Phoenix  mills  Edward  ob- 
tained employment,  and  remained  there  till  he  reached  his 
majority,  having  in  the  meantime  married  Miss  Kneeland,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Kneeland,  of  Vermont.  Edward  M.  Nor- 
ton had  not  the  advantages  of  a school  education.  Tho  neces- 
sities of  a dependent  mother,  brothers  and  sister,  demanded  the 
immediate  fruits  of  his  labor.  Thus  he  was  reared  at  home, 
and  learned  good  manners,  if  nothing  else,  and  a manly  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  yet  lie  is  positive  that  he  cannot  remember 
the  time  when  he  was  unable  to  read.  He  was  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years  to  Miss  Kneeland  who  was  eighteen.  They 
lived  happily  together  for  forty-seven  years,  she  being  a faith- 
ful companion,  sharing  and  comforting  him  in  his  adversities 
and  successes.  She  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her. 
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Alter  Mr.  Norton’s  marriage  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  find- 
ing employment  as  a nailer  in  the  establishment  of  William  Lip- 
pincott,  where  be  continued  to  labor  until  1846,  a short  time  prior 
to  the  conflagration  that  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city.  He  then  removed  to  Brownsville  and 
engaged  as  a nailer  in  the  works  of  Edward  Hughes,  remaining 
in  that  connection  about  one  year.  At  about  this  time,  Mr.  Nor- 
ton lound  himself  in  possession  of  about  88,000,  the  result  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality.  He  felt  there  was  a better  field  before 
him  and  he  became  eager  to  act  as  a director  rather  than  as  one 
to  be  directed.  lie  presented  to  Messrs.  E.  W.  Stephens,  Robert 
Morrison  and  John  Hunter,  of  Wheeling,  Yu.,  the  project  of 
erecting  nail  works  separate  from  a bar  mill,  which  was  approved. 
This  was  the  first,  enterprise  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  The  most  experienced  men  in  the  business  pre- 
dicted it  would  fail.  The  works  wore  presently  erected  at 
Wheeling  and  named  the  Virginia  mill.  Mr.  Norton  built  the 
nail  cutting  machines  with  hisown  hands,  aided  by  a blacksmith. 
Here  his  economic  ingenuity  manifested  itself  by  the  application 
of  tho  heat  from  the  heating  furnaces  directly  to  the  boilers, 
thus  furnishing  tho  motive  power  for  the  mills  without  the  ex- 
pense of  stack  and  usual  supply  of  fuel.  Here  began  a marked 
change  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
in  the  iron  business  of  tho  Mississippi  valley.  The  transition 
was  mado ; he  was  no  longer  the  employe,  he  was  the  employer 
of  labor. 

During  his  long  struggle  with  poverty,  rising  slowly  through 
the  mechanical  departments  of  his  trade,  he  had  been  a faithful 
student  of  the  great  question  of  the  relation  existing  between 
employer  and  employe,  of  labor  to  capital,  and  was  now  to  reduce 
to  practice  the  theories  advanced  by  such  writers  as  \ ictor  Cou- 
siderant, Albert  Brisbane  and  Horace  Greeley  in  the  association  ot 
capital  and  labor.  He  saw  that  to  succeed  as  a manufacturer, 
there  must  be  a community  of  interest  between  capital  and  labor . 
He  presented  his  views  and  theories  to  S.  II.  Woodward,  \\  m. 
Bailey,  Calvin  Doty  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  young  mechan- 
ics of  Pittsburgh,  who  were  induced  to  join  him  in  a new  enter- 
prise. Uniting  their  capital,  which  amounted  to  840,000,  they 
placed  it  in  tho  hands  of  Mr.  Norton,  with  which  he  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Bailey  erected  tho  Belmont  nail  works  of  Wheeling.  The  busi- 
ness conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Norton,  Bailey  & 
Co.,  was  successful  even  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  founders.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years  the  “La  Belle 
works  were  builtout  of  a portion  of  the  earnings,  and  were  con- 
ducted under  the  firm  name  of  Bailey,  Woodward  A Co.  This 
enterprise,  also,  proved  a success.  In  both  establishments  the 
stockholders  and  workmen  were  united  in  the  same  persons. 
Success  was  tho  result. 

Some  time  after  this,  Colonel  Norton  organized  at  Ben  wood, 
W.  Va.,  four  miles  below  Wheeling,  another  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  nails,  under  the  stylo  of  Norton,  Mendenhall  & 
Co,,  with  a capital  of  8300,000.  This  establishment  consisted  of 
nail  mill,  rolling  mill  and  a stone  coal  smelting  furnace  of  thirty 
tons  capacity  at  Martinsville,  which  was  tho  first  stone  coal  blast 
furnace  erected  upon  the  Ohio  river.  The  whole  establishment 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  Colonel  Norton,  president,  and 
Major  Alonzo  Loring,  secretary,  tho  present  successful  man- 
ager of  tho  Benwood  works.  In  these  works,  as  well  as  at  the 
Belmont  and  La  Belie,  the  stock  was  largely  distributed  among 
the  workmen,  and  as  a result,  the  Benwood  works  were  among 
the  most  successful  in  the  United  States. 

About  this  time  the  Norton  Bros,  learning  that  tho  extensive 
Star  nail  works  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  built  by  Peter,  James  & Co., 
were  for  sale,  organized  a company  and  made  the  purchase,  and 
were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  “ Belfout  Iron  Works 
Company,”  with  Capt.  George  W.  Norton  as  president.  Here- 
tofore charcoal  alone  had  been  used  for  the  smelting  of  iron  in 
tho  Hanging  Rock  region.  E.  M.  Norton  was  desirous  to  test 
the  coal  found  so  plentifully  in  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  to 
see  if  it  could  not  bo  made  to  serve  as  a substitute  for  charcoal. 
Capt.  G.  W.  Norton  procured  two  barge  loads  of  Kanawha  coal 
and  two  of  Ashland  coal  and  shipped  the  same  to  the  Benwood 
works  for  a practical  tost.  The  result  was  more  than  satisfac- 
tory. The  Belfont  works  then  constructed  a forty-ton  blast  fur- 
naco  at  Ironton,  in  which  Ashland  coal  was  successfully  used, 
and  thus  it  was  that  the  Norton  Bros  were  tho  first  to  introduce 
the  Hanging  Rock  iron  region  to  its  own  coal  as  a reducing 
agent  in  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron. 

Captain  G.  W.  Norton,  having  keen  killed  by  a steam  boat 
explosion  prior  to  tho  completion  of  said  furnace,  Colonel  E. 
M.  Norton,  severed  his  connection  with  his  West  Virginia  in- 
terests and  succeeded  his  brother  at  the  Ironton  works,  as  pres- 
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ident  of  the  corporation.  The  Norton  Bro’fi.  proclaimed  the 
coming  of  a new  era  in  the  history  of  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  Hanging  Rock  Iron  region  where  life,  energy  and  co-op- 
peration  were  to  be  found.  Colonel  Norton  continued  as  president 
of  iho  Belfont  works  at  Ironton  until  1873.  Ho  hen  pro  ected 
tho  erection  of  the  largest  and  most  comp  etc  nail  works  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  Ashland,  Kentucky,  the  N orton  Iron  w oi  ks 
demonstrated  Lhe  practicability  of  tho  conception,  with  its  fu«- 
naco  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  large  rolling  mill,  heating 
furnaces  and  nail  factory  running  eighty  cutting  machines,  e 
ploying  in  its  departments,  six  to  eight  hundred  persons  with 
a capital  of  one  million  dollars,  it  stands  a monument  to  the 
energy,  enterprise  and  wisdom  of  its  founder  owning  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  land,  stores,  houses,  &c.,  &c.  ..  , 

In  nc Itics  Mr. Norton  was  reared  a Democrat,  casting  his  first 
presidential  vote  for  Martin  Van  Bureu.  In  1844  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  upon  the  "ib  } 
Ticket  ” and  ot  course  was  defeated.  He  organized  and  was 
president  of  a “ Fremont”  club  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  in  1856,  and 
there  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  anti  slavery  party  withaffibaioDs 
in  various  parts  of  the  state  ot  Virginia.  In  the  year  1860  he 
saw  his  free  soil  party  strengthened  by  tho  acccss.on  of  Alfre 

Caldwell  S.  H.  Woodward  and  Archibald  Campbell,  editor  of  the 

Wheelim'  'intelligencer,  Hornbrooks  and  others.  This  orgamza- 
tion  determined  that  Virginia  should  be  represented  in  he 
Chicago  convention  of  I860.  The  crisis  bad  eome  when  the 
people  were  to  choose  between  the  able  and  accomplished  s ates- 
man  and  shrewd  politician,  W.  H.  Seward  and  the  p ain,  unpre- 
tentious, but  equally  able  statesman,  Abraham  Lincoln  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  laboring  man,  and  for  western  in 

te  Mr' Norton  did  not  long  debate  as  to  duty,  but  unhesitatingly 
declared  for  tho  latter.  The  sympathy  of  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion was  with  Mr.  Seward,  but  notwithstanding ;the  seductive  at 
tempts  of  the  most  adroit  New  York  politicians  Mr.  Norton 
with  others,  remained  true  to  their  convictions  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
of  tho'Virginia  delegates.  Having  committed  himself,  he  did 
not  stand  idle,  but  entered  into  the  contest,  encouraging  the 
doubtful  and  wavering,  and  by  his  eloquent  addresses  made  com 
verts  to  his  cause,  doing  great  service  in  gaining  tor  his > part* j 
status  in  Virginia.  At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  be  opposed 
with  all  his  force  tbesecesion  ot  his  state  from  the  Federal  Union, 
and  after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  scccssion  at  BiLhmo  d 
he  was  among  those  men  who  took  the  ground  that  the  state 
had  not  seceded,  that  the  ordinance  was  unauthorized  and  void, 
that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state  were  Mill  in  foice, 
that  its  officers  had  simply  abdicated  their  powers,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  state  who  still  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  had  done  no  act  to  deprive  thoinselvesol  sell  go  - 
eminent.  At  the  great  mass  meeting  held  at  Wheeling,  May  4 
1861,  he  declared  to  the  people  that  it  was  tbe.r  right,  and  their 
duty  acting  in  their  undelegated  capacity,  to  provide  safeguards 
for  their  own  security.  This  assemblage  called  upon  the  voters 
of  the  state  to  send  delegates  to  meet  in  the  cit\  of  Whcelin  on 
the  11th  ot  June  following,  to  provide  a state  government,  by 
tho  election  of  state  and  judicial  officers.  . 

Then  was  called  into  existence  a new  state  government  bj  the 
action  of  the  people.  Money  was  necessary,  and  Colonel  Nor- 
ton, recognizing  the  situation,  immediately  set  himself  to  work, 
and  with  other  friends  improvised  a stato  treasury,  by  supply- 
ing funds  from  their  own  privato  resources.  . , 

In  recognition  of  his  services,  President  Lincoln  appointed 
him  United  States  Marshall  for  West  Virginia.  1 his  he  ac- 
cepted, and  devoted  himself  to  tho  preservation  of  social  order 
in  the  state  government,  he  had  been  so  instrumental  in  ioun 
ing.  This  is  the  only  political  office,  be  ever  held. 

After  bis  removal  to  Ironton,  Ohio,  he  did  not  take  any  active 
part  in  politics,  until  1S72,  when  ho  advocated  the  Section  of 
Mr.  Greeley,  upon  the  stump  aud  with  his  pen.  The  Democrats 
and  Liberals  ot  his  district,  eomposed;of  the  counties  of  Lawrence, 
Sciota,  Jackson,  Gallia  and  Vinton,  tendered  him  the  nomina- 
tion for  Congress,  but  at  that  time  bo  was  engaged  in  projecting 
his  great  enterprise  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  was  compelled  to  de- 

Ll  In  whatever  situation  Mr.  Norton  has  been  placed, 
in  combining  labor,  intelligence  and  capital,  to  enlarge  the  held 
of  industry  or  as  an  emancipationist,  an  industrial  reformer  an 
agitator,  he  involuntarily  stood  at  the  front. 

“ He  asked  no  leader  in  tlie  fight. 

! Nor  times,  nor  seasons  sought  to  know, 

j But  when  convinced  his  cause  was  right 

Ho  struck  the  blow.” 
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.Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  bis  early  disadvantages  and  the 
nature  of  his  occupation,  lie  found  time  to  study  many  authors  in 
science,  history  ami  civil  polity.  Pew  trained  in  the  universi- 
ties are  better  versed  in  the  great  lessons  of  life.  Destitute  of 
dead  letter  literature,  no  one  shares  more  largely  in  the  living 
ideas  of  this  wondrous  age.  Whether  in  the  department  of  busi- 
ness or  politics,  he  seldom  takes  a position  until  he  has  carefully 
examined  all  the  facts  and  conditions.  In  business,  his  plans 
formed,  he  moves  forward  in  their  execution  with  ease  and  con- 
fidence, thus  accomplishing  great  undertakings  without  embar- 
rassment. Sell  leliauee,  inflexible  honesty,  with  a firmness 
which  no  danger  could  shake  or  opposition  subdue,  a sagacity 
which  no  artifice  could  elude,  untiring  energy  in  business  and 
enthusiasm  in  a cause  are  qualities  which  have  been  eminently 
displayed  in  the  varied  events  of  bis  remarkable  career. 

Colonel  Norton  was  married  to  Miss  D.  Kneeland,  niece  of  Ab- 
ner Kneolaud,  tho  celebrated  preacher  of  New  England.  They 
have  roared  a family  of  five  children — three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

Captain  S.  Nouton,  his  oldest  son,  graduated  at  Wost  Point 
academy  and  has  served  several  years  in  the  regular  army. 

Ed.,  his  next  son,  is  proprietor  of  the  McLure  House,  Wheel- 
ing- 

Fred  is  in  tho  lumber  business  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ilis  old- 
est daughter  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  Campbell,  owner  of  the  Sarah 
furnace  (stone  coal)  at  Ironlon,  Ohio.  His  youngest  daughter 
was  married  to  Wm.  L.  Keepers,  who  was  for  an  umber  of  years 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Lawrence  iron  works  at  Iroriton, 
Ohio. 

Colonel  Norton  now7  resides  or.  his  farm,  near  Portland  station, 
on  the  Ohio  river.  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  surrounded  by  all 
that  is  required  lor  happiness  and  comfort. 

A.  J.  Carpenter  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  March  8, 
1819.  Ho  was  a son  of’  Daniel  and  Hannah  Carpenter.  His 
father,  when  a small  boy,  came  with  his  parents  who  emigrated 
from  Germany,  and  settled  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  where  our 
subject  was  born.  A.  J.  Carpenter  emigrated  with  his  father 
from  Lancaster  to  Washington  county,  Pa.,  about  1829,  where 
they  remained  fifteen  years.  They  then  came  to  Wells  town- 
ship, Jefferson  county,  and  settled.  His  father  followed  farm- 
ing until  1851,  then  lived  retired  till  his  death  in  1871,  aged 
eighty-one  years.  A.  J.  Carpenter,  in  1840,  commenced  farming 
on  bis  own  responsibility,  occasionally  taking  trips  down  the 
river  with  J.  Bond,  James  Logue  and  P.  Curran.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  Marshall,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Susannah 
Marshall,  June  23, 1843.  They  have  had  born  unto  them  four- 
teen children,  only  seven  of  whom  are  now  living.  Ho  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  and  now  re- 
sides on  his  farm  on  Short  creek.  It  is  a beautiful  farm  of  320 
acres,  choice  land  ; several  acres  of  it  good  bottom  land.  He  keeps 
five  hundred  head  of  fine  sheep,  the  land  being  well  adapted  to 
grazing  as  well  as  grain  raising.  He  raised  last  year  750  bush- 
els of  wheat  and  2,000  bushels  of  corn.  In  1877,  he  raise  3,000 
bushels  of  corn  and  1,500  bushels  of  apples.  His  oldest  son, 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  served  three  years  in  the  late  war  in  Com- 
pany D,  98th  regiment.  He  went  out  under  Capt.  Eckerhart. 

A year  after  he  came  home  from  the  army  he  was  kicked  by  a 
horse  and  died  in  three  days  thereafter. 

John  A.  Chambers. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Smithfield  township,  Jefferson  county,  June  30, 1827.  His  grand- 
father, Joseph  Chambers,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  1700,  and 
while  young  emigrated  to  this  state.  The  father  of  our  subject, 
Benjamin  Chambers,  was  born  in  Smithfield  township,  and  was 
married  to  Mary  Blackburn  in  1821.  They  have  had  born  to 
them  four  children,  three  of  tbemslill  living.  Bvron  Chambers, 
the  deceased  son,  contracted  his  disease  while  in  ttie  Mexican  war 
and  died  April  1, 1849,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  John  A.  Cham- 
bers. He  died  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  John  A:  Chambers 
was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Joyner,  March  10,  1847.  They  never 
had  any  children  born  to  them.  Mr.  Chambers  received  his  ed- 
ucation in  the  “Buckeye”  school  houses  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  is  a Democrat  in  politics.  He  now  lives  on  his  nice,  neat 
little  farm,  on  Little  Fork  of  Short  creek,  in  Warren  town- 
ship. Mrs.  Chambers  was  born  in  Jerusalem,  Southampton 
county,  Va.  She  was  a daughter  of  Bridge'man  Joyner,  a native 
of  that  county,  who  died  there  in  1835.  She  came  to  this  county 
in  1839,  with  Osborn  Hicks  after  tho  death  of  her  father  and  re- 
sided in  his  family  until  her  marriage  in  1847.  Mr.  Chambers 
and  his  wife  were  both  raised  orphans  and  that  consequently  | 


leads  them  to  sympathize  with  orphan  children.  They  now  have 
two  at  their  home,  one  a young  lady,  the  other  but  eight  years 
old.  These  children  regard  this  as  their  own  home,  and  well 
they  may,  as  they  have  every  comfort  that  kind  friends  and 
willing  bands  can  offer. 

James  T.  Hoduens — The  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in 
Warren  township,  October  10.  lttll.  He  followed  boating  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  from  an  early  age  until  18(16.  He 
then  commenced  the  mercantile  business  in  Portland,  and  now 
has  the  largest  store  in  tho  place  and  does  most  of  the  business 
there.  Besides  his  extensive  store  he  does  a large  business  in 
buying  and  shippiug  produce.  He  has  built  up  his  heavy  busi- 
ness by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  In  1866  he  commenced  with  a 
capital  of  only  8300,  and  by  his  indomitable  energy  has  built  up 
a trade  that  amounts  to  875,000  a year.  When  a pos#  office  was 
established  at  that  place  in  1869,  he  was  appointed  the  first  post 
master,  which  position,  with  an  intermission  of  a year,  he  has  had 
ever  since.  He  was  married  in  1870,  to  Miss  Annie  Burkett,  of 
Pleasant  Hill  Seminary,  Pennsylvania. 

S.  B.  McMannis,  Esci.,  was  born  December,  1829,  in  Guernsey 
county,  Ohio.  He  is  a son  of  Daniel  and  Huth  McMannis.  His 
father  was  a native  of  old  Virginia,  and  was  born  in  1797 ; emi- 
grated in  1818,  to  Mount  Pleasant.  There  were  about  tweuty 
. houses  in  the  village  when  he  came.  He  married  Miss  Kuth 
Hardin  in  1818,  the  same  year  he  moved  to  this  county.  They 
reared  a family  of  seven  children.  After  the  death  oi  his  first 
wife  he  married  Mrs.  R.  Jones  in  1841,  by  which  marriage  he 
reared  two  ehildron.  S.  B.  McMannis  is  tho  third  in  the  family 
by  the  first  marriage.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Al- 
loway,  October  29,  1861.  They  have  had  born  to  them  ten  chil- 
dren— seven  of  this  number  now  living.  Mr.  MeMannis  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  He  removed  from 
Guernsey  county  when  six  months  old.  His  father,  David  Mc- 
Mannis, is  now  in  his  83d  year,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlers 
now  living  in  Mt.  Pleasant  township.  He  resides  part  of  the 
time  with  his  son  in  Warren  township. 

James  McCormick  was  born  in  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  near 
Shippensburg,  October  8,  1801.  His  father  was  born  in  thesame 
county  about  the  year  1777.  They  emigrated  to  Mercer  county, 
Pa.,  in  1802,  where  they  remained  until  1810,  when  they  re- 
moved to  Warrenton,  Ohio.  The  father,  Adam  McCormick,  fol- 
lowed the  hotel  business  in  that  place  until  the  death  of  his  wife. 
He  then  went  to  Mississippi  and  engaged  in  trading.  He  died 
in  1839.  About  this  time  the  family  became  scattered;  one 
brother  went  to  Washington  county,  Pa.,  and  a sister  and  brother 
to  Cumberland  county,  Pa.  Two  sisters  remained  in  Jefferson 
county  until  they  married.  One  of  them  then  went  to  Indiana,  the 
other  to  Minnesota:  James,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  remained 

iu  this  section  and  is  still  living  on  his  farm  near  Warrenton. 
In  1824,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Caughey,  and  by  her  bad  eight 
children.  She  died  in  1846.  He  then  married  a sister  of  his 
first  wife.  His  third  and  last  wife  was  Miss  Amanda  Welch, 
whom  ho  married  July  14, 1867,  By  this  union  they  were  blessed 
with  two  pair  of  twins,  first  two  boys,  next  two  girls.  He  is 
now  in  his  78th  year,  hale  and  heart}7.  Ho  followed  the  rivers 
fifteen  years,  but  has  followed  farming  since  1844.  His  resi- 
dence is  known  as  the  river  view  larra.  The  first  vote  ho  cast 
for  president  was  for  Henry  Clay. 

John  Weatiierston. — John  Weatherston,  a native  of  Scot- 
land, was  born  June  10,  1824;  emigrated  in  1850,  to  Maryland; 
remained  there  two  years  and  then  came  to  Wheeling  Island  in 
1852.  He  followed  gardening  in  company  with  William  Clark. 
He  has  plowed  and  cultivated  tho  land  that  is  now  used  as  the 
fairground,  then  moved  to  Scotch  Ridge,  Pease  township,  Bel- 
mont county,  and  there  followed  gardening  about  ten  years,  sell- 
ing his  products  in  the  Wheeling  market.  He  also  had  charge 
of  the  plank  road  from  Martin’s  Ferry  to  Mount  Pleasant  four 
years,  and  finally  after  a tew  more  changes  wound  up  by  buying 
a fine  farm  of  110  acres  in  Warren  township,  which  he  has  put 
in  good  repair  and  improved  by  underground  draining,  and  still 
continues  to  cultivate.  Mr.  Weatherston  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Shipley,  in  Maryland,  in  1S52.  They  were  blessed  with 
five  children — four  boys  and  one  girl.  He  is  a member  of  the 
U.  P.  Church,  having  united  with  that  church  in  Scotland  when 
eighteen  years  old.  In  politics  ho  is  a Democrat. 

( G.^D.  Kaminski,  the  father  of  tho  subject  of  this  sketch,  John 
C.  Kaminsky,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Germany. 
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He  wae  a descendant  of  Polish  paronts,  who  were  exiled  from 
Poland.  He  earae  to  America  in  1802,  and  settled  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  resided  twenty  years,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  North 
Point,  where  the  British  commander,  Geueral  Ross,  was  killed. 
While  residing  in  Baltimore  be  married,  and  afterwards  migra- 
ted to  Louisville,  Kentucky.  On  the  journey  C- D.  Kaminsky 
was  born  in  a flntboat  on  the  Ohio  river,  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Steubenville,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1818.  The  mother  of 
our  subject  died  in  1824,  and  in  1827  his  father,  with  asister  and 
brother,  left  Louisville  for  Germany.  They  took  passage  on  the 
steamboat  Phoebus  to  Wheeling,  from  there  they  crossed  the 
mountains  to  Baltimore  in  a Dearborn  wagon,  no  steel  springs 
being  in  nso  in  that  day.  At  Baltimore  they  took  passage  on  a 
vessel  to  Rotterdam,  and  from  there  up  the  Rhine  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maiue.  Here  he  went  to  school  some  tour  j'ears.  The 
family  returned  to  America  in  1831.  They  landed  at  Baltimore, 


and  from  there  came  to  Portland,  Ohio,  on  Short  creek,  in  about 
two  weeks  after  their  arrival  from  Germany.  His  father  died  at 
Charles  Well’s,  twenty-five  miles  below  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and 
C.  D.  Kaminsky  lived  with  his  uncle,  John  Bayless,  and  learned 
the  trade  of  a miller.  In  1841  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Wat- 
ters, of  Harford  county,  Maryland,  and  in  1846  moved  to  Rush 
Run,  where  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  buying  the 
Sherman  mill,  with  thirty-one  acres  of  land.  Since  then  he  has 
bought  nearly  six  hundred  acres  more,  making  a farm  where  he 
now  resides  of  over  six  hundred  acres.  He  also  had  a good 
store  house  and  nice  dwelling  at  the  mouth  of  Rush  Run,  and 
is  actively  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade.  He  is  also  connected 
with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Smithfield,  being  the  president 
of  that  institution.  He  has  reared  a family  of  five  children — 
Mary  V.,  Sophia  I.,  John,  Charles  E.  and  Louis  C. 
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OF  THE 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railway, 

FAMILIARLY  KNOWN  AS  THE  FAMOUS  “ PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE.” 


ITS  PROGRESS  FROM  ITS  INCEPTION,  AND  PRESENT 
VAST  IMPORTANCE. 


FACTS,  FIGURES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  SHOWING  ITS  LEASED  LINES, 
CONNECTIONS,  PROMINENT  OFFICIALS,  ROLLING  STOCK,  EX- 
CEPTIONAL FACILITIES  TO  INSURE  SAFETY  OF 
TRAVEL,  EFFICIENT  CONDUCT  ANI) 

STATISTICS  OF  BUSINESS. 


Interesting  Sketches  of  Trip x Along  its  Main  Stem  ami  Branches — 
Visits  to  its  Principal  Offices,  and  a Graphic  Description  of  its 
Extensive  Locomotive  and  Car  Shops , with  Significant  Reference  to 
the  Matchless  PULLMAN  PALACE,  PARLOR,  HOTEL  and 
SLEEPING  CARS,  as  constant/!/  Running  on  this  Road. 


^SYNONYMOUS  with  the  title  of  this  work,  the  style  of  “ Pan 
<^7  Handle”  has  somehow  become,  as  it  were,  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  important  Railroad  system  named  in  the  above 
caption.  Though  really,  as  the  following  history  will  abun- 
dantly demonstrate,  there  exists  neither  legal  or  other  warrant- 
able excuse  (beyond  the  crude  theory  of  common  usage)  to 
justify  such  a departure.  To  trace,  however,  the  details,  in 
extenso,  associated  with  each  and  all  the  several  important  rail- 
way lines  now  merged  into,  and  operated  under  the  corporate 
title  of  the  “Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  A St.  Louis  Railway  Com- 
pany,” would  be  about  as  useless  an  occupation  as  the  result 
would  prove  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  Suffice  it,  if 
we  take  only  a general  retrospect  of  facts  and  figures  as  ample 
for  historical  preservation  and  future  reference.  The  compre- 
hensive system  referred  to  may  be  said  to  have  perfected  itself 
“piece-meal” — extending  over  a period  of  several  years — result- 
ing in  its  present  main  stem,  operating  direct  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  Columbus,  a distance  of  193  miles,  from  the  former 
of  which  cities  it  is  our  intention  to  take  the  initiative  to  our 
subsequent  remarks.  So  far  back  as  March  24th,  1849,  an  act 
was  granted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  char-  i 
tering  what  was  styled  the  “Pittsburgh  & Steubenville  Rail-  , 
road  Company,”  authorizing  the  construction  of  a track  com-  j 
meneing  on  the  Monongahela  river,  near  Pittsburgh,  and  run-  j 
ning  in  the  direction  of  Steubenville,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  | 
river,  to  a point  on  the^Virginia  state  line.  Subsequently,  un-  | 
der  the  provisions  of  a supplement  to  this  act,  passed  April  21,  ■ 
1852,  the  company  received  further  authority  to  extend  its  road  j 
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into  the  city  of  Pittsburgh — thus  enabling  them  to  make  imme- 
, diate  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  The  work 
i was  commenced  in  June,  1852,  and  completed  in  October,  18(>5, 

! when  Steubenville  became  in  direct  communication  with  the 
| east.  This  line,  however,  the  Pittsburgh  A Steubenville,  would 
seem  to  have  experienced  difficulty  in  retaining  the  approving 
smile  of  “Dame  Fortune,”  for  we  find  under  date  of  November 
1 6th,  1867,  its  franchises  and  property  were  brought  to  the  ham- 
mer under  a decree  of  foreclosure  at  the  suit  of  the  trustees  of  its 
first  mortgage.  The  persons  for  whom,  and  on  whose  account, 
it  was  then  bought  in,  immediately  organized  a new  corpora- 
tion, to-wit,  December  28th,  1867,  under  the  name  and  style  of 
the  Pan-Handle  Railway  Company. 

Now,  the  good  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
(then  simply  Virginia)  desiring  rail  communication  from  the 
Pennsylvania  state  line  to  the  Ohio  river,  so  early  as  1847,  en- 
countered all  kinds  of  opposition  in  the  construction  of  a road, 
which,  however,  a private  company  ultimately  got  into  opera- 
tion on  a very  limited  scale,  but  only  to  witness  its  failure  in 
1854.*  We  next  find,  under  date  of  March  30th,  18(>0,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia  incorporated  what  was  known  as 
the  “Holliday's  Cove  Railroad  Company,”  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a road  from  the  Pennsylvania  state  line,  to — or 
near — the  city  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  which  ultimately  took  in 
the  abandoned  road  bed  originally  laid  by  the  private  company 
already  referred  to.  The  first  election  of  directors  took  place 
May  26th.  1860,  when  Thos.  S.  Clarke  was  made  president,  with 

*•'  In  1847  a petition  was  presented  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  for  the  right  of  way,  to  build 
a Rail  Road  Irora  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Steubenville,  across  the  Pan-Handle  of  Virginia,  to 
t he  Pennsylvania  State  line,  to  fill  a gap  then  existing  in  the  present  P.  C.  A St,  L-  Ry.  line. 
The  petitioners’  prayer  was  not  granted.  A similar  petition  was  presented  to  each  succeeding 
Legislature  till  1852,  with  the  same  result.  Further  effort  in  that  direction  seeming  useless 
Messrs.  Jesse  Edgington  and  Col.  Nathaniel  Wells,  two  energetic,  enterprising  citizens,  in  1853, 
undertook  to  build  it  as  a private  enterprise,  and  to  that  end  bought  from  the  land-owners 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  one  hundred  feet  wkleof  land,  the  entire  width  of  tho  Pan-Handle — 
seven  miles,— and  received  a title  in  fee  simple  for  it.  The  contract  for.building  the  road  was 
given  to  Johu  W.  Geary  in  June,  1853.  Mr.  Geary  subsequently  played  a conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  being  appointed  governor  of  the  territory  of  Kansas,— was  a 
prominent  general  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  afterwards  elected  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. On  the  4th  of  July  1854,  the  first  train  ran  over  the  road  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Penn, 
sylvania  state  line,  where  a large  concourse  of  people  assembled  and  had  a grand  celebration 
and  a public  dinner.  Edgington  and  Wells  were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Virginia  authorities, 
while  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  In  the  fall  of  1853,  the  Governor  directed  the 
Attorney  General  to  file  iu  the  Ohio  county  circuit  court,  a bill  for  an  injunction  enjoining 
them  in  its  further  prosecution.  The  defendants  promptly  met  the  issue.  The  State  failed 
to  appear  and  the  case  was  dismissed.  Immediately  thereafter,  however,  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Brooke  county  commenced  another  suit  in  the  circuit  court  there,  charging  the  de- 
fendants with  a conspiracy  against  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  case  was  promptly  met  again, 
and  after  able  argument,  was  decided  against  the  State.  Not  satisfied  yet,  the  enemies  of  the 
road  succeeded  in  getting  a bill  Introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  In  the  session  of 
1853-4,  declaring  it  a misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  aud  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary, 
for  any  person  or  persons,  without  a grant  of  way  by  the  Legislature,  to  build  a Railroad  within 
the  limits  of  the  State.  Messrs.  Edgington  and  Wells  promptly  repaired  to  Richmond,  and 
the  result  was  the  bill  failed  to  pass.  They  run  a passenger  car  dally  each  way  over  their  road 
for  about  six  months,  when  they  discontinued  their  trains  and  the  road  remained  idle. 
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Isaac  Jones,  Thos.  A.  Scott,  J.  Edgar  Thomson  and  Edmund 
Smith,  directors ; Jos.  D.  Potts,  secretary.  In  pursuance  of  this 
act  and  amendments,  together  with  a special  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio,  and  an  act  of  Congress — this  railroad 
and  the  magnificent  bridge,  crossing  the  Ohio  river  at  Steu- 
benville, were  constructed,  between  the  years  of  1861-5.  The 
Steubenville  A Indiana  Railroad  Company  was  chartered  Feb. 
24th,  1848,  by  a special  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  a railroad — single  or  double  track — 
by  way  of  Connotten,  or  “Still  Water  Creek,”  to  Mount  Vernon, 
Knox  county,  and  thence  by  the  most  eligible  route  to  the  In- 
diana state  line,  at  any  point  between  Wiltshire  and  “Fort  Re- 
covery.” And  it  was  further  authorized  by  provisions  of  an  act 
passed  March  12th,  1849,  amendatory  of  the  foregoing  law,  to 
construct  a branch  road  from  Coshocton  to  Columbus,  by  way  of 
Newark  or  Mount  Vernon,  and  connect  with  any  other  rail- 
road. The  election  of  directors  took  place  March  6th,  1850,  when 
Daniel  Kilgore  was  made  president,  with  Dr.  John  Andrews,  Jas. 
Means,  Win.  McDonald,  Thompson  Hanna,  W.  K.  Johnson  and 
James  Parks,  directors;  R.  S.  Moodey,  secretary;  D.  L.  Collier, 
treasurer;  J.'Blickensderfer,  jr.,  chief  engineer,  and  T.  L.  Jewett 
and  Thos.  Means,  solicitors.  In  December,  1851,  however,  Mr. 
Kilgore  becoming  deceased,  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by 
Mr.  James  Means,  while  Mr.  J.  G.  Morris  was  appointed  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Messrs.  Moodey  and  Collier.  Mr.  W.  B.  Hubbard  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Means  as  president  in  18-55,  and  on  his  resignation, 
that  position  fell  into  the  able  hands  of  the  Hon.  Thos.  L. 
Jewett,  June  7th,  1855,  and  he  acted  in  that  capacity,  and 
as  receiver,  down  to  the  consolidation  of  the  “Pan-Handle  Co.” 
with  the  “ Holliday’s  Cove  Company,"  and  the  “Steubenville  A 
Indiana  Railroad  Company.”  The  work  on  this  line  was  com- 
menced in  1852,  and  the  road  was  completed  from  Steubenville 
to  Newark  April  11th,  1855.  In  consequence  of  financial  diffi- 
culties, however,  this  organization  became  embarrassed,  and 
September  2d,  1859,  the' Hon.  Thos.  L.  Jewett  became  receiver. 
October,  1865,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  “Pittsburgh 
and  Steubenville  Railroad  Company,”  and  others,  for  operating 
the  entire  line  from  Pittsburgh  to  Columbus  as  the  “Pittsburgh, 
Columbus  A Cincinnati  Railroad,”  and  it  was  so  operated  until 
the  consolidation  referred  to  was  effected.  We  should  also  state 
that  the  “Steubenville  & Indiana  Railroad  Co.”  under  date  of 
April  17th,  1857,  had  consummated  arrangements  with  the 
“Central  Ohio  Railway  Company”  to  convey  its  traffic  over  its 
section,  then  in  operation  from  Newark  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  but 
in  March,  1864,  the  former  company  effected  the  purchase  of  an 
undivided  half  interest  in  the  said  line,  thus  completing  the 
line  of  the  “ Steubenville  A Indiana  Railroad,”  to  last  named 
point.  And  now  comes 

THE  GENERAL  CONSOLIDATION. 

Under  date  of  May,  1868,  the  “Pan-Handle  Railway  Co.”  of 
Pennsylvania;  the  “Holliday’s  Cove  Railroad  Company,”  of 
West  Virginia;  and  the  “ Steubenville  A Indiana  Railroad  Com- 
pany,” of  Ohio,  entered  into  articles  of  consolidation  under  the 
name  and  style  of  the  “Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  & St.  Louis  Railway 
Company ,”  thus  forming  a through  line  from  the  terminus  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  a distance  of  193  miles,  under  the  one  management. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  Cadiz  branch,  from  the  main  stem,  run- 
ning eight  miles  into  an  extensive  agricultural  and  stock  rais- 
ing section  of  country,  which  virtually  gives  the  corporation 
in  question  the  ownership  of  at  least  201  miles.  The  new  com- 
pany immediately  organized  by  the  election  of  Thos.  L.  Jewett, 
president;  George  B.  Roberts,  vice  president;  J.  G.  Morris, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  A.  J.  McDowell,  auditor;  W.  W.  Card, 
superintendent;  M.  J.  Becker,  engineer;  S.  F.  Scull,  general 
ticket  agent;  James  Means,  general  freight  agent;  George  D. 
Whitcomb,  supply  agent.  Mr.  Jewett  was  succeeded  in  the 


\ office  of  president  by  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  who  still  retains 
it  with  exceptional  ability.  After  all,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
only  given  one  limb  of  the  immense  railroad  system  so  popular 
under  the  style,  or  rather  cognomen,  of  the  “ Pan-Handle  Route,” 
for  the  company  still  further  controls  an  interest  in  the  follow- 
! ing 

LEASED  LINES. 

The  Columbus,  Chicago  A Indiana  Central  Railway,  from 
January  22d,  1869 — from  Columbus  to  Indiana  and  Chicago— a 
distance  of  580  miles. 

The  Little  Miami  and  Columbus  A Xenia  Cos.  lines  from  the 
23d  of  February,  1870 — 195  miles — as  follows:  from  Columbus 
to  Xenia,  Xenia  to  Cincinnati,  Xenia  to  Richmond,  Indiana; 
and  Xenia  to  Springfield. 

The  Chartiers  Railivay  Co’s  Road  was  leased  December  8th, 
1871 — from  Mansfield  to  Washington,  Pa.,  22  miles. 

The  Cincinnati  A Muskingum  Valley  Co’s  lines  in  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  operating  148  miles,  from  Dresden  junction  to  Mor- 
row, Ohio.* 

The  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling  A Kentucky  road — was  leased 
February  25th,  1878,  a distance  of  24  miles,  from  its  junction 
with  the  P.  C.  A St.  L.,  main  line,  east  of  Steubenville  bridge, 
| to  passenger  depot,  Wheeling. 

In  fact,  the  popular  “P.  C.  A St.  L.  (or  ‘Pan  Handle’)  Com- 
pany,” (with  its  associate,  the  “Pennsylvania  Company,”  ope- 
rating in  the  northwest)  may  be  said  to  control  the  entire 
traffic  west  of  Pittsburgh  to  Lake  Erie,  and  affords  the  most 
complete,  direct  and  inviting  routes  to  Toledo,  Grand  Rapids, 
Louisville,  Ashtabula,  Vincennes,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  with 
the  safest  and  most  efficiently  organized  facilities  of  any  rail- 
way system  in  America. 

STATISTICS  OF  TRACKS,  BRIDGES,  TUNNELS,  Ac. 

: ( P.  C.  A-  St.  L.  Division.) 

The  length  of  the  main  line,  as  we  have  said,  is  193,®,  miles, 
viz: — single  track,  176j40  miles — double  track,  15T\  miles,  side 
tracks  48^  miles.  Cadiz  branch  8^  miles,  side  tracks  0/j  mile. 
There  are  51  wooden  bridges,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  7,752 
i feet;  23  stone  bridges,  with  an  aggregate  of  2,584  feet,  and  12 
iron  bridges,  3,353  feet,  with  nine  tunnels  aggregating  10,483 
feet.  All  wooden  bridges  are  gradually  being  renewed  with 
stone  or  iron  structures,  and  the  entire  main  track  is  laid  with 
the  finest  steel  rails.  There  are  81  passenger  stations  and  50 
freight  depots  between  Columbus  and  Pittsburgh,  and  2 pas- 
senger and  1 freight  depot  on  the  Cadiz  branch. f 

The.  Chartiers  Railway. 

This  interesting  and  substantial  track,  22/^  miles  in  length, 
with  2T5!r  miles  of  side  track,  is  proverbial  for  its  safety  and 
comfort  to  travel.  Yet  there  are  22  bridges — an  average  of  one 
to  a mile — along  its  entire  length,  aggregating  2240  feet.  Two 
of  them  are  iron  aggregating  40  feet,  while  there  are  two  sub- 
stantial tunnels,  respectively  300  feet  and  800  feet  long.  There 
are  18  passenger  stations  and  9 freight  depots  on  this  road,  and 
the  track  is  laid  on  substantial  cross-ties  with  stone  ballast 
one  mile  of  60  lb  steel  rails  and  the  balance  of  56  lb  iron  rails. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling  <fc  Kentucky  Railway. 

The  track  of  this  branch — from  a point  near  the  Steubenville 
bridge  over  the  Ohio  river,  on  tfce  main  line,  to  the  city  of 
Wheeling,  continues  the  whole  distance  24^  miles,  along  the 

"'This  line  extends  from  the  point  of  junction  with  the  main  lin.e  of  the  C.  P.  A St.  L. 

55  miles  east  of  Columbus,  running  through  the  city  of  Zanesrille,  and  the  series  of  im- 
portant towns  in  Southern  Ohio,  to  Morrow,  where  it  makes  a junction  with  the  “Little 
Miami  Railroad,”  35  miles  east  of  Cincinnati. 

fThe  maximum  grade  per  mile  in  Pa.,  is  52.8  ft.  Length  of  straight  main  track  in  Pa., 
19.7  miles.  Proportion  of  maximum  grade  to  whole  length  in  Pa.,  52  per  cent.  Proportion- 
ate length  of  straight  main  track  in  Pa.,  58.0.  Length  of  curved  main  track  in  Pa.,  14.1  mil©- 
Proportionate  length  of  curved  main  track,  in  Pa.,  42.0.  Degrees  of  curvature  to  main  track 
iu  Pa.,  2762°. 27'.  Maximum  radius  of  curvature  in  Pa.,  955  feet. 
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bank,  and  in  full  view  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  has  0^  of  a mile 
of  side  tracks.  It  has  also  290  feet  of  Howe  Truss  Bridges 
and  570  feet  of  tressel  bridges — 80  feet  of  stone  arch  and  155 
feet  of  stringer  bridges.  Its  stations  are,  for  the  most  part, 
small — Wellsburg,  the  principle  one,  being  16  miles  from 
Wheeling.  Full  history  of  this  line  is  given  hereafter. 

A TABULAR  STATEMENT 


Showing  the  Lines  Leased,  Owned  and  Operated  by  the 
P.  C.  & St.  L.  Ry.  Co. 


Miles. 

Total  Miles 

MAIN  LINE. 

— 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  Columbus,  Ohio  .... 

193 

Cadiz  Branch 

8.1 

CHARTIERS  RAILWAY. 

201.1 

Mansfield  to  Washington.  Pa. 

22.8 

I 

CINCINNATI  A MUSKINGUM  VALLEY  BY. 

| 

Dresden  Junction  to  Morrow,  Ohio 

148.5 

148.5  1 

LITTLE  MIAMI  RAILROAD. 

Main  Line,  Columbus  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

nn.4 

i 

Xenia  to  Springfield,  Ohio 

19.3 

I 

Xenia  to  Richmond,  Indiana 

57.4 

COLUMBUS,  CHICAGO  A INDIANA  CENTRAL  BY. 

190.1 

Columbus  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ..... 

187.1 

Bradford  to  Anoka  Junction,  Ind.  .... 

109.4 

1 

Richmond  to  Anoka  Junction,  Ind.  .... 

102.2 

1 

Anoka  Junction  to  Chicago,  Illinois  .... 

121.5 

| 

Logansport  to  Indiana  State  line 

(10.2 

580.4 

Pittsburgh,  Wheeling  <Sl  Kentucky  Railroad,  Wheeling  f 

Junction  to  Wheeling j 

24.0 

24.0 

Grand  Total 

1,172.9 

OENERAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  P.  C.  & ST.  MW  IS  RAILWAY  CO. 

Thomas  A.  Scott,  President,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  Thaw,  2d  Vice-President,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  N.  McCullough,  3d  Vice-President,  Pittsburgh. 

I).  W.  Caldwell,  General  Manager,  Columbus,  0. 

Thos.  D.  Messler,  Assistant  to  President,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  T.  Brooks,  General  Counsel,  Pittsburgh. 

George  Driggs,  Assistant  Counsel,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  E.  Davidson,  Assistant  Comptroller,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  W.  Renner,  Auditor,  Pittsburgh. 

M.  J.  Becker,  Chief  Engineer,  Columbus,  0. 

M.  C.  Spencer,  Treasurer,  Pittsburgh. 

Clifford  S.  Sims,  Secretary,  Philadelphia. 

S.  B.  Liggett,  Assistant  Secretary,  Pittsburgh. 

W.  Mullins,  Purchasing  Agent,  Pittsburgh. 

W.  Stewart,  General  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburgh. 

F.  H.  Kingsbury,  Ass’t  General  Freight  Agent, Columbus,  0. 
W.  L.  O’Brien,  Gen’l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agt.,  Columbus. 
A.  D.  Kelly,  Acting  General  Baggage  Agent,  Columbus,  0. . 
O.  H.  Booth,  Superintendent  Telegraph,  Mansfield. 


PROMINENT  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  P.  C.  & ST.  LOUIS  DIVISION. 

S.  M.  Felton,  Jr.,  General  Superintendent  P.  C.  & St.  L. 
Division,  chief  office,  Pittsburgh. 

J.  H.  Barrett,  Superintendent  of  Division  running  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Dennison,  including  the  Chartiers  Valley,  Wheel- 
ing and  Cadiz  branches,  office,  Dennison. 

J.  R.  Shaler,  Superintendent  of  Division  from  Dennison  to 
Columbus,  office,  Dennison. 

H.  B.  Pumphrey,  Division  Paymaster,  Pittsburgh. 


EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  P.  C.  & 8T.  L.  DIVISION. 


74  Ten  Wheel  Locomotives. 
34  Eight  Wheel  Locomotives. 
39  Passenger  Cars. 

13  Baggage  Cars. 

10  Express  Cars. 

3 Postal  Cars. 

1756  Box  Cars. 

414  Stock  Cars. 


149  Gondola  Cars. 
153  Paltforin  Cars. 
49  Caboose  Cars. 

5 Wrecking  Cars. 
2 Derrick  Cars. 

1 Special  Car. 

23  Hand  Cars. 

25  Push  Cars. 


CONNECTIONS  EFFECTED  BY  THE  P.  C.  & ST.  L.  RAILWAY. 

In  further  evidence  of  the  great  advantages  afforded  by  the 
above  road,  we  add  a list  of  the  connections  it  is  daily  making 
at  the  several  points  hereinafter  mentioned — thus  establishing 
communication  with  every  section  of  this  vast  continent  : 

At  Pittsburgh,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne  it  Chicago  Railway,  Cleveland  & Pittsburgh  Rail- 
road, Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  and  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  <fc 
Charleston  Railroad. 

At  Columbus,  with  the  Cleveland,  Mt.  Vernon  & Delaware 
Railroad,  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  it  Indianapolis; 
the  Columbus,  Springfield  it  Cincinnati ; the  Columbus  & 
Hocking  Valley,  the  Columbus  it  Toledo,  and  the  Little  Miami; 
also,  the  C.  C.  A I.  C.  Division  of  the  P.  C.  A St.  L.  Railway. 

At  Mansfield,  with  the  Chartiers  Railway. 

At  Wheeling  Junction,  with  the  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling  A Ken- 
tucky Railroad. 

At  Mingo  Jvnetum,  with  the  Cleveland  A Pittsburgh  River 
Division. 

At  Edgefield,  with  the  Cleveland  <t  Tuscarawas  Valley  and 
Wheeling  Railway. 

At  Ncweamcrstown,  with  the  Marietta,  Pittsburgh  & Cleveland 
Railway. 

At  Newark,  with  the  Central  Ohio,  Lake  Erie  A Straitsville 
Divisions  of  the  B.  A*  0.  Railroad. 

At  Caldwell,  with  the  Scioto  Valley  Railway. 

At  Dresden  Juvetion,  with  the  Cincinnati  A Muskingum  Val- 
ley Railroad. 

At  Washington,  Pa.,  with  the  Washington  A Waynesburg 
Narrow  Guage. 

IMPORTANT  FEATURES  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  SAFETY  OF  TRAVEL. 

Few  persons  accustomed  to  traveling  give  this  subject  suf- 
ficient attention  when  selecting  the  most  desirable  routes  to 
patronize,  while  a still  smaller  number  ever  conceive  the  enor- 
mous outlay  assumed  by  a first-class  railroad  to  secure  safety 
and  comfort  to  its  patrons.  In  this  particular,  there  is  prob- 
ably not  a railroad  system  in  the  nation  which  takes  a deeper 
interest  than  the  ever  reliable  P.  C.  A St.  L.,  as  the  following 
synopsis  of  facts  will  clearly  demonstrate : All  their  through 

passenger  engines  are  provided  with  the  world  famed  “West- 
inghouse  air  brake”  and  a driver  brake,  while  every  passenger 
car  is  connected  with  the  matchless  “ Jannev  coupler  and  plat- 
form.” And  further,  at  an  increased  expense,  the  newly  de- 
vised automatic  brake  is  being  widely  introduced — by  which 
a train,  or  even  any  portion  of  it,  happening  to  leave  the  track, 
or  become  detached,  every  car  of  the  same  comes  to  almost  an 
immediate  stand.  The  entire  main  line  is  laid  with  steel  rails, 
firmly  ballasted,  and  supplied  with  improved  safety  switches 
where  such  conveniences  are  necessary,  while  at  every  point 
considered  more  than  ordinarily  dangerous  distant  signals  are 
unsparingly  used,  and  experienced  flag  men  liberally  employed. 
The  system  of  telegraphing  is  also  perfect.  On  the  double 
tracks  the  “ block  system  ” is  exclusively  adopted,  trains  being 
separated  by  intervals  of  space,  while  on  the  single  tracks,  in- 
tervals of  time  are  found  more  practicable — all  stationary  sig- 
nals being  so  devised,  that  in  case  of  derangement,  the  red,  or 
danger  signal  will  be  displayed  immediately.  Every  bridge  on 
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the  road  is  laid  with  safety  floors,  that  in  ease  of  the  derail- 
ment of  a train  the  wheels  thereof  cannot  possibly  penetrate 
the  structure.  A thorough  inspection  of  all  bridges  is  made 
daily  by  the  section  men,  beside  which  they  are  subjected,  at 
brief  intervals,  to  a careful  examination  by  experts.  The 
strain  upon  bridges  is  constantly  being  calculated  to  meet  any 
increased  weight  in  rolling  stock,  and  the  very  latest  achieve- 
ments in  scientific  bridge  construction  are  adopted  regardless 
of  cost.  Improved  joints  are  used  to  connect  the  rails  securely, 
and  lienee  all  unnecessary  oscillation  of  trains  while  crossing 
them  is  prevented,  and  an  even,  smooth  motion  secured.  And 
yet  another  special  feature  is  there,  that  the  management  has 
given  particular  attention  to — the  prefect  elevation  of  all  curve*, 
which,  though  numerous  on-  this  line,  are  so  accurately  laid 
and  admirably  adjusted  that  it  is  utterly  impossible,  while 
traveling,  to  detect  when  the  train  is  passing  over  them,  unless 
they  should  come  under  ocular  observation.  Under  the  passen- 
ger equipment,  all  wheels,  axles  and  other  parts  of  rolling  stock 
exposed  to  wear  or  excessive  strain,  are  thoroughly  tested  before 
being  placed  in  service,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dents, while  passenger  trains  on  the  road  are  overhauled  by 
competent  mechanics  each  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  road.  Another  important  precau- 
tionary measure  against  accidents,  this  company  has,  at 
considerable  expense,  adopted  on  their  principal  main  line 
freight  trains,  is  known  as  “speed  recorders.”  A very  inge- 
nious devise,  carried  in  the  conductor's  car,  which  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  axle  of  the  same  as  to  accurately  record  the 
speed  traveled  at,  and  delays  occasioned  on  every  trip — thus 
rendering  it  impossible  for  freight  trains  to  run  beyond  a ; 
prescribed  speed  for  any  purpose,  without  reporting  the  same 
to  the  disadvantage  of  those  in  charge  of  the  train,  while  also  j 
showing  if  the  engineer  has  duly  observed  his  instructions  to  : 
run  slowly  and  cautiously  across  all  bridges  or  other  parts  of  . 
the  road  undergoing  repairs.  Few  railroad  experiments  have  . 
proved  more  effective  than  this.  In  fact,  so  strictly  careful  are  : 
they  about  their  axles  that  a specified  rule  is  laid  down  how 
many  miles  each  axle  shall  travel,  after  which  it  is  transferred 
to  the  freight  service.  Nor  are  they  less  particular  on  the  sub- 
ject of  selecting  employes  for  responsible  positions — as  con- 
ductors and  engineers — the  invariable  rule  being  to  promote 
tried  and  experienced  servants  from  subordinate  positions,  such 
as  shall  have  best  fitted  them  for  their  new  and  responsible 
duties — engineers  even  being  subjected  to  surgical  examination, 
in  order  to  detect  any  imperfection  (should  such  exist)  in  their 
sight.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  this  company  lacks  in 
nothing  to  insure  the  utmost  safety  to  their  patrons,  and  if  it 
were  for  this  consideration  alone,  the  efficiently  conducted  old 
“Pan-Handle  route ’’ought  really  to  feast  sumptuouslytof  public 
preference  and  support.* 

BRIEF  STATISTICS  OF  BUSINESS. 

By  way  of  substantial  evidence,  bearing  on  the  competency 
of  this  road,  the  following  facts  will  be  found  to  carry  no  in- 
considerable weight : During  the  Centennial  season,  the  P.  C. 

& St.  L.  Co.  delivered  at  Pittsburgh  no  fewer  than  2,042  passen- 
gers, from  the  west  en  route  for  Philadelphia,  in  a space  of  fifteen 
hours,  without  delay  or  the  most  trifling  accident.  In  1878 
they  moved  an  average  of  40,000,000  freight  cars  and  3,500,000 
passenger  cars  one  mile,  while  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the 
same  year,  they  moved  as  high  as  4,150,000  freight  cars  and 


»So  much  is  said  concerning  the  advantages  of  one  line  over  another  that  the  occasional 
traveler,  not  posted  in  regard  to  the  merits  peculiar  to  each,  is  confused ; and,  in  consequence, 
is  just  as  liable,  to  select  an  indirect  route,  by  which  there  are  frequent  annoying  changes  of 
cars  and  uncomfortable  omnibus  transfers,  as  he  is  to  patronize  the  direct  line  by  which 
through  sleeping  cars  and  coaches  are  run,  making  prompt  connections  in  Union  Depots.  But 
the  intelligent  traveler  will  not  be  misled  so  easily.  He  will  take  a guide-book,  in  case  of 
doubt,  and  satisfy  biuiself  of  the  correctness  of  published  statements.  The  “ Pan-Handle 
Route  ” desire  that  a comparison  be  made.  It  can  only  result  in  convincing  the  most  skep- 
tical that  It  is  the  short .nt  line  between  the  East,  West  and  South. 


1 3,011,000  passenger  cars  over  one  mile.  Numerous  other  equally 
conclusive  and  flattering  evidences  could  be  adduced  were  it 
[ necessary,  especially  in  reference  to  excursion  seasons,  when 
they  are  proverbial  for  their  liberality  and  promptitude  in  eater- 
I ing  to  the  popular  taste  for  cheap  rides  over  long  distances.  In 
short,  to  conclude  in  this  relation,  we  probably  could  not  give 
expression  to  a sounder  sentiment  than  was  recently  expressed 
to  us  by  a fellow  traveler,  who  said:  “I  have  had  dealings 
with  most  of  the  lines  in  this  country,  and  were  I to  express 
| my  honest  convictions,  they  would  not  only  favor  the  ‘ Pan- 
Handle  ’ for  its  efficient  conduct  and  safety,  but  bear  un- 
qualified testimony  to  the  ever  ready  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
liberality  on  the  part  of  its  management  to  give  universal  satis- 
faction within  the  range  of  human  possibilities.” 


PITTSBURGH  TO  COLUMBUS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A TRIP  OVER  THE  MAIN  LINE  OF  THE 
“p.  C.  & ST.  L.  RY.,”  OR  “ PAN-HANDI.E  ROUTE.” 


How  one  i*  Whirled  out  of  the  Din,  Smoke  and  Animation  of  a Manu- 
facturing City,  through  Scenes  of  Rural  Magnificence  and 
Charming  Retirement,  to  the  Attractive  Capital 
of  the  Famous  “ Buckeye.  Stated' 


Brief  Sketches  of  Cities,  Towns,  Villages  and  Prominent  Sights  along 
the  Road,  including  a short  visit  to  the  “p.  c.  & st.  l. 
locomotive  SHOPS,  at  dennison,  Giving  their 
Location,  Capacity,  Prosperity,  dr. 


As  it  is  our  purpose  to  promptly  respond  to  the  conductor's 
familiar  invitation  “all  a-board,”  from  Pittsburgh  Union  De- 
pot, we  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  so  universally 
popular  are  the  characteristics,  resources  and  specialties  of  the 
“Iron  City”  that  to  recapitulate  them  to  American  subjects 
would  find  only  a fitting  comparison  in  an  endeavor  to  enter- 
tain them  with  a recital,  once  more,  of  the  story  that  brought 
into  popularity  the  famous  little  hatchet  associated  with  the 
memory  of  the  late  George  Washington.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
entering  the  new  Union  depot  we  found  no  trouble  in  discover- 
ing the  location  of  the  ticket  office — so  admirably  is  the  build- 
ing constructed  and  efficiently  managed  that  it  would,  in 
truth,  “ bother  a Philadelphia  lawyer”  to  get  wrong.  We  should 
remark,  however,  that  here  are  the  General  Superintendent's 
offices,  where  Mr.  S.  M.  Felton,  Jr.,  skilfully  manipulates  the 
lines  over  “the  iron  horse  ” in  its  fleet  career — or  in  other  words, 
shoulders  the  responsibilities  incurred  in  the  general  practical 
working  of  the  entire  road.  He  is  a most  efficient  and  accom- 
plished gentleman,  evidencing  an  uncompromising  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  his  arduous  duties,  equalled  only  by  the  success 
attending  his  deliberations  and  discretionary  conclusions.  Re- 
ceiving our  ticket  with  all  the  politeness  imaginable  from  the 
hands  of  probably  one  of  the  finest  (in  every  respect)  ticket 
agents  in  America,  we  made  for  the  cars.  But,  stay — the  cars 
are  not  approached  by  any  one  and  every  one,  or  you  might 
realise  the  miserable  experience  of  getting  into  an  eastern 
bound  train  to  travel  out  a Chicago  ticket.  All  this  is  agree- 
ably obviated  and  public  convenience  extensively  promoted  by 
the  adoption  of  “pass  in”  and  “pass  out”  gates  with  civil 
ticket  inspectors,  who  only  admit  absolute  passengers  to 
the  platform,  and  politely  direct  them  to  the  precise  train 
their  ticket  calls  for.  Taking  our  seat  in  a most  comfortable 
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car,  and  a few  moments  finds  us  carefully  crossing  several  of 
the  prominent  streets  in  the  city  until  reaching  what  is  term- 
ed Pittsburgh  tunnel,  a substantially  built  structure,  laid  with 
a solid  double  steel  track,  extending  from  Seventh  to  Fourth 
avenues,  and  emerging  from  it  we  make  a brief  halt  at 

FOURTH  AVENUE  CROSSING. 

Leaving  it,  on  the  right  will  be  noticed  a series  of  extensive 
steel  and  iron  works,  until  we  reach  the  bridge  crossing  the 
Monongahela  river,  a noble  structure,  set  upon  the  most  sub- 
stantial stone  buttresses,  and  from  which,  on  both  sides  of  the 
cars,  a splendid  view  is  obtained  of  the  river,  the  several  bridges 
crossing  it  at  other  points  and  the  commercial  portions  of  the 
city.  Once  across,  and  the  track  borders,  as  it  were,  round  the 
base  of  a huge  hill,  for  some  distance,  confining  all  the  attrac- 
tions, (if  you  sit  facing  the  engine,)  to  the  right  side  of  the  car, 
with  the  exception  of  “Mount  Washington,”  “Castle  Shannon” 
and  “ Duquesne”  incline  planes,  which  terminate  at  the  right 
of  the  track  or  run  over  it — from  the  top  of  the  lofty  hill 
already  referred  to.  The  first  station  of  any  importance  is 

“ BIRMINGHAM,” 

so  named  after  an  old  town  that  once  stood  on  the  heights  above 
it,  but  which  is  now  incorporated  into  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Here,  the  clatter  and  smoke  issuing  from  innumerable  exten- 
sive factories-through  the  windows  and  doors  of  which  are  seen 
balls,  bars  or  chaldrons  of  red  hot  metal  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture— affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  leading  manufactures 
being  still  in  iron  or  glass.  And  these  heated  caverns,  with 
their  hundreds  of  toiling  artizans  within,  who  verily  gain  their 
living  by  the  sweat  of  “their  entire  bodies,”  we  continue  to 
view  until  our  train  is  fairly  through  what  is  known  as  the 
“ South  Side.”  And  then  we  are  arrived  at 

“ POINT  BRIDGE,” 

and  an  interesting  point  it  is  to  the  admirer  of  civil  engineer- 
ing.* Close  to  the  depot,  a fine,  iron  suspension  bridge  crosses 
the  Monongahela  river,  built  some  two  years  ago,  and  having  a 
span  in  the  neighborhood  of  800  feet.  And  still  further,  is  seen 
a second  bridge,  though  chiefly  of  timber  and  covered  in,  which 
unites  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  as  it  spans  the  Allegheny 
river.  Our  track  now  commences  to  follow  the  flow  of  the 
river,  which  it  will  be  seen  very  soon  changes  its  name. 

“ TEMPERANCE VIEI.E,” 

says  our  brakeman,  “ is  the  next  station,”  and  so  we  find  it. 
Not  that  the  good  people  of  the  locality  are  any  closer  disciples 
of  Murphy  than  the  balance  of  erring  humanity,  but  we  pre- 
sume it  was  so  named  by  some  one  not  slow  to  conceive  that 

“ No  matter  the  man,  or  place — it’s  the  same, 

Their  future  must  all  depend  on  a name.” 

Arriving  at  the  depot,  may  now  be  seen  the  Monongahela  and 
Allegheny  rivers  joining  together,  which  forms  the  head  or 
commencement  of  the  Ohio.  Directly,  we  cross  “Cork  Run,” 
which  is  about  100  feet  below  the  track.  And  attention  may 
here  be  called  to  enormous  shipments  of  coal,  by  barges,  passing 
down  these  rivers — it  being  a frequent  sight  to  behold  acres  upon 
acres  of  coal,  as  it  were,  floating  down  with  the  simple  assist- 
ance of  a small  tug.f  The  small  stream  running  under  the 
track,  just  prior  to  our  arrival  at  “Temperance  ville,”  we  omitted 
to  mention,  is  “Saw  Mill  Run” — as  Barnum  would  say — “in 


^The  completion  of  “ Point  Bridge,"  with  the  improvements  being  effected  at  its  southern 
tenniuus,  by  the  railroad  company,  affords  persons  doing  business  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  and  in  Allegheny,  a short  and  quick  outlet  to  the  adjacent  country,  while  the  regular 
time  achedule  is  studiously  prepared  to  accommodate  suburban  travel  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 

fThe  track  that  is,  and  has  been,  following  us  on  the  right,  running  on  tressel-work, 
between  our  train  and  the  river,  is  the  “Pittsburgh  A Lake  Erie  Railroad.” 


all  human  probability”  deriving  that  name  from  its  being  ap- 
propriated to  the  running  of  a saw  mill.  But  we  must  leave 
that  an  open  question  for  the  present,  as  we  are  informed  that 
we  are  approaching 

“ NIMICK  ” STATION, 

a few  hundred  yards  from  which  we  cease  to  run  with  the 
stream  of  the  river',  as  it  parts  our  company  to  accommodate 
through  other  “ fields  of  labor.”  Now  “ Nimiek,”  be  it  under- 
stood, is  named  after  a wealthy  property  owner  in  that  section, 
and  being  just  outside  the  city  corporation  limits,  is  a spot  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  and  charmingly  attractive  for  suburban 
residences,  which  thanks  to  an  intelligent  community  are 
rapidly  growing  in  public  estimation,  and  by  their  innumerable 
advantages  they  are  unquestionably  proving  themselves  yearly 
the  most  lucrative  investment  the  “Almighty  Dollar”  can  pos- 
sibly be  sunk  into.  From  this  depot  is  seen  the  handsome 
residence  owned  by  Mr.  Nimiek,  as  also  the  delightful  country 
home  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  which  stands  prominently  on  the  point 
of  a knoll,  from  the  left  side  of  the  car.  Half  a mile  still 
further,  and  we  come  to 

“sheridan”  station. 

so  called  after  Mr.  Wm.  Sheridan,  residing  in  a beautiful  resi- 
dence near  to  it.  This  is  a small  station  in  the  midst  of  a most 
delightful  country  district,  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  it  is 
not  more  freely  patronized  in  the  way  of  handsome  villas — it  is, 
indeed,  well  worthy  of  more  than  mere  passing  observation 
from  the  cars,  and  whoever  prospects  the  locality  in  view  to 
selecting  a sight  will  surely  return  more  than  delighted.* 
About  two  hundred  yards  from  this  depot  and  our  train  enters 
an  extensive  cutting  in  the  solid  rock,  which  is  the  approach 
to  “Cork  Run  Tunnel,”  two-thirds  of  a mile  in  length,  and 
securely  lined  all  through  with  brick.  The  land  above  this 
tunnel  is  devoted  to  agriculture,  while  the  cuttings  at  each  end 
show  that  from  the  subsoil  to  the  track  must  be  a depth  of  nearly 
100  feet.  Resuming  “scenes  of  rural  gaiety,”  it  becomes  ap- 
parent from  each  side  of  the  car  that  land  in  this  section  has 
been  divided  into  numerous  large  patches,  and  prolific  gardens 
demonstrate  that  gardening  is  indulged,  wholesale,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  Pittsburgh  markets.  We  now  come  to 

“INGRAM”  STATION, 

which  likewise  derives  its  name  from  a prominent  family  by 
that  name,  a son  of  which,  (Mr.  Thos.  Ingram,)  resides  thereat. 
Everywhere  abounds  the  richest  scenery,  and  it  needs  no  stretch 
of  imagination  to  feel  “how  good  it  must  be  to  live  there.” 
On  leaving  this  station,  a short  distance  presents  on  the  left  a 
kind  of  open  plateau  with  several  neat  little  homes  thereon,! 
while  the  hills,  “God’s  orchards  in  varied  foliage,”  form  a 
picturesque  back  ground  to  the  scene.  A little  over  half  a 
mile,  and  we  come  to 

CRAFTON, 

approaching  which,  we  notice  to  the  right  a Catholic  church 
and  “Broadhead"  cemetery.  This  depot  was  also  originally 
called  “ Broadhead,”  but  some  four  or  five  years  ago  took  its 
present  name  from  a Mr.  Craft,  who  resides  there,  though  the 
postoffice  still  retains  the  old  style  of  “ Broadhead.”  Again  un- 
der steam,  we  pass  through  another  deep  cutting  in  solid  rock, 
by  railroad  men  styled  “Broadhead  Cut,”  and  next  view  steep 
ravines  and  lovely  valleys,  dotted  with  domesticated  herds — 


* Residents  fully  acquainted  with  the  superior  claims  of  the  country  referred  to— abounding 
in  the  loveliest  prospects  and  singular  for  the  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere— will  ever  be  found 
willing  to  accord  thereto  their  emphatic  preference,  with  a cordial  recommend  to  the  effect 
that  “ though  so  neaT  it  is  so  far  ” from  the  characteristics  of  city  life  that  retirement  here 
enjoyed  is  the  cheapest  privilege  earth  can  afford. 

f A ruong  them  ore  the  residences  of  Mr.  W.  McCandless,  Mr.  Jas.  Macken,  Ac.,  and  on  the 
distant  hill  will  be  seen  the  villas  of  Mr.  Ingram  and  Mr.  Von  Bonhorst,  commanding 
specially  flue  prospects. 
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which  scenes  alternate  on  each  side  of  the  track — until  we  ap- 
proach 

“ IDLEWOOD.” 

Now,  it  will  naturally  be  concluded  that  there  is  a significance 
in  this  name,  which  is  best  tested  by  visiting  the  charming 
woodlands  abounding  there  in  midsummer, and  if  you  don’t  feel 
like  rusticating,  or,  in  other  words,  “ idling  ” away  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  grateful  shades,  why,  then  accord  your  verdict  for  a 
more  appropriate  name  to  this  delightful  spot.  The  depot, 
however,  was  formerly  known  as  “Cemetery  crossing,”  as  the 
Chartiers  cemetery  is  here  located,  and  the  county  road  lead- 
ing thereto  crosses  the  track  at  this  point.  From  the  left  side 
of  the  cars,  at  the  depot,  a pretty  circular  walk  will  be  observed 
winding  round  the  hill,  which  leads  to  what  are  termed  “ Idle- 
wood  Cottages,”  a famous  summer  resort  which  has  led  to  a 
change  in  the  name  of  the  station,  and  whither  resort,  each 
season,  large  numbers  of  pleasure  seekers  to  indulge  in  rural 
pastimes.  Looking  from  the  right  side  of  the  car,  are  two  con- 
spicuously handsome  residences,  respectively  owned  by  Mr. 
Patterson  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Biggerts,  their  locations,  architecture 
and  surroundings  winning  for  them  the  admiration  of  thousands 
who  gaze  upon  them  during  a mazy  flight  behind  “ the  iron 
horse.”  Less  than  a mile,  brings  us,  next,  to  a stopping  point, 
for  short  called 

“ JACOBI’S,” 

a platform  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  extensive 
Novelty  Works,  there  run  by  Messrs.  Jacobus  & Nimiek,  as 
seen  from  the  right  side  of  the  car.  This  important  manufac- 
turing institution  employs  an  average  of  at  least  200  hands, 
though  the  district  around  is  essentially  agricultural,  the  land 
on  either  side  of  the  track  attesting  in  no  measured  degree  to 
the  skill,  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  local  “ knights  of  the 
plow.”  Yet  a little  further  and  we  find  ourselves  crossing  the 
famous  “ Chartiers  creek,”  after  which,  from  the  right  side  of 
the  car  will  be  observed  the  “ Pennsylvania  Lead  Co.’s  Works,” 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  popular  enterprises  of  the  kind  in 
America.  Also  the  mines  and  coke  ovens  of  the  “^Mansfield 
Coal  and  Coke  Co.,”  who  operate  on  a scale  of  exceptional  mag- 
nitude. And  this  brings  us  to 

“ NORTH  MANSFIELD,” 

approaching  which,  from  the  left  side  of  the  car,  we  get  a dis- 
tinct view,  in  the  distance,  of  the  Chartiers  Cemetery  and 
“Idlewood  Cottages,”  which  were  obscured  from  view  by  the 
large  hill  at  the  last  station!  Speaking  of  Mansfield,  it  must 
be  understood  that  two  boroughs  are  usually  included.  “North 
Mansfield  ” depot  is  really  in  “ Mansfield  Borough,”  while 
Mansfield  Junction  depot  (a  little  over  half  a mile  beyond)  is  in 
“ Chartiers  Borough,”  the  two  being  divided  by  the  Chartiers 
creek.  Mr.  Samuel  McQuiltv  is  the  burgess  of  one  and  Mr.  W. 
F.  Ford  of  the  other,  though  the  two  boroughs  have  only  one 
postoffice,  and  that  is  in  “ Mansfield  Borough,”  being  known  as 
“ Mansfield  Valley  ” Postoffice.  Leaving  “ North  Mansfield  ” 
station,  as  the  R.  R.  officials  designate  it,  we  at  once  realize 
that  we  are  emerging  somewhat  from  “ pastures  green  and 
towering  forests,”  as  houses  present  themselves,  numerically, 
in  town  proportions.  From  the  right  side  of  the  cars,  as  we 
approach 

MANSFIELD  JUNCTION  DEPOT, 

there  is  suddenly  brought  to  our  view  a very  fine  newly  built 
brick  public  school,  with  town  clock  in  its  tower;  the  entire 
structure  probably  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000. 
Mr.  T.  T.  Taylor  is  the  Superintendent  at  the  present  time. 
By  looking  back  from  the  car  window  on  the  top  of  a hill 
or  point,  may  be  seen  the  very  handsome  country  residence 
owned  by  Mr.  Ford.  As  the  train  enters  the  junction  de- 
pot, to  the  left  is  an  engine  shed,  rendered  necessary  from  the 


fact  that  three  or  four  engines  have  usually  to  be  kept  here. 
Taking  up  our  position  on  the  north  side  of  the  depot,  notice- 
ably will  be  observed  the  handsome  residence  owned  bv  Mr. 
David  Steen,  a wealthy  and  influential  local  coal  producer,  also 
the  attractive  residences  of  his  two  sons,  William  and  Thomas 
and  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  A.  D.  Walker.  To  the  extreme  left,  on 
a point  of  the  hill,  is  the  fine  residence  of  Mr.  Jacob  Doolittle, 
once  the  chief  owner  of  property  in  this  section  and  still  a 
wealthy  land  owner,  while  the  villas  of  Messrs.  A.  S.  Rowland, 
W.  J.  Glenn,  Hon.  W.  Hill,  W.  Ewing,  J.  Lee,  and  others,  afford 
a striking  and  interesting  variety  in  architectural  effect. 
From  the  west  end  of  the  south  platform,  a view  is  obtained  up 
the  Main  street,  presenting  quite  a number  of  fine  stores,  while 
over  the  “ ridge  ” — as  they  call  it — or,  we  should  rather  say,  hill 
may  be  found  a number  of  extremely  fine  suburban  villas 
owned  by  Messrs.  M.  B.  Brown,  Samuel  Canada,  Hugh  Lee,  W. 
J.  Cook,  D.  Davis,  D.  Foster,  Dr.  Hope,  Ac.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Mansfield  the  hills  are  lofty  and  richly  charged  with  “black 
diamonds.”  Coal  mines  are  extensively  operated,  but  there  is 
no  manufacture  carried  on,  of  any  moment,  beyond  those  already 
named,  with  the  addition  of  a planing  mill,  steam  flouring 
mill  and  brick  yard.  There  are  eight  religious  denominations 
in  the  united  boroughs,  though  it  is  creditably  asserted  that 
the  population,  all  told,  does  not  exceed  3,000  or  4,000  inhabi- 
tants. A small  weekly  paper  is  published  here,  called  the 
“Item,”  owned  and  edited  by  Mr.  Knepper,  who  keeps  his  con- 
stituency promptly  posted  on  things  in  general  and  with  an 
“itemized”  account  of  local  doings.  There  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  stores  neatly  kept  and  efficiently  run  in  the  united 
boroughs,  but  we  failed  to  recognize  a good  hotel.  Mansfield 
being  the  junction  of  the  Chartiers  Railroad  with  the  main 
stem  of  the  P.  ( '.  A St.  L.  Ry.,  all  passengers  from  the  west 
; going  south,  and  from  the  south  going  west,  change  here.  Ten 
regular  stopping  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily,  and  there  is 
an  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  Adam’s  ex- 
i press  agency  at  the  depot — which  building,  though  erected  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  is  kept  in  good  order.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Roberts,  who  has  been  with  the  company  several  years,  is 
agent,  and  a gentleman  whom  we  found  exceedingly  courteous 
and  attentive  in  the  discharge  of  his  responsible  duties. 

WE  NOW  LEAVE  MANSFIELD, 

and  to  the  right  almost  immediately  observe  what  is  called  the 
“Grant”  mines,  operated  by  Messrs.  Jones  A Wilson,  though 
owned  by  Ex-Judge  Mellon.  Soon  after,  to  the  left,  is  “Camp 
Hill”  mine,  owned  and  operated  by  Messrs.  D.  Steen  A Sons, 
while  still  further,  on  the  right,  come  the  “Fort  Pitt”  mines, 
operated  by  the  “Fort  Pitt  Coal  Co.,”  nearly  opposite  to  which 
are  the  “Pittsburgh  Union  mines,”  worked  by  Mr.  J.  McCon- 
nell. We  now  come  to 

“walker’s  mill” 

station,  so  named  after  Mr.  Isaac  Walker,  an  extensive  and  in- 
fluential farmer  and  miller,  whose  fine  brick  residence  and 
prosperous  flouring  mill  may  be  seen  from  the  depot.  The 
groves  and  dells  in  this  locality,  will  be  observed,  form  delight- 
ful prospects.  After  leaving  the  depot,  to  the  right  we  come  to 
the  extensive  stone  quarry  owned  by  Mr.  Isaac  Walker,  and  a 
second,  in  close  proximity,  the  property  of  the  P.  C.  A St.  L. 
Ry.  Co.,  from  which  the  road  is  very  largely  supplied.  On  the 
left,  we  pass  another  charming  dell  and  then  come  in  view  of  a 
cluster  of  houses  accommodating  probably  150  or  200  persons— 
chiefly  miners.  Soon  after,  from  the  same  side  of  the  car,  will 
be  observed  a flourishing  lime  stone  quarry,  conducted  by  a Mr. 
Jackson,  and  then  wejapproach 

hays’  station, 

a delightful  rural  spot 

“ Where  feathered  songsters  love  to  chant— 

And  sweetest  flowers  bloom.” 
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To  the  right  will  be  ween  “Cherry  mines,’’  almost  opposite 
the  station,  leaving  which,  we  next  pass  through  another 
heavy  rock  cutting,  computed  at  60  feet  deep  and  probably  300  or 
400  feet  long.  Then  we  come  to  Gregg's  station,  simply  a shed 
and  platform — the  local  resident,  after  whom  it  is  called,  resi- 
ding in  a nice  homestead  located  on  the  hill,  as  seen  from  the 
left  side  of  the  car.  It  will  be  particularly  observed  that  agri- 
culture is  the  leading  pursuit  here  followed  with  abundant  suc- 
cess, confirmed  by  a goodly  sprinkling  of  very  attractive  farm 
buildings.  As  our  train  crosses  the  creek  the  views  obtained 
from  both  sides  of  the  car  are  specially  interesting — particu- 
larly on  the  left,  where  we  approach  the  “Oak  Ridge”  mines, 
directly  after  which  comes 

“oak  dai.e  station.” 

Here  there  are  from  800  to  1,000  inhabitants  and  the  locality  is 
popular  for  being  the  seat  of  “Oak  Dale  Academy,”  a handsome 
and  influential  educational  institution,  patronized  extensively 
by  pupils  even  from  considerable  distances,  who  unsparingly 
avail  themselves  of  the  liberal  advantages  afforded  by  the  re- 
duced fares  governing  school  tickets,  as  adopted  on  this  line. 
Now,  “Oak  Dale,”  it  may  be  remarked,  is  quite  a flourishing  vil- 
lage, possessing  an  excellent  flouring  mill,  a malt  house,  Odd 
Fellows’  Hall,  Ac.,  with  three  or  four  well  conducted  stores, 
while  it  would  appear  to  lack  in  nothing  usually  found  in  a 
desirable  rural  market  town.*  As  a situation  for  the  erection 
of  suburban  villas  it  is  unexcelled,  as  an  elderly  gentleman 
resident  from  there  remarked  to  us,  “ he  should  always  consider 
that  he  owed  at  least  ten  years  of  his  life  to  taking  up  his 
abode  in  so  healthful  and  recluse  a situation.”  Indeed,  there 
may  here  be  witnessed  some  of  the  prettiest  residences  on  this 
line  of  rail,  among  them  being  most  prominent,  those  erected  by 
Mr.  Guy,  Mr.  Ewings,  and  Mr.  McFarland.  Leaving  Oak  Dale 
to  the  left,  we  next  strike  the  “National”  mines,  operated  by 
the  “Consolidated  Coal  and  Mining  Co.,”  of  Cincinnati,  subse- 
quently coming  to 

“ NOBLESTOWN  STATION.” 

the  depot  being  on  the  right  side  of  the  track,  and  from  the 
appearance  at  which,  of  two  fair  sized,  though  somewhat 
weatherworn  Hotels — the  “Exchange”  and  “Pan-Handle” 
houses — one  would  natuallv  infer  that  a live  business  was 
rather  the  rule  than  the  exception.  There  are  from  800  to  1,000 
inhabitants  here,  whose  main  occupations  consist  of  farming 
and  mining,  while  several  neat  country  residences  relieve  the 
otherwise  monotonous  rustic  surroundings;  noticeably  among 
them  being  the  fascinating  homes  of  Mr.  Herron,  Mr.  Greer, 
Ac.  We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  double  track  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  response  to  the  “all  right”  whistle  from  the 
locomotive,  we  take  a parting  glance  at  fair  Noblestown  and 
pursue  the  “ narrower  path  ” that  leads,  next,  to 

“ ARLINGTON,”  OR  “ WILLOW  GROVE.” 

The  former  style  is  derived  from  a plat  of  lots  designed  for 
suburban  villas  in  that  vicinity,  while  the  latter  is  the  name 
appropriately  adopted  by  the  railway  officials.  Neither  of  these 
names,  however,  or  even  any  other  still  more  attractive  one, 
could  be  ill  bestowed  on  so  delightful  a region — fashioned  by 
nature,  as  it  were, 

“ Wherein  the  wise  might  raise  neat  homes, 

And  healthful  live  forever.” 

So  general  are  charming  prospects  on  every  hand  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  most  fastidious  to  discriminate  a prefer- 
ence among  the  objects  of  interest.  Leaving  “ Willow  Grove  ' 
depot,  there  will  be  noticed  on  the  right,  the  specially  attrac- 
tive villas  of  Mr.  McVay  and  Hon.  Vincent  Miller — each,  alike, 

•All  along  the  line,  and  particularly  from  Oak  Dale,  will  milk  cans  be  found  at  the  depots, 
the  farms  on  this  road  daily  supplyiug  immense  quantities  of  milk  to  Pittsburgh  City. 


! the  subject  of  general  comment  and  admiration  among  passing 
! travelers  on  the  rail.  On  the  left,  we  next  approach  “ Laurel 
1 Hill”  mines,  conducted  by  Messrs.  W.  P.  Rend  & Co.,  of  Chi- 
| cago,  while  almost  opposite  is  “ Brier  Hill  ” mines,  also  a pros- 
! perous  enterprise.  And  this  brings  us  to 

M’DONALD’s  STATION, 

| with  its  1,000  or  1,500  inhabitants  where, 

“ At  the  close  of  day,  when  labor’s  done, 

And  all  around  is  still, 

It’s  homeward  wends  each  weary  one 
I " That  works  the  plow  or  mill.” 

! The  green  sward  and  valued  strata  of  the  mighty  hills,  here 
1 still  employ  the  best  energies  of  the  major  part  of  the  populace, 
though  as  a country  seat  this  locality  is  also  pre-eminently 
adapted.  On  the  left  will  be  seen  the  very  fine  residences  of 
Mr.  S.  S.  Johns  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Cook,  while  on  the  right  stands 
! a neat  U.  P.  Church  and  the  pretty  villas  of  Dr.  Cook,  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald and  Mr.  Lindsay,  though  of  all,  probably,  the  most 
attractive  is  the  stone  built  homestead  on  the  magnificent  farm 
i of  Mr.  John  McDonald,  after  whom  the  depot  is  named — a gen- 
! tleman  whose  name  is  proverbial  for  raising  some  of  the  finest 
i stock  in  America.  Proceeding  yet  nearly  a mile  and  a half 
! further,  as  we  take  in  views  of  delightful  woodland  scenery,  on 
: the  left,  and  we  arrive  at 
I „ 

, “ PRIMROSE  STATION, 

modest  in  its  surroundings  as  the  veritable  flower  after  which  it 
is  named — from  whence  is  seen  to  the  right,  in  a cluster  of  trees, 
l the  secluded  residence  of  the  McDonald  Bros.,  who  cultivate  a 
rich  farm  of  some  nine  hundred  acres,  and  like  their  universally 
respected  pater,  are  gentlemen  very  popular  for  their  fine  stock. 
A quarter  of  a mile  hence,  and  we  pass  “Robins’ Block  Vein 
i Coal”  mines,  owned  by  Mr.  T.  Burr  Robins,  near  to  which  is  a 
small  cluster  of  houses  or  a village  chiefly  populated  by  miners, 
j To  the  right  will  also  be  observed  the  pretty  farm  residence 
1 of  Mr.  McBurney — the  rural  surroundings  being  superb.  To  the 
left  we  soon  approach  “Midway”  mines,  operated  by  Mr.  G.  \V. 
Crawford,  and  then  comes 

1 MIDWAY  STATION.* 

1 

being  so  named  from  being  mid-way  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Steubenville.  The  only  fine  villa  residences  here  calling  for 
special  reference  are  those  of  Mr.  T.  Burr  Robins  on  the  left  and 
Mr.  Donaldson  on  the  right — gentlemen  much  respected  in  the 
neighborhood.  Just  past  the  depot,  to  the  left,  will  be  seen  the 
“Walnut  Hill”  mines — the  property  of  the  “ Walnut  Hill  Coal 
* Co.,”  and  we  strike  a deep  rock  cut  probably  300  feet  long, 
and  50  to  60  feet  deep.  , 

i Bl’I.GER  STATION. f 

There  is  little  to  call  attention  to  here,  or  yet  until  we  have 
passed  through  Bulger  Tunnel,  300  feet  in  length,  as  also  the 
i next  station — “ Raccoon  ’’ — when  we  cross  a very  fine  iron 
, bridge,  put  up  last  summer,  and  which  spans  “Raccoon  creek.” 

j BURGETTSTOWN, 

the  succeeding  stop,  is  a place  of  probably  1,500  to  2,000  in- 
habitants, and  commands  a mill  or  two,  wagon  shop,  Ac.,  but 
! is  mainly  supported  by  agriculture — the  farmers  in  this  sec- 
tion being  very  skillful  and  well-to-do-men.  There  are  also  the 
l utmost  facilities  here  for  the  dissemination  of  religion  and 
i education — a number  of  good  stores — and  we  are  not  quite  sure 
! but  there  is  also  a small  weekly  paper.  Leaving  here,  about  a 
( mile  and  three-quarters  finds  us  hurrying  through  another  im- 
j mense  rock  cutting  and  subsequently  we  enter  what  is  called 

j "Midway  is  quite  a rising  little  town,  with  probably  1,000  tnbabitanta,  excellent  churches, 

| school  house,  and  all  other  accessories  essential  to  a well  regulated  and  prosperous  community, 
j fWe  are  here  at  the  greatest  altitude  along  the  route. 
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“Dinsmore  tunnel,”  (about  400  feet  long),  and  emerging  from 
which,  our  train  soon  stops  at  Dinsmore  depot.  But 

“DINSMORE,”  “Hamlin’s”  AND  “PARIS  ROAD  ” STATIONS,. 

all  in  succession,  less  than  five  miles  apart,  and  possess  few 
features  of  any  moment  beyond  their  exquisite  rural  prospects. 
The  latter  depot,  however,  takes  its  name  from  a road  there 
located,  leading  to  Paris,  Washington  county,  Pa.,  and  ere  we 
arrive  at 

COLLIER’S  STATION 

we  cross  the  state  line — leaving  Pennsylvania  to  travel  through 
W est  Virginia.  Collier’s  is  a small  station,  but  a very  service- 
able one  to  R.  R.  men,  as  it  is  appointed  with  special  switches 
and  extra  tracks  for  the  convenience  of  dividing  trains. 

Holliday’s  cove, 

as  a stopping  point,  is  so  named  after  a cove  discovered  on  the 
property  of  a Mr.  Holliday  at  that  place,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
name  of  “ Holliday’s  Cove,”  originated  as  applied  to  the  old 
“ Holliday’s  Cove  Railroad  Co,”  already  referred  to  in  this  work. 

“ Edgington  ” station  comes  next ; after  which  we  arrive  at 

WHEELING  JUNCTION, 

around  which  clusters  considerable  interest,  as  it  brings  to  our 
view  the  famous  Ohio  river,  the  romantic  and  grotesque  hills 
that  appear  to  encircle  the  West  Virginia  shore,  the  magnifi- 
cent Steubenville  bridge  across  the  river,  and  the  Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling  & Kentucky  division  of  the  “ Pan-Handle  ” system 
that  makes  direct  communication  with  Wheeling.*  It  is 
within  a few  rods  of  the  old  terminal  depot  of  the  first  railroad 
ever  laid  down  here — and  among  other  interesting  prospects,  we 
command  a very  pleasing  birdseye  view  of  Steubenville  city. 
On  the  original  road  referred  to,  (so  persistently  put  through 
by  Messrs.  Edgington  and  Wells, )+  the  first  train  was  chartered 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1854,  but  the  enterprise  very  soon  afterwards 
collapsed,  yet  the  following  reminiscenes  of  said  road  may  still 
be  seen  from  the  left  side  of  our  train,  just  as  it  enters  upon  the 
bridge.  Close  to,  yet  a little  below  our  track,  there  still  stands, 
in  a hollow,  the  frame  of  the  first  and  only  car  ever  run  on  the 
“ Edgington  and  Wells  Railroad,”  but  which,  for  considerably 
over  a score  of  years,  has  been  used  as  a small  dwelling  house 
while  at  a little  distance  therefrom  is  an  old  two-story  frame 
that  still  bears  the  name  of  “ Pan-Handle  Hotel,”  it  having 
been  the  original  terminus  of  the  old  road.  Such  a primitive 
looking  structure,  in  full  view  of  the  modern  extensive  bridge 
crossing  the  Ohio,  affords  a happy  contrast  in  the  matter  of 
railroad  enterprise,  as  compared  with  a quarter  of  a century 
ago.  This  magnificent  structure,  from  the  right  of  the  car,  as 
the  train  stands  in  front  of  Wheeling  Junction  depot,  presents 
a gigantic  enterprise  and  very  fine  piece  of  engineering,!  (see 
full  sized  illustration).  As  our  train  crosses  the  viaduct,  the  i 
view  up  and  down  the  river  is  very  fine,  as  also  the  distant 
woodland  scenery,  and  glimpses  obtained  of 

STEUBENVILLE, 

at  which  depot  we  soon  arrive.  The  station  house,  though 
somewhat  small,  is  a very  neat  and  substantial  structure,  the 
platform  spacious,  and  indications  everywhere  assure  of  our 
having  arrived  at  about  the  most  prominent  road-side  town  on 
our  trip.  Steubenville  is  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Ohio,  prob- 
ably one  hundred  miles  from  the  centre,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
nearly  half  way  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  It  is  150 
miles  from  Columbus,  270  miles  from  Cincinnati,  42  miles  from 


“See  our  trip,  detcrlbeii  elsewhere  in  this  book,  from  " Wheeling  Junction  to  Wheeling.” 
fSec  foot-note  to  general  history  of  “ P.  C.  A St.  L.  Ry,"  in  early  part  of  this  work, 
jpu ■ Up  in  1861-5,  ami  consist)  of  eight  spans,  the  length,  including  abutment  walls,  being 
2 060  feat.  From  low  water  mark  to  lower  edge  of  cords  over  the  main  channel  span  is  95% 
feet,  and  the  whole  is  constructed  on  the  most  substantial  masonry.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  and  safest  structures  of  its  kind  in  America. 


Pittsburgh,  and  22  miles  from  Wheeling.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  probably  15,000,  and  among  its  leading  manufac- 
tories are  the  Jefferson  Iron  and  Nail  Works,  Beatty  Flint 
Glass  Tumbler  Works,  Acme  Flint  Glass  Chimney  Works, 
Clinton  Paper  Mills,  P.  C.  & St.  L.  car  shops,  Steubenville 
Machine  shops,  Cincinnati  Coal  Co.’s  coal  shaft,  Ohio  & Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Co.’s  coal  mines,  Pan-Handle  Chemical  Works 
Ohio  Foundry,  Mc.Devitt’s  wool  factory,  Anderson’s  and  Travis’ 
planing  mills,  TEtna  and  McFeeley’s  flouring  mills,  0.  Pa.  & 
W.  Va.  wool  warehouse,  Alacana  Steel  Works,  Miller’s  White 
Lead  Works,  Basler’s  Ale  and  Beer  Brewery,  Butte’s  Beer  Brew- 
ery, Clark  & Curfman’s  Carriage  Works,  J.  Murphy’s  Carriage 
Works,  the  Anchor  and  Hineman’s  Soap  Works,  Mingo  Iron 
Works,  Steubenville  Furnace  and  Iron  Co.,  Pearce  & Son’s  Fur- 
: niture  Factory,  Johnson’s  Copperas  Works,  Smallwood  <fe  Win- 
ning’s Keg  Factory,  Steubenville  Coal  & Mining  Co.’s  Works, 
Union  Marble  Works,  Sword’s  Marble  Works,  Long’s  Medical 
Laboratory,  Well’s  Creek  Test  Oil  Co.,  Staple’s  Boat  Yard, 
Elliott’s  Tannery,  Richardson’s  Boiler  Works,  Robinson  & Ir- 
win’s Machine  Shops,  Patent  Roof  Manufactory,  and  Hays’ 
Vinegar  Works.  Not  a bad  showing  for  one  town,  and  even  yet 
there  may  be  some  small  institutions  that  could  be  added. 
There  are  twenty-one  churches  here,  representing  fourteen 
denominations,  two  national  and  three  private  banks,  two  ex- 
tensive school  buildings,  with  four  sub-district  schools,  four 
hotels,  two  of  them  very  good,  two  railroad  depots,  and  four  well 
appointed  liveries.  Steubenville  boasts  one  of  the  neatest 
houses  for  entertainment,  known  as  Garrett’s  Hall,  seating 
from  850  to  1000  persons,  which  is  a special  inducement  to  the 
best  companies  traveling.  We  may  further  enumerate  the  fol- 
i lowing,  as  recently  published,  (with  the  substance  of  the  fore- 
going tacts,)  in  a series  of  interesting  articles  through  the 
columns  of  the  Steuben r Me  Daily  Gazette — there  are  thirteen  cigar 
factories,  eleven  carpenters  and  builders,  three  lumberyards,  ex- 
tensive “ Grangers  ’ wool  house,  three  brick  yards,  two  planing 
mills,  an  extensive  steam  dyeing  house,  five  carpet  weavers,  two 
candy  factories,  two  plumbers  and  gas  fitters,  two  slate  roofers,  six 
tin  stores,  several  heavy  wagon  manufacturers,  five  private  coal 
banks,  not  associated  with  any  other  local  enterprises,  <tc. 
Steubenville  has  probably  one  of  the  handsomest  court  houses 
in  this  or  even  adjoining  states,  and  contains  the  home  office 
of  the  Jefferson  Insurance  Corporation.  Nor  should  we  fail 
to  add  that  the  Steubenville  Ladies’  Seminary  is  an  extensive, 
time-honored  and  admirably  patronized  institution;  while  there 
are  five  newspapers  printed  in  the  town — two  daily  and  two 
weekly — one  of  which  is  the  Steubenville  Daily  Herald,  (Rep.) 
ablv  edited  and  controlled  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Conn,  who  also  issues  a 
Weekly  Herald,  and  the  other,  differing  in  polities  from  its  cotem- 
porary, is  the  Steubenville  Daily  Gazette,  one  of  the  spiciest  demo- 
cratic dailies  published  anywhere,  being  controlled  by  Messrs. 
McFaddcn  & Hunter,  who  also  command  a very  wide  circu- 
lation for  their  popular  weekly  edition  of  the  “ Gazette.”  The 
Sunday  Local  is  the  only  Sunday  paper — and  a capital  one  at 
that,  owned  and  edited  by  Mr.'A.  M.  Matlack. 

Steubenville  is  an  old  incorporated  town  and  has  ever  been 
characterized  for  commercial  solidity  and  judicious  enterprise. 
Tlie  P.  C.  & St.  L.  Ry.  Co.  have  extensive  car  shops  located  here, 
employing  from  200  to  220  men  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  A.  K.  Mansfield,  an  accomplished  mechanic  and  a trusty 
servant  for  some  years  in  the  Company’s  employ.  At  these 
shops  new  work  is  made  a specialty,  and  the  admirable  rolling 
stock  on  the  old  “Pan-Handle”  line  is  a high  compliment  to 
them,  though,  of  course,  incidental  repairs  occasionally  intrude 
themselves  on  their  attention.  As  a manufacturing  town — so 
is  it  commercially — one  of  the  most  inviting  places  in  Ohio,  to 
the  capitalist,  for  it  possesses  the  utmost  facilities  both  by  land 
and  water.  Property  is  very  reasonable  in  price,  and  the  local 
progressive  spirit  of  its  merchants  and  inhabitants  generally 
is  equalled  only  by  their  attachment  to  their  town. 
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But  we  hear  our  conductor’s  musical  voice  once  more  ringing 
out  “ all  aboard,”  as  though  every  one  was  deaf — and  probably 
his  patience  is  somewhat  tested  with  our  delay — hence  we 
resume  our  seat.  “The  picture  all  the  way  from  the  Ohio 
to  Columbus  is  one  of  marvelous  beauty  in  the  leafy  month  of 
June,  with  that  other  attribute  of  teeming  wealth.  And  all 
along,  through  the  three  states  between  Pennsylvania  and  Mis- 
souri, the  scenery  is  charming,  and  we  might  almost  say,  in- 
variably ricli  with  promise  of  a glorious  harvest. 

“Sweet  fields  stand  dressed  inliving green 
With  rivers  of  delight.” 

Golden  wheat  fields  wave  in  the  breeze,  and  impatiently  await 
the  reaper,  while  here  and  there  stand  clusters  of  great,  pussy 
stacks,  rich  with  the  freshly  garnered  treasures  of  the  field; 
pastures  veined  with  babbling  brooks  and  specked  with  flocks 
and  herds ; great  meadows  of  timothy  and  clover ; orchards  laden 
with  fruit  and  vineyards  with  the  promise  of  a full  vintage;  neat 
farm  houses  embowered  in  groves;  busy  little  towns  and  vil- 
lages all  the  way,  where  they  make  everything  from  a hair  pin 
to  a steam  engine;  green  forests  crowning  the  hills  and  bright 
streams  coursing  through  the  valleys,  while  over  all  shines  the 
summer  sun,  with  cloud-shadows  here  and  there  sailing  across 
the  wide  landscape.” — Steubenville  Daily  Gazette.  For  probably 
half  a mile  we  command  a view  of  the  city, and  from  the  left  side 
will  be  seen,  (before  leaving  the  corporation  limits  ) the  ruins  of 
Mears’  flouring  mill  and  distillery,  though  the  distant  view  of 
West  Virginia’s  shore,  and  the  surface  of  the  ever  restless  Ohio 
river,  (dotted  with  steamers  and  barges)  relieves  the  prospect 
of  anything  approaching  monotony.  We  pass  the  famous  Jef- 
ferson Iron  and  Nail  Works,  as  also  extensive  coke  ovens,  and 
then  resume  the  indulgence  of  scanning  “God’s  broad  acre”  in 
all  its  magnificence,  until  arriving  at 

MINGO  JUNCTION, 

V 

where  connection  is  made  with  the  Cleveland  <fc  Pittsburgh 
Railroad,  as  witnessed  running  parallel  with  our  track  on  the 
left,  though  lower,  and  between  us  and  the  river.  From  here 
will  also  be  seen  the  Mingo  Iron  Furnace,  an  extensive  and 
important  enterprise.  Out  in  the  river  will  be  observed  a 
large  flat  island,  some  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  known  as 
“Potter’s  Island,”  when  there  was  herbage  and  trees  growing 
upon  it — but  which  “time  and  tide”  have  borne  away  entirely 
on  their  swift  wings.  We  should  remark,  however,  that  the 
genuine  original  name  of  this  island  was  “Mingo  Island,” 
which  name  it  has  recently  re-assumed  and  is  still  known  by. 
About  quarter  of  a mile  from  the  last  station  will  be  observed 
on  the  left  what  is  termed  “Mingo  Bottom,”  Wellsburg  being 
still  further  in  the  distance.  We  now  cross  the  creek  bridge 
and  soon  come  to  the  first  of  a series  of  curves  in  the  track,  it 
will  amply  repay  passengers  to  look  out  for.  We  also  pass,  to 
the  left,  what  is  known  as  “Adams’  Bottom,”  the  beautiful 
valley  being  surrounded  with  rich  foliaged  woodlands,  Mr.  G. 
J.  Adams’  residence  being  on  the  right,  while  Mr.  Henry 
Adams  conducts  a fine  farm  further  up  the  hill.  Having 
passed  round  Gould’s  curve,*  which  describes  two-thirds  of  a 
complete  circle,  we  soon  come  to  two  other  lesser  curves — the 
whole  winding,  as  it  were,  in  snake  form,  through  scenery  of 
unsurpassed  grandeur,  until  we  arrive  at 

ALEXANDRIA  ROAD  STATION, 

taking  its  name  from  Alexandria,  Ohio.  After  leaving  here  we 
approach  yet  another  curve,  crossing  a fine  truss  bridge  that 
spans  Cross  creek.  To  the  left  about  400  yards  from  the  sta- 
tion amid  a pretty  woodland  scene  will  be  observed  a ravine  or 
hollow  between  the  hills,  down  which  General  Morgan  de- 
scended during  his  famous  raid  in  the  Rebellion,  and  it  was 

*Thf8  curve  has  frequently  been  credited  with  equal  attractiveness  to  the  famous  “Horse 
Shoe  bend,"  and  is  extensively  known  by  that  name.  The  finest  view  Is  obtained  from  the 
platform  of  tbe  rear  oar. 
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not  far  from  here  that  he  burned  the  railroad  bridge  while  de- 
vastating the  track.  Soon  after,  comes  “ Irondale,”  where  trains 
occasionally  stop,  though  the  next  regular  station  is 

SMITHFIELD, 

named  after  Smithfield,  Ohio,  which  is  located  to  the  south. 
A mile-and-a-half  from  here  we  enter  what  is  known  as  “Tun- 
nel 13  ” (signifying  thirteen  miles  from  Steubenville).  It  is 
about  300  feet  in  length  and  a remarkably  solid  excavation, 
emerging  from  which  we  approach 

SKELLEYS, 

a small  road  side  station  in  an  exceedingly  fertile  agricultural 
district.  A few  minutes  from  here  and  our  train  dashes  into 
another  deep  cutting  connected  with  “Tunnel  17,”  1,000  feet 
long. 

BLOOMFIELD 

is  the  next  station,  and  located  between  two  tunnels,  as  upon 
leaving  it  we  soon  strike  “Tunnel  18,”  in  the  neighborhood  of 
600  feet  long.  And  here  we  must  remark,  observing  the  test 
of  an  ingenious  telegraph  contrivance  for  the  protection  of 
trains  passing  through  tunnels.  It  is  the  device  of  Mr.  Lang, 
the  efficient  telegraph  superintendent  on  this  division,  located 
at  Dennison,  and  is  operated  as  follows:  At  each  end  of  the 
tunnel  is  a bell,  having  connection  with  the  track,  the  rails  of 
which,  for  the  entire  length  of  the  tunnel  being  charged  with 
electricity.  Directly  the  wheels  of  any  train  comes  in  contact 
with  them— and  while  remaining  so — the  bells  start,  and  keep 
up,  an  incessant  ringing.  Consequently,  no  train  is  allowed  to 
enter  until  the  ringing  has  ceased.  Again,  should  a portion, 
even  to  a single  car  of  a freight  train,  become  detached  while 
passing  through  the  tunnel,  so  long  as  a wheel  remains  on 
the  track  the  ringing  signal  continues  to  warn  approaching 
trains,  from  either  direction.  The  experiment  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  time,  and  affords  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults, which  we  should  not  feel  in  the  least  surprised  to  find 
will  bring  it  into  genreal  use.  Next  comes 

UNIONPORT, 

a small  road  side  station  in  these  days,  but  in  1854  it  savored 
of  somewhat  greater  importance  as  it  was  the  terminus  of  the 
“Steubenville  and  Indiana  Railroad.”  Having  next  passed 

MILLER’S  STATION, 

a convenient  stopping  point  for  an  important  agricultural  dis- 
trict, we  come  to 

CADIZ  JUNCTION, 

from  which  a branch  extends  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight 
miles  to  Cadiz,  a prosperous  borough  of  about  2,500  inhabitants, 
and  the  county  seat  of  Harrison  county — a section  of  country 
extensively  popular  for  stock  raising  and  remunerative  farm 
lands.  The  junction,  itself,  is  simply  a small  village  with  two 
or  three  stores.  Continuing  our  journey  on  the  main  track, 
half  a mile,  and  the  dark  shadow  which  soon  pervades  our  car 
suggests  that  we  are  once  more  beclouded  with  mighty  towering 
roqks,  through  which  is  excavated  “ Tunnel  25,”  about  800  feet 
long.  Then  comes 

FAIRVIEW, 

an  incorporated  village  of  600  or  800  inhabitants,  though  the 
postoffice  retains  the  original  name  of  “Jewett.”  It  is  quite  a 
pleasant  place  to  reside  at,  possessed  of  ample  means  for  the  re- 
ligious and  mental  training  of  its  people,  and  withal,  highly 
favored  as  a farming  district.  There  is  ample  hotel  accommo- 
dation. Leaving  here,  and  passing  “ Rumley  Crossing”  with- 
out a stop,  two  miles  brings  us  to 

NEW  MARKET  STATION, 

though  the  postoffice  address  here,  is  “ Scio.”  It  is  also  an  in- 
corporated village  of  some  600  inhabitants,  and  claims  con- 
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siderable  prestige  as  a seat  of  learning  from  the  location  thereat 
of  “Scio  Seminary” — admirably  conducted,  extensively  patron- 
ized and  exceedingly  popular  for  its  many  superior  advantages. 
Yet  four  miles  further  on  our  journey,  and  we  arrive  at 

MA8TERVILLE, 

a place  of  about  500  inhabitants,  though  possessing  no  special 
features  of  interest  beyond  those  characterizing,  also,  the  suc- 
ceeding incorporated  village  of  Bowerstown,  which  for  prolific 
farms  has  few  equals  in  the  State.  About  a mile  and  a half 
hence  we  pass  through  “Tunnel  42,”  800  feet  in  length,  con- 
nected with  which  is  an  immense  cutting,  and  from  the  left 
side  of  the  car  is  soon  observed  the  “Philadelphia  Coal  Mines,” 
operated  by  Messss.  Tuscan  & Co.  Now  we  arrive  at 

PHILADELPHIA  ROAD 

depot,  which  derives  its  name  from  a pike  at  that  point  leading 
to  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  Though  from  here  delightful  rural 
prospects  are  all  abounding,  in  special  features  beyond,  there  is 
but  little  or  nothing  to  expatiate  upon.  Or,  in  other  words,  as 
we  once  heard  the  sentiment  otherwise  expressed  : 

"It’s  one  of  those  places,  devoid  of  much  show, 

But  when  you  talk  planting— and  making  crops  grow— 

There’s  few  to  surpass  it — I’d  have  you  to  know.” 

On  nearing  the  next  station,  the  number  of  tracks  abreast,  in 
front  of  the  depot— the  activity  of  locomotives  switching  about, 
and  especially  the  rush  made  by  passengers  to  agreeably  em- 
ploy the  fifteen  minutes  delay  in  the  indulgence  of  “creature 
comforts”  at  the  hotel  or  refreshment  counter,  afford  no  uncer- 
tain indications  that  we  are  arriving  at  Dennison,  which  is 
within  a few  miles  of  being  precisely  midway  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  Columbus — the  former  being  93  miles,  and  the  latter 
100  miles  therefrom.  But  we  here  propose  to  break  our  jour- 
ney in  view  to  furnishing  some  account  of  the  surroundings, 
— resuming  the  trip  hereafter. 

DENNISON,  AS  A RAILWAY  POINT, 

is  exceedingly  popular— for  its  upshot,  growth  andsupport  have 
been,  and  is,  still  derived  from  “the  track  of  the  iron  horse.” 
Even  so  late  as  1863-4  the  present  town  site  was  nothing  but 
fields,  and  an  isolated  house  or  two  was  all  that  could  be  dis- 
covered, even  though  a microscopic  examination  be  resorted  to. 
But  now  we  find  here  located  the  offices  of 

THE  DIVISION  SUPERINTENDENTS — 

Mr.  J.  H.  Barrett,  of  the  Pittsburgh  division,  and  Col.  Jas.  R. 
Shaler  of  the  Columbus  division — also  the  important  locomo- 
tive shops  of  the  P.  C.  & St.  L.  R’y.  Mr.  Barrett  is  heart  and 
soul  a railway  man,  having  acquired  about  as  competent  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  systems  as  the  best.  He  has  really 
devoted  the  most  of  his  life  to  a study  of  railroads,  having  been 
promoted,  while  with  this  company,  first  from  chief  train  dis- 
patcher to  master  of  transportation  over  the  entire  road,  which 
position  he  filled  with  zeal  and  ability  until  within  some  five 
or  six  years  ago,  when  the  said  district  was  divided.  He  was 
then  assigned  the  half  extending  from  Dennison  to  Columbus, 
and  subsequently  promoted  to  the  additional  charge  of  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Dennison,  including  the  Wheeling,  Washington 
and  Cadiz  branches,  while  Col.  Jas.  R.  Shaler,  also  a faithful  and 
competent  official  in  the  service  of  the  same  company  for  the 
past  six  years,  was  assigned  the  superintendence  of  the  division 
running  from  Dennison  to  Columbus,  which  he  still  presides 
over  with  so  much  ability  and  success.  Through  the  offices  of 
these  gentlemen  are  issued  all  the  important  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  detail  operations  of  the  road,  including  the 
periodical 

REVISIONS  OF  THE  TIME  CARDS. 

The  compiling  of  these  intricate  indispensables  is  accom- 
plished by  a most  ingenious  and  unerring  device,  known  as  a 


time  chart.  Along  the  upper  edge  of  this  chart  are  consecu- 
tive numbers  of  hours  and  minutes,  and  down  the  left  side, 
opposite  the  names  of  the  stations,  distances  by  miles  are  rep- 
resented, while  the  centre  of  the  card  is  ruled  in  small  black 
spaces,  much  resembling  the  face  of  a honey  comb.  Over  its 
surface  each  train  designated  on  its  course  by  a thread,  and 
its  progress,  time  and  passing  points  are  indicated  by  the 
locating  of  a number  of  pins.  By  this  method  a completed 
chart  shows  at  a glance  all  the  trains  on  the  road  at  one  time, 
thus  precluding  the  possibility  of  them  running  anywhere  on 
each  others  time  if  the  schedule  is  only  rigorously  adhered  to. 
Few  people  have  any  conception  of  the  anxiety,  care  and  re- 
sponsibility incurred  in  framing  a new  schedule — for  to  vary  the 
running  of  a single  train  necessitates  a readjustment  of  the 
chart  throughout. 

DENNISON — PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

The  name  of  Dennison  was  derived  from  Ex-Gov.  Dennison, 
a considerable  landowner  in  that  place.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1865  by  what  was  known  as  the  Dennison  Land  Company,  con- 
sisting of  T.  L.  Jewett,  G.  W.  McCook  and  G.  W.  Mcllvaine. 
These  gentlemen,  anticipating  the  location  here  of  the  shops 
and  round  house,  saw  the  propriety  of  securing  the  ground,  of 
which  they  still  hold  considerable.  The  shops  were  entered 
upon  in  1865,  and  immediately  the  town  began  to  spring  up. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  increased  rapidly,  and  not  feeling 
it  by  anv  means  agreeable  to  be  subservient  to  the  local  govern- 
ment of  Urichsville,  directly  a sufficient  population  warranted 
the  application,  it  was  made  and  obtained  from  the  Legislature 
I granting  to  Dennison  the  charter  of  an  incorporated  village, 

I and  being  divided  from  Urichsville,  half  a mile  distant,  by 
“Little  Still  Water  Creek,”  that  stream  was  adopted  as  the  boun- 
dary line.  From  this  time  Dennison  never  switched  from  “ the 
track  of  progress,”  and  being  exclusively  supported  by  the  “ P. 
C.  & St.  L.”  shops  it  may  consistently  be  termed  “a  railroad 
town”  in  every  sense.  Quite  a large  number  of  railroad  em- 
ployes have  also  erected  their  own  residences  outside  the  lots 
1 controlled  by  the  Land  company,  and  the  population  of  the 
town,  at  present  presided  over  by  Mr.  Thos.  McCormick  as 
mayor,  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  1,500.  Among  the  most  at- 
tractive residences  we  may  mention  those  occupied  by  J- H. 
Barrett,  Esq.,  Col.  J.  R.  Shaler,  Mrs.  Denmead,  Mr.  Ross  Kells, 
Dr.  Brown  (the  Presbyterian  Church  parsonage)  and  others 
owned  by  Messrs.  McCormick,  Welsh,  G.  L.  Lang,  J.  Ansell, 
J.  M.  Mosier,  &c.  This  being  the  only  station  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  Columbus,  at  which  a brief  delay  is  necessary  for  a 
a change  of  locomotives,  it  has  .always  been  popular  for  the  con- 
venience of 

A FIRST-CLASS  REFRESHMENT  COUNTER, 

where  passengers  could  recuperate  the  inner  feelings  at  a nomi- 
nal cost,  during  a protracted  journey.  Some  eighteen  months 
ago,  that  institution  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Bovey, 
a prominent  resident  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  a gentleman  whose  circumstances,  extreme 
affability  and  enterprise  pre-eminently  adapt  him  for  its  effici- 
ent conduct.  In  addition  to  the  bountifully  supplied  refresh- 
ment counter,  where  a grateful  public,  by  the  thousands,  can 
attest  to  constantly  meeting  with  everything  clean,  neat  and 
wholesome  as  though  prepared  at  their  own  homes,  immediately 
to  the  east  and  in  the  rear  of  that  stand,  within  a few  feet  of 
the  platform,  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Bovey  further  con- 
ducts 

A CAPITAL  HOTEL  AND  DINING  ROOM, 

whence  such  passengers  resort,  from  each  train,  who  desire  an 
excellent  full  meal,  served  sprightly  and  associated  with  every 
home  comfort,  at  ordinary  rates.  The  dining  room  is  particu- 
larly inviting,  with  its  number  of  snow  white  covered  tables 
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set  for  any  emergency,  and  it  is  surprising  how  cool  and  fresh 
it  is  kept  during  the  heated  summer  weather.  There  is  here  a 
seating  capacity  for  nearly  one  hundred  persons  at  a time,  and 
we  speak  from  experience  when  we  say  that  host  Bovev’s  en- 
gine is  unsurpassed  by  similar  institutions  on  any  other  line 
in  the  Union.  He  has  also  the  additional  accommodation  of  | 
twenty-seven  neatly  appointed  sleeping  chambers  for  guests, 
with  cozy  ladies’  parlors  and  every  other  accessory  usually 
found  at  a first-class  hotel ; and  better  still,  we  are  glad  to  hear  i 
that  steps  are  being  taken  by  Mr.  Bovey  for  the  remodel-  | 
ling  and  extending  of  his  platform  refreshment  counter,  after  ! 
which  it  will  be  100  feet  long,  and  entered  from  the  front  by  I 
double  glass  folding  doors — lit  by  eight  windows  during  the 
day  and  attractive  chandeliers  by  night.  The  interior  will  be  i 
graced  with  plate-glass  mirrors  and  the  counters  Jtastefully 
fitted  with  handsome  urns,  tankards,  Ac.,  while  the  addition  of 
a barber’s  shop  and  commodious  bath  rooms  will  not  be  over- 
looked. In  short,  it  is  Mr.  Bovey’s  intention,  that  in  the  fore- 
-going  respects  travelers  shall  find  Dennison  equally  inviting 
with  the  best  depots  on  any  line  in  the  country. 

TAKING  OUR  WALKS  ABROAD, 

we  found  that  Dennison  had  three  places  of  public  worship — j 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal  and  Catholic — a reading  room  and 
library,  and  an  exceedingly  neat  and  well  appointed  literary  | 
hall — admirably  adapted  to  the  presentation  of  entertainments 
— being  under  the  control  of  the  “Tuscarawas  Library  and 
Reading  Room  Association,”  of  which  organization  Col.  Jas.  R.  j 
Shaler  is  the  president,  and  Mrs.  Newton  acts  as  librarian. 
The  railroad  company  contributed  handsomely  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  foregoing  indulgences,  and  their  employes  are  j 
made  beneficiaries,  while  the  general  public  are  subject  to  a ! 
small  due.  A more  inviting  and  well  kept  institution  we  have 
seldom  inspected.  The  Presbyterian,  or  as  it  is  generally  called 
“the  Railway  Church,”  was  built  some  eight  years  ago,  mainly  : 
at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Card,  then  superintendent  on  ! 
the  P.  C.  A St.  L.,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Denmead,  at  that  time  master  j 
mechanic  at  the  Dennison  shops  of  the  same  road.  The  rail-  ■ 
road  company,  in  their  accustomed  spirit  of  generosity  towards 
their  employes,  lent  substantial  aid  towards  its  construction,  as 
did  also  the  two  gentlemen  already  named  from  their  private 
means,  and  the  result  has  been  the  construction  of  a most  at- 
tractive and  commodious  building  at  a cost  of  some  $20,000 — 
it  having  a seating  capacity  for  about  600  persons.  Internally 
it  is  neatly  fitted  throughout  with  solid  black  walnut — revers- 
ible seats,  similar  to  those  in  the  cars,  and  the  whole  comfort- 
ably upholstered  in  crimson  plush.  It  is  suitably  carpeted, 
perfectly  heated  and  ventilated,  and  has  an  organ  and  choir 
gallery  at  one  end,  containing  a very  fine  pedal  pipe  organ  of 
full  compass.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Hunter,  whose  priv- 
ilege it  is  to  share  the  highest  regard’  of  a large  congregation 
and  a distinguished  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  Presby- 
tery. The  Episcopalian  Church,  though  much  smaller,  is 
a perfect  little  model  in  its  construction.  It  was  built  in 
1877,  will  seat  about  200  persons,  and  is  a frame  structure  upon 
a substantial  stone  base.  It  is  finished  inside  very  plainly  in 
alight  walnut,  presenting  a remarkably  neat  and  comely  ap- 
pearance for  a house  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  It  con- 
tains a suitable  pipe  organ,  and  the  stained  glass  windows  have 
a rich  effect — particularly  a magnificent  memorial  window 
inserted  to  the  memory'  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Probasco,  rector  of 
Massillon,  who  rendered  much  spiritual  consolation  to  the  laity 
of  this  parish  while  it  was  yet  a mission  station.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  it  was  mainly  through  the  Christian  zeal 
and  liberality  of  Col.  Shaler  that  this  interesting  sacred  edifice 
was  first  erected,  and  we  understand  that  steps  are  already 
being  taken  to  immediately  erect  a parsonage  connected  there- 
with. The  Rev.  J.  M.  Hillyar  is  the  minister  in  charge,  having 


received  his  appointment  some  twelve  months  ago,  and  in  re- 
return for  his  characteristic  energy  in  his  sacred  calling  he 
shares  the  respect  and  sympathies  of  quite  a considerable  and 
influential  congregation.  The  Catholic  Church  is  small,  but 
very  repletely  fitted  and  well  attended,  being  under  the  spir- 
itual care  of  the  Rev.  Father  Hawe,  who  is  much  beloved  and 
manifests  the  utmost  sincerity',  ability  and  enthusiasm  in  his 
labor  of  love.  In  Dennison  there  is  further 

A VERY  COMMODIOUS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUILDING 

said  to  have  been  constructed  at  a cost  of  $5,000 — well  lit  and 
ventilated — and  at  present  commanding  an  average  attendance 
of  about  200  to  250  children,  who  are  instructed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  A.  C.  Bagnell. 

COMMERCIALLY  SPEAKING, 

there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  though  Dennison  has  quite 
a good  representation  of  well  stocked  and  ably  conducted  stores, 
a considerable  amount  of  trade,  ostensibly  belonging  to  it, 
falls  to  the  share  of  Urichsville,  where  a large  number  of 
the  railroad  men  have  shown  a preference  to  reside — the  dis- 
tance being  so  trifling — or  the  probabilities  are  that  the  former 
would,  to-day  assume^  even  much  larger  proportions.  With  the 
foregoing  outline  of  the  town  in  general  we  now  propose  to 
take  in  what  may  emphatically  be  styled  “ the  lion  sight,”  or  in 
other  words, 


AN  INSPECTION  OF  THE  P.  C.  A ST.  L.  RY.  CO.’S 
LOCOMOTIVE  SHOPS. 


The  11  Iron  Horse  ” at  Home — How  He  is  Cared  for  and  Stabled — 
An  Insight  to  What  is  Necessary  to  Sustain  Thoroughly 
Efficient  Motive  Power  for  an  Impor- 
tant Railroad  System. 

Dennison  can  probably  boast  one  of  the  most  replete, 
thoroughly  appointed  and  ably  conducted — if  not  most  ex- 
tensive— locomotive  works  in  the  country.  The  P.  C.  A St.  L. 
road  here  controls  a perfect  “hive  of  mechanical  industry,” 
employing  an  average  of  at  least  400  hands  the  year  round. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  depot,  upon  forty  acres  of  ground,  will 
be  observed  a series  of  substantial  brick  buildings,  conspicuous 
among  which  is  what  is  termed  an  extensive  “Round  House” 
— or,  if  you  please,  a stable,  with  suitable  stalls  for  the  “wonderful 
iron  horse  of  the  nineteenth  century.”  To  the  gentlemanly 
and  generous  attentions  of  Mr.  Ross  Kells — the  master  me- 
chanic— are  we  largely  indebted  for  subsequent  information 
freely  given  while  chaperoning  us  through  the  institution  over 
which  he  has  the  privilege  of  presiding.  Commencing  with 

THE  MACHINE  SHOP, 

which  is  310  feet  by  90  feet,  lighted  by  innumerable  windows, 
and  an  extensive  perpendicular  sky-light  in  the  roof,  we  were 
not  a little  surprised  to  gaze  upon  so  interesting  and  diversified 
a scene  of  mechanical  and  physical  animation.  In  this  depart- 
ment the  erecting  and  fitting  is  conducted  under  the  able  fore- 
manship  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Stone — no  fewer  than  fourteen  tracks 
running  into  the  building.  Among  the  numerous  appliances 
in  active  operation — for  150  men  are  employed  in  this  shop 
alone — we  noticed  a magnificent  6 foot  lathe  for  turning  “ driv- 
ing wheels,”  beside  a score  of  lesser  lathes  for  various  purposes. 
Also,  quartering,  slotting,  heading  and  bolting  machines,  drill 
presses,  wheel  presses,  planers,  boring  mills,  and  so  on.  At 
the  west  end  of  this  shop  some  wood  work  is  also  performed, 
such  as  constructing  locomotive  cabs,  bumpers,  “end  sills,” 
Ac.,  involving  the  additional  use  of  scroll  saws,  mortising  ma- 
chines and  other  modern  devices  in  artifice.  In  fact,  so  re- 
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pletely  appointed  are  the  departments,  that  at  these  shops,  the 
present  year,  they  completely  built  engine  No.  15,  “from  stem 
to  stern,”  and  she  is  one  of  the  best  locomotives  now  on  their 
hands.  Usually,  however,  they  only  put  together  their  en- 
gines and  conduct  general  repairs,  turning  out  an  average  of 
fifty-two  engines  a year — or,  one  a week.  Ascending  a stair  case 
at  the  west  end  of  this  building  we  were  introduced  to  the  pat- 
tern making  and  storage  rooms,  near  to  which  is 

“the  drafting  room,” 

in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Edwards.  Here,  we  decidedly  struck  a 
“bonanza” — something  entirely  new,  novel  and  instructive,  in 
the  way  of  copying  plans  and  drawings  by  sun-light — similar 
to  the  principle  of  photography,  only  much  more  simple.  It  is 
a process  by  which  duplicates  may  be  produced  within  even  ten 
minutes,  in  fine  weather — thus  enabling  one  man  to  easily  ac- 
complish the  work  of  nine  draftsmen,  on  complicated  designs, 
in  one  day.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who  has 
decidedly  become  an  adept  in  the  manipulation  of  the  art,  we 
are  enabled  to  give  some  idea  of  the  process.  He  first  prepares 
a solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  adds  a solution  of  am- 
monia— citrate  of  iron — and  mixing,  preserves  them  from  the 
light.  With  this  combination  he  sensitizes  his  paper  in  a 
darkroom — subsequently  dries  it,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  To 
perform  the  printing,  a large  plate  of  glass  in  a frame  is  neces- 
sary. The  drawing  is  placed  therein,  face  to  the  glass — the 
sensitized  surface  of  the  copying  paper  is  laid  on  the  back  of  the 
original  to  be  copied,  and  a flannel  padded  and  perfectly  even 
back-board  fills  up  the  frame,  when  it  is  carefully  screwed 
down.  The  frame  is  then  turned  up  to  the  sun  light,  and  ex- 
posed to  its  influence  for  a few  minutes  according  to  the  light’s 
strength.  The  copy  is  next  taken  out,  thoroughly  rinsed 
through  a running  stream  of  clear  water,  and  the  result  is  as 
follows:  The  dark  lines  on  the  original  have  left  white  ones  on 
the  copy,  while  the  balance  of  the  sheet  has  turned  a deep  blue 
— and  thus  a perfect  far  mnile  of  the  original  is  secured.  The 
process  is  simple  to  a degree,  and  perfect  as  photography,  while 
copies  are  so  cheaply,  expeditiously  and  faithfully  produced 
that  the  advantages  thus  conferred  are  of  inestimable  value — 
enabling  mechanics  in  every  department  of  the  company’s  ser- 
vice to  have  their  own  copy  of  the  draft  they  are  engaged  upon. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Edwards  did  suggest  that  he  could  even  take  us  a 
photograph  by  his  novel  process,  but  having  too  much  regard 
for  the  misappropriation  of  material  such  an  experiment  would 
incur,  on  so  ordinary  a visage,  we  bowed  our  acknowledg- 
ments and  were  soon  introduced  to 

“ THE  BOILER  ROOM,” 

where  the  “rattle,  rattle,  rattle,”  and  “rattle,  tap,  tap”  of  the 
industrious  hammers  furnished  one  with  a lively  conception  of 
the  precise  locality  nature  had  selected  for  the  organ  of  hearing. 
This  building,  80x100  feet,  gives  employment  to  about  45  hands 
and  is  under  the  foremanship  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson.  Two  sets 
of  rolls,  punch  and  shears,  bolt  cutter  and  bolt  machines  were 
being  run  sprightly,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  convince  one 
that  this  shop  was  contributing  its  full  quota  to  the  general 
activity  of  the  works.  Taking  a breath  of  fresh  air,  for  we 
verily  imagined  workers  in  iron  and  steel  could  hardly  be  con- 
structed as  other  men,  in  the  matter  of  standing  heat  (assuming 
ourselves  to  be  among  the  decided  majority  coming  under  the 
style  of  others),  we  nerved  up  to  explore 

“the  smith’s  shop,” 

a fine  building,  80x120  feet,  in  which  we  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Geo.  Miser,  the  foreman.  Here  we  found  about 
50  “sons  of  vulcan,”  “ with  broad  and  sinewy  arms,”  scattering 
broadcast  a shower  of  sparks — not  “like  chaff  on  a threshing 
floor,”  but  verily  to  be  comparisoned  only  to  a mighty  hail 


storm.  The  merry  “ anvil  chorus  ” that  saluted  us,  intensified 
in  its  noise  by  the  sprightly  “thugs”  from  a 30cwt.  steam 
hammer,  attesting  to  Solomon’s  wisdom — were  it  necessary— 
when  he  ascribed  all  honor  to  the  smith,  as  the  king  of  arti- 
ficers. This  shop  would  seem  to  be  the  veritable  key  to  the 
whole  business,  for  upon  it  is  made  calls  from  every  section  of 
the  works,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  “the  willing  toil  of  the 
hardy  crew,”  they  are  equal  to  any  and  every  emergency. 
From  here  we  proceed  to 

“THE  ROUND  HOUSE,” 

so  called  from  the  fact  of  its  being  built  in  the  form  of  a semi- 
circle, with  a host  of  tracks  running  into  as  many  apparent 
stalls,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  yard  a ponderous  50  foot  turn- 
table is  constructed  to  transfer  the  engines  to  or  from  any  stall 
in  the  building.  Among  the  makes  of  engines  we  noticed  par- 
ticularly the  Baldwin  eight  and  ten  wheel,  the  Pittsburgh  Lo- 
comotive Works  eight  and  ten  wheel,  and  the  Norris  eight  and 
ten  wheel,  which  average  in  weight  from  34  to  40  tons  each. 
J.  W.  Husk  is  foreman  in  this  department,  and  merits  com- 
mendation for  the  general  tidiness  and  system  everywhere 
apparent.  Indeed,  the  passenger  engines  are  the  handsomest 
and  cleanest  kept  we  ever  saw.  Retracing  our  steps  to  the 
main  building,  we  enter  a branch  therefrom,  and  find  our- 
selves in 

“THE  ENGINE  ROOM.” 

where  a fine  60-horse  power  stationary  engine,  the  pink  of 
cleanliness,  is  noiselessly  revolving  an  immense  fly-wheel  in 
response  to  the  promptings  of  a cylinder  with  a 24-inch  stroke. 
Robert  McCulloch,  to  whom  this  department  is  entrusted,  is  a 
time-tried  and  most  efficient  servant,  having  been  with  the 
company  over  eighteen  years.  Now  entering  what  is  termed 

“THE  TOOL  ROOM,” 

the  same  system  and  good  order  that  governs  every  department 
again  suggests  itself — “a  place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place.”  Here  are  carefully  arranged  to  view, on  shelves, 
reamers,  bits,  machine  and  hand  taps,  dies,  &c.,  without  end— 
a full  set  of  templets  for  duplicating  standard  parts  of  loco- 
motives, and,  in  fact,  everything  the  mechanic  can  call  for.  A 
window  is  provided,  whereat  applications  are  made  for  whatso- 
ever is  wanted,  near  to  which  a book  bears  witness  of  whatever 
goes  out — whence  it  went  and  to  whom.  Adjoining  this  de- 
partment, we  step  into 

“the  store  room,” 

measuring  30x40  feet,  and  from  the  variety  of  its  contents  it 
could  not  be  more  appropriately  named  unless  styled  “ a multum 
in  parvo  ” — for  there  is  literally  everything,  piled  up  or  arranged 
around,  in  systematic  order,  from  flues,  springs,  bar  iron,  buck- 
ets, brooms,  lamps,  lamp  chimneys,  down  to  matches,  spriggs 
and  even  tacks.  And  this  brings  us  to  what  is  termed 

“the  oil  room,” 

a solid  brick  structure,  semi-detached  and  designed  especially 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  Here,  in  the  cellar,  are 
stowed  ten  large  tanks  with  a capacity  of  ten  barrels  each,  con- 
taining lard  oil,  carbon  oil,  paraphine  and  black  oil,  the  con- 
tents being  drawn  off  by  a cyphon  in  a room  above — hence, 
the  whole  of  the  combustibles  are  cut  off  perfectly  from  any- 
thing likely,  or  even  possible,  to  ignite  them.  The  upper  room 
is  used  for  the  storage  of  waste,  tow,  &c. — the  whole  is  perfectly 
heated  by  steam,  and  is  kept  under  special  lock  and  key.  From 
here  we  were  introduced  to 

* THE  ROUND  HOUSE  OFFICE, 

a convenient  and  tastefully  fitted  room  for  the  special  use  of 
engineers.  It  is  attached  to,  or  connected  with,  the  “Round 
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House,”  and  as  the  men  alight  from  their  “iron  steeds,”  this 
cozy  reception  room  is  at  their  elbows.  It  contains  a series  of 
wardrobes,  desks,  time  cards,  bulletin  boards,  mirrors,  pictures, 
and  in  fact  everything  to  be  desired  for  their  comfort.  Here 
they  can  make  out  their  reports  at  leisure,  and  indulge  social 
intercourse  among  themselves  without  interference — and  from 
appearances,  the  boys  regulate  the  order  of  their  apartment 
with  a taste  and  neatness  that  would  excite  crimson  to  the 
cheeks  of  full  many  a muter fnmilias  who  is  so  want  to  exclaim, 
“Oh!  that  husband  of  mine!” 

THE  BRASS  HOUSE, 

or  what  might  be  consistently  put  as  the  brass  casting  hall,  is 
a semi-detached  structure  on  the  premises,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Denmead,  than  whom,  in  his  specialty,  there  are  few 
more  competent  mechanics.  On  entering  we  were  received 
with  a good  natured  smile  of  welcome  that  flit  over  as  jolly 
and  frank  a countenance  as  man  could  desire  to  greet — the 
worthy  “ disciple  of  shining  metal  ” being  up  to  the  elbows  fash- 
ioning moulds  for  the  boiling  composition,  while  around  were 
crucibles  innumerable,  and  a “slack  air  furnace”  was  noise- 
lessly performing  its  part  in  the  work  on  hand.  Adjoining  the 
casting  hall  is  Mr.  D’s  office  and  finishing  room — or  perhaps, 
we  should  say  store  room,  for  there  were  castings  of  every  size, 
shape  and  make  packed  around,  that  suggested  the  proportions 
of  a wholesale  warehouse,  while  hundreds  of  patterns  were 
hung  around.  Employing  only  a very  limited  number  of 
hands  under  him,  the  excellent  order  displayed  in  the  conduct 
of  this  shop  may  be  said  to  redound  all  the  more  to  Mr.  Den. 
mead’s  personal  exertions,  as  he  conducts  the  whole  of  the 
brass  castings  and  car  bearings  for  the  company’s  shops.  On 
our  continued  ramble  we  next  came  in  contact  with 

THE  company’s  ICE  HOUSE. 

This  we  found  to  be  a substantial,  tall  frame  building,  50x60 
feet,  in  which,  every  season,  an  immense  quantity  of  the  purest 
ice  to  be  obtained  is  stored  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  ice 
coolers  in  the  cars,  through  the  heated  summer  months,  as 
trains  are  delayed  at  the  depot.  Though  a somewhat  hum- 
ble looking  structure,  as  compared  with  the  others  among  which 
it  is  associated,  the  good  offices  to  which  it  is  employed  far 
more  than  compensate  for  its  appearance — suggesting  to  us 
that  “ we  should  never  take  a bird  by  its  feathers.”  After  this 
we  were  taken  through 

THE  SAND  HOUSE, 

whpre  we  found  a worthy  son  of  the  “Emerald  Isle”  to  be 
“officer  and  high  private  on  duty.”  “Matthew  O'Donnell,”  re- 
marked Master  Mechanic  Kells,  as  we  entered — and  the  affable 
humor  that  flowed  with  the  good-natured  smile  put  on  by  Mat. 
left  little  doubt  that  we  were  introduced  to  the  right  “gintle- 
man.”  Surrounded  with  huge  bins  of  sand — each  containing 
that  commodity  in  a process  of  drying  or  refinement — and  with 
three  stoves,  or  ovens,  at  command  for  drying,  we  found  Mat’s 
responsible  duty  was  to  keep  up  a constant  and  sufficient  supply 
of  fine  dry  sand  for  the  use  of  locomotives  in  wet  weather,  to 
prevent  them  from  slipping — “an’  faith  he’s  the  boy  phat  kin 
do  it.”  Adjoining  is  also  the  hostler’s  house,  where  several 
animals  are  kept  for  transient  light  work  around.  Happening 
to  speak  about  their  water  supply,  Mr.  Kells  remarked  that 
the  Company  had  established 

THEIR  OWN  W'ATER  WORKS, 

which  we  subsequently  found  to  be  a most  efficient  institution, 
consisting  of  a very  fine  reservoir  on  a lofty  hill.  Its  capacity 
is  450,000  gallons,  and  it  supplies  the  whole  shops  and  Com- 
pany’s premises  contiguous.  There  is  an  engine-house  connected 
therewith,  containing  a fine  Knowles’  pump  that  throws  350 
gallons  per  minute. 


THE  CAR  REPAIR  SHOP. 

Proceeding  to  the  east  end  of  the  yard  we  found  yet  another 
important  branch  department,  as  above.  It  is  a wooden  struc- 
ture, 240  feet  long,  and  employs  quite  a large  number  of  men, 
being  under  the  foremanship  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Andregg.  The  ease 
and  alacrity  with  which  the  ponderous  cars  and  their  several 
heavy  parts  are  here  handled  by  the  mechanics  is  something 
marvelous,  and  the  expeditious  manner  in  which  repairs  are 
conducted  only  excites  one's  surprise  that  this  department  is 
never  run  out  of  a job,  were  it  not  a pretty  generally  conceded 
fact  that  for  wear  and  tear  a railroad  has  few  equals  short  of  an 
army  train  in  active  service.  And  finally  we  come  to 

THE  OFFICES  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MOTIVE  POWER  DEPARTMENT. 

The  offices  are  located  in  the  western  end  of  the  wing  run- 
ning from  the  main  building  and  form  a continuation  from  the 
store  room.  The  chief  clerk  of  motive  power  is  Mr.  Charles 
Peirce,  son  of  a former  master  mechanic  at  these  shops,  and 
who  has  himself  been  in  the  company’s  service  since  1872,  he 
filling  his  present  position  with  the  utmost  attention  and  effi- 
ciency. The  Master  Mechanic— Mr.  Ross  Kells — is  strictly  what 
his  title  implies — a thorough  master  of  mechanics — one  who 
has  worked  his  way  up  from  the  vise  by  sheer  perseverance 
and  integrity.  He  engaged  with  this  company  in  1856  at  their 
Steubenville  shops,  and  was  removed  here  as  a foreman  in  1865. 
A few  years  later  he  became  general  foreman  of  the  shops,  and 
subsequently  (at  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Elbridge 
Peirce,  who  had  previously  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Denmead)  he,  in  turn,  received  his  present  appointment,  and 
in  that  capacity  remains  still,  one  of  the  Company’s  most 
valued  and  faithful  servants.  Mr.  W.  A.  Stone,  at  present  the 
general  foreman  under  Mr.  Ross  Kells,  has  been  with  this  com- 
pany over  thirteen  years,  and  from  the  bench  has  preeminently 
fitted  himself  for  his  present  responsible  position,  which  he  fills 
so  efficiently.  Indeed,  old  servants  is  the  rule  in  this  Com- 
pany’s employ,  and  a very  desirable  one,  too,  which  may  be 
said  to  largely  conduce  to  the  proverbial  safety  of  the  road  and 
its  rolling  stock.  Taking  the  shops  and  yards  as  a whole,  for 
orderly  appearance,  systematic  working  and  completeness,  the 
most  uninitiated  could  not  fail  to  recognize  ample  reason  to 
extend  hearty  congratulations  to  the  management  of  the  road, 
whose  privilege  it  is,  w'e  again  repeat,  to  control  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  regulated,  if  not  largest,  locomotive  shops  to  be 
met  with  in  the  country. 


DENNISON  TO  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

OUR  THROUGH  TRIP  ON  THE  MAIN  LINE  CONTINUED. 

Having  passed  a pleasant  half  day  in  Dennison,  meeting 
with  the  utmost  civilities  and  attentions  of  the  railroad  officials, 
sweetened  in  no  measured  degree  by  the  generous  hospitalities 
and  accomplished  entertainment  of  host  Bovey,  of  the  Railroad 
Hotel,  we  resumed  our  seat  with  a resolve  now  to  accomplish 
our  journey  through.  Half  a mile,  and  we  find  ourselves 

AT  URICHSVILLE. 

This  is  a much  older  and  larger  town  than  Dennison,  being 
divided  therefrom,  on  the  east  (as  we  have  said),  by  “Little 
Still  Water  Creek,”  and  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from  the 
village  of  Edgefield  by  “Big  Stilf  Water  Creek.”  Urichsville 
was  laid  out  in  1833,  by  one  Michael  Urich,  then  residing  in 
an  old  log  hut  which  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  town.  A 
Mr.  Welch  was  the  first  post  master  and  Michael  Urich  opened 
the  first  hotel.  Down  to  1864-5  the  growth  of  the  town  had 
been  but  very  slow,  and  in  those  days  a whole  block  is  said  to 
have  been  sold  for  $500,  which  now  could  not  be  purchased  for 
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less  than  $6,000  to  $8,000.  It  was  the  opening  of  the  P.  C.  & 
St.  L.  C’y  shops  at  Dennison  that  gave  life  to  this  town  and 
enhanced  its  property  in  a superlative  degree.  The  town  has 
now,two  good  hotels  (the  “United  States”  and  the  “Central”), 
both  of  which  run  omnibusses  to  meet  every  train  from  the 
East  at  Dennison.  A small  weekly  paper  is  published  here — 
“The  Tuscarawas  Chronicle” — owned  and  edited  by  Mr.  James 
Graham.  There  are  two  capital  banks  and  three  places  of  pub- 
lic worship.  The  Methodist  Church  is  a fine  building,  at  which 
the  Rev.  Jas.  Rogers  officiates — the  Moravian  Church  is  under 
the  spiritual  direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Levering,  and  the 
Disciples’  place  of  worship  is  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Dodd. 
The  population  of  Uriehsville  is  about  2,300,  and  in  addition 
to  receiving  a large  amount  of  support  from  the  railroad  shops 
it  is  favored  with  the  trade  from  a large  and  wealthy  agricul- 
tural district  around.  Captain  Paris  is  Mayor,  and  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  business  like  appearance  of  the  town  over 
which  it  is  his  privilege  to  preside.  There  are  perhaps  as  fine 
public  schools  in  Uriehsville  as  in  any  portion  of  the  State — 
the  magnificent  structure  being  put  up  in  1874  at  a cost  of 
$30,000.  The  architect  was  a Mr.  Mosher,  of  Columbus,  and 
the  board  of  trustees  at  the  time,  whose  names  worthily  adorn 
a tablet  on  the  building— for  they  engineered  the  project  with 
indomitable  perseverance  and  ingenuity — were:  Messrs.  E.  A. 
Parish,  W.  A.  Bovev,  F.  McCauley,  C.  Forney,  B.  Wilkins  and 
A.  Holmes.  The  present  superintendent  is  Professor  Ray,  w\io 
has  been  in  charge  for  two  years,  and  is  assisted  by  a staff  of 
ten  competent  assistants — the  total  enrollment  of  the  school 
being  from  700  to  800  pupils.  The  building  is  internally  fitted 
to  perfection,  having  ten  class  rooms,  and  three  play  rooms  in 
the  basement,  while  the  entire  grounds  upon  which  the  build- 
ing stands,  yards  included,  is  three  acres.  Not  far  distant  we 
also  observed  a fine  fair  ground,  to  all  appearance,  but  which 
is  known  as  “ Dennison  and  Uriehsville  Driving  Park.”  It  was 
recently  opened  by  a private  company,  and  though  there  has 
only,  as  yet,  been  one  meeting  thereon,  that  occasion  proved 
most  conclusively  what  a popular  enterprise  had  been  floated. 
The  track,  which  is  half  a mile  round,  is  one  of  the  finest  to 
be  found  anywhere — solid,  even  and  smooth — while  the  stand, 
stables,  floral  or  refreshment  hall  and  other  buildings  are  sub- 
stantial, neat  and  convenient.  For  a country  town  Uriehsville 
is  very  pleasant  to  reside  in ; business  is  not  subject  to  serious 
fluctuations,  and  as  a rule  the  tradesmen  are  shrewd,  solid  and 
enterprising.  The  next  station  we  find  to  be. 

EDGEFIELD, 

the  point  at  which  we  make  connection  with  the  Cleveland, 
Tuscarawas  Valley  & Wheeling  Railway,  at  present  running 
from  Edgefield  to  Black  River,  though  the  company  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  cutting  a section  between  Edgefield  and 
Bridgeport,  Ohio.  To  the  left,  from  the  car  window  will  be  seen 
the  Magraw  planing  mill  and  lumber  yard,  as  also  an  engine 
shed  belonging  to  the  C.  T.  V.  & W.  Ry.  Co.,— but  with  these 
exceptions  this  stopping  point  is  simply  a railroad  track  cross- 
ing. Nevertheless,  Edgefield,  as  a farming  district,  is  thickly 
populated  and  represented  by  agriculturists  of  means  and  wide 
experience.  Leaving  Edgefield,  a distance  of  some  half  mile 
affords  magnificent  scenes  of  rich  woodlands  on  the  sides  of 
lofty  hills,  while  the  soft,  pure  air  wafted  therefrom,  over 
mantled  fields  of  rich  herbage  or  waving  grain,  suggests  that 

“ To  live  among  such  charming  scenes 
A “round  old  age”  would  win." 

Next  we  come  to 

TRENTON,* 

(a  depot  and  siding)  after  passing  which,  it  will  soon  be  seen 

»8oinc  two  miles  hence,  (Treolon  being  the  nearest  stall,  n)  is  found  the  following  inter- 
esting relict : Among  the  earliest  and  most  seal,  us  workers  as  a Moraeian  missionary  in  this 
section  was  David  Zeisberg-r,  who  with  his  co-worker,  one  Edwards,  terminated  their  earthly 
pilgrimage  here,  and  their  graves  are  still  kept  grieu— that  of  the  former  bearing  a small  niar- 


from  the  right,  that  we  first  strike  the  Tuscarawas  river,  which 
we  continue  to  view  for  three-quarters  of  a mile.  To  the  left 
we  pass  Trenton  mines,  now  fallen  into  disuse,  while  the  dis- 
tant woodland  scenery,  from  the  left  side  of  the  cars,  appears 
even  to  intensify  in  beauty  and  extent,  until  we  strike  what  is 
termed  “Gravel  siding,”  where  the  Railroad  company  get  most 
of  their  excellent  ballast.  Then  we  approach 

GNADENHUTTEN, 

a rural  station  with  a name  of  decided  Indian  derivation,  and 
located  in  a prominent  historical  section.  It  was  near  here, 
during  the  last  century  that  some  ninety  Moravian  Indians 
were  enticed  into  huts  and  massacred  innocently  for  supposed 
blood  thirsty  depredations,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  red 
skinned  martyrs  a magnificent  monument  has  of  late  years 
been  erected,  which  is  a noble  shaft,  standing  sixty  feet 
high — procured  by  public  subscription,  ‘and  supplied  by  a 
prominent  Chicago  firm.*  At  the  same  point,  a nice  public 
park  has  also  been  laid  out  with  pleasant  walks  through  it,  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  late  years  local  residents  have  seen 
fit  to  appropriate  part  thereof  to  a burial  ground.  In  the  fall 
and  winter  seasons,  when  the  trees  are  divest  of  foliage,  a sight 
of  this  memorial  monument  is  obtained  from  the  car  windows, 
as  the  train  is  crossing  the  railway  bridge  spanning  the  river 
near  the  depot.  Gnadenhutten  is  a village  of  probably  300  to 
500  inhabitants,  whose  residences  are  scattered,  and,  of  course) 
agriculture  is  the  exclusive  occupation,  while  every  year  brings 
quite  a large  number  of  visitors  to  the  monument  and  park. 
Leaving  the  depot,  a distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  brings 
us  to  a very  fine  bridge  crossing  the  Tuscarawas  river,  from 
which  it  is  only  a little  over  half  a mile  till  we  arrive  at 

“lock  17,” 

originally  a great  grain  shipping  point  on  the  Cleveland  and 
Portsmouth  Canal,  which  water  course — popularly  known  as 
the  “poor  man’s  highw'ay” — we  here  first  observe  from  the 
right  side  of  the  car,  as  it  is  called  into  requisition  to  propel 
the  “Clay  Flouring  Mills,”  run  by  Mr.  John  Heck.  Behind 
will  also  be  observed  a small  brick  structure  used  for  a church 
and  school  house,  nestled,  as  it  were,  in  a bunch  or  cluster  of 
trees.  From  here  the  canal  runs,  within  half  a mile  of  the 
track,  all  the  way  to  Newark,  though  frequently  being  unob- 
servable from  the  cars.  There  is  a scattered  population  of 

ble8lab,  on  which  may  yet  be  very  imperfectly  traced— “ David  Zeisberger,  who  was  born 
11th  April,  1721,  in  Moravia,  and  departed  this  life  7th  November,  1808,  aged  87  years,  7 
months  and  6 days.  This  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  labored  among  the  Moravian  Indians, 
as  a missionary,  during  the  last  GO  years  of  his  life.”  Some  friendly  hand,  per  baps  a relative, 
placed  the  stone  there  many  years  after  the  good  man’s  death.  Thoee  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Moravian  missions  will  readily  recognize  the  deeply  interesting  associations 
with  the  above  names,  while  others,  less  fortunate,  will  find  a perusal  of  the  same,  as  set  forth 
in  “Caldwell’s  History  of  the  Pan  Handle”— or  “ History  of  Belmont  and  Jefferson  counties, 
published  this  year,  yield  them  a feast  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  historical  lore. 

•Howe’s  History  informs  us  that  “ The  first  white  inhabitants  of  Tuscarawas  county  were 
the  Moravian  missionaries  and  their  families.  They  had  their  stations  on  the  Tuscarawas,  or 
either,  Indian  stations — Shoenbrun,  Gnadenhutten  and  Salem.  The  site  of  the  first  is  about 
two  miles  of  New  Philadelphia  ; seven  miles  farther  south  was  Gnadenhutten,  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  present  village  of  that  name;  and  about  five  miles  below  that  was  Salem,  a 
short  distance  from  the  village  of  Port  Washington.  The  first  and  last  mentioned  were  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Tuscarawas,  now  near  the  margin  of  the  Ohio  canal.  Gnadenhutten  is  on 
the  east  Ride  of  the  river.  It  was  here  that  the  massacre  took  place  on  the  8th  of  March,  1782> 
which  for  cool  barbarity  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  history  of  Indian  wars.  The  Moravian 
villages  on  the  Tuscarawas  were  situated  about  midway  between  the  white  settlements  near  the 
Ohio, and  some  war-]  Ike  tribes  of  Wyandotsand  Delawaresou  theSandusky.  There  wasa  British 
statiou  at  Detroit  and  an  American  one  at  Fort  Pitt,  (Pittsburgh)  hence  the  Moravians  were 
situated,  and  held  neutral  grounds,  between  the  two  fires.  In  the  autumn  of  1781,  an  English 
officer,  named  Elliott,  two  Delaware  chiefs  and  800  warriors  visited  Gnadenhutten  and  com- 
pelled the  Indinn  Christians,  (or  Moravian  settlers)  to  proceed  west  for  safety.  After  suffering 
from  cold  and  hunger  during  the  winter,  about  150  Moravian  men,  women  and  children  re- 
turned to  Gnadenhutten  to  recover  their  corn  left  the  preceding  fall  on  the  stalk.  Several 
Indian  depredations  being  reported  at  this  time,  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  a company 
of  100  men  formed  under  Col.  Williamson,  as  a corps  of  militia.  Undor  false  pretexts,  they 
induced  the  Moravian  Indians  to  surrender  their  arms,  subsequently  securing  them  in  two 
houses,  males  in  one  and  females  in  the  other.  A council  was  held  forthwith,  and  upon  taking 
a vote,  on  1 y eighteen  were  disposed  to  show  mercy  and  the  balance  voted  to  slaughter  the  w hole 
lot,  which  was  promptly  carried  out  in  the  most  merciless  manner;  only  two  boys  miraculously 
escaping  to  bear  witness  to  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  white  men  toward  their  unfortunate 
race.  After  perpetrating  the  henious  deed,  Williamson  and  his  followers  set  fire  to  the 
houses  containing  the  bodies,  and  marched  to  Shoenbrun,  the  upper  Indian  town.” 
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about  200  inhabitants,  and  the  admirable  cultivation  of  the 
productive  river  bottom  lands  leaves  little  doubt  that  farming 
is  profitably  and  extensively  carried  on.  Having  passed  “ Lock 
17”  about  a mile,  or  a mile  and  a half,  from  the  rear  of  the  train 
a splendid  view  is  obtained,  as  the  track  runs  between  the 
canal  and  river  for  some  half  mile,  within  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of 
each,  while  the  backgrounds  of  thickly  wooded  hills  contrib- 
utes in  no  measured  degree  to  enhance  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  scene.  The  Tuscarawas  river  abounds  in  fish — princi- 
pally pike,  salmon,  bass  and  perch — its  banks  being  frequently 
lined  with  disciples  of  “ Isaac  Walton.”  The  two  water  courses 
subsequently  branch  away  from  the  track  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, after  which,  from  the  right  side,  will  be  seen  a saw  mill 
and  the  flouring  mill  run  by  Messrs.  Barney,  Demoss  & Co., 
when  we  come  to 

FORT  WASHINGTON. 

This  is  an  incorporated  village  of  500  or  600  inhabitants, 
with  Mr.  B.  Ross  for  its  Mayor.  It  was  laid  out  by  a Col. 
Knight,  and  by  him  named.  There  are  a few  stores,  good 
schools,  and  everything  essential  to  a growing  agricultural  dis- 
trict’s “own  little  head  center”  for  supplying  daily  necessaries. 
This  place,  too,  in  canal  boating  times,  was  a noted  point  for 
the  shipment  of  grain,  and  to-day  fully  realizes  the  advantages 
accruing  from  the  dawn  of  the  iron  track.  It  will  be  noticed  from 
here,  on,  that  the  track  on  this  division  is  remarkable  for  its 
straight,  level  road-bed,  a direct  run  frequently  being  made  of 
two  or  three  miles  without  any  curves.  From  a half  to  a mile 
distance  from  the  depot  we  pass  the  splendid  farm  and  build- 
ings owned  by  the  Stocker  Bros.,  and  soon  after  come  to  a side 
track  leading  to  the  Glasgow  and  Port  Washington  Coal  and 
Iron  Company’s  furnaces  and  mines,  an  enterprise  of  excep- 
tional magnitude.  The  company  make  their  headquarters  in 
Glasgow,  England,  and  employ  about  a million  and  a quarter 
in  their  enterprise,  operating  some  200  acres  of  coal  and  black 
band  iron  ore.  They  have  a splendid  furnace,  a number  of 
other  buildings,  and  run  their  own  locomotive  for  hauling 
between  their  works,  mines  and  the  main  railroad  track. 
Their  side  track  runs  around  a high  hill,  and  by  a careful  look 
out  from  the  main  line,  after  passing  their  switch  and  the 
small  platform  depot,  called 

“GLASGOW,” 

a glimpse  of  their  furnace  stack  may  be  obtained  in  the  dis- 
tance, between  the  hills.  Beyond  “Glasgow”  the  diversified 
scenery  on  the  left  side  of  the  car  even  increases  in  interest  as 
we  near 

NEW  COMERSTOWN  STATION. 

We  pass  a remarkably  neat  frame  residence,  with  fine  barn 
standing  near,  on  200  acres  of  ground,  and  once  owned  by  Col. 
John  Knight,  known  as  “The  Knight  property,”  but  where  a 
Mr.  E.  K.  Anderson  at  present  lives,  but  whether  as  the  owner 
we  are  unable  to  state.  Some  two  hundred  yards  and  a small 
school  house  is  observed,  a branch  only  of  the  chief  school  in 
the  town.  From  the  loft  also  is  seen  a woolen  mill  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  amid  the  trees — it  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Peeling.  And  still  further  will  be  particularly 
noticed  a very  attractive  frame  residence  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  R.  H.  Nugent.  New  Comers- 
town  has  a population  of  1,100  and  its  mayor  is  Mr.  S.  F.  Tim- 
mons. A very  neat  cemetery  is  also  seen  near  the  track,  which 
has  been  open  about  seventeen  years,  in  which  the  fine  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Miskimen  and  wife, 
originally  wealthy  property  owners  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  late  Col.  R.  H.  Nugent  are  most  conspicuous.  A little  fur- 
ther on  will  be  seen  a newly-erected  foundry,  built  by  Mr.  T. 
Furgeson,  and  then  on  the  right  of  the  car  we  come  to  saw  and 
planing  mills,  run  by  Wilson,  Benton  & Co.  Near  by  is  the 


public  school,  Mr.  Joseph  Rey,  superintendent,  and  the  Lu- 
theran church,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  U.  J.  Knisley.  There 
are  here  also  a Protestant  Methodist  church,  under  the  Rev. 
Dibble;  an  Episcopal  Methodist,  under  the  Rev.  Harrold,  and 
a Presbyterian  church  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Riggle.  There 
are  three  or  four  hotels,  the  “Commercial,”  at  the  depot,  by  T. 
Lybarger,  who  also  controls  a refreshment  stand  called  “The 
Lybarger  House,”  on  the  opposite  side  of  track,  where  the  Ma- 
rietta and  Cincinnati  Railroad  crosses,  while  the  “Shields 
House”  is  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mayberry,  at  the  depot,  and 
the  “Globe  House”  is  located  in  the  town.  There  is  a sprightly 
little  paper  published  here  called  “The  Eye,”  edited  by  Messrs. 
Kent  & Furgeson,  and  which  is  quite  a compliment  to  the  town. 
The  name  of  New  Comerstown  is  said  to  have  originated  among 
the  Indians,  one  of  whom  took  unto  himself  a white  woman 
who  happened  to  cross  their  path,  when  a second  white  woman, 
straggling  into  their  tents,  was  named,  for  distinction,  “New- 
comer”— hence  “New  Comerstown.”*  It  is  a very  old  town, 
and  claims  a population  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,100  inhabi- 
tants. Just  after  leaving  the  depot,  on  the  left,  will  be  observed 
a fine  brick  residence,  probably  the  largest  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  owned  by  Mr.  James  M.  Burt,  a retired  farmer,  who 
also  owns  about  1,000  acres  of  land  in  West  Lafayette  town- 
ship. Still  further  we  observe,  on  the  left,  a branch  of  the 
Tuscarawas  river  gracefully  winding  its  way  through  scenes  of 
rural  magnificence  until  we  reach  a very  fine  iron  railroad 
bridge,  where  the  main  river  and  its  branch  unites.  At  this 
point  the  rural  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  car  is  something 
grand,  presenting  almost  every  country  feature  of  interest  that 
eye  could  desire  to  rest  upon.  The  next  station  is 

“oxford,” 

at  which,  opposite  the  depot,  stands  the  attractive  farm  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Daniel  Leighnenger,  while  the  district  around 
abounds  in  specially  fertile  farms.  From  here  it  is  about  four 
miles  to 

WEST  LAFAYETTE, 

which  township  being  formed  about  the  time  of  the  famous 
General  Lafayette’s  death,  it  was  called  after  him.  But  a mile 
before  we  reach  this  depot,  on  the  left  is  seen  a small  cluster  of 
houses  known  as  “Loos’  Corners,”  being  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Coshocton  and  Jacobsport  pike  roads,  while  west  of  that  is 
what  is  known  as  “Hickory  Flats.”  As  we  approach  West  La- 
fayette the  grounds  are  very  flat  but  splendidly  cultivated  and 
present  a glorious  scene.  To  the  left  is  a neat  brick  school 
house,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  Gorsline,  as  also 
the  pretty  residence,  surrounded  with  trees,  wherein  resides 
the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Ketcham.  The  village  has 
probably  400  inhabitants  and  supports  two  comfortable  hotels; 

■^Legend  op  the  White  Woman  and  New  Comerstown.— We  learn  from  history  that  at 
the  junction  of  the  Killbuck  aid  Walhonding  risers,  a few  miles  noithwest  of  the  present 
Coshocton,  lived,  as  early  as  1750,  Mary  Harris,  a white  woman.  She  had  been  captured  in 
one  of  the  colonies  by  the  Indims  between  173Uand  1740,  and  was  then  a girl  verging  into 
womanhood.  Her  beauty  captivated  a chief,  who  made  her  his  wile  in  the  Indian  fushion  of 
that  day.  About  1740  the  tribe  of  ^ustologa  had  retired  into  this  valley  where  the  white 
woman  became  one  of  ihe  inhabitants  with  her  wandur,  8nd  where  they  raised  a wigwam 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  Indian  town  near  the  forks  of  the  nream  above  named. 
Mary  Harris  had  been  sufficiently  long  with  the  Indians  to  become  fisciuated  with  their 
nomadic  life  and  entered  into  all  its  romantic  avenues,  followed  Eagle  Feather,  her  husband, 
to  all  the  hunts  in  the  valley,  and  whenever  he  went  off  with  a war  party  to  take  a few 
scalps,  she  mixed  his  paint  and  laid  it  on,  and  plumed  him  for  the  wars,  always  putting  him 
up  sufficient  venison  and  patched  corn  for  the  journey.  She  was  spei  ially  careful  to  polish 
his  little  hatchet  and  admonish  him  not  to  return  without  some  good  J.  ng- haired  sr-alps  for 
wigwam  ornaments.  So  prominent  did  she  become  that  the  town  was  named  “The  White 
Woman  Town,”  and  the  river  from  thence  to  the  Muskingum  was  called,  In  honor  of  her, 
“The  White  Woman  River.”  All  went  well  until  E>gle  Feather  came  home,  one  day,  from 
beyond  the  Ohio  river  with  another  white  woman  whom  he  Intended  should  live  with  Mary 
and  also  share  his  affections.  But  Mary  failed  to  see  happiness  from  this  >tandp<dnt,  and 
naming  her  “The  New  Comer,”  made  things  singularly  lively  for  the  lady.  Some  time 
afterwards  Eagle  Feather  was  found  one  morning  with  his  head  split  open  and  the  tomahawk 
remaining  in  the  cloven  skull,  while  “The  New  Coui;r”  had  fled.  She  was  subseq  j,  ntly 
overtaken  and  tomahawked,  the  body  being  afterwards  found  by  on*  Andrew  Burney,  of 
“The  White  Woman  Town,”  and  buried.  Mary  Harris  married  again,  had  children,  and 
removed  west  in  177&-9.  After  that  she  l>ee«me  oblivious  in  history,  but  the  river  from 
Coshoeton  to  the  mouth  of  the  Killbuck  is  still  called  “The  White  Woman  River." 
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one  conducted  by  Mr.  S.  Gorsline  and  the  other  by  Mr.  John 
Wier.  On  leaving  the  depot,  a conspicuous  looking  two-story 
frame,  painted  slate  color,  will  be  observed  on  the  left,  which 
has  been  designed  for  a Grangers’  Hall.  Still  further  from  the 
track  will  also  be  noticed  a long  white  frame,  with  special  win- 
dows, which  is  the  Baptist  Church,  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Jones,  and  yet  another  mile  and  we  notice  between  the  hills 
what  is  called  “ Walker’s  Run,”  a famous  coal  region.  By  close 
observation  the  train  will  now  be  noticed  to  pass  through 
a perfect  forest  of  trees,  in  which  the  track  forms  a most  de- 
lightful shady  avenue.  The  sparkling  surface  of  the  Tusca- 
rawas river  occasionally  peeping  through  the  foliage  as  if  to 
remind  one  that 

“ He  who  sent  the  herbage  green, 

The  waving  crop  and  forest  scene, 

Was  mindful  of  their  needs — and  so 
Bid  creeks  and  rivers  ceaseless  flow.” 

From  the  left  is  seen  the  “ Pentwyn  Mines,”  operated  by  Messrs. 
Kessingham  & Prosser,  who  ship  extensively.  Soon  after  pass- 
ing here,  from  the  right  side  of  the  ear  may  be  observed, 
though  very  imperfectly  through  the  trees,  about  a mile  hence, 
a small  village  known  as  “Canal  Louisville,”  having  two  places 
of  worship  (a  Baptist  and  a Methodist  church),  with  a popula- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  100  to  200  people.  We  again 
rush  through  rich  foliaged  avenues  till  we  come  to  the 
“Beach  Hollow ” mines,  also  operated  by  Messrs.  Kessingham 
& Prosser,  near  which  is  located  a water  tank,  on  the  side  of 
the  track,  and  the  occasional  stoppage  of  trains  here  for  a supply 
of  water  affords  passengers  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  one  of 
the  finest  prospects  the  admirer  of  nature  could  hope  to  meet 
with.  Anterior  to  railroads,  the  old  Cadiz  & Coshocton  pike 
was  the  main  artery  for  trade  and  commerce  through  this 
section,  as  the  river,  within  man’s  memory,  in  these  days,  was 
never  navigable  beyond  the  capacity  of  rafts  or  what  was 
termed  “arks.”  Leaving  the  water  tank,  the  track  pre- 
sents quite  a curve,  or  double  curve,  if  you  will,  as  it  is  soon 
apparent  from  a glance  out  of  the  last  door  on  the  train  that 
we  have  just  been  describing  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  after 
which  we  are  informed  that  it  is  a comparative  straight  run 
into  Newark.  Now  is  the  time  to  gaze  out  on  the  right  side  of 
the  car,  and  away  in  the  distance,  over  the  rich  foliaged  trees, 
will  be  seen  a high  hill  occasionally  peeping  out  with  a sort  of 
green  mantle  encircling  its  summit — or  circular  grass  plat 
peak.  That  is  the  famous  historical  point  where  in  1764  Col. 
Boquet  marched  up  to  with  his  army  from  Pennsylvania, 
against  the  Indians,  and  there  camped — commanding  a view 
of  the  three  rivers  and  the  entire  surrounding  country.  It 
was  there  he  compelled  the  Indians  to  surrender  260  white 
prisoners,  without  the  loss  of  a man,  and  with  equal  success 
did  he  accomplish  his  return  march.*  Near  by  is  also  where 
the  Tuscarawas  and  Walhonding  (or  “white  woman”)  rivers 
join  and  form  the  Muskingum,  which  runs  to  and  joins  the 
Ohio  at  Marietta.  About  an  eighth  of  a mile  from  Coshocton, 
on  the  left,  will  be  observed  a sort  of  half  circle,  sandy  bottom 
valley,  or  river  bed,  with  fine  wooded  hills  on  its  banks,  after 
which  we  strike  the  “Home  Mines,”  operated  by  Mr.  G.  (W. 
Rickets.  Being  only  about  200  yards  from  the  depot,  once 
more  turn  to  the  right  of  the  car,  and  a final  and  much  more 
distinct  view  of  Boquet’s  camping  grounds  is  visible  ere  we 
come  to  a stand  at  the  depot. 


♦Among  the  captive  children  surrendered  on  this  occasion  to  Coi.  Boquet  -was  one  whom  no 
one  claimed,  and  whoee  alter  history  proved  full  of  romance.  She  proved  to  be  the  daughter 
of  one  John  Grey,  heiress  to  half  her  lather’s  farm  in  Mifflin  county,  Fa.,  but  which  property 
during  her  absence  had  reverted  by  law  to  her  aunts  and  uncles,  on  the  supposition  of  her 
death,  and  though,  on  her  return  from  captivity,  neither  she  nor  her  mother  could  recognise 
each  other,  by  the  stratagem  of  Colonel  Boquet  identity  was  unquestionably  established  by 
the  old  lady  singing  a hymn  that  she  always  sung  to  her  child  in  infancy,  when  the  familiar 
■trains  caused  the  long-lost  child  to  rush  into  the  old  lady’s  arms.  Col.  Boquet’s  success  in 
aonquering  the  Indians  made  him  a brigadier  general,  but  he  died  in  1766,  at  Pensacola,  of 
fever. 


COSHOCTON* 

is  a very  old  town,  around  which  clusters  much  interesting 
history  dating  back  in  the  last  century.  It  was  here  that  the 
Delaware  Indians  established  their  last  capitol,  which  they 
named  “Goschackgunk,”  it  being  located  between  the  present 
railroad  track  and  the  forks  of  the  river,  as  seen  from  the  right 
side  of  the  car,  and  that  capitol  was  destroyed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1781  by  Col.  Broadhead.  Coshocton  has  ever  given 
evidence  of  enterprise  and  effected  a gradual  healthy  growth 
to  its  present  importance.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1808, 
thus  establishing  it  among  the  earliest  in  the  State.  The  pres- 
ent mayor  is  Hugh  Rickett,  Esq.,  and  the  population  is  esti- 
mated at  something  over  2,000  inhabitants.  Being  the  county 
seat  of  Coshocton  county,  it  has  a capital  court  house  and  pub- 
lic square  that  cost  over  8100,000,  while  it  has  some  six  or  seven 
religious  denominations  worshiping  within  its  limits,  among 
them  the  Methodist  church,  under  the  Rev.  Brown;  Presbyte- 
rian, Rev.  E.  Hunt;  Baptist,  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter;  Lutheran, 
Rev.  Nunnemacher;  Catholic,  Rev.  Father  Jacquet,  &c.  First 
class  schools  are  conducted  in  the  eastern  and  western  portions 
of  the  city,  under  the  competent  supervision  of  Professor  Henry, 
as  superintendent;  two  banks,  (the  First  National  and  Stewart’s 
private  bank,)  beside  two  excellent  weekly  papers  that  zeal- 
ously protect  the  interests  of  their  constituency.  Both  are  old 
established  and  edited  with  considerable  ability.  # They  are  the 
Coshocton  Democrat,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Fish,  and  the  Coshocton  Age,  by 
Mr.  Search.  In  the  way  of  manufacture,  w'e  find  here  an 
important  steel  works,  paper  mill,  planing,  grist  and  flour- 
ing mills,  fine  cooper  shop,  &c.,  while  most  of  the  stores  are 
quite  a compliment  to  their  proprietors.  There  is  an  opera 
house  and  three  capital  hotels — the  “Price  House,”  east  of  the 
depot,  run  by  Mr.  Harrison  Price ; the  “ McDonald  House,”  at 
depot,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  McDonald,  and  the  “Central,”  in  the  west 
part  of  the  city,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Seward  and  McCabe. 
There  are  quite  a number  of  very  attractive  residences  at  Co- 
shocton, particularly  that  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Stewart,  oppo- 
site the  depot  ; others  owned  by  Mr.  Eustace  Hays,  Mr.  Lewis 
D’  Moss  and  Mr.  S.  Lambertson,  and  quite  a number  on  Chest- 
nut street,  including  those  occupied  by  Messrs.  Jackson  Hay, 
Anderson  Johnson,  William  Walker,  E.  T.  Spangler,  Seth  Mc- 
Lain, Ac.  Coshocton  is  a great  mineral  and  agricultural  dis- 
trict, both  cannel  and  bituminous  coal  being  mined  here  in 
almost  endless  quantities,  while  the  land  around,  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  is  said  to  be  so  desirable  and  rare  to  obtain  that 
it  must  be  at  forced  sale  if  a purchase  could  be  effected  at  870 
to  $80  per  acre.  Leaving  Coshocton  the  route  is  productive  of 
little  interest  till  we  have  proceeded  about  a mile  and  arrived 
at  the  old  “New  York,”  but  now  “Union”  mines,  run  by  a Mr. 
Robinson.  They  are  prolific  and  extensively  worked,  being 
located  in  a splendid  lay  of  country.  About  half  a mile  there- 
from may  be  seen,  from  the  right  side  of  the  car,  a genuine 
mound,  near  which,  so  late  as  1860,  bullets  were  often  picked 
up,  and  it  is  said  that  huge  skeletons  have  there  been  found. 

t*‘Col.  Charles  Williams  was  the  first  settler  in  Coshocton  county,  though  born  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Maryland,  in  1764.  He  married  Susan  Carpenter,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling;  emigrated  to  the  salt  works  on  the  Muskingum  river,  and 
subsequently  removed  to  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum,  and  built  a cabin  on  the  banks  of  this 
latter  stream  where  Coshocton  now  stands.  This  was  in  the  year  1800.  The  next  year  George 
and  Thomas  Carpenter  arrived,  also  William  and  Samuel  Morrison.  These  men,  making 
their  home  with  Col.  Williams,  the  first  year  raised  a crop  of  corn  on  “ the  prairie,”  four  miles 
up  White  Woman’s  creek.  This  was  probably  the  first  crop  of  corn  raised  in  the  county  by  the 
whites,  aod  was  in  1801.  The  same  year  Michael  Miller  located  here,  and  lived  seven  weeks  on 
venison,  bear  meat,  and  other  game  without  bread  of  any  kind.  «<•<•*  From  1806  to 
1812  the  population  of  the  county  increased  very  rapidly,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Coshoo* 
ton  county,  embracing  at  that  time  part  of  what  is  Holmes  county,  furnished  four  companies 
for  the  war  of  1812,  under  Captains  Adam  Johnston,  Tanner,  Beard  and  Evans.  * 0 * 

• * Coshocton  was  laid  out  In  1802  by  Ebfenezer  Buckingham  and  John  MattbewB,  of 

Marietta,  under  the  name  of  Tuscarawas.  The  county  was  organized  and  the  name  of  the 
county  seat  was  changed  In  April,  1811.  The  first  mill  In  the  county  was  built  by  Je®e 
Fulton  In  1812,  and  the  first  brick  house  in  Coshocton  was  erected  In  1816,  corner  of  Cadi*  and 
Second  streets  (the  Fltchey  house).  It  Is  said  that  Louis  Phillippe,  afterward  King  of  France, 
visited  Coshocton,  in  the  character  of  a schoolmaster,  during  his  exile.” — Ohio  Annals,  by  C. 
H.  Mitchener. 
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It  is  probably  50  to  60  feet  high,  and  near  by  stands  the  ruins 
of  an  old  log  hut.  Next  we  pass  the  old  “Rock  Run”  mines, 
which  have  now  fallen  into  disuse,  and  presently  again  obtain 
glimpses  of  the  Muskingum  river  from  the  right  side  of  the 
cars.  Crossing  a fine  trestle-work  bridge  that  spans  the  river, 
we  come  to 

FRANKLIN  STATION, 

whereat  will  be  observed  the  “Summit  Mines,”  operated  by  F. 
S.  Barnes  & Co.,  but  beyond  these  there  is  little  of  special  in- 
terest till  we  arrive  at 

CONNERSVILLE. 

Here  is  seen  the  “ Connersville  Mine,”  run  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Mor- 
ton, as  also  a small  brick  church  or  school  house  near  the  depot 
platform,  suggesting  beyond  doubt,  that 

“ ’Neath  America’s  standard,  it  matters  not  where, 

Your  lot  may  be  cast  to  breathe  freedom's  pure  air— 

There's  spiritual  comfort  and  learning  as  well 
To  be  found  on  the  mountain — in  forest  and  dell.” 

Shortly  before  arriving  at  the  next  station,  having  again  pro- 
ceeded about  the  eighth  of  a mile  between  the  canal  and  river, 
we  approach  a fine  elevator  on  the  right  and  almost  opposite, 
across  the  track,  is  a beautiful  residence,  the  whole  owned  by  a 
widow  lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  whose  son  conducts 
the  business  of  the  elevator.  Yet  a little  further,  on  the  right, 
and  there  will  be  noticed  a saw  mill,  on  the  canal  bank, 


three  flouring  mills,  foundry,  &c.,  besides  a very  fine  grain 
house,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Jones  & Son.  Dresden  is  an  old 
town,  and  from  its  location  derives  most  of  its  support  from 
agriculture.  Leaving  the  junction  our  train  soon  crosses 
another  very  fine  bridge  and  we  again  enter  upon  the  indul- 
gence of  magnificent  rural  scenes,  though  we  have  bid  farewell 
to  the  last  coal  works  on  this  line.  Some  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  last  station  brings  us  to  the  little  town  of 

FRAZEY8BURG, 

having  a population  of  about  500  persons,  and  we  are  informed 
it  is  an  incorporated  village.  There  will  be  observed  here  a 
a planing  mill  and  of  course  a flouring  mill — the  chief  support, 
commercially,  being  derived  from  agricultural  and  mining 
pursuits — iron  ore  is  also  prolific  in  this  section. 

NASHP0RT  ROAD,  HANOVER  AND  MONTGOMERY’S 

follow  in  succession,  but  are  simply  road  side  stations  affording 
little  variety  in  the  way  of  attractions  to  comment  upon,  unless 
we  repeat  the  sentiment: 

“ Wherever  the  eye,  upon  nature  may  dwell, 

Commanding  rare  prospects  of  hillside  or  dell — 

Perfection’s  the  rule — to  the  plain  humble  sod, 

Bidding  man  to  look  up,  from  nature  to  God.” 

Next  we  approach 

NEWARK, 


“ That’s  cleft  full  many  a lusty  log  to  shield  our  pioneers." 

Next  we  come  to 

ADAMS’  MILLS  DEPOT 

where  there  is  a scattered  village  of  probably  two  hundred 
inhabitants.  A fine  mill  will  be  seen  on  the  right  and  a 
small  school  house  on  the  left  of  the  cars.  The  residences  round 
here  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  humble,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rural  abode  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith,  which  is  excep- 
tionally attractive.  Following  the  canal, about  half  a mile  dis- 
tant, on  the  right,  it  will  be  seen  to  run  through  a splendid 
large  dam  or  lake,  admirably  adapted  to  a small  boat  and  sug- 
gestive of  affording  “a  happy  hunting  ground”  for  “ye  ma- 
nipulator of  ye  rod  and  line."  But  calling  to  mind  Dr.  John- 
son’s definition  of  a “fishing-rod” — which  was  that  it  “con- 
sisted of  a pole,  with  a string  at  one  end  and  a fool  at  the 
other,  ’ we  beg  to  be  excused  from  giving  further  expression  to 
our  enthusiasm  in  this  direction,  and  simply  note  the  senti- 
ment of  our  brakeman,  which  still  riytgs  on  the  ear — 

“DRESDEN  JUNCTION 

is  the  next  station.”  Alighting  from  the  car  we  were  promptly 
informed  that  the  Cincinnati  A Mount  Vernon  train  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  depot,  and  it  was  well  that  it  was — for 
the  junction  depot  has  little  else  to  keep  it  company.  It  is 
however,  located  on  a most  agreeable  and  convenient  spot,  but 
without  any  buildings  around  it,  except  a miniature  “ Refresh- 
ment Saloon,"  and  small  boarding  house  with  livery  accom- 
modation. Thanks  for  this  to  a Mr.  R.  Donaker,  from  whom 
we  were  glad  to  receive  assurances  of  something  in  the  hotel 
line,  much  better,  in  the  near  future,  as  there  is  unquestion- 
ably a need  of  good  accommodations  at  this  point.  Now 
Dresden  is  quite  a little  town,  about  li  miles  from  the  junc- 


It  is  a town  of  some  1,500  inhabitants,  has  seven  or  eight  pla-  j 
ces  of  worship,  excellent  school  and  its  own  newspaper,  appro- 
priately styled  the  Dresden  Doing*,  neatly  gotten  up  and  spicily 
edited  by  a Mr.  W.  Smith.  The  hotels  are  the  “Osborne 
House,”  kept  by  Mr.  T.  Osborne,  the  “ American  House,”  by 
Mr.  B.  Green,  and  the  “White  House,”  by  Mr.  John  Watson, 
while  in  the  way  of  manufactures  will  be  found  a woolen  mill,  | 
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another  of  the  most  important  towns  along  our  present  route, 
to  arrive  at  which  our  train  crosses  the  north  fork  of  Licking 
creek,  ere  we  come  to  a stand.  Newark*  is  an  important 
centre  for  manufactures,  and  boasts  a population  of  12,000  in- 
habitants, while  it  is  the  junction  of  the  P.  C.  & St.  L.  with 
I the  Central  Ohio,  Lake  Erie  and  Straitsville  divisions  of  the 
j B.  & O.  R.  R.  The  present  Mayor  is  J.  W.  Bigelow,  Esq.,  and 
I the  educational  facilities  here  are  said  to  be  second  to  those  of 
no  other  town  in  the  State — so  many  as  seven  school  houses 
, being  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Professor  Hartzler. 
There  are  some  twelve  or  thirteen  places  of  worship,  though 
some  of  the  pastorates  are  going  under  change  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  are  enabled  only  to  give  the  following:  Second 
Presbyterian,  Rev.  G.  A.  Beattie;  Trinity  Episcopal,  Rev.  F.  M. 
Hall;  Methodist  Episcopal;  Baptist,  Rev.  D.  E.  Oweii ; German 
Presbyterian,  Rev.  J.  Kromer;  Congregational,  Rev.  E.  Joues; 
and  Catholic,  the  Rev.  Father  De  Gallia.  The  town  is  an  old 
! one,  yet  still  growing,  and  its  tradesmen  are  shrewd  business 
men  of  more  than  average  enterprise.  There  are  four  capital 
| papers  published  here,  viz:  The  Advocate,  by  W.  D.  Morgan; 
1 the  American,  by  Messrs.  Clark  A Underwood;  the  Banner,  by  W. 
i R.  Scott;  and  the  Advance,  by  J.  B.  Lawlor.  Prominent  among 
| the  industrial  enterprises  are  the  “Newark  Rolling  Mills,”  the 
i “Star  Glass  Works,”  by  Shields,  King  A Co.;  portable  engine 
| works  by  H.  A F.  Blandy,  portable  engine  works,  and  saw  mill, 
by  Sheidler  A McNamar;  stove  foundry  by  Ashley  A Kibler;  en- 
! gine  foundry,  by  J.  E.  Thomas  A Co. ; beside  a number  of  smaller 
j enterprises,  such  as  flouring  mills,  wagon  shops,  Ac.  The 
freight  agent  in  the  employ  of  the  P.  C.  A St.  L.,  at  this  depot, 

! is  Mr.  A.  B.  Jackson,  who  has  worthily  filled  his  present  po- 
1 sition  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  while  the  ticket  agent,  Mr.  J. 

| M.  Malone,  has  served  the  company  faithfully  for  seven  years — 
i four  years,  during  which,  in  his  present  capacity,  at  Newark. 
Leaving  Newark,  much  as  the  town  merits  a still  more  lengthy 
notice — withheld  only  as  our  space  is  somewhat  limited — we 
next  come  to 

LOC’KPORT, 

which  is  in  Licking  county,  and  has  a population  of  about  300 
inhabitants.  There  is  a rolling  mill  here,  owned  by  parties  in 
and  around  Newark,  but  that  is  all  in  the  way  of  manufactures. 


“It  is  the  county  seat  lor  Licking  county,  end  possesses  e very  One  fair  ground  and  nee 
track  ; this  county’s  annual  meetings  being  always  Tory  largely  attended. 
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There  is  a suitable  school  house,  but  no  church  building  in  the 
village,  near  the  western  part  of  which  the  railroad  runs  through 
a portion  of  the  old  fort,  part  of  which  can  be  distinctly 
seen  on  the  south,  or  from  left  side  of  the  car. 

GRANVILLE  SIDING 

is  simply  a convenient  stopping  point,  but  without  a depot, 
taking  its  name  from  the  “Feeder”  that  ran  from  Granville 
town  (three  miles  north)  to  the  canal  south — the  proposed 
crossing  of  the  Ohio  Central  Railroad.  From  here  we  next 
approach 

UNION  STATION, 

also  in  Licking  county,  though  probably  not  blessed  with  a 
population  to  exceed  75  to  100  persons.  It  is,  however,  the 
depot  for  Granville  town,  three  miles  north,  and  has  one  store, 
owned  by  a Mr.  N.  Nash.  The  principal  residents  here  are 
Messrs.  A.  Cunningham,  Asa  Parks,  Felix  Ford,  senior  and 
junior,  W.  H.  Tyhurst  and  R.  Kyle.  East  of  the  station  one 
half  mile,  and  on  the  north  side,  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Jake- 
way, while  west,  one  half-mile,  and  in  a nice  secluded  grove  (on 
the  north  side)  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Schisler.  Just 
north  of  this,  and  conspicuous  from  the  road,  is  the  County 
Infirmary,  and  still  further,  in  the  same  direction,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  J.  A.  Lee,  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Elias  Fassett 
and  later  by  Mr.  Frank  Dunlevy. 

KIRKERSVILLE  STATION 

takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Kirkersville,  two  miles  south, 
and,  being  very  sparingly  populated,  only  commands  one  store) 
kept  by  Messrs.  Rugg  Bros.  There  are  telegraph  and  express 
offices  at  the  depot.  On  south  side  of  station  is  the  neat  resi- 
dence and  productive  farm  owned  by  Mr.  L.  Beecher,  as  also  a 
saw  mill  and  tile  mill,  owned  by  Messrs.  Wygart  & Morrow, 
while  one  mile  west,  on  the  south  side,  close  to  the  road,  is  the 
attractive  residence  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Stoddard — the  first  residence 
and  farm  south  was  originally  owned  by  the  late  George  Vance, 
and,  we  believe,  succeeded  to  by  his  family.  And  this  brings 
us  to 

PATASKALA  STATION, 

still  in  Licking  county.  The  population  here  numbers  about 
700,  and  its  name,  which  is  of  decided  Indian  derivation,  is 
taken  from  the  creek  running  near  by.  It  has  two  good  flour- 
ing mills,  run  by  Messrs.  Peters  <fc  Son  and  Jesse  Horn  as 
proprietors  thereof,  respectively.  Two  saw  mills,  by  Messrs. 
Peters  ifc  Bro.,  and  N.  R.  Pheaster;  one  handle  factory,  by  N.  G. 
Blanser,  and  a cigar  manufactory  by  G.  Lynn.  Also  a capital 
general  store,  Messrs.  Mead  & Youmans;  dry  goods  and  grocery, 
Hildreth  and  Stratton;  dry  goods  and  notions,  H.  & 0.  D.  Ash- 
brook;  grocery,  C.  L.  Roberts;  drugs,  H.  L.  Beem;  drugs  and 
grocery,  J.  H.  Baird  & Bros,  and  J.  W.  Burnside;  hardware,  S. 
D.  Whitehead;  boots  and  shoes,  D.  H.  Travel  & Sons  and  Geo. 
W.  Taylor;  harness  and  saddles,  H.  C.  Arnold;  hardware  and 
stoves,  L.  E.  Skinner;  furniture  and  agricultural  implements,  S. 
& J.  Travel;  merchant  tailor,  W.  B.  Arnold;  jewelers,  S.  Ramey 
& Son;  and  two  livery  stables,  by  Messrs.  Rinker  <fc  Outcalt 
and  Rosengraut  & Bro.  There  are  three  millinery  establish- 
ments, conducted  by  Mrs.  E.  Davis,  Mrs.  W.  Arnold  and  Miss 
Eliza  Clarke;  a job  printing  office  by  Mr.  E.  Davis,  and  a 
bakery  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Clifton.  In  the  matter  of  hotel  accommo- 
dations, the  “American  House,”  under  the  efficient  conduct  of 
Mr.  William  Outcalt,  affords  ample  entertainment  for  all  com- 
ers. There  are  three  places  of  worship  here : the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Kohr;  a Methodist  Epis- 
copal, under  the  teachings  of  the  Rev.  D.  Y.  Murdock,  and  a 
United  Brethren  Church,  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hopkins.  In  the  way  of  education,  there  are  five  schools, 
(graded)  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Prof.  S.  Stoughton. 


The  principal  residences  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad  at 
this  point  are  those  of  Messrs.  W.  C.  Elliott,  C.  H.  Elliott,  J.  S. 
Youmans  and  Jesse  Green,  (farm  and  residence.)  On  south  side 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Mead,  E.  B.  Joseph,  O.  Nichols,  M.  V.  Joseph, 
and  J.  H.  Stimson.  Just  east  of  the  town  is  Mr.  M.  E.  You- 
man’s  residence  and  farm,  with  Mr.  Joseph  Atkinson’s  resi- 
dence next  south.  Then  one  half-mile  northeast  is  the  residence 
and  farm  of  S.  Philbrook,  while  the  neat  cottage  residence  north 
of  the  water  station  is  occupied  by  Mrs.  C.  Moore.  Mr.  W.  El- 
liott is  the  popular  agent  at  Pataskala,  to  whom,  with  Mr.  S. 
B.  Howe,  telegraph  operator,  we  are  indebted  for  courtesies 
extended.  A mile  hence,  and  we  draw  up  at 

COLUMBIA  CENTER, 

having  a population  of  about  200  inhabitants.  There  are  two 
churches  here,  a “Congregational”  and  “Christian  Union,” 
while  there  is  a good  school  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Robert  Foregraves.  The  principal  residents  are  Messrs.  Stoei 
Mills,  Edmund  Besse  and  Jacob  Anderson.  A short  distance 
south  of  town  are  the  prominent  residences  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Vand  and  Mr.  Reuben  Alward,  while  one  mile  west,  on  the 
south  side,  is  the  neat  residence  of  Mr.  George  Gilbert. 

SUMMIT  STATION 

can  probably  claim  from  75  to  100  inhabitants.  Has  a “Chris- 
tian Union”  church,  but  no  school  house  in  the  village.  A. 
D.  Morgan  keeps  a hat  and  shoe  store  and  H.  Moore,  a general 
store.  There  is  here  a B.  & O.  express  and  telegraph  office,  and 
the  most  prominent  citizens  are  Messrs.  Overturf,  Jas.  Stewart, 
David  McIntosh,  George  Holcomb,  Levi  Geast  and  James  Lay- 
ton.  One  mile  west,  on  the  south  side,  is  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Williams.  It  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  this  last 
i station  derives  its  name  from  being  the  highest  point  between 
Columbus  and  Newark,  there  being  a gradual  ascent  almost  the 
entire  distance  of  fourteen  miles  from  Columbus.  We  next 
come  to 

BLACKLICK, 

the  first  depot  we  strike  in  Franklin  county,  having  a popula- 
tion of  probably  300.  There  are  no  church  buildings  here,  but 
| one  school  house.  The  freestone  quarries  seen,  just  before  ar- 
! riving  at  the  depot,  being  the  property  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Armstrong. 
Near  the  west  side  of  the  town,  south  of  the  road,  is  the  farm- 
stead aud  lands  owned  by  Mr.  Ezekiel  Compton. 

TAYLOR  STATION 

| claims  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  inhabitants,  is  a delightful 
rural  depot,  but  makes  no  display  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
though  there  is  ample  provision  made  for  educational  purposes. 
A short  distance  west,  and  from  the  left  side  of  the  cars,  may 
be  seen  the  attractive  residence  of  Mr.  David  Taylor,  Jr.,  one 
half  mile  before  arriving  at  the  next  station,  which  is 

BIG  WALNUT, 

in  Franklin  county,  There  will  be  observed  on  the  right  a fine 
residence  owned  by  Mr.  Andrew  Morrison,  while  one  mile  west 
of  the  depot,  on  the  same  side,  will  be  noticed  the  rural  home  of 
Mr.  Corbin  Zane.  Big  Walnut  depot  derives  its  name  from  be- 
ing a telegraph  and  water  station  located  on  Big  Walnut  creek, 
but  it  is  not  surrounded  with  any  prominent  residences. 

ALUM  CREEK  SIDING, 

which  is  the  next  point  of  call,  is  only  a side  track,  half  a mile 
east  of  a creek  bearing  the  same  name.  Really,  however,  the 
correct  original  name  of  the  latter  was  “Elm  creek,”  which  has 
been  perverted  to  “ Alum  creek.”  From  this  water  course  is 
seen  (on  the  north  side)  the  famous  “ Water  Cure”  conducted 
successfully  by  Dr.  Shepherd,  and  beyond  it  “ St.  Mary  s Aca- 
demy.” A little  to  the  west  of  the  “Water  Cure,”  and  on  the 
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same  side,  are  several  acres  of  land  devoted  exclusively  to  gar- 
dening, and  owned  by  Mr.  Adam  Dich.  Next  we  arrive  at 

CALDWELL  STATION, 

two  miles  east  of  Columbus,  and  the  junction  of  the  Scioto  Val- 
ley Railway,  with  the  Columbus  and  Newark  Division  of  the 
P.  C.  it  St.  L.,  and  B.  it  O.  Railroads.  A little  beyond  the 
junction,  on  the  left  side  of  the  track  will  be  observed  the  “Re- 
volving Scraper  Factory,”  and  still  half  a mile  further  on,  to 
the  right,  we  come  in  view  of  the  P.  C.  & St.  L.  Rv.  Co’s 
“round  house” — a substantial  structure  where  their  locomo-  j 
tives  are  stabled  and  admirably  cared  for,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  fact,  (which  has  frequently  escaped  the  lips  of  travelers) 
that  the  old  “Pan  Handle”  engines  are  among  the  finest — 
and  “kept  up  to  the  handle”  with  the  most  attractive  and 
serviceable  locomotives — that  ever  turned  a wheel  on  this 
American  continent.  , 

ARSENAL  SWITCH, 

is  so  named  from  the  “arsenal”  standing  in  sight,  not  far  from 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  track,  and  of  which  we  might  say 

“ This  is  the  arsenal.  From  Moor  to  ceiling 
Like  a huge  organ  rise  the  burnished  amis 
But  from  their  silent  pipes,  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  citizens  with  strange  alarms, 

yet  it  is  a lively  quarter  for  the  initiation  of  recruits  and  the 
frequent  entertainment  of  accomplished  regiments,  while  the 
band  attached,  has  attained  almost  a national  reputation  for 
excellence  as  the  “Columbus  Barrack’s  or  Garrison  Band."  We  j 
are  now  virtually  in  Columbus  corporation,  hence  we  will  skip  1 
over  the  last  mile  of  the  city  sights,  the  more  speedily  to  refer 
to 

COLUMBUS  I/NIOX  DEPOT. 

It  will  be  found  one  of  the  largest,  lightest,  best  arranged 
and  most  efficiently  kept  terminals  in  the  country — lofty  and  i 


unusually  free  from  all  unnecessary  smoke  and  noise  beyond 
the  actual  requirements  of  traffic.  On  the  left  are  ranged  a 
series  of  rooms  including  every  facility  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  passengers,  from  the  refreshment  counter  and  dining 
room  down  to  a free  reading  room  and  library,  the  ticket  office 
being  located  in  the  center,  where  the  indefatigable  agent, 
Mr.  Edward  Pagels,  officiates  with  so  mucli  attention  and  polite, 
ness.  In  a previous  article,  and  under  the  head  of  “Connec- 
tions made  by  the  P.,  C.  & St.  L.  Ry.,”  we  give  the  names  of 
the  several  lines  running  into  this  noble  and  substantial  struc- 
ture— hence  to  repeat  them  would  be  unnecessary.  Columbus, 
we  need  hardly  say,  as  the  capital  of  the  famous  “Buckeye” 
State,  has  a widespread  popularity  equal  with  that  of  Pitts- 
burgh for  its  manufacturing  resources,  therefore  to  elaborate  on 
the  city,  its  trade,  commerce  and  characteristics,  would  only  be, 
to  the  average  American  citizen,  like  resorting  to  an  exhaustive 
argument  in  the  hope  of  convincing  him  that  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  were  in  the  West.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the 
General  Manager  of  the  P.,  C.  A St.  L.  Ry — D.  W.  Caldwell, 
Esq.,  than  whom  a more  experienced,  energetic  and  gentle- 
manly representative  no  road  in  the  nation  need  desire — has 
his  offices  located  here,  as  also  Col.  W.  L.  O’Brien,  General 
Ticket  Agent,  whose  superior  ability,  careful  discretion  and 
uniform  affability  retain  for  him  such  universal  popularity. 
Having  now  completed  a most  agreeable  trip,  and  indulged  in- 
numerable pleasing  associations  during  our  series  of  inquiries, 
we  should  lie  lacking  in  becoming  respect — if  not  common 
gratitude — did  we  fail  to  pay  a parting  tribute  to  the  uniform 
kindness,  civilities  and  attentions  of  the  P.,  C.  A St.  L.  officials, 
everywhere — from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — with  whom  we 
have  come  in  contact,  which  has  positively  converted  our  ap- 
parent tedious  task  into  an  absolute  season  of  the  highest 
enjoyment. 


TRAVELING  REDUCED  TO  A SCIENCE. 


SAMPLE  privileges  AND  CONVENIENCES  FOPN’D  ON  THE  P.  0.  A 

ST.  L.  RY. — THE  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  COMPANY'S  WONDERFUL 

ACHIEVEMENTS. 

There  was  a day — and  that  at  no  remote  period — when  to 
journey  over  this  vast  American  continent  was  deemed  a feat 
far  from  a sinecure  achievement.  And  in  those  days  nothing 
fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  weary,  footsore  traveler  with  such  a 
ring  as  the  rude  invitation  of  the  teamster  on  the  pike  when 
he  sung  out,  “Jump  into  my  wagon,  and  we’ll  all  take  a ride.” 
But  with  the  universal  metamorphosis  that  have  dawned  in 
modern  life,  what  a revolution  has  been  instituted  in  the  modes 
of  travel!  No  longer  is  a progressive  community  satisfied  with 
seeing  the  jaded  stage  horses  of  yore  superseded  by  the  ponder- 
ous locomotive  that  dashes  through  tunnels,  climbs  mountains 
and  bounds  frantically  through  mighty  ravines,  but  as  if  “to 
render  perfection  perfect,”  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  man  has 
positively  reduced  the  old-time  monotony  of  traveling  to  an 
absolute  season  of  the  highest  enjoyment.  Figuratively  speak- 
ing, if  you  should  desire,  or  necessity  requires  you,  to  take  a 
trip  in  these  days  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  a distance  of 
1,062  miles,  you  need  take  no  concern.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
simply  to  take  an  early  supper  and  board  the  cars.  Indulge  a 
pure  Havana  cigar  until  “old  Sol”  has  fairly  sunk  to  rest  in 


the  western  horizon,  and  then  retire  to  a couch  of  ease  and 
comfort  in  a chamber  of  elegance.  On  awaking  in  the  morn- 
ing you  are  politely  presented  with  a sumptuous  bill  of  fare, 
feast  “royally,"  as  you  would  in  the  most  competent  hotel  in  a 
metropolitan  city,  and  retire  to  your  drawing  room  (car),  from 
the  window  of  which  you  take  in  an  endless  and  diversified 
series  of  delightful  panoramic  views,  from  actual  nature,  at  a 
pace  full  y equal  to  the  capacity  of  your  comprehensive  faculties 
to  digest.  An  epicurean  dinner,  consisting  of  everything  in 
season— fish,  game,  fowl,  meats,  fruit,  and  even  the  indispensa- 
ble “side  issues,”  such  as  hoc,  jn>rt,  claret  or  champagne — next 
awaits  your  pleasure.  After  this  conies  the  usual  “noontide 
nap,"  followed  by  a brief  association  with  new-made  acquaint- 
ances, the  cracking  of  jokes  and  interchange  of  opinions  and 
experiences  from  cushions  of  ease,  surrounded  with  cheerful 
tapestry  and  trappings  of  palatial  grandeur,  well  calculated  to 
enhance  the  gratification  of  your  interview.  Supper,  in  due 
season,  once  more  graces  the  festive  board,  and  you  partake, 
after  which  the  exhilarating  fumes  of  another  regalia  again 
wears  around  the  hour  for  rest.  You  retire,  and,  with  the 
morning’s  sun,  “rise  in  the  East."  Yes,  even  in  New  York,  as 
! unconscious  of  having  traveled  nearly  eleven  hundred  miles  as 
though  your  privilege  had  rather  been  the  indulgence  of  a brief 
season’s  hospitalities  at  the  “White  House,”  the  distinguished 
guest  of  America’s  Chief  Executive!  Why,  such  an  achieve- 
ment, on  the  face  of  it,  would  seem  ample  to  shock  the  confi- 
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dence  of  the  most  credulous.  And  yet  such  indulgences  are 
the  daily  experience  of  travelers  over  the  ever  reliable  and 
efficiently  conducted  old  “Pan  Handle  Route.”  But  the  ques- 
tion naturally  suggests  itself — to  whom  is  especial  credit  due 
for  the  perfecting  and  regulating  of  the  essential  details  to  so 
extraordinary  a combination  of  privileges?  when  we  cheerfully 
respond — 

“THE  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  COMPANY.” 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SLEEPING  CAR  SYSTEM. 

About  the  year  1858,  sleeping  ears  were  adopted  by  a few  of 
the  leading  railways,  in  the  country.  The  cars  then  used  were, 
for  the  most  part,  crude  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  arrange- 
ment and  appointments.  They  were  constructed  under  a 
variety  of  patents,  and  employed  various  devices  which  had 
not  been  perfected  by  experience,  and  in  many  instances  ordi- 
nary passenger  cars  were  utilized.  They  served,  however,  to 
educate  the  traveling  public  to  the  existing  want,  and  dem- 
onstrated the  necessity  of  something  better. 

These  cars  were,  moreover,  confined  to  the  roads  of  the  rail- 
way companies  owning  them,  and  were  unsuited  to  the  neces- 
sities of  travel  on  long  lines,  being  chiefly  used  to  accommodate 
local  travel,  and  then  only  in  case  the  road  was  of  sufficient 
length  to  occupy  an  entire  night  in  the  transportation  of  its 
passengers. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  a class  of  cars  that  would  fur- 
nish accommodations  adequate  to  the  wants  of  both  night  and 
day  travel,  together  with  a system  that  should  afford  continu- 
ous and  unbroken  communication  between  far  distant  points 
over  several  distinct  lines  of  railway,  would  supply  a growing 
want  of  the  traveling  public,  and  probably  largely  increase 
the  passenger  traffic. 

It  was  not  easy,  nor  indeed  possible,  for  a great  number  of 
independent  railway  companies  to  unite  upon  a uniform  pat- 
tern of  car,  to  perfect  uniform  arrangements,  or  to  utilize  the 
many  different  inventions  and  devices,  which,  combined,  make 
up  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a sleeping  car.  Even  had 
any  general  plan  been  suggested  by  one  or  more  companies  for 
acting  in  concert,  some  companies  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
found  it  convenient,  at  any  given  time,  to  furnish  their  pro- 
portion of  cars;  nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to  decide,  with- 
out experience,  what,  in  such  a case,  equity  between  the  roads, 
would  have  demanded. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  constant  provision  of  abundant  sup- 
plies of  bedding  and  changes  of  linen,  and  the  necessary 
laundry  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  suitable  de- 
vices for  heating,  ventilating,  constructing  and  operating  cars 
with  special  reference  to  their  use  as  sleeping  apartments,  are 
the  very  essence  of  a successful  sleeping-car  system ; yet  this 
was  foreign  to  the  regular  business  of  railway  companies,  and 
less  likely  to  receive  their  careful  attention  than  that  of  a 
company  especially  organized  for  the  purpose.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  a separate  organization,  which  should  be  able  to 
make  arrangements  of  a uniform  character,  with  the  different 
railway  companies,  on  such  reasonable  terms  as  would  appeal 
to  their  interests. 

The  organization  of  such  a company,  which  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  the  accommodations  re- 
quired by  an  intelligent  public,  presented  questions  of  much 
magnitude  and  importance.  The  problem  was  to  build  cars 
which  should  embrace  inventions  and  improvements  perfected 
by  the  best  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  country,  and  thus  meet 
the  just  demands  of  the  traveler,  secure  the  railways  a fair 
equivalent  for  their  service,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
reasonable  return  upon  the  capital  invested. 

The  foundation  for  such  a company  was  laid  by  Mr.  Geo.  M. 
Pullman,  who  had  originally  conceived  this  idea  and  was  then 
operating,  to  a limited  extent,  sleeping  cars  in  the  west. 


For  the  purpose  of  perfecting  this  system  on  a scale  which 
would  extend  its  usefulness  to  the  immediate  demands  of  the 
traveling  public,  and  also  keep  pace  with  its  growing  wants  he 
organized  a company  in  1867,  known  as  “ Pullman’s  Palace  Car 
Company,”  incorporated  under  a special  charter  granted  by  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

The  management  of  its  business,  together  with  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system,  have  so  recommended  it  that  at  the  present 
time  more  than  seventy  railway  companies,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  also  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  have  contracted  for  the  use  of  Pullman  cars. 

The  contracts  are  made  for  a long  term  of  years  and  cover 
over  forty  thousand  miles  of  railway,  on  which  it  now  controls 
and  operates  more  than  seven  hundred  cars. 

The  Pullman  Company  represents  a cash  outlay  of  twelve 
million  dollars  and  upwards. 

These  facts  present  the  best  evidence  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  conveniences  which  the  Pullman  cars,  and  .the  system 
under  which  they  are  operated,  afford  the  public  and  the  railwav 
companies  who  have  adopted  them. 

It  is  hut  a few  years  since  the  first  sleeping-car — a rude  adap- 
1 tation  of  the  ordinary  coach — was  attempted;  and  it  is  much 
j more  recently  that  the  necessity  of  frequent  changes  of  cars  by 
day  and  night,  in  a journey  over  several  roads,  was  obviated 
by  the  establishment  of  continuous  sleeping-car  lines,  by  means 
of  which  not  only  the  hurried  business  man  but  also  solitary 
women,  children  and  invalids  are  conveyed  in  a luxurious  cars 
half  way  across  the  continent  without  a change  and  with 
astonishing  ease  and  freedom  from  anxiety. 

We  believe  every  candid  traveler  will  admit  that  there  is  no 
expense  of  his  journey  which  he  pays  so  willingly.  In  the 
ordinary  car  the  passenger  takes  his  chance  of  a seat  when  he 
enters.  In  the  sleeping-car  he  is  the  absolute  owner,  for  the 
journey,  of  a certain  selected  portion,  the  purchase  of  one  berth 
' entitling  him  to  a whole  seat,  or  twice  the  space  belonging  to 
, him  in  the  day  ear. 

Secure  in  the  possession  of  his  berth,  section,  state-room  or 
drawing-room,  the  favored  passenger  can  sleep,  sit,  read,  write, 
eat,  converse,  or  comfortably  stretch  out  and  gaze  through  the 
wide  plate-glass  windows  at  the  flying  landscape.  The  wealth  of 
a railway  bondholder  cannot  give  greater  luxury  or  privacy  in 
traveling  than  the  poorest  man  can  command  for  $2  for  a 
journey  of  hundreds  of  miles. 

The  annual  average  cost  of  operating  a Pullman  car,  includ- 
ing its  repairs,  together  with  maintenance  of  upholstery, 
bedding  and  equipments,  and  pay  of  employees,  is  about 
84,000.  One  considerable  item  of  expense  is  the  car  service. 
In  addition  to  the  conductor  and  porter  of  each  car,  many 
other  employees  are  required  in  the  general  conduct  of  the 
business.  It  has  a thoroughly  military  system  of  inspectors 
who  are  constantly  moving  over  its  lines,  noting  the  efficiency 
and  deportment  of  every  conductor  and  porter,  and  marking 
his  conduct  according  to  a certain  scale  of  excellence. 

The  far-sighted  enterprise  that  is  constantly  increasing  the 
cost  and  completeness  of  appointments — that  is  all  the  time 
experimenting  with  new  devices  to  add  to  the  traveler’s  com- 
fort, and  that  not  only  keeps  pace  with  the  public  demand,  but 
in  advance  of  it,  and  at  frequent  intervals  brings  out  a new 
marvel  of  luxury  ahead  of  all  that  preceded  it — all  these  con- 
tributions of  money  and  genius  are  fairly  entitled  to  handsome 
reward. 

It  is  believed  that  the  public  will  never  consent  to  return  to 
the  old  plan  of  frequent  changes  of  cars  and  broken  travel, but, 
instead  of  taking  any  step  backward,  will  demand  even  further 
improvements.  These,  so  far  as  attainable,  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany can  furnish,  if  its  efforts  to  meet  the  public  wants  shall 
be  as  thoroughly  seconded  by  the  railway  interests  and  com- 
munity at  large  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
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“ THE  PULLMAN  OPEN  SLEEPER,” 

to  the  uninitiated,  bv  day,  much  resembles  an  ordinary  first- 
class  car — so  far  as  the  seating  facilities  are  concerned.  But 
the  internal  fittings,  decorations,  plated  lamps  and  upholstering 
are  much  more  elegant,  while  the  toilets  and  other  conveni- 
ences, for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  the  respective  ends  of  the 
car,  afford  indications  that  the  accommodations  provided  are 
something  extra.  It  is  not  until  night-fall  that  the  full  advan- 
tages afforded  by  these  model  traveling  chambers  of  ease  and 
repose  are  fully  realized.  Not  until  the  liveried  attendant  has 
transformed  the  scene,  and  a series  of  cozy,  full  draped  beds 
have  been  fully  prepared  “in  apple-pie  order.”  Then  awaits 
you  the  comparative  comfort  of  your  own  couch  at  home,  and 
as  you  ensconse  yourself  between  sheets  of  snow-flake  white- 
ness, ’tis  in  such  an  hour — such  a moment — you  realise  with 
Montgomery — 

“How  sweet  at  evening's  close 
To  draw  around  a weary  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose.” 

No  clatter  and  jolting — rolling  or  tossing — for  these  magnifi- 
cent cars  are  constructed  regardless  of  expense.  They  are 
balanced  on  the  most  approved  and  highly  tempered  springs, 
have  improved  couplings,  and  every  wheel  is  composed  of  a 
patent  compressed  paper  material  that  is  next  to  a perfect 
non-conductor  of  sound.  In  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  being  whirled  through  the  air  at  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  per  hour,  you  have  barely  time  to  fully  vision  in  your 
sleep  the  probable  denouements  that  await  you  at  your  jour- 
ney’s end,  ere  you  find  yourself  awaking  to  an  experience  of 
the  realities.  Cheered  to  encounter  the  buffetings  of  commer- 
cial life — refreshed  by  a sound  natural  sleep — or,  mayhap,  in- 
vigorated to  indulge  pleasure  pursuits  in  the  society  of  your 
friends,  then  it  is  that  you  see  and  appreciate  the  advantage, 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  a sleeping  car.  Mean,  indeed, 
would  be  the  selfish  disposition  that  could  begrudge  the  nom- 
inal additional  expense  thus  incurred.  Virtually,  not  more 
than  the  average  damage  inflicted  on  a good  suit  of  clothes 
where  penuriousness  has  subjected  them  to  a season  of  inces- 
sant rocking,  twisting  and  groveling,  in  a dusty  seat,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  catching  a series  of  broken  naps — invariably  re- 
sulting in  a feeling  much  easier  imagined  than  described.  It 
was  the  frequent  necessity  for  taking  long  journeys  that  lead 
to  the  perfecting  of  these  cars,  and  the  immense  advantage 


they  have  proved  richly  entitles  them  to  unlimited  patronage. 
But  with  their  characteristic  enterprise,  ingenuity  and  liber- 
ality, the  “Pullman  Palace  Car  Company”  conceived  yet 
greater  advantages,  and  resolved  next  to  combine  drawing 
rooms  in  their  cars,  and  even  to  produce 

DRAWING-ROOM  CARS  FOR  DAY  TRAVEL. 

Then  dawned  experiment  upon  experiment,  expense  upon 
expense,  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  easy-backed  chairs,  settees 
and  lounges,  richly  upholstered;  floors  carpeted  with  handsome 
pile  Brussels  carpet,  and  blinds  and  lamps  were  introduced  of 
corresponding  magnificence,  until  an  apartment  was  produced 
of  palatial  grandeur.  Society  promptly  appreciated  the  idea, 
and  no  sooner  was  it  seen  “that  it  was  good”  than 


“the  drawing-room  sleeping  car” 

was  introduced,  combining  not  only  the  familiar  associations 
of  home  by  day,  but  also  the  comforts  of  one’s  own  chamber  by 
night.  In  the  most  exquisite  style  imaginable  the  cars  were 
so  ingeniously  constructed  that  to  metamorphose  them  was 
only  the  work  of  a few  moments,  elegant  retiring  rooms  receiv- 
ing their  guests  the  while.  The  toilet  rooms  were  appointed 
to  the  minutest  detail.  Marble-top  washstands,  plate-glass 
mirrors  and  the  advantage  of  handsome  spring  blinds  (by 
which  the  light  could  be  regulated  at  pleasure)  were  among  the 
prominent  features  adopted,  together  with  special  apartments 
so  arranged  that  invalids,  families,  or  private  parties  might 
engage  and  occupy  distinct  rooms,  enclosed  within  richly  en- 
graved and  obscured  glass  doors,  secure  from  observation  or 
intruders.  In  fact  the  elegance  and  completeness  of  these  cars 
then  seemed  to  suggest  that  absolute  perfection  had  been  arrived 
at.  And  such  would  have  decidedly  been  the  verdict  of  any 
one  short  of  the  enterprising  “Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,” 
but  their  motto  being  “Excelsior!”  with  indomitable  persever- 
ance they  again  set  to  work,  and  next  dawned  their  wonderful 

“hotel  drawing-room  car, 

such  a charming  multum  in  parvo  as  only  the  most  extraordi- 
nary genius  could  commence  to  devise.  These  cars  are  absolute 
marvels,  and  so  completely  furnished  and  appointed,  even  to  a 
professional  cook,  that,  added  to  all  the  privileges  hitherto  re- 
ferred to,  they  afford  the  utmost  advantages  of  a first-class 
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metropolitan  hotel.  At  one  end  is  the  kitchen,  fitted  with 
range,  shelves,  cupboard,  ice  chest,  tables,  and  a full  comple- 
ment of  culinary  utensils.  Adjoining  it  is  a waiter’s  room 
(easily  converted  into  a snug  little  sleeping  apartment  for  that 
individual)  surrounded  with  china,  glass  and  linen  cupboards, 
and  flanked  with  a bread  locker,  Ac.  Near  by  is  the  wine 
chest  and  conductor’s  desk — the  entire  arrangement  not  occu- 
pying over  a quarter  of  the  car’s  length.  The  cellar  or  recep- 
tacle for  the  preservation  of  game,  fish,  fowl,  meats,  milk,  butter, 
Ac.,  consists  of  a large  iron  ventilated  safe  affixed  to  the  under 
part  of  the  car,  wherein,  during  the  hottest  weather,  every- 
thing is  kept  perfectly  cool,  fresh  and  sweet  at  a low  degree  of 
temperature,  occasioned  by  the  incessant  draught  surrounding 
it,  produced  by  the  velocity  of  the  train.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  car  from  the  kitchen  department  are  admirably  fitted 
toilets  and  a handsome  private  drawing-room.  The  center  of 
the  car,  on  each  side  of  a richly  carpeted  aisle,  affords  a series 
of  easy  and  handsomely  upholstered  seats,  in  front  of  which 
small  tables  may  be  drawn  out  at  meal  times,  when  the  scene 
presented  can  be  compared  only  to  the  inviting  comparison 
afforded  by  a first-class  banqueting  apartment  in  a suburban  | 
villa.  But,  better  still,  you  are  not  confined  to  prescribed  meal 
hours — for  you  give  an  order  when  you  please  and  for  what  you 


[Pullman  Parlor  Car— with  Revolving  Chair  Seats.] 


like.  It  is  duly  prepared  in  epicurean  style  and  served  in  the 
most  tasteful  and  accomplished  manner.  The  immense  advan- 
tages over  taking  hasty  “snacks”  or  so-called  “meals”  at  road- 
side refreshment  counters,  will  at  once  be  apparent.  Your 
food  is  specially  and  carefully  prepared  to  your  peculiar  taste 
and  laid  before  you  in  the  most  presentable  manner.  You  sit 
down  at  perfect  ease  and  indulge  at  your  pleasure,  while  the 
trifling  extra  costs  over  a gobble  in  a refreshment  saloon,  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  simple  relief  from  an  anxiety 
of  being  left  behind  while  dispatching  a few  morsels  of  “you  [ 
know  not  what.”  This  comparatively  new  and  important  fea- 
ture in  railroading  is  something  absolutely  wonderful,  and  j 
speaks  volumes  in  honor  to  American  ingenuity,  skill  and  en- 
terprise, but  nothing  short  of  a personal  experience  can  possibly 
convey  a correct  estimate  of  how  much  society  is  indebted  to  the 
“Pullman  Palace  Car  Company”  for  their  astonishing  achieve- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  styles  of  cars  the  Pullman  Com- 


pany also  run  an  “Exclusive  Hotel  Cab”  and  an  “Exclu- 
sive Parlor  Car,”  with  a “Special  Parlor  Car”— the  latter 
being  open  for  engagement  by  special  parties  where  the  con- 
veniences of  a whole  car  may  be  required;  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  superb  manner  in  which  that  traveling  palace 
is  furnished  is  simply  immense. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  CHARTIER’S  VALLEY. 

Its  Rural  Fascinations — Fertility — Healthfulness  and,  Pre-eminent 
Claims  to  the  Location  of  Suburban  Residences,  as  Suggested 
During  a most  Delightful  Ride  from  Mansfield 
to  Washington,  Pa.,  over  the  Popular 
“ Pan  Handle  Route." 

To  admirers  of  nature — and  particularly  such  as  take  special 
delight  in  improving  “God’s  broad  acres” — there  is  probably 
not  a section  of  country  to  be  found,  for  its  extent,  more  invit- 
ing and  remunerative  than  the  territory  it  is  now  our  purpose 
to  review.  Boarding  the  P.  C.  & St.  L.  train,  at  Mansfield— 
which, 'by  the  way,  is  quite  an  interesting  country  town,  and 
an  extensively  patronized  site  for  suburban  homes*— barely  two 
hundred  yards  are  traveled  ere  we  cross  a bridge  spanning  the 
famous  “Chartier's  creek  ” — a feat,  we  are  politely  in  for  mod  by 
the  affable  conductor,  it  will  be  our  privilege  to  repeat  twenty- 
tiro  times  before  arriving  at  Washington.  Without  for  a mo- 
ment questioning  the  necessity  for  this  wholesale  “bridging 
over  the  distance,"  we  nevertheless  resolve,  if  possible  to  keep 
tallv  for  curiosity’s  sake.  No  sooner  are  we  prepared  to  take 
in  the  surrounding  prospects  than  the  freshness,  sweetness  and 
purity  of  the  air  breaks  upon  us.  exhilarating  to  a degree. 
Rich  pasture  lands,  dotted  with  lowing  herds,  and  traversed  by 
full  many  a feathered  songster  on  its  daily  mission  for  food- 
hills,  dales  and  groves  thickly  wooded  ander  owned  with  varie- 
gated foliagi — each  in  happy  contrast  flourish  in  the  associa- 
tion]! of  the  graceful  winding  creek,  as  its  stream  of  crystal 
puritv  ripples  a ceasless  and  audible  attestation  to  the  pcrfec- 
tive’works  of  nature.  Gazing  upon  such  a scene — enhanced  by 
the  brilliant  rays  of  a resplendent  noon  day  sun,  why  should 
we  wonder  to  recognize  conspicuously,  in  such  seclusion,  the 
united  skill  of  the  architect  and  artizan  displayed  on  de- 
lightful villas  for  the  enjoyment  of  rural  homes  in  such  a 
model  Paradise — 

“ Away  from  the  tlirmoi',  bustle  and  strife — 

The  worries  and  cares  of  commercial  life; 

Where  health  holds  its  own,  in  retirement  sweet, 

And  nature’s  fair  bcautees  constantly  greet.”t 

But’the  hrakexnan  announcing 

“ leasdale” 

suggests  we  are  expatiating  a little  too  freely  between  stations. 
This  is  a small  country  stopping  point,  about  a mile  and  a 
half  from  Mansfield,  and  named  after  the  late  Col.  Lea,  who 
was  once  a prominent  and  popular  resident  near  by.  Soon 
after  passing  the  depot,  from  the  right  side  of  the  car  may  be 
seen  in  the  distance,  on  the  hill  side,  in  a cluster  of  trees,  a 
neat  and  substantial  structure,  forming  the  residence  and  out 
buildings  on  the  Allegheny  county  farm,  which  is  not  only  ex- 

*See  full  account  given  in  Trip  over  Main  Line. 

fA  recent  writer,  referring  to  “The  Desirability  of  Suburban  Homes,”  says:  “The  health 
and  pleasure  of  his  family,  appeals  to  the  business  man  for  a home  in  the  country— free  from 
the  impure  atuiosp  iere  and  incessant  excitement  inseparable  from  a large  manufacturing 
centre.  Families,  even  of  limited  means,  will  find  it  far  cheaper  and  infinitely  more  comfort- 
able to  permanently  leside  in  country  villas,  when  such  are  easy  of  access  from  whence  the 
head  of  the  family  is  associated  with  business.  And  those  having  city  employment  will  fur 
ther  discover  that  the  walk  to  and  from  a depot,  in  connection  with  a short  and  refreshing 
railway  ride,  much  more  agreeable,  and  pleasant,  than  a tedious  “jig,  jag,”  between  widely 
separated  points  in  the  city  in  a crowded  street  car.  It  has  been  proven,  “ time  and  again,” 
upon  the  most  unquestionable  computation  that  rural  homes  not  only  pay  for  themselves  In  a 
little  time,  but  while  doing  so  invariably  secure  for  their  occupants  health,  happiness  and 
longevity.” 
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tensive  but  exceedingly  fertile.  About  a mile  hence  is  Bower 
Hill,  near  to  where  Nevill’s  property  was  burned  during  the 
Whisky  Insurrection,*  while  on  the  left  side  of  the  cars  will  be 
noticed  an  extensive  coal  works  on  the  bank  of  the  creek. 
Passing 

“woodville”  station, 

to  the  left,  we  observe  where  “Peter’s  Run”f  flows  into  the 
Chartier’s  creek  through  a comparative  ravine,  thickly  wooded. 
Arriving  now  at 

“ BRIDGEVII.LE  ” STATION, 

near  the  mouth  of  “McLaughlin’s  Run,”  we  find  a few  stores 
and  a number  of  highly  attractive  residences.  Most  no- 
table among  which  being  the  “Norwood  Springs  Hotel,” 
conducted  by  Mr.  Wright  and  extensively  patronized  by  Pitts- 
burgh’s citizens  as  a country  resort.  Its  rooms  are  large,  airy, 
well  ventilated  and  handsomely  furnished — lighted  by  gas,  and  | 
open  into  spacious  halls  within,  and  broad  piazzas  without. 
The  architecture  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  fine,  its  conve- 
niences perfect  and  the  manner  the  business  is  conducted 
affords  a flattering  compliment  to  “ mine  host,”  whose  facilities 
for  the  conduct  of  a sumptuous  cuisine  enables  him  to  entertain 
his  guests  “ royally.”  Leaving  Bridgeville,  for  over  a mile  the 
woodland  scenery  is  magnificent,  while  the  highly  cultivated 
farms  contribute  a diversity  of  mantled  fields  that  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  immeasurably.  Coming  to 

HASTINGS’  STATION, 

Clark’s  coal  works  will  be  observed  on  the  right,  while  the  clat- 
ter of  milk  cans  on  the  depot  platform  leaves  little  doubt  but 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a rich  dairy  district,  from  whence  the 
“Iron  City”  is  extensively  supplied  with  that  nutritious  indis- 
pensable.! Again,  continuing  our  course,  we  shortly  observe, 
from  the  left  side  of  the  car,  an  old  mill  dam  or  sort  of  minia- 
ture cascade,  which  marks  the  spot  where  probably  the  first 
flouring  mill  in  Western  Pennsylvania  once  stood.  It  was 
erected  over  eighty  years  ago,  and  shared  wide  popularity  as 
“Winfield’s  mill,”  but  it  fell  a prey  to  an  excessive  flood  about 
two  years  ago,  leaving  the  stream  still  flowing  as  if  to  perpet- 
uate the  sentiment  of  the  poem  on  “The  River” — 

“Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 

But  I flow  on  forever.” 

Two  miles  brings  us  to 

“boyce’s  station,” 

where  Boyce’s  old  mill  and  a few  isolated  residences  alone 
appear  to  warrant  the  necessity  for  a railroad  stopping  point, 
though  the  eligible  sites  that  everywhere  abound  for  the  loca- 
tion of  country  residences,  seem  to  invite  those  with  means, 
from  crowded  cities,  in  the  forcible  interrogation — 

"However  can  you,  who  have  means  at  command, 

Inducements  of  country  enjoyments  withstand; 

To  be  parboil’d  and  smoked,  in  city  or  town, 

’Mid  confusion  enough  to  turn  brains  upside  down?” 

But  we  are  now  warned  of  our  near  approach  to 

V 

hill’s  station, 

on  arriving  at  which  we  find  it  located  near  the  mouth  of 

<,“The  Whisky  Insurrection  ” of  1791-4  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to  oollect  an  excise  tax  on 
this  liquor,  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

fThis  stream  is  the  only  object  in  the  “Pan-Handle  Territory”  upon  which  history  has 
unquestionably  fastened  the  derivation  of  its  name  upon  an  Indian  chief.  It  is  named  after 
the  famous  “ Indian  Peter,”  who  came  to  that  stream  every  year  in  early  days,  to  make  salt, 
and  of  whom  the  Pittsburgh  Leader  recently  remarked:  “ Jn  Brownsville  is  the  remains  of 
an  Indian  grave-yard,  where  lies  the  body  of  the  famous  chieftain,  'Indian  Peter,’  who  for 
many  years  led  bis  warriors  in  battle  against  the  white  settlers,  but  afterwards  relented  and 
distinguished  himself  as  the  peace  advocate  among  the  Indians,  at  tho  conference  held  in 
1767  at  California,  seven  miles  down  the  river.” 

X A competent  literary  authority  wiites  from  the  “Nail  City”  as  follows:  “ The  farms  of 
their  Chartier’s  Valley  are  the  richest  the  State  affords,  and  the  product  of  their  dairies 
ever  meet  with  a distinctive  preference  in  Pittsburgh  market,  while  I am  assured  that  the  ice 
cut  from  the  Chartier’s  creek  is  the  purest  andmoat  extensively  sought  after  for  scientific  and 
medicinal  purposes.” 


“Brush  Run,”  and  named  after  Mr.  William  Hill,  an  extensive 
local  land  owner.  There  is  a splendid  ravine  running  between 
the  hills,  opposite  this  depot,  leading  to  a disclosure  of  as 
fine  a tract  of  country  as  eye  could  desire  to  dwell  upon. 
Some  fifty  rods  from  the  depot  and  we  are  in  Washington 
county,  receiving  the  intimation  from  our  brakeman  that  the 
next  station  is 

“greer’s,” 

and  in  due  course,  at  “Greer’s”  we  arrive,  that  station  being  so 
named  after  a worthy  old  pioneer  by  the  name  of  Robert  Greer, 
who  still 

“ Plows  and  sows,  and  reaps  and  mows 
In  hopes  of  toil’s  reward.” 

His  farm,  like  others  in  the  locality,  is  an  ornament  and  com- 
pliment to  the  county.  Leaving  the  station,  as  we  gaze  from 
the  left  side  of  the  cars,  the  richly  wooded  lofty  hills  present  a 
magnificent  sight,  while  the  creek  still  continues  within  sight 
of  the  track.  The  next  stop  is  at 

“ VAN  EMMAN8,” 

named  after  Joseph  Van  Emmans,  who  owned  property  there 
at  the  time  of  the  location  of  the  road.  From  here  the  hills 
commence  to  recede,  as  it  were,  and  a more  open  country  with 
leveler  grounds  continues  as  we  penetrate  the  county.  We 
next  come  in  view  of  the  original  “Morganza”  property,  once 
owned  by  old  Col.  Morgan,  of  revolutionary  fame,  passing  which 
about  a half  a mile  distant,  to  the  right  side  of  the  car,  is  seen 
the  “Morganza  Institution,”  containing  some  three  hundred 
boys  and  girls,  and  commanding  about  500  acres  of  land.  It  is 
really  the  Pennsylvania  Reform  School,  and  instead  of  being 
entitled  to  the  name  of  “Morganza,”  because  it  is  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  old  “Morganza”  property,  the  fact  is  that  the 
property  in  question  was  formerly  owned  by  three  families 
named  Bracken.  The  buildings,  at  the  distance,  have  a very 
pretty  appearance,  and  near 

MORGANZA  STATION, 

to  the  left  of  the  cars,  will  be  observed  a newly  constructed 
water  works  to  supply  the  aforesaid  buildings.  We  next  ap- 
proach 

“CANNONSBURG,” 

quite  a town  of  probably  1,500  to  1,800  inhabitants.  Before  ar- 
riving at  the  depot,  from  the  left  side  of  the  car  will  he  ob- 
served a neat  fair  ground  of  twenty-two  acres,  with  first-class 
half  mile  track.  This  place  was  orignally  laid  out  about  1790, 
and  was  the  seat  of  the  old  “*Jefferson  College”  for  some 
seventy-five  years.  It  is  an  incorporated  town,  with  Mr.  Espee 
as  burgess,  and  boasts  beside  a grist  and  planing  mill,  a full, 
ing  mill,  excellent  lime-stone  quarry,  coal  mines,  wagon  and 
smiths’  shops,  &c.  It  is  quite  an  interesting  country  town,  sur- 
rounded by  a wealthy  agricultural  district.  Between  here  and 
Washington,  a distance  of  some  six  miles,  there  are  three  other 
stations,  viz: 

“ Houston’s,”  “ ewing’s  mills,”  and  “cook’s,” 

with  interesting  scenery  much  similar  to  that  marking  the 
previous  portion  of  the  route — if  anything  different,  perhaps 
affording  more  extended  views.  * Each  of  said  stations  is  named 
after  a prominent  resident  in  its  neighborhood,  and  though 
barely  distinguishable  by  the  scattered  private  villas  and  farm 
residences,  each  alike,  is  conveniently  positioned  in  a rich  and 
prosperous  agricultural  territory.!  Arriving  at  the  ancient 
town  of 

$This  institution  was  recently  removed  to  Washington,  Pa.,  where  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  Washington  College,  the  two  still  being  conducted  there  as  “The  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College.” 

fDesirable  locations  for  country  homes  we  should  remark,  however,  are  not  confined,  to  the 
Chartier’s  Valley.  As  far  west  as  Steubenville,  on  either  side  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  A 
St.  Louis  Rail  way,  .property  possessing  peculiar  advantages  of  location,  and  at  convenient  dis- 
tances from  Pittsburgh,  can  be  purchased  at  low  prices  ani  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 
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WASHINGTON  ,*  I 

the  seat  of  Washington  county,  and  terminus  of  this  branch  of  j 
the  P.  C.  & St.  L.  Ry.,  we  found  the  conveniences  and  atten-  j 
tions  of  a first-class  depot.  Upon  making  the  acquaintance  of  j 
Mr.  D.  I.  Roberts,  the  efficient  and  gentlemanly  agent,  we  were  i 
not  slow  to  find  in  him  a rich  fund  of  local  information  for  one 
who  was  simply  making  an  inquisitorial  excursion.  The  ear- 
liest settlement  of  Washington  extends  away  back  in  the  last 
century  and  there  was  a time,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
when  it  was  a place  of  considerable  importance  for  those  days, 
while  at  present  it  can  boast  of  a population  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  an  incorporated 
town  with  Mr.  Samuel  Hazlett  for  burgess,  and  is  an  im- 
portant educational  center.  Here  are  located  the  “Washing-  ■ 
ton  and  Jefferson  College,”  Dr.  G.  P.  Hayes,  president;  “ Wash- 
ington Female  Seminary”  (with few  if  any  equals  in  the  State) 
Miss  Sherrard,  principal ; and  a new  Episcopalian  Preparatory 
College,  just  about  to  be  opened  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Earp.  There  is  also  one  of  the  finest  public 
schools  in  Washington  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  America, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Welsh,  late  of  Syracuse,  be- 
side capital  union  and  night  schools  in  prominent  parts  of  the 
town.  Washington  has  grown  very  considerably  in  the  past 
nine  or  ten  years,  but  is  not  characterised  for  its  manufactures. 

It  has,  however,  two  excellent  carriage  works,  small  agricul-  i 
tural  works,  flouring  mills,  woolen  mill  and  steam  tannery. 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  the  fact  that  Washington  is  the 
seat  of  Dr.  Le  Moyne’s  noted  crematory,  that  has  of  late  years 
engrossed  so  much  public  attention  in  scientific  circles.  The 
town  has  a capital  Court  House,  and  the  stores  are,  for  the  most 
part  exceedingly  fine,  two  of  them  in  particular,  presided  over  ' 
by  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Smith,  respectively,  being  of  metro- 
politan proportions  and  worthy  the  leading  thoroughfares  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  Union.  In  the  matter  of  railroad  facil- 
ities, in  addition  to  the  P.  C.  & St.  L.  branch  terminating  here, 
the  “Hempfield  Branch  of  the  B.  & 0.,”  and  the  Waynesburg 
narrow  gauge  line  runs  into  Washington,  but  Wheeling  being  i 
thirty  miles  distant  and  Pittsburgh  only  thirty-one  miles,  of 
course  these  towns  take  much  local  trade,  and  the  latter,  being 
so  much  the  larger  commercial  center,  it  is  looked  upon  as  the 
prominent  market  town  for  the  district.  Washington — par- 
ticularly the  eastern  portion  of  the  town — owes  much  of  its 
growth  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Chartier’s  Branch  of  the 
P.  C.  & St.  L.  Ry.,  which  has  not  only  cultivated  an  immense 
business  in  the  past  but  is  to-day  developing  the  entire  coun- 
try along  its  line  of  road  at  a marvelous  pace.  In  the  matter 
of  literary  publications,  Washington  is  fully  up  to  the  stand-  ' 
ard.  So  early  as  1808,  the  Reporter  was  commenced  and  found  ! 
hearty  support.  In  1817  the  Examiner  also  came  into  circula- 
tion, and  in  1851  the  Review  was  issued — the  latter  becoming 
consolidated  in  I860,  as  The  Review  and  Examiner  (Democratic) 
under  which  title  the  said  publication  is  still  carried  on  effi- 


•Washington  county,  Pa.,  of  1781,  may  very  justly  claim  an  existence  as  a portion  of  Vir- 
ginia under  the  original  charter  granted  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  Queen  Elizaltetb,  on  the 
25th  day  of  March,  1584.  James  I.,  in  1606,  divided  the  entire  colony  between  the  London 
and  Plymouth  land  companies,  and  the  southwestern  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  claimed  by 
Virgiuia,  belonged  to  the  Plymouth  land  company.  Charles  I.,  being  successor  to  James, 
gave  extensive  grants  of  lands  to  Lord  Fairfax  and  Lord  Baltimore,  which  caused  much  diffi- 
culty in  1634.  Virginia  was  divided  in  eight  shires  or  couoties,  which,  sii  ce  the  Revolution, 
have  been  further  divided  iuto  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  counties,  of  which  fifty-three  are 
in  Virginia.  The  original  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  under  date  of  March  28th, 
1781,  gave  to  Washington  com  ty  its  metes  a d bounds.  The  borough  of  Washington  was  a 
portion  of  Strabane  township,  and  was  originally  called  “Catfish  Camp,”  from  two  facts  : 
first,  from  an  Indian  Chief  by  the  name  of  Catfish,  of  Kuskee  Indians,  who  owned  the  land  so 
early  as  1759.  Tbe  stream  also  bears  his  name.  Then,  again,  in  1769,  when  David  Hodge 
purchased  the  three  tracts  of  land  from  the  Hunter  family, the  patent  designates  one  as  catfish 
camp,  because  it  was  the  resting  place  of  persons  traveling  from  Red  Stone  Old  Fort  to  Wheel- 
ing—hence  it  was  called  “ Catfish  Camp.”  When  the  town  was  laid  out  by  David  Hodge, 
October  13, 1781,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Basstown,  but  on  the  4th  of  November,  1784,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Washington.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1810,  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough,  and  its  limits  were  extended  in  1854 .—lUjuiraled  Pennsylvania,  by  William  H. 
Engle,  M.  D. 


ciently  by  Messrs.  Johnson  & Neale.  The  Washington  Observer,  a 
first-class  (Independent)  weekly,  entered  the  field  in  1871  and 
is  still  very  ably  and  successfully  run  by  Messrs.  Shellman  & 
Campbell.  The  Elevator,  a Temperance  monthly,  came  out  in 
1874,  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Johnson  & Neale,  and  the  Evening 
Reporter,  a live  little  daily,  with  capital  circulation,  was  launch- 
ed in  1876  by  Messrs.  Moore  & Christman.  Nor  is  this  all,  for 
last  year,  1878,  Mr.  A.  H.  Ecker  also  came  forward  with  the 
Washington  Democrat,  which  is  also  finding  a wide  circulation. 
Nor ‘should  we  omit  to  state  that  Messrs.  Shellman  & Campbell, 
with  their  characterstic  enterprise,  last  year  circulated  The 
Farmer's  Advocate,  issued  quarterly  with  an  immense  free  circu- 
lation that  induced  extensive  advertising  patronage. 


WHEELING  JUNCTION  TO  WHEELING. 


How  we  were  Wound  Round  the  Charming  “ Skirts"  of  West  Virginia 
in  Full  View  of  Ohio's  Most  Attractive  “ Dress,"  Decked  in 
Verdant  Green  and  Animated  with  Natural  Or- 
namentations of  Matchless  Interest. 


A Fascinating  Section  of  Country,  Abounding  in  Lovely  Locations  for 
the  Establishment  of  Rural  Homes,  and  where  a Peaceful  Life 
can  be  Spent  with  Economy,  Ease  and  Comfort, 
to  the  Enhancement  of  Worldly  Pros- 
perity and  Old  Age. 


There  is,  probably,  no  section  of  road  identified  with  the  en- 
tire “Pan  Handle”  system  equally  meriting  of  special  com- 
ment with  that  included  in  the  above  caption.  Except  it  be 
the  superbly  rich  district  so  familiar  as  the  “Chartier’s  Valley,” 
extending  from  Mansfield  to  Washington,  Pa.,  though  the  spe- 
cial attractions  of  the  two  widely  differ  in  their  geological  as- 
pect— the  superior  expanse  and  animation,  marking  the  sur- 
face of  the  Ohio  river,  also  affording  a wide  contract,  as  com- 
pared with  the  still  graceful  windings  of  the  famous  Chartier’s 
creek.  Indeed  both  lines  of  railroad  so  abound  in  magnificent 
prospects  that  it  would  be  impossible — along  one  or  the  other— 
for  the  most  fastidious  not  to  gratify  his  peculiar  taste,  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  should  he  be  in  quest  of  a location  to 

“Share  God's  bounty  in  a rural  home, 

And  sip  life’s  sweetest  draughts.” 

Leaving  Wheeling  Junction,  under  the  experienced  “con- 
ductorship”  of  Capt.  Tate — whose  affability  and  attentions,  it 
may  be  said,  have  inseparably  associated  his  popularity  with 
that  of  the  road — our  attention  is  first  attracted  by  the  singular 
comparison  of  sights  here  afforded  by  the  two  States  of  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia — separated  by  that  ever  restless  and  his- 
torical stream,  the  Ohio  river.  To  the  left,  towering  above  us, 
we  commence  to  follow  a continuous  chain  of  lofty  hills,  thickly 
wooded,  and  presenting  the  grandest  display  of  rich  and  varied 
foliage,  once  forming  a covert  for  roaming  beasts  of  prey,  but 
now  intersected  with  wild  flowers,  winding  paths,  and  not  un- 
frequently  patches  of  nutritious  herbage.  These  hills  are, 
however,  in  many  parts,  too  steep  for  pasture  or  adoption  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  hence  their  forest  like  attractiveness  has 
become  so  little  impaired  at  the  hands  of  our  enterprising  pio- 
neers, while  their  rocky  nature,  below  the  subsoil,  is  frequently 
disclosed  by  rude  stony  projections  and  naturally  formed  grotto 
spectacles,  of  rare  attractiveness,  in  the  Solid  rock.  To  the 
right,  as  you  sit  facing  the  engine,  a few  rods  from  the  depot, 
the  first  building  (an  old  frame)  still  bears  the  almost  obsolete 
sign  of  the  “Pan-Handle  House,”  and  was  the  original  ter- 
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minus  of  the  first  railroad  cut  in  this  section.  But  it  now 
stands  only  a rude  relic,  with  the  old  stage  coach,  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  us  (in  these  days  of  progression)  with  the 
poetic  sentiment  of 

“ Who  weeps  for  the  days  that  are  gone? 

Not  a man  that  can  think — not  one !” 

Beyond  it  we  take  in  a magnificent  view  of  the  fine  bridge 
constructed  by  the  P.  C.  & St.  L.  Ry.  Co.,  spanning  the  river, 
and  from  its  western  extremity  breaks  upon  our  vision  a fine 
view  of  the  city  of  Steubenville*— its  noble  court  house, 
ecclesiastically  designed  temples  for  Divine  worship,  manorial 
residences,  secluded  villas,  and  even  busy  streets,  with  here 
and  there  pillars  of  smoke  ascending  in  the  air  in  testimony 
to  its  importance  as  a manufacturing  centre  and  as  a hive  of 
commercial  industry.  It  will  further  be  noticed  that  while  we 
are  being  comfortably  “ carried  around”  the  margin  of  West 
Virginia  “on  iron  rails”  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  observing, 
(across  the  river)  others,  by  the  car  load,  being  similarly  treated 
in  Ohio,  on  the  track  of  the  “Cleveland  & Pittsburgh  Rail- 
way,” which  likewise  contributes  its  aid  to  enhance  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  town  and  county  seat  just  referred  to. 
Nor  is  the  river  less  condescending  in  rendering  its  best  ser- 
vices for  Steubenville’s  prosperity,  it  runs — (for  it  never 
stands) — between  us  and  the  corporation  line  of  the  latter 
place.  But  we  are  nearing  our  first  stop,  prior  to  which, 
will  be  observed  on  the  left  a delightful  glen  recently  cleared 
by  Mr.  Wells  (who  is  owner  of  the  property)  for  the  reception 
of  visitors,  and  named  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Reid,  “ Fairy  Glen,”  to  which 
our  readers  might  with  pleasure  and  profit  turn  their  attention. 
In  short,  a more  inviting  field  for  mineralogical  and  botanical 
research — and  to  indulge  a free  and  agreeable  picnic,  neither 
the  States  of  Ohio  or  Virginia  can  boast.  And  yet  a little 
further,  to  the  right,  at  a somewhat  declining  position  from  the 
track  is  the  fine  old  mansion  owned  by  Nathaniel  Wells,  Esq., 
the  veteran  worker  in  the  people’s  cause,  who  so  successfully 
operated  in  conjunction  with  a Mr.  Edgington  in  opening  up 
the  first  railroad  that  ever  run  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Wheeling  Junction,  then  known  as  the  “Edgington  and  Wells 
Railroad.  ”f  We  now  arrive  at 

MIDDLE  FERRY, 

as  its  name  implies,  being  so  called  because  it  is  the  centre  one 
of  three  ferries  connecting  on  this  side  with  the  P.  W.  & Ky. 
line.  As  we  draw  up  at  the  platform,  (for  station  house  there  is 
none,)  the  ferry  will  be  observed  on  the  right,  a small  steam- 
boat plying  across  the  river  every  ten  minutes  to  Steubenville 
landing  (320  yards)  which  will  probably  be  best  located  from 
the  cars  on  this  side  by  noting  the  foot  of  the  slip  directly  in 
front  of  a fine  hotel  building,  on  the  opposite  side,  displaying 
in  bold  letters  the  sign  of  the  “ St.  Nicholas  House.”  On  this 
side  there  are  only  two  or  three  isolated  houses  beyond  the 
residence  owned  by  Mr.  Wells,  whose  family  originally  owned 
the  major  part  of  the  tract  of  land  here  located,  but  Mr. 
Nathaniel  is  said  to  retain  only  some  200  to  300  acres  of  it, 
while  he  also  controls  the  ferry  to  Steubenville.  And  now  we 
must  be  pardoned  for  a somewhat  lengthy  comment  on  a sub- 
ject of  exceptional  interest.  Mr.  Wells  is  here  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  some  200  acres  of  magnificent  hillside  property, 
which  he  generously  throws  open  to  the  public,  year  in  and 
year  out.  A spot,  we  believe,  unsurpassed  in  America  to 
which  excursionists  may  resort,  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit, 
in  the  investigation  of  geology,  or  in  fact,  the  study  of  any 
other  perfective  characteristic  in  nature.  The  property  in  ques- 
tion— a hill  rising  to  an  altitude  of  about  300  or  350  feet,  is  not 
only  owned,  but  in  person  cared  for,  by  Mr.  Wells,  and  has  been 

*For  further  account  see  trip  over  main  stem. 

tFuliy  described  in  afoot  note  under  the  head  of  11  History  of  the  P.  C.  A 8t.  L.  By,”— in 
the  first  chapter. 
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aptly  termed  “one  of  God’s  most  inviting  gardens.”  “Anterior 
to  the  present  owner  coming  into  possession  of  the  said  property 
in  1836” — recently  remarked  that  live  local  daily  paper,  the 
Steubenville  Gazette — the  entire  area  of  the  hillside  was  without 
a step,  walk,  plateau  or  even  seat,  but  he  having  liberally  made 
provisions  in  all  these  respects,  we  ascended  two  tiers  of  steep 
wooden  steps  that  landed  us,  with  weary  legs,  upon  a rugged  path 
at  an  altitude  of  about  150  feet,  and  we  took  to  the  left,  under 
the  shade  of  rich  foliage,  where  only  a few  yards  ahead  a seat 
awaited  us  with  two  ever  flowing  streams  of  crystal  water. 
Proceeding  a little  farther  we  came  to  a platform  provided  for 
picnic  dancing  parties,  seated  around — and  having  rested,  we 
advanced  only  a litle  further  along  a zig  zag  path  till  we  ar- 
rived at  the  famous  “ Blowing  Spring,”  so  named  from  the 
blowing  sound  it  makes  during  springing — equally  as  loud  as  a 
jeweler’s  blow  pipe,  though  continuous.  Here  Mr.  Wells  origi- 
nally found  a cave  filled  with  broken  fallen  rocks,  which  he 
had  removed,  affording  a space  of  seventy-six  feet  by  seven  feet 
and  seven  feet  high,  presentihg  all  the  grandeur  of  the  caves  on 
St.  Michael’s  Mount,  in  England,  where  the  tradition  of  “Jack 
the  Giant  Killer  ” was  founded.  Cold,  sullen  and  sepulchral 
hang  the  surroundings,  and  the  echo  of  the  voice  seems  to 
arouse  the  inwardness  of  the  conscience  as  one  approaches  the 
spring,  with  the  words,  “Let  us  drink.”  A neatly  cut  trough 
is  provided,  as  also  seats  for  visitors,  and  though  we  pass  this 
object  of  interest,  comparatively  lightly,  to  take  a general  sur- 
vey, believe  us,  reader,  it  forms  a conundrum  for  the  scientist 
and  a mystery  to  the  world.  It  blows  at  intervals,  and  would 
seem  to  stop  at  pleasure,  but  defies  all  definition.  Continuing 
our  course  yet  200  yards,  we  come  to  “ Diamond  Springs,”  cracks 
resembling  a diamond  as  the  pure  water  gushes  from  the  crevices. 
Subsequently  passing  the  “ Twin  Springs,”  the  rugged  grotto 
scenery  presented,  is  indeed  rich,  but  yet  another  200  yards, 
and  we  are  confronted  with  the  gigantic  “ Parlor  Rock,”  having 
the  appearance,  as  one  gazes  upwards,  of  a pantomimic  scene  of 
leviathan  cliffs  of  150  feet  overhanging  us  in  honeycomb  splen- 
dor, the  result  of  the  weather’s  operations,  yet  perfectly  awe- 
inspiring in  its  grandeur.  Still  further  and  we  approach  the 
favorite  seat  of  the  late  Secretary  Stanton,  formed  in  a cliff  at 
least  100  feet  high,  where,  in  his  youth,  he  resorted  to  study  in 
seclusion — hence  to  him  was  it  dedicated.  As  we  here  stood 
and  beheld  the  sublime  work  of  the  “Great  Master,”  with  a 
deep  ravine  at  our  feet,  the  lofty  trees  striving  in  vain  to  tip 
the  mighty  rocks,  and  contemplating  that  we  were  treading 
the  paths  of  the  red  man  centuries  ago,  we  could  not  desist 
musing — 

“ How  trivial  man’s  conceptions,  Lord, 

When  thou  reveal’st  thy  works.” 

In  exquisite  grandeur  the  towering  oak,  the  beech,  sycamore 
and  sugar  tree,  with  scores  of  others,  at  immense  altitudes, 
would  seem  to  have  grown  to  shelter  secluded  spots  in  the  gi- 
gantic rocks.  Passing  “Stanton  Rock”  we  ascended  yet  sixty 
feet,  almost  perpendicular,  and  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
indulging  the  most  exquisite  panoramic  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
city,  until  locating  the  top  of  the  steps  we  ascended  and  took  our 
course  to  the  right.  Then  came  another  plateau,  where  swings 
were  erected,  and  the  rough  grandeur  of  the  rocks  again  seemed 
to  tower  as  if  laughing  at  the  humble  attempts  of  the  mighti- 
est trees  to  reach  them — such  a scene  of  grotto,  and  natural 
wrought  rustic  beauty,  the  naturalist  seldom  beholds.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  “Castle  rocks,”  we  found  them  presenting  an  invin- 
cible front  high  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  equally  grand 
in  grotesque  beauty  presenting  the  veritable  home  of  the  fa- 
mous sea  king 

“ Who  calls  all  he  has,  for  his  own, 

In  one  hundred  fathoms  deep.” 

But  we  must  hurry  up.  Rounding  the  south  end  of  the  hill 
we  return  by  the  track  of  the  P.  W.  & Ky.  R.  R.,  and  soon 
sight  a magnificent  isolated  spiral  rock  called ‘the  “Devil’s 
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Pulpit,"  some  200  tons,  standing  forty  feet  high,  and  resting 
on  a pivot  of  about  ten  inches  in  circumference — to  look  at 
— just  the  kind  of  treacherous  box  one’s  idea  would  depict  to 
place  his  “Satanic  Majesty”  in,  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  still 
grander  we  next  come  to  one  of  the  finest  and  most  per- 
fect Indian  sepulchres  ever  witnessed  in  this  country,  discov- 
ered in  1834,  internally  18  feet  by  7 feet,  egg-shaped,  and  7 feet 
high  in  the  centre — hewn  out  of  one  huge  solid  stone,  centuries 
ago.  When  found  it  was  filled  with  human  skeletons  that  lay 
in  a mass  huddled  together,  grinning  at  the  explorer  as  he  re- 
moved the  stone  from  the  entrance.  This  is  really  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  curiosities  we  ever  saw.  From 
here,  on  to  the  ferry,  the  woodland  crested  hillside  is  splendid 
to  behold,  while  rabbits  gambol  and  squirrels  chirp  to  bid  the 
visitor,  as  it  were,  a welcome  to  their  rural  home  of  nature’s 
grandeur.  Resuming  our  trip  along  the  smooth  running  track 
(in  which  there  is  a graceful  winding),  we  next  arrive  at 

LOWER  FERRY, 

where  a small  ferryboat  runs  across  to  the  Ohio  shore,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  famous  “Jefferson  Furnace  and  Nail  Works,”* 
clearly  visible  from  our  car.  Here  we  find  a platform  only 
and  a few  houses  to  the  right  of  the  track,  while  we  also  pass 
the  railway  company’s  gravel  bank  from  which  they  obtain 
the  greater  part  of  their  rough  ballast  for  the  tracks.  And 
soon  we  come  to 

mahon’s, 

simply  a crossing,  near  to  which,  on  the  left,  is  the  fine  brick 
residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mahon,  a well-to-do  farmer,  more 
familiarly  recognizable  as  “Uncle  Tom,”  being  a worthy  “dis- 
ciple of  the  plow,”  whose  affability  and  genial  turn  of  mind 
retains  for  him  universal  respect.  But,  not  being  afflicted 
with  neighbors  to  disturb  him  “on  the  even  tenor  of  his  ways,” 
he  can  well  afford  to  be  “Uncle”  to  a whole  community  and 
keep  in  store  an  ever  ready  friendly  greeting  for  all.  Not  far 
distant  is  Mr.  Burgoyne’s  farm,  and  adjoining  to  it  is  Mr.  De- 
vinnev's  land.  Opposite  will  be  seen  from  the  right  side  of 
the  car,  and  across  the  river,  “Mingo  Iron  Works,”  with  the 
village  (or  “Mingo  town”)  in  the  rear  of  it,  that  spot  being 
associated  with  highly  interesting  reminiscences  as  recorded  in 
Indian  history  and  the  early  settlement  of  Ohio  by  the  whites. 
Passing  over  about  another  mile  of  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  road,  we  suddenly  hear  the  announcement  from  our 
brakeman  that  we  are  at 

CROSS  CREEK. 

This  is  certainly  a beautiful  and  secluded  spot,  with  some- 
what more  the  appearance  of  business  than  the  last  place. 
There  is  a platform  and  switch,  with  a warehouse,  owned  by 
Mr.  C.  Devinney,  who  purchases  grain,  wool,  Ac.,  besides  acting 
as  depot  agent.  Soon  after  leaving  the  depot  we  cross  a bridge 
spanning  Cross  creek,  where  it  will  amply  repay  to  secure  a 
view  from  the  platform  of  the  rear  car.  The  surface  of  the 
Ohio,  dotted  with  steamers,  barges,  Ac.;  the  lovely  distant 
hills,  vales  and  magnificent  farm  lands  of  the  “ Buckeye  State,” 
and  the  picturesque  view  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  Rail- 
road, on  that  side  of  the  river,  contribute  to  a scene  of  rare 


°Few  places  are  equally  favored  with  Steubenville  in  the  location  of  so  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful an  enterprise  ns  this.  The  grounds  occupied  by  the  Jefferson  Furnace  and  Nail  Works 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  twenty  acres,  whereon  are  erected  two  very  large  blust  furnaces, 
and  two  exceptionally  fine  nail  mills  or  factoiies.  There  is  also  a prolific  coal  mine  connected 
and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  coke  ovens,  the  latter,  when  In  full  run,  contributing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  thousand  bushels  of  coke  per  day.  The  mine  and  ovens  are  only  about 
eighty  or  a hundred  yards  from  the  main  buildings  and  connected  with  a track,  the  entire 
product  of  both  mines  and  ovens  being  consumed  in  the  works.  This  firm  manufactures  100 
to  120  sires  and  varieties  of  nails,  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  seven  inches  long,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  works  is  180,000  kegs,  or  >J,000  tons  per  year.  They  employ,  on  an  average 
from  500  to  550  hands,  paying  out  for  wages  every  two  weeks  *12,000,  In  addition  to  which,  for 
llmt  atone  and  kegs,  bought  locally,  with  a host  of  incidental  expenses,  another  *2,500— or  an 
aggregate  of  *848,000  a year.  Mr.  D.  Spaulding  is  president  and  takes  general  supervision ; 
Mr.  Calvin  B.  Doty  (s  vice  president,  and,  as  a practical  nailer,  Is  superintendent  of  the  nail 
department ; Mr.  C.  H.  Spaulding  is  secretary. 


[ attractiveness.  A few  moments  and  our  fleet  locomotive  dashes 
past  the  coal  mines,  owned  by  Mr.  Lazear,  located  on  the  left 
j of  the  track,  and  we  find  ourselves  at 

I-AZEARVfLLE, 

a rural  stopping  point  named  after  Mr.  Lazear,  a prominent 
director  of  this  line,  residing  at  Wellsburg,  and  who  laid  out  a 
little  town  here  about  the  time  the  road  was  opened.  We 
may  take  occasion  to  compliment  that  gentleman’s  excellent 
i judgment  in  the  selection  of  so  delightful  a spot  to  induce  the 
i erection  of  suburban  residences.  The  healthful  advantages 
rare  prospects,  exceptional'  facilities  and  fertility  of  the  soil 
here  afforded,  will  be  found  matchless,  while  we  understand 
that  the  liberal  terms  submitted  sire  such  as  to  merit  the  imme- 
diate and  careful  consideration  of  all  desiring  to  establish  for 
themselves  a delightful  country  home.  There  are,  however,  at 
present  only  some  half  dozen  sites  taken  and  residences  erected 
thereon,  which  leaves  abundant  choice  for  intending  purchasers. 
Leaving  this  depot,  from  the  left  of  the  ears,  we  soon  observe 
Brook  County  Cemetery,  one  of  the  finest  burial  grounds  in 
this  section  of  the  State,  being  neatly  laid  out,  abundantly 
shaded  with  drooping  trees  and  shrubs,  and  containing  a rare 
variety  of  imposing  monuments,  tombstones,  tablets,  Ac.  The 
major  part  of  the  bodies  originally  buried  in  the  old  Wellsburg 
cemeteries  were,  upon  its  opening,  exhumed  and  reinterred 
here.  This  cemetery,  however,  has  only  been  opened  some 
fifteen  years.  An  amusing  incident  is  related  of  an  Eastern 
traveler,  who,  upon  passing  Lazearville  depot,  remarked,  “Well, 
well!  bless  me,  that’s  a remarkable  good-sized  cemetery  for  so 
small  a town,”  little  dreaming  it  was  the  representative  insti- 
tution of  an  entire  county.  About  a mile  hence,  and  to  the 
right,  we  come  in  view  of  a very  fine  fair  ground,  with  excel- 
lent race  track  and  extensive  outbuildings,  within  the  corpora- 
tion limits  of  Wellsburg,  the  annual  meetings  at  which  are 
invariably  a great  success,  enjoying  a widespread  popularity 
for  fine  stock  and  the  enjoyment  of  first-class  turf  indulgences. 
Across  the  river  will  be  seen  the  coal  works  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  on  the  track  of  the  C.  A P.  R.  R.,  just 
before  Lagrange  depot  is  arrived  at  on  the  same  line.  It  is  a 
prosperous  enterprise,  and  employs  quite  a large  number  of 
hands.  Nearly  opposite  the  fair  ground,  on  the  left,  is  Mrs. 
Freshwater’s  fine  residence,  probably  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  the  county,  while  several  other  charming  residences,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  track,  we  continue  to  view  until  our  train 
arrives  at 

WELLSBURG, 

the  comity  seat  of  Brooke  county.  It  is  said  there  are  few 
cities  in  the  State,  either  older*  or  as  old  as  this,  while  in  the 
annals  of  history  its  record  in  the  past  has  furnished  an  un- 
limited amount  of  exceptionally  interesting  reading.  Across 
the  river,  though  not  seen  from  the  depot,  is  Lagrange,  Ohio, 
quite  a little  village.  Wellsburg  is  a solid  business  place  of 
about  2,500  inhabitants,  being  largely  supported  by  a wealthy 
and  successful  agricultural  community.  It  is  possessed  of  cap- 
ital schools  and  ample  church  accommodation,  while  the  stores 
throughout  the  town  are  thoroughly  stocked  and  presided  over 
by  men  of  superior  business  tact  and  experience.  There  are 
two  excellent  weekly  newspapers  printed  here,  which  jealously 
guard  the  interests  of  the  ancient  borough — the  Herald,  owned 
and  most  ably  edited  by  a Mr.  Jacob,  and  the  News,  controlled 
with  ability  and  enterprise  by  Mr.  A.  Glass.  Good  hotel  ac- 
commodations are  provided,  and  the  general  good  order  of  the 
city — its  liealthfulness  and  numerous  other  advantages — make 
it  a most  desirable  locality  in  which  to  live.  In  the  way  of 

°Keport  has  generally  had  it  that  Wellsburg  was  laid  out  in  1793,  but  records  on  file  in  Ohio 
county  Court  House  show  that  at  the  January  terra  of  the  county  court  of  Ohio,  in  1"91. 
Charles  Prather  produced  the  plat  of  “ Charlestown  ” (now  Wellsburg)  io  open  court.  Moses 
Chapline  was  clerk  of  the  court  at  the  time,  and  Jas.  Griffith  was  the  surveyor  who  surveyed 
the  plat  o£  “ Charlestown.”  Not  bad  authority  to  settle  the  subject. 
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manufacturer,  there  is  a capital  paper  mill,  reaper  and  mower 
establishment,  carriage  and  smith  shops,  mills,  Ac.  Those 
taking  a lively  interest  in  historical  research  and  who  may  be 
desirous  of  locating  a villa  residence  in  the  country— still  com- 
manding the  advantages  of  ready  access  to  a live  town — can 
select  no  finer  place  than  the  vicinity  of  Wellsburg.  Mr.  James 
Hervey  is  at  present  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  may  be  congratu- 
lated upon  his  good  fortune  to  preside  over  so  interesting  a 
county  seat  and  so  prosperous  and  peaceable  a community — 
one  special  good  feature  in  the  local  government  of  this  bor- 
ough precludes  the  establishment  or  conduct  of  anv  saloons 
or  restaurants  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  provided  for 
public  indulgence.  Senator  W.  II.  Tarr,  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  and  a member  of  an  old  and  influential 
family  in  this  section,  resides  here.  In  addition  to  occu- 
pying a very  fine  country  scat  himself,  he  also  owns  other 
attractive  residences  in  the  city  and  is  a gentleman  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  There  is  a depot  here,  the  principal  one 
between  the  Junction  and  Wheeling,  at  which  is  found  a 
telegraph  office,  express  agency,  Ac.,  and  Mr.  -J.  P.  Kline  is  the 
respected  agent,  most  indefatigable  in  his  attentions  to  busi- 
ness. Leaving  Wellsburg,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  and  we 
cross  Buffalo  creek,  the  mouth  of  which  Washington  and  Craw- 
ford visited  in  1770,  while  it  is  a stream  most  popular  in  his- 
torical lore,  both  for  its  adjacent  hunting  grounds  and  for  being 
where 

“ Reckless  chiefs  and  wiley  braves — 

Blood  thirsty — lurk'd  around, 

Our  noble  pioners  to  (ind 
And  fell  them  to  the  ground.” 

From  the  left  we  soon  observe  the  neat  white  frame  residence 
of  Mr.  Forbes,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Forbes  and  Carmichael, 
whose  coal  shoot  crosses  the  track  a very  short  distance  further 
on,  and  from  which  the  engines  on  this  line  are  supplied  with 
coal.  Next  we  cross  the  Wellsburg  and  Beech  Bottom  county 
road,  which  crosses  our  track  several  times.  Having  also  wit- 
nessed Bowman’s  coal  chute,  on  the  left,  we  are  politely  in- 
formed that  we  are  at 

BEECH  BOTTOM, 

a strictly  rural  district  of  singular  attractiveness  and  fertility. 
Here  the  country  is  specially  open  and  the  river  is  temporarily 
lost  to  view,  though  “mother  earth,”  highly  cultivated,  fully 
makes  up  the  deficiency  with  a diversity  of  crops  that  strike 
every  one  passing  with  admiration  at  their  perfection.  A 
platform  simply  marks  the  stopping  point,  yet  it  is  one  not  un- 
sparingly patronized  by  surrounding  residents  even  from  a con- 
siderable distance.  Nature's  richest  mantle  still  continues  to 
surround  us  until,  as  we  flit  past  Mr.  E.  Wells’  farm  on  the  left, 
we  come  in  view  of  Mr.  Robert  Miller’s  homestead. 

miller's, 

is  so  named  after  the  Miller  family.  Mr.  Robert  Miller  and  his 
sons  conduct  prosperous  farms  near  the  crossing  and  switch 
here  located,  hut  it  will  be  observed  that  sufficient  space  has 
been  reserved  by  the  railway  company  for  the  erection  of  a depot 
at  some  time — thus  suggesting  their  presumption  that  this  point 
is  destined  to  future  active  growth.  Immediately  opposite  the 
depot,  in  the  midst  of  a fine  field,  will  be  observed  an  ancient 
mound,  covered  with  locust  trees  and  surmounted  with  a rude 
board  stand  under  their  graceful  shades.  This  is  what  is  known 
as  old  Beach  Bottom  race  track,  but  is  now  only  occasionally 
resorted  to  for  the  indulgence  of  picnics,  for  which  it  is  a truly 
charming  spot.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  only  ancient  mound  to 
be  witnessed  from  the  cars  along  this  track,  though  its  entire 
length  is  through  an  interesting  historical  section  of  country. 
Across  the  river  will  be  seen  “Rush  Run”  coal  works,  doing  an 
extensive  business  along  the  Ohio  shore.  Next  comes 


hedges’, 

which  will  again  be  found  a crossing,  only,  with  no  houses 
around  it,  except  one,  to  the  left,  which  is  occupied  by  a widow 
lady  by  the  name  of  Hedges,  after  whose  husband  this  calling 
point  was  named.  There  is  nothing  in  the  vicinity  to  dwell 
upon,  except  the  beautiful  country  scenery,  so  we  will  pass  on  to 

WINDSOR. 

Here  a Mr.  Windsor  would  seem  to  be,  as  it  were,  “monarch  of 
all  he  surveys,”  for  beyond  his  own  desirable  residence,  near 
the  depot,  there  are  only  some  three  or  four  small  tenant,  cot- 
tages— all  of  which  he  owns.  Mr.  Windsor  has  also  a large 
warehouse  at  the  west  end  of  the  platform,  from  which  he 
ships  considerable  grain  and  other  produce  bv  water.  Mr. 
John  Day  also  owns  a neat  farm  south  of  Mr.  Windsor’s,  and 
this  brings  us  to 

SHORT  CREEK, 

thus  named  from  the  creek  running  under  the  track  west  of 
i the  depot.  Here  is  a platform,  warehouse  and  switch,  also  a 
small  store  and  tavern — “ Short  Creek  House  ” — the  whole  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  who  further  acts  as  the  railway 
company’s  agent  and  keeps  the  post  office.  There  are  probably 
some  forty  to  fifty  persons  residing  within  a brief  range;  while 
still  further  in  the  country  are  some  capital  farms.  Across  the 
river  from  here  may  be  seen  the  agricultural  village  of  Warren, 
Ohio — 

“ A prosp'roufi  little  country  town 

That’s  nobly  earned  its  own  renown — 

Though  not  remarkable  to  fame, 

It's  growing  "smart  ” — and  that's  the  same.” 

m’culloch’s 

comes  next,  known  on  the  river  as  “ Burng’  Landing  ” — at 
which  Mr.  M.  McCulloch,  an  influential  farmer,  resides — 
though  south  of  this  point  nearly  the  whole  of  the  river  front 
is  covered,  to  Riley’s  farm.  Tiltonville,  on  the  Ohio  side  of 
the  river,  may  be  fairly  viewed  from  here,  situated  on  the  track 
of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  line,  that  has  run  almost 
parallel  with  us  all  the  way  from  Steubenville.  Also  the  ex- 
tensive farm  owned  by  Capt.  Moore. 

Wilson’s, 

we  are  acquainted,  is  the  next  call,  approaching  which  we  ob- 
serve, in  the  river,  the  first  of  three  islands,  called  “ The  Sisters,” 

I the  water  in  the  channel  only  being  navigable  on  the  north 
j side.  There  is  simply  a platform  again  at  Wilson’s  and  its 
| name  is  derived  from  that  of  a gentleman  who  formerly  owned 
1 the  property  thereabouts,  but  it  was  subsequently  purchased 
; by  a Mr.  Youngman,  who  resides  in  the  only  house  near  the 
; platform. 

larkin’s 

is  a Hag  station,  where  passengers  are  permitted  to  get  their 
1 hands  into  railroading  for  themselves,  by  signaling  the  required 
trains.  The  whole  region  round  is  delightful  for  the  location 
of  villa  residences,  which,  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  near 
future  does  not  bring  in  goodly  numbers;  it  is,  in  fact,  a rural 
’ location  that  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  paying  it  a per- 
1 sonal  visit.  It  is  called  after  Mr.  Larkin,  a successful  farmer 
residing  on  the  hill,  about  a mile  from  the  depot,  and  who  is 
also  a member  of  Wheeling’s  City  Council. 

WILLOW  SPRINGS, 

like  the  previous  stopping  point,  is  surrounded  by  rural  pros- 
pects, and  derives  its  name  from  a fine  spring  at  the  foot  of  a 
willow  in  that  neighborhood.  Mr.  J.  C.  McCord  here  farms  and 
conducts  market  gardening  for  supply  to  Wheeling  market. 
We  find  only  a simple  platform — houses,  “like  angel’s  visits,” 
being  “few  and  far  between.”  Looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
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river  we  are  now  in  view  of  the  second  “Sister  Island,”  which 
is  frequently  flooded,  yet  each  season  produces  quite  a little 
crop  of  corn. 

glenn’s  run. 

Near  the  platform,  to  the  left,  will  be  seen  the  attractive  brick 
residence  of  Mr.  Barr,  attorney  at  law,  and  also  the  summer 
resort  of  Dr.  Bates  and  family,  of  Wheeling.  There  are  no 
other  houses  very  close  thereto,  but  the  district  is  characterized 
for  extensive  garden  plats,  cultivated  to  supply  city  markets. 
Glenn’s  Run,  after  which  this  stopping  point  is  named,  will  be 
observed  to  run  under  the  track,  west  of  the  depot;  on  the  left 
will  also  be  seen  an  orchard,  known  as  Green’s  Grove,  freely 
used  for  pic  nic  parties.  The  middle  “Sister  Island,”-  seen  on 
the  right,  is  very  fertile  and  farmed  by  Mr.  McCord.  Glancing 
over  the  river,  we  begin  to  site  Martin’s  Ferry  and  its  manu- 
facturing interests — the  first  four  of  the  latter,  in  rotation, 
being  Laughlin’s  extensive  nail  factory,  Excelsior  glass 
works,  .Etna  mill  and  Benwood  blast  furnace,  a large  keg 
factory,  &c.  We  are  now  also  passing  the  third  af  the  “Sister 
Islands”  and  the  surface  of  the  river  affords  increasing  evi- 
dences of  maritime  activity.  Crossing  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Richland  and  Washington  districts,  Ohio  county — to 
which  Wheeling  corporation  limits  extends — we  soon  arrive  at 
the 

“top  mill,” 

a platform  that  is  not  only  an  advantage  to  the  adjacent  coun- 
try people  and  the  numerous  employes  at  the  “Top  Mill,”  but 
also  to  a large  number  of  citizens  of  North  Wheeling.  The 
extensive  manufacturing  institution,  adjacent  to  it  is  the 
popular  “Top  Mill,”  blast  furnace  and  nail  works.  From 
here  the  view  of  Martin’s  Ferry,  across  the  river,  has  largely 
increased  in  extent.  In  addition  to  its  manufactories  already 
referred  to,  are  now  visible  Spence,  Baggs  ifc  Co’s  foundry;  L. 
Spence’s  agricultural  works,  “Star”  planing  mills,  Warwood’s 
agricultural  works,  &c. ; also  extensive  vineyards.  Leaving 
the  “Top  Mill,”  other  manufacturing  institutions  crowd  upon 
us,  as  we  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Wheeling  depot,  far  too 
rapidly  to  enumerate  in  detail,  but  among  them  are  included 
prominently  Fox  & Ott’s  North  Wheeling  glass  bottle  works, 
Sweeney  & Son’s  foundry  and  ship  building  yard,  the  “Supe- 
rior” machine  works,  Bell’s  stove  foundry,  Wilson  it  Dunlevy’s 
keg  factory,  the  city  water  works,  and  so  on — most  of  them,  if 
not  all,  surrounded  with  residences — the  track  running  parallel 
with,  and  only  a block  from,  Main  street.  On  the  right  side, 
having  passed  the  ferry,  a little  south  of  the  “Top  Mill,”  will 
be  observed  the  commencement  or  point  of  Wheeling  Island, 
marked  by  a gravelly  beach,  shrubs  and  trees  (.Etnaville  iron 
works,  Ohio,  being  opposite).  We  now  continue  to  get  full 
views  of  the  Island,  at  intervals,  until  the  magnificent  suspen- 
sion bridge,*  connecting  it  with  Wheeling,  comes  in  full  view, 
and  passing  under  it,  a few  yards,  we  find  ourselves  arrived  at 

WHEELING  TERMINUS, 

a fact  readily  realized  from  the  presence  and  jargon  of  over  zeal- 
ous “ runners  ” for  the  various  hotels.  The  agent  here  is  Mr. 
J.  M.  Belleville,  by  whom  the  depot  is  conducted  with  much 
satisfaction.  Wheeling  is  the  capital  of  West  Virginia  and 
county  seat  of  Ohio  county,  having  a population  of  some  30,- 
000  to  35,000 — it  is  about  92  miles  below  Pittsburgh,  and  by  far, 
the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  the  State.  In  addition 
to  being  the  terminus  of  the  P.  W.  & Ky.  Ry.,  (of  the  “ Pan 
Handle  ” system)  it  is  also  the  end  of  the  Wheeling  Division 


»Tbls  bridge,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  single  span  structure  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  spans  1,010  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  towers  on  the  opposite  shores,  each  of  which 
stands  153%  feel  above  the  low  water  level  of  the  river.  The  highest  elevation  of  the  flooring 
1b  Immediately  over  the  channel  of  the  river,  212  feet  from  Wheeling  shore,  where  the  top  of 
the  flooring  is  a fraction  over  93  feet  above  low  water.  The  hightfrom  low  water  to  the  bottom 
of  the  flooring,  i.  e.  the  lowest  projecting  Umbers,  is  91%  feet  leaving  that  space  for  the  pas- 
sage of  steamers  and  vessels.  Resisting  strength,  297  tons.  Engineer,  Charles  Eilett,  jr.,  Esq. 


of  the  B.  & O.,  and  the  western  terminus  of  the  P,,  B.  & W.,  or 
Hempfield  Road,  while  by  means  of  its  admirable  suspension 
bridge  across  the  river,  easy  and  prompt  connection  can  be 
made  at  Bridgeport  with  the  C.  & P.  R-  R.  Wheeling  is  essen- 
tially a manufacturing  city  and  one  of  steady  growth,  its  main 
manufactures  being  iron,  nails,  and  glass,  (not  forgetting— if 
you  please — stogies.)  Her  manufacturing  establishments  num- 
ber about  three  hundred,  and  the  value  of  the  articles  manu- 
factured annually  amount  to  about  810,500,000 — the  chief  item 
in  which,  being  nails,  having  secured  for  it  the  style  of  “ Nail 
City.”  The  real  estate,  in  the  city  of  Wheeling,  according  to 
the  latest  returns,  is  valued  at  89,94-5,621  00,  while  the  personal 
property  amounted  to  84,943,094  00.  In  the  way  of  street 
railroads,  it  has  over  nine  miles  of  track  in  operation ; with  a 
perfect  system  of  water  and  gas  works.  It  has  some  thirty 
churches  and  a large  variety  of  religious  denominations,  with 
a perfect  educational  system  in  the  way  of  schools,  colleges  and 
seminaries.  There  are  two  first-class  daily  papers — the  Intd- 
Ibjmrer  and  Register,  with  some  six  or  eight  “weeklies”  pub- 
lished in  the  city,  and  several  hotels — one  of  them  equal  to  the 
reception  of  the  most  distinguished  guests.  The  architecture 
of  the  public  buildings  and  leading  business  blocks  is  very  at- 
tractive and  the  drives  and  suburban  residences  in  the  ex- 
treme city  limits,  and  the  environs,  are  especially  interesting 
and  enjoyable.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  remark  that  Wheeling  is 
also  famous  as  a shipping  port,  its  fleet  of  fine  river  steamers 
having  few  equals,  and  contributing  immensely  to  its  commer- 
cial success,  while  in  the  way  of  boating,  for  recreation,  it  has 
some  six  or  eight  excellent  boat  clubs,  out  of  which  successful 
oarsmen  have  been  produced,  who  have  spread  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  “Nail  City”  even  far  wider  than  we  can  hope  to 
accomplish  by  the  publication  of  this  brief  sketch  of 

A TRIP  FROM  WHEELING  JUNCTION  TO  WHEELING. 


PITTSBURGH,  WHEELING  & KENTUCKY  RAILWAY. 

ITS  ORIGIN,  PROGRESS  AND  SUCCESS — WELLSBURC.  ENTITLED 
TO  THE  HONOR  OF  ITS  INCEPTION. 

“ From  small  acorns  giant  oaks  grow,”  was  never  more  for- 
cibly illustrated  than  in  the  inception  and  success  of  the  above 
road.  So  far  back  as  1867  and  1868,  the  seat  of  justice  for 
Brooke  county  saw  no  good  reason  why  the  “giant  achievement 
of  the  iron  age  ” should  not  be  her  privilege  as  well  as  that  of 
neighboring  towns.  Or,  in  other  words,  why  Wellsburg  should 
not  be  included  on  the  “march  of  progress”  by  commanding 
railroad  facilities  commensurate  with  her  necessities.  Accord- 
ingly, J.  H.  Pendleton,  Esq.,  L.  Applegate,  Esq.,  A.  Kuhn, Esq. 
and  Thomas  Everett,  Esq.,  all  of  Wellsburg,  put  their  heads 
together — raised  a capital  fund  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
law — 820,000 — and  J.  H.  Pendleton  drew  up  the  charter  for  a 
road  to  connect  with  the  old  “ Pan  Handle  ” line.  Now,  in  evi- 
dence of  the  popular  chord  they  had  struck,  we  next  find  the 
common  council  of  Wellsburg  discussing  their  enterprise,  which 
resulted  in  that  corporate  body  voting  a sum  of  8200,  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Everett,  Adam  Kuhn  and  J.  H. 
Pendleton,  to  be  used  at  their  discretion  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing a charter  for  their  proposed  road.  An  application  was 
duly  made  to  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  charter 
granted  on  the  17th  of  July,  1868,  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  “ PAN  HANDLE  RAILROAD 

COMPANY. 

(Passed  July  15th,  1868.) 

“ Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  that  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a railroad  from  the  Holliday’s  Cove 
Railroad  in  Brooke  county,  to  the  town  of  Wellsburg,  and 
thence  to  the  city  of  Wheeling,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  open  books 
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in  the  town  of  Wellsburg,  under  the  direction  of  Adam  Kuhn, 
Thomas  Everett,  William  H.  Harvey,  Lewis  Applegate,  and  A. 
M.  Buchanan ; and  in  the  city  of  Wheeling  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sobieski  Brady,  Thomas  Sweeney,  J.  C.  Acheson,  Thos. 
H.  Logan  and  Andrew  Wilson,  and  at  such  other  place  or  pla- 
ces as  the  commissioners  or  any  three  of  them  may  decide,  and 
under  the  control  of  such  other  agents  as  they  may  appoint,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions  to  an  amount  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  nor  more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each.  And  so 
soon  as  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  sub- 
scribed, the  subscribers,  and  those  who  may  hereafter  become 
associated  with  them,  and  their  successors,  shall  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  incorporated  by  the  name  and  style  of  “The  Pan 
Handle  Railroad  Company,”  subject  to  all  the  provisions  and 
entitled  to  all  the  benefits  now  conferred  by  law  upon  internal 
improvement  companies,  (in  which  the  State  has  no  interest) 
and  especially  to  the  provisions  of  chapters  fifty-six,  fifty-seven 
and  sixty-one  of  the  code  of  Virginia,  edition  of  1860,  except  as 
herein  otherwise  provided.  In  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders, 
each  share-holder  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for  each 
share  of  stock  he  may  own,  and  should  the  amount  of  .stock  sub- 
scribed, be  in  the  judgment  of  the  directors,  insufficient  to  com- 
plete and  equip  said  road,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  board 
to  borrow,  from  time  to  time,  such  sums  of  money  as  it  may 
deem  proper,  at  a rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent, 
and  secure  the  payment  thereof  by  a lien  upon  their  road  and 
property,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  counties  of 
Brooke  and  Ohio,  respectively,  to  subscribe,  on  behalf  of  said 
counties  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  company  to  such  an 
amount  as  to  said  board  may  seem  proper,  provided  the  assent 
of  the  voters  of  said  counties  be  first  had  thereto,  the  same  to  be 
ascertained  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  ninth  section  of 
chapter  seventy-eight,  passed  October  ‘21st,  1863;  but  said  sec- 
tion shall  not  otherwise  apply  to  the  subscription  herein  au- 
thorized; and  should  such  subscription  be  made  on  behalf  of 
said  counties,  or  either  of  them,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board 
of  supervisiors  to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  make  the  same 
by  issuing  the  bonds  of  the  counties,  respectively,  bearing  in- 
terest payable  at  such  times  as  such  board  may  deem  best,  and 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same  at  maturity,  as  in  other 
cases  of  county  indebtedness,  and  may  also  exempt  said  bonds 
from  taxation  for  county  and  township  purposes.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  of  the  townships  of 
said  counties.  The  like  authority  to  subscribe  to  the  capital 
stock  of  said  company,  such  an  amount  as  she  may  deem 
proper,  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  city  of  Wheeling,  the  as- 
sent of  her  voters  being  first  had  and  obtained  in  the  manner 
now  provided  by  law.  The  Legislature  reserves  the  right  to 
alter  or  amend  this  act.” 

Once  in  possession  of  this  act  we  find  them  imbued  with 
still  stronger  confidence  and  seeking  for  an  extension  of  fran- 
chise, for  under  date  of  March  1st,  1869,  they  further  obtained 
the  following: 

“an  act  to  authorize  the  fan-handle  railroad  company  to 

EXTEND  THEIR  ROAD  TO  THE  KENTUCKY  STATE  LINE. 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia,  that  the 
Pan-Handle  Railroad  Company,  incorporated  by  an  act  passed 
July  15th,  1868,  shall  have  authority  to  extend  its  road  from 
the  city  of  Wheeling  in  the  direction  of  the  Kentucky  State 
line,  through  each  section  of  the  State  contiguous  to  the  Ohio 
river  as  said  company  may  deem  most  desirable.  The  counties 
and  townships  through  which  the  extension  hereby  may  pass, 
shall  respectively  have  the  same  rights  to  subscribe  to  the 
capital  stock  of  said  railroad  as  by  the  fourth  section  of  said 
law  are  conferred  upon  the  counties  of  Brooke  and  Ohio,  and 


may  raise  money  in  like  manner  and  upon  similar  terms.  The 
Legislature  reserves  the  right  to  amend  or  reppeal  this  act.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  up  to  this  time  the  style  of  “Pan- 
Handle  Railroad  Company”  had  been  adhered  to,  but  receiving 
their  new  powers,  we  still  further  find,  under  date  of  February 
16th,  1871,  another  act  granting  a change  in  their  corporate 
title,  which  reads: 

“an  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  PAN-HANDLE  RAILROAD 

COMPANY. 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia,  that  the 
charter  of  the  Pan-Handle  Railroad  Company,  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  Legislature,  passed  July  15th,  1868,  and  amended  by 
the  act  passed  March  1st,  1869,  be  further  amended  as  follows: 
The  corporate  name  of  said  company  is  hereby  changed  to  the 
name  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling  and  Kentucky  Railroad 
Company,  and  all  contracts  and  liabilities  to  or  from  said  Pan- 
Handle  Railroad  Company  shall  be  transferred  to  the  said  Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling  and  Kentucky  Railroad  Company,  which 
shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  and  be  responsible  for  all  the 
obligations  of  said  ‘Pan-Handle  Railroad  Company.’  All  pro- 
ceedings or  suits  now  pending  on  behalf  of  the  Pan-Handle 
Railroad  Company  may  be  prosecuted  without  delay  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  name  of  the  new  corporation  in  place  of  the  Pan- 
Handle  Railroad  Company,  and  be  tried  and  decided  just  as 
though  such  change  of  party  had  not  been  made.  Any  county 
or  municipal  corporation  or  township  may  subscribe  to  the 
capital  stock  of  said  company  under  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter applicable  to  the  county  of  Brooke  and  to  raise  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  such  subscription,  any  such  township,  county 
or  municipal  corporation  may  issue  its  time  bonds  bearing  not 
more  than  eight  per  cent  interest,  and  such  bonds  and  their 
interest,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter,  shall  be  exempt  in 
the  hands  of  the  holder  from  all  taxation  other  than  for  State 
purposes.  The  maximum  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
hereby  fixed  at  eight  millions  of  dollars,  or  such  less  amount 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  said  company,  and 
the  board  are  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  of  land  and 
other  property  from  persons  or  corporations  in  payment  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  capital  stock  upon  such  equitable  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  to  by  the  board  and  such  subscribers,  which 
land  or  property  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  company  as  soon 
as  practicable  at  fair  prices.  The  said  company  shall  not  con- 
struct their  work  within  less  than  twenty  feet  of  the  dwelling 
of  the  land  owner  without  his  consent,  but  this  prohibition 
shall  not  apply  to  tenant  houses,  nor  to  towns  where  the  con- 
sent of  the  corporate  authorities  to  use  the  street  has  been 
obtained.” 


In  proof  of  the  popular  interest  manifested  in  Ohio  county 
for  the  opening  of  this  road,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
the  vote  taken  in  January  1872: 


For. 

Against. 

Washington  township, 

411 

10 

Madison 

tt 

. 400 

14 

Clay 

U 

468 

11 

Union 

a 

. 453 

7 

Centre 

it 

274 

8 

Webster 

u 

. 329 

19 

Ritchie 

( i 

117 

86 

Triadelphia 

u 

. 76 

117 

Richland 

u 

45 

35 

West  Liberty 

a 

. 15 

187 

Total, 

• • 

. 2,588 

494 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  directory,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pendleton  was 
unanimously  appointed  counsel  for  the  company,  and  he  has 
ably  filled  that  responsible  position  to  the  present  time.  Capt. 
John  McLure,  also  of  Wheeling,  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  the 
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importance  of  the  enterprise,  and  with  his  characteristic  enter- 
prise and  energy  cast  in  his  willing  and  valuable  cooperation 
to  have  the  road  completed  through  to  the  “Nail  City.” 

A capital  of  between  $300, 000  and  8400,000  was  decided  upon 
to  open  up  a track.  Brooke  county  handsomely  contributed 
$115,000,  and  Ohio  $245,000,  added  to  the  original  $20,000  sub-  J 
scribed  from  private  funds  bv  the  charter  members  or  incor- 
porators. The  work  was  got  under  way  about  1870  and  pressed 
forward  until  completed.  The  sum  of  S065,00(l  was  ex- 
pended, but  $15,000  of  the  original  private  stock  has  not  even 
been  paid  up  yet,  though  means  for  its  recovery  are  in 
operation.  For  the  sum  named  ($3(55,000)  the  company  com- 
pleted the  grading,  which,  l>v  the  way,  was  very  favorable  to  , 
their  limited  means;  and  also  constructed  all  necessary  bridges 
and  culverts.  There  ate  certainly  no  tunnels  on  the  road,  but 
three  heavy  bridges,  crossing  “Cross  Creek,"  “ Buffalo  Creek," 
and  “Short  Creek,"  aggregated  from  $(5,000  to  $10,000  each, 
while  some  of  the  massive  culverts  were  almost  as  expensive 
as  bridges.  The  construction  in  question  was  managed  in  two 
divisions,  the  upper  one  being  entrusted  to  a Mr.  Barclay,  and  the 
lower  one  to  Messrs.  Hill,  Case  and  another  gentleman  whose 
name  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  About  1874,  however, 
circumstances  transpired  necessitating  a cessation  of  work  for 
some  eighteen  months,  when  a new  contract  had  to  he  entered 
into  with  the  P.,  C.  & St.  L.  Railway  Company  that  enabled 
them  to  complete  the  work  of  construction.  By  virtue  of  a 
lease  extending  over  ninety-nine  years,  the  P.,  C.  A St.  L.  Rail- 
way Company,  then  laid  the  rails,  put  on  the  rolling  stock,  and 
on  the  25th  day  of  February,  1878,  ran  their  first  train,  since  i 
when  the  road  has  continued  in  operation  and  daily  improved  j 


in  every  respect.  The  first  president  of  the  company  was  Mr. 
Adam  Kuhn,  the  second  Mr.  Lewis  Applegate,  and  third  Mr. 
Chester  D.  Hubbard,  of  Wheeling,  who  still  retains  the  posi- 
tion. The  construction  of  this  road  is  of  the  most  substantial 
and  safe  character,*  and  depots  are  being  erected  as  required. 
With  their  accustomed  liberality,  the  P.  C.  & St.  L.  Railway 
Coni] tany  offer  every  inducement  and  facility  for  the  encour- 
agement of  excursions  over  this  road,  and  from  the  number  of 
special  trains  they  are  called  upon  to  run,  together  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  their  regular  traffic,  show  how  highly  the 
public  appreciate  their  liberal  and  attentive  catering.  Another 
important  feature  about  the  P.  W.  A Kv.  (or  as  many  call  it 
the  "Pc-wy-ke")  is  the  fascinating  route  (for  river  and  rural 
scenery)  it  affords  between  Wheeling  ami  Pittsburgh. t Partic- 
ularly should  we  refer  to  a novel  feature  they  have  adopted  in 
the  regatta  season.  During  the  Wheeling  regatta  and  boat 
races — their  track  running  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  river— 
they  put  on  a special  regatta  train,  with  open  cars,  and  run 
slowly  abreast  of  the  boats  over  the  track  in  each  race,  which 
largely  enhances  the  pleasure  of  visitors  to  those  annual  aquatic 
gatherings — a privilege  that  has  met  with  unbounded  support. 
Nor  has  Brooke  county  annual  fair  shared  less  advantage  from 
the  opening  of  this  road,  as  special  trains  also  largely  increase 
the  attendance  thereat,  while  the  increased  shipment  of  grain 
induced  by  its  extra  facilities  is  no  inconsiderable  item,  as  the 
road  runs  through  probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  pro- 
lific sections  of  the  State. 


■“See  general  history  of  f>  C.  A St.  L.  Hallway. 

tSoe  our  trip  from  Wheeling  Junction  to  Wheeling,  elsewhere  In  this  work. 
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CONDENSED  CHART,  AND  SPECIMENS  OF  ROLLING  STOCK, 


PITTSBURGH,  CINCINNATI  ANI)  ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 


PULLMAN  PARLOR  CAR, 

run  on  through  trains  on  the  P.,  C.  & St.  L. 
Railway. 

For  full  particulars,  see  article  elsewhere — 
“ Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.” 
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277  ( i.)  Revised  Statutes,  sections  6960, 6961, 6963,  6964, 6965, 6966,  and  6967. 

278  (2.)  Revised  Statutes,  section  6968,  as  amended  April  16,.  1960  (94  O.  L., 

279  320),  and  section  6968,  as  amended  April  16,  1900  (94  O.  L.,  349). 

280  (3-)  Revised  Statutes,  section  6968a,  as  enacted  April  5,  1888  (85  O.  L., 

281  15  7),  and  section  6968a,  as  enacted  March  24,  1892  (89  O.  L.,  J41). 

282  (4.)  An  act  to  encourage  fish  culture,  and  to  prevent  the  catching  of  fish 

283  in  certain  ponds  and  streams  of  Ohio,  passed  April  14,  1882  (79  O.  L.,  94). 

284  (5.)  An  act  to  prevent  the  use  of  seines  or  set  nets  for  catching  fish  in  the 
286  Lewiston  reservoir  for  a period  of  five  years,  passed  April  12,  1892  (89 XD.  L.,  245). 

286  ( 6.)  An  act  “for  protection  of  carrier  pigeons,”  passed  April  23,  1898 

287  (93  O.  L.,218). 

288  (7.)  An  act  to  supplement  and  amend  section  6968  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

289  of  Ohio,  passed  April  19,  1894  (91  O.  L.,  153). 

290  ■ And  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

\ 

V 

| 
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251  Sec.  6968a.  Whoever  shall  trespass  upon  the  lands,  or  rights  in  lands, 

252  located  within  this  state,  belonging  to  any  person,  and  lying  in  or  bordering  upon 

253  any  natural  or  artificial  pond  or  brook  less  than  ten  miles  in  length,  into  which 

254  have  been  introduced  brook  trout,  speckled  trout,  brown  trout,  land-locked 

255  salmon,  California  salmon,  or  any  other  fish,  by  the  means  known  as  artificial 

256  propagation,  or  by  actual  importation  from  other  waters,  for  the  purpose  of 

257  fishing  for,  or  catching,  or  killing  fish,  or  shall  in  the  waters  of  such  pond  or 

258  brook  catch  or  kill  fish ; or  whoever  shall  buy,  receive,  or  have  in  his  possession 

259  any  fish  caught  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section;  * * * or  who- 

260  ever  shall  wilfully  place  any  poison  or  other  substance  injurious  to  the  health 

261  of  fish,  in  any  pond  or  brook  described  in  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 

262  or  harming  any  fish  therein;  or  whoever  shall  wrongfully  and  wilfully  let  the 

263  water  out  of  any  such  pond  or  brook,  with  intent  to  take  or  injure  any  fish 

264  therein,  shall,  in  each  such  case,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  shall, 

265  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 

266  dollars  for  a first  offense,  and  for  a subsequent  offense,  shall  be  fined  not  less 

267  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned 

268  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  Prosecutions  for  a 

269  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  instituted  only  upon  the  com- 

270  plaint  of  the  person  or  persons,  or  their  agents,  upon  whose  lands,  or  rights  in 

271  lands,  or  waters,  the  trespass  has  been  committed. 

272  Sec.  2.  That  supplementary  sections  6g6ob,  and  6967a,  be  enacted  to  read 

273  as  follows: 

274  Sec.  3.  That  the  following  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  acts  and 

275  parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  be,  and  the  same 

276  are  hereby  repealed: 
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226  session,  any  bass  less  than  eight  inches  in  length  ( measurements  to  be  made  from 

227  end  of  nose  to  center  of  fork  of  tail).  No  person  shall  catch  or  kill  any  fish  by 

228  the  use  of  dynamite,  or  any  other  explosive  material,  or  by  the  use  of  any  poisonous 

229  drug,  bait,  or  food.  No  person  shall  catch,  kill,  offer  for  sale,  sell,  buy,  or  have  in 

230  his.  possession,  any  brook  trout,  speckled  trout,  Von  Behr  or  brown  trout,  land- 

231  locked  salmon,  or  California  salmon,  except  between  the  fifteenth  day  of  March 

232  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  inclusive.  No  person  shall  catch,  or  pursue, 

233  any  turtle  by  the  aid  or  use  of  any  seine,  or  vet,  except  a single  seine,  or  net,  the 

234  meshes  of  which  are  not  less  than  five  inches  by  five  inches  in  dimension.  Pro- 

235  vided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  taking  of  minnows  for  bait 

236  with  a seine  not  exceeding  fifteen  feet  in  length;  nor  prevent  the  commissioners  of 

237  fish  and  game,  or  their  authorized  officers  or  agents  from  taking  fish  at  any  time  or 

238  place,  or  in  any  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  ponds,  lakes,  or  rivers,  or 

239  for  the  maintenance  or  propagation  of  fish  in  hatcheries,  or  for  the  extermination 

240  of  carp  in  any  waters;  nor  shall  anything  herein  prohibit  the  taking,  by  means 

241  of  a gig,  spear,  or  grab-hook,  of  any  fish  of  the  sucker  variety,  including  carp, 

242  or  prevent  the  taking  of  fish  in  any  manner  in  the  ponds  or  lagoons  formed  by 

243  the  receding  waters  of  running  streams  when  such  ponds  or  lagoons  no  longer 

244  have  any  connection  with  the  channels  of  such  streams.  And  nothing  in  this 

245  section  shall  apply  to  Lake  Erie,  or  to  any  of  the  estuaries,  * * * or  bays 

246  thereof,  or  shall  apply  to  private  artificial  fish  ponds.  * * * Whoever  violates 

247  any  provision  of  this  section,  or  any  provision  of  sections  6960,  69600,  6961, 

248  6963,  6964,  6965,  6967  or  696 ya,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  shall  be  fined  not  less 

249  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and  costs  of  pros- 
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200  the  inspection  of  any  person.  Each  day  that  any  person  shall  hunt,  unthin  this 

201  state,  without  first  having  procured  the  license  herein  required,  shall  constitute 

202  a separate  offense.  The  license  granted  hereunder  shall  entitle  a non-resident 

203  to  take  with  him  from  the  state  all  game  and  birds  killed  by  him;  but  of  the 

204  birds  so  killed  by  him,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  from  the  state  more  than 

205  fifty  of  all  kinds,  in  any  one  week. 

206  Sec.  6968.  No  person  shall  draw,  set,  place,  locate,  or  maintain,  any  pound- 

207  net,  trammel-net,  fyke-net,  set-net,  seine,  fish-trap,  or  any  other  net  or  device  for 

208  catching  fish  in  any  of  the  waters,  either  natural  or  artificial,  within  this  state,  nor 

209  catch,  or  kill  fish  with  any  device  whatever,  in  any  such  waters,  except  with  hook 

210  and  line,  with  bait  or  lure,  the  rod,  line  and  hook,  or  line  and  hook,  while  being 

211  used  in  catching  fish,  or  in  attempting  to  catch  fish,  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  No 

212  person  shall  take  or  catch  any  fish  with  zvhat  are  knozvn  as  trot-lines,  bob-lines, 

213  set-lines,  or  float-lines,  which  such  lines  arc  hereby  defined  to  mean  any 

214  line  whatever  to  which  is  attached  any  hook  used  for  the  catching  of  fish, 

215  which  is  not  held  in  the  hand,  or  which  is  not  attached  to  a rod  which  is  held 

216  in  the  hand,  while  being  used  in  catching  or  attempting  to  catch  fish.  No  person 

217  shall,  in  any  of  the  zeaters  of  the  state  (including  Buckeye  Lake  and 

218  Indian  Lake.  Grand  and  Loramie  Reservoirs) , while  such  waters  are  froccn 

219  over,  covered  with,  or  partly  covered  with  ice,  catch  any  fish,  in  any  man- 

220  ner,  through  any  hole  cut  in  the  ice,  or  through  any  fissure,  crack,  or 

221  break  therein.  No  person  shall  buy,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his 

222  possession  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  any  black  bass  that  has  been  caught  in  any  of 

223  the  rivers,  creeks,  or  reservoirs,  of  the  state,  or  in  Buckeye  lake  or  Indian  Lake; 

224  nor  buy,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  possession,  any  fish  caught  in  any  such 

225  waters  out  of  season  or  in  a manner  prohibited ; nor  catch,  take,  or  have  in  pos- 
*3  S.  B.  No.  24 
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174  shall,  if  a bona  fide  legal  resident  of  this  State,  fay  a fee  of  one  dollar,  and  if  a 

175  non-resident,  shall  pay  a fee  of  twenty-five  dollars;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the 

176  probate  judge  may  charge  the  applicant  a fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  issuing  each 
ITT  license.  Every  such  license  shall  expire  on  the  $ist  day  of  December  next  after 

178  its  issue,  and  shall  entitle  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued  to  hunt  ivithin  this 

179  state,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner,  as  may  be  lawful,  until  the  expiration 

180  of  his  license.  The  forms  of  license  herein  required  shall  be  prepared  by  the 

181  commissioners  of  fish  and  game,  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as  they  may  order, 

182  which  license  shall  be  issued  by  the  probate  judge.  The  commissioners  of  fish 
188  and  game  shall  furnish  all  licenses  and  other  blanks  required  under  the  pro- 

184  visions  of  this  section. . . The  commissioners  of  fish  and  game  may  revoke  the 

185  license  of  a resident  of  this  state,  upon  his  conviction  for  having  hunted  in 

186  violation  of  law;  and  may  revoke  the  license  of  a non-resident  upon  satisfactory 

187  proof  that  such  person  has  hunted  in  violation  of  law;  and  no  license  shall  be 

188  granted  to  a person  whose  license  has  been  revoked,  for  a period  of  one  year 

189  thereafter.  The  probate  judge  shall  keep  a record  of  each  license  issued,  in  a 

190  book  to  be  furnished  him  by  the  commissioners,  and  shall  make  a report  to 

191  them  on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  in  such  form  as  they  shall  require,  of  the 

192  number  of  licenses  issued,  and  shall  transmit,  with  such  report,  to  the  president 

195  of  the  commissioners  of  fish  and  game,  the  moneys  received  during  the  month 
194  for  such  licenses,  which  moneys  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit 
IK  of  a fund,  which  is  hereby  appropriated,  for  the  use  of  the  commissioners  of  fish 

196  and  game.  Every  person  shall,  when  hunting,  carry  with  him  his  license,  and 

197  shall,  upon  demand,  exhibit  it  to  any  warden  or  police  officer,  and  a refusal  to 

198  so  exhibit  his  license  shall  constitute  an  offense  under  this  section.  The  record 

199  of  licenses  kept  by  the  probate  judge  shall  be  open  at  all  reasonable  hours  to- 
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148  subsequent  offense,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  fine  nd  costs,  shall  be  impris- 

149  oned  as  provided  in  Section  4oge,  Revised  Statutes. 

150  Sec.  6967.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  within  this  State  to  deliver 

151  or  to  receive  for  transportation,  any  package,  box,  or  other  receptacle  contain - 

152  ing  birds,  fish,  or  game,  unless  the  same  shall  be  labeled  on  the  address  side,  in 

153  plain  letters , with  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner ■ or  consignor,  and  with  the 

154  kind  01  kinds  of  birds,  fish  or  game,  which  the  said  package,  box,  or  other  recep- 

155  facie  contains,  or  to  falsely  label  the  same;  or  to  deliver,  or  to  receive  for  trans- 

156  foliation,  or  to  transport,  any  birds,  fish,  or  game,  which  have  been  killed,  taken, 

157  or  are  had  in  possession,  in  violation  of  law.  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 

158  son  to  refuse,  upon  demand,  to  permit  any  warden  to  inspect,  or  open, any  package, 

159  box,  or  other  receptacle,  or  any  room,  building,  boat,  or  other  place,  in  the  con- 

160  trol  or  possession  of  such  person,  "which  the  said  "warden  shall  have  good  reason 

161  to  believe  to  contain  birds,  fish,  or  game  killed,  taken  or  had  in  possession,  in 

162  violation  of  law,  if  upon  an  inspection  under  a search  "warrant  issued  as 

163  provided  in  section  409 f,  Revised  Statutes,  the  same  shall  be  found  to  contain, 

164  or  to  have  contained,  any  birds,  fish,  or  game,  killed,  taken,  or  had  in  possession 

165  in  violation  of  law. 

166  See.  6067a.  On  and  after  May  1,  1902,  no  person  shall,  within  this  State, 

167  hunt  with  a gun  on  any  lands,  or  waters  of  any  kind  of  "which  he  is  not  the  owner, 

168  or  in  which  he  has  not  a legal  interest,  or  of  which  he  is  not  in  the  lawful 

169  possession,  any  game  birds,  or  game  animals  of  any  kind,  without  first  procuring 

170  a iicer.se  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  person  so  desiring  to  hunt  as  above  mai- 
l'll '{ioned.  shall  make  application  for  a hunter's  license  to  the  probate  judge  of  the 

172  county  wherein  he  resides,  or  (if  he  be  a non-resident  of  the  State)  to  the 

173  probate  judge  of  the  county  wherein  he  desires  to  hunt:  and  for  such  license  he 
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122  Sec.  6965.  It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  person  not  the  owner,  to  in  any 

123  manner,  catch,  kill,  injure,  or  detain,  any  Antwerp  or  homing  pigeon,  corn- 
124:  monly  called  "carrier”  pigeon,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  or  detention  shall 

125  have  stamped  upon  its  zving  or  tail  the  name  of  its  owner,  or  which  shall  have 

126  upon  its  leg  a band  hearing  the  name  or  initial  of  its  owner,  or  its  number,  or  any 

127  other  mark  upon  it  designating  it  as  a "carrier”  pigeon.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 

128  any  person  to  catch,  kill,  or  injure,  or  pursue  with  such  intent,  or  to  discharge 

129  any  fire-arms  at,  any  wild  pigeon  while  on  its  nesting  ground,  or  while  at  or 

130  within  one-half  mile  of  its  roosting  place;  or  to  disturb  in  any  manner  any 

131  pigeon  roost  or  nesting  place,  or  the  eggs,  or  nests,  or  nestlings  of  any  wild  pigeon. 

132  See.  6966.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  hunt  upon  the  lands, 

133  ponds,  lakes,  or  private  waters  of  another  (except  waters  claimed  by  the  riparian 

134  right  of  ownership  of  adjacent  lands),  or  to  thereon  shoot,  shoot  at,  catch,  kill, 

135  injure,  or  pursue,  any  bird,  wild  fowl,  or  wild  animal  of  any  kind,  * * * 

136  without  first  obtaining  written  permission  from  the  owner,  agent,  tenant,  or  person 

137  in  possession  thereof.  But  no  prosecution  shall  be  instituted  by  any  warden  under 

138  this  section,  except  upon  z written  complaint  made  to  him  by  the  owner,  agent, 

139  tenant,  or  person  in  control  of  any  lands  or  zvaters  upon  zvhich  any  person  has 

140  hunted  or  trespassed  5 without  such  zvritten  permission,  nor  unless  such  prosecution 

141  be  instituted  zvithin  ninety  days  after  the  discovery  of  the  person  guilty  of  the 

142  offense.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  section,  the  complainant  shall  not  be 

143  re /wired  to  prove  a legal  title  to  the  lands  or  zvaters  upon  zvhich  the  defendant 

144  has  so  unlawfully  hunted  or  trespassed,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  he  proz'e  that 

145  he  is  in  the  lawful  possession  or  control  thereof.  Whoever  violates  any  provision 
116  of  th  is  section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifteen  dollars 
147  for  a first  oil  cose,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than  thirty  dollars  for  any 
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96  for  transportation,  or  shall  transport,  or  cause  to  be  transported,  or  shall  have  in 

97  his  possession  with  the  intent  to  transport,  or  to  secure  the  transportation  beyond 

98  the  limits  of  this  state,  of  any  of  the  birds,  game,  or  animals  mentioned  in 

99  sections  6961  apd  6963,  Revised  Statutes,  which  have  been  killed  within  this 

100  state ; and  each  bird,  fowl,  or  animal,  so  killed,  taken,  had  in  possession,  received 

101  for  transportation,  or  transported,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 

102  shall  constitute  a separate  offense.  The  reception  by  any  person  within  this  state 

103  of  any  such  birds,  game,  or  animals,  for  shipment  to  a point  without  the  state, 

104  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  were  killed  within  this  state  for  the 

105  purpose  of  conveying  the  same  beyond  its  limits.  But  the  provisions  of  this 

106  section  shall  not  apply  to  a common  carrier  into  whose  possession  any  of  the 

107  birds,  game,  or  animals  mentioned  in  said  sections  6960,  6961  and  6963  shall 

108  come  in  the  regular  course  of  their  business,  for  transportation,  while  they  are 

109  in  transit  through  this  state  from  any  place  without  the  state,  where  the  killing 

110  of  such  birds,  game,  or  animals,  may  be  lawful.  * * * Provided,  That 

111  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  persons  from  having  in  possession,  in  enclosures, 

112  for  the  purpose  of  domestication  or  propagation,  any  of  the  birds  or  animals 

113  mentioned  in  section  6961  and  6963,  Reins ed  Statutes,  nor  shall  anything  herein 

114  apply  to  rabbits.  And  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit  any  person  from 

115  having  in  possession  any  ruffed  grouse,  or  prairie  chicken,  between  the  tenth 

116  day  of  November  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  inclusive,  pf  any  year  pripr 

117  to  1904,  if  such  birds  have  been  killed  lawfully  without  this  state.  But  in  case 

118  of  the  prosecution  of  any  person  for  having  in  his  possession  any  such  birds  prior 

119  to  the  year  1904,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  secure  an  acquittal, 

120  to  prove  that  such  birds,  so  found  in  his  possession,  were  killed  lawfully  without 

121  this  state. 
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70  lawful  to  kill  the  same.  No  person  shall  hunt,  shoot,  or  trap,  or  have  in  hi* 

71  possession  in  the  open  air  for  such  purpose,  any  of  the  implements  for  hunting, 

72  shooting,  or  trapping,  on  any  Sunday.  No  person  shall  kill  in  any  one  day  more 

78  than  eighteen  quail,  woodcock,  geese,  plover,  snipe,  or  dove;  nor  more  than 

74  twenty-five  duck;  nor  more  than  ten  squirrel;  nor  more  than  six  pheasant, 

75  prairie  chicken,  or  grouse;  and  no  person  shall  shoot  at  any  quail  except  when 

76  they  are  dying.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  held  to  prohibit  the  keeping  of 

77  squirrels  or  rabbits  as  pets,  or  prohibit  the  killing  of  squirrels  or  rabbits,  at  any 

78  time,  by  the  owner  or  tenant  of  any  premises  whereon  they  may  be  found  injuring 

79  grain,  berries,  fruit,  vegetables,  trees,  or  shrubbery. 

SO  Sec.  6963.  No  person  shall  catch,  kill,  injure,  or  pursue,  * * * any 

81  * * * prairie  chicken,  ruffed  grouse,  Mongolian  pheasant,  English  pheasant, 

82  ring-neck  pheasant,  or  other  pheasant,  before  the  tenth  day  of  November,  1904, 

83  or  after  that  date,  except  between  the  tenth  day  of  November  and  the  fifteenth 

84  day  of  December,  inclusive;  nor  at  any  time  catch,  kill,  injure,  or  pursue  any  of 

85  the  birds  named  in  this  section  by  the  aid  or  use  of  any  trap,  net,  or  snare;  nor 

86  at  any  time  disturb  or  destroy  the  nests,  or  eggs,  or  young  of  any  bird  named 

87  herein. 

88  Sec.  6964.  No  person  shall  buy,  sell,  expose  for  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  have 

89  in  his  possession,  any  of  the  birds,  game,  or  animals  mentioned  in  sections  6961 

90  and  6963,  Revised  Statutes,  during  the  time  when  the  killing  thereof  is  made 

91  unlawful:  nor  take,  catch,  kill,  or  pursue,  any  such  birds,  game,  or  animals  for 

92  the  purpose  of  sale  zoithin  this  state,  or  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  shipment  beyond 

93  the  limits  of  this  state;  nor  buy,  sell,  expose  for  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  have  in 

94  possession,  any  such  birds,  game,  or  animals  which  have  been  killed  within  this 

95  state  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  in  a manner  prohibited.  No  person  shall  receive 
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44  .state  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  funds.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 

45  such  commissioner  to  send  to  each  teacher  in  such  schools , a copy  of  said  section; 

46  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher,  in  the  months  of  March,  May  and  Sep- 

47  tember,  of  each  year,  to  read  to  their  scholars  said  section  6960,  and  to  urge  and 

48  encourage  them  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  the  song  and  insectivorous  birds  named 

49  in  that  section. 

50  Sec.  6961.  No  person  shall,  within  this  state,  catch,  kill,  injure,  or  pursue 

51  with  such  intent,  any  quail,  or  wild  turkey,  except  between  the  tenth  day  of 

52  November  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  inclusive;  or  any  woodcock,  dove, 

53  or  squirrel,  except  between  the  first  day  of  September  and  the  fifteenth  day  of 

54  December,  inclusive ; or  any  rabbit  by  the  aid  or  use  of  any  gun,  except  between 

55  the  tenth  day  of  November  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  inclusive;  or 

56  any  rail,  plover,  or  snipe,  except  between  the  first  day  of  September  and  the 

57  fifteenth  day  of  December,  inclusive;  or  any  wild  duck,  wild  goose,  wild 

58  swan,  coot,  or  mud  hen,  except  between  the  first  day  of  September  and 

59  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  inclusive.  No  person  shall  at  any  time 

60  catch,  kill,  injure,  or  pursue,  any  of  the  birds,  game,  or  animals  men- 

61  tioned  in  this  section  by  the  aid  or  use  of  any  trap,  net,  or  snare,  or  disturb,  or 

62  destroy,  any  of  the  nests,  or  eggs,  or  young  thereof ; nor  catch,  kill,  injure,  or 

63  pursue  any  wild  duck,  or  other  water-fowl  named  in  this  section  by  the  aid  or 

64  use  of  any  gun  except  a common  shoulder  gun,  or  with  the  aid  of  or  from  any 

65  sink  boat,  sneak  boat,  or  battery,  or  by  the  aid  or  use  of  any  * * * boat 

66  whatsoever,  except  a common  row  boat  propelled  by  oars.  No  person  shall 

67  catch,  kill,  injure,  or  pursue,  any  wild  duck,  or  other  water-fowl  on  Sunday 

68  or  Monday  of  any  week;  nor  catch,  kill,  injure,  pursue,  or  shoot  at,  any  such 

69  water-fowl  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset  of  any  day  upon  which  it  shall  be 
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18  English  sparrow  at  any  time,  by  anybody,  or  the  destroying  of  their  nests,  or 

19  prohibit  the  killing  of  the  American  robin,  by  the  owner  or  tenant  only  of  any 

20  premises  whereon  such  birds  are  found  destroying  berries  or  fruit. 

21  Sec.  6960a.  [Permits  to  take  birds,  nests  and  eggs  for  scientific  purposes; 

22  how  obtained;  fee.]  The  provisions  in  section  6960  of  this  act  shall  not  apply 

23  to  any  person  holding  a permit  giving  the  right  to  take  birds  or  their  nests  and 

24  eggs  for  scientific  purposes,  as  herein  provided.  Permits  may  be  granted  by 

25  the  president  of  the  fish  and  game  commission  to  any  properly  accredited  person, 

26  permitting  the  holder  thereof  to  collect  birds,  their  nests  and  eggs  for  strictly 

27  scientific  purposes.  In  order  to  obtain  such  permit  the  applicant  for  the  same 

28  must  present  to  said  pres  nt  of  the  fish  and  game  commission  written  testi- 

29  monials  from  two  well-known  scientific  men  or  teachers  of  science,  certifying 

30  to  the  good  character  and  fitness  of  said  applicant  to  be  entrusted  with  such 

31  privilege,  and  pay  to  said  president  one  dollar  to  defray  the  necessary  expense 

32  attending  the  granting  of  such  permit,  and  must  file  with  said  president  a 

33  properly  executed  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  signed  by  at  least 

34  two  responsible  citizens  of  the  state  as  sureties.  The  bond  shall  be  forfeited  to 

35  the  state  and  the  permit  become  void  upon  proof  that  the  holder  of  such  permit 

36  has  killed  any  bird  of  taken  the  nests  or  eggs  of  any  bird  for  any  other  than  that 

37  named  in  this  section,. and  shall  further  be  subject  for  each  offense  to  the  penalties 

38  provided  in  this  act.  The  permits  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  in  force  for  two 

39  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue  and  shall  not  be  transferable.  [1898,  April 

40  12:  93  v.  107.]  (This  section  not  changed  but  inserted  for  reference.) 

41  Sec.  6960b.  The  commissioners  of  fish  and  game  shall,  annually,  furnish 

42  the  commissioner  of  common  schools  with  a sufficient  number  of  copies  of  section 

43  6960,  Revised  Statutes,  to  enable  him  to  send  a copy  thereof  to  each  school  in 
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75th  General  Assembly/ 
Regular  Session. 


S.  B.  No.  24. 

MR.  ARCHER. 
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A BILL 

To  amend  sections  6960,  6961,  6963,  6964,  6965,  6966,  6967,  6968  and  69680, 
and  to  enact  supplementary  sections  6960 b and  6967a,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Ohio. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio: 

2 Section  i.  That  sections  6960,  6961,  6963,  6964,  6965,  6966,  6967,  6968, 

3 and  6968(1,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  be  amended  so  that  they  shall  read  as  follows: 

4 Sec.  6960.  No  person  shall  at  any  time,  catch,  kill,  injure,  pursue,  or  have 

6 in  his  possession  cither  dead  or  alive,  or  purchase  or  expose  for  sale,  transport  or 

6 ship  within  or  without  the  state  any  sparrow,  nuthatch,  warbler,  flicker, 

7 viroe,  wren,  robin,  cat-bird,  tanager.  bobolink,  blue-jay,  oriole,  grosbeak  or  red 

8 bird,  creeper,  red-start,  wax-wing,  wood-pecker,  humming-bird,  kildecr,  swallow, 

9 blue-bird,  meadow-lark,  bunting,  starling,  red-wing,  purple-martin,  brown- 

10  thrasher,  American  gold-finch,  chewink  or  ground-robin,  pewee  or  phoebe  bird, 

11  chickadee,  fly-catcher,  gnat-catcher,  mouse-hawk,  whipporwill,  snow-bird,  tit- 

12  mouse,  gull,  or  buzzard,  or  any  other  wild  bird  other  than  a game  bird.' 

13  No  part  of  the  plumage,  skin,  or  body  of  any  bird  protected  by  this 

14  section  shall  be  sold  or  had  in  possession  for  sale  except  as  permitted 

15  by  this  act.  and  as  provided  in  696017.  No  person  shall  at  any  time  disturb, 

16  or  destroy  the  eggs,  or  nests,  or  young,  of  any  of  the  birds  named  in  this  section. 

17  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit  the  killing  of  the  Eagle  or 
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